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Tiibinger Stift, a hall of residence and teaching, owned and supported by the Evangelical-Lutheran 
Church in Wiirttemberg, in the university city of Tiibingen, — at the age of eighteen, Hegel entered 
the Tiibinger Stift, where he had as roommates the poet and philosopher Friedrich Hélderlin and the 
philosopher-to-be Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph Schelling. 
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Translated by J. B. Baillie 


First published in 1807, Phanomenologie des Geistes was described by its 
author as an “exposition of the coming to be of knowledge’, explicated 
through a necessary self-origination and dissolution of “the various shapes 
of spirit as stations on the way through which spirit becomes pure 
knowledge”. The book marked a significant development in German 
idealism, following on from the work of Immanuel Kant. Focusing on 
topics in metaphysics, epistemology, physics, ethics, history, religion, 
perception, consciousness and political philosophy, Hegel uses the treatise 
to develop his concepts of dialectic (including the master-slave dialectic), 
absolute idealism, ethical life and Aufhebung. Phanomenologie des Geistes 
has had a profound effect on the course of Western philosophy and has been 
linked with the development of existentialism, communism, fascism, death 
of God theology and historicist nihilism. 

The book consists of a Preface, an Introduction, and six major divisions 
of varying size: “Consciousness”, “Self-Consciousness”, “Reason”, 
“Spirit”, “Religion”, and “Absolute Knowledge’. Most of these sections 
have further hierarchical subdivisions, and some versions of the book’s 
table of contents also group the last four together as a single section on a 
level with the first two. Due to its obscure nature and the many works by 
Hegel that followed its publication, even the structure or core theme of the 
book itself remains contested — Hegel wrote the book under close time 
constraints, with little chance for revision (individual chapters were sent to 
the publisher before others were written). Also, the text abounds with both 
highly technical argument in philosophical language, and concrete 


examples, either imaginary or historical, of developments by people 
through different states of consciousness. The relationship between these is 
disputed: whether Hegel meant to prove claims about the development of 
world history or simply used it for illustration; whether or not the more 
conventionally philosophical passages are meant to address specific 
historical and philosophical positions; and so forth. 

Jean Hyppolite famously interpreted the work as a Bildungsroman, 
following the progression of its protagonist, Spirit, through the history of 
consciousness, is depicted as a characterisation that remains prevalent 
among literary theorists. However, others contest this literary interpretation 
and instead read the work as a “self-conscious reflective account” that a 
society must give of itself in order to understand itself and therefore become 
reflective. Martin Heidegger saw it as the foundation of a larger “System of 
Science” that Hegel sought to develop, while Alexandre Kojéve regarded it 
as akin to a “Platonic Dialogue ... between the great Systems of history.” 

The Hegelian method consists of actually examining consciousness’ 
experience of both itself and of its objects and eliciting the contradictions 
and dynamic movement that come to light in looking at this experience. 
Hegel employs the concept “pure looking at” to describe this method. If 
consciousness only pays attention to what is actually present in itself and its 
relation to its objects, it will see that what looks like stable and fixed forms 
dissolve into a dialectical movement. Thus, philosophy, according to Hegel, 
cannot only set out arguments based on a flow of deductive reasoning. 
Instead, it must look at actual consciousness, as it really exists. Hegel 
argues stalwartly against the epistemological emphasis of modern 
philosophy from Descartes through to Kant, which he describes as having to 
first establish the nature and criteria of knowledge, prior to actually 
knowing anything, since this would imply an infinite regress, a 
foundationalism that Hegel maintains 1s self-contradictory and impossible. 


Therefore, he maintains, we must examine actual knowing as it occurs in 
real knowledge processes. This explains why Hegel employs the term 
“phenomenology”, which comes from the Greek for “to appear’, and the 
phenomenology of mind is thus the study of how consciousness or mind 
appears to itself. In Hegel’s dynamic system, it concerns the study of the 
successive appearances of the mind to itself, as on examination each one 
dissolves into a later, more comprehensive and integrated form or structure 


of mind. 
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Immanuel Kant by Johann Gottlieb Becker, 1768 — Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) was an influential 
German philosopher, whose doctrine of transcendental idealism argued that space, time and 
causation are mere sensibilities. Kant’ pioneering work would have a lasting impact on Hegel's 
thinking. 


Preface: On Scientific Knowledge 
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IN THE CASE ofa philosophical work it seems not only superfluous, but, in 
view of the nature of philosophy, even inappropriate and misleading to 
begin, as writers usually do in a preface, by explaining the end the author 
had in mind, the circumstances which gave rise to the work, and the relation 
in which the writer takes it to stand to other treatises on the same subject, 
written by his predecessors or his contemporaries. For whatever it might be 
suitable to state about philosophy in a preface — say, an historical sketch of 
the main drift and point of view, the general content and results, a string of 
desultory assertions and assurances about the truth — this cannot be 
accepted as the form and manner in which to expound philosophical truth. 
Moreover, because philosophy has its being essentially in the element of 
that universality which encloses the particular within it, the end or final 
result seems, in the case of philosophy more than in that of other sciences, 
to have absolutely expressed the complete fact itself in its very nature; 
contrasted with that the mere process of bringing it to light would seem, 
properly speaking, to have no essential significance. On the other hand, in 
the general idea of e.g. anatomy — the knowledge of the parts of the body 
regarded as lifeless — we are quite sure we do not possess the objective 
concrete fact, the actual content of the science, but must, over and above, be 
concerned with particulars. Further, in the case of such a collection of items 
of knowledge, which has no real right to the name of science, any talk about 
purpose and suchlike generalities is not commonly very different from the 
descriptive and superficial way in which the contents of the science these 
nerves and muscles, etc.-are themselves spoken of. In philosophy, on the 
other hand, it would at once be felt incongruous were such a method made 


use of and yet shown by philosophy itself to be incapable of grasping the 
truth. 

In the same way too, by determining the relation which a philosophical 
work professes to have to other treatises on the same subject, an extraneous 
interest is introduced, and obscurity is thrown over the point at issue in the 
knowledge of the truth. The more the ordinary mind takes the opposition 
between true and false to be fixed, the more is it accustomed to expect 
either agreement or contradiction with a given philosophical system, and 
only to see reason for the one or the other in any explanatory statement 
concerning such a system. It does not conceive the diversity of 
philosophical systems as the progressive evolution of truth; rather, it sees 
only contradiction in that variety. The bud disappears when the blossom 
breaks through, and we might say that the former is refuted by the latter; in 
the same way when the fruit comes, the blossom may be explained to be a 
false form of the plant’s existence, for the fruit appears as its true nature in 
place of the blossom. These stages are not merely differentiated; they 
supplant one another as being incompatible with one another. But the 
ceaseless activity of their own inherent nature makes them at the same time 
moments of an organic unity, where they not merely do not contradict one 
another, but where one is as necessary as the other; and this equal necessity 
of all moments constitutes alone and thereby the life of the whole. But 
contradiction as between philosophical systems is not wont to be conceived 
in this way; on the other hand, the mind perceiving the contradiction does 
not commonly know how to relieve it or keep it free from its onesidedness, 
and to recognize in what seems conflicting and inherently antagonistic the 
presence of mutually necessary moments. 

The demand for such explanations, as also the attempts to satisfy this 
demand, very easily, pass for the essential business philosophy has to 
undertake. Where could the inmost truth of a philosophical work be found 


better expressed than in its purposes and results? and in what way could 
these be more definitely known than through their distinction from what is 
produced during the same period by others working in the same field? If, 
however, such procedure is to pass for more than the beginning of 
knowledge, if it is to pass for actually knowing, then we must, in point of 
fact, look on it as a device for avoiding the real business at issue, an attempt 
to combine the appearance of being in earnest and taking trouble about the 
subject with an actual neglect of the subject altogether. For the real subject- 
matter is not exhausted in its purpose, but in working the matter out; nor is 
the mere result attained the concrete whole itself, but the result along with 
the process of arriving at it. The purpose of itself is a lifeless universal, just 
as the general drift is a mere activity in a certain direction, which is still 
without its concrete realization; and the naked result is the corpse of the 
system which has left its guiding tendency behind it. Similarly, the 
distinctive difference of anything is rather the boundary, the limit, of the 
subject; it is found at that point where the subject-matter stops, or it is what 
this subject-matter is not. To trouble oneself in this fashion with the purpose 
and results, and again with the differences, the positions taken up and 
judgments passed by one thinker and another, is therefore an easier task 
than perhaps it seems. For instead of laying hold of the matter in hand, a 
procedure of that kind is all the while away from the subject altogether. 
Instead of dwelling within it and becoming absorbed by it, knowledge of 
that sort is always grasping at something else; such knowledge, instead 
keeping to the subject-matter and giving itself up to it, never gets away 
from itself. The easiest thing of all 1s to pass judgments on what has a solid 
substantial content; it is more difficult to grasp it, and most of all difficult to 
do both together and produce the systematic exposition of it. 

The beginning of culture and of the struggle to pass out of the unbroken 
immediacy of naive Psychical life has always to be made by acquiring 


knowledge of universal principles and points of view, by striving, in the 
first instance, to work up simply to the thought of the subject-matter in 
general, not forgetting at the same time to give reasons for supporting it or 
refuting it, to apprehend the concrete riches and fullness contained in its 
various determinate qualities, and to know how to furnish a coherent, 
orderly account of it and a responsible judgment upon it. This beginning of 
mental cultivation will, however, very soon make way for the earnestness of 
actual life in all its fullness, which leads to a living experience of the 
subject-matter itself; and when, in addition, conceptual thought strenuously 
penetrates to the very depths of its meaning, such knowledge and style of 
judgment will keep their clue place in everyday thought and conversation. 


2. The element of truth 1s the Concept/Notion (Begriff), and its true form the 
scientific system 


The systematic development of truth in scientific form can alone be the true 
shape in which truth exists. To help to bring philosophy nearer to the form 
of science-that goal where it can lay aside the name of love of knowledge 
and be actual knowledge-that is what I have set before me. The inner 
necessity that knowledge should be science lies in its very nature; and the 
adequate and sufficient explanation for this lies simply and solely in the 
systematic exposition Of philosophy itself. The external necessity, however, 
so far as this is apprehended in a universal way, and apart from the accident 
of the personal element and the particular occasioning influences affecting 
the individual, is the same as the internal: it lies in the form and shape in 
which the process of time presents the existence of its moments. To show 
that the time process does raise philosophy to the level of scientific system 
would, therefore, be the only true justification of the attempts which aim at 
proving that philosophy must assume this character; because the temporal 


process would thus bring out and lay bare the necessity of it, nay, more, 
would at the same time be carrying out that very aim itself. 

When we state the true form of truth to be its scientific character-or, 
what is the same thing, when it is maintained that truth finds the medium of 
its existence in notions or conceptions alone-I know that this seems to 
contradict an idea with all its consequences which makes great pretensions 
and has gained widespread acceptance and conviction at the present time. A 
word of explanation concerning this contradiction seems, therefore, not out 
of place, even though at this stage it can amount to no more than a dogmatic 
assurance exactly like the view we are opposing. If, that is to say, truth 
exists merely in what, or rather exists merely as what, is called at one time 
intuition, at another immediate knowledge of the Absolute, Religion, Being- 
not being in the centre of divine love, but the very Being of this centre, of 
the Absolute itself-from that point of view it is rather the opposite of the 
notional or conceptual form which would be required for systematic 
philosophical exposition. The Absolute on this view is not to be grasped in 
conceptual form, but felt, intuited; it 1s not its conception, but the feeling of 
it and intuition of it that are to have the say and find expression. 


3. Present position of the spirit 


If we consider the appearance of a claim like this in its more general setting, 
and look at the level which the self-conscious mind at present occupies, we 
shall find that self-consciousness has got beyond the substantial fullness of 
life, which it used to carry on in the element of thought-beyond the state of 
immediacy of belief, beyond the satisfaction and security arising from the 
assurance which consciousness possessed of being reconciled with ultimate 
reality and with its all. pervading presence, within as well as without. Self- 
conscious mind has not merely passed beyond that to the opposite extreme 
of insubstantial reflection of self into self, but beyond this too. It has not 


merely lost its essential and concrete life, it is also conscious of this loss 
and of the transitory finitude characteristic of its content. Turning away 
from the husks it has to feed on, and confessing that it lies in wickedness 
and sin, it reviles itself for so doing, and now desires from philosophy not 
so much to bring it to a knowledge of what it is, as to obtain once again 
through philosophy the restoration of that sense of solidity and 
substantiality of existence it has lost. Philosophy is thus expected not so 
much to meet this want by opening up the compact solidity of substantial 
existence, and bringing this to the light and level of self-consciousness is 
not so much to bring chaotic conscious life back to the orderly ways of 
thought, and the simplicity of the notion, as to run together what thought 
has divided asunder suppress the notion with its distinctions, and restore the 
feeling of existence. What it wants from philosophy is not so much insight 
as edification. The beautiful the holy, the eternal, religion, love-these are the 
bait required to awaken the desire to bite: not the notion, but ecstasy, not the 
march of cold necessity in the subject-matter, but ferment and enthusiasm- 
these are to be the ways by which the wealth of the concrete substance is to 
be stored and increasingly extended. 

With this demand there goes the strenuous effort, almost perfervidly 
zealous in its activity, to rescue mankind from being sunken in what is 
sensuous, vulgar, and of fleeting importance, and to raise men’s eyes to the 
stars; as if men had quite forgotten the divine, and were on the verge of 
finding satisfaction, like worms, in mud and water. Time was when man had 
a heaven, decked and fitted out with endless wealth of thoughts and 
pictures. The significance of all that is, lay in the thread of light by which it 
was attached to heaven; instead of dwelling in the present as it is here and 
now, the eye glanced away over the present to the Divine, away, so to say, 
to a present that lies beyond. The mind’s gaze had to be directed under 
compulsion to what is earthly, and kept fixed there; and it has needed a long 


time to introduce that clearness, which only celestial realities had, into the 
crassness and confusion shrouding the sense of things,earthly, and to make 
attention to the immediate present as such, which was called Experience, of 
interest and of value. Now we have apparently the need for the opposite of 
all this; man’s mind and interest are so deeply rooted in the earthly that we 
require a like power to have them raised above that level. His spirit shows 
such poverty of nature that it seems to long for the mere pitiful feeling of 
the divine in the abstract, and to get refreshment from that, like a wanderer 
in the desert craving for the merest mouthful of water. By the little which 
can thus satisfy the needs of the human spirit we can measure the extent of 
its loss. 

This easy contentment in receiving, or stinginess in giving, does not suit 
the character of science. The man who only seeks edification, who wants to 
envelop in mist the manifold diversity of his earthly existence and thought, 
and craves after the vague enjoyment of this vague and indeterminate 
Divinity-he may look where he likes to find this: he will easily find for 
himself the means to procure something he can rave over and puff himself 
up withal. But philosophy must beware of wishing to be edifying. 

Still less must this kind of contentment, which holds science in 
contempt, take upon itself to claim that raving obscurantism of this sort is 
something higher than science. These apocalyptic utterances pretend to 
occupy the very centre and the deepest depths; they look askance at all 
definiteness and preciseness meaning; and they deliberately hold back from 
conceptual thinking and the constraining necessities of thought, as being the 
sort of reflection which, they say, can only feel at home in the sphere of 
finitude. But just as the-re is a breadth which is emptiness, there is a depth 
which is empty too: as we may have an extension of substance which 
overflows into finite multiplicity without the power of keeping the manifold 
together, in the same way we may have an insubstantial intensity which, 


keeping itself in as mere force without actual expression, is no better than 
superficiality. The force of mind is only as great as its expression; its depth 
only as deep as its power to expand and lose itself when spending and 
giving out its substance. Moreover, when this unreflective emotional 
knowledge makes a pretence of having immersed its own very self in the 
depths of the absolute Being, and of philosophizing in all holiness and truth, 
it hides from itself the fact that instead of devotion to God, it rather, by this 
contempt for all measurable precision and definiteness, simply attests in its 
own case the fortuitous character of its content, and in the other endows 
God with its own caprice. When such minds commit themselves to the 
unrestrained ferment of sheer emotion, they think that, by putting a veil 
over self-consciousness, and surrendering all understanding, they are thus 
God’s beloved ones to whom He gives His wisdom in sleep. This is the 
reason, too, that in point of fact, what they do conceive and bring forth in 
sleep is dreams. 

For the rest it is not difficult to see that our epoch is a birth-time, and a 
period of transition. The spirit of man has broken with the old order of 
things hitherto prevailing, and with the old ways of thinking, and is in the 
mind to let them all sink into the depths of the past and to set about its own 
transformation. It is indeed never at rest, but carried along the stream of 
progress ever onward. But it is here as in the case of the birth of a child; 
after a long period of nutrition in silence, the continuity of the gradual 
growth in size, of quantitative change, is suddenly cut short by the first 
breath drawn-there is a break in the process, a qualitative change and the 
child is born. In like manner the spirit of the time, growing slowly and 
quietly ripe for the new form it is to assume, disintegrates one fragment 
after another of the structure of its previous world. That it is tottering to its 
fall is indicated only by symptoms here and there. Frivolity and again ennui, 
which are spreading in the established order of things, the undefined 


foreboding of something unknown-all these betoken that there is something 
else approaching. This gradual crumbling to pieces, which did not alter the 
general look and aspect of the whole, is interrupted by the sunrise, which, in 
a flash and at a single stroke, brings to view the form and structure of the 
new world. 

But this new world is perfectly realized just as little as the new-born 
child; and it is essential to bear this in mind. It comes on the stage to begin 
with in its immediacy, in its bare generality. A building is not finished when 
its foundation is laid; and just as little, is the attainment of a general notion 
of a whole the whole itself. When we want to see an oak with all its vigour 
of trunk, its spreading branches, and mass of foliage, we are not satisfied to 
be shown an acorn instead. In the same way science, the crowning glory of 
a spiritual world, 1s not found complete in its initial stages. The beginning 
of the new spirit 1s the outcome of a widespread revolution in manifold 
forms of spiritual culture; it is the reward which comes after a chequered 
and devious course of development, and after much struggle and effort. It is 
a whole which, after running its course and laying bare all its content, 
returns again to itself; it is the resultant abstract notion of the whole. But the 
actual realization of this abstract whole is only found when those previous 
shapes and forms, which are now reduced to ideal moments of the whole, 
are developed anew again, but developed and shaped within this new 
medium, and with the meaning they have thereby acquired. 


4. The principle is not the completion; against formalism 


While the new world makes its first appearance merely in general outline, 
merely as a whole lying concealed and hidden within a bare abstraction, the 
wealth of the bygone life, on the other hand, is still consciously present in 
recollection. Consciousness misses in the new form the detailed expanse of 


content; but still more the developed expression of form by which 


distinctions are definitely determined and arranged in their precise relations. 
Without this last feature science has no general intelligibility, and has the 
appearance of being an esoteric possession of a few individuals — an 
esoteric possession, because in the first instance it is only the essential 
principle or notion of science, only its inner nature that is to be found; and a 
possession of few individuals, because, at its first appearance, its content is 
not elaborated and expanded in detail, and thus its existence is turned into 
something particular. Only what is perfectly determinate in form is at the 
same time exoteric, comprehensible, and capable of being learned and 
possessed by everybody. Intelligibility is the form in which science is 
offered to everyone, and is the open road to it made plain for all. To reach 
rational knowledge by our intelligence is the just demand of the mind which 
comes to science. For intelligence, understanding (Verstand), is thinking, 
pure activity of the self in general; and what is intelligible (Verstdndige) is 
something from the first familiar and common to the scientific and 
unscientific mind alike, enabling the unscientific mind to enter the domain 
of science. 

Science, at its commencement, when as yet it has reached neither 
detailed completeness nor perfection of form, is exposed to blame on that 
account. But it would be as unjust to suppose this blame to attach to its 
essential nature, as it is inadmissible not to be ready to recognize the 
demand for that further development in fuller detail. In the contrast and 
opposition between these two aspects (the initial and the developed stages 
of science) seems to lie the critical knot which scientific culture at present 
struggles to loosen, and about which so far it is not very clear. One side 
parades the wealth of its material and the intelligibility of its ideas; the other 
pours contempt at any rate on the latter, and makes a parade of the 
immediate intuitive rationality and divine quality of its content. Although 
the first is reduced to silence, perhaps by the inner force of truth alone, 


perhaps, too, by the noisy bluster of the other side, and even though having 
regard to the reason and nature of the case it did feel overborne, yet it does 
not therefore feel satisfied as regards those demands for greater 
development; for those demands are just, but still unfulfilled. Its silence is 
due only in part to the victory of the other side; it is half due to that 
weariness and indifference which are usually the consequence when 
expectations are being constantly awakened by promises which are not 
followed up by performance. 

The other side no doubt at times makes an easy enough matter of having 
a vast expanse of content. They haul on to their territory a lot of material, 
that, namely, which is already familiar and arranged ill order; and since they 
are concerned more especially about what is exceptional, strange, and 
curious, they seem all the more to be in possession of the rest, which 
knowledge in its own way was finished and done with, as well as to have 
control over what was unregulated and disorderly. Hence everything 
appears brought within the compass of the Absolute Idea, which seems thus 
to be recognized in everything, and to have succeeded in becoming a 
system in extenso of scientific knowledge. But if we look more closely at 
this expanded system we find that it has not been reached by one and the 
same principle taking shape in diverse ways; it is the shapeless repetition of 
one and the same idea, which is applied in an external fashion to different 
material, the wearisome reiteration of it keeping up the semblance of 
diversity. The Idea, which by itself is no doubt the truth, really never gets 
any farther than just where it began, as long as the development of it 
consists in nothing else than such a repetition of the same formula. If the 
knowing subject carries round everywhere the one inert abstract form, 
taking up in external fashion whatever material comes his way, and dipping 
it into this element, then this comes about as near to fulfilling what is 
wanted — viz. a self-origination of the wealth of detail, and a self- 


determining distinction of shapes and forms-as any chance fancies about the 
content in question. It is rather a monochrome formalism, which only 
arrives at distinction in the matter it has to deal with, because this is already 
prepared and well known. 

This monotonousness and abstract universality are maintained to be the 
Absolute. This formalism insists that to be dissatisfied therewith argues an 
incapacity to grasp the standpoint of the Absolute, and keep a firm hold on 
it. If it was once the case that the bare possibility of thinking of something 
in some other fashion was sufficient to refute a given idea, and the naked 
possibility, the bare general thought, possessed and passed for the entire 
substantive value of actual knowledge; similarly we find here all the value 
ascribed to the general idea in this bare form without concrete realization; 
and we see here, too, the style and method of speculative contemplation 
identified with dissipating and. resolving what is determinate and distinct, 
or rather with hurling it down, without more ado and without any 
justification, into the abyss of vacuity. To consider any specific fact as it is 
in the Absolute, consists here in nothing else than saying about it that, while 
it is now doubtless spoken of as something specific, yet in the Absolute, in 
the abstract identity A = A, there is no such thing at all, for everything is 
there all one. To pit this single assertion, that “in the Absolute all is one”, 
against the organized whole of determinate and complete knowledge, or of 
knowledge which at least aims at and demands complete development-to 
give out its Absolute as the night in which, as we say, all cows are black- 
that is the very naiveté of emptiness of knowledge. 

The formalism which has been deprecated and despised by recent 
philosophy, and which has arisen once more in philosophy itself, will not 
disappear from science, even though its inadequacy is known and felt, till 
the knowledge of absolute reality has become quite clear as to what its own 
true nature consists in. Having in mind that the general idea of what is to be 


done, if it precedes the attempt to carry it out, facilitates the comprehension 
of this process, it is worth while to indicate here some rough idea of it, with 
the hope at the same time that this will give us the opportunity to set aside 
certain forms whose habitual presence is a hindrance in the way of 
speculative knowledge. 


5. The absolute is subject — 


In my view-a view which the developed exposition of the system itself can 
alone justify-everything depends on grasping and expressing the ultimate 
truth not as Substance but as Subject as well. At the same time we must 
note that concrete substantiality implicates and involves the universal or the 
immediacy of knowledge itself, as well as that immediacy which is being, 
or immediacy qua object for knowledge. If the generation which heard God 
spoken of as the One Substance was shocked and revolted by such a 
characterization of his nature, the reason lay partly in the instinctive feeling 
that in such a conception self-consciousness was simply submerged, and not 
preserved. But partly, again, the opposite position, which maintains thinking 
to be merely subjective thinking, abstract universality as such, is exactly the 
same bare uniformity, is undifferentiated, unmoved substantiality. And even 
if, in the third place, thought combines with itself the being of substance, 
and conceives immediacy or intuition (Anschauung) as thinking, it is still a 
question whether this intellectual intuition does not fall back into that inert, 
abstract simplicity, and exhibit and expound reality itself in an unreal 


manner. 
6. — and what this is 


The living substance, further, is that being which is truly subject, or, what is 
the same thing, is truly realized and actual (wirklich) solely in the process of 


positing itself, or in mediating with its own self its transitions from one state 


or position to the opposite. As subject it is pure and simple negativity, and 
just on that account a process of splitting up what is simple and 
undifferentiated, a process of duplicating and setting factors in opposition, 
which [process] in turn is the negation of this indifferent diversity and of the 
opposition of factors it entails. True reality is merely this process of 
reinstating self-identity, of reflecting into its own self in and from its other, 
and is not an original and primal unity as such, not an immediate unity as 
such. It is the process of its own becoming, the circle which presupposes its 
end as its purpose, and has its end for its beginning; it becomes concrete 
and actual only by being carried out, and by the end it involves. 

The life of God and divine intelligence, then, can, if we like, be spoken 
of as love disporting with itself; but this idea falls into edification, and even 
sinks into insipidity, if it lacks the seriousness, the suffering, the patience, 
and the labour of the negative. Per se the divine life is no doubt undisturbed 
identity and oneness with itself, which finds no serious obstacle in otherness 
and estrangement, and none in the surmounting of this estrangement. But 
this “per se” is abstract generality, where we abstract from its real nature, 
which consists in its being objective. to itself, conscious of itself on its own 
account (fiir sich zu sein); and where consequently we neglect altogether the 
self-movement which is the formal character of its activity. If the form is 
declared to correspond to the essence, it is just for that reason a 
misunderstanding to suppose that knowledge can be content with the “per 
se’, the essence, but can do without the form, that the absolute principle, or 
absolute intuition, makes the carrying out of the former, or the development 
of the latter, needless. Precisely because the form is as necessary to the 
essence as the essence to itself, absolute reality must not be conceived of 
and expressed as essence alone, 1.e. as immediate substance, or as pure self- 
intuition of the Divine, but as form also, and with the entire wealth of the 
developed form. Only then is it grasped and expressed as really actual. 


The truth is the whole. The whole, however, is merely the essential 
nature reaching its completeness through the process of its own 
development. Of the Absolute it must be said that it is essentially a result, 
that only at the end is it what it is in very truth; and just in that consists its 
nature, which is to be actual, subject, or self-becoming, self-development. 
Should it appear contradictory to say that the Absolute has to be conceived 
essentially as a result, a little consideration will set this appearance of 
contradiction in its true light. The beginning, the principle, or the Absolute, 
as at first or immediately expressed, 1s merely the universal. If we say “all 
animals”, that does not pass for zoology; for the same reason we see at once 
that the words absolute, divine, eternal, and so on do not express what is 
implied in them; and only mere words like these, in point of fact, express 
intuition as the immediate. Whatever is more than a word like that, even the 
mere transition to a proposition, is a form of mediation, contains a process 
towards another state from which we must return once more. It is this 
process of mediation, however, that is rejected with horror, as if absolute 
knowledge were being surrendered when more is made of mediation than 
merely the assertion that it is nothing absolute, and does not exist in the 
Absolute. 

This horrified rejection of mediation, however, arises as a fact from want 
of acquaintance with its nature, and with the nature of absolute knowledge 
itself. For mediating is nothing but self-identity working itself out through 
an active self-directed process; or, in other words, it is reflection into self, 
the aspect in which the ego is for itself, objective to itself. It is pure 
negativity, or, reduced to its utmost abstraction, the process of bare and 
simple becoming. The ego, or becoming in general, this process of 
mediating, is, because of its being simple, just immediacy coming to be, and 
is immediacy itself. We misconceive therefore the nature of reason if we 


exclude reflection or mediation from ultimate truth., and do not take it to be 


a positive moment of the Absolute. It is reflection which constitutes truth 
the final result, and yet at the same time does away with the contrast 
between result and the process of arriving at it. For this process is likewise 
simple, and therefore not distinct from the form of truth, which consists in 
appearing as simple in the result; it is indeed just this restoration and return 
to simplicity. While the embryo is certainly, in itself, implicitly a human 
being, it is not so explicitly, it is not by itself a human being (fiir sich); man 
is explicitly man only in the form of developed and cultivated reason, which 
has made itself to be what it is implicitly. Its actual reality is first found 
here. But this result arrived at is itself simple immediacy; for it is self 
conscious freedom, which is at one with itself, and has not set aside the 
Opposition it involves and left it there, but has made its account with it and 
become reconciled to it. 

What has been said may also be expressed by saying that reason is 
purposive activity. The exaltation of so-called nature at the expense of 
thought misconceived, and more especially the rejection of external 
purposiveness, have brought the idea of purpose in general into disrepute. 
All the same, in the sense in which Aristotle, too, characterizes nature as 
purposive activity, purpose is the immediate, the undisturbed, the unmoved 
which is self-moving; as such it is subject. Its power of moving, taken 
abstractly, is its existence for itself, or pure negativity. The result is the 
same as the beginning solely because the beginning is purpose. Stated 
otherwise, what is actual and concrete is the same as its inner principle or 
notion simply because the immediate gua purpose contains within it the self 
or pure actuality. The realized purpose, or concrete actuality, is movement 
and development unfolded. But this very unrest is the self; and it is one and 
the same with that immediacy and simplicity characteristic of the beginning 
just for the reason that it is the result, and has returned upon itself-while this 


latter again is just the self, and the self is self-referring and self-relating 
identity and simplicity. 

The need to think of the Absolute as subject, has led men to make use of 
statements like “God is the eternal’, the “moral order of the world”, or 
“love”, etc. In such propositions the truth is just barely stated to be Subject, 
but not set forth as the process of reflectively mediating itself with itself. In 
a proposition of that kind we begin with the word God. By itself this is a 
meaningless sound, a mere name; the predicate says afterwards what it is, 
gives it content and meaning: the empty beginning becomes real knowledge 
only when we thus get to the end of the statement. So far as that goes, why 
not speak alone of the eternal, of the moral order of the world, etc., or, like 
the ancients, of pure conceptions such as being, the one, etc., i.e. of what 
gives the meaning without adding the meaningless sound at all? But this 
word just indicates that it is not a being or essence or universal in general 
that is put forward, but something reflected into self, a subject. Yet at the 
same time this acceptance of the Absolute as Subject is merely anticipated, 
not really affirmed. The subject is taken to be a fixed point, and to it as their 
support the predicates are attached, by a process falling within the 
individual knowing about it, but not looked upon as belonging to the point 
of attachment itself; only by such a process, however, could the content be 
presented as subject. Constituted as it is, this process cannot belong to the 
subject; but when that point of support is fixed to start with, this process 
cannot be otherwise constituted, it can only be external. The anticipation 
that the Absolute is subject is therefore not merely not the realization of this 
conception; it even makes realization impossible. For it makes out the 
notion to be a static point, while its actual reality is self-movement, self- 
activity. 

Among the many consequences that follow from what has been said, it is 
of importance to emphasize this, that knowledge is only real and can only 


be set forth fully in the form of science, in the form of system; and further, 
that a so-called fundamental proposition or first principle of philosophy, 
even if it is true, is yet none the less false just because and in so far as it is 
merely a fundamental proposition, merely a first principle. It is for that 
reason easily refuted. The refutation consists in bring out its defective 
character, and it is defective because it is merely the universal, merely a 
principle, the beginning. If the refutation is complete and thorough, it is 
derived and developed from the nature of the principle itself, and not 
accomplished by bringing in from elsewhere other counter assurances and 
chance fancies. It would be strictly the development of the principle. and 
thus the completion of its deficiency, were it not that 1t misunderstands its 
own purport by taking account solely of the negative aspect of what it seeks 
to do, and is not conscious of the positive character of its process and result. 
The really positive working out of the beginning is at the same time just as 
much the very reverse, it is a negative attitude towards the principle we start 
from, negative, that is to say, of its one-sided form, which consists in being 
primarily immediate, a mere purpose. It may therefore be regarded as a 
refutation of what constitutes the basis of the system; but more correctly it 
should be looked at as a demonstration that the basis or principle of the 
system 1s in point of fact merely its beginning. 

That the truth is only realized in the form of system, that substance is 
essentially subject, is expressed in the idea which represents the Absolute as 
Spirit (Geist) — the grandest conception of all, and one which is due to 
modern times and its religion. Spirit is alone Reality. It 1s the inner being of 
the world, that which essentially is, and is per se; it assumes objective, 
determinate form, and enters into relations with itself-it is externality 
(otherness), and exists for self; yet, in this determination, and in its 
otherness, it is still one with itself-it is self-contained and self-complete, in 
itself and for itself at once. This self-containedness, however, is first 


something known by us, it is implicit in its nature (an sich); it is Substance 
spiritual. It has to become self-contained for itself, on its own account; it 
must be knowledge of spirit, and must be consciousness of itself as spirit. 
This means, it must be presented to itself as an object, but at the same time 
straightway annul and transcend this objective form; it must be its own 
object in which it finds itself reflected. So far as its spiritual content is 
produced by its own activity, it is only we [the thinkers] who know spirit to 
be for itself, to be objective to itself; but in so far as spirit knows itself to be 
for itself, then this self-production, the pure notion, is the sphere and 
element in which its objectification takes effect, and where it gets its 
existential form. In this way it is in its existence aware of itself as an object 
in which its own self is reflected. Mind, which, when thus developed, 
knows itself to be mind, is science. Science is its realization, and the 
kingdom it sets up for itself in its own native element. 


7. The element of knowledge 


A self having knowledge purely of itself in the absolute antithesis of itself, 
this pure ether as such, is the very soil where science flourishes, is 
knowledge in universal form. The beginning of philosophy presupposes or 
demands from consciousness that it should feel at home in this element. But 
this element only attains its perfect meaning and acquires transparency 
through the process of gradually developing it. It is pure spirituality as the 
universal which assumes the shape of simple immediacy; and this simple 
element, existing as such, is the field of science, is thinking, which can be 
only in mind. Because this medium, this immediacy of mind, is the mind’s 
substantial nature in general, it is the transfigured essence, reflection which 
itself is simple, which is aware of itself as immediacy; it is being, which is 
reflection into itself. Science on its side requires the individual self- 
consciousness to have risen into this high ether, in order to be able to live 


with science, and in science, and really to feel alive there. Conversely the 
individual has the right to demand that science shall hold the ladder to help 
him to get at least as far as this position, shall show him that he has in 
himself this ground to stand on. His right rests on his absolute 
independence, which he knows he possesses in every type and phase of 
knowledge; for in every phase, whether recognized by science or not, and 
whatever be the content, his right as an individual is the absolute and final 
form, i.e. he is the immediate certainty of self, and thereby is unconditioned 
being, were this expression preferred. If the position taken up by 
consciousness, that of knowing about objective things as opposed to itself, 
and about itself as opposed to them, is held by science to be the very 
opposite of what science is: if, when in knowing it keeps within itself and 
never goes beyond itself, science holds this state to be rather the loss of 
mind altogether-on the other hand the element in which science consists is 
looked at by consciousness as a remote and distant region, in which 
consciousness is no longer in possession of itself. Each of these two sides 
takes the other to be the perversion of the truth. For the naive 
consciousness, to give itself up completely and straight away to science is 
to make an attempt, induced by some unknown influence, all at once to 
walk on its head. The compulsion to take up this attitude and move about in 
this position, is a constraining force it is urged to fall in with, without ever 
being prepared for it and with no apparent necessity for doing so. Let 
science be per se what it likes, in its relation to naive immediate self- 
conscious life it presents the appearance of being a reversal of the latter; or, 
again, because naive self-consciousness finds the principle of its reality in 
the certainty of itself, science bears the character of unreality, since 
consciousness “‘for itself” is a state quite outside of science. Science has for 
that reason to combine that other element of self-certainty with its own, or 
rather to show that the other element belongs to itself, and how it does so. 


When devoid of that sort of reality, science is merely the content of mind 
qua something implicit or potential (an sich); purpose, which at the start is 
no more than something internal; not spirit, but at first merely spiritual 
substance. This implicit moment (Ansich) has to find external expression, 
and become objective on its own account. This means nothing else than that 
this moment has to establish self-consciousness as one with itself. 


8. The ascent into this is the Phenomenology of Spirit 


It is this process by which science in general comes about, this gradual 
development of knowing, that is set forth here in the Phenomenology of 
Mind. Knowing, as it is found at the start, mind in its immediate and 
primitive stage, 1s without the essential nature of mind, is sense- 
consciousness. To reach the stage of genuine knowledge, or produce the 
element where science is found-the pure conception of science itself-a long 
and laborious journey must be undertaken. This process towards science, as 
regards the content it will bring to light and the forms it will assume in the 
course of its progress, will not be what is primarily imagined by leading the 
unscientific consciousness up to the level of science: it will be something 
different, too, from establishing and laying the foundations of science; and 
anyway something else than the sort of ecstatic enthusiasm which starts 
straight off with absolute knowledge, as if shot out of a pistol, and makes 
short work of other points of view simply by explaining that it is to take no 
notice of them. 

The task of conducting the individual mind from its unscientific 
standpoint to that of science had to be taken in its general sense; we had to 
contemplate the formative development (BSi/dung) of the universal [or 
general] individual, of self-conscious spirit. As to the relation between these 
two [the particular and general individual], every moment, as it gains 
concrete form and its own proper shape and appearance, finds a place in the 


life of the universal individual. The particular individual is incomplete 
mind, a concrete shape in whose existence, taken as a whole, one 
determinate characteristic predominates, while the others are found only in 
blurred outline. In that mind which stands higher than another the lower 
concrete form of existence has sunk into an obscure moment; what was 
formerly an objective fact (die Sache selbst) is now only a single trace: its 
definite shape has been veiled, and become simply a piece of shading. The 
individual, whose substance is mind at the higher level, passes through 
these past forms, much in the way that one who takes up a higher science 
goes through those preparatory forms of knowledge, which he has long 
made his own, in order to call up their content before him; he brings back 
the recollection of them without stopping to fix his interest upon them. The 
particular individual, so far as content is concerned, has also to go through 
the stages through which the general mind has passed, but as shapes once 
assumed by mind and now laid aside, as stages of a road which has been 
worked over and levelled out. Hence it is that, in the case of various kinds 
of knowledge, we find that what in former days occupied the energies of 
men of mature mental ability sinks to the level of information, exercises, 
and even pastimes, for children; and in this educational progress we can see 
the history of the world’s culture delineated in faint outline. This bygone 
mode of existence has already become an acquired possession of the 
general mind, which constitutes the substance of the individual, and, by thus 
appearing externally to him, furnishes his inorganic nature. In this respect 
culture or development of mind (Bildung), regarded from the side of the 
individual, consists in his acquiring what lies at his hand ready for him, in 
making its inorganic nature organic to himself, and taking possession of it 
for himself. Looked at, however, from the side of universal mind qua 
general spiritual substance, culture means nothing else than that this 


substance gives itself its own self-consciousness, brings about its own 
inherent process and its own reflection into self. 

Science lays before us the morphogenetic process of this cultural 
development in all its detailed fullness and necessity, and at the same time 
shows it to be something that has already sunk into the mind as a moment 
of its being and become a possession of mind. The goal to be reached is the 
mind’s insight into what knowing is. Impatience asks for the impossible, 
wants to reach the goal without the means of getting there. The length of the 
journey has to be borne with, for every moment is necessary; and again we 
must halt at every stage, for each is itself a complete individual form, and is 
fully and finally considered only so far as its determinate character 1s taken 
and dealt with as a rounded and concrete whole, or only so far as the whole 
is looked at in the light of the special and peculiar character which this 
determination gives it. Because the substance of individual mind, nay, more, 
because the universal mind at work in the world (Weltgeist),has had the 
patience to go through these forms in the long stretch of time’s extent, and 
to take upon itself the prodigious labour of the world’s history, where it 
bodied forth in each form the entire content of itself, as each is capable of 
presenting it; and because by nothing less could that all-pervading mind 
ever manage to become conscious of what itself is-for that reason, the 
individual mind, in the nature of the case, cannot expect by less toil to grasp 
what its own substance contains. All the same, its task has meanwhile been 
made much lighter, because this has historically been implicitly (an sich) 
accomplished, the content is one where reality is already cancelled for 
spiritual possibilities, where immediacy has been overcome and brought 
under the control of reflection, the various forms and shapes have been 
already reduced to their intellectual abbreviations, to determinations of 
thought (Gedankenbestimmung) pure and simple. Being now a thought, the 
content is the property of the substance of mind; existence has no more to 


be changed into the form of what is inherent and implicit (Ansichseins), but 
only the implicit-no longer merely something primitive, nor lying hidden 
within existence, but already present as a recollection-into the form of what 
is explicit, of what is objective to self (Fuirsichseins). 


9. The transformation of the notion and the familiar into thought — 


We have to state more exactly the way this is done. At the point at which 
we here take up this movement, we are spared, in connexion with the 
whole, the process of cancelling and transcending the stage of mere 
existence. This process has already taken place. What is still to be done and 
needs a higher kind of transformation, is to transcend the forms as ideally 
presented and made familiar to our minds. By that previous negative 
process, existence, having been withdrawn into the mind’s substance, is, in 
the first instance, transferred to the life of self only in an immediate way. 
The property the self has thereby acquired, has still the same character of 
uncomprehended immediacy, of passive indifference, which existence itself 
had; existence has in this way merely passed into the form of an ideal 
presentation. At the same time, by so doing, it is something familiar to us, 
something “well-known”, something which the existent mind has finished 
and done with, and hence takes no more to do with and no further interest 
in. While the activity that is done with the existent is itself merely the 
process of the particular mind, of mind which is not comprehending itself, 
on the other hand, knowledge is directed against this ideal presentation 
which has hereby arisen, against this “being-familiar” and “well-known’’; it 
is an action of universal mind, the concern of thought. 

What is “familiarly known” is not properly known, just for the reason 
that it is “familiar”. When engaged in the process of knowing, it is the 
commonest form of self-deception, and a deception of other people as well, 
to assume something to be familiar, and give assent to it on that very 


account. Knowledge of that sort, with all its talk, never gets from the spot, 
but has no idea that this is the case. Subject and object, and so on, God, 
nature, understanding, sensibility, etc., are uncritically presupposed as 
familiar and something valid, and become fixed points from which to start 
and to which to return. The process of knowing flits between these secure 
points, and in consequence goes on merely along the surface. Apprehending 
and proving consist similarly in seeing whether every one finds what is said 
corresponding to his idea too, whether it is familiar and seems to him so and 
so or not. 

Analysis of an idea, as it used to be carried out, did in fact consist in 
nothing else than doing away with its character of familiarity. To break up 
an idea into its ultimate elements means returning upon its moments, which 
at least do not have the form of the given idea when found, but are the 
immediate property of the self. Doubtless this analysis only arrives at 
thoughts which are themselves familiar elements, fixed inert 
determinations. But what is thus separated, and in a sense is unreal, is itself 
an essential moment; for just because the concrete fact is self-divided, and 
turns into unreality, it is something self-moving, self-active. The action of 
separating the elements is the exercise of the force of Understanding, the 
most astonishing and greatest of all powers, or rather the absolute power. 
The circle, which is self-enclosed and at rest, and, gua substance, holds its 
own moments, is an immediate relation, the immediate, continuous relation 
of elements with their unity, and hence arouses no sense of wonderment. 
But that an accident as such, when out loose from its containing 
circumference — that what is bound and held by something else and actual 
only by being connected with it — should obtain an existence all its own, 
gain freedom and independence on its own account-this is the portentous 
power of the negative; it is the energy of thought, of pure ego. Death, as we 
may call that unreality, is the most terrible thing, and to keep and hold fast 


what is dead demands the greatest force of all. Beauty, powerless and 
helpless, hates understanding, because the latter exacts from it what it 
cannot perform. But the life of mind is not one that shuns death, and keeps 
clear of destruction; it endures death and in death maintains its being. It 
only wins to its truth when it finds itself utterly torn asunder. It is this 
mighty power, not by being a positive which turns away from the negative, 
as when we say of anything it is nothing or it is false, and, being then done 
with it, pass off to something else: on the contrary, mind is this power only 
by looking the negative in the face, and dwelling with it. This dwelling 
beside it is the magic power that converts the negative into being. That 
power is just what we spoke of above as subject, which by giving 
determinateness a place in its substance, cancels abstract immediacy, 1.e. 
immediacy which merely is, and, by so doing, becomes the true substance, 
becomes being or immediacy that does not have mediation outside it, but is 
this mediation itself. 


10. — and this into the Concept/Notion 


This process of making what is objectively presented a possession of pure 
self-consciousness, of raising it to the level of universality in general, is 
merely one aspect of mental development; spiritual evolution is not yet 
completed. The manner of study in ancient times is distinct from that of the 
modem world, in that the former consisted in the cultivation and perfecting 
of the natural mind. Testing life carefully at all points, philosophizing about 
everything it came across, the former created an experience permeated 
through and through by universals. In modem times, however, an individual 
finds the abstract form ready made. In straining to grasp it and make it his 
own, he rather strives to bring forward the inner meaning alone, without any 
process of mediation; the production of the universal is abridged, instead of 
the universal arising out of the manifold detail of concrete existence. Hence 


nowadays the task before us consists not so much in getting the individual 
clear of the stage of sensuous immediacy, and making him a substance that 
thinks and is grasped in terms of thought, but rather the very opposite: it 
consists in actualizing the universal, and giving it spiritual vitality, by the 
process of breaking down and superseding fixed and determinate thoughts. 
But it is much more difficult to make fixed and definite thoughts fuse with 
one another and form a continuous whole than to bring sensuous existence 
into this state. The reason lies in what was said before. Thought 
determinations get their substance and the element of their existence from 
the ego, the power of the negative, or pure reality; while determinations of 
sense find this in impotent abstract immediacy, in mere being as such. 
Thoughts become fluent and interfuse, when thinking pure and simple, this 
inner immediacy, knows itself as a moment, when pure certainty of self 
abstracts from itself. It does not “abstract” in the sense of getting away from 
itself and setting itself on one side, but of surrendering the fixed quality of 
its self-affirmation, and giving up both the fixity of the purely concrete- 
which is the ego as contrasted with the variety of its content-and the fixity 
of all those distinctions [the various thought-functions, principles, etc. | 
which are present in the element of pure thought and share that absoluteness 
of the ego. In virtue of this process pure thoughts become notions, concepts, 
and are then what they are in truth, self-moving functions, circles, are what 
their substance consists in, are spiritual entities. 

This movement of the spiritual entities constitutes the nature of scientific 
procedure in general. Looked at as the concatenation of their content, this 
movement is the necessitated development and expansion of that content 
into an organic systematic whole. By this movement, too, the road, which 
leads to the notion of knowledge, becomes itself likewise a necessary and 
complete evolving process (Werden). This preparatory stage thus ceases to 
consist of casual philosophical reflections, referring to objects here and 


there, to processes and thoughts of the undeveloped mind as chance may 
direct; and it does not try to establish the truth by miscellaneous 
ratiocinations, inferences, and consequences drawn from circumscribed 
thoughts. The road to science, by the very movement of the notion itself, 
will compass the entire objective world of conscious life in its rational 
necessity. 

Further, a systematic exposition like this constitutes the first part of 
science, because the positive existence of mind, gua primary and ultimate, 
is nothing but the immediate aspect of mind, the beginning; the beginning, 
but not yet its return to itself. The characteristic feature distinguishing this 
part of science [Phenomenology] from the others is the element of positive 
immediate existence. The mention of this distinction leads us to discuss 
certain established ideas that usually come to notice in this connexion. 

The mind’s immediate existence, conscious life, has two aspects — 
cognition and objectivity which is opposed to or negative of the subjective 
function of knowing. Since it is in the medium of consciousness that mind 
is developed and brings out its various moments, this opposition between 
the factors of conscious life is found at each stage in the evolution of mind, 
and all the various moments appear as modes or forms (Gestalten) of 
consciousness. The scientific statement of the course of this development is 
a science of the experience through which consciousness passes; the 
substance and its process are considered as the object of consciousness. 
Consciousness knows and comprehends nothing but what falls within its 
experience; for what is found in experience is merely spiritual substance, 
and, moreover, object of its self. Mind, however, becomes object, for it 
consists in the process of becoming an other to itself, i.e. an object for its 
own self, and in transcending this otherness. And experience is called this 
very process by which the element that is immediate, unexperienced, i.e. 
abstract-whether it be in the form of sense or of a bare thought — 


externalizes itself, and then comes back to itself from this state of 
estrangement, and by so doing is at length set forth in its concrete nature 
and real truth, and becomes too a possession of consciousness. 

The dissimilarity which obtains in consciousness between the ego and 
the substance constituting its object, is their inner distinction, the factor of 
negativity in general. We may regard it as the defect of both opposites, but 
it is their very soul, their moving spirit. It was on this account that certain 
thinkers long ago took the void to be the principle of movement, when they 
conceived the moving principle to be the negative element, though they had 
not as yet thought of it as self. While this negative factor appears in the first 
instance as a dissimilarity, as an inequality, between ego and object, it is just 
as much the inequality of the substance with itself. What seems to take 
place outside it, to be an activity directed against it, is its own doing, its 
own activity; and substance shows that it is in reality subject. When it has 
brought out this completely, mind has made its existence adequate to and 
one with its essential nature. Mind is object to itself just as it is, and the 
abstract element of immediacy, of the separation between knowing and the 
truth, is overcome. Being is entirely mediated; it is a substantial content, 
that is likewise directly in the possession of the ego, has the character of 
self, is notion. With the attainment of this the Phenomenology of Mind 
concludes. What mind prepares for itself in the course of its 
phenomenology is the element of true knowledge. In this element the 
moments of mind are now set out in the form of thought pure and simple, 
which knows its object to be itself. They no longer involve the opposition 
between being and knowing; they remain within the undivided simplicity of 
the knowing function; they are the truth in the form of truth, and their 
diversity is merely diversity of the content of truth. The process by which 
they are developed into an organically connected whole is Logic or 
Speculative Philosophy. 


11. In what way the Phenomenology of the Spirit is negative or contains 
what is false 


Now, because the systematic statement of the mind’s experience embraces 
merely its ways of appearing, it may well seem that the advance from that 
to the science of ultimate truth in the form of truth is merely negative; and 
we might readily be content to dispense with the negative process as 
something altogether false, and might ask to be taken straight to the truth at 
once: why meddle with what is false at all? The point formerly raised, that 
we should have begun with science at once, may be answered here by 
considering the character of negativity in general regarded as something 
false. The usual ideas on this subject particularly obstruct the approach to 
the truth. The consideration of this point will give us an opportunity to 
speak about mathematical knowledge, which non-philosophical knowledge 
looks upon as the ideal which philosophy ought to try to attain, but has so 
far striven in vain to reach. 

Truth and falsehood as commonly understood belong to those sharply 
defined ideas which claim a completely fixed nature of their own, one 
standing in solid isolation on this side, the other on that, without any 
community between them. Against that view it must be pointed out, that 
truth is not like stamped coin that is issued ready from the mint and so can 
be taken up and used. Nor, again, is there something false, any more than 
there is something evil. Evil and falsehood are indeed not so bad as the 
devil, for in the form of the devil they get the length of being particular 
subjects; gua false and evil they are merely universals, though they have a 
nature of their own with reference to one another. Falsity (that is what we 
are dealing with here) would be otherness, the negative aspect of the 
substance, which [substance], gua content of knowledge, is truth. But the 
substance is itself essentially the negative element, partly as involving 
distinction and determination of content, partly as being a process of 


distinguishing pure and simple, i.e. as being self and knowledge in general. 
Doubtless we can know in a way that is false. To know something falsely 
means that knowledge is not adequate to, is not on equal terms with, its 
substance. Yet this very dissimilarity is the process of distinction in general, 
the essential moment in knowing. It is, in fact, out of this active distinction 
that its harmonious unity arises, and this identity, when arrived at, is truth. 
But it is not truth in a sense which would involve the rejection of the 
discordance, the diversity, like dross from pure metal; nor, again, does truth 
remain detached from diversity, like a finished article from the instrument 
that shapes it. Difference itself continues to be an immediate element within 
truth as such, in the form of the principle of negation, in the form of the 
activity of Self. All the same, we cannot for that reason say that falsehood is 
a moment or forms even a constituent part of truth. That “in every case of 
falsity there is something true” is an expression in which they are taken to 
be like oil and water, which do not mix and are merely united externally. 
Just in the interest of their real meaning, precisely because we want to 
designate the aspect or moment of complete otherness, the terms true and 
false must no longer be used where their otherness has been cancelled and 
superseded. Just as the expressions “unity of subject and object’, of “finite 
and infinite’, of “being and thought’, etc., are clumsy when subject and 
object, etc., are taken to mean what they are outside their unity, and are thus 
in that unity not meant to be what its very expression conveys; in the same 
way falsehood is not, gua false, any longer a moment of truth. 

Dogmatism as a way of thinking, whether in ordinary knowledge or in 
the study of philosophy, is nothing else but the view that truth consists in a 
proposition, which is a fixed and final result, or again which is directly 
known. To questions like, “When was Caesar born?”. “How many feet 
make a furlongs’, etc., a straight answer ought to be given; just as it is 
absolutely true that the square of the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the 


squares of the other two sides of a right-angled triangle. But the nature of a 
so-called truth of that sort is different from the nature of philosophical truth. 


12. Historical and mathematical truth 


As regards truth in matters of historical fact-to deal briefly with this subject 
— so far as we consider the purely historical element, it will be readily 
granted that they have to do with the sphere of particular existence, with a 
content in its contingent and arbitrary aspects, features that have no 
necessity. But even bare truths of the kind, say, like those mentioned, are 
impossible without the activity of self-consciousness. In order to know any 
one of them, there has to be a good deal of comparison, books must be 
consulted, or in some way or other inquiry has to be made. Even in a case of 
direct perception, only when we know it along with the reasons behind it, is 
it held to be something of real value; although it is merely the naked fact 
itself that we are, properly speaking, supposed to be concerned about. 

As to mathematical truths, we should be still less inclined to consider 
anyone a geometer who had got Euclid’s theorems by heart (auswendig) 
without knowing the proofs, without, if we may say so by way of contrast, 
getting them into his head (inwendig). Similarly, if anyone came to know by 
measuring many right-angled triangles that their sides are related in the way 
everybody knows, we _ should regard knowledge so obtained as 
unsatisfactory. All the same, while proof is essential in the case of 
mathematical knowledge, it still does not have the significance and nature 
of being a moment in the result itself; the proof is over when we get the 
result, and has disappeared. Qua result the theorem is, no doubt, one that is 
seen to be true. But this eventuality has nothing to do with its content, but 
only with its relation to the knowing subject. The process of mathematical 
proof does not belong to the object; it is a function that takes place outside 
the matter in hand. Thus, the nature of a right-angled triangle does not break 


itself up into factors in the manner set forth in the mathematical 
construction which is required to prove the proposition expressing the 
relation of its parts. The entire process of producing the result is an affair of 
knowledge which takes its own way of going about it. In philosophical 
knowledge, too, the way existence, gua existence, comes about (Werden) is 
different from that whereby the essence or inner nature of the fact comes 
into being. But philosophical knowledge, for one thing, contains both, while 
mathematical knowledge sets forth merely the way an existence comes 
about, i.e. the way the nature of the fact gets to be in the sphere of 
knowledge as such. For another thing, too, philosophical knowledge unites 
both these particular movements. The inward rising into being, the process 
of substance, is an unbroken transition into outwardness, into existence or 
being for another; and conversely, the coming of existence into being is 
withdrawal into the inner essence. The movement is the twofold process in 
which the whole comes to be, and is such that each at the same time posits 
the other, and each on that account has in it both as its two aspects. Together 
they make the whole, through their resolving each other, and making 
themselves into moments of the whole. 

In mathematical knowledge the insight required is an external function 
so far as the subject-matter dealt with is concerned. It follows that the actual 
fact is thereby altered. The means taken, construction and proof, contain, no 
doubt, true propositions; but all the same we are bound to say that the 
content is false. The triangle in the above example is taken to pieces, and its 
parts made into other figures to which the construction in the triangle gives 
rise. It is only at the end that we find again reinstated the triangle we are 
really concerned with; it was lost sight of in the course of the construction, 
and was present merely in fragments, that belonged to other wholes. Thus 
we find negativity of content coming in here too, a negativity which would 


have to be called falsity, just as much as in the case of the movement of the 
notion where thoughts that are taken to be fixed pass away and disappear. 
The real defect of this kind of knowledge, however, affects its process of 
knowing as much as its material. As to that process, in the first place we do 
not see any necessity in the construction. The necessity does not arise from 
the nature of the theorem: it is imposed; and the injunction to draw just 
these lines, an infinite number of others being equally possible, is blindly 
acquiesced in, without our knowing anything further, except that, as we 
fondly believe, this will serve our purpose in producing the proof. Later on 
this design then comes out too, and is therefore merely external in character, 
just because it is only after the proof is found that it comes to be known. In 
the same way, again, the proof takes a direction that begins anywhere we 
like, without our knowing as yet what relation this beginning has to the 
result to be brought out. In its course, it takes up certain specific elements 
and relations and lets others alone, without its being directly obvious what 
necessity there is in the matter. An external purpose controls this process. 
The evidence peculiar to this defective way of knowing — an evidence 
on the strength of which mathematics plumes itself and proudly struts 
before philosophy — rests solely on the poverty of its purpose and the 
defectiveness of its material, and is on that account of a kind that 
philosophy must scorn to have anything to do with. Its purpose or principle 
is quantity. This is precisely the relationship that is non-essential, alien to 
the character of the notion. The process of knowledge goes on, therefore, on 
the surface, does not affect the concrete fact itself, does not touch its inner 
nature or lotion, and is hence not a conceptual way of comprehending. The 
material which provides mathematics with these welcome treasures of truth 
consists of space and numerical units (das Eins). Space is that kind of 
existence wherein the concrete notion inscribes the diversity it contains, as 


in an empty, lifeless element in which its differences likewise subsist in 


passive, lifeless form. What is concretely actual is not something spatial, 
such as is treated of in mathematics. With unrealities like the things 
mathematics takes account of, neither concrete sensuous perception nor 
philosophy has anything to do. In an unreal element of that sort we find, 
then, only unreal truth, fixed lifeless propositions. We can call a halt at any 
of them; the next begins of itself de novo, without the first having led up to 
the one that follows, and without any necessary connexion having in this 
way arisen from the nature of the subject-matter itself. So, too — and herein 
consists the formal character of mathematical evidence because of that 
principle and the element where it applies, knowledge advances along the 
lines of bare equality, of abstract identity. For what is lifeless, not being 
self-moved, does not bring about distinction within its essential nature; does 
not attain to essential opposition or unlikeness; and hence involves no 
transition of one opposite element into its other, no qualitative, immanent 
movement, no self-movement, It is quantity, a form of difference that does 
not touch the essential nature, which alone mathematics deals with. It 
abstracts from the fact that it is the notion which separates space into its 
dimensions, and determines the connexions between them and in them. It 
does not consider, for example, the relation of line to surface, and when it 
compares the diameter of a circle with its circumference, it runs up against 
their incommensurability, 1.e. a relation in terms of the notion, an infinite 
element, that escapes mathematical determination. 

Immanent or so-called pure mathematics, again, does not oppose time 
qua time to space, as a second subject-matter for consideration. Applied 
mathematics, no doubt, treats of time, as also of motion, and other concrete 
things as well; but it picks up from experience synthetic propositions — 1.e. 
statements of their relations, which are determined by their conceptual 
nature — and merely applies its formulae to those propositions assumed to 
start with. That the so-called proofs of propositions like that concerning the 


equilibrium of the lever, the relation of space and time in gravitation, etc., 
which applied mathematics frequently gives, should be taken and given as 
proofs, is itself merely a proof of how great the need is for knowledge to 
have a process of proof, seeing that, even where proof is not to be had, 
knowledge yet puts a value on the mere semblance of it, and gets thereby a 
certain sense of satisfaction. A criticism of those proofs would be as 
instructive as it would be significant, if the criticism could strip 
mathematics of this artificial finery, and bring out its limitations, and thence 
show the necessity for another type of knowledge. 

As to time, which, it is to be presumed, would, by way of the counterpart 
to space, constitute the object-matter of the other division of pure 
mathematics, this is the notion itself in the form of existence. The principle 
of quantity, of difference which is not determined by the notion, and the 
principle of equality, of abstract, lifeless unity, are incapable of dealing with 
that sheer restlessness of life and its absolute and inherent process of 
differentiation. It is therefore only in an arrested, paralysed form, only in the 
form of the quantitative unit, that this essentially negative activity becomes 
the second object-matter of this way of knowing, which, itself an external 
operation, degrades what is self-moving to the level of mere matter, in order 
thus to get an indifferent, external, lifeless content. 


13. The nature of philosophical truth and its method 


Philosophy, on the contrary, does not deal with a determination that is non- 
essential, but with a determination so far as it is an essential factor. The 
abstract or unreal is not its element and content, but the real, what is self- 
establishing, has life within itself, existence in its very notion. It is the 
process that creates its own moments in its course, and goes through them 
all; and the whole of this movement constitutes its positive content and its 
truth. This movement includes, therefore, within it the negative factor as 


well, the element which would be named falsity if it could be considered 
one from which we had to abstract. The element that disappears has rather 
to be looked at as itself essential, not in the sense of being something fixed, 
that has to be cut off from truth and allowed to lie outside it, heaven knows 
where; just as similarly the truth is not to be held to stand on the other side 
as an immovable lifeless positive element. Appearance is the process of 
arising into being and passing away again, a process that itself does not 
arise and does not pass away, but is per se, and constitutes reality and the 
life-movement of truth. The truth is thus the bacchanalian revel, where not a 
member is sober; and because every member no sooner becomes detached 
than it eo ipso collapses straightway, the revel is just as much a state of 
transparent unbroken calm. Judged by that movement, the particular shapes 
which mind assumes do not indeed subsist any more than do determinate 
thoughts or ideas; but they are, all the same, as much positive and necessary 
moments, as negative and transitory. In the entirety of the movement, taken 
as an unbroken quiescent whole, that which obtains distinctness in the 
course of its process and secures specific existence, is preserved in the form 
of a self-recollection, in which existence is self-knowledge, and self- 
knowledge, again, is immediate existence. 

It might well seem necessary to state at the outset the chief points in 
connexion with the method of this process, the way in which science 
operates. Its nature, however, is to be found in what has already been said, 
while the proper systematic exposition of it is the special business of Logic, 
or rather is Logic itself. For the method is nothing else than the structure of 
the whole in its pure and essential form. In regard, however, to what has 
been hitherto currently held on this point, we must be sensible that the 
system of ideas bearing on the question of philosophical method, belongs 
also to a stage of mental culture that has now passed away. This may 
perhaps seem somewhat boastful or revolutionary; and I am far from 


adopting an attitude of that sort; but it is significant that the scientific 
régime bequeathed by mathematics — a régime of explanations, divisions, 
axioms, an array of theorems, with proofs, principles, and the consequences 
and conclusions drawn from them — all this has already come to be 
generally considered as at any rate out of date. Even though there is no clear 
idea why it is unsuitable, yet little or no use 1s made of it any longer; and 
even though it is not condemned outright, it is all the same not in favour. 
And we must be so far prejudiced in favour of what is excellent to believe 
that it can turn itself to practical account, and make itself acceptable. But it 
is not difficult to see that the method of propounding a proposition, 
producing reasons for it and then refuting its opposite by reasons too, is not 
the form in which truth can appear. Truth moves itself by its very nature; 
but the method just mentioned is a form of knowledge external to its 
material. Hence it is peculiar to mathematics and must be left to 
mathematics, which, as already indicated, takes for its principle the relation 
of quantity, a relation alien to the notion, and gets its material from lifeless 
space, and the equally lifeless numerical unit. Or, again, such a method, 
adopting a freer style, one involving more of arbitrariness and chance, may 
have a place in ordinary life, in a conversation, or in supplying matter-of- 
fact instruction for the satisfaction of curiosity rather than knowledge, very 
much as a preface does. In every-day life the mind finds its content in 
different kinds of knowledge, experiences of various sorts, concrete facts of 
sense, thoughts, too, and principles, and, in general, in whatever lies ready 
to hand, or passes for a solid stable entity, or real being. The mind follows 
wherever this leads, sometimes interrupting the connexion by an 
unrestrained caprice in dealing with the content, and takes up the attitude of 
determining and handling it in quite an external fashion. It runs the content 
back to some touchstone of certainty or other, even though it be but the 


feeling of the moment; and conviction is satisfied if it reaches some familiar 
resting-place. 

But when the necessity of the notion banishes from its realm the loose 
procedure of the “raisonnements” of conversation, as well as the pedantic 
style of scientific pomposity, its place, as we have already mentioned, must 
not be taken by the disconnected utterance of presageful surmise and 
inspiration, and the arbitrary caprice of prophetic utterance; for this does not 
merely despise that particular form of scientific procedure, but contemns 
scientific procedure altogether. 


14. Against schematizing formalism 


Now that the triplicity, adopted in the system of Kant — a method 
rediscovered, to begin with, by instinctive insight, but left lifeless and 
uncomprehended — has been raised to its significance as an absolute 
method, true form is thereby set up in its true content, and the conception of 
science has come to light. But the use this form has been put to in certain 
quarters has no right to the name of science. For we see it there reduced to a 
lifeless schema, to nothing better than a mere shadow, and scientific 
organization to a synoptic table. This formalism — about which we spoke 
before in general terms, and whose procedure we wish here to state more 
fully — thinks it has comprehended and expressed the nature and life of a 
given form when it proclaims a determination of the schema to be its 
predicate. The predicate may be subjectivity or objectivity, or again 
magnetism, electricity, and so on, contraction or expansion, East or West, 
and such like — a form of predication that can be multiplied indefinitely, 
because according to this way of working each determination, each mode, 
can be applied as a form or schematic element in the case of every other, 
and each will thankfully perform. the same service for any other. With a 
circle of reciprocities of this sort it is impossible to make out what the real 


fact in question is, or what the one or the other is. We find there sometimes 
constituents of sense picked up from ordinary intuition, determinate 
elements which to be sure should mean something else than they say; at 
other times what is inherently significant, viz. pure determinations of 
thought-like subject, object, substance, cause, universality, etc.-these are 
applied just as uncritically and unreflectingly as in every-day life, are used 
much as people employ the terms strong and weak, expansion and 
contraction. As a result that type of metaphysics is as unscientific as those 
ideas of sense. 

Instead of the inner activity and self-movement of its own actual life, 
such a simple determination of direct intuition (Anschauung) — which 
means here sense-knowledge — is predicated in accordance with a 
superficial analogy, and this external and empty application of the formula 
is called “construction”. The same thing happens here, however, as in the 
case of every kind of formalism. A man’s head must be indeed dull if he 
could not in a quarter of an hour get up the theory that there are enervating, 
innervating, and indirectly enervating diseases and as many cures, and who 
could not — since not so long ago instruction of that sort sufficed for the 
purpose-in as short a time be turned from being a man who works by rule of 
thumb into a theoretical physician. Formalism in the case of speculative 
Philosophy of Nature (Naturphilosophie) takes the shape of teaching that 
understanding is electricity, animals are nitrogen, or equivalent to South or 
North and so on. When it does this, whether as badly as it is here expressed 
or even concocted with more terminology, such forceful procedure brings 
and holds together elements to all appearance far removed from one 
another; the violence done to stable inert sense-elements by connecting 
them in this way, confers on them merely the semblance of a conceptual 
unity, and spares itself the trouble of doing what is after all the important 
thing — expressing the notion itself, the meaning that underlies sense-ideas. 


All this sort of thing may strike anyone who has no experience with 
admiration and wonder. He may be awed by the profound genius he thinks 
it displays, and be delighted at the happy ingenuity of such 
characterizations, since they fill the place of the abstract notion with 
something tangible and sensuous, and so make it more pleasing; and he may 
congratulate himself on feeling an instinctive mental affinity for that 
glorious way of proceeding. The trick of wisdom of that sort is as quickly 
acquired as it is easy to practise. Its repetition, when once it is familiar, 
becomes as boring as the repetition of any bit of sleight-of-hand once we 
see through it. The instrument for producing this monotonous formalism is 
no more difficult to handle than the palette of a painter, on which lie only 
two colours, say red and green, the former for colouring the surface when 
we want a historical piece, the latter when we want a bit of landscape. It 
would be difficult to settle which is greater in all this, the agreeable ease 
with which everything in heaven and earth and under the earth is plastered 
with that botch of colour, or the conceit that prides itself on the excellence 
of its means for every conceivable purpose; the one lends support to the 
other. What results from the use of this method of sticking on to everything 
in heaven and earth, to every kind of shape and form, natural and spiritual, 
the pair of determinations from the general schema, and filing everything in 
this manner, is no less than an “account as clear as noonday” of the 
organized whole of the universe. It is, that 1s to say, a synoptic index, like a 
skeleton with tickets stuck all over it, or like the rows of boxes kept shut 
and labelled in a grocer’s stall; and is as intelligible as either the one or the 
other. It has lost hold of the living nature of concrete fact; just as in the 
former case we have merely dry bones with flesh and blood all gone, and in 
the latter, there is shut away in those boxes something equally lifeless too. 
We have already remarked that the final outcome of this style of thinking 1s, 
at the same time, to paint entirely in one kind of colour; for it turns with 


contempt from the distinctions in the schematic table, looks on them as 
belonging to the activity of mere reflection, and lets them drop out of sight 
in the void of the Absolute, and there reinstates pure identity, pure formless 
whiteness. Such uniformity of colouring in the schema with its lifeless 
determinations, this absolute identity, and the transition from one to the 
other — these are the one as well as the other, the expression of inert 
lifeless understanding, and equally an external process of knowledge. 

Not only can what is excellent not escape the fate of being thus 
devitalized and despiritualized and excoriated of seeing its skin paraded 
about by lifeless knowledge and the conceit such knowledge engenders; but 
rather, such a fate lets us realize the power the “excellent” exercises over 
the heart (Gemuith), if not over the mind (Geist). Moreover, we recognize 
thereby, too, the constructive unfolding into universality and 
determinateness of form which marks the complete attainment of 
excellence, and which alone makes it possible that this universality can be 
turned to superficial uses. 

Science can become an organic system only by the inherent life of the 
notion. In science the determinateness, which was taken from the schema 
and stuck on to existing facts in external fashion, is the self directing inner 
soul of the concrete content. The movement of what is partly consists in 
becoming another to itself, and thus developing explicitly into its own 
immanent content; partly, again, it takes this evolved content, this existence 
it assumes, back into itself, 1.e. makes itself into a moment, and reduces 
itself to simple determinateness. In the first stage of the process negativity 
lies in the function of distinguishing and establishing existence; in this latter 
return into self, negativity consists in the bringing about of determinate 
simplicity. It is in this way that the content shows its specific characteristic 
not to be received from something else, and stuck on externally; the content 
gives itself this determinate characteristic, appoints itself of its own 


initiative to the rank of a moment and to a place in the whole. The pigeon- 
holing process of understanding retains for itself the necessity and the 
notion controlling the content, that which constitutes the concrete element, 
the actuality and living process of the subject-matter which it labels: or 
rather, understanding does not retain this for itself, on the contrary, 
understanding fails to know it. For if it had as much insight as that, it would 
surely show that it had. It is not even aware of the need for such insight; if it 
were, it would drop its schematizing process, or at least would no longer be 
satisfied to know by way of a mere table of contents. A table of contents is 
all that understanding gives, the content itself it does not furnish at all. 

If the specific determination (say even one like magnetism) is one that in 
itself is concrete or actual, it all the same gets degraded into something 
lifeless and inert, since it is merely predicated of another existing entity, and 
not known as an immanent living principle of this existence; nor is there 
any comprehension of how in this entity its intrinsic and peculiar way of 
expressing and producing itself takes effect. This, the very kernel of the 
matter, formal understanding leaves to others to add later on. Instead of 
making its way into the inherent content of the matter in hand, 
understanding always takes a survey of the whole, assumes a position above 
the particular existence about which it 1s speaking, 1.e. it does not see it at 
all. True scientific knowledge, on the contrary, demands abandonment to 
the very life of the object, or, which means the same thing, claims to have 
before it the inner necessity controlling the object, and to express this only. 
Steeping itself in its object, it forgets to take that general survey, which is 
merely a turning of knowledge away from the content back into itself. But 
being sunk into the material in hand, and following the course that such 
material takes, true knowledge returns back into itself, yet not before the 
content in its fullness is taken into itself, 1s reduced to the simplicity of 
being a determinate characteristic, drops to the level of being one aspect of 


an existing entity, and passes over into its higher truth. By this process the 
whole as such, surveying its entire content, itself emerges out of the wealth 
wherein its process of reflection seemed to be lost. 

In general, in virtue of the principle that, as we expressed it before, 
substance is implicitly and in itself subject, all content makes its reflection 
into itself in its own special way. The subsistence or substance of anything 
that exists is its self-identity; for its want of identity, or oneness with itself, 
would be its dissolution. But self-identity is pure abstraction; and this is just 
thinking. When I say Quality, I state simple determinateness; by means of 
its quality one existence is distinguished from another or is an “existence”; 
it is for itself, something on its own account, or subsists with itself because 
of this simple characteristic. But by doing so it is essentially Thought. 

Here we find contained the principle that Being is Thought: here is 
exercised that insight which usually tends to deviate from the ordinary non- 
conceptual way of speaking of the identity of thought and being. In virtue, 
further, of the fact that subsistence on the part of what exists is self-identity 
or pure abstraction, it is the abstraction of itself from itself, in other words, 
is itself its own want of identity with itself and dissolution — its own proper 
inwardness and retraction into self — its process of becoming. 

Owing, to the nature which being thus has, and so far as what is has this 
nature from the point of view of knowledge, this thinking is not an activity 
which treats the content as something alien and external; it is not reflection 
into self away from the content. Science is not that kind of Idealism which 
stepped into the place of the Dogmatism of mere assertion and took the 
shape of a Dogmatism of mere assurance, the Dogmatism of mere self- 
certainty. Rather, since knowledge sees the content go back into its own 
proper inner nature, the activity of knowledge is absorbed in that content — 
for it (the activity) is the immanent self of the content — and 1s also at the 
same time returned into itself, for this activity is pure self-identity in 


otherness. In this way the knowing activity is the artful device which, while 
seeming to refrain from activity, looks on and watches how specific 
determinateness with its concrete life, just where it believes it is working 
out its own self-preservation and its own private interest, is, in point of fact, 
doing the very opposite, is doing what brings about its own dissolution and 
makes itself a moment in the whole. 

While, in the foregoing, the significance of Understanding was stated 
from the point of view of the self-consciousness of substance; by what has 
been here stated we can see clearly its significance from the point of view 
of substance gua being. Existence is Quality, self-identical determinateness, 
or determinate simplicity, determinate thought: this is existence from the 
point of view of Understanding. On this account it is as Anaxagoras first 
thought reality to be. Those who succeeded him grasped the nature of 
existence in a more determinate way as determinate or specific universality, 
kind or species. The term species or kind seems indeed too ordinary and 
inadequate for Ideas, for beauty, holiness, eternal, which are the vogue in 
these days. As a matter of fact, however, idea means neither more nor less 
than kind, species. But we often find nowadays that a term which exactly 
designates a conception is despised and rejected, and another preferred to it 
which hides and obscures the conception, and thus sounds more edifying, 
even though this is merely due to its being expressed in a foreign language. 

Precisely for the reason that existence is designated a species or kind, it 
is naked simple thought: simplicity, 1s substance. It is on account of its 
simplicity, its self-identity, that it appears steady, fixed, and permanent. But 
this self-identity is likewise negativity; hence that fixed and stable existence 
carries the process of its own dissolution within itself. The determinateness 
appears at first to be so solely through its relation to something else; and its 
process seems imposed and forced upon it externally. But its having its own 
otherness within itself, and the fact of its being a self-initiated process — 


these are implied in the very simplicity of thought itself. For this is self- 
moving thought, thought that distinguishes, is inherent inwardness, the pure 
notion. Thus, then, it is the very nature of understanding to be a process; 
and being a process it is Rationality. 

In the nature of existence as thus described — to be its own notion and 
being in one — consists logical necessity in general. This alone is what is 
rational, the rhythm of the organic whole: it is as much knowledge of 
content as that content is notion and essential nature. In other words, this 
alone is the sphere and element of speculative thought. The concrete shape 
of the content is resolved by its’ own inherent process into a simple 
determinate quality. Thereby it is raised to logical form, and its being and 
essence coincide; its concrete existence is merely this process that takes 
place, and is eo ipso logical existence. It is therefore needless to apply a 
formal scheme to the concrete content in an external fashion; the content is 
in its very nature a transition into a formal shape, which, however, ceases to 
be formalism of an external kind, because the form is the indwelling 
process of the concrete content itself. 

This nature of scientific method, which consists partly in being 
inseparable from the content, and partly in determining the rhythm of its 
movement by its own agency, finds, as we mentioned before, its peculiar 
systematic expression in speculative philosophy. What is here stated 
describes in effect the essential principle; but cannot stand for more at this 
stage than an assertion or assurance by way of anticipation. The truth it 
contains is not to be found in this exposition, which is in part historical in 
character. And just for that reason, too, it is not in the least refuted if anyone 
assures us on the contrary that this is not so, that the process instead is here 
so and so; if ideas we are all used to, being truths accepted or settled and 


familiar to everyone, are brought to mind and recounted; or, again, if 


something new is served up and Guaranteed as coming from the inner 
sanctuaries of inspired intuition. 

Such a view is bound to meet with opposition. The first instinctive 
reaction on the part of knowing, when offered something that was 
unfamiliar, is usually to resist it. It seeks by that means to save freedom and 
native insight, to secure its own inherent authority against alien authority — 
for that is the way anything apprehended for the first time appears. This 
attitude is adopted, too, in order to do away with the semblance of a kind of 
disgrace which would lie in the fact that something has had to be learnt. In 
like manner, again, when the unfamiliar or unknown is received with 
applause, the reaction is in the same way an exaltation of freedom and 
native authority. It consists in something analogous to ultra-revolutionary 


declamation and action. 
15. The demands of the study of philosophy 


Hence the important thing for the student of science is to make himself 
undergo the strenuous toil of conceptual reflection, of thinking in the form 
of the notion. This demands concentrated attention on the notion as such, on 
simple and ultimate determinations like being-in-itself, being-for-itself, self- 
identity, and so on; for these are elemental, pure, self-determined functions 
of a kind we might call souls, were it not that their conceptual nature 
denotes something higher than that term contains. The interruption by 
conceptual thought of the habit of always thinking in figurative ideas 
(Vorstellungen) is as annoying and troublesome to this way of thinking as to 
that process of formal intelligence which in its reasoning rambles about 
with no real thoughts to reason with. The former, the habit, may be called 
materialized thinking, a fortuitous mental state, one that is absorbed in what 
is material, and hence finds it very distasteful at once to lift its self clear of 
this matter and be with itself alone. The latter, the process of raisonnement, 


is, on the other hand, detachment from all content, and conceited superiority 
to it. What is wanted here is the effort and struggle to give up this kind of 
freedom, and instead of being a merely arbitrary principle directing the 
content anyhow, this freedom should sink into and pervade the content, 
should let it be directed and controlled by its own proper nature, i.e. by the 
self as its own self. and should observe this process taking place. We must 
abstain from interrupting the immanent rhythm of the movement of 
conceptual thought; we must refrain from arbitrarily interfering with it, and 
introducing ideas and reflections that have been obtained elsewhere. 
Restraint of this sort is itself an essential condition of attending to and 
getting at the real nature of the notion. 


16. Argumentative thinking in its negative attitude — 


There are two aspects in the case of that ratiocinative procedure which mark 
its contrast from conceptual thinking and call for further notice. 
Raisonnement, in the first place, adopts a negative attitude towards the 
content apprehended; knows how to refute it and reduce it to nothingness. 
To see what the content is not is merely a negative process; it is a dead halt, 
which does not of itself go beyond itself, and proceed to a new content; it 
has to get hold of something else from somewhere or other in order to have 
once more a content. It is reflection upon and into the empty ego, the vanity 
of its own knowledge. Conceit of this kind brings out not only that this 
content is vain and empty, but also that to see this is itself fatuity too: for it 
is negation with no perception of the positive element within it. In that this 
reflection does not even have its own negativity as its content, it 1s not 
inside actual fact at all, but for ever away outside it. On that account it 
imagines that by asserting mere emptiness it is going much farther than 
insight that embraces and reveals a wealth of content. On the other hand, in 
the case of conceptual thinking, as was above indicated, the negative aspect 


falls within the content itself, and is the positive substance of that content, 
as well as being its inherent character and moving principle as by being the 
entirety of what these are. Looked at as a result, it is determinate specific 
negation, the negative which is the outcome of this process, and 


consequently is a positive content as well. 
17. — in its positive attitude; its subject 


In view of the fact that ratiocinative thinking has a content, whether of 
images or thoughts or a mixture of both, there is another side to its process 
which makes conceptual comprehension difficult for it. The peculiar nature 
of this aspect is closely connected with the essential meaning of the idea 
above described, in fact, expresses the idea in the way this appears as the 
process of thinking apprehension. For just as ratiocinative thinking in its 
negative reference, which we have been describing, is nothing but the self 
into which the content returns; in the same way, on the other hand, in its 
positive cognitive process the self is an ideally presented subject to which 
the content is related as an accident and predicate. This subject constitutes 
the basis to which the content is attached and on which the process moves 
to and fro. Conceptual thinking goes on in quite a different way. Since the 
concept or notion is the very self of the object, manifesting itself as the 
development of the object, it is not a quiescent subject, passively supporting 
accidents: it is a self-determining active concept which takes up its 
determinations and makes them its own. In the course of this process that 
inert passive subject really disappears; it enters into the different 
constituents and pervades the content; instead of remaining in inert 
antithesis to determinateness of content, it constitutes, in fact, that very 
specificity, i.e. the content as differentiated along with the process of 
bringing this about. Thus the solid basis, which ratiocination found in an 
inert subject, is shaken to its foundations, and the only object is this very 


movement of the subject. The subject supplying the concrete filling to its 
own content ceases to be something transcending. this content, and cannot 
have further predicates or accidents. Conversely, again, the scattered 
diversity of the content is brought under the control of the self, and so 
bound together; the content is not a universal that can be detached from the 
subject, and adapted to several indifferently. Consequently the content is in 
truth no longer predicate of the subject; it is the very substance, is the 
inmost reality, and the very principle of what is being considered. Ideational 
thinking (vorstellen), since its nature consists in dealing with accidents or 
predicates, and in exercising the right to transcend them because they are 
nothing more than predicates and accidents — this way of thinking is 
checked in its course, since that which has in the proposition the form of a 
predicate is itself the substance of the statement. It 1s met by a counter- 
thrust, as we may say. Starting from the subject, as if this were a permanent 
base on which to proceed, it discovers, by the predicate being in reality the 
substance, that the subject has passed into the predicate, and has thereby 
ceased to be subject: and since in this way what seems to be predicate has 
become the entire mass of the content, whole and complete, thinking cannot 
wander and ramble about at will, but is restrained and controlled by this 
weight of content. 

Usually the subject is first set down as the fixed and objective self; from 
this fixed position the necessary process passes on to the multiplicity of 
determinations or predicates. Here the knowing ego takes the place of that 
subject and is the function of knitting or combining the predicates one with 
another, and is the subject holding them fast. But since the former subject 
enters into the determinate constituents themselves, and is their very life, 
the subject in the second case — viz. the knowing subject — finds that the 
former, — which it is supposed to be done with and which it wants to 
transcend, in order to return into itself, — is still there in the predicate: and 


instead of being able to be the determining agency in the process of 
resolving the predicate — reflectively deciding whether this or that 
predicate should be attached to the former subject — it has really to deal 
with the self of the content, is not allowed to be something on its own 
account (fiir sich), but has to exist along with this content. 

What has been said can be expressed in a formal manner by saying that 
the nature of judgment or the proposition in general, which involves the 
distinction of subject and predicate, is subverted and destroyed by the 
speculative judgment; and the identical proposition, which the former 
becomes [by uniting subject and predicate], implies the rejection and 
repudiation of the above relation between subject and predicate. This 
conflict between the form of a proposition in general and the unity of the 
notion which destroys that form, is similar to what we find between metre 
and accent in the case of rhythm. Rhythm is the result of what hovers 
between and unites both. So in the case of the speculative or philosophical 
judgment; the identity of subject and predicate is not intended to destroy 
their distinction, as expressed in propositional form; their unity is to arise as 
a harmony of the elements. The form of the judgment is the way the 
specific sense appears, or is made manifest, the accent which differentiates 
the meaning it contains: that the predicate expresses the substance, and the 
subject itself falls within the universal, is however the unity wherein that 
accent dies away. 

To explain what has been said by examples let us take the proposition 
God is Being. The predicate is “being”: it has substantive significance, and 
thus absorbs the meaning of the subject within it. Being is meant to be here 
not predicate but the essential nature. Thereby, God seems to cease to be 
what he was when the proposition was put forward, viz. a fixed subject. 
Thinking [i.e. ordinary reflection], instead of getting any farther with the 
transition from subject to predicate, in reality finds its activity checked 


through the loss of the subject, and it is thrown back on the thought of the 
subject because it misses this subject. Or again, since the predicate has itself 
been pronounced to be a subject, to be the being, to be the essential reality, 
which exhausts the nature of the subject, thinking finds the subject directly 
present in the predicate too: and now, instead of having, in the predicate, 
gone into itse/f, and preserved the freedom characteristic of ratiocination, it 
is absorbed in the content all the while, or, at any rate 1s required to be so. 
Similarly when it is said: “the real is the universal”, the real, gua subject, 
passes away in its predicate. The universal is not only meant to have the 
significance of a predicate, as if the proposition stated that the real is 
universal: the universal is meant to express the essential nature of the real. 
Thinking therefore loses that fixed objective basis which it had in the 
subject, just as much as in the predicate it is thrown back on the subject, and 
therein returns not into itself but into the subject underlying the content. 
This unaccustomed restraint imposed upon thought is for the most part 
the cause of the complaints concerning the unintelligibility of philosophical 
writings, when otherwise the individual has in him the requisite mental 
cultivation for understanding them. In what has been said we see the reason 
for the specific charge often made against them, that a good deal has to be 
read repeatedly before it can be understood — an accusation which is meant 
to convey something improper in the extreme, and one which if granted to 
be sound admits of no further reply. It is obvious from the above what is the 
state of the case here. The philosophical proposition, being a proposition, 
calls up the accepted view of the usual relation of subject and predicate, and 
suggests the idea of the customary procedure which takes place in 
knowledge. Its philosophical content destroys this way of proceeding and 
the ordinary view taken of this process. The common view discovers that 
the statement is intended in another sense than it is thinking of, and this 


correction of its opinion compels knowledge to recur to the proposition and 
take it now in some other sense. 

There is a difficulty which might well be avoided. It consists in mixing 
up the methods of procedure followed by speculation and ratiocination, 
when what is said of the subject has at one time the significance of its 
conceptual principle, and at another time the meaning of its predicate or 
accidental quality. The one mode of thinking invalidates the other; and only 
that philosophical exposition can manage to become plastic in character 
which resolutely sets aside and has nothing to do with the ordinary way of 
relating the parts of a proposition. 

As a matter of fact, non-speculative thinking has its rights too, which are 
justifiable, but are disregarded in the speculative way of stating a 
proposition. Abolishing the form of the proposition must not take place only 
in an immediate manner, through the mere content of the proposition. On 
the contrary, we must give explicit expression to this cancelling process; it 
must be not only that internal restraining and confining of thought within its 
own substance; this turning of the conception back into itself has to be 
expressly brought out and stated. This process, which constitutes what 
formerly had to be accomplished by proof, is the internal dialectical 
movement of the proposition itself. This alone is the concrete speculative 
element, and only the explicit expression of this is a speculative systematic 
exposition. Qua proposition, the speculative aspect is merely the internal 
restriction of thought within its own substance where the return of the 
essential principle into itself is not yet brought out. Hence we often find 
philosophical expositions referring us to the inner intuition, and thus 
dispensing with the systematic statement of the dialectical movement of the 
proposition, which is what we wanted all the while. The proposition ought 
to express what the truth is: in its essential nature the truth is subject: being 
so, it is merely the dialectical movement, this self-producing course of 


activity, maintaining, its advance by returning back into itself. In the case of 
knowledge in other spheres this aspect of expressly stating the internal 
nature of the content is constituted by proof. When dialectic, however, has 
been separated from proof, the idea of philosophical demonstration as a 
matter of fact has vanished altogether. 

On this point it may be mentioned that the dialectical process likewise 
consists of parts or elements which are propositions. The difficulty 
indicated seems therefore to recur continually, and seems to be a difficulty 
inherent in the nature of the case. This is like what happens in the ordinary 
process of proving anything; the grounds it makes use of need themselves to 
be based on other grounds again, and so on ad infinitum. This manner of 
furnishing grounds and conditions, however, concerns that type of proof 
from which the dialectical movement is distinct and hence belongs to the 
process of external knowledge. As to what this movement is, its element is 
the bare concept; this furnishes a content which is through and through 
subject impliciter and per se. There is to be found, therefore, no sort of 
content standing in a relation, as it were, to an underlying subject, and 
getting its significance by being attached to this as a predicate. The 
proposition as it appears is a mere empty form. 

Apart from the sensuously apprehended or ideally presented 
(vorgestellten) self, it is in the main the mere name gua name which denotes 
the subject pure and simple, the empty unit without any conceptual 
character. For this reason it would e.g. be expedient to avoid the name 
“God”, because this word is not in its primary use a conception as well, but 
the special name of an underlying subject, its fixed resting-place; while, on 
the other hand, being or the one, singleness, subject, etc., themselves 
directly indicate conceptions. Furthermore, if speculative truths are stated 
about that subject [God], even then their content is devoid of the immanent 
notion, because that content is merely present in the form of a passive 


subject, and owing to this the speculative truths easily take on the character 
of mere edification. From this side, too, the obstacle, arising from the habit 
of putting the speculative predicate in the form of a proposition, instead of 
taking it as an inherent essential conception, is capable of being made 
greater or less by the mere way philosophical truths are put forward. 
Philosophical exposition, faithfully following its insight into the nature of 
speculative truth, must retain the dialectical form, and exclude everything 
which is not grasped conceptually and is conception. 

Just as much as in the procedure of ratiocination, the study of philosophy 
finds obstruction, too, in the unreasoning conceit that builds itself on well- 
established truths, which the possessor considers he has no need to return 
upon and reconsider, but rather takes to be fundamental, and thinks he can 
by means thereof propound as well as decide and pass sentence. In this 
regard, it is especially needful to make once again a serious business of 
philosophy. In all spheres of science, art, skill, and handicraft it 1s never 
doubted that, in order to master them, a considerable amount of trouble 
must be spent in learning and in being trained. As regards philosophy, on 
the contrary, there seems still an assumption prevalent that, though every 
one with eyes and fingers is not on that account in a position to make shoes 
if he only has leather and a last, yet everybody understands how to 
philosophize straight away, and pass judgment on philosophy, simply 
because he possesses the criterion for doing so in his natural reason — as if 
he did not in the same way possess the standard for shoemaking too in his 
own foot. It seems as if the possession of philosophy lay just in the want of 
knowledge and study, as if philosophy left off where the latter began. It, is 
commonly held to be a formal kind of knowledge devoid of all substantial 
content. There is a general failure to perceive that, in the case of any 
knowledge, and any science, what is taken for truth, even as regards 
content, can only deserve the name of “truth” when philosophy has had a 


hand in its production. Let the other sciences try as much as they like to get 
along by ratiocination or raisonnement without philosophy, they are unable 
to keep alive without it, or to have any spiritual significance and truth in 
them. 


18. Natural philosophizing as healthy common sense and as genius 


As regards philosophy in its proper and genuine sense, we find put forward 
without any hesitation, as an entirely sufficient equivalent for the long 
course of mental discipline — for that profound and fruitful process through 
which the human spirit attains to knowledge — the direct revelation of the 
divine and the healthy common sense of mankind, unconcerned with and 
undisciplined by any other knowledge or by proper philosophical reflection. 
These are held to be a good substitute for real philosophy, much in the way 
that chicory is lauded as a substitute for coffee. It is not a very pleasing 
spectacle to observe uncultivated ignorance and crudity of mind, with 
neither form nor taste, without the capacity to concentrate its thoughts on an 
abstract proposition, still less on a connected statement of such 
propositions, confidently proclaiming itself to be intellectual freedom and 
toleration, and even the inspiration of genius. This last used once upon a 
time, as everyone knows, to be all the vogue in the case of poetry, as it is 
now in philosophy. Instead of poetry, however, the efforts of this form of 
inspiration, when it had any sense at all, resulted in the production of trivial 
prose, or, if it went beyond that, it produced raving harangues. In the same 
way here in the case of philosophy; philosophizing by the light of nature, 
which thinks itself too good for conceptual thinking, and, because of the 
want of it, takes itself to have direct intuitive ideas and poetical thoughts — 
such philosophizing trades in arbitrary combinations of an imagination 
merely disorganized through thinking — fictitious creations that are neither 
fish nor flesh, neither poetry nor philosophy. 


On the other hand again, when instinctive philosophy follows the more 
secure course prescribed by healthy common sense, it treats us to a 
rhetorical mélange of commonplace truths. When it is charged with the 
triviality of what it offers, it assures us, in reply, that the fullness and 
richness of its meaning lie deep down in its own heart, and that others must 
feel this too, since with such phrases as the “heart’s natural innocence’, 
“purity of conscience”, and so on, it supposes it has expressed things that 
are ultimate and final, to which no one can take exception, and about which 
nothing further can be required. But the very problem in hand was just that 
the best must not be left behind hidden away in secret, but be brought out of 
the depths and set forth in the light of day. It could quite well from the start 
have spared itself the trouble of bringing forward ultimate and final truths 
of that sort; they were long since to be found, say, in the Catechism, in 
popular proverbs, etc. It is an easy matter to grasp such truths in their 
indefinite and crooked inaccurate form, and in many cases to point out that 
the mind convinced of them is conscious of the very opposite truths. When 
it struggles to get itself out of the mental embarrassment thereby produced, 
it will tumble into further confusion, and possibly burst out with the 
assertion that in short and in fine the matter is settled, the truth is so and so, 
and anything else is mere “sophistry” — a password used by plain common 
sense against cultivated critical reason, like the phrase “visionary 
dreaming”, by which those ignorant of philosophy sum up its character once 
for all. Since the man of common sense appeals to his feeling, to an oracle 
within his breast, he is done with any one who does not agree. He has just to 
explain that he has no more to say to any one who does not find and feel the 
same as himself. In other words, he tramples the roots of humanity 
underfoot. For the nature of humanity is to impel men to agree with one 
another, and its very existence lies simply in the explicit realization of a 


community of conscious life. What is anti-human, the condition of mere 


animals, consists in keeping within the sphere of feeling pure and simple, 
and in being able to communicate only by way of feeling-states. 

When a man asks for a royal road to science, no more convenient and 
comfortable way can be mentioned to him than to put his trust in “healthy 
common sense”. And for the rest, to keep abreast of the times and advance 
with philosophy, let him read reviews of philosophical works, and even go 
the length of reading the prefaces and first paragraphs of the works 
themselves; for the latter give the general principles on which everything 
turns, while the reviews along with the historical notice provide over and 
above the critical judgment and appreciation, which, being a judgment 
passed on the work, goes farther than the work that is judged. This common 
way a man can take in his dressing-gown. But spiritual elation in the 
eternal, the sacred, the infinite, moves along the highway of truth in the 
robes of the high priests road that, from the first, is itself immediate being in 
its innermost, the inspiration of profound and original ideas and flashes of 
elevated thought. All the same, those depths do not yet reveal the well- 
spring of inner reality; nor, again, are these sky-rockets the empyrean. True 
thoughts and scientific insight can only be won by the labour of the notion. 
Conceptions alone can produce universality in the knowing process. This 
universality is critically developed and completely finished knowledge. It is 
not the common indefiniteness and inadequacy of ordinary intelligence. 
Nor, again, is it that extraordinary kind of universality where the powers 
and potencies of reason are spoiled and ruined by genius through indolence 
and self-conceit. It is truth which has successfully reached its own inherent 
native form. It is this universality which is capable of being the property of 


every self-conscious reason. 


19. Conclusion: the author’s relation to the public 


Since I have taken the self-development of the notion to be the medium 
wherein science really exists, and since in those respects to which I have 
drawn attention, as well as in others, current ideas about the nature of truth 
and the shape it assumes deviate from my view, and indeed are quite 
opposed to my position, the consideration of this divergence of view does 
not seem to promise well for a favourable reception of an attempt to 
expound the system of science in this sense. In the meantime, I may call to 
mind that while e.g. the supreme merit of Plato’s philosophy has sometimes 
been held to consist in his myths which are scientifically valueless, there 
have also been times, spoken of even as times of mere sentimental 
enthusiasm, when the Aristotelian philosophy has been respected on 
account of its speculative depth of insight, and when the Parmenides of 
Plato — perhaps the greatest literary product of ancient dialectic — has 
been taken to be the positive expression of the divine life, the unveiling and 
disclosing of its inmost truth. I may reflect, too, that notwithstanding much 
cloudy obscurity which was the product of ecstasy, this misunderstood 
ecstasy was in point of fact meant to be nothing else than the activity of the 
pure notion; furthermore, that what is best in the philosophy of our time 
takes its value to lie in its scientific character; and that, even though others 
take a different view, it is only in virtue of its scientific character that recent 
philosophy really gains validity and acceptance. Thus, then, I may hope too 
that this attempt to justify the claim of science to be a conceptual process, 
and systematically to develop and present science in this its own peculiar 
medium, will manage to make a way for itself by the inherent truth of the 
result accomplished. We may rest assured that it is the nature of truth to 
force its way to recognition when the time comes, and that it only appears 
when its time has come, and hence never appears too soon, and never finds 
a public that is not ripe to receive it. And, further, we may be sure that the 
individual thinker requires this result to take place, in order to give him 


confidence in regard to what is no more as yet than a matter for himself 
singly and alone, and in order to find his assurance, which in the first 
instance merely belongs to a particular individual, realized as something 
universal. In this connection, however, it is very often necessary to 
distinguish the public from those who take upon themselves to be its 
representatives and spokesmen. The public takes up an attitude in many 
respects quite different from the latter, indeed, even opposed to them. 
Whereas the public good-naturedly and generously will rather take the 
blame upon itself when a philosophical work is not quite acceptable or 
intelligible to it, these “representatives”, on the contrary, convinced of their 
own competence, put all the blame on the authors. The influence of the 
work on the public is more silent than the action of those “representatives”, 
who are like the dead burying their dead. While the general level of insight 
at the present time is in the main more highly cultivated, its curiosity more 
quickened and alert, and its judgment more swiftly made up and 
pronounced, so that the feet of those who will carry you out are already at 
the door: at the same time we have often to distinguish from all this the 
slower and more gradual effect which rectifies the direction of attention 
caught and compelled by imposing assurances, corrects, too, contemptuous 
censure, and after a little provides a contemporary audience for one part, 
while another after a temporary vogue finds no audience with posterity any 
longer. 

For the rest, at a time when the universal nature of spiritual life has 
become so very much emphasized and strengthened, and the mere 
individual aspect has become, as it should be, correspondingly a matter of 
indifference, when, too, that universal aspect holds, by the entire range of 
its substance, the full measure of the wealth it has built up, and lays claim to 
it all, the share in the total work of mind that falls to the activity of any 
particular individual can only be very small. Because this is so, the 


individual must all the more forget himself, as in fact the very nature of 
science implies and requires that he should; and he must, moreover, become 
and do what he can. But all the less must be demanded of him, just as he 
can expect the less from himself, and may ask the less for himself. 


Introduction 
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IT IS NATURAL to suppose that, before philosophy enters upon its subject 
proper-namely, the actual knowledge of what truly is-it is necessary to come 
first to an understanding concerning knowledge, which is looked upon as 
the instrument by which to take possession of the Absolute, or as the means 
through which to get a sight of it. The apprehension seems legitimate, on 
the one hand that there may be various kinds of knowledge, among which 
one might be better adapted than another for the attainment of our purpose- 
and thus a wrong choice is possible: on the other hand again that, since 
knowing is a faculty of a definite kind and with a determinate range, 
without the more precise determination of its nature and limits we might 
take hold on clouds of error instead of the heaven of truth. 

This apprehensiveness is sure to pass even into the conviction that the 
whole enterprise which sets out to secure for consciousness by means of 
knowledge what exists per se, is in its very nature absurd; and that between 
knowledge and the Absolute there lies a boundary which completely cuts 
off the one from the other. For if knowledge is the instrument by which to 
get possession of absolute Reality, the suggestion immediately occurs that 
the application of an instrument to anything does not leave it as it is for 
itself, but rather entails in the process, and has in view, a moulding and 
alteration of it. Or, again, if knowledge is not an instrument which we 
actively employ, but a kind of passive medium through which the light of 
the truth reaches us, then here, too, we do not receive it as it is in itself. but 
as it is through and in this medium. In either case we employ a means which 
immediately brings about the very opposite of its own end; or, rather, the 
absurdity lies in making use of any means at all. It seems indeed open to us 


to find in the knowledge of the way in which the instrument operates, a 
remedy for this parlous state; for thereby it becomes possible to remove 
from the result the part which, in our idea of the Absolute received through 
that instrument, belongs to the instrument, and thus to get the truth in its 
purity. But this improvement would, as a matter of fact, only bring us back 
to the point where we were before. If we take away again from a definitely 
formed thing that which the instrument has done in the shaping of it, then 
the thing (in this case the Absolute) stands before us once more just as it 
was previous to all this trouble, which, as we now see, was superfluous. If 
the Absolute were only to be brought on the whole nearer to us by this 
agency, without any chance being, wrought in it, like a bird caught by a 
limestick, it would certainly scorn a trick of that sort, if 1t were not in its 
very nature, and did it not wish to be, beside us from the start. For a trick is 
what knowledge in such a case would be, since by all its busy toil and 
trouble it gives itself the air of doing something quite different from 
bringing about a relation that is merely immediate, and so a waste of time to 
establish. Or, again, if the examination of knowledge, which we represent as 
a medium, makes us acquainted with the law of its refraction, it 1s likewise 
useless to eliminate this refraction from the result. For knowledge is not the 
divergence of the ray, but the ray itself by which the truth comes in contact 
with us; and if this be removed, the bare direction or the empty place would 
alone be indicated. 

Meanwhile, if the fear of falling into error introduces an element of 
distrust into science, which without any scruples of that sort goes to work 
and actually does know, it is not easy to understand why, conversely, a 
distrust should not be placed in this very distrust, and why we should not 
take care lest the fear of error is not just the initial error. As a matter of fact, 
this fear presupposes something, indeed a great deal, as truth, and supports 
its scruples and consequences on what should itself be examined 


beforehand to see whether it is truth. It starts with ideas of knowledge as an 
instrument, and as a medium; and presupposes a distinction of ourselves 
from this knowledge. More especially it takes for granted that the Absolute 
stands on one side, and that knowledge on the other side, by itself and cut 
off from the Absolute, is still something real; in other words, that 
knowledge, which, by being outside the Absolute, is certainly also outside 
truth, is nevertheless true — a position which, while calling itself fear of 
error, makes itself known rather as fear of the truth. 

This conclusion comes from the fact that the Absolute alone is true or 
that the True is alone absolute, It may be set aside by making the distinction 
that a know ledge which does not indeed know the Absolute as science 
wants to do, is none the less true too; and that knowledge in general, though 
it may possibly be incapable of grasping the Absolute, can still be capable 
of truth of another kind. But we shall see as we proceed that random talk 
like this leads in the long run to a confused distinction between the absolute 
truth and a truth of some other sort, and that “absolute”, “knowledge”, and 
so on, are words which presuppose a meaning that has first to be got at. 

With suchlike useless ideas and expressions about knowledge, as an 
instrument to take hold of the Absolute, or as a medium through which we 
have a glimpse of truth, and so on (relations to which all these ideas of a 
knowledge which is divided from the Absolute and an Absolute divided 
from knowledge in the last resort lead), we need not concern ourselves. Nor 
need we trouble about the evasive pretexts which create the incapacity of 
science out of the presupposition of such relations, in order at once to be rid 
of the toil of science, and to assume the air of serious and zealous effort 
about it. Instead of being troubled with giving answers to all these, they 
may be straightway rejected as adventitious and arbitrary ideas; and the use 
which is here made of words like “absolute”, “knowledge”, as also 


“objective” and “subjective”, and innumerable others, whose meaning is 


assumed to be familiar to everyone, might well be regarded as so much 
deception. For to give out that their significance is universally familiar and 
that everyone indeed possesses their notion, rather looks like an attempt to 
dispense with the only important matter, which is just to give this notion. 
With better right, on the contrary, we might spare ourselves the trouble of 
talking any notice at all of such ideas and ways of talking which would have 
the effect of warding off science altogether; for they make a mere empty 
show of knowledge which at once vanishes when science comes on the 
scene. 

But science, in the very fact that it comes on the scene, is itself a 
phenomenon; its “coming on the scene” 1s not yet itse/f carried out in all the 
length and breadth of its truth. In this regard, it is a matter of indifference 
whether we consider that it (science) is the phenomenon because it makes 
its appearance alongside another kind of knowledge, or call that other 
untrue knowledge its process of appearing. Science, however, must liberate 
itself from this phenomenality, and it can only do so by turning against it. 
For science cannot simply reject a form of knowledge which is not true, and 
treat this as a common view of things, and then assure us that itself is an 
entirely different kind of knowledge, and holds the other to be of no account 
at all; nor can it appeal to the fact that in this other there are presages of a 
better. By giving that assurance it would declare its force and value to lie in 
its bare existence; but the untrue knowledge appeals likewise to the fact that 
it is, and assures us that to it science is nothing. One barren assurance, 
however, is of just as much value as another. Still less can science appeal to 
the presages of a better, which are to be found present in untrue knowledge 
and are there pointing the way towards science; for it would, on the one 
hand, be appealing again in the same way to a merely existent fact; and, on 
the other, it would be appealing to itself, to the way in which it exists in 
untrue knowledge, 1.e. to a bad form of its own existence, to its appearance, 


rather than to its real and true nature (an und fir sich). For this reason we 
shall here undertake the exposition of knowledge as a phenomenon. 

Now because this exposition has for its object only phenomenal 
knowledge, the exposition itself seems not to be science, free, self-moving 
in the shape proper to itself, but may, from this point of view, be taken as 
the pathway of the natural consciousness which is pressing forward to true 
knowledge. Or it can be regarded as the path of the soul, which is traversing 
the series of its own forms of embodiment, like stages appointed for it by its 
own nature, that it may possess the clearness of spiritual life when, through 
the complete experience of its own self, it arrives at the knowledge of what 
it is in itself. 

Natural consciousness will prove itself to be only knowledge in principle 
or not real knowledge. Since, however, it immediately takes itself to be the 
real and genuine knowledge, this pathway has a negative significance for it; 
what is a realization of the notion of knowledge means for it rather the ruin 
and overthrow of itself; for on this road it loses its own truth. Because of 
that, the road can be looked on as the path of doubt, or more properly a 
highway of despair. For what happens there is not what is usually 
understood by doubting, a jostling against this or that supposed truth, the 
outcome of which is again a disappearance in due course of the doubt and a 
return to the former truth, so that at the end the matter is taken as it was 
before. On the contrary, that pathway is the conscious insight into the 
untruth of the phenomenal knowledge, for which that is the most real which 
is after all only the unrealized notion. On that account, too, this 
thoroughgoing scepticism is not what doubtless earnest zeal for truth and 
science fancies it has equipped itself with in order to be ready to deal with 
them — viz. the resolve, in science, not to deliver itself over to the thoughts 
of others on their mere authority, but to examine everything for itself, and 


only follow its own conviction, or, still better, to produce everything itself 
and hold only its own act for true. 

The series of shapes, which consciousness traverses on this road, is 
rather the detailed history of the process of training and educating 
consciousness itself up to the level of science. That resolve presents this 
mental development (Bi/dung) in the simple form of an intended purpose, as 
immediately finished and complete, as having taken place; this pathway, on 
the other hand, is, as opposed to this abstract intention, or untruth, the actual 
carrying out of that process of development. To follow one’s own 
conviction is certainly more than to hand oneself over to authority; but by 
the conversion of opinion held on authority into opinion held out of 
personal conviction, the content of what is held is not necessarily altered, 
and truth has not thereby taken the place of error. If we stick to a system of 
opinion and prejudice resting on the authority of others, or upon personal 
conviction, the one differs from the other merely in the conceit which 
animates the latter. Scepticism, directed to the whole compass of 
phenomenal consciousness, on the contrary, makes mind for the first time 
qualified to test what truth 1s; since it brings about a despair regarding what 
are called natural views, thoughts, and opinions, which it is matter of 
indifference to call personal or belonging to others, and with which the 
consciousness, that proceeds straight away to criticize and test, is still filled 
and hampered, thus being, as a matter of fact, incapable of what it wants to 
undertake. 

The completeness of the forms of unreal consciousness will be brought 
about precisely through the necessity of the advance and the necessity of 
their connection with one another. To make this comprehensible we may 
remark, by way of preliminary, that the exposition of untrue consciousness 
in its untruth is not a merely negative process. Such a one-sided view of it is 


what the natural consciousness generally adopts; and a knowledge, which 


makes this one-sidedness its essence, is one of those shapes assumed by 
incomplete consciousness which falls into the course of the inquiry itself 
and will come before us there. For this view is scepticism, which always 
sees in the result only pure nothingness, and abstracts from the fact that this 
nothing is determinate, is the nothing of that out of which it comes as a 
result. Nothing, however, is only, in fact, the true result, when taken as the 
nothing of what it comes from; it is thus itself a determinate nothing, and 
has a content. The scepticism which ends with the abstraction “nothing” or 
“emptiness” can advance from this not a step farther, but must wait and see 
whether there is possibly anything new offered, and what that is-in order to 
cast it into the same abysmal void. When once, on the other hand, the result 
is apprehended, as it truly is, as determinate negation, a new form has 
thereby immediately arisen; and in the negation the transition is made by 
which the progress through the complete succession of forms comes about 
of itself. 

The goal, however, is fixed for knowledge just as necessarily as the 
succession in the process. The terminus is at that point where knowledge is 
no longer compelled to go beyond itself, where it finds its own self, and the 
notion corresponds to the object and the object to the notion. The progress 
towards this goal consequently is without a halt, and at no earlier stage is 
satisfaction to be found. That which is confined to a life of nature is unable 
of itself to go beyond its immediate existence; but by something other than 
itself it is forced beyond that; and to be thus wrenched out of its setting is its 
death. Consciousness, however, is to itself its own notion; thereby it 
immediately transcends what is limited, and, since this latter belongs to it, 
consciousness transcends its own self. Along with the particular there is at 
the same time set up the “beyond”, were this only, as in spatial intuition, 
beside what is limited. Consciousness, therefore, suffers this violence at its 
own hands; it destroys its own limited satisfaction. When feeling of 


violence, anxiety for the truth may well withdraw, and struggle to preserve 
for itself that which is in danger of being lost. But it can find no rest. Should 
that anxious fearfulness wish to remain always in unthinking indolence, 
thought will agitate the thoughtlessness, its restlessness will disturb that 
indolence. Or let it take its stand as a form of sentimentality which assures 
us it finds everything good in its kind, and this assurance likewise will 
suffer violence at the hands of reason, which finds something not good just 
because and in so far as it is a kind. Or, again, fear of the truth may conceal 
itself from itself and others behind the pretext that precisely burning zeal for 
the very truth makes it so difficult, nay impossible, to find any other truth 
except that of which alone vanity is capable-that of being ever so much 
cleverer than any ideas, which one gets from oneself or others, could make 
possible. This sort of conceit which understands how to belittle every truth 
and turn away from it back into itself, and gloats over this its own private 
understanding, which always knows how to dissipate every possible 
thought, and to find, instead of all the content, merely the barren Ego-this is 
a satisfaction which must be left to itself; for it flees the universal and seeks 
only an isolated existence on its own account (Fuirsichseyn). 

As the foregoing has been stated, provisionally and in general, 
concerning the manner and the necessity Of the process of the inquiry, it 
may also be of further service to make some observations regarding the 
method of carrying this out. This exposition, viewed as a process of relating 
science to phenomenal knowledge, and as an inquiry and critical 
examination into the reality of knowing, does not seem able to be effected 
without some presupposition which is laid down as an ultimate criterion. 
For an examination consists in applying an accepted standard, and, on the 
final agreement or disagreement therewith of what is tested, deciding 
whether the latter is right or wrong; and the standard in general, and so 
science, were this the criterion, is thereby accepted as the essence or 


inherently real (Ausich). But, here,. where science first appears on the 
scene, neither science nor any sort of standard has justified itself as the 
essence or ultimate reality; and without this no examination seems able to 
be instituted. 

This contradiction and the removal of it will become more definite if, to 
begin with, we call to mind the abstract determinations of knowledge and of 
truth as they are found in consciousness. Consciousness, we find, 
distinguishes from itself something, to which at the same time it relates 
itself; or, to use the current expression, there is something for 
consciousness; and the determinate form of this process of relating, or of 
there being something for a consciousness, is knowledge. But from this 
being for another we distinguish being in itself or per se; what is related to 
knowledge is likewise distinguished from it, and posited as also existing 
outside this relation; the aspect of being per se or in itself is called Truth. 
What really lies in these determinations does not further concern us here; 
for since the object of our inquiry is phenomenal knowledge., its 
determinations are also taken up, in the first instance, as they are 
immediately offered to us. And they are offered to us very much in the way 
we have just stated. 

If now our inquiry deals with the truth of knowledge, it appears that we 
are inquiring what knowledge is in itself. But in this inquiry knowledge is 
our object, it is for us; and the essential nature (Ansich) of knowledge, were 
this to come to light, would be rather its being for us: what we should assert 
to be its essence would rather be, not the truth of knowledge, but only our 
knowledge of it. The essence or the criterion would lie in us; and that which 
was to be compared with this standard, and on which a decision was to be 
passed as a result of this comparison, would not necessarily have to 


recognize that criterion. 


But the nature of the object which we are examining surmounts this 
separation, or semblance of separation, and presupposition. Consciousness 
furnishes its own criterion in itself, and the inquiry will thereby be a 
comparison of itself with its own self; for the distinction, just made, falls 
inside itself. In consciousness there is one element for an other, or, in 
general, consciousness implicates the specific character of the moment of 
knowledge. At the same time this “other” is to consciousness not merely for 
it, but also outside this relation, or has a being in itself, 1.e. there is the 
moment of truth. Thus in what consciousness inside itself declares to be the 
essence or truth we have the standard which itself sets up, and by which we 
are to measure its knowledge. Suppose we call knowledge the notion, and 
the essence or truth “being” or the object, then the examination consists in 
seeing whether the notion corresponds with the object. But if we call the 
inner nature of the object, or what it is in itself, the notion, and, on the other 
side, understand by object the notion gua object, 1.e. the way the notion is 
for an other, then the examination consists in our seeing whether the object 
corresponds to its own notion. It is clear, of course, that both of these 
processes are the same. The essential fact, however, to be borne in mind 
throughout the whole inquiry is that both these moments, notion and object, 
“being for another” and “being in itself’, themselves fall within that 
knowledge which we are examining. Consequently we do not require to 
bring standards with us, nor to apply our fancies and thoughts in the inquire; 
and just by our leaving these aside we are enabled to treat and discuss the 
subject as it actually is in itself and for itself, as it 1s in its complete reality. 

But not only in this respect, that notion and object, the criterion and what 
is to be tested, are ready to hand in consciousness itself, 1s any addition of 
ours superfluous, but we are also spared the trouble of comparing these two 
and of making an examination in the strict sense of the term; so that in this 


respect, too, since consciousness tests and examines itself, all we are left to 


do is simply and solely to look on. For consciousness is, on the one hand, 
consciousness of the object, on the other, consciousness of itself; 
consciousness of what to it is true, and consciousness of its knowledge of 
that truth. Since both are for the same consciousness, it is itself their 
comparison; it is the same consciousness that decides and knows whether 
its knowledge of the object corresponds with this object or not. The object, 
it is true, appears only to be in such wise for consciousness as 
consciousness knows it. Consciousness does not seem able to get, so to say, 
behind it as it is, not for consciousness, but in itself, and consequently 
seems also unable to test knowledge by it. But just because consciousness 
has, in general, knowledge of an object, there is already present the 
distinction that the inherent nature, what the object is in itself, is one thing 
to consciousness, while knowledge, or the being of the object for 
consciousness, is another moment. Upon this distinction, which is present 
as a fact, the examination turns. Should both, when thus compared, not 
correspond, consciousness seems bound to alter its knowledge, in order to 
make it fit the object. But in the alteration of the knowledge, the object 
itself also, in point of fact, is altered; for the knowledge which existed was 
essentially a knowledge of the object; with change in the knowledge, the 
object also becomes different, since it belonged essentially to this 
knowledge. Hence consciousness comes to find that what formerly to it was 
the essence is not what is per se, or what was per se was only per se for 
consciousness. Since, then, in the case of its object consciousness finds its 
knowledge not corresponding with this object, the object likewise fails to 
hold out; or the standard for examining 1s altered when that, whose criterion 
this standard was to be, does not hold its ground in the course of the 
examination; and the examination is not only an examination of knowledge, 


but also of the criterion used in the process. 


This dialectic process which consciousness executes on itself-on its 
knowledge as well as on its object — in the sense that out of it the new and 
true object arises, is precisely, what is termed Experience. In this 
connection, there is a moment in the process just mentioned which should 
be brought into more decided prominence, and by which a new light is cast 
on the scientific aspect of the following exposition. Consciousness knows 
something; this something is the essence or is per se. This object, however, 
is also the per se, the inherent reality, for consciousness. Hence comes 
ambiguity of this truth. Consciousness, as we see, has now two objects: one 
is the first per se, the second is the existence for consciousness of this per 
se. The last object appears at first sight to be merely the reflection of 
consciousness into itself, i.e. an idea not of an object, but solely of its 
knowledge of that first object. But, as was already indicated, by that very 
process the first object is altered; it ceases to be what is per se, and becomes 
consciously something which is per se only for consciousness. 
Consequently, then, what this real per se is for consciousness is truth: 
which, however, means that this is the essential reality, or the object which 
consciousness has. This new object contains the nothingness of the first; the 
new object is the experience concerning that first object. 

In this treatment of the course of experience, there is an element in virtue 
of which it does not seem to be in agreement with what is ordinarily 
understood by experience. The transition from the first object and the 
knowledge of it to the other object, in regard to which we say we have had 
experience, was so stated that the knowledge of the first object, the 
existence for consciousness of the first ens per se, is itself to be the second 
object. But it usually seems that we learn by experience the untruth of our 
first notion by appealing to some other object which we may happen to find 
casually and externally; so that, in general, what we have is merely the bare 
and simple apprehension of what is in and for itself. On the view above 


given, however, the new object is seen to have come about by a 
transformation or conversion of consciousness itself. This way of looking at 
the matter is our doing, what we contribute; by its means the series of 
experiences through which consciousness passes is lifted into a 
scientifically constituted sequence, but this does not exist for the 
consciousness we contemplate and consider. We have here, however, the 
same sort of circumstance, again, of which we spoke a short time ago when 
dealing with the relation of this exposition to scepticism, viz. that the result 
which at any time comes about in the case of an untrue mode of knowledge 
cannot possibly collapse into an empty nothing, but must necessarily be 
taken as the negation of that of which it is a result-a result which contains 
what truth the preceding mode of knowledge has in it. In the present 
instance the position takes this form: since what at first appeared as object 
is reduced, when it passes into consciousness, to what knowledge takes it to 
be, and the implicit nature, the real in itself, becomes what this entity per se, 
is for consciousness; this latter is the new object, whereupon there appears 
also a new mode or embodiment of consciousness, of which the essence is 
something other than that of the preceding mode. It is this circumstance 
which carries forward the whole succession of the modes or attitudes of 
consciousness in their own necessity. It is only this necessity, this 
origination of the new object-which offers itself to consciousness without 
consciousness knowing how it comes by it-that to us, who watch the 
process, is to be seen going on, so to say, behind its back. Thereby there 
enters into its process a moment of being per se, or of being for us, which is 
not expressly presented to that consciousness which is in the grip of 
experience itself. The content, however, of what we see arising, exists for it, 
and we lay hold of and comprehend merely its formal character, 1.e. its bare 
origination; for it, what has thus arisen has merely the character of object, 


while, for us, it appears at the same time as a process and coming into 
being. 

In virtue of that necessity this pathway to science is itself eo ipso 
science, and is, moreover, as regards its content, Science of the Experience 
of Consciousness. 

The experience which consciousness has concerning itself can, by its 
essential principle, embrace nothing less than the entire system of 
consciousness, the whole realm of the truth of mind, and in such wise that 
the moments of truth are set forth in the specific and peculiar character they 
here possess — 1.e. not as abstract pure moments, but as they are for 
consciousness, or as consciousness itself appears in its relation to them, and 
in virtue of which they are moments of the whole, are embodiments or 
modes of consciousness. In pressing forward to its true form of existence, 
consciousness will come to a point at which it lays aside its semblance of 
being hampered with what is foreign to it, with what is only for it and exists 
as an other; it will reach a position where appearance becomes identified 
with essence, where, in consequence, its exposition coincides with just this 
very point, this very stage of the science proper of mind. And, finally, when 
it grasps this its own essence, it will connote the nature of absolute 
knowledge itself. 


A. Consciousness 
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(IN ADDITION TO the works mentioned on (note), the reader may be 
referred to the analysis of Sensation and Perception in Plato’s Theaetetus, 
and to Bradley’s Appearance and Reality, Chaps. II, V, VU and XIX.) 


I. CERTAINTY AT THE LEVEL OF SENSE-EXPERIENCE 
— THE “THIS”, AND “MEANING” 


Oe 


THE KNOWLEDGE, WHICH is at the start or immediately our object, can 
be nothing else than just that which is immediate knowledge, knowledge of 
the immediate, of what is. We have, in dealing with it, to proceed, too, in an 
immediate way, to accept what is given, not altering anything in it as it is 
presented before us, and keeping mere apprehension (Auffassen) free from 
conceptual comprehension (Begreifen). 

The concrete content, which sensuous certainty furnishes, makes this 
prima facie appear to be the richest kind of knowledge, to be even a 
knowledge of endless wealth — a wealth to which we can as little find any 
limit when we traverse its extent in space and time, where that content is 
presented before us, as when we take a fragment out of the abundance it 
offers us and by dividing and dividing seek to penetrate its intent. Besides 
that. 1t seems to be the truest, the most authentic knowledge: for it has not 
as yet dropped anything from the object; it has the object before itself in its 
entirety and completeness. This bare fact of certainty, however, is really and 
admittedly the abstractest and the poorest kind of truth. It merely says 
regarding what it knows: it is; and its truth contains solely the being of the 
fact it knows. Consciousness, on its part, in the case of this form of 
certainty, takes the shape merely of pure Ego. In other words, I in such a 
case am merely gua pure This, and the object likewise is merely qua pure 
This. I, this particular conscious I, am certain of this fact before me, not 
because I gua consciousness have developed myself in connection with it 
and in manifold ways set thought to work about it: and not, again, because 
the fact, the thing, of which I am certain, in virtue of its having a multitude 


of distinct qualities, was replete with possible modes of relation and a 
variety of connections with other things. Neither has anything to do with the 
truth sensuous certainty contains: neither the I nor the thing has here the 
meaning of a manifold relation with a variety of other things, of mediation 
in a variety of ways. The I does not contain or imply a manifold of ideas, 
the I here does not think: nor does the thing mean what has a multiplicity of 
qualities. Rather, the thing, the fact, is; and it is merely because it is. It is — 
that is the essential point for sense-knowledge, and that bare fact of being, 
that simple immediacy, constitutes its truth. In the same way the certainty 
qua relation, the certainty “of” something, is an immediate pure relation; 
consciousness is I — nothing more, a pure this; the individual 
consciousness knows a pure this, or knows what is individual. 

But, when we look closely, there is a good deal more implied in that bare 
pure being, which constitutes the kernel of this form of certainty, and is 
given out by it as its truth. A concrete actual certainty of sense is not merely 
this pure immediacy, but an example, an instance, of that immediacy. 
Amongst the innumerable distinctions that here come to light, we find in all 
cases the fundamental difference — viz. that in sense-experience pure being 
at once breaks up into the two “thises”, as we have called them, one this as 
I, and one as object. When we reflect on this distinction, it is seen that 
neither the one nor the other is merely immediate, merely is in sense- 
certainty, but is at the same time mediated: | have the certainty through the 
other, viz. through the actual fact; and this, again, exists in that certainty 
through an other, viz. through the I. 

It is not only we who make this distinction of essential truth and 
particular example, of essence and instance, immediacy and mediation; we 
find it in sense-certainty itself, and it has to be taken up in the form in which 
it exists there, not as we have just determined it. One of them is put forward 
in it as existing in simple immediacy, as the essential reality, the object. The 


other, however, is put forward as the non-essential, as mediated, something 
which is not per se in the certainty, but there through something else, ego, a 
state of knowledge which only knows the object because the object is, and 
which can as well be as not be. The object, however, is the real truth, is the 
essential reality; it is, quite indifferent to whether it is known or not; it 
remains and stands even though it is not known, while the knowledge does 
not exist if the object is not there. 

We have thus to consider as to the object, whether in point of fact it does 
exist in sense-certainty itself as such an essential reality as that certainty 
gives it out to be; whether its meaning and notion, which is to be essential 
reality, corresponds to the way it is present in that certainty. We have for 
that purpose not to reflect about it and ponder what it might be in truth, but 
to deal with it merely as sense-certainty contains it. 

Sense-certainty itself has thus to be asked: What is the This? If we take it 
in the two-fold form of its existence, as the Now and as the Here, the 
dialectic it has in it will take a form as intelligible as the This itself. To the 
question, What is the Now? we reply, for example, the Now is night-time. 
To test the truth of this certainty of sense, a simple experiment is all we 
need: write that truth down. A truth cannot lose anything by being written 
down, and just as little by our preserving and keeping it. If we look again at 
the truth we have written down, look at it now, at this noon-time, we shall 
have to say it has turned stale and become out of date. 

The Now that is night is kept fixed, 1.e. it is treated as what it is given out 
to be, as something which is; but it proves to be rather a something which is 
not. The Now itself no doubt maintains itself, but as what is not night; 
similarly in its relation to the day which the Now is at present, it maintains 
itself as something that is also not day, or as altogether something negative. 
This self-maintaining Now is therefore not something immediate but 
something mediated; for, gua something that remains and preserves itself, it 


is determined through and by means of the fact that something else, namely 
day and night, is not. Thereby it is just as much as ever it was before, Now, 
and in being this simple fact, it is indifferent to what is still associated with 
it; just as little as night or day is its being, it is just as truly also day and 
night; it is not in the least affected by this otherness through which it is 
what it is. A simple entity of this sort, which is by and through negation, 
which is neither this nor that, which is a not-this, and with equal 
indifference this as well as that — a thing of this kind we call a Universal. 
The Universal is therefore in point of fact the truth of sense-certainty, the 
true content of sense-experience. 

It is as a universal, too, that we give utterance to sensuous fact. What we 
say is: “This”, 1.e. the universal this; or we say: “it 1s’, 1.e. being in general. 
Of course we do not present before our mind in saying, so the universal this, 
or being in general, but we utter what is universal; in other words, we do 
not actually and absolutely say what in this sense-certainty we really mean. 
Language, however, as we see, is the more truthful; in it we ourselves refute 
directly and at once our own “meaning”; and since universality is the real 
truth of sense-certainty, and language merely expresses this truth, it is not 
possible at all for us even to express in words any sensuous existence which 
we “mean”’. 

The same will be the case when we take the Here, the other form of the 
This. The Here is e.g. the tree. I turn about and this truth has disappeared 
and has changed round into its opposite: the Here, is not a tree, but a house. 
The Here itself does not disappear; it is and remains in the disappearance of 
the house, tree, and so on, and is indifferently house, tree. The This is 
shown thus again to be mediated simplicity, in other words, to be 
universality. 

Pure being, then, remains as the essential element for this sense- 
certainty, since sense-certainty in its very nature proves the universal to be 


the truth of its object. But that pure being is not in the form of something 
immediate, but of something in which the process of negation and 
mediation is essential. Consequently it is not what we intend or “mean” by 
being, but being with the characteristic that it is an abstraction, the purely 
universal; and our intended “meaning”, which takes the truth of sense- 
certainty to be not something universal, is alone left standing in contrast to 
this empty. indifferent Now and Here. 

If we compare the relation in which knowledge and the object first stood 
with the relation they have come to assume in this result, it is found to be 
just the reverse of what first appeared. The object, which professed to be the 
essential reality, is now the non-essential element of sense-certainty; for the 
universal, which the object has come to be, is no longer such as the object 
essentially was to be for sense-certainty. The certainty is now found to lie in 
the opposite element, namely in knowledge, which formerly was the non- 
essential factor. Its truth lies in the object as my (meinem) object, or lies in 
the “meaning” (Meinen), in what I “mean”; it is, because J know it. Sense- 
certainty is thus indeed banished from the object, but it is not yet thereby 
done away with; it is merely forced back into the I. We have still to see 
what experience reveals regarding its reality in this sense. 

The force of its truth thus lies now in the I, in the immediate fact of my 
seeing, hearing, and so on; the disappearance of the particular Now and 
Here that we “mean” is prevented by the fact that J keep hold on them. The 
Now is daytime, because J see it; the Here is a tree for a similar reason. 
Sense-certainty, however, goes through, in this connection, the same 
dialectic process as in the former case. I, this I, see the tree, and assert the 
tree to be the Here; another I, however, sees the house and maintains the 
Here is not a tree but a house. Both truths have the same authenticity — the 
immediacy of seeing and the certainty and assurance both have as to their 
specific way of knowing; but the one certainty disappears in the other. 


In all this, what does not disappear is the I gua universal, whose seeing is 
neither the seeing of this tree nor of this house, but just seeing simpliciter, 
which is mediated through the negation of this house, etc., and, in being so, 
is all the same simple and indifferent to what is associated with it, the 
house, the tree, and so on. I is merely universal, like Now, Here, or This in 
general. No doubt I “mean” an individual I, but just something as little as I 
am able to say what I “mean” by Now, Here, so it is impossible in the case 
of the I too. By saying “this Here’, “this Now’, “an individual thing”, I say 
all Thises, Heres, Nows, or Individuals. In the same way when I say “T’, 
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“this individual I’, I say quite generally “all I’s “, every one is “T’, this 
individual I. When philosophy is requested, by way of putting it to a crucial 
test — a test which it could not possibly sustain — to “deduce”, to 
“construe”, “to find a priori’, or however it is put, a so-called this thing, or 
this particular man, it is reasonable that the person making this demand 
should say what “this thing’, or what “this I”, he means: but to say this is 
quite impossible. 

Sense-certainty discovers by experience, therefore, that its essential 
nature lies neither in the object nor in the I; and that the immediacy peculiar 
to it is neither an immediacy of the one nor of the other. For, in the case of 
both, what I “mean” is rather something non-essential; and the object and 
the I are universals, in which that Now and Here and I, which I “mean’’, do 
not hold out, do not exist. We arrive in this way at the result, that we have to 
put the whole, of sense-certainty as its essential reality, and no longer 
merely one of its moments, as happened in both cases, where first the object 
as against the I, and then the I, was to be its true reality. Thus it is only the 
whole sense-certainty itself which persists therein as immediacy, and in 
consequence excludes from itself all the opposition which in the foregoing 


had a place there. 


This pure immediacy, then, has nothing more to do with the fact of 
otherness, with Here in the form of a tree passing into a Here that is not a 
tree, with Now in the sense of day-time changing into a Now that is night- 
time, or with there being an other I to which something else is object. Its 
truth stands fast as a self-identical relation making no distinction of 
essential and non-essential, between I and object, and into which, therefore, 
in general, no distinction can find its way. J, this I, assert, then, the Here as 
tree, and do not turn round so that for me Here might become not a tree, and 
I take no notice of the fact that another I finds the Here as not-tree, or that I 
myself at some other time take the Here as not-tree, the Now as not-day. I 
am directly conscious, I intuit and nothing more, I am pure intuition; I am- 
seeing, looking. For myself I stand by the fact, the Now is day-time, or, 
again, by the fact the Here is tree, and, again, do not compare Here and 
Now themselves with one another; I take my stand on one immediate 
relation: the Now is day. 

Since, then, this certainty wholly refuses to come out if we direct its 
attention to a Now that is night or an I to whom it is night, we will go to it 
and let ourselves point out the Now that is asserted. We must let ourselves 
point it out for the truth of this immediate relation is the truth of this ego 
which restricts itself to a Now or a Here. Were we to examine this truth 
afterwards, or stand at a distance from it,. 1t would have no meaning at all; 
for that would do away with the immediacy, which is of its essence. We 
have therefore to enter the same point of time or of space, indicate them, 
point them out to ourselves, i.e. we must let ourselves take the place of the 
very same I, the very same This, which is the subject knowing with 
certainty. Let us, then, see how that immediate is constituted, which is 
shown to us. 

The Now is pointed out; this Now. “Now”; it has already ceased to be 
when it is pointed out. The Now that is, 1s other than the one indicated, and 


we see that the Now is just this — to be no longer the very time when it ts. 
The Now as it is shown to us is one that has been, and that is its truth; it 
does not have the truth of being, of something that is. No doubt this is true, 
that it has been; but what has been is in point of fact not genuinely real, it is 
not, and the point in question concerned what is, concerned being. 

In thus pointing out the Now we see then merely a process which takes 
the following course: First I point out the Now, and it is asserted to be the 
truth. I point it out, however, as something that has been, or as something 
cancelled and done away with. I thus annul and pass beyond that first truth 
and in the second place I now assert as the second truth that it has been, that 
it is superseded. But, thirdly, what has been is not; I then supersede, cancel, 
its having been, the fact of its being annulled, the second truth, negate 
thereby the negation of the Now and return in so doing to the first position: 
that Now is. The Now and pointing out the Now are thus so constituted that 
neither the one nor the other is an immediate simple fact, but a process with 
diverse moments in it. A This is set up; it is, however, rather an other that is 
set up; the 7his is superseded: and this otherness, this cancelling of the 
former, is itself again annulled, and so turned back to the first. But this first, 
reflected thus into itself, is not exactly the same as it was to begin with, 
namely something immediate: rather it 1s a something reflected into-self, a 
simple entity which remains in its otherness, what it is: a Now which is any 
number of Nows. And that is the Genuinely true Now; the Now is simple 
day-time which has many Nows within it — hours. A Now of that sort, 
again — an hour — is similarly many minutes; and this Now — a minute 
— in the same way many Nows and so on. Showing, indicating, pointing 
out [the Now] is thus itself the very process which expresses what the Now 
in truth really is: namely a result, or a plurality of Nows all taken together. 
And the pointing, out is the way of getting to know, of experiencing, that 


Now is a universal. 


The Here pointed out, which I keep hold of, is likewise a this Here 
which, in fact, is not this Here, but a Before and Behind, an Above and 
Below, a Right and Left. The Above is itself likewise this manifold 
otherness — above, below, etc. The Here, which was to be pointed out, 
disappears in other Heres, and these disappear similarly. What is pointed 
out, held fast, and is permanents a negative This, which only is so when the 
Heres are taken as they should be, but therein cancel one another; it is a 
simple complex of many Heres. The Here that is “meant” would be the 
point. But it is not: rather, when it is pointed out as being, as having 
existence, that very act of pointing out proves to be not immediate 
knowledge, but a process, a movement from the Here “meant” through a 
plurality of Heres to the universal Here, which is a simple plurality of 
Heres, just as day is a simple plurality of Nows. 

It is clear from all this that the dialectic process involved in sense- 
certainty is nothing else than the mere history of its process-of its 
experience; and sense-certainty itself is nothing else than simply this 
history. The naive consciousness, too, for that reason, is of itself always 
coming to this result, which is the real truth in this case, and is always 
having experience of it: but is always forgetting it again and beginning the 
process all over. It is therefore astonishing when, in defiance of this 
experience, it is announced as “universal experience” — nay, even as a 
philosophical doctrine, the outcome, in fact, of scepticism — that the reality 
or being of external things in the sense of “Thises”, particular sense objects, 
has absolute validity and truth for consciousness. One who makes such an 
assertion really does not know what he is saying, does not know that he is 
stating the opposite of what he wants to say. The truth for consciousness of 
a “This” of sense is said to be universal experience; but the very opposite is 
universal experience. Every consciousness of itself cancels again, as soon as 


made, such a truth as e.g. the Here is a tree, or the Now is noon, and 


expresses the very opposite: the Here is not a tree but a house. And 
similarly it straightway cancels again the assertion which here annuls the 
first, and which is also just such an assertion of a sensuous This. And in all 
sense-certainty what we find by experience is in truth merely, as we have 
seen, that “This” is a universal, the very opposite of what that assertion 
maintained to be universal experience. 

We may be permitted here, in this appeal to universal experience, to 
anticipate with a reference to the practical sphere. In this connection we 
may answer those who thus insist on the truth and certainty of the reality of 
objects of sense, by saying that they had better be sent back to the most 
elementary school of wisdom, the ancient Eleusinian mysteries of Ceres and 
Bacchus; they have not yet learnt the inner secret of the eating of bread and 
the drinking of wine. For one who is initiated into these mysteries not only 
comes to doubt the being of things of sense, but gets into a state of despair 
about it altogether; and in dealing with them he partly himself brings about 
the nothingness of those things, partly he sees these bring about their own 
nothingness. Even animals are not shut off from this wisdom, but show they 
are deeply initiated into it. For they do not stand stock still before things of 
sense as if these were things per se, with being in themselves: they despair 
of this reality altogether, and in complete assurance of the nothingness of 
things they fall-to without more ado and eat them up. And all nature 
proclaims, as animals do, these open secrets, these mysteries revealed to all, 
which teach what the truth of things of sense is. 

Those who put forward such assertions really themselves say, if we bear 
in mind what we remarked before, the direct opposite of what they mean: a 
fact which is perhaps best able to bring them to reflect on the nature of the 
certainty of sense-experience. They speak of the “existence” of external 
objects, which can be more precisely characterized as actual, absolutely 
particular, wholly personal, individual things, each of them not like 


anything or anyone else; this is the existence which they say has absolute 
certainty and truty. They “mean” this bit of paper I am writing on, or rather 
have written on: but they do not say what they “mean”. If they really 
wanted to say this bit of paper which they “mean”, and they wanted to say 
so, that is impossible, because the This of sense, which is “meant”, cannot 
be reached by language, which belongs to consciousness, i.e. to what is 
inherently universal. In the very attempt to say it, it would, therefore, 
crumble in their hands; those who have begun to describe it would not be 
able to finish doing so: they would have to hand it over to others, who 
would themselves in the last resort have to confess to speaking about a 
thing that has no being. They mean, then, doubtless this bit of paper here, 
which is quite different from that bit over there; but they speak of actual 
things, external or sensible objects, absolutely individual, real, and so on; 
that is, they say about them what is simply universal. Consequently what is 
called unspeakable is nothing else than what is untrue, irrational, something 
barely and simply meant. 

If nothing is said of a thing except that it is an actual thing, an external 
object, this only makes it the most universal of all possible things, and 
thereby we express its likeness, its identity, with everything, rather than its 
difference from everything else. When I say “an individual thing’, I at once 
state it to be really quite a universal, for everything is an individual thing: 
and in the same way “this thing” is everything and anything we like. More 
precisely, as this bit of paper, each and every paper is a “this bit of paper’, 
and I have thus said all the while what is universal. If I want, however, to 
help out speech-which has the divine nature of directly turning the mere 
“meaning” right round about, making it into something else, and so not 
letting it ever come the length of words at all-by pointing out this bit of 
paper, then I get the experience of what is, in point of fact, the real truth of 
sense-certainty. I point it out as a Here, which is a Here of other Heres, or is 


in itself simply many Heres together, i.e. is a universal. I take it up then, as 
in truth it is; and instead of knowing something immediate, I “take” 


something “truly”, I per-ceive (wahrnehme, per-cipio). 


ll. PERCEPTION: OR THINGS AND THEIR 
DECEPTIVENESS 


Oe 


TRANSLATOR’S COMMENTS: IN this as in the preceding section 
apprehension is effected under conditions of sense. But whereas in the 
preceding type of consciousness the universality which knowledge implies 
and requires no sooner appeared than it melted away, here in Perception we 
start from a certain stability in the manner of apprehension, and a certain 
constancy in the content apprehended. The universality in this case satisfies 
more completely the demands of knowledge. The problem for further 
analysis is to find the form which the universal here assumes and to 
determine the way in which the unity of the object (the “thing’’) holds 
together its essential differences. The result shows that the unity of the thing 
qua unity is only admissible as an unqualified or non-sensuous unity. It is a 
universal, but as such, not conditioned by sense; it is a pure or 
“unconditioned” universal-a thought proper. Being undetermined by sense, 
it transcends sense-apprehension, and so transcends perception proper, and 
compels the mind to adopt another cognitive attitude in order to apprehend 
it. This new attitude is Understanding. 

The following section is thus indirectly an analysis and a criticism of the 
doctrine which reduces or confines knowledge to perception. It shows that 
the position “esse est percipi” must give way to the principle “esse est 
intelligi’”. 


Immediate certainty does not make the truth its own, for its truth is 
something universal, whereas certainty wants to deal with the This. 
Perception, on the other hand, takes what exists for it to be a universal. 


Universality being its principle in general, its moments immediately 
distinguished within it are also universal; / is a universal, and the object is a 
universal. That principle has arisen and come into being for us who are 
tracing the course of experience; and our process of apprehending what 
perception is, therefore, is no longer a contingent series of acts of 
apprehension, as is the case with the apprehension of sense-certainty; it 1s a 
logically necessitated process. With the origination of the principle, both the 
moments, which as they appear merely fall apart as happenings, have at 
once together come into being: the one, the process of pointing out and 
indicating, the other the same process, but as a simple fact-the former the 
process of perceiving, the latter the object perceived. The object is in its 
essential nature the same as the process; the latter is the unfolding and 
distinguishing of the elements involved; the object is these same elements 
taken and held together as a single totality. For us (tracing the process) or in 
itself, the universal, qua principle, is the essence of perception; and as 
against this abstraction, both the moments distinguished-that which 
perceives and that which is perceived-are what is non-essential. But in point 
of fact, because both are themselves the universal, or the essence, they are 
both essential: but since they are related as opposites, only one can in the 
relation (constituting perception) be the essential moment; and the 
distinction of essential and non-essential has to be shared between them. 
The one characterized as the simple fact, the object, is the essence, quite 
indifferent as to whether it is perceived or not: perceiving, on the other 
hand, being the process, is the insubstantial, the inconstant factor, which can 
be as well as not be, is the non-essential moment. 

This object we have now to determine more precisely, and to develop 
this determinate character from the result arrived at: the more detailed 
development does not fall in place here. Since its principle, the universal, is 
in its simplicity a mediated principle, the object must express this explicitly 


as its own inherent nature. The object shows itself by so doing to be the 
thing with many properties. The wealth of sense-knowledge belongs to 
perception, not to immediate certainty, where all that wealth was merely 
something alongside and by the way; for it is only perception that has 
negation, distinction, multiplicity in its very nature. 

The This, then, is established as not This, or as superseded, and yet not 
nothing (simpliciter), but a determinate nothing, a nothing with a certain 
content, viz. the This. The sense-element is in this way itself still present, 
but not in the form of some particular that is “meant’’-as had to be the case 
in immediate certainty-but as a universal, as that which will have the 
character of the property. Cancelling, superseding, brings out and lays bare 
its true twofold meaning which we found contained in the negative: to 
supersede (aufheben) is at once to negate and to preserve. The nothing 
being a negation of the This, preserves immediacy and is itself sensuous, 
but a universal immediacy. Being, however, is a universal by its having in it 
mediation or negation. When it brings this explicitly out as a factor in its 
immediacy, it is a specifically distinct determinate property. As a result, 
there are many such properties set up at once, one the negation of the other. 
Since they are expressed in the simple form of the universal, these 
determinate characters-which, strictly speaking, become properties only by 
a further additional characteristic-are self-related, are indifferent to each 
other, each is by itself, free from the rest. The simple self-identical 
universality, however, is itself again distinct and detached from these 
determinate characteristics it has. It is pure self-relation, the “medium” 
wherein all these characteristics exist: in it, as in a bare, simple unity, they 
interpenetrate without affecting one another; for just by participating in this 
universality they are indifferent to each other, each by itself. 

This abstract universal medium, which we can call “Thinghood” in 
general or pure essential reality, is nothing else than the Here and Now as 


this on analysis turned out to be, viz. a simple togetherness of many Heres 
and Nows. But the many (in the present case) are in their determinateness 
themselves simply universals. This salt is a simple Here and at the same 
time manifold: it is white, and a/so pungent, also cubical in shape, also of a 
specific weight, and so on. All these many properties exist in a simple Here, 
where they interpenetrate each other. None of these has a different Here 
from the others; each is everywhere in the same Here where the others are. 
And at the same time, without being divided by different Heres, they do not 
affect each other in their interpenetration; its being white does not affect or 
alter the cubical shape it has, and neither affects its tart taste, and so on: on 
the contrary, since each is simple relation to self, it leaves the others alone 
and is related to these merely by being a/so along with them, a relation of 
mere indifference. This “Also” is thus the pure universal itself, the 
“medium”, the “Thinghood” keeping them together. 

In this relation, which has emerged, it is merely the character of positive 
universality that is first noticed and developed. But there is still a side 
presented to view which must also be taken into account. It is this. If the 
many determinate properties were utterly indifferent to each other, and were 
entirely related to themselves alone, they would not be determinate; for they 
are so, merely in so far as they are distinguished and related to others as 
their opposites. In view of this opposition, however, they cannot exist 
together in the bare and simple unity of their “medium”, which unity is just 
as essential to them as negation. The process of distinguishing them, so far 
as it does not leave them indifferent, but effectually excludes, negates one 
from another, thus falls outside this simple “medium”. And _ this, 
consequently, is not merely an “also”, an unity indifferent to what is in it, 
but a “one” as well, an excluding repelling unity. 

The “One” is the moment of negation, as, in a direct and simple manner, 


relating itself to itself, and excluding an other: and is that by which 


“Thinghood” is determined gua Thing. In the property of a thing the 
negation takes the form of a specific determinateness, which is directly one 
with the immediacy of its being, an immediacy which, by this unity with 
negation, is universality. Qua “one”, however, negation, the specific quality, 
takes a form in which it is freed from this unity with the object, and exists 
per se on its own account. 

These moments taken together exhaust the nature of the Thing, the truth 
of perception, so far as it is necessary to develop it here. It is a universality, 
passive and indifferent, the “also” which forms the sole bond of connection 
between the qualities, or rather constituent elements, “matters”, existing 
together; negation, likewise in a simple form, or the “one”, which consists 
in excluding properties of an opposite character; and the many properties 
themselves, the relation of the two first moments-the negation, as it is 
related to that indifferent element, and in being so expands into a manifold 
of differences, the focal point of particularity radiating forth into plurality 
within the “medium” of subsistence. Taking the aspect that these differences 
belong to a “medium” indifferent to what 1s within it, they are themselves 
universal, they are related merely to themselves and do not affect each 
other. Taking, however, the other aspect, that they belong to the negative 
unity, they at the same time mutually exclude one another; but do no 
necessarily in the shape of properties that have a separate existence apart 
from the “also” connecting them. The sensuous universality, the immediate 
unity of positive being and negative exclusion, is only then a property, when 
oneness and pure universality are evolved from it and distinguished from 
one another, and when that sensuous universality combines these with one 
another. Only after this relation of the unity to those pure essential moments 
is effected, is the “Thing” complete. 

This, then, is the way the “Thing” in perception is constituted, and 
consciousness 1s perceptual in character so far as this “Thing” is its object: 


it has merely to “take” the object (capio- per-ception) and assume the 
attitude of pure apprehension, and what comes its way in so doing is truth 
(das Wahre). If it did something when taking the given, it would by such 
supplementation or elimination alter the truth. Since the object is the true 
and universal, the self-same, while consciousness is the variable and non- 
essential, it may happen that consciousness apprehends the object wrongly 
and deceives itself. The percipient 1s aware of the possibility of deception; 
for, in the universality forming the principle here, the percipient is directly 
aware of otherness, but aware of it as null and naught, as what is 
superseded. His criterion of truth is therefore sel/f-sameness, and his 
procedure is that of apprehending what comes before him as self-same. 
Since, at the same time, diversity is a fact for him, his procedure is a way of 
relating the diverse moments of his apprehension to one another. If, 
however, in this comparison a want of sameness comes out, this is not an 
untruth on the part of the object (for the object is the self-same), but on the 
part of perception. 

Let us now see what sort of experience consciousness forms in the 
course of its actual perception. We, who are analysing the process, find this 
experience already contained in the development (just given) of the object 
and of the attitude of consciousness towards it. The experience will be 
merely the development of the contradictions that appear there. 

The object which I apprehend presents itself as purely “one” and single: 
also, I am aware of the “property” (Kigenschaft) in it, a property which is 
universal, thereby transcending the particularity of the object. The first form 
of being, in which the objective reality has the sense of a “one”, was thus 
not its true being; and since the object is the true fact here, the untruth falls 
on my side, and the apprehension was not correct. On account of the 
universality of the property (Eigenschaft) | must rather take the objective 
entity as a community (Gemeinschaft) in general. I further perceive now the 


property to be determinate, opposed to another and excluding this other. 
Thus, in point of fact, I did not apprehend the object rightly when I defined 
it as a “commonness” or community with others, or as continuity; and must 
rather, taking account of the determinateness of the property, isolate parts 
within the continuity and set down the object as a “one” that excludes. In 
the disintegrated “one” I find many such properties, which do not affect one 
another, but are indifferent to one another. Thus I did not apprehend the 
object correctly when I took it for something that excludes. The object, 
instead, just as formerly it was merely continuity in general, is not a 
universal common medium where many properties in the form of sense 
universals subsist, each for itself and on its own account, and, gua 
determinate, excluding the others. The simple and true fact, which I 
perceive, is, however, in virtue of this result, not a universal medium either, 
but the particular property by itself, which, again, in this form, is neither a 
property nor a determinate being, for it is now neither attached to a distinct 
“one” nor in relation to others. But the particular quality is a property only 
when attached to a “one”, and determinate only in relation to others. By 
being this bare relation of self to self, it remains merely sensuous existence 
in general, since it no longer contains the character of negativity; and the 
mode of consciousness, which is now aware of a being of sense, is merely a 
way of “meaning” (Meinen) or “intending”, 1.e. it has left the attitude of 
perception entirely and gone back into itself. But sense existence and 
“meaning” themselves pass over into perception: I am thrown back on the 
beginning, and once more dragged into the same circuit, that supersedes 
itself in every moment and as a whole. 

Consciousness, then, has to go over this cycle again, but not in the same 
way as on the first occasion. For it has found out, regarding perception, that 
the truth and outcome of perception is its dissolution, is reflection out of 
and away from the truth into itself. In this way consciousness becomes 


definitely aware of how its perceptual process is essentially constituted, viz. 
that this is not a simple bare apprehension, but in its apprehension is at the 
same time reflected out of the true content back into itself. This return of 
consciousness into itself, which is immediately involved and implicated in 
that pure apprehension — for this return to self has proved to be essential to 
perception — alters the true content. Consciousness is aware that this aspect 
is at the same time its own, and takes it upon itself and by so doing 
consciousness will thus get the true object bare and naked. 

In this way we have, now, in the case of perception, as happened in the 
case of sensuous certainty, the aspect of consciousness being forced back 
upon itself; but, in the first instance, not in the sense in which this took 
place in the former case — 1.e. not as if the truth of perception fell within it. 
Rather consciousness is aware that the untruth, that comes out there, falls 
within it. By knowing this, however, consciousness is able to cancel and 
supersede this untruth. It distinguishes its apprehension of the truth from the 
untruth of its perception, corrects this untruth, and, so far as itself takes in 
hand to make this correction, the truth, gua truth of perception, certainly 
falls within its own consciousness. The procedure of consciousness, which 
we have now to consider, is thus so constituted that it no longer merely 
perceives, but is also conscious of its reflection into self, and keeps this 
apart from the simple apprehension proper. 

To begin with, then, I am aware of the “thing” as a one and have to keep 
it fixed in this true character as one’. If in the course of perceiving 
something crops up contradicting that, then I must take it to be due to my 
reflection. Now, in perception various different properties also turn up, 
which seem to be properties of the thing. But the thin is a “one”; and we are 
aware in ourselves that this diversity, by which the thing ceases to be a 
unity, falls in us. This thing, then, is, in point of fact, merely white to our 
eyes, also tart to our tongue, and also cubical to our feeling, and so on. The 


entire diversity of these aspects comes not from the thing, but from us; and 
we find them falling apart thus from one another, because the organs they 
affect are quite distinct inter se, the eye is entirely distinct from the tongue, 
and so on. We are, consequently, the universal medium where such 
elements get dissociated, and exist each by itself. By the fact, then, that we 
regard the characteristic of being a universal medium as our reflection, we 
preserve and maintain the self-sameness and truth of the thing, its being a 
“one”. 

These diverse aspects, which consciousness puts to its side of the 
account, are, however, each by itself just as it appears in the universal 
medium, specifically determined. White is only in opposition to black, and 
so on, and the thing is a “one” just by the fact that it is opposed to other 
things. It does not, however, exclude others from itself, so far as it is “one”; 
for to be “one” is to be in a universal relation of self to self, and hence by 
the fact of its being “one” it 1s rather like all. It is through the determinate 
characteristic that the thing excludes other things. Things themselves are 
thus determinate in and for themselves; they have properties by which they 
distinguish themselves from one another. Since the property is the special 
and peculiar property [the proper property] of the thing, or a specific 
characteristic in the thing itself, the thing has several properties. For, in the 
first place, the thing 1s true being, is a being inherently in itself; and what is 
in it is so as its own essential nature, and not on account of other things. 
Hence, in the second place, the determinate properties are not on account of 
other things and for other things, but inherent in that thing itself. They are, 
however, determinate properties in it only by the fact that they are several, 
and maintain their distinction from one another. And, in the third self- 
contained, each in and for itself, and are indifferent to one another. It is, 
then, in truth the thing itself which is white, and a/so cubical, and also tart,, 
and so on; in other words, the thing is the “also”, the general medium, 


wherein the many properties subsist externally to one another, without 
touching or affecting one another, and without canceling one another; and, 
so taken, the thing is taken as what it truly is. 

Now, on this mode of perception arising, consciousness is at the same 
time aware that it reflects itself also into itself, and that, in perceiving, the 
Opposite moment to the “also” crops up. This moment, however, is the unity 
of the thing with itself, a unity which excludes distinction from itself. It is 
consequently this unity which consciousness has to take upon itself; for the 
thing as such is the subsistence of many different and independent 
properties. Thus we say of the thing, “it is white, and also cubical, and also 
tart’, and so on. But so far as it 1s white it is not cubical, and so far as it is 
cubical and also white it is not tart, and so on. Putting these properties into a 
“one” belongs solely to consciousness, which, therefore, has to avoid letting 
them coincide and be one (i.e. one and the same property) in the thing. For 
that purpose it introduces the idea of “in-so-far” to meet the difficulty; and 
by this means it keeps the qualities apart, and preserves the thing in the 
sense of the “also”. Quite rightly consciousness at first makes itself 
responsible for the “oneness” in such a way that what was called a property 
is represented as being “free matter’ (materia libera). In this way the thing 
is raised to the level of a true “also” since it thus becomes a collection of 
component elements (materials or matters), and instead of being a “one” 
becomes a mere enclosure, a circumscribing surface. 

If we look back on what consciousness formerly took upon itself, and 
now takes upon itself, what it previously ascribed to the thing, and now 
ascribes to it, we see that consciousness alternately makes itself, as well as 
the thing, into both a pure atomic many-less “one”, and an “also” resolved 
into independent constituent elements (materials or matters). Consciousness 
thus finds through this comparison that not only its way of taking the truth 


contains the diverse moments of apprehension and return upon itself, but 


that the truth itself, the thing, manifests itself in this twofold manner. Here 
we find, as a result of experience, that the thing exhibits itself, in a 
determinate and specific manner, to the consciousness apprehending it, but 
at the same time is reflected back into itself out of that manner of presenting 
itself to consciousness; in other words, the thing contains within it opposite 
aspects of truth, a truth whose elements are in antithesis to one another. 

Consciousness, then, gets away also from this second form of perceptual 
procedure, that, namely, which takes the thing as the true selfsame, and 
itself as the reverse, as the factor that leaves sameness behind and goes back 
into self. Its object is now the entire process which was previously shared 
between the object and consciousness. The thing is a “one”, reflected into 
self; it is for itself; but it is also for an other; and, further, it is an other for 
itself as it is for another. The thing is, hence, for itself and also for another, 
a being that has difference of a twofold kind. But it is also “one”. Its being 
“one”, however, contradicts the diversity it has. Consciousness would, 
consequently, have again to make itself answerable for putting the diversity 
into the “one”, and would have to keep this apart from the thing. It would 
thus be compelled to say that the thing “in-so-far as” it is for itself is not for 
another. But the oneness belongs to the thing itself, too, as consciousness 
has found out; the thing is essentially reflected into self The “also”, the 
distinction of elements indifferent to one another, falls doubtless within the 
thing as well as the “oneness”, but since both are different, they do not fall 
within the same thing, but in different things. The contradiction which is 
found in the case of the objective content as a whole is assigned to and 
shared by two objects. The thing is, thus, doubtless as it stands (an und fur 
sich) selfsame, but this unity with itself is disturbed by other things. In this 
way the unity of the thing is preserved, and, at the same time, the otherness 
is preserved outside the thing, as well as outside consciousness. 


Now, although the contradiction in the object is in this way allotted to 
different things, yet the isolated individual thing will still be affected with 
distinction. The different things have a subsistence on their own account 
(fur sich); and the conflict between them takes place on both sides in such a 
way that each is not different from itself, but only from the other. Each, 
however, is thereby characterized as a something distinctive, and contains 
in it essential distinction from the others; but at the same time not in such a 
way that this is an opposition within its being; on the contrary, it is by itself 
a simple determinate characteristic which constitutes its essential character, 
distinguishing it from others. As a matter of fact, since the diversity lies in 
it, this diversity does indeed necessarily assume the form of a real 
distinction of manifold qualities within it. But because the determinate 
characteristic gives the essence of the thing, by which it is distinguished 
from others, and has a being all its own, this further manifold constitution is 
something indifferent. The thing thus no doubt contains in its unity the 
qualifying “in-so-far’? in two ways, which have, however, unequal 
significance; and by that qualification this oppositeness becomes not a real 
opposition on the part of the thing itself, but-so far as the thing comes into a 
condition of opposition through its absolute distinction — this opposition 
belongs to the thing with reference to an other thing lying outside it. The 
further manifoldness is doubtless necessarily in the thing too, and cannot be 
left out; but it is unessential to the thing. 

This determinate characteristic, which constitutes the essential character 
of the thing and distinguishes it from all others, is now so defined that 
thereby the thing, stands in opposition to others, but must therein preserve 
itself for itself (fir sich). It is, however, a thing, a self-existent “one”, only 
so far as it does not stand in relation to others. For in this relation, the 
connection with another is rather the point emphasized, and connection with 


another means giving up Sself-existence, means ceasing to have a being on 


its own account. It is precisely through the absolute character and its 
opposition that the thing relates itself to others, and is essentially this 
process of relation, and only this. The relation, however, is the negation of 
its independence, and the thing collapses through its own essential property. 

The necessity of the experience which consciousness has to go through 
in finding that the thing is destroyed just by the very characteristic which 
constitutes its essential nature and its distinctive existence on its own 
account, may, as regards the bare principle it implies, be shortly stated thus. 
The thing is set up as having a being of its own, as existing for itself, or as 
an absolute negation of all otherness; hence it is absolute negation merely 
relating itself to itself. But this kind of negation is the cancelling and 
superseding of itse/f, or means that it has its essential reality in an other. 

In point of fact the determination of the object, as it (the object) has 
turned out, contains nothing else. It aims at having an essential property, 
constituting its bare existence for itself, but with this bare self-existence it 
means also to embrace and contain diversity, which is to be necessary, but is 
at the same time not to constitute its essential characteristic. But this is a 
distinction that only exists in words; the nonessential, which has all the 
same to be necessary, cancels its own meaning, or is what we have just 
called the negation of itself. 

With this the last qualifying “in-so-far”, which separated self-existence 
and existence for another, drops away altogether. The object is really in one 
and the same respect the opposite of itself-for itself “so far as” it is for 
another, and for another “so far as” it is for itself. It is for itself, reflected 
into self, one; but all this is asserted along with its opposite, with its being 
for another, and for that reason is asserted merely to be superseded. In other 
words, this existence for itself is as much unessential as that which alone 


was meant to be unessential, viz. the relation to another. 


By this process the object in its pure characteristics, in those features 
which were to constitute its essential nature, is superseded, just as the object 
in its sensible mode of existence became transcended. From being sensible 
it passed into being a universal; but this universal, because derived from 
sense, is essentially conditioned by it, and hence is, in general, not a 
genuine self-identical universality, but one affected with an opposition. For 
that reason this universality breaks up into the extremes of singleness and 
universality, of the one of the properties and the “also” of the free 
constituents or matters”. These pure determinations appear to express the 
essential nature itself; but they are merely a self-existence which is fettered 
at the same time with existence for an other. Since, however, both 
essentially exist in a single unity, we have before us now unconditioned 
absolute universality; and it is here that consciousness first truly passes into 
the sphere of Understanding, of Intelligence. 

Sensible singleness thus disappears in the dialectic process of immediate 
certainty, and becomes universality, but merely sensuous universality. The 
stage of “meaning” has vanished, and perceiving takes the object as it 
inherently is in itself, or, put generally, as a universal. Singleness, therefore, 
makes its appearance there as true singleness, as the inherent nature of the 
“one’’, or as reflectedness into self. This is still, however, a conditioned self- 
existence alongside which appears another self-existence, the universality 
opposed to singleness and conditioned by it. But these two contradictory 
extremes are not merely alongside one another, but within one unity; or, 
what is the same thing, the common element of both, self-existence, is 
entirely fettered to its opposite, 1.e. is, at the same time, not an existence- 
for-self. The sophistry of perception seeks to save these moments from their 
contradiction, tries to keep them fixed by distinguishing between “aspects”, 
by using terms like “also” and “so far as”, and seeks in like manner to lay 
hold on the truth by distinguishing the unessential element from an essential 


nature opposed thereto. But these expedients, instead of keeping away 
deception from the process of apprehension, prove rather to be of no avail at 
all; and the real truth, which should be got at through the logic of the 
perceptual process, proves to be in one and the same “aspect” the opposite 
(of what those expedients imply), and consequently to have as its essential 
content undifferentiated and indeterminate universality. 

These empty abstractions of “singleness” and antithetic “universality’’, as 
also of “essence”, that is attended with a “non-essential” element, an 
element which is all the same “necessary”, are powers the interplay of 
which constitutes perceptual understanding, often called “sound common 
sense” (Menschenverstand). This “healthy common sense”, which takes 
itself to be the solid substantial type of conscious life, is, in its process of 
perception, merely the sport of these abstractions; it is always poorest where 
it means to be richest. In that it is tossed about by these unreal entities, 
bandied from one to the other, and by its sophistry endeavors to affirm and 
bold fast alternately now one, then the exact opposite, it sets itself against 
the truth, and imagines philosophy has merely to do with “things of the 
intellect” (Gedankendinge), merely manipulates “ideas”. As a matter of 
fact, philosophy does have to do with them, too, and knows them to be the 
pure essential entities, the, absolute powers and ultimate elements. But in 
doing so, philosophy knows them at the same time in their determinate and 
specific constitution, and is, therefore, master over them; while that 
perceptual understanding takes them for the real truth, and is led by them 
from one mistake to another. It does not get the length of being, aware that 
there are such simple essentialities operating within it and dominating its 
activity; it thinks it has always to do with quite solid material and content; 
just as sense-certainty is unaware that its essence is the empty abstraction of 
pure being. But in point of fact it is these essential elements in virtue of 
which perceptual understanding makes its way hither and thither through 


every kind of material and content; they are its principle of coherence and 
control over its varied material; they alone are what constitutes for 
consciousness the essence of sensuous things, what determines their 
relations to consciousness; and they are that in the medium of which the 
process of perceiving, with the truth it contains, runs its course. The course 
of this process, a perpetual alternate determining of the truth and 
superseding of this determination, constitutes, properly speaking, the 
constant everyday life and activity of perceptual intelligence, of the 
consciousness that thinks it lives and moves in the truth. In that process it 
advances, without halt or stay, till the final result is reached, when these 
essential ultimate elements or determinations are all alike superseded; but in 
each particular moment it is merely conscious of one given characteristic as 
the truth, and then, again, of the opposite. It no doubt suspects their 
unessentiality; and, to save them from the impending danger, it takes to the 
sophistry of now asserting to be true what it had itself just affirmed to be 
not true. What the nature of these untrue entities really wants to force this 
understanding to do — viz. to bring together and thereby cancel and 
transcend the ideas about that “universality” and “singleness”, about that 
““essentiality” which is necessarily connected with an “unessentiality” and 
about an “unessential” that is yet “necessary” — understanding “ strives to 
resist by leaning for support on the so qualifying terms “in-so-far”, “a 
difference of aspect”, or by making itse/f answerable for one idea in order to 
keep the other separate and preserve it as the true one. But the very nature 
of these abstractions brings them together as they are and of their own 
accord. “Sound common sense” is the prey of these abstractions; they carry 
understanding round in their whirling circle. When understanding tries to 
give them truth by at one time taking their untruth upon itself, while at 
another it calls their deceptiveness a mere appearance due to the uncertainty 
and unreliability of things, and separates the essential from an element 


which is necessary to them, and yet is to be unessential, holding the former 
to be their truth as against the latter: — when understanding takes this line, 
it does not secure them ¢heir truth, but convicts itself of untruth. 


lll. FORCE AND THE UNDERSTANDING-THE WORLD OF 
APPEARANCE AND THE SUPERSENSIBLE WORLD 


Oe 


TRANSLATOR’S COMMENTS: THE term “force” holds primarily with 
reference to the realm of Nature, whether physical or vital: but it is also 
used, more or less analogically, in reference to other spheres, e.g. morality. 
It is the objective counterpart of the activity of “understanding”; it is 
objectively the same kind of relation of unity to differences which is 
subjectively realized when the mind understands. Force is a self- 
conditioned principle of unity; the differences are the “expressions of 
force”, the unity evolves the differences out of itself. Understanding 
similarly is a self-conditioned process; it consists in reducing differences to 
some ultimate unity, which is capable of deriving or “explaining” those 
differences from itself. The “unconditioned universal” to which we are led 
by the analysis of perception takes shape, therefore, as “force”. The 
question is, How are the elements of this unconditioned universal related, 
and how do they hold together? The answer is found in the highest 
achievement of the operation of understanding-the establishment of a 
“kingdom of laws”, which in its entirety is the meaning of the world so far 
as understanding goes. But laws per se are looked on as an inner realm, 
which merely “appears” in the detailed particulars which those laws control, 
and in which those laws are made manifest. The differences, in fact, are 
“phenomena”, the laws per se are behind the scenes: — the world as a 
whole thus becomes distinguished into a realm of phenomena and a realm 
of noumena. These two realms set a new problem to the mind, and must 
again be brought together in a completer way than understanding can do. 


This new state of consciousness is “‘self-consciousness”’. 


In this section we have at once an analysis of empiricism and a Criticism 
of the Kantian solution of the problem of empiricism. It 1s shown that if 
phenomena are appearances of noumena, then the noumena do appear, and 
are, in fact, nothing except so far as they appear: otherwise the noumena, so 
far being “hidden”, are worse than appearances, they are illusion. The 
phenomena are not merely appearances “to the mind”, but appearances of 
something that does make itself manifest. If phenomena are thus not 
external to and still less independent of noumena, noumena are just as truly 
immanent in phenomena. Treated in any other way, noumena can at best be 
only another kind of phenomena; and this raises anew precisely the problem 
which the opposition of phenomena or noumena was intended to solve. 
Phenomena are related to noumena as the trees to the wood, not as a 
compound to its atoms. The solution of the difficulty is thus only to be 
found in the type of consciousness which contains both — and this, Hegel 


says, 1s self-consciousness. 


Consciousness has found “seeing” and “hearing”, etc., pass away in the 
dialectic process of sense-experience, and has, at the stage of perception, 
arrived at thoughts which, however, it brings together in the first instance in 
the unconditioned universal. This unconditioned element, again, if it were 
taken as inert essence bare and simple, would itself be nothing else than the 
one-sided extreme of self-existence (Fursichseyn);for the non-essential 
would then stand over against it. But if thus related to the latter, it would be 
itself unessential, and consciousness would not have got disentangled from 
the deceptions of perception; whereas this universal has proved to be one 
which has passed out of such conditioned separate existence and returned 
into itself. 

This unconditioned universal, which henceforward is the true object of 


consciousness, is still object of consciousness; consciousness has not yet 


grasped its principle, or notion, gua notion. There is an essential distinction 
between the two which must be drawn. On the one hand, consciousness 1s 
aware that the object has passed from its relation to an other back into itself, 
and thereby become inherently and implicitly (an sich) notion; but, on the 
other hand, consciousness is not yet the notion explicitly or for itself, and 
consequently it does not know itself in that reflected object. We (who are 
analysing experience) found this object arise through the process of 
consciousness in such a way that consciousness is implicated and involved 
in the development of the object, and the reflection is the same on both 
sides, 1.e. there is only one reflection. But because in this movement 
consciousness had as its content merely the objective entity, and not 
consciousness as such, the result has to be given an objective significance 
for consciousness; consciousness, however, still withdrawing from what has 
arisen, so that the latter in objective form is the essential reality to 
consciousness. 

Understanding has, indeed, eo ipso, done away with its own untruth and 
the untruth in its object. What has thereby come to view is the notion of the 
truth as implicit inherent truth, which is not yet notion, or lacks a 
consciously explicit existence for itself (Fursichseyn), and is something 
which understanding allows to have its way without knowing itself in it. It 
pursues its own nature by itself, so that consciousness has no share in its 
process of free realization, but merely looks on and apprehends that 
realization as a naked fact. It is, consequently, our business in the first 
instance to step into its place and be the notion, which works up into shape 
what is contained in the result. With this complete formation of the object, 
which is presented to consciousness as a bare existent fact (ein Seyendes), 
mere implicit awareness then first becomes to itself conceptual 


consciousness, conscious comprehension. 


The result arrived at was the unconditioned universal, in the first 
instance in the negative and abstract sense that consciousness negated its 
one-sided notions and abstracted them: it surrendered them. This result, 
however, has inherently a positive significance; it has established the unity 
of existence-for-self, and existence-for-another; in other words, absolute 
opposites are immediately posited as one and the same reality. At first this 
seems to affect merely the formal relation of the moments to one another. 
But to be for-self and to be for-another constitutes the content itself as well, 
because the opposition, looked at truly, can have no other nature than what 
has come about in the result — viz. that the content, taken in perception for 
truth, belongs, in point of fact, solely to the form, and is dissipated into its 
unity. This content 1s at the same time universal; there can be no other 
content which by its peculiar constitution would refuse to return into this 
unconditioned universality. Such a content would be some specific way or 
other of being for-itself and taking up a relation to something else. But to be 
in general for-self and to stand in relation to something else constitutes the 
very nature and meaning of that whose truth lies in being unconditionally 
universal; and the result is through and through universal. 

Since, however, this unconditioned universal is ail object for 
consciousness, the distinction of form and content makes its appearance 
within it: and, in the shape of content, the moments have the aspect in 
which they were first presented — that of being on one side a universal 
medium of many substantial elements, and, on the other, a unit reflected 
into self, where their substantial independence is overthrown and done 
away with. The former dissolves the independence of the thing, is the 
condition of passivity which consists in being something for something 
else; the latter is its individual subsistence, its being something on its own 
account (fiir sich). We have to see what shape these moments take in the 


unconditioned universal which is their essential nature. It is obvious at the 


outset that by existing only in this universal they do not at all lie any longer 
apart from one another, but rather are in themselves essentially self- 
cancelling aspects, and what is established is only their transition into one 
another. 

One moment, then, appears as universal medium, or as the subsistence of 
independent constituents, as the reality that has stepped aside. The 
independence of these constituent elements, however, is nothing else than 
this medium; i.e. this universal is simply and entirely the plurality of such 
diverse universals. That the universal is per se in undivided unity with this 
plurality means, however, that these elements are each where the other is; 
they mutually permeate one another — without touching one another, 
because, conversely, the manifold diversity is equally independent. Along 
with that, too, goes the fact that they are absolutely pervious and porous, or 
are cancelled and superseded. To be thus superseded, again, or the reduction 
of this diversity to bare and simple self-existence, is nothing else than the 
medium itself, and this is the independence of the different elements. In 
other words, the elements set up as independent pass directly over into their 
unity, and their unity directly into its explicit diversity, and the latter back 
once again into the reduction to unity. This process is what is called Force. 
One of its moments, where force takes the form of a dispersion of the 
independent elements each with a being of its own, is the Expression of 
Force; when, however, force takes the form of that wherein they disappear 
and vanish, it is Force proper, force withdrawn from expressing itself and 
driven back into itself. But in the first place force driven back into itself 
must express itself; and, secondly, in that expression it is still force existing 
within itself, as much as in thus being within itself it is expression. 

When we thus keep both moments in this immediate unity, it is 
Understanding, to which the conception of force belongs, that is, properly 
speaking, the principle which carries the different moments gua different. 


For per se they are not to be different; the distinction consequently exists 
only in thought. Stated otherwise, only the mere conception of force has 
been put forward in the above, not its realization. In point of fact, however, 
force is the unconditioned universal, which is in itself just what it is for 
something else, or which holds difference within itself — for difference is 
nothing else than existence-for-an-other. Hence for force to be what it truly 
is, it has to be completely set free from thought, and put forward as the 
substantial reality of these differences, that is, first the substance qua the 
entire force remaining essentially self-contained (an und fir sich), and then 
its differences as substantial entities, or as moments subsisting each on its 
own account. Force as such, force as driven back within itself, is in this way 
by itself an excluding unit, for which the unfolding of the elements or 
differences is another thing subsisting separately; and thus there are set up 
two sides, distinct and independent. But force is also the whole, or it 
remains what, in its very conception, it is; that is to say, these differences 
remain mere forms, superficial vanishing “moments”. The differences 
between force proper, withdrawn into itself, and force unfolded and 
expressed in independent constituent elements, would at the same time have 
no being at all if they had no subsistence; i.e., force would have no being if 
it did not really exist in these opposite ways. But to exist in this way as 
opposite aspects means nothing else than that both moments are themselves 
at the same time independent. It is this process we, have now to deal with 
— the process by which both moments get themselves fixed as independent 
and then cancel their independence again. 

Looked at broadly, it is manifest that this process nothing else than the 
process of perceiving, where the aspects, both percipient and content 
perceived, are at once inseparably united as regards the process of grasping 
the truth, and yet, by that very fact, each aspect is at the same time reflected 
into itself, 1s something on its own account. In the present case these two 


aspects are elements or moments of force; they subsist within one unity, just 
as much as this unity, which appears as the middle term for the distinct and 
independent extremes, always gets broken up into these very extremes, 
which only are through this taking place. Thus the process, which formerly 
took the shape of the self-negation of contradictory conceptions, here 
assumes objective form, and is a movement of force, the result of which is 
to bring out the “unconditioned universal”, as something which is not 
objective — which is the inner (unperceived) being of things. 

Force, as thus determined, since it is taken as force, or as reflected into 
itself, is the one side of its notion and meaning,: but a substantiated 
extreme, and, moreover, the extreme established with the specific character 
of oneness. In virtue of this, the subsistence of the differentiated elements 
falls outside it, and is something other than it. Since of necessity it has, to 
be this subsistence, 1.e., to express, externalize itself, its expression takes the 
form that the other approaches it and incites it. But, in point of fact, since it 
must necessarily express itself, it has within itself this other, which to begin 
with took up a position as something outside it. We must withdraw from the 
position which sets up force as a one, and its essence — self-expressions — 
an other approaching it from outside. Force is rather itself this universal 
medium for the subsistence of the moments as differentiated elements; or, in 
other words, it has expressed or externalized itself, and what was to be 
something outside it attracting or inciting it 1s really force itself. It thus 
exists now as the medium of the differentiated elements which are evolved. 
But all the same it is in its very nature one and single, and has essentially 
the form of being that in which these subsisting elements are superseded. 
This oneness is in consequence now something other than, external to, 
force, since force takes its place as the medium for the elements to exist in; 
and force therefore has this its essential being outside itself. Since, however, 
it must of necessity be this essential nature, which as yet it is not affirmed to 


be, this other comes forward soliciting or inciting it to reflect into self, to 
turn this pseudo-external factor into an aspect of itself; in other words, this 
other cancels its external expression. In point of fact, however, it is force 
itself that is thus reflected into self, that is the sublation of the external 
expression. The oneness vanishes as it appeared, viz. as something external; 
force is that very other, is force thrust back into itself. 

What took the character of an external other, and incited force at once to 
expression and to return into self, turns out directly to be itself force: for the 
other shows itself to be universal medium as well as one and single, and 
shows this in such a way that each of the forms assumed appears at the 
same time to be merely a vanishing moment. Consequently force, in that 
there is an other for it, and it is for an other, has as a whole not yet 
developed its complete meaning. There are two forces present at the same 
time; the notion of both is no doubt the same notion, but it has passed out of 
its unity into duality. Instead of the opposition continuing to be entirely and 
essentially a mere moment, it appears to have escaped from the control of 
the unity and to have become, owing to this diremption, two quite 
independent forces. We have now to see more precisely what sort of 
situation this independence. introduces. 

To begin with, the second force stands towards the force incited in the 
character of inciting force, and, moreover, with respect to its content, plays 
the part of universal medium. But since that second force consists 
essentially in an alternation of these two moments and 1s itself force, it is 
likewise, in point of fact, universal medium only then when it is incited or 
solicited to being so; and in the same way, too, it is negative unity, or incites 
and leads to the retraction of force, only by being incited thereto. As a 
result, this distinction, which took place between one force regarded as 
inciting and the other as incited, turns also into one and the same reciprocal 
interchange of characteristics. 


The interplay of the two forces in this way arises from and consists in the 
two being thus determined with opposite characteristics, in their being for 
one another in virtue of this determination and in the complete and 
exchange of their characteristics — a transition direct from one to the other, 
whereby alone these determinations, in which the forces seem to appear 
independently, have being. For example, the inciting force is set up as 
universal medium, and, on the other hand, the force incited as a force 
repressed. But the former is universal medium just by the very fact of the 
latter being repressed: that is to say, this latter is really what incites the 
former, and makes it the medium it claims to be. The former gets the 
character it has only through the other, and is an inciting force only so far as 
it is incited by the latter to be so. And it loses just as readily this character 
given to it, for this character passes, or rather has already passed, into the 
character of the other. The former, acting in an external way, takes the part 
of universal medium, but only by its having been incited by the other force 
to do so. This means, however, that the latter gives it that position, and is 
really itself essentially universal medium: it gives the inciting agency this 
character just because this other character is essentially its own, 1.e. because 
it is really its own self. 

To complete our insight into the principle of this process, we may notice, 
further, that the distinctions themselves reveal distinction in a twofold 
manner. They are, on the one hand, distinctions of content, since one 
extreme is force reflected into itself, while the other is a medium for the 
constituent elements involved: on the other hand, they appear as distinctions 
of form, since one incites and the other is incited, the former being active, 
the latter passive. As regards the distinction of content, they are in fact 
distinct, or distinct for us [who are analysing the process]; as regards 
distinction of form, however, they are independent, in their relation parting 
asunder of themselves, and standing opposed. In the perception of the 


movement of force, consciousness becomes aware that the extremes, in both 
these aspects, are nothing per se, that rather these sides, in which their 
distinction of nature was meant to consist, are merely vanishing moments, 
an immediate transition of each into its opposite. For us, however [who are 
analysing the process], it was also true, as stated above, that per se the 
distinctions, gua distinctions of content and form, vanished: and on the side 
of form, the active, inciting, or independent factor was in its very nature the 
same as what, from the side of content, was presented as repressed force, 
force driven back into itself; the passive, incited, or related factor was, from 
the side of form, the same as what, from the side of content, took shape as 
universal medium for the many constituent elements. 

From this we see that the notion of force becomes actual when resolved 
into two forces, and we see too how it, comes to be so. These two forces 
exist as independent entities: but their existence lies in a movement each 
towards each, of such a kind that in order to be, each has in reality to get its 
position purely through the other; that is to say, their being has purely the 
significance of disappearance. They are not like extremes that keep to 
themselves something positively fixed, and merely transmit an external 
property to one another through their common medium and by external 
contact: they are what they are solely in this medium and in their contact 
with each other. We have there immediately both force as it is 
independently, force repressed within itself, and also its expression, force 
inciting and force being incited. These moments are thus not allotted to two 
independent extremes, offering each other only an opposite pole: rather 
their true nature consists simply in each being solely through the other, and 
in each ceasing eo ipso to be what it thus is through the other; since it is the 
other. They have thus, in point of fact, no substances of their own which 
could support and maintain them. The notion of force rather maintains itself 
as the essence in its very actuality: force when actual exists wholly and only 


in its expression; and this, at the same time, is nothing else than a process of 
cancelling itself. This actual force, when represented as detached from its 
expression and existing by itself, is force driven back into itself; but this 
feature is itself, in point of fact, as appears from the foregoing, merely a 
moment in the expression of force. The true nature of force thus remains 
merely the thought or idea of force; the moments in its realization, its 
substantial independence and its process, rush, without let or hindrance, 
together into one single undivided unity, a unity which is not force 
withdrawn into itself (for this is merely one of those moments), but is its 
notion gua notion. The realization of force is, then, at the same time 
dissipation or loss of reality; it has thereby become something quite 
different, viz. this universality, which understanding knows from the start or 
immediately to be its essential nature, and which shows itself, too, to be the 
essence of it in what is supposed to be its reality, in the actual substances. 

So far as we look on the first universal as the notion of understanding, 
where force does not yet exist for itself, the second is now its essential 
reality, as it is revealed in and for itself. Or, conversely, if we look on the 
first universal as the immediate, which should be an actual object for 
consciousness, then this second has the characteristic of being the negative 
of sensuously objective force: it is force, in the form in which, in its true 
being, force exists merely as object for understanding. The first would be 
force withdrawn into itself, i.e., force as substance; the second, however, is 
the inner being of things gua inner, which is one and the same with the 
notion gua notion. 

This true being of things has here the characteristic that it does not exist 
immediately for consciousness; rather, consciousness takes up a mediated 
relation to the inner; in the form of understanding it looks through the 
intervening play of forces into the real and true background of things. The 
middle term combining the two extremes, understanding and the inner of 


things, is the explicitly evolved being of force, which is now and henceforth 
a vanishing process for understanding itself. Hence it is called Appearance 
(Erscheinung); for being which is per se straightway non-being we call a 
show, a semblance (Schein). It is, however, not merely a show, but 
appearance, a totality of seeming (Schein). This totality as totality or 
universal is what makes up the inner world, the play of forces in the sense 
of its reflection into itself. There consciousness has before itself in objective 
form the things of perception as they truly are, i.e. as moments turning, 
without halt or separate subsistence, directly into their opposite, the “one” 
changing immediately into the universal, the essential becoming at once 
something unessential, and vice versa. This play of forces is consequently 
the development of the negative; but its true nature is the positive element, 
viz. the universal, the implicit object, the object existing per se. 

The being of this object for consciousness is mediated through the 
movement of appearance, by which the content of perception and the 
sensuous objective world as a whole, get merely negative significance. 
There consciousness is turned back upon itself as the truth; but, being 
consciousness, it again makes this truth into an inner being of the object, 
and distinguishes this reflection of things from its own reflection into self: 
just as the mediating process likewise is for it still an objective process. 
This inner nature is therefore for it an extreme placed over against it. But it 
is on that account the truth for it, because therein, as in something 
essentially real, it possesses at the same time the certainty of its own self, 
the moment of its own self-existence. But it is not yet conscious of this 
basis [its self-existence], for the independence, its being on its own account, 
which should have the inner world within it, would be nothing else than the 
negative process. This negative process, however, is for consciousness still 
objective vanishing appearance, and not yet its own proper self-existence 


(Firsichseyn). Hence the, inner is no doubt taken to be notion., but 
consciousness does yet know the nature of the notion. 

Within this inner truth, this absolute universal which has got rid of the 
opposition between universal and particular, and become the object of 
understanding, is a supersensible world which henceforth opens up as the 
true world, lying beyond the sensuous world which is the world of 
appearance. Away remote from the changing vanishing present (Diesseits) 
lies the permanent beyond (Jenseits): an immanent inherent reality (ein 
Ansich), which is the first and therefore imperfect manifestation of Reason, 
i.e. it is merely the pure element where the truth finds its abode and its 
essential being. 

Our object henceforward has thus the form of a syllogistic inference 
(Schluss), whose extremes are the inner being of things and understanding, 
and its middle term the sphere of appearance. The course of this inferential 
process, however, furnishes the further characterization of what 
understanding detects in the. inner world by the aid of the middle term; and 
gives rise to the experience understanding goes through regarding this 
relation of the terms when joined and united together. 

The inner world is so far for consciousness a bare and simple beyond, 
because consciousness does not as yet find itself in it. It 1s empty, for it is 
the nothingness of appearance, and positively the naked universal. This type 
of inwardness suits those who say that the inner being of things cannot be 
known; but the reason for the position would have to be taken in some other 
sense. Certainly there is no knowledge to be had of this inner world, as we 
have it here; not, however, owing to reason being too short-sighted, or 
limited, or whatever you care to call it (on this point there is as yet nothing 
known at this stage; we have not gone deep enough for that yet), but on 
account simply of the nature of the case, because in the void there is 


nothing known, or, putting it from the point of view of the other side, 
because its very characteristic lies in being beyond consciousness. 

The result is, of course, the same if you place a blind man amid the 
wealth of the supersensible world (if it has a wealth, whether this be a 
content peculiarly its own, or whether consciousness itself be this content), 
and if you place one with sight in absolute darkness, or, if you like, in pure 
light, supposing the supersensible world to be this. The seeing man sees in 
that pure light as little as in absolute darkness, and just as much as the blind 
man in the ample wealth which lay before him. If there were nothing more 
to be done with the inner sphere and with our being bound up along with it 
by means of the world of appearance, then there would be nothing left but 
to stop at the phenomenal world, i.e. take something for truth about which 
we know that it is not true. Or in order that there may be something in this 
empty void — which, while it originally came about as a state devoid of 
objective, things, has, however, since it is emptiness pure and simple, to be 
taken to be also devoid of all mental relations and distinctions of 
consciousness gua consciousness — in order that in this complete vacuity, 
which is even called the holy of holies, the inner sanctuary, there may yet be 
something, we should be driven to fill it up with dreamings, appearances, 
produced by consciousness itself. It would have to be content with being 
treated so badly, for it would not deserve anything better, since even dreams 
are something better than its own barren emptiness. 

The inner world, or the supersensible beyond, has, however, arisen: it 
comes to us out of the sphere of appearance, and the latter is its mediating 
agency: in other words, appearance is its essential nature and, in point of 
fact, its filling. The supersensible is the established truth of the sensible and 
perceptual. The truth of the sensible and the perceptual lies, however, in 
being appearance. The supersensible is then appearance qua appearance. 


We distort the proper meaning of this, if we take it to mean that the 


supersensible is therefore the sensible world, or the world as it is for 
immediate sense-certainty, and perception. For, on the contrary, appearance 
is just not the world of sense-knowledge and perception as positively being, 
but this world as superseded or established in truth as an inner world. It is 
often said that the supersensible is not appearance; but by appearance is 
thereby meant not appearance, but rather the sensible world taken as itself 
real actuality. 

Understanding, which is our object here, finds itself in this position, that, 
for it, the inner world has come about to begin with, only as the implicit 
inherent being, universal and still without a filling. The play of forces has 
simply and solely this negative significance of not being something per se; 
and its only positive significance is that of being the mediating agency, but 
outside understanding. The relation of understanding to the inner world 
through mediation is, however, its own process, by which the inner world 
will be found to receive fullness of content. 

The play of forces is what understanding has directly to do with; but the 
real truth for it is the inner world bare and simple. The movement of force is 
consequently the truth only by being in like manner something simple. 
Regarding this play of forces, however, we saw that its peculiarity lay in 
this, that the force which is awakened into activity by another force is just 
on that account the inciting agency for this other force, which thereby itself 
only then becomes an inciting force. We have here in this way merely direct 
and immediate interchange or complete exchange of the characteristic 
which constitutes the sole content of what comes before us, viz. the fact of 
being either universal medium or negative unity. It ceases immediately on 
its entrance in determinate form to be what it was on entering: it awakens or 
incites, by its appearance in determinate shape, the other side, which 
thereby gives itself expression, i.e. the latter is now directly what the first 
was to be. Each of these two sides, the relation of inciting and the relation 


of the opposed determinate content, 1s on its own account an absolute 
process of permutation and transposition. But these two relations are again 
themselves one and the same, and the formal distinction of being incited 
and of inciting to activity is the same as the distinction of content, 1.e. the 
distinction between the incited factor as such, viz. the passive medium, on 
the one side, and the inciting factor, viz. the active medium, the negative 
unity, or the “one” on the other side. In this way there disappears all 
distinction of contrasted and opposed particular forces, which were meant 
to be present in this process; for they rested solely on the above distinctions. 
And, along with both those distinctions, the distinction between the forces 
collapses likewise into merely one. There is thus neither force nor inciting 
and being incited to action, nor the characteristic of being a stable medium 
and a unity reflected into self, there is neither a particular which is 
something on its own account, nor are there diverse opposites. What is 
found in this flux of thoroughgoing change is merely difference as universal 
difference, or difference into which the various opposites have been 
resolved. This difference as universal, consequently is what constitutes the 
ultimate simple element in that play of forces, and is the resultant truth of 
that process. It is the Law of Force. 

The absolute flux of the world of appearance passes into bare and simple 
difference through its relation to the simplicity of the inner being, the 
simplicity apprehended by understanding. The inner being is in the first 
instance merely the implicit universal. This implicit simple universal, 
however, is essentially absolute universal difference as well; for it is the 
outcome of the change itself, or change is its very nature. But change, when 
planted in the inner reality as it [change] truly is, forthwith 1s taken up into 
that reality as equally absolute universal difference at peace with itself, and 
remaining at one with itself. In other words, negation is an essential 


moment of the universal; and negation or mediation in what is universal is 


universal difference. This difference is expressed in the law, which is the 
stable presentment or picture of unstable appearance. The supersensible 
world is in this way a quiescent “kingdom of laws”, no doubt beyond the 
world of perception-for this exhibits the law only through incessant change 
— but likewise present in it, and its direct immovable copy or image. 

This kingdom of laws is indeed the truth for understanding; and that 
truth finds its content in the distinction which lies in the law. At the same 
time, however, this kingdom of laws is only the preliminary truth and does 
not give all the fullness of the world of appearance. The law is present 
therein, but is not all the appearance present; under ever-varying 
circumstances the law has an ever-varying actual existence. Thereby 
appearance continues to keep one aspect which is not in the inner world; 1.e. 
appearance is not yet in very truth established as appearance, as that whose 
independent being has been done away with. This defect in the law has to 
be brought out in the law itself. What seems defective in it is that while it 
no doubt has difference within it, it contains this in a merely universal 
indeterminate way. So far, however, as it is not /aw in general, but a law, it 
has determinateness within it; and as a result there are found an 
indeterminate plurality of laws. But this plurality is rather itself a defect; it 
contradicts the principle of understanding, for which, since it is 
consciousness of the simple inner being, truth is the inherently universal 
unity. It must, therefore, let the many laws coalesce into a single law, just 
as, e.g., the law by which a stone falls, and that by which the heavenly 
bodies move have been conceived as one law. When the laws thus coincide, 
however, they lose their specific character. The law becomes more and 
more abstract and superficial, and in consequence we find as a fact, not the 
unity of these various determinate laws, but a law which leaves out their 
specific character; just as the one law, which combines in itself the laws of 
falling terrestrial bodies, and of the movements of celestial bodies, does not, 


in point of fact, express both kinds of laws. The unification of all laws in 
universal attraction expresses no further content than just the bare concept 
of the law itself, a concept which is therein set down as existing. Universal 
attraction says merely that everything has a constant distinction for anything 
else. Understanding pretends by that to have found a universal law which 
gives expression to universal reality as such; but, in point of fact, it has 
merely found the conception of law itself, although in such a way that it at 
the same time thereby declares all reality to be in its very nature conformed 
to law. The idea of universal attraction has, therefore, to this extent great 
importance, that it is directed against that unthinking way of representing 
reality, to which everything appears in the shape of accident and chance, 
and for which determinateness, specificity, takes the form of sensuous 
independence. 

In contrast, then, with determinate laws stands universal attraction, or the 
bare conception of law. In so far as this pure conception is looked on as the 
essentially real, or as the true inner being, the determinateness 
characterizing the specific law itself belongs still to the sphere of 
appearance, or rather to sensible existence. But the pure conception of law 
transcends not merely the law, which, being itself a determinate law, stands 
contrasted with other determinate laws, but also transcends law as such. The 
determinateness, of which we spoke, is itself strictly a mere vanishing 
moment which can no longer come forward here as an essential entity 
(Wesenheit), for it is only the law which 1s the truth here: but the conception 
of law is turned against the law itself. That is to say, in the law distinction 
itself is immediately apprehended and taken up into the universal, thereby, 
however, making the moments, whose relation it expresses, subsist as 
mutually indifferent and inherently real entities. These parts of the 
distinction found in the law are, however, at the same time themselves. 


determinate aspects. The pure concept of law, as universal attraction, must, 


to get its true significance, be so apprehended that in it, as the absolutely 
single and simple, the distinctions which are present in law as such, return 
again themselves into the inner being, qua bare and simple unity. This unity 
is the inner “necessity” of the law. 

The law is thereby present in a twofold form. In one case it is there as 
law in which the differences are expressed as independent moments; in the 
other it is in the form of a simple withdrawal into itself, which again can be 
called Force, but in the sense not of repressed force [spoken of above], but 
force in general, or the concept of force, an abstraction which absorbs the 
distinctions involved in what attracts and is attracted. In this sense, e.g., 
simple electricity is force; the expression of difference falls, however, 
within the law; this difference is positive and negative electricity. In the 
case of the motion of falling bodies force is the simple element, gravity, 
which has the law that the magnitudes of the different factors in the motion, 
the time spent, and the space traversed, are to one another in the relation of 
root and square. Electricity itself is not difference per se, is not in its 
essential nature. a twofold entity consisting of positive and negative 
electricity; hence it is often said it has the law of being so and so in the way 
indicated, or again, that it has theproperty of expressing itself in this 
fashion. This property is doubtless the essential and peculiar property of this 
force, 1.e. it belongs to it necessarily. But necessity is here an empty phrase; 
force must, just because it must, duplicate itself in this manner. Of course, if 
positive electricity 1s given, negative electricity is inherently necessary; for 
the positive element only is by being, related to a negative; in other words, 
the positive element in its very self involves difference from itself, just in 
the same way as the negative does. But that electricity as such should break 
itself up into parts in this way — this is not in itself a necessity. Electricity 
qua simple force is indifferent to its law — to be in the form of positive and 
negative; and if we call the former its notion and the latter its being, then its 


notion is indifferent to its being; it merely has this as a property, which just 
means that this is not per se necessary to it. This indifference takes another 
form when it is said that to be positive and negative is involved in the 
definition of electricity, or that this is neither more nor less than its notion 
and its essence. Its being in that case would mean its existence in general. 
But in that definition the necessity of its existence is not contained; it exists 
either because we find it, i.e. its existence is not necessary at all, or else it 
exists through other forces, 1.e. the necessity of its existence is an external 
necessity. But in that the determinateness of being through another is what 
the necessity consists in, we are back again to the plurality of determinate 
laws, which we have just left in order to consider law, as law. It is only with 
the latter that we can compare its notion as notion, or its necessity. This 
necessity, however, has in all these forms shown itself to be just an empty 
phrase. 

There is still another way than that just indicated in which the 
indifference of law and force, or of notion and being, is found. In the law of 
motion, e.g., it is necessary for motion to be broken up into the elements 
time and space, or again, into distance and velocity. Since motion is merely 
the relation of these f actors, motion, the universal, has in this way certainly 
distinct parts in its own self. But now these parts, time and space, or 
distance and velocity, do not express in themselves this origination from a 
single unity. They are indifferent the one to the other. Space is thought of as 
able to be without. time, time without space, and distance at least without 
velocity — just as their magnitudes are indifferent the one to the other, 
since they are not related like positive and negative, and consequently do 
not refer to one another by their very nature. The necessity of partition into 
distinct factors, then, we certainly do have here; but not the necessity of the 
parts as such for one another. On that account, however, that first necessity 
too is itself a merely delusory false necessity. For motion is not itself 


thought of as something simple or as bare essence, but as, from the first, 
divided into elements; time and space are in themselves its independent 
parts or its real elements: in other words, distance and velocity are modes of 
being, or ways of thinking, each of which can very well be without the 
other; and motion is consequently no more than their superficial relation, 
not their true nature. If it 1s represented as simple essence or as force, 
motion is no doubt gravity; but this does not contain these distinctions at all. 

The distinction is, then, in both cases no distinction of an inherent or 
essential kind. Either the universal, force, is indifferent to the division into 
parts, which is found in the law, or else the distinctions, the parts of the law, 
are indifferent to one another. Understanding, however, does have the 
notion of this distinction per se, just by the fact that law is in part the inner 
being, the inherent nature, but is at the same time something distinguished 
within the notion. That this distinction is thereby inner distinction is shown 
by the fact that law is bare and simple force, or is the notion of that 
distinction, and thus is a distinction of the notion. But still this inner 
distinction falls to begin with only within understanding, and is not yet 
established in the fact itself. It is thus only its own necessity to which 
understanding gives expression — the distinction, that is to say, is one 
which it makes only so as at the same time to express that the distinction is 
not to be a distinction in the nature of the fact itself. This necessity, which is 
merely verbal, is thus a rehearsal of the moments which make up the cycle 
of necessity. They are no doubt distinct, but their distinction is at the same 
time explicitly stated to be not a distinction of the fact itself, and 
consequently is itself again straightway cancelled and transcended. This 
process is called Explanation. A law is expressed; from this its inherently 
universal element or ground is distinguished as force; but regarding this 
distinction, it is asserted that it is no distinction, rather that the ground has 
entirely the same constitution as the law. For example, the particular 


occurrence of lightning is apprehended as universal, and this universal is 
expressed as the law of electricity; the explanation thereupon merges the 
law in force as the essence of the law. This force is, then, so constituted 
that, when it finds expression, opposite electrical discharges appear, and 
these again disappear into one another. In other words, force has exactly the 
same constitution as law; both are thus declared to be in no way distinct. 
The distinctions are pure universal expression or law and pure force; but 
both have the same content, the same constitutive character; thus the 
distinction between them qua distinction of content, 1.e. of fact, is also again 
withdrawn. 

In this tautological process understanding, as the above shows, holds fast 
to the changeless unity of its object, and the process takes effect solely 
within understanding itself, not in the object. It is an explanation that not 
only explains nothing, but is so plain that, while it makes as if it would say 
something different from what is already said, it really says nothing at all, 
but merely repeats the same thing over again. So far as the fact itself goes, 
this process gives rise to nothing new; the process is only of account as a 
process of understanding. In it, however, we now get acquainted with just 
what we missed in the case of the law — absolute change itself: for this 
process, when looked at more narrowly, is directly the opposite of itself. It 
sets up, that is. a distinction which is not only for us no distinction, but 
which it itself cancels as distinction. This is the same process of change 
which was formerly manifested as the play of forces. In the latter we found 
the distinction of inciting and incited force, or force expressing itself, and 
force withdrawn into itself; but these were distinctions which in reality were 
no distinctions, and therefore were also immediately cancelled again. We 
have here not merely the naked unity, so that no distinction could be set up 
at all; the process we have is rather this, that a distinction is certainly made, 
but because it is no distinction, it is again superseded. 


Thus, then, with the process of explaining, we see the ebb and flow of 
change, which was formerly characteristic of the sphere of appearance, and 
lay outside the inner world, finding its way into the region of the 
supersensible itself. Our consciousness, however, has passed from the inner 
being as an object over to understanding on the other side, and finds the 
changing process there. 

The change is in this way not yet a process of the fact itself, but rather 
presents itself before us as pure change, just by the content of the moments 
of change remaining the same. Since, however, the notion gua notion of 
understanding is the same as the inner nature of things, this change becomes 
for understanding the law of the inner world. Understanding thus learns that 
it is a law in the sphere of appearance for distinctions to come about which 
are no distinctions. In other words, it learns that what is self-same is self- 
repulsive, and, similarly, that the distinctions are only such as in reality are 
none and cancel one another, or that what is not self-same is self-attractive. 
Here we have a second law, whose content is the opposite of what formerly 
was called law, viz. the invariable and unchanging self-identical distinction; 
for this new law expresses rather the process of like becoming unlike, and 
unlike becoming like. The notion demands of the unreflective mind to bring 
both laws together, and become conscious of their opposition. Of course the 
second is also a law, an inner self-identical being; but it is rather a self- 
sameness of the unlike, a constancy of inconstancy. In the play of forces 
this law proved to be just this absolute transition and pure change; the 
selfsame, force, split into an opposition, that in the first instance appeared 
as a Substantial independent distinction, which, however, in point of fact 
proved to be none. For it is the selfsame which repels itself from itself, and 
this element repelled is in consequence essentially self-attracted, for it is the 
same; the distinction made, since it is none, thus cancels itself again. The 
distinction is hence set forth as a distinction on the part of the fact itself, or 


as an absolute (objective) distinction; and this distinction on the part of the 
fact is thus nothing but the selfsame, that which has repelled itself from 
itself, and consequently only set up an opposition which is none. 

By means of this principle, the first supersensible world, the changeless 
kingdom of laws, the immediate ectype and copy of the world of 
perception, has turned round into its opposite. The law was in general, like 
its differences, self-identical; now, however, it is established that each side 
is, on the contrary, the opposite of itself. The self-identical repels itself from 
itself, and the self-discordant sets up to be selfsame. In truth only with a 
determination of this kind is distinction inner distinction, or immanent 
distinction, when the like is unlike itself, and the unlike like itself. 

This second supersensible world is in this way the inverted world 
(verkehrte Welt), and, moreover, since one aspect is already present in the 
first supersensible world, the inverted form of this first. The inner being 1s, 
thereby, in its character of appearance completed. For the first supersensible 
world was only the immediate raising of the world of perception into the 
element of universality. It has its necessary counterpart in this world of 
perception, which still retains as its own the principle of change and 
alteration. The first kingdom of laws dispenses with this principle, but 
receives it in the form of an inverted world. 

By the law of this inverted world, then, the selfsame in the first world is 
the unlike of itself, and the unlike in the first is equally unlike to itself, or it 
becomes like itself. Expressed in determinate moments, this will assume the 
form that what by the law of the first is sweet, is, in this inner, inverted 
reality, sour; what is there black is here white. What, by the law of the first, 
was north pole in the case of the magnet, is, in its other supersensible inner 
world (viz. in the earth), south pole; “while what was there south pole is 
here north pole. Similarly, what by the first law is in the case of electricity 
the oxygen pole becomes in its other supersensible reality hydrogen pole; 


and conversely, what is there the pole of hydrogen becomes here the pole of 
oxygen. To take another sphere of experience: revenge on an enemy is, 
according to the primitive immediate law, the supreme satisfaction of 
injured individuality. This law, however — that of standing up against one 
who does not treat me as a substantial self, showing him that I am a 
substantial being, and even doing away with him as a reality — this law is 
transmuted by the principle of the other world into the very opposite, the 
reinstatement of myself as the true reality through the removal of the alien 
hostile being is turned into self-destruction. If now this inversion, which is 
brought out in the punishment of crime, is made into a law, it also is again 
only the law of a world which has an inverted supersensuous world standing 
in antithesis to itself, where that which is despised in the former comes to 
honour, and that which in the former is honoured meets with contempt. The 
punishment which, by the law of the former, disgraces a man and 
annihilates him, turns round in its inverted world into the pardoning grace 
which preserves his being and brings him to honour. 

Looked at on the surface, this inverted world is the antithesis of the first 
in the sense that it has the latter outside itself, and repels that world from 
itself as an inverted reality; that the one is the sphere of appearance, while 
the other is the inherent being; that the one is the world as it is for an other, 
the other again the world as it is for itself. In this way, to use the previous 
examples, what tastes sweet is properly, or inwardly in the thing, sour; or 
what is north pole in the case of the actual magnet belonging to the sphere 
of appearance, would be, in the inner or essential being, south pole. What is 
shown to be oxygen pole in electricity as a phenomenon, would be 
hydrogen pole in the case of electricity not failing within the sphere of 
appearance. Or again, an act which in appearance is a crime would in its 
inner nature be capable of being really good — a bad act may have a good 


intention; punishment is only in appearance punishment; in itself or in 


another world it might well be, for the criminal, a benefit. But such 
oppositions of inner and outer, appearance and supersensible, in the sense of 
two sorts of reality, are no longer to be found here. The differences repelled 
are not divided anew and assigned to two substances such as would support 
them and lend them a separate subsistence, the result of which would be 
that understanding would leave the inner region, and fall back again on its 
previous position. The one aspect or substance would be once more the 
world of perception, where the one of those two laws would carry on its 
existence, and in opposition to it an inner world, just such a sensible world 
as the first, but in the sphere of ideas; one that could not be indicated, seen, 
heard, and tasted as a sensible world, and yet would be thought of as such a 
sensible world. But in point of fact, if the one element set up is a perceived 
reality, and its inherent being, as its inverted form, is at the same time a 
sensuously represented element, then sour, which would be the inherent 
nature of the sweet thing, is a real thing just as much as the latter, viz., a 
sour thing; black, which would be the inherent nature of white, is the actual 
black; the north pole, which is the true reality of the south pole, is the north 
pole present in the same magnet; the oxygen pole, the inherent nature of the 
pole of hydrogen, is the given oxygen pole of the same voltaic pile. The 
actual crime, however. finds its inversion and its inherent nature qua 
possibility, in the intention as such, but not in a good intention; for the truth 
of intention is simply the deed itself. The crime, so far as its content goes, 
recoils upon itself, finds its inversion in actual punishment; this is the 
reconciliation of the law with the reality set up against it in crime. Finally, 
the actual punishment carries its inverted reality with it in such a way that it 
is a kind of realization of the law, whereby the activity, which the law 
exercises in the form of punishment, is cancelled in the process, a manner 


of realization through which the law, from being actively operative, 


becomes again quiescent and authoritative, and the conflict of individuality 
with it, and of it with individuality, is extinguished. 

From the idea, then, of inversion which constitutes the essential nature of 
one aspect of the supersensible world, we must dissociate the sensuous idea 
of keeping distinctions substantively fixed in a different element that 
sustains them; and this absolute notion of distinction must be set forth and 
apprehended purely as inner distinction, self-repulsion of the selfsame as 
selfsame, and likeness of the unlike as unlike. We have to think pure flux, 
Opposition within opposition itself, or Contradiction. For in the distinction, 
which is an internal distinction, the opposite is not only one of two factors 
— if so, it would not be an opposite, but a bare existent — it is the opposite 
of an opposite, or the other is itself directly and immediately present within 
it. No doubt I put the opposite here and the other, of which it is the opposite, 
there; that 1s, I place the opposite on one side, taking it by itself without the 
other. Just on that account, however; since I have here the opposite all by 
itself, it is the opposite of its own self, that is, it has in point of fact the other 
immediately within itself. Thus the supersensible world, which is the 
inverted world, has at the same time reached out beyond the other world 
and has in itself that other; it is to itself conscious of being inverted (ftir sich 
verkehrte), i.e. it is the inverted form of itself; it is that world itself and its 
opposite in a single unity. Only thus is it distinction as internal distinction, 
or distinction per se; in other words, only thus is it in the form of /nfinity. 

By means of infinity we see law attaining the form of inherent necessity, 
and so realizing its complete nature; and all moments of the sphere of 
appearance are thereby taken up into the inner realm. That the simple and 
ultimate nature of law is infinity means, according to the foregoing analysis, 
(a) that it is a self-identical element, which, however, is inherently 
distinction; or that it is selfsameness which repels itself from itself, breaks 
asunder into two factors. What was called simple force duplicates itself, and 


through its infinity is law. It means (b) that what is thus sundered, 
constituting as it does the parts which are thought of as in the law, puts itself 
forward as subsisting, as stable; and, if the parts are considered without the 
conception of internal distinction, then space and time, or distance and 
velocity, which appear as moments of gravity, are just as much indifferent 
and without necessary relation to one another as to gravity itself, or again as 
this bare gravity is indifferent to them, or as simple electricity is indifferent 
to positive and negative. But (c) by this conception of internal distinction, 
this unlike and indifferent factor, space and time, etc., becomes a 
distinction, which is no distinction, or merely a distinction of what is 
selfsame, and its essence is unity. They are reciprocally awakened into 
activity as positive and negative by each other, and their being lies rather in 
their putting themselves as not-being, and cancelling themselves in the 
common unity. Both the factors distinguished subsist; they are per se, and 
they are per se as opposites, that is are the opposites of themselves; they 
have their antithesis within them, and are merely one single unity. 

This bare and simple infinity, or the absolute notion, may be called the 
ultimate nature of life, the soul of the world, the universal life-blood, which 
courses everywhere, and whose flow is neither disturbed nor checked by 
any obstructing distinction, but is itself every distinction that arises, as well 
as that into which all distinctions are dissolved; pulsating within itself, but 
ever motionless, shaken to its depths, but still at rest. It 1s self-identical, for 
the distinctions are tautological; they are distinctions that are none. This 
self-identical reality stands, therefore, in relation solely to itself. 7o itself; 
which means this is an other, to which the relation points; and relation to 
itself is, more strictly, breaking asunder; in other words, that very self- 
identity is internal distinction. These sundered factors have, hence, each a 
separate being of their own; each is an opposite-of an other; and thus with 
each the other is therein ipso facto expressly given; or it is not the opposite 


of an other, but only the pure opposite; and thus each is, therefore, in itself 
the opposite of itself. Or, again, each is not an opposite at all, but exists 
purely for itself, a pure self-identical reality, with no distinction in it. This 
being so, we do not need to ask, still less to treat anxiety over such a 
question as philosophy — or even regard this as a question philosophy 
cannot answer— “how distinction or otherness is to come out of this pure 
essence, how these are to be really got out of it”. For the process of 
disruption has already taken place; distinction has been excluded from the 
self-identical entity, and put on one side so far as it is concerned; what was 
to have been the self-identical is thus already one of the sundered elements, 
instead of being the absolute essential reality. That the self-identical breaks 
asunder means, therefore, just as truly that it supersedes itself as already 
sundered, that it cancels itself gua otherness. The unity which people 
usually have in mind when they say distinction cannot come out of unity, 1s, 
in point of fact, itself merely one moment of the process of disruption; it is 
the abstraction of simplicity, which stands in contrast with distinction. But 
in that it is abstraction, is merely one of the two opposed elements, the 
statement thus already implies that the unity is the process of breaking 
asunder; for if the unity is a negative element, an opposite, then it is put 
forward precisely as that which contains opposition within it. The different 
aspects of diremption and of becoming self-identical are therefore likewise 
merely this process of self-cancelling. For since the self-identical element, 
which should first divide itself asunder or pass into its opposite, is an 
abstraction, i.e. is already itself a sundered element, its diremption is eo 
ipso a cancelling of what it is, and thus the cancelling of its being sundered. 
The process of becoming self-identical is likewise a process of diremption; 
what becomes identical with itself thereby opposes itself to disruption, that 
is, itself thereby puts itself on one side; in other words, it becomes really 
something sundered. 


Infinitude, this absolute unrest of pure self-movement, such that 
whatever is determined in any way, e.g., as being, is really the opposite of 
this determinateness — has from the start been no doubt the very soul of all 
that has gone before; but it is in the inner world that it has first come out 
explicitly and definitely. The world of appearance, or the play of forces, 
already shows its operation; but it is in the first instance as Explanation that 
it comes openly forward. And since it is at length an object for 
consciousness, and consciousness 1s aware of it as what it 1s, consciousness 
is in this way Self-consciousness. Understanding’s function of explaining 
furnishes in the first instance merely the description of what self- 
consciousness is. Understanding cancels the distinctions present in Law, 
distinctions which have already become pure distinctions but are still 
indifferent, and puts them inside a single unity, Force. This identification, 
however, is at the same time and immediately a process of diremption; for 
understanding removes the distinctions and sets up the oneness of force 
only by the fact that it creates a new distinction of force and law, which at 
the same time, however, is no distinction. And moreover in that this 
distinction is at the same time no distinction, it proceeds further and cancels 
this distinction again, since it lets force have just the same constitution as 
law. This process or necessity is, however, in this form, still a necessity and 
a process of understanding, or the process as such is not the object of 
understanding; instead, understanding has as its objects in that process 
positive and negative electricity, distance, velocity, force of attraction, and a 
thousand other things — objects which make up the content of the moments 
of the process. It is just for that reason that there is so much satisfaction in 
explanation, because consciousness being there, if we may use such an 
expression, in direct communion with itself, enjoys itself only. No doubt it 
there seems to be occupied with something else, but in point of fact it is 
busied all the while merely with itself. 


In the opposite law, as the inversion of the first law, or in internal 
distinction, infinitude doubtless becomes itself object of understanding. But 
once more understanding fails to do justice to infinity as such, since 
understanding assigns again to two worlds, or to two substantial elements, 
that which is distinction per se — the self-repulsion of the selfsame, and the 
self-attraction of unlike factors. To understanding the process, as it is found 
in experience, is here an event that happens, and the selfsame and the unlike 
are predicates, whose reality is an underlying substratum. What is for 
understanding an object in a covering veil of sense, now comes before us in 
its essential form as a pure notion. This apprehension of distinction as it 
truly is, the apprehension of infinitude as such, is something for us 
[observing the course of the process], or is implicit, immanent. The 
exposition of its notion belongs to science. Consciousness, however, in the 
way it immediately has this notion, again appears as a peculiar form or new 
attitude of consciousness, which does not recognize its own essential nature 
in what has gone before, but looks upon it as something quite different. 

In that this notion of infinitude is its object, it is thus a consciousness of 
the distinction as one which at the same time is at once cancelled. 
Consciousness is for itself and on its own account, it is a distinguishing of 
what is undistinguished, it is Self-consciousness. I distinguish myself from 
myself; and therein I am immediately aware that this factor distinguished 
from me is not distinguished. I, the selfsame being, thrust myself away from 
myself; but this which is distinguished, which is set up as unlike me, is 
immediately on its being distinguished no distinction for me. Consciousness 
of an other, of an object in general, is indeed itself necessarily self- 
consciousness, reflectedness into self, consciousness of self in its otherness. 
The necessary advance from the previous attitudes of consciousness, which 
found their true content to be a thing, something other than themselves, 
brings to light this very fact that not merely is consciousness of a thing only 


possible for a self-consciousness, but that this self-consciousness alone is 
the truth of those attitudes. But it is only for us (who trace this process] that 
this truth is actually present; it is not yet so for the consciousness immersed 
in the experience. Self-consciousness has in the first instance become a 
specific reality on its own account (fiir sich), has come into being for itself; 
it is not yet in the form of unity with consciousness in general. 

We see that in the inner being of the sphere of appearance, understanding 
gets to know in truth nothing else but appearance itself, not, however, 
appearance in the shape of a play of forces, but that play of forces in its 
absolutely universal moments and in the process of those moments; in fact, 
understanding merely experiences itself. Raised above perception, 
consciousness reveals itself united and bound up with the supersensible 
world through the mediating agency of the realm of appearance, through 
which it gazes into this background that lies behind appearance. The two 
extremes, the one that of the pure inner region, the other that of the inner 
being gazing into this pure inner region, are now merged together; and as 
they have disappeared gua extremes, the middle term, the mediating 
agency, gua something other than these extremes, has also vanished. This 
curtain [of appearance], therefore, hanging before the inner world is 
withdrawn, and we have here the inner being [the ego] gazing into the inner 
realm — the vision of the undistinguished selfsame reality, which repels 
itself from itself, affirms itself as a divided and distinguished inner reality, 
but as one for which at the same time the two factors have immediately no 
distinction; what we have here is Self-consciousness. It is manifest that 
behind the so-called curtain, which is to hide the inner world, there is 
nothing to be seen unless we ourselves go behind there, as much in order 
that we may thereby see, as that there may be something behind there which 
can be seen. But it is clear at the same time that we cannot without more 
ado go straightway behind there. For this knowledge of what is the truth of 


the idea of the realm of appearance and of its inner being, is itself only a 
result arrived at after a long and devious process,, in the course of which the 
modes of consciousness, “meaning”, “perception”, and “understanding” 
disappear. And it will be equally evident that to get acquainted with what 
consciousness knows when it is knowing itself, requires us to fetch a still 
wider compass, What follows will set this forth at length. 


B. Self-Consciousness 


IV. THE TRUTH WHICH CONSCIOUS CERTAINTY OF 
SELF REALIZES 


“’QG)- 


TRANSLATOR’S COMMENTS: THE analysis of experience up to this point 
has been occupied with the relation of consciousness to an object 
admittedly different in nature from the mind aware of it. This external 
opposition, however, breaks down under analysis, and we are left with the 
result that consciousness does and must find itself in unity with its object, a 
unity which implies identity of nature between consciousness and its object: 
consciousness becomes “certain of itself in its object’. This is not merely a 
result, but the truest expression of the initial relation with which experience 
starts. It is, therefore, the ground of the possibility of any relation between 
the terms in question: “consciousness of self’ is the basis of the 
consciousness of anything whatsoever. This is Hegel’s re-interpretation of 
the Kantian analysis of experience. 

But this result is, again, really the starting-point for a further analysis of 
experience, but of experience at a higher level of realization. Consciousness 
of self is to begin with a general attitude, a definite type of experience, 
which requires elucidation. It has its own conditions and forms of 
manifestation. Self-consciousness, being supreme, must realize itself in 
relation to nature, to other selves similar to the self, and to the Ultimate 
Being of the world. These are different kinds of content with which 
consciousness is to find its oneness, and they furnish different forms in 
which the same principle is manifested. The argument seeks to show that 
these forms are also different degrees of realization of self-consciousness. 
The outcome of the argument is that self-consciousness is truly realized 


only when it is universal self-consciousness, when consciousness is certain 


of itself throughout all reality, and explicitly finds there only itself. This 
result takes the form, as we shall see, of what is called Reason. 

The immediately succeeding section takes up the first stage of the 
development of self-consciousness — the consciousness of self in relation 
to nature. This takes the shape of Desire, Instinct, Impulse, etc., and 
involves the category of Life. This relationship, while undoubtedly 
implying the sense of self in the object and consciousness of unity with it, is 
the least satisfying and the least complete of all the modes of self- 
consciousness. It points the way, therefore, to the fuller sense of self 
obtained when the self is aware of itself in relation to another self. 


The Truth which Conscious Certainty Of Self Realizes 


IN the kinds of certainty hitherto considered, the truth for consciousness is 
something other than consciousness itself. The conception, however, of this 
truth vanishes in the course of our experience of it. What the object 
immediately was in itself — whether mere being in sense-certainty, a 
concrete thing in perception, or force in the case of understanding — it 
turns out, in truth, not to be this really; but instead, this inherent nature 
(Ansich) proves to be a way in which it is for an other. The abstract 
conception of the object gives way before the actual concrete object, or the 
first immediate idea is cancelled in the course of experience. Mere certainty 
vanished in favour of the truth. There has now arisen, however, what was 
not established in the case of these previous relationships, viz. a certainty 
which is on a par with its truth, for the certainty is to itself its own object, 
and consciousness is to itself the truth. Otherness, no doubt, is also found 
there; consciousness, that is, makes a distinction; but what is distinguished 
is of such a kind that consciousness, at the same time, holds there is no 
distinction made. If we call the movement of knowledge conception, and 


knowledge, gua simple unity or Ego, the object, we see that not only for us 
[tracing the process], but likewise for knowledge itself, the object 
corresponds to the conception; or, if we put it in the other form and call 
conception what the object is in itself, while applying the term object to 
what the object is gua object or for an other, it is clear that being “in-itself” 
and being “for an other” are here the same. For the inherent being (Ansich) 
iS consciousness; yet it is still just as much that for which an other (viz. 
what is “in-itself’) 1s. And it is for consciousness that the inherent nature 
(Ansich) of the object, and its “being for an other” are one and the same. 
Ego is the content of the relation, and itself the process of relating. It is Ego 
itself which is opposed to an other and, at the same time, reaches out 
beyond this other, which other is all the same taken to be only itself. 

With self-consciousness, then, we have now passed into the native land 
of truth, into that kingdom where it is at home. We have to see how the 
form or attitude of self-consciousness in the first instance appears. When we 
consider this new form and type of knowledge, the knowledge of self, in its 
relation to that which preceded, namely, the knowledge of an other, we find, 
indeed, that this latter has vanished, but that its moments have, at the same 
time, been preserved; and the loss consists in this, that those moments are 
here present as they are implicitly, as they are in themselves. The being 
which “meaning” dealt with, particularity and the universality of perception 
opposed to it, as also the empty, inner region of understanding-these are no 
longer present as substantial elements (Wesen), but as moments of self- 
consciousness, i.e. as abstractions or differences, which are, at the same 
time, of no account for consciousness itself, or are not differences at all, and 
are purely vanishing entities (Wesen). 

What seems to have been lost, then, is only the principal moment, viz. 
the simple fact of having independent subsistence for consciousness. But, in 
reality, self-consciousness is reflexion out of the bare being that belongs to 


the world of sense and perception, and is essentially the return out of 
otherness. As self-consciousness, it is movement. But when it distinguishes 
only its self as such from itself, distinction is straightway taken to be 
superseded in the sense of involving otherness. The distinction is not, and 
self-consciousness is only motionless tautology, Ego is Ego, I am I. When 
for self-consciousness the distinction does not also have the shape of being, 
it is not self-consciousness. For self-consciousness, then, otherness is a fact, 
it does exist as a distinct moment; but the unity of itself with this difference 
is also a fact for self-consciousness, and is a second distinct moment. With 
that first moment,  self-consciousness occupies the position of 
consciousness, and the whole expanse of the world of sense is conserved as 
its object, but at the same time only as related to the second moment, the 
unity of self-consciousness with itself. And, consequently, the sensible 
world is regarded by self-consciousness as having a subsistence which is, 
however, only appearance, or forms a distinction from self-consciousness 
that per se has no being. This opposition of its appearance and its truth finds 
its real essence, however, only in the truth — in the unity of self- 
consciousness with itself. This unity must become essential to self- 
consciousness, i.e. self-consciousness is the state of Desire in general. 
Consciousness has, gua self-consciousness, henceforth a twofold object — 
the one immediate, the object of sense-certainty and of perception, which, 
however, is here found to be marked by the character of negation; the 
second, viz. itself, which is the true essence, and is found in the first 
instance only in the opposition of the first object to it. Self-consciousness 
presents itself here as the process in which this opposition is removed, and 
oneness or identity with itself established. 

For us or implicitly, the object, which is the negative element for self- 
consciousness, has on its side returned into itself, just as on the other side- 
consciousness has done. Through this reflexion into self, the object has 


become Life. What self-consciousness distinguishes as having a being 
distinct from itself, has in it too, so far as it is affirmed to be, not merely the 
aspect of sense-certainty and perception; it is a being reflected into itself, 
and the object of immediate desire 1s something living. For the inherent 
reality (Ansich), the general result of the relation of the understanding to the 
inner nature of things, is the distinguishing of what cannot be distinguished, 
or is the unity of what is distinguished. This unity, however, is, as we saw, 
just as much its recoil from itself; and this conception breaks asunder into 
the opposition of self-consciousness and life: the former is the unity for 
which the absolute unity of differences exists, the latter, however, is only 
this unity itself, so that the unity is not at the same time for itself, Thus, 
according to the independence possessed by consciousness, is_ the 
independence which its object in itself possesses. Self-consciousness, which 
is absolutely for itself, and characterizes its object directly as negative, or is 
primarily desire, will really, therefore, find through experience this object’s 
independence. 

The determination of the principle of life as obtained from the 
conception or general result with which we enter this new sphere, is 
sufficient to characterize it, without its nature being evolved further out of 
that notion. Its circuit is completed in the following moments. The essential 
element (Wesen) is infinitude as the supersession of all distinctions, the pure 
rotation on its own axis, itself at rest while being absolutely restless 
infinitude, the very self-dependence in which the differences brought out in 
the process are all dissolved, the simple reality of time, which in this self- 
identity has the solid form and shape of space. The differences, however, all 
the same hold as differences in this simple universal medium; for this 
universal flux exercises its negative activity merely in that it is the sublation 
of them; but it could not transcend them unless they had a subsistence of 
their own. Precisely this flux is itself, as self-identical independence, their 


subsistence or their substance, in which they accordingly are distinct 
members, parts which have being in their own right. Being no longer has 
the significance of mere abstract being, nor has their naked essence the 
meaning of abstract universality: their being now is just that simple fluent 
substance of the pure movement within itself. The difference, however, of 
these members inter se consists, in general, in no other characteristic than 
that of the moments of infinitude, or of the mere movement itself. 

The independent members exist for themselves. To be thus for 
themselves, however, is really as much their reflexion directly into the 
unity, as this unity is the breaking asunder into independent forms. The 
unity 1s sundered because it is absolutely negative or infinite unity; and 
because it is subsistence, difference likewise has independence only in it. 
This independence of the form appears as a determinate entity, as what 1s 
for another, for the form is something disunited; and the cancelling of 
diremption takes effect to that extent through another. But this sublation lies 
just as much in the actual form itself. For just that flux is the substance of 
the independent forms. This substance, however, is infinite, and hence the 
form itself in its very subsistence involves diremption, or sublation of its 
existence for itself. 

If we distinguish more exactly the moments contained here, we see that 
we have as first moment the subsistence of the independent forms, or the 
suppression of what distinction inherently involves, viz. that the forms have 
no being per se, and no subsistence. The second moment, however, is the 
subjection of that subsistence to the infinitude of distinction. In the first 
moment there is the subsisting, persisting mode or form; by its being in its 
own right, or by its being in its determinate shape an infinite substance, it 
comes forward in opposition to the universal substance, disowns this fluent 
continuity with that substance, and insists that it is not dissolved in this 
universal element, but rather on the contrary preserves itself by and through 


its separation from this its inorganic nature, and by the fact that it consumes 
this inorganic nature. Life in the universal fluid medium, quietly, silently 
shaping and moulding and distributing the forms in all their manifold detail, 
becomes by that very activity the movement of those forms, or passes into 
life gua Process. The mere universal flux is here the inherent being; the 
outer being, the “other’’, is the distinction of the forms assumed. But this 
flux, this fluent condition, becomes itself the other in virtue of this very 
distinction; because now it exists “for” or m relation to that distinction, 
which is self-conditioned and self-contained (an und fiir sich), and 
consequently is the endless, infinite movement by which that stable medium 
is consumed — is life as living. 

This inversion of character, however, is on that account again 
invertedness in itself as such. What is consumed is the essential reality: the 
Individuality, which preserves itself at the expense of the universal and 
gives itself the feeling of its unity with itself, precisely thereby cancels its 
contrast with the other, by means of which it exists for itself. The unity with 
self, which it gives itself, is just the fluent continuity of differences, or 
universal dissolution. But, conversely, the cancelling of individual 
subsistence at the same time produces the subsistence. For since the essence 
of the individual form-universal life-and the self-existent entity per se are 
simple substance, the essence, by putting the other within itself, cancels this 
its own simplicity or its essence, 1.e. 1t sunders that simplicity; and this 
disruption of fluent undifferentiated continuity is just the setting up, the 
affirmation, of individuality. The simple substance of life, therefore, 1s the 
diremption of itself into shapes and forms, and at the same time the 
dissolution of these substantial differences; and the resolution of this 
diremption is just as much a process of diremption, of articulating. Thus 
both the sides of the entire movement which were before distinguished, viz., 
the setting up of individual forms lying apart and undisturbed in the 


universal medium of independent existence, and the process of life — 
collapse into one another. The latter is just as much a formation of 
independent individual shapes, as it is a way of cancelling a shape assumed; 
and the former, the setting up of individual forms, is as much a cancelling 
as an articulation of them. The fluent, continuous element is itself only the 
abstraction of the essential reality, or it is actual only as a definite shape or 
form; and that it articulates itself is once more a breaking up of the 
articulated form, or a dissolution of it. The entire circuit of this activity 
constitutes Life. It is neither what is expressed to begin with, the immediate 
continuity and concrete solidity of its essential nature; nor the stable, 
subsisting form, the discrete individual which exists on its own account; nor 
the bare process of this form; nor again is it the simple combination of all 
these moments. It is none of these; it 1s the whole which develops itself, 
resolves its own development, and in this movement simply preserves itself. 

Since we started from the first immediate unity, and returned through the 
moments of form-determination, and of process, to the unity of both these 
moments, and thus again back to the first simple substance, we see that this 
reflected unity is other than the first. As opposed to that immediate unity, 
the unity expressed as a mode of being, this second is the universal unity, 
which holds all these moments sublated within itself. It is the simple genus, 
which in the movement of life itself does not exist in this simplicity for 
itself; but in this result points life towards what is other than itself, namely, 
towards Consciousness for which life exists as this unity or as genus. 

This other life, however, for which the genus as such exists and which is 
genus for itself, namely, self-con-sciousness, exists in the first instance only 
in the form of this simple, essential reality, and has for object itself gua pure 
Ego. In the course of its experience, which we are now to consider, this 
abstract object will grow in richness, and will be unfolded in the way we 
have seen in the case of life. 


The simple ego is this genus, or the bare universal, for which the 
differences are insubstantial, only by its being the negative essence of the 
moments which have assumed a definite and independent form. And self- 
consciousness is thus only assured of itself through sublating this other, 
which is presented to self-consciousness as an independent life; self- 
consciousness is Desire. Convinced of the nothingness of this other, it 
definitely affirms this nothingness to be for itself the truth of this other, 
negates the independent object, and thereby acquires the certainty of its own 
self, as true certainty, a certainty which it has become aware of in objective 
form. 

In this state of satisfaction, however, it has experience of the 
independence of its object. Desire and the certainty of its self obtained in 
the gratification of desire, are conditioned by the object; for the certainty 
exists through cancelling this other; in order that this cancelling may be 
effected, there must be this other. Self-consciousness is thus unable by its 
negative relation to the object to abolish it; because of that relation it rather 
produces it again, as well as the desire. The object desired is, in fact, 
something other than self-consciousness, the essence of desire; and through 
this experience this truth has become realized. At the same time, however, 
self-consciousness is likewise absolutely for itself, exists on its own 
account; and it is so only by sublation of the object; and it must come to feel 
its satisfaction, for it is the truth. On account of the independence of the 
object, therefore, it can only attain satisfaction when this object itself 
effectually brings about negation within itself The object must per se effect 
this negation of itself, for it is inherently (an sich) something negative, and 
must be for the other what it is. Since the object is in its very self negation, 
and in being so is at the same time independent, it is Consciousness. In the 
case of life, which is the object of desire, the negation either lies in an other, 


namely, in desire, or takes the form of determinateness standing in 


opposition to an other external individuum indifferent to it, or appears as its 
inorganic general nature. The above general independent nature, however, 
in the case of which negation takes the form of absolute negation, is the 
genus as such or as self-consciousness. Self-consciousness attains its 
satisfaction only in another self-consciousness. 

It is in these three moments that the notion of self-consciousness first 
gets completed: (a) pure undifferentiated ego is its first immediate object. 
(6) This immediacy is itself, however, thoroughgoing mediation; it has its 
being only by cancelling the independent object, in other words it is Desire. 
The satisfaction of desire is indeed the reflexion of self-consciousness into 
itself, is the certainty which has passed into objective truth. But (c) the truth 
of this certainty is really twofold reflexion, the reduplication of self- 
consciousness. Consciousness has an object which implicates its own 
otherness or affirms distinction as a void distinction, and therein is 
independent. The individual form distinguished, which is only a living 
form, certainly cancels its independence also in the process of life itself; but 
it ceases along with its distinctive difference to be what it is. The object of 
self-consciousness, however, is still independent in this negativity of itself; 
and thus it is for itself genus, universal flux or continuity in the very 
distinctiveness of its own separate existence; it is a living self- 
consciousness. 

A self-consciousness has before it a self-consciousness. Only so and only 
then is it self-consciousness in actual fact; for here first of all it comes to 
have the unity of itself in its otherness. Ego which 1s the object of its notion, 
is in point of fact not “object”. The object of desire, however, is only 
independent, for it is the universal, ineradicable substance, the fluent self- 
identical essential reality. When a self-consciousness is the object, the 
object is just as much ego as object. 


With this we already have before us the notion of Mind or Spirit. What 
consciousness has further to become aware of, is the experience of what 
mind is — this absolute substance, which is the unity of the different self- 
related and self-existent self-consciousnesses in the perfect freedom and 
independence of their opposition as component elements of that substance: 
Ego that is “we”, a plurality of Egos, and “we” that is a single Ego. 
Consciousness first finds in self-consciousness — the notion of mind — its 
turning-point, where it leaves the parti-coloured show of the sensuous 
immediate, passes from the dark void of the transcendent and remote super- 
sensuous, and steps into the spiritual daylight of the present. 


A 


Independence and Dependence of Self-Consciousness Lordship and 
Bondage 


Translator ’s comments: The selves conscious of self in another self are, 
of course, distinct and separate from each other. The difference is, in the 
first instance, a question of degree of self-assertion and self-maintenance: 
one is stronger, higher, more independent than another, and capable of 
asserting this at the expense of the other. Still, even this distinction of 
primary and secondary rests ultimately on their identity of constitution; and 
the course of the analysis here gradually brings out this essential identity as 
the true fact. The equality of the selves is the truth, or completer realization, 
of self in another self; the affinity is higher and more ultimate than the 
disparity. Still, the struggle and conflict of selves must be gone through in 
order to bring out this result. Hence the present section. 

The background of Hegel’s thought is the remarkable human 
phenomenon of the subordination of one self to another which we have in 
all forms of servitude — whether slavery, serfdom, or voluntary service. 


Servitude is not, only a phase of human history, it is in principle a condition 
of the development and maintenance of the consciousness of self as a fact 


of experience. 


Lordship and Bondage 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS exists in itself and for itself, in that, and by the 
fact that it exists for another self-consciousness; that is to say, it is only by 
being acknowledged or “recognized”. The conception of this its unity in its 
duplication, of infinitude realizing itself in self-consciousness, has many 
sides to it and encloses within it elements of varied significance. Thus its 
moments must on the one hand be strictly kept apart in detailed 
distinctiveness, and, on the other, in this distinction must, at the same time, 
also be taken as not distinguished, or must always be accepted and 
understood in their opposite sense. This double meaning of what is 
distinguished lies in the nature of self-consciousness:-of its being infinite, 
or directly the opposite of the determinateness in which it is fixed. The 
detailed exposition of the notion of this spiritual unity in its duplication will 
bring before us the process of Recognition. 

Self-consciousness has before it another self-consciousness; it has come 
outside itself. This has a double significance. First it has lost its own self, 
since it finds itself as an other being; secondly, it has thereby sublated that 
other, for it does not regard the other as essentially real, but sees its own self 
in the other. 

It must cancel this its other. To do so is the sublation of that first double 
meaning, and is therefore a second double meaning. First, it must set itself 
to sublate the other independent being, in order thereby to become certain 
of itself as true being, secondly, it thereupon proceeds to sublate its own 
self, for this other is itself. 


This sublation in a double sense of its otherness in a double sense is at 
the same time a return in a double sense into its self. For, firstly, through 
sublation, it gets back itself, because it becomes one with itself again 
through the cancelling of its otherness; but secondly, it likewise gives 
otherness back again to the other self-consciousness, for it was aware of 
being in the other, it cancels this its own being in the other and thus lets the 
other again go free. 

This process of self-consciousness in relation to another self- 
consciousness has in this manner been represented as the action of one 
alone. But this action on the part of the one has itself the double 
significance of being at once its own action and the action of that other as 
well. For the other is likewise independent, shut up within itself, and there 
is nothing in it which 1s not there through itself. The first does not have the 
object before it only in the passive form characteristic primarily of the 
object of desire, but as an object existing independently for itself, over 
which therefore it has no power to do anything for its own behalf, if that 
object does not per se do what the first does to it. The process then is 
absolutely the double process of both self-consciousnesses. Each sees the 
other do the same as itself; each itself does what it demands on the part of 
the other, and for that reason does what it does, only so far as the other does 
the same. Action from one side only would be useless, because what is to 
happen can only be brought about by means of both. 

The action has then a double entente not only in the sense that it is an act 
done to itself as well as to the other, but also in the sense that the act 
simpliciter is the act of the one as well as of the other regardless of their 
distinction. 

In this movement we see the process repeated which came before us as 
the play of forces; in the present case, however, it is found in consciousness. 
What in the former had effect only for us [contemplating experience], holds 


here for the terms themselves. The middle term is self-consciousness which 
breaks itself up into the extremes; and each extreme is this interchange of 
its own determinateness, and complete transition into the opposite. While 
qua consciousness, it no doubt comes outside itself, still, in being outside 
itself, it is at the same time restrained within itself, it exists for itself, and its 
self-externalization is for consciousness. Consciousness finds that it 
immediately is and is not another consciousness, as also that this other is for 
itself only when it cancels itself as existing for itself, and has self-existence 
only in the self-existence of the other. Each is the mediating term to the 
other, through which each mediates and unites itself with itself; and each is 
to itself and to the other an immediate self existing reality, which, at the 
same time, exists thus for itself only through this mediation. They recognize 
themselves as mutually recognizing one another. 

This pure conception of recognition, of duplication of self-consciousness 
within its unity, we must now consider in the way its process appears for 
self-consciousness. It will, in the first place, present the aspect of the 
disparity of the two, or the break-up of the middle term into the extremes, 
which, gua extremes, are opposed to one another, and of which one is 
merely recognized, while the other only recognizes. 

Self-consciousness is primarily simple existence for self, self-identity by 
exclusion of every other from itself. It takes its essential nature and absolute 
object to be Ego; and in this immediacy, in this bare fact of its self- 
existence, it is individual. That which for it is other stands as unessential 
object, as object with the impress and character of negation. But the other is 
also a self-consciousness; an individual makes its appearance in antithesis 
to an individual. Appearing thus in their immediacy, they are for each other 
in the manner of ordinary objects. They are independent individual forms, 
modes of Consciousness that have not risen above the bare level of life (for 
the existent object here has been determined as life). They are, moreover, 


forms of consciousness which have not yet accomplished for one another 
the process of absolute abstraction, of uprooting all immediate existence, 
and of being merely the bare, negative fact of self-identical consciousness; 
or, in other words, have not yet revealed themselves to each other as 
existing purely for themselves, 1.e., as self-consciousness. Each is indeed 
certain of its own self, but not of the other, and hence its own certainty of 
itself is still without truth. For its truth would be merely that its own 
individual existence for itself would be shown to it to be an independent 
object, or, which is the same thing, that the object would be exhibited as this 
pure certainty of itself. By the notion of recognition, however, this is not 
possible, except in the form that as the other is for it, so it is for the other; 
each in its self through its own action and again through the action of the 
other achieves this pure abstraction of existence for self. 

The presentation of itself, however, as pure abstraction of self- 
consciousness consists in showing itself as a pure negation of its objective 
form, or in showing that it is fettered to no determinate existence, that it is 
not bound at all by the particularity everywhere characteristic of existence 
as such, and is not tied up with life. The process of bringing all this out 
involves a twofold action — action on the part of the other and action on 
the part of itself. In so far as it is the other’s action, each aims at the 
destruction and death of the other. But in this there is implicated also the 
second kind of action, self-activity; for the former implies that it risks its 
own life. The relation of both self-consciousnesses is in this way so 
constituted that they prove themselves and each other through a life-and- 
death struggle. They must enter into this struggle, for they must bring their 
certainty of themselves, the certainty of being for themselves, to the level of 
objective truth, and make this a fact both in the case of the other and in their 
own case as well. And it is solely by risking life that freedom is obtained; 
only thus is it tried and proved that the essential nature of self- 


consciousness is not bare existence, is not the merely immediate form in 
which it at first makes its appearance, is not its mere absorption in the 
expanse of life. Rather it is thereby guaranteed that there is nothing present 
but what might be taken as a vanishing moment — that self-consciousness 
is merely pure self-existence, being-for-self. The individual, who has not 
staked his life, may, no doubt, be recognized as a Person; but he has not 
attained the truth of this recognition as an independent self-consciousness. 
In the same way each must aim at the death of the other, as it risks its own 
life thereby; for that other is to it of no more worth than itself the other’s 
reality is presented to the former as an external other, as outside itself; it 
must cancel that externality. The other is a purely existent consciousness 
and entangled in manifold ways; it must view its otherness as pure existence 
for itself or as absolute negation. 

This trial by death, however, cancels both the truth which was to result 
from it, and therewith the certainty of self altogether. For just as life is the 
natural “position” consciousness, independence without absolute negativity, 
so death is the natural “negation” of consciousness, negation without 
independence, which thus remains without the requisite significance of 
actual recognition. Through death, doubtless, there has arisen the certainty 
that both did stake their life, and held it lightly both in their own case and in 
the case of the other; but that is not for those who underwent this struggle. 
They cancel their consciousness which had its place in this alien element of 
natural existence; in other words, they cancel themselves and are sublated 
as terms or extremes seeking to have existence on their own account. But 
along with this there vanishes from the play of change the essential 
moment, viz. that of breaking up into extremes with opposite 
characteristics; and the middle term collapses into a lifeless unity which is 
broken up into lifeless extremes, merely existent and not opposed. And the 
two do not mutually give and receive one another back from each other 


through consciousness; they let one another go quite indifferently, like 
things. Their act is abstract negation, not the negation characteristic of 
consciousness, which cancels in such a way that it preserves and maintains 
what is sublated, and thereby survives its being sublated. 

In this experience self-consciousness becomes aware that life is as 
essential to it as pure self-consciousness. In immediate self-consciousness 
the simple ego is absolute object, which, however, is for us or in itself 
absolute mediation, and has as its essential moment substantial and solid 
independence. The dissolution of that simple unity is the result of the first 
experience; through this there is posited a pure self-consciousness, and a 
consciousness which is not purely for itself, but for another, i.e. as an 
existent consciousness, consciousness in the form and shape of thinghood. 
Both moments are essential, since, in the first instance, they are unlike and 
opposed, and their reflexion into unity has not yet come to light, they stand 
as two opposed forms or modes of consciousness. The one is independent, 
and its essential nature is to be for itself; the other is dependent, and its 
essence is life or existence for another. The former is the Master, or Lord, 
the latter the Bondsman. 

The master is the consciousness that exists for itself; but no longer 
merely the general notion of existence for self. Rather, it is a consciousness 
existing on its own account which is mediated with itself through an other 
consciousness, i.e. through an other whose very nature implies that it is 
bound up with an independent being or with thinghood in general. The 
master brings himself into relation to both these moments, to a thing as 
such, the object of desire, and to the consciousness whose essential 
character is thinghood. And since the master, is (a) gua notion of self- 
consciousness, an immediate relation of self-existence, but (6) is now 
moreover at the same time mediation, or a being-for-self which is for itself 


only through an other — he [the master] stands in relation (a) immediately 


to both (6) mediately to each through the other. The master relates himself 
to the bondsman mediately through independent existence, for that is 
precisely what keeps the bondsman in thrall; it is his chain, from which he 
could not in the struggle get away, and for that reason lie proved himself to 
be dependent, to have his independence in the shape of thinghood. The 
master, however, is the power controlling this state of existence, for he has 
shown in the struggle that lie holds it to be merely something negative. 
Since he is the power dominating existence, while this existence again is the 
power controlling the other [the bondsman], the master holds, par 
consequence, this other in subordination. In the same way the master relates 
himself to the thing mediately through the bondsman. The bondsman being 
a self-consciousness in the broad sense, also takes up a negative attitude to 
things and cancels them; but the thing is, at the same time, independent for 
him and, in consequence, he cannot, with all his negating, get so far as to 
annihilate it outright and be done with it; that is to say, lie merely works on 
it. To the master, on the other hand, by means of this mediating process, 
belongs the immediate relation, in the sense of the pure negation of it, in 
other words he gets the enjoyment. What mere desire did not attain, he now 
succeeds in attaining, viz. to have done with the thing, and find satisfaction 
in enjoyment. Desire alone did not get the length of this, because of the 
independence of the thing. The master, however, who has interposed the 
bondsman between it and himself, thereby relates himself merely to tile 
dependence of the thing, and enjoys it without qualification and without 
reserve. The aspect of its independence he leaves to the bondsman, who 
labours upon it. 

In these two moments, the master gets his recognition through an other 
consciousness, for in them the latter affirms itself as unessential, both by 
working upon the thing, and, on the other hand, by the fact of being 
dependent on a determinate existence; in neither case can this other get the 


mastery over existence, and succeed in absolutely negating it. We have thus 
here this moment of recognition, viz. that the other consciousness cancels 
itself as self-existent, and, ipso facto, itself does what the first does to it. In 
the same way we have the other moment, that this action on the part of the 
second is the action proper of the first; for what is done by the bondsman is 
properly an action on the part of the master. The latter exists only for 
himself, that is his essential nature; he is the negative power without 
qualification, a power to which the thing is naught. And he is thus the 
absolutely essential act in this situation, while the bondsman is not so, he is 
an unessential activity. But for recognition proper there is needed the 
moment that what the master does to the other he should also do to himself, 
and what the bondsman does to himself, he should do to the other also. On 
that account a form of recognition has arisen that is one sided and unequal. 

In all this, the unessential consciousness is, for the master, the object 
which embodies the truth of his certainty of himself. But it is evident that 
this object does not correspond to its notion; for, just where the master has 
effectively achieved lordship, he really finds that something has come about 
quite different from an independent consciousness. It is not an independent, 
but rather a dependent consciousness that he has achieved. He is thus not 
assured of self-existence as his truth; he finds that his truth is rather the 
unessential consciousness, and the fortuitous unessential action of that 
consciousness. 

The truth of the independent consciousness is accordingly the 
consciousness of the bondsman. This doubtless appears in the first instance 
outside itself, and not as the truth of self-consciousness. But just as lordship 
showed its essential nature to be the reverse of what it wants to be, so, too, 
bondage will, when completed, pass into the opposite of what it 
immediately is: being a consciousness repressed within itself, it will enter 


into itself, and change round into real and true independence. 


We have seen what bondage is only in relation to lordship. But it is a 
self-consciousness, and we have now to consider what it is, in this regard, in 
and for itself. In the first instance, the master is taken to be the essential 
reality for the state of bondage; hence, for it, the truth is the independent 
consciousness existing for itself, although this truth is not taken yet as 
inherent in bondage itself. Still, it does in fact contain within itself this truth 
of pure negativity and self-existence, because it has experienced this reality 
within it. For this consciousness was not in peril and fear for this element or 
that, nor for this or that moment of time, it was afraid f or its entire being; it 
felt the fear of death, the sovereign master. It has been in that experience 
melted to its inmost soul, has trembled throughout its every fibre, and all 
that was fixed and steadfast has quaked within it. This complete 
perturbation of its entire substance, this absolute dissolution of all its 
stability into fluent continuity, is, however, the simple, ultimate nature of 
self-consciousness, absolute negativity, pure self-referrent existence, which 
consequently is involved in this type of consciousness. This moment of pure 
self-existence is moreover a fact for it; for in the master it finds this as its 
object. Further, this bondsman’s consciousness is not only this total 
dissolution in a general way; in serving and toiling the bondsman actually 
carries this out. By serving he cancels in every particular aspect his 
dependence on and attachment to natural existence, and by his work 
removes this existence away. 

The feeling of absolute power, however, realized both in general and in 
the particular form of service, is only dissolution implicitly; and albeit the 
fear of the lord is the beginning of wisdom, consciousness is not therein 
aware of being self-existent. Through work and labour, however, this 
consciousness of the bondsman comes to itself. In the moment which 
corresponds to desire in the case of the master’s consciousness, the aspect 
of the non-essential relation to the thing seemed to fall to the lot of the 


servant, since the thing there retained its independence. Desire has reserved 
to itself the pure negating of the object and thereby unalloyed feeling of 
self. This satisfaction, however, just for that reason is itself only a state of 
evanescence, for it lacks objectivity or subsistence. Labour, on the other 
hand, is desire restrained and checked, evanescence delayed and postponed; 
in other words, labour shapes and fashions the thing. The negative relation 
to the object passes into the form of the object, into something that is 
permanent and remains; because it is just for the labourer that the object has 
independence. This negative mediating agency, this activity giving shape 
and form, is at the same time the individual existence, the pure self- 
existence of that consciousness, which now in the work it does is 
externalized and passes into the condition of permanence. The 
consciousness that toils and serves accordingly attains by this means the 
direct apprehension of that independent being as its self. 

But again, shaping or forming the object has not only the positive 
significance that the bondsman becomes thereby aware of himself as 
factually and objectively self-existent; this type of consciousness has also a 
negative import, in contrast with its moment, the element of fear. For in 
shaping the thing it only becomes aware of its own proper negativity, 
existence on its own account, as an object, through the fact that it cancels 
the actual form confronting it. But this objective negative element is 
precisely alien, external reality, before which it trembled. Now, however, it 
destroys this extraneous alien negative, affirms and sets itself up as a 
negative in the element of permanence, and thereby becomes for itself a 
self-existent being. In the master, the bondsman feels self-existence to be 
something external, an objective fact; in fear self-existence is present within 
himself; in fashioning the thing, self-existence comes to be felt explicitly as 
his own proper being, and he attains the consciousness that he himself 
exists in its own right and on its own account (an und fir sich). By the fact 


that the form is objectified, it does not become something other than the 
consciousness moulding the thing through work; for just that form is his 
pure self existence, which therein becomes truly realized. Thus precisely in 
labour where there seemed to be merely some outsider’s mind and ideas 
involved, the bondsman becomes aware, through this re-discovery of 
himself by himself, of having and being a “mind of his own’. 

For this reflexion of self into self the two moments, fear and service in 
general, as also that of formative activity, are necessary: and at the same 
time both must exist in a universal manner. Without the discipline of service 
and obedience, fear remains formal and does not spread over the whole 
known reality of existence. Without the formative activity shaping the 
thing, fear remains inward and mute, and consciousness does not become 
objective for itself. Should consciousness shape and form the thing without 
the initial state of absolute fear, then it has a merely vain and futile “mind of 
its own”; for its form or negativity is not negativity per se, and hence its 
formative activity cannot furnish the consciousness of itself as essentially 
real. If it has endured not absolute fear, but merely some slight anxiety, the 
negative reality has remained external to it, its substance has not been 
through and through infected thereby. Since the entire content of its natural 
consciousness has not tottered and shaken, it is still inherently a determinate 
mode of being; having a “mind of its own” (der eigene Sinn) is simply 
stubbornness (Eigensinn), a type of freedom which does not get beyond the 
attitude of bondage. As little as the pure form can become its essential 
nature, so little is that form, considered as extending over particulars, a 
universal formative activity, an absolute notion; it is rather a piece of 
cleverness which has mastery within a certain range, but not over the 


universal power nor over the entire objective reality. 


B 


Freedom of Self-Consciousness Stoicism: Scepticism: The Unhappy 


Consciousness 


Translator s comments: The previous section has established the self as 
ultimately a free self. But even this is abstract at first, and hence the attempt 
to maintain it must pass through different stages. These attempts have taken 
historical expression in European civilization, but these are merely 
instances of an experience that is strictly found in all mankind. Hegel, 
however, selects the forms assumed in European history, and has these in 
mind throughout the succeeding analysis. The terms Stoicism and 
Scepticism refer primarily to the forms which these assumed in Greece and 
Rome. The last stage of independent and free self-hood he names faute de 
mieux, the “unhappy consciousness”. The background of historical material 
for this type of mind is found in the religious life of the Middle Ages and 
the mental attitude assumed under the dominion of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Feudal Hierarchy. The social and political dissolution of the 
Roman Empire has its counterpart in the mental chaos and dissolution of 
Scepticism; the craving of free mind for absolute stability and constancy 
amid change and uncertainty found expression in an organized attempt on 
the part of the Church to establish permanent connection between man’s 
mental insecurity and an Immutable Reality. The two poles of the antithesis 
were far removed from each other, and the method or methods adopted to 
bring about the union reflect the profound contrast of the opposing 
elements. It is the inner process of free mind in this realm of abstract 
subjective piety which Hegel analyses in the part termed the “unhappy 
consciousness’— “unhappy” because craving complete consciousness of 
self and never at this stage attaining it. 

The end of this movement, and therefore the disappearance of all the 
onesidedness of abstract individual freedom of self, is found when, through 
the above struggle, there dawns on the self the consciousness of its 


complete and explicit unity with reality in every shape and form. This is the 
beginning of the absolute sovereignty of the Mind — Consciousness of 
Reason as supreme. The change to this new condition found historical 
expression in the Reformation and the Renaissance. 


Independent self-consciousness partly finds its essential reality in the 
bare abstraction of Ego. On the other hand, when this abstract ego develops 
further and forms distinctions of its own, this differentiation does not 
become an objective inherently real content for that self-consciousness. 
Hence this self consciousness does not become an ego which truly 
differentiates itself in its abstract simplicity, or one which remains identical 
with itself in this absolute differentiation. The repressed and subordinate 
type of consciousness, on the other hand, becomes, in the formative activity 
of work, an object to itself, in the sense that the form, given to the thing 
when shaped and moulded, is his object; he sees in the master, at the same 
time, self-existence as a real mode of consciousness. But the subservient 
consciousness as such finds these two moments fall apart — the moment of 
itself as an independent object, and the moment of this object as a mode of 
consciousness, and so its own proper reality. Since, however, the form and 
the self-existence are for us, or objectively in themselves, one and the same, 
and since in the notion of independent consciousness the inherent reality is 
consciousness, the phase of inherent existence (Ansichsein) or thinghood, 
which received its shape and form through labour, is no other substance 
than consciousness. In this way we have a new attitude or mode of 
consciousness brought about: a type of consciousness which takes on the 
form of infinitude, or one whose essence consists in unimpeded movement 
of consciousness. It is one which thinks or is free self-consciousness. For 
thinking does not mean being an abstract ego, but an ego which has at the 


same time the significance of inherently existing in itself; it means being 


object to itself or relating itself to objective reality in such a way that this 
connotes the self-existence of that consciousness for which it is an object. 
The object does not for thinking proceed by way of presentations or figures, 
but of notions, conceptions, 1.e. of a differentiated reality or essence, which, 
being an immediate content of consciousness, is nothing distinct from it. 
What is presented, shaped and constructed, and existent as such, has the 
form of being something other than consciousness. A notion, however, 1s at 
the same time an existent, and this distinction, so far as it falls in 
consciousness itself, is its determinate content. But in that this content is, at 
the same time, a conceptually constituted, a comprehended (begriffener) 
content, consciousness remains immediately aware within itself of its unity 
with this determinate existent so distinguished; not as in the case of a 
presentation, where consciousness from the first has to take special note that 
this is its idea; on the contrary, the notion is for me eo ipso and at once my 
notion. In thinking I am free, because I am not in an other, but remain 
simply and solely in touch with myself; and the object which for me is my 
essential reality, is in undivided unity my self-existence; and my procedure 
in dealing with notions is a process within myself. 

It is essential, however, in this determination of the above attitude of 
self-consciousness to keep hold of the fact that this attitude is thinking 
consciousness in general, that its object is immediate unity of the self’s 
implicit, inherent existence, and of its existence explicitly for self. The self- 
same consciousness which repels itself from itself, becomes aware of being 
an element existing in itself. But to itself it is this element to begin with 
only as universal reality in general, and not as this essential reality appears 
when developed in all the manifold details it contains, when the process of 
its being brings out all its fullness of content. 

This freedom of self-consciousness, as is well known, has been called 


Stoicism, in so far as it has appeared as a phenomenon conscious of itself in 


the course of the history of man’s spirit. Its principle is that consciousness 1s 
essentially that which thinks, is a thinking reality, and that anything is really 
essential for consciousness, or is true and good, only when consciousness in 
dealing with it adopts the attitude of a thinking being. 

The manifold, self-differentiating expanse of life, with all its 
individualization and complication, is the object upon which desire and 
labour operate. This varied activity has now contracted itself into the simple 
distinction which is found in the pure process of thought. What has still 
essential reality is not a distinction in the sense of a determinate thing, or in 
the shape of a consciousness of a determinate kind of natural existence, in 
the shape of a feeling, or again in the form of desire and its specific 
purpose, whether that purpose be set up by the consciousness desiring or by 
an extraneous consciousness. What has still essential significance here is 
solely that distinction which is a thought-constituted distinction, or which, 
when made, is not distinguished from me. This consciousness in 
consequence takes a negative attitude towards the relation of lordship and 
bondage. Its action, in the case of the master, results in his not simply 
having his truth in and through the bondsman; and, in that of the bondsman, 
in not finding his truth in the will of his master and in service. The essence 
of this consciousness is to be free, on the throne as well as in fetters, 
throughout all the dependence that attaches to its individual existence, and 
to maintain that stolid lifeless unconcern which persistently withdraws from 
the movement of existence, from effective activity as well as from passive 
endurance, into the simple essentiality of thought. Stubbornness is that 
freedom which makes itself secure in a solid singleness, and keeps within 
the sphere of bondage. Stoicism, on the other hand, is the freedom which 
ever comes directly out of that spheres and returns back into the pure 
universality of thought. It is a freedom which can come on the scene as a 
general form of the world’s spirit only in a time of universal fear and 


bondage, a time, too, when mental cultivation is universal, and has elevated 
culture to the level of thought. 

Now while this self-consciousness finds its essential reality to be neither 
something other than itself, nor the pure abstraction of ego, but ego which 
has within it otherness-otherness in the sense of a thought-constituted 
distinction-so that this ego in its otherness 1s turned back directly into itself; 
yet this essential nature is, at the same time, only an abstract reality. The 
freedom of self-consciousness is indifferent towards natural existence, and 
has, therefore, let this latter go and remain free. The reflexion is thus 
duplicated. Freedom of thought takes only pure thought as its truth, and this 
lacks the concrete filling of life. It is, therefore, merely the notion of 
freedom, not living freedom itself; for it is, to begin with, only thinking in 
general that is its essence, the form as such, which has turned away from the 
independence of things and gone back into itself. Since, however, 
individuality when acting should: show itself to be alive, or when thinking 
should grasp the living world as a system of thought, there ought to lie in 
thought itself a content to supply the sphere of the ego, in the former case 
with what is good, and, in the latter, true, in order that there should 
throughout be no other ingredient in what consciousness has to deal with, 
except the notion which is the real essence. But here, by the way in which 
the notion as an abstraction cuts itself off from the multiplicity of things, the 
notion has no content in itself; the content is a datum, is given. 
Consciousness, no doubt, abolishes the content as an external, a foreign 
existent, by the fact that it thinks it, but the notion is a determinate notion, 
and this determinateness of the notion is the alien element the notion 
contains within it. Stoicism, therefore, got embarrassed, when, as the 
expression went, it was asked for the criterion of truth in general, 1.e 
properly speaking, for a content of thought itself. To the question, what is 
good and true, it responded by giving again the abstract, contentless 


thought; the true and good are to consist in reasonableness. But this self- 
identity of thought is simply once more pure form, in which nothing is 
determinate. The general terms true and good, wisdom and virtue, with 
which Stoicism has to stop short, are, therefore, in a general way, doubtless 
elevating; but seeing that they cannot actually and in fact reach any expanse 
of content, they soon begin to get wearisome. 

This thinking consciousness, in the way in which it is thus constituted, as 
abstract freedom, is therefore only incomplete negation of otherness. 
Withdrawn from existence solely into itself, it has not there fully vindicated 
itself as the absolute negation of this existence. The content is held indeed 
to be only thought, but is thereby also taken to be determinate thought, and 
at the same time determinateness as such. 

Scepticism is the realisation of that of which Stoicism is merely the 
notion, and is the actual experience of what freedom of thought is; it is in 
itself and essentially the negative, and must so exhibit itself. With the 
reflexion of self-consciousness into the simple, pure thought of itself, 
independent existence or permanent determinateness has, in contrast to that 
reflexion, dropped as a matter of fact out of the infinitude of thought. In 
Scepticism, the entire unessentiality and unsubstantiality of this “other” 
becomes a reality for consciousness. Thought becomes thinking which 
wholly annihilates the being of the world with its manifold determinateness, 
and the negativity of free self-consciousness becomes aware of attaining, in 
these manifold forms which life assumes, real negativity. 

It is clear from the foregoing that, just as Stoicism answers to the notion 
of independent consciousness, which appeared as a relation of lordship and 
bondage, Scepticism, on its side, corresponds to its realization, to the 
negative attitude towards otherness, to desire and labour. But if desire and 
work could not carry out for self-consciousness the process of negation, this 
polemical attitude towards the manifold substantiality of things will, on the 


other hand, be successful, because it turns against them as a free self- 
consciousness, and one complete within itself beforehand; or, expressed 
more definitely, because it has inherent in itself thought or the principle of 
infinitude where the independent elements in their distinction from one 
another are held to be merely vanishing quantities. The differences, which, 
in the pure thinking of self are only the abstraction of differences, become 
here the whole of the differences; and every differentiated existent becomes 
a difference of self-consciousness. 

With this we get determined the action of Scepticism in general, as also 
its mode and nature. It shows the dialectic movement, which is sense- 
certainty, perception, and understanding. It shows, too, the unessentiality of 
that which holds good in the relation of master and servant, and which for 
abstract thought itself passes as determinate. That relation involves, at the 
same time, a determinate situation, in which there are found even moral 
laws, as commands of the sovereign lord. The determinations in abstract 
thought, however, are scientific notions, into which formal contentless 
thought expands itself, attaching the notion, as a matter of fact in merely an 
external fashion, to the existence independent of it, and holding as valid 
only determinate notions, albeit they are still pure abstractions. 

Dialectic as a negative process, taken immediately as it stands, appears 
to consciousness, in the first instance, as something at the mercy of which it 
is, and which does not exist through consciousness itself. In Scepticism, on 
the other hand, this negative process is a moment of self-consciousness, 
which does not simply find its truth and its reality vanish, without self- 
consciousness knowing how, but rather which, in the certainty of its own 
freedom, itself makes this other, so claiming to be real, vanish. Self- 
consciousness here not only makes the objective as such to disappear before 
the negations of Scepticism but also its own function in relation to the 
object, where the object is held to be objective and made good — Le. its 


function of perceiving as also its process of securing what is in danger of 
being lost, viz. sophistry and its self-constituted and self-established truth. 
By means of this self-conscious negation, self-consciousness procures for 
itself the certainty of its own freedom, brings about the experience of that 
freedom, and thereby raises it into the truth. What vanishes is what is 
determinate, the difference which, no matter what its nature or whence it 
comes, sets up to be fixed and unchangeable. The difference has nothing 
permanent in it, and must vanish before thought because to be differentiated 
just means not to have being in itself, but to have its essential nature solely 
in an other. Thinking, however, is the insight into this character of what is 
differentiated; it is the negative function in its simple, ultimate form. 
Sceptical self-consciousness thus discovers, in the flux and alternation of 
all that would stand secure in its presence, its own freedom, as given by and 
received from its own self. It is aware of being this of self-thinking thought, 
the unalterable and genuine certainty of its self. This certainty does not arise 
as a result out of something extraneous and foreign which stowed away 
inside itself 1ts whole complex development; a result which would thus 
leave behind the process by which it came to be. Rather consciousness itself 
is thoroughgoing dialectical restlessness, this mélée of presentations derived 
from sense and thought, whose differences collapse into oneness, and 
whose identity is similarly again resolved and dissolved — for this identity 
is itself determinateness as _ contrasted with non-identity. This 
consciousness, however, as a matter of fact, instead of being a self-same 
consciousness, is here neither more nor less than an absolutely fortuitous 
embroglio, the giddy whirl of a perpetually self-creating disorder. This is 
what it takes itself to be; for itself maintains and produces this self- 
impelling confusion. Hence it even confesses the fact; it owns to being, an 
entirely fortuitous individual consciousness — a consciousness which is 


empirical, which is directed upon what admittedly has no reality for it, 


which obeys what, in its regard, has no essential being, which realizes and 
does what it knows to have no truth. But while it passes in this manner for 
an individual, isolated. contingent, in fact animal life, and a lost self- 
consciousness, it also, on the contrary, again turns itself into universal self- 
sameness; for it is the negativity of all stngleness and all difference. From 
this self-identity, or rather within its very self, it falls back once more into 
that contingency and confusion, for this very self-directed process of 
negation has to do solely with what is single and individual, and is occupied 
with what is fortuitous. This form of consciousness is, therefore, the aimless 
fickleness and instability of going to and fro, hither and thither, from one 
extreme of self-same self-consciousness, to the other contingent, confused 
and confusing consciousness. It does not itself bring these two thoughts of 
itself together. It finds its freedom, at one time, in the form of elevation 
above all the whirling complexity and all the contingency of mere 
existence, and again, at another time, likewise confesses to falling back 
upon what is unessential, and to being taken up with that. It lets the 
unessential content in its thought vanish; but in that very act it is the 
consciousness of something unessential. It announces absolute 
disappearance but the announcement is, and this consciousness is the 
evanescence expressly announced. It announces the nullity of seeing, 
hearing, and so on, yet itself sees and hears. It proclaims the nothingness of 
essential ethical principles, and makes those very truths the sinews of its 
own conduct. Its deeds and its words belie each other continually; and itself, 
too, has the doubled contradictory consciousness of immutability and 
sameness, and of utter contingency and non-identity with itself. But it keeps 
asunder the poles of this contradiction within itself; and bears itself towards 
the contradiction as it does in its purely negative process in general. If 
sameness is shown to it, it points out unlikeness, non-identity; and when the 


latter, which it has expressly mentioned the moment before, is held up to it, 


it passes on to indicate sameness and identity. Its talk, in fact, is like a 
squabble among self-willed children, one of whom says A when the other 
says B, and again B, when the other says A, and who, through being in 
contradiction with themselves, procure the joy of remaining in contradiction 
with one another. 

In Scepticism consciousness gets, in truth, to know itself as a 
consciousness containing contradiction within itself. From the experience of 
this proceeds a new attitude which brings together the two thoughts which 
Scepticism holds apart. The want of intelligence which Scepticism 
manifests regarding itself is bound to vanish, because it is in fact one 
consciousness which possesses these two modes within it. This new attitude 
consequently is one which is aware of being the double consciousness of 
itself as self-liberating, unalterable, self-identical, and as utterly self- 
confounding, self-perverting; and this new attitude is the consciousness of 
this contradiction within itself. 

In Stoicism, self-consciousness is the bare and simple freedom of itself. 
In Scepticism, it realizes itself, negates the other side of determinate 
existence, but, in so doing, really doubles itself, and is itself now a duality. 
In this way the duplication, which previously was divided between two 
individuals, the lord and the bondsman, is concentrated into one. Thus we 
have here that dualizing of self-consciousness within itself, which lies 
essentially in the notion of mind; but the unity of the two elements is not yet 
present. Hence the Unhappy Consciousness the Alienated Soul which is the 
consciousness of self as a divided nature, a doubled and merely 
contradictory being. 

This unhappy consciousness, divided and at variance within itself, must, 
because this contradiction of its essential nature is felt to be a single 
consciousness, always have in the one consciousness the other also; and 


thus must be straightway driven out of each in turn, when it thinks it has 


therein attained to the victory and rest of unity. Its true return into itself, or 
reconciliation with itself, will, however, display the notion of mind 
endowed with a life and existence of its own, because it implicitly involves 
the fact that, while being an undivided consciousness, it is a double- 
consciousness. It is itself the gazing of one self-consciousness into another, 
and itself is both, and the unity of both is also its own essence; but 
objectively and consciously it is not yet this essence itself — is not yet the 
unity of both. 

Since, in the first instance, it is the immediate, the implicit unity of both, 
while for it they are not one and the same, but opposed, it takes one, 
namely, the simple unalterable, as essential, the other, the manifold and 
changeable as the unessential. For it, both are realities foreign to each other. 
Itself, because consciousness of this contradiction, assumes the aspect of 
changeable consciousness and is to itself the unessential; but as 
consciousness of unchangeableness, of the ultimate essence, it must, at the 
same time, proceed to free itself from the unessential, i.e. to liberate itself 
from itself. For though in its own view it is indeed only the changeable, and 
the unchangeable is foreign and extraneous to it, yet itself is simple, and 
therefore unchangeable consciousness, of which consequently it is 
conscious as its essence, but still in such wise that itself is again in its own 
regard not this essence. The position, which it assigns to both, cannot, 
therefore, be an indifference of one to the other, i.e. cannot be an 
indifference of itself towards the unchangeable. Rather it is immediately 
both itself; and the relation of both assumes for it the form of a relation of 
essence to the non-essential, so that this latter has to be cancelled; but since 
both are to it equally essential and are contradictory, it is only the 
conflicting contradictory process in which opposite does not come to rest in 
its own opposite, but produces itself therein afresh merely as an opposite. 


Here then, there is a struggle against an enemy, victory over whom really 
means being worsted, where to have attained one result 1s really to lose it in 
the opposite. Consciousness of life, of its existence and action, is merely 
pain and sorrow over this existence and activity; for therein consciousness 
finds only consciousness of its opposite as its essence — and of its own 
nothingness. Elevating itself beyond this, it passes to the unchangeable. But 
this elevation is itself this same consciousness. It is, therefore, immediately 
consciousness of the opposite, viz. of itself as single, individual, particular. 
The unchangeable, which comes to consciousness, is in that very fact at the 
same time affected by particularity, and is only present with this latter. 
Instead of particularity having been abolished in the consciousness of 
immutability, it only continues to appear there still. 

In this process, however, consciousness experiences just this appearance 
of particularity in the unchangeable, and of the unchangeable in 
particularity. Consciousness becomes aware of particularity in general in the 
immutable essence, and at the same time it there finds its own particularity. 
For the truth of this process is precisely that the double consciousness is one 
and single. This unity becomes a fact to it, but in the first instance the unity 
is one in which the diversity of both factors is still the dominant feature. 
Owing to this, consciousness has before it the threefold way in which 
particularity is connected with unchangeableness. In one form it comes 
before itself as opposed to the unchangeable essence, and is thrown back to 
the beginning of that struggle, which is, from first to last, the principle 
constituting the entire situation. At another time it finds the unchangeable 
appearing in the form of particularity; so that the latter is an embodiment of 
unchangeableness, into which, in consequence, the entire form of existence 
passes. In the third case, it discovers itse/f to be this particular fact in the 
unchangeable. The first unchangeable is taken to be merely the alien, 
external Being, which passes sentence on particular existence; since the 


second unchangeable is a form or mode of particularity like itself, it, 1.e. the 
consciousness, becomes in the third place spirit (Geist), has the joy of 
finding itself therein, and becomes aware within itself that its particularity 
has been reconciled with the universals. 

What is set forth here as a mode and relation of the unchangeable, came 
to light as the experience through which self-consciousness passes in its 
unhappy state of diremption. This experience is now doubtless not its own 
onesided process; for it is itself unchangeable consciousness; and this latter 
consequently, is a particular consciousness as well; and the process is as 
much a process of that unchangeable consciousness, which makes its 
appearance there as certainly as the other. For that movement is carried on 
in these moments: an unchangeable now opposed to the particular in 
general, then, being itself particular, opposed to the other particular, and 
finally at one with it. But this consideration, so far as it is our affair, is here 
out of place, for thus far we have only had to do with unchangeableness as 
unchangeableness of consciousness, which, for that reason, is not true 
immutability, but is still affected with an opposite; we have not had before 
us the unchangeable per se and by itself; we do not, therefore, know how 
this latter will conduct itself. What has here so far come to light is merely 
this that to consciousness, which is our object here, the determinations 
above indicated appear in the unchangeable. 

For this reason, then, the unchangeable consciousness also preserves, in 
its very form and bearing, the character and fundamental features of 
diremption and _ separate  self-existence, as against the particular 
consciousness. For the latter it is thus altogether a contingency, a mere 
chance event, that the unchangeable receives the form of particularity; just 
as the particular consciousness merely happens to find itself opposed to the 
unchangeable, and therefore has this relation per naturam. Finally that it 
finds itself in the unchangeable appears to the particular consciousness to be 


brought about partly, no doubt, by itself, or to take place for the reason that 
itself is particular; but this union, both as regards its origin as well as in its 
being, appears partly also due to the unchangeable; and the opposition 
remains within. this unity itself. In point of fact, through the unchangeable 
assuming a definite form, the “beyond”, as a moment, has not only 
remained, but really is more securely established. For if the remote 
“beyond” seems indeed brought closer to the individual by this particular 
form of realization, on the other hand, it is henceforward fixedly opposed to 
the individual, a sensuous, impervious unit, with all the hard resistance of 
what is actual. The hope of becoming one therewith must remain a hope, 
i.e. without fulfilment, without present fruition; for between the hope and 
fulfilment there stands precisely the absolute contingency, or immovable 
indifference, which is involved in the very assumption of determinate shape 
and form, the basis and foundation of the hope. By the nature of this 
existent unit, through the particular reality it has assumed and adopted, it 
comes about of necessity that 1t becomes a thing of the past, something that 
has been somewhere far away, and absolutely remote it remains. 

If, at the beginning, the bare notion of the sundered consciousness 
involved the characteristic of seeking to cancel it, gua _ particular 
consciousness, and become the unchangeable consciousness, the direction 
its effort henceforth takes is rather that of cancelling its relation to the pure 
unchangeable, without shape or embodied form, and of adopting only the 
relation to the unchangeable which has form and shape. For the oneness of 
the particular consciousness with the unchangeable is henceforth its object 
and the essential reality for it, just as in the mere notion of it the essential 
object was merely the formless abstract unchangeable: and the relation 
found in this absolute disruption, characteristic of its notion, is now what it 
has to turn away from. The external relation, however, primarily adopted to 
the formed and embodied unchangeable, as being an alien extraneous 


reality, must be transmuted and raised to that of complete and 
thoroughgoing fusion and identification. 

The process through which the unessential consciousness strives to attain 
this oneness, is itself a triple process, in accordance with the threefold 
character of the relation which this consciousness takes up to its 
transcendent and remote reality embodied in specific form. In one it is a 
pure consciousness; at another time a particular individual who takes up 
towards actuality the attitude characteristic of desire and labour; and in the 
third place it is a consciousness of its self-existence, its existence for itself. 
We have now to see how these three modes of its being are found and are 
constituted in that general relation’ 

In the first place, then, regarded as pure consciousness, the unchangeable 
embodied in definite historical form seems, since it is an object for pure 
consciousness, to be established as it is in its self-subsistent reality. But this, 
its reality in and for itself, has not yet come to light, as we already 
remarked. Were it to be in consciousness as it is in itself and for itself, this 
would certainly have to come about not from the side of consciousness, but 
from the unchangeable. But, this being so, its presence here is brought 
about through consciousness only in a one-sided way to begin with, and just 
for that reason is not found in a perfect and genuine form, but constantly 
weighted and encumbered with imperfection, with an opposite. 

But although the “unhappy consciousness” does not possess this actual 
presence, it has, at the same time, transcended pure thought, so far as this is 
the abstract thought of Stoicism, which turns away from particulars 
altogether, and again the merely restless thought of Scepticism — so far, in 
fact, as this is merely particularity in the sense of aimless contradiction and 
the restless process of contradictory thought. It has gone beyond both of 
these; it brings and keeps together pure thought and particular existence, but 
has not yet risen to that level of thinking where the particularity of 


consciousness is harmoniously reconciled with pure though itself. It rather 
stands midway, at the point where abstract thought comes in contact with 
the particularity of consciousness gua particularity. Itself is this act of 
contact; it is the union of pure thought and individuality; and this thinking 
individuality or pure thought also exists as object for it, and the 
unchangeable is essentially itself an individual existence. But that this its 
object, the unchangeable, which assumes essentially the form of 
particularity, is its own self, the self which is particularity of consciousness- 
this is not established for it. 

In this first condition, consequently, in which we treat it as pure 
consciousness, it takes up towards its object an attitude which is not that of 
thought; but rather (since it is indeed in itself pure thinking particularity and 
its object is just this pure thought, but pure thought is not their relation to 
one another as such), it, so to say, merely gives itself up to thought, devotes 
itself to thinking (geht an das Denken hin), and is the state of Devotion 
(Andacht). Its thinking as such is no more than the discordant clang of 
ringing bells, or a cloud of warm incense, a kind of thinking in terms of 
music, that does not get the length of notions, which would be the sole, 
immanent, objective mode of thought. This boundless pure inward feeling 
comes to have indeed its object; but this object does not make its 
appearance in conceptual form, and therefore comes on the scene as 
something external and foreign. Hence we have here the inward movement 
of pure emotion (Gemiith) which feels itself, but feels itself in the bitterness 
of soul-diremption. It is the movement of an infinite Yearning, which is 
assured that its nature is a pure emotion of this kind, a pure thought which 
thinks itself as particularity-a yearning that is certain of being known and 
recognized by this object, for the very reason that this object thinks itself as 
particularity. At the same time, however, this nature is the unattainable 
“beyond” which, in being seized, escapes or rather has already escaped. The 


“beyond” has already escaped. for it is in part the unchangeable, thinking 
itself as particularity, and consciousness, therefore, attains itself therein 
immediately — attains itself, but as something opposed to the 
unchangeable; instead of grasping, the real nature consciousness merely 
feels, and has fallen back upon itself. Since, in thus attaining itself, 
consciousness cannot keep itself at a distance as this opposite, 1t has merely 
laid hold of what is un. essential instead of having seized true reality. Thus, 
just as. on one side, when striving to find itself in the essentially real, it only 
lays hold of its own divided state of existence, so, too, on the other side, it 
cannot grasp that other [the essence] as particular or as concrete. That 
“other” cannot be found where it is sought; for it 1s meant to be just a 
“beyond”, that which can not be found. When looked for as a particular it is 
not universal, a thought-constituted particularity, not notion, but particular 
in the sense of an object, or a concrete actual, an object of immediate sense- 
consciousness, of sense certainty; and just for that reason it is only one 
which has disappeared. Consciousness, therefore, can only come upon the 
grave of its life. But because this is itself an actuality, and since it is 
contrary to the nature of actuality to afford a lasting possession, the 
presence even of that tomb is merely the source of trouble, toil, and 
struggle, a fight which must be lost. But since consciousness has found out 
by experience that the grave of its actual unchangeable Being has no 
concrete actuality, that the vanished particularity gua vanished is not true 
particularity, it will give up looking for the unchangeable particular 
existence as something actual, or will cease trying to hold on to what has 
thus vanished. Only so is it capable of finding particularity in a true form, a 
form that is universal. 

In the first instance, however, the withdrawal of the emotional life into 
itself is to be taken in such a way that this life of feeling, in its own regard, 
has actuality gua particular existence. It is pure emotion which, for us or 


per se, has found itse/fand satiated itself, for although it is, no doubt, aware 
in feeling that the ultimate reality is cut off from it, yet in itself this feeling 
is self-feeling; it has felt the object of its own pure feeling, and this object is 
its own self. It thus comes forward here as self-feeling, or as something 
actual on its own account. In this return into self, we find appearing its 
second attitude, the condition of desire and labour, which ensures for 
consciousness the inner certainty of its own self (which, as we saw, it has 
obtained) by the process of cancelling and enjoying the alien external 
reality, existence in the form of independent things. The unhappy 
consciousness, however, finds itself merely desiring and toiling; it is not 
consciously and directly aware that so to find itself rests upon the inner 
certainty of its self, and that its feeling of real being is this self-feeling. 
Since it does not in its own view have that certainty, its inner life really 
remains still a shattered certainty of itself; that confirmation of its own 
existence which it would receive through work and enjoyment, is, therefore, 
just as tottering and insecure; in other words, it must consciously nullify 
this certification of its own being, so as to find therein confirmation indeed, 
but confirmation only of what it is for itself, viz. of its disunion. 

The actual reality, on which desire and work are directed, is, from the 
point of view of this consciousness, no longer something in itself null and 
void, something merely to be destroyed and consumed; but rather 
something like that consciousness itself, a reality broken in sunder, which is 
only in one respect essentially null, but in another sense also a consecrated 
world. This reality is a form and embodiment of the unchangeable, for the 
latter has in itself preserved particularity; and because, gua unchangeable, it 
is a universal, its particularity as a whole has the significance of all 
actuality. 

If consciousness were, for itself, an independent consciousness, and 


reality were taken to be in and for itself of no account, then consciousness 


would attain, in work and enjoyment, the feeling of its own independence, 
by the fact that its consciousness would be that which cancels reality. But 
since this reality is taken to be the form and shape of the unchangeable, 
consciousness is unable of itself to cancel that reality. On the contrary, 
seeing that, consciousness manages to nullify reality and to obtain 
enjoyment, this must come about through the unchangeable itself when it 
disposes of its own form and shape and delivers this up for consciousness to 
enjoy. 

Consciousness, on its part, appears here likewise as actual, though, at the 
same time, as internally shattered; and this diremption shows itself in the 
course of toil and enjoyment, to break up into a relation to reality, or 
existence for itself, and into an existence in itself. That relation to actuality 
is the process of alteration, or acting, the existence for itself, which belongs 
to the particular consciousness as such. But therein it is also in itself; this 
aspect belongs to the unchangeable “beyond”. This aspect consists in 
faculties and powers: an external gift, which the unchangeable here hands 
over for the consciousness to make use of. 

In its action, accordingly, consciousness, in the first instance, has its 
being in the relation of two extremes. On one side it takes its stand as the 
active present (Diesseits),and opposed to it stands passive reality: both in 
relation to each other, but also both withdrawn into the unchangeable, and 
firmly established in themselves. From both sides, therefore, there is 
detached merely a superficial element to constitute their opposition; they 
are only opposed at the surface, and the play of opposition, the one to the 
other, takes place there. 

The extreme of passive reality is sublated by the active extreme. 
Actuality can, however, on its own side, be sublated only because its own 
changeless essence sublates it, repels itself from itself, and hands over to the 
mercy of the active extreme what is thus repelled. Active force appears as 


the power wherein actual reality is dissolved. For that reason, however, this 
consciousness, to which the inherent reality, or ultimate essence. is an 
“other”, regards this power (which is the way it appears when active), as 
“the beyond”, that which lies remote from its self. Instead, therefore, of 
returning out of its activity into itself, and instead of having confirmed itself 
as a fact for its self, consciousness reflects back this process of action into 
the other extreme, which is thereby represented as purely universal, as 
absolute might, from which the movement in every direction started, and 
which is the essential life of the self-disintegrating extremes, as they at first 
appeared, and of the process of change as well. 

In that the unchangeable consciousness contemns, its specific shape and 
form, and abandons it entirely, while, on the other hand, the individual 
consciousness “gives thanks”, i.e. denies itself the satisfaction of being 
conscious of its independence, and refers the essential substance of its 
action to the “beyond” and not to itself: by these two moments, in which 
both parts give themselves up the one to the other, there certainly arises in 
consciousness a sense of its own unity with the unchangeable. But, at the 
same time, this unity is affected with division, is again broken within itself 
and out of this unity there once more comes the opposition of universal and 
particular. For consciousness, no doubt, in appearance renounces the 
satisfaction of its self feeling, but it gets the actual satisfaction of that 
feeling, for it has been desire, work, and enjoyment; gua consciousness it 
has willed, has acted, has enjoyed. Its thanks similarly, in which it 
recognizes the other extreme as its true reality, and cancels itself, is itself its 
own act, which counterbalances the action of the other extreme, and meets 
with a like act the benefit handed over. If the former yields to consciousness 
merely its superficial content, yet consciousness still expresses thanks; and 
since it gives up its own action, 1.e. its very essence, it, properly speaking, 
does more thereby than the other, which only renounces an outer surface. 


The entire process, therefore, is reflected into the extreme of particularity, 
not merely in actual desire, labour, and enjoyment, but even in the 
expression of thanks, where the reverse seems to take place. Consciousness 
feels itself therein as this particular individual, and does not let itself be 
deceived by the semblance of its renunciation; for the real truth of that 
procedure is that it has not given itself up. What has come about is merely 
the double reflection into both extremes; and the result is to repeat the 
cleavage into the opposed consciousness of the unchangeable and the 
consciousness of a contrasted opposite in the shape of willing, performing, 
enjoying, and of self-renunciation itself, or, in general, of self-existent 
particularity. 

With this has come to light the third stage in the movement of this 
consciousness, a situation which follows from the second and one which in 
truth has, by its will and by its performance, proved itself independent. In 
the first situation we had only a “notion” of actual consciousness, the 
inward emotion, which is not yet real in action and enjoyment. The second 
is this actualization, as an external express action and enjoyment. With the 
return out of this stage, however, it is that which has got to know itself as a 
real and effective consciousness, or that whose truth consists in being in and 
for itself. But herein the enemy is discovered in its special and most 
peculiar form. In the battle of emotion this individual consciousness has the 
sense of being merely a tune, an abstract moment. In work and enjoyment. 
which are the realization of this unsubstantial existence, it can readily forget 
itself, and the consciousness of its own proper life found in this realization 
is overborne by grateful recognition, But this overthrow of its proper 
distinctiveness 1s in truth a return of consciousness into itself, and moreover 
into itself as the general reality. 

This third attitude, wherein this genuine reality is one term, consists in so 
relating this reality to absolute universal Being, as to show it to be mere 


nothingness. The course of this relation we have still to consider. 

To begin with, as regards the contrasted relation of consciousness, in 
which its reality is taken to be immediately naught, its actual performance 
thus becomes a doing of nothing at all; its enjoyment becomes a feeling of 
its own unhappiness. In consequence, activity and enjoyment lose all 
universal content and significance; for in that case they would have a 
substantiality of their own: and both withdraw into the state of particularity, 
to which consciousness is directed in order to cancel them. Consciousness 
discovers itself as this concrete particular in the functions of animal life. 
These latter, instead of being performed unconsciously and naturally as 
something which, per se, is of no significance, and can acquire no 
importance and essential value for spirit,-these latter, since it is in them that 
the enemy is seen in his proper and peculiar shape, are rather an object of 
strenuous concern and serious occupation, and become precisely the most 
important consideration. Since, however this enemy creates itself in its very 
defeat, consciousness, by giving the enemy a fixedness of being and of 
meaning, instead of getting rid of him, really never gets away from him and 
finds itself constantly defiled. And since, at the same time, this object of its 
exertions, instead of being something essential, is the very meanest, instead 
of being a universal, is the merest particular — we have here before us 
merely a personality confined within its narrow self and its petty activity, a 
personality brooding over itself, as unfortunate as it is pitiably destitute. 

But all the same both of these, both the feeling of its misfortune and the 
poverty of its own action, are points of connection to which to attach the 
consciousness of its unity with the unchangeable. For the attempted 
immediate destruction of its actual existence is affected through the thought 
of the unchangeable and takes place in this relation to the unchangeable. 
The mediate relation constitutes the essence of the negative process, in 
which this consciousness directs itself against its particularity of being, 


which, however, qua relation, is at the same time in itself positive, and will 
bring this its unity to light as an objective fact for this consciousness itself. 

This mediate relation is consequently a connected inferential process 
(Schluss), in which particularity, establishing itself at first in opposition to 
the inherent essence, is bound together and united with this other term only 
through a third term. Through this middle term the one extreme, 
unchangeable consciousness, has a being for the unessential consciousness, 
in which, at the same time, is also involved that the latter likewise has a 
being for the former, solely through that middle term; and this middle term 
is thus one which presents both extremes to one another, and acts as the 
minister of each in turn in dealing with the other. This medium is itself a 
conscious being, for it is an action mediating consciousness as such; the 
content of this action is the destruction and annihilation, which 
consciousness has in view in dealing with its particularity. 

In the middle term, then, this consciousness gets freed from action and 
enjoyment, in the sense of its own action and enjoyment. It puts away from 
itself, gua self-existent extreme, the substance of its will, and throws on to 
the mediating term, or the ministering agency, its own proper freedom of 
decision, and herewith the guilt of its own act. This mediator, being in 
direct communication with the unchangeable Being, renders service by 
advising what is just and right. The act, since this follows upon obedience 
to a deliverance enunciated by another, ceases, as regards the performance 
or the willing of the act, to be the agent’s own proper deed. There 1s still 
left, however, to the subordinate consciousness, its objective aspect, namely, 
the fruit of its labour, and enjoyment. These, therefore, it casts away as 
well, and just as it disclaimed its own will, so it contemns such reality as it 
received in work and in enjoyment. It renounces these, partly as being the 
accomplished truth of its self-conscious independence, when it seeks to do 
something quite foreign to itself, thinking and speaking what, for it, has no 


sense or meaning; partly, too, as being external property — when it demits 
somewhat of the possession acquired through its toil. It also gives up the 
enjoyment it had — when with its fastings and its mortifications it once 
more absolutely denies itself that enjoyment. 

Through these moments — the negative abandonment first of its own 
right and power of decision, then of its property and enjoyment, and finally 
the positive moment of carrying on what it does not understand-it deprives 
itself, completely and in truth, of the consciousness of inner and outer 
freedom, or reality in the sense of its own existence for itself. It has the 
certainty of having in truth stripped itself of its Ego, and of having turned 
its immediate self-consciousness into a “thing”, into an objective external 
existence. 

It could ensure its self-renunciation and self-abandonment solely by this 
real and vital sacrifice [of its self |]. For only thereby is the deception got rid 
of, which lies in inner acknowledgment of gratitude through heart, 
sentiment, and tongue — an acknowledgment which indeed disclaims all 
power of independent self-existence, and ascribes this power to a gift from 
above, but in this very disclaimer retains for itself its own proper and 
peculiar life, outwardly in the possession it does not resign, inwardly in the 
consciousness of the decision which itself has resolved upon and in the 
consciousness of its own self-constituted content, which it has not 
exchanged for a content coming from without and filling it with 
meaningless ideas and phrases. 

But in the sacrifice actually accomplished. while consciousness has 
cancelled the action as its own act, it has also implicitly demitted and put 
off its unhappy condition. Yet that this demission has implicitly taken place, 
is effected by the other term of the logical process (Schluss)here involved, 
the term which is the inherent and ultimate reality, That sacrifice of the 


subordinate term, however, was at the same time not a onesided action; it 


involves the action of the other. For giving up one’s own will is only in one 
aspect negative; in principle, or in itself, it is at the same time positive, 
positing and affirming the will as an other,. and, specifically, affirming the 
will as not a particular but universal. This consciousness takes this positive 
significance of the negatively affirmed particular will to be the will of the 
other extreme, the will, which, because it is simply an “other” for 
consciousness, assumes the form of advice, or counsel, not through itself, 
but through the third term, the mediator. Hence its will certainly becomes, 
for consciousness, universal will, inherent and essential will, but is not itself 
in its own view this inherent reality. The giving up of its own will as 
particular is not taken by it to be in principle the positive element of 
universal will. Similarly its surrender of possession and enjoyment has 
merely the same negative significance, and the universal which it thereby 
comes to find is, in its view, not its own doing proper. This unity of 
objectivity and independent self-existence which lies in the notion of action, 
and which therefore comes for consciousness to be the essential reality and 
object — as this is not taken by consciousness to be the principle of its 
action, neither does it become an object for consciousness directly and 
through itself. Rather, it makes the mediating minister express this still 
halting certainty, that its unhappy state is only implicitly the reverse, 1.e. 1s 
only implicitly action bringing self-satisfaction in its act or blessed 
enjoyment; that its pitiable action too is only implicitly the reverse, namely, 
absolute action; that in principle action is only really action when it is the 
action of some particular individual. But for its self, action and its own 
concrete action remain something miserable and insignificant, its enjoyment 
pain, and the sublation of these, positively considered, remains a mere 
“beyond”. But in this object, where it finds its own action and existence, 


qua this particular consciousness, to be inherently existence and action as 


such, there has arisen the idea of Reason, of the certainty that consciousness 
is, in its particularity, inherently and essentially absolute, or is all reality. 


C. Free Concrete Mind 


Aa 


“’QG)- 


Reason 


Translator s comments: Reason 1s the first stage in the analysis of concrete 
self-conscious of itself in its object and conscious of the object as universal. 
Reason is not a mere “function” of mind, but a stage of mind. It therefore 
possesses its own peculiar content and operates in a process peculiar to 
itself. Its aim is to become completely conscious of its own nature; and to 
acquire this it must develop itself through its various phases. The process of 
development is from immediate to mediate, from what it is implicitly to 
what it is explicitly. The first step therefore is reason as immediate-where 
universal self is simply and directly aware of itself in the universal object. 
The operation of concrete mind at this stage is found where reason 
“observes”. The analysis of observation as this operates in the various 
domain covered by the empirical sciences is thus the subject-matter of the 
following section. The processes of these various sciences are assumed in 
Hegel’s analysis. Observation must change in character with the objects 
observed; hence the difference between observation of inorganic and 
organic nature, observation of mind, and of the relation of mind and nature. 
The difficulties reason has to face in this operation, and the contradictions 
into which it falls in seeking to find laws, etc., to satisfy its aim, form the 
substance of the following analysis. 

The nature of reason as here conceived is the source and origin of 
philosophical Idealism, whether the idealism be one-sided or absolute. 


Idealism is in fact the philosophical expression of the principle of reason, 
just as the various empirical sciences may be said to be the development, in 
the several ways which experience dictates, of the operation of rational 
observation. Hence the introductory pages of the following analysis are 
devoted to a statement of the character of true and false idealism. 

The historical material behind the abstract argument elaborated here is 
provided by the awakened scientific spirit that appeared after the 
Reformation, and the methods and results of the empirical sciences at the 
time Hegel wrote. In particular the physiological conceptions of 
“irritability”, “sensibility” and “reproduction”, discussed on ff., were first 
formulated by Haller, Elementa Physiologiae (1757-66). For a list of the 
chief scientific works which appeared shortly before or about the time the 
following analysis was written, and which doubtless provided art of the 
material for the analysis, see Merz, History of European Thought, Vol. 1, p- 
83. 

The polemical criticism which runs through this as through almost every 
section of the work is directed against the one-sided idealism of Hegel’s 
predecessors and the imperfect conception of scientific method displayed 
by the current science of nature. 


V. REASON’S CERTAINTY AND REASON’S TRUTH 


“’QG)- 


WITH THE THOUGHT which consciousness has laid hold of, that the 
individual consciousness is inherently absolute reality, consciousness turns 
back into itself. In the case of the unhappy consciousness, the inherent and 
essential reality is a “beyond” remote from itself. But the process of its own 
activity has in its case brought out the truth that individuality, when 
completely developed, individuality which is a concrete actual mode of 
consciousness, is made the negative of itself, 1.e. the objective extreme; — 
in other words, has forced it to make explicit its self-existence, and turned 
this into an objective fact. In this process it has itself become aware, too, of 
its unity with the universal, a unity which, seeing that the individual when 
sublated is the universal, is no longer looked on by us as falling outside it, 
and which, since consciousness maintains itself in this its negative 
condition, is inherently in it as such its very essence. Its truth is what 
appears in the process of synthesis — where the extremes were seen to be 
absolutely held apart — as the middle term, proclaiming to the 
unchangeable consciousness that the isolated individual has renounced 
itself, and to the individual consciousness that the unchangeable 
consciousness is no longer for it an extreme, but is one with it and 
reconciled to it. This mediating term is the unity directly aware of both, and 
relating them to one another; and the consciousness of their unity, which it 
proclaims to consciousness and thereby to itself, is the certainty and 
assurance of being all truth. 

From the fact that self-consciousness is Reason, its hitherto negative 
attitude towards otherness turns round into a positive attitude. So far it has 
been concerned merely with its independence and freedom; it has sought to 


save and keep itself for itself at the expense of the world or its own 
actuality, both of which appeared to it to involve the denial of its own 
essential nature. But gua reason, assured of itself, it is at peace so far as 
they are concerned, and is able to endure them; for it is certain its self is 
reality, certain that all concrete actuality is nothing else but it. Its thought is 
itself eo ipso concrete reality; its attitude towards the latter is thus that of 
Idealism. To it, looking at itself in this way, it seems as if now, for the first 
time, the world had come into being. Formerly, it did not understand the 
world, it desired the world and worked upon it; then withdrew itself from it 
and retired into itself, abolished the world so far as itself was concerned, 
and abolished itself gua consciousness — both the consciousness of that 
world as essentially real, as well as the consciousness of its nothingness and 
unreality. Here, for the first time, after the grave of its truth is lost, after the 
annihilation of its concrete actuality is itself done away with, and the 
individuality of consciousness is seen to be in itself absolute reality, it 
discovers the world as its own new and real world, which in its permanence 
possesses an interest for it, just as previously the interest lay only in its 
transitoriness. The subsistence of the world is taken to mean the actual 
presence of its own truth; it is certain of finding only itself there. 

Reason is the conscious certainty of being all reality. This is how 
Idealism expresses the principle of Reason. Just as consciousness assuming 
the form of reason immediately and inherently contains that certainty within 
it, in the same way idealism also directly proclaims and expresses that 
certainty. I am I in the sense that the I which is object for me is sole and 
only object, is all reality and all that is present. The I which is object to me 
here is not what we have in self-consciousness in general, nor again what 
we have in free independent self-consciousness; in the former it is merely 
empty object in general, in the latter, 1t is merely all object that withdraws 
itself from other objects that still hold their own alongside it. In the present 


instance, the object-ego is object which is consciously known to exclude the 
existence of any other whatsoever. Self-consciousness, however, is not 
merely from its own point of view (fur sich), but also in its very self (an 
sich) all reality, primarily by the fact that it becomes this reality, or rather 
demonstrates itself to be such. It demonstrates itself to be this by the way in 
which first in the course of the dialectic movement of “meaning” (Meinen), 
perceiving, and understanding, otherness disappears as implicitly real (an 
sich); and then in the movement through the independence of consciousness 
in Lordship and Servitude. through the idea of freedom, sceptical 
detachment, and the struggle for absolute liberation on the part of the self- 
divided consciousness, otherness, in so far as it is only subjectively for self- 
consciousness, vanishes for the latter itself. There appeared two aspects, 
one after the other; the one where the essential reality or the truly real had 
for consciousness the character of (objective) existence, the other where it 
had the character of only being (subjectively) for consciousness. But both 
were reduced to one single truth, that what is or the real per se (an sich) 
only is so far as it is an object for consciousness, and that what is for 
consciousness is also objectively real. The consciousness, which is this 
truth, has forgotten the process by which this result has been reached; the 
pathway thereto lies behind it. This consciousness comes on the scene 
directly in the form of reason; in other words, this reason, appearing thus 
immediately, comes before us merely as the certainty of that truth. It merely 
gives the assurance of being all reality; it does not, however, itself 
comprehend this fact; for that forgotten pathway by which it arrives at this 
position is the process of comprehending what is involved in this mere 
assertion which it makes. And just on that account any one who has not 
taken this route finds the assertion unintelligible, when he hears it expressed 
in this abstract form although as a matter of concrete experience he makes 
indeed the same assertion himself. 


The kind of Idealism which does not trace the path to that result, but 
starts off with the bare assertion of this truth, 1s consequently a mere 
assurance, which does not understand its own nature, and cannot make itself 
intelligible to any one else. It announces an intuitive certainty, to which 
there stand in contrast other equally intuitive certainties that have been lost 
just along that very pathway. Hence the assurances of these other certainties 
are equally entitled to a place alongside the assurance of that certainty. 
Reason appeals to the self-consciousness of each individual consciousness: 
I am I, my object and my essential reality is ego; and no one will deny 
reason this truth. But since it rests on this appeal, it sanctions the truth of 
the other certainty, viz. there is for me an other; an other than “I” is to me 
object and true reality: or in that I am object and reality to myself, I am only 
so by my withdrawing myself from the other altogether and appearing 
alongside it as an actuality. 

Only when reason comes forward as a reflexion from this opposite 
certainty does its assertion regarding itself appear in the form not merely of 
a certainty and an assurance but of a truth — and a truth not alongside 
others, but the only truth. Its appearing directly and immediately is the 
abstract form of its actual presence, the essential nature and inherent reality 
of which is an absolute notion, 1.e. the process of its own development. 

Consciousness will determine its relation to otherness or its object in 
various ways according as it is at one or other stage in the development of 
the world-spirit into self-consciousness. How the world-spirit immediately 
finds and determines itself and its object at any given time, or how it 
appears to itself, depends on what it has already come to be, or on what it 
already implicitly and inherently is. 

Reason is the certainty of being all reality. This its inherent nature, this 
reality, is still, however, through and through a universal, the pure 
abstraction of reality. It is the first positive character which self- 


consciousness per se is aware of being, and ego is, therefore, merely the 
pure, inner essence of existence, in other words, is the Category bare and 
simple. The category, which heretofore had the significance of being the 
inmost essence of existence — of existence indifferent to whether it is 
existence at all, or existence over against consciousness — is now the 
essential nature or simple unity of existence merely in the sense of a reality 
that thinks. To put it otherwise, the category means this, that existence and 
self-consciousness are the same being, the same not as a matter of 
comparison, but really and truly in and for themselves. It is only a onesided, 
unsound idealism which lets this unity again appear on one side as 
consciousness, with a reality per se over against it on the other. 

But now this category, or simple unity of self-consciousness and being, 
has difference within it; for its very nature consists just in this — in being 
immediately one and identical with itself in otherness or in absolute 
difference. Difference therefore is, but completely transparent, a difference 
that is at the same time none. It appears in the form of a plurality of 
categories. Since idealism pronounces the simple unity of self- 
consciousness to be all reality, and makes it straightway the essentially real 
without first having comprehended its absolutely negative nature — only an 
absolutely negative reality contains within its very being negation, 
determinateness, or difference — still more incomprehensible is this second 
position, viz. that in the category there are differences, kinds or species of 
categories. This assurance in general, as also the assurance as to any 
determinate number of kinds of categories, is a new assurance, which, 
however, itself implies that we need no longer accept it as an assurance. For 
since difference starts in the pure ego, in pure understanding itself, it is 
thereby affirmed that here immediacy, making assurances, finding 
something given, must be abandoned and reflective comprehension begin. 
But to pick up the various categories again in any sort of way as a kind of 


happy find, hit upon, e.g. in the different judgments, and then to be content 
so to accept them, must really be regarded as an outrage on scientific 
thinking. Where is understanding to be able to demonstrate necessity, if it 1s 
incapable of so doing in its own case, itself being pure necessity? 

Now because, in this way, the pure essential being of things, as well as 
their aspect of difference, belongs to reason, we can, strictly speaking, no 
longer talk of things at all, i.e. of something which would only be present to 
consciousness by negatively opposing it. For the many categories are 
species of the pure category, which means that the pure category is still their 
genus or essential nature, and not opposed to them. But they are indeed that 
ambiguous being which contains otherness too, as opposed to the pure 
category in its plurality. They, in point of fact, contradict the pure category 
by this plurality, and the pure category must sublate them in itself, a process 
by which it constitutes itself the negative unity of the different elements. 
Qua negative unity, however, it puts away from itself and excludes both the 
diverse elements as such, and that previous immediate unity as such; it is 
then individual singleness — a new category, which is an exclusive form of 
consciousness, i.e. stands in relation to something else, an other. This 
individuality is its transition from its notion to an external reality, the pure 
“schema”, which is at once a consciousness, and in consequence of its being 
a single individual and an excluding unit, points to the presence of an 
external other. But the “other” of this category is merely the “other” 
categories first mentioned, viz. pure essential reality and pure difference; 
and in this category, i.e. just in affirming the other, or in this other itself, 
consciousness 1s likewise itself too. Each of these various moments points 
and refers to an other; at the same time, however, they do not involve any 
absolute otherness. The pure category refers to the species, which pass over 
into the negative category, the category of exclusion, individuality; this 
latter, however, points back to them, it is itself pure consciousness, which is 


aware in each of them of being always this clear unity with itself — a unity, 
however, that in the same way is referred to an other, which in being 
disappears, and in disappearing is once again brought into being. 

We see pure consciousness here affirmed in a twofold form. In one case 
it is the restless activity which passes hither and thither through all its 
moments, seeing in them that otherness which is sublated in the process of 
grasping it; in the other case it is the imperturbable unity certain of its own 
truth. That restless activity constitutes the “other” for this unity, while this 
unity is the “other for that activity; and within these reciprocally 
determining opposites consciousness and object alternate. Consciousness 
thus at one time finds itself seeking about hither and thither, and its object is 
what absolutely exists per se, and is the essentially real; at another time 
consciousness is aware of being the category bare and simple, and the 
object is the movement of the different elements. Consciousness, however, 
qua essential reality, is the whole of this process of passing out of itself qua 
simple category into individuality and the object, and of viewing this 
process in the object, cancelling it as distinct, appropriating it as its own, 
and declaring itself as this certainty of being all reality, of being both itself 
and its object. 

Its first declaration is merely this abstract, empty phrase that everything 
is its own. For the certainty of being all reality is to begin with the pure 
category. Reason knowing itself in this sense in its object is what finds 
expression in abstract empty idealism; it merely takes reason as reason 
appears at first, and by its pointing out that in all being there is this bare 
consciousness of a “mine”, and by expressing things as sensations or ideas, 
it fancies it has shown that abstract mine” of consciousness to be complete 
reality. It is bound, therefore, to be at the same time absolute Empiricism, 
because, for the filling of this empty “mine”, i.e. for the element of 
distinction and all the further development and embodiment of it, its reason 


needs an impact (Anstoss) operating from without, in which lies the fons et 
origo of the multiplicity of sensations or ideas. This kind of idealism is thus 
just such a self-contradictory equivocation as scepticism, only, while the 
latter expresses itself negatively, the former does so in a positive way. But it 
fails just as completely as scepticism to link up its contradictory statements 
about pure consciousness being all reality, while all the time the alien 
impact, or sense-impressions and ideas, are equally reality. It oscillates 
hither and thither from one to the other and tumbles into the false, or the 
sensuous, infinite. Since reason is all reality in the sense of the abstract 
“mine”, and the “other” is an externality indifferent to it, there is here 
affirmed just that sort of knowledge of an “other” on the part of reason, 
which we met with before in the form of “intending” or meaning” (Meinen), 
“perceiving”, and “understanding”, which grasps what is “meant” and what 
is “perceived”. Such a kind of knowledge is at the same time asserted by the 
very principle of this idealism itself not to be true knowledge; for only the 
unity of apperception is the real truth of knowledge. Pure reason as 
conceived by this idealism, if it is to get at this “other” which is essential to 
it, i.e. really is per se, but which it does not possess in itself — is thus 
thrown back on that knowledge which is not a knowledge of the real truth. 
It thus condemns itself knowingly and voluntarily to being an untrue kind of 
knowledge, and cannot get away from “meaning” and “perceiving”, which 
for it have no truth at all. It falls into a direct contradiction; it asserts that 
the real has a twofold nature, consists of elements in sheer opposition, 1s the 
unity of apperception and a “thing” as well; whether a thing is called an 
alien impact, or an empirical entity, or sensibility, or the “thing in itself’, it 
remains in principle precisely the same, viz. something external and foreign 
to that unity. 

This idealism falls into such a contradiction because it asserts the 
abstract notion of reason to be the truth. Consequently reality comes 


directly before it just as much in a form which is not strictly the reality of 
reason at all, whereas reason all the while is intended to be all reality. 
Reason remains, in this case, a restless search, which in its very process of 
seeking declares that it is utterly impossible to have the satisfaction of 
finding. But actual concrete reason is not so inconsequent as this. Being at 
first merely the certainty that it is all reality, it is in this notion well aware 
that gua certainty qua ego it is not yet in truth all reality; and thus reason is 
driven on to raise its formal certainty into actual truth, and give concrete 


filling to the empty “mine”. 
A 
Observation as a Process of Reason 


THIS consciousness, which takes being to mean what is its own, now 
seems, indeed, to adopt once again the attitude of “meaning” and 
“perceiving”; but not in the sense that it is certain of what is a mere “other”, 
but in the sense that it is certain of this “other” being itself. Formerly, 
consciousness merely happened to perceive various elements in the “thing”, 
and had a certain experience in so doing. But here it itself settles the 
observations to be made and the experience to be had. “Meaning” and 
“perceiving”, which formerly were superseded so far as we were concerned 
(ftir uns), are now superseded by consciousness in its own behalf (fur es). 
Reason sets out to know the truth, to find in the form of a notion what, for 
“meaning” and “perceiving”, is a “thing”; i.e. it seeks in thinghood to have 
merely the consciousness of its own self. Reason has, therefore, now a 
universal interest in the world, because it is certain of its presence in the 
world, or is certain that the actual present is rational. It seeks its “other”, 
while knowing that it there possesses nothing else but itself: it seeks merely 


its own infinitude. 


While, at first, merely surmising that it is in the world of reality, or 
knowing this only in a general way to be its own, it goes forward on this 
understanding and appropriates everywhere and at all points its own assured 
possession. It plants the symbol of its sovereignty on the heights and in the 
depths of reality. But this superficial “mine” is not its final and supreme 
interest. The joy of universal appropriation finds still in its property the 
alien other which abstract reason does not contain within itself. Reason has 
the presentiment of being a deeper reality than pure ego is, and must 
demand that difference, the manifold diversity of being, should itself 
become its very own, that the ego should look at and see itself as concrete 
reality, and find itself present in objectively embodied form and in the shape 
of a “thing”. But if reason probes and gropes through the inmost recesses of 
the life of things, and opens their every vein so that reason itself may gush 
out of them, then it will not achieve this desired result; it must, for its 
purpose, have first brought about in itself its own completion in order to be 
able after that to experience what its completion means. 

Consciousness “observes”, i.e. reason wants to find and to have itself in 
the form of existent object, to be, in concrete sensuously-present form. The 
consciousness thus observing fancies (meint), and, indeed, says that it wants 
to discover not itself, but, on the contrary, the inner being of things qua 
things. That this consciousness “means” this and says so, lies in the fact that 
it is reason, but reason as such is for it not as yet object. 

If it were to know reason to be equally and at once the essence of things 
and of itself, and knew that reason can only be actually present in 
consciousness in the form and shape peculiarly appropriate to reason, then it 
would descend into the depths of its own being, and seek reason there rather 
than in things. If it had found reason there, it would again turn from that and 


be directed upon concrete reality, in order to see therein its own sensuous 


expression, but would, at the same time, take that sensuous form to be 
essentially a notion. 

Reason, as it immediately appears in the form of conscious certainty of 
being all reality, takes its reality in the sense of immediacy of being, and 
also takes the unity of ego with this objective existence in the sense of an 
immediate unity, a unity in which it (reason) has not yet separated and then 
again united the moment of being and ego, or, in other words, a unity which 
reason has not yet come to understand. It, therefore, when appearing as 
conscious observation, turns to things with the idea that it is really taking 
them as sensuous things opposed to the ego. But its actual procedure 
contradicts this idea, for it knows things, it transforms their sensuous 
character into conceptions, 1.e. just into a kind of being which at the same 
time is ego; it transforms thought into an existent thought, or being into a 
thought-constituted being, and, in fact, asserts that things have truth merely 
as conceptions. In this process, it is only what the things are that 
consciousness in observation becomes aware of; we, however [who are 
tracing the nature of this experience], become aware of what conscious 
observation itself is. The outcome of its process, however, will be that this 
consciousness becomes aware of being for itself what it is in itself [1.e. 
becomes aware of being to itself what, in the meantime, it is to us]. 

We have to consider the operation of this observational phase of reason 
in all the various moments of its activity. It takes up this attitude towards 
Nature, Mind, and finally towards the relation of both in the form of sense- 
existence; and in all these it seeks to find itself as a definitely existing 
concrete actuality. 


Observation of Nature 


WHEN the unreflective consciousness speaks of observation and 
experience as being the fountain of truth, the phrase may possibly sound as 
if the whole business were a matter of tasting, smelling, feeling, hearing, 
and seeing. It forgets, in its zeal for tasting, smelling, etc., to say that, in 
point of fact, it has really and rationally determined for itself already the 
object thus sensuously apprehended, and this determination of the object is 
at least as important for it as that apprehension. It will also as readily admit 
that its whole concern is not simply a matter of perceiving, and will not 
allow, e.g. the perception that this penknife lies beside this snuff-box to pass 
for an “observation”. What is perceived should, at least, have the 
significance of a universal, and not of a sensuous particular “this”. 

The universal, here regarded, is, only in the first instance, what remains 
identical with itself; 1ts movement is merely the uniform recurrence of the 
same operation. The consciousness, which thus far finds in the object 
merely universality or the abstract “mine”, must take upon itself the 
movement peculiar to the object; and, since it is not yet at the stage of 
understanding that object, it must, at least, be the recollection of it, a 
recollection which expresses in a universal way what, in actual fact, is 
merely present in a particular form. This superficial way of educing from 
particularity, and the equally superficial form of universality into which the 
sense element is merely taken up, without the sense element having in itself 
become a universal — this description of things is not as yet a process 
effected in the object itself. The process really takes place solely in the 
function of describing. The object as it is described has consequently lost 
interest, when one object is being described another must be taken in hand 
and ever sought, so as not to put a stop to the process of description. If it is 
no longer easy to find new and whole things, then there is nothing for it but 
to turn back upon those already found, in order to divide them still further, 
break them up into component parts and look out for any new aspects of 


thinghood that still remain in them. There can never be an end to the 
material at the disposal of this restlessly active instinct. To find a new genus 
of distinctive significance, or even to discover a new planet, which although 
an individual entity yet possesses the nature of a universal, can only fall to 
the lot of those who are lucky enough. But the boundary line of what, like 
elephant, oak, gold, is markedly distinctive, the line of demarcation of what 
is genus and species passes through many stages into the endless 
particularization of the chaos of plants and animals, kinds of rocks, or of 
metals, forms of earth, etc., etc., that only force and craft can bring to light. 
In this realm where universality means indeterminateness, where 
particularity now approximates to singleness, and again at this point and 
that even descends to it entirely, there 1s offered an inexhaustible supply of 
material for observation and description to deal with. Here, where a 
boundless field is opened up, at the boundary line of the universal it can 
have found not an immeasurable wealth, but instead, merely the limitations 
of nature and of its own operation. It can no longer know whether what 
seems to have being per se is not a chance accident. What bears the impress 
of a confused or immature feeble structure, barely evolving from the stage 
of elementary indeterminateness, cannot claim even to be described. 

While this seeking and describing seem to be concerned merely with 
things, we see that in point of fact it does not continue in the form of sense- 
perception. Rather, what enables things to be known is more important for 
description than the range of sense properties still left over, qualities which, 
of course, the thing itself cannot do without, but which consciousness 
dispenses with. Through this distinction into what is essential and what is 
unessential, the notion rises out of the dispersion of sensibility, and 
knowledge thereby makes it clear that it has to do at least quite as 
essentially with its own self as with things. This twofold essentiality 
produces a certain hesitation as to whether what is essential and necessary 


for knowledge is also so in the case of the things. On the one hand, the 
qualifying “marks” have merely to serve the purpose of knowledge in 
distinguishing things inter se; on the other hand, however, it is not the 
unessential quality of things that has to be known, but that feature in virtue 
of which they themselves break away from the general continuity of being 
as a whole, separate themselves from others and stand by themselves. The 
distinguishing “marks” must not only have an essential relation to 
knowledge but also be the essential characteristics of the things, and the 
system of marks devised must conform to the system of nature itself, and 
merely express this system. This follows necessarily from the very principle 
and meaning of reason; and the instinct of reason — for it operates in this 
process of observation merely as an instinct — has also in its systems 
attained this unity, a unity where its objects are so constituted that they 
carry their own essential reality with them, involve an existence on their 
own account, and are not simply an incident of a given particular time, or a 
particular place. The distinguishing marks of animals, for example, are 
taken from their claws and teeth; for, in point of fact, not only does 
knowledge distinguish thus one animal from another, but each animal itself 
separates itself off thereby; it preserves itself independently by means of 
these weapons, and keeps itself detached from the universal nature. A plant, 
on the other hand, never gets the length of existing for itself; it touches 
merely the boundary line of individuality. This line is where plants show the 
semblance of diremption and separation by the possession of different sex- 
characters; this furnishes, therefore, the principle for distinguishing plants 
inter se. What, however, stands on a still lower level cannot of itself any 
longer distinguish itself from another; it gets lost when the contrast comes 
into play. Quiescent being and being in a relation come into conflict with 
one another; a “thing” in the latter case is something different from a 


“thing” in the former state; whereas the “individuum” consists in preserving 


itself in relation to another. What, however, is incapable of this and 
becomes in chemical fashion something other than it is empirically, 
confuses knowledge and gives rise to the same doubt as to whether 
knowledge is to hold to the one side or the other, since the thing has itself 
no self-consistency, and these two sides fall apart within it. 

In those systems where the elements involve general self-sameness, this 
character connotes at once the self-sameness of knowledge and of things 
themselves as well. But this expansion of these self-identical characteristics, 
each of which describes undisturbed the entire circuit of its course and gets 
full scope to do as it likes, necessarily leads as readily to its very opposite, 
leads to the confusion of these characteristics. For the qualifying mark, the 
general characteristic is the unity of opposite factors, viz. of what is 
determinate, and of what is per se universal. It must, therefore, break 
asunder into this opposition. If, now, on one side the characteristic 
overmasters the universality in which its essence lies, on the other side, 
again, this universality equally keeps that characteristic under control, 
forces the latter on to its boundary line, and there mingles together its 
distinctions and its essential constituents. Observation which kept them 
apart in orderly fashion, and thought it had hold there of something stable 
and fixed, finds the principles overlapping and dominating one another, sees 
confusions formed and transitions made from one to another; here it finds 
united what it took at first to be absolutely separated, and there separated 
what it considered connected. Hence, when observation thus holds by the 
unbroken self-sameness of being, it has here, just in the most general 
determinations given — e.g. in the case of the essential marks of an animal 
or a plant-to see itself tormented with instances, which rob it of every 
determination, silence the universality it reached, and reduce it again to 
unreflective observation and description. 


Observation, which confines itself in this way to what is simple, or 
restricts the sensuously dispersed elements by the universal, thus finds its 
principle confused by its object, because what is determined must by its 
very nature get lost in its opposite. Reason, therefore, must pass from that 
inert characteristic which had the semblance of stability, and go on to 
observe it as it really is in truth, viz. as relating itself to 1ts opposite. What 
are called essential marks are passive characteristics, which, when 
expressed and apprehended as simple, do not bring out what constitutes 
their real nature — which is to be vanishing moments of its process of 
withdrawing and betaking itself into itself. Since the instinct of reason now 
arrives at the point of looking for the characteristic in the light of its true 
nature — that of essentially passing over into its opposite and not existing 
apart by itself and for its own sake — it seeks after the Law and the notion 
of law. It seeks for them, moreover, as existing reality; but this feature of 
concrete reality will in point of fact disappear before reason, and the aspects 
of the law will become for it mere moments or abstractions, so that the law 
comes to light in the nature of the notion, which has destroyed within itself 
the indifferent subsistence of sensuous reality. 

To the consciousness observing, the truth of the law is given in 
“experience”, in the way that sense existence is object for consciousness; 
the truth is not given in and itself. If, however, the law does not have its 
truth for in the notion, it is something contingent, not a necessity, in fact, 
not a law. But its being essentially in the form of a notion does not merely 
not contradict its being present for observation to deal with, but really gives 
it on that account necessary existence, and makes it an object for 
observation. The universal in the sense of a rational universality is also 
universal in the sense implied in the above notion: its being is for 
consciousness, it presents itself there as the real, the objective present; the 
notion sets itself forth in the form of thinghood and sensuous existence. But 


it does not, on that account, lose its nature and fall into the condition of 
immovable subsisting passivity, or mere adventitious (gleichgiiltig) 
succession. What is universally valid is also universally effective: what 
ought to be, as a matter of fact, is too; and what merely should be, and is 
not, has no real truth. The instinct of reason is entirely within its rights 
when it stands firm on this point, and refuses to be led astray by entia 
intellectus which merely ought to be and, gua ought, should be allowed to 
have truth even though they are to be met with nowhere in experience; and 
declines to be turned aside by the hypothetical suggestions and all the other 
impalpable unrealities designed in the interest of an everlasting “ought to 
be” which never is. For reason is just this certainty of having reality; and 
what consciousness is not aware of as a real self (Se/bstwesen), 1.e. what 
does not appear, is nothing for consciousness at all. 

The true nature of law, viz.: that it essentially is reality, no doubt again 
assumes for consciousness which remains at the level of observation, the 
form of an opposite over against the notion and the inherently universal; in 
other words, this consciousness does not take such an object as its law to be 
a reality of reason; it thinks it has got there something external and foreign. 
But it contradicts its own idea by actually and in fact not taking its 
universality to mean that all individual things of sense must have given 
evidence of the law to enable the truth of the law to be asserted. The 
assertion that stones, when raised from the ground and lot go, fall, does not 
at all require us to make the experiment with all stones. It means most likely 
that this experiment must have been tried at least with a good many, and 
from that we can by analogy draw an inference about the rest with the 
greatest probability or with perfect right. Yet analogy not only gives no 
perfect right, but, on account of its nature, contradicts itself so often that the 
inference to be drawn from analogy itself rather is that analogy does not 
permit an inference to be drawn. Probability, which is what analogy would 


come to, loses, when face to face with truth, every distinction of less and 
greater; be the probability as great as it may it is nothing as against truth. 
The instinct of reason, however, takes, as a matter of fact, laws of that sort 
for truth. It is when reason does not find necessity in them that it resorts to 
making this distinction, and lowers the truth of the matter to the level of 
probability, in order to bring out the imperfect way in which truth is 
presented to the consciousness that as yet has no insight into the pure 
notion; for universality is before it there merely in the form of simple 
immediate universality. But, at the same time, on account of this 
universality, the law has truth for consciousness. That a stone falls is true 
for consciousness, because it is aware of the stone being heavy, 1.e. because 
in weight, taken by itself as such, the stone has that essential relation to the 
earth expressed in the fact of falling. Consciousness thus finds in experience 
the objective being of the law, but has it there in the form of a notion as 
well; and only because of both factors together is the law true for 
consciousness. The law, therefore, is accepted as a law because it presents 
itself in the sphere of appearance and 1s, at the same time, in its very nature 
a notion. 

The instinct of reason in this type of consciousness, because the law is at 
the same time inherently a notion, proceeds to give the law and its moments 
a purely conceptual form; and proceeds to do this of necessity, but without 
knowing that this is what it seeks to do. It puts the law to the test of 
experiment. As the law first appears, it is enveloped in particulars of sense, 
and the notion constituting its nature 1s involved with empirical elements. 
The instinct of reason sets to work to find out by experiment what follows 
in such and such circumstances. By so doing the law seems only to be 
plunged still further into sense; but sense existence really gets lost in the 
process. The inner purport of this investigation is to find pure conditions of 
the law; and this means nothing else (even if the consciousness stating the 


fact were to think it meant something different) than completely to bring out 
the law in conceptual shape and detach its moments entirely from 
determinate specific existence. For example, negative electricity, which is 
known at first, say, in the form of resin-electricity, while positive electricity 
comes before us as glass-electricity — these, by means of experiments, lose 
altogether such a significance, and become purely positive and negative 
electricity, neither of which is bound up any longer with things of a 
particular kind; and we can no longer say that there are bodies which are 
electrical positively, others electrical negatively. In the same way the 
relationship of acid and base and their reaction constitute a law in which 
these opposite factors appear as bodies. Yet these sundered things have no 
reality; the power which tears them apart cannot prevent them from entering 
forthwith into a process; for they are merely this relation. They cannot 
subsist and be indicated by themselves apart, like a tooth or a claw. That it 
is their very nature to pass over directly into a neutral product makes their 
existence lie in being cancelled and superseded, or makes it into a universal; 
and acid and base possess truth merely gua Universal. Just, then, as glass 
and resin can be equally well positively as negatively electrified, in the 
same way acid and base are not attached as properties or qualities to this or 
that reality; each thing is only relatively acidulate and basic; what seems to 
be an absolute base or an absolute acid gets in the so-called Synsomates the 
opposite significance in relation to an other. 

The result of the experiments is in this way to cancel the moments or 
inner significations as properties of specific things, and free the, predicates 
from their subjects. These predicates are found merely as universal, and in 
truth that is what they are. Because of this self subsistence they therefore 
get the name of kinds of “matter”, which is neither a body nor a property of 
a body; certainly no one would call acid, positive and negative electricity, 
heat, etc., bodies. 


Matter, on the contrary, is not a thing that exists, it is being in the sense 
of universal being, or being in the way the concept is being. Reason, still 
instinctive, correctly draws this distinction without being conscious that it 
(reason), by the very fact of its testing the law in every sense-particular, 
cancels the merely sensuous existence of the law; and, when it construes the 
moments of the law as forms of matter, their essential nature is taken to be 
something universal, and specifically expressed as a non-sensuous element 
of sense, an incorporeal and yet objective existence. 

We have now to see what turn its result takes, and what new shape this 
activity of observation will, in consequence, assume. As the outcome and 
truth of this experimentation we find pure law, which is freed from 
sensuous elements; we see it as a concept, which, while present in sense, 
operates there independently and unrestrained, while enveloped in sense, is 
detached from it and is a concept bare and simple. This, which is in truth 
result and essence, now comes before this consciousness itself, but as an 
object; moreover, since the object is not exactly a result for it and is 
unrelated to the preceding process, the object is a specific kind of object, 
and the relation of consciousness to it takes the form of another kind of 
observation. 


Observation of Organic Nature 


Such an object which sustains the procedure in the simple activity of the 
notion is an organism. 

Organic existence is this absolutely fluid condition wherein 
determinateness, which would only put it in relation to an other, is 
dissolved. Inorganic things involve determinateness in their very essence; 


and on that account a thing realizes the completeness of the moments of the 


notion only along with another thing, and hence gets lost when it enters the 
dialectic movement. In the case of an organic being, on the other hand, all 
determinate characteristics, by means of which it is palpable to another, are 
held under the control of the simple organic unity; none of them comes 
forward as essential and capable of detaching itself from the rest and 
relating itself to an other being. What is organic, therefore, preserves itself 
in its very relation. 

The aspects of law on which the instinct of reason directs its observation 
here are, as we see from the above, in the first instance organic nature and 
inorganic nature in their relation to one another. The latter means for 
organic nature just the free play-a freedom opposed to the simple notion of 
organic nature — loosely connected characteristics in which individuated 
nature is at once dissolved, and out of the continuity of which the 
individuated unit of nature at the same time breaks away and exists 
separately. Air, water, earth, zones and climate are universal elements of 
this sort, which make up the indeterminate simple being of natural 
individualities, and in which these are at the same time reflected into 
themselves. Neither the individuality nor the natural element is absolutely 
self-contained. On the contrary: in the independent detachment, which 
observation finds these assuming towards one another, they stand at the 
same time in essential relation to one another, but in such a way that their 
independence and mutual indifference form the predominating feature, and 
only in part become abstractions. Here, then, law appears as the relation of 
an element to the formative process of the organic being, which at one 
moment has the element over against itself, at another exhibits it within its 
own self-determining organic structure. But laws like these: animals 
belonging to the air are of the nature of birds, those belonging to water have 
the constitution of fish, animals in northerly latitudes have thick coats of 
hair, and so on-such laws exhibit a degree of poverty which does not do 


justice to the manifold variety of organic nature. Besides the fact that the 
free activity of organic nature can readily divest its forms of determinate 
characters like theses and everywhere presents of necessity exceptions to 
such laws or rules, as we might call them; the characterization of those very 
animals to which they do apply is so very superficial that even the necessity 
of the “laws” can be nothing else but superficial too, and does not carry us 
further than what is implied in speaking of the “great influence” of 
environment on the organism. And this does not tell us what properly is due 
to that influence and what is not. Such like relations of organic beings to the 
elements they live in cannot therefore be strictly called laws at all. For, on 
the one hand, such a relation, when we look at its content, does not exhaust, 
as we saw, the range of the organic beings considered, and on the other, the 
terms of the relation itself stand indifferently apart from one another and 
express no necessity. In the concept of an acid lies the notion of a base, just 
as the notion of positive electricity implies that of negative; but even though 
we do find as a fact a thick coat of hair associated with northerly latitudes, 
the structure of a fish with water, or that of birds with air, there is nothing in 
the notion of the north implying the notion of a thick covering of hair, the 
notion of the structure of fish does not lie in the notion of the sea, nor that 
of birds in that of the air. Because of this free detachment of the two notions 
from one another there are, as a fact also land animals with the essential 
characters of a bird, of fish, and so on. The necessity, just because it cannot 
be conceived to be an inner necessity of the object, ceases also to have a 
foothold in sense, and can be no longer observed in actual reality, but has 
quitted the sphere of reality. Finding thus no place in the real object itself, it 
becomes what is called a “teleological relation”, a relation which is external 
to what is related, and consequently the very reverse of a law of its 
constitution. It is an idea entirely detached from the necessity of nature, a 


thought which leaves this necessity of nature behind and floats above it all 
by itself. 

If the relation, above alluded to, of organic existence to the elemental 
conditions of nature does not express its true being, the notion of Purpose, 
on the other hand, does contain it. The observing attitude does not indeed 
take the to be the genuine essence of organic existence; this notion seems to 
it to fall outside the real nature of the organism, and is then merely that 
external teleological relation above mentioned. Yet looking at how the 
organic being was previously characterized, the organic is in point of fact 
just realized concrete purpose. For since itse/f maintains itse/f in relation to 
another, it is just that kind of natural existence in which nature reflects itself 
into the notion, and the moments of necessity separated out [by 
Understanding]-a cause and an effect, an active and a passive-are here 
brought together and combined into a single unity. In this way we have here 
not only something appearing as a result of necessity, but, because it has 
returned to itself, the last or the result is just as much the first which starts 
the process, and is to itself the purpose which it realizes. What is organic 
does not produce something, it merely conserves itself, or what is produced 
is as much there already as produced. 

We must elucidate this principle more fully, both as it is in itself and as it 
is for the instinct of reason, in order to see how reason finds itself there, but 
does not know itself in what it finds. The concept of purpose, then, which 
rational observation has reached, is, while reason has apprehended it in 
consciousness, given to reason as something actually real as well; it is not 
merely an external relation of the actual, but its inner being. This actual, 
which is itself a purpose, is related purposively to an other, 1.e. its relation is 
a contingent one with respect to what both are immediately; prima facie 
they are both self-subsistent and indifferent to one another. The real nature 
of their relation, however, is something different from what they thus 


appear to be, and its effect has another meaning than sense-perception 
directly finds. The necessity inherent in the process is concealed, and comes 
out at the end, but in such a way that this very end shows it to have been 
also the first. The end, however, shows this priority of itself by the fact that 
nothing comes out of the alteration the act produced, but what was there 
already. Or, again, if we start from what is first, this, in coming to the end or 
the result of its act, merely returns to itself, and, just by so doing, it 
demonstrates itself to be that which has itself as its end, that is to say, gua 
first it has already returned to itself, or is self-contained, is in and for itself. 
What, then, it arrives at by the process of its action is itself; and its arriving 
merely at itself means feeling itself, 1s its self-feeling. Thus we have here, 
no doubt, the distinction between what it is and what it seeks; but this is 
merely the semblance of a distinction, and consequently it is a notion in its 
very nature. 

This is exactly, however, the way self-consciousness is constituted. It 
distinguishes itself in like manner from itself, without any distinction being 
thereby established. Hence it is that it finds in observation of organic nature 
nothing else than this kind of reality; it finds itself in the form of a thing, as 
a life, and yet, between what it is itself and what it has found, draws a 
distinction which is, however, no distinction. Just as the instinct of an 
animal is to seek and consume food, but thereby elicits nothing except 
itself; similarly too the instinct of reason in its search merely finds reason 
itself. An animal ends with self-feeling. The instinct of reason, on the other 
hand, is at the same time, se//-consciousness. But because it is merely 
instinct, it is put on one side as against consciousness, and in the latter finds 
its opposite. Its satisfaction is, therefore, broken in two by this opposite; it 
finds itself, viz. the purpose, and also finds this purpose in the shape of a 
thing. But the purpose is seen to lie, in the first instance, apart from the 
thing presenting itself as a purpose. In the second place, this purpose gua 


purpose is at the same time objective; it is taken to fall, there. fore, not 
within the observing consciousness, but within another intelligence. 

Looked at more closely, this character lies also just as much in the notion 
of the thing — that of being in itself purpose. It preserves itself; this means 
at one and the same time it is its nature to conceal the controlling necessity 
and to present that necessity in the form of a contingent relation. For its 
freedom, its being on its own account, means just that it behaves towards its 
necessary condition as something indifferent. It thus presents itself as if it 
were something whose notion falls apart from its existence. In this way 
reason is compelled to look on its own proper notion as falling outside it, to 
look at it as a thing, as that towards which it is indifferent, and which in 
consequence is reciprocally indifferent towards it [reason] and towards its 
own notion. Qua instinct it continues to remain within this state of being, 
this condition of indifference; and the thing expressing the notion remains 
for it something other than this notion, and the notion other than the thing. 
Thus for reason the thing organized is only per se a purpose in the sense 
that the necessity, which is presented as concealed within the action of the 
thing — for the active agency there takes up the attitude of being indifferent 
and independent — falls outside the organism itself. 

Since, however, the organic gua purpose per se can not behave in any 
other way than as organic, the fact of its being per se a purpose is also 
apparent and sensibly present, and as such it is observed. What is organic 
shows itself when observed to be something self-preserving, returning and 
returned into itself. But in this state of being, observation does not 
recognize the concept of purpose, or does not know that the notion of 
purpose is not in an intelligence anywhere else, but just exists here and in 
the form of a thing. Observation makes a distinction between the concept of 
purpose and self-existence and self-preservation, which is not a distinction 
at all. That it is no distinction 1s something of which it is not aware; what it 


is aware of is an activity which appears contingent and indifferent towards 
what is brought about by that activity, and towards the unity which is all the 
while the principle connecting both; that activity and this purpose are taken 
to fall asunder. 

On this view the special function of the organic is the inner operating 
activity lying between its first and last stage, so far as this activity implies 
the character of singleness. So far, however, as the activity has the character 
of universality, and the active agent is equated with what is the outcome of 
its operation, this purposive activity as such would not belong to organic 
beings. That single activity, which is merely a means, comes, owing to its 
individual form, to be determined by an entirely individual or contingent 
necessity. What an organic being does for the preservation of itself as an 
individual, or of itself gua genus, is, therefore, quite lawless as regards this 
immediate content: for notion and universal fall outside it. Its activity would 
accordingly be empty functioning without any content in it; it would not 
even be the functioning of a machine, for this has a purpose and its activity 
in consequence a definite content. If it were deserted in this way by the 
universal, it would be an activity of a mere being gua being, i.e. would be 
an activity like that of an acid or a base, not forthwith reflected into itself-a 
function which could not be cut off from its immediate existence, nor give 
up this existence (which gets lost in the relation to its opposite), but could 
preserve itself. The kind of being whose functioning is here under 
consideration is, however, set down as a thing preserving itself in its 
relation to its opposite. The activity as such is nothing but the bare 
insubstantial form of its independent existence on its own account; and the 
purpose of the activity, its substances — substance, which is not simply a 
determinate being, but the universal-does not fall outside the activity. It is 
an activity reverting into itself by its own nature, and is not turned back into 
itself by any alien, external agency. 


This union of universality and activity, however, is not a matter for this 
attitude of observation, because that unity is essentially the inner movement 
of what is organic, and can only be apprehended conceptually. Observation, 
however, seeks the moments in the form of existence and duration; and 
because the organic whole consists essentially in not containing the 
moments in that form, and in not letting them be found within it in that way, 
this observing consciousness, by its way of looking at the matter, transforms 
the opposition into one which conforms and is adapted to its own point of 
view. 

An organism comes before the observing consciousness in this manner 
as a relation of two fixed and existing moments — as a relation of elements 
in an opposition, whose two factors seem in one respect really given in 
observation, while in another respect, as regards their content, they express 
the opposition of the organic concept of purpose and actual reality. But 
because the notion as such is there effaced, this takes place in an obscure 
and superficial way, where thought sinks to the level of mere ideal 
presentation. Thus we see the notion taken much in the sense of what is 
inner, reality in the sense of what is outer; and their relation gives rise to the 
law that “the outer is the expression of the inner”. 

Let us consider more closely this inner with its opposite and their 
relation to one another. In the first place we find that the two factors of the 
law no longer have such an import as we found in the case of previous laws, 
where the elements appeared as independent things, each being a particular 
body; nor, again, in the second place, do we find that the universal is to 
have its existence somewhere else outside what actually is. On the contrary, 
the organic being is, in undivided oneness and as a whole, the fundamental 
fact, it is the content of inner and outer, and is the same for both. The 
Opposition is on that account of a purely formal character; its real sides have 
the same ultimate principle inherently constituting them what they are. At 


the same time, however, since inner and outer are also opposite realities and 
each is a distinct being for observation, they each seem to observation to 
have a peculiar content of their own. This peculiar content, since it consists 
of the same substance, or the same organic unity, can, however, in point of 
fact, be only a different form of that unity, of that substance; and this is 
indicated by observation when it says that the outer is merely the expression 
of the inner. 

We have seen in the case of the concept of purpose the same 
characteristic features of the relation, viz. the indifferent independence of 
the diverse factors, and their unity in that independence, a unity in which 
they disappear. 

We have now to see what shape and embodiment inner and outer assume 
in actually existing. The inner as such must have an outer being and an 
embodiment, just as much as the outer as such; for the inner is an object, or 
is affirmed as being, and as present for observation to deal with. 

The organic substance gua inner is the Soul simply, the pure notion of 
purpose or the universal which in dividing into its discrete elements remains 
all the same a universal fluent continuity, and hence in its being appears as 
activity or the movement of vanishing reality; while, on the other hand, the 
outer, opposed to that existing inner, subsists in the passive being of the 
organic. The law, as the relation of that inner to this outer, consequently 
expresses it content, now by setting forth universal moments, or simple 
essential elements, and again by setting forth the realized essential nature or 
the form and shape actually assumed. Those first simple organic properties, 
to call them so, are Sensibility, Irritability, and Reproduction. These 
properties, at least the two first, seem indeed to refer not to any and every 
organism, but merely to the animal organism. Moreover, the vegetable level 
of organic life expresses in point of fact only the bare and simple notion of 


an organism, which does not develop and evolve its moments. Hence in 


regard to those moments, so far as observation has to take account of them, 
we must confine ourselves t the organism which presents them existing in 
developed form. 

As to these moments, then, they are directly derived from the notion of 
self-purpose, of a being whose end 1s its own self. For Sensibility expresses 
in general the simple notion of organic reflexion into itself, or the universal 
continuity of this notion. Irritability, again, expresses organic elasticity, the 
capacity to exercise the function of reacting simultaneously with self- 
reflexion, and expresses, in contrast to the previous state of being passively 
and inertly within itself, the condition of being explicitly actualized-a 
realization, where that abstract existence for its own sake is an existence for 
something else. Reproduction, however, is the operation of this entire self- 
reflected organism, its activity as having its purpose in itself, its activity qua 
genus, wherein the individual repels itself from itself, where in procreating 
it repeats either the organic parts or the whole individual. Reproduction, 
taken in the sense of self-preservation in general, expresses the formal 
principle or conception of the organic, or the fact of Sensibility; but it 1s, 
properly speaking, the realized notion of organic existence, or the whole, 
which either gua individual returns into itself through the process of 
producing individual parts of itself, or gua genus does so through the 
production of distinct individuals. 

The other significance of these organic elements, viz. as outer, is their 
embodiment in a given shape; here they assume the form of actual but at the 
same time universal parts, or appear as organic systems. Sensibility is 
embodied in the form, for instance, of a nervous system, irritability, of a 
muscular system, reproduction, of an intestinal system for the preservation 
of the individual and the species. 

Laws peculiar to organic life, accordingly, concern a relation of the 
organic moments, taking account of their twofold significance — viz. of 


being in one respect a part of definite organic formation or embodiment, 
and in another respect a continuous universal element of a determinate kind, 
running through all those systems. Thus in giving expression to a law of 
that sort, a specific kind of sensibility, e.g. would find, gua moment of the 
whole organism, its expression in a determinately formed nervous system, 
or it would also be connected with a determinate reproduction of the 
organic parts of the individual or with the propagation of the whole, and so 
on. Both aspects of such a law can be observed. The external is in its very 
conception being for another; sensibility, e.g. finds its immediately realized 
form in the sensitive system; and, gua universal property, it is in its outer 
expressions an objective fact as well. The aspect which is called “inner” has 
its own outer” aspect, which is distinct from what is in general called the 
outer. 

Both the aspects of an organic law would thus certainly be open to 
observation, but not the laws of their relation. And observation is 
inadequate to perceive these laws, not because, gua observation, it is too 
short-sighted, 1.e. not because, instead of proceeding empirically, we ought 
to start from the “Idea” — for such laws, if they were something real must, 
as a matter of fact, be actual, and must thus be observable; it is rather 
because the thought of laws of this sort proves to have no truth at all. 

The relation assumed the role of a law in the case where the universal 
organic property had formed itself in an organic system into a thing and 
there found its own embodied image and copy, so that both were the same 
reality, present, in the one case, as universal moment, in the other, as thing. 
But besides, the inner aspect is also by itself a relation of several aspects; 
and hence to begin with there is presented the idea of a law as a relation of 
the universal organic activities or properties to one another. Whether such a 
law is possible has to be decided from the nature of such a property. Such a 
property, however, being universal and of a fluid nature, is, on the one hand, 


not something restricted like a thing, keeping itself within the distinction of 
a definite mode of existence, which is to constitute its shape and form: 
sensibility goes beyond the nervous system and pervades all the other 
systems of the organism. On the other hand, such a property is a universal 
moment, which is essentially undivided, and inseparable from reaction, or 
irritability, and reproduction. For, being reflection into self, it eo ipso 
already implies reaction. Merely to be reflected into itself is to be a passive, 
or lifeless being, and not,sensibility; just as action — which is the same as 
reaction — when not reflected into self, is not irritability. Reflexion in 
action or reaction, and action or reaction in reflexion, is just that whose 
unity constitutes the organic being, a unity which is synonymous with 
organic reproduction. It follows from this that in every mode of the 
organism’s actuality there must be present the same quantity of sensibility 
— when we consider, in the first instance, the relation of sensibility and 
irritability to one another — as of irritability, and that an organic 
phenomenon can be apprehended and determined or, if we like, explained, 
just as much in terms of the one as of the other. What one man takes for 
high sensibility, another may just as rightly consider high irritability. and an 
irritability of the same degree. If they are called factors, and this is not to be 
a meaningless phrase, it is thereby expressly stated that they are moments of 
the notion; in other words, the real object, the essential nature of which this 
notion constitutes, contains them both alike within it, and if the object is in 
one way characterized as very sensitive, it must be also spoken of in the 
other way as likewise very irritable. 

If they are distinguished, as they must be, they are so in their true nature 
(dem Begriffe, nach), and their opposition is qualitative. But when, besides 
this true distinction, they are also set down as different, gua existent and for 
thought, as they might be if made aspects of the law, then they appear 
quantitatively distinct. Their peculiar qualitative opposition thus passes into 


quantity; and hence arise laws of this sort, e.g. that sensibility and 
irritability stand in inverse quantitative relations, so that as the one increases 
the other diminishes; or better, taking directly the quantity itself as the 
content, that the, magnitude of something increases as its smallness 
diminishes. 

Should a specific content be given to this law, however, by saying, for 
example, that the size of a hole increases the more we decrease what it is 
filled with, then this inverse relation might be just as well changed into a 
direct relation and expressed in the form that the quantity of a hole 
increases in direct ratio to the amount of things we take away — a 
tautological proposition, whether expressed as a direct or an inverse 
relation; so expressed it comes merely to this that a quantity increases as 
this quantity increases. The hole and what fills it and is removed from it are 
qualitatively opposed, but the real content there and its specific quantity are 
in both one and the same, and similarly the increase of magnitude and 
decrease of smallness are the same, and their meaningless opposition runs 
into a tautology. In like manner the organic moments are equally 
inseparable in their real content, and in their quantity which is the quantity 
of that reality. The one decreases only with the other, and only increases 
with it, for one has literally a significance only so far as the other is present. 
Or rather, it is a matter of indifference whether an organic phenomenon is 
considered as irritability or as sensibility; this is so in general, and likewise 
when its magnitude is in question: just as it is indifferent whether we speak 
of the increase of a hole as an increase of the hole qua emptiness or as an 
increase of the filling removed from it. Or, again, a number, say three, is 
equally great, whether I take it positively or negatively; and if I increase the 
three to four, the positive as well as the negative becomes four: just as the 
south pole in the case of a magnet is precisely as strong as its north pole, or 


a positive electricity or an acid, is exactly as strong as its negative, or the 
base on which it operates. 

An organic existence is such a quantum, like the number three or a 
magnet, etc. It is that which is increased or diminished, and if it is 
increased, then both its factors are increased, as much as both poles of the 
magnet or both kinds of electricity increase if the potential of a magnet or of 
one of the electric currents is raised. 

That both are just as little different in intension and extension, that the 
one cannot decrease in extension and increase in intension, while the other 
conversely has to diminish its intension and increase in extension — this 
comes from the same notion of an unreal and empty opposition. The real 
intension is absolutely as great as the extension and vice versa. 

What really happens in framing a law of this kind is obviously that at the 
outset irritability and sensibility are taken to constitute the specifically 
determinate organic opposition. This content, however, is lost sight of and 
the opposition goes off into a formal opposition of quantitative increase and 
diminution, or of different intension and extension — an opposition which 
has no longer anything to do with the nature of sensibility and irritability, 
and no longer expresses it. Hence this mere playing at law-making is not 
confined to organic moments but can be carried on everywhere with 
everything and rests in general on want of acquaintance with the logical 
nature of these oppositions. 

Lastly, if, instead of sensibility and irritability, reproduction is brought 
into relation with one or other of them, then there is wanting even the 
occasion for framing laws of this kind; for reproduction does not stand in 
any opposition to those moments, as they are opposed to one another; and 
since the making of such laws assumes this opposition, there is no 
possibility here of its even appearing to take place. 


The law-making just considered implies the differences of the organism, 
taken in the sense of moments of its notion, and, strictly speaking, should be 
an a priori process. But it essentially involves this idea, that those 
differences have the significance of being present as something given, and 
the attitude of mere observation has in any case to confine itself merely to 
their actual existence. Organic reality necessarily has within it such an 
Opposition as its notion expresses, and which can be determined as 
irritability and sensibility, as these again both appear distinct from re- 
production. The aspect in which the moments of the notion of organism are 
here considered, their Externality, is the proper and peculiar immediate 
externality of the inner; not the outer which is the outer embodied form of 
the whole organism; the inner is to be considered in relation to this later on. 

If, however, the opposition of the moments is apprehended as it is found 
in actual existence, then sensibility, irritability, reproduction sink to the 
level of common properties, which are universals just as indifferent towards 
one another as specific weight, colour, hardness, etc. In this sense it may 
doubtless be observed that one organic being is more sensitive, or more 
irritable, or has a greater reproductive capacity than another: just as we may 
observe that the sensibility, etc., of one is in kind different from that of 
another, that one responds differently from another to a given simulus, e.g. a 
horse behaves differently towards oats from what it does towards hay, and a 
dog again differently towards both, and so on. These differences can as 
readily be observed as that one body is harder than another, and so on. 

But these sense properties, hardness, colour, etc., as also the phenomena 
of responding to the stimulus of oats, of irritability under certain kinds of 
load, or of producing the number and kind of young — all such properties 
and phenomena, when related to one another and compared inter se, 
essentially defy the attempt to reduce them to law. For the characteristic of 


their being sensuous facts consists just in their existing in complete 


indifference to one another, and in manifesting the freedom of nature 
emancipated from the control of the notion, rather than the unity of a 
relation — in exhibiting nature’s irrational way of playing up and down the 
scale of contingent quantity between the moments of the notion, rather than 
in these forth these moments themselves. 

It is the other aspect, in which tile simple moments of the notion of 
organism are compared with the moments of the actual embodiment, that 
would first furnish the law proper for expressing the true outer as the copy 
of the inner. 

Now because those simple moments are properties that permeate and 
pervade the whole, they do not find such a detached real expression in the 
organic thing as to form what we call an individual system with a definite 
structure (Gestalt). Or, again, if the abstract idea of organism is truly 
expressed in those three moments merely because they are nothing stable, 
but moments of the notion and its process, the organism, on the other hand, 
qua a definite embodiment, is not exhaustively expressed in those three 
determinate systems in the way anatomy analyses and describes them. So 
far as such systems are to be found in their actual reality and rendered 
legitimate by being so found, we must also bear in mind that anatomy not 
only puts before us three systems of that sort, but a good many others as 
well. 

Further, apart from this, the sensitive system as a whole must mean 
something quite different from what is called a nervous system, the irritable 
system something different from the muscular system, the reproductive 
from the intestinal mechanism of reproduction. In the systems constituting 
an embodied form (Gestalt) the organism is apprehended from the abstract 
side of lifeless physical existence: so taken, its moments are elements of a 
corpse and fall to be dealt with by anatomy; they do not appertain to 
knowledge and to the living organism. Qua parts of that sort they have 


really ceased to be, for they cease to be processes. Since the being of an 
organism consists essentially in universality, or reflexion into self, the being 
of its totality, like its moments, cannot consist in an anatomical system. The 
actual expression of the whole, and the externalization of its moments, are 
really found only as a process and a movement, running throughout the 
various parts of the embodied organism; and in this process what is 
extracted as an individual system and fixated so, appears essentially as a 
fluid moment. So that the reality which anatomy finds cannot be taken for 
its real being, but only that reality as a process, a process in which alone 
even the anatomical parts have a significance. 

We see, then, that the moments of the “inner” being of the organism 
taken separately by themselves are not capable of furnishing aspects of a 
law of being, since in a law of that sort they are predicated of an objective 
existence, are distinguished from one another, and thus each aspect would 
not be able to be equally named in place of the other. Further, we see that, 
when placed on one side, they do not find in the other aspect their 
realization in a fixed system; for this fixed system is as little something that 
could convey truly the general nature of organic existence, as it is the 
expression of those moments of the inner life of the organism. The essential 
nature of what is organic, since this is inherently something universal, lies 
altogether rather in having its moments equally universal in concrete reality, 
i.e. in having them as permeating processes, and not in giving a copy of the 
universal in an isolated thing. 

In this manner the idea of a law in the case of organic existence slips 
altogether from our grasp. The law wants to grasp and express the 
Opposition as static aspects, and to attach as predicates of them the 
characteristic which is really their relation to one another. The inner, to 
which falls the universality appearing in the process, and the outer, to which 
belong the parts of the static structure of the organism, were to constitute 


the corresponding sides of the law; but they lose, in being kept asunder in 
this way, their organic significance. And at the bottom of the idea of law 
lies just this, that its two aspects should have a subsistence each on its own 
account indifferent to the other, and the relation of the two sides should be 
shared between them, thus appearing as a twofold characteristic 
corresponding to that relation. But really each aspect of the organism 
consists inherently in being simple universality, wherein all determinations 
are dissolved, and in being the process of this resolution. 

If we quite see the difference between this way of framing laws and 
previous forms, it will clear up its nature completely. Turning back to the 
process of perceiving and that of understanding (intelligence), which 
reflects itself into itself, and by so doing determines its object, we see that 
understanding does not there have before itself in its object the relation of 
these abstract determinations, universal and individual, essential and 
external; on the contrary, it is itself the actual transition, the relational 
process, and to itself this transition does not become objective. Here, on the 
other hand, the organic unity, 1.e. just the relation of those opposites, is itself 
the object; and this relation is a pure process of transition. This process in 
its simplicity is directly universality; and in that universality opens out into 
different factors, whose relation it is the purpose of the law to express, the 
moments of the process take the form of being universal objects of this 
mode of consciousness, and the law runs, “the outer is an expression of the 
inner’. Understanding has here grasped the thought of the law itself, 
whereas formerly it merely looked for laws in a general way, and their 
moments appeared before it in the shape of a definite and specific content, 
and not in the form of thoughts of laws. 

As regards content, therefore, such laws ought not to have place in this 
connexion which merely passively accept and put into the form of 
universality purely existential distinctions; but such laws as directly 


maintain in these distinctions the restless activity of the notion as well, and 
consequently possess at the same time necessity in the relation of the two 
sides. Yet, precisely because that object, organic unity, directly combines 
the endless superseding, or the absolute negation of, existence with inactive 
passive existence, and because the moments are essentially pure transition 
— there are thus not to be found any such merely existent aspects as are 
required for the law. 

To get such aspects, intelligence must take its stand on the other moment 
of the organic relation, viz. on the fact that organic existence is reflected 
into itself. But this mode of being 1s so completely reflected into self that it 
has no specific character, no determinateness of its own as against 
something else, left over. The immediate sensuous being is directly one 
with the determinate quality as such, and hence inherently expresses a 
qualitative distinction, e.g. blue against red, acid against alkaloid, etc. But 
the organic being that has returned into itself is completely indifferent 
towards an other; its existence is simple universality, and refuses to offer 
observation any permanent sense distinctions, or, what is the same thing, 
shows its essential characteristic to be merely the changing flux of whatever 
determinate qualities there are. Hence, the way distinction gua actually 
existing expresses itself is just this, that it is an indifferent distinction, i.e. a 
distinction in the form of quantity. In this, however, the notion is 
extinguished and necessity disappears. If the content, however, and filling 
of this indifferent existence, the flux and interchange of sense 
determinations are gathered into the simplicity of an organic determination, 
then this expresses at the same time the fact that the content does not have 
that determinateness (the determinateness of the immediate property and the 
qualitative feature falls solely within the aspect of quantity, as we saw 
above. 


Although the objective element, apprehended in the form of a 
determinate character of organic existence, has thus the notion inherent in it, 
and thereby is distinguished from the object offered to understanding, which 
in apprehending the content of its laws proceeds in a purely perceptive 
manner, yet apprehension in the former case falls back entirely into the 
principle and manner of mere percipient understanding, for the reason that 
the object apprehended is used to constitute moments of a law. For by this 
means what is apprehended receives and keeps the character of a fixed 
determinate quality, the form of an immediate property or a passive 
phenomenon; it is, further, subsumed under the aspect of quantity, and the 
nature of the notion is suppressed. 

The exchange of a merely perceived object for one reflected into itself, 
of a mere sense character for an organic, thus loses once more its value, and 
does so by the fact that understanding has not yet cancelled the process of 
framing laws. 

If we compare what we find as regards this exchange in the case of a few 
examples, we see, it may be, something that perception takes for an animal 
with strong muscles characterized as an animal organism of high 
irritability”; or, what perception takes to be a condition of great weakness, 
characterized as a “condition of high sensibility”, or, if we prefer it, as an 
abnormal affection”, and, moreover, a raising of it to a “higher power- 
expressions which translate sensuous facts into Teutonized Latin, instead of 
into terms of the notion. That an animal has strong muscles may also be 
expressed by understanding in the form that the animal “possesses a great 
muscular force” — great weakness meaning similarly “a slight force”. 
Characterization in terms of irritability has this advantage over 
determination by reference to “force”, that the latter expresses 
indeterminate, the former determinate reflexion into self; for the peculiar 


force characteristic of muscles is just irritability; and irritability is also a 


preferable determination to “strong muscles’, in that, as in the case of force, 
reflexion into self is at once implied it, it. In the same way “weakness”, or 
“slight force’, organic passivity, 1s expressed in a determinate manner by 
sensibility. But when this sensibility is so taken by itself and fixed, and the 
element of quality is in addition bound up with it, and qua greater or less 
sensibility 1s opposed to a greater or less irritability, each is reduced entirely 
to the level of sense, and degraded to the ordinary form of a sense property; 
their principle of relation is not the notion, but, on the contrary, it is the 
category of quantity into which the opposition 1s now cast, thus becoming a 
distinction not constituted by thought. While in this way the indeterminate 
nature of the expressions, “force”, “strength”, “weakness”, would indeed be 
got rid of, there now arises the equally futile and indeterminate process of 
dealing with the oppositions of a higher and lower degree of sensibility and 
irritability, as they increase and decrease relatively to one another. The 
greater or less sensibility or irritability is no less a sensuous phenomenon, 
grasped and expressed without any reference to thought, than strength and 
weakness are sense determinations not constituted by thought. The notion 
has not taken the place of those non-conceptual expressions; instead, 
strength and weakness have been given a filling by a characteristic which, 
taken by itself alone, rests on the notion, and has the notion as its content, 
but loses entirely this origin and character. 

Owing to the form of simplicity and immediacy, then, in which this 
content is made an element of a law, and through the element of quantity, 
which constitutes the principle of distinction for such determinations, the 
essential nature, which originally is a notion and is put forward as such, 
retains the character of sense perception, and remains as far removed from 
knowledge (Erkennen) as when characterized in terms of strength or 
weakness of force, or through immediate sense properties. 


There is still left to consider what the outer side of the organic being is 
when taken by itself alone, and how in its case the opposition of its inner 
and outer is determined; just as at first we considered the inner of the whole 
in relation to its own proper outer. 

The outer, looked at by itself, 1s the embodied form and shape 
(Gestaltung) in general, the system of life articulating itself in the element 
of existence, and at the same time essentially the existence of the organism 
as it is for an other — objective reality in its aspect of self-existence. This 
other appears in the first instance as its outer inorganic nature. If these two 
are looked at in relation to a law, the inorganic nature cannot, as we saw 
before, constitute the aspect of a law beside the organic being, because the 
latter exists absolutely for itself, and assumes a universal and free relation 
to inorganic nature. 

To define more exactly, however, the relation of these two aspects in the 
case of the organic form, this form, in which the organism is embodied, is in 
one aspect turned against inorganic nature, while in an other it is for itself 
and reflected into itself. The real organic being is the mediating agency, 
which brings together and unites the self-existence of life [its being for 
itself], with the outer in general, with what simply and inherently is. 

The one extreme, self-existence, is, however, the inner in the sense of an 
infinite “one’’, which takes the moments of the embodied shape itself out of 
their subsistence and connexion with outer nature and withdraws these 
moments back into itself; it is that which, having no content, looks to the 
embodied form of the organism to provide its content, and appears there as 
the process of that form. In this extreme where it is mere negativity, or pure 
individual existence, the organism possesses its absolute freedom, whereby 
it is made quite secure and indifferent towards the fact of its being relative 
to another and towards the specific character belonging to the moments of 
the form of the organism. This free detachment is at the same time a 


freedom of the moments themselves; it is the possibility of their appearing 
and of being apprehended as existent. And just as they are therein detached 
and indifferent in regard to what is outer, so too are they towards one 
another; for the simplicity of this freedom is being or is their simple 
substance. This notion or pure freedom is one and the same life, no matter 
how varied and diverse the ways in which the shape assumed by the 
organism, its “being, for another’, may disport itself; it is a matter of 
indifference to this stream of life what sort of mills it drives. 

In the first place, we must now note that this notion is not to be taken 
here, as 1t was formerly when we were considering the inner proper, in its 
character as the process or development of its moments; we must take it in 
its form as simple “inner’’, which constitutes the purely universal aspect as 
against the concrete living reality; it is the element in which the existing 
members of the organic shape find their subsistence. For it is this shape we 
are considering here, and in it the essential nature of life appears as the 
simple fact of subsistence. In the next place, the existence for another, the 
specific character of the real embodied form, is taken up into this simple 
universality, in which its nature lies, a specificity that is likewise of a simple 
universal non-sensuous kind, and can only be that which finds expression in 
number. Number is the middle term of the organic form, which links 
indeterminate life with actual concrete life, simple like the former and 
determinate like the latter. That which in the case of the former, the inner, 
would have the sense of number, the outer would require to express after its 
manner as multiform reality — kinds of life, colour, and so on, in general as 
the whole host of differences which are developed as phenomena of life. 

If the two aspects of the organic whole-the one being the inner, while the 
other is the outer, in such a way that each again has in it an inner and an 
outer — are compared with reference to the inner both sides have, we find 
that the inner of the first is the notion, in the sense of the restless activity of 


abstraction; the second has for its inner, however, inactive universality, 
which involves also the constant characteristic-number. Hence, if, because 
the notion develops its moments in the former, this aspect made a delusive 
promise of laws owing to the semblance of necessity in the relation, the 
latter directly disclaims doing so, since number shows itself to be the. 
determining feature of one aspect of its laws. For number is just that 
entirely inactive, inert, and indifferent characteristic in which every 
movement and relational process is extinguished, and which has broken the 
bridge leading to the living expression of impulses, manner of life, and 
whatever other sensuous existence there is. 

This way of considering the embodied organic shape as such and the 
inner gua inner merely of that embodied form, is, however, in point of fact, 
no longer a consideration of organic existence. For both the aspects, which 
were to be related, are merely taken thereby reflection into indifferent to 
one another, and self, the essential nature of organism, is done away with. 
What we have done here is rather to transfer that attempted comparison of 
inner and outer to the sphere of inorganic nature. The notion with its infinity 
is here merely the inner essence, which lies hidden away within or falls 
outside in self-consciousness, and no longer, as in the case of the organism, 
has its presence in an object. This relation of inner and outer has thus still to 
be considered in its own proper sphere. 

In the first place, that inner element of the form, being the simple 
individual existence of an inorganic thing, is the specific gravity. As a 
simply existing fact, this can be observed just as much as the characteristic 
of number, which is the only one of which it is capable; or properly 
speaking can be found by comparing observations; and it seems in this way 
to furnish one aspect of the law. The embodied form, colour, hardness, 
toughness, and an innumerable host of other properties, would together 
constitute the outer aspect, and would have to give expression to the 


characteristic of the inner, number, so that the one should find its 
counterpart in the other. 

Now because negativity is here taken not in the sense of a movement of 
the process, but as an inoperative unity, or as simple self-existence, it 
appears really as that by which the thing resists the process, and maintains 
itself within itself, and in a condition of indifference towards it. By the fact, 
however, that this simple self-existence is an inactive indifference towards 
an other, specific gravity appears as one property alongside others; and 
therewith all necessary relation on its part to this plurality, or, in other 
words, all conformity to law, ceases. 

The specific gravity in the sense of this simple inner aspect does not 
contain difference in itself, or the difference it has is merely non-essential; 
for its bare simplicity just cancels every distinction of an essential kind. 
This non-essential difference, quantity, was thus bound to find its other or 
counterpart in the other aspect, the plurality of properties, since it is only by 
doing so that it is difference at all. If this plurality itself is held together 
within the simple form of opposition, and is determined, say, as cohesion, 
so that this cohesion is self-existence in otherness, as specific gravity is 
pure self-existence, then cohesion here is in the first place this pure 
conceptually constituted characteristic as against the previous characteristic. 
The mode of framing the law would thus be what we discussed above, in 
dealing with the relation of sensibility to irritability. In the next place, 
cohesion, gua conception of self-existence in otherness, is merely the 
abstraction of the aspect opposed to specific gravity, and as such has no 
existential reality. For self-existence in otherness is the process wherein the 
inorganic would have to express its self-existence as a form of self- 
conservation, which on the other hand would prevent it emerging from the 
process as a constituent moment of a product. But this goes directly against 
its nature, which has no purpose or universality in it. Rather, its process is 


simply the determinate course of action by which its self-existence, in the 
sense of its specific gravity, cancels itself. This determinate action, which in 
that case would constitute the true principle implied in its cohesion, is itself 
however entirely indifferent to the other notion, that of the determinate 
quantity of its specific gravity. If the mode of action were left entirely out of 
account, and attention confined to the idea of quantity, we might be able to 
think of a feature like this: the greater specific weight, as it is a higher 
intensiveness of being U/nsichseyn), would resist entering into the process 
more than a less specific weight. But on the contrary, freedom of self- 
existence (Fursichseyn) shows itself only in facility to establish connexion 
with everything, and maintain itself throughout this manifold variety. That 
intensity without extension of relations is an abstraction with no substance 
in it, for extension constitutes the existence of intensity. The self- 
conservation of the inorganic element in its relation lies however, as already 
mentioned, outside its nature, since it does not contain the principle of 
movement within it or because its being is not absolute negativity and not a 
notion. 

When this other aspect of the inorganic, on the other hand, is considered 
not as a process, but as an inactive being, it is ordinary cohesion. It is a 
simple sense property standing on one side over against the free and 
detached moment of otherness, which lies dispersed into a plurality of 
properties indifferent to and apart from one another, and which itself comes 
under this (cohesion) as does specific gravity. The multiplicity of properties 
together, then, constitutes the other side to cohesion. In its case, however, as 
in the case of the multiplicity, number is the only characteristic feature. 
which not merely does not bring out a relation and a transition from one to 
another of these properties, but consists essentially in having no necessary 
relation; its nature is rather to make manifest the absence of all conformity 
to law, for it expresses the determinate character as one that is non-essential. 


Thus we see that a series of bodies, whose difference is expressed as a 
numerical difference of their specific weights, by no means runs parallel to 
a series where the difference is constituted by the other properties, even if, 
for purposes of simplification, we select merely one or some of them. For, 
as a matter of fact, it could only be the tout ensemble of the properties 
which would have to constitute the other parallel aspect here. To bring this 
into orderly shape and to make it a connected single whole, observation 
finds at hand the quantitative determinations of these various properties; on 
the other hand, however, their differences come to light as qualitative. Now, 
in this collection, what would have to be characterized as positive or 
negative, and would be cancelled each by the other — in general, the 
internal arrangement and exposition of the equation, which would be very 
composite — would belong to the notion. The notion however is excluded 
from operating just by the way in which the properties are found lying, and 
are to be picked up as mere existent entities. In this condition of mere being, 
none is negative in its relation to another: the one exists just as much as the 
other, nor does it in any other fashion indicate its position in the 
arrangement of the whole. 

In the case of a series with concurrent differences — whether the relation 
is meant to be that of simultaneous increase on both sides or of increase in 
the one and decrease in the other — interest centres merely in the last 
simple expression of this combined whole, which would constitute the one 
aspect of the law with specific gravity for the opposite. But this one aspect, 
qua resultant fact, is nothing else than what has been already mentioned, 
viz. an individual property, say, like ordinary cohesion, alongside and 
indifferent to which the others, specific gravity among them, are found 
lying, and every other can be selected equally rightly, i.e. equally wrongly, 
to stand as representative of the entire other aspect; one as well as the other 


would merely “represent” or stand for [German vorstellen| the essential 


reality (Wesen), but would not actually be the fact (Sache) itself. Thus it 
seems that the attempt to find series of bodies which should in their two 
aspects run continuously and simply parallel, and express the essential 
nature of the bodies in a law holding of these aspects, must be looked at as 
an aim that is ignorant alike of what it is about and of the means for 
carrying it through. 

Heretofore the relation between the inner and outer phases in the organic 
form set before observation was forthwith transferred to the sphere of the 
inorganic. The determinate condition to which this is due can now be stated 
more precisely; and there arises thence a further form and relation of this 
situation. What seems to present the possibility of such a comparison of 
inner and outer in the case of the inorganic, drops away altogether when we 
come to the organic. The inorganic inner is a simple inner, which comes 
before perception as a merely existent property. Its characteristic 
determination is therefore essentially quantity, and it appears as an existent 
property indifferent towards the outer, or the plurality of other sense 
properties. The self-existence of the living organism, however, does not so 
stand on one side opposed to its outer; it has the principle of otherness in 
itself. If we characterize self-existence as a simple self-preserving relation 
to self, its otherness is simple negativity; and organic unity is the unity of 
self-identical self-relation and pure negativity. This unity 1s gua unity the 
inwardness of the organic; the organic is thereby inherently universal, it is a 
genus. The freedom of the genus with reference to its realization 1s, 
however, something different from the freedom of specific gravity with 
reference to embodied form. That of the latter 1s freedom in the sphere of 
existence (seyende Freiheit), in the sense that it takes its stand on one side 
as a particular property. But because it is an existent freedom, it is also only 
a determinate character which belongs essentially to this embodied form, or 
by which this form gua essence is something determinate. The freedom, 


however, of the genus is a universal freedom, and indifferent to this 
embodied form, or towards its realization. The determinateness which 
attaches to self-existence as such of the inorganic, falls therefore in the case 
of the organic under its self-existence, while in the case of the inorganic it 
applies merely to the existence of the latter. Hence, although in the case of 
the latter that determinate characteristic appears at the same time only as a 
property, yet it possesses the value of being essential, because gua pure 
negative it stands over against concrete existence which is being for 
another; and this simple negative in its final and particular determinateness 
is a number. The organic, however, is a form of singleness, which is itself 
pure negativity, and hence abolishes within it the fixed determinateness of 
number, which is applicable to the indifference of mere being. So far as it 
has in it the moment of indifferent being and thereby of number, this 
numerical aspect can therefore only be regarded as an incident within it, but 
not as the essential nature of its living activity. 

But now, though pure negativity, the principle of the process, does not 
fall outside the organic, and though the organic does not in its essence 
possess negativity as an adjectival characteristic, the singleness of the 
individual organism being instead inherently universal, yet this pure 
singleness is not therein developed and realized in its various moments as if 
these were themselves abstract or universal. On the contrary, this developed 
expression makes its appearance outside that universality, which thus falls 
back into mere inwardness; and between the concrete realization, the 
embodied form, i.e. the self-developing individual singleness of the 
organism, and the organic universal, the genus, appears the determinate or 
specific universal, the species. The existential form, to which the negativity 
of the universal, the negativity of the genus, attains, is merely the explicitly 
developed movement of a process, carried out among the parts of the given 
shape assumed by the organism. If the genus had the different parts within 


itself as an unbroken simple unity, so that its simple negativity as such were 
at the same time a movement, carried on through parts equally simple and 
directly universal in themselves, which were here actual as such moments, 
then the organic genus would be consciousness. But, as it is, the simple 
determinate character, gua determinateness of the species, is present in an 
unconscious manner in the genus; concrete realization starts from the 
genus; in other words what finds express realization is not the genus as 
such, 1.e. not really thought. This genus, gua actual organic fact, is merely 
represented by a deputy. Number, which is the representative here, seems to 
designate the transition from the genus into the individual embodiment, and 
to set before observation the two aspects of the necessary constitution, now 
in the form of a simple characteristic, and again in the form of an organic 
shape with all its manifold variety fully developed. This representative, 
however, really denotes the indifference and freedom of the universal and 
the individual as regards one another; the genus puts the individual at the 
mercy of mere quantitative difference, a non-essential element, but the 
individual gua living shows itself equally independent of this difference. 
True universality, in the way specified, is here merely inner nature; qua 
characteristic determining the species it is formal universality; and in 
contrast to the latter, that true universality takes its stand on the side of 
organic individual singleness, which is thereby a living individual entity, 
and owing to its inner nature is not concerned with its determinate character 
qua species. But this singleness is not at the same time a universal 
individual, i.e. one in which universality would have external realization as 
well; i.e. the universal individual falls outside the living organic whole. This 
universal individual, however, in the way it is immediately the individual of 
the natural embodiments of organic life, is not consciousness itself: its 
existence gua single organic living individual could not fall outside that 


universal if it were to be consciousness. 


We have, then, here a connected system, where one extreme is the 
universal life gua universal or genus, the other being that same life gua a 
single whole, or universal individual: the mediating term, however, is a 
combination of both, the first seeming to fit itself into it as determinate 
universality or as species, the other as single whole proper or single 
individuality. And since this connected system belongs altogether to the 
aspect of the organic embodiment, it comprehends within it too what is 
distinguished as inorganic nature. 

Since, now, the universal life gua the simple essence of the genus 
develops from its side the distinctions of the notion, and has to exhibit them 
in the form of a series of simple determining characteristics, this series is a 
system of distinctions set up indifferently, or is a numerical series. Whereas 
formerly the organic in the form of something individual and single was 
placed in opposition to this non-essential distinction [of quantity], a 
distinction which neither expresses nor contains its living nature: and while 
precisely the same has to be stated as regards the inorganic, taking into 
account its entire existence developed in the plurality of its properties: it is 
now the universal individual which is not merely to be looked on as free 
from every articulation of the genus, but also as the power controlling the 
genus. The genus disperses into species in terms of the universal 
characteristic of number, or again it may adopt as its principle of division 
particular characteristics of its existence like figure, colour, etc. While 
quietly prosecuting this aim, the genus meets with violence at the hands of 
the universal individual, the earth, which in the role of universal negativity 
establishes the distinctions as they exist within itself — the nature of which, 
owing to the substance they belong to, is different from the nature of those 
of the genus — and makes good these distinctions as against the process of 
generic systematization. This action on the part of the genus comes to be 
quite a restricted business, which it can only carry on inside those mighty 


elements, and which is left with gaps and arrested and interrupted at all 
points through their unbridled violence. 

It follows from all this that in the embodied, organic existence 
observation can only meet with reason in the sense of life in general, which, 
however, in its differentiating process involves really no rational sequence 
and organization, and is not an immanently grounded system of shapes and 
forms. If in the logical process of the moments involved in organic 
embodiment the mediating term, which contains the species and its 
realization in the form of a single individuality, had within it the two 
extremes of inner universality and universal individuality, then this middle 
term would have, in the movement of its reality, the expression and the 
nature of universality, and would be self-systematizing development. It is 
thus that consciousness takes as the middle term between universal spirit 
and its individuation or sense-consciousness, the system of shapes assumed 
by consciousness, as an orderly self-constituted whole of the life of spirit, 
the system of forms of conscious life which is dealt with in this treatise, and 
which finds its objective existential expression as the history of the world. 
But organic nature has no history; it drops from its universal — life — 
immediately into the individuation of existence; and the moments of simple 
determinateness and individual living activity which are united in this 
realization, bring about the process of change merely as a contingent 
movement, wherein each plays its own part and the whole is preserved. But 
the energy thus exerted is restricted, so far as itself is concerned, merely to 
its own fixed centre, because the whole is not present in it; and the whole is 
not there because the whole 1s not as such here for itself. 

Besides the fact, then, that reason in observing organic nature only 
comes to see itself as universal life in general, it comes to see the 
development and realization of this life merely by way of systems 
distinguished quite generally, in the determination of which the essential 


reality lies not in the organic as such, but in the universal individual [the 
earth]; and among these distinctions of earth [it comes to see that 
development and realization] in the form of sequences which the genus 
attempts to establish. 

Since, then, in its realization, the universality found in organic life lets 
itself drop directly into the extreme of individuation, without any true self- 
referring process of mediation, the thing before the observing mind is 
merely a would-be “meaning”; and if reason can take an idle interest to 
observe what is thus “meant” here, it is confined to describing and 
recording nature’s meanings” and incidental suggestions. This irrational 
freedom of “fancying” doubtless will proffer on all sides beginnings of 
laws, traces of necessity, allusions to order and sequence, ingenious and 
specious relations of all kinds. But in relating the organic to the different 
facts of the inorganic, elements, zones, climates, so far as regards law and 
necessary connexion, observation never gets further than the idea of a 
“sreat influence”. So, too, on the other side, where individuality has not the 
significance of the earth, but of the oneness immanent in organic life, and 
where this, in immediate unity with the universal, no doubt constitutes the 
genus, whose simple unity however, is just for that reason determined 
merely as a number and hence lets go the qualitative appearance; — here 
observation cannot get further than to make clever remarks, bringing out 
interesting points in connexion, a friendly condescension to the notion. But 
clever remarks do not amount to a knowledge of necessity; interesting 
points of connexion stop short at being simply of interest, while the interest 
is still nothing but fanciful “opinion” about the rational; and the friendliness 
of the individual in making allusion to a notion is a childlike friendliness, 
which is childish if, as it stands, it is to be or wants to be worth anything. 


b 


Observation of Self-Consciousness in its Pure Form and in its Relation to 
External Reality — Logical and Psychological Laws 


Translator s comments: Observation can be directed upon the self- 
conscious process of mind in two ways: it may consider the mind’s thinking 
relation to reality, and it may consider the mind’s active or biotic relation to 
reality. The result of observation here, as in the foregoing cases, finds 
expression in a number of laws, which it “frames”. The “laws” in the first 
case are “laws of thought” or connected logical laws: in the latter case we 
have laws of psychic events, “psychological” laws. 

The analysis in this section shows the inadequacy of observation as such 
to deal with its material in both cases. It fails in the first case because “laws 
of thought” have no meaning apart from the reality with which thought is 
necessarily concerned; laws of thought are laws of “thinking”, and thinking 
is both form and content: observation gives each law an absolute being of 
its own, as if it were detached from the unity of self-consciousness, whereas 
this unity is the fundamental principle of each and al the laws, which only 
exist in and by the single process of that unity. Hence a type of logic 
confined to “observing” laws of thought is necessarily untrue. Observation 
again fails in the second case because it is impossible to separate mind from 
its total environment. Observational or empirical psychology therefore is 
incapable of giving an adequate account of mind the constitution of the 
environment enters into and in part determines the constitution of the 
psychic events, and the latter cannot be explained even as events without 
interpreting the former at the same time. 


b. 


Observation of Self-Consciousness in its Pure Form and in its Relation to 
External Reality — Logical and Psychological Laws 


Observation of nature finds the notion realized in inorganic nature, laws, 
whose moments are things which at the same time are in the position of 
abstractions. But this notion is not a simplicity reflected into self. The life 
of organic nature, on the other hand, is only this self-reflected simplicity. 
The opposition within itself, in the sense of the opposition of universal and 
individual, does not make its appearance in the essential nature of this life 
itself with one factor apart from the other. Its essential nature is not the 
genus, self-sundered and self-moved in its undifferentiated element, and 
remaining at the same time for itself undifferentiated in its opposition. 
Observation finds this free notion, whose universality has just as absolutely 
within it developed individuality, only in the notion which itself exists as 
notion, 1.e. in self-consciousness. 

When observation now turns in upon itself and directs itself on the 
notion which is real gua free notion, it finds, to begin with, the Laws of 
Thought. This kind of individuality, which thought is in itself, is the abstract 
movement of the negative, a movement entirely introverted into simplicity; 
and the laws are outside reality. 

To say “they have no reality” means in general nothing else than that 
they are without any truth. And in fact they do not claim to be entire truth, 
but still formal truth. But what is purely formal without reality is an ens 
intellectus, or empty abstraction without the internal diremption which 
would be nothing else but the content. 

On the other hand, however, since they are laws of pure thought, while 
the latter is the inherently universal, and thus a kind of knowledge, which 
immediately contains being and therein all reality, these laws are absolute 
notions, and axe in one and the same sense the essential principles of form 
as well as of things. Since self-directing, self-moving universality is the 
simple notion in a state of diremption, this notion has in this manner a 


content in itself, and one which 1s al/ content except sensuous, not a being 


of sense. It is a content, which is neither in contradiction with the form nor 
at all separated from it; rather it is essentially the form itself; for the latter is 
nothing but the universal dividing itself into its pure moments. 

In the way in which this form or content, however, comes before 
observation gua observation, it gets the character of a content that is found, 
given, 1.e. one which merely is. It becomes a passively existing basis of 
relations, a multitude of detached necessities, which as a definitely fixed 
content are to have truth just as they stand with their specific characteristic, 
and thus, in point of fact, are withdrawn from the form. 

This absolute truth of fixed characteristics, or of a plurality of different 
laws, contradicts, however, the unity of self-consciousness, contradicts the 
unity of thought and form in general. What is declared to be a fixed and 
inherently constant law can be merely a moment of the self-referring, self- 
reflecting unity, can come on the scene merely as a vanishing element. 
When extricated, however, by the process of considering them, from the 
movement imposing this continuous connexion, and when set out 
individually and separately, it is not content that they lack, for they have a 
specific content; they lack rather form, which is their essential nature. In 
point of fact it is not for the reason that they are to be merely formal and are 
not to have any content, that these laws are not the truth of thought; it is 
rather for the opposite reason. It is because in their specificity, 1.e. just as a 
content with the form removed, they want to pass for something absolute. In 
their true nature, as vanishing moments in the unity of thought, they would 
have to be taken as knowledge or as thinking process, but not as laws of 
knowledge. Observing, however, neither is nor knows that knowledge itself; 
observation converts its nature into the shape of an objective being, 1.e. 
apprehends its negative character merely as laws of being. 

It is sufficient for our purpose here to have indicated the invalidity of the 
so-called laws of thought from the consideration of the general nature of the 


case. It falls to speculative philosophy to go more intimately and fully into 
the matter, and there they show themselves to be what in truth they are, 
single vanishing moments, whose truth is simply the whole of the think 
process, knowledge itself. 

This negative unity of thought exists for its own sake, or rather it is just 
being for itself and on its own account, the principle of individuality; and its 
reality consists in exercising a function, it 1s an active consciousness. 
Consequently the mental attitude of observation will by the nature of the 
case be led on towards this as being the reality of those laws of thought. 
Since this connexion is not a fact for observation, the latter supposes that 
thought with its laws remains standing separately on one side, and that, on 
the other side, it obtains another objective being in what is now the object 
observed, viz. that acting consciousness, which exists for itself in such a 
way as to cancel otherness and find its reality in this direct awareness of 
itself as the negative. 

In the active practical reality of consciousness, observation thus finds 
opened up before it a new field. Psychology contains the collection of laws 
in virtue of which the mind takes up different attitudes towards the different 
forms of its reality given and presented to it in a condition of otherness. The 
mind adopts these various attitudes partly with a view to receiving these 
modes of its reality into itself, and conforming to the habits, customs, and 
ways of thinking it thus comes across, as being that wherein mind 1s reality 
and as such object to itself; partly with a view to knowing its own 
spontaneous activity in opposition to them, to follow the bent of its own 
inclinations, affections, and emotions, and carry off thence what is merely 
of particular and special moment for itself, and thus make what is objective 
conform to itself. In the former it behaves negatively towards itself as single 
and individual mind, in the latter negatively towards itself as the universal 
being. 


In the former aspect independence [or self-dependence] gives what is 
met with merely the form of conscious individuality in general, and as 
regards the content remains within the general reality given; in the second 
aspect, however, it gives the reality at least a certain special modification, 
which does not contradict its essential content, or even a modification by 
which the individual gua particular reality and peculiar content sets itself 
against the general reality. This opposition becomes a form of wrongdoing 
when the individual cancels that reality in a merely particular manner, or 
when it does so in a manner that is general and thus for all, when it puts 
another world, another right, law, and custom in place of those already 
there. 

Observational psychology, which in the first instance states what 
observation finds regarding the general forms brought to its notice in the 
active consciousness, discovers all sorts of faculties, inclinations, and 
passions; and since, while narrating what this collection contains, the 
remembrance of the unity of self-consciousness is not to be suppressed, 
observational psychology is bound to get the length at least of wonderment 
that such a lot and such a miscellany of things can happen to be somehow 
alongside one another in the mind as in a kind of bag, more especially when 
they are seen to be not lifeless inert things, but restless active processes. 

In telling over these various faculties observation keeps to the universal 
aspect: the unity of these multifarious capacities is the opposite aspect to 
this universality, 1s the actual concrete individuality. 

To take up again thus the different concrete individualities, and to 
describe how one man has more inclination for this the other for that, how 
one has more intelligence than the other — all this is, however, something 
much more uninteresting than even to reckon up the species of insects, 
mosses, and so on. For these latter give observation the right to take them 
thus individually and disconnectedly (begrifflos), because they belong 


essentially to the sphere of fortuitous detailed particulars. To take conscious 
individuality on the other hand, as a particular phenomenal entity, and treat 
it in so wooden a fashion, is self-contradictory, because the essential nature 
of individuality lies in the universal element of mind. Since, however, the 
process of apprehending it causes it at the same time to pass into the form 
of universality, to apprehend it 1s to find its law, and seems in this way to 
have a rational purpose in view, and a necessary function to fulfil. 

The moments constituting the content of the law are on the one hand 
individuality itself, on the other its universal inorganic nature, viz. the given 
circumstances, situation, habits, customs, religion, and so forth; from these 
the determinate individuality is to be understood and comprehended. They 
contain something specific, determinate, as well as universal, and are at the 
same time something lying at hand, which furnishes material for 
observation and on the other side expresses itself in the form of 
individuality. 

The law of this relation of the two sides has now to contain and express 
the sort of effect and influence these determinate circumstances exert on 
individuality. This individuality, however just consists both in being the 
universal, and hence in passively and directly assimilating and blending 
with the given universals, the customs, habits, etc., thus becoming 
conformed to them, as also in taking up an attitude of opposition towards 
them and thus transforming and transmuting them; and again in behaving 
towards them in its individual character with complete indifference, neither 
allowing them to exert an influence over it, nor setting itself actively against 
them. On that account what is to have an influence on individuality, and 
what sort of influence it is to have — which, properly speaking, mean the 
same thin-depend entirely on individuality itself: to say that by such and 
such an influence this individuality has become this specifically determinate 
individuality means nothing else than saying it has been this all along. 


Circumstances, situation, customs, and so on, which show themselves on 
one side as something given, and on the other as within this specific 
individuality, reveal merely indeterminate nature of individuality, which is 
not the point under consideration. If these circumstances, style of thought, 
customs, the whole state of the world, in short, had not been, then assuredly 
the individual would not have been what he is; for all the elements that find 
a place in this “ state of the world “ constitute this universal substance. 

By the way, however, in which the state of the world has affected in 
particular any given individual — and it is such an individual that has to be 
comprehended — it must itself have assumed a particular shape on its own 
account, and have operated upon the individual in the specific character 
which it assumed. Only so could it have made the individual the specific 
particular individual he is. If the external element is so constituted in and 
for itself as it appears in individuality, the latter would be comprehended 
from the nature of the former. We should have a double gallery of pictures, 
one of which would be the reflexion of the other: the one the gallery of 
external circumstance completely encompassing, circumscribing, and 
determining the individual, the other the same gallery translated into the 
form in which those circumstances are in the conscious individual: the 
former the spherical surface, the latter the centre reflectively representing 
that surface within it. 

But the spherical surface, the world for the individual, carries on the face 
of it this double meaning: it is in and for itself the actual world and 
situation, and it is the world of the individual. It is the world of the 
individual either in so far as this individual was merely fused and blended 
with it, had let that world, just as it is, pass into its own nature, and had 
taken up towards it merely the attitude of a formal consciousness; or, on the 
other hand, it is the world of the individual in the sense in which the given 
has been transformed and transmuted by that individual. 


Since reality is capable of having this twofold meaning on account of 
this freedom of the individual, the world of the individual is only to be 
understood from the individual himself; and the influence of reality upon 
the individual, a reality which is represented as having a being all its own 
(an und fur sich), receives through this individual absolutely the opposite 
significance — the individual either lets the stream of reality flowing in 
upon it have its way, or breaks off and diverts the current of its influence. In 
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consequence of this, however, “ psychological necessity” becomes an 
empty phrase, so empty that there is the absolute possibility that what is 
said to have this influence could equally well not have had it. 

Herewith drops out of account that existence which was to be something 
all by itself, and was meant to constitute one aspect, and that the universal 
aspect, of a law. Individuality is what its world, in the sense of its own 
world, is. Individuality itself is the cycle of its own action, in which it has 
presented and established itself as reality, and is simply and solely a unity of 
what is given and what is constructed — a unity aspects do not fall apart, as 
in the idea of psychological law, into a world given per se and an 
individuality existing for itself. Or if those aspects are thus considered each 
by itself, there is no necessity to be found between them, and no law of their 


relation to one another. 


Observation of the Relation of Self-Consciousness To its Immediate 
Actuality — Physiognomy and Phrenology. 


Translator s comments: In the previous section observation was directed 
upon the relation of mind to external reality — the natural environment of 
individuality. The relation of mind to its own physical embodiment 
furnishes a further object for observation to take up. How observation 


operates in dealing with this relation forms the subject of the analysis in the 
present section. 

Up to and at the time at which Hegel wrote, the discussion of this 
relation took the form of what are now looked upon either as spurious 
sciences or at best as falling within the scope of physiology or 
psychophysics. Those pseudo-sciences were Physiognomy and Phrenology 
or Cranioscopy. Both had in one form or another engaged the attention of 
reflective minds from the earliest times. But about the latter half of the 
eighteenth century they gained unusual public prominence, in Germany, 
France and England, through the eloquence and conviction of their 
exponents; so much so that in Germany a law was passed forbidding the 
promulgation of phrenology as being dangerous to religion, and in England 
a law of George II re-enacted a statute of Elizabeth imposing the severest 
penalties on physiognomists. The chief exponents and propagandists of 
these studies of the human individual were Lavater (1741-1801), in 
physiognomy, and Gall (1758-1828), along with his pupil Spurzheim, in 
phrenology. The personal character and influence of the first, combined 
with his rhetorical eloquence, compelled the attention not only of the 
popular mind but of men of outstanding intelligence; while Gall lectured 
publicly and went from one University to another expounding the 
generalizations discovered or made. 

It was impossible therefore for any philosopher who attempted to discuss 
comprehensively the methods and procedure of observational science to 
ignore the claims made by these pseudo-sciences or to refuse to examine the 
validity of the laws they proposed to formulate. This was all the more 
necessary because the object they dealt with — the relation of mind to its 
physical embodiment — was and is unquestionably an important fact of 
experience and presents a serious problem to philosophy, especially to 
idealism. Hence we have in the following section an elaborate analysis of 


the observational “sciences” of physiognomy and phrenology — an analysis 
the length of which can only be explained and justified by the historical 


circumstances above indicated. 


Observation of the Relation of Self-Consciousness To its Immediate 
Actuality — Physiognomy and Phrenology. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL observation discovers no law for the relation of 
self-consciousness to actuality or the world over against it; and owing to 
their mutual indifference it is forced to fall back on the peculiar determinate 
characteristic of real individuality, which has a being in and for itself or 
contains the opposition of subjective self-existence (Fuirsichseyn) and 
objective inherent existence (Ansichseyn) dissolved and extinguished within 
its own process of absolute mediation. Individuality is now the object for 
observation, or the object to which observation now passes. 

The individual exists in himself and for himself. He is for himself, or is a 
free activity; he is, however, also in himself, or has himself an original 
determinate being of his own — a character which is in principle the same 
as what psychology sought to find outside him. Opposition thus breaks out 
in his own self; it has this twofold nature, it is a process or movement of 
consciousness, and it is the fixed being of a reality with a phenomenal 
character, a reality which in it is directly its own. This being, the “body” of 
the determinate individuality, is its original source, that in the making of 
which it has had nothing to do. But since the individual at the same time 
merely is what he has done, his body is also an “expression” of himself 
which he has brought about; a sign and indication as well, which has not 
remained a bare immediate fact, but through which the individual only 
makes known what is actually implied by his setting his original nature to 


work. 


If we consider the moments we have here in relation to the view 
previously indicated, we find a general human shape and form, or at least 
the general character of a climate, of a portion of the world, of a people, just 
as formerly we found in the same way general customs and culture. In 
addition the particular circumstances and situation are within the universal 
reality; here this particular reality is a particular formation of the shape of 
the individual. On the other side, whereas formerly we were dealing with 
the free activity of the individual, and reality in the sense of his own reality 
was put in contrast and opposition to reality as given, here the shape 
assumed by the individual stands as an expression of his own actualization 
established by the individual himself, it bears the lineaments and forms of 
his spontaneously active being. But the reality, both universal as well as 
particular, which observation formerly found outside the individual, is here 
the actual reality of the individual, his connate body; and within this very 
body the expression due to his own action appears. From the psychological 
point of view objective reality in and for itself and determinate individuality 
had to be brought into relation to one another; here, however, it is the whole 
determinate individuality that is the object for observation, and each aspect 
of the opposition it entails is itself this whole. Thus, to the outer whole 
belongs not merely the original primordial being, the connate body, but the 
formation of the body as well, which is due to activity from the inner side; 
the body is a unity of unformed and formed existence, and is the reality of 
the individual permeated by his reference to self. This whole embraces the 
definite parts fixed originally and from the first, and also the lineaments 
which arise only as the result of action; this whole so formed is, and this 
being is an expression of what is inner, of the individual constituted as a 
consciousness and as a process. 

This inner is, too, no longer formal, spontaneous activity without any 


content or determinateness of its own, an activity With its content and 


specific nature, as in the former case, lying in external circumstances; it is 
an original inherently determinate Character, whose form alone is the 
activity. What, then, we have to consider here is the relation subsisting 
between the two sides; the point to observe is how this relation is 
determined, and what is to be understood by the inner finding expression in 
the outer. 

This outer, in the first place, does not act as an organ making the inner 
visible, or, in general terms, a being for another; for the inner, so far as it is 
in the organ, is the activity itself. The mouth that speaks, the hand that 
works, with the legs too, if we care to add them, are the operative organs 
effecting the actual realization, and they contain the action gua action, or 
the inner as such; the externality, however, which the inner obtains by their 
means is the deed, the act, in the sense of a reality separated and cut off 
from the individual. Language and labour are outer expressions in which the 
individual no longer retains possession of himself per se, but lets the inner 
get right outside him, and surrenders it to something else. For that reason 
we might just as truly say that these outer expressions express the inner too 
much as that they do so too little: too much — because the inner itself 
breaks out in them, and there remains no opposition between them and it; 
they not merely give an expression of the inner, they give the inner itself 
directly and immediately: too little — because in speech and action the 
inner turns itself into something else, into an other, and thereby puts itself at 
the mercy of the element of change, which transforms the spoken word and 
the accomplished act, and makes something else out of them than they are 
in and for themselves as actions of a particular determinate individual. Not 
only do the products of actions, owing to this externality, lose by the 
influence of others the character of being something constant vis-a-vis other 
individualities; but by their assuming towards the inner which they contain, 
the attitude of something external, separate, independent, and indifferent, 


they can, through the individual himself, be gua inner something other than 
they seem. Either the individual intentionally makes them in appearance 
something else than they are in truth; or he is too incompetent to give 
himself the outer aspect be really wanted, and to give them such fixity and 
permanence that the product of his action cannot become misrepresented by 
others. The action, then, in the form of a completed product has the double 
and opposite significance of being either the inner individuality and not its 
expression; or, gua external, a reality detached from the inner, a reality 
which is something quite different from the inner. On account of this 
ambiguity, we must look about for the inner as it still is within the 
individual himself, but in a visible or external form. In the organ, however, 
it exists merely as immediate activity as such, which attains its 
externalization in the act or deed, that either does or again does not 
represent the inner. The organ, in the light of this opposition, thus does not 
afford the expression which is sought. 

If now the external shape and form were able to express the inner 
individuality only in so far as that shape is neither an organ nor action, 
hence only in so far as it is an inert passive whole, it would then play the 
role of a subsistent thing, which received undisturbed the inner as an alien 
element into its own passive being, and thereby became the sign and 
symbol of it — an external contingent expression, whose actual concrete 
aspect has no meaning of its own — a language whose sounds and tone- 
combinations are not the real fact itself, but are capriciously connected with 
it and a mere accident so far as it is concerned. 

Such a capricious association of factors that are external for one another 
does not give a law. Physiognomy, however, would claim distinction from 
other spurious arts and unwholesome studies on the ground that in dealing 
with determinate individuality it considers the necessary opposition of an 


inner and an outer, of character as a conscious nature and character as a 


definitely embodied organic shape, and relates these moments to one 
another in the way they are related to one another by their very conception, 
and hence must constitute the content of a law. In astrology, on the other 
hand, in palmistry and similar “sciences”, there appears merely external 
element related to external element, anything whatsoever to an element 
alien to it. A given constellation at birth, and, when the external element is 
brought closer to the body itself, certain given lines on the hand, are 
external factors making for long or short life, and the fate in general of the 
particular person. Being externalities they are indifferent towards one 
another, and have none of the necessity for one another which is supposed 
to lie in the relation of what is outer to what is inner. 

The hand, to be sure, does not seem to be such a very external thing for 
fate; it seems rather to stand to it as something inner. For fate again is also 
merely the phenomenal manifestation of what the specifically determinate 
individuality inherently is as having originally an inner determinate 
constitution. Now to find out what this individuality is in itself, the palmist, 
as well as the physiognomist, takes a shorter cut than, e.g., Solon, who 
thought he could only know this from and after the course of the whole life: 
the latter looked at the phenomenal explicit reality, while the former 
considers the implicit nature (das Ansich). That the band, however, must 
exhibit and reveal the inherent nature of individuality as regards its fate, is 
easily seen from the fact that after the organ of speech it is the hand most of 
all by which a man actualizes and manifests himself. It is the animated 
artificer of his fortune: we may say of the band it is what a man does, for in 
it as the effective organ of his self-fulfilment he is there present as the 
animating soul; and since he is ultimately and originally his own fate, the 
hand will thus express this innate inherent nature. 

From this peculiarity, that the organ of activity is at once a form of being 
and the operation going on within it, or again that the inner inherent being is 


itself explicitly present in it and has a being for others, we come upon a 
further aspect of it different from the preceding. For if the organs in general 
proved to be incapable of being taken as expressions of the inner for the 
reason that in them the action is present as a process, while the action as a 
deed or (finished) act is merely external, and inner and outer in this way fall 
apart and are or can be alien to one another, the organ must, in view of the 
peculiarity now considered, be again taken as also a middle term for both, 
since this very fact, that the operation takes place and is present in it, 
constitutes eo ipso an external attribute of it, and indeed one that is different 
from the deed or act; for the former holds by the individual and remains 
with him. 

This mediating term uniting inner and outer is in the first place itself 
external too. But then this externality is at the same time taken up into the 
inner; it stands in the form of simple unbroken externality opposed to 
dispersed externality, which either is a single performance or condition 
contingent for the individuality as a whole, or else, in the form of a total 
externality, is fate or destiny, split up into a plurality of performances and 
conditions. The simple lines of the hand, then, the ring and compass of the 
voice, as also the individual peculiarity of the language used: or again this 
idiosyncracy of language, as expressed where the hand gives it more 
durable existence than the voice can do, viz. in writing, especially in the 
particular style of “handwriting” — all this is an expression of the inner, so 
that, as against the multifarious externality of action and fate, this 
expression again stands in the position of simple externality, plays the part 
of an inner in relation to the externality of action and fate. Thus, then, if at 
first the specific nature and innate peculiarity of the individual along with 
what these become as the result of cultivation and development, are 
regarded as the inner reality, as the essence of action and of fate, this inner 
being finds its appearance in external fashion to begin with in his mouth, 


hand, voice, handwriting, and the other organs and their permanent 
characteristics. Thereafter and not till then does it give itself further outward 
expression in its realization in the world. 

Now because this middle term assumes the nature of an outer expression, 
which is at the same time taken back into the inner, its existence is not 
confined to the immediate organ of action (the hand); this middle term is 
rather the movement and form of countenance and figure in general which 
perform no outward act. These lineaments and their movements on this 
principle are the checked and restrained action that stops in the individual 
and, as regards his relation to what he actually does, constitute his own 
personal inspection and observation of the action-outer expression in the 
sense of reflexion upon the actual outer expression. 

The individual, on the occasion of his external action, is therefore not 
dumb and silent, because he is thereby at once reflected into himself, and he 
gives articulate expression to this self-reflexion. This theoretical action, the 
individual’s conversing with himself on the matter, is also perceptible to 
others, for his speaking is itself an outer expression. 

In this inner, then, which in being expressed remains an inner, 
observation finds the individual reflected out of his actual reality; and we 
have to see how the case stands with regard to the necessity which lies in 
the unity here. 

His being thus reflected is to begin with different from the act itself, and 
therefore can be, and be taken for something other than the deed is. We look 
at a man’s face and see whether he is in earnest with what he says or does. 
Conversely, however, what is here intended to be an expression of the inner 
is at the same time an existent objective expression, and hence itself falls to 
the level of mere existence, which is absolutely contingent for the self- 
conscious individual. It is therefore no doubt an expression, but at the same 


time only in the sense of a sign, so that to the content expressed the peculiar 


nature of that by which it is expressed 1s completely indifferent. The inner 
in thus appearing is doubtless an invisible made visible, but without being 
itself united to this appearance. It can just as well make use of some other 
appearance as another inner can adopt the same appearance. Lichtenberg, 
therefore, is right in saying: “Suppose the physiognomist ever did have a 
man in his grasp, it would merely require a courageous resolution on the 
man’s part to make himself again incomprehensible for centuries.” 

In the previous case the immediately given circumstances formed a 
sphere of existence from which individuality selected what it could or what 
it wanted, either submitting to or transmuting this given existence, for 
which reason this did not contain the necessity and inner nature of 
individuality. Similarly here the immediate being in which individuality 
clothes its appearance is one which either expresses the fact of its being 
reflected back out of reality and existing within itself, or which is for it 
merely a sign indifferent to what is signified, and therefore signifying in 
reality nothing; it is as much its countenance as its mask, which can be put 
off when it likes. Individuality permeates its own shape, moves, speaks in 
the shape assumed; but this entire mode of existence equally well passes 
over into a state of being indifferent to the will and the act. Individuality 
effaces from it the significance it formerly had — of being that wherein 
individuality is reflected into itself, or has its true nature — and instead puts 
its real nature rather in the will and the deed. 

Individuality abandons that condition of being reflected into self which 
finds expression in lines and lineaments, and places its real nature in the 
work done. Herein it contradicts the relationship which the instinct of 
reason, engaged in observing self-conscious individuality, establishes in 
regard to what its inner and outer should be. This point of view brings us to 
the special idea at the basis of the science of physiognomy-if we care to call 
it a “science”. The opposition this form of observation comes upon is in 


form the opposition of practical and theoretical, both falling inside the 
practical aspect itself — the opposition of individuality, making itself real in 
action (in the most general sense of action), and individuality as being in 
this action at the same time reflected thence into self, and taking the action 
for its object. Observation apprehends and accepts this opposition in the 
same inverted form in which it is when it makes its appearance. To 
observation, the deed itself and the performance, whether it be that of 
speech or a more solid reality, stand for the nonessential outer, while the 
individuality’s existence within itself passes for the essential inner. Of the 
two aspects which the practical mind involves, intention and act (the 
“meaning” regarding the action and the action itself), observation selects 
the former as the true inner; this (i.e. the intention or true inner) is supposed 
to have its more or less unessential externalization in the act, while its true 
outer expression is to be had in the form in which the individual is 
embodied. This latter expression is a sensuous immediate presence of the 
individual mind: the inwardness, which is intended to be the true internal 
aspect, is the particular point of the intention, and the singleness of self- 
existence: both together the mind subjectively “meant” Thus, what 
observation takes for its objects is an existence that is “meant”; and within 
this sphere it looks for laws. 

The primary way of making conjectures (meinen) regarding the 
“presumptive” presence of mind is everyday (natirlich) physiognomy, hasty 
judgment formed at a glance about the inner nature and the character of its 
outer form and shape. The object of this guesswork thinking is of such a 
kind that its very essence involves its being in truth something else than 
merely sensuous and immediate. Certainly what is really present is just this 
condition of being in sensuous form reflected out of sense into self; it is the 
visible as a sensuous presentment of the invisible, which constitutes the 
object of observation. But this very sensuous immediate presence is the 


mind’s reality” as that reality is approved by mere conjecture (Meinung); 
and observation from this point of view occupies itself with its “presumed” 
(gemeint) existence, with physiognomy, handwriting, sound of voice, etc. 
Observation relates such and such a sensuous fact to just such a 
supposed or presumed (gemeintes) inner. It is not the murderer, the thief, 
that is to be known; it is the capacity to be a murderer, a thief. The 
definitely marked abstract attribute is thereby lost in the concrete indefinite 
characteristic nature of the particular individual, which now demands more 
skilful delineations than the former qualifications supply. Such skilful 
delineations no doubt say more than the qualification, “murderer”, “thief”, 
or “good-hearted”, “unspoiled”, and so on; but are a long way short of their 
aim, which is to express the being that is “meant”, the single individuality; 
as far short as the delineations of the form and shape, which go further than 
a “flat brow’’, a “long nose’’, etc. For the individual shape and form, like the 
individual self-consciousness, is gua something “meant”, inexpressible. The 
“science of knowing men”, which is concerned about the supposed human 
being, like the “science” of physiognomy, which deals with his presumed 
reality and seeks to raise to the level of knowledge uncritical assertions of 
everyday (naturlich) physiognomy, is therefore something with neither 
foundation nor finality; it cannot manage to say what it “means” because it 
merely “means’’, and its content is merely what is “presumed” or “meant”. 
The so-called “laws”, this kind of science sets out to find, are relations 
holding between these two presumed or supposed aspects, and hence can 
amount to no more than an empty “fancying” (meinen). Again since this 
presumed knowledge, which takes upon itself to deal with the reality of 
mind, finds its object to be just the fact that mind is reflected from sense 
existence back into self, and that, for mind, a specific bodily expression is 
an indifferent accident, it is therefore bound to be aware at once that by the 
so-called “laws” discovered it really says nothing at all, but that, strictly 


speaking, this is mere chatter, or merely giving out a “fancy” or “opinion” 
(Meinung) of its own — (an assertion which has this amount of truth that to 
state one’s “opinion”, one’s “fancy”, and not to convey thereby the fact 
itself, but merely a “fancy of one’s own”, are one and the same thing). In 
content, however, such observations cannot differ in value from these: “It 
always rains at our annual fair, says the dealer; “And every time, too,” says 
the housewife, “when I am drying my washing.” 

Lichtenberg, who characterizes physiognomic observation in this way, 
adds this remark: “If any one said, ‘You act, certainly, like an honest man, 
but I can see from your face you are forcing yourself to do so, and are a 
rogue at heart,’ without a doubt every brave fellow to the end of time when 
accosted in that fashion will retort with a box on the ear.” 

This retort is to the point, for the reason that it refutes the fundamental 
assumption of such a “science” of conjecture (meinen), viz. that the reality 
of a man is his face, etc. 

The true being of a man 1s, on the contrary, his act; individuality is real 
in the deed, and a deed it is which cancels both the aspects of what is 
“meant” or “presumed” to be. In the one aspect where what is “presumed” 
or “imagined” takes the form of a passive bodily being, individuality puts 
itself forward in action as the negative essence which only is so far as it 
cancels bring. Then furthermore the act does away with the 
inexpressibleness of what self-conscious individuality really “means”; in 
regard to such “meaning”, individuality is endlessly determined and 
determinable. This false infinite, this endless determining, is abolished in 
the completed act. The act is something simply determinate, universal, to be 
grasped as an abstract, distinctive whole; it is murder, theft, a benefit, a 
deed of bravery, and so on, and what it is can be said of it. It is such and 
such, and its being is not merely a symbol, it is the fact itself. It is this, and 
the individual human being is what the act is. In the simple fact that the act 


is, the individual is for others what he really is and with a certain general 
nature, and ceases to be merely something that is “meant” or “presumed” to 
be this or that. No doubt he is not put there in the form of mind; but when it 
is a question of his being qua being, and the twofold being of bodily shape 
and act are pitted against one another, each claiming to be his true reality, 
the deed alone, is to be affirmed as his genuine being — not his figure or 
shape, which would express what he “means” to convey by his acts, or what 
any one might “conjecture” he merely could do. In the same way, on the 
other hand, when his performance and his inner possibility, capacity, or 
intention are opposed, the former alone is to be regarded as his true reality, 
even if he deceives himself on the point and, after he has turned from his 
action into himself,. means to be something else in his “inner mind” than 
what he is in the act. Individuality, which commits itself to the objective 
element, when it passes over into a deed no doubt puts itself to the risk of 
being altered and perverted. But what settles the character of the act is just 
this — whether the deed 1s a real thing that holds together, or whether it is 
merely a pretended or “supposed” performance, which is in itself null and 
void and passes away. Objectification does not alter the act itself; it merely 
shows what the deed is, 1.e. whether it is or whether it 1s nothing. 

The breaking up of this real being into intentions, and subtleties of that 
sort, by which the real man, i.e. his deed, is to be reduced again to, and 
explained in terms of, a “conjectured” being, as even the individual himself 
may produce out of himself particular intentions concerning his reality — 
all this must be left to idle “fancying and presuming” to furnish at its 
leisure. If this idle thinking will set its ineffective wisdom to work, and will 
deny the agent the character of reason, and use him so badly as to want to 
declare his figure and his lineaments to be his real being instead of his act, 
then it may expect to get the retort above spoken of, a retort which shows 


that figure is not the inherent being, but is on the contrary an object 
sufficiently on the surface to be roughly handled. 

If we look now at the range of relations as a whole in which self- 
conscious individuality can be observed standing towards its outer aspect, 
there will be one left which has still to come before observation as an 
object. In psychology it is the external reality of things which in the life of 
mind is to have its counterpart conscious of itself and make the mind 
intelligible. In physiognomy, on the other hand, mind or spirit is to be 
known in its own proper outer (physical) aspect, a form of being which may 
be called the language or utterance of mind — the visible invisibility of its 
inner nature. There is still left the further character of the aspect of reality 
— that individuality expresses its nature in its immediate actuality, an 
actuality that is definitely fixed and purely existent. 

This last relation [of mind to its reality] is distinguished from the 
physiognomic by the fact that this is the speaking presence of the 
individual, who in his practical active outer expression brings to light and 
manifests at the same time the expression wherein he reflects himself into 
himself and contemplates himself, an expression which is itself a 
movement, passive lineaments which are themselves essentially a mediated 
form of existence. In the character still to be considered, however, the outer, 
element is finally an entirely inactive objectivity, which is not in itself a 
speaking sign, but presents itself on its own account, separate from the self- 
conscious process, and has the form of a bare thing. 

In the first place in regard to the relation of the inner to this its outer, it is 
clear that that relation seems bound to be understood in the sense of a causal 
connexion, since the relation of one immanent and inherent entity to 
another, gua a necessary relation, is causal connexion. 

Now, for spiritual individuality to have an effect on the body it must qua 
cause be itself corporeal. The corporeal element, however, wherein it acts as 


a cause, is the organ, not the organ of action on external reality, but of the 
action of the self-conscious being within itself, operating outward only on 
its own body. It is at the same time not easy to see what these organs can be. 
If we merely think of organs in general, the general organ for work would at 
once occur to us, so, too, the organ of sex, and so on. But organs of that sort 
are to be considered as instruments or parts, which mind, gua one extreme, 
possesses as a means for dealing with the other extreme, which is an outer 
object. In the present case, however, an organ is to be understood to be one 
wherein the self-conscious individual, as an extreme, maintains himself on 
his own account and for himself against his own proper actuality which is 
opposed to him, the individual not being at the same time turned upon the 
outer world, but reflected in his own action, and where, further, his aspect 
of existence is not an existence objective for some other individual. In the 
case of physiognomy, too, the organ is no doubt considered as an existence 
reflected into self and criticizing the action. But in this case the existence is 
objective in character, and the outcome of the physiognomical observation 
is that self-consciousness treats precisely this its reality as something 
indifferent. This indifference disappears in the fact that this very state of 
being reflected into self is itself active upon the other: thereby that existence 
occupies and maintains a necessary relation to self-consciousness. But to 
operate effectually on that existence it must itself have a being, though not 
properly speaking an objective being, and it must be set forth as being this 
organ. 

In ordinary life, anger, e.g. as an internal action of that sort, is located in 
the liver. Plato even assigns the liver something still higher, something 
which to many is even the highest function of all, viz. prophesying, or the 
gift of uttering in an irrational manner things sacred and eternal. But the 
process which the individual has in his liver, heart, and so on, cannot be 
regarded as one wholly internal to the individual, wholly reflected into his 


self; rather his process is there (viz. in the liver, etc.) as something which 
has already become bodily and assumes a physical animal existence, 
reacting on and towards external reality. 

The nervous system, on the other hand, is the immediate stability of the 
organism in its process of movement. The nerves themselves, no doubt, are 
again organs of that consciousness which from the first is immersed in its 
outward impulses. Brain and spinal cord, however, may be looked at as the 
immediate presence of self-consciousness, a presence self-contained, not an 
object and also not transient. In so far as the moment of being, which this 
organ has, is a being for another, is an objective existence, it is a being that 
is dead, and is no longer the presence of self-consciousness. This self- 
contained existence, however, is by its very nature a fluent stream, wherein 
the circles that are made in it immediately break up and dissolve, and where 
no distinction is expressed as permanent or real. Meanwhile, as mind itself 
is not an abstractly simple entity, but a system of processes, wherein it 
distinguishes itself into moments, but in the very act of distinguishing 
remains free and detached; and as mind articulates its body as a whole into 
a variety of functions, and designates one particular part of the body for 
only one function: — so too one can represent to oneself the fluent state of 
its internal existence [its existence within itself] as something that is 
articulated into parts. Moreover, it seems bound to be thought of in this way, 
because the self-reflected being of mind 1n the brain itself is again merely a 
middle term between its pure essential nature and its bodily articulation, an 
intermediate link, which consequently must partake of the nature of both, 
and thus in respect of the latter must also again have in it actual articulation. 

The psycho-organic being has at the same time the necessary aspect of a 
stable subsistent existence. The former must retire, gua extreme of self- 
existence, and have this latter as the other extreme over against it, an 
extreme which is then the object on which the former acts as a cause. If now 


brain and spinal cord are that bodily self-existence of mind, the skull and 
vertebral column form the other extreme separated off, viz. the solid fixed 
stable thing. 

When, however, any one thinks of the proper place where mind exists, it 
is not the back that occurs to him, but merely the head. Since this is so, we 
can, in examining a form of knowledge like what we are at present dealing 
with, content ourselves with this reason — not a very bad one in the present 
case — in order to confine the existence of mind to the skull. Should it 
strike any one to take the vertebral column for the seat of mind, in so far as 
by it too knowledge and action doubtless are sometimes partly induced and 
partly educed, this would prove nothing in defence of the view that the 
spinal cord must be taken as well for the indwelling seat of mind, and the 
vertebral column for the existential counterpart, because this proves too 
much. For we may bear in mind that there are also other approved external 
ways for getting at the activity of mind in order to stimulate or inhibit its 
activity. 

The vertebral column, then, if we like, drops rightly out of account; and 
it is as well made out as many another doctrine of the philosophy of nature 
that the skull alone does not indeed contain the “organs” of mind (but its 
existent embodiment). For this was previously excluded from the 
conception of this relation, and on that account the skull was taken for the 
aspect of existence; or, if we may not be allowed to recall the conception 
involved, then experience unquestionably teaches that, as we see with the 
eye qua organ, so it is not with the skull that we commit murder, steal, write 
poetry, etc. 

We must on that account refrain from using the expression “organ” also 
when speaking of that significance of the skull which we have still to 
mention. For although it is a common thing to hear people say, that to 
reasonable men it is not words but facts that really matter, yet that does not 


give us permission to describe a thing in terms not appropriate to it. For this 
is at once stupidity and deceit, pretending merely not to have the right 
“word”, and biding from itself that in reality it has not got hold of the fact 
itself, the notion. If the latter were there, it would soon find the right word. 

What has been here determined is, in the first instance, merely that just 
as the brain is the caput vivum, the skull 1s the caput mortuum. 

It is in this ens mortuum, then, that the mental processes and specific 
functions of the brain would have to find their external reality manifested, a 
reality which is none the less in the individual himself. For the relation of 
those processes and functions to what, being an ens mortuum, does not 
contain mind indwelling within it, there is offered, in the first instance, the 
external and mechanical relation defined above, so that the organs proper — 
and these are in the brain — here press the skull out round, there make it 
broad, or force it flat, or in whatever way we care to state the effect thus 
exerted. Being itself a part of the organism, it must be supposed to have in it 
too, as is the case in every bone, an active, living, formative influence, so 
that, from this point of view, it really, from its side, presses the brain, and 
fixes its external boundary — which it is the better able to do being the 
harder. In that case, however, the relation of the activity of the one to the 
other would always maintain the same character; for whether the skull is the 
determining factor or the factor determined, this would effect no alteration 
in the general causal connexion, only that the skull would then be made the 
immediate organ of self-consciousness, because in it gua cause the aspect of 
existence-for-self would find expression. But, since self-existence in the 
sense of organic living activity belongs to both in the same manner, the 
causal connexion between them in point of fact drops altogether. 

This development of the two, however, would be inwardly connected, 
and would be an organic pre-established harmony, which leaves the two 
interrelated aspects free as regards one another, each with its own proper 


form and shape, without this shape needing to correspond to that of the 
other; and still more so as regards the relation of the shape and the quality 
— just as the form of the grape and the taste of wine are mutually 
independent of one another. 

Since, however, the character of self-existence appertains to the aspect of 
brain, while that of existence to the feature of skull, there is also a causal 
connexion to be set up between them inside the organic unity — a necessary 
relation between them as external for one another, i.e. a relation itself 
external, whereby their form and shape are determined the one through the 
other. 

As regards the condition, however, in which the organ of self- 
consciousness would operate causally on the opposite aspect, all sorts of 
statements can be made. For the question concerns the constitution of a 
cause which is considered in regard to its indifferent existence, its shape and 
quantity, a cause whose inner nature and self-existence are to be precisely 
what leave quite unaffected the immediately existing aspect. The organic 
self-formation of the skull is, to begin with, indifferent to the mechanical 
influence exerted, and the relationship in which these two processes stand, 
since the former consists in relating itself to itself, is just this very 
indeterminateness and boundlessness. Furthermore, even though the brain 
accepted the distinctions of mind, and took them into itself as existential 
distinctions, and were a plurality of inner organs occupying each a different 
space, it would be left undecided whether a mental element would, 
according as it was originally stronger or weaker, either be bound to possess 
in the first case a more expanded brain-organ, or in the latter case a more 
contracted brain-organ, or just the other way about. But it is contradictory to 
nature for the brain to be such a plurality of internal organs; for nature gives 
the moments of the notion an existence of their own, and hence puts the 
fluent simplicity of organic life clear on one side, and its articulation and 


division with its distinctions on the other, so that, in the way they have to be 
taken here, they assume the form of particular anatomical facts. 

The same holds good in regard to the question whether the improvement 
of the brain would enlarge or diminish the organ, whether it would make it 
coarser and thicker or finer. By the fact that it remains undetermined how 
the cause is constituted, it is left in the same way undecided bow the effect 
exerted on the skull comes about, whether it is a widening or a narrowing 
and shrinking of it. Suppose this effect is named in perhaps more 
distinguished phrase a “solicitation”, we cannot say whether this takes place 
by swelling like the action of a cantharides-plaster, or by shrivelling like the 
action of vinegar. 

In defence of all views of that kind plausible reasons can be adduced; for 
the organic relation, which quite as much exerts its influence, finds one fit 
as well as another, and is indifferent to all this wit of mere understanding. 

It is, however, not the interest of observation to seek to determine this 
relation. For it is in any case not the brain in the sense of a physical part 
which takes its stand on one side, but brain in the sense of the existential 
form of self-conscious individuality. This individuality, qua abiding 
character and self-moving conscious activity, exists for itself and within 
itself. Opposed to this existence within itself and on its own account stand 
its reality and its existence for another. Its own peculiar existence is the 
essential nature, and is subject, having a being in the brain; this being is 
subsumed under it, and gets its value merely through its indwelling 
significance. The other aspect of self-conscious individuality, however, that 
of its existence, is being gua independent and subject, or gua a thing, viz. a 
bone: the real existence of man is his skull-bone. This is the relationship 
and the sense which the two aspects of this relation have when the mind 
adopts the attitude of observation. 


Observation has now to deal with the more determinate relation of these 
aspects. The skull-bone doubtless in general has the significance of being 
the immediate reality of mind. But the many-sidedness of mind gives its 
existence a corresponding variety of meanings. What we have to find out is 
the specific meaning of the particular regions into which this existence is 
divided; and we have to see how the reference to mind is denoted in them. 

The skull-bone is not an organ of activity, nor even a process of 
utterance. We neither commit theft, murder, etc., with the skull-bone, nor 
does it in the least distort its face to suit the deed in such cases, so that the 
skull should express the meaning in the language of gesture. Nor does this 
existential form possess the value even of a symbol. Look and gesture, tone, 
even a pillar or a post stuck up on a desert island, proclaim at once that they 
stand for something else than what they merely are at first sight. They 
forthwith profess to be symbols, since they have in them a characteristic 
which points to something else by the fact that it does not belong peculiarly 
to them. Doubtless, even in the case of a skull, there is many an idea that 
may occur to us, like those of Hamlet over Yorick’s skull; but the skull- 
bone by itself is such an indifferent object, such an innocent thing, that there 
is nothing else to be seen in it or to be thought about it directly as it is, 
except simply the fact of its being a skull. It no doubt reminds us of the 
brain and its specific nature, and skull with other formations, but it does not 
recall a conscious process, since there is impressed on it neither a look or 
gesture, nor anything which would show traces of derivation from a 
conscious activity. For it is that sort of reality which, in the case of 
individuality, is intended to exhibit an aspect of another kind, one that 
would no longer be an existence reflecting itself into itself, but bare 
immediate existence. 

While, further, the skull does not itself feel, there seems still a possibility 
of providing it with a more determinate significance in the fact that specific 


feelings might enable us, through their being in proximity to it, to find out 
what the skull may mean to convey; and when a conscious mode of mind 
has its feeling in a specific region of the skull, 1t may be thought perhaps 
that this spot of the skull may indicate by its shape what that mode is and 
what its peculiar nature. Just as, e.g., many people complain of feeling a 
painful tension somewhere in the head when thinking intensely, or even 
when thinking at all, so it might be that stealing, committing murder, 
writing poetry, and so on, could each be accompanied with its own proper 
feeling, which would over and above be bound to have its peculiar 
localization. This locality of the brain, which would in this manner be more 
disturbed and exercised, would also most likely develop further the 
contiguous locality of the bone of the skull; or again this latter locality 
would, from sympathy or conformity, not be inert, but would enlarge or 
diminish or in some other way assume a corresponding form. 

What, however, makes such a hypothesis improbable is this: feeling in 
general is something indeterminate, and that feeling in the head as the 
centre might well be the general feeling that accompanies all suffering; so 
that mixed up with the thief’s, murderer’s, poet’s tickling or pain in the head 
there would be other feelings too, and they would permit of being 
distinguished from one another, or from those we may call merely bodily 
feelings, as little as an illness can be determined from the symptom of 
headache, if we restrict its meaning merely to the bodily element. 

In point of fact, from whatever side we look at the matter, all necessary 
reciprocal relation between them comes to nothing, as well as any 
intimation the one might give of the other in virtue of such a relation. If the 
relation is still to hold, what is left to form a sort of necessary relation is a 
pre-established harmony of the corresponding features of the two sides, a 
harmony which leaves the factors in question quite detached and rests on no 


inherent principle; for one of the aspects has to be a non-mental reality, a 
bare thing. 

Thus then, on one side we have a number of passive regions of the skull, 
on the other a number of mental properties, the variety and character of 
which will depend on the condition of psychological investigation. The 
poorer the idea we have of mind, the easier the matter becomes in this 
respect; for, in part, the fewer become the mental properties, and, in part, 
the more detached, fixed, and ossified, and consequently more akin to 
features of the bone and more comparable with them. But, while much is 
doubtless made easier by this miserable representation of the mind, there 
still remains a very great deal to be found on both sides: there remains for 
observation to deal with the entire contingency of their relation. When 
every faculty of the soul, every passion and (for this, too, must be 
considered here) the various shades of characters, which the more refined 
psychology and “knowledge of mankind” are accustomed to talk about, are 
each and all assigned their place on the skull, and their contour on the skull- 
bone, the arbitrariness and artificiality of this procedure are just as glaring 
as if the children of Israel, who had been likened to “the sand by the 
seashore for multitude”, had each assigned and taken to himself his own 
symbolic grain of sand! 

The skull of a murderer has — not this organ or sign — but this “bump”. 
But this murderer has in addition a lot of other properties, and other bumps 
too, and along with the bumps hollows as well. Bumps and hollows, there is 
room for selection! And again his murderous propensity can be referred to 
any bump or hollow, and this in turn to any mental quality; for the murderer 
is neither this abstraction of a murderer, nor does he have merely one 
protuberance and one depression. The observations offered on this point 
must therefore sound just about as sensible as those of the dealer about the 
rain at the annual fair, and of the housewife at her washing time. Dealer and 


housewife might as well make the observation that it always rains when 
neighbour so-and-so passes by, or when they have roast pork. From the 
point of view of observation a given characteristic of mind is just as 
indifferent to a given formation of the skull as rain is indifferent to 
circumstances like these. For of the two objects thus under observation, the 
one is a barren isolated entity (Fursichsein), an ossified property of mind, 
the other is an equally barren potentiality (Ansichsein). Such an ossified 
entity, as they both are, is completely indifferent to everything else. It is just 
as much a matter of indifference to a high bump whether a murderer is in 
close proximity, as to the murderer whether flatness is near him. 

There is, of course, no getting over the possibility that still remains, that 
a bump at a certain place is connected with a certain property, passion, etc. 
We can think of the murderer with a high bump here at this place on the 
skull, the thief with one there. From this point of view phrenology is 
capable of much greater extension than it has yet had. For in the first 
instance it seems to be restricted merely to the connexion of a bump with a 
property in one and the same individual, in the sense that this individual 
possesses both. But phrenology per naturam — for there must be such a 
subject as well as a physiognomy per naturam — goes a long way beyond 
this restriction. It does not merely affirm that a cunning fellow has a bump 
like a fist lying behind the ear, but also puts forward the view that, not the 
unfaithful wife herself, but the other party to this conjugal transaction, has a 
bump on the brow. 

In the same way, too, one may imagine the man living living under the 
same roof with the murderer, or even his neighbour, or, going still further 
afield, imagine his fellow-citizens, etc., with high bumps on some part of 
the skull, just as well as one may picture to oneself the flying cow, that was 
first caressed by the crab riding on a donkey, and afterwards, etc., etc. But if 
possibility is taken not in the sense of a possibility of “imagining” but in the 


sense of inner possibility or possibility of conceiving, then the object is a 
reality of the kind which is a mere thing and is, and should be, deprived of a 
significance of this sort, and can thus only have it for imaginative or 
figurative thinking. 

The observer may, in spite of the indifference of the two sides to one 
another, set to work to determine correlations, supported partly by the 
general rational principle that the outer is the expression of the inner, and 
partly by the analogy of the skulls of animals — which may doubtless have 
a simpler character than men, but of which at the same time it becomes just 
so much the more difficult to say what character they do have, in that it 
cannot be so easy for any man’s imagination to think himself really into the 
nature of an animal. Should the observer do so, he will find, in giving out 
for certain the laws he maintains he has discovered, a first-rate means of 
assistance in a distinction which we too must necessarily take note of at this 
point. 

The being of mind cannot be taken at any rate to be something 
completely rigid and immovable. Man is free. It will be admitted that the 
mind’s original primordial being consists merely in dispositions, which 
mind has to a large extent under its control, or which require favourable 
circumstances to draw them out; i.e. an original “being” of mind must be 
equally well spoken of as what does not exist as a “being” at all. Were 
observations to conflict with what strikes any one as a warrantable law, 
should it happen to be fine weather at the annual fair or on the housewife’s 
washing day — then dealer and housewife might say that it, properly 
speaking, should rain, and the conditions are really all that way. So too in 
the case of observing the skull, it might be said when those contradictory 
observations occur, that the given individual ought properly to be what 
according to the law his skull proclaims him to be, and that he has an 
original disposition which, however, has not been developed: this quality is 


not really present, but it should be there. The “law” and the “ought-to-be” 
rest on observation of actual showers of rain, and observation of the actual 
sense and meaning in the case of the given character of the skull; but if the 
reality is not present, the empty possibility is supposed to do just as well. 

This mere possibility, i.e. the non-actuality of the law proposed, and 
hence the observations conflicting with the law, are bound to come out just 
for the reason that the freedom of the individual and the developing 
circumstances are indifferent towards what merely is, both in the sense of 
the original inner as well as the external ossiform structure, and also 
because the individual can be something else than he is in his original 
internal nature, and still more than what he is as a skull-bone. 

We get, then, the possibility that a given bump or hollow on the skull 
may denote both something actual as well as a mere disposition, one indeed 
so little determined in any given direction as to denote something that is not 
actual at all. We see here, as always, the same result of a bad excuse, viz. 
that it is itself ready to be used against what it is intended to support. We 
see the thinking that merely “conjectures” brought by the very force of facts 
to say in unintelligent fashion the very opposite of what it holds to — to say 
that there 1s something indicated by such and such a bone, but also just as 
truly not indicated at all. 

What hovers before this way of “conjecturing” when it makes this 
excuse 1s the true thought-a thought, however, which abolishes that way of 
“conjecturing” — that being as such is not at all the truth of spirit. As the 
disposition is an original primordial being, having no share in the activity of 
mind, just such a being is the skull-bone on its side. What merely is, 
without participating in spiritual activity, is a thing for consciousness, and 
so little is it the essence of mind that it is rather the very opposite of it, and 
consciousness is only actual for itself by the negation and abolition of such 
a being. 


From this point of view it must be regarded as a thorough denial of 
reason to give out a skull-bone as the actual existence of conscious life, and 
that is what it is given out to be when it is regarded as the outer expression 
of spirit; for the external expression is just the existent reality. It is no use to 
say we merely draw an inference from the outer as to the inner, which is 
something different, or to say that the outer is not the inner itself but merely 
its expression. For in the relation of the two to one another the character of 
the reality which thinks itself and is thought of by itself falls just on the side 
of the inner, while the outer has the character of existent reality. 

When, therefore, a man is told, “You (your inner being) are so and so, 
because your skull-bone is so constituted,” this means nothing else than that 
we regard a bone as the man’s reality. To retort upon such a statement with 
a box on the ear — in the way mentioned above when dealing with 
psysiognomy — removes primarily the “soft” parts of his head from their 
apparent dignity and position, and proves merely that these are no true 
inherent nature, are not the reality of mind; the retort here would, properly 
speaking, have to go the length of breaking the skull of the person who 
makes a statement like that, in order to demonstrate to him in a manner as 
palpable as his own wisdom that a bone is nothing of an inherent nature at 
all for a man., still less his true reality. 

The untutored instinct of self-conscious reason will reject without 
examination phrenology — this other observing instinct of self-conscious 
reason, which having succeeded in malting a guess at knowledge has 
grasped knowledge in the soulless form that the outer is an expression of 
the inner. But the worse the thought, the less sometimes does it strike us 
where its badness, definitely lies, and the more difficult it is to explain it. 
For a thought is said to be the worse, the barer and emptier the abstraction, 
which thought takes to be the essential truth. But in the antithesis here in 
question the component parts are individuality conscious of itself, and the 


abstraction of a bare thing, to which externality has been reduced — the 
inner being of mind taken in the sense of a fixed soulless existence and in 
Opposition to just such a being. 

With the attainment of this, however, rational observation seems in fact 
to have also reached its culminating point, at which it must take leave of 
itself and turn right about; for it is only when anything 1s entirely bad that 
there is an inherent and immediate necessity in it to wheel round completely 
into its opposite. Just so it may be said of the Jews that it is precisely 
because they stand directly before the door of salvation, that they are and 
have been the most reprobate and abandoned: — what the nation should be 
in and for itself, this, the true inner nature of its self, it is not conscious of 
being, but puts away beyond itself. By this renunciation it creates for itself 
the possibility of a higher level of existence, if once it could get the object 
thus renounced back again to itself, than if it had never left its natural 
immediate state of existence — because spirit is all the greater the greater 
the opposition out of which it returns into itself; and such an opposition 
spirit brings about for itself, by doing away with its immediate unity, and 
laying aside its self-existence, a separate life of its own. But if such a 
consciousness does not mediate and reflect itself, the middle position or 
term where it has a determinate existence is the fatal unholy void, since 
what should give it substance and filling has been turned into a rigidly fixed 
extreme. It is thus that this last stage of reason’s function of observation is 
its very worst, and for that reason its complete reversal becomes necessary. 

For the survey of the series of relations dealt with up to this point, which 
constitute the content and object of observation, shows that even in its first 
form, in observation of the relations of inorganic nature, sensuous being 
vanished from its ken. The moments of its relation (i.e. that of inorganic 
nature) present themselves as pure abstractions and as simple notions, 


which should be kept connected with the existence of things, but this gets 


lost, so that the abstract moment proves to be a pure movement and a 
universal. This free, self-complete process retains the significance of 
something objective; but now appears as a unit. In the process of the 
inorganic the unit is the inner with no existence. When the process does 
have existence gua unit, as one and single, it is an organism. 

The unit gua self-existent or negative entity stands in antithesis to the 
universal, throws off its control, and remains independent by itself, so that 
the notion, being only realized in the condition of absolute dissociation, 
fails to find in organic existence its genuine expression, in the sense that it 
is not there, in the form of a universal; it remains an “outer”, or, what is the 
same thing, an “inner” of organic nature. 

The organic process is merely free implicitly (an sich); it is not so 
explicitly, “for itself” (fir sich). The explicit phase of its freedom appears in 
the idea of purpose, has existence as another inner nature as a self-directing 
wisdom that lies outside that mere process. Reason’s function of 
observation thus turns its attention to this wisdom, to mind, to the notion 
actually existing as universality, or to the purpose existing in the form of 
purpose; and what constitutes its own essential nature is now the object 
before it. 

Reason here in the activity of observation is directed first to the pure 
abstract form of its essential nature. But since reason, in its apprehension of 
the object thus working and moving amidst its own distinctions takes this 
object as something that exists, observation becomes aware of laws of 
thought, relations of one constant factor to another constant factor. The 
content of these laws being, however, merely moments, they run together 
into the single one of self-consciousness. 

This new object, taken in the same way as existent, is the contingent 
individual self-consciousness. The process of observation, therefore, keeps 
within the “conjectured” meaning of mind, and within the contingent 


relation of conscious to unconscious reality. Mind alone in itself is the 
necessity of this relation. Observation, therefore, attacks it at closer 
quarters, and compares its realization through will and action with its reality 
when it contemplates and is reflected into itself, a reality which 1s itself 
objective. This external aspect, although an utterance of the individual 
which he himself contains, is at the same time, gua symbol, something 
indifferent to the content which it is intended to denote, just as what finds 
for itself the symbol 1s indifferent to this symbol. 

For this reason, observation finally passes from this variable form of 
utterance back to the permanent fixed being, and in principle declares that 
externality is the outer immediate reality of mind, not in the sense of an 
organ, and not like a language or a symbol, but in the sense of a lifeless 
thing. What the very first form of observation of inorganic nature did away 
with and superseded, viz. the idea that the notion should appear in the shape 
of a thing, this last form of observation reinstates so as to turn the reality of 
mind itself into a thing, or expressing it the other way about, so as to give 
lifeless being the significance of mind. 

Observation has thus reached the point of explicitly expressing what our 
notion of observation was at the outset, viz. that rational certainty means 
objectivity of reason, that the certainty of reason seeks itself as an objective 
reality. 

One does not, indeed, suppose that mind, which is represented by a skull, 
is defined as a thing. There is not meant to be any materialism, as it is 
called, in this idea; mind rather must be something very different from these 
bones of the skull. But that mindis, means nothing else than that it is a 
thing. When being as such, or thingness, is predicated of the mind, the true 
and genuine expression for this is, therefore, that mind is such an entity as a 
bone is. Hence it must be considered as supremely important that the true 
expression has been found for the bare statement regarding mind — that it 


is. When the statement is ever made about mind, that it is, has a being, is a 
thing, an individual reality, we do not mean it is something we can see, or 
knock about, or take in our hands, and so on, but that is what we say, and 
what the statement really amounts to is consequently conveyed in the 
expression that the existence of mind 1s a bone. 

This result has now a twofold significance: one is its true meaning, in so 
far as the result is a completion of the outcome of the preceding movement 
of self-consciousness. The unhappy self-consciousness renounced its 
independence, and wrested its distinctive self-existence out into the shape 
of a thing. By doing so, it left the level of self-consciousness and reverted to 
the condition of mere consciousness, i.e. to that phase of conscious life for 
which the object is an existent, a thing. But what is “thing” in this case is 
self-consciousness; “thing” here is the unity of ego and being — the 
Category. When the object before consciousness is determined thus, 
consciousness possesses reason. Consciousness, as well as_ self- 
consciousness, 1s in itself properly reason in an implicit form; but only that 
consciousness can be said to have reason whose object has the character of 
being the category. From this, however, we must still distinguish the 
knowledge of what reason is. 

The category, which is the immediate unity of being and self (Seyn und 
Seinen), must traverse both forms, and the conscious attitude of observation 
is just where the category is set forth in the form of being. In its result, 
consciousness expresses that, whose unconscious implicit certainty it is, in 
the shape of a proposition — the proposition which lies in the very notion 
of reason. This proposition is the infinite judgment that the self is a thing — 
a judgment that cancels and transcends itself. 

Through this result, then, the category gets the added characteristic of 
being this self-cancelling opposition. The “pure” category, which is present 


to consciousness in the form of being or immediacy, is still an unmediated, 


a merely given object, and the attitude of consciousness is also direct, has 
no mediation in it. That infinite judgment is the moment which is the 
transition of immediacy into mediation or negativity. The given present 
object is therefore characterized as a negative object while consciousness in 
its relation towards it assumes the form of sel/f-consciousness; or the 
category, which traversed the form of being in the process of observation, is 
now set up in the form of self-existence. Consciousness no longer seeks to 
find itself immediately, but to produce itself by its own activity. 
Consciousness itself is the purpose and end of its own action, as in the 
process of observation it had to do merely with things. 

The other meaning of the result is the one already considered, that of 
unsystematic (begrifflos) observation. This has no other way of 
understanding and expressing itself than by declaring the reality of self- 
consciousness to consist in the skull-bone, just as it appears in the form of a 
thing of sense, still retaining its character as an object for consciousness. In 
stating this, however, it has no clear consciousness as to what the statement 
involves, and does not grasp the determinate character of the subject and 
predicate in the proposition and of their relation to one another, still less 
does it grasp the proposition in the sense of a self-resolving infinite 
judgment and a notion. Rather, in virtue of a deeper-lying self- 
consciousness of mind, which has the appearance here of being an innate 
decency and honesty of nature, it conceals from itself the 1ignominiousness 
of such an irrational crude thought a that of taking a bone for the reality of 
self-consciousness; and the very senselessness of introducing all sorts of 
relations of cause and effect, symbol’, “organ”, etc., which are perfectly 
meaningless here, and of hiding away the glaring folly of the proposition 
behind distinctions derived from them — all this puts a gloss on that 
thought and whitewashes its naked absurdity. 


Brain-fibres and the like, looked at as forms of the being of mind, are 
already an imagined, a merely hypothetical actuality of mind — not its 
presented reality, not its felt, seen, in short not its true reality. If they are 
present to us, if they are seen, they are lifeless objects, and then no longer 
pass for the being of mind. But its objectivity proper must take an 
immediate, a sensuous form, so that in this objectivity gua lifeless — for 
the bone 1s lifeless so far as the lifeless is found in the living being itself — 
mind is established as actual. 

The principle involved in this idea is that reason claims to be all 
thinghood, even thinghood of a purely objective kind. It is this, however, in 
conceptu: or, only this notion is the truth of reason; and the purer the notion 
itself is, the more silly an idea does it become, if its content does not take 
the shape of a notion (Begriff) but of a mere presentation or idea (Vorstel 
lung), if the self-superseding judgment is not taken with the consciousness 
of this its infinity, but is taken as a stable and permanent proposition, the 
subject and predicate of which hold good each on its own account, self 
fixed as self, thing as thing, while one has to be the other all the same. 

Reason, essentially the notion, is immediately parted asunder into itself 
and its opposite, an opposition which just for that reason is immediately 
again superseded. But if it presents itself in this way as both itself and its 
opposite, and if it is held fast in the entirely isolated moment of this 
disintegration, reason is apprehended in an irrational form; and the purer the 
moments of this opposition are, the more glaring is the appearance of this 
content, which is either alone for consciousness, or alone expressed 
ingenuously by consciousness. 

The “depth” which mind brings out from within, but carries no further 
than to make it a presentation (Vorstellung), and let it remain at this level — 
and the “ignorance” on the part of this consciousness as to what it really 
says, are the same kind of connexion of higher and lower which, in the case 


of the living being, nature naively expresses when it combines the organ of 
its highest fulfilment, the organ of generation, with the organ of urination. 
The infinite judgment qua infinite would be the fulfilment of life that 
comprehends itself, while the consciousness of the infinite judgment that 


remains at the level of presentation corresponds to urination. 
The Realization of Rational Self-Consciousness Through its Own Activity 


Translator s comments: In this section we have the second form in which 
rational experience is realized. In “observation” mind is directly aware of 
itself as in conscious unity with its object: it makes no effort of its own to 
realize this unity: it finds the unity by looking on, so to say. But it may have 
the same experience by creating through its own effort an object constituted 
and determined solely by its self. Here it does not find the unity of itself and 
its object; it makes the object at one with itself by moulding the character 
and content of the object after its own nature. As contrasted with 
observation, which may be called the operation of “theoretical” reason, this 
new way of having a rational experience may be called the operation of 
“practical” reason. In the first we have reason in the form of knowledge and 
science, in the second, reason in the sense of rational action and practice. 

It is this second way of establishing the experience of reason which is 
analysed in the following sections. The immediately succeeding section 
describes the experience in its general features. We have here the sphere of 
conscious purpose and the foundation of moral and social life. 


The Realization of Rational Self-Consciousness Through its Own Activity 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS found the “thing” in the form of itself, and 
itself in the form of a thing; that is to say, self-consciousness is explicitly 
aware of being in itself the objective reality. It is no longer the immediate 


certainty of being all reality; it is rather a kind of certainty for which the 
immediate in general assumes the form of something sublated, so that the 
objectivity of the immediate is regarded now merely as something 
superficial whose inner core and essence is self-conscious consciousness. 

The object, therefore, to which self-consciousness is positively related, is 
a self-consciousness. The object has the form and character of thinghood, 
i.e. 18 independent: but self-consciousness has the conviction that this 
independent object is not alien to itself; 1t knows herewith that itself is 
inherently (an sich) recognized by the object. Self-consciousness is mind, 
which has the assurance of having, in the duplication of its self- 
consciousness and in the independence of both, its unity with its own self. 
This certainty has to be brought out now before the mind in all its truth; 
what self-consciousness holds as a fact, viz. that implicitly in itself and in 
its inner certainty it is, has to enter into its consciousness and become 
explicit for it. 

What the general stages of this actualization will be can be indicated in a 
general way by reference to the road thus far traversed. Just as reason, when 
exercised in observation, repeated in the medium of the category the 
movement of “consciousness” as such, namely, sense-certainty, perception, 
and understanding, the course of reason here, too, will again traverse the 
double movement of “self-consciousness”, and from independence pass 
over into its freedom. To begin with, this active reason is aware of itself 
merely as an individual”, and must, being such, demand and bring forth its 
reality in an “other”. Thereafter, however, its consciousness being lifted into 
universality, it becomes universal reason, and is consciously aware of itself 
as reason, as something already recognized in and for itself, which within 
its pure consciousness unites all self-consciousness. It is the simple ultimate 
spiritual reality (Wesen), which, by coming at the same time to 


consciousness, is the real substance, into which preceding forms return and 


in which they find their ground, so that they are, as contrasted with 
reference to the latter, merely particular moments of the process of its 
coming into being, moments which indeed break loose and appear as forms 
on their own account, but have in fact only existence and actuality when 
borne and supported by it, and only retain their truth in so far as they are 
and remain in it. 

If we take this final result of the process as it is when really 
accomplished — this end, which is the notion that has already become 
manifest before us, viz. recognized self-consciousness, which has the 
certainty of itself in the other free self-consciousness, and finds its truth 
precisely there; in other words, if we bring this still inward and unevolved 
mind to light as the substance that has developed into its concrete existence 
— we shall find that in this notion there is opened up the realm of the Social 
Order, the Ethical World (Sittlichkeit). For this latter is nothing else than the 
absolute spiritual unity of the essential substance (Wesen) of individuals in 
their independent reality; it is an inherently universal self-consciousness, 
which is aware of being so concrete and real in an other consciousness, that 
this latter has complete independence, is looked on as a “thing”, and the 
universal self-consciousness is aware precisely therein of its unity with that 
“thing”, and is only then self-consciousness, when thus in unity with this 
objective being (Wesen). This ethical substance when taken in its abstract 
universality is only the conception of law, thought-constituted law; but just 
as much it is immediately actual self-consciousness, it is Custom (Sitte). 
The single individual conversely, is only a “this”, a given existent unit, in so 
far as he is aware of the universal consciousness as his own being in his 
own particular individuality, seeing that his action and existence are the 
universal custom. 

In point of fact the notion of the realization of self-conscious reason — 
of directly apprehending complete unity with another in his independence: 


of having for my object an other in the fashion of a “thing” found detached 
and apart from me, and the negative of myself, and of taking this as my own 
self-existence (Furmichseyn) — finds its complete reality in fulfilment in 
the life of a nation. Reason appears here as the fluent universal substance, 
as unchangeable simple thinghood which yet breaks up into many entirely 
independent beings, just as light bursts asunder into stars as innumerable 
luminous points, each giving light on its own account, and whose absolute 
self-existence(Furmichseyn) is dissolved, not merely implicitly (an sich), 
but explicitly for themselves (fur sich), within the simple independent 
substance. They are conscious within themselves of being these individual 
independent beings through the fact that they surrender and sacrifice their 
particular individuality, and that this universal substance is their soul and 
essence — as this universal again is the action of themselves as individuals, 
and is the work and product of their own activity. 

The purely particular activity and business of the individual refer to 
needs which he has as a part of nature, i.e. as a mere existent particular. 
That even these, its commonest functions, do not come to nothing, but have 
reality, is brought about by the universal sustaining medium, the might of 
the entire nation. 

It is not merely, however, this form of subsistence for his activity in 
general that the individual gets in the universal substance, but likewise also 
his content; what he does is what all are capable of doing, is the custom all 
follow. This content, in so far as it is completely particularized, is, in its 
concrete reality, confined within the limits of the activity of all. The labour 
of the individual for his own wants is just as much a satisfaction of those of 
others as of himself, and the satisfaction of his own he attains only by the 
labour of others. 

As the individual in his own particular work ipso facto accomplishes 


unconsciously a universal work, so again he also performs the universal 


task as his conscious object. The whole becomes in its entirety his work, for 
which he sacrifices himself, and precisely by that means receives back his 
own self from it. 

There is nothing here which may not be reciprocal, nothing in regard to 
which the independence of the individual may not, in dissipating its 
existence on its own account (Fursichseyn), in negating itself, give itself its 
positive significance of existing for itself. This unity of existing for another, 
or making self a “thing”, and,of existence for self, this universal substance, 
utters its universal language in the customs and laws of a nation. But this 
existent unchangeable nature (Wesen) is nothing else than the expression of 
the particular individuality which seems opposed to it: the laws give 
expression to that which each individual is and does; the individual knows 
them not merely to be what constitutes his universal objective nature as a 
“thing”, but knows himself, too, in that form, or knows it to be 
particularized in his own individuality and in each of his fellow-citizens. In 
the universal mind, therefore, each has the certainty only of himself, the 
certainty of finding in the actual reality nothing but himself; he 1s as certain 
of the others as of himself. I apprehend and see in all of them that they are 
in their own eyes (fiir sich selbst) only these independent beings just as I 
am. I see in their case the free unity with others in such wise that just as this 
unity exists through me, so it exists through the others too-I see them as 
myself, myself as them. 

In a free nation, therefore, reason is in truth realized. It is a present living 
spirit, where the individual not only finds his destiny (Bestimmung), 1.e. his 
universal and particular nature (Wesen), expressed and given to him in the 
fashion of a thing, but himself is this essential being, and has also attained 
his destiny. The wisest men of antiquity for that reason declared that 
wisdom and virtue consist in living in accordance with the customs of one’s 


own nation. 


From this happy state, however, of having attained its destiny, and of 
living in it, the self-consciousness, which in the first instance is only 
immediately and in principle spirit, has broken away; or perhaps it has not 
yet attained it: for both can be said with equal truth. 

Reason must pass out of and leave this happy condition. For only 
implicitly or immediately is the life of a free nation the real objective 
ethical order (Sittlichkeit). In other words, the latter is an existent social 
order, and in consequence this universal mind is also an individualized 
mind. It is the totality of customs and laws of a particular people, a 
specifically determinate ethical substance, which casts off this limitation 
only when it reaches the higher moment, namely, when it becomes 
conscious regarding its own nature; only with this knowledge does it get its 
absolute truth, and not as it is immediately in its bare existence. In this latter 
form it is, on the one hand, a restricted ethical substance, on the other, 
absolute limitation consists just in this that mind 1s in the form of existence. 

Hence, further, the individual, as he immediately finds his existence in 
the actual objective social order, in the life of his nation, has a solid 
imperturbable confidence; the universal mind has not for him resolved itself 
into its abstract moments, and thus, too, he does not think of himself as 
existing in singleness and independence. When however he has once 
arrived at this knowledge, as indeed he must, this immediate unity with 
mind, this undifferentiated existence in the substance of mind, his naive 
confidence, is lost. Isolated by himself he is himself now the central 
essential reality — no longer universal mind. The element of this singleness 
of self-consciousness is no doubt in universal mind itself, but merely as a 
vanishing quantity, which, as it appears with an existence of its own, 1s 
straightway resolved within the universal, and only becomes consciously 
felt in the form of that confidence. When the individual gets fixity in the 
form of singleness (and every moment, being a moment of the essential 


reality, must manage to reveal itself as essential), the individual has thereby 
set himself over against the laws and customs. These latter are looked on as 
merely a thought without absolutely essential significance, an abstract 
theory without reality; while he gua this particular ego is in his own view 
the living truth. 

Or, again [we can say, as above stated, that] self-consciousness has not 
yet attained this happy state of being ethical substance, the spirit of a 
people. For, after leaving the process of rational Observation, mind, at first, 
is not yet as such actually realized through itself; it is merely affirmed as 
inner nature and essence, or as abstraction. In other words, mind is first 
immediate. As immediately existing, however, it is individualized. It is 
practical consciousness, which steps into the world it finds lying ready- 
made with the intention of duplicating itself in the determinate form of an 
individual, of producing itself as this particular individual, and creating this 
its own existential counterpart, and thus becoming conscious of this unity of 
its own actual reality with the objective world. Self-consciousness possesses 
the certainly of this unity; it holds that the unity is implicitly (an sich) 
already present, or that this union and agreement between itself and 
“thinghood” (objective existence) 1s already an accomplished fact, and has 
only to become expressly so for it through its own agency; or that its 
making that unity is at the same time and as much its finding the unity. 
Since this unity means happiness, the individual is thus sent forth into the 
world by his own spirit to seek his happiness. 

If, then, we for our part find the truth of this rational self-consciousness 
to be ethical substance, that self-consciousness on its part finds here the 
beginning of its ethical experience of the world. From the point of view that 
it has not yet attained to its ethical substance, this movement presses 
onwards to that end, and what is cancelled in the process are the particular 
moments which self-consciousness takes as valid in isolation. They have 


the form of an immediate will-process, or impulse of nature, which attains 
its satisfaction, this satisfaction itself being the content of a new impulse. 
Looking at self-consciousness, however, as having lost the happiness of 
being in the substance, these natural impulses are bound up with a 
consciousness that their purpose is the true destiny and essential nature of 
self-consciousness. Ethical substance has sunk to the level of a floating 
selfless adjective, whose living subjects are individuals, which have to fill 
up their universality through themselves, and to provide for their destiny out 
of the same source. 

Taken in the former sense, then, those forms and modes are the process 
by which the ethical substance comes to be, and precede this substance: in 
the latter they succeed it, and disclose for self-consciousness what its 
destined nature is. In the former aspect the immediacy or raw brute 
impulses get lost in the process of finding out what their truth is, and their 
content, passes over to a higher. In the latter aspect, however, the false idea 
of consciousness, which puts its characteristic nature in those impulses, 
passes to a higher idea. In the former case the goal which they attain is the 
immediate ethical substance; while, in the latter, the end is the 
consciousness of that substance, such a consciousness as knows the 
substance to be its own essential being; and to that extent this process 
would be the development of morality (MWoralitat), a higher state or attitude 
than the former (Sittlichkeit). But these modes at the same time constitute 
only one side of the development of morality, that, namely, which belongs 
to self-existence, or in which consciousness cancels its purposes; they do 
not constitute the side where morality arises out of the substance itself. 
Since these moments cannot yet have the signification of being made into 
purposes in opposition to the lost social order (Sittlichkeit),they hold here 
no doubt in their simple uncriticized content, and the end towards which 
they work is the ethical substance: but since with our time is more directly 


associated that form of these moments in which they appear after 
consciousness has lost its ethical custom-constituted (sittliches) life, and in 
the search for it repeats those forms, they may be represented more after 
this latter manner of expression. 

Self-consciousness, which is as yet merely the notion of mind, takes this 
path with the specific characteristic of being to itself the essential reality 
qua individual mind, and its purpose, therefore, is to give itself actualization 
as individual, and to enjoy itself, gua individual, in so doing. 

In existing for itself it is aware of itself as the essentially real. In this 
character it is the negativity of the other. There arises, therefore, within its 
consciousness an opposition between itself gua positive and something 
which no doubt exists, but for it not in the sense of existing substantially. 
Consciousness appears sundered into this objective reality found lying at its 
hand, and the purpose, which it carries out by the process of cancelling that 
objectivity, and which it makes the actual fact instead of the given object. 
Its primary purpose, however, is its immediate abstract existence for itself, 
in other words seeing itself as this particular individual in another, or seeing 
another self-consciousness as itself. The experience of what the truth of this 
purpose is, places self-consciousness on a higher plane, and henceforth it is 
to itself purpose, in so far as it is at once universal, and has the law 
immediately within it. In carrying out this law of its heart, however, it 
learns that here the individual cannot preserve himself, but rather the good 
can only be performed through the sacrifice of the individual: and so it 
passes into Virtue. The experience which virtue goes through can be no 
other than that of finding that its purpose is already implicitly (an sich) 
carried out, that happiness lies immediately in action itself, and action itself 
is the good. The principle or notion of this entire sphere of experience — 
viz. that “thinghood” is the independent self-existence of mind — becomes 
in the course of this experience an objective fact for self-consciousness. In 


that self-consciousness has found this principle, it is aware of itself as 
reality in the sense of directly self-expressing /ndividuality, which no longer 
finds any resistance in a reality opposed to it, and whose object and purpose 
are merely this function of self-expression. 


Pleasure and Necessity 


Translator s comments: The succeeding three sections discuss the procedure 
of one-sided subjective individualism — the attempt to realize the 
individual and yet not transcend the particular individuality. The first 
thought of self-consciousness when it seeks to realize or objectify itself as a 
mere individual is to make the objective element return directly to itself and 
bring a sense of increase of its own individual being or private Pleasure. 
This is all its interest in the practical realization of its purposes. But the 
realization of purposes is an expression of the life of reason, and reason 
means universality and systematic connexion of the content realized. Hence 
to seek solely private satisfaction or pleasure by a process which is 
inherently universal is a contradiction in terms. This contradiction the 
individual discovers in the shape of a sharp and painful contrast between its 
private feeling of individuation on the one hand and a network of universal 
connexion on the other-the contrast between “pleasure” and “necessity”. 
Both fall within the individual’s experience as a rational agent, and hence 
this necessity is his own necessity as much as the pleasure is his own 
pleasure. In the opposition between these factors there is no question as to 
which must triumph, and which must surrender. 

This is the type of experience analysed in the following section. It 1s an 
experience that constantly recurs in the life-history of most if not all human 
beings at one stage or another in their development. The analysis contained 


in this section is indirectly a searching criticism of Hedonism in all its 


forms. 


Pleasure and Necessity 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS, which is aware of being the reality, has its 
object within itself, but an object which, at first, is merely its own (fiir sich), 
and is not yet in actual existence. Existence stands opposed to it as a reality 
other than its own; and the aim of self-consciousness consists in carrying 
out what it is “for itself’ so as to see itself as another independent being. 
This first purpose is to become conscious, in that other self-consciousness, 
of itself as an individual, to turn this other into its own self. It has the 
assurance that this other already is essentially itself. 

In so far as it has risen from out of the substance of ethical life and the 
quiescent state of thought, and attained its conscious independence, it has 
left behind the law of custom and of substantial existence, the kinds of 
knowledge acquired through observation, and the sphere of theory; these lie 
behind it as a gray shadow that is just vanishing. For this latter is rather a 
knowledge of something, the independent existence (Furmichseyn)and 
actuality of which are other than those of self-consciousness. It is not the 
seemingly divine spirit of universality in knowledge and action, wherein 
(all individual) feeling and enjoyment are stilled, that has passed into and 
fills this new level of self-consciousness; but the spirit of the earth, a spirit 
which holds that being alone as true reality which is the reality of individual 
consciousness. 

It repudiates sense and science 

The highest gifts possessed by men- 

It has gone over to the devil, 

And must be o’erthrown 


It plunges thus into life, and carries to its completion the pure 
individuality in which it appears. It does not so much make its own 
happiness as take it directly and enjoy it. The grey shades of science, laws 
and principles, which alone stand between it and its own reality, vanish like 
a lifeless mist that cannot contend against the living certainty of its reality. 
It takes to itself life much as a ripe fruit 1s plucked, which comes to meet 
the hand that takes it 

Its action is only in one respect an act of Desire; it does not aim at 
abolishing the objective fact in its entirety, but only the form of its otherness 
or objectivity, which is an unreal appearance; for it holds this to be 
inherently and implicitly the same reality as its own self. The sphere in 
which desire and its object subsist independently and indifferent towards 
each other is that of living existence; the enjoyment of desire cancels this 
existence, so far as it belongs to the object of desire. But here this element, 
which gives to both separate and distinct actuality, is rather the category, a 
form of being which has essentially the character of a presented being. It 
(i.e. the element) is therefore the consciousness of independence — it may 
be natural consciousness, or the consciousness developed into a system of 
laws — which preserves the individuals each for himself. This separation 
does not per se hold for self-consciousness, which knows the other as its 
own proper self-hood. It attains therefore to the enjoyment of Pleasure, to 
the consciousness of its actualization in a consciousness which appears as 
independent, or to the intuition of the unity of both independent self- 
consciousnesses. It succeeds in its purpose, but only to learn there what the 
truth of that purpose is. It conceives itself as this individual self-existent 
(Furmichseyn) being; but the actualization of this purpose is just the 
cancelling of the purpose. For it comes consciously to be, not object in the 
sense of a given particular individual, but rather as unity of its self and the 


other self-consciousness, consequently as cancelled and _ transcended 
individual, i.e. as universal. 

The pleasure enjoyed has, indeed, the positive significance that the self 
has become aware of itself as objective self-consciousness: but the negative 
import is there as well-that of having cancelled itself. And since it took its 
realization in the former sense only, its experience comes consciously 
before it as contradiction, in which the acquired reality of its individual 
existence finds itself destroyed by the negative element, which stands 
without reality and without content over against the former, and yet is the 
force which consumes it. This negative element is nothing else than the 
notion of what this individuality inherently is. This individuality is, 
however, as yet the poorest form of self-realizing mind; for it is to itself still 
simply the abstraction of reason, or is the merely immediate unity of being- 
for-self and being-in-self (Fuir-sich und Ansichseyns), of explicit and 
implicit self. Its essential nature therefore is only the abstract category. Still 
it has no longer the form of immediate simple being as in the case of 
Observation, where it is abstract being, or, when affirmed as something 
alien, 1s thinghood in general. Here in the case before us there has entered 
into this thinghood self-existence (Fursichseyn) and mediation. It comes on 
the scene here, therefore, in the form of a circular process, whose content is 
the developed pure relation of the simple essential elements. The 
actualization attained in the case of this individuality consists, therefore, in 
nothing else than its having turned out this cycle of abstractions from the 
restricted confines of simple self-consciousness, and put them into the 
sphere and condition of “being for consciousness” existence, where they 
appear spread out in detail as distinct objects. 

The sort of object, then, that self-consciousness in its pleasurable 
enjoyment takes to be its true reality, is the detailed expansion of those bare 
essential elements of pure unity, of pure difference, and of their relation. 


Further than this the object, which individuality experiences as its true 
nature, has no content. It is what is called Necessity. For Necessity, Fate, or 
the like, is just that about which we are unable to say what it is doing, what 
its definite laws and its positive content actually are, because it is the 
absolute pure notion itself, viewed as being, relation bare and simple, but 
imperturbable, irresistible, and immovable, whose work is merely the 
nothingness of individual existence. It is this firm unbending connexion, 
because that which is connected consists in pure essentialities or empty 
abstractions. Unity, Difference, and Relation are categories, each of which 
is nothing, as it stands by itself, but only in its relation to its opposite, and 
they therefore cannot come apart from one another. They are by their own 
notion related to each other, for they are the pure notions themselves; and 
this absolute relation and abstract process constitute Necessity. The merely 
particular individuality, which has in the first instance only the pure notion 
of reason for its content, instead of having escaped from dead theory and 
plunged into actual life, has thus only precipitated itself into consciousness 
of its own lifelessness, and enjoys itself merely as naked and alien 
necessity, lifeless actuality. 

The transition takes the place from the form of oneness to that of 
universality, from one absolute abstraction into the other; it proceeds from 
that purpose of pure explicit existence-for-self, which has cast off 
fellowship and communion with others, into the sheer opposite — 1.e. into 
equally abstract implicit immanent existence — into mere being-in-itself. 
This appears consequently in such form that the individual is simply 
reduced to naught, and the utter atomicity of separate individual existence is 
pulverized on the equally hard but continuous actuality. 

Since it is gua consciousness the unity of itself and its opposite, this 
transition is still a fact for it. Its purpose, and its realization as well as the 
contradiction of what constituted for it its essential nature, and what 


inherently that nature is — all this it is consciously aware of. It learns the 
double meaning which lies in what it did, when it sought to “take” and 
possess its life: it “took” life, but thereby rather laid hold on death. 

This transition of its living being into lifeless necessity appears to it 
therefore a perversion which is mediated by no agency at all. The mediating 
factor would have to be that in which both sides would be one, where 
consciousness thus knew the one moment in the other, found its purpose 
and action in Fate, and its fate in its purpose and action, saw its own true 
nature in this Necessity. But, for consciousness the meaning of this unity 
here is just pleasure itself, or simple particular feeling; and the transition 
from the moment of this its purpose into the moment of its true nature is for 
it a mere leap into the opposite. For these moments are not contained and 
combined in feeling, but only in the bare pure self, which is a universal or 
thought. Consciousness, therefore, through the experience in which its truth 
ought to have come to light, has instead become to itself a dark riddle; the 
consequences of its deeds are to it not really its own deeds. What happens 
to it is found to be not the experience of what it inherently is; the transition 
is not a mere alteration in form of the same content and essential nature, 
presented now as content and true reality of consciousness, thereafter as 
object or intuitively perceived essence of itself. The abstract necessity thus 
gets the significance of the merely negative uncomprehended power of 
universality, on which individuality is broken in pieces. 

The appearance of this mode of self-consciousness goes as far as this 
stage. The last moment of the existence of this mode is the thought of its 
loss and annihilation in necessity, or the thought of itself as a being (Wesen) 
entirely alien to itself. Self-consciousness in itself, however, has survived 
this loss; for this necessity or pure universality is its own proper nature 
(Wesen). This reflexion of consciousness into self, the knowledge that 


necessity is itself, is anew mode or attitude of consciousness. 


b 
The Law of the Heart, and the Frenzy Of Self-Conceit 


Translator s comments: The following section is an analysis of the mood 
of moral Sentimentalism. It is a mood of all times and appears in many 
forms; but about Hegel’s time it became prominent in the Romantic school 
and was frankly adopted as a practical attitude by certain of its 
representatives. Perhaps one of the most remarkable historic examples of 
sentimentalism was Rousseau, to whom so much in the romantic movement 
may be traced. In the literature of Hegel’s time, and indeed in all literature, 
no more perfect type of sentimentalism can be found than Goethe’s 
Werther. With such instances as these in our minds the succeeding analysis 


requires neither explanation nor comment. 


The Law of the Heart, and the Frenzy Of Self-Conceit 


NECESSITY is for this new mode of consciousness what in truth self- 
consciousness finds necessity in its own case to be. In its new attitude self- 
consciousness regards itself as the necessary element. It knows that it has 
the universal, the law, immediately within itself, a law which, because of 
this characteristic of being immediately within consciousness as it is for 
itself, is called the Law of the Heart. This mode or attitude of consciousness 
is for itself, gua individual, essential reality as the former mode similarly 
was; but in the present case it is richer by the characteristic that this self- 
existence is taken as necessary or universal. 

The law, therefore, which is primarily the law proper of self- 
consciousness, or a “heart” which however has in it a law, is the purpose 
which the self proceeds to realize. It remains to be seen whether its 


realization corresponds to its notion, and whether it will therein come to 
find this its law to be the essential ultimate fact. 

Opposed to this “heart” stands a reality. For in the “heart” the law is in 
the first place merely for itself; 1t is not yet actualized, and thus, too, is 
something other than what the notion is. This other is thereby characterized 
as a reality which is the antithesis of what is to be realized, and 
consequently is the contradiction of the law and the individual. This reality 
is thus on the one hand a law by which the particular individuality is 
crushed and oppressed, a violent ordinance of the world which contradicts 
the law of the heart, and, on the other hand, a humanity suffering under that 
ordinance — a humanity which does not follow the law of tile heart, but is 
subjected to an alien necessity. 

‘This reality, appearing in opposition to the present mode of 
consciousness is, as is evident, nothing but the foregoing diremption of 
individuality and its truth, a relation of gruesome necessity, under which the 
former is crushed. We, who trace the process, see the preceding movement, 
therefore, as in opposition to the new form, because the latter has essentially 
arisen from it, and the moment whence the new form comes is necessary for 
it. The new mode, however, looks on that moment as something simply met 
with, since it has no consciousness of its origin, and takes its real essence to 
consist rather in being independent, in being for itself, or negatively 
disposed toward this positive, implicit, immanent content. 

The aim and object of this individuality is thus to cancel and transcend 
this necessity which contradicts the law of the heart, as also to do away with 
the suffering thereby arising. There is in consequence no longer here the 
frivolity of the former mode, which merely wanted private and particular 
pleasure; it is the earnestness of a high purpose, which seeks its pleasure in 
displaying the m excellence of its own true nature, and in bringing about the 
welfare of mankind. What it realizes is itself the law, and its pleasure is at 


the same time universal, a pleasure which all hearts feel. To it both are 
inseparable; its pleasure is what conforms to the law and the realization of 
the law of all mankind affords it its particular pleasure. For within its own 
self individuality and necessity are immediately and directly one; the law is 
a law of the heart. Individuality is not yet removed from its place; and the 
unity of both has not been brought about by means of the development of 
individuality, has not yet been established by discipline. The realization of 
the immediate undisciplined nature passes for a display of excellence and 
for bringing about the well-being of mankind. 

The law, again, which is opposed to the law of the heart is divided from 
the heart, and exists on its own account. Mankind, which is bound to it, 
does not live in the blissful unity of the law with the heart, but either lives 
in dismal separation and suffering, or at least in deprivation of the 
enjoyment of itself in obeying the law, and without the consciousness of its 
own excellence in overstepping it. Because that all-dominating divine and 
human ordinance is divided from the heart it is regarded by the latter as a 
delusion, which ought to lose what it still possesses, namely, power and 
actuality. It may, indeed, in its content agree by chance with the law of the 
heart, and then the latter can acquiesce in it. But, for the heart, it is not the 
bare conformity to law as such which constitutes the essential fact (Wesen), 
but the consciousness of itself which the “heart” thereby obtains, the fact 
that it has therein found self-satisfaction. Where the content of universal 
necessity, however, does not agree with the heart, necessity is, as regards its 
content also, nothing in itself, and must give way before the law of the 
heart. 

The individual, then, fulfils, carries out the law of his heart. This law 
becomes a universal ordinance, and pleasure becomes a reality which, as it 
stand, conforms to law. But in this realization, the law has, in point of fact, 
escaped the individual; and thus there arises immediately only that relation 


which ought to be cancelled. The law of the heart ceases through its very 
realization to be a law of the heart. For it thereby takes on the form of 
actually “being”, and is now universal power, which holds this particular 
“heart” to be a matter of indifference; so that the individual, in establishing 
his own ordinance, no longer finds it to be his own. By realizing his law be 
consequently brings about, not his law, but — since the realization is 
inherently and implicitly his own, but explicitly alien and external — 
merely this: he gets involved and entangled in the actual ordinance, and, 
indeed, entangled in it, not merely as something alien to himself but as a 
hostile, overpowering dominion. By his act he takes his place in, or rather 
as, the general element of existent actuality; and his act is, even in his own 
regard, intended to have the value of a universal ordinance. But thereby be 
has let himself get detached from his own self; gua universality be lives, 
grows on his own account, and purifies himself of individuality. The 
individual who will only recognize universality, in the form of his own 
immediate self-subsistence (Fiirsichseyn) does not, therefore, recognize 
himself in this liberated and independent universality, while all the same he 
belongs to it, because the latter is his doing. This doing thus has the reverse 
significance; it contradicts the universal ordinance. For the individual’s act 
is intended to be that of his individual heart, and not independent universal 
reality; and at the same time he has, in fact, recognized and acknowledged 
this latter, for the act has the import of setting up his essential nature as free 
and independent reality, that is to say, of recognizing reality to be his own 
essential being. 

The individual has, by the very principle of his action, determined the 
more special manner in which actual universality, to which he has leagued 
himself, gets turned against him. His act, gua actuality, belongs to the 
universal; its content, however, is his own individuality, which wants to 


preserve itself as this particular individuality in opposition to universality. It 


is not any specific law whose establishment is in question; on the contrary, 
the immediate unity of the individual heart with universality is the idea- 
raised to the dignity of a law and claiming to be valid — that every heart 
must recognize its own self in what is universal law. But only the heart of 
this individual has established its reality in his act, which, in his view, 
expresses his self-existence (Fuirsichseyn) or his pleasure. The act is 
intended to stand immediately for what is universal; that is to say, it is in 
truth something particular, and has merely the form of universality: his 
particular content is, as such, to pass for universal. Hence others find in this 
content not the law of their heart fulfilled, but rather that of some one else; 
and precisely in accordance with the universal law, that each is to find his 
own heart in what is law, they turn against that reality which he set up, just 
as he on his side turned against theirs. The individual therefore finds, as at 
first merely the rigid law, so now the hearts of men themselves opposed to 
his excellent intentions, and to be detested and detestable. 

Because this type of consciousness finds universality in the first place 
merely as immediate, and knows necessity as necessity of the heart, the 
nature of actualization and effective activity is to it unknown. This 
consciousness is unaware that effective realization involves objective 
existence, and is in its truth the inherently universal in which the particular 
life of consciousness, which commits itself to it in order to have being in 
the sense of this immediate individual life, is really submerged. Instead of 
obtaining this particular life of its own in that objective existence, it thus 
becomes estranged from itself. But that in which it does not know itself is 
no longer dead necessity, but necessity animated by universal individuality. 
It took this divine and human ordinance, which it found authoritative, to be 
a dead reality, wherein not only its own self — which claims the position of 
a particular individual, insists on being a particular “heart” with a life of its 
own and opposed to the universal — but those as well who were subject to 


this reality had no consciousness of themselves. Now, however, it finds that 
reality animated by the consciousness of all, and a law for all hearts. It 
learns through experience that the reality in question is an ordinance infused 
and endowed with life, and learns this, indeed, just by the fact that it 
actualizes the law of its own heart. For this means nothing else than that 
individuality becomes its own object in the form of universality, without 
however recognizing itself therein. 

Thus, then, what the experience of this mode of self-consciousness 
reveals as the truth, contradicts what this mode takes itself to be. What, 
however, it takes itself to be has for it the form of absolute universality; and 
what is immediately one with consciousness of self is the law of the heart. 
At the same time the stable living ordinance is likewise its own true nature 
and work; it produces nothing else but that; the latter is in equally 
immediate union with self-consciousness. In this way self-consciousness 
here has the characteristic of belonging to a twofold antithetic essence; it is 
inherently contradictory and torn to distraction in its inmost being. The law 
of “this individual heart” is alone that wherein self-consciousness 
recognizes itself; but the universal and accepted ordinance has by 
actualizing that law become for self-consciousness likewise its own 
essential nature and its own reality. What thus contradicts itself within its 
consciousness has for it in both cases the character of essence, and of being 
its own reality. 

In that it gives expression to this moment of its own conscious 
destruction, and thereby expresses the result of its experience, it shows 
itself to be this inner perversion of itself, to be consciousness gone crazy, its 
own essence being immediately not essence, its reality immediately 
unreality. 

The madness here cannot be taken to mean that in general something 
unessential is regarded as essential, something unreal as real, so that what 


for one is essential or actual might not be so for another, and thus the 
consciousness of real and of unreal, or of essential and unessential, would 
fall apart. If something in point of fact is real and essential for 
consciousness in general, but for me is not so, then, in being conscious of 
its nothingness, I have, since I am consciousness in general, at the same 
time the consciousness of its reality; and since they both are fixed and 
rooted within me, this is a union which is madness in general. In this state, 
however, there is only an object deranged for consciousness — not 
consciousness as such within itself and for itself. But in the result of the 
process of experience, which has here come about, consciousness is in its 
law aware of its self as this individual reality; and at the same time, since 
precisely this same essential facts this same reality, is estranged from it, it is 
qua self-consciousness, gua absolute realty — aware of its unreality. In 
other words, both aspects are held by it in their contradiction to be directly 
its essence, which is thus in its utmost being distracted. 

The heartthrob for the welfare of mankind passes therefore into the rage 
of frantic self-conceit, into the fury of consciousness to preserve itself from 
destruction; and to do so by casting out of its life the perversion which it 
really is, and by straining to regard and to express that perversion as 
something else. The universal ordinance and law it, therefore, now speaks 
of as an utter distortion of the law of its heart and of its happiness, a 
perversion invented by fanatical priests, by riotous, revelling despots and 
their minions, who seek to indemnify themselves for their own degradation 
by degrading and oppressing in their turn — a distortion practised to the 
nameless misery of deluded mankind. 

Consciousness in this its frenzy proclaims individuality to be deranging, 
mad, and perverted, but this is an alien and accidental individuality. It is the 
heart, however, or the particular consciousness immediately seeking to be 
universal, that is thus raving and perverted, and the outcome of its action is 


merely that this contradiction comes to its consciousness. For the truth in its 
view 1s the law of its heart, something merely intended, which has not stood 
the test of time as the permanent ordinance has done, but rather is 
overthrown, as time indeed discloses. This its law ought to have reality: 
herein the law qua reality, gua valid ordinance, is for it purpose and 
essential nature; but that reality, that very law as valid ordinance, is at once 
and at the same time for it nothingness and void. 

Similarly its own reality, itself as individual consciousness, is in its view 
the essential truth. Its purpose, however, is to establish that particularity as 
existent. It thus in the first instance rather takes its self gua not — individual 
to be the truly real; or its self is purpose in the sense of law, and hence 
precisely a universality, which its self is held to be as object for its 
consciousness. This its notion comes by its own act to be its object. Its 
(individual) self is thus discovered to be unreal, and unreality it finds out to 
be its reality. It is thus not an accidental and alien individuality, but just this 
particular “heart”, which is in every respect inherently perverted and 
perverting. 

Since, however, the directly universal individuality is that which is 
perverted and perverting, this universal ordinance, being the law of all 
hearts, and so of the perverted consciousness, is no less itself in its very 
nature the perverted element, as indeed raging frenzy declared. On the one 
hand this ordinance proves itself to be a law for all hearts, by the resistance 
which the law of one heart meets with from other individuals. The accepted 
and established laws are defended against the law of a single individual 
because they are not empty necessity, unconscious and dead, but are 
spiritual substance and universality, in which those in whom this spiritual 
substance is realized live as individuals, and are conscious of their own 
selves. Hence, even when they complain of this ordinance, as if it went 


contrary to their own inmost law, and maintain in opposition to it the claims 


of the “heart”, in point of fact they inwardly cling to it as being their 
essential nature; and if they are deprived of this ordinance, or put 
themselves outside the range of its influence, they lose everything. Since, 
then, it 1s precisely in this that the reality and power of public ordinance 
consist, the latter appears as the essence, self-identical and everywhere 
alive, and individuality appears as its form. 

On the other hand, however, this ordinance is the sphere of perversion. 
For in that this ordinance is the law of all hearts, in that all individuals are 
immediately this universal, it is a reality which is only that of self-existing 
individuality, 1.e. of the heart. When consciousness therefore sets up the law 
of its heart, it finds itself resisted by others because it conflicts with the 
equally individual laws of their heart; and the latter in opposing it are doing 
nothing else but setting up in their turn and making valid their own law. The 
universal here presented, therefore, is only a universal resistance and 
struggle of all against one another, in which each makes good his own 
individuality, but at the same time does not come off successfully, because 
each individuality meets with the same opposition, and each is reciprocally 
dissipated by the others. What appears as public ordinance is thus this state 
of war of each against all, in which every one for himself wrests what he 
can, executes even-handed justice upon the individual lives of others, and 
establishes his own individual existence, which in its turn vanishes at the 
hands of others. We have here the Course of the World, the mere semblance 
of a constant regular trend, which is only a pretence of universality, and 
whose content is rather the meaningless insubstantial sport of setting up 
individual beings as fixed and stable, and then dissipating them. 

If we put both sides of the universal ordinance over against one another 
and consider them, we see that this later universality has for its content 
restless individuality, which regards opinion or mere individualism as law, 


the real as unreal, and the unreal as real. That universality is, however, at 


the same time the side of realization of the ordinance, for to it belongs the 
independent self-existence (Fursichseyn) of individuality. The other side is 
the universal in the sense of stable passive essence; but, for that very 
reason, the universal is only something inner, which 1s not indeed absolutely 
non-existent, but still not an actual reality and can itself only become actual 
by cancelling the individuality, that has presumed to claim actuality. This 
type of consciousness, which becomes aware of itself in the law; which 
finds itself in what is inherently true and good not as mere individual, but 
only as essentially real; and which knows individuality to be what is 
perverted and perverting, and hence feels bound to surrender and sacrifice 
individualism of consciousness-this type of consciousness 1s Virtue. 


Virtue and the Course of the World 


Translator s comments: The mood of moral sentimentalism is reduced to 
confusion and contradiction: but the subjective individualism in which it is 
rooted is not yet eradicated. Individualism now takes refuge in another 
attitude which claims to do greater justice to the inherent universality of 
rational self-realization, but yet clings to its particular individuality as an 
inalienable possession. It now tries to make the realization of universal 
purposes in the shape of the Good depend solely on its own activity, the 
objective sphere in which the good is to be carried out being regarded as at 
once external to its ends, opposing its activity, and yet requiring these ends 
to be carried out in order to have any moral significance. Individualism 
looks on the good as its private perquisite, and makes a personal merit and 
glory out of its action in carrying out the good. This external realm is the 
“Course of the World” which in itself is thought to contain no goodness, 
and which only gets a value if the good is realized in it. The world’s course 


is thus to owe its goodness to the efforts of the individual. A struggle 
ensues, for the situation is contradictory; and the issue of the struggle goes 
to prove that the individual is not the fons etorigo boni, that goodness does 
not await his efforts, and that in fact the course of the world is at heart good; 
the soul of the world is righteous. 

The attitude analysed here is that of abstract moral idealism, the mood of 
moral strenuousness, the mood that constantly seeks the improvement and 
perfectibility of mankind. It is found in many forms, but particularly 
wherever there is any strong enmity between the “ideal” life and the “life of 
the world”. 


Virtue and the Course of the World 


IN the first mode of active reason, self-consciousness felt it was pure 
individuality; and over against this stood empty universality. In the second 
the two factors in the antithesis had each both the moments within them, 
both law and individuality; but the one factor, the “heart’’, was their 
immediate unity, the other their opposition. Here, in the relation of virtue 
and the course of the world, both members are each severally unity and 
antithesis of the moments, are each a process, but in an opposite direction, 
of law and individuality inter se. For the virtuous consciousness law is the 
essential element, and individuality the one to be superseded and cancelled 
both in the case of its own conscious life, as well as in that of the course of 
the world. In the former case the private individuality claimed by any one 
has to be brought under the discipline and control of the universal, the 
inherently good and true. It remains there, however, still a personal 
consciousness. True cultivation and discipline consist solely in the 
surrender of the entire personality, as a way of making sure that in point of 
fact individual peculiarities are no longer asserted and insisted on. In this 


individual surrender, individuality, as it is found in the world’s process, is at 
the same time annihilated; for individuality is also a simple moment 
common to both. 

In the course of the world individuality adopts a position the reverse of 
what it 1s in the case of the virtuous consciousness, viz. that of making itself 
the essential factor, and subordinating to itself the inherently good and true. 
Further, the course of the world, too, does not mean for virtue merely a 
universal thus overturned and perverted through individuality; absolute law 
and order form likewise a common moment: a moment, however, not 
present in the world’s course in the sense of an existing actual fact for 
consciousness, but as the inmost essence of the process. That regulative 
order, therefore, has not, properly speaking, to be first produced by virtue, 
for production means, gua action, a consciousness of individuality, and 
individuality has, on the contrary, to be superseded. By thus cancelling 
individuality, however, the inherent nature of the world’s process merely 
gets room, as it were, to enter real existence independently on its own 
account (an und fiir sich selbst). 

The general content of the actual course of the world has already made 
itself known. Looked at more closely, it is again nothing else than the two 
proceeding movements of self-consciousness. From them have come 
virtue’s shape and mould, for since they originate it, virtue has them before 
it; its aim, however, is to supersede its source and origin, and realize itself, 
or be “for itself’, become objectively explicit. The way of the world is thus, 
from one point of view, particular individuality seeking its pleasure and 
enjoyment, finding itself overthrown in doing so, and as a result satisfying 
the demands of the universal. But this satisfaction, like the rest of the 
moments of this relationship, is a perverted state and process of the 
universal. The real fact is merely the particular pleasure and enjoyment, 
while the universal is opposed to it — a necessity which is only the empty 


shape of universality, a merely negative reaction, the form of an act without 
any content. 

The other moment of the world’s course is individuality, which wants to 
be a law independently and on its own account, and under the influence of 
this conceit upsets the established regular order. The universal law no doubt 
manages to hold its own against this sort of conceit, and no longer appears 
in the form of an empty opposite over against consciousness, does not play 
the role of a lifeless necessity, but is a necessity operating within the 
conscious life itself. But in the sense in which it is a reality existing in a 
conscious state of absolute contradiction, it is madness; while in the sense 
in which it is an objective reality it is simply utter perversion. The 
universal, then, in both aspects proves to be the might that moves them; but 
the way this might exists in fact is merely in the form of universal 
perversion. 

It is from virtue that the universal is now to receive its true reality, by 
cancelling individuality, the principle of perversion. Virtue’s purpose is by 
this means to transmute again the perverted world’s process, and bring out 
its true inner nature. This true being is in the world-process merely in the 
form of its implicit inherent nature; it is not yet actual; and hence virtue 
merely believes it. Virtue proceeds to raise this faith to sight, without, 
however, enjoying the fruit of its labour and sacrifice. For so far as it is 
individuality, it is the active carrying-on of the contest which it wages with 
the world’s process. Its purpose and true nature, however, lie in conquering 
the reality of the world’s process; and the existence of the good thereby 
effectuated carries with it the cessation of its action, ie. of the 
consciousness of individuality. 

How this struggle itself will come off, what virtue finds out in the course 
of it, whether, by the sacrifice which virtue takes upon itself to undergo, the 
world’s process succumbs while virtue triumphs — all this must be decided 


from the nature of the living weapons the combatants carry. For the 
weapons are nothing else than the essential being of the combatants 
themselves, a being which only makes its appearance for them both 
reciprocally. What their weapons are is in this way already evident from 
what is inherently implied in this struggle. 

The universal is an authentic element for the virtuous consciousness as a 
matter of belief; it is “implicitly” or “inherently” true; not yet an actual, but 
an abstract universality. It plays the role of purpose in the case of this 
consciousness itself, and of inner principle in that of the course of the 
world. It is also precisely in this character of inner principle that the 
universal manifests itself in the case of virtue, from the point of view of the 
world process; for virtue as yet only “wills” to carry out the good, and does 
not in the first instance claim reality for it. This characteristic can also be 
looked at in this way: the good, in that it comes on the scene in the struggle 
with the world process, thereby manifests itself in the form of what is for 
another, as something which is not self-contained (an und fiir sich selbst), 
for otherwise it would not want to win its own truth by vanquishing its 
opposites. By having its being only when it is for another, is meant the same 
as was shown in the opposite way of looking at it, viz. that it is to begin 
with an abstraction which only attains reality in a relation, and has no 
reality of itself as it stands. 

The good or universal as it appears here, is, then, what is called Gifts, 
Capacities, Powers. It is a mode or form of spiritual life, where the spiritual 
life is presented as a universal, which requires the principle of individuality 
to give it life and movement, and in individuality finds its realization. This 
universal is applied well by the principle of individuality so far as this 
principle dwells in the consciousness of virtue, and misused by it as far as it 
is in the world’s process — a passive instrument, which is regulated and 
directed by the hand of free individuality and is quite indifferent to the use 


it is put to, and can be misused for the production of a reality which means 
its ruin: a lifeless material deprived of any independence of its own — a 
material that can be formed in this way or that, or even to its own 
destruction. 

Since this universal is at the beck and call equally of the virtuous 
consciousness as well as of the course of the world, it is not apparent 
whether with this equipment virtue will get the better of vice. The weapons 
are the same — these capacities and powers. Virtue has, it is true, carefully 
ensconced its belief in the original unity of its purpose and the essential 
nature of the world process, and the reserve thus placed in ambush is 
intended to fall on the rear of the enemy during the fight, and bring that 
purpose essentially (an sich) to fulfilment: so that thereby the knight of 
virtue finds as a matter of fact that his part in waging this warfare is, 
properly speaking, a mere sham-fight, which he cannot take seriously 
because he puts all his strength and confidence in the good being self- 
sufficient and real per se, 1.e. in the good bringing about its own fulfilment 
— a sham-fight which he dare not even allow to become serious. For what 
he turns against the enemy, and finds turned against himself, and what, both 
in his own case and as regards his enemy as well, he runs the risk of getting 
wasted and damaged in the struggle, is not the good itself; he fights to keep 
and carry that out: what is exposed to the hazard of the contest is merely 
gifts and capacities that are indifferent to the issue. But these, in point of 
fact, are nothing else than just that universal from which individuality has 
been eliminated, and which is to be conserved and actualized by the 
struggle. 

This universal, however, is at the same time directly realized and ipso 
facto made actual by the very notion of the contest; it is the inherent 
essential nature, the “universal’’, and its actualization means merely that it is 


at the same time for an other. The two aspects mentioned above, in each of 


which it became an abstraction, are no longer separated; it is in and through 
the struggle that the good is simultaneously established in both forms. 

The virtuous consciousness, however, enters into conflict with the way 
of the world as if this were a factor opposed to the good. What the conflict 
brings to light is the universal, not merely as an abstract universal, but as 
one animated by individuality, and existing for an other, in other words the 
universal in the sense of the actually real good. Wherever virtue comes to 
grips with the world’s process, it always hits upon places where goodness is 
found to exist; the good, as the inherent nature of the world’s process, is 
inseparably interwoven with all the manifestations of it, with all the ways in 
which the world’s process makes its appearance, and where it is real the 
good has its own existence too. Virtue thus finds the world’s process 
invulnerable. All the moments which virtue was to jeopardize in itself when 
dealing with the world’s process, all the moments which it was to sacrifice 
— these are just so many ways in which goodness exists, and consequently 
are inviolable relations. The conflict can, therefore, only be an oscillation 
between conserving and sacrificing; or rather there can be no place for 
either sacrificing one’s own or doing harm to what comes from elsewhere. 
Virtue is not merely like the combatant whose sole concern in the fight is to 
keep his sword polished; but it has even started the fight simply to preserve 
its weapons. And not merely is it unable to use its own weapons, but it must 
also preserve intact those of its enemy, and protect them against its own 
attack, seeing they are all noble parts of the good, on behalf of which it 
entered the field of battle. 

This enemy, on the other hand, has as its essential element not the 
inherent universal, but individuality. Its force is thus the negative principle 
before which nothing stands, nothing is absolutely sacred, but which can 
risk and endure the loss of everything and anything. In so doing it feels 
victory to be assured, as much from its very nature as by the contradiction 


in which its opponent gets entangled. What is to virtue implicit and inherent 
is taken merely as an explicit objective fact in the case of the world’s 
process. The latter is detached from every moment which virtue finds fixed 
and to which it is fast secured. The world process has such a moment under 
its power and has consequently in its control the tethered knight of virtue 
bound thereto, by the fact that this moment is held to be merely one which 
the world’s process can as readily cancel as let be. This knight of valour 
cannot work himself loose from it as he might from a cloak thrown round 
him, and get free by leaving it behind; for it is to him the essential element 
which he cannot give up. 

Finally, as to the ambush out of which the inherent good is cunningly 
and craftily to fall on the rear of the world process, this hope is vain and 
foolish from its very nature. The world process is the mind sure of itself and 
ever on the alert, that can never be got at from behind, but fronts breast- 
forward every quarter; for it consists in this that everything is an objective 
element for it, everything stands before it. But when the inherent goodness 
is for its enemy, then it finds itself in the struggle we have seen; so far, 
however, as it is not for its enemy, but subsists in itself, it is the passive 
instrument of gifts and capacities, material without reality. If represented as 
object, it would be a dormant consciousness, remaining in the background, 
no one knows where. 

Virtue is thus overpowered by the world process, because the abstract 
unreal essence is in fact virtue’s own purpose, and because its action as 
regards reality rests on distinctions that are solely a matter of words. Virtue 
wanted to consist in the fact of bringing about the realization of goodness 
through sacrificing individuality; but the aspect of reality is itself nothing 
else than the aspect of individuality. The good was meant to be what is 
implicit and inherent, and opposed to what is; but the implicit and inherent, 
taken in its real truth, is simply being itself. The implicitly inherent element 


is primarily the abstraction of essence as against actual reality: but the 
abstraction is just what is not true, but a distinction merely for 
consciousness; this means, however, it 1s itself what is called actual, for the 
actual is what essentially is for an other — or it is being. But the 
consciousness of virtue rests on this distinction of implicitness and explicit 
being, a distinction without any true validity. 

The world process was supposed to be the perversion of the good, 
because it took individuality for its principle. But this latter is the principle 
of actual reality, for it is just that mode of consciousness by which what is 
implicit and inherent is for an other as well. The world process transmutes 
and perverts the unchangeable, but does so in fact by transforming it out of 
the nothingness of abstraction into the being of reality. 

The course of the world is, then, victorious over what, in opposition to it, 
constitutes virtue; it is victorious over that which took an unreal abstraction 
to be the essential reality. But it is not victorious over something real, but 
over the production of distinctions that are no distinctions, over this 
pompous talk about the best for mankind and the oppression of humanity, 
about sacrifice for goodness’ sake and the misuse of gifts. Imaginary 
idealities and purposes of that sort fall on the ear as idle phrases, which 
exalt the heart and leave the reason a blank, which edify but build up 
nothing that endures: declamations whose only definite announcement is 
that the individual who professes to act for such noble ends and indulges in 
such fine phrases holds himself for a fine creature: a swollen enlargement 
which gives itself and others a mighty size of a head, but big from inflation 
with emptiness. 

Virtue in the olden time had its secure and determinate significance, for 
it found the fullness of its content and its solid basis in the substantial life of 
the nation, and had for its purpose and end a concrete good that existed and 
lay at its hand: it was also for that reason not directed against actual reality 


as a general perversity, and not turned against a world process. The virtue 
above considered, however, 1s removed from that substantial life, and is 
outside it, a virtue with no essential being, a virtue merely in idea and in 
words, and one that is deprived of all that content. 

The vacuousness of this rhetorical eloquence in conflict with the world’s 
process would be at once discovered if it were to be stated what all its 
eloquent phrases amount to. They are therefore assumed to be familiar and 
well-understood. The request to say what, then, this “well-known” is would 
be either met by a new swell of phrases, or in reply there would be an 
appeal to the “heart” which “inwardly” tells what they mean — which is 
tantamount to an admission of inability to say what the meaning 1s. 

The fatuousness of that style of eloquence seems, too, in a quasi- 
unconscious manner to have got the length of being an acknowledged 
certainty for the cultivated minds of our time, since all interest in the whole 
mass of those rhetorical spread-eagle phrases has disappeared — a loss of 
interest which is betrayed in the sheer wearisomeness they produce. 

The result, then, arising from this opposition, consists in the fact that 
consciousness lets the idea of an inherent good, which yet has no actual 
reality, slip from it like a mere cloak. Consciousness has learned in the 
course of its struggle that the world’s process is not so bad as it looked; for 
the reality of the world’s process is that of the universal. With the discovery 
of this it is seen that there is no way of producing the good through the 
sacrifice of individuality, the means for doing so have gone; for 
individuality is precisely the explicit actualization of what is implicitly and 
inherently real (1.e. the universal); and the perversion ceases to be looked at 
as a perversion of goodness, for it 1s just the transmuting of the good, gua 
bare purpose, into actual reality. The movement of individuality is the 
reality of the universal. 


In point of fact, however, what as world process stood opposed to the 
consciousness of the inherently and implicitly real, has likewise been 
vanquished and has disappeared with the attainment of the above result. The 
self-existence of individuality was there in opposition to the inner essential 
nature, the universal, and made its appearance as a reality cut off from the 
inherent implicit nature. Since, however, it has come out that reality is in 
undivided unity with the universal, the self-existence of the world’s process 
proves not to be more than an aspect, just as the inherent nature (Ansich) of 
virtue is merely an aspect too (Ansicht). The individuality of the world’s 
process may doubtless think it acts merely for itself or selfishly; it is better 
than it thinks; its action is at the same time one that is universal and with an 
inherent being of its own. If it acts selfishly, it does not know what it is 
doing; and if it insists that all men act selfishly, 1t merely asserts that all 
men are unaware as to what action is. If it acts for itself, this is just the 
explicit bringing into reality of what is at first implicit and inherent. The 
purpose of its self-existence, of its “being for itself’, which it fancies 
opposed to the inherent nature — its futile ingenuity and cunning, as also its 
fine-spun explanations which so knowingly demonstrate the existence of 
selfishness everywhere — all these have as much vanished as the purpose 
of the inherent element and its rhetoric. 

Thus, then, the effort, the struggle, the activity of individuality is 
inherently an end in itself; the use of powers, the play of their outward 
manifestations — that is what gives them life: otherwise they would be 
lifeless, potential, and merely implicit (Ansich). The inherent implicit nature 
is not an abstract universal without existence and never carried into effect; it 
is itself immediately this actual present and this living actuality of the 
process of individuality. 


Individuality, which Takes Itself to Be Real In and for Itself 


Translators comments: The following section gives a_ general 
description of individuality which seeks to realize itself, not in the one- 
sided ways analysed in the three preceding sections, but as a complete 
concrete whole. Here individuality does not regard itself abstractedly, and 
hence does not treat the sphere of its realization as in any way alien to itself. 
It is completely one with the objective world where it carries out its ends, 
and finds both itself adequate to its own realization, and the world sufficient 
and all-sufficient for the embodiment of its ends. In this sphere we have, as 
it were, the very antithesis of the preceding state of mind. There the good 
was opposed to the course of the “world”, the latter being dependent for its 
goodness on individual effort. Here it is as if the “world” were made up of 
the activity of individuals and were wholly adequate to satisfy and embody 
all their ends. The real life of the individual is found simply in “self- 
expression”. Naturally therefore individuals take themselves here to be “real 
just as they are”, and have merely to express or develop their own content 
in order to objectify their ends. The objective world is their activity 
realized, is themselves “externalized”’. 

This condition of individuality is the immediate preparation for the 
social order of the life of a free spiritual community, and is the anticipation 
of that community-a community where the individual is universalized 
through union with the whole, and the whole particularized in the 


individual. 


Individuality, which Takes Itself to Be Real In and for Itself 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS has now grasped its own principle, which at 


first was only our notion of it, viz. the notion that, when consciously certain 


of itself, it is all reality. Its purpose and nature henceforward consist in the 
interpenetration of the universal (its “gifts” and capacities’) and 
individuality. The individual moments of this process of complete concrete 
permeation preceding the unity into which they have now coalesced, were 
found in the purposes hitherto considered. These have now vanished — as 
being mere abstractions and chimeras, which belong to those first shallow 
modes of mind’s self-consciousness, and which have their truth merely in 
the illusory “being” of the “heart”, fancy and rhetoric, and not in reason. 
This reason is now sure of its own reality as it stands (an und fur sich), and 
no longer views itself as an ideal purpose which it seeks to realize from the 
outset in opposition to immediately existent (sensible) reality, but, on the 
contrary, has the category as such as the object of its consciousness. 

This means that the character of being for itself on its own account (fur 
sich), or of negative self-consciousness, with which reason started, is 
cancelled. This self-consciousness at that stage fell in with a reality which 
was supposed to be its own negative, and by cancelling which it was to 
realize its purpose. Now that purpose and inherent nature (Ansichseyn) have 
proved to be the same as objective existence for another and the given 
reality, [objective] truth is no longer divided from [subjective] certainty — 
no matter whether the proposed purpose is taken as certainty of self and the 
realization of that purpose as the truth, or whether the purpose is taken for 
the truth and reality for certainty. The essential nature and purpose as it 
stands (an und fur sich) constitute the certainty of immediate reality itself, 
the interpenetration of the inherent implicit nature (ansich), and the explicit 
distinctive nature (flirsich), of the universal and individuality. Action is per 
se its truth and reality, and the manifestation or expression of individuality 
is its purpose taken just as it stands. 

With the attainment of such a conception, therefore, self-consciousness 
has returned into itself and passed from those opposite characteristics which 


the category presented, and which its relation to the category had, when it 
was “observing” and when it was “active”. Its object is now the category 
pure and simple; in other words, it is itself the category become conscious 
of itself. Its account with its previous forms is now closed; they lie behind it 
in the forgotten past; they do not come forward against it as its world found 
ready to hand, but are developed solely within itself as transparent 
moments. Yet they still fall apart within its consciousness at this stage as a 
movement of distinct moments, which has not yet got combined into its 
own substantial unity. But throughout all these moments self-consciousness 
holds firmly to that simple unity of self with objective existence which is its 
constitutive generic nature. 

Consciousness has in this way cast away all opposition and every 
condition limiting its activity. It starts anew from itself, and is occupied not 
with something external, but with itself. Since individuality is in itself 
actuality, the material of operation and the purpose of action lie in the action 
itself. Action consequently has the appearance of the movement of a circle, 
which moves itself within itself freely in vacuo, which, unimpeded, now 
enlarges and then contracts, and is quite content to play simply within itself 
and with itself. The element in which individuality manifests and displays 
its form and shape, is simply the day, in whose light consciousness wants to 
display itself. This element-the daylight-means nothing but the simple 
assuming of the form of individuality. Action alters nothing, opposes 
nothing; it is the mere form of translation from a condition of being 
invisible to one of being visible, and the content, brought thus to daylight, 
and laid bare, is nothing else than what this action already is implicitly (an 
sich). It is implicit — that is its form as unity in thought: and it is actual — 
that is its form as unity in existence: while it is itself content merely in 
virtue of maintaining this character of simplicity in spite of its aspect of 


process and transition. 


Introductory Note 


Self-Contained Individuals Associated as a Community Of Animals, and 
the Deception Thence Arising: The Real Fact 


Translator ’s comments: The title of this section sounds unfamiliar; but 
the purpose of the analysis is plain, and the argument is essential as a stage 
in the unfolding of what rational self-contained individuality implies. It 
also, with the immediately succeeding sections, prepares the way for the 
constructive interpretation of organized society. Indeed, without individuals 
constituted as rational self-conscious units, each self-contained, a free self- 
conscious community could not exist. They form the component separate 
cells of the “organism” of a society, the elements out of which the compact 
structure of a society is made. In the first instance and as an abstract aspect 
of associated life, they can be regarded, and for certain purposes are in fact 
regarded, as merely distinct and detached units living together. Each 
functions as an individuality, endowed with certain powers and capacities 
for self-expression, pursuing his ends for his own interest, spontaneously 
putting forth his energies without being clearly aware of or concerned with 
any universal result which his essentially universal nature must bring about. 
In realizing his individuality he goes out of himself in one sense, in another 
sense he does not. By expressing himself he carries out some “end” in 
which he has an “interest”; he “does” something: he does a deed or a 
“work”, which gua mere action is nothing more than a mode of purposed 
self-expression, and is not, as such, either good or bad (at this stage). What 
he does appears as external to himself, but is his own all the while, 
something which he has formed and in which he specifically is interested. 
Such a result at once objective, framed by himself and reflecting his 


interest, is “fact” as distinct from “thing” (which is an object of perception 
at the level of consciousness, not of self-consciousness). But by the nature 
of the case he can distinguish within this fact what is the real “intent” (die 
Sache Selbst) he has in mind from the merely objective character of the fact 
(Sache); he can, if we may put it so, distinguish the “fact of the matter” 
from mere “matter of fact”. But other individuals with whom he is 
associated and who are similarly constituted, carry on the same process of 
separate self-expression. Each is “honest” and “honourable” in so doing: 
each is concerned with his own “real intent” and his own “fact”. By this 
association they necessarily are interrelated and intercommunicate. But 
communication on such a basis leads to misconception, transference of 
intent, and “deception” of each other as well as of themselves. Work, deeds, 
facts have a universal character as well as a particular nature: in the former 
aspect they cannot be one’s own, in the latter aspect they cannot be 
another’s: yet both aspects are inseparable. Intercommunication between 
these individuals thus inevitably leads to contradiction. It implies a common 
universal nature between the individuals: but such universality at this stage 
is implicit not explicit. The contradiction inherent at this level between the 
elements in the situation created by individuals merely coexisting together 
without a conscious common purpose controlling and guiding all, points the 
way and compels an advance to another stage in the evolution of rational 
individuality. 

When self-conscious individuals are regarded as merely “together”, as 
coexisting without consciously controlling common purposes, they 
resemble a community or herd of animals. Hence the title of the Section. 

It is not an accidental but an essential aspect of the life of society; it is 
indeed the indispensable basis of community which is in one respect like a 
community of ants, the system of activity of its component individuals, 
though each may and does fulfil his purpose as his own private interest. 


This aspect of social existence can be over-emphasized and may be 
regarded at times as the sole nature of society. The result can only lead to 
confusion. Such a conception of society may perhaps be said to be found 
where, as in certain economic conceptions of society, society is viewed as a 
herd of self-interested units each pursuing his own individual ends. It is also 
seen in certain historical forms of national polity which recur from time to 


time. 


Self-Conscious Individuals Associated as a Community of Animals and the 
Deception Thence Arising: The Real Fact 


THE above substantial individuality, to begin with, is again single and 
determinate. Absolute reality, which it knows itself to be, is thus, in the way 
it becomes consciously aware of that reality, abstractly universal, without 
filling and content, merely the empty thought of this category. We have to 
see how this conception of substantial individuality is made explicit in its 
various moments, and how it comes to be conscious of its true nature. 

The conception of this individuality, as it takes itself as such to be all 
reality, is in the first instance a mere result: 1ts own movement and reality 
are not yet set forth; it is here in its immediacy as something purely and 
simply implicit. Negativity, however, which is the same as what appears as 
movement and process, is inherent in this implicit state as a determinate 
quality; and being, i.e. the simple implicit state, comes to be a determinate 
compass or range of being. Individuality confronts us, therefore, as an 
original determinate nature: original, in virtue of its being implicit: 
originally determinate, in virtue of the negative moment lying in that 
implicitness, which negative element is thereby a quality. This limitation 
cannot, however, limit the action of consciousness, for this consists at the 


present stage in thorough and complete relation of itself to itself: relation to 


what is other than itself, which its limitation would involve, is now 
overcome. The character inherent originally by nature is thus merely an 
undefined (simple) principle, a transparent universal element in which 
individuality finds itself free and at one with itself, as well as unfolds its 
diversity without restraint, and in realizing itself is simply in reciprocal 
relation with itself. We have here something similar to what we find in the 
case of indeterminate animal life: this breathes the breath of life, let us say, 
into water as its element, or air or earth, and within these again into still 
more determinate conditions: every aspect of its life is affected by the 
specific element, and yet animal life still keeps these aspects within its 
power and itself a unity in spite of the limitations of the element, and 
remains qua the given particular organization animal life throughout, the 
same general fact of animal life. 

This determinate original nature of consciousness, in which it finds itself 
freely and wholly, appears as the immediate and only proper content of the 
purpose of the individual. That content is indeed a definite content, but is 
only content so far as we take the implicit nature in isolation. In truth, 
however, it is reality (Realitat) permeated by individuality: actuality 
(Wirklichkeit) in the way consciousness gua individual contains this within 
itself, and is to begin with taken as existing, but not yet as acting. So far as 
action is concerned, however, that determinateness is, in one respect, not a 
limitation it wants to overcome; for, looked at as an existent quality, that 
determinateness is simply the colour of the element where it moves: in 
another respect, however, the negativity 1s determinateness merely in the 
case of what “exists”. But acting is nothing else than negativity. Hence 
when individuality acts, its specific determinateness is dissipated into the 
general process of negation, into the sum and substance of all 


determinateness. 


The simple “original nature” now breaks up, in action and the 
consciousness of action, into the distinction which action implies. To begin 
with, action is here an object, an object, too, still belonging to 
consciousness; it is present as a purpose, and thus opposed to a given 
reality. The other moment is the process of this statically presented purpose, 
the process of actualization of the purpose, bringing the purpose to bear on 
the entirely formal reality, and hence is the idea of the transition itself. In 
other words, this second moment is the “means”. The third moment is, 
finally, the object, no longer as immediately and subjectively presented 
purpose, but as brought to light and established as something other than and 
external to the acting subject. 

These various aspects must be viewed in the light of the general 
principle of this sphere of consciousness. The content throughout remains 
the same, without any difference, whether between individuality and 
existence in general, or between purpose as against individuality in the 
sense of an “original nature’, or between purpose and the given reality: or 
between the means and that reality as absolute purpose: or finally between 
the reality moulded by the agent as against the purpose, the “original 
nature’, of the means. 

At the outset, then, the nature of individuality in its original determinate 
form, its immediate essence, is not yet affirmed as active; and in this shape 
is called special capacity, talent, character, and so on. This peculiar 
colouring of mind must be looked at as the only content of its purpose, and 
as the sole and only reality. If we thought of consciousness as going beyond 
that, as seeking to bring into reality another content, then we should think of 
it as a nothing working away towards nothing. 

This original nature is, moreover, not merely the substance of its 
purpose, but implicitly the reality as well, which otherwise assumes the 
appearance of being a given material on which to act, of being found ready 


at hand for action to work up into some determinate form. That is to say, 
acting is simply transferring from a state not yet explicitly expressed to one 
fully expressed; the inherent being of that reality opposed to consciousness 
has sunk to the level of a mere empty appearance, a mere seeming. This 
mode of consciousness, by determining itself to act, thereby refuses to be 
led astray by the semblance of reality on the part of what is presented to it; 
and has likewise to abandon its dealings with idle thoughts and purposes, 
and keep its hold on the original content of its own nature. No doubt this 
content first exists as a fact for consciousness, when it has made that 
content actual; but the distinction between something which while for 
consciousness is only inside itself, and a reality outside consciousness 
existing in itself, has broken down. Consciousness must act solely that what 
it inherently and implicitly 1s, may be for it explicitly; or, acting is just the 
process of mind coming to be gua consciousness. What it is implicitly, 
therefore, it knows from its actual reality. Hence it is that an individual 
cannot know what he is till he has made himself real by action. 
Consciousness, however, seems on this view to be unable to determine 
the purpose of its action before action has taken place; but before action 
occurs it must, in virtue of being consciousness, have the act in front of 
itself as entirely its own, i.e. as a purpose. The individual, therefore, who is 
going to act seems to find himself in a circle, where each moment already 
presupposes the others, and hence seems unable to find a beginning, 
because it only gets to know its own original nature, the nature which is to 
be its purpose by first acting, while in order to act it must have that purpose 
beforehand. But just for that reason it has to start straight away and, 
whatever the circumstances are, without troubling further about beginning, 
means, or end, proceed to action at once. For its essential and implicit 
(ansichseyende) nature is beginning, means, and end all in one. As 


beginning, it is found in the circumstances of the action; and the interest 


which the individual finds in. something is just the answer to the question, 
“whether he should act and what is to be done in a given case’. For what 
seems to be a reality confronting him is implicitly his own original 
fundamental nature, which has merely the appearance of an objective being 
— an appearance which lies in the notion of action involving as this does 
self-diremption, but which expressly shows itself to be his own original 
nature by the interest the individual finds therein. Similarly the how, the 
means, is determined as it stands (an und fur sich). Talent is likewise 
nothing but individuality with a definite original constitution looked at as 
the subjective internal means, or transition of purpose into actuality. The 
actual means, however and the real transition are the unity of talent with the 
nature of the fact as present in the interest felt. The former [talent] expresses 
that aspect of the means which concerns action, the latter [the fact found of 
interest] that which concerns content: both are individuality itself, as a fused 
whole of acting and existing. What we find, then, is first circumstances 
given ready to hand, which are implicitly the original nature of the 
individual; next the interest which affirms them as its own or as its purpose; 
and finally the connexion and sublation of these opposite elements in the 
means. This connexion itself still falls within consciousness, and the whole 
just considered is one side of an opposition. This appearance of opposition 
which still remains is removed by the transition, i.e. by the means. For the 
means is a unity of inner and outer, the antithesis of the determinate 
character it has gua inner means (viz. talent): it therefore abolishes this 
character, and makes itself — this unity of action and existence — equally 
an outer, viz.: the actually realized individuality, 1.e. individuality which is 
established for individuality itself as the objectively existent. The entire act 
in this way does not go beyond itself, either as circumstances, or as purpose, 


or means, or as work performed. 


In this notion of work, however, the distinction which lay within the 
original nature seems to enter. The work done is something determinate, 
like the original nature it expresses, because being cut loose by the process 
of acting and become an existing reality, the negation implied in this 
process remains in it as a quality. Consciousness, however, as against the 
work, is specifically that in which this quality is to be found as a general 
process of negation, as acting. It is thus the universal as opposed to the 
specific determinateness of the work performed; it can therefore compare 
one kind of work with another, and can thence apprehend individualities 
themselves as different; it can, e.g. regard an individual who is of wider 
compass in his work as possessing stronger energy of will or a richer nature, 
i.e. a nature whose original constitution (Bestimmtheit) is less limited; 
another again as a weaker and a poorer nature. 

In contrast with this purely quantitative difference, which is not an 
essential difference, “good” and “bad” would express an absolute 
difference; but this is not in place here. Whether taken in one way or 
another, action is equally carried on; there is a process of displaying and 
expressing an individuality, and for that reason it is all good: it would, 
properly speaking, be impossible to say what “bad” is to be here. What 
would be called a bad work 1s the individual life of a certain specific nature, 
which is therein realized. It would only be degraded into a bad work by a 
reflective comparison, which, however, is quite empty and futile, since this 
goes beyond the essential meaning and nature of work (which is a self- 
expression of individuality, and then seeks to find and demand from it 
heaven knows what else. 

The comparison could have to do only with the distinction above 
mentioned. But this, being a distinction of quantity, is in itse/f not an 
essential one; and here in particular is unessential because what are to be 


compared together are different works and individualities. But these do not 


affect one another; each is concerned simply with itself. The original nature 
is alone the essential fact, or what could be used as an ultimate standard of 
judgment regarding the work; and conversely. Both, however, correspond to 
each other: there is nothing for, individuality which is not obtained through 
it: or there is no reality which is not its nature and its action, and no action 
nor inherent substance of individuality which is not real. And only these 
moments are to be compared. 

There is, therefore, in general, no ground for feeling elevated or for 
lamenting or repenting: all that sort of thing arises from a reflection which 
imagines another content and another inner nature than is to be found in the 
original nature of the individual and the actual carrying of it out in reality. 
Whatever it is that the individual does, and whatever happens to him, that 
the individual has done, and is that himself. He can only have the 
consciousness of the mere transference of his self from the darkness of 
possibility to the daylight of the present, from a state abstract and implicit to 
the significance of actual being, and can have only the certainty that what 
seems to him in the second state is nothing else than what lay dormant in 
the former. The consciousness of this unity is no doubt likewise a 
comparison, but what is compared is just a mere appearance of opposition, a 
formal appearance which for reason, qua self-conscious and aware that 
individuality is inherently actuality, is nothing more than seeming. The 
individual, therefore, knowing that he can find in his objective actuality 
nothing but its unity with himself or can find only the certainty of himself in 
its very truth, and knowing that he thus always attains his purpose — can 
experience only a sense of joy in himself. 

That, then, is the conception consciousness has of itself when it is sure of 
its being an absolute identification, a complete permeation, of individuality 
and existence. Let us see whether this notion is confirmed and supported by 
its experience, and whether its reality agrees with this notion. 


The work produced is the reality which consciousness gives itself. It is 
there that the individual becomes consciously what he is implicitly, and in 
such wise that the consciousness which becomes aware of the individual in 
the work performed is not the particular consciousness but universal 
consciousness. He has placed himself by his work quite outside in the 
element of universality, in the characterless, qualityless region of existence. 
The consciousness which withdraws from its work is in point of fact 
universal-because it becomes, in this opposition between work and 
consciousness, absolute negativity, the process of action-and stands over 
against its work, which is determinate and particular. It thus goes beyond 
itself gua work, and is itself the indeterminate region which its work still 
leaves void and unfilled. If their unity was in the above notion still 
preserved, this took place just through the work being cancelled qua 
objectively existing product. But it has to be, and we have to see how 
individuality will retain its universality in the existence of the work, and 
will know how to get satisfaction. 

To begin with we have to consider by itself the work which has come 
into being. It has received within it the entire nature of the individual. Its 
existence is therefore itself an action, in which all distinctions interpenetrate 
and are resolved. The work is thus thrown out into a subsisting form where 
the specific character of the original nature does in fact come out as against 
other determinate natures, encroaches on them, just as these in their turn 
encroach on it, and is lost as a vanishing moment in this general process. 
Although in the conception of individuality as here dealt with, the various 
moments (circumstances, purpose, means, and realization) are all alike, and 
the original specific nature stands for no more than a universal element, on 
the other hand, when this element takes on an objective existence, its 
determinate character as such comes to light in the work done, and obtains 
its truth in its dissolution. Looked at more closely, this dissolution is such 


that in this specific character the individual, gua this individual, has become 
consciously real; but the specific character is not merely the content of 
reality, but its form as well; or this reality as such is as a whole just this 
specific character, viz. being opposed to self-consciousness. On this view 
this reality is seen to be a reality which has disappeared out of the notion, 
and is merely found given as an alien reality. The work is, i.e. it is for other 
individuals, and for them it is an external, an alien reality, in whose place 
they have to put their own, in order to get by their action consciousness of 
their unity with reality. In other words, the interest which they take in that 
work owing to their original constitution is other than the peculiar interest 
of this work, which thereby is turned into something different. The work 1s, 
thus, in general something transitory, which is extinguished by the counter- 
action of other powers and interests, and displays the reality of individuality 
in a transitory form rather than as fulfilled and accomplished. 
Consciousness, then, by doing work becomes aware of that contrast 
between being and acting, which in the earlier forms of consciousness was 
at, the same time the beginning of action, and is here merely a result. This 
contrast, however, was in fact likewise the ultimate principle involved when 
consciousness proceeded to act as an implicitly real individuality; for action 
presupposed the determinate original nature as the ultimate implicit 
element, and the mere process of performing the act for the sake of this 
performance took that nature as its content. Mere action is, however, the 
self-identical form, with which, consequently, the specific determinateness 
of the original nature does not agree. It is a matter of indifference here, as 
elsewhere, which of the two is called notion and which reality. The original 
nature is the thought element, the implicit factor as against the action, in 
which it first gets its reality; or, again, the original nature is the existence 
both of individuality as such and of individuality in the form of work; while 


action is the original notion as pure and simple transition, as the process of 


becoming. This lack of correspondence between idea and reality, which lies 
in its essence, consciousness learns in its work; in work, therefore, 
consciousness becomes aware of itself as it in truth is, and its empty notion 
of itself disappears. 

In this fundamental contradiction characteristic of work — which 
contains the truth of this individuality that takes itself to be inherently real 
— all the aspects of individuality thus appear again as contradictory. That is 
to say, in the work (done) the content of the entire individuality is put forth 
out of the process of doing (it), which is the negative unity holding fast all 
the moments of that content, into (objective) existence. So transferred and 
set forth, the work (done) lets the moments now go free; and in the element 
of factual subsistence they become indifferent to one another. The notion 
and its reality are thus separated into purpose and the original essential 
nature (Wesenheit). It is an accident that the purpose should have a true 
being, or that the implicit inherent nature should be made a purpose. 
Similarly, again, notion and reality fall apart as transition to actuality and as 
purpose; in other words, it 1s an accident that the means expressing the 
purpose should actually be chosen. While, finally, these inner moments 
taken together (whether they have some intrinsic unity or not) — 1.e. the 
action of the individual — are again accidentally related to actuality in 
general: fortune decides equally in favour of a badly determined purpose 
and badly selected means, as well as against them. 

If, now, consciousness hereby becomes aware in its work of the 
opposition between willing and performance, between purpose and means, 
and again between this inward nature, taken all together, and actual reality 
— an opposition which as a whole shows the fortuitous character of the 
action of consciousness-still the unity and the necessity of this action are 
just as much present too. This latter aspect transcends the former, and 
experience of the fortuitousness of the action is itself only a fortuitous 


experience. The necessity of the action consists in this, that purpose is 
directly related to actuality, and the unity of these is the very notion of 
action: the act takes place because action is per se and of itself the essence 
of actuality. In the work there is no doubt comes out the fortuitousness 
which characterizes accomplishment when contrasted with willing and the 
process of performing; and this experience, which seems as if it must be the 
truth, contradicts that notion of the act. Still, if we look at the content of this 
experience taken in its completeness, that content is seen to be the transitory 
work. What persists is not the transitoriness; rather this is itself actual and is 
bound up with the work, and vanishes with it; the negative falls away along 
with the positive whose negation it is. 

The very notion of substantially and inherently real individuality 
contains within it this transience of transitoriness (Verschwinden des 
Verschwindens). For that wherein the work disappears, or what disappears 
in the work, is the objective reality; and this same reality was to give 
experience, as it was called, its supremacy over the notion which 
individuality has about itself. Objective reality, however, is a moment which 
itself has no longer independent truth in this mode of consciousness; it (1.e. 
the truth) consists solely in the unity of this consciousness with action, and 
the true work is only that unity of action and existence, of willing and 
performance. Because of the certainty fundamental to its actions, 
consciousness takes the actual reality opposed to that conscious certainty to 
be something which itself is only for consciousness. The opposition cannot 
any longer occur for consciousness in this form of its self-existence in 
contrast to reality, when consciousness is self-consciousness returned into 
itself and with all opposition gone. On the contrary, the opposition and the 
negativity manifested in the case of work then affect not only the content of 
the work or the content of consciousness as well, but the reality as such, and 
hence affect the opposition present merely in virtue of that reality and in it, 


and the disappearance of the work. In this way consciousness turns from its 
transitory work back upon itself, and asserts its own notion and its certainty 
to be what is permanent and abiding, as opposed to the experience of the 
fortuitousness of action. In point of fact it comes to know its essential 
principle or notion, in which the reality is only a moment, something for 
consciousness, not something in and for itself; it finds that reality to be a 
passing moment, of significance therefore merely as being in general, 
whose universality is one and the same with action. This unity, this identity 
is the true work; it is the real intent, the fact of the matter (die Sache selbst), 
which asserts itself at all costs and is felt to be the lasting element, 
independent of “fact” which is the accident of an individual action as such, 
the accident of circumstances, means, and actuality. 

The main concern (die Sache selbst) stands opposed to these moments 
only so far as they claim to have a value in isolation, but is essentially their 
unity, because identifying, fusing, actuality with individuality. It is, too, an 
action, and, gua action, pure action in general, and thereby just as much 
action of this individual; and this action, because still appertaining to the 
individual in opposition to actuality, has the sense of a purpose. Similarly it 
is the transition from this specific character to the opposite: and finally it is 
a reality which is present objectively for consciousness. The main intent 
thus expresses the essential spiritual substance in which all these moments 
as independently valid are cancelled and transcended and so hold good only 
as universal; and in which the certainty consciousness has regarding itself is 
a “fact” — a real object before consciousness, an object born of self- 
consciousness as its own, without ceasing to be a free independent object in 
the proper sense. The “thing”, found at the stage of sense-certainty and 
perception, now gets its significance through self-consciousness, and 
through it alone. On this rests the distinction between a thing (Ding) and a 


fact (Sache). A process is gone through here corresponding to what we find 
in the case of sense-experience and perception. 

Self-consciousness, then, has attained its true conception of itself when 
this stage of the real intent is reached; it is the interpenetration of 
individuality and objectivity: an interpenetration which has become 
objective. In it self-consciousness has arrived at a consciousness of its own 
substance. At the same time, as we find self-consciousness here, it is a 
consciousness of its substance which has just arisen, and hence is 
immediate; and this is the specific way in which we find spirit at the present 
stage: it has not yet reached its truly real substance. The objectified intent 
takes in this immediate consciousness the form of bare and simple essence 
(einfachen Wesen), which being universal, contains all its various moments 
in itself and belongs to them, but, again, is also indifferent towards them 
taken as specific moments, and is independent by itself; and, as this free and 
objective simple abstract “fact”, passes for the essentially real (Wesen). The 
various moments of the original determinateness, the moments of the “fact” 
of this particular individual, his purpose, means, action, and actual reality, 
are, on the one hand, particular moments for this consciousness, which it 
can abandon and give up for the objectified intent; on the other hand, 
however, they all have this object as their essential nature, but only in such 
a way that it, being their abstract universal, can find itself in each of these 
different moments and be their predicate. The objectified intent 1s not yet 
subject; but those moments stand for subject, because they belong to the 
aspect of individualness, while the object in mind is only at this stage bare 
universality. It is the genus which finds itself in all these moments as 
species of itself, and is equally independent of them. 

Consciousness is called “honest”, when it has on the one hand attained 
this idealization (/dealismus), which objectified intent expresses, and on the 
other possesses the truth in it gua this formal universality. Consciousness 


when so characterized is solely concerned with intended object, and hence 
occupies itself with its various moments or species. And when it does not 
reach this fact in one of these moments, does not find the real intent in one 
meaning, it just on that account lays hold of the fact in another; and 
consequently always really secures that satisfaction which should belong to 
this mode of consciousness by its very nature (seinem Begriffe nach). 
However things turn out, it achieves and secures the objectified intent, for 
the latter, being this universal genus of those moments, is the predicate of 
all. 

Should it not bring a purpose into reality, it has at least willed the 
purpose, i.e. turns purpose gua purpose, mere doing which does nothing, 
into the real intent, and can therefore maintain and feel consoled that at least 
there has always been something attempted, something done. Since the 
universal contains within it even the negative or the transitoriness, this too, 
the self-annihilation of the work, is itself its doing. It has stimulated others 
towards this, and still finds satisfaction in the disappearance of its reality, 
just as bad boys enjoy a personal pleasure in getting their ears boxed 
because they are the cause of its being done. Or, again, suppose it has not so 
much as tried to carry out the real intent and done nothing at all, then it has 
not cared; the objectified intent is for it just the unity of its decision with 
reality; it asserts that the reality would be nothing else than its own wish in 
the matter (sein Mogen). Finally, suppose something of interest has come its 
way entirely without its help, then for it this reality is the real intent just by 
the interest which it finds therein, although that reality has not been 
produced by its doing. If it is a piece of good luck, which has befallen the 
individual personally, he reckons it his own act and his own desert; if it is, 
on the other hand, a mere event in the world, which does not concern him 
further, he makes it likewise his own, and an interest, where he has done 


nothing, is held as a party interest which he has taken up and defended or 
maintained, for or against. 

The “Honesty”, or “Honourableness’”, of this mode of consciousness, as 
well as the satisfaction which it meets with at every point, really consists, as 
the above makes clear, in this, that it does not bring together its ideas 
regarding the objectified intent. Its own affair (seine Sache), no work at all, 
or mere action and bare purpose, or again a reality involving no action at all 
— all and every one of these are equally the real intent: it makes one 
meaning after another the subject of this predicate, and forgets one after the 
other. By its having merely willed or, again, in not having cared, the real 
intent has now the meaning of empty purpose, and of the merely ideal 
thought-unity of willing and performance. The consolation for the 
annihilation of the purpose which was at all events willed or at all events 
simply done, as well as the satisfaction of having given others something to 
do, makes simple doing, or entirely bad work, the essential reality; for that 
must be called a bad work which is no work at all. Finally, in the case of 
finding through good luck the reality at hand, this existence without any act 
becomes the real intent. 

The true meaning of this “Honesty”, however, lies in not being so honest 
as it seems. For it cannot be so unintelligent as to let these various moments 
fall apart in that way; it must have an immediate consciousness regarding 
their opposition, because they are absolutely related to one another. Bare 
action 1s essentially action of this individual, and this action is likewise 
essentially an actuality or a “fact”. Conversely, actuality essentially is only 
as his own action, and as action in general as well; and just as his own 
action is action in general, so it is only reality in general. While, then, he 
thinks he has only to do with the objectified intent as abstract reality, there 
is also present this idea that he has to do with it as his own doing. But 
precisely so far as it is only a matter of being busy about doing something, 


he is not really in earnest in the matter, but rather is dealing with a “fact”, 
and with fact as his own. Since, finally, he seems to will merely his own 
“fact” and his own action, it is again a matter of dealing with “fact” in 
general or actuality substantial and abiding (an und fur sich bleibende). 

Just as the real intent and its moments appear at this stage as content, 
they are likewise necessary also as forms in consciousness. They come 
forward as content merely to pass away again, each making room for the 
other. They have therefore to be present in the character of cancelled and 
sublated forms: so taken, however, they are aspects of consciousness itself. 
The real intent is present as the inherent nature or reflexion of 
consciousness into self; the ousting of the moments by each other there 
finds expression, however, in their being established in consciousness, not 
per se, but only for another consciousness. One of the moments of the 
content is exposed by it to the light, and presented as an object for others. 
Consciousness, however, is at the same time reflected therefrom back upon 
itself, and the opposite is thus equally present within it, 1s retained for itself 
as its own. There is, too, not one of them which could be merely and solely 
put outside, and another merely retained within; rather, consciousness 
operates alternately with them, for it has to make one as well as another 
essential for itself and for others. The whole is the moving process of 
permeating individuality with the universal. In that this consciousness finds 
this whole, however, to be merely the simple ultimate nature (Wesen) and 
thus the abstraction of the real intent, the moments of this whole appear as 
distinct outside that object and outside one another. As a single whole it is 
only exhaustively exhibited by the process of alternately exposing its 
elements to view and keeping them within itself. Since in this alternation 
consciousness has in its process of reflexion one moment for itself and 
keeps it as essential, while another is merely externally implied or is for 
others, there thus enters a play of individualities with one another, where 


they both deceive and find deceived themselves and one another 
reciprocally. 

An individuality, then, sets to work to carry out something; by so doing it 
seems to have made something into an “actual fact”. It acts; by so doing it 
comes out before others, and seems to be concerned to secure the reality of 
something. Others, therefore, take its action to be an interest in the “fact” as 
such, and take the end of the act to be the carrying out of the “fact” per se, 
regardless of whether this is done by the former individuality or by them. 
When on this account they point out that this “fact” has been already 
brought about by themselves, or, if not, offer and actually furnish their 
assistance, then they see that consciousness has rather left the position 
where they think it to be; it is its own action and effort, which arouses its 
interest in the “fact”, and when they come to know that this was the real 
intent, the fact of the matter, they feel themselves deceived. In reality, 
however, their haste to render assistance was itself nothing else than their 
desire to see and manifest their own action and not the objectified intent, 1.e. 
they wanted to deceive the other individual just in the way they complain of 
having been deceived. Since there has now been brought to light that its 
own action and effort, the play of its powers, is taken for the real intent, 
consciousness seems to be occupied in its own way on its own account and 
not on that of others, and only to be troubled about action qua its own 
action, and not about action gua an action of others, and hence seems to let 
the others in their turn keep to their own “fact” But they go wrong again; 
that consciousness has already left the point where they thought it was. It is 
not concerned with the matter in hand as “fact” in the sense of this its own 
particular fact, but as fact qua fact, qua something universal, which is for 
all. Hence it interferes in the action and work of others; and if 
consciousness can no longer take their work out of their hands, it is at least 
interested in the matter, and shows this by its concern to pass judgment. 


When it stamps the result with the mark of its approval and praise, this is 
meant to imply that in the work it does not merely praise the work itself, but 
at the same time its own generosity and moderation in not having destroyed 
the work as work nor spoiled it by finding fault. Since 1t shows an interest 
in the work, it enjoys its own self therein; and in the same way the work 
which it found fault with is welcomed for just this enjoyment of its own 
action which is thereby procured. Those, however, who regard themselves 
as, or profess to be, deceived by this interference from others wanted really 
themselves to deceive in the same way. They give out their efforts and 
doings as something only for themselves, in which they merely have 
themselves and their own nature in view. But since they do something, and 
thus express their nature, bring themselves to the light of day, they directly 
contradict by their deed the pretence of wanting to exclude the daylight, i.e. 
to exclude the publicity of universal consciousness, and participation by 
every one. Actualization is, on the contrary, an exposing of what is one’s 
own in a universal element, where it comes to be and has to be “fact” for 
every one. 

There is, then, as much deception of itself as of others, if it is pretended 
that the “bare fact” is one’s sole concern. A consciousness that lays open a 
“fact” soon learns that others hurry to the spot and want to make themselves 
busy there, like flies to milk newly put out; and they in their turn find out in 
its case that it is not dealing with “fact” gua object, but with fact as “its 
own’. On the other hand, if only action itself, the use of powers and 
capacities, or the expression of a given individuality, is to be the essential 
thing, they reciprocally learn that all are on the alert and consider 
themselves invited to deal with the matter, and that instead of a mere 
abstract action, or a single peculiar action, something has been elicited and 
exposed which was equally well for others or is a real intent. In both cases 
the same thing happens; and only appears to have a different significance by 


contrast with that which was accepted and assumed to hold on the matter. 
Consciousness finds both sides to be equally essential moments, and 
thereby learns what the nature of the “fact of the matter’’, the real intent, is, 
viz. that it is neither merely “fact”, which is opposed to action in general 
and to individual action, nor action which is opposed to permanence and is 
the genus independent of these moments as its species. Rather it is an 
essential reality whose existence means the action of the single individual 
and of all individuals, and whose action is immediately for others, or is a 
“fact”, and is only “fact” in the sense of an action of each and all — the 
essential reality which is the essence of all beings (Wesen), which is 
spiritual essence. Consciousness learns that no one of these moments is 
subject, but rather gets dissolved in the universal objectified intent. The 
moments of individuality, which were taken as subject one after another by 
this unreflective incoherent stage of consciousness, coalesce and 
concentrate into simple individuality, which qua this, is no less immediately 
universal. The real intent thereby ceases to stand in the relation of a 
predicate, loses the characteristic of lifeless abstract universality: it is 
substance permeated by individuality: it is subject, wherein is individuality 
just as much gua individual, or qua this, as qua all individuals: and it is the 
universal, which has an existence only as being this action of each and all, 
and gets an actual reality in that this consciousness knows it to be its own 
individual reality, and the reality of all. Pure objectified intent 1s what was 
characterized above as the “category” — being which is the ego, or ego 
which is being, but in the sense of thought, which is still distinguished from 
actual self-consciousness. Here, however, the moments of actual self- 
consciousness — both so far as we call them its content (purpose, action, 
and reality), and also in so far as we call them its form (being-for-self and 
being-for-another) — are made identical with the bare and simple category 
itself, and the category is thereby at the same time the entire content. 


b 
Reason as Lawgiver 


Translator s comments: The next step in the development of individuality is 
to bring out the universal conditions of its co-existence with other 
individualities. This it can do because it is complete in itself, and is 
essentially self-conscious reason. These conditions are many, because of the 
diversity of its own content and of the relations in which it stands; and are 
yet the conditions of individuality which is one and single. Hence their 
plurality never implies a separation; the conditions limit each other’s 
operation and their precise operation must be determined. 

These, then, are the two stages in determining the general conditions or 
laws of co-existence of individuality: the enunciation of different laws by 
and for rational individuality, the relation of these laws inter se, and to the 
single principle from which they all proceed. Both stages owe their 
existence to the activity of reason. Reason promulgates laws, and criticizes, 
tests the validity of, the laws. 

Hence the two following sections. 


Reason as Lawgiver 


SPIRITUAL essential reality is, in its bare existence, pure consciousness, 
and also this self-consciousness. The originally determinate nature of the 
individual has lost its positive significance of being inherently the element 
and purpose of his activity; it is merely a superseded moment, while the 
individual is a self in the sense of a universal self. Conversely the formal 
“real intent” gets its filling from active self-differentiating individuality; for 
the distinctions within individuality compose the content of that universal. 
The category is implicit (an sich) as the universal of pure consciousness; it 


is also explicit (fur sich), for the self of consciousness is likewise its 
moment. It is absolute being, for that universality is the bare self-identity of 
being. 

Thus what is object for consciousness has (now) the significance of 
being the true; it is and it holds good, in the sense of being and holding 
good by itself as an independent entity (an und fiir sich selbst). It is the 
“absolute fact”, which no longer suffers from the opposition of certainty 
and its truth, between universal and individual, between purpose and its 
reality, but whose existence is the reality and action of self-consciousness. 
This “fact” is therefore the ethical substance; and consciousness of it is 
ethical consciousness. Its object is likewise taken to be the truth, for it 
combines self-consciousness and being in a single unity. It stands for what 
is absolute, for self-consciousness cannot and will not again go beyond this 
object because it is there at home with itself: it cannot, for the object is all 
power, and all being: it wi// not, because the object is its se/f, or the will of 
this self. It is the real object inherently as object, for it contains and involves 
the distinction which consciousness implies. It divides itself into areas or 
spheres (VMassen) which are the determinate laws of the absolute reality 
[viz. the ethical substance]. These spheres, however, do not obscure the 
notion, for the moments (being, bare consciousness and self) are kept 
contained within it — a unity which constitutes the inner nature of these 
spheres, and no longer lets these moments in this distinction fall apart from 
one another. 

These laws or spheres (Massen) of the substance of ethical life are 
directly recognized and acknowledged. We cannot ask for their origin and 
justification, nor is there something else to search for as their warrant; for 
something other than this independent self-subsistent reality (an und fiir 
sich seyendes Wesen) could only be self-consciousness itself. But self- 
consciousness is nothing else than this reality, for itself is the self-existence 


of this reality, which is the truth just because it is as much the self of 
consciousness as its inherent nature (sein Ansich), or pure consciousness. 

Since self-consciousness knows itself to be a moment of this substance, 
the moment of self-existence (of independence and self-determination), it 
expresses the existence of the law within itself in the form: “the healthy 
natural reason knows immediately what is right and good”. As healthy 
reason knows the law immediately, so the law is valid for it also 
immediately, and it says directly: “this is right and good”. The emphasis is 
on “this’’: there are determinate specific laws; there is the “fact itself “ with 
a concrete filling and content. 

What is thus given immediately must likewise be accepted and regarded 
as immediate. As in the case of the immediacy of sense-experience, so here 
we have also to consider the nature of the existence to which this immediate 
certainty in ethical experience gives expression — to analyse the 
constitution of the immediately existing areas (Massen) of ethical reality. 
Examples of some such laws will show what we want to know; and since 
we take them in the form of declarations of the healthy reason knowing 
them, we, have not, in this connexion, to introduce the moment which has to 
be made good in their case when looked at as immediate ethical laws. 

“Every one ought to speak the truth.” In this duty, as expressed 
unconditionally, the condition will at once be granted, viz. if he knows the 
truth. The command will therefore now run: everyone should speak the 
truth, at all times according to his knowledge and conviction about it. The 
healthy reason, this very ethical consciousness which knows immediately 
what is right and good, will explain that this condition had all the while 
been so bound up with that universal maxim that it meant the command to 
be taken in that sense. It thereby admits, however, in point of fact, that in 
the very expression of the maxim it eo ipso really violated it. The healthy 
reason said: “each should speak the truth”; it intended, however: “he must 


speak the truth according to his knowledge and conviction”. That is to say, 
it spoke otherwise than it intended, and to speak otherwise than one intends 
means not speaking the truth. The improved untruth, or inaptitude now 
takes the form: “each must speak the truth according to his knowledge and 
conviction about it on each occasion”. Thereby, however, what was 
universally necessary and absolutely valid (and this the proposition wanted 
to express) has turned round into what is really a complete contingency. For 
speaking the truth is left to the chance whether I know it and can convince 
myself of it; and there is nothing more in the statement than that truth and 
falsehood are to be spoken, just as anyone happens to know, intend, and 
understand. This contingency in the content has universality merely in the 
propositional form of the expression; but as an ethical maxim the 
proposition promises a universal and necessary content, and thus contradicts 
itself by the content being contingent. Finally, if the maxim were to be 
improved by saying that the contingency of the knowledge and the 
conviction as to the truth should be dropped, and that the truth, too, “ought” 
to be known, then this would be a command which contradicts straightway 
what we started from. Healthy reason was at first assumed to have the 
immediate capacity of expressing the truth; now, however, we are saying 
that it “ought” to know the truth, 1.e. that 1t does not immediately know how 
to express the truth. Looking at the content, this has dropped out in the 
demand that we “should” know the truth; for this demand refers to knowing 
in general— “we ought to know”. What is demanded is, therefore, strictly 
speaking, something independent of every specific content. But here the 
whole point of the statement concerned a definite content, a distinction 
involved in the substance of the ethical life. Yet this immediate 
determination of that substance is a content of such a kind as turned out 
really to be a complete contingency; and when we try to get the required 


universality and necessity by making the law refer to the knowledge 
[instead of to the content], then the content really disappears altogether. 
Another celebrated command runs: “Love thy neighbour as thyself.” It is 
directed to an individual standing in relation to another individual, and 
asserts this law as a relation of a particular individual to a particular 
individual, 1.e. a relation of sentiment or feeling (Empfindung). Active love 
— for an inactive love has no existence, and is therefore doubtless not 
intended here — aims at removing evil from someone and bringing him 
good. To do this we have to distinguish what the evil is, what is the 
appropriate good to meet this evil, and what in general his well-being 
consists in; 1.e. we have to love him intelligently. Unintelligent love will do 
him harm perhaps more than hatred. Intelligent, veritable (wesentlich) well- 
doing is, however, in its richest and most important form the intelligent 
universal action of the state — an action compared with which the action of 
a particular individual as such is something altogether so trifling that it is 
hardly worth talking about. The action of the state is in this connexion of 
such great weight and strength that if the action of the individual were to 
oppose it, and either sought to be straightway and deliberately (fur sich) 
criminal, or out of love for another wanted to cheat the universal out of the 
right and claim which it has upon him, such action would be useless and 
would inevitably be annihilated. Hence all that well-doing, which lies in 
sentiment and feeling, can mean is an action wholly and solely particular, a 
help at need, which is as contingent as it is momentary. Chance determines 
not merely its occasion, but also whether it is a “work” at all, whether it is 
not at once dissipated again, and whether it does not itself really turn to evil. 
Thus this sort of action for the good of others, which is given out as 
necessary, is so constituted that it may just as likely not exist as exist; is 
such that if the occasion by chance arises, it may possibly be a “work”, may 
possibly be good, but just as likely may not. This law, therefore, has as little 


of a universal content as the first above considered, and fails to express 
anything substantial, something objectively real per se (an und fur sich), 
which it should do if it is to be an absolute ethical law. In other words, such 
laws never get further than the “ought to be”, they have no actual reality; 
they are not laws, but merely commands. 

It is, however, in point of fact, clear from the very nature of the case that 
we must renounce all claim to an absolute universal content. For every 
specific determination which the simple substance (and its very nature 
consists in being simple) might obtain is inadequate to its nature. The 
command itself in its simple absoluteness expresses immediate ethical 
existence; the distinction appearing in it is a specific determinate element, 
and thus a content standing under the absolute universality of this simple 
existence. Since, then, an absolute content must thus be renounced, formal 
universality is the only kind that is possible and suitable, and this means 
merely that it 1s not to contradict itself. For universality devoid of content is 
formal; and an absolute content amounts to a distinction which is no 
distinction, 1.e. means absence of content. 

In default of all content there is thus nothing left with which to make a 
law but the bare form of universality, in fact, the mere tautology of 
consciousness, a tautology which stands over against the content, and 
consists in a knowledge, not of the content actually existing, the content 
proper, but of its ultimate essence only, a knowledge of its self-identity. 

The ethical inner essence is consequently not itself ipso facto a content, 
but only a standard for deciding whether a content is capable of being a law 
or not, i.e. whether the content does not contradict itself. Reason as law- 
giver is reduced to being reason as criterion; instead of laying down laws 


reason now only tests what is laid down. 


Reason as Testing Laws 


A DIFFERENCE within the bare and simple ethical substance is for it an 
accident, which, in the case of determinate commands, as we saw, appeared 
as contingency in the knowledge of the circumstances and contingency in 
action. The comparison of that simple existence with the determinateness 
which was inadequate to its nature took place in us; and the simple 
substance was then seen to be formal universality or pure consciousness 
which holds itself free from and in opposition to the content, and is a 
knowledge of that content as something determinate. The universality in 
this way remains the same as what the objectified intent was. But in 
consciousness this universality is something different; it is no longer the 
genus, inert and void of thought, but is related to the particular and valid as 
its force and truth. 

This consciousness at first seems the same process of testing which 
formerly we carried on, and its action seems unable to be anything else than 
has already taken place — a comparison of the universal with the 
determinate particular which would yield as formerly their mutual 
incongruity. But the relation of content to universal is different here, since 
this universal has got another significance. It is formal universality, of 
which the specific consent is capable; for in that universality the content is 
considered merely in relation to itself. When we were applying the test, the 
universal solid substance stood over against that specificity, which proved 
to be a contingent element of the consciousness into which the substance 
entered. Here one term of the comparison has vanished; the universal is no 
longer the existing substance with a value all its own, is no longer 
substantive right per se, but simple knowledge or form, which compares a 
content merely with itself, and looks at it to see if it is a tautology. Laws are 
no longer given, but examined and tested; and for that consciousness which 
applies the test the laws are already given. It picks up their content as 


simply there, without going into the consideration (as was done before) of 
the particularity and contingency attaching to its reality; instead of this it 
takes its stand by the command as command, and takes up an attitude 
towards this command just as direct and simple as [the fact of] its being a 
standard and criterion for criticizing it. 

For that reason, however, this process of testing does not get very far. 
Just because the standard is a tautology and indifferent to the content, it 
accepts one content just as readily as the opposite. Suppose the question is: 
— ought it to be a law without qualification (an und fir sich) that there 
should be property? Without qualification, and not because of utility for 
other ends: — the essential ethical truth consists just in the fact that the law 
should be merely a self-consistent whole (sich selbst gleiche), and through 
being identical with itself have its ground in its own essential nature, and 
not be something conditioned. Property per se does not contradict itself. It 
is a specifically determinate isolated element, or merely self-identical (sich 
selbst gleich). Absence of property, absence of ownership of things, or 
again, community of goods, contradicts itself just as little. That something 
belong to nobody at all, or to the first best man who puts himself in 
possession, or, again, to all together, and to each according to his need or in 
equal portions — that is a simple characteristic, a formal thought, like its 
opposite, property. 

If indeed no one is master of a thing and it is looked at as a necessary 
object for human requirement, then it is necessary that it should become the 
possession of some particular individual; and the contradiction would rather 
lie in making a law out of the freedom of the thing. By the thing being 
without an owner is meant, however, not absolute freedom from ownership, 
but that it shall come into someone’s possession according to the need of 
the individual, and, moreover, not in order to be kept but directly to be used. 
But to make provision for need in such an entirely haphazard manner is 


contradictory to the nature of the conscious being, with whom alone we 
have here to do. For such a being has to think of his need in a universal 
way, to look to his existence in its entirety, and procure himself a permanent 
lasting good. This being so, the idea that a thing is to become by chance the 
possession of the first self-conscious individual (Leben) who happens to 
need it, is inconsistent with itself. 

In a communistic society, where provision would be made in a way 
which is universal and permanent, either each comes to have as much as he 
requires-in which case there is a contradiction between this inequality and 
the essential nature — of consciousness, whose principle is the equality of 
individuals-or, acting on this last principle, there is an equal division of 
goods, and in this case the share each gets has no relation to his needs, and 
yet this is solely what “share”, 1.e. fair share, really means. 

But if when taken in this way absence of property seems contradictory, 
this is only because it has not been left in the form of a simple determinate 
characteristic. The same result is found in the case of property if this is 
resolved into separate moments. The particular thing which is my property 
has by being so the value of something universal, established, and 
permanent. This, how. ever, contradicts its nature, which consists in its 
being used and passing away. At the same time its value lies in being mine, 
which all others acknowledge and keep themselves away from. But just in 
my being acknowledged lies rather my equality, my identify, with every one 
— the opposite of exclusion. 

Again, what I possess is a thing, 1.e. an existence, which is there for 
others in general, quite universally and without any condition that it is for 
me alone. That I possess it contradicts the general nature of its thinghood. 
Property therefore contradicts itself on all hands just as much as absence of 
property; each has within it both these opposite and self-contradictory 


moments, universality and particularity. 


But each of these determinate characteristics, presented simply as 
property or absence of property without further developing its implications, 
is as simple as the other, 1.e. is not self-contradictory. The standard of law 
which reason has within itself therefore fits every case in the same way, and 
is in point of fact no standard at all. It would, too, turn out rather strange, if 
tautology, the principle of contradiction, which is allowed to be merely a 
formal criterion for knowledge of theoretical truth, i.e. something which is 
quite indifferent to truth and untruth alike, were to be more than this for 
knowledge of practical truth. 

In both the above moments of what fills up the previous emptiness of 
spiritual reality (geistigen Wesen) the attempt to establish immediate 
determinate characteristics within the substance of the ethical life, and then 
to know whether these determinations are laws, has cancelled itself. The 
outcome, then, seems to be that neither determinate laws nor a knowledge 
of these can be obtained. But the substance in question is the consciousness 
of itself as absolute essentiality (Wesenheit), a consciousness therefore 
which can give up neither the difference falling within that substance, nor 
the knowledge of this difference. That giving laws and testing laws have 
turned out futile indicates that both, taken individually and in isolation, are 
merely unstable moments of the ethical consciousness; and the process in 
which they appear has the formal significance, that the substance of ethical 
life thereby expresses itself as consciousness. 

So far as both these moments are more precise determinations of the 
consciousness of the real intent (Sache selbst) they can be looked on as 
forms of that honesty of nature (Ehrlichkeit) which now, as always with its 
formal moments, is much occupied with a content which “ought to be” 
good and right, and with testing definite fixed truth of this sort, and 
supposes itself to possess in healthy reason and intelligent insight the force 
and validity of ethical commands. 


Without this honesty of nature, however, laws do not have validity as 
essential realities of consciousness, and the process of testing likewise does 
not hold good as an activity inside consciousness. Rather, these moments, 
when they appear directly as a reality each by itself, express in the one case 
an invalid establishment and mere de facto existence of actual laws, and in 
the other an equally invalid detachment from them. The law as determinate 
has an accidental content: this means here that it is a law made by a 
particular individual conscious of an arbitrary content. To legislate 
immediately in that way is thus tyrannical insolence and wickedness, which 
makes caprice into a law, and morality into obedience to such caprice — 
obedience to laws which are merely laws and not at the same time 
commands. So, too, the second process, testing the laws, so far as it is taken 
by itself, means moving the immovable, and the insolence of knowledge, 
which treats absolute laws in a spirit of intellectual detachment, and takes 
them for a caprice that is alien and external to it. 

In both forms these moments are negative in relation to the ethical 
substance, to the real spiritual nature. In other words, the substance does not 
find in them its reality: but instead consciousness contains the substance 
still in the form of its own immediacy; and the substance is, as yet, only a 
process of willing and knowing on the part of this individual, or the ought” 
of an unreal command and a knowledge of formal universality. But since 
these modes were cancelled, consciousness has passed back into the 
universal and those oppositions have vanished. The spiritual reality is actual 
substance precisely through these modes not holding good individually, but 
merely as cancelled and transcended; and the unity where they are merely 
moments is the self of consciousness which is henceforth established within 
the spiritual reality, and makes that spirit concrete, actual, and self- 


conscious. 


Spiritual reality (das geistige Wesen) is thus, in the first place, for self- 
consciousness in the shape of a law implicitly existing. The universality 
present in the process of testing, which was of a formal kind and not 
inherently existent, is transcended. The law is, too, an eternal law, which 
does not have its ground in the will of a given individual, but has a being all 
its own (an und fiir sich), the pure and absolute will of all which takes the 
form of immediate existence. This will is, again, not a command which 
merely ought to be; it is and has validity; it is the universal ego of the 
category, ego which is immediately reality, and the world is only this reality. 
Since, however, this existing law is absolutely valid, the obedience given by 
self-consciousness is not service rendered to a master, whose orders are 
mere caprice and in which it does not recognize its own nature. On the 
contrary, the laws are thoughts of its own absolute consciousness, thoughts 
which are its own immediate possession. Moreover, it does not believe in 
them, for belief, while it no doubt sees the essential nature, still gazes at an 
alien essence — not its own. The ethical self-consciousness is directly at 
one with the essential reality, in virtue of the universality of its own self. 
Belief, on the other hand, begins with an individual consciousness; it is a 
process in which this consciousness is always approaching this unity, 
without ever being able to find itself at home with its essential nature. The 
above consciousness, on the other hand, has transcended itself as individual, 
this mediating process is completed, and only because of this, is it 
immediate self-consciousness of ethical substance. 

The distinction, then, of self-consciousness from the essential nature 
(Wesen) is completely transparent. Because of this the distinctions found 
within that nature itself are not accidental characteristics. On the contrary, 
because of the unity of the essence with self-consciousness (from which 
alone discordance, incongruity, might have come), they are articulated 
groups (Massen) of the unity permeated by its own life, unsundered spirits 


transparent to themselves, stainless forms and shapes of heaven, that 
preserve amidst their differences the untarnished innocence and concord of 
their essential nature. 

Self-consciousness, again, stands likewise in a simple and clear relation 
to those different laws. They are, and nothing more — this is what 
constitutes the consciousness of its relation to them. Thus, Antigone takes 
them for the unwritten and unerring laws of the god — 

“Not now, indeed, nor yesterday, but for aye 

It lives, and no man knows what time it came.” 

They are. If I ask for their origin, and confine them to the point whence 
they arose, that puts me beyond them, for it is | who am now the universal, 
while they are the conditioned and limited. If they are to get the sanction of 
my insight, I have already shaken their immovable nature, their inherent 
constancy, and regard them as something which is perhaps true, but 
possibly may also be not true, so far as I am concerned. True ethical 
sentiment consists just in holding fast and unshaken by what is right, and 
abstaining altogether from what would move or shake it or derive it. 
Suppose a deposit has been made over to me on trust, it is the property of 
another, and I recognize it because it is so, and remain immovable in this 
relation towards it. But if I keep the deposit for myself, then, according to 
the principle I use in testing laws — tautology — I undoubtedly do not 
commit a contradiction; for in that case I do not regard it any longer as the 
property of another. To keep anything which I do not look on as the 
property, of some one else is perfectly consistent. Changing the point of 
view is not contradiction; for what we have to do with is not the point of 
view, but the object and content, which is not to contradict itself. Just as I 
can — as I do, when I give something away in a present — alter the view 
that something is mine into the view that it is the property of another, 
without being thereby guilty of a contradiction, so too I can proceed the 


other way about. It is not, then, because I find something not contradicting 
itself that it is right; but it 1s right because it is the right. That something is 
the property of another, this lies at the basis of what I do. I have not to 
“reason why’, nor to seek out or hit upon thoughts of all kinds, connexions, 
aspects; I have to think neither of giving laws nor of testing them. By all 
such thought-processes on my part I should stultify that relation, since in 
point of fact I could, if I liked, make the opposite suit my indeterminate 
tautological knowledge just as well, and make that the law. But whether this 
or the opposite determination is the right, that 1s settled just as it stands (an 
und fur sich). | might, for my own part, have made the law whichever I 
wanted, and neither of them just as well, and am, by my beginning to test 
them, thereby already on an immoral track. That the right is there for me 
just as it stands — this places me within the substance of ethical reality: and 
in this way that substance is the essence of self-consciousness. But self- 
consciousness, again is its actualization and its existence, its self, and its 


will. 


VI. SPIRIT 


“’QG)- 


TRANSLATOR ’S COMMENTS: IN the preceding section there is analysed the 
attempt on the part of individuality to operate as its own legislator and 
judge of laws holding for individuals. Individuality may claim the privilege 
of enunciating laws universal in character but having their source and 
inspiration solely in the single individual. Such laws can at best only be 
regulative and cannot be constitutive of the substance of individuality; for 
the substance of individuality necessarily involves other individuals within 
it. In short individuality is itself only realized as a part of a concrete whole 
of individuals: its life is drawn from common life in and with others. To 
attempt to enunciate laws from itself as if it could create the conditions of 
its own inherent universality can only issue in one result: laws are furnished 
without the content which gives those laws any meaning, or else the laws 
and the content remain from first to last external to one another. But if laws 
are purely formal, they cease to be i.e. constitutive conditions of 
individuality. Hence the attempt above described is sure to break down by 
its own futility. What is wanted to give the laws meaning is the concrete 
substance of social life: and when this concrete substance is provided ipso 
facto the attempt of individuality to create laws disappears, for these laws 
are already found in operation in social life. Only such laws have reality. 
But this involves the further step that individuality is only realized, only 
finds its true universal content, in and with the order of a society. Here 
alone is individuality what it is in truth, at once a particular focus of self- 
consciousness, and a realization of universal mind. This condition where 
individuality 1s conscious of itself only in and with others, and conscious of 
the common life as its own, is the stage of spiritual existence. Spiritual 


existence and social life thus go together. The following section begins the 
analysis of this phase of experience, which extends from the simplest form 
of sociality — the Family — up to the highest experience of universal mind 
— Religion. 

The immediately succeeding section may be taken as the keystone of the 
whole arch of experience traversed in the Phenomenology. Here it is 
pointed out that all the preceding phases of experience have not merely 
been preparing the way f or what is to follow, but that the various aspects, 
hitherto treated as separate moments of experience, are in reality 
abstractions from the life of concrete spirit now to be discussed and 
analysed. 

It is noteworthy that from this point onwards the argument is less 
negative in its result either directly or indirectly, and is more systematic and 
constructive. This is no doubt largely because hitherto individual mind as 
such has been under review, and this is an abstraction from social mind or 
spiritual existence. 


Spirit 


REASON is spirit, when its certainty of being all reality has been raised to 
the level of truth, and reason is consciously aware of itself as its own world, 
and of the world as itself. The development of spirit was indicated in the 
immediately preceding movement of mind, where the object of 
consciousness, the category pure and simple, rose to be the notion of 
reason. When reason “observes”, this pure unity of ego and existence, the 
unity of subjectivity and objectivity, of for-itself-ness and in-itself-ness-this 
unity is immanent, has the character of implicitness or of being; and 
consciousness of reason finds itself, But the true nature of “observation” is 
rather the transcendence of this instinct of finding its object lying directly at 
hand, and passing beyond this unconscious state of its existence. The 


directly perceived (angeshcaut) category, the thing simply “found”, enters 
consciousness as the self-existence of the ego-ego, which now knows itself 
in the objective reality, and knows itself there as the se/f’ But this feature of 
the category, viz. of being for-itself as opposed to being — immanent — 
within — itself, is equally one-sided, and a moment that cancels itself. The 
category therefore gets for consciousness the character which it possesses in 
its universal truth — it is self-contained essential reality (an und ftir sich 
seyendes Wesen). This character, still abstract, which constitutes the nature 
of absolute fact, of “fact itself’, 1s the beginnings of “spiritual reality” (das 
geistige Wesen); and its mode of consciousness is here a formal knowledge 
of that reality, a knowledge which is occupied with the varied and manifold 
content thereof. This consciousness 1s still, in point of fact, a particular 
individual distinct from the general substance, and either prescribes 
arbitrary laws or thinks it possesses within its own knowledge as such the 
laws as they absolutely are (an und fir sich), and takes itself to be the 
power that passes judgment on them. Or again, looked at from the side of 
the substance, this is seen to be the self-contained and self-sufficient 
spiritual reality, which is not yet a consciousness of its own self. The self- 
contained and self-sufficient reality, however, which is at once aware of 
being actual in the form of consciousness and presents itself to itself, is 
Spirit. 

Its essential spiritual being (Wesen) has been above designated as the 
ethical substance; spirit, however, is concrete ethical actuality 
(Wirklichkeit). Spirit is the self of the actual consciousness, to which spirit 
stands opposed, or rather which appears over against itself, as an objective 
actual world that has lost, however, all sense of strangeness for the self, just 
as the self has lost all sense of having a dependent or independent existence 
by itself, cut off and separated from that world. Being substance and 


universal self-identical permanent essence (Wesen), spirit is the immovable 


irreducible basis and the starting point for the action of all and every one; it 
is their purpose and their goal, because the ideally implicit nature (Ansich) 
of all self-consciousnesses. This substance is likewise the universal product, 
wrought and created by the action of each and all, and constituting their 
unity and likeness and identity of meaning; for it is self-existence 
(Fuirsichseyn), the self, action. Qua substance, spirit is unbending righteous 
selfsameness, self-identity; but qua for-itself, self-existent and self- 
determined (Fursichseyn), its continuity is resolved into discrete elements, 
it is the self-sacrificing soul of goodness, the benevolent essential nature in 
which each fulfils his own special work, rends the continuum of the 
universal substance, and takes his own share of it. This resolution of the 
essence into individual forms is just the aspect of the separate action and the 
separate self of all the several individuals; it is the moving soul of the 
ethical substance, the resultant universal spiritual being. Just because this 
substance is a being resolved in the self, it is not a lifeless essence, but 
actual and alive. 

Spirit is thus the self-supporting absolutely real ultimate being (Wesen). 
All the previous modes of consciousness are abstractions from it: they are 
constituted by the fact that spirit analyses itself, distinguishes its moments, 
and halts at each individual mode in turn. The isolating of such moments 
presupposes spirit itself and requires spirit for its subsistence, in other 
words, this isolation of modes only exists within spirit, which is existence. 
Taken in isolation they appear as if they existed as they stand. But their 
advance and return upon their real ground and essential being showed that 
they are merely moments or vanishing quantities; and this essential being is 
precisely this movement and resolution of these moments. Here, where 
spirit, the reflexion of these moments into itself, has become established, 
our reflexion may briefly recall them in this connexion: they were 


consciousness, self-consciousness, and reason. Spirit is thus Consciousness 


in general, which contains sense-certainty, perception and understanding, so 
far as in analysing its own self it holds fast by the moment of being a reality 
objective to itself, and by abstraction eliminates the fact that this reality is 
its own self objectified, its own self-existence. When again it holds fast by 
the other abstract moment produced by analysis, the fact that its object is its 
own self become objective to itself, is its self-existence, then it is Self- 
consciousness. But as immediate consciousness of its inherent and its 
explicit being, of its immanent self and its objective self, as the unity of 
consciousness and self-consciousness, it is that type of consciousness which 
has Reason: it is the consciousness which, as the word “‘have” indicates, has 
the object in a shape which is implicitly and inherently rational, or is 
categorized, but in such a way that the object is not yet taken by the 
consciousness in question to have the value of a category. Spirit here is that 
consciousness from the immediately preceding consideration of which we 
have arrived at the present stage. Finally, when this reason, which spirit 
“has”, iS seen by spirit to be reason which actually is, to be reason which is 
actual in spirit, and is its world, then spirit has come to its truth; it is spirit, 
the essential nature of ethical life actually existent. 

Spirit, so far as it is the immediate, truth, is the ethical life of a nation: — 
the individual, which is a world. It has to advance to the consciousness of 
what it is immediately; it has to abandon and transcend the beautiful 
simplicity of ethical life, and get to a knowledge of itself by passing through 
a series of stages and forms. The distinction between these and those that 
have gone before consists in their being real spiritual individualities 
(Geister), actualities proper, and instead of being forms merely of 
consciousness, they are forms of a world. 

The living ethical world is spirit in its truth. As it first comes to an 
abstract knowledge of its essential nature, ethical life (Sittlichkeit) 1s 
destroyed in the formal universality of right or legality (Recht). Spirit, being 


now sundered within itself, traces one of its worlds in the element of its 
objectivity as in a crass solid actuality; this is the realm of Culture and 
Civilization; while over against this in the element of thought is traced the 
world of Belief or Faith, the realm of the.Inner Life and Truth (Wesen). 
Both worlds, however, when in the grip of the notion — when grasped by 
spirit which, after this loss of self through self-diremption, penetrates itself 
— are thrown into confusion and revolutionized through individual Insight 
(Einsicht), and the general diffusion of this attitude, known as the 
“Enlightenment” (Aufklarung). And the realm which had thus been divided 
and expanded into the “present” and the “remote beyond”, into the “here” 
and the “yonder”, turns back into self-consciousness. This self- 
consciousness, again, taking now the form of Morality (the inner moral life) 
apprehends itself as the essential truth, and the real essence as its actual self 
no longer puts its world and its ground and basis away outside itself, but 
lets everything fade into itself, and in the form of Conscience (Gewissen) is 
spirit sure and certain (gewiss) of itself. 

The ethical world, the world rent asunder into the “here” and the 
“yonder”, and the moral point of view (moralische Weltanschauung), are, 
then, individual forms of spirit (Geister) whose process and whose return 
into the self of spirit, a self simple and self-existent (ftirsichseyend), will be 
developed. As these attain their goal and final result, the actual self- 
consciousness of Absolute Spirit will make its appearance and be their 


outcome. 


A 


Objective Spirit — The Ethical Order 


Spirit, in its ultimate simple truth, is consciousness, and breaks asunder its 
moments from one another. An act divides spirit into spiritual substance on 
the one side, and consciousness of the substance on the other; and divides 
the substance as well as consciousness. The substance appears in the shape 
of a universal inner nature and purpose standing in contrast to itself qua 
individualized reality. The middle or mediating term, infinite in character, is 
self-consciousness, which, being implicitly the unity of itself and that 
substance, becomes so, now, explicitly (ftir sich), unites the universal inner 
nature and its particular realization, raises the latter to the former and acts 
ethically: and, on the other hand, brings the former down to the latter and 
carries out the purpose, the substance presented merely in thought. In this 
way it brings to light the unity of its self and the substance, and produces 
this unity in the form of its ‘ 
(Wirklichkeit). 

When consciousness breaks up into these elements, the simple substance 


‘work’, and thus as actual concrete fact 


has in part acquired the attitude of opposition to self-consciousness; in part 
it thereby manifests in itself the very nature of consciousness, which 
consists in distinguishing its own content within itself — manifests it as a 
world articulated into its spheres, The substance is thus an ethical being 
split up into distinct elemental forms, a human and a divine law. In the same 
way, the self-consciousness appearing over against the substance assigns 
itself, in virtue of its inner nature, to one of these powers, and, qua 
involving knowledge, gets broken up into ignorance of what it is doing, on 
the one hand, and knowledge of this on the other, a knowledge which for 
that reason proves a deception. It learns, therefore, through its own act at 
once the contradictory nature of those powers into which the inner 
substance divided itself, and their mutual overthrow, as well as the 
contradiction between its knowledge of the ethical character of its act and 
what is truly and essentially ethical, and so finds its own destruction. In 


point of fact, however, the ethical substance has by this process become 
actual concrete self-consciousness: in other words this particular self has 
become self-sufficient and self-dependent — (Anund Fiirsichseyenden), but 
precisely thereby the ethical order has been overthrown and destroyed. 

1. Der wahre Geist. 

2. Sittlichkeit. 


The Ethical World: Law Human and Divine: Man and Woman 


Translator s comments: The first step in the analysis of spirit is to take 
spirit as a realized actual social order, immediately given as a historical fact, 
and present directly to the minds of the individuals composing it. This is 
social life as an established routine of human adjustments, where the natural 
characteristics and constitution of its moral individuals are absorbed and 
built into the single substance of the living social whole. It is spirit as an 
objectively embodied whole of essentially spiritual individuals, without any 
consciousness of opposition to one another or to the whole, and with an 
absolute unbroken sense of their own security and fulfilment within the 
substance of social mind. It is spirit at the level of naive acquiescence in the 
law and order of conventional life. 

But such a self-complete type of experience has various levels of 
realization. It cannot exist except through the union of opposing elements; 
and the central principle of all experience, self-consciousness, which 
assumes here such a concrete form, has abundant material on which to 
exercise its function of creating and uniting distinctions. The first level is 
determined by the fact that the substance of social life is constituted out of 
the quasi-natural phenomena of human genus and species, of race and 
nationality, on the one hand, and the purely natural element of specialized 


individual sex on the other. These two aspects go together; the sex-relations 
of individuals maintain race and nationality, the nation lives in and through 
its sexually distinct individuals. The social order as an order is realized and 
maintained in the medium of these elements. The fact that this order is an 
order of universal mind gives it a permanence, an inviolability, an 
absoluteness, which are inseparable from it, so inseparable that the order 1s 
looked on as having its roots in the Absolute Mind, and as deriving its 
authority from it. The social order on this aspect consists of a divinely 
established and divinely sanctioned régime; the gods are the guardians of 
the city, of the hearth and the home. On the other hand the expression of 
this order varies, and is enunciated from time to time in the history of a 
community. The order in this sense is made by man; the law of the social 
order thus becomes a human law, determined by human conditions and 
human ends; it is a round of conventions and customs. These two forms of 
order are inseparable in the life of a community, and they subsist together 
and side beside at this level of social consciousness. They may lead to 
conflict in the life of the individual in the community, and have to be 
reconciled by force or otherwise; and they become associated and 
connected with the fundamental differences of individuality above referred 
to. 

The analysis of this level of social life constituted as above furnishes the 
argument of the following section. With Hegel’s treatment of the 
relationships holding between Husband and Wife, Parents and Children, 
Brothers and Sisters should be read Aristotle’s discussion of social 
fellowship in Eth. Nicom. Bks. VIII, IX. 


The Ethical World: Law Human and Divine: Man and Woman 


THE simple substance of spirit, being consciousness, divides itself into 
parts. In other words, just as consciousness of abstract sensuous existence 
passes over into perception, so does immediate certainty of real ethical 
existence; and just as for sense-perception bare “being” becomes a “thing” 
with many properties, so for ethical perception a given act becomes a reality 
involving many ethical relations. For the former, again, the unnecessary 
plurality of properties concentrates itself into the form of an essential 
opposition between individual and universal; and still more for the latter, 
which is consciousness purified and substantial, the plurality of ethical 
moments is reduced to and assumes a twofold form, that of a law of 
individuality and a law of universality. Each of these areas or “masses” of 
the substance remains, however, spirit in its entirety. If in sense-perception 
“things” have no other substantial reality than the two determinations of 
individual and universal, these determinations express, in the present 
instance, merely the superficial opposition of both sides to one another. 

Individuality, in the case of the subject (Wesen) we are here considering, 
has the significance of self-consciousness in general, not of any particular 
consciousness we care to take. The ethical substance is, thus, in this 
determination actual concrete substance, Absolute Spirit realized in the 
plurality of distinct consciousnesses definitely existing. It [this spirit] is the 
community (Gemeinwesen) which, as we entered the stage of the practical 
embodiment of reason in general, came before us as the absolute and 
ultimate reality, and which here comes objectively before itself in its true 
nature as a conscious ethical reality (Wesen), and as the essential reality for 
that mode of consciousness we are now dealing with. it is spirit which is for 
itself, since it maintains itself by being reflected in the minds of the 
component individuals; and which 1s in itse/f or substance, since it preserves 
them within itself. Qua actual substance, that spirit is a Nation (Volk); qua 


concrete consciousness, it is the Citizens of the nation. This consciousness 


has its essential being in simple spirit, and is certain of itself in the actual 
realization of this spirit, in the entire nation; it has its truth there directly, 
not therefore in something unreal, but in a spirit which exists and makes 
itself felt. 

This spirit can be named Human Law, because it has its being essentially 
in the form of self-conscious actuality. In the form of universality, that spirit 
is the law known to everybody, familiar and recognized, and is the everyday 
Customary Convention (Sitte); in the form of particularity it is the concrete 
certainty of itself in any and every individual; and the certainty of itself as a 
single individuality is that spirit in the form of Government. Its true and 
complete nature is seen in its authoritative validity openly and unmistakably 
manifested, an existence which takes the form of unconstrained independent 
objective fact, and is immediately apprehended with conscious certainty in 
this form. 

Over against this power and publicity of the ethical secular human order 
there appears, however, another power, the Divine Law. For the ethical 
power of the state, being the movement of self-conscious action, finds its 
opposition in the simple immediate essential being of the ethical order; qua 
actual concrete universality, it is a force exerted against the independence of 
the individual; and, gua actuality in general, it finds inherent in that 
essential being something other than the power of the state. 

We mentioned before that each of the opposite ways in which the ethical 
substance exists contains that substance in its entirety, and contains all 
moments of its contents. If, then, the community is that substance in the 
form of self-consciously realized action, the other side has the form of 
immediate or directly existent substance. The latter is thus, on the one band, 
the inner principle (Begriff) or universal possibility of the ethical order in 
general, but, on the other hand, contains within it also the moment of self- 
consciousness. This moment which expresses the ethical order in this 


element of immediacy or mere being, which, in other words, is an 
immediate consciousness of self (both as regards its essence and its 
particular thisness) in an other’ — and hence, is a natural ethical 
community — this is the Family. The family, as the inner indwelling 
principle of sociality operating in an unconscious way, stands opposed to its 
own actuality when explicitly conscious; as the basis of the actuality of a 
nation, it stands in contrast to the nation itself; as the immediate ethical 
existence, it stands over against the ethical order which shapes and 
preserves itself by work for universal ends; the Penates of the family stand 
in contrast to the universal spirit. 

Although the ethical existence of the family has the character of 
immediacy, it is within itself an ethical entity, but not so far as it is the 
natural relation of its component members, or so far as their connexion is 
one immediately holding between individual concrete beings. For the 
ethical element is intrinsically universal and this relation established by 
nature is essentially just as much a spiritual fact, and is only ethical by 
being spiritual. Let us see wherein its peculiar ethical character consists. 

In the first place, because the ethical element is the intrinsically universal 
element, the ethical relation between the members of the family is not that 
of sentiment or the relationship of love. The ethical element in this case 
seems bound to be placed in the relation of the individual member of the 
family to the entire family as the real substance, so that the purpose of his 
action and the content of his actuality are taken from this substance, are 
derived solely from the family life. But the conscious purpose which 
dominates the action of this whole, so far as that purpose concerns that 
whole, is itself the individual member. The procuring and maintaining of 
power and wealth turn, in part, merely on needs and wants, and are a matter 
that has to do with desire; in part, they become in their higher object 
something which is merely of mediate significance. This object does not fall 


within the family itself, but concerns what is truly universal, the 
community; it acts rather in a negative way on the family, and consists in 
setting the individual outside the family, in subduing his merely natural 
existence and his mere particularity and so drawing him on towards virtue, 
towards living in and for the universal. The positive purpose peculiar to the 
family is the individual as such. Now in order that this relationship may be 
ethical, neither the individual who does an act, nor he to whom the act 
refers must show any trace of contingency such as obtains in rendering 
some particular help or service. The content of the ethical act must be 
substantial in character, or must be entire and universal; hence it can only 
stand in relation to the entire individual, to the individual gua universal. 
And this, again, must not be taken as if 1t were merely in idea that an act of 
service furthered his entire happiness, whereas the service, taken as an 
immediate or concrete act, only does something particular in regard to him. 
Nor must we think that the ethical act, like a process of education, really 
takes him as its object, and, dealing with him as a whole, in a series of 
efforts, produces him as a kind of work; for there, apart from the purpose, 
which operates in a negative way on the family, the real act has merely a 
limited content. Finally, just as little should we take it that the service 
rendered is a help in time of need, by which in truth the entire individual is 
saved; for such help is itself an entirely casual act, the occasion of which is 
an ordinary actuality which can as well be as not be. The act, then, which 
embraces the entire existence of the blood relation does not concern the 
citizen, for he does not belong to the family, nor does it deal with one who 
is going to be a citizen and so will cease to have the significance of a mere 
particular individual: it has as its object and content this specific individual 
belonging to the family, takes him as a universal being, divested of his 
sensuous, or particular reality. The act no longer concerns the living but the 
dead, one who has passed through the long sequence of his broken and 


diversified existence and gathered up his being into its one completed 
embodiment, who has lifted himself out of the unrest of a life of chance and 
change into the peace of simple universality. Because it is only as citizen 
that he is real and substantial, the individual, when not a citizen, and 
belonging to the family, is merely unreal insubstantial shadow. 

This condition of universality, which the individual as such reaches, is 
mere being, death; it is the immediate issue of the process of nature, and is 
not the action of a conscious mind. The duty of the member of a family is 
on that account to attach this aspect too, in order that this last phase of being 
also (this universal being), may not belong to nature alone, and remain 
something irrational, but may be something actually done, and the right of 
consciousness be asserted in it. Or rather the significance of the act is that, 
because in truth the peace and universality of a self-conscious being does 
not belong to nature, the apparent claim which nature has made to act in this 
way may be given up and the truth reinstated. 

What nature did in the individual’s case concerns the aspect in which his 
process of becoming universal is manifested as the movement of an 
existent. It takes effect no doubt within the ethical community, and has this 
in view as its purpose: death is the fulfilment and highest task which the 
individual as such undertakes on its behalf. But so far as he is essentially a 
particular individual, it is an accident that his death was connected directly 
with his labour for the universal whole, and was the outcome of his toil; 
partly because, if it was so, it is the natural course of the negativity of the 
individual gua existent, in which consciousness does not return into itself 
and become self-conscious; or, again, because, since the process of the 
existent consists in becoming cancelled and transcended and attaining the 
stage of independent self-existence, death is the aspect of diremption, where 
the self-existence, which is obtained, is something other than that being 
which entered on the process. 


Because the ethical order is spirit in its immediate truth, those aspects 
into which its conscious life breaks up fall also into this form of immediacy; 
and the individual’s particularity passes over into this abstract negativity, 
which, being in itself without consolation or reconcilement, must receive 
them essentially through a concrete and external act. 

Blood-relationship therefore supplements the abstract natural process by 
adding to it the process of consciousness, by interrupting the work of 
nature, and rescuing the blood-relation from destruction; or better, because 
destruction, the passing into mere being, is necessary, it takes upon itself the 
act of destruction. 

Through this it comes about that the universal being, the sphere of death, 
is also something which has returned into itself, something self-existent; the 
powerless bare particular unity is raised to universal individuality. The dead 
individual, by his having detached and liberated his being from his action or 
his negative unity, is an empty particular, merely existing passively for 
some other, at the mercy of every lower irrational organic agency, and the 
[chemical, physical] forces of abstract material elements, both of which are 
now stronger than himself, the former on account of the life which they 
have, the latter on account of their negative nature. The family keeps away 
from the dead this dishonouring of him by the desires of unconscious 
organic agencies and by abstract elements, puts its own action in place of 
theirs, and weds the relative to the bosom of the earth, the elemental 
individuality that passes not away. Thereby the family makes the dead a 
member of a community which prevails over and holds under control the 
powers of the particular material elements and the lower living creatures, 
which sought to have their way with the dead and destroy him. 

This last duty thus accomplishes the complete divine law, or constitutes 
the positive ethical act towards the given individual. Every other relation 
towards him which does not remain at the level of love, but is ethical, 


belongs to human law, and has the negative significance of lifting the 
individual above the confinement within the natural community to which he 
belongs as a concrete individual. But, now, though human right has for its 
content and power the actual ethical substance consciously aware of itself, 
the entire nation, while divine right and law derive theirs from the particular 
individual who is beyond the actual, yet he is still not without power. His 
power lies in the abstract pure universal, the elemental individual, which 
seizes upon the individuality that cuts itself loose from the element and 
constitutes the self-conscious reality of the nation, and draws it back into 
the pure abstraction which is its essential nature: draws it back just as that 
essence is its ultimate ground and source. How this power is made explicit 
in the nation itself will come out more fully as we proceed. 

Now in the one law as in the other there are differences and stages. For 
since these laws involve the element of consciousness in both cases, 
distinction is developed within themselves: and this is just what constitutes 
the peculiar process of their life. The consideration of these differences 
brings out the way they operate, and the kind of self-consciousness at work 
in both the universal essential principles (Wesen) of the ethical world, as 
also their connexion and transition into one another. 

The community, the upper law whose validity is open to the light of day, 
has its concrete vitality in government; for in government it is an individual 
whole. Government is concrete actual spirit reflected into itself, the self 
pure and simple of the entire ethical substance. This simple force allows, 
indeed, the community to unfold and expand into its component members, 
and to give each part subsistence and self-existence of its own 
(Fursichseyn). Spirit finds in this way its realization or its objective 
existence, and the family is the medium in which this realization takes 
effect. But spirit is at the same time the force of the whole, combining these 
parts again within the unity which negates them, giving them the feeling of 


their want of independence, and keeping them aware that their life only lies 
in the whole. The community may thus, on the one hand, organize itself into 
the systems of property and of personal independence, of personal right and 
right in things; and, on the other hand, articulate the various ways of 
working for what in the first instance are particular ends — those of gain 
and enjoyment — into their own special guilds and associations, and may 
thus make them independent. The spirit of universal assemblage and 
association is the single and simple principle, and the negative essential 
factor at work in the segregation and isolation of these systems. In order not 
to let them get rooted and settled in this isolation and thus break up the 
whole into fragments and let the common spirit evaporate, government has 
from time to time to shake them to the very centre by War. By this means it 
confounds the order that has been established and arranged, and violates 
their right to independence, while the individuals (who, being absorbed 
therein, get adrift from the whole, striving after inviolable self-existence 
(Fursichseyn) and personal security), are made, by the task thus imposed on 
them by government, to feel the power of their lord and master, death. By 
thus breaking up the form of fixed stability, spirit guards the ethical order 
from sinking into merely natural existence, preserves the self of which it is 
conscious, and raises that self to the level of freedom and its own powers. 
The negative essential being shows itself to be the might proper of the 
community and the force it has for self-maintenance. The community 
therefore finds the true principle and corroboration of its power in the inner 
nature of divine law, and in the kingdom of the nether world. 

The divine law which holds sway in the family has also on its side 
distinctions within itself, the relations among which make up the living 
process of its realization. Amongst the three relationships, however, of 
husband and wife, parents and children, brothers and sisters, the 
relationship of husband and wife is to begin with the primary and 


immediate form in which one consciousness recognizes itself in another, 
and in which each knows that reciprocal recognition. Being natural self- 
knowledge, knowledge of self on the basis of nature and not on that of 
ethical life, 1t merely represents and typifies in a figure the life of spirit, and 
is not spirit itself actually realized. Figurative representation, however, has 
its reality in an other than it is. This relationship, therefore, finds itself 
realized not in itself as such, but in the child — an other, in whose coming 
into being that relationship consists, and with which it passes away. And 
this change from one generation onwards to another 1s permanent in and as 
the life of a nation. 

The reverent devotion (Pietat) of husband and wife towards one another 
is thus mixed up with a natural relation and with feeling, and their 
relationship is not inherently self-complete; similarly, too, the second 
relationship, the reverent devotion of parents and children to one another. 
The devotion of parents towards their children is affected with emotion just 
by their being consciously realized in what is external to themselves (viz. 
the children), and by their seeing them become something on their own 
account without this returning to the parents; independent existence on the 
part of the children remains a foreign reality, a reality all their own. The 
devotion of children, again, towards their parents is conversely affected by 
their coming into being from, or having their essential nature in, what is 
external to themselves (viz. the parents) and passes away; and by their 
attaining independent existence and a self-consciousness of their own solely 
through separation from the source whence they came — a separation in 
which the spring gets exhausted. 

Both these relationships are constituted by and hold within the transience 
and the dissimilarity of the two sides, which are assigned to them. 

An unmixed intransitive form of relationship, however, holds between 


brother and sister. They are the same blood, which, however, in them has 


entered into a condition of stable equilibrium. They therefore stand in no 
such natural relation as husband and wife, they do not desire one another; 
nor have they given to one another, nor received from one another, this 
independence of individual being; they are free individualities with respect 
to each other. The feminine element, therefore, in the form of the sister, 
premonizes and foreshadows most completely the nature of ethical life 
(sittliches Wesen). She does not become conscious of it, and does not 
actualize it, because the law of the family is her inherent implicit inward 
nature, which does not lie open to the daylight of consciousness, but 
remains inner feeling and the divine element exempt from actuality. The 
feminine life is attached to these household divinities (Penates), and sees in 
them both her universal substance, and her particular individuality, yet so 
views them that this relation of her individuality to them is at the same time 
not the natural one of pleasure. 

As a daughter, the woman must now see her parents pass away with 
natural emotion and yet with ethical resignation, for it is only at the cost of 
this condition that she can come to that individual existence of which she is 
capable. She thus cannot see her independent existence positively attained 
in her relation to her parents. The relationships of mother and wife, 
however, are individualized partly in the form of something natural, which 
brings pleasure; partly in the form of something negative, which finds 
simply its own evanescence in those relationships; partly again the 
individualization is just on that account something contingent which can be 
replaced by an other particular individuality. In a household of the ethical 
kind, a woman’s relationships are not based on a reference to this particular 
husband, this particular child but to a husband, to children in general — not 
to feeling, but to the universal. The distinction between her ethical life 
(Sittlichkeit) (while it determines her particular existence and brings her 
pleasure) and that of her husband consists just in this, that it has always a 


directly universal significance for her, and is quite alien to the impulsive 
condition of mere particular desire. On the other hand, in the husband these 
two aspects get separated; and since he possesses, as a citizen, the self- 
conscious power belonging to the universal life, the life of the social whole, 
he acquires thereby the rights of desire, and keeps himself at the same time 
in detachment from it. So far, then, as particularity is implicated in this 
relationship in the case of the wife, her ethical life is not purely ethical; so 
far, however, as it is ethical, the particularity is a matter of indifference, and 
the wife is without the moment of knowing herself as this particular self in 
and through an other. 

The brother, however, is in the eyes of the sister a being whose nature is 
unperturbed by desire and is ethically like her own; her recognition in him 
is pure and unmixed with any sexual relation. The indifference 
characteristic of particular existence and the ethical contingency thence 
arising are, therefore, not present in this relationship; instead, the moment 
of individual selfhood, recognizing and being recognized, can here assert its 
right, because it is bound up with the balance and equilibrium resulting 
from their being of the same blood, and from their being related in a way 
that involves no mutual desire. The loss of a brother is thus irreparable to 
the sister, and her duty towards him is the highest. 

This relationship at the same time is the limit, at which the circumscribed 
life of the family is broken up, and passes beyond itself. The brother is the 
member of the family in whom its spirit becomes individualized, and 
enabled thereby to turn towards another sphere, towards what is other than 
and external to itself, and pass over into consciousness of universality. The 
brother leaves this immediate, rudimentary, and, therefore, strictly speaking, 
negative ethical life of the family, in order to acquire and produce the 
concrete ethical order which is conscious of itself. 


He passes from the divine law, within whose realm he lived, over to the 
human law. The sister, however, becomes, or the wife remains, director of 
the home and the preserver of the divine law. In this way both the sexes 
overcome their merely natural being, and become ethically significant, as 
diverse forms dividing between them the different aspects which the ethical 
substance assumes. Both these universal factors of the ethical world have 
their specific individuality in naturally distinct self-consciousnesses, for the 
reason that the spirit at work in the ethical order is the immediate unity of 
the substance [of ethical life] with self-consciousness — an immediacy 
which thus appears as the existence of a natural difference, at once as 
regards its aspect of reality and of difference. It is that aspect which, in the 
notion of spiritual reality, came to light as “original determinate nature’, 
when we were dealing with the stage of “Individuality which is real to 
itself’. This moment loses the indeterminateness which it still has there, and 
the contingent diversity of “constitution” and “capacities”. It is now the 
specific opposition of the two sexes, whose natural character acquires at the 
same time the significance of their respective ethical determinations. 

The distinction of the sexes and of their ethical content remains all the 
same within the unity of the ethical substance, and its process is just the 
constant development of that substance. The husband 1s sent forth by the 
spirit of the family into the life of the community, and finds there his self- 
conscious reality. Just as the family thereby finds in the community its 
universal substance and subsistence, conversely the community finds in the 
family the formal element of its own realization, and in the divine law its 
power and confirmation. Neither of the two is alone self-complete. Human 
law as a living and active principle proceeds from the divine, the law 
holding on earth from that of the nether world, the conscious from the 


unconscious, mediation from immediacy; and returns too whence it came. 


The power of the nether world, on the other hand, finds its realization upon 
earth; it comes through consciousness to have existence and efficacy. 

The universal elements of the ethical life are thus the (ethical) substance 
qua universal, and that substance gua particular consciousness. Their 
universal actuality is the nation and the family; while they get their natural 
self, and their operative individuality, in man and woman. Here in this 
content of the ethical world we see attained those purposes which the 
previous insubstantial modes of conscious life set before them. What 
Reason apprehended only as an object has become Self-consciousness, and 
what self-consciousness merely contained within it is here explicit true 
reality. What Observation knew — an object given externally and picked 
up, and one in the constitution of which the subject knowing had no share 
— is here a given ethical condition, a custom found lying ready at hand, but 
a reality which is at the same time the deed and product of the subject 
finding it. The individual who seeks the “pleasure” of enjoying his 
particular individuality finds it in the family life, and the “necessity” in 
which that pleasure passes away is his own self-consciousness as a citizen 
of his nation. Or, again, it is knowing the “law of his own heart” as the law 
of all hearts, knowing the, consciousness of self to be the recognized and 
universal ordinance of society: it is “virtue”, which enjoys the fruits of its 
own sacrifice, which brings about what it sets out to do, viz. to bring the 
essential nature into the light of the actual present — and its enjoyment is 
this universal life. Finally, consciousness of “fact as such” (der Sache 
selbst) gets satisfaction in the real substance, which contains and maintains 
in positive form the abstract aspects of that empty category. That substance 
finds a genuine content in the powers of the ethical order, a content that 
takes the place of those insubstantial commands which the “healthy human 
reason” wanted to give and to know: and in consequence thus gets a 


concrete inherently determinate standard for “testing”, not the laws, but 
what is done. 

The whole is a stable equilibrium of all the parts, and each part a spirit in 
its native element, a spirit which does not seek its satisfaction beyond itself, 
but has the satisfaction within itself for the reason that itself is in this 
balanced equipoise with the whole. This condition of stable equilibrium 
can, doubtless, only be living by inequality arising within it, and being 
brought back again to equipoise by Righteousness and Justice. Justice, 
however, is neither an alien principle (Wesen) holding somewhere remote 
from the present, nor the realization (unworthy of the name of justice) of 
mutual malice, treachery, ingratitude, etc., which, in the unintelligent way 
of chance and accident, would fulfil the law by a kind of irrational 
connexion without any controlling idea, action by commission and 
omission, without any consciousness of what was involved. On the 
contrary, being justice in human law, it brings back to the whole, to the 
universal life of society, what has broken away separately from the harmony 
and equilibrium of the whole: — the independent classes and individuals. In 
this way justice is the government of the nation, and is its all-pervading 
essential life in a consciously present individual form, and is the personal 
self-conscious will of all. 

That justice, however, which restores to equilibrium the universal when 
getting the mastery over the particular individual, is similarly the simple 
single spirit of the individual who has suffered wrong; it is not broken up 
into the two elements, one who has suffered wrong and a far-away remote 
reality (Wesen). The individual himself is the power of the “nether” world, 
and that reality is his “fury”, wreaking vengeance upon him. For his 
individuality, his blood still lives in the house, his substance has a lasting 
actuality. The wrong, which can be brought upon the individual in the realm 
of the ethical world, consists merely in this, that a bare something by 


chance happens to him. The power which perpetrates on the conscious 
individual this wrong of making him into a mere thing is “nature” it is the 
universality not of the community, but the abstract universality of mere 
existence. And the particular individual, in wiping out the wrong suffered, 
turns not against the community — for he has not suffered at its hands — 
but against the latter. As we saw, the consciousness of those who share the 
blood of the individual removes this wrong in such a way that what has 
happened becomes rather a work of their own doing, and hence bare 
existence, the last state, gets also to be something willed, and thus an object 
of gratification. 

The ethical realm remains in this way permanently a world without blot 
or stain, a world untainted by any internal dissension. So, too, its process 1s 
an untroubled transition from one of its powers to the other, in such a way 
that each preserves and produces the other. We see it no doubt divided into 
two ultimate elements and their realization: but their opposition is rather the 
confirming and substantiation of one through the other; and where they 
directly come in contact with each other as actual factors, their mediating 
common element is the immediate permeation of the one with the other. 
The one extreme, universal spirit conscious of itself, becomes, through the 
individuality of man, linked together with its other extreme, its force and its 
element, with unconscious spirit. On the other hand, divine law is 
individualized, the unconscious spirit of the particular individual finds its 
existence, in woman, through the mediation of whom the unconscious spirit 
comes out of its unrealizedness into actuality, and rises out of the state of 
unknowing and unknown, into the conscious realm of universal spirit. The 
union of man with woman constitutes the operative mediating agency for 
the whole, and constitutes the element which, while separated into the 
extremes of divine and human law, is, at the same time, their immediate 


union. This union, again, turns both those first mediate connexions 


(Schlusse) into one and the same synthesis, and unites into one process the 
twofold movement in opposite directions-one from reality to unreality, the 
downward movement of human law, organized into independent members, 
to the danger and trial of death,-the other, from unreality to reality, the 
upward movement of the law of the nether world to the daylight of 
conscious existence. Of these movements the former falls to man, the latter 


to woman. 
b 
Ethical Action. Knowledge, Human and Divine. Guilt and Destiny 


Translator s comments: A fundamental condition of social order is that it is 
maintained by action on the part of the individual members of a society; 
action is a fundamental principle of distinction between individuals, is the 
way they make their contribution to social life, and is also the way by which 
the continuance of social life is ceaselessly broken and reconstituted. In a 
comprehensive sense therefore action is the principle by which distinction 
in unity is carried out in social life. The consideration of its significance is 
thus an essential problem of social mind. Action must be considered at once 
with reference to individuality and also with reference to those conceptions 
of social order as containing both “divine” and “human” law. In the 
following section, this analysis is undertaken. 

The specific historical background of Hegel’s thought in this section, and 
to some extent in the preceding section, is supplied by the social life of the 
Greek city state. The Greek city state has been taken as the type, so to say, 
of spiritual existence realized as a self-complete ethical order. But the social 
life of Greece is here in large measure read and interpreted in the light of 
the dramatization of Greek ethical conceptions by the great Greek 
tragedians, especially Sophocles. This accounts for the repeated reference to 


the purely dramatic conception of the “destiny” or the “pathic” element in 
the life of the individual whose spiritual existence is completely bound up 
with the established social order. It is in Greece that we find most fully 
realized the all-sufficiency of the state for the individual, which Hegel has 
here in view, a sufficiency which was at once the strength and beauty, as 
well as the pathos and weakness, of Greek social life. 

With this and the preceding section should be read Hegel’s Philosophy of 
History, Part I, “The Greek World”. 


Ethical Action. Knowledge, Human and Divine. Guilt and Destiny 


IN the form presented by the opposition of elements in the realm just 
dealt with, self-consciousness has not yet come to its rights as a single 
individuality. Individuality there has, on one side, the sense of merely 
universal will, on the other, of consanguinity of the family. This particular 
individual has merely the significance of shadowy unreality. There is as yet 
no performance of an act. The act, however, is the realized self. It breaks in 
upon the untroubled stable organization and movement of the ethical world. 
What there appears as ordinance and harmony between both its constituent 
elements, each of which confirms and complements the other, becomes 
through the performing of an act a transition of opposites into one another, 
by which each proves to be the annihilation rather than the confirmation of 
its self and its opposite. It becomes the process of negation or destruction, 
the eternal necessity of awful destiny, which engulfs in the abyss of its bare 
identity divine and human law alike, as well as both the self-conscious 
factors in which these powers subsist; and, to our view, passes over into the 
absolute self-existence of mere single self-consciousness. 

The basis from which this movement proceeds, and on which it takes 
effect, is the kingdom of the ethical order. But the activity at work in this 


process is self-consciousness. Being ethical consciousness, it is the pure and 
simple direction of activity towards the essential principle of the ethical life 
— itis Duty. There is no caprice, and likewise no struggle, no indecision in 
it, since it has given up legislating and testing laws: the essential ethical 
principle is, for it, something immediate, unwavering, without 
contradiction. There is therefore neither the painful spectacle of finding 
itself in a collision between passion and duty, nor the comic spectacle of a 
collision between duty and duty — a collision, which so far as content goes 
is the same as that between passion and duty; for passion can also be 
presented as a duty, because duty, when consciousness withdraws into itself 
and leaves its immediate essential, substance (Wesenheit), comes to be the 
formal universal, into which one content fits equally well with another, as 
we found before. The collision of duties is, however, comical, because it 
brings out the contradiction inherent in the idea of an absolute standing 
opposed to another absolute, expresses something absolute and then directly 
the annihilation of this so-called absolute or duty. The ethical 
consciousness, however, knows what it has to do; and is decided, whether it 
is to belong to divine or human law. This directness which characterizes its 
decision is something immanent and inherent (Ansichseyn), and hence has 
at the same time the significance of a natural condition of being, as we saw. 
Nature, not the accident of circumstances or choice, assigns one sex to one 
law the other to the other law; or conversely both the ethical powers 
themselves establish their individual existence and actualization in the two 
SeXeS. 

Thus, then, because on the one side the ethical order consists essentially 
in this immediate directness of decision, and therefore only the one law is 
for consciousness the essential reality; while, on the other side, the powers 
of the ethical order are actual in the self of conscious life — in this way 
these forces acquire the significance of excluding one another and of being 


opposed to one another. They are explicit in self-consciousness just as they 
were merely implicit in the realm of the ethical order. The ethical 
consciousness, because it is decisively on the side of one of them, is 
essentially Character. There is not for it equal essentiality in both. The 
opposition therefore appears as an unfortunate collision of duty merely with 
reality, on which right has no hold. The ethical consciousness is gua self- 
consciousness in this opposition, and being so, it at once proceeds either to 
subdue by force this reality opposed to the law which it accepts, or to get 
round this reality by craft. Since it sees right only on its own side, and 
wrong on the other, so, of these two, that which belongs to divine law 
detects, on the other side, mere arbitrary fortuitous human violence, while 
what appertains to human law finds in the other the obstinacy and 
disobedience of subjective self-sufficiency. For the commands of 
government have a universal sense and meaning open to the light of day; 
the will of the other law, however, is the inner concealed meaning of the 
realm of darkness (unterirdisch), a meaning which appears expressed as the 
will of a particular being, and in contradicting the first is malicious offence. 
There arises in this way in consciousness the opposition between what is 
known and what is not known, just as, in the case of substance, there was an 
opposition between the conscious and the unconscious; and the absolute 
right of ethical self-consciousness comes into conflict with the divine right 
of the essential reality. Self-consciousness, gua consciousness, takes the 
objective actuality, as such, to have essential being. Looking at its 
substance, however, it is the unity of itself and this opposite, and the ethical 
self-consciousness is consciousness of that substance: the object, qua 
opposed to self-consciousness, has, therefore, entirely lost the characteristic 
of having essential being by itself. Just as the spheres [of conscious life] 
where the object is merely a “thing” are long past and gone, so, too, are 
these spheres, where consciousness sets up and establishes something from 


out itself, and turns a particular moment into the essential reality (Wesen). 
Against such one-sidedness actual concrete reality has a power of its own; it 
takes the side of truth against consciousness and shows consciousness itself 
what the truth is. The ethical consciousness, however, has drunk from the 
cup of the absolute substance, forgotten all the one-sidedness of isolating 
self-existence, all its purposes and peculiar notions, and has, therefore, at 
the same time drowned in this Stygian stream all essentiality of nature and 
all the independence claimed by the objective reality. Its absolute right, 
therefore, when it acts in accordance with ethical law, is to find in this 
actualization nothing else than the fulfilment and performance of this law 
itself: and that the deed should manifest nothing but ethical action. 

The ethical, being absolute essence and absolute power at once, cannot 
endure any perversion of its content. If it were merely absolute essence 
without power, it might undergo perversion at the hands of individuality. 
But this latter, being ethical consciousness, has renounced all perverting 
when it gave up its one-sided subjectivity (Fuirsichseyn). Conversely, again, 
mere power might be perverted by the essential reality, if power were still a 
subjectivity of that kind. On account of this unity, individuality is a pure 
form of the substance which is the content, and action consists in transition 
from thought over into reality, merely as the process of an unreal 
opposition, whose moments have no special and particular content distinct 
from one another, and no essential nature of their own. The absolute right of 
ethical consciousness 1s, therefore, that the deed, the mode and form of its 
realization, should be nothing else than it knows. 

But the essential ethical reality has split asunder into two laws, and 
consciousness, taking up an undivided single attitude towards law, is 
assigned only to one. Just as this simple consciousness takes its stand on the 
absolute right that the essential reality has appeared to it gua ethical as that 
reality inherently is, so, too, this essence insists on the right belonging to its 


reality, i.e. the right of having a double form. This right of the essential 
reality does not, however, at the same time stand over against and opposed 
to self-consciousness, as if 1t were to be found anywhere else; rather it is the 
essential nature of self-consciousness. Only there has it its existence and its 
power; and its opposition is the act of self-consciousness itself. For the 
latter, just in that it is a self to itself, and proceeds to act, lifts itself out of 
the state of simple immediacy, and itself sets up the division into two. By 
the act it gives up the specific character of the ethical life, that of being pure 
and simple certainty of immediate truth, and sets up the division of itself 
into self as active and reality over against it, and for it, therefore, negative. 
By the act it thus becomes Guilt. For the deed is its doing, and doing is its 
inmost nature. And the guilt acquires also the meaning of Crime; for as 
simple ethical consciousness it has turned to and conformed itself to the one 
law, but turned away from the other and thus violates the latter by its deed. 

Guilt is not an external indifferent entity (Wesen) with the double 
meaning, that the deed, as actualiv manifested to the light of day, may be an 
action of the guilty self, or may not be so, as if with the doing of, it there 
could be connected something external and accidental that did not belong to 
it, from which point of view, therefore, the action would be innocent. Rather 
the act is itself this diremption, this affirming itself for itself, and 
establishing over against this an. alien external reality. That such a reality 
exists is due to the deed itself, and is the outcome of it. Hence, innocence is 
an attribute merely of the want of action (Nicht-thun), a state like the mere 
being of a stone, and one which is not even true of a child. 

Looking at the content, however, the ethical act contains the element of 
wrongdoing, because it does not cancel and transcend the natural allotment 
of the two laws to the two sexes; but rather, being an undivided attitude 
towards the law, keeps within the sphere of natural immediacy, and, qua 
acting, turns this one-sidedness into guilt, by merely laying hold of one side 


of the essential reality and taking up a negative relation towards the other, 
i.e. violating it. Where, in the general ethical life, guilt and crime, deeds and 
actions, come in, will be more definitely brought out later. Meantime, so 
much is at once clear, that it is not this particular individual who acts and 
becomes guilty. For he, gua this particular self, is merely a shadowy 
unreality; he is merely gua universal self, and individuality is purely the 
formal aspect of doing anything at all, while its content is the laws and 
customs, which, for the individual, are, specifically, the laws and customs of 
his class or station. He is the substance gua genus, which by its 
determinateness becomes, no doubt, a species, but the specific form remains 
at the same time the generic universal. Self-consciousness within the life of 
a nation descends from the universal only down as far as specific 
particularity, but not as far as the single individuality, which sets up an 
exclusive self, establishes in its action a reality negative to itself. On the 
contrary, the action of that self-consciousness rests on secure confidence in 
the whole, into which there enters nothing alien or foreign, neither fear nor 
hostility. 

Ethical self-consciousness now comes to find in its deed the full explicit 
meaning of concrete real action as much when it followed divine law as 
when it followed human. The law manifest to it is, in the essential reality, 
bound up with its opposite; the essential reality is the unity of both; but the 
deed has merely carried out one as against the other. But being bound up 
with this other in the inner reality, the fulfilment of the one calls forth the 
other, in the shape of something which, having been violated and now 
become hostile, demands revenge — an attitude which the deed has made it 
take up. In the case of action, only one phase of the decision is in general in 
evidence. The decision, however, is inherently something negative, which 
plants an “other” in opposition to it, something foreign to the decision, 
which is clear knowledge. Actual reality, therefore, keeps concealed within 


itself this other aspect alien to clear knowledge, and does not show itself to 
consciousness as it fully and truly is (an und fur sich). In the story of 
(Edipus the son does not see his own father in the person of the man who 
has insulted him and whom be strikes to death, nor his mother in the queen 
whom he makes his wife. In this way a hidden power shunning the light of 
day, waylays the ethical self-consciousness, a power which bursts forth only 
after the deed is done, and seizes the doer in the act. For the completed deed 
is the removal of the opposition between the knowing self and the reality 
over against it. The ethical consciousness cannot disclaim the crime and its 
guilt. The deed consists in setting in motion what was unmoved, and in 
bringing out what in the first instance lay shut up as a mere possibility, and 
thereby linking on the unconscious to the conscious, the non-existent to the 
existent. In this truth, therefore, the deed comes to the light; — it is 
something in which a conscious element is bound up with what is 
unconscious, what is peculiarly one’s own with what is alien and external: 
— it is an essential reality divided in sunder, whose other aspect 
consciousness experiences and also finds to be its own aspect, but as a 
power violated by its doing, and roused to hostility against it. 

It may well be that the right, which kept itself in reserve, is not in its 
peculiar form present to the consciousness of the doer, but is merely 
implicit, present in the subjective inward guilt of the decision and the 
action. But the ethical consciousness is more complete, its guilt purer, if it 
knows beforehand the law and the power which it opposes, if it takes them 
to be sheer violence and wrong, to be a contingency in the ethical life, and 
wittingly, like Antigone, commits the crime. The deed when accomplished 
transforms its point of view; the very performance of it eo ipso expresses 
that what is ethical has to be actual; for the realization of the purpose is the 
very purpose of acting. Acting expresses precisely the unity of reality and 
the substance; it expresses the fact that actuality is not an accident for the 


essential element, but that, in union with that element, it 1s given to no right 
which is not true right. On account of this actuality and on account of its 
deed ethical consciousness must acknowledge its opposite as its own 
actuality; it must acknowledge its guilt. 

Because of our sufferings we acknowledge we have erred. 

To acknowledge this is expressly to indicate that the severance between 
ethical purpose and actuality has been clone away; it means the return to the 
ethical frame of mind, which knows that nothing counts but right. Thereby, 
however, the agent surrenders his character and the reality of his self, and 
has utterly collapsed. His being lies in belonging to his ethical law, as his 
substance; in acknowledging the opposite law, however, he has ceased to 
find his substance in this law; and instead of reality this has become an 
unreality, a mere sentiment, a frame of mind. The substance no doubt 
appears as the “pathic” element in the individuality, and the individuality 
appears as the factor which animates the substance, and hence stands above 
it. But the substance is a “pathic” element which is at the same time his 
character; the ethical individuality is directly and inherently one with this its 
universal, exists in it alone, and is incapable of surviving the destruction 
which this ethical power suffers at the hands of its opposite. 

This individuality, however, has all the same the certainty that that 
individuality, whose “pathic” element is this opposite power [the opposed 
law], suffers no more harm than it has inflicted. The opposition of the 
ethical powers to one another, and the process of the individualities setting 
up these powers in life and action, have reached their true end only in so far 
as both sides undergo the same destruction. For neither of the powers has 
any advantage over the other that it should be a more essential moment of 
the substance common to both. The fact of their being equally and to the 
same degree essential, and subsisting independently beside each other, 
means their having no separate self; in the act they have a self-nature, but a 


different self — which contradicts the unity of the self and cancels their 
claim to independent right, and thus brings about their necessary 
destruction. Character too, in part, looking at its “pathic” element, the 
substance, belongs to one alone; in part, when we look at the aspect of 
knowledge, the one character like the other is divided into a conscious 
element and an unconscious: and since each itself calls forth this opposition, 
and the want of knowledge is by the act also its doing, each falls into the 
guilt which consumes it. The victory of one power and its character, and the 
defeat of the other side, would thus be merely the part and the incomplete 
work, which steadily advances till the equilibrium between the two is 
attained. It is in the equal subjection of both sides that absolute right is first 
accomplished, and the ethical substance, as the negative force devouring 
both sides, in other words omnipotent and righteous Destiny, makes its 
appearance. 

If both powers are taken according to their specific content and its 
individualization, we have the scene presented of a contest between them as 
individuated. On its formal side, this is the struggle of the ethical order and 
of self-consciousness with unconscious nature and a contingency due to this 
nature. The latter has a right as against the former, because this is only 
objective spirit, merely in immediate unity with its substance. On the side of 
content, the struggle is the rupture of divine and human law. The youth goes 
forth from the unconscious life of the family and becomes the individuality 
of the community [1.e. Ruler]. But that he still shares the natural life from 
which he has torn himself away is seen in the fact that he emerges there — 
from only to find his claim affected by the contingency that there are two 
brothers who with equal right take possession of the community; the 
inequality due to the one having been born earlier and the other later, an 
inequality which is a natural difference, has no importance for them when 
they enter the ethical life of society. But government, as the single soul, the 


self of the national spirit, does not admit of a duality of individuality; and in 
contrast to the ethical necessity of this unity, nature appears as by accident 
providing more than one. These two [brothers], therefore, become 
disunited; and their equal right in regard to the power of the state is 
destructive to both, for they are equally wrong. Humanly considered, he has 
committed the crime who, not being in actual possession, attacks the 
community, at the head of which the other stood. While again he has right 
on his side who knew how to seize the other merely qua _ particular 
individual, detached from the community, and who banished him, while 
thus powerless, out of the community; he has merely laid hands on the 
individual as such, not the community, not the essential nature of human 
right. The community, attacked and defended from a point of view which is 
merely particular, maintains itself; and both brothers find their destruction 
reciprocally through one another. For individuality, which involves peril to 
the whole in the maintenance of its own self-existence (Fuirsichseyn), has 
thrust its own self out of the community, and is disintegrated in its own 
nature. The community, however, will do honour to the one who is found on 
its side; the government, the reestablished singleness of the self of the 
community, will punish by depriving of the last honour him who already 
proclaimed its devastation on the walls of the city. He who came to affront 
the highest spiritual form of conscious life, the spirit of the community, 
must be stripped of the honour of his entire and complete nature, the honour 
due to the spirit of the departed. 

But if the universal thus lightly knocks off the highest point of its 
pyramid, and doubtless triumphs victoriously over the family, the rebellious 
principle of individuation, it has thereby merely put itself into conflict with 
divine law, the self-conscious with the unconscious spirit. For the latter, this 
unconscious spirit, is the other essential power, and therefore the power 
undestroyed, and only insulted by the former. It finds, however, only a 


bloodless shade to lend it help towards actually carrying itself out in the 
face of that masterful and openly enunciated law. Being the law of 
weakness and of darkness, it therefore gives way, to begin with, before law 
which has force and publicity; for the strength of the former is effective in 
the nether realm, not on earth and in the light of day. But the actual and 
concrete, which has taken away from what is inward its honour and its 
power, has thereby consumed its own real nature. The spirit which is 
manifest to the light of day has the roots of its power in the lower world: the 
certainty felt by a nation, a certainty which is sure of itself and which makes 
itself assured, finds the truth of its oath binding all its members into one, 
solely in the mute unconscious substance of all, in the waters of 
forgetfulness. In consequence, the fulfilment of the public spirit turns round 
into its opposite, and learns that its supreme right is supreme wrong, its 
victory rather its own defeat. The slain, whose right is injured, knows, 
therefore, how to find means of vengeance which are equally as real and 
strong as the power at whose hands it has suffered. These powers are other 
communities, whose altars the dogs or birds defiled with the corpse of the 
dead, which is not raised into unconscious universality by being restored, as 
is its due, to the ultimate individuum, the elemental earth, but instead has 
remained above ground in the sphere of reality, and has now received, as 
the force of divine law, a self-conscious actual universality. They rise up in 
hostility, and destroy the community which has dishonoured and destroyed 
its own power, the sacred claims, the “piety” of the family. 

Represented in this way, the movement of human and divine law finds 
the expression of its necessity in individuals, in whom the universal appears 
as a “pathic” element, and the activity of the movement as action of 
individuals, which gives the appearance of contingency to the necessity of 
the process. But individuality and action constitute the principle of 


individuation in general, a principle which in its pure universality was 


called inner divine law. As a moment of the visible community it does not 
merely exhibit that unconscious activity of the nether world, its operation is 
not simply external in its existence; it has an equally manifest visible 
existence and process, actual in the actual nation. Taken in this form, what 
was represented as a simple process of the “pathic” element as embodied in 
individuals, assumes another look, and crime and the resulting ruin of the 
community assume the proper form of their existence. 

Human law, then, in its universal mode of existence is the community, in 
its efficient operation in general is the manhood of the community, in its 
actual efficient operation is the government. It has its being, its process, and 
its subsistence by consuming and absorbing into itself the separatist action 
of the household gods (Penates), the individualization into insular 
independent families which are under the management of womankind, and 
by keeping them dissolved in the fluent continuum of its own nature. The 
family at the same time, however, is in general its element, the individual 
consciousness its universal operative basis. Since the community gets itself 
subsistence only by breaking in upon family happiness, and dissolving 
[individual] self-consciousness into the universal, it creates its enemy for 
itself within its own gates, creates it in what it suppresses, and what is at the 
same time essential to it — womankind in general. Womankind the 
everlasting irony in the life of the community changes by intrigue the 
universal purpose of government into a private end, transforms its universal 
activity into a work of this or that specific individual, and perverts the 
universal property of the state into a possession and ornament for the 
family. Woman in this way turns to ridicule the grave wisdom of maturity, 
which, being dead to all particular aims, to private pleasure, personal 
satisfaction, and actual activity as well, thinks of, and is concerned for, 
merely what is universal; she makes this wisdom the laughing-stock of raw 
and wanton youth, an object of derision and scorn, unworthy of their 


enthusiasm. She asserts that it is everywhere the force of youth that really 
counts; she upholds this as of primary significance; extols a son as one who 
is the lord and master of the mother who has borne him; a brother as one in 
whom the sister finds man on a level with herself; a youth as one through 
whom the daughter, freed from her dependence (on the family unity), 
acquires the satisfaction and the dignity of wifehood. 

The community, however, can preserve itself only by suppressing this 
spirit of individualism; and because the latter is an essential element, the 
community likewise creates it as well, and creates it, too, by taking up the 
attitude of seeking to suppress it as a hostile principle. Nevertheless, since, 
by cutting itself off from the universal purpose, this hostile element is 
merely evil, and in itself of no account, it would be quite ineffective if the 
community itself did not recognize the force of youth, (manhood, which, 
while immature, still remains in the condition of particularity), as the force 
of the whole. For the community, the whole, is a nation, it is itself 
individuality, and really only is something for itself by other individualities 
being for it, by its excluding these from itself and knowing itself 
independent of them. The negative side of the community, suppressing the 
isolation of individuals within its own bounds, but originating activity 
directed beyond those bounds, finds the weapons of its warfare in 
individuals. War is the spirit and form in which the essential moment of 
ethical substance, the absolute freedom of ethical self-consciousness from 
all and every kind of existence, is manifestly confirmed and realized. While, 
on the one hand, war makes the particular spheres of property and personal 
independence, as well as the personality of the individual himself, feel the 
force of negation and destruction, on the other hand this engine of negation 
and destruction stands out as that which preserves the whole in security. 
The individual who provides pleasure to woman, the brave youth, the 


suppressed principle of ruin and destruction, comes now into prominence, 


and is the factor of primary significance and worth. It is now physical 
strength and what seems like the chance of fortune, that decide as to the 
existence of ethical life and spiritual necessity. Because the existence of the 
ethical life thus rests on physical strength and the chances of fortune, it is eo 
ipso settled that its overthrow has come. While only household gods, in the 
former case, gave way before and were absorbed in the national spirit, here 
the living individual embodiments of the national spirit fall by their own 
individuality and disappear in one universal community, whose bare 
universality is soulless and dead, and whose living activity is found in the 
particular individual gua particular. The ethical form and embodiment of 
the life of spirit has passed away, and another mode appears in its place. 
This disappearance of the ethical substance, and its transition into 
another mode are thus determined by the ethical consciousness being 
directed upon the law essentially in an immediate way. It lies in this 
character of immediacy that nature at all enters into the acts which 
constitute the ethical life. Its realization simply reveals the contradiction 
and the germ of destruction, which lie hid within that very peace and beauty 
belonging to the gracious harmony and peaceful equilibrium of the ethical 
spirit. For the essence and meaning of this immediacy contains a 
contradiction: it is at once the unconscious peace of nature and the self- 
conscious unresting peace of spirit. On account of this “naturalness’’, this 
ethical nation is, in general, an individuality determined by nature, and 
therefore limited, and thus finds its dissolution in, and gives place to, 
another individuality. This determinateness being given a positive existence, 
is a limitation, but at the same time is the negative element in general and 
the self of individuality. In so far, however, as this determinateness passes 
away, the life of spirit and this substance, conscious of itself in all its 
component in duals, are lost. The substance comes forth and stands apart as 
a formal universality of all the component individuals, and no longer dwells 


within them as living spirit; instead, the uniform solidarity of their 
individuality has burst into a plurality of separate points. 


The Condition of Right or Legal Status 


Translator s comments: A further step in the realization of the principle of 
coherent sociality is reached when the individual is invested with the 
universality of the social order by definite enactments of the controlling 
agency of the social whole. His contingency as an individual is removed by 
his being expressly treated as a focal unity of the whole order, whose very 
existence is staked on maintaining him as a emit with a universal 
significance, and which stands or falls by maintaining him in this condition. 
The universal order is in this case no longer merely implicit, merely a 
matter of routine and custom; it is openly and objectively expressed in and 
through each individual component of society. The form this takes is the 
differentiation of the social substance into a totality of “persons”, each and 
all invested with express universal, or legally acknowledged, significance. 
This is the sphere of legal personality, or of individuality constituted by a 
system of Rights. It is a supreme achievement of social existence, and the 
highest attainment of coherent social experience. Hence the present section. 
This is a condition or stage in every developed community. But the 
specific historical material for this section is derived from the law — 
constituted social order of the Roman Empire, especially the Empire under 
the Antonines. Here, whether by coincidence or otherwise, the culmination 
of imperial rule and the “golden age” of law synchronized. The triumph of 
Roman imperial government and the perfecting of the system of Roman 
jurisprudence were accomplished during the same period of time, about 
A.D. 131-235. There is every reason to suppose that the two necessarily 


arose and fell together, and that the decline and disappearance of the Roman 
law-constituted state should thus prepare the way for a further achievement 
of the social spirit of humanity. Hence the historical justification for the 
transition to the next stage of social life, that of self-discordant spiritual 
existence. 

With this section should be read Hegel’s Philosophy of History, Part III, 
especially the introduction to this part, and Sect. III, c. 1., “Rome under the 


Emperors.” 


The Condition of Right or Legal Status 


THE general comprehensive unity, into which the living immediate unity of 
individuality and the ethical substance falls back, is the soulless (geistlos) 
community, which has ceased to be the unselfconscious substance of 
individuals, and in which they now, each in his separate individual 
existence, count as selves and substances with a being of their own. The 
universal being thus split up into the atomic units of a sheer plurality of 
individuals, this inoperative, lifeless spirit is a principle of equality in which 
all count for as much as each, i.e. have the significance of Persons. What in 
the realm of the ethical life was called the hidden divine law has in fact 
come out of concealment to the light of actuality. In the former the 
individual was, and was counted, actual merely as a blood relation, merely 
as sharing in the general life of the family. Qua particular individual, he was 
the selfless departed spirit; now, however, he has come out of his unreality. 
Because the ethical substance is only objective, “true”, spirit, the individual 
on that account turns back to the immediate certainty of his own self; he is 
that substance qua positive universal, but his actuality consists in being a 


negative universal self. 


We saw the powers and forms of the ethical world sink in the bare 
necessity of mere Destiny. This power of the ethical world is the substance 
turning itself back into its ultimate and simple nature. But that absolute 
being turning back into itself, that very necessity of characterless Destiny, is 
nothing else than the Ego of self-consciousness. 

This, therefore, is taken henceforth as the absolutely real, as the ultimate 
self-contained reality. To be so acknowledged is its substantiality; but this is 
abstract universality, because its content is this rigid self, not the self 
dissolved in the substance. 

Personality, then, has here risen out of the life and activity of the ethical 
substance. It is the condition in which the independence of consciousness 
has actual concrete validity. The unrealized abstract thought of such 
independence, which arises through renouncing actuality, was at an earlier 
stage before our notice in the form of “Stoical self-consciousness”. Just as 
the latter was the outcome of “Lordship and Bondage”, the mode in which 
self-consciousness exists immediately — so personality is the outgrowth of 
the immediate life of spirit which is the universal controlling will of all, as 
well as their dutiful obedience and submissive service. What in Stoicism 
was implicit merely in an abstract way, is now an explicit concrete world. 
Stoicism is nothing else than the mood of consciousness which reduces to 
its abstract form the principle of legal status, the principle of the sphere of 
right — an independence devoid of the qualities of spirit (geistlos). By its 
flight from actuality it attained merely the idea of independence: it is 
absolutely subjective, exists solely for itself, in that 1t does not link its being 
to anything that exists, but is prepared to give up every kind of existence, 
and places its essential meaning in the unity of mere thinking. In the same 
manner, the “right” of a “person” is not linked on to a richer or more 


powerful existence of the individual gua individual, nor again connected 


with a universal living spirit, but, rather, is attached to the mere unit of its 
abstract reality, or to that unit gua self-consciousness in general. 

Now just as the abstract independence of Stoicism set forth the stages of 
its actualization, so, too, this last form of independence [Personality] will 
recapitulate the process of the former mode. The former Stoicism] passes 
over into the state of sceptical confusion, into a broken gibber of negation, 
which without adopting any permanent form strays from one contingent 
mode of being and thinking to another, dissipates them indeed in absolute 
independence, but just as readily creates them again once more. In fact, it is 
simply the contradiction of consciousness claiming to be at once 
independent and yet devoid of independence. In like manner, the personal 
independence characteristic of the sphere of right is really a similar 
universal confusion and reciprocal dissolution of this kind. For what passes 
for the absolute essential reality is self-consciousness in the sense of the 
bare empty unit of the person. As against this empty universality, the 
substance has the form of what supplies the filling and the content; and this 
content is now left completely detached and disconnected; for the spirit, 
which kept it in subjection and held it together in its unity, is no longer 
present. The empty unit of the person is, therefore, as regards its reality, an 
accidental existence, a contingent insubstantial process and activity that 
comes to no durable subsistence. Just as was the case in Scepticism, the 
formalism of “right” is, thus, by its very conception, without special 
content; it finds at its hand the fact of “possession,” a fact subsisting in 
multiplicity, and imprints thereon the abstract universality, by which it is 
called “property” — the same sort of abstraction as Scepticism made use of. 
But while the reality so determined is in Scepticism called a mere 
appearance, “mere semblance’, and has merely a negative value, in the case 
of right it has a positive significance. The negative value in the former case 
consists in the real having the meaning of self gua thought, gua inherent 


universal; the positive significance in the latter case, however, consists in its 
being mine in the sense of the category, as something whose validity is 
admitted, recognized, and actual. Both are the same abstract universal, The 
actual content, the proper value of what is “mine’-whether it be an external 
possession, or again inner riches or poverty of mind and character-is not 
contained in this empty form and does not concern it. The content belongs, 
therefore, to a peculiar specific power, which is something different from 
the formal universal, is chance and caprice. Consciousness of right, 
therefore, even in the very process of making its claim good, experiences 
the loss of its own reality, discovers its complete lack of inherent 
substantiality; and to describe an individual as a “person” is to use-an 
expression of contempt. 

The free and unchecked power possessed by the content takes 
determinate shape in this way. The absolute plurality of dispersed atomic 
personalities is, by the nature of this characteristic feature, gathered at the 
same time into a single centre, alien to them and just as devoid of the life of 
spirit (geistlos). That central point is, in one respect, like the atomic rigidity 
of their personality, a merely single reality; but in contrast to their empty 
singleness, it has the significance of the entire content, and hence is taken to 
be the essential element; while again, in contrast to their pretended absolute, 
but inherently insubstantial, reality it is the universal power, and absolute 
actuality. This “lord and master of the world” takes himself in this way to 
be the absolute person, comprising at the same time all existence within 
himself, for whom there exists no higher type of spirit. He is a person: but 
the solitary single person who has taken his stand confronting all. These all 
constitute and establish the triumphant universality of the one person; for 
the single being, as such, is truly what it is only gua universal plurality of 
single units: cut off from this plurality, the solitary and single self 1s, in fact, 
a powerless and unreal self. At the same time, it is the consciousness of the 


content which is antithetically opposed to that universal personality. This 
content, however, when liberated from its negative power, means chaos of 
spiritual powers,, which, when let loose, become elemental independent 
agencies, break out into wild extravagances and excesses, and fall on one 
another in mad destruction. Their helpless self-consciousness is_ the 
powerless inoperative enclosure and the arena of their chaotic tumult. But 
this master and lord of the world, aware of his being the sum and substance 
of all actual powers, is the titanic self-consciousness, which takes itself to 
be the living God. Since, however, he exists merely gua formal self, which 
is unable to tame and subdue those powers, his procedure and his self- 
enjoyment are equally titanic excess. 

The lord of the world becomes really conscious of what he is — viz. the 
universal might of actuality — by that power of destruction which he 
exercises against the contrasted selfhood of his subjects. For his power is 
not the spiritual union and concord in which the various persons might get 
to know their own self-consciousness. Rather they exist as persons 
separately for themselves, and all continuity with others is excluded from 
the absolute punctual atomicity of their nature. They are, therefore, in a 
merely negative relation, a relation of exclusion both to one another and to 
him, who is their principle of connexion or continuity. Qua this continuity, 
he is the essential being and content of their formal nature — a content, 
however, foreign to them, and a being hostile in character, which abolishes 
just what they take, to be their very essence, viz. bare self-existence without 
any content, mere empty independent existence each on its own account. 
And, again, gua the continuity of their personality, he destroys this very 
personality itself. Juridical personality thus finds itself, rather, without any 
substance of its own, since content alien to it is imposed on it and holds 
good within it-and does so there, because such content is the reality of that 
type of personality. On the other hand the passion for destroying and 


turning over everything on this unreal field gains for itself the 
consciousness of its complete supremacy. But this self is sheer devastation, 
and hence is merely beside itself, and is indeed the very abandonment and 
rejection of its own self-consciousness. 

Such, then, is the constitution of that aspect in which self-consciousness 
qua absolute being is actual. The consciousness, however, that is driven 
back into itself out of this actuality, thinks this its insubstantiality, makes it 
an object of thought. Formerly we saw the stoical independence of pure 
thought pass through Scepticism and find its true issue in the “unhappy 
consciousness”’-the truth about what constitutes its inherent and explicit 
nature, its final meaning. If this knowledge appeared at that stage merely as 
the one-sided view of a consciousness gua consciousness, here the actual 
truth of that view has made its appearance. The truth consists in the fact that 
this universal accepted objectivity of self-consciousness is reality estranged 
from it. This objectivity is the universal actuality of the self; but this 
actuality is directly the perversion of the self as well-it is the loss of its 
essential being. The reality of the self that was not found in the ethical 
world, has been gained by its reverting into the “person”. What in the case 
of the former was all harmony and union, comes now on the scene, no 


doubt in developed form, but self-estranged. 
B 
Spirit in Self-Estrangement — The Discipline Of Culture 


Translators comments: The life of spirit as found in the social self- 
consciousness has two fundamental factors, the universal spirit or social 
whole as such, and the individual member as such. The interrelation of 
these constitutes the spiritual existence of society. Each by itself is abstract, 
but the realization of complete spiritual life through and in each is 


absolutely essential for spiritual fulfilment. In the preceding analysis of 
spirit, one form of this process has been considered, the realization of the 
objective social order in and through individuals. In the succeeding section, 
with its various subsections, the other process of securing the same general 
result is analysed: we have the movement by which, starting from the 
individual spirit, the realization of complete spiritual existence is 
established. The former starts from the compact solidarity of the social 
substance, and results in the establishment of separate and individually 
complete legal personalities. The latter process starts from the rigidly 
exclusive unity of the individual self and issues in the establishment of a 
social order of absolutely universal and therefore absolutely free wins. Both 
processes are per se abstract, necessary though they are: hence, as we shall 
find, a further stage in the evolution of spirit has still to appear. 

The process of spirit in this second stage assumes from the start a 
conscious contrast between the individual spirit and a universal spiritual 
whole, a contrast, which, while profound, the individual seeks to remove, 
because the universality of spiritual existence which he seeks to attain is 
implicitly involved in his very being as a spiritual entity. His spiritual life 
seems, to begin with, rent in twain, so complete is the sense of the 
opposition of these factors constituting his life. His true life, his objective 
embodiment, seems outside him altogether and yet is felt to be his own self. 
He seems “estranged” from his complete self, and the estrangement seems 
his own doing, because the substance from which he is cut off is felt to be 
his own. The contrast is the deepest that spirit can possibly experience, just 
because spirit is and knows itself to be self-contained and self-complete, 
“the only reality”. The contrast can only be removed by effort and struggle, 
for the individual spirit has to create or recreate for itself and by its own 
activity a universal objective spiritual realm, which it implies and in which 


alone it can be free and feel itself at home. The struggle spirit goes through 


is thus the greatest in the whole range of its experience, for the opposition 
to be overcome is the profoundest that exists. Since its aim is to achieve the 
highest for itself, nothing sacred can be allowed to stand in its way. It will 
make any sacrifice, and, if necessary, produce the direst spiritual disaster, a 
spiritual “reign of terror”, to accomplish its result. 

The movement of spirit here analysed covers every form of the 
individual’s “struggle for a substantial spiritual life”. It embraces the 
“intellectual”, “economic”, “religious”, and the “ethical” in the narrower 
sense of these terms; it embraces all that we mean by “culture” and 
“civilization”. Hence the various parts of the argument: — spiritual 
“discipline”, “enlightenment”, the pursuit of “wealth”, “belief and 
“superstition”, “absolute freedom”’. 

The process of spiritual life passed under critical review here is familiar 
to a greater or less extent in every age and every society. But the actual 
historical material present to the mind of the writer is derived from the 
period of European history embracing the entrance of Christianity and 
Christian philosophy into European civilization after the fall of the Roman 
Empire, and the intellectual, “humanistic”, awakening of the Renaissance 
which led on to the ecclesiastical revolution known as the Reformation: the 
rationalistic movement of the eighteenth century, the so-called 
“Enlightenment” which proceded and culminated in the French Revolution, 
the supreme outburst of spiritual emancipation known in European history. 
These two periods, far removed as they are in time, have much in common. 
They embody principles of spiritual development fundamentally &like, and 
are therefore freely drawn upon in the analysis, regardless of historicity. 

Much of Hegel’s analysis of the first stage of this spiritual movement has 
also directly in view the character of Rameau in Diderot’s Le neveu de 
Rameau. This remarkable work was written in 1760, but was first brought 
to the notice of the literary public by Goethe, who translated and published 


the work in 1805. It thus came into Hegel’s hands while he was writing the 
Phenomenology: and this perhaps accounts the repeated references to it in 
the argument. The term “self-estranged spirit” with which he heads this 
section occurs in Goethe’s translation. Rameau is an extreme type of such a 
spirit. 

With this section should be read Hegel’s Philosophy of History, Pt. UI, § 
3, c. 2; Pt. IV, § 2, c. 1, § 3, c. 1, 3: the History of Philosophy, Pt. 3, 
Introduction, and c. 2, “The French Philosophy and the German 
Enlightenment.” 


Spirit in Self-Estrangement-The Discipline Of Culture 


The ethical substance preserved and kept opposition enclosed within its 
simple conscious life; and this consciousness was in immediate unity with 
its own essential nature. That nature has therefore the simple characteristic 
of something merely existing for the consciousness which is directed 
immediately upon it, and whose “custom” (Sifte) it is. Consciousness does 
not take itself to be particular excluding self, nor does the substance mean 
for it an existence shut out from it, with which it would have to establish its 
identity only through estranging itself and thus at the same time have to 
produce that substance. But that spirit, whose self is absolutely insular, 
absolutely discrete, finds its content over against itself in the form of a 
reality that is just as impenetrable as itself, and the world here gets the 
characteristic of being something external, negative to self-consciousness. 
Yet this world is a spiritual reality, it is essentially the fusion of 
individuality with being. This its existence is the work of self- 
consciousness, but likewise an actuality immediately present and alien to it, 
which has a peculiar being of its own, and in which it does not know itself. 
This reality is the external element and the free content of the sphere of 


legal right. But this external reality, which the lord of the world of legal 
right takes control of, is not merely this elementary external entity casually 
lying before the self; it is his work, but not in a positive sense, rather 
negatively so. It acquires its existence by self-consciousness of its own 
accord relinquishing itself and giving up its essentiality, the condition 
which, in that waste and ruin which prevail in the sphere of right, the 
external force of the elements let loose seems to bring upon self- 
consciousness. These elements by themselves are sheer ruin and 
destruction, and cause their own overthrow. This overthrow, however, this 
their negative nature, is just the se/f; it is their subject, their action, and their 
process. Such process and activity again, through which the substance 
becomes actual, are the estrangement of personality, for the immediate self, 
i.e. the self without estrangement and holding good as it stands, is without 
substantial content, and the sport of these raging elements. Its substance is 
thus just its relinquishment, and the relinquishment is the substance, 1.e. the 
spiritual powers forming themselves into a coherent world and thereby 
securing their subsistence. 

The substance in this way is spirit, self-conscious unity of the self and 
the essential nature; but both also take each other to mean and to imply 
alienation. Spirit is consciousness of an objective reality which exists 
independently on its own account. Over against this consciousness stands, 
however, that unity of the self with the essential nature, consciousness pure 
and simple over against actual consciousness. On the one side actual self- 
consciousness by its self-relinquishment passes over into the real world, and 
the latter back again into the former. On the other side, however, this very 
actuality, both person and objectivity, is cancelled and superseded; they are 
purely universal. This their alienation is pure consciousness, or the essential 
nature. The “present” has directly its opposite in its “beyond”, which is its 
thinking and its being thought; just as this again has its opposite in what is 


here in the “present”, which is the actuality of the “beyond” but alienated 
from it. 

Spirit in this case, therefore, constructs not merely one world, but a 
twofold world, divided and self-opposed. The world of the ethical spirit is 
its own proper present; and hence every power it possesses is found in this 
unity of the present, and, so far as each separates itself from the other, each 
is still in equilibrium with the whole. Nothing has the significance of a 
negative of self-consciousness; even the spirit of the departed is in the life- 
blood of his relative, is present in the self of the family, and the universal 
power of government is the will, the self of the nation. Here, however, what 
is present means merely objective actuality, which has its consciousness in 
the beyond; each single moment, as an essential entity, receives this, and 
thereby actuality, from an other, and so far as it is actual, its essential being 
is something other than its own actuality. Nothing has a spirit self- 
established and indwelling within it; rather, each is outside itself in what is 
alien to it. The equilibrium of the whole is not the unity which abides by 
itself, nor its inwardly secured tranquillity, but rests on the estrangement of 
its opposite. The whole is, therefore, like each single moment, a self- 
estranged reality. It breaks up into two spheres: in one kingdom self- 
consciousness is actually both the self and its object, and in another we have 
the kingdom of pure consciousness, which, being beyond the former, has no 
actual present, but exists for Faith, is matter of Belief. Now just as the 
ethical world passes from the separation of divine and human law, with its 
various forms, and its consciousness gets away from the division into 
knowledge and the absence of knowledge, and returns into the principle 
which is its destiny, into the self which is the power to destroy and negate 
this opposition, so, too, both these kingdoms of self-alienated spirit will 
return into the self. But if the former, the first self holding good directly, 
was the single person, this second, which returns into itself from its self- 


relinquishment, will be the universal self, the consciousness grasping the 
conception; and these spiritual worlds, all of whose moments insist on 
having a fixed reality and an unspiritual subsistence, will be dissolved in the 
light of pure Insight. This insight, being the self grasping itself, completes 
the stage of culture. It takes up nothing but the self, and everything as the 
self, i.e. it comprehends everything, extinguishes all objectiveness, and 
converts everything implicit into something explicit, everything which has a 
being in itself into what is for itself. When turned against belief, against 
faith, as the alien realm of inner being lying in the distant beyond, it is 
Enlightenment (Aufklarung). This enlightenment completes spirit’s self- 
estrangement in this realm too, whither spirit in self-alienation turns to seek 
its safety as to a region where it becomes conscious of the peace of self- 
equipoise. Enlightenment upsets the household arrangements, which spirit 
carries out in the house of faith, by bringing in the goods and furnishings 
belonging to the world of the Here and Now, a world which that spirit 
cannot refuse to accept as its own property, for its conscious life likewise 
belongs to that world. In this negative task pure insight realizes itself at the 
same time, and brings to light its own proper object, the “unknowable 
absolute Being” and utility. Since in this way actuality has lost all 
substantiality, and there is nothing more implicit in it, the kingdom of faith, 
as also that of the real world, is overthrown; and this revolution brings 
about absolute freedom,, the stage at which the spirit formerly estranged has 
gone back completely into itself, leaves behind this sphere of culture, and 
passes over into another region, the land of the inner or subjective moral 


consciousness (moralischen Bewusstsein). 


The World of Spirit in Self-Estrangement 


THE sphere of spirit at this stage breaks up into two regions. The one is the 
actual world, that of self-estrangement, the other is that which spirit 
constructs for itself in the ether of pure consciousness raising itself above 
the first. This second world, being constructed in opposition and contrast to 
that estrangement, is just on that account not free from it; on the contrary, it 
is only the other form of that very estrangement, which consists precisely in 
having a conscious existence in two sorts of worlds, and embraces both. 
Hence it is not self-consciousness of Absolute Being in and for itself, not 
Religion, which is here dealt with: it is Belief, Faith, in so far as faith is a 
flight from the actual world, and thus is not a self-complete experience (an 
und fiir sich). Such flight from the realm of the present is, therefore, directly 
in its very nature a dual state of mind. Pure consciousness is the sphere into 
which spirit rises: but it is not only the element of faith, but of the notion as 
well. Consequently both appear on the scene together at the same time, and 
the former comes before us only in antithesis to the latter. 


Culture and its Realm of Actual Reality 


THE spirit of this world is spiritual essence permeated by a self- 
consciousness which knows itself to be directly present as a self-existent 
particular, and knows that essence as an objective actuality over against 
itself. But the existence of this world, as also the actuality of self- 
consciousness, depends on the process that self-consciousness divests itself 
of its personality, by so doing creates its world, and treats it as something 
alien and external, of which it must now take possession. But the 
renunciation of its self-existence is itself the production of the actuality, and 
in doing so, therefore, self-consciousness ipso facto makes itself master of 
this world. 


To put the matter otherwise, self-consciousness is only something 
definite, it only has real existence, so far as it alienates itself from itself. By 
doing so, it puts itself in the position of something universal, and this its 
universality is its validity, establishes it, and is its actuality. This equality of 
the self with all selves is, therefore, not the equality that was found in the 
case of right; self-consciousness does not here, as there, get immediate 
validity and acknowledgment merely because it is; on the contrary, its claim 
to be valid rests on its having made itself, by that mediating process of self- 
alienation, conform to what is universal. The spiritless formal universality 
which characterizes the sphere of right takes up every natural form of 
character as well as of existence, and sanctions and establishes them. The 
universality which holds good here, however, is one that has undergone 
development, and for that reason it 1s concrete and actual. 

The means, then, whereby an individual gets [ objective validity and 
concrete actuality here is the formative process of Culture. The 
estrangement on the part of spirit from its natural existence is here the 
individual’s true and original nature, his very substance. The relinquishment 
of this natural state is, therefore, both his purpose and his mode of 
existence; it is at the same time the mediating process, the transition of the 
thought-constituted substance to concrete actuality, as well as, conversely, 
the transition of determinate individuality to its essential constitution. This 
individuality moulds itself by culture to what it inherently is, and only by so 
doing is it then something per se and possessed of concrete existence. The 
extent of its culture is the measure of its reality and its power. Although the 
self, gua this particular self, knows itself here to be real, yet its concrete 
realization consists solely in cancelling and transcending the natural self. 
The original determinateness of its nature is, therefore, reduced to a matter 
of quantity, to a greater or less energy of will, a non-essential principle of 
distinction. But purpose and content of the self belong to the universal 


substance alone, and can only be something universal. The specific 
particularity of a given nature, which becomes purpose and content, is 
something powerless and unreal: it is a “kind of being” which exerts itself 
foolishly and in vain to attain embodiment: it is the contradiction of giving 
reality to the bare particular, while reality is, ipso facto, something 
universal. If, therefore, individuality is falsely held to consist in 
particularity of nature and character, then the real world contains no 
individualities and characters; individuals are all alike for one another; the 
pretence (vermeint) of individuality in that case is precisely the mere 
presumptive (gemeint) existence which has no permanent place in this 
world where only renunciation of self and, therefore, only universality get 
actual reality. What is presumed or conjectured to be (Das Gemeinte) 
passes, therefore, simply for what it 1s, for a kind of being. “Kind” is not 
quite the same as Espéce, “the most horrible of all nicknames, for it 
signifies mediocrity, and denotes the highest degree of contempt’. “A kind” 
and “to be good of its kind” are German expressions, which add an air of 
honesty to this meaning, as if it were not so badly meant and intended after 
all; or which, indeed, do not yet involve a clear consciousness of what 
“kind” and what culture and reality are. 

That which, in reference to the single individual, appears as his culture, 
is the essential moment of spiritual substance as such, viz.: the direct 
transition of its ideal, thought-constituted, universality into actual reality; or 
otherwise put, culture is the single soul of this substance, in virtue of which 
the essentially inherent (Ansich) becomes’ something — explicitly 
acknowledged, and assumes definite objective existence. The process in 
which an individuality cultivates itself is, therefore, ipso facto, the 
development of individuality gua universal objective being; that is to say, it 
is the development of the actual world. This world, although it has come 
into being by means of individuality, is in the eyes of self-consciousness 


something that is directly and primarily estranged, and, for self- 
consciousness, takes on the form of a fixed, undisturbed reality. But at the 
same time self-consciousness is sure this is its own substance, and proceeds 
to take it under control. This power over its substance it acquires by culture, 
which, looked at from this aspect, appears as self-consciousness making 
itself conform to reality, and doing so to the extent permitted by the energy 
of its original character and talents. What seems here to be the individual’s 
power and force, bringing the substance under it, and thereby doing away 
with that substance is the same thing as the actualization of the substance. 
For the power of the individual consists in conforming itself to that 
substance, i.e. in emptying itself of its own self, and thus establishing itself 
as the objectively existing substance. Its culture and its own reality are, 
therefore, the process of making the substance itself actual and concrete. 
The self is conscious of being actual only as transcended, as cancelled. 
The self does not here involve the unity of consciousness of self and object; 
rather this object is negative as regards the self. By means of the self gua 
inner soul of the process, the substance 1s so moulded and worked up in its 
various moments, that one opposite puts life into the other, each opposite, 
by its alienation from the other, gives the other stability, and similarly gets 
stability from the other. At the same time, each moment has its own definite 
nature, in the sense of having an insuperable worth and significance; and 
has a fixed reality as against the other. The process of thought fixes this 
distinction in the most general manner possible, by means of the absolute 
opposition of “good” and “bad”, which are poles asunder and can in no way 
become one and the same. But the very soul of what is thus fixed consists in 
its immediate transition to its opposite; existence consists really in 
transmuting each determinate element into its opposite; and it is only this 
estrangement that constitutes the essential nature and the preservation of the 
whole. We must now consider this process by which the moments are thus 


made actual and give each other life; the alienation will be found to alienate 
itself, and the whole thereby will take all its contents back into the ultimate 
principle it implies (seinen Begriff). 

At the outset we must deal with the simple substance itself in its 
immediate unconscious organization of its moments; they exist there, but 
are lifeless, their soul is wanting. We have here something like what we find 
in nature. Nature, we find, is resolved and spread out into separate and 
general elements — air, water, fire, earth. Of these air is the unchanging 
factor, purely universal and transparent; water, the reality that is for ever 
being resolved and given up; fire, their animating unity which is ever 
dissolving opposition into unity, as well as breaking up their simple unity 
into opposite constituents: earth is the tightly compact knot of this 
articulated whole, the subject in which these realities ave, where their 
processes take effect, that which they start from and to which they return. In 
the same way the inner essential nature, the simple life of spirit that 
pervades self-conscious reality, is resolved, spread out into similar general 
areas or masses, spiritual masses in this case, and appears as a whole 
organized world. In the case of the first mass it is the inherently universal 
spiritual being, self-identical; in the second it is self-existent being, it has 
become inherently self-discordant, sacrificing itself, abandoning itself; the 
third which takes the form of self-consciousness is subject, and possesses in 
its very nature the fiery force of dissolution. In the first case it is conscious 
of itself, as immanent and implicit, as existing per se; in the second it finds 
independence, self-existence (Fuirsichseyn) developed and carried out by 
means of the sacrifice of what is universal. But spirit itself is the self- 
containedness and self-completeness of the whole, which splits up into 
substance gua constantly enduring and substance qua self-sacrificing, and 
which at the same time resumes substance again into its own unity; a whole 


which is at once a flame of fire bursting out and consuming the substance, 


as well as the abiding form of the substance consumed. We can see that the 
areas of spiritual reality here referred to correspond to the Community and 
the Family in the ethical world, without, however, possessing the native 
indwelling spirit which the latter have. On the other hand, while destiny is 
alien to this spirit, here self-consciousness is and knows itself to be the real 
power underlying them. 

We have now to consider these separate members of the whole, in the 
first instance as regards the way they are presented qua thoughts, qua 
essential inherent entities falling within pure consciousness, and also 
secondly as regards the way they appear as objective realities in concrete 
conscious life. 

In the first form, the simplicity of content found in pure consciousness, 
the first member, being the self-identical, immediate and unchanging nature 
of every consciousness is the Good: — the independent spiritual power 
inherent in the essence, alongside which the activity of the mere self- 
existent consciousness is only by-play. Its other is the passive spiritual 
being, the universal so far as it parts with its own claims, and lets 
individuals get in it the consciousness of their particular existence; it is a 
state of nothingness, a being that is null and void, the Bad. This absolute 
break-up of the real into these disjecta membra is itself a permanent 
condition; while the first member is the foundation, starting-point, and 
result of individuals, which are there purely universal, the second member, 
on the other hand, is a being partly sacrificing itself for another, and, on that 
very account, is partly their incessant return to self qua individual, and their 
constant development of a separate being of their own. 

But, secondly, these bare ideas of Good and Bad are similarly and 
immediately alienated from one another; they are actual, and in actual 
consciousness appear as moments that are objective. In this sense the first 
state of being is the Power of the State, the second its Resources or Wealth. 


The state-power is the simple spiritual substance, as well as the 
achievement of all, the absolutely accomplished fact, wherein individuals 
find their essential nature expressed, and where their particular existence 1s 
simply and solely a consciousness of their own universality. It is likewise 
the achievement and simple result from which the sense of its having been 
their doing has vanished: it stands as the absolute basis of all their action, 
where all their action securely subsists. This simple ethereal substance of 
their life, owing to its thus determining their unalterable self-identity, has 
the nature of objective being, and hence only stands in relation to and exists 
for “another”. It is thus, ipso facto, inherently the opposite of itself-Wealth 
or Resources. Although wealth is something passive, is nothingness, it is 
likewise a universal spiritual entity, the continuously created result of the 
labour and action of all, just as it is again dissipated into the enjoyment of 
all. In enjoyment each individuality no doubt becomes aware of self- 
existence, aware of itself as single; but this enjoyment is itself the result of 
universal action, just as, reciprocally, wealth calls forth universal labour, 
and produces enjoyment for all. The actual has through and through the 
spiritual significance of being directly universal. Each individual doubtless 
thinks he is acting in his own interests when getting this enjoyment; for this 
is the aspect in which he gets the sense of being something on his own 
account, and for that reason he does not take it to be something spiritual. 
Yet looked at even in external fashion, it becomes manifest that in his own 
enjoyment each gives enjoyment to all, in his own labour each works for all 
as well as for himself, and all for him. His self-existence is, therefore, 
inherently universal, and self-interest is merely a supposition that cannot get 
the length of making concrete and actual what it means or supposes, viz. to 
do something that is not to further the good of all. 

Thus, then, in these two spiritual powers self-consciousness finds its own 


substance, content, and purpose; it has there a direct intuitive consciousness 


of its twofold nature; in one it sees what it is inherently in itself, in the other 
what it is explicitly for itself. At the same time qua spirit, it is the negative 
unity, uniting the subsistence of these powers with the separation of 
individuality from the universal, or that of reality from the self. Dominion 
and wealth are, therefore, before the individual as objects he is aware of, 1.e. 
as objects from which he knows himself to be detached and between which 
he thinks he can choose, or even decline to choose either. In. the form of 
this detached bare consciousness he stands over against the essential reality 
as one which is merely there for him. He then has the reality qua essential 
reality within himself. In this bare consciousness the moments of the 
substance are taken to be not state-power and wealth, but thoughts, the 
thoughts of Good and Bad. But further, self-consciousness is a relation of 
his pure consciousness to his actual consciousness, of what is thought to the 
objective being; it is essentially Judgment. What is Good and what is Bad 
has already been brought out in the case of the two aspects of actual reality 
by determining what the aspects immediately are; the Good is state-power, 
the Bad, wealth. But this first judgment, this first distinction of content, 
cannot be looked at as a “spiritual” judgment; for in that first judgment the 
one side has been characterized as only the inherently existing or positive, 
and the other side as only the explicit self-existent and negative. But qua 
spiritual realities, each permeates both moments, pervades both aspects; and 
thus their nature is not exhausted in those specific characteristics [positive 
and negative]. And the self-consciousness that has to do with them 1s self- 
complete, is in itself and for itself. It must, therefore, relate itself to each in 
that twofold form in which they appear; and by so doing, this nature of 
theirs, which consists in being self-estranged determinations, will come to 
light. 

Now self-consciousness takes that object to be good, and to exist per se, 
in which it finds itself; and that to be bad when it finds the opposite of, 


itself there. Goodness means identity of objective reality with it, badness 
their disparity. At the same time what is for it good and bad, 1s per se good 
and bad; because it is just that in which these two aspects — of being per 
se, and of being for it — are the same: it is the real indwelling soul of the 
objective facts, and the judgment is the evidence of its power within them, a 
power which makes them into what they are in themselves. What they are 
when spirit is actively related to them, their identity or non-identity with 
spirit — that is their real nature and the test of their true meaning, and not 
how they are identical or diverse taken immediately in themselves apart 
from spirit, 1.e. not their inherent being and self-existence in abstracto. The 
active relation of spirit to these moments — which are first put forward as 
objects to it and thereafter pass by its action into what is essential and 
inherent —- becomes at the same time their reflexion into themselves, in 
virtue of which they obtain actual spiritual existence, and their spiritual 
meaning comes to light. But as their first immediate characteristic is distinct 
from the relation of spirit to them, the third determinate moment — their 
own proper spirit — is also distinguished from the second moment. Their 
second inherent nature (Das zweite Ansich derselben) — their essentiality 
which comes to light through the relation of spirit to them — in the first 
instance, must surely turn out different from the immediate inherent nature; 
for indeed this mediating process of spiritual activity puts in motion the 
immediate characteristic, and turns it into something else. 

As a result of this process, then, the self-contained conscious mind 
doubtless finds in the Power of the State its bare and simple reality, and its 
subsistence; but it does not find its individuality as such; it finds its inherent 
and essential being, but not what it is for itself. Rather, it finds there action 
qua individual action rejected and denied, and subdued into obedience. The 
individual thus recoils before this power and turns back into himself; it is 
for him the reality that suppresses him, and is the bad. For instead of being 


identical with him, that with which he is at one, it is something utterly in 
discordance with individuality. In contrast with this, Wealth is the good; 
wealth tends to the general enjoyment, it is there simply to be disposed of, 
and it ensures for every one the consciousness of his particular self. Riches 
means in its very nature universal beneficence: if it refuses any benefit in a 
given case and does not gratify every need, this is merely an accident which 
does not detract from its universal and necessary nature of imparting to 
every individual his share and being a thousand-handed benefactor. 

These two judgments provide the ideas of Goodness and Badness with a 
content which is the reverse of what they had for us. Self-consciousness had 
up till now, however, been related to its objects only incompletely, viz. only 
according to the criterion of the self-existent. But consciousness is also real 
in its inherent nature, and has likewise to take this aspect for its point of 
view and criterion, and by so doing round off completely the judgment of 
self-conscious spirit. According to this aspect state-power expresses its 
essential nature: the power of the state is in part the quiet insistence of law, 
in part government and prescription, which appoints and regulates the 
particular processes of universal action. The one is the simple substance 
itself, the other its action which animates and sustains itself and all 
individuals. The individual thus finds therein his ground and nature 
expressed, organized, and exercised. As against this, the individual, by the 
enjoyment of wealth, does not get, to know his own universal nature: he 
only gets a transitory consciousness and enjoyment of himself qua 
particular and self-existing and discovers his discordance, his want of 
agreement with his own essential nature. The conceptions Good and Bad 
thus receive here a content the opposite of what they had before. 

These two ways of judging find each of them an identity and a 
disagreement. In the first case consciousness finds the power of the state out 
of agreement with it, and the enjoyment that came from wealth in accord 


with it; while in the second case the reverse holds good. There is a twofold 
attainment of identity and a twofold form of disagreement: there is an 
opposite relation established towards both the essential realities. We must 
pass judgment on these different ways of judging as such; to this end we 
have to apply the criterion already brought forward. The conscious relation 
which finds identity or agreement, is, according to this standard, the Good; 
that which finds want of agreement, the Bad. These two types of relation 
must henceforth be regarded as diverse forms of conscious existence. 
Conscious life, through taking up a different kind of relation, thereby 
becomes itself characterized as different, comes to be itself good or bad. It 
is not thus distinct in virtue of the fact that it took as its constitutive 
principle either existence for itself, or mere being in itself; for both are 
equally essential moments of its life: that dual way of judging, above 
discussed, presented those principles as separated, and contained, therefore, 
merely abstract ways of judging. Concrete actual conscious life has within it 
both principles, and the distinction between its forms falls solely within its 
own nature, viz. inside the relation of itself to the real. 

This relation takes opposite forms; in the one there is an active attitude 
towards state-power and wealth as to something with which it is in accord, 
in the other it is related to these realities as to something with which it is at 
variance. A conscious life which finds itself at one with them has the 
attribute of Nobility. In the case of the public authority of the state, it 
regards what is in accord with itself, and sees that it has there its own nature 
pure and simple and the sphere for the exercise of its own powers, and 
stands in the position of actually rendering obedient service in its interests, 
as well as that of inner reverence towards it. In the same way in the sphere 
of wealth, it sees that wealth secures for it the consciousness of self- 
existence, of realizing the other essential aspect of its nature: hence it looks 
upon wealth likewise as something essential in relation to itself, 


acknowledges him from whence the enjoyment comes as a benefactor, and. 
considers itself under a debt of obligation. 

The conscious life involved in the other relation, again, that of 
disagreement, has the attribute of Baseness. It holds to its discordance with 
both those essential elements. It looks upon the authoritative power of the 
state as a chain, as something suppressing its separate existence for its own 
sake, and hence hates the ruler, obeys only with secret malice, and stands 
ever ready to burst out in rebellion. It sees, too, in wealth, by which it 
attains to the enjoyment of its own independent existence, merely 
something discordant, i.e. its disagreement with its permanent nature; since 
through wealth it only gets a sense of its particular isolated existence and a 
consciousness of passing enjoyment, since it loves wealth but despises it, 
and, with the disappearance of enjoyment, of what is inherently evanescent 
regards its relation to the man of wealth as having ceased too. 

These relations now express, in the first instance, a judgment, the 
determinate characterization of what both those facts [state-power and 
wealth] are as objects for consciousness; not as yet what they are in their 
complete objective nature (an und fiir sich). The reflexion which is 
presented in this judgment is partly at first for us [who are philosophizing] 
an affirmation of the one characteristic along with the other, and hence is a 
simultaneous cancelling of both; it 1s not yet the reflexion of them for 
consciousness itself. Partly, again, they are at first immediate essential 
entities; they have not become this, nor is there in them consciousness of 
self: that for which they are is not yet their animating principle: they are 
predicates which are not yet themselves subject. On account of this 
separation, the entirety of the spiritual process of judgment also breaks 
asunder and falls into two modes of consciousness, each of which has a 
one-sided character. Now, just as at the outset the indifference of the two 
aspects in the process of self-estrangement-one of which was the inherent 


essential being of pure consciousness, viz. the determinate ideas of good 
and bad, the other their actual existence in the form of state-power and 
wealth-passed to the stage of being related the one to the other, passed to 
the level of judgment; in the same way this external relation must be raised 
to the level of their inner unity, must become a relation of thought to actual 
reality, and also the spirit animating both the forms of judgment will make 
its appearance. This takes place when judgment passes into inference, 
becomes the mediating process in which the middle term necessitating and 
connecting both sides of the judgment is brought into relief. 

The noble type of consciousness, then, finds itself in the judgment 
related to state-power, in the sense that this power is indeed not a self as yet 
but at first is universal substance, in which, however, this form of mind 
feels its own essential nature to exist, is conscious of its own purpose and 
absolute content. By taking up a positive relation to this substance, it 
assumes a negative attitude towards its own special purposes, its particular 
content and individual existence, and lets them disappear. This type of mind 
is the heroism of Service; the virtue which sacrifices individual being to the 
universal, and thereby brings this into existence; the type of personality 
which of itself renounces possession and enjoyment, acts for the sake of the 
prevailing power, and in this way becomes a concrete reality. 

Through this process the universal becomes united and bound up with 
existence in general, just as the individual consciousness makes itself by 
this renunciation essentially universal. That from which this consciousness 
estranges itself by submitting to serve is its consciousness immersed in 
mere existence: but the being alienated from itself is the inherent nature. By 
thus shaping its life in accord with what is universal, it acquires a 
Reverence for itself, and gets reverence from others. The power of the state, 
however, which to start with was merely universal in thought, the inherent 


nature, becomes through this very process universal in fact, becomes actual 


power. It is actually so only in getting that actual obedience which it obtains 
through self-consciousness judging it to be the essential reality, and through 
the self being freely sacrificed to it. The result of this action, binding the 
essential reality and self indissolubly together, is to produce a twofold 
actuality — a self that is truly actualized, and a state-power whose authority 
is accepted as true. 

Owing to this alienation [implied in the idea of sacrifice] state-power, 
however, is not yet a self-consciousness that knows itself as state-power. It 
is merely the law of the state, its inherent principle, that 1s accepted; the 
state-power has as yet no particular will. For as yet the self-consciousness 
rendering service has not surrendered its pure selfhood, and made it an 
animating influence in the exercise of state-power; the serving attitude 
merely gives the state its bare being, sacrifices merely its existence to the 
state, not its essential nature. This type of self-consciousness has a value as 
one that is in conformity with the essential nature, and is acknowledged and 
accepted because of its inherent reality. The others find their essential 
nature operative in it, but not their independent existence — find their 
thinking, their pure consciousness fulfilled, but not their specific 
individuality. It has a value, therefore, in their thoughts, and is honoured 
accordingly. Such a type is the haughty vassal; be is active in the interests 
of the state-power, so far as the latter is not a personal will [a monarch] but 
merely an essential will. His self-importance lies only in the honour thus 
acquired, only in the general mind which directs its thoughts to what is 
essential, not in an individuality thinking gratefully of services rendered; for 
he has not helped this individuality [the monarch] to get independence. The 
language he would use, were he to occupy a direct relation to the personal 
win of the state-power, which thus far has not arisen, would take the form 
of “counsel” imparted in the interests of what is best for all. 


State-power has, therefore, still at this stage no will to oppose the advice, 
and does not decide between the different opinions as to what is universally 
the best. It is not yet governmental control, and on that account is in truth 
not yet real state-power. Individual self-existence, the possession of an 
individual will that 1s not yet qua will surrendered, is the inner secretly 
reserved spiritual principle of the various classes and stations, a spirit which 
keeps for its own behoof what suits itself best, in spite of its words about 
the universal best, and tends to make this clap-trap about what is universally 
the best a substitute for action bringing it about. The sacrifice of existence, 
which takes place in the case of service, is indeed complete when it goes so 
far as death. But the endurance of the danger of death which the individual 
survives, leaves him still a specific kind of existence, and hence a particular 
self-reference; and this makes the counsel imparted in the interests of the 
universally best ambiguous and open to suspicion; it really means, in point 
of fact, retaining the claim to a private opinion of his own, and a separate 
individual will as against the power of the state. Its relation to the latter 1s, 
therefore, still one of discordance; and it possesses the characteristic found 
in the case of the base type of consciousness — it is ever at the point of 
breaking out into rebellion. 

This contradiction, which has to be overcome, in this form of 
discordance and opposition between the independence of the individual 
conscious life and the universality belonging to state-authority, contains at 
the same time another aspect. That renunciation of existence, when it is 
complete, as it is in death, is one that does not revert to the consciousness 
that makes the sacrifice; it simply is: this consciousness does not survive the 
renunciation and exist in its own self-completeness (an und fur sich), it 
merely passes away into the unreconciled opposite. That alone is true 
sacrifice of individuality, therefore, in which it gives itself up as completely 
as in the case of death, but all the while preserves itself in the renunciation. 


It comes thereby to be actually what it 1s implicitly — the identical unity of 
self with its opposed self. In this way, by the inner withdrawn and secret 
spiritual principle, the self as such, coming forward and abrogating itself, 
the state-power becomes ipso facto raised into a proper self of its own; 
without this estrangement of self the deeds of honour, the actions of the 
noble type of consciousness, and the counsels which its insight reveals, 
would continue to maintain the ambiguous character which, as we saw, kept 
that secret reserve of private intention and self-will, in spite of its overt 
pretensions. 

This estrangement, however, takes place in Language, in words alone, 
and language assumes here its peculiar role. Both in the sphere of the 
general social order (Sittlichkeit), where language embodies laws and 
commands, and in the sphere of actual life, where it appears as conveying 
advice, the content of what it expresses is the essential reality, and language 
is the form of that essential content. Here, however, it takes the form in 
which qua language it exists to be its content, and possesses authority, qua 
spoken word; it is the power of utterance qua utterance which, just in 
speaking, performs what has to be performed. For it is the existence of the 
pure self gua self; in speech the self-existent singleness of self- 
consciousness comes as such into existence, so that its particular 
individuality is something for others. Ego qua this particular pure ego is 
non-existent otherwise; in every other mode of expression it 1s absorbed in 
some concrete actuality, and appears in a shape from which it can withdraw; 
it turns reflectively back into itself, away from its act, as well as from its 
physiognomic expression, and leaves such an incomplete existence (in 
which there is always at once too much as well as too little), lying soulless 
behind. Speech, however, contains this ego in its purity; it alone expresses I, 
I itself. Its existence in this case is, gua existence, a form of objectivity 
which has in it its true nature. Ego is this particular ego, but at the same 


time universal; its appearing is ipso facto and at once the alienation and 
disappearance of this particular ego, and in consequence its remaining all 
the while universal. The I, that expresses itself, 1s apprehended as an ego; it 
is a kind of infection in virtue of which it establishes at once a unity with 
those who are aware of it, a spark that kindles a universal consciousness of 
self. That it is apprehended as a fact by others means eo ipso that its 
existence is itself dying away: this its otherness is taken back into itself; and 
its existence lies just in this, that, gua self-conscious Now, as it exists, it has 
no subsistence and that it subsists just through its disappearance. This 
disappearance is, therefore, itself ipso facto its continuance; it is its own 
cognition of itself, and its knowing itself as something that has passed into 
another self that has been apprehended and is universal. 

Spirit acquires this form of reality here, because the extremes, too, 
whose unity spirit is, have directly the character of being realities each on 
its own account. Their unity is disintegrated into rigid aspects, each of 
which is an actual object for the other, and each is excluded from the other. 
The unity, therefore, appears in the rdle of a mediating term, which 1s 
excluded and distinguished from the separated reality of the two sides; it 
has, therefore, itself the actual character of something objective, apart, and 
distinguished from its aspects, and objective for them, i.e. the unity is an 
existent objective fact. The spiritual substance comes as such into existence 
only when it has been able to take as its aspects those self-consciousnesses, 
which know this pure self to be a reality possessing immediate validity, and 
therein immediately know, too, that they are such realities merely through 
the mediating process of alienation. Through that pure self the moments of 
substance get the transparency of a self-knowing category, and become 
clarified so far as to be moments of spirit; through the mediating process 
spirit comes to exist in spiritual form. Spirit in this way is the mediating 


term, presupposing those extremes and produced through their existence; 


but it is also the spiritual whole breaking out between them, which sunders 
its self into them, and, solely in virtue of that contact, creates each into the 
whole in terms of its principle. The fact that both extremes are from the 
start and in their very nature transcended and disintegrated produces their 
unity; and this is the process which fuses both together, interchanges their 
characteristic features, and binds them together, and does so in each 
extreme. This mediating process consequently actualizes the principle of 
each of the two extremes, or makes what each is inherently in itself its 
controlling and moving spirit. 

Both extremes, the state-authority and the noble type of consciousness, 
are disintegrated by this latter. In state-power, the two sides are the abstract 
universal which is obeyed, and the individual will existing on its own 
account, which, however, does not yet belong to the universal itself. In 
nobility, the two sides are the obedience in giving up existence, or the 
inherent maintenance of self-respect and honour, and, on the other hand, a 
self which exists purely for its own sake and whose self-existence is not yet 
done away with, the self-will that remains always in reserve. These two 
moments into which the extremes are refined, and which, therefore, find 
expression in language, are the abstract universal, which is called the 
“universal best’, and the pure self which by rendering service abrogated the 
life of absorption in the manifold variety of existence. Both in principle are 
the same; for pure self is just the abstract universal, and hence their unity 
acts as their mediating term. But the self is, at first, actual only in 
consciousness, the one extreme, while the inherent nature (Ansich) is 
actualized in the other extreme, state-authority. That state-power not merely 
in the form of honour but in reality should be transferred to it, is lacking in 
the case of consciousness; while in the case of state-authority there is 
lacking the obedience rendered to it not merely as a so-called universal best, 
but as will, in other words, as state-power which 1s the self regulating and 


deciding. The unity of the principle in which state-power still remains, and 
into which consciousness has been refined, becomes real in this mediating 
process, and this exists qua mediating term in the simple form of speech. 
All the same, the aspects of this unity are not yet present in the form of two 
selves as selves; for state-power has first to be inspired with active self- 
hood. This language is, therefore, not yet spiritual existence in the sense in 
which spirit completely knows and expresses itself. 

The noble consciousness, being the extreme which is the self, assumes 
the rdle of producing the language by which the separate factors related are 
formed into active spiritual wholes. The heroism of dumb service passes 
into the heroism of flattery. This reflexion of service in express language 
constitutes the spiritual self-disintegrating mediating term, and reflects back 
into itself not only its own special extreme, but reflects the extreme of 
universal power back into this self too, and makes that power, which is at 
first implicit, into an independent self-existence, and gives it the 
individualistic form of self-consciousness. Through this process the 
indwelling spirit of this state-power comes into existence — that of an 
unlimited monarch. It is unlimited; the language of flattery raises this power 
into its transparent, purified universality; this moment being the product of 
language, of purified spiritualized existence, is a purified form of self- 
identity. It is a monarch; for flattering language likewise puts individualistic 
self-consciousness on its pinnacle; what the noble consciousness abandons 
as regards this aspect of pure spiritual unity is the pure essential nature of its 
thought, its ego itself. More definitely expressed: — flattery raises the 
individual singleness, which otherwise is only imagined, into its purist form 
as an actual existence, by giving the monarch his proper name. For it is in 
the name alone that the distinction of the individual from every one else is 
not imagined but is actually made by all. By having a name the individual 


passes for a pure individual not merely in his own consciousness of himself, 


but in the consciousness of all. By its name, then, the monarch becomes 
absolutely detached from every one, exclusive and solitary, and in virtue of 
it 1S unique as an atom that cannot communicate any part of its essential 
nature, and has no equal. This name is thus its reflexion into itself, or is the 
actual reality which universal power has inherently within itself: through 
the name the power is the monarch. Conversely he, this particular 
individual, thereby knows himself, this individual self, to be the universal 
power, knows that the. nobles not only are ready and prepared for the 
service of the state-authority, but are grouped as an ornamental setting 
round the throne, and that they are for ever telling him who sits thereon 
what he is. 

The language of their proffered praise is in this way the spirit that unites 
together the two extremes in the case of state-power itself. This language 
turns the abstract power back into itself, and gives to it the moment peculiar 
to the other extreme, an isolated self of its own, willing and deciding on its 
own account, and consequently gives it self-conscious existence. Or again, 
by that means this actual individual self-consciousness comes to be aware 
of itself for certain as the supreme authority. This power is the central focal 
self into which, through relinquishing their own inner certainty of self, the 
many separate centres of selfhood are fused together into one. 

Since, however, this proper spirit of state-power subsists by getting its 
realization and its nourishment from the homage of action and thought 
rendered by the nobility, it is a form of independence in internal self- 
estrangement. The noble, the extreme form of self-existence, receives the 
other extreme of actual universality in return for the universality of thought 
which he relinquished. The power of the state has passed over to and fallen 
upon the noble. It falls to the noble primarily to make the state-authority 
truly effective: in his existence as a self on his own account, that authority 


ceases to be the inert being it appeared to be qua extreme of abstract and 
merely implicit reality. 

Looked at per se, state-power reflected back into itself, or becoming 
spiritual, means nothing else than that it has come to be a moment of self- 
conscious life, 1.e. is only by being sublated. Consequently it is now the real 
in the sense of something whose spiritual meaning lies in being sacrificed 
and squandered; it exists in the sense of wealth. It continues, no doubt, to 
subsist at the same time as a form of reality over against wealth, into which 
in principle it is forever passing; but it is a reality, whose inherent principle 
is this very process of passing over-owing to the service and the reverence 
rendered to it, and by which it arises — into its opposite, into the condition 
of relinquishing its power. Thus from its point of view (Fuirsich) the special 
and peculiar self, which constitutes its will, becomes, by the self-abasement 
of the nobility, a universal that renounces itself, becomes completely an 
isolated particular, a mere accident, which 1s the prey of every stronger will. 
What remains to it of the universally acknowledged and incommunicable 
independence is the empty name. 

While, then, the noble consciousness adopted the attitude of something 
that stood in concord with the universal power, its true nature lies rather in 
retaining its own independence of being when rendering its service, but, 
when really and properly abnegating its personality, its true being lies in 
actually cancelling and rending in pieces the universal substance. Its spirit is 
the attitude of thoroughgoing discordance: on one side it retains its own will 
in the honour it receives; on the other hand it gives up its will, but in part it 
therein alienates from itself its inner nature, and arrives at the extreme of 
discordance with itself, in part it subdues the universal substance to itself, 
and puts this entirely at variance with itself. It is obvious that, as a result, its 
own specific nature, which made it distinct from the so-called base type of 
mind, disappears, and with that this latter type of mind too. The base type 


has gained its end, that of subordinating universal power to self-centred 
isolation of self. 

Endowed in this way by the universal power, self-consciousness exists in 
the form of universal beneficence: or, from another point of view, universal 
power is wealth that again is itself an object for consciousness. For wealth 
is here taken to be the universal put indeed in subjection, but which is not 
yet absolutely returned into the self through this first transcendence. Self 
has not as yet its self as such for object, but the universal essential reality 
‘m a state of sublation. Since this object has first come into being, the 
relation of consciousness towards it is immediate, and consciousness has 
thus not yet set forth its discordance with this object: we have here nobility 
acquiring its own self-centred existence in the universal that has become 
non-essential, and hence acknowledging the object and feeling grateful to 
its benefactor. 

Wealth has within it from the first the aspect of self existence 
(Fursichmein). It is not the self-less universal of state-power, or the 
unconstrained simplicity of the natural life of spirit; it is state-power as 
holding its own by effort of will in opposition to a will that wants to get the 
mastery over it and get enjoyment out of it. But since wealth has merely the 
form of being essential, this one-sided self-existent life — which has no 
being in itself, which is rather the sublation of inherent being — is the 
return of the individual into himself to find no essential reality in his 
enjoyment. It thus itself needs to be given animation; and its reflective 
process of bringing this about consists in its becoming something real in 
itself as well as for itself, instead of being merely for itself; wealth, which is 
the sublated essential reality, has to become the essentially real. In this way 
it preserves its own spiritual principle in itself. 

It will be sufficient here to describe the content of this process since we 
have already explained at length its form. Nobility, then, stands here in 


relation not to the object in the general sense of something essential; what is 
alien to it is self-existence itself. It finds itself face to face with its own self 
as such in a state of estrangement, as an objective solid actuality which it 
has to take from the hands of another self-centred being, another equally 
fixed and solid entity. Its object is self-existence, i.e. its own being: but by 
being an object this is at the same time ipso facts an alien reality, which is a 
self-centred being on its own account, has a will of its own; 1.e. it sees its 
self under the power of an alien will on which it depends for the concession 
of its self. 

From every particular aspect self-consciousness can abstract, and for that 
reason, even when under an obligation to one of these aspects, retains the 
recognition and inherent validity of self-consciousness as an independent 
reality. Here, however, it finds that, as regards its own ego, its own proper 
and peculiar actuality, it is outside itself and belongs to an other, finds its 
personality as such dependent on the chance personality of another, on the 
accident of a moment, of an arbitrary caprice, or some other utterly 
irrelevant circumstance. 

In the sphere of legal right, what lies in the power of the objective being 
appears as an incidental content from which it is possible to make 
abstraction; and the governing force does not affect the self as such; rather 
this self is recognized. But here the self sees its self-certainty as such to be 
the most unreal thing of all, finds its pure personality to be absolutely 
without the character of personality. The spirit of its gratitude is, therefore, 
one in which it feels profoundly this condition of humiliation, and feels also 
the deepest revolt as well. Since the pure ego sees itself outside self, and 
torn in sunder, everything that has continuity and universality, everything 
that bears the name of law, good, and right, is thereby torn to pieces at the 
same time, and goes to rack and ruin: all identity and concord break up, for 
what holds sway is the purest discord and disunion, what was absolutely 


essential is absolutely unessential, what has a being on its own account has 
its being outside itself: the pure ego itself is absolutely disintegrated. 

Thus although this consciousness receives back from the sphere of 
wealth the objective form of being a separate self-existence, and transcends 
that objective character, yet it is not only, like the preceding reflexion, not 
completed in principle, but is consciously unsatisfied: the reflexion, 
wherein the self receives itself as an objective fact, is sheer direct 
contradiction that has taken root in the pure ego as such. Qua self, however, 
it at the same time ipso facto rises above this contradiction; it is absolutely 
elastic, and again cancels this sublation of itself, repudiates this repudiation 
of itself, wherein its self-existence is made to be something alien to it, 
revolts against this acceptance of itself and in the very reception of itself is 
self-existent. 

Since, then, the attitude of this type of consciousness is bound up with 
this condition of utter disintegration, the distinction constituting its spiritual 
nature-that of being nobility and opposed to baseness-falls away and both 
aspects are the same. 

The spirit of well-doing that characterizes the action of wealth may, 
further, be distinguished from that of the conscious life accepting the 
benefit it confers, and deserves special consideration. 

The spirit animating wealth had an unreal insubstantial independence; 
wealth was something given freely to all. By communicating what it has, 
however, it passes into something essential and inherent; since it fulfilled its 
destiny, that of sacrificing itself, it cancels the aspect of singleness, that of 
merely seeking enjoyment for one’s own self, and, being thus sublated gua 
single, spirit here is universality or essentially real. 

What it imparts, what it gives to others, is self-existence. It does not 
hand itself over, however, as a natural self-less object, as the frankly and 
freely offered condition of unconscious life, but as self-conscious, as a 


reality keeping hold of itself: it 1s not like the power of an inorganic element 
which is felt by the consciousness receiving its force to be inherently 
transitory; it is the power over self, a power aware that it is independent and 
voluntary, and knowing at the same time that what it dispenses becomes the 
self of someone else. 

Wealth thus shares repudiation with its clientele; but in place of revolt 
appears arrogance. For in one aspect it knows, as well as the self it benefits, 
that its self-existence is a matter of accident but itself is this accident in 
whose power personality is placed. In this mood of arrogance — which 
thinks it has secured through a dole an alien ego-nature, and thereby 
brought its inmost being into submission — it overlooks the secret rebellion 
of the other self: it overlooks the fact of all bonds being completely cast 
aside, overlooks this pure disintegration, in which, the self-identity of what 
exists for its own sake having become sheer internal discordance, all 
oneness and concord, all subsistence is rent asunder, and in which in 
consequence the repute of and respect for the benefactor are the first to be 
shattered. It stands directly in front of this abyss, cleaving it to the 
innermost, this bottomless pit, where every solid base and stay have 
vanished: and in the depths it sees nothing but a common thing, a plaything 
for its whims, a chance result of its own caprice. Its spirit consists in quite 
unreal imagining, in being superficiality forsaken of all true spiritual 
import. 

Just as self-consciousness had its own manner of speech in dealing with 
state-power, in other words, just as spirit took the form of expressly and 
actually mediating between these two extremes, self-consciousness has also 
a mode of speech in dealing with wealth; but still more when in revolt does 
it adopt a language of its own. The form of utterance which supplies wealth 
with the sense of its own essential significance, and thereby makes itself 
master of it, is likewise the language of flattery, but of ignoble flattery; for 


what it gives out to be the essential reality, it knows to be a reality without 
an inherent nature of its own, to be something at the mercy of others. The 
language of flattery, however, as already remarked, is that of a spirit still 
one-sided. To be sure its constituent elements are, on the one hand, a self 
moulded by service into a shape where it is reduced to bare existence, and, 
on the other, the inherent reality of the power dominating the self. Yet the 
bare principle, the pure conception, in which the simple self and the 
inherent reality (Ansich), that pure ego and this pure reality or thought, are 
one and the same thing — this conceptual unity of the two aspects between 
which the reciprocity takes effect, 1s not consciously felt when this language 
is used. The object is consciously still the inherent reality in opposition to 
the self; in other words, the object is not for consciousness at the same time 
its own proper self as such. 

The language expressing the condition of disintegration, wherein 
spiritual life is rent asunder, is, however, the perfect form of utterance for 
this entire realm of spiritual culture and development, of the formative 
process of moulding self-consciousness (Bildung), and is the spirit in which 
it most truly exists. This self-consciousness, which finds befitting the 
rebellion that repudiates its own repudiation, is eo ipso absolute self- 
identity in absolute disintegration, the pure activity of mediating pure self- 
consciousness with itself. It is the oneness expressed in the identical 
judgment, where one and the same personality is subject as well as 
predicate. But this identical judgment is at the same time the infinite 
judgment; for this personality is absolutely split in two, and subject and 
predicate are entities utterly indifferent one to the other, which have nothing 
to do with each other, with no necessary unity, so much so that each has the 
power of an independent personality of its own. What exists as a self on its 
own account has for its object its own self-existence, which is object in the 
sense of an absolute other, and et at the same time directly in the form of 


itself — itself in the sense of an other, not as if this had an other content, for 
the content is the same self in the form of an absolute opposite, with an 
existence completely all its own and indifferent. 

We have, then, here the spirit of this real world of formative culture, 
conscious of its own nature as it truly is, and conscious of its ultimate and 
essential principle (Begriff). 

This type of spiritual life is the absolute and universal inversion of 
reality and thought, their entire estrangement the one from the other; it is 
pure culture. What is found out in this sphere is that neither the concrete 
realities, state-power and wealth, nor their determinate conceptions, good 
and bad, nor the consciousness of good and bad (the consciousness that is 
noble and the consciousness that is base) possess real truth; it is found that 
all these moments are inverted and transmuted the one into the other, and 
each is the opposite of itself. 

The universal power, which is the substance, when it gains a spiritual 
nature peculiarly its own through the principle of individuality, accepts the 
possession of a self of its own merely as a. name by which it is described, 
and, even in being actual power, is really so powerless as to have to 
sacrifice itself. But this self-less reality given over to others, this self that is 
turned into a thing, is in fact the return of the reality into itself; it is a self- 
existence that is there for its own sake, it is the existence of spirit. 

The principles belonging to these realities, the thoughts of good and bad, 
are similarly transmuted and reversed in this process; what is characterized 
as good is bad, and vice versa. The consciousness of each of these moments 
by itself, the conscious types judged as noble and base — these are rather in 
their real truth similarly the reverse of what these specific forms intend to 
be; nobility is base and repudiated, just as what is repudiated as base turns 
round into the nobleness that characterizes the most highly developed form 
of free self-consciousness. 


Looked at formally, everything is likewise in its external aspects the 
reverse of what it is internally for itself; and again it is not really and in 
truth what it is for itself, but something else than it wants to be; its existence 
on its own account is, strictly speaking, the loss of self, and alienation of 
self is really self-preservation. 

The state of things brought about here, then, is that all moments execute 
justice on one another all round, each is just as much in a condition of 
inherent self-alienation as it moulds itself into its opposite, and in this way 
reverses the nature of that opposite. 

Spirit truly objective, however, is just this unity of absolutely separate 
moments, and in fact comes into existence as the common ground, the 
mediating agency, just through the independent reality of these self-less 
extremes. Its existence consists in universal talk and depreciatory judgment 
rending and tearing everything, before which all those moments are broken 
up that are meant to signify something real and to stand for actual members 
of the whole, and which at the same time plays with itself this game of self- 
dissolution. This judging and talking is, therefore, the real truth, which 
cannot be got over, while it overpowers everything it is that which in this 
real world is alone truly of importance. Each part of this world comes to 
find there its spirit expressed, or gets to be spoken of with esprit and finds 
said of it what it is. 

The honest soul takes each moment as a permanent and essential fact, 
and is the uncultivated thoughtless condition that does not think and does 
not know that it is likewise doing the very inverse. The distraught and 
disintegrated soul is, however, aware of inversion; it is, in fact, a 
consciousness of absolute inversion: the conceptual principle predominates 
there, brings together into a single unity the thoughts that lie far apart in the 
case of the honest soul, and the language conveying its meaning is, 
therefore, full of esprit and wit (geistreich). 


The content uttered by spirit and uttered about itself is, then, the 
inversion and perversion of all conceptions and realities, a universal 
deception of itself and of others. The shamelessness manifested in stating 
this deceit is just on that account the greatest truth. This style of speech is 
the madness of the musician “who piled and mixed up together some thirty 
airs, Italian, French, tragic, comic, of all sorts and kinds; now, with a deep 
bass, he descended to the depths of hell, then, contracting his throat to a 
high, piping falsetto, he rent the vault of the skies, raving and soothed, 
haughtily imperious and mockingly jeering by turns”. The placid soul that 
in simple honesty of heart takes the melody of the good and true to consist 
in harmony of sound and uniformity of tones, i.e. in a single note, regards 
this style of expression as a “fantastic mixture of wisdom and folly, a melée 
of as much skill as low cunning, composed of ideas as likely to be right as 
wrong, with as complete a perversion of sentiment, with as much 
consummate shamefulness in it, as absolute frankness, candour, and truth. It 
will not be able, to refrain from breaking out into all these tones, and 
running up and down the whole gamut of feeling, from the depths of 
contempt and repudiation to the highest pitch of admiration and stirring 
emotion. A vein of the ridiculous will be diffused through the latter, which 
takes away from their nature”; the former will find in their very candour a 
strain of atoning reconcilement, will find in their shuddering depths the all- 
powerful strain which gives to itself spirit. 

If we consider, by way of contrast to the mode of utterance indulged in 
by this self-transparent distracted type of mind, the language adopted by 
that simple, placid consciousness of the good and the true, we find that it 
can only speak in monosyllables when face to face with the frank and self- 
conscious eloquence of the mind developed under the influence of culture; 
for it can say nothing to the latter that the latter does not know and say. If it 
gets beyond speaking in monosyllables, then it says the same thing that the 


cultivated mind expresses, but in doing so commits, in addition, the folly of 
imagining that it is saying something new, something different. Its very 
syllables, “disgraceful”, “base”, are this folly already, for the other says. 
them of itself. This latter type of spirit perverts in its mode of utterance 
everything that sounds monotonous, because this self-sameness is merely an 
abstraction, but in its actual reality is intrinsically and inherently perversion. 
On the other hand, again, the unsophisticated mind takes under its 
protection the good and the noble (i.e. what retains its identity of meaning 
in being objectively expressed), and defends it in the only way here 
possible-that is to say, the good does not lose its value because it may be 
linked with what is bad or mingled with it, for to be thus associated with 
badness is its condition and necessity, and the wisdom of nature lies in this 
fact. Yet this unsophisticated mind, while it intended to contradict, has 
merely, in doing so, gathered into a trifling form the meaning of what spirit 
said, and put it in a manner which, by turning the opposite of noble and 
good into the necessary condition of noble and good, thoughtlessly 
supposes itself to convey something else than that the so-called noble and 
good is by its very nature the reverse of itself, or that what is bad is, 
conversely, something excellent. 

If the naive consciousness makes up for this barren, soulless idea by the 
concrete reality of what is excellent, by adducing an example of what is 
excellent, whether in the form of a fictitious case or a true story, and thus 
shows it to be not an empty name, but an actual fact, then it has against it 
the universal reality of the perverted action of the entire real world, where 
that example constitutes merely something quite isolated and particular, 
merely an espece, a sort of thing. And to represent the existence of the good 
and the noble as an isolated particular anecdote, whether fictitious or true, is 
the bitterest thing that can be said about it. 


Finally, should the naive mind require this entire sphere of perversion to 
be dissolved and broken up, it cannot ask the individual to withdraw out of 
it, for even Diogenes in his tub [with his pretence of withdrawal] is under 
the sway of that perversion; and to ask this of the particular individual is to 
ask him to do precisely what is taken to be bad, viz. to care for himself as 
individual. But if the demand to withdraw is directed at the universal 
individual, it cannot mean that reason must again give up the culture and 
development of spiritual conscious life which it has reached, that reason 
should let the extensive riches of its moments sink back into the naiveté of 
natural emotion, and revert and approximate to the wild condition of the 
animal consciousness, which is also called the natural state of innocence. 
On the contrary, the demand for this dissolution can only be addressed to 
the spirit of culture itself, and can only mean that it must qua spirit return 
out of its confusion into itself, and win for itself a still higher level of 
conscious life. 

In point of fact, however, spirit has already accomplished this result. To 
be conscious of its own distraught and torn condition and to express itself 
accordingly — this is to pour scornful laughter on existence, on the 
confusion pervading the whole and on itself as well: it is at the same time 
this whole confusion dying away and yet apprehending itself to be doing so. 
This self-apprehending vanity of all reality and of every definite principle 
reflects the real world into itself in a twofold form: in the particular self of 
consciousness qua particular, and in the pure universality of consciousness, 
in thought. According to the first aspect, mind thus come to itself has 
directed its gaze into the world of actual reality, and still has that reality as 
its own purpose and its immediate content: from the other side, its gaze is in 
part turned solely on itself and against that world of reality, in part turned 
away from it towards heaven, and its object is the region beyond the world. 


In respect of that return into self the vanity of all things is its own 
peculiar vanity, it is itself vain. It is self existing for its own sake, a self that 
knows not only how to sum up and chatter about everything, but cleverly to 
state the contradiction that lies in the heart of the solid elements of reality, 
and in the fixed determinations which judgment sets up; and _ this 
contradiction is their real truth. Looked at formally it knows everything to 
be estranged from itself; self-existence is cut off from essential being 
(Ansich), what is intended and the purpose are separated from real truth, and 
from both again existence for another, what is ostensibly put forward is cut 
off from the proper meaning, the real fact, the true intention. 

It thus knows exactly how to put each moment in antithesis to every 
other, knows in short how to express correctly the perversion that dominates 
all of them: it knows better than each what each is, no matter how it is 
constituted. Since it apprehends what is substantial from the side of that 
disunion and contradiction of elements combined within its nature, but not 
from the side of this union itself, it understands very well how to pass 
judgment on this substantial reality, but has lost the capacity of truly 
grasping it. 

This vanity needs at the same time the vanity of all things, in order to get 
from them consciousness of itself it therefore itself creates this vanity, and 
is the soul that supports it. State-power and wealth are the supreme 
purposes of its strenuous exertion, it is aware that through renunciation and 
sacrifice it is moulded into universal shape, that it attains universality, and 
in possessing universality finds general recognition and acceptance: state- 
power and wealth are the real and actually acknowledged forms of power. 
But its gaining acceptance thus is itself vain, and just by the fact that it gets 
the mastery over them it knows them to be not real by themselves, knows 
rather itself to be the power within them, and them to be vain and empty. 
That in possessing them it thus itself is able to stand apart from and outside 


them — this is what it expresses in witty phrases; and to express this is, 
therefore, its supreme interest, and the true meaning of the whole process. 
In such utterance this self-in the form of a pure self not associated with or 
bound by determinations derived either from reality or thought-comes 
consciously to be a spiritual entity having a truly universal significance and 
value. It is the condition in which the nature of all relationships is rent 
asunder, and it is the conscious rending of them all. But only by self- 
consciousness being roused to revolt does it know its own peculiar torn and 
shattered condition; and in its knowing this it has ipso facto risen above that 
condition. In that state of self-conscious vanity all substantial content comes 
to have a negative significance, which can no longer be taken in a positive 
sense. The positive object is merely the pure ego itself; and the 
consciousness that is rent in sunder is inherently and essentially this pure 


self-identity of self-consciousness returned to itself. 
b 
Belief and Pure Insight 


THE spiritual condition of self-estrangement exists in the sphere of culture 
as a fact. But since this whole has become estranged from itself, there lies 
beyond this sphere the nonactual realm of pure consciousness, of thought. 
Its content consists of what has been reduced purely to thought, its absolute 
element is thinking. Since, however, thinking is in the first instance the 
element of this world, consciousness has merely these thoughts, but it does 
not as yet think them or does not know that they are thoughts: to 
consciousness they appear in the form of presentations, they are objects in 
the form of ideas. For it comes out of the sphere of actuality into that of 
pure consciousness, but is itself still to all intents and purposes in the sphere 
of actuality with the determinateness that implies. The conscious state of 


contrition and abasement is still essentially and inherently the self-identity 
of pure consciousness, not as a fact that itself is aware of but only as 
presented to us who are considering its condition. It has thus not as yet 
completed within itself the process of spiritual exaltation, it is simply there; 
and it still has within itself the opposite principle by which it is conditioned, 
without as yet having become master of that principle through the 
mediating process. Hence the essential content of its thought is not taken to 
be an essential object merely in the form of abstract immanence (Ansich), 
but in the form of a common object, an object that has merely been elevated 
into another element, without having lost the character of an object that is 
not constituted by thought. 

It is essentially distinct from the immanent nature which constitutes the 
essential being of the stoic type of consciousness. The significant factor for 
Stoicism was merely the form of thought as such, which has any content 
foreign to it that is drawn from actuality. In the case of the consciousness 
just described, however, it is not the form of thought which counts. 
Similarly it is essentially distinct from the inherent principle of the virtuous 
type of conscious life; here the essential fact stands, no doubt, in a relation 
to reality; it is the essence of reality itself: but it is no more than an 
unrealized essence of it. In the above type of consciousness the essence, 
although no doubt beyond reality, stands all the same for an actual real 
essence. In the same way, the inherently right and good which reason as 
lawgiver establishes, and the universal operating —- when consciousness 
tests and examines laws — neither of these has the character of actual 
reality. 

Hence while pure thought fell within the sphere of spiritual culture as an 
aspect of the estrangement characteristic of this sphere, as the standard, in 
fact, for judging abstract good and abstract bad, it has become enriched, by 
having gone through the process of the whole, with the element of reality 


and thereby with content. This reality of its essential being, however, is at 
the same time merely a reality of pure consciousness, not of concrete actual 
consciousness: it is no doubt lifted into the element of thought, but this 
concrete consciousness does not yet take it for a thought; it 1s beyond the 
reality peculiar to this consciousness, for it means flight from the latter. 

In the form in which Religion here appears — for it is religion obviously 
that we are speaking about — as the belief which belongs to the realm of 
culture, religion does not yet appear as it is truly and completely (an und fiir 
sich). It has already come before us in other phases, viz. as the unhappy 
consciousness, as a form of conscious process with no substantial content in 
it. So, too, in the case of the ethical substance, it appeared as a belief in the 
nether-world. But a consciousness of the departed spirit 1s, strictly speaking, 
not belief, not the inner essence subsisting in the element of pure 
consciousness away beyond the actual: there the belief its has itself an 
immediate existence in the present; its element is the family. 

But at the stage we are now considering, religion is in part the outcome 
of the substance, and is the pure consciousness of that substance; in part this 
pure consciousness is alienated from its concrete actual consciousness, the 
essence from its existence. It is thus doubtless no longer the insubstantial 
process of consciousness; but it has still the characteristic of opposition to 
actuality gua this actuality in general, and of opposition to the actuality of 
self-consciousness in particular. It is essentially, therefore, merely a belief. 

This pure consciousness of Absolute Being is a consciousness in 
estrangement. Let us see more closely what is the characteristic of that 
whose other it is; we can only consider it in connexion with this other. In 
the first instance this pure consciousness seems to have over against it 
merely the world of actuality. But since its nature is to flee from this 
actuality, and thereby is characterized by opposition, it has this actuality 


inherent within its own being; pure consciousness is, therefore, essentially 


in its very being self alienated, and belief constitutes merely one side of it. 
The other side has already arisen too. For pure consciousness is reflexion 
out of the world of culture in such a way that the substantial content of this 
sphere, as also the separate areas into which it falls, are shown to be what 
they inherently are-essential modes of spiritual life, absolutely restless 
processes or determinate moments which are at once cancelled in their 
opposite. Their essential nature bare consciousness, is thus the bare 
simplicity of absolute distinction, distinction which as it stands is no 
distinction. Consequently it is pure self-existence not of this single self, but 
essentially universal self, whose being consists in a restless process 
invading and pervading the stable existence of actual fact. In it is thus found 
the certainty that knows itself at once as the truth: there we have pure 
thought in the sense of absolute notion with all its power of negativity, 
which annihilates every objective existence that would claim to stand over 
against consciousness, and turns it into a form of conscious existence. 

This pure consciousness is at the same time simple and undifferentiated 
as well, just because its distinction is no distinction. Being this form of bare 
and simple reflexion into self, however, it is the element of belief, in which 
spirit has the character of positive universality, of what is inherent and 
essential in contrast with that self-existence of self-consciousness. 

Forced back upon itself away from this unsubstantial world whose being 
is mere dissolution, spirit when we consider its true meaning is, in 
undivided unity, at once the absolute movement, the ceaseless process of 
negating its appearance, as well as the essential substance thereof satisfied 
within itself, and the positive stability of that process. But, bearing as they 
inherently do the characteristic of alienation, these two moments fall apart 
in the shape of a twofold consciousness. The former is pure Insight, the 
spiritual process concentrated and focussed in self-consciousness, a process 
which has over against it the consciousness of something positive, the form 


of objectivity or presentation, and which directs itself against this presented 
object. The proper and peculiar object of this insight is, however, merely 
pure ego. The bare consciousness of the positive element, of unbroken self- 
identity, finds its object, on the other hand, in the inner reality as such. 

Pure insight has, therefore, in the first instance, no content within it, 
because it exists for itself by negating everything in it; to belief, on the 
other hand, belongs the content, but without insight. While the former does 
not get away from self-consciousness, the latter to be sure has its content as 
well in the element of pure self-consciousness, but only in thought, not in 
conceptions — in pure consciousness, not in pure self-consciousness. Belief 
is, aS a fact, in this way pure consciousness of the essential reality, 1.e. of the 
bare and simple inner nature, and is thus thought — the primary factor in 
the nature of belief, which is generally overlooked. The immediateness 
which characterizes the presence of the essential reality within it is due to 
the fact that its object is essence, inner nature, i.e. pure thought. This 
immediateness, however, so far as thinking enters consciousness, or pure 
consciousness enters into self-consciousness, acquires the significance of an 
objective being that lies beyond consciousness of self. It is because of the 
significance which immediacy and simplicity of pure thought thus acquire 
in consciousness that the essential reality, the object of belief, drops into 
being an imaginatively presented idea (Vorstellung), instead of being the 
content of thought, and comes to be looked at as a supersensible world, 
which is essentially an “other” than self-consciousness. 

In the case of pure insight, on the other hand, the passage of pure thought 
into consciousness has the opposite character: objectivity has the 
significance of a content that is merely negative, that cancels itself and 
returns into the self; that is to say, only the self is properly object to self, or, 
to put it otherwise, the object only has truth so far as it has the form of self. 


As belief and pure insight fall in common within pure consciousness, 
they also in common involve the mind’s return out of the concrete sphere of 
spiritual culture. There are three aspects, therefore, from which they show 
what they are. In one aspect each is outside every relation, and has a being 
all its own; in another each takes up an attitude towards the concrete actual 
world standing in antithesis to pure consciousness; while in the third form 
each is related to the other inside pure consciousness. 

In the case of belief the aspect of complete being, of being in-and-for- 
itself, is its absolute object, whose content and character we have already 
come to know. For it lies in the very notion of belief that this object is 
nothing else than the real world lifted into the universality of pure 
consciousness. The articulation of this world, therefore, constitutes the 
organization belonging to pure universality also, except that the parts in the 
latter case do not alienate one another when spiritualized, but are complete 
realities all by themselves, are spirits returned into themselves and self- 
contained. 

The process of their transition from one into the other 1s, therefore, only 
for us [who are analysing the process] an alienation of the characteristic 
nature in which their distinction lies, and only for us, the observers, does it 
constitute a necessary series; for belief, however, their distinction is a static 
diversity, and their movement simply a historical fact. 

To deal shortly with the external character of their form: as in the world 
of culture state-power or the good was primary, so here the first and 
foremost moment is Absolute Being, spirit absolutely self-contained, so far 
as it is simple eternal substances. But in the process of realizing its 
constitutive notion which consists in being spirit, that substance passes over 
into a form where it exists for an other; its self-identity becomes actual 
Absolute Being, actualized in self-sacrifice; it becomes a self, but a self that 
is transitory and passes away. Hence the third stage is the return of self thus 


alienated, the substance thus abased, into its first primal simplicity. Only 
when this is done is spirit presented and manifested as spirit. 

These distinct ultimate Realities, when brought back by thought into 
themselves out of the flux of the actual world, are changeless, eternal 
spirits, whose being lies in thinking the unity which they constitute. While 
thus torn away from self-consciousness, these Realities all the same lay 
hold on it; for if the Ultimate Reality were to be fixed and unmoved in the 
form of the first bare and simple substance, it would remain alien to self- 
consciousness. But the laying aside, the “emptying” of this substance, and 
afterwards its spirit, involves the element of concrete actuality, and thereby 
participates in the believing self-consciousness, or the believing attitude of 
consciousness belongs to the real world. 

According to this second condition, the believing type of consciousness 
partly finds its actuality in the real world of culture, and constitutes its spirit 
and its existence, which have been described; partly, however, belief takes 
up an attitude of opposition to this its own actuality, looks on this as 
something vain, and is the process of cancelling and transcending it. This 
process does not consist in the believing consciousness making witty 
remarks about the perverted condition of that reality; for it is the naive 
simple consciousness, which reckons esprit and wit as emptiness and 
vanity, because this still has the real world for its purpose. On the contrary, 
in opposition to its placid realm of thought stands concrete actuality as a 
soulless form of existence, which on that account has to be overcome in 
external fashion. This obedience through service and praise, by cancelling 
sense-knowledge and action, produces the consciousness of unity with the 
self-complete and self-existing Being, though not in the sense of an actual 
perceived unity. This service is merely the incessant process of producing 
the sense of unity, a process that never completely reaches its goal in the 
actual present. The religious communion no doubt does so, for it is 


universal self-consciousness. But for the individual self-consciousness the 
realm of pure thought necessarily remains something away beyond its 
actuality; or, again, since this remote region by the emptying, the “kenosis”, 
of the eternal Being, has entered the sphere of actuality, its actuality is 
sensuous, uncomprehended. But one sensuous actuality is ever indifferent 
and external to another, and what lies beyond has thus only received the 
further character of remoteness in space and time. The essential notion, 
however — the concrete actuality of spirit directly present to itself — 
remains for belief an inner principle, which is all and effects all, but never 
itself comes to the light. 

In the case of pure insight, however, the concept, the essential notion 
(Begriff), is alone the real; and this third aspect of belief — that of being an 
object for pure insight — is the specific relation in which belief here 
appears. Pure insight itself has like belief to be considered partly by itself 
(an und fur sich), partly in relation to the real world — so far as the real 
world is still present in positive shape, viz. in the form of a vain 
consciousness — and lastly in that relation to belief just mentioned. 

We have already seen what pure insight by itself is. Belief is unperturbed 
pure consciousness of spirit as the essentially real; pure insight is the self- 
consciousness of spirit as the essentially real; it knows the essentially real, 
therefore, not qua essence but gua Absolute Self. Its aim thus is to cancel 
every kind of independence which falls without self-consciousness, whether 
that be the independence of the actually objective or of the inherently real, 
and to mould it into conceptual form. It not merely is the certainty of self- 
conscious reason assured of being all truth; it knows that it is so. 

In the form, however, in which the notion of pure insight meets us first, 
it is not yet realized. As a phase of consciousness it appears in consequence 
as something contingent, as something isolated and particular, and its 
inmost constitutive nature appears as some purpose that it has to carry out 


and realize. It has to begin with the intention of making pure insight 
universal, i.e. of making everything that is actual into a notion, and one and 
the same notion for every self-consciousness. The intention is pure, for its 
content is pure insight; and this insight is similarly pure, for its content is 
solely the absolute notion, which finds no opposition in an object, and is not 
restricted in itself. In the unrestricted notion there are found at once both the 
aspects — that everything objective is to signify only the self-existent, self- 
consciousness, and that this is to signify something universal, that pure 
insight is to be the property of all self-consciousnesses. This second feature 
of the intention is so far a result of culture, in that in culture both the 
distinctions of objective spirit, the parts, and express determinations of its 
world, have come to naught, as well as the distinctions which appeared as 
originally determinate natures. Genius, talent, special capacities one and all, 
belong to the world of actuality, in so far as this world contains still the 
aspect of being a herd of self-conscious individuals, where, in confusion 
and mutual violence, individuals cheat and struggle with one another over 
the contents of the real world. 

The above distinctions doubtless have no place in it as genuine espéces. 
Individuality neither is contented with unreal “fact”, nor has special content 
and purposes of its own. It counts merely as something universally 
acknowledged and accepted, viz. gua cultivated and developed; and the fact 
of distinction is reduced to a matter of less or more energy, a distinction of 
quantity, i.e. a non-essential distinction. This last difference, however, has 
come to nothing, by the fact that the distinction in the state where 
consciousness was completely torn asunder, turned round into an absolutely 
qualitative distinction. What is there the other for the ego is merely the ego 
itself. In this infinite judgment all the one-sidedness and peculiarity of the 
original self-existing self is extinguished; the self knows itself gua pure self 


to be its own object; and this absolute identity of both sides is the element 
of pure insight. 

Pure insight, therefore, is the simple ultimate being undifferentiated 
within itself, and at the same time the universal achievement and result and 
a universal possession of all. In this simple spiritual substance self- 
consciousness gives itself and maintains for itself in every object the sense 
of this its own individual being or of action, just as conversely the 
individuality of self-consciousness is there identical with itself and 
universal. 

This pure insight is, then, the spirit that calls to every consciousness: be 
for yourselves what you are all essentially in yourselves-rational. 


i 
Enlightenment 


THE peculiar object against which pure insight directs the active force of 
the notion is belief, this being a form of pure consciousness like itself and 
yet opposed to it in that element. But at the same time pure insight has a 
relation to the actual world, for, like belief, it is a return from the actual 
world into pure consciousness. We have first of all to see bow its activity is 
constituted as operating against the impure motives and the perverted forms 
of insight found in the actual world. 

We have touched already on the placid type of consciousness, Which 
stands in contrast to this turmoil of alternate self-dissolution and self- 
recreation; it constitutes the aspect of pure insight and intention. This 
unperturbed consciousness, however, as we saw, has no special insight 
regarding the sphere of culture. The latter has itself rather the most painful 
feeling, and the truest insight about itself — the feeling that everything 
made secure crumbles to pieces, that every limb of its existence is wracked 


and rent, and every bone broken: moreover, it consciously expresses this 
feeling in words, pronounces judgment and gives sparkling utterance 
concerning all aspects of its condition. Pure insight, therefore, can have here 
no activity and content of its own, and thus can only take up the attitude of 
formally and truly apprehending this witty insight peculiar to the world and 
the language it adopts. Since this language is a scattered and broken 
utterance and the pronouncement a fickle mood of the moment, which is 
again quickly forgotten, and is only known to be a whole by a third 
consciousness, this latter can be distinguished as pure insight only if it 
gathers those several scattered traces into a universal picture, and then 
makes them the insight of all. 

By this simple means pure insight will resolve the confusion of this 
world. For we have found that the areas and determinate conceptions and 
individualities are not the essential nature of this actuality, but that it finds 
its substance and support alone in the spirit which exists gua judging and 
discussing, and that the interest of having a content for this ratiocination 
and parlaying to deal with alone preserves the whole and the areas of its 
articulation. In this language which insight adopts, its self-consciousness is 
still this isolated individual, a self existing for itself; but the emptiness of its 
content is at the same time emptiness of the self knowing that content to be 
vain and empty. Now, when the consciousness placidly apprehending all 
these sparkling utterances of vanity makes a collection of the most striking 
and penetrating phrases, the soul that still preserves the whole, the vanity of 
witty criticism, goes to ruin with the other form of vanity, the previous 
vanity of existence. The collection shows most people a better wit, or at 
least shows every one a more varied wit than their own, and shows that 
“knowing-better” and “judging” generally are something universal and are 
now universally familiar. Thereby the sole and only surviving interest is 
done away with; and individual light 1s resolved into universal insight. 


Still, however, knowledge of essential reality stands secure above vain 
and empty knowledge; and pure insight only appears in genuinely active 
form in so far as it enters into conflict with belief. 


The Struggle of Enlightenment with Superstition 


THE various negative forms which consciousness adopts, the attitude of 
scepticism, and that of theoretical and practical idealism, are inferior 
attitudes compared with that of pure insight and the expansion of pure 
insight-enlightenment; for pure insight is born of the substance of spirit, it 
knows the pure self of consciousness to be absolute, and enters into conflict 
with the pure consciousness of the Absolute Being of all reality. 

Since belief and insight are the same pure consciousness, but in form are 
opposed — the reality in the case of belief being a thought, not a notion, 
and hence something absolutely opposed to self-consciousness, while the 
reality in the case of pure insight is the self — they are such that inter se the 
one is the absolute negative of the other. 

As appearing the one against the other, all content falls to belief; for in 
its unperturbed element of thought every moment obtains definite 
subsistence. Pure insight, however, is in the first instance without any 
content; it is rather the sheer disappearance of content; but by its negative 
attitude towards what it excludes it will make itself real and give itself a 
content. 

It knows belief to be opposed to insight, opposed to reason and truth. 
Just as, for it, belief is in general a tissue of superstitious prejudices and 
errors; so it further sees the consciousness embracing this content organized 
into a realm of error, in which false insight is the general sphere of 


consciousness, immediate, naively unperturbed, and inherently unreflective. 


Yet all the while this false insight does have within it the moment of self- 
reflexion, the moment of self-consciousness, separated from its simple 
naiveté, and keeps this reflexion in the background as an insight remaining 
by itself, and as an evil intention by which that former conscious state is 
befooled. That mental sphere is the victim of the deception of a Priesthood, 
which carries out its envious vain conceit of being alone in possession of 
insight, and carries out its other selfish ends as well. At the same time this 
priesthood conspires with Despotism, which takes up the attitude of being 
the synthetic crude (begrifflos) unity of the real and this ideal kingdom — a 
singularly amorphous and inconsistent type of being — and stands above 
the bad insight of the multitude and the bad intention of the priests, and 
even combines both of these within itself. As the result of the stupidity and 
confusion produced amongst the people by the agency of priestly deception, 
despotism despises both and draws for itself the advantage of undisturbed 
control and the fulfilment of its lusts, its humours, and its whims. Yet at the 
same time it is itself in this same state of murky insight, is equally 
superstition and error. 

Enlightenment does not attack these three forms of the enemy without 
distinction. For since its essential nature is pure insight, which is per se 
universal, its true relation to the other extreme is that in which it is 
concerned with the common and identical element in both. The aspect of 
individual existence isolating itself from the universal naive consciousness 
is the antithesis of it, and cannot be directly affected by it. The will of the 
deceiving priesthood and the oppressive despot is, therefore, not primarily 
the object on which it directs its activity; its object is the insight that is 
without will and without individualized isolated self-existence, the notion 
(Begriff) of rational self-consciousness, which has its existence in the total 
conscious area, but is not yet there in the fullness of its true meaning 
(Begriff). Since, however, pure insight rescues this genuinely honest form of 


insight, with its naive simplicity of nature, from prejudices and errors, it 
wrests from the hands of bad intention the effective realization of its powers 
of deception, for whose realm the incoherent and undeveloped (begrifflos) 
consciousness of the general area provides the basis and raw material, while 
the self-existence of each power finds its substance in the simple 
consciousness. 

The relation of pure insight to the naive consciousness of absolute Being 
has now a double aspect. On one side pure insight is inherently one and the 
same with it. On the other side, however, this naive consciousness lets 
absolute Being as well as its parts dispose themselves at will in the simple 
element of its thought, and subsist there, and lets them bold only as its 
inherent nature and hence hold good in objective form. In accepting this 
inherent nature it disowns, however, its own independent existence. In so 
far as, according to the first aspect, this belief is for pure insight inherently 
and essentially pure self-consciousness, and has merely to become so 
expressly for itself, pure insight finds in this constitutive notion of belief the 
element in which, in place of false insight, it realizes itself. 

Since, from this point of view, both are essentially the same, and the 
relation of pure insight takes effect through and in the same element, the 
communication between them is direct and immediate, and their give and 
take an unbroken interfusion. Whatever pins and bolts may be otherwise 
driven into consciousness, it is in itself this simplicity of nature in which 
everything is resolved, forgotten, and unconstrained, and which, therefore, 
is absolutely receptive to the activity of the notion. The communication of 
pure insight is on that account comparable to a silent extension or the 
expansion, say, of a scent in the unresisting atmosphere. It is a penetrating 
infection, which did not previously make itself noticeable as something 
distinct from and opposed to the indifferent medium into which it insinuates 
its way, and hence cannot be averted. Only when the infection has become 


widespread is that consciousness alive to it, which unconcernedly yielded to 
its influence. For what this consciousness received into itself was doubtless 
something simple, homogeneous, and uniform throughout it, but was at the 
same time the simplicity of self-reflected negativity, which later on also 
develops by its nature into something opposed, and thereby reminds 
consciousness of its previous state. This simple uniformity is the notion, 
which is simple knowledge that knows both itself and its opposite, this 
opposite being, however, cancelled as opposite within the self-knowledge of 
the notion. In the condition, therefore, in which consciousness becomes 
aware of pure insight, this insight is already widespread. The struggle with 
it betrays the fact that the infection has done its work. The struggle is too 
late; and every means taken merely makes the disease worse; for the disease 
has seized the very marrow of spiritual life, viz. consciousness in its 
ultimate principle (Begriff), or its pure inmost nature itself. There is 
therefore no power left in conscious life to surmount the disease. Because it 
affects the very inmost being, its manifestations, so long as they remain 
isolated, are repressed and subside and its superficial symptoms are 
smothered. This is immensely to its advantage; for it does not now squander 
its power in useless fashion, nor does it show itself unworthy of its true 
nature — which is the case when it breaks out into symptoms and isolated 
eruptions antithetic to the content of belief and to the connexion of its 
external reality. Rather, being now an invisible and unperceived spirit, it 
insinuates its way through and through the noble parts, and soon has got 
complete bold over all the vitals and members of the unconscious idol; and 
then “some fine morning it gives its comrade a shove with the elbow, when, 
bash! crash! — and the idol is lying on the floor”. On some “fine morning”, 
whose noon is not red with blood, if the infection has penetrated to every 
organ of spiritual life. It is then the memory alone that still preserves the 
dead form of the spirit’s previous state, as a vanished history, vanished men 


know not how. And the new serpent of wisdom, raised on high before 
bending worshippers, has in this manner painlessly sloughed merely a 
shrivelled skin. 

But this silent steady working of the loom of spirit in the inner region of 
its substance, spirit’s own action being hidden from itself, is merely one 
side of the realizing of pure insight. Its expansion does not only consist in 
like combining with like; and its realization is not merely an unresisted 
expansion. The action of the principle of negation is just as essentially a 
developed process of self-distinction, which, being a conscious action, must 
set forth its moments in a definitely manifested expression, and must make 
its appearance in the form of a great noise, and a violent struggle with an 
opposite as such. 

We have, therefore, to see how pure insight and pure intention manifests 
its negative attitude towards that other which it finds standing opposed to it. 

Pure insight and intention, operating negatively, can only be — since its 
very principle is all essentiality and there is nothing outside it — the 
negative of itself. As insight, therefore, it passes into the negative of pure 
insight, it becomes untruth and unreason; and as intention it passes into the 
negative of pure intention, becomes a lie and sordid impurity of purpose. 

It involves itself in this contradiction by the fact that it engages in a strife 
and thinks to do battle with some alien external other. It merely imagines 
this, for its nature as absolute negativity lies in having that otherness within 
its own self. The absolute notion is the category; it is the principle that 
knowledge and the object of knowledge are the same. In consequence, what 
pure insight expresses as its other, what it pronounces to be an error or a lie, 
can be nothing else than its own self; 1t can only condemn what itself is. 
What is not rational has no truth, or what is not comprehended through a 
notion, conceptually determined, is not. When reason thus speaks of some 


other than itself is, it in fact speaks merely of itself; it does not therein go 
beyond itself. 

This struggle with the opposite, therefore, combines in its meaning the 
significance of being insight’s own actualization. This consists just in the 
process of unfolding its moments and taking them back into itself. One part 
of this process is the making of the distinction in which the insight of reason 
opposes itself as object to itself; so long as it remains in this condition, it is 
at variance with itself. Qua pure insight it is without any content; the 
process of its realization consists in itself becoming content to itself; for no 
other can be made its content, because it is the category become self- 
conscious. But since this insight in the first instance thinks of the content as 
in its opposite, and knows the content merely as a content, and does not as 
yet think of it as its own self, pure insight misconceives itself in it. The 
complete attainment of insight, therefore, has the sense of a process of 
coming to know that content as its own, which was to begin with opposite 
to itself. Its result, however, will be thereby neither the reestablishment of 
the errors it fights with, nor merely its original notion, but an insight which 
knows the absolute negation of itself to be its own proper reality to be its 
self, or an insight which is its self-understanding notion. 

This feature of the struggle of enlightenment with errors — that of 
fighting itself in them, and of condemning that in them which it asserts — 
this is something for us who observe the process, or is what enlightenment 
and its struggle are in themselves implicitly. The first aspect of this struggle, 
however — the contamination and defilement of enlightenment through its 
pure self-identity accepting the attitude and function of destructive negation 
— this bow belief looks upon it; belief finds it stmply lying unreason and 
malicious intent, just as enlightenment in the same way regards belief as 


error and prejudice. 


As regards its content, it is in the first instance empty insight, whose 
content appears an external other to it. It meets this content, consequently, 
in the shape of something not yet its own, as something that exists quite 
independent of it, and is found in belief. 

Enlightenment, then, conceives its object in the first instance and 
generally in such a way as to take it as pure insight, and failing to recognize 
itself there, interprets it as error. In insight as such consciousness 
apprehends an object in such a manner that it becomes the inner being of 
conscious life, or becomes an object which consciousness permeates, in 
which consciousness maintains itself, keeps within itself, and is present to 
itself, and, by its thus being the process of that object, brings the object into 
being. It is precisely this which enlightenment rightly declares belief to be, 
when enlightenment says that the Absolute Reality professed by belief is a 
being that comes from belief’s own consciousness, is its own thought, 
something produced from and by _ consciousness. Enlightenment, 
consequently, explains and declares it to be error, to be a made-up invention 
about the very same thing as enlightenment itself is. 

Enlightenment that seeks to teach belief this new wisdom does not, in 
doing so, tell it anything new. For the object of belief itself is just this too, 
viz. a pure essential reality of its own peculiar consciousness; so that this 
consciousness does not put itself down for lost and negated in that object, 
but rather puts trust in it; and this just means that it finds itself there as this 
particular consciousness, finds itself therein to be self-consciousness. If I 
put my trust in anyone, his certitude of himself is for me the certitude of 
myself; I know my self-existence in him, I know that he acknowledges it, 
and that it is for him both his purpose and his real nature. Belief, however, 
is trust, because the believing consciousness has a direct relation to its 
object, and thus sees at once that it is one with the object, and in the object. 


Further, since what is object for me is something in which I know 
myself, I am at the same time in that object really in the form of another 
self-consciousness, i.e. one which has become in that object alienated from 
its own particular individuation, from its natural and contingent existence, 
but which partly continues therein to be self-consciousness, and partly is 
there an essential consciousness just like pure insight. 

In the notion of insight there lies not merely this, that consciousness 
knows itself in the object it looks at, and finds itself directly there, without 
first quitting the thought element and then returning into itself; the notion 
implies as well that consciousness is aware of itself as being also the 
mediating process, aware of itself as active, as the agency of production. 
Through this it gets the thought of this unity of self as self and object. 

Belief also is this very consciousness. Obedience and action make a 
necessary moment, through which the certainty of existence in Absolute 
Being comes about. This action of belief does not indeed make it appear as 
if Absolute Being is itself produced thereby. But the Absolute Being for 
belief is essentially not the abstract being that lies beyond the believing 
consciousness; it is the spirit of the religious communion, it is the unity of 
that abstract being and self-consciousness. The action of the communion is 
an essential moment in bringing about that it is this spirit of the 
communion. That spirit is what it is by the productive activity of 
consciousness, or rather it does not exist without being produced by 
consciousness. For essential as this process of production is, it is as truly 
not the only basis of Absolute Being; it is merely a moment. The Absolute 
Being is at the same time self-complete and self-contained (an und fiir sich 
selbst). 

On the other side the notion of pure insight is seen to be something else 
than its own object; for just this negative character constitutes the object. 
Thus from the other side it also expresses the ultimate Being of belief as 


something foreign to self-consciousness, something that is not a bone of its 
bone, but is surreptitiously foisted on it like a changeling child. But here 
enlightenment is entirely foolish; belief experiences it as a way of speaking 
which does not know what it is saying, and does not understand the facts of 
the case when it talks about priestly deception, and deluding the people. It 
speaks about this as if by means of some hocus-pocus of conjuring 
priestcraft there were foisted on consciousness as true Reality something 
that is absolutely foreign, and absolutely alien to it; and yet says all the 
while that this is an essential reality for consciousness, that consciousness 
believes in it, trusts in it, and seeks to make it favourably disposed towards 
itself, i.e. that consciousness therein sees its pure ultimate Being just as 
much as its own single and universal individuality, and creates by its own 
action this unity of itself with its essential reality. In other words, it directly 
declares that to be the very inmost nature of consciousness which it declares 
to be something alien to consciousness. 

How, then, can it possibly speak about deception and delusion? By the 
fact that it directly expresses about belief the very opposite of what it 
asserts of belief, it ipso facto really reveals itself to belief as the conscious 
lie. How are deception and delusion to take place, where consciousness in 
its very truth has directly and immediately the certitude of itself, where it 
possesses itself in its object, since it just as much finds as produces itself 
there? The distinction no longer exists, even in words. 

When the general question has been raised, whether it is permissible to 
delude a people, the answer, as a fact, was bound to be that the question is 
pointless, because it is impossible to deceive a people in this matter. Brass 
in place of gold, counterfeit instead of genuine coin may doubtless have 
swindled individuals many a time; lots of people have stuck to it that a 
battle lost was a battle won; and lies of all sorts about things of sense and 
particular events have been plausible for a time; but in the knowledge of 


that inmost reality where consciousness finds the direct certainty of its own 
self, the idea of delusion is entirely baseless. 


Let us see further how belief undergoes enlightenment in the case of the 
different moments of its own conscious experience, to which the view just 
noted referred in the first instance only in a general way. These moments 
are pure thought, or, gua object, absolute Being per se (an und fur sich); 
then its relation, as a form of knowledge, to absolute Being, the ultimate 
basis of its belief; and finally its relation to absolute Being in its acts, 1.e. its 
“worship” and service. Just as pure insight has failed to recognize itself in 
belief as a whole and denied its own nature, we shall find it taking up in 
these moments, too, an attitude similarly perverted and distorted. 

Pure insight assumes towards the absolute Being of the believing mind a 
negative attitude. This Being is pure thought, and pure thought established 
within itself as object or as the true Being; in the believing consciousness 
this immanent and essential reality of thought acquires at the same time for 
the self-existent consciousness the form of objectivity, but merely the empty 
form; it exists in the character of something “presented” to consciousness. 
To pure insight, however, since it is pure consciousness in its aspect of self 
existing for itself, this other appears as something negative of self- 
consciousness. This might still be taken either as the pure essential reality 
of thought, or also as the being found in sense-experience, the object of 
sense-certainty. But since it is at the same time for the self, and this self, 
qua self which has an object, is an actual consciousness, for insight the 
peculiar object as such is an ordinary existing thing of sense. This its object 
appears before it in the picture-presentation found in belief. It condemns 
this idea and in doing so condemns its own proper object. It really commits 
a wrong, however, against belief in so apprehending the object of belief as 
if it were its own object. Accordingly it states regarding belief that its 
absolute Being is a piece of stone, a block of wood, having eyes and seeing 
not, or again a bit of bread-dough, which is obtained from grain grown on 
the field and transformed by men and is returned to earth again; or in 


whatever other ways belief may be said to anthropomorphize absolute 
Being, making it objective and representable. 

Enlightenment, proclaiming itself as the pure and true, here turns what is 
held to be eternal life and holy spirit into a concrete passing thing of sense, 
and contaminates it with what belongs to sense-certainty — with an aspect 
inherently worthless and one which is not to be found at all in the 
worshiping attitude of belief, so that enlightenment simply calumniates it by 
introducing such an aspect. What belief reveres is for belief assuredly 
neither stone nor wood, nor bread-dough, nor any other sort of thing of time 
and sense. If enlightenment thinks it worth while to say its object all the 
same 1s this as well, or even that it is this in its inherent nature and in truth, 
then belief also knows that something which it is “as well”, but for it this 
something lies outside; its worship; on the other hand, however, belief does 
not look on such things as stones, etc., as having an inherent and essential 
being at all, the essential nature as grasped by pure thought is alone for it 
something inherently real. 

The second moment is the relation of belief as a form of knowing 
consciousness to this ultimate Being. As pure thinking consciousness belief 
has this Being immediately before it. But pure consciousness is just as 
much a mediate relation of conscious certainty to truth, a relation 
constituting the ground of belief. For enlightenment this ground comes 
similarly to be regarded as a chance knowledge of chance occurrences. The 
ground of knowledge, however, is the conscious universal, and in its 
ultimate meaning is absolute spirit, which in abstract pure consciousness, or 
thought as such, is merely absolute Being, but gua self-consciousness is the 
knowledge of itself. Pure insight treats this conscious universal, self- 
knowing spirit pure and simple, likewise as an element negative of self- 
consciousness. Doubtless this insight is itself pure mediate thought,, 1.e. 
thought mediating itself with itself, it is pure knowledge; but since it is pure 


insight, or pure knowledge, which does not yet know itself, i.e. for which as 
yet there is no awareness that it is this pure process of mediation, this 
process seems to insight, like everything else constituting it, to be 
something external, an other. When realizing its inherent principle, then, it 
develops this moment essential to it; but that moment seems to it to belong 
to belief, and to be, in its character of an external other, a fortuitous 
knowledge of stories of “real” events in this ordinary sense of “real”. It thus 
here charges religious belief with basing its certainty on some particular 
historical evidences, which, considered as historical evidences, would 
assuredly not even warrant that degree of certainty about the matter which 
we get regarding any event mentioned in the newspapers. It further makes 
the imputation that the certainty in the case of religious belief rests on the 
accidental fact of the preservation of all this evidence: on the preservation 
of this evidence partly by means of paper, and partly through the skill and 
honesty in transferring what is written from one paper to another, and lastly 
rests upon the accurate interpretation of the sense of dead words and letters. 
As a matter of fact, however, it never occurs to belief to make its certainty 
depend on such evidences and such fortuitous circumstances. Belief in its 
conscious assurance occupies a naive unsophisticated attitude towards its 
absolute object, knows it with a purity, which never mixes up letters, paper, 
or copyists with its consciousness of the Absolute Being, and does not make 
use of things of that sort to affect its union with the Absolute. On the 
contrary, this consciousness is the self-mediating, self-relating ground of its 
knowledge; it is spirit itself which bears witness of itself both in the inner 
heart of the individual consciousness, as well as through the presence 
everywhere and in all men of belief in it. If belief wants to appeal to 
historical evidences in order to get also that kind of foundation, or at least 
confirmation, for its content which enlightenment speaks of, and is really 
serious in thinking and acting as if that were an important matter, then it has 


eo ipso allowed itself to be corrupted and led astray by the insinuations of 
enlightenment; the efforts it makes to secure a basis or support in this way 
are merely indications that show how it has been affected and infected by 
enlightenment. 

There still remains the third aspect, the active relation of consciousness 
to Absolute Being, its forms of service. This action consists in cancelling 
the particularity of the individual, or the natural form of its self-existence, 
whence arises its certainty of being pure self-consciousness, of being, as the 
result of its action, i.e. as a self-existing conscious individual, one with 
ultimate Reality. 

Since in this action purposiveness and end are distinguished, and pure 
insight likewise takes up a negative attitude towards this action, and denies 
itself just as it did in the other moments, it must as regards purposiveness 
present the appearance of being stupid and unintelligent, since insight 
united with intention, accordance of end with means, appears to it as an 
other, as really the opposite of what insight is. As regards the end, however, 
it has to make badness, enjoyment, and possession, its purpose, and prove 
itself in consequence to be the impurest kind of intention, since pure 
intention, qua external, an other, is similarly impure intention. 

Accordingly we find that, so far as concerns purposiveness, 
enlightenment thinks it foolish if the believing individual seeks to obtain the 
higher consciousness of freedom from entanglement with natural enjoyment 
and pleasure, by positively denying itself natural enjoyment and pleasure, 
and proving through its acts that there is no lie in its open contempt for 
them, but rather that the contempt is quite genuine. 

In the same way enlightenment finds it foolish for consciousness to 
absolve itself of its characteristic of being absolutely individual, excluding 
all others, and possessing property of its own, by itself demitting its own 
property, for thereby it shows in reality that this isolation is not really 


serious. It shows rather that itself is something that can rise above the 
natural necessity of isolating itself and of denying, in this absolute isolation 
of its own individual existence, that e others are one and the same with 
itself. 

Pure insight finds both purposeless as well as wrong. It is purposeless to 
renounce a pleasure and give away a possession in order to show oneself 
independent of pleasure and possession; hence, in the converse case, insight 
will be obliged to proclaim the man a fool, who, in order to eat, employs the 
expedient of actually eating. Insight again thinks it wrong to deny oneself a 
meal, and give away butter and eggs not for money, nor money for butter 
and eggs, but just to give them away and get no return at all; it declares a 
meal, or the possession of things of that sort, to be an end in itself, and 
hence in fact declares itself to be a very impure intention which ascribes 
essential value to enjoyment and possessions of this kind. As pure intention 
it further maintains the necessity of rising above natural existence, above 
covetousness as to the means for such existence; it only finds it foolish and 
wrong that this supremacy should be demonstrated by action. In other 
words this pure intention is in reality a deception, which pretends to and 
demands an inner elevation, but declares that it is superfluous, foolish, and 
even wrong to be in earnest in the matter, to put this uplifting into concrete 
expression, into actual shape and form, and demonstrate its truth. 

Pure insight thus denies itself both as pure insight — for it denies 
directly purposive action, and as pure intention — for it denies the intention 
of proving its independence of the ends of individual existence. 

Thus, then, enlightenment makes belief learn what it means. It takes on 
this appearance of being bad, because just by the fact of relation to an 
external other it gives itself a negative reality, it presents itself as the 
opposite of itself. Pure insight and intention have to adopt this relational 
attitude, however, for that is their actualization. 


This realization appeared, in the first instance, as a negative reality. 
Perhaps its positive reality is better constituted. Let us see how this stands. 

If all prejudice and superstition have been banished, the question arises 
what next? What is the truth enlightenment has diffused in their stead? It 
has already given expression to this positive content in its process of 
exterminating error, for that alienation of itself is equally its positive reality. 

In dealing with what for belief is Absolute Spirit, it interprets whatever 
sort of determination it discovers there as being wood, stone. etc., as 
particular concrete things of sense. Since in this way it conceives in general 
every characteristic, i.e. every content and filling, to be a finite fact, to be a 
human entity and a mental presentation, absolute Being on its view turns 
out to be a mere vacuum, to which can be attributed no characteristics, no 
predicates at all. In fact to marry such a vacuity with universal predicates 
would be essentially reprehensible; and it is just through such a union that 
the monstrosities of superstition have been produced. Reason, pure insight, 
is doubtless not empty itself, since the negative of itself is present 
consciously to it, and is its content; it 1s, on the contrary, rich in substance, 
but only in particularity and restrictions. The enlightened function of 
reason, of pure insight, consists in allowing nothing of that sort to appertain 
to Absolute Being, nor attributing anything of that kind to it: this function 
well knows how to put itself and the wealth of finitude in their place, and 
deal with the Absolute in a worthy manner. 

In contrast with this colourless empty Being there stands, as a second 
aspect of the positive truth of enlightenment, the singleness in general of 
conscious life and of all that it is: — a singleness excluded from an absolute 
Being, and standing by itself as something entirely self-contained. 
Consciousness, which in its very earliest expression is sense-certainty and 
mere “opining”, here comes back, after the whole course of its experience, 
to this same point, and is once again a knowledge, of what is purely 


negative of itself, a knowledge of sense things, 1.e. of existent entities which 
stand in indifference over against its own self-existence. But here it is not 
an immediate natural consciousness; it has become such for itself. While at 
first the prey to every sort of entanglement, into which it is plunged by its 
gradually unfolding, and now led back to its first form by pure insight, it 
has arrived at this first state as the result and outcome of the process. This 
sense-certainty, resting as it does on an insight into the nothingness of all 
other forms of consciousness, and hence the nothingness of whatever is 
beyond sense-experience — this sense-certainty is no longer a mere 
opining”’, it is rather absolute truth. This nothingness of everything that 
transcends sense is doubtless merely a negative proof of this truth. But no 
other is admissible or possible, for the positive truth of sense-experience in 
itself is just the unmediated self-existence of the notion itself gua object and 
an object in the form of otherness — the positive truth 1s that it is absolutely 
certain to every consciousness that it is and that there are other real things 
outside it, and that in its natural existence it, as well as these things too, are 
in and for themselves or absolute. 

Lastly, the third moment of the truth of enlightenment is the relation of 
the particular beings to Absolute Being, is the relation of the first two 
moments to one another. Insight, gua pure insight of what is identical or 
unrestricted, also transcends the unlike or diverse, i.e. transcends finite 
reality, or transcends itself qua mere otherness. The “beyond” of this 
otherness it takes to be the void, to which it therefore relates the facts of 
sense. In determining this relation both the terms do not enter the relation as 
its content; for the one is the void, and thus a content is only to be had 
through the other, through sense reality. The form the relation assumes, 
however, to the determination of which the aspect of immanent and ultimate 
being (Ansich) contributes, can be shaped just as we please; for the form is 
something inherently and essentially negative, and therefore something self- 


opposed, being as well as nothing, inherent and ultimate (Ansich) as well as 
the opposite; or, what is the same thing, the relation of actuality to an 
inherent essential being gua something beyond, is as much a negating as a 
positing of that actuality. Finite actualities can, therefore, properly speaking, 
be taken just in the way people have need of them. Sense facts are thus 
related now positively to the Absolute gua something ultimate (Ansich), and 
sense reality is itself ultimate per se; the Absolute makes them, fosters and 
cherishes them. Then, again, they are related to it as an opposite, that is to 
their own non-being; in this case they are not something ultimate, they have 
being only for an other. Whereas in the preceding mode of consciousness 
the conceptions involved in the opposition took shape as good and bad, in 
the case of pure insight they pass into the more abstract forms of what is per 
se (Ansich) and what is for an other. 

Both ways of dealing with the positive as well as the negative relation of 
finitude to what is per se (Ansich) are, however, equally necessary as a 
matter of fact, and everything is thus as much something per se, (an sich) as 
it is something for an other: in other words everything is “useful”. 

Everything is now at the mercy of other things, lets itself now be used by 
others, and exists for them; and then again it, so to say, gets up on its hind 
legs, fights shy of the other, exists for itself on 1ts own account., and on its 
side uses the other too. 

From this, as a result, man, being the thing conscious of this relation, 
derives his true nature and place. As he is immediately, man is good, qua 
natural consciousness per se, absolute gua individual, and all else exists for 
him: and further — since the moments have the significance of universality 
for him qua self-conscious animal,-everything exists to pleasure and delight 
him, and, as he first comes from the hand of God, he walks the earth as in a 
garden planted for him. He is bound also to have plucked the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil; he claims to have, a use for it which 


distinguishes him from every other being, for, as it happens, his inherently 
good nature is also so constituted that the superfluity of delight does it 
harm, or rather his singleness contains as a factor in its constitution a 
principle that goes beyond it; his singleness can overreach itself and destroy 
itself. To prevent this, he finds reason a useful means for duly restraining 
this self-transcendence, or rather for preserving himself when he does go 
beyond the determinate: for such is the force of consciousness. The 
enjoyment of this conscious and essentially universal being must, in 
manifold variety and duration, be itself universal and not something 
determinate. The principle of measure or proportion has, therefore, the 
determinate function of preventing pleasure in its variety and duration from 
being quite broken off: 1.e. the function of “measure” is immoderation. 

As everything is useful for man, man is likewise useful too, and his 
characteristic function consists in making himself a member of the human 
herd, of use for the common good, and serviceable to all. The extent to 
which he looks after his own interests is the measure with which he must 
also serve the purpose of others, and so far as he serves their turn, be is 
taking care of himself: the one hand washes the other. But wherever he 
finds himself there he is in his right place: he makes use of others and is 
himself made use of. 

Different things are serviceable to one another in different ways. All 
things, however, have this reciprocity of utility by their very nature, by 
being related to the Absolute in the twofold manner, the one positive, 
whereby they have a being all their own, the other negative, and thereby 
exist for others. The relation to Absolute Being, or Religion, is therefore of 
all forms of profitableness the most supremely profitable; for it is profiting 
pure and simple; it is that by which all things stand-by which they have a 
being all their own-and that by which all things fall — have an existence for 
something else. 


Belief, of course, finds this positive outcome of enlightenment as much 
an abomination as its negative attitude towards belief. This enlightened 
insight into absolute Being, that sees nothing in it but just absolute Being, 
the étre supréme, the great Void — this intention to find that everything in 
its immediate existence is inherently real (an sich) or good, and finally to 
find the relation of the individual conscious entity to the Absolute Being, 
Religion, exhaustively summed up in the conception of profitableness — all 
this is for belief utterly and simply revolting. This special and peculiar 
wisdom of enlightenment necessarily seems at the same time to the 
believing mind to be sheer insipidity and the confession of insipidity; 
because it consists in knowing nothing of absolute Being, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, in knowing this entirely accurate platitude regarding it — 
that it is merely absolute Being, and, again, in knowing nothing but finitude, 
taking this, moreover, to be the truth, and thinking this knowledge about 
finitude as the truth to be the highest knowledge attainable. 

Belief has a divine right as against enlightenment, the right of absolute 
self-identity or of pure thought; and it finds itself utterly wronged by 
enlightenment; for enlightenment distorts all its moments, and makes them 
something quite different from what they are in it. Enlightenment, on the 
other hand, has merely a human right as against belief, and can only put in a 
human claim for its own truth; for the wrong it commits is the right of 
disunion, of discordance, and consists in perverting and altering, a right that 
belongs to the nature of self-consciousness in opposition to the simple 
ultimate essence or thought. But since the right of enlightenment is the right 
of self-consciousness, it will not merely retain its own right, too, in such a 
way that two equally valid rights of spirit would be left standing in 
opposition to one another without either satisfying the claims of the other; it 
will maintain the absolute right, because self-consciousness is the negative 
function of the notion (Begriff), a function which does not merely operate in 


independence, but also gets control over its opposite. And because belief is 
a mode of consciousness, it will not be able to baulk enlightenment of that 
right. 

For enlightenment does not operate against the believing mind with 
special principles of its own, but with those which belief itself implies and 
contains. Enlightenment merely brings together and presents to belief its 
own thoughts, the thoughts that lie scattered and apart within belief, all 
unknown to it. Enlightenment merely reminds belief, when one of its own 
forms is present, of others it also has, but which it is always forgetting when 
the one is there. Enlightenment shows itself to belief to be pure insight, by 
the fact that it, in a given determinate moment, sees the whole, brings 
forward the opposite element standing in direct relation to that moment and, 
converting the one in the other, brings out the negative principle which is 
the essence of both thoughts — the notion. It appears, therefore, to belief to 
be distortion and lies, because it shows up the other side in the moments of 
belief. Enlightenment seems, in consequence, directly to make something 
else out of them than they are in their own singleness; but this other is 
equally essential, and in reality is to be found in the believing mind itself, 
only the latter does not think about it, but keeps it somewhere else. Hence 
neither is it foreign to belief nor can it be denied of belief. 

Enlightenment itself, however, which reminds belief of the opposite of 
its various separate moments, is just as little enlightened regarding its own 
nature. It takes up a purely negative attitude to belief, so far as it excludes 
its own content from its own pure activity and takes that content to be 
negative of itself. Consequently, neither in this negative, in the content of 
belief, does it recognize itself, nor, for this reason, does it bring together the 
two thoughts, the one which it contributes and the one against which it 
brings the first. Since it does not recognize that what it condemns in the 
case of belief is directly its very own thought, it has its own being in the 


opposition of both moments, only one of which — viz. in every case the 
one opposed to belief — it acknowledges, but cuts off the other from the 
first, just as belief does. Enlightenment, consequently, does not produce the 
unity of both as their unity, 1.e. the notion; but the notion arises before it 
and comes to light of its own accord, in other words, enlightenment finds 
the notion merely as something there at hand. For in itself the proms of 
realizing pure insight is just this, that insight, whose essential nature is the 
notion, first comes to be for itself in the shape of an absolute other, and 
repudiates itself (for the opposite of the notion is an absolute opposite), and 
then out of this otherness comes to itself or comes to its notion. 

Enlightenment, however, is merely this process, it is the activity of the 
notion in still unconscious form, an activity which no doubt arrives at itself 
qua object, but takes this object for an external other, and does not even 
know the nature of the notion, 1.e. does not know that it is the 
undifferentiated, the self-identical, which absolutely divides itself. 

As against belief, then, insight is the power of the notion in so far as this 
is the active process of relating the moments lying apart from one another in 
belief; a way of relating them in which the contradiction in them comes to 
light. Herein lies the absolute right of the power which insight exercises 
over belief; but the actuality on which it brings this power to bear lies just 
in the fact that the believing consciousness is itself the notion and thus itself 
recognizes and accepts the opposite which insight presents before it. 
Insight, therefore, has and retains right against belief, because it makes 
valid in belief what is necessary to belief itself, and what belief contains 
within it. 

At first enlightenment emphasizes the moment that the notion is an act of 
consciousness; it maintains in the face of belief that the absolute Being 
belief accepts is a Being of the believer’s consciousness qua a self, or that 
this absolute Being is produced by consciousness. To the believing mind its 


absolute Being, while it is in itself objective for the believer, is also and at 
the same time not like a foreign thing standing therein, having come there 
no one knows bow or whence. The trust of belief consists just in finding 
itself as a particular personal consciousness in absolute Being, and its 
obedience and service consist in producing, through its activity, that Being 
as its own Absolute. Enlightenment, strictly speaking, only reminds belief 
of this, if belief affirms without qualification the ultimate nature (Ansich) of 
absolute Being to be something beyond the action of consciousness. 

But while enlightenment no doubt puts alongside the one-sidedness of 
belief the opposite moment, viz.: — the action of belief in contrast to being 
— and being is all belief thinks about here — and yet does not itself in 
doing so bring those opposite thoughts together, enlightenment isolates the 
pure moment of action, and declares that what belief takes to be per se 
ultimate (Ansich) is merely a product of consciousness. Isolated action, 
action opposed to this ultimate Being (Ansich), is, however, a contingent 
action, and, qua presentative activity, is a creating of fictions — presented 
figurative ideas that have no being in themselves. And this is how 
enlightenment regards the content of belief. 

Conversely, however, pure insight equally says the very opposite. When 
insight lays stress on the moment of otherness which the notion involves it 
declares the essential Reality for belief to be one which does not in any way 
concern consciousness, 1s away beyond consciousness, foreign to it, and 
unknown. To belief, too, that Reality has the same character. On one side 
belief trusts in it, and gets, in doing so, the assurance of its own self, on the 
other side it is unsearchable in all its ways and. unattainable in its being. 

Further, enlightenment maintains against the believing mind a right 
which the latter concedes, when enlightenment treats the object of the 
believer’s veneration as stone and wood, or, in short, some finite 


anthropomorphic feature. For, since this consciousness is divided within 


itself in having a “beyond” remote from actuality and an immediate present 
embodiment of that remote beyond, there is also found in it, as a matter of 
fact, the view that sense-things have a value and significance in and for 
themselves (an und fur sich). But belief does not bring together these two 
ideas of what is “in and for itself’, viz. that at one time what is “in and for 
itself” is for belief pure essential Reality and at another time is an ordinary 
thing of sense. Even its own pure consciousness is affected by this last 
view; for the distinctions of its supersensuous world, because this is without 
the notion, are a series of independent shapes and forms, and their activity 
is a happening, i.e. they exist merely in figurative presentation, and have the 
characteristic of sense-existence. 

Enlightenment on its side isolates actuality in the same way, treating it as 
a reality abandoned by spirit; isolates specific determinateness and makes it 
a fixed finite element, as if it were not a moment in the spiritual process of 
the real itself, a something which is not nothing, nor possessed of a being all 
its own, but evanescent and transitory. 

It is clear that the same is the case with regard to the ground of 
knowledge. The believing mind itself recognizes an accidental knowledge; 
for in belief the mind adopts an attitude towards contingencies, and absolute 
Being itself comes before belief in the form of a pictorial presentation of an 
ordinary actual fact. Consequently belief is also a certainty which does not 
carry the truth within it, and it confesses itself to be an unsubstantial 
consciousness of this kind, holding of this world and separated from the 
spirit that is self-assuring and assured of itself. This moment, however, 
belief forgets in its immediate spiritual knowledge of absolute Reality. 

Enlightenment, however, which reminds belief of all this, thinks again 
merely of the contingency of the knowledge and forgets the other — thinks 
only of the mediating process which takes effect through an alien third term, 
and does not think of that process wherein the immediate is for itself its 


own third term through which it mediates itself with the other, viz. with 
itself. 

Finally, on the view enlightenment takes of the action of belief, the 
rejection of enjoyment and possessions is looked upon as wrong and 
purposeless. 

As to the wrong thus done, enlightenment preserves its harmony with the 
believing mind in this: — that belief itself acknowledges the actual reality 
of possessing property, keeping bold of it, and enjoying it. In insisting on its 
property, it behaves with all the more stubborn independence and 
exclusiveness, and in its enjoyment with all the more frank self- 
abandonment, since its religious act of giving up pleasure and property 
takes effect beyond the region of this actuality, and purchases for it freedom 
to do as it likes so far as that other sphere is concerned. This service, the 
service of sacrificing natural activities and enjoyments, in point of fact has 
no truth, owing to this opposition. The retention and the sacrifice subsist 
together side by side. The sacrifice is merely a “sign” which performs real 
sacrifice only as regards a small part, and hence in point of fact is only a 
figurative idea of sacrifice. 

As for purposiveness, enlightenment finds it pointless and stupid to 
throw away a possession in order to feel and to prove oneself to be free 
from all possession, to renounce an enjoyment in order to think and 
demonstrate that one is rid of all enjoyment. The believing mind itself takes 
the absolute act for a universal one. Not only does the action of its absolute 
Reality as its object appear something universal, but the individual 
consciousness, too, has to prove itself detached entirely and altogether from 
its sensuous nature. But throwing away a single possession, giving up and 
disclaiming a single enjoyment, is not acting universally in this way. And 
since in the action the purpose, which is a universal, and the performance, 


which is a singular process, were bound to stand before consciousness, as 


essentially incompatible, that action shows itself to be of a kind in which 
consciousness has no share, and consequently this way of acting is seen to 
be too naive to be an action at all. It is too naive to fast in order to prove 
oneself quite indifferent to the pleasures of the table; too naive to rid the 
body of some other pleasure, as Origen did, in order to show that pleasure is 
finished and done with. The act itself proves an external and a single 
operation. But desire is deeply rooted within the inner life, and is a 
universal element; its pleasure neither disappears with the instrument for 
getting pleasure nor by abstention from particular pleasures. 

But enlightenment on its side here isolates the unrealized inwardness as 
against the concrete actuality; just as in the case of the devotion and direct 
intuition of belief, enlightenment held fast to the externality of things of 
sense as against the inward attitude of belief. Enlightenment finds the main 
point in the intention, in the thought, and thereby finds no need for actually 
bringing about the liberation from natural ends. On the contrary, this inner 
sphere is itself the formal element that has its concrete fulfilment in natural 
impulses, which are justified simply by the fact that they fall within, that 
they belong to universal being, to nature. 

Enlightenment, then, holds irresistible sway over belief by the fact that 
the latter finds in its own consciousness the very moments to which 
enlightenment gives significance and validity. Looking more closely at the 
action exerted by this force, its operation on belief seems to rend asunder 
the beautiful unity of trustfulness and immediate confidence, to pollute its 
spiritual life with lower thoughts drawn from the sphere of sense, to destroy 
the feeling of calm security in its 

attitude of submission by introducing the vanity of understanding, of 
self-will, and self-fulfilment. But in point of fact, enlightenment really 
brings to pass the abolition of that state of unthinking, or rather unreflective 
(begrifflos) cleavage, which finds a place in the nature of belief. The 


believing mood weighs and measures by a twofold standard, it has two sorts 
of eyes and ears, uses two voices to express its meaning, it duplicates all 
ideas, without comparing and relating the sense and meaning in the two 
forms used. Or we may say belief lives its life amidst two sorts of 
perceptions, the one the perceptions of thought which is asleep, purely 
uncritical and uncomprehending, the other those of waking consciousness 
living solely and simply in the world of sense; and in each of them it 
manages to conduct a household of its own. 

Enlightenment illuminates that world of heaven with ideas drawn from 
the world of sense, pointing out there this element of finitude which belief 
cannot deny or repudiate, because it is self-consciousness, and in being so is 
the unity to which both kinds of ideas belong, and in which they do not fall 
apart from one another; for they belong to the same indivisible simple self 
into which belief has passed, and which constitutes its life. 

Belief has by this means lost the content which furnished its filling, and 
collapses into an inarticulate state where the spirit works and weaves within 
itself. Belief is banished from its own kingdom; this kingdom is sacked and 
plundered, since the waking consciousness has forcibly taken to itself every 
distinction and expansion of it and claimed every one of its parts for earth, 
and returned them to the earth that owns them. Yet belief is not on that 
account satisfied, for this illumination has everywhere brought to light only 
what is individual, with the result that only insubstantial realities and 
finitude forsaken of spirit make any appeal to spirit. 

Since belief is without content and cannot continue in this barren 
condition, or since, in getting beyond finitude, which is the sole content, it 
finds merely the empty void, it is a sheer longing: its truth is an empty 
beyond, for which there is no longer any appropriate content to be found, 
for everything is appropriated and applied in other ways. 


Belief in this manner has in fact become the same as enlightenment-the 
conscious attitude of relating finite that inherently exists to an unknown and 
unknowable Absolute without predicates; the difference is merely that the 
one is enlightenment satisfied, while belief is enlightenment unsatisfied. It 
win yet be seen whether enlightenment can continue in its state of 
satisfaction; that longing of the troubled, beshadowed spirit, mourning over 
the loss of its spiritual world, lies in the background. Enlightenment has on 
it this stain of unsatisfied longing: — in its empty Absolute Being we find 
this in the form of the pure abstract object; in passing beyond its individual 
nature to an unfulfilled beyond, the stain appears as an act and a process; in 
the selflessness of what is “useful” it is seen in the form of a sensuous 
concrete object. Enlightenment will remove this stain: by considering more 
closely the positive result which constitutes the truth for it, we shall find 
that the stain is implicitly removed already. 


b 
The Truth of Enlightenment 


THE spirit that sullenly works and weaves without further distinctions 
within itself has thus passed into itself away beyond consciousness, which, 
on the other hand, has arrived at clearness as to itself. The first moment of 
this clearness of mind is determined, in regard to its necessity and 
condition, by the fact that pure insight, or insight that is implicitly and per 
se notion, actualizes itself; it does so when it gives otherness or 
determinateness a place in its own nature. In this manner it is negative pure 
insight, i.e. the negation of the notion; this negation is equally pure; and 
herewith has arisen the pure and simple “thing”, the Absolute Being, that 
has no further determination of any sort. If we define this more precisely, 
insight in the sense of absolute notion is a distinguishing of distinctions that 


are not so any longer, of abstractions or pure notions that no longer support 
themselves but find a fixed hold and a distinction only by means of the 
whole life of the process. This distinguishing of what is not distinguished 
consists just in the fact that the absolute notion makes itself its object, and 
as against that process asserts itself to be the essence. The essence hereby is 
without the aspect wherein abstractions or distinctions are kept apart, and 
hence becomes pure thought in the sense of a pure thing. 

This, then, is just the dull, silent, unconscious working and weaving of 
the spirit at the loom of its own being, to which belief, as we saw, sank back 
when it lost all distinction in its content. And this is at the same time that 
movement of pure self-consciousness, in regard to which the essence is 
intended to be the absolutely external beyond. For, because this pure self- 
consciousness is a movement working in pure notions, in distinctions that 
are no distinctions, pure self-consciousness collapses in fact into that 
unconscious working and weaving of spirit, i.e. into pure feeling, or pure 
thinghood. 

The self-alienated notion — for the notion still stands here at the level of 
such alienation-does not, however, recognize this identical nature 
constituting both sides, — the movement of self-consciousness and its 
absolute Reality,-does not recognize the identity of their nature, which, in 
point of fact, is their very substance and subsistence. Since the notion is not 
aware of this unity, absolute Reality has significance for it merely in the 
form of an objective beyond, while the consciousness making these 
distinctions, and in this way keeping the ultimate reality outside itself, is 
treated as a finite consciousness. 

Regarding that Absolute Being, enlightenment itself falls out with itself 
in the same way as it did formerly with belief, and is divided between the 
views of two parties. One party proves itself to be victorious by the fact that 
it breaks up into two parties; for in that fact it shows it possesses within it 


the principle 1t combats, and consequently shows it has abolished the one- 
sidedness with which it formerly made its appearance. The interest which 
was divided between it and the other, now falls entirely within it, and 
forgets the other, because that interest finds lying in it alone the opposition 
on which its attention is directed. At the same time, however, the opposition 
has been lifted into the higher victorious element, where it manifests itself 
in a clarified form. So that the schism that arises in one party, and seems a 
misfortune, demonstrates rather its good fortune. 

The pure essence itself has in it no distinction; consequently distinction 
is reached by two such pure essences being put forward for consciousness 
to be aware of, or by a twofold consciousness of the pure reality. The pure 
absolute essence is only in pure thought, or rather it is pure thought itself, 
and thus absolutely beyond the finite, beyond self-consciousness, and is 
merely the ultimate essence in a negative sense. But in this way it is just 
being, the negative of self-consciousness. Being negative of self- 
consciousness, it is also related to self-consciousness. It is external being, 
which, placed in relation to self-consciousness within which distinctions 
and determinations fall, acquires within it the distinctions, of being tasted, 
seen, and so on; and the relationship is that of sense-experience and 
perception. 

Taking the point of departure from this sense-existence, into which that 
negative beyond necessarily passes, but abstracting from those various ways 
in which consciousness is related to sense-existence, there is left pure 
matter as that in which consciousness weaves and moves inarticulately 
within itself. In dealing with this, the essential point to note is that pure 
matter 1s merely what remains over when we abstract from seeing, feeling, 
tasting, etc., i.e. it is not what is seen, tasted, felt, and so on; it is not matter 
that is seen, felt, or tasted, but colour, a stone, a salt, and so on. Matter is 
really pure abstraction; and, being so, we have here the pure essential nature 


of thought, or pure thought itself, as the Absolute without predicates, 
undetermined, having no distinctions within it. 

The one kind of enlightenment calls absolute Being that predicateless 
Absolute, which exists in thought beyond the actual consciousness from 
which this enlightenment started; the other calls it matter. If they were 
distinguished as Nature and Spirit or God, the unconscious inner working 
and weaving would have nothing of the wealth of developed life required in 
order to be nature, while Spirit or God would have no self-distinguishing 
consciousness. Both, as we saw, are entirely the same notion; the distinction 
lies not in the objective fact, but purely in the diversity of starting-point 
adopted by the two developments of thought, and in the fact that each stops 
at its own special point in the thought-process. If they rose above that, their 
thoughts would coincide, and they would find what to the one is, as it 
professes, a horror, and to the other a folly, is one and the same thing. For to 
the one, absolute Being is in its pure thought, or is immediately for pure 
consciousness — is outside finite consciousness, is the negative beyond of 
finite mind. If it would reflect that in part that simple immediacy of thought 
is nothing else than pure being, that in part, again, what is negative for 
consciousness is at the same time related to consciousness — that in the 
negative judgment the copula “is” connects as well as separates the two 
factors — it would come to see that this beyond, having the character of an 
external existence, stands in a relation to consciousness, and that in so doing 
it means the same as what is called pure matter. The missing moment of 
presence would then be secured. 

The other enlightenment starts from sense-existence; it then abstracts 
from the sensuous relation of tasting, seeing, etc., and turns sense-existence 
into purely inherent being (Ansich), absolute matter, something neither felt 
nor tasted. This being has in this way become the inner reality of pure 
consciousness, the ultimately simple without predicates; it is the pure 


notion, gua notion whose being is implicit, or it is pure thought within 
itself. This insight in its conscious activity does not go through the reverse 
process of passing from being, which is purely being, to an opposite in 
thought, which is the same as mere being, or does not go from the pure 
positive to the opposite pure negative; although after all the positive is 
really pure simply and solely through negation, while the negative gua pure 
is self-identical and one within itself, and precisely on that account positive. 

Or again, these two have not come to the notion found in Descartes’ 
metaphysics that being and thought are inherently the same; they have not 
arrived at the thought that being, pure being, is not a concrete actual reality, 
but pure abstraction, and conversely that pure thought, self-identity or inner 
essence, is partly the negative of self-consciousness, and consequently is 
being, and partly, gua immediate simple entity, is like wise nothing else 
than being. Thought is thinghood, or thinghood is thought. 

The real essence is here divided asunder in such a way that, to begin 
with, it appertains to two specifically distinct modes of thinking. In part, the 
real must hold distinction in itself; in part, just by so doing, both ways of 
considering it merge into one; for then the abstract moments, of pure being 
and the negative, by which their distinction is expressed, are united in the 
object with which these modes of treatment deal. 

The universal common to both is the abstraction of pure self-thinking, of 
pure quivering within the self. This simple motion of rotating on its own 
axis 1s bound to resolve itself into separate moments, because it is itself 
only motion by distinguishing its own moments. This distinguishing of the 
moments leaves the unmoved [unity] behind as the empty shell of pure 
being, that is no longer actual thought, has no more life within it; for gua 
distinction this process is all the content. The process, which thus puts itself 
outside that unity thereby constitutes, however, the shifting change — a 
change that does not return into itself-of the moments of being-in-itself, of 


being-for-another, and of being-for-self: 1t 1s actual reality in the way this is 
object for the concrete consciousness of pure insight — viz. Utility. 

Bad as utility may look to belief or sentimentality, or even to the 
abstraction that calls itself speculation, and deals with the inherent nature in 
fixed isolation; yet it is that in which pure insight finds its realization and is 
itself the object for itself, an object which insight now no longer repudiates, 
and which, too, it does not consider as the void or the pure beyond. For pure 
insight, as we saw, 1s the living notion itself, the self-same pure personality, 
distinguishing itself within itself in such a way that each of the 
distinguished elements is itself pure notion, i.e. is eo ipso not distinct; it is 
simple undifferentiated pure self-consciousness, which is for itself as well 
as in itself within an immediate unity. Its inherent being (Ansichsein) is 
therefore not fixed and permanent, but at once ceases, in its distinction, to 
be something distinctive. A being of that kind, however, which is 
immediately without support and cannot stand of itself, has no being in 
itself, no inherent existence, it is essentially for something else, which is the 
power that consumes and absorbs it. But this second moment, opposed to 
that first one, disappears just as immediately as the first; or, rather, qua 
being merely for some other, it is the very process of disappearing, and 
there is thus affirmed being that has turned back into itself, being for itself. 
This simple being-for-self, however, gua self-identity, is rather an objective 
being, or is thereby for an other. 

This nature of pure insight in thus unfolding and making explicit its 
moments, in other words insight gua object, finds expression in the useful, 
the profitable. What is useful is a thing, something that subsists in itself; 
this being in itself is at the same time only a pure moment: it is in 
consequence absolutely for something else, but is equally for an other 
merely as it is in itself: these opposite moments have returned into the 
indivisible unity of being-for-self. While, however, the useful doubtless 


expresses the notion of pure insight, it is all the same not insight as such, 
but insight as conscious presentation, or as object for insight. It is merely 
the restless shifting change of those moments, of which one is indeed 
Being-returned-into-itself, but merely as being-for-itself, i.e. as abstract 
moment, appearing on one side over against the others. The useful itself 
does not consist in the negative fact of having these moments in their 
opposition at the same time undivided in one and the same respect, of 
having them as a form of thought per se in the way they are qua pure 
insight. The moment of being-for-self 1s doubtless a phase of usefulness, but 
not in the sense that it swamps the other moments, being-per-se and being- 
for-another; if so, it would be the whole self. In the useful, pure insight thus 
possesses as its object its own peculiar notion in the pure moments 
constituting its nature; it is the consciousness of this metaphysical principle, 
but not yet its conceptual comprehension, it has not yet itself reached the 
unity of being and notion. Because the useful still appears before insight in 
the form of an object, insight has a world not indeed any longer a world all 
by itself and self-contained, but still a world all the same, which it 
distinguishes from itself. Only, since the opposites have appeared at the 
supreme point of the notion, the next step will be for them to collide and 
collapse together and for enlightenment to experience the fruits of its deeds. 

When we looked at the object reached in relation to this entire sphere of 
spiritual life, we found the actual world of culture summed up in the vanity 
of self-consciousness — in independent self-existence, whose content is 
drawn from the confusion characteristic of culture, and which is still the 
individual notion, not yet the self-conscious (fiir sich) universal notion. 
Returned into itself, however, that (individual) notion is pure insight — 
pure consciousness gua pure self or negativity, just as belief, too, is pure 
consciousness, gua pure thought or positivity. Belief finds in that self the 
moment that makes it complete; — but, perishing through being thus 


completed, it 1s in pure insight that we now see both moments as absolute 
Being, which is purely thought-constituted or is a negative entity, and as 
matter, which 1s the positive entity. 

This completion still lacks that actual reality of self-consciousness, 
which belongs to the vain and empty type of consciousness — the world out 
of which thought raised itself up to itself. What is thus wanting is reached in 
the fact of utility so far as pure insight secures positive objectivity there; 
pure insight is thereby a concrete actual consciousness satisfied within 
itself. This objectivity now constitutes its world, and is become the final and 
true outcome of the entire previous world, ideal as well as real. The first 
world of spirit is the expanded realm of spirit’s self-dispersing existence 
and of certainty of self in separate individual shapes and forms: just as 
nature disperses its life in an endless multiplicity of forms and shapes, 
without the generic principle of all the forms being present therein. The 
second world contains the generic principle, and is the realm of the ultimate 
inherent nature (Ansichseyns) or the essential truth, over against that 
individual certainty. The third world, however, that of the useful, is the truth 
which is certainty of self as well. The realm of the truth of belief lacks the 
principle of concrete actuality, or of certainty of self in the sense of this 
individual self. But, again, concrete actuality, or certainty of self gua this 
individual, lacks the ultimate inherent nature (Ansich). In the object of pure 
insight both worlds are united. The useful is the object so far as self- 
consciousness sees through it, and individual certainty of self finds its 
enjoyment (its self-existence) in it; self-consciousness sees into it in this 
manner, and this insight contains the true essence of the object (which 
consists in being something seen through, in other words, in being for an 
other). This insight is thus itself true knowledge; and self-consciousness 
directly finds in this attitude universal certainty of itself as well, has its pure 


consciousness 1n this attitude, in which truth as well as immediateness and 


actuality are united. Both worlds are reconciled and heaven is transplanted 
to the earth below. 


ili 
Absolute Freedom and Terror 


CONSCIOUSNESS has found its notion in the principle of utility. But that 
notion is partly an object still, partly, for that very reason, still a purpose, of 
which consciousness does not yet find itself to be immediately possessed. 
Utility is still a predicate of the object, not a subject, not its immediate and 
sole actuality. It is the same thing that appeared before when we found that 
self-existence (being-for-self) had not yet shown itself to be the substance 
of the remaining moments, a process by which the useful would be directly 
nothing else than the self of consciousness and this latter thereby in its 
possession. 

This revocation of the form of objectivity which characterizes the useful 
has, however, already taken effect implicitly, and as the outcome of this 
immanent internal revolution there comes to light the actual revolution of 
concrete actuality, the new mode of conscious life-absolute freedom. 

This is so because in point of f act there is here no more than an empty 
semblance of objectivity separating self-consciousness from actual 
possession. For, in part, all the validity and permanence of the various 
specific members of the organization of the world of actuality and belief 
have as a whole returned into this simple determination, as into their ground 
and their indwelling spirit: in part, however, this organized world has 
nothing peculiarly its own left for itself, it is instead pure metaphysics pure 
notion or knowledge of self-consciousness. That is to say, from the whole 
and complete being of the useful gua object consciousness recognizes that 
its inherent nature, its being-in-itself, is essentially a being for another; 


mere being-in-itself since it is self-less, is ultimately and in truth a passive 
entity, or something that is for another self. The object, however, is present 
to consciousness in this abstract form of purely inherent being, of pure 
being-in-itself; for consciousness is the activity of pure insight, the separate 
moments of which take the pure form of notions. 

Self-existence, being-for-self, however, into which being for another 
returns, in other words the self, is not a self of what is called object, a self 
all its own and different from the ego: for consciousness qua pure insight is 
not an individual self, over against which the object, in the sense of having 
a Self all its own, could stand, but the pure notion, the gazing of the self into 
self, the literal and absolute seeing itself doubled. The certainty of itself is 
the universal subject, and its notion knowing itself is the essential being of 
all reality. If the useful was merely the shifting change of the moments, 
without returning into its own proper unity, and was still hence an object for 
knowledge to deal with, then it ceases to be this now. For knowing 1s itself 
the process and movement of those abstract moments; it is the universal 
self, the self of itself as well as of the object, and, being universal, is the 
unity of this process, a unity that returns into itself. 

This brings on the scene spirit in the form of absolute freedom. It is the 
mode of self-consciousness which clearly comprehends that in its certainty 
of self lies the essence of all the component spiritual spheres of the concrete 
sensible as well as of the supersensible world, or, conversely, that essential 
being and concrete actuality consist in the knowledge consciousness has of 
itself. 

It is conscious of its pure personality and with that of all spiritual reality; 
and all reality is solely spirituality; the world is for it absolutely its own 
will, and this will is universal will. And further, this will is not the empty 
thought of will, which is constituted by giving a silent assent, or an assent 
through a representative, a mere symbol of willing; it is concretely 


embodied universal will, the will of all individuals as such. For will is in 
itself the consciousness of personality, of every single one; and it has to be 
as this true concrete actual as self-conscious essential being of each and 
every personality, so that each single and undivided does everything, and 
what appears as done by the whole is at once and consciously the deed of 
every single individual. 

This undivided substance of absolute freedom puts itself on the throne of 
the world, without any power being able to offer effectual resistance. For 
since in very truth consciousness is alone the element which furnishes 
spiritual beings or powers with their substance, their entire system, which is 
organized and maintained through division into separate spheres and 
distinct wholes, has collapsed into a single whole, when once the individual 
consciousness conceives the object as having no other nature than that of 
self-consciousness itself, or conceives it to be absolutely the notion. What 
made the notion an existential object was the distinguishing it into separate 
and separately subsisting spheres; when, however, the object becomes a 
notion there is nothing fixedly subsisting left in it; negativity has pervaded 
all its moments. It exists in such a way that each individual consciousness 
rises out of the sphere assigned to it, finds no longer its inmost nature and 
function in this isolated area, but grasps itself as the notion of will, grasps 
all the various spheres as the essential expression of this will, and is in 
consequence only able to realize itself in a work which is a work of the 
whole. In this absolute freedom all social ranks or classes, which are the 
component spiritual factors into which the whole is differentiated, are 
effaced and annulled; the individual consciousness that belonged to any 
such group and exercised its will and found its fulfilment there, has 
removed the barriers confining it; its purpose is the universal purpose, its 


language universal law, its work universal achievement. 


The object and the element distinguished have here lost the meaning of 
utility, which was a predicate of all real being; consciousness does not 
commence its process with the object as a sort of alien element after dealing 
with which it then and only then returns into itself; the object is for it 
consciousness itself. The opposition thus consists solely in the distinction of 
individual and universal consciousness. But the individual itself is directly 
on its own view that which had merely the semblance of opposition; it is 
universal consciousness and will. The remote beyond that lies remote from 
this its actual reality, hovers over the corpse of the vanished independence 
of what is real or believed to be, and hovers there merely as an exhalation of 
stale gas, of the empty étre supréme. 

By doing, away with the various distinct spiritual spheres, and the 
restricted and confined life of individuals, as well as both its worlds, there 
thus remains merely the process of the universal self-consciousness within 
itself — a process which consists in a reciprocal interaction between its 
universal form and personal consciousness. The universal will goes into 
itself, 1s subjectivized, and becomes individual will, to which the universal 
law and universal work stand opposed. But this individual consciousness is 
equally and immediately conscious of itself as universal will; it is fully 
aware that its object is a law given by that will, a work performed by that 
will; in exercising and carrying out its activity, in creating objectivity, it is 
thus doing nothing individual, but executing laws and functions of the state. 

This process is consequently the interaction of consciousness with itself, 
in which it lets nothing break away and assume the shape of a detached 
object standing over against it. It follows from this, that it cannot arrive at a 
positive accomplishment of anything, either in the way of universal works 
of language or of those of actual reality, either in the shape of laws and 
universal regulations of conscious freedom, or of deeds and works of active 


freedom. 


The accomplished result at which this freedom, that gives itself 
consciousness, might manage to arrive, would consist in the fact that such 
freedom gua universal substance made itself into an object and an abiding 
existence. This objective otherness would there be the differentiation which 
enabled it to divide itself into stable spiritual spheres and into the members 
of distinct powers. These spheres would partly be the thought-constituted 
factors of a power that is differentiated into legislative, judicial and 
executive; but partly they would be the substantial elements we found in the 
real world of spiritual culture; and, since the content of universal action 
would be more closely taken note of, they would be the particular spheres 
of labour, which are further distinguished as more specific “estates” or 
social ranks. Universal freedom, which would have differentiated itself in 
this manner into its various parts, and by the very fact of doing so would 
have made itself an existing substance, would thereby be free from 
particular individualities, and could apportion the plurality of individuals to 
its several organic parts. 

The activity and being of personality would, however, find itself by this 
process confined to a branch of the whole, to one kind of action and 
existence; when placed in the element of existence, personality would bear 
the meaning of a determinate personality; it would cease to be in reality 
universal self-consciousness. Neither by the idea of submission to self- 
imposed laws, which would assign to it only a part of the whole work, nor 
by its being represented when legislation and universal action take place, 
does self-consciousness here let itself be cheated out of the actual reality — 
the fact that itself lays down the law and itself accomplishes a universal and 
not a particular task. For in the case where the self is merely represented 
and ideally presented (vorgestel/t), there it is not actual: where it is by 
proxy, it is not. 


Just as the individual self-consciousness does not find itself in this 
universal work of absolute freedom gua existing substance, as little does it 
find itself in the deeds proper, and specific individual acts of will, 
performed by this substance. For the universal to pass into a deed, it must 
gather itself into the single unity of individuality, and put an individual 
consciousness in the forefront; for universal will is an actual concrete will 
only in a self that is single and one. Thereby, however, all other individuals 
are excluded from the entirety of this deed, and have only a restricted share 
in it, so that the deed would not be a deed of real universal self- 
consciousness. 

Universal freedom can thus produce neither a positive achievement nor a 
deed; there is left for it only negative action; it is merely the rage and fury 
of destruction. 

But the highest reality of all and the reality most of all opposed to 
absolute freedom, or rather the sole object it is yet to become aware of, is 
the freedom and singleness of actual self-consciousness itself. For that 
universality which does not let itself attain the reality of organic 
articulation, and whose purpose is to maintain itself in unbroken continuity, 
distinguishes itself within itself all the while, because it is process or 
consciousness in general. Moreover, on account of its own peculiar 
abstraction, it divides itself into extremes equally abstract, into the cold 
unbending bare universality, and the hard discrete absolute rigidity and 
stubborn atomic singleness of actual self-consciousness. Now that it is done 
with destroying the organization of the actual world, and subsists in isolated 
singleness, this is its sole object, an object that has no other content left, no 
other possession, existence and external extension, but is merely this 
knowledge of itself as absolutely pure and free individual self. The point at 
which this object can be laid hold of is solely its abstract existence in 
general. 


The relation, then, of these two, since they exist for themselves 
indivisibly and absolutely and thus cannot arrange for a common part to act 
as a means for connecting them, is pure negation entirely devoid of 
mediation, the negation, moreover, of the individual as a factor existing 
within the universal. The sole and only work and deed accomplished by 
universal freedom is therefore death — a death that achieves nothing, 
embraces nothing within its grasp; for what is negated is the unachieved, 
unfulfilled punctual entity of the absolutely free self. It is thus the most 
cold-blooded and meaningless death of all, with no more significance than 
cleaving a head of cabbage or swallowing a draught of water. 

In this single expressionless syllable consists the wisdom of the 
government, the intelligence of the universal will; this is how it fulfils itself. 
The government is itself nothing but the self-established focus, the 
individual embodiment of the universal will. Government, a power to will 
and perform proceeding from a single focus, wills and performs at the same 
time a determinate order and action. In doing so it, on the one hand, 
excludes other individuals from a share in its deed, and, on the other, 
thereby constitutes itself a form of government which is a specifically 
determinate will and eo ipso opposed to the universal will. By no manner of 
means, therefore, can it exhibit itself as anything but a faction. The 
victorious faction only is called the government; and just in that it is a 
faction lies the direct necessity of its overthrow; and its being government 
makes it, conversely, into a faction and hence guilty. When the universal 
will fastens on this concrete action of the government and treats this as the 
crime which the government has committed against the universal will, then 
the government on its side has nothing tangible and external left whereby to 
establish and show the guilt of the will opposing itself to it; for what thus 
stands opposed to it as concrete actual universal will is merely unreal pure 


will, mere intention. Being suspected, therefore, takes the place, or has the 


significance and effect, of being guilty; and the external reaction against 
this reality that lies in bare inward intention, consists in the and barren 
destruction of this particular existent self, in whose case there is nothing 
else to take away but its mere existence. 

In this its characteristically peculiar performance, absolute freedom 
becomes objective to itself, and self-consciousness finds out what this 
freedom is. In itself it is just this abstract self-consciousness, which destroys 
all distinction and all subsistence of distinction within itself. It is object to 
itself in this shape; the terror of death is the direct apprehension 
(Anschauung) of this its negative nature. This its reality, however, absolute 
free self-consciousness finds quite different from what its own notion of 
itself was, viz. that the universal will is merely the positive substance of 
personality, and that this latter knows itself in it only positively, knows itself 
preserved there. Rather for this self -consciousness, which gua pure insight 
completely separates its positive and negative nature — separates the 
unpredicated Absolute gua pure thought and gua pure matter — the 
absolute transition of the one into the other is found here present in its 
reality. The universal will, gua absolutely positive concrete self- 
consciousness — because it is this self-conscious actuality raised to the 
level of pure thought or abstract matter — turns round into the negative 
entity, and shows itself at the same time to be what cancels and does away 
with self-thinking or self-consciousness. 

Absolute freedom qua pure self-identity of universal will thus carries 
with it negation; but in doing so contains distinction in general, and 
develops this again as concrete actual difference. For pure negativity finds 
in the self-identical universal will the element of subsistence, or the 
substance in which its moments get their realization; it has the matter which 
it can convert into the specific nature of its own being; and in so far as this 
substance has manifested itself to be the negative element for the individual 


consciousness, the organization of the spiritual spheres or “masses” of the 
substance, to which the plurality of conscious individuals is assigned, thus 
takes shape and form once more. These individuals, who felt the fear of 
death, their absolute lord and master, submit to negation and distinction 
once more, arrange themselves under the “spheres”, and return to a 
restricted. and apportioned task, but thereby to their substantial reality. 

Out of this tumult spirit would be, hurled back upon its starting point, the 
ethical world and the real world of spiritual culture, which would thus have 
been merely refreshed and rejuvenated by the fear of the lord, that has again 
entered men’s hearts. Spirit would have anew to traverse and continually 
repeat this cycle of necessity, if only complete interpenetration of self- 
consciousness and the substance were the final result: an interpenetration in 
which self-consciousness, which has experienced the force of its universal 
nature operating negatively upon it, would try to know and find itself not as 
this particular self-consciousness but only as universal, and hence, too, 
would be able to endure the objective reality of universal spirit, a reality, 
excluding self-consciousness qua particular. 

But this is not the form the final result assumed. For in absolute freedom 
there was no reciprocal interaction either between an external world and 
consciousness, which is absorbed in manifold existence or sets itself 
determinate purposes and ideas, or between consciousness and an external 
objective world, be it a world of reality or of thought. What that freedom 
contained was the world absolutely in the form of consciousness, as a 
universal will, and, along with that, self-consciousness gathered out of all 
the dispersion and manifoldness of existence or all the manifold ends and 
judgments of mind, and concentrated into the bare and simple self. The 
form of culture, which it attains in interaction with that essential nature, is, 
therefore, the grandest and the last, is that of seeing its pure and simple 
reality immediately disappear and pass away into empty nothingness. In the 


sphere of culture itself it does not get the length of viewing its negation or 
alienation in this form of pure abstraction; its negation is negation with a 
filling and a content-either honour and wealth, which it gains in the place of 
the self that it has alienated from itself; or the language of esprit and 
insight, which the distraught consciousness acquires; or, again, the negation 
is the heaven of belief or the principle of utility belonging to the stage of 
enlightenment. All these determinate elements disappear with the disaster 
and ruin that overtake the self in the state of absolute freedom; its negation 
is meaningless death, sheer horror of the negative which has nothing 
positive in it, nothing that gives a filling. 

At the same time, however, this negation in its actual manifestation is not 
something alien and external. It is neither that universal background of 
necessity in which the moral world is swamped, nor the particular accident 
of private possession, the whims and humours of the owner, on which the 
distraught consciousness finds itself dependent; it is universal will, which in 
this its last abstraction has nothing positive, and hence can give nothing in 
return for the sacrifice. But just on that account this will is in unmediated 
oneness with self-consciousness, it is the pure positive because it is the pure 
negative; and that meaningless death, the unfilled, vacuous negativity of 
self, in its inner constitutive principle, turns round into absolute positivity. 
For consciousness, the immediate unity of itself with universal will, its 
demand to know itself as this particular determinate centre in the universal 
will, is changed and converted into the absolutely opposite experience. 
What it loses there, is abstract being, the immediate existence of that 
insubstantial centre; and this vanished immediacy is the universal will as 
such which it now knows itself to be, so far as it is superseded and 
cancelled immediacy, so far as it is pure knowledge or pure will. By this 
means it knows that will to be itself, and knows itself to be essential reality; 


but not as the immediate essence, not will as revolutionary government or 


anarchy struggling to establish an anarchical constitution, nor itself as a 
centre of this faction or the opposite; the universal will is its pure knowing 
and willing, and it is universal will gua this pure knowledge and volition. It 
does not lose itself there, for pure knowledge and volition is it far more than 
that atomic point of consciousness. It is thus the interaction of pure 
knowledge with itself; pure knowledge gua essential reality is universal 
will, while this essence is simply and solely pure knowledge. Self- 
consciousness is thus pure knowledge of essential reality in the sense of 
pure knowledge. Furthermore, gua single self it is merely the form of the 
subject or concrete real action, a form which by it is known as form. In the 
same way objective reality, “being”, is for it absolutely self-less form; for 
that objective reality would be what is not known: this knowledge, however, 
knows knowledge to be the essential fact. 

Absolute freedom has thus squared and balanced the self-opposition of 
universal and single will. The self-alienated type of mind, driven to the 
acme of its opposition, where pure volition and the purely volitional agent 
are still kept distinct, reduces that opposition to a transparent form, and 
therein finds itself. 

Just as the realm of the real and actual world passes over into that of 
belief and insight, absolute freedom leaves its self-destructive sphere of 
reality, and passes over into another land of self-conscious spirit, where in 
this unreality freedom is taken to be and is accepted as the truth. In the 
thought of this truth spirit refreshes and revives itself (so far as spirit is 
thought and remains so), and knows this being which self-consciousness 
involves [viz. Thought] to be the complete and entire essence of everything. 
The new form and mode of experience that now arises is that of the Moral 
Life of Spirit. 


Spirit in the Condition of Being Certain of Itself: Morality 


Translators comments: The following section deals with the final and 
highest stage in the life of finite spiritual experience as realized in the 
concrete form of a historical society. Here the substance of the social order 
is the real content of the self-conscious individual: that substance has 
become subjectified; we have therefore a self-contained spiritual subject. 
The discordance involved in the sphere of culture and enlightenment is 
overcome by the self knowing and realizing itself as a completely universal 
self-determining free will, its world within itself, and its self its own world. 
Each reflects the whole (the totality of social life) in itself so perfectly that 
what it does is transparently the doing of the whole as much as its own 
doing. Such a sphere of spiritual existence is Morality, the all-sufficient 
spiritual order of the finite spirit as an individual. The meaning assigned to 
“morality” here is that expressed by Kant when he says that morality is “the 
relation of actions to the autonomy of the will, 1.e. to possible universal 
legislation through maxims of the will”. In other words, all the universality 
constituting the interrelations of finite spirits in a society is epitomized in 
the soul of the acting individual, who can thus quite legitimately look upon 
itself as the self-regulating source of all universal conditions of action. 

It is inevitable that such a concrete mode of experience should have and 
should pass through various stages in the process of various aspects fully 
realizing its nature. The individual may lay exclusive stress on the self- 
completeness which he possesses through being the source and origin of his 
own laws. His self-legislative function, just because it carries with it the 
sense of universality, may appear so supremely important that all the actual 
detail of his life comes to be treated as external, indifferent, and contingent. 
This detail no doubt is essential to give body and substance to his spiritual 
individuality, but the universality of his will so far transcends each and 
every detail of content as to seem by itself the sole and all-sufficient reality 


of his being. The content of his life only enters into consideration as an 
element to be regulated and made to conform to the universal: the relation 
so constituted between content and universal is found in the consciousness 
of Duty. Since the content is thus subordinate, though absolutely essential to 
give even meaning to the idea and the “fulfilment” of duty, and since the 
universal is the supremely important fact, not merely is duty to be fulfilled 
for duty’s sake, but the duty in question is pure duty. The “good will” is the 
purely universal will, and is the only will in the world from this point of 
view. 

In the first section (a) Hegel analyses this phase of the moral life. 

The historical material the writer has in mind is a moral attitude which 
came into prominence at the time of the Romantic movement towards the 
end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. It found 
its philosophical expression in the moral theories of Kant and Fichte; and 
Lessing may be taken as a typical representative in literature of the same 
attitude. 


Self-Assured Spirit: Morality 


THE ethical order of the community found its destiny consummated and its 
truth realized in the spirit that merely passed away within it — the 
individual self. This legal person, however, has its substance and its 
fulfilment outside the ethical order. The process of the world of culture and 
belief does away with this abstraction of a mere person; and by the 
completion of the process of estrangement, by reaching the extremity of 
abstraction, the self of spirit finds the substance become first the universal 
will, and finally its own possession. Here, then, knowledge seems at last to 
have become entirely adequate to the truth at which it aims; for its truth is 
this knowledge itself. All opposition between the two sides has vanished, 


and that, too, not for us (who are tracing the process), not merely implicitly, 
but actually for self-consciousness itself. That is to say, self-consciousness 
has itself got the mastery over the opposition which consciousness involves. 
This latter rests on the opposition between certainty of self and the object. 
Now, however, the object for it is the certainty of self, knowledge: just as 
the certainty of itself as such has no longer ends of its own, is no longer 
conditioned and determinate, but is pure knowledge. 

Self-consciousness thus now takes its knowledge to be the substance 
itself. This substance is, for it, at once immediate and absolutely mediated 
in one indivisible unity. It is immediate — just like the “ethical” 
consciousness, it knows and itself does its duty, and is bound to its duty as 
to its own nature: but it is not character, as that ethical consciousness was, 
which in virtue of its immediacy is a determinate type of spirit, belongs 
merely to one of the essential features of ethical life, and has the 
characteristic of not being conscious explicit knowledge. It is, again, 
absolute mediation, like the consciousness developing itself through culture 
and like belief; for it is essentially the movement of the self to transcend the 
abstract form of immediate existence, and become consciously universal- 
and yet to do so neither by simply estranging and rending itself as well as 
reality, nor by fleeing from it. Rather, it is for itself directly and 
immediately present in its very substance; for this substance is its 
knowledge, it is the pure certainty of self become transparently visible. And 
just this very immediacy, which constitutes its own actual reality, is the 
entire actuality; for the immediate is being and gua pure immediacy, 
immediacy purified by thoroughgoing negativity, this immediacy is pure 
being, is being in general, is all being. 

Absolute essential Being 1s, therefore, not exhausted by the characteristic 
of being the simple essence of thought; it is all actuality, and this actuality 
exists merely as knowledge. What consciousness did not know would have 


no sense and can be no power in its life. Into its self-conscious knowing 
will, all objectivity, the whole world, has withdrawn. It is absolutely free in 
that it knows its freedom; and just this very knowledge of its freedom is its 
substance, its purpose, its sole and only content. 


The Moral View of the World 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS knows and accepts duty as the Absolute. It is 
bound by that alone, and this substance is its own pure conscious life; duty 
cannot, for it, take on the form of something alien and external. When thus 
shut up and confined within itself, however, moral self-consciousness is not 
yet affirmed and looked at as consciousness. The object is immediate 
knowledge, and being thus permeated purely by the self, is not object. But, 
self-consciousness being essentially mediation and negativity, there 1s 
implied in its very conception relation to some otherness; and thus it is 
consciousness. This other, because duty constitutes the sole essential 
purpose and object of self-consciousness, is a reality completely devoid of 
significance for self-consciousness. But again because this consciousness 1s 
so entirely confined within itself, it takes up towards this otherness a 
perfectly free and detached attitude; and the existence of this other is, 
therefore, an existence completely set free from self-consciousness, and in 
like manner relating itself merely to itself. The freer self-consciousness 
becomes, the freer also is the negative object of its consciousness. The 
object is thus a complete world within itself, with an individuality of its 
own, an independent whole of laws peculiar to itself, as well as an 
independent procedure and an unfettered active realization of those laws. It 


is a nature in general, a nature whose laws and also whose action belong to 


itself as a being which is not disturbed about the moral self-consciousness, 
just as the latter is not troubled about it. 

Starting with a specific character of this sort, there is formed and 
established a moral outlook on the world which consists in a process of 
relating the implicit aspect of morality (moralisches Ansichseyn) and the 
explicit aspect (moralisches Fiirsichseyn). This relation presupposes both 
thorough reciprocal indifference and specific independence as between 
nature and moral purposes and activity; and also, on the other side, a 
conscious sense of duty as the sole essential fact, and of nature as entirely 
devoid of independence and essential significance of its own. The moral 
view of the world, the moral attitude, consists in the development of the 
moments which are found present in this relation of such entirely antithetic 
and conflicting presuppositions. 

To begin with, then, the moral consciousness in general is presupposed. 
It takes duty to be the essential reality: itself 1s actual and active, and in its 
actuality and action fulfils duty. But this moral consciousness, at the same 
time, finds before it the assumed freedom of nature: it learns by experience 
that nature is not concerned about giving consciousness a sense of the unity 
of its reality with that of nature, and hence discovers that nature may let it 
become happy, but perhaps also may not. The non-moral consciousness on 
the other hand finds, by chance perhaps, its realization where the moral 
consciousness sees merely an occasion for acting, but does not see itself 
obtaining through its action the happiness of performance and of the 
enjoyment of achievement. It therefore finds reason for bewailing a 
situation where there is no correspondence between itself and existence, and 
lamenting the injustice which confines it to having its object merely in the 
form of pure duty, but refuses to let it see this object and itself actually 
realized. 


The moral consciousness cannot renounce happiness and drop this 
element out of its absolute purpose. The purpose, which is expressed as 
pure duty,. essentially implies retention of individual self-consciousness and 
maintenance of its claims. Individual conviction and knowledge thereof 
constituted a fundamental element in morality. This moment in the 
objectified purpose, in duty fulfilled, is the individual consciousness seeing 
itself as actually realized. In other words, this moment is that of enjoyment, 
which thus lies in the very principle of morality, not indeed of morality 
immediately in the sense of a frame of mind, but in the principle of the 
actualization of morality. Owing to this, however, enjoyment is also 
involved in morality, as a mood, for morality seeks, not to remain a frame 
of mind as opposed to action, but to act or realize itself. Thus the purpose, 
expressed as a whole along with the consciousness of its elements or 
moments, is that duty fulfilled shall be both a purely moral act and a 
realized individuality, and that nature, the aspect of individuality in contrast 
with abstract purpose, shall be one with this purpose. 

While experience must necessarily bring to light the disharmony 
between the two aspects, seeing that nature is detached and free 
nevertheless duty is alone the essential fact and nature by contrast is devoid 
of self-hood. That purpose in its entirety, which the harmony of the two 
constitutes, contains within it actuality itself. It is, at the same time, the 
thought of actuality. The harmony of morality and nature, or-seeing that 
nature is taken account of merely so far as consciousness finds out nature’s 
unity with it — the harmony of morality and happiness, is thought of as 
necessarily existing; it is postulated. For to postulate or demand means that 
something is thought as being which is not yet actual — a necessity 
affecting, not the conception qua conception, but existence. But necessity is 
at the same time essentially relation through the conception. The postulated 


existence thus is not something that concerns the imagination of some 


chance individual consciousness, but is implied in the very notion of 
morality itself, whose true content is the unity of pure with individual 
consciousness. It falls to the individual consciousness to see that this unity 
is, for it, an actuality: — which means happiness as regards the content of 
the purpose, and existence in general as regards its form. The existence thus 
demanded-the unity of both — is therefore not a wish, nor, looked at gua 
purpose, is it of such a kind as to be still uncertain of attainment; the 
purpose is rather a demand of reason, or an immediate certainty and 
presupposition of reason. 

The first experience above referred to and this postulate are not the only 
experience and postulate; a whole round of postulates comes to light. For 
nature is not merely this completely free external mode in which, as a bare 
pure object, consciousness has to realize its purpose. Consciousness is per 
se essentially something for which this other detached reality exists, i.e. it is 
itself something contingent and natural. This nature, which is properly its 
own, is sensibility, which, taking the form of volition, in the shape of 
Impulses and Inclinations, has by itself a determinate essential being of its 
own, i.e. has specific single purposes, and thus is opposed to pure will with 
its pure purpose. In contrast with this opposition, however, pure 
consciousness rather takes the relation of sensibility to it, the absolute unity 
of sensibility with it, to be the essential fact. Both of these, pure thought and 
sensibility, are essentially and inherently one consciousness, and pure 
thought is just that for which and in which this pure unity exists; but for it 
qua consciousness the opposition between itself and its impulses holds. In 
this conflict between reason and sensibility, the essential thing for reason is 
that the conflict should be resolved, and that the unity of both should come 
out as a result: not the original unity which consisted in both the opposites 
being in one individual, but a unity which arises out of the known 
opposition of the two. So attained, such a unity is then actual morality; for 


in it is contained the opposition through which the self is a consciousness, 
or first becomes concrete and in actual fact self, and at the same time 
universal. In other words, we find there expressed that process of mediation 
which, as we see, is essential to morality. 

Since, of the two factors in opposition, sensibility is otherness out and 
out, is the negative, while, on the other hand, pure thought of duty is the 
ultimate essence which cannot possibly be surrendered in any respect, it 
seems as if the unity produced can be brought about only by doing away 
with sensibility. But since sensibility is itself a moment of this process of 
producing the unity, is the moment of actuality, we have, in the first 
instance, to be content to express the unity in this form — sensibility should 
be in conformity with morality. 

This unity is likewise a postulated existence; it is not there as a fact; for 
what is there is consciousness, or the opposition of sensibility and pure 
consciousness. All the same, the unity is not a something per se like the first 
postulate, in which free external nature constitutes an aspect and the 
harmony of nature with moral consciousness in consequence falls outside 
the latter. Rather, nature is here that which lies within consciousness; and 
we have here to deal with morality (Moralitat) as such, with a harmony 
which is the active self’s very own. Consciousness has, therefore, of itself 
to bring about this harmonious unity, and “to be always making progress in 
morality”. The completion of this result, however, has to be pushed away 
into the remote infinite, because if it actually entered the life of 
consciousness as an actual fact, the moral consciousness would be done 
away with. For morality is only moral consciousness gua negative force; 
sensibility has merely a negative significance for the consciousness of pure 
duty, it is something merely “not in conformity with” duty. By attaining that 
harmony, however, morality gua consciousness, 1.e. its actuality, passes 


away, just as in the moral consciousness or actuality its harmony vanishes. 


The completion is, therefore, not to be reached as an actual fact; it is to be 
thought of merely as an absolute task or problem, i.e. one which remains a 
problem pure and simple. Nevertheless, its content has to be thought as 
something which unquestionably has to be, and must not remain a problem: 
whether we imagine the moral consciousness quite cancelled in the 
attainment of this goal, or riot. Which of these exactly is the case, can no 
longer be clearly distinguished in the dim distance of infinitude, to which 
the attainment of the end has to be postponed, just because we cannot 
decide the point. We shall be, strictly speaking, bound to say that a definite 
idea on the matter ought to be of no interest and ought not to be sought for, 
because this leads to contradictions — the contradiction involved in an 
undertaking that at once ought to remain an undertaking and yet ought to be 
carried out, and the contradiction involved in the morality which is to be no 
longer consciousness, i.e. no longer actual. By adopting the view, however, 
that morality when completed would contain a contradiction, the sacredness 
of moral truth would be seriously affected, and the unconditional duty 
would appear something unreal. 

The first postulate was the harmony of morality and objective nature-the 
final purpose of the world: the other was the harmony of morality and will 
in its sensuous form, in the form if impulse, etc.-the final purpose of self- 
consciousness as such. The former is the harmony in the form of implicit 
immanent existence; the latter, the harmony in the form of explicit self- 
existence. That, however, which connects these two extreme final purposes 
which are thought, and operates as their mediating ground, is the process of 
concrete action itself. They are harmonies whose moments have not yet 
become definitely objective in their abstract distinctiveness from each 
other: this takes place in concrete actuality, in which the aspects appear in 
consciousness proper, each as the other of the other. The postulates arising 


by this means contain harmonies which are now both immanent and self- 


existent, whereas formerly they were postulated merely separately, the one 
being the immanent harmony, the other self-existent. 

The moral consciousness, gua simple knowledge and willing of pure 
duty, is brought, by the process of acting, into relation with an object 
opposed to that abstract simplicity, into relation with the manifold actuality 
which various cases present, and thereby assumes a moral attitude varied 
and manifold in character. Hence arise, on the side of content, the plurality 
of laws generally, and, on the side of form, the contradictory powers of 
intelligent knowing consciousness and of a being devoid of consciousness. 

To begin with, as regards the plurality of duties, it is merely the aspect of 
pure or bare duty in them which the moral consciousness in general 
recognizes as having validity: the many duties gua many are determinate 
and, therefore, are not, as such, anything sacred for the moral 
consciousness. At the same time, however, being necessary, in virtue of the 
notion of action which implicates a manifold actuality, and hence manifold 
types of moral attitude, those many duties must be looked on as having a 
substantial existence and value. Furthermore, since they can only exist in a 
moral consciousness, they exist at the same time in another consciousness 
than that for which only pure duty gua pure duty is sacred and substantial. 

It is thus postulated that there is another consciousness which renders 
them sacred, or which knows them as duties and wills them so. The first 
maintains pure duty indifferent towards all specific content, and duty 
consists merely in being thus indifferent towards it. The other, however, 
contains the equally essential relation to the process of action, and the 
necessity, therefore, of determinate content: since duties for this other mean 
determinate duties, the content is thus, for it, just as essential as the form in 
virtue of which the content is a duty at all. This consciousness §1s, 
consequently, such that in it the universal and the particular are, through and 
through, one; its essential principle is thus the same as that of the harmony 


of morality and happiness. For this opposition between morality and 
happiness expresses in like manner the separation of the self-identical moral 
consciousness from that actuality which, gua manifold existence, opposes 
and conflicts with the simple nature of duty. While, however, the first 
postulate expresses merely the objective existential harmony between 
morality and nature, because nature is therein the negative of self- 
consciousness, is the moment of existence, this inherent harmony, on the 
other hand is now affirmed essentially as a type of consciousness. For 
existence now appears as the content of duty, as that in the determinate duty 
which gives it specific determinateness. The immanent harmony is thus the 
unity of elements which, gua simple ultimate elements, are essentially 
thought-created, and hence cannot exist except in a consciousness. This 
latter becomes now a master and ruler of the world, who brings about the 
harmony of morality and happiness, and at the same time sanctifies duties 
in their Multiplicity. To sanctify these duties means this much, that the 
consciousness of pure duty cannot straight-way and directly accept the 
determinate or specific duty as sacred; but because a specific duty, owing to 
the nature of concrete action which is something specific and definite, is 
likewise necessary, its necessity falls outside that consciousness and holds 
inside another consciousness, which thus mediates or connects determinate 
and pure duty, and is the reason why that specific duty also has validity. 

In the concrete act, however, consciousness proceeds to work as this 
particular self, as completely individual: it directs its activity on actual 
reality as such, and takes this as its purpose, for it wants to perform 
something definite. “Duty in general” thus falls outside it and within 
another being, which is a consciousness and the sacred lawgiver of pure 
duty. The consciousness which acts, just because it acts, accepts the other 
consciousness, that of pure duty, and admits its validity immediately; this 
pure duty is thus a content of another consciousness, and is only indirectly 


or in a mediate way sacred for the active consciousness, viz. in virtue of this 
other consciousness. 

Because it is established in this manner that the validity, the bindingness, 
of duty as something wholly and absolutely sacred, falls outside the actual 
consciousness, this latter thereby stands altogether on one side as the 
incomplete moral consciousness. Just as, in regard to its knowledge, it is 
aware of itself as that whose knowledge and conviction are incomplete and 
contingent; in the same way, as regards its willing, it feels itself to be that 
whose purposes are affected with sensibility. On account of its 
“unworthiness”, therefore, it cannot look on happiness as something 
necessary, but as a something contingent, and can only expect happiness as 
the result of “grace”. 

But though its actuality is incomplete, duty is still, so far as its pure will 
and knowledge are concerned, held to be the essential truth. In principle, 
therefore, so far as the notion is opposed to actual reality, in other words, in 
thought, it is perfect. The absolute Being [God] is, however, just this object 
of thought, and is something postulated beyond the actual. It is therefore the 
thought in which the morally imperfect knowledge and will are held to be 
perfect; and the Absolute, since it takes this imperfection to have full 
weight, distributes happiness according to “worthiness”, 1.e. according to 
the “merit” ascribed to the imperfect consciousness. 

This completes the meaning of the moral attitude. For in the conception 
of moral self-consciousness the two aspects, pure duty and actual reality, 
are affirmed of a single unity, and thereby the one, like the other, is put 
forward, not as something self-complete, but as a moment, or as cancelled 
and transcended. This becomes consciously explicit in the last phase of the 
moral attitude or point of view. Consciousness, we there saw, places pure 
duty in another form of being than its own consciousness, 1.e. it regards 
pure duty partly as something ideally presented, partly as what does not by 


itself hold good — indeed, the non-moral is rather what is held to be 
perfect. In the same way it affirms itself to be that whose actuality, not 
being in conformity with duty, is transcended, and, gua transcended, or in 
the idea of the Absolute [God’s view], no longer contradicts morality. 

For the moral consciousness itself, however, its moral attitude does not 
mean that consciousness therein develops its own proper notion and makes 
this its object. It has no consciousness of this opposition either as regards 
the form or the content thereof; the elements composing this opposition it 
does not relate and compare with one another, but goes forward on its own 
course of development, without being the connecting principle of those 
moments. For it is only aware of the essence pure and simple, 1.e. the object 
so far as this is duty, so far as this is an abstract object of its pure 
consciousness — in other words, it is only aware of this object as pure 
knowledge or as itself. Its procedure is thus merely that of thinking, not 
conceiving, 1s by way of thoughts not notions. Consequently it does not yet 
find the object of its actual consciousness transparently clear to itself; it is 
not the absolute notion, which alone grasps otherness as such, its absolute 
opposite, as its very self. Its own reality, as well as all objective reality, no 
doubt is held to be something unessential; but its freedom is that of pure 
thought, in opposition to which, therefore, nature has likewise arisen as 
something equally free. Because both are found in like manner within it- 
both the freedom which belongs to [external] being and the inclusion of this 
existence within consciousness — its object comes to be an existing object, 
which is at the same time merely a thought-product. In the last phase of its 
attitude or point of view, the content is essentially so affirmed that its being 
has the character of something presented, and this union of being and 
thinking is expressed as what in fact it is, viz.-Imagining (Vorstellen). 

When we look at the moral view of the world and see that this objective 
condition is nothing else than the very principle or notion of moral self- 


consciousness which it makes objective to itself, there arises through this 
consciousness concerning the form of its origin another mode of exhibiting 
this view of the world. 

The first stage, which forms the starting-point, is the actual moral self- 
consciousness, or is the fact that there is such a self-consciousness at all. 
For the notion establishes moral self-consciousness in the form that, for it, 
all reality in general has essential being only so far as such reality is in 
conformity with duty; and that notion establishes this essential element as 
knowledge, 1.e. in immediate unity with the actual self. This unity is thus 
itself actual, is a moral actual consciousness. The latter, now, qua 
consciousness, pictures its content to itself as an object, viz. as the final 
purpose of the world, as the harmony of morality with all reality. Since, 
however, it pictures this unity as object and is not yet the complete notion, 
which has mastery over the object as such, this unity is taken to be 
something negative of self-consciousness, i.e. the unity falls outside it, as 
something beyond its actual reality, but at the same time of such a nature as 
to be also existent, though merely thought of. 

This self-consciousness, which, gua self-consciousness, is something 
other than the object, thus finds itself left with the want of harmony 
between the consciousness of duty and actual reality, and indeed its own 
reality. The proposition consequently now runs thus: “there is no morally 
complete actual self-consciousness”; and, since what is moral only is at all 
so far as it is complete — for duty is the pure unadulterated ultimate 
element (Ansich), and morality consists merely in conformity to this pure 
principle — the second proposition runs: “there is no actual existence which 
is moral”. 

Since, however, in the third place, it is a self, it is inherently the unity of 
duty and actual reality. This unity thus becomes its object, as completed 


morality — but as something beyond its actual reality, and yet a “beyond” 
which still ought to be real. 

In this final goal or aim of the synthetic unity of the two first 
propositions, the self-conscious actuality, as well as duty, is only affirmed 
as a transcended or superseded moment. For neither of them is alone, 
neither is isolated; on the contrary, these factors, whose essential 
characteristic lies in being free from one another, are thus each in that unity 
no longer free from the other; each is transcended. Hence, as regards 
content, they become, as such, object, each of them holds good for the 
other; and, as regards form, they become object in suchwise that this 
reciprocal interchange is, at the same time, merely pictured — a mere idea. 
Or, again, the actually non-moral, because it is, at the same time, pure 
thought and elevated above its own actual reality, is in idea still moral, and 
is taken to be entirely valid. In this way the first proposition, that there is a 
moral self-consciousness, is reinstated, but bound up with the second that 
there is none; that is to say, there is one, but merely in idea. In other words, 
there is indeed none, but it is all the same allowed by some other 


consciousness to pass for one. 
b 
Dissemblance 


Translator s comments: The first stage fails as it stands to do complete 
justice to the full meaning of morality. Both elements in the spiritually 
complete individual are essential, and each has to be recognized. The 
universal must be objectified in nature (“external nature” and “‘sensibility’’), 
and nature must be subjectivized in spirit. Another condition or stage of the 
moral consciousness, therefore, is found where the equality of value of the 


elements of the moral consciousness is admitted, without these elements 


being completely fused into a single and total attitude. The universal is 
realized in many ways and forms, and each is accepted in turn as the true 
moral reality. The mind passes from one to the other; when one is accepted 
the other is set aside. The moral consciousness tries, so to say, to hide from 
itself the endless diversity of its appearances, simply because it clings 
tenaciously to the idea that the inherent self-completeness of itself is a unity 
per se which can only admit diversity on sufferance. Formerly it eliminated 
all diversity by eliminating the source of diversity-nature. Here it is forced 
to admit diversity, and yet cannot give up the claim to be an abstract single 
unity independent of difference. Thus its condition here is a mixture of self- 
realization and self-sophistication-a condition which Hegel characterizes as 
“Dissemblance’”’, and which borders upon and may pass into “Hypocrisy”. 
Hegel regards this attitude as the inevitable outcome of the preceding. 


Dissemblance 


IN the moral attitude of experience we see, on one side, consciousness itself 
produce its object in a conscious way. We find that neither does it pick up 
the object as something external, nor does the object come before it in an 
unconscious manner. Rather, consciousness throughout proceeds on an 
explicit ground, and from this establishes the objective reality. It thus knows 
this objective reality to be itself, for it 1s aware of itself as the active agent 
producing this object. It seems, in consequence, to attain here its peace and 
satisfaction, for this can only be found where it does not need to go any 
more beyond its object, because this object no longer goes beyond it. On the 
other side, however, it really puts the object away outside itself, as 
something beyond itself. But this latter self-contained entity is at the same 
time put there as something that is not, free from self-consciousness, but 
really there on behalf of and by means of it. 


The moral attitude is, therefore, in fact nothing else than the developed 
expression of this fundamental contradiction in its various aspects. It is — 
to use a Kantian phrase which is here most appropriated “perfect nest” of 
thoughtless contradictions. Consciousness, in developing this situation, 
proceeds by fixing definitely one moment, passing thence immediately over 
to another and doing away with the first. But, as soon as it has now set up 
this second moment, it also “shifts” (verstel/t) this again, and really makes 
the opposite the essential element. At the same time, it is conscious of its 
contradiction and of its shuffling, for it passes from one moment, 
immediately in its relation to this very moment, right over to the opposite. 
Because a moment has for it no reality at all, it affirms that very moment as 
real: or, what comes to the same thing, in order to assert one moment as per 
se existent, it asserts the opposite as the per se, existent. It thereby confesses 
that, as a matter of fact, it is in earnest about neither of them. The various 
moments of this vertiginous fraudulent process we must look at more 
closely. 

Let us, to begin with, agree to accept the assumption that there is an 
actual moral consciousness, because the assumption is made directly and 
not with reference to something preceding; and let us turn to the harmony of 
morality and nature — the first postulate. It is to be immanent, not 
explicitly for actual conscious life, not really present; the present is rather 
simply the contradiction between the two. In the present, morality is taken 
to be something at hand, and actual reality to be so situated or “placed” that 
it is not in harmony with morality. The concrete moral consciousness, 
however, is an active one; that is precisely what constitutes the actuality of 
its morality. In the very process of acting, however, that “Place” or 
semblance is immediately “displaced”, is dissembled; for action is nothing 
else than the actualization of the inner moral purpose, nothing but the 
production of an actuality constituted and determined by the purpose; in 


other words, the production of the harmony of moral purpose and reality 
itself. At the same time the performance of the action is a conscious fact, it 
is the “presence” of this unity of reality and purpose; and because in the 
completed act consciousness realizes itself as a given individual 
consciousness, or sees existence returned into itself — and in this consists 
the nature of enjoyment — there is, eo ipso, contained in the realization of 
moral purpose also that form of its realization which is called enjoyment 
and happiness. 

Action thus, as a fact, fulfils directly what it was assorted could not take 
place at all, fulfils what was to be merely a postulate, was to lie merely 
“beyond”. Consciousness, therefore, expresses through its deed that it is not 
in earnest in making the postulate, since the meaning of acting is really that 
it makes a present fact of what was not to be in the present. And, since the 
harmony is postulated for the sake of the action — for what is to become 
actual through action must be implicit, otherwise the actuality would not be 
possible — the connexion of action with the postulate is so constituted that, 
for the sake of the action, 1.e. for the sake of the actual harmony of purpose 
and reality, this harmony is put forward as not actual, as far away, as 
“beyond”. 

In that action takes place, the want of adaptation between purpose and 
reality is thus not taken seriously at all. Action itself, on the other hand, 
does seem to be taken seriously. But, as a matter of fact, the actual deed 
done is only the action of an individual consciousness, and so is itself 
merely something individual, and the result contingent. The end of reason, 
however, being the all-comprehensive universal end, is nothing short of the 
entire world — a final purpose which goes far beyond the content of this 
individual act, and therefore is to be placed altogether beyond anything 
actually done. Because the universal best ought to be carried out, nothing 
good is done. In point of fact, however, the nothingness of actual action and 


the reality of the entire purpose alone, which are here upheld — these are 
on all hands again “shifted” or dissembled. The moral act is not something 
contingent and restricted; its essential nature lies in pure duty. This pure 
duty constitutes the sole entire purpose; and the act, whatever may be the 
limitation of the content, being the actualization of that purpose, is the 
accomplishment of the entire absolute purpose. Or, if again we take the 
reality in the sense of nature, which has laws of its own and stands over 
against pure duty, and take it in such a way that duty cannot realize its law 
within nature, then, since duty as such is the essential element, we are, 
when acting, not in fact concerned about the accomplishment of pure duty 
which is the whole purpose; for the accomplishment would then rather have 
as its end not pure duty, but the opposite, viz. reality. But there is again a 
“shifting” from the position that it is not reality with which we have to do. 
For by the very notion of moral action, pure duty is essentially an active 
consciousness. Action thus ought certainly to take place, absolute duty 
ought to be expressed in the whole of nature, and “moral law” to become 
“natural law”. 

If, then, we allow this highest good to stand for the essentially real, 
consciousness is altogether not in earnest with morality. For, in this highest 
good, nature has not a different law from what morality has. Moral action 
itself, in consequence, drops, for action takes place only under the 
assumption of a negative element which is to be cancelled by means of the 
act. But if nature conforms to the moral law, then assuredly this moral law 
would be violated by acting, by cancelling what already exists. 

On that mode of interpretation, then, there has been admitted as the 
essential situation one which renders moral action superfluous and in which 
moral action does not take place at all. Hence the postulate of the harmony 
between morality and reality — a harmony posited by the very notion of 
moral action, which means bringing the two into agreement — finds on this 


view, too, an expression which takes the form:— “because moral action is 
the absolute purpose, the absolute purpose is — that moral action do not 
take place at all”. 

If we put these moments together, through which consciousness has 
moved in presenting its ideas of its moral life, we see that it cancels each 
one again in its opposite. It starts from the position that, for it, morality and 
reality do not make a harmony; but it is not in earnest with that, for in the 
moral act it is conscious of the presence of this harmony. But neither 1s it in 
earnest with this action, since the action is something individual; for it has 
such a high purpose, the highest good. This, however, is once more merely 
a dissemblance of the actual fact, for thereby all action and all morality 
would fall to the ground. In other words, it is not strictly in earnest with 
moral action; on the contrary, it really feels that, what is most to be wished 
for, the absolutely desirable, is that the highest good were carried out and 
moral action superfluous. 

From this result consciousness must go on still further in its 
contradictory process, and must of necessity again dissemble the abolition 
of moral action. Morality is the inherently essential (Ansich); in order that it 
may have place, the final end of the world cannot be carried out; rather, the 
moral consciousness must exist for itself, and must find lying before it a 
nature opposing it. But it must per se, be completed. This leads to the 
second postulate of the harmony of itself and sensibility, the “nature” 
immediately within it. Moral self-consciousness sets up its purpose as pure 
purpose, as independent of inclinations and impulses, so that this bare 
purpose has abolished within itself the ends of sensibility. But this 
cancelling of the element of sense is no sooner set up than it is again 
dissembled. The moral consciousness acts, it brings its purpose into reality; 
and self-conscious sensibility, which should be done away with, is precisely 
the mediating element between pure consciousness and reality — is the 


instrument used by the former for the realization of itself, or is the organ, 
and what is called impulse, inclinations. It is thus not really in earnest in 
cancelling inclinations and impulses, for these are just self-consciousness 
making itself actual. Moreover, they ought not to be suppressed, but merely 
to be in conformity with reason. They are, too, in conformity with it; for 
moral action is nothing else than self-realizing consciousness — 
consciousness taking on the form of an impulse, i.e. it is immediately the 
realized actually present harmony of impulse and morality. But, in point of 
fact, impulse is not only this empty conscious form, which might possibly 
have within itself a spring of action other than the impulse in question, and 
be driven on by that. For sensibility is a kind of nature, which contains 
within itself its own laws and springs of action: consequently, morality 
cannot seriously mean to be the inciting motive (7riebfeder) for impulses 
(Triebe), the angle of inclination for inclinations. For, since these latter have 
their own fixed character and peculiar content, the consciousness, to which 
they were to conform, would rather be in conformity with them — a 
conformity which moral self-consciousness declines to adopt. The harmony 
between the two is thus merely implicit and postulated. 

In moral action the realized or present harmony of morality and 
sensibility was set up just now, and is now again “displaced”. The harmony 
is in a misty distance beyond consciousness, where nothing can any more 
be accurately distinguished or grasped; for, to grasp this unity, which we 
have just tried to do, has proved impossible. 

In this merely immanent or implicit harmony, however, consciousness 
gives up itself altogether. This immanent state is its moral completion, 
where the struggle of morality and sensibility has ceased, and the latter is in 
conformity to the former in a way which cannot be made out. On that 
account this completion is again merely a dissemblance of the actual case; 
for in point of fact morality would be really giving up itself in that 


completion, because it is only consciousness of the absolute purpose qua 
pure purpose, i.e. in opposition to all other purposes. Morality is both the 
activity of this pure purpose, and at the same time the consciousness of 
rising above sensibility, of being mixed up with sensibility and of opposing 
and struggling with it. That this moral completion is not taken seriously is 
directly expressed by consciousness itself in the fact that it shifts this 
completion away into infinity, i.e. asserts that the completion is never 
completed. 

Thus it is really only the middle state of being incomplete that is 
admitted to have any value: a state nevertheless which at least is supposed 
to be one of progress towards completion. Yet it cannot be so; for advancing 
in morality would really mean approaching its disappearance. For the goal 
would be the nothingness above mentioned, the abolition of morality and 
consciousness itself: but to come ever nearer and nearer to nothing means to 
decrease. Besides, “advancing” would, in general, in the same way as 
“decreasing,” assume distinctions of quantity in morality: but these are 
quite inadmissible in such a sphere. In morality as the consciousness which 
takes the ethical end to be pure duty, we cannot think at all of difference, 
least of all of the superficial difference of quantity: there is only one virtue, 
only one pure duty, only one morality. 

Since, then, it is not moral completion that is taken seriously, but rather 
the middle state, i.e. as just explained, the condition of no morality, we thus 
come by another way back to the content of the first postulate. For we 
cannot perceive how happiness is to be demanded for this moral 
consciousness on the ground of its worthiness to be happy. It is well aware 
of its not being complete, and cannot, therefore, in point of fact, demand 
happiness as a desert, as something of which it is worthy. It can ask 
happiness to be given merely as an act of free grace, 1.e. it can only ask for 
happiness as such and as a substantive element by itself; 1t cannot expect it 


except as the result of chance and caprice, not because there is any absolute 
reason of the above sort. The condition of non-morality herein expresses 
just what it is — that it is concerned, not about morality, but about 
happiness alone, without reference to morality. 

By this second aspect of the moral point of view, the assertion of the first 
aspect, wherein disharmony between morality and happiness is 
presupposed, is also cancelled. One may pretend to have found by 
experience that in the actual present the man who is moral often fares badly, 
while the man who 1s not, often comes off happily. Yet the middle state of 
incomplete morality, the condition which has proved to be the essential one, 
shows clearly that this perception that morality fares badly, this supposed 
experience of it, is merely a dissemblance of the real facts of the case. For, 
since morality is not completed, i.e. since morality in point of fact is not, 
what can there be in the “experience” that morality fares badly? 

Since, at the same time, it has turned out that the point at issue concerns 
happiness alone, it is manifest that, in making the criticism, “the man 
without morality comes off well,” there was no intention to convey thereby 
that there is something wrong in such a case.. The designation of an 
individual as one devoid of morality necessarily falls to the ground, when 
morality in general is incomplete; such a characterization rests, indeed, on 
pure caprice. Hence the sense and content of that judgment of experience is 
simply this, that happiness as such should not have fallen to some who have 
got it, i.e. the judgment is an expression of envy, which covers itself up in 
the cloak of morality. The reason, however, why we think good luck, as we 
call it, should fall to the lot of others is good friendship, which 
ungrudgingly grants and wishes them, and wishes itself too, this favour, this 
accident of good fortune. 

Morality, then, in the moral consciousness, is not completed. This is 
what is now established. But its essence consists in being only what is 


complete, and so pure morality: incomplete morality is, therefore, impure in 
other words, is Immorality. Morality itself thus exists in another being than 
the actual concrete consciousness. This other is a holy moral legislator. 

Morality which is not completed in consciousness the morality which is 
the reason for making those postulates, means, in the first instance, that 
morality, when it is set up as actual in consciousness, stands in relation to 
something else, to an existence, and thus itself acquires otherness or 
distinction, whence arises a manifold plurality of moral commands. The 
moral self-consciousness at the same time, however, looks on these many 
duties as unessential; for it is concerned with merely the one pure duty, and 
this plurality of duties, so far as they are determinate duties, has no true 
reality for self-consciousness. They can thus have their real truth only in 
another consciousness, and are (what they are not for the actual moral self- 
consciousness) sacred through a holy law-giver. 

But this, too, 1s again merely a dissembling of the actual fact. For moral 
self-consciousness is to itself the absolute, and duty is simply and solely 
what it knows to be duty. It, however, knows only pure duty as duty: what is 
not sacred in its view is not per se sacred at all, and what is not per se, 
sacred cannot be rendered so by the being that is sacred. Moral 
consciousness, further, is not really serious in allowing something to be 
made sacred by another consciousness than its own. For, only that is 
without qualification sacred in its eyes which is made sacred through its 
own action, and is sacred within it. It is thus just as little in earnest in 
treating this other being as a holy being; for this would mean that, within 
that holy being something was to attain an essential significance, which, for 
the moral consciousness, 1.e. in itself, has none. 

If the sacred being was postulated, in order that duty might have binding 
validity within the moral consciousness, not qua pure duty, but as a plurality 
of specific duties, then this must again be dissembled and this other being 


must be solely sacred in so far as only pure duty has binding validity within 
it. Pure duty has also, in point of fact, binding validity only in another 
being, not in the moral consciousness. Although, within the latter, pure 
morality seems alone to hold good, still this must be put in another form, for 
it is, at the same time, a natural consciousness. Morality is, in it, affected 
and conditioned by sensibility, and thus is not something substantial, but a 
contingent result of free will; in it, however, gua pure will, morality is a 
contingency of knowledge. Taken by itself, therefore, morality is in another 
being, is self-complete only in another reality than the actual moral 
consciousness. 

This other being, then, is here absolutely complete morality, because in it 
morality does not stand in relation to nature and sensibility. Yet the reality 
of pure duty is its actualization in nature and sensibility. The moral 
consciousness accounts for its incompleteness by the fact that morality, in 
its case, has a positive relation to nature and sensibility, since it holds that 
an essential moment of morality is that morality should have simply and 
solely a negative relation towards nature and sensibility. The pure moral 
being, on the other hand, because far above the struggle with nature and 
sense, does not stand in a negative relation to them. Thus, in point of fact, 
the positive relation to them alone remains in its case, 1.e. there remains just 
what a moment ago passed for the incomplete, for what was not moral. Pure 
morality, however, entirely cut off from actual reality so as likewise to be 
even without positive relation to reality, would be an unconscious unreal 
abstraction, where the very notion of morality, which consists in thinking of 
pure duty and in willing and doing, would be absolutely done away with. 
This other being, so purely and entirely moral, is again, therefore, mere 
dissemblance of the actual fact, and has to be given up. 

In this purely moral being, however, the moments of the contradiction, in 
which this synthetic imaginative process is carried on, come closer together. 


So, likewise, do the opposites taken up alternately, now this and also that, 
and also the other, opposites which are allowed to follow one after the 
other, the one being constantly supplanted by the other, without these ideas 
being brought together. So close do they come, that consciousness here has 
to give up its moral view of the world and retreat within itself. 

It knows its morality as incomplete because it is affected by an opposing 
sensibility and nature, which partly perturb morality as such, and partly give 
rise to a plurality of duties, by which, in concrete cases of real action, 
consciousness finds itself embarrassed. For each case is the concrete focus 
of many moral relations, just as an object of perception in general is a thing 
with many qualities. And since the determinate duty is its purpose, it has a 
content; its content is a part of the purpose, and so morality is not pure 
morality. This latter, then, has its real existence in some other being. But 
such reality means nothing else than that morality is here self-complete, in 
itself and for itself — for itself, 1.e. is morality of a consciousness: in itself, 
i.e. has existence and actuality. 

In that first incomplete consciousness, morality is not realized and 
carried out. It is there something immanent and implicit, in the sense of a 
mere thought-entity; for it is associated with nature and sensibility, with the 
actuality of [external] existence and conscious life, which constitutes its 
content; and nature and sensibility are morally nothing. In the second, 
morality is present as completed, and not in the form of an unrealized 
thought-element. But this completion con- sists just in the fact that morality 
has reality in a consciousness, as well as free reality, objective existence in 
general, is not something empty, but filled out, full of content. That is to 
say, the completion of morality is placed in this, that what a moment ago 
was characterized as morally nothing is found present in morality and 
inherent in it. It is at one time to have validity simply and solely as the 
unrealized thought-element, a product of pure abstraction; but, on the other 


hand, is just as certainly to have in this form no validity at all: its true nature 
is to consist in being opposed to reality, detached altogether therefrom, and 
empty, and then again to consist in being actual reality. 

The syncretism, or fusion, of these contradictions, which is expressed in 
extenso in the moral attitude of experience, collapses internally, since the 
distinction on which it rests — viz. the conception of something which must 
be thought and posited as necessary, and is yet at the same time not 
essential — passes into one which does not any longer exist even in words. 
What, at the end, is affirmed to be something with different aspects, both to 
be nothing and also real, is one and the very same — existence and reality. 
And what is to be absolute only as something beyond actual existence and 
actual consciousness, and at the same time to be only in consciousness and 
so, gua beyond, nothing at all — this absolute is pure duty and the 
knowledge that pure duty is the essentially real. The consciousness, which 
makes this distinction that is no distinction, which announces actuality to be 
at once what is nothing and what is real, pronounces pure morality to be 
both the ultimate truth and also to be devoid of all true reality-such a 
consciousness expresses together in one and the same breath ideas which it 
formerly separated, and itself proclaims that it is not in earnest with this 
characterization and separation of the moments of self and inherent reality. 
It shows, on the contrary, that, what it announces as absolute existence apart 
from consciousness, it really keeps enclosed within the self of self- 
consciousness; and that, what it gives out as the absolute object of thought 
or absolutely inherent and implicit, it just for that reason takes to be 
something which has no truth at all. 

It becomes clear to consciousness that placing these moments apart from 
each other is “dis-placing” them, is a dissemblance, and it would be 
hypocrisy were it really to keep to this. But, being pure moral self- 
consciousness, it flees from this discordance between its way of imagining 


and what constitutes its essential nature, flees from this untruth, which gives 
out as true what it holds to be untrue, and, turning away with abhorrence, it 
hastens back into itself. The consciousness, which scorns such a moral idea 
of the world, is pure Conscience (Gewissen): it is, in its inmost being, 
simply spirit consciously assured or “certain” (gewiss) of itself, spirit which 
acts directly in the light of this assurance, which acts conscientiously 
(gewissenhaft), without the intervention of those ideas, and finds its true 
nature in this direct immediacy. 

While, however, this sphere of dissemblance is nothing else than the 
development of moral self-consciousness in its various moments and is 
consequently its reality, so too this self-consciousness, by returning into 
itself, will become, in its inmost nature, nothing else. This returning into 
itself, indeed, simply means that it has come to be conscious that its truth is 
a pretended truth, a mere pretence. As returning into itself it would have to 
be always giving out this pretended truth as its real truth, for it would have 
to express and display itself as an objective idea; but it would know all the 
same that this is merely a dissemblance. It would consequently be, in point 
of fact, hypocrisy, and its abhorrence of such dissemblance would be itself 
the first expression of hypocrisy. 


Conscience: The “Beautiful Soul”: Evil and the Forgiveness of it 


Translators comments: The one-sidedness of each of the preceding 
stages is removed when the moral consciousness assumes the attitude of 
Conscience. Here the individual is at once self-legislating and yet sure of 
the unity and self completeness of its own will in the midst of all diversity 
of moral content. The immediacy involved in the idea of a “self-legislating” 
will appears in the perceptual directness of the action of conscience: it 
“sees” what is right and does the right without hesitation. But it is not an 
abstract “faculty” of willing independent of the varied content of the 


individual’s moral experience. The universality of the individual permeates 
and pervades all the content of his being and makes him a concrete moral 
individuality, at home with himself in the smallest detail as well as in the 
larger issues of his self-complete spiritual existence. Conscience, as Butler 
says, 1S a “system” or “constitution”, analogous in the case of the individual 
to the objectified system of the state and its institutions. The self-deception 
of the second one-sided phase of moral experience seems also to have no 
place in Conscience, for Conscience is the transparent and self-revealing 
unity in all the content of moral individuality. Only on this condition can it 
be absolutely confident and certain of itself in all its functions, and this 
certainty of itself is the inalienable characteristic of conscience. It thinks it 
cannot be deceived about itself, can neither delude itself nor others, but 
freely realizes all that it professes to be and professes to be all that it 
realizes, It is thus the supreme achievement of finite spiritual existence; but 
it has no meaning apart from the existence of finite spirit in the form of 
society. 

Its very conditions, however, give rise to delusion and deception of 
another kind. For, so complete is its world and its life, that it may attempt to 
cut itself off from the concrete substance of actual society which alone 
makes possible the existence of conscience. It then tries to cultivate 
goodness in solitary isolation from the actual social whole. This is the 
attitude of the “beautiful soul”, a type of spiritual life cultivated by the 
“Moravians”, and familiar during the Romantic movement. Novalis is the 
best-known example; the classical interpretation of the mood was given in 
Goethe’s Meister’ Lehrjahre, Bk. 6. It has the self-confidence and 
individual inspiration of Conscience, but frankly rejects the concrete 
objectivity which secures for Conscience liberation from mere subjectivity. 
The very rejection of objectivity is the only achievement of the “beautiful 
soul”, and is held to be the greatest triumph of its self-conscious freedom. It 


flees from concrete moral action, and luxuriates in a state of self-hypnotized 
inactivity. Still it takes up this attitude in the interests of “pure goodness”, 
and hence in withdrawing from the lowly deeds of the daily moral life it 
indulges all the more in the self-cloistered cult of the beauty of holiness. It 
is moral individualism turned into mystic self-absorption. Hegel’s analysis 
brings out that this type of spirit is in principle as it was in fact the direct 
ally of moral evil. For its refusal to act means indifference to all action, 
good and bad alike, and the rejection of the demands of duty is precisely 
immorality; (,2) its self-closed isolation destroys the very principle of true 
morality, universality of will, recognition and acknowledgment by others of 
the claims of the individual will. 

But this extremity of finite spiritual experience is the opportunity of 
Absolute Spirit. The attitude of this mystical moral individuality is 
indirectly an indication of the finittude of the moral point of view and 
therefore of its failure to supply the absolute self-completeness which spirit 
requires. The very consciousness by finite spirit of its inherent 
incompleteness is implicitly a consciousness of the Absolute Spirit. The 
consciousness of Absolute Spirit is the attitude of experience known as 
Religion. 


Conscience: The “Beautiful Soul”; Evil and the Forgiveness of it 


The antinomy in the moral view of the world — viz. that there is a moral 
consciousness and that there is none, or that the validity, the bindingness of 
duty has its ground beyond consciousness, and conversely only takes effect 
in consciousness — these contradictory elements had been combined in the 
idea, in which the non-moral consciousness is to pass for moral, its 
contingent knowledge and will to be accepted as fully sufficing, and 
happiness to be its lot as a matter of grace. Moral self consciousness took 


this self-contradictory idea not upon itself, but transferred it to another 
being. But this putting outside itself of what it must think as necessary is as 
much a contradiction in form as the other was in content. But that which 
appears as contradictory, and that in the division and resolution of which 
lies the round of activity peculiar to the moral attitude, are inherently the 
same: for pure duty gua pure knowledge is nothing else than the self of 
consciousness, and the self of consciousness is existence and actuality; and, 
in the same way, what is to be beyond actual consciousness is nothing else 
than pure thought, is, in fact, the self. Because this is so, self-consciousness, 
for us or per se, passes back into itself, and becomes aware that that being is 
its self, in which the actual is at once pure knowledge and pure duty. It takes 
itself to be absolutely valid in its contingency, to be that which knows its 
immediate individual being as pure knowledge and action, as the true 
objective reality and harmony. 

This self of Conscience, the mode of spirit immediately certain of itself 
as absolute truth and objective being, is the third type of spiritual self. It 1s 
the outcome of the third sphere of the spiritual world, and may be shortly 
compared with the two former types of self. 

The totality or actuality which is revealed as the truth of the ethical 
world, the world of the social order, is the self of a Person [the legal self]: 
its existence lies in being recognized and acknowledged. As the person is 
the self devoid of substance, this its existence is abstract reality too. The 
person has a definite standing, and that directly and immediately: its self is 
the point in the sphere of its existence which is immediately at rest. That 
point is not torn away from its universality; the two [the particular focus 
and its universality] are therefore not in a relational process with regard to 
one another: the universal is in it without distinction, and is neither the 
content of the self, nor is the self filled by itself. 


The second self is the truth and outcome of the world of culture, is spirit 
that has recovered itself after and through disruption, is absolute freedom. 
In this self, the former immediate unity of individual existence and 
universality breaks up into its component elements. The universal, which 
remains at the same time a purely spiritual entity, the state of recognition or 
universal will and universal knowledge — the universal is object and 
content of the self, and its universal actuality. But the universal has not 
there the form of existence detached from the self: in this mode of self it 
therefore gets no filling, no positive content, no world. 

Moral self-consciousness, indeed, lets its universal aspect get detached, 
so that this aspect becomes a nature of its own; and at the same time it 
retains this universality within itself in a superseded form. But it is merely a 
game of dissembling; it constantly interchanges these two characteristics. In 
the form of Conscience, with its certainty of itself, it first finds the content 
to fill the former emptiness of duty as well as the emptiness of right and the 
empty universal will. And because this certainty of self is at the same time 
immediacy, it finds in conscience definite existence. 

Having reached this level of its truth, moral self-consciousness then 
leaves, or rather supersedes, this state of internal division and self- 
separation, whence arose “dissemblance” — the separation of its inherent 
being from the self, of pure duty, gua pure purpose, from reality qua a 
nature and a sensibility opposed to pure purpose. It is, when thus returned 
into itself, concrete moral spirit, which does not make for itself a bare 
abstract standard out of the consciousness of pure duty, a standard to be set 
up against actual conscious life; on the contrary, pure duty, as also the 
sensuous nature opposed to pure duty, are superseded moments. This mode 
of spirit, in its immediate unity, is a moral being making itself actual, and an 


act is immediately a concrete embodiment of morality. 


Given a case of action; it is an objective reality for the knowing mind. 
The latter, gua conscience, knows it in a direct concrete manner; and at the 
same time it is merely as conscience knows it to be. When knowledge is 
something other than its object, it is contingent in character. Spirit, however, 
which is sure of its self, is no longer an accidental knowledge of that kind, 
is not a way of producing inside its own being ideas from which reality is 
divorced. On the contrary; since the separation between what is essential 
and self has been given up, a case of moral action falls, just as it 1s 
essentially, directly within immediate conscious certainty, the sensible 
[feeling] form of knowledge, and it is essentially only as it is in this form of 
knowledge. 

Action, then, gua realization, is in this way the pure form of will — the 
bare conversion of reality in the sense of a given case, into a reality that is 
enacted, the conversion of the bare state of objective knowledge into one of 
knowledge about reality as something produced and brought about by 
consciousness. Just as sensuous certainty is directly taken up, or rather 
converted, into the essential life and substance of spirit, this other 
transformation is also simple and unmediated, a transition made through the 
pure conception without changing the content, the content being 
conditioned by some interest on the part of the consciousness knowing it. 

Further conscience does not break up the circumstances of the case into a 
variety of duties. It does not operate as the positive general medium, in 
which the manifold duties, each for itself, would acquire immovable 
substantial existence. If it did so, either no action could take place at all, 
because each concrete case involves opposition in general, and, in the 
specific case of morality, opposition of duties — and hence there would 
always be one side injured, one duty violated, by the very nature of concrete 
action: or else, if action does take place, the violation of one of the 
conflicting duties would be the actual result brought about. Conscience is 


rather the negative single unity, it is the absolute self, which does away with 
this variety of substantial moral constituents. It is simple action in 
accordance with duty, action which does not fulfil this or that duty, but 
knows and does what is concretely right. It is, therefore, in general, and for 
the first time in moral experience, moral action as action, and into this the 
previous stage of mere consciousness of morality without action has passed. 

The concrete shape which the act takes may be analysed by a conscious 
process of distinction into a variety of properties, i.e. in this case into a 
variety of moral relationships; and these may either be each expressly held 
to be absolute (as each must be if it is to be duty) or, again, subjected to 
comparison and criticism. In the simple moral action arising from 
conscience, duties are so piled and commingled that the isolated 
independence of all these separate entities is immediately destroyed, and the 
process of critically considering and worrying about what our duty is finds 
no place at all in the unshaken certainty of conscience. 

Just as little, again, do we find in conscience that fluctuating uncertainty 
of mind, which puts now so-called “pure” morality away from itself, 
assigning it to some other holy being, and takes itself to be unholy, and then 
again, on the other hand, puts this moral purity within itself, and places in 
that other the connexion of the sensuous with the moral element. 

It renounces all these semblances and dissemblances (Stellungen und 
Verstellungen) characteristic of the moral point of view, when it gives up 
thinking that there is a contradiction between duty and actual reality. 
According to this latter state of mind, I act morally when I am conscious of 
performing merely pure duty and nothing else but that: 1.e. in fact, when I 
do not act. When, however, I really act, I am conscious of an “other”, of a 
reality which is there before me, and one which I want to bring about; I 
have a definite end and fulfil a definite duty. There is something else therein 
than the pure duty, which alone was supposed to be kept in view. 


Conscience, on the other hand, is the sense that, when the moral 
consciousness declares pure duty to be the essence of its action, this pure 
purpose is a dissemblance of the actual fact. For the real fact is that pure 
duty consists in the empty abstraction of pure thought, and finds its reality 
and content solely in some definite actual existence, an actuality which is 
actuality of consciousness itself — not of consciousness in the sense of a 
thought-entity, but as an individual. Conscience for its own part, finds its 
truth to lie in the direct certainty of itself. This immediate concrete certainty 
of itself is the real essence. Looking at this certainty from the point of view 
of the opposition which consciousness involves, the agent’s own immediate 
individuality constitutes the content of moral action; and the form of moral 
action is just this very self as a pure process, viz. as the process of knowing, 
in other words, is private individual conviction. 

Looking more closely at the unity and the significance of the moments of 
this stage, we find that moral consciousness conceived itself merely in the 
form of the inherent principle, or as ultimate essence; gua conscience, 
however, it lays hold of its explicit individual self-existence (Fuirsichseyn), 
or its self. The contradiction involved in the moral point of view is resolved, 
i.e. the distinction, which lay at the basis of its peculiar attitude, proves to 
be no distinction, and melts into the process of pure negativity. This process 
of negativity is, however, just the self: a single simple self which is at once 
pure knowledge and knowledge of itself as this individual conscious life. 
This self constitutes, therefore, the content of what formerly was the empty 
essence; for it is something actual and concrete, which no longer has the 
significance of being a nature alien to the ultimate essence, a nature 
independent and with laws of its own. As the negative element, it introduces 
distinction into the pure essence, a definite content, and one, too, which has 


a value in its own right as it stands. 


Further, this self is, gua pure self-identical knowledge, the universal 
without qualification, so that just this knowledge, being its very own 
knowledge, being conviction, constitutes duty. Duty is no longer the 
universal appearing over against and opposed to the self; duty is known to 
have in this condition of separation no validity. It is now the law which 
exists for the sake of the self, and not the law for the sake of which the self 
exists. The law and duty, however, have for that reason not only the 
significance of existing on their own account, but also of being inherent and 
essential; for this knowledge 1s, in virtue of its identity with itself, just what 
is inherently essential. This inherent being gets also separated in 
consciousness from that direct and immediate unity with self-existence: so 
contrasted and opposed, it is objective being, it is being for something else. 

Duty itself now, gua duty deserted by the self, is known to be merely a 
moment; it has ceased to mean absolute being, it has become degraded to 
something which is not a self, does not exist on its own account, and is thus 
what exists for something else. But this existing-for-something-else remains 
an essential moment just for the reason that self, gua consciousness, 
constitutes and establishes the opposition between existence-for-self and 
existence-for-another; and now duty essentially means something 
immediately actual, and is no longer a mere abstract pure consciousness. 

This existence for something else is, then, the inherently essential 
substance distinguished from the self. Conscience has not given up pure 
duty, the abstract implicit essence: pure duty is the essential moment of 
relating itself, gua universality, to others. Conscience is the common 
element of distinct self-consciousnesses; and this is the substance in which 
the act secures subsistence and reality, the moment of being recognized by 
others. The moral self-consciousness does not possess this moment of 
recognition, of pure consciousness which has definite existence; and on that 


account really does not “act” at all, does not effectually actualize anything. 


Its inherent nature is for it either the abstract unreal essence, or else 
existence in the form of a reality which has no spiritual character. The 
actual reality of conscience, however, is one which is a self, 1.e. an existence 
conscious of itself, the spiritual element of being recognized. Doing 
something is, therefore, merely the translation of its individual content into 
that objective element where it is universal and is recognized, and this very 
fact, that the content is recognized, makes the deed an actuality. The action 
is recognized and thereby real, because the actual reality is immediately 
bound up with conviction or knowledge; or, in other words, knowledge of 
one’s purpose is immediately and at once the element of existence, is 
universal recognition. For the essence of the act, duty, consists in the 
conviction conscience has about it. This conviction is just the inherent 
principle itself; it is inherently universal self-consciousness — in other 
words, is recognition and hence reality. The result achieved under 
conviction of duty is therefore directly one which has substantial solid 
existence. Thus, we hear nothing more there about good intention not 
coming to anything definite, or about the good man faring badly. What is 
known as duty is carried out completely and becomes an actual fact, just 
because what is dutiful is the universal for all self-consciousnesses, that 
which is recognized, acknowledged, and thus objectively is. Taken 
separately and alone, however, without the content of self, this duty is 
existence-for-another, the transparent element, which has merely the 
significance of an unsubstantial essential factor in general. 

If we look back on the sphere where spiritual reality first made its 
appearance, we find that the principle involved was that the utterance of 
individuality is the absolutely real, the ultimately substantial. But the shape 
which, in the first instance, gave expression to this principle, was the 
“honest consciousness” which was occupied and concerned with abstract 


“fact itself’. This “fact itself’ was there a predicate. In conscience, 


however, it is for the first time a Subject, which has affirmed within it all 
aspects of consciousness, and for which all these moments, substantiality in 
general, external existence, and essence of thought, are contained in this 
certainty of itself. The “fact itself’ has substantiality in general in the 
ethical order (Sittlichkeit), external existence in culture, self -knowing 
essence of thought in morality; and in conscience it is the Subject, which 
knows these moments within itself. While the “honest consciousness” is for 
ever grasping merely the bare and empty “fact itself’, conscience, on the 
other hand, secures the “fact itself “ in its fullness, a fullness which 
conscience of itself supplies. Conscience has this power through its 
knowing the moments of consciousness as moments, and controlling them 
because it is their negative essential principle. 

When conscience is considered in relation to the single features of the 
opposition which appears in action, and when we consider its consciousness 
regarding the nature of those features, its attitude towards the reality of the 
situation where action has to take place is, in the first instance, that of 
knowledge. So far as the aspect of universality is present in such 
knowledge, it is the business of conscientious action gua knowledge, to 
compass the reality before it in an unrestricted exhaustive manner, and thus 
to know exactly the circumstances of the case, and give them due 
consideration. This knowledge, however, since it is aware of universality as 
a moment, is in consequence a kind of knowledge of these circumstances 
which is conscious all the while of not embracing them, is conscious of not 
being conscientious in its procedure. The genuinely universal and pure 
relation of knowledge would be one towards something not opposed, a 
relation to itself. But action through the opposition essentially implied in 
action is related to what negates consciousness, to a reality existing per se. 
This reality — being, as contrasted with the simple nature of pure 
consciousness, the absolute other, multiplicity per se — 1s a sheer plurality 


of circumstances which breaks up indefinitely and spreads in all directions 
— backwards into their conditions, sidewards in their associations, 
forwards in their consequences. 

The conscientious mind is aware of this nature, of “the fact” and of its 
relation thereto, and knows it is not acquainted to the full and complete 
extent require with the situation in which its action takes place, and knows 
that its pretence of conscientiously weighing and considering al/ the 
circumstances is futile. This acquaintance with and consideration of all the 
circumstances, however, are not entirely absent: but they are merely present 
as a moment, as something which is only for others: and the conscientious 
mind holds its incomplete knowledge to be sufficient and complete, because 
it is its own knowledge. 

In a similar way the process is constituted in connexion with the 
universality of the essential principle, that is, with the characterization of 
the content as determined through pure consciousness. Conscience, when it 
goes on to act, takes up a relation to the various sides of the case. The case 
breaks up into separate elements, and the relation of pure consciousness 
towards it does the same: whereby the multiplicity characteristic of the case 
becomes a multiplicity of duties. Conscience knows that it has to select and 
decide amongst them; for none of them specifically, in its content, is an 
absolute duty; only pure duty is so. But this abstract entity has, in its 
realization, come to denote self-conscious ego. Spirit certain of itself is at 
rest within itself in the form of conscience, and its real universality, its duty, 
lies in its pure conviction concerning duty. This pure conviction as such is 
as empty as pure duty, pure in the sense that nothing within it, no definite 
content, is duty. Action, however, has to take place, the individual must 
determine to do something or other; and spirit which is certain of itself, in 
which the inherent principle has attained the significance of self-conscious 
ego, knows it has this determination, this specific content, in the immediate 


certainty of its own self. This certainty, being a determination and a content, 
is “natural” consciousness, 1.e. the various impulses and inclinations. 

Conscience admits no content as absolute for it, because it is absolute 
negativity of all that is definite. It determines from itself alone. The circle of 
the self, however, within which determinateness as such falls, is so-called 
“sensibility”: in order to get a content out of the immediate certainty of self, 
there is no other element to be found except sensibility. 

Everything that in previous modes of experience was presented as good 
or bad, law and right, is something other than immediate certainty of self; it 
is a universal, which is now a relative entity, an existence-for-another. Or, 
looked at otherwise, it is an object which, while connecting and relating 
consciousness with itself, comes between consciousness and its own propel 
truth, and instead of that object being the immediacy of consciousness, it 
rather cuts consciousness off from itself. 

For conscience, however, certainty of self is the pure, direct, and 
immediate truth: and this truth is thus its immediate certainty of self 
presented as content; i.e. its truth is altogether the caprice of the individual, 
and the accidental content of his unconscious natural existence [his 
sensibility]. 

This content at the same time passes for essential moral reality, for duty. 
For pure duty, as was found when testing and examining laws, is utterly 
indifferent to every content, and gets along with any. Here it has at the same 
time the essential form of self-existence, of existing on its own account: and 
this form of individual conviction is nothing else than the sense of the 
emptiness Of pure duty, and the consciousness that this is merely a moment, 
that its substantiality is a predicate which finds its subject in the individual, 
whose caprice gives pure duty content, can connect every content with this 
form, and attach its feeling of conscientiousness to any content. 


An individual increases his property in a certain way. It is a duty that 
each should see to the maintenance of himself and family, and no less 
ensure the possibility of his being serviceable to his neighbours and of 
doing good to those standing in need. The individual is aware that this is a 
duty, for this content is directly contained in the certainty he has of himself. 
He perceives, further, that he fulfils this particular duty in this particular 
case. Other people possibly consider the specific way he adopts as fraud: 
they hold by other sides of the concrete case presented, while he holds 
firmly to this particular side of it by the fact of his being conscious that the 
increase of property is a pure and absolute duty. 

In the same way there is fulfilled by the individual, as a duty, what other 
people call violence and wrong-doing — the duty of asserting one’s 
independence against others: and, again, the duty of preserving one’s life, 
and the possibility of being useful to one’s neighbours. Others call this 
cowardice, but what they call courage really violates both these duties. But 
cowardice must not be so stupid and clumsy as not to know that the 
maintenance of life and the possibility of being useful to others are duties 
— so inept as not to be convinced of the dutifulness of its action, and not to 
know that dutifulness consists in knowledge. Otherwise it would commit 
the stupidity of being immoral. Since morality lies in the consciousness of 
having fulfilled one’s duty, this will not be lacking when the action is what 
is called cowardice any more than when it is what is called courage. As the 
abstraction called “duty” is capable of every content, it is quite equal to that 
of cowardice. The agent knows what he does to be duty, and since he knows 
this, and conviction as to duty is just dutifulness, he is thus recognized and 
acknowledged by others. The act thereby becomes accepted as valid and has 
actual existence. 

It is of no avail to object to this freedom — which puts any and every 
kind of content into this universal inert receptacle of pure duty and pure 


knowledge — by asserting that another content ought to have been put 
there. For whatever the content be, each content has upon it the stain of 
determinateness from which pure knowledge is free, which pure knowledge 
can despise just as readily as it can take up every determinateness in turn. 
Every content, through its being determinate, stands on the same footing 
with every other, even though it seems to have precisely the character that 
the particularity in the content is cancelled. It may well seem — since in 
concrete cases duty breaks regularly into opposition, and, by doing so, 
sunders the opposites individuality and universality — that the duty, whose 
content is the universal as such, contains on that account, ipso facto, the 
nature of pure duty, and that thus form and content are here entirely in 
accord. On this view, it might seem that, e.g. acting for the universal good, 
for what is the best for all, is to be preferred to acting for what is the best 
for the individual. But this universal duty is precisely what is present as 
self-contained actual substance, in the form of [established] law and right, 
and holds good independently of the individual’s knowledge and conviction 
as well as of his immediate interest. It is thus precisely that against the form 
of which morality as a whole is directed. As regards its content, however, 
this too is determinate in character, in so far as the “universally best” is 
opposed to the “individual best”. Consequently, its law is one from which 
conscience knows itself to be absolutely free, and it gives itself the absolute 
privilege to add and pare, to neglect as well as fulfil it. 

Then, again, the above distinction of duty towards the individual and 
duty towards the universal is not something fixed and final, when we look 
at the nature of the opposition in question. On the contrary, what the 
individual does for himself is to the advantage of the universal as well. The 
more he looks after his own good, not only is there the greater possibility of 
his usefulness to others: his very reality consists merely in his living and 


existing in connexion with others. His individual enjoyment means 


ultimately and essentially putting what is his own at the disposal of others, 
and helping them to secure their enjoyment. In fulfilling duty to individuals, 
and hence duty to self, duty to the general thus also gets fulfilled. Weighing, 
considering, comparing duties, should this appear here, would take the line 
of calculating the advantage which the general would get from any given 
action. But there can be no such process; partly because morality would 
thereby be handed over to the inevitable contingency characteristic of mere 
“insight”; partly because it is precisely the nature of conscience to have 
done with all this calculating and weighing of duties, and to decide directly 
from itself without any such reasons. 

In this way, then, conscience acts and maintains itself in the unity of its 
essential being and its objective existence for itself, in the unity of pure 
thought and individuality: it is spirit certain of itself, which inherently 
possesses its own truth, within itself, in its knowledge, a knowledge in the 
sense of knowledge of its duty. It maintains its being therein by the fact that 
the positive element in the act, the content as well as form of duty and the 
knowledge of duty, belong to the self, to the certainty of itself. What, 
however, seeks to come before the self with an inherent being of its own is 
held to be not truly real, merely a transcended element, only a moment. 
Consequently, it is not universal knowledge in general that has a value, but 
what is known of the circumstances. It puts into duty, which is the universal 
immanent essence, the content which it derives from its natural 
individuality; for the content is one that is present in its own being. This 
content, in virtue of the universal medium wherein it exists, becomes the 
duty which it carries out, and empty pure duty is, through this very fact, 
affirmed to be something transcended, a moment. This content is its 
emptiness, transcended and cancelled, 1.e. is the fulfilling of pure duty. 

But at the same time conscience is detached from every possible content. 
It absolves itself from every specific duty, which would try to pass for a 


law. In the strength of its certainty of itself, it has the majesty of absolute 
self-sufficiency, of absolute a rpkla to bind or to loose. This self- 
determination is at once, therefore, absolute conformity to duty. Duty is the 
knowledge itself; this pure and simple selfhood, however, is the immanent 
principle and essence; for this inherent principle is pure self-identity, and 
self-identity lies in this consciousness. 

This pure knowledge is immediately objective, is existence-for-another; 
for, gua pure self-identity, it is immediacy, it is objective being. This being, 
however, is at the same time pure universality, the selfhood of all: in other 
words, action is acknowledged, and hence actual. This being forms the 
element by which conscience directly stands on a footing of equality with 
every self-consciousness; and this relation means not an abstract impersonal 
law, but the self of conscience. 

In that this right which conscience does 1s at the same time, however, a 
fact for others, a disparity seems to affect conscience. The duty which it 
fulfils is a determinate content; that content is, no doubt, the self of 
consciousness, and so its knowledge of itself, its identity with its self. But 
when fulfilled, when planted in the general element of existence, this 
identity is no longer knowledge, no longer this process of distinction which 
directly and at the same time does away with its distinctions. Rather, in the 
sphere of existence, the distinction is set up as subsistent, and the act is a 
determinate specific one, not identical with the element of everybody’s self- 
consciousness, and hence not necessarily acknowledged and recognized. 
Both aspects, conscience gua acting, and the general consciousness 
acknowledging this act to be duty, stand equally loose from the specific 
character belonging to this deed. On account of this freedom and 
detachment, the relation of the two within the common medium of their 
connexion is rather a relationship of complete disparity — as a result of 
which, the consciousness, which is aware of the act, finds itself in complete 


uncertainty regarding the spirit which does the act and is “certain of itself’. 
This spirit acts and places in existence a determinate characteristic; others 
hold to this existence, as its truth, and are therein certain of this spirit; it has 
therein expressed what it takes to be its duty. But it is detached and free 
from any specific duty; it has, therefore, left the point where other people 
think it actually to be; and this very medium of existence and duty as 
inherently existing are held by it to be merely transitory moments. What it 
thus places before them, it also “displaces” again, or rather has, eo ipso, 
immediately “displaced”. For its reality is, for it, not the duty and 
determinate content thus put forward, but rather is the reality which it has in 
its absolute certainty of itself. 

The other self-consciousnesses do not know, then, whether this particular 
conscience is morally good or is wicked; or, rather, not merely can they not 
know this conscience, but they must take it to be also wicked. For just as it 
stands loose to the determinate content of duty, and detached from duty as 
inherently existing, so do they likewise. What it places before them, they 
themselves know how to “displace” or dissemble: it is something 
expressing merely the self of another individual, not their own: they do not 
merely know themselves to be detached and free from it, but have to resolve 
and analyse it within their own consciousness, reduce it to nothingness by 
judgments and explanations in order to preserve their own self. 

But the act of conscience is not merely this determination of existence, a 
determinate content forsaken by the pure self. What is to be binding and to 
be recognized as duty, only is so through knowledge and conviction as to its 
being duty, by knowledge of self in the deed done. When the deed ceases to 
have this self in it, it ceases to be what is alone its essential nature. Its 
existence, if deserted by this consciousness of self, would be an ordinary 
reality, and the act would appear to us a way of fulfilling one’s pleasure and 
desire. What ought to exist has here essentiality only by its being known to 


be individuality giving itself expression. And its being thus known is what 
is acknowledged and recognized by others, and is that which as such ought 
to have existence. 

The self enters existence as self. The spirit which is certain of itself 
exists as such for others; its immediate act is not what is valid and real; 
what is acknowledged by others is, not the determinate element, not the 
inherent being, but solely and simply the self knowing itself as such. The 
element which gives permanence and _ stability is universal self- 
consciousness. What enters this element cannot be the effect of the act: the 
latter does not last there, and acquires no permanence: only self- 
consciousness is what is recognized and gains concrete reality. 

Here again, then, we see Language to be the form in which spirit finds 
existence. Language is self-consciousness existing for others; it 1s self- 
consciousness which as such is there immediately present, and which in its 
individuality is universal. Language is self separating itself from itself, 
which as the pure ego identical with ego becomes an object to itself, which 
at once maintains itself in this objective form as this actual self, and at the 
same time fuses directly with others and is their self-consciousness. The 
self perceives itself at the same time that it 1s perceived by others: and this 
perceiving is just existence which has become a self. 

The content, which language has here obtained, is no longer the self we 
found in the world of culture, perverted, perverting, and distraught. It 1s 
spirit which, having returned to itself, is certain of itself, certain in itself of 
its truth, or of its own act of recognition, and which is recognized as this 
knowledge. The language of the ethical spirit of society is law, and simple 
command and complaint, which is but a tear shed over necessity. Moral 
consciousness, on the other hand, remains dumb, shut up within its inner 
life; for self has no existence as yet in its case: rather existence and self 
there stand as yet only in external relation to each other. Language, 


however, comes forward merely as the mediating element only between 
self-consciousnesses independent and recognized; and the existent self 
means immediately universal recognition, means manifold recognition and 
in this very manifoldness simple recognition. What the language of 
conscience contains 1s the self knowing itself as essential reality. This alone 
is what that language expresses, and this expression is the true realization of 
“doing’’, of action, and is the validation of the act. Consciousness expresses 
its conviction: in this conviction alone is the action duty: it holds good as 
duty, too, solely by the conviction being expressed. For universal self- 
consciousness stands detached from the specific act which merely exists: 
the act gua existence means nothing to it: what it holds of importance is the 
conviction that the act is a duty; and this appears concretely in language. 

To realize the act means here not translating its content from the form of 
purpose, or self-existence, into the form of abstract reality: it means 
translating it from the form of immediate certainty of self, which takes its 
knowledge, its self-existence, to be the essential fact, into the form of the 
assurance that consciousness is convinced of its duty, and, being 
conscience, knows of itself what duty is. This assurance thus guarantees 
that consciousness is convinced of its conviction being the essential fact. 

Whether the assurance, that it acts from conviction of duty, is true, 
whether it really is duty which is done — these questions or doubts have no 
meaning as directed against conscience. In the case of the question, whether 
the assurance is true, it would be assumed that the inner attention is 
different from the one put forward, 1.e. that the willing of the individual self 
can be separated from duty, from the will of the universal and pure 
consciousness: the latter will would in that case be a matter of words, while 
the former would be strictly the real moving principle of the act. But such a 
distinction between the universal consciousness and the individual self is 
precisely what has been cancelled, and the superseding of it constitutes 


conscience. Immediate knowledge on the part of self which is certain of 
itself is law and duty. Its intention, by being its own intention, is what is 
right. All that is required is that it should know this, and state its conviction 
that its knowledge and will are the right. The expression of this assurance 
ipso facto cancels the form of its particularity. It recognizes thereby the 
necessary universality of the self. In that it calls itself conscience, it calls 
itself pure self-knowledge and pure abstract will, i.e. it calls itself a 
universal knowledge and will which acknowledges and recognizes others, is 
like them — for they are just this pure self-knowledge and will — and 
which is on that account also recognized by them. In the willing of the self 
which is certain of itself, in this knowledge of the self as the essential 
reality, lies the essence of the right. 

When any one says, therefore, he is acting from conscience, he is saying 
what is true, for his conscience is the self which knows and wills. But it is 
essential he should say so, for this self has to be at the same time universal 
self. It is not universal in the content of the act: for this content is per se 
indifferent on account of its being specific and determinate. The 
universality lies in the form of the act. It is this form which 1s to be affirmed 
as real: the form is the self, which as such is actual in language, pronounces 
itself to be the truth, and just by so doing acknowledges all other selves, and 
is recognized by them. 

Conscience, then, in its majestic sublimity above any specific law and 
every content of duty, puts whatever content it pleases into its knowledge 
and willing. It is moral genius and originality, which knows the inner voice 
of its immediate knowledge to be a voice divine; and since in such 
knowledge it directly knows existence as well, it 1s divine creative power, 
which contains living force in its very conception. It is in itself, too, divine 
worship, “service of God’, for its action is the contemplation of this its own 
proper divinity. 


This solitary worship, this “service of God” in solitude of soul, is at the 
same time essentially “service of God” on the art of a religious community; 
and pure inward self-knowledge and perception of self pass to being a 
moment of consciousness. Contemplation of itself is its objective existence, 
and this objective element is the utterance of its knowledge and will as a 
universal. Through such expression the self becomes established and 
accepted, and the act becomes an effective deed, a deed carrying out a 
definite result. What gives reality and subsistence to its deed is universal 
self-consciousness. When, however, conscience finds expression, this puts 
the certainty of itself in the form of pure self and thereby as universal self. 
Others let the act hold as valid, owing to the explicit terms in which the self 
is thus expressed and acknowledged to be the essential reality. The spirit 
and the substance of their community are, thus, the mutual assurance of 
their conscientiousness, of their good intentions, the rejoicing over this 
reciprocal purity of purpose, the quickening and refreshment received from 
the glorious privilege of knowing and of expressing, of fostering and 
cherishing, a state so altogether admirable. 

So far as this sphere of conscience still distinguishes its abstract 
consciousness from its self-consciousness, its life is merely hid in God. God 
is indeed immediately present to its mind and heart, to its self. But what is 
revealed, its actual consciousness and the mediating process of this 
consciousness, is, to it, something other than that hidden inner life and the 
immediacy of God’s presence. But, with the completion of conscience, the 
distinction between its abstract consciousness and its self-consciousness is 
done away. It knows that the abstract consciousness is just this self, this 
individual self-existence which is certain of itself: that the very difference 
between the terms is abolished in the immediateness of the relation of the 
self to the ultimate Being, which, when placed outside the self, is the 
abstract essence, and a Being concealed from it. For a relation is mediate 


when the terms related are not one and the same, but each is a different term 
for the other, and is one only with the other in some third term: an 
immediate relation, however, means, in fact, nothing else than the unity of 
the terms. Having risen above the meaningless position of holding these 
distinctions, which are not distinctions at all, to be still such, consciousness 
knows the immediateness of the presence of ultimate Being within it to be 
the unity of that Being and its self: it thus knows itself to be the living 
inherent reality, and knows its knowledge to be Religion, which, gua 
knowledge viewed as an object or knowledge with an objective existence, is 
the utterance of the religious communion regarding its own spirit. 

We see then, here, self-consciousness withdrawn into the inmost retreats 
of its being, with all externality, as such, gone and vanished from it — 
returned into the intuition of ego as altogether identical with ego, an 
intuition where this ego is all that is essential, and all that exists. It is 
swamped in this conception of itself; for it has been driven to the extreme 
limit of its extreme positions, and in such a way that the moments 
distinguished, moments through which it is real or still consciousness, are 
not merely for us these bare extremes; rather what it is for itself, and what, 
to it, is inherent, and what is, for it, existence — all these moments have 
evaporated into abstractions. They have no longer stability, no substantial 
existence for this consciousness itself. Everything, that was hitherto for 
consciousness essential, has reverted into these abstractions. When clarified 
to this degree of transparency, consciousness exists in its poorest form, and 
the poverty, constituting its sole and only possession, is itself a process of 
disappearance. This absolute certainty into which the substance has been 
resolved is absolute untruth, which collapses within itself; it 1s absolute 
self-consciousness, in which consciousness [with its relation of self and 


object] is submerged and goes under. 


Looking at this submergence and disappearance from within, the 
inherent and essential substance is, for consciousness,, knowledge in the 
sense of its knowledge. Being consciousness, it is split up into the 
opposition between itself and the object, which is, for it, the essentially real. 
But this very object is what is perfectly transparent, is its self; and its 
consciousness is merely knowledge of itself. All life and all spiritual truth 
have returned into this self, and have lost their difference from the ego. The 
moments of consciousness are therefore these extreme abstractions, of 
which none holds its ground, but each loses itself in the other and produces 
it. We have here the process of the “unhappy soul’, in restless change with 
self; in the present case, however, this is a conscious experience going on 
inside itself, fully conscious of being the notion of reason, while the 
“unhappy soul” above spoken of was only reason implicitly. The absolute 
certainty of self thus finds itself, gua consciousness, converted directly into 
a dying sound, a mere objectification of its subjectivity or self-existence. 
But this world so created is the utterance of its own voice, which in like 
manner it has directly heard, and only the echo of which returns to it. This 
return does not therefore mean that the self is there in its true reality (an und 
fur sich): for the real is, for it, not an inherent being, is no per se, but its 
very self. Just as little has consciousness itself existence, for the objective 
aspect does not succeed in becoming something negative of the actual self, 
in the same way as this self does not reach complete actuality. It lacks force 
to externalize itself, the power to make itself a thing, and endure existence. 
It lives in dread of staining the radiance of its inner being by action and 
existence. And to preserve the purity of its heart, it flees from contact with 
actuality, and steadfastly perseveres in a state of self-willed impotence to 
renounce a self which is pared away to the last point of abstraction, and to 
give itself substantial existence, or, in other words, to transform its thought 
into being, and commit itself to absolute distinction [that between thought 


and being]. The hollow object, which it produces, now fills it, therefore, 
with the feeling of emptiness. Its activity consists in yearning, which merely 
loses itself in becoming an unsubstantial shadowy object, and, rising above 
this loss and falling back on itself, finds itself merely as lost. In this 
transparent purity of its moments it becomes a sorrow-laden “beautiful 
soul’, as it is called; its light dims and dies within it, and it vanishes as a 
shapeless vapour dissolving into thin air. 

This silent fusion of the pithless unsubstantial elements of evaporated 
life has, however, still to be taken in the other sense of the reality of 
conscience, and in the way its process actually appears. Conscience has to 
be considered as acting. The objective moment in this phase of 
consciousness took above the determinate form of universal consciousness. 
The knowing of self is, gua this particular self, different from the other self. 
Language in which all reciprocally recognize and acknowledge each other 
as acting conscientiously — this general equality breaks up into the 
inequality of each individual existing for himself; each consciousness is just 
as much reflected out of its universality absolutely into itself as it is 
universal. By this means there necessarily comes about the opposition of 
individuality to other individuals and to the universal. And this relation and 
its process we have to consider. 

Or, again, this universality and duty have the absolutely opposite 
significance; they signify determinate individuality, exempting itself from 
what is universal, individuality which looks on pure duty as universality 
that has appeared merely on the surface and is turned outwards: “duty is 
merely a matter of words”, and passes for that whose being 1s for something 
else. Conscience, which in the first instance takes up merely a negative 
attitude towards duty, gua a given determinate duty, knows itself detached 
from it. But since conscience fills empty duty with a determinate content 
drawn from its own self, it is positively aware of the fact that it, gua this 


particular self, makes its own content. Its pure self, as it is empty 
knowledge, is without content and without definiteness. The content which 
it supplies to that knowledge is drawn from its own self, qua this 
determinate self, is drawn from itself as a natural individuality. In affirming 
the conscientiousness of its action, it is doubtless aware of its pure self, but 
in the purpose of its action — a purpose which brings in a concrete content 
— it is conscious of itself as this particular individual, and is conscious of 
the opposition between what it is for itself and what it is for others, of the 
opposition of universality or duty and its state of being reflected into self 
away from the universal. 

While in this way the opposition, into which conscience passes when it 
acts, finds expression in its inner life, the opposition is at the same time 
disparity on its outer side, in the sphere of existence — the lack of 
correspondence of its particular individuality with reference to another 
individual. Its special peculiarity consists in the fact that the two elements 
constituting its consciousness — viz. the self and the inherent nature 
(Ansich) — are unequal in value and significance within it; an inequality in 
which they are so determined that certainty of self is the essential fact as 
against the inherent nature, or the universal, which is taken to be merely a 
moment. Over against this internal determination there thus stands the 
element of existence, the universal consciousness; for this latter it is rather 
universality, duty, that is the essential fact, while individuality, which exists 
for itself and is opposed to the universal, has merely the value of a 
superseded moment. The first consciousness is held to be Evil by the 
consciousness which thus stands by the fact of duty, because of the lack of 
correspondence of its internal subjective life with the universal; and since at 
the same time the first consciousness declares its act to be congruency with 
itself, to be duty and conscientiousness it is held by that universal 
consciousness to be Hypocrisy. 


The course taken by this opposition is, in the first instance, the formal 
establishment of correspondence between what the evil consciousness is in 
its own nature and what it expressly says. It has to be made manifest that it 
is evil, and its objective existence thus made congruent with its real nature; 
the hypocrisy must be unmasked. This return of the discordance, present in 
hypocrisy, into the state of correspondence is not at once brought to pass by 
the mere fact that, as people usually say, hypocrisy just proves its reverence 
for duty and virtue through assuming the appearance of them, and using this 
as a mask to hide itself from its own consciousness no less than from 
another — as if, in this acknowledgment and recognition in itself of its 
opposite, eo ipso congruency and agreement were implied and contained. 
Yet even then it is just as truly done with this recognition in words and is 
reflected into self; and in the very fact of its using the inherent and essential 
reality merely as something which has a significance for another 
consciousness, there is really implied its own contempt for that inherent 
principle, and the demonstration of the worthlessness of that reality for all. 
For what lets itself be used as an external instrument shows itself to be a 
thing, which has within it no proper weight and worth of its own. 

Moreover, this correspondence is not brought about either by the evil 
consciousness persisting onesidedly in its own state, or by the judgment of 
the universal consciousness. If the former denies itself as against the 
consciousness of duty, and maintains that what the latter pronounces to be 
baseness, to be absolute discordance with universality, is an action 
according to inner law and conscience, then, in this onesided assurance of 
identity and concord, there still remains its discordance with the other, since 
this other universal consciousness certainly does not believe the assurance 
and does not acknowledge it. In other words, since onesided insistence on 
one extreme destroys itself, evil would indeed thereby confess to being evil, 
but in so doing would at once cancel itself and cease to be hypocrisy, and so 


would not gua hypocrisy be unmasked. It confesses itself, in fact, to be evil 
by asserting that, while opposing what is recognized as universal, it acts 
according to its own inner law and conscience. For were this law and 
conscience not the law of its individuality and caprice, it would not be 
something inward, something private, but what is universally accepted and 
acknowledged. When, therefore, any one says he acts towards others from a 
law and conscience of his own, he is saying, in point of fact, that he is 
abusing and wronging them. But actual conscience is not this insistence on 
a knowledge and a will which are opposed to what is universal; the 
universal is the element of its existence, and its very language pronounces 
its action to be recognized duty. 

Just as little, when the universal consciousness persists in its own 
judgment, does this unmask and dissipate hypocrisy. When that universal 
consciousness stigmatizes hypocrisy as bad, base, and so on, it appeals, in 
passing such a judgment, to its own law, just as the evil consciousness 
appeals to its law. For the former law makes its appearance in opposition to 
the latter, and thereby as a particular law. It has, therefore, no antecedent 
claim over the other law; rather it legitimizes this other law. Hence the 
universal consciousness, by its zeal in abusing hypocrisy, does precisely the 
opposite of what it means to do: for it shows that its so-called “true duty”, 
which ought to be universally acknowledged, is something not 
acknowledged and recognized, and consequently it grants other an equal 
right of independently existing on its own account. 

This judgment [of universal consciousness], however, has, at the same 
time, another side to it, from which it leads the way to the dissolution of the 
Opposition in question. Consciousness of the universal does not proceed, 
qua real and qua acting, to deal with the evil consciousness; for this latter, 
rather, is the real. In opposing the latter, 1t is a consciousness which is not 


entangled in the opposition of individual and universal involved in action. It 


stays within the universality of thought, takes up the attitude of an 
apprehending intelligence, and its first act 1s merely that of judgment. 
Through this judgment it now places itself, as was just observed, alongside 
the first consciousness, and the latter through this likeness between them, 
comes to see itself in this other consciousness. For the consciousness of 
duty maintains the passive attitude of apprehension. Thereby it is in 
contradiction with itself as the absolute will of duty, as the self that 
determines absolutely from itself. It may well preserve itself in its purity, 
for it does not act; it is hypocrisy, which wants to see the fact of judging 
taken for the actual deed, and instead of proving its uprightness and honesty 
by acts does so by expressing fine sentiments. It is thus constituted entirely 
in the same way as that against which. the reproach is made of putting its 
phrases in place of duty. In both alike the aspect of reality is distinct from 
the express statements — in the one owing to the selfish purpose of the 
action, in the other through failure to act at all, although the necessity of 
acting is involved in the very speaking of duty, for duty without deeds is 
altogether meaningless. 

The act of judging, however, has also to be looked at as a positive act of 
thought and has a positive content: this aspect makes the contradiction 
present in the apprehending consciousness, and its identity with the first 
consciousness, still more complete. The active consciousness declares its 
specific deed to be its duty, and the consciousness that passes judgment 
cannot deny this; for duty as such is form void of all content and capable of 
any. In other words, concrete action, inherently implying diversity in its 
manysidedness, involves the universal aspect, which is that which is taken 
as duty, just as much as the particular, which constitutes the share and 
interest the individual has in the act. Now the judging consciousness does 
not stop at the former aspect of duty and rest content with the knowledge 
which the active agent has of this, viz. that this is his duty, the condition and 


the status of his reality. It holds on to the other aspect, diverts the act into 
the inner realm, and explains the act from selfish motives and from its inner 
intention, an intention different from the act itself. As every act is capable 
of treatment in respect of its dutifulness, so, too, each can be considered 
from this other point of view of particularity; for as an act it is the reality of 
an individual. 

This process of judging, then, takes the act out of the sphere of its 
objective existence, and turns it back into the inner subjective sphere, into 
the form of private or individual particularity. If the act carries glory with it, 
then the inner sphere is judged as love of fame. If it 1s altogether conformity 
with the position of the individual, without going beyond this position, and 
is so constituted that the individuality in question does not have the position 
attached to it as an external feature, but through itself supplies concrete 
filling to this universality, and by that very process shows itself to be 
capable of a higher station-then the inner nature of the act is judged as 
ambition; and so on. Since, in the act in general, the individual who acts 
comes to see himself in objective form, or gets the feeling of his own being 
in his objective existence and thus attains enjoyment, the judgment on the 
act finds the inner nature of it to be an impulse towards personal happiness, 
even though this happiness were to consist merely in inner moral vanity, the 
enjoyment of a sense of personal excellence, and in the foretaste and hope 
of a happiness to come. 

No act can escape being judged in such a way; for “duty for duty’s sake”, 
this pure purpose, is something unreal. What reality it has lies in the deed of 
some individuality, and the action thereby has in it the aspect of 
particularity. No hero is a hero to his valet, not, however, because the hero 
is not a hero, but because the valet is — the valet, with whom the hero has 
to do, not as a hero, but as a man who eats, drinks, and dresses, who, in 
short, appears as a private individual with certain personal wants and ideas 


of his own. In the same way, there is no act in which that process of 
judgment cannot oppose the personal aspect of the individuality to the 
universal aspect of the act, and play the part of the “moral” valet towards 
the agent. 

The consciousness, that so passes judgment, is in consequence itself base 
and mean, because it divides the act up, and produces and holds to the act’s 
self-discordance. It is, furthermore, hypocrisy, because it gives out this way 
of judging, not as another fashion of being wicked, but as the correct 
consciousness of the act; sets itself up, in its unreality, in this vanity of 
knowing well and better, far above the deeds it decries; and wants to find its 
mere words without deeds taken for an admirable kind of reality. 

On this account, then, putting itself on a level with the agent on whom it 
passes judgment, it is recognized by the latter as the same as himself. This 
latter does not merely find himself apprehended as something alien to, and 
discordant with, that other: but rather finds the other in its peculiar 
constitutive character identical with himself. Seeing this identity and giving 
this expression, he openly confesses himself to the other, and expects in like 
manner that the other, having in point of fact put itself on the same level, 
will respond in the same language, will therein give voice to this identity, 
and that thus the state of mutual recognition will be brought about. His 
confession is not an attitude of abasement or humiliation before the other, is 
not throwing himself away. For to give the matter expression in this way 
has not the one-sided character which would fix and establish his disparity 
with the other: on the contrary, it is solely because of seeing the identity of 
the other with him that he gives himself utterance. In making his confession 
he announces, from his side, their common identity, and does so for the 
reason that language is the existence of spirit as an immediate self. He thus 
expects that the other will make its own contribution to this manner of 


existence. 


But the admission on the part of the one who is wicked, “I am so”, is not 
followed by a reply making a similar confession. This was not what that 
way of judging meant at all: far from it! It repels this community of nature, 
and is the “hardheartedness”, which keeps to itself and rejects all continuity 
with the other. By so doing the scene is changed. The one who made the 
confession sees himself thrust off, and takes the other to be in the wrong 
when he refuses to let his own inner nature go forth in the objective shape 
of an express utterance, when he contrasts the beauty of his own soul with 
the wicked individual, and opposes to the confession of the penitent the 
stiffnecked attitude of the self-consistent equable character, and the rigid 
silence of one who keeps himself to himself and refuses to throw himself 
away for some one else. Here we find asserted the highest pitch of revolt to 
which a spirit certain of itself can reach. For it beholds itself, gua this 
simple self-knowledge, in another conscious being, and in such a way that 
even the external form of this other is not an unessential “thing”, as in the 
case of an object of wealth, but thought; knowledge itself is what is held 
opposed to it. It is this absolutely fluid continuity of pure knowledge which 
refuses to establish communication with an other, which had, ipso facto, by 
making its confession, renounced separate isolated self-existence, had 
affirmed its particularity to be cancelled, and thereby established itself as 
continuous with the other, i.e. established itself as universal. The other 
however, in its own case reserves for itself its uncommunicative, isolated 
independence: in the case of the individual confessing, it reserves for him 
the very same independence, though the latter has already cast that away. It 
thereby proves itself to be a form of consciousness which is forsaken by and 
denies the very nature of spirit; for it does not understand that spirit, in the 
absolute certainty of itself, is master and lord over every deed, and over all 
reality, and can reject and cast them off and make them as if they had never 
been. At the same time, it does not see the contradiction it is committing in 


not allowing a rejection, which has been made in express language, to pass 
for genuine rejection, while itself has the certainty of its own spiritual life, 
not in a concrete real act, but in its inner nature, and finds the objective 
existence of this inner being in the language of its own judgment. It is thus 
its own self which checks that other’s return from the act to the spiritual 
objectivity of language, and to spiritual identity, and by its harshness 
produces the discordance which still remains. 

Now, so far as the spirit which is certain of itself, in the form of a 
“beautiful soul”, does not possess the strength to relinquish the self- 
absorbed uncommunicative knowledge of itself, it cannot attain to any 
identity with the consciousness that is repulsed, and so cannot succeed in 
seeing the unity of its self in another life, cannot reach objective existence. 
The identity comes about, therefore, merely in a negative way, as a state of 
being devoid of spiritual character. The “beautiful soul”, then, has no 
concrete reality; it subsists in the contradiction between its pure self and the 
necessity felt by this self to externalize itself and turn into something actual; 
it exists in the immediacy of this rooted and fixed opposition, an immediacy 
which alone is the middle term reconciling an opposition which has been 
intensified to its pure abstraction, and is pure being or empty nothingness. 
Thus the “beautiful soul’, being conscious of this contradiction in its 
unreconciled immediacy, is unhinged, disordered, and runs to madness, 
wastes itself in yearning, and pines away in consumption. Thereby it gives 
up, as a fact, its stubborn insistence on its own isolated self-existence, but 
only to bring forth the soulless, spiritless unity of abstract being. 

The true, that is to say the self-conscious and actual adjustment of the 
two sides is necessitated by, and already contained in the foregoing. 
Breaking the hard heart and raising it to the level of universality is the same 
process which was expressed in the case of the consciousness that openly 
made its confession. The wounds of the spirit heal and leave no scars 


behind. The deed is not the imperishable element; spirit takes it back into 
itself; and the aspect of individuality present in it, whether in the form of an 
intention or of an existential negativity and limitation, is that which 
immediately passes away. The self which realizes, i.e. the form of the 
spirit’s act, is merely a moment of the whole; and the same is true of the 
knowledge functioning through judgment, and establishing and maintaining 
the distinction between the individual and universal aspects of action. The 
evil consciousness, above spoken of, affirms this externalization of itself or 
asserts itself as a moment, being drawn into the way of express confession 
by seeing itself in another. This other, however, must have its onesided, 
unaccepted and unacknowledged judgment broken down, just as the former 
has to abandon its onesided unacknowledged existence in a state of 
particularity and isolation. And as the former displays the power of spirit 
over its reality, so this other must manifest the power of spirit over its 
constitutive, determinate notion. 

The latter, however, renounces the thought that divides and separates, 
and the harshness of the self-existence which holds to such thought, for the 
reason that, in point of fact, it sees itself in the first. That which, in this way, 
abandons its reality and makes itself into a superseded particular “this” 
(Diesen), displays itself thereby as, in fact, universal. It turns away from its 
external reality back into itself as inner essence; and there the universal 
consciousness thus knows and finds itself. 

The forgiveness it extends to the first is the renunciation of self, of its 
unreal essence, since it identifies with this essence that other which was real 
action, and recognizes what was called bad — a determination assigned to 
action by thought — to be good; or rather it lets go and gives up this 
distinction of determinate thought with its self-existent determining 
judgment, just as the other forgoes determining the act in isolation and for 
its own private behoof. The word of reconciliation is the objectively 


existent spirit, which immediately apprehends the pure knowledge of itself 
qua universal essence in its opposite, in the pure knowledge of itself qua 
absolutely self-confined single individual — a reciprocal recognition which 
is Absolute Spirit. 

Absolute Spirit enters existence merely at the culminating point at which 
its pure knowledge about itself is the opposition and interchange with itself. 
Knowing that its pure knowledge is the abstract essential reality, Absolute 
Spirit is this knowing duty in absolute opposition to the knowledge which 
knows itself, gua absolute singleness of self, to be the essentially real. The 
former is the pure continuity of the universal, which knows _ the 
individuality, that knows itself the real, to be inherently naught, to be evil. 
The latter, again, is absolute discreteness, which knows itself absolute in its 
pure oneness, and knows the universal is the unreal which exists only for 
others. Both aspects are refined and clarified to this degree of purity, where 
there is no self-less existence left, no negative of consciousness in either of 
them, where, instead, the one element of “duty” is the self-identical 
character of its self-knowledge, and the other element of “evil” equally has 
its purpose in its own inner being and its reality in its own mode of 
utterance. The content of this utterance is the substance that gives this spirit 
subsistence; the utterance is the assurance of the certainty of spirit within its 
own self. 

These spirits, both certain of themselves, have each no other purpose 
than its own pure self, and no other reality and existence than just this pure 
self. But they are still different, and the difference is absolute, because 
holding within this element of the pure notion. The difference is absolute, 
too, not merely for us [tracing the experience], but for the notions 
themselves which stand in this opposition. For while these notions are 
indeed determinate and specific relatively to one another, they are at the 
same time in themselves universal, so that they fill out the whole range of 


the self; and this self has no other content than this its own determinate 
constitution, which neither transcends the self nor is more restricted than it. 
For the one factor, the absolutely universal, is pure self-knowledge as well 
as the other, the absolute discreteness of single individuality, and both are 
merely this pure self-knowledge. Both determinate factors, then, are 
cognizing pure notions which know qua _ notions, whose very 
determinateness is immediately knowing, or, in other words, whose 
relationship and opposition is the Ego. Because of this they are for one 
another these absolute opposites; it is what is completely inner that has in 
this way come into opposition to itself and entered objective existence; they 
constitute pure knowledge, which, owing to this opposition, takes the form 
of consciousness. But as yet it is not sel/f-consciousness. It obtains this 
actualization in the course of the process through which this opposition 
passes. For this opposition is really itself the indiscrete continuity and 
identity of ego=ego; and each by itself inherently cancels itself just through 
the contradiction in its pure universality, which, while implying continuity 
and identity, at the same time still resists its identity with the other, and 
separates itself from it. Through this relinquishment of separate selfhood, 
the knowledge, which in its existence is in a state of diremption, returns into 
the unity of the self; it is the concrete actual Ego, universal knowledge of 
self in its absolute opposite, in the knowledge which is internal to and 
within the self, and which, because of the very purity of its separate 
subjective existence, is itself completely universal. The reconciling 
affirmation, the “yes”, with which both egos desist from their existence in 
opposition, is the existence of the ego expanded into a duality, an ego which 
remains therein one and identical with itself, and possesses the certainty of 
itself in its complete relinquishment and its opposite: it is God appearing in 
the midst of those who know themselves in the form of pure knowledge. 


Vil. RELIGION 


“’QG)- 


TRANSLATOR’S COMMENTS: THE appearance of Absolute Spirit as a 
principle constituting on its own account a distinctive stage of experience is 
at once a demand of the preceding development and a condition of making 
experience self-complete. Finite or socialized spiritual existence is at its 
best incapable of establishing the truth that “Spirit 1s the only reality”; for 
the more finite spirit approximates to the state of claiming to be self- 
contained the more is it dependent on universal self-consciousness. A trans- 
finite or Absolute Spiritual Being as such is thus necessary to realize and 
sustain the fullness of meaning which finite spirit possesses. Moreover, if 
“the truth is the whole’, and only so is truth self-complete and self- 
explaining, and if reality is essentially spiritual — then experience only 
finds its complete meaning realized in the principle of Absolute Spirit. 
Hence the final stage of the Phenomenology of experience is the appearance 
therein of Absolute Spirit. Moreover, Absolute Spirit, in its own distinctive 
existence, could only appear at the end of the process of experience, for the 
whole of that process is required to reveal and to constitute the substance of 
which the Absolute consists. But the peculiarity of the stage now reached is 
that here the Absolute operates in its undivided totality to form a definite 
type of experience; or, in the language of the text, we have the Absolute 
here “conscious of its self’. No doubt, in all the previous stages, 
“consciousness”, “self-consciousness”, “reason’’, “spirit”, the Absolute has 
been implied as a limiting principle, at once substantiating and determining 
the boundaries of each stage: hence each stage had an Absolute of its own, 
the character of which was derived in each case from the peculiarity of the 
stage in question. Now, however, we have the Absolute by itself, in its 


single self-completeness, as the sole formative factor of a certain type of 
experience. 

The Absolute, then, in its own self-complete reality appears as the 
constitutive principle of experience. The experience here is the self- 
consciousness of Absolute Spirit; it appears to itself in all its objects. Since 
all the modes of finitude hitherto considered (consciousness,  self- 
consciousness, etc.) are embraced in its single totality, it may use each and 
all of these various modes as the media through and in which to appear. 
When it appears in and through these modes of finitude we have the attitude 
of Religion. Since these modes, as we saw, differ, the religious attitude 
differs; and accordingly we have various types or forms of religion. 

Each of these forms, in and through which the Absolute appears, is 
circumscribed in its nature and process; each is per se inadequate to the 
revelation of complete absolute self-consciousness: hence the variety of 
religion is necessitated by and is indirectly due to the failure of any one type 
and the inadequacy of every single type to reveal the Absolute completely. 
A form of appearance or self-manifestation of the absolute is therefore 
demanded which will reveal Absolute Spirit adequately to itself as it 
essentially is in itself. Here it will know itself, so to say, face to face, and 
with perfect completeness. This form is Absolute Knowledge. Hence 
Religion and Absolute Knowledge are the final stages in the argument of 
the Phenomenology. The former is dealt with in the immediately succeeding 
section (VII) and its various subsections; the latter forms the subject of the 
concluding section (VII) of the work. 


Religion in General 


IN the forms of experience hitherto dealt with — which are distinguished 
broadly as Consciousness, Self-consciousness, Reason, and Spirit — 


Religion also, the consciousness of Absolute Being in general, has no doubt 
made its appearance. But that was from the point of view of consciousness, 
when it has the Absolute Being for its object. Absolute Being, however, in 
its own distinctive nature, the Self-consciousness of Spirit, has not appeared 
in those forms. 

Even at the plane of Consciousness, viz. when this takes the shape of 
“Understanding”, there is a consciousness of the supersenuous, of the inner 
being of objective existence. But the supersensible, the eternal, or whatever 
we care to call it, is devoid of selfhood. It is merely, to begin with, 
something universal, which is a long way still from being spirit knowing 
itself as spirit. 

Then there was Self-consciousness, which came to its final shape in the 
“unhappy consciousness”; that was merely the pain and sorrow of spirit 
wrestling to get itself out into objectivity once more, but not succeeding. 
The unity of individual self-consciousness with its unchangeable Being, 
which is what this stage arrives at, remains, in consequence, a “beyond”, 
something afar off. 

The immediate existence of Reason (which we found arising out of that 
state of sorrow), and the special shapes which reason assumes, have no 
form of religion, because self-consciousness in the case of reason knows 
itself or looks for itself in the direct and immediate present. 

On the other hand, in the world of the Ethical Order, we met with a type 
of religion, the religion of the nether world. This is belief in the fearful and 
unknown darkness of Fate, and in the Eumenides of the spirit of the 
departed: the former being pure negation taking the form of universality, the 
latter the same negation but in the form of individuality. Absolute Being is, 
then, in the latter shape no doubt the self and is present, as there is no other 
way for the self to be except present. But the individual self is this 
individual ghostly shade, which keeps the universal element, Fate, separated 


from itself. It 1s indeed a shade, a ghost, a cancelled and superseded 
particular, and so a universal self. But that negative meaning has not yet 
turned round into this latter positive significance, and hence the self, so 
cancelled and transcended, still directly means at the same time this 
particular being, this insubstantial reality. Fate, however, without self 
remains the darkness of night devoid of consciousness, which never comes 
to draw distinctions within itself, and never attains the clearness of self- 
knowledge. 

This belief in a necessity that produces nothingness, this belief in the 
nether world, becomes belief in Heaven, because the self which has 
departed must be united with its universal nature, must unfold what it 
contains in terms of this universality, and thus become clear to itself. This 
kingdom of belief, however, we saw unfold its content merely in the 
element of reflective thought (Denken), without bringing out the true notion 
(Begriff); and we saw it, on that account, perish in its final fate, viz. in the 
religion of enlightenment. Here in this type of religion, the supersensible 
beyond, which we found in “understanding”, is reinstate, but in such a way 
that self-consciousness rests and feels satisfied in the mundane present, not 
in the “beyond”, and knows the supersensible beyond, void and empty, 
unknowable, and devoid of all terrors, neither as a self nor as power and 
might. 

In the religion of Morality it is at last reinstated that Absolute Reality is a 
positive content; but that content is bound up with the negativity 
characteristic of the enlightenment. The content is an objective being, 
which. at the same time taken back into the self, and remains is there 
enclosed, and is a content with internal distinctions, while its parts are just 
as immediately negated as they are posited. The final destiny, however, 
which absorbs this contradictory process, is the self conscious of itself as 
the controlling necessity (Schicksal) of what is essential and actual. 


Spirit knowing its self is in religion primarily and immediately its own 
pure self-consciousness. Those modes of it above considered— “objective 
spirit’, “spirit estranged from itself’ and “spirit certain of its self’? — 
together constitute what it is in its condition of consciousness, the state in 
which, being objectively opposed to its own world, it does not therein 
apprehend and consciously possess itself. But in Conscience it brings itself 
as well as its objective world as a whole into subjection, as also its idea and 
its various specific conceptions;and is now self-consciousness at home with 
itself. Here spirit, represented as an object, has the significance for itself of 
being Universal Spirit, which contains within itself all that is ultimate and 
essential and all that is concrete and actual; yet is not in the form of freely 
subsisting actuality, or of the apparent independence of external nature. It 
has a shape, no doubt, the form of objective being, in that it is object of its 
own consciousness; but because this consciousness is affirmed in religion 
with the essential character of being self-consciousness, the form or shape 
assumed is one perfectly transparent to itself; and the reality spirit contains 
is enclosed in it, or transcended in it, just in the same way as when we speak 
of “all reality”; it is “all reality”, but universal reality only in the sense of an 
object of thought. 

Since, then, in religion, the peculiar characteristic of what is properly 
consciousness of spirit does not have the form of detached independent 
otherness, the existence of spirit is distinct from its self-consciousness, and 
its actual reality proper falls outside religion. There is no doubt one spirit in 
both, but its consciousness does not embrace both together; and religion 
appears as a part of existence, of acting, and of striving, whose other part is 
the life lived within spirit’s own actual world. As we now know that spirit 
in its own world and spirit conscious of itself as spirit, 1.e. spirit in the 
sphere of religion, are the same, the completion of religion consists in the 


two forms becoming identical with one another: not merely in its reality 


being grasped and embraced by religion, but conversely — it, as spirit 
conscious of itself, becomes actual to itself, and real object of its own 
consciousness. 

So far as spirit in religion presents itself to itself, it is indeed 
consciousness, and the reality enclosed within it is the shape and garment in 
which it clothes its idea of itself. The reality, however, does not in this 
presentation get proper justice done to it, that is to say, it does not get to be 
an independent and free objective existence and not merely a garment. And 
conversely, because that reality lacks within itself its completion, it is a 
determinate shape or form, which does not attain to what it ought to reveal, 
viz. spirit conscious of itself. That spirit’s shape might express spirit itself, 
the shape would have to be nothing else than spirit, and spirit would have to 
appear to itself, or to be actual, as it is in its own essential being. Only 
thereby, too, would be attained — what may seem to demand the opposite 
— that the object of its consciousness has, at the same time, the form of free 
and independent reality. But only spirit which is object to itself in the shape 
of Absolute Spirit, is as much aware of being a free and independent reality 
as it remains therein conscious of itself. 

Since in the first instance self-consciousness and consciousness simply, 
religion, and spirit as it is externally in its world, or the objective existence 
of spirit, are distinct, the latter consists in the totality of spirit, so far as its 
moments are separated from each other and each is set forth by itself. These 
moments, however, are consciousness, self-consciousness, reason, and spirit 
— spirit, that is, gua immediate spirit, which is not yet consciousness of 
spirit. Their totality, taken all together, constitutes the mundane existence of 
spirit as a whole; spirit as such contains the previous separate embodiments 
in the form of universal determinations of its own being, in those moments 
just named. Religion presupposes that these have completely run their 
course, and is their simple totality, their absolute Self and soul. 


The course which these traverse is, moreover, in relation to religion, not 
to be pictured as a temporal sequence. It is only spirit in its entirety that is 
in time, and the shapes assumed, which are specific embodiments Of the 
whole of spirit as such, present themselves in a sequence one after the other. 
For it is only the whole which properly has reality, and hence the form of 
pure freedom relatively to anything else, the form which takes expression as 
time. But the moments of the whole, consciousness, self-consciousness, 
reason, and spirit, have, because they are moments, no existence separate 
from one another. 

Just as spirit was distinct from its moments, we have further, in the third 
place, to distinguish from these moments their specific individuated 
character. Each of those moments, in itself, we saw broke up again in a 
process of development all its own, and took various shapes and forms: as 
e.g. in the case of consciousness, sensuous certainty and perception were 
distinct phases. These latter aspects fall apart in time from one another, and 
belong to a specific particular whole. For spirit descends from its 
universality to assume an individual form through specific determination. 
This determination, or mediate element, is consciousness, — self- 
consciousness, and so on. But individuality is constituted just bv the forms 
assumed by these moments. Hence these exhibit and reveal spirit in its 
individuality or concrete reality, and are distinguished in time from one 
another. though in such a way that the succeeding retains within it the 
preceding. 

While, therefore, religion is the completion of the life of spirit, its final 
and complete expression, into which, as being their ground, its individual 
moments, consciousness, self-consciousness, reason, and spirit, return and 
have returned, they, at the same time, together constitute the objectively 
existing realization of spirit in its totality; as such spirit 1s real only as the 
moving process of these aspects which it possesses, a process of 


distinguishing them and returning back into itself. In the process of these 
universal moments is contained the development of religion generally. 
Since, however, each of these attributes was set forth and presented, not 
only in the way it in general determines itself, but as it is in and for itself, 
i.e. as, within its own being, running its course as a distinct whole — there 
has thus arisen not merely the development of religion generally; those 
independently complete processes pursued by the individual phases or 
moments of spirit contain at the same time the determinate forms of religion 
itself. Spirit in its entirety, spirit in religion, is once more the process from 
its immediacy to the attainment of a knowledge of what it implicitly or 
immediately, is; and 1s the process of attaining the state where the shape and 
form, in which it appears as an object for its own consciousness, will be 
perfectly adequate to its essential nature, and where it will behold itself as it 
iS. 

In this development of religion, then, spirit itself assumes definite 
shapes, which constitute the distinctions involved in this process: and at the 
same time a determinate or specific form of religion has likewise an actual 
spirit of a specific character. Thus, if consciousness, self-consciousness, 
reason, and spirit belong to self-knowing spirit in general, in a similar way 
the specific shapes, which self-knowing spirit assumes, appropriate and 
adopt the distinctive forms which were specially developed in the case of 
each of the stages — consciousness, self-consciousness, reason, and spirit. 
The determinate shape, assumed in a given case by religion, appropriates, 
from among the forms belonging to each of its moments, the one adapted to 
it, and makes this its actual spirit. Any one determinate attitude of religion 
pervades and permeates all aspects of its actual existence, and stamps them 
with this common feature. 

In this way the arrangement now assumed by the forms and shapes 
which have thus far appeared, is different from the way they appeared in 


their own order. On this point we may note shortly at the outset what is 
necessary. In the series we considered, each moment, exhaustively 
elaborating its entire content, evolved and formed itself into a single whole 
within its own peculiar principle. And knowledge was the inner depth, or 
the spirit, wherein the moments, having no subsistence of their own, 
possessed their substance. This substance, however, has now at length made 
its appearance; it is the deep life of spirit certain of itself; it does not allow 
the principle belonging to each individual form to get isolated, and become 
a whole within itself: rather it collects all these moments into its own 
content, keeps them together, and advances within this total wealth of its 
concrete actual spirit; while all its particular moments take into themselves 
and receive together in common the like determinate character of the whole. 
This spirit certain of itself and the process it goes through-this is their true 
reality, the independent  self-subsistence, which belongs to each 
individually. 

Thus while the previous linear series in its advance marked the 
retrogressive steps in it by knots, but thence went forward again in one 
linear stretch, it is now, as it were, broken at these knots, these universal 
moments, and falls asunder into many lines, which, being bound together 
into a single bundle, combine at the same time symmetrically, so that the 
similar distinctions, in which each separately took shape within its own 
sphere, meet together. 

For the rest, it is self-evident from the whole argument, how this co- 
ordination of universal directions, just mentioned, is to be understood; so 
that it becomes superfluous to remark that these distinctions are to be taken 
to mean essentially and only moments of the process of development, not 
parts. In the case of actual concrete spirit they are attributes of its substance; 
in religion, on the other hand, they are only predicates of the subject. In the 


same way, indeed, all forms in general are, in themselves or for us, 


contained in spirit and contained in every spirit. But the main point of 
importance, in dealing with its reality, is solely what determinate character 
it has in its consciousness, in which specific character it has expressed its 
self, or in what shape it knows its essential nature. 

The distinction made between actual spirit and that same spirit which 
knows itself as spirit, or between itself gua consciousness and qua self- 
consciousness, 1s transcended and done away with in the case where spirit 
knows itself in its real truth. Its consciousness and its self-consciousness 
have come to terms. But, as religion is here to begin with and immediately, 
this distinction has not yet reverted to spirit. It is merely the conception, the 
principle, of religion that is established at first. In this the essential element 
is self-consciousness, which is conscious of being all truth, and which 
contains all reality within that truth. This self-consciousness, being 
consciousness [and so aware of an object], has itself for its object. Spirit, 
which knows itself in the first instance immediately, is thus to itself spirit in 
the form of immediacy; and the specific character of the shape in which it 
appears to itself is that of pure simple being. This being, this bare existence, 
has indeed a filling drawn neither from sensation or manifold matter, nor 
from any other one-sided moments, purposes, and determinations; its filling 
is solely spirit, and is known by itself to be all truth and reality. Such filling 
is in this first form not in adequate agreement with its own shape, spirit gua 
ultimate essence is not in accord with its consciousness. It is actual only as 
Absolute Spirit, when it is also for itself in its truth as it is in its certainty of 
itself, or, when the extremes, into which spirit qua consciousness falls, exist 
for one another in spiritual shape. The embodiment adopted by spirit qua 
object of its own consciousness, remains filled by the certainty of spirit, and 
this self-certainty constitutes its substance. Through this content, the 
degrading of the object to bare objectivity, to the form of something that 
negates self-consciousness, disappears. The immediate unity of spirit with 


itself is the fundamental basis, or pure consciousness, inside which 
consciousness breaks up into its constituent elements [viz. an object with 
subject over against it]. In this way, shut up within its pure self- 
consciousness, spirit does not exist in religion as the creator of a nature in 
general; rather what it produces in the course of this process are its shapes 
qua spirits, which together constitute all that it can reveal when it is 
completely manifested. And this process itself is the development of its 
perfect and complete actuality through the individual aspects thereof, 1.e. 
through its imperfect modes of realization. 

The first realization of spirit is just the principle and notion of religion 
itself-religion as immediate and thus Natural Religion. Here spirit knows 
itself as its object in a “natural” or immediate shape. The second realization, 
is, however, necessarily that of knowing itself in the shape of transcended 
and superseded natural existence, i.e. in the form of self. This therefore is 
Religion in the form of Art. For the shape it adopts is raised to the form of 
self through the productive activity of consciousness, by which this 
consciousness beholds in its object its own action, i.e. sees the self. The 
third realization, finally, cancels the one-sidedness of the first two: the self 
is as much as immediate self as the immediacy 1s a self. If spirit in the first 
is in the form of consciousness, and in the second in that of self- 
consciousness, it is in the third in the form of the unity of both; it has then 
the shape of what is completely self-contained (An-und-Fiirsichseyns); and 
in being thus presented as it is in and for itself, this is Revealed Religion. 
Although spirit, however, here reaches its true shape, the very shape 
assumed and the conscious presentation are an aspect or phase still 
unsurmounted; and from this spirit has to pass over into the life of the 
Notion, in order therein completely to resolve the form of objectivity, in the 
notion which embraces within itself this its own opposite. 


It is then that spirit has grasped its own principle, the notion of itself, as 
so far only we [who analyse spirit] have grasped it; and its shape, the 
element of its existence, in being the notion, is then spirit itself. 


A 
Natural Religion 


Translator s comments: The arrangement of the analysis of Religion and the 
divisions into the various subsections are, as indicated in the preceding note 
(), determined by the general development of experience. That development 
is from the immediate through mediation to the fusion of immediacy and 
mediation. The stages of the development of experience are Consciousness, 
Self-consciousness, Reason, the latter leading to its highest level — finite 
Spiritual existence. The development of Religion follows these various 
ways in which objects are given in experience, and the three chief divisions 
of Religion are determined accordingly: Natural Religion is religion at the 
level of Consciousness; Art, Religion at the level of Self-consciousness; 
Revealed Religion is Religion at the level of Reason and Spirit. Each of 
these is again subdivided, and the subdivision follows more or less closely 
the various subdivisions of these three ultimate levels of experience — 
Consciousness, etc. Thus, in Natural Religion, we have Religion at the level 
of Sense-certainty— “Light”: Religion at the level of Perception— “Life”: 
and Religion at the level of Understanding — the reciprocal relation 
constituted by the “play of forces” appears as the relation of the “Artificer” 
to his own product. 

The general principle is not worked out in detail, with the same 
obviousness, in the case of the other two primary types of Religion — Art 
and Revealed Religion. But the same general method of development is 
pursued in these cases. 


The historical material before the mind of the writer is, as might be 
expected, the various religions which have historically appeared amongst 
mankind. These religions are treated, however, as illustrations of principles 
dominating the religious consciousness m general, rather than as merely 
historical phenomena. 

With the succeeding argument should be read Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Religion, Part II, Sections I and I, and Part III. 


Natural Religion 


SPIRIT knowing spirit is consciousness of itself; and is to itself in the form 
of objectivity. It is; and is at the same time self-existence (Fursichsein). It is 
for itself; it is the aspect of self-consciousness, and is so in contrast to the 
aspect of its consciousness, the aspect by which it relates itself to itself as 
object. In its consciousness there is the opposition and in consequence the 
determinateness of the form in which it appears to itself and knows itself. It 
is with this determinateness of shape that we have alone to do in 
considering religion; for its essential unembodied principle, its pure notion, 
has already come to light. The distinction of consciousness and self- 
consciousness, however, falls at the same time within this notion. The form 
or shape of religion does not contain the existence of spirit in the sense of 
its being nature detached and free from thought, nor in the sense of its being 
thought detached from existence. The shape assumed by religion is 
existence contained and preserved in thought as well as a something 
thought which is consciously existent. 

It is by the determinate character of this form, in which spirit knows 
itself, that one religion is distinguished from another. But we have at the 
same time to note that the systematic exposition of this knowledge about 
itself, in terms of this individual specific character, does not as a fact 


exhaust the whole nature of an actual religion. The series of different 
religions, which will come before us, just as much sets forth again merely 
the different aspects of a single religion, and indeed of every single religion, 
and the imagery, the conscious ideas, which seem to mark off one concrete 
religion from another, make their appearance in each. All the same the 
diversity must also be looked at as a diversity of religion. For while spirit 
lives in the distinction of its consciousness and its self-consciousness, the 
process it goes through finds its goal in the transcendence of this 
fundamental distinction and in giving the form of self-consciousness to the 
given shape which is object of consciousness. This distinction, however, is 
not eo ipso transcended by the fact that the shapes, which that 
consciousness contains, have also the moments of self in them, and that 
God is presented as self-consciousness. The consciously presented self is 
not the actual concrete self. In order that this, like every other more specific 
determination of the shape, may in truth belong to this shape, it has partly to 
be put into this shape by the action of self-consciousness, and partly the 
lower determination must show itself to be cancelled and transcended and 
comprehended by the higher. For what is consciously presented (vorgestellt) 
only ceases to be something “presented” and alien to spirit’s knowledge, by 
the self having produced it, and so viewing the determination of the object 
as its own determination, and hence seeing itself in that object. By this 
operation, the lower determination [that of being something “presented”’] 
has at once vanished; for doing anything is a negative process which is 
carried through at the expense of something else. So far as that lower 
determination still continues to appear, it has withdrawn into the condition 
of unessentiality: just as, on the other hand, where the lower still 
predominates, while the higher is also present, the one coexists in a self-less 
way alongside of the other. While, therefore, the various ideas falling within 
a single religion no doubt exhibit the whole course taken by the forms of 


religion, the character of each is determined by the particular unity of 
consciousness and self-consciousness; that is to say, by the fact that the self- 
consciousness has taken into itself the determination belonging to the object 
of consciousness, has, by its own action, made that determination altogether 
its own, and knows it to be the essential one as compared with the others. 

The truth of belief in a given determination of the religious spirit shows 
itself in this, that the actual spirit is constituted after the same manner as the 
shape in which spirit beholds itself in religion; thus e.g. the incarnation of 
God, which is found in Eastern religion, has no truth, because the concrete 
actual spirit of this religion is without the reconciliation this principle 
implies. 

It is not in place here to return from the totality of specific 
determinations back to the individual determination, and show in what 
shape the plenitude of all the others is contained within it and within its 
particular form of religion. The higher form, when put back under a lower, 
is deprived of its significance for self-conscious spirit, belongs to spirit 
merely in a superficial way, and is for it at the level of presentation. The 
higher form has to be considered in its own peculiar significance, and dealt 
with where it is the principle of a particular religion, and is certified and 
approved by its actual spirit. 


God as Light 


SPIRIT, as the absolute Being,, which is self-consciousness-or the self- 
conscious absolute Being, which is all truth and knows all reality as itself 
— is, to begin with, merely its notion and principle in contrast to the reality 
which it gives itself in the process of its conscious activity. And this notion 
is, as contrasted with the clear daylight of that explicit development, the 


darkness and night of its inner life; in contrast to the existence of its various 
moments as independent forms or shapes, this notion is the creative secret 
of its birth. This secret has its revelation within itself; for existence has its 
necessary place in this notion, because this notion is spirit knowing itself, 
and thus possesses in its own nature the moment of being consciousness and 
of presenting itself objectively. We have here the pure ego, which in its 
externalization, in itself gua universal object, has the certainty of self; in 
other words, this object is, for the ego, the interfusion of all thought and all 
reality. 

When the first and immediate cleavage is made within self-knowing 
Absolute Spirit, its shape assumes that character which belongs to 
immediate consciousness or to sense-certainty. It beholds itself in the form 
of being; but not being in the sense of what is without spirit, containing 
only the contingent qualities of sensation — the kind of being that belongs 
to sense-certainty. Its being is filled with the content of spirit. It also 
includes within it the form which we. found in the case of immediate self- 
consciousness, the form of lord and master, in regard to the self- 
consciousness of spirit which retreats from its object. 

This being, having as its content the notion of spirit, is, then, the shape of 
spirit in relation simply to itself — the form of having no special shape at 
all. In virtue of this characteristic, this shape is the pure all-containing, all- 
suffusing Light of the Sunrise, which preserves itself in its formless 
indeterminate substantiality. Its counterpart, its otherness, is the equally 
simple negative — Darkness. The process of its own externalization, its 
creations in the unresisting element of its counterpart, are bursts of Light. 
At the same time in their ultimate simplicity they are its way of becoming 
something for itself, and its return from its objective existence, streams of 
fire consuming its embodiment. The distinction, which it gives itself, no 


doubt thrives abundantly on the substance of existence, and shapes itself as 


the diverse forms of nature. But the essential simplicity of its thought 
rambles and roves about inconstant and inconsistent, enlarges its bounds to 
measureless extent, and its beauty heightened to splendour is lost in its 
sublimity. 

The content, which this state of pure being evolves, its perceptive 
activity, is, therefore, an unreal by-play on this substance which merely 
rises, without setting into itself to become subject and secure firmly its 
distinctions through the self. Its determinations are merely attributes, which 
do not succeed in attaining independence; they remain merely names of the 
One, called by many names. This One is clothed with the manifold powers 
of existence and with the shapes of reality, as with a soulless, selfless 
ornament; they are merely messengers of its mighty power, claiming no will 
of their own, visions of its glory, voices in its praise. 

This revel of heaving life must, however, assume the character of 
distinctive self-existence, and give enduring subsistence to its fleeting 
shapes. Immediate being, in which it places itself over against its own 
consciousness, 1s itself the negative destructive agency which dissolves its 
distinctions. It is thus in truth the Self; and spirit therefore passes on to 
know itself in the form of self. Pure Light scatters its simplicity as an 
infinity of separate forms, and presents itself as an offering to self- 
existence, that the individual may take sustainment to itself from its 
substance. 


b 
Plants and Animals as Objects of Religion 


SELF-CONSCIOUS spirit, passing away from abstract, formless essence 
and going into itself-or, in other words, having raised its immediacy to the 
level of Self — makes its simple unity assume the character of a manifold 


of self-existing entities, and is the religion of spiritual sense-perception. 
Here spirit breaks up into an innumerable plurality of weaker and stronger, 
richer and poorer spirits. This Pantheism, which, to begin with, consists in 
the quiescent subsistence of these spiritual atoms, passes into a process of 
active internal hostility. The innocence, which characterizes the flower and 
plant religions, and which is merely the selfless idea of Self, gives way to 
the seriousness of struggling warring life, to the guilt of animal religions; 
the quiescence and impotence of contemplative individuality pass into the 
destructive activity of separate self-existence. 

It is of no avail to have removed the lifelessness of abstraction from the 
things of perception, and to have raised them to the level of realities of 
spiritual perception: the animation of this spiritual kingdom has death in the 
heart of it, owing to the determinateness and the negativity, which 
overcome and trench upon the innocent indifference [of the various species 
of plants] to one another. Owing to this determinateness and negativity, the 
dispersion of spirit into the multiplicity of the passive plant-forms becomes 
a hostile process, in which the hatred stirred up by their independent self- 
existence rages and consumes. 

The actual self-consciousness at work in this dispersed and disintegrated 
spirit, takes the form of a multitude of individualized mutually-antipathetic 
folk-spirits, who fight and hate each other to the death, and consciously 
accept certain specific forms of animals as their essential being and nature: 
for they are nothing else than spirits of animals, or animal lives separate and 
cut off from one another, and with no universality consciously present in 
them. 

The characteristic of purely negative independent self-existence, 
however, consumes itself in this active hatred towards one another; and 
through this process, involved in its very principle, spirit enters into another 
shape. Independent self-existence cancelled and abolished is the form of the 


object, a form which is produced by the self, or rather is the self produced, 
the self-consuming self, i.e. the self that becomes a “thing”. The agent at 
work, therefore, retains the upper hand over these animal spirits merely 
tearing each other to pieces; and his action is not merely negative, but 
composed and positive. The consciousness of spirit is, thus, now the process 
which is above and beyond the immediate inherent [universal] nature, as 
well as transcends the abstract self-existence in isolation. Since the implicit 
inherent nature is reduced, through opposition, to the level of a specific 
character, it is no longer the proper form of Absolute Spirit, but a reality 
which its consciousness finds lying over against itself as an ordinary 
existing fact and cancels; at the same time this consciousness is not merely 
this negative cancelling self-existent being, but produces its own objective 
idea of itself,-self-existence put forth in the form of an object. This process 
of production 1s, all the same, not yet perfect production; it is a conditioned 
activity, the forming of a given material. 


The Artificer 


SPIRIT, then, here takes the form of the artificer, and its action, when 
producing itself as object, but without having as yet grasped the thought of 
itself, 1s an instinctive kind of working, like bees building their cells. 

The first form, because immediate, has the abstract character of 
“understanding”, and the work accomplished is not yet in itself endued with 
spirit. The crystals of Pyramids and Obelisks, simple combinations of 
straight lines with even surfaces and equal relations of parts in which the 
incommensurability of roundness is set aside — these are the works 
produced by this artificer, the worker of the strict form. Owing to the purely 
abstract intelligible nature of the form, the work is not in itself its own true 


significance; it is not the spiritual self. Thus, either the works produced only 
receive spirit into them as an alien, departed spirit, one that has forsaken its 
living suffusion and permeation with reality, and, being itself dead, enters 
into these lifeless crystals; or they take up an external relation to spirit as 
something which is itself there externally and not as spirit — they are 
related to it as to the Orient Light, which throws its significance on them. 

The separation of elements from which spirit as artificer starts — the 
separation of the implicit essential nature, which becomes the material it 
works upon, and independent self-existence, which is the aspect of the self- 
consciousness at work-this division has become objective to spirit in its 
work. Its further endeavour has to be directed to cancelling and doing away 
with this separation of soul and body; it must strive to clothe and give 
embodied shape to soul per se, and endow the body with soul. The two 
aspects, in that they are brought closer to one another, bear towards each 
other, in this condition, the character of ideally presented spirit and of 
enveloping shell. Spirit’s oneness with itself contains this opposition of 
individuality and universality. As the work comes closer to itself in the 
coming together of its aspects, there comes about thereby at the same time 
the other fact, that the work comes closer to the self-consciousness 
performing it, and that the latter attains in the work knowledge of itself as it 
truly is. In this way, however, the work merely constitutes to begin with the 
abstract side of the activity of spirit, which does not yet know the content of 
this activity within itself but in its work, which is a “thing”. The artificer as 
such, spirit in its entirety, has not yet appeared; the artificer is still the inner, 
hidden reality, which qua entire is present only as broken up into active 
self-consciousness and the object it has produced. 

The surrounding habitation, then, external reality, which has so far been 
raised merely to the abstract form of the understanding, is worked up by the 
artificer into a more animated form. The artificer employs plant life for this 


purpose, which is no longer sacred as in the previous case of inactive 
impotent pantheism; rather the artificer, who grasps himself as the self 
existent reality, takes that plant life as something to be used and degrades it 
to an external aspect, to the level of an ornament. But it is not turned to use 
without some alteration: for the worker producing the self-conscious form 
destroys at the same time the transitoriness, inherently characteristic of the 
immediate existence of this life, and brings its organic forms nearer to the 
more exact and more universal forms of thought. The organic form, which, 
left to itself, grows and thrives in particularity, being on its side subjugated 
by the form of thought, elevates in turn these straight-lined and level shapes 
into more animated roundness — a blending which becomes the root of free 
architecture. 

This dwelling, (the aspect of the universal element or inorganic nature of 
spirit), also includes within it now a form of individuality, which brings 
nearer to actuality the spirit that was formerly separated from existence and 
external or internal thereto, and thus makes the work to accord more with 
active self-consciousness. The worker lays hold, first of all, on the form of 
self-existence in general, on the forms of animal life. That he is no longer 
directly aware of himself in animal life, he shows by the fact that in 
reference to this he constitutes himself the productive force, and knows 
himself in it as being his own work, whereby the animal shape at the same 
time is one which is superseded and becomes the hieroglyphic symbol of 
another meaning, the hieroglyph of a thought. Hence also this shape is no 
longer solely and entirely used by the worker, but becomes blended with the 
shape embodying thought, with the human form. Still, the work lacks the 
form and existence where self exists as self: it also fails to express in its 
very nature that it includes within itself an inner meaning; it lacks language, 
the element in which the sense and meaning contained are actually present. 
The work done, therefore, even when quite purified of the animal aspect, 


and bearing the form and shape of self-consciousness alone, is still the 
silent soundless shape, which needs the rays of the rising sun in order to 
have a sound which, when produced by light, is even then merely noise and 
not speech, shows merely an outer self, not the inner self. 

Contrasted with this outer self of the form and shape, stands the other 
form, which indicates that it has in it an inner being. Nature, turning back 
into its essential being, degrades its multiplicity of life, ever individualizing 
itself and confounding itself in its own process, to the level of an 
unessential encasing shell, which is the covering for the inner being. And as 
yet this inner being is still simple darkness, the unmoved, the black formless 
stone. 

Both representations contain inwardness and existence — the two 
moments of spirit: and both kinds of manifestation contain both moments at 
once in a relation of opposition, the self both as inward and as outward. 
Both have to be united. The soul of the statue in human form does not yet 
come out of the inner being, is not yet speech, objective existence of self 
which is inherently internal — and the inner being of multiform existence is 
still without voice or sound, still draws no distinctions within itself, and is 
still separated from its outer being, to which all distinctions belong. The 
artificer, therefore, combines both by blending the forms of nature and self- 
consciousness; and these ambiguous beings, a riddle to themselves — the 
conscious struggling with what has no consciousness, the simple inner with 
the multiform outer, the darkness of thought mated with the clearness of 
expression — these break out into the language of a wisdom that is darkly 
deep and difficult to understand. 

With the production of this work, the instinctive method of working 
ceases, which, in contrast to self-consciousness, produced a work devoid of 
consciousness. For here the activity of the artificer, which constitutes self- 
consciousness, comes face to face with an inner being equally self- 


conscious and giving itself expression. He has therein raised himself by his 
work up to the point where his conscious life breaks asunder, where spirit 
greets spirit. In this unity of self-conscious spirit with itself, so far as it is 
aware of being embodiment and object of its own consciousness, its 
blending and mingling with the unconscious state of immediate shapes of 
nature become purified. These monsters in form and shape, word and deed, 
are resolved and dissolved into a shape which is spiritual-an outer which 
has entered into itself, an inner which expresses itself out of itself and in 
itself,-they pass into thought, which brings forth itself, preserves the shape 
and form suited to thought, and is transparent existence. Spirit is Artist. 


B 
Religion in the Form of Art 


SPIRIT has raised the shape in which it is object for its own consciousness 
into the form of consciousness itself; and spirit produces such a shape for 
itself. The artificer has given up the synthesizing activity, that blending of 
the heterogeneous forms of thought and nature. When the shape has gained 
the form of self-conscious activity, the artificer has become a spiritual 
workman. 

If we next ask, what the actual spirit is, which finds in the religion of art 
the consciousness of its Absolute, it turns out that this is the ethical or 
objective spirit. This spirit is not merely the universal substance of all 
individuals; but when this substance 1s said to have, as an objective fact for 
actual consciousness, the form of consciousness, this amounts to saying that 
the substance, which is individualized, is known by the individuals within it 
as their proper essence and their own achievement. It is for them neither the 
Light of the World, in whose, unity the self-existence of self-consciousness 
is contained only negatively, only transitorily, and beholds the lord and 


master of its reality; nor is it the restless waste and destruction of hostile 
nations; nor their subjection to “castes”, which together constitute the 
semblance of organization of a completed whole, where, however, the 
universal freedom of the individuals concerned is wanting. Rather this spirit 
is a free nation, in which custom and order constitute the common 
substance of all, whose reality and existence each and every one knows to 
be his own will and his own deed. 

The religion of the ethical spirit, however, raises it above its actual 
realization, and is the return from its objectivity into pure knowledge of 
itself. Since an ethically constituted nation lives in direct unity with its own 
substance, and does not contain the principle of pure individualism of self- 
consciousness, the religion characteristic of its sphere first appears in 
complete form in its parting from its stable security. For the reality of the 
ethical substance rests partly on its quiet unchangeableness as contrasted 
with the absolute process of self-consciousness; and consequently on the 
fact that this self-consciousness has not yet left its serene life of customary 
convention and its confident security therein, and gone into itself. Partly, 
again, that reality rests on its organization into a plurality of rights and 
duties, as also on its organized distribution into the spheres of the various 
classes, each with its particular way of acting which co-operates to form the 
whole; and hence rests on the fact that the individual is contented with the 
limitation of his existence, and has not yet grasped the unrestricted thought 
of his free self. But that serene immediate confidence in the substance of 
this ethical life turns back into trust in self and certainty of self; and the 
plurality of rights and duties, as well as the restricted particular action this 
involves, is the same dialectic process in the sphere of the ethical life as the 
plurality of “things” and their various “qualities” — a process which only 
comes to rest and stability in the simplicity of spirit certain of self 


The complete fulfilment of the ethical life in free self-consciousness, and 
the destined consummation (Schicksal) of the ethical world, are therefore 
that individuality which has entered into itself; the condition is one of 
absolute levity on the part of the ethical spirit; it has dissipated and resolved 
into itself all the firmly established distinctions constituting its own 
stability, and the separate spheres of its own articulated organization and, 
being perfectly sure of itself, has attained to boundless cheerfulness of heart 
and the freest enjoyment of itself. This simple certainly of spirit within 
itself has a double meaning; it is quiet stability and solid truth, as well as 
absolute unrest, and the disappearance of the ethical order. It turns round, 
however, into the latter; for the truth of the ethical spirit lies primarily just 
in this substantial objectivity and trust, in which the self does not know 
itself as free individual, and which, therefore, in this inner subjectivity, in 
the self becoming free, falls into ruins. Since then its trust is broken, and the 
substance of the nation cracked, spirit, which was the connecting medium 
of unstable extremes, has now come forward as an extreme — that of self- 
consciousness grasping itself as essential and ultimate. This is spirit certain 
within itself, which mourns over the loss of its world, and now out of the 
purity of self produces its own essential being, raised above actual reality. 

At such an epoch art in absolute form comes on the scene. At the earlier 
stage it is instinctive in its operation; its operation is steeped in existence, 
works its way out of existence and works right into the existent; it does not 
find its substance in the free life of an ethical order, and hence, too, as 
regards the self operating does not exercise free spiritual activity. 

Later on, spirit goes beyond art in order to gain its higher manifestation, 
viz. that of being not merely the substance born and produced out of the 
self, but of being. in its manifestation as object, this very self; it seeks at 
that higher level not merely to bring forth itself out of its own notion, but to 


have its very notion as its shape, so that the notion and the work of art 
produced may know each other reciprocally as one and the same. 

Since, then, the ethical substance has withdrawn from its objective 
existence into its pure self-consciousness, this is the aspect of the notion, or 
the activity with which spirit brings itself forth as object. It is pure form, 
because the individual in ethical obedience and service has so worked off 
every unconscious existence and every fixed determination, as_ the 
substance has itself become this fluid and undifferentiated essence. This 
form is the night in which the substance was betrayed, and made itself 
subject. It is out of this night of pure certainty of self that the ethical spirit 
rises again in a shape freed from nature and its own immediate existence. 

The existence of the pure notion into which spirit has fled from its bodily 
shape, 1s an individual, which spirit selects as the vessel for its sorrow. 
Spirit acts in this individual as his universal and his power, from which he 
suffers violence, as his element of “Pathos”, by having given himself over 
to which his self-consciousness loses freedom. But that positive power 
belonging to the universal is overcome by the pure self of the individual, the 
negative power. This pure activity, conscious of its inalienable force, 
wrestles with the unembodied essential being. Becoming its master, this 
negative activity has turned the element of pathos into its own material, and 
given itself its content; and this unity comes out as a work, universal spirit 


individualized and consciously presented. 


The Abstract Work of Art 


THE first work of art is, because immediate, abstract and particular. As 
regards itself, it has to move away from this immediate and objective phase 
towards self-consciousness, while, on the other side, the latter for itself 


endeavours in the “cult” to do away with the distinction, which it at first 
gives itself in contrast to its own spirit, and by so doing to produce a work 
of art inherently endowed with life. 

The first way in which the artistic spirit keeps as far as possible removed 
from each other its shape and its active consciousness, is immediate in 
character — the shape assumed is there as a “thing” in general. It breaks up 
into the distinction of individualness which has the shape of the self, and 
universality, which presents the inorganic nature in reference to the shape 
adopted, and is its environment and habitation. This shape assumed obtains 
its pure form, the form belonging to spirit, by the whole being raised into 
the sphere of the pure notion. It is not the crystal, belonging as we saw to 
the level of understanding, a form which housed and covered a lifeless 
element, or is shone upon externally by a soul. Nor, again, is it that 
commingling of 

the forms of nature and thought, which first arose in connexion with 
plants, thought’s activity here being still an imitation. Rather the notion 
strips off the remnant of root, branches, and leaves, still clinging to the 
forms, purifies the forms, and makes them into figures in which the crystal’s 
straight lines and surfaces are raised into incommensurable relations, so that 
the animation of the organic is taken up into the abstract form of 
understanding, and, at the same time, its essential nature- 
incommensurability-is preserved for understanding. 

The indwelling god, however, is the black stone extracted from the 
animal encasement, and suffused with the light of consciousness. The 
human form strips off the animal character with which it was mixed up. The 
animal form is for the god merely an accidental vestment; the animal 
appears alongside its true form, and has no longer a value on its own 
account, but has sunk into being a significant sign of something else, has 
become a mere symbol. By that very fact, the form assumed by the god in 


itself casts off even the restrictions of the natural conditions of animal 
existence, and hints at the internal arrangements of organic life melted 
down into the surface of the form, and pertaining only to this surface. 

The essential being of the god, however, is the unity of the universal 
existence of nature and of self-conscious spirit which in its actuality appears 
confronting the former. At the same time, being in the first instance an 
individual shape, its existence is one of the elements of nature, just as its 
self-conscious actuality is a particular national spirit. But the former is, in 
this unity, that element reflected back into spirit, nature made transparent by 
thought and united with self-conscious life. The form of the gods retains, 
therefore, within it its nature element as something transcended, as a 
shadowy, obscure memory. The utter chaos and confused struggle amongst 
the elements existing free and detached from each other, the non-ethical 
disordered realm of the Titans, is vanquished and banished to the outskirts 
of self-transparent reality, to the cloudy boundaries of the world which finds 
itself in the sphere of spirit and is there at peace. These ancient gods, first- 
born children of the union of Light with Darkness, Heaven, Earth, Ocean, 
Sun, earth’s blind typhonic Fire, and so on, are supplanted by shapes, which 
do but darkly recall those earlier titans, and which are no longer things of 
nature, but clear ethical spirits of self-conscious nations. 

This simple shape has thus destroyed within itself the dispeace of endless 
individuation, the individuation both in the life of nature, which operates 
with necessity only gua universal essence, but is contingent in its actual 
existence and process; and also in the life of a nation, which 1s scattered and 
broken into particular spheres of action and into individual centres of self- 
consciousness, and has an existence manifold in action and meaning. All 
this individuation the simplicity of this form has abolished, and brought 
together into an individuality at peace with itself. Hence the condition of 
unrest stands contrasted with this form; confronting quiescent individuality, 


the essential reality, stands self-consciousness, which, being its source and 
origin, has nothing left over for itself except to be pure activity. What 
belongs to the substance, the artist imparted entirely to his work; to himself, 
however, as a specific individuality he gave in his work no reality. He could 
only confer completeness on it by relinquishing his particular nature, 
divesting himself of his own being, and rising to the abstraction of pure 
action. 

In this first and immediate act of production, the separation of the work 
and his self-conscious activity is not yet healed again. The work 1s, 
therefore, not by itself really an animated thing; it is a whole only when its 
process of coming to be is taken along with it. The obvious and common 
element in the case of a work of art, that it is produced in consciousness and 
is made by the hand of man, is the moment of the notion existing qua 
notion, and standing in contrast to the work produced. And if this notion, 
qua the artist or spectator, is unselfish enough to declare the work of art to 
be per se absolutely animated, and to forget himself gua agent or onlooker, 
then, as against this, the notion of spirit has to be insisted on; spirit cannot 
dispense with the moment of being conscious of itself. This moment, 
however, stands in contrast to the work, because spirit, in this its primary 
disruption, gives the two sides their abstract and specifically contrasted 
characteristics of “doing” something and of being a “thing”; and their return 
to the unity they started from has not yet come about. 

The artist finds out, then, in his work, that he did not produce a reality 
like himself. No doubt there comes back to him from his work a 
consciousness in the sense that an admiring multitude honours it as the 
spirit, which is their own true nature. But this way of animating his work, 
since it renders him his self-consciousness merely in the way of admiration, 
is rather a confession to the artist that the animated work is not on the same 
level as himself. Since his self comes back to him in the form of gladness in 


general, he does not find therein the pain of his self-discipline and the pain 
of production, nor the exertion and strain of his own toil. People may, 
moreover, judge the work, or bring it offerings and gifts, or endue it with 
their consciousness in whatever way they like — if they with their 
knowledge set themselves over it, he knows how much more his act is than 
what they understand and say; if they put themselves beneath it, and 
recognize in it their own dominating essential reality, he knows himself as 
the master of this. 

The work of art hence requires another element for its existence; God 
requires another way of going forth than this, in which, out of the depths of 
his creative night, he drops into the opposite, into externality, to the 
character of a “thing” with no self-consciousness. This higher element is 
that of Language-a way of existing which is directly self-conscious 
existence. When individual self-consciousness exists in that way, it is at the 
same time directly a form of universal contagion; complete isolation of 
independent self-existent selves is at once fluent continuity and universally 
communicated unity of the many selves; it is the soul existing as soul. The 
god, then, which takes language as its medium of embodiment, is the work 
of art inherently animated, endowed with a soul, a work which directly in 
its existence contains the pure activity which was apart from and in contrast 
to the god when existing as a “thing” In other words, self-consciousness, 
when its essential being becomes objective, remains in direct unison with 
itself. It 1s, when thus at home with itself in its essential nature, pure 
thought or devotion, whose inwardness gets at the same time express 
existence in the Hymn. The hymn keeps within it the individuality of self- 
consciousness, and this individual character is at the same time perceived to 
be there universal. Devotion, kindled in every one, is a spiritual stream 
which in all the manifold self-conscious units is conscious of itself as one 
and the same function in all alike and a simple state of being. Spirit, being 


this universal self-consciousness of every one, holds in a single unity its 
pure inwardness as well as its objective existence for others and the 
independent self-existence of the individual units. 

This kind of language is distinct from another way God speaks, which is 
not that of universal self-consciousness. The Oracle, both in the case of the 
god of the religions of art as well as of the preceding religions, is the 
necessary and the first form of divine utterance. For God’s very principle 
implies that God is at once the essence of nature and of spirit, and hence has 
not merely natural but spiritual existence as well. In so far as this moment is 
merely implied as yet in God’s principle and is not realized in religion, the 
language used is, for the religious self-consciousness, the speech of an alien 
and external self-consciousness. The self-consciousness which remains 
alien and foreign to its religious communion, 1s not yet there in the way its 
essential principle requires it should be. The self is simple self-existence, 
and thereby is altogether universal self-existence; that self, however, which 
is cut off from the self-consciousness of the communion, is primarily a mere 
individual self. 

The content of this its own peculiar and individual form of speech results 
from the general determinate character which the Absolute Spirit is 
affirmed to have in its religion as such. Thus the universal spirit of the 
Sunrise, which has not yet particularized its existence, utters about the 
Absolute equally simple and universal statements, whose substantial 
content is sublime in the simplicity of its truth, but at the same time appears, 
because of this universality, trivial to the self-consciousness developing 
further. 

The further developed self, which advances to being distinctively for 
itself, rises above the pure “pathos” of [unconscious] substance, gets the 
mastery over the objectivity of the Light of the rising Sun, and knows that 
simplicity of truth to be the inherent reality (das Ansichseyende) which does 


not possess the form of contingent existence through an utterance of an 
alien self, but is the sure and unwritten law of the gods, a law that “lives for 
ever, and no man knows what time it came’’. 

As the universal truth, revealed by the “Light” of the world, has here 
returned into what is within or what is beneath, and has thus got rid of the 
form of contingent appearance; so too, on the other hand, in the religion of 
art, because God’s shape has taken on consciousness and _ hence 
individuality in general, the peculiar utterance of God, who is the spirit of 
an ethically constituted nation, is the Oracle, which knows its special 
circumstances and situation, and announces what is serviceable to its 
interests. Reflective thought, however, claims for itself the universal truths 
enunciated, because these are known as the essential inherent reality of the 
nation’s life; and the utterance of them is thus for such reflexion no longer a 
strange and alien speech, but is its very own. Just as that wise man of old 
searched in his own thought for what was worthy and good, but left it to his 
“Daimon” to find out and decide the petty contingent content of what he 
wanted to know — whether it was good for him to keep company with this 
or that person, or good for one of his friends to go on a journey, and such 
like unimportant things; in the same way the universal consciousness draws 
the knowledge about the contingent from birds, or trees, or fermenting 
earth, the steam from which deprives the self-conscious mind of its sanity 
of judgment. For what is accidental is not the object of sober reflexion, and 
is extraneous; and hence the ethical consciousness lets itself, as if by a 
throw of the dice, settle the matter in a manner that is similarly unreflective 
and extraneous. If the individual, by his understanding, determines on a 
certain course, and selects, after consideration, what is useful for him, it is 
the specific nature of his particular character which is the ground of this 
self-determination. This basis is just what is contingent; and _ that, 
knowledge which his understanding supplies as to what is useful for the 


individual, is hence just such a knowledge as that of “oracles” or of the 
“lot”; only that he who questions the oracle or lot, thereby shows the ethical 
sentiment of indifference to what is accidental, while the former, on the 
contrary, treats the inherently contingent as an essential concern of his 
thought and knowledge. Higher than both, however, is to make careful 
reflexion the oracle for contingent action, but yet to recognize that this very 
act reflected on is something contingent, because it refers to what is 
opportune and has a relation to what is particular. 

The true self-conscious existence, which spirit receives in the form of 
speech, which is not the utterance of an alien and so accidental, i.e. not 
universal, self-consciousness, is the work of art which we met with before. 
It stands in contrast to the statue, which has the character of a “thing”. As 
the statue is existence in a state of rest, the other is existence in a state of 
transience. In the case of the former, objectivity is set free and is without 
the immediate presence of a self of its own; in the latter, on the other hand, 
objectivity is too much confined within the self, attains insufficiently to 
definite embodiment, and is, like time, no longer there just as soon as it is 
there. 

The religious Cult constitutes the process of the two sides — a process in 
which the divine embodiment in motion within the pure feeling-element of 
self-consciousness, and its embodiment at rest in the element of thinghood, 
reciprocally abandon the different character each possesses, and the unity, 
which is the underlying principle of their being, becomes an existing fact. 
Here in the Cult, the self gives itself a consciousness of the Divine Being 
descending from its remoteness into it, and this Divine Being, which was 
formerly the unreal and merely objective, thereby receives the proper 
actuality of self-consciousness. 

This principle of the Cult is essentially contained and present already in 
the flow of the melody of the Hymn. These hymns of devotion are the way 


the self obtains immediate pure satisfaction through and within itself. It is 
the soul purified, which, in the purity it thus attains, is immediately and 
only absolute Being, and is one with absolute Being. The soul, because of 
its abstract character, is not consciousness distinguishing its object from 
itself, and is thus merely the night of the object’s existence and the place 
prepared for its shape. The abstract Cult, therefore, raises the self into being 
this pure divine element. The soul fulfils the attainment of this purity in a 
conscious way. Still the soul is not yet the self, which has descended to the 
depths of its being, and knows itself as evil. It is something that merely is, a 
soul, which cleanses its exterior with the washing of water, and robes it in 
white, while its innermost traverses the imaginatively presented path of 
labour, punishment, and reward, the way of spiritual discipline in general, 
of relinquishing its particularity — the road by which it reaches the 
mansions and the fellowship of the blest. 

This ceremonial cult is, in its first form, merely in secret, i.e. is a 
fulfilment accomplished merely in idea, and unreal in fact. It has to become 
a real act, for an unreal act is a contradiction in terms. Consciousness proper 
thereby raises itself to the level of its pure self-consciousness. The essential 
Being has in it the significance of a free object; through the actual cult this 
object turns back into the self; and in so far as, in pure consciousness, it has 
the significance of absolute Being dwelling in its purity beyond actual 
reality, this Being descends, through this mediating process of the cult, from 
its universality into individual form, and thus combines and unites with 
actual reality. 

The way the two sides make their appearance in the act is of such a 
character that the self-conscious aspect, so far as it is actual consciousness, 
finds the absolute Being manifesting itself as actual nature. On the one 
hand, nature belongs to self-consciousness as its possession and property, 
and stands for what has no existence per se. On the other hand, nature is its 


proper immediate reality and particularity, which is equally regarded as not 
essential, and is superseded. At the same time, that external nature has the 
opposite significance for its pure consciousness — viz. the significance of 
being the inherently real, for which the self sacrifices its own [relative] 
unreality, just as, conversely, the self sacrifices the unessential aspect of 
nature to itself. The act is thereby a spiritual movement, because it is this 
double-sided process of cancelling the abstraction of absolute Being (which 
is the way devotion determines the object), and making it something 
concrete and actual, and, on the other hand, of cancelling the actual (which 
is the way the agent determines the object and the self acting), and raising it 
into universality. 

The practice of the religious Cult begins, therefore, with the pure and 
simple “offering up” or “surrender” of a possession, which the owner, 
apparently without any profit whatsoever to himself, pours away or lets rise 
up in smoke. By so doing he renounces before the absolute Being of his 
pure consciousness all possession and right of property and enjoyment 
thereof; renounces personality and the reversion of his action to his self; and 
instead, reflects the act into the universal, into the absolute Being rather 
than into himself. Conversely, however, the objective ultimate Being too is 
annihilated in that very process. The animal offered up is the symbol of a 
god; the fruits consumed are the actual living Ceres and Bacchus. In the 
former die the powers of the upper law the [Olympians] which has blood 
and actual life, in the latter the powers of the lower law [the Furies] which 
possesses in bloodless form secret and crafty power. 

The sacrifice of the divine substance, so far as it is active, belongs to the 
side of self-consciousness. That this concrete act may be possible, the 
absolute Being must have from the start implicitly sacrificed itself. This it 
has done in the fact that it has given itself definite existence, and made itself 
an individual animal and fruit of the earth. The self actively sacrificing 


demonstrates in actual existence, and sets before its own consciousness, this 
already implicitly completed self-renunciation on the part of absolute 
Being; and replaces that immediate reality, which absolute Being has, by 
the higher, viz. that of the self making the sacrifice. For the unity which has 
arisen, and which is the outcome of transcending the singleness and 
separation of the two sides, is not merely negative destructive fate, but has a 
positive significance. It is merely for the abstract Being of the nether world 
that the sacrifice offered to it is wholly surrendered and devoted; and, in 
consequence, it is only for that Being that the reflexion of personal 
possession and individual self-existence back into the Universal is marked 
distinct from the self as such. At the same time, however, this is only a 
trifling part; and the other act of sacrifice is merely the destruction of what 
cannot be used, and is really the preparation of the offered substance for a 
meal, the feast that cheats the act out of its negative significance. The 
person making the offering at that first sacrifice reserves the greatest share 
for his own enjoyment; and reserves from the latter sacrifice what is useful 
for the same purpose. This enjoyment is the negative power which cancels 
the absolute Being as well as the singleness; and this enjoyment is, at the 
same time, the positive actual reality in which the objective existence of 
absolute Being is transmuted into self-conscious existence, and the self has 
consciousness of its unity with its Absolute. 

This cult, for the rest, is indeed an actual act, although its meaning lies 
for the most part only in devotion. What pertains to devotion is not 
objectively produced, just as the result when confined to the feeling of 
enjoyment is robbed of its external existence. The Cult, therefore, goes 
further, and replaces this defect, in the first instance by giving its devotion 
an objective subsistence, since the cult is the common task-or the individual 
takes for each and all to do-which produces for the honour and glory of God 
a House for Him to dwell in and adornment for His presence. By so doing, 


partly the external objectivity of statuary is cancelled; for by thus dedicating 
his gifts and his labours the worker makes God well disposed towards him 
and looks on his self as detached and appertaining to God. Partly, too, this 
action is not the individual labour of the artist; this particularity is dissolved 
in the universality. But it is not only the honour of God which is brought 
about, and the blessing of His countenance and favour is not only shed in 
idea and imagination on the worker; the work also has a meaning the 
reverse of the first which was that of self-renunciation and of honour done 
to what is alien and external. The Halls and Dwellings of God are for the 
use of man, the treasures preserved there are in time of need his own; the 
honour which God enjoys in his decorative adornment, is the honour and 
glory of the artistic and magnanimous nation. At the festival season, the 
people adorn their own dwellings, their own garments, as well as God’s 
establishments with furnishings of elegance and grace. In this manner they 
receive a return for their gifts from a responsive and grateful God; and 
receive the proofs of His favour-wherein the nation became bound to the 
God because of the work done for Him-not as a hope and a deferred 
realization, but rather, in testifying to His honour and in presenting gifts, the 
nation finds directly and at once the enjoyment of its own wealth and 


adornment. 


b 
The Living Work of Art 


THAT nation which approaches its god in the cult of the religion of art is an 
ethically constituted nation, knowing its State and the acts of the State to be 
the will and the achievement of its own self. This universal spirit, 
confronting the self-conscious nation, is consequently not the “Light-God”, 
which, being selfless does not contain the certainty of the individual selves, 


but is only their universal ultimate Being and the dominating imperious 
power, wherein they disappear. The religious cult of this simple 
unembodied ultimate Being gives back, therefore, to its votaries in the main 
merely this: that they are the nation of their god. It secures for them merely 
their stable subsistence, and their simple substance as a whole; it does not 
secure for them their actual self; this is indeed rejected. For they revere their 
god as the empty profound, not as spirit. The cult, however, of the religion 
of art, on the other hand, is without that abstract simplicity of the absolute 
Being, and therefore without its “profundity”. But that Being, which is 
directly at one with the self, is inherently spirit and comprehending truth, 
although not yet truth known explicitly, in other words not knowing the 
“depths” of its nature. Because this Absolute, then, implies self, 
consciousness finds itself at home with it when it appears; and, in the cult, 
this consciousness receives not merely the general title to its own 
subsistence, but also its self-conscious existence within it: just as, 
conversely, the Absolute has no being in a despised and outcast nation 
whose mere substance is acknowledged, whose reality is selfless, but in the 
nation whose self is acknowledged as living in its substance. 

From the ceremonial cult, then, self-consciousness that is at peace and 
satisfied in its ultimate Being turns away, as also does the god that has 
entered into self-consciousness as into its place of habitation. This place 1s, 
by itself, the night of mere “substance”, or its pure individuality; but no 
longer the strained and striving individuality of the artist, which has not yet 
reconciled itself with its essential Being that is striving to become objective; 
it is the night [substance] satisfied, having its “pathos” within it and in want 
of nothing, because it comes back from intuition, from objectivity which is 
overcome and superseded. 

This “pathos” is, by itself, the Being of the Rising Sun, a Being, 
however, which has now “set” and disappeared within itself, and has its 


own “setting”, self-consciousness, within it, and so contains existence and 
reality. 

It has here traversed the process of its actualization. Descending from its 
pure essentiality and becoming an objective force of nature and the 
expressions of this force, it is an existence relative to an other, an objective 
existence for the self by which it is consumed. The silent inner being of 
selfless nature attains in its fruits the stage where nature, duly self-prepared 
and digested, offers itself as material for the life which has a self. In its 
being useful for food and drink it reaches its highest perfection. For therein 
it is the possibility of a higher existence, and comes in touch with spiritual 
existence. In its metamorphosis the spirit of the earth has developed and 
become partly a silently energizing substance, partly spiritual ferment; in 
the first case it is the feminine principle, the nursing mother, in the other the 
masculine principle, the self-driving force of self-conscious existence. 

In this enjoyment, then, that orient “Light” of the world is discovered for 
what it really is: Enjoyment is the Mystery of its being. For mysticism 1s not 
concealment of a secret, or ignorance; it consists in the self knowing itself 
to be one with absolute Being, and in this latter, therefore, becoming 
revealed. Only the self is revealed to itself; or what is manifest is so merely 
in the immediate certainty of itself. But it 1s just in such certainty that 
simple absolute Being has been placed by the cult. As a thing that can be 
used, it has not only existence which is seen, felt, smelt, tasted; it is also 
object of desire, and, by actually being enjoyed, it becomes one with the 
self, and thereby disclosed completely to this self, and made manifest. 

When we say of anything, “it is manifest to reason, to the heart’, it is in 
point of fact still secret, for it still lacks the actual certainty of immediate 
existence, both the certainty regarding what is objective, and the certainty 
of enjoyment, a certainty which in religion, however, is not only immediate 


and unreflecting, but at the same time purely cognitive certainty of self. 


What has thus been, through the cult, revealed to self-conscious spirit 
within itself, is simple absolute Being; and this has been revealed partly as 
the process of passing out of its dark night of concealment up to the level of 
consciousness, to be there its silently nurturing substance; partly, however, 
as the process of losing itself again in nether darkness, in the self, and of 
waiting above merely with the silent yearning of motherhood. The more 
conspicuous moving impulse, however, is the variously named “Light” of 
the Rising Sun and its tumult of heaving life, which, having likewise 
desisted from its abstract state of being, has first embodied itself in 
objective existence in the fruits of the earth, and then, surrendering itself to 
self-consciousness, attained there to its proper realization; and now it 
curvets and careers about in the guise of a crowd of excited, fervid women, 
the unrestrained revel of nature in self-conscious form. 

Still, however, it is only Absolute Spirit in the sense of this simple 
abstract Being, not as spirit per se, that is discovered to consciousness: 1.e. 
it is merely immediate spirit, the spirit of nature. Its self-conscious life is 
therefore merely the mystery of the Bread and the Wine, of Ceres and 
Bacchus, not of the other, the strictly higher, gods [of Olympus], whose 
individuality includes, as an essential moment, self-consciousness as such. 
Spirit has not yet gua self-conscious spirit offered itself up to it, and the 
mystery of bread and wine is not yet the mystery of flesh and blood. 

This unstable divine revel must come to rest as an object, and the 
enthusiasm, which did not reach consciousness, must produce a work which 
confronts it as the statue stands over against the enthusiasm of the artist in 
the previous case — a work indeed that is equally complete and finished, 
yet not as an inherently lifeless but as a living self. Such a cult is the 
Festival which man makes in his own honour, though not yet imparting to a 
cult of that kind the significance of the Absolute Being; for it is the ultimate 
Being that is first revealed to him, not yet Spirit — not such a Being as 


essentially takes on human form. But this cult provides the basis for this 
revelation, and lays out its moments individually and separately. Thus we 
here get the abstract moment of the living embodiment of ultimate Being, 
just as formerly we had the unity of both in the state of unconstrained 
emotional fervency. In the place of the statue man thus puts himself as the 
figure elaborated and moulded for perfectly free movement, just as the 
statue is the perfectly free state of quiescence. If every individual knows 
how to play the part at least of a torchbearer, one of them comes 
prominently forward who is the very embodiment of the movement, the 
smooth elaboration, the fluent energy and force of all the members. He is a 
lively and living work of art, which matches strength with its beauty; and to 
him is given, as a reward for his force and energy, the adornment, with 
which the statue was honoured [in the former type of religion], and the 
honour of being, amongst his own nation,, instead of a god in stone, the 
highest bodily representation of what the essential Being of the nation is. 

In both the representations, which have just come before us, there is 
present the unity of self-consciousness and spiritual Being; but they still 
lack their due balance and equilibrium. In the case of the bacchic revelling 
enthusiasm the self is beside itself; in bodily beauty of form it is spiritual 
Being that is outside itself. The dim obscurity of consciousness in the one 
case and its wild stammering utterance, must be taken up into the 
transparent existence of the latter; and the clear but spiritless form of the 
latter, into the emotional inwardness of the former. The perfect element in 
which the inwardness is as external as the externality is inward, is once 
again Language. But it is neither the language of the oracle, entirely 
contingent in its content and altogether individual in character; nor is it the 
emotional hymn sung in praise of a merely individual god; nor is it the 
meaningless stammer of delirious bacchantic revelry. It has attained to its 


clear and universal content and meaning. Its content is clear, for the 


artificer has passed out of the previous state of entirely substantial 
enthusiasm, and worked himself into a definite shape, which is his own 
proper existence, permeated through all its movements by self-conscious 
soul, and is that of his contemporaries. Its content is universal, for in this 
festival, which is to the honour of man, there vanishes the onesidedness 
peculiar to figures represented in statues, which merely contain a national 
spirit, a determinate character of the godhead. The finely built warrior is 
indeed the honour and glory of his particular nation; but he is a physical or 
corporeal individuality in which are sunk out of sight the expanse and the 
seriousness of meaning, and the inner character of the spirit which underlies 
the particular mode of life, the peculiar petitions, the needs and the customs 
of his nation. In relinquishing all this for complete corporeal embodiment, 
spirit has laid aside the particular impressions, the special tones and chords 
of that nature which it, as the actual spirit of the nation, includes. Its nation, 
therefore, is no longer conscious in this spirit of its special particular 
character, but rather of having laid this aside, and of the universality of its 


human existence. 


The Spiritual Work of Art 


THE national spirits, which become conscious of their being in the shape of 
some particular animal, coalesce into one single spirit. Thus it is that the 
separate artistically beautiful national spirits combine to form a Pantheon, 
the element and habitation of which is Language. Pure intuition of self in 
the sense of universal human nature takes, when the national spirit is 
actualized, this form: the national spirit combines with the others (which 
with it constitute, through nature and natural conditions, one people), in a 
common undertaking, and for this task builds up a collective nation, and, 


with that, a collective heaven. This universality, to which spirit attains in its 
existence, is, nevertheless, merely this first universality, which, to begin 
with, starts from the individuality of ethical life, has not yet overcome its 
immediacy, has not yet built up a single state out of these separate national 
elements. The ethical life of an actual national spirit rests partly on the 
immediate confiding trust of the individuals in the whole of their nation, 
partly in the direct share which all, in spite of differences of class, take in 
the decisions and acts of its government. In the union, not in the first 
instance to secure a permanent order but merely for a common act, that 
freedom of participation on the part of each and all is for the nonce set 
aside. This first community of life is, therefore, an assemblage of 
individualities rather than the dominion and control of abstract thought, 
which would rob the individuals of their self-conscious share in the will and 
act of the whole. 

The assembly of national spirits constitutes a circle of forms and shapes, 
which now embraces the whole of nature, as well as the whole ethical 
world. They too are under the supreme command rather than the supreme 
dominion of the One. By themselves, they are the universal substances 
embodying what the self-conscious essential reality inherently is and does. 
This, however, constitutes the moving force, and, in the first instance, at 
least the centre, with which those universal entities are concerned, and 
which, to begin with, seems to unite in a merely accidental way all that they 
variously accomplish. But it is the return of the divine Being to self- 
consciousness which already contains the reason that self-consciousness 
forms the centre for those divine forces, and conceals their essential unity in 
the first instance under the guise of a friendly external relation between both 
worlds. 

The same universality, which belongs to this content, attaches 
necessarily also to that form of consciousness in which the content appears. 


It is no longer the concrete acts of the cult; it is an action which is not 
indeed raised as yet to the level of the notion, but only to that of ideas, the 
synthetic connexion of self-conscious and external existence. The element 
in which these presented ideas exist, language, is the earliest language, the 
Epic as such., which contains the universal content, at any rate universal in 
the sense of completeness of the world presented, though not in the sense of 
universality of thought. The Minstrel is the individual and actual spirit from 
whom, as a subject of this world, it is produced, and by whom it is borne. 
His “pathos” is not the deafening power of nature, but Mnemosyne, 
Recollection, a gradually evolved inwardness, the memory of an essential 
mode of being once directly present. He is the organ and instrument whose 
content is passing away; it is not his own self which is of any account, but 
his muse, his universal song. What, however, is present in fact, has the form 
of an inferential process, where the one extreme of universality, the world 
of gods, is connected with individuality, the minstrel, through the middle 
term of particularity. The middle term is the nation in its heroes, who are 
individual men like the minstrel, but only ideally presented, and thereby at 
the same time universal like the free extreme of universality, the gods. 

In this Epic, then, what is inherently established in the cult, the relation 
of the divine to the human, is set forth and displayed as a whole to 
consciousness. The content is an “act” of the essential Being conscious of 
itself. Acting disturbs the peace of the substance, and awakens the essential 
Being; and by so doing its simple unity is divided into parts, and opened up 
into the manifold world of natural powers and ethical forces. The act is the 
violation of the peaceful earth; it is the trench which, vivified by the blood 
of the living, calls forth the spirits of the departed, who are thirsting for life, 
and who receive it in the action of self-consciousness. There are two sides 
to the business the universal activity is concerned to accomplish: the side of 
the self-in virtue of which it is brought about by a collection of actual 


nations with the prominent individualities at the head of them; and the side 
of the universal — in virtue of which it is brought about by their substantial 
forces. The relation of the two, however, took, as we saw just now, the 
character of being the synthetic connexion of universal and individual, 1.e. 
of being a process of ideal presentation. On this specific character depends 
the judgment regarding this world. 

The relation of the two is, by this means, a commingling of both, which 
illogically divides the unity of the action, and in a needless fashion throws 
the act from one side over to the other. The universal powers have the form 
of individual beings, and thus have in them the principle from which action 
comes; when they effect anything, therefore, this seems to proceed as 
entirely from them and to be as free as in the case of men. Hence both gods 
and men have done one and the same thing. The seriousness with which 
those divine powers go to work is ridiculously unnecessary, since they are 
in point of fact the moving force of the individualities engaged in the acts; 
while the strain and toil of the latter again is an equally useless effort, since 
the former direct and manage everything. Overzealous mortal creatures, 
who are as nothing, are at the same time the mighty self that brings into 
subjection the universal beings, offends the gods, and procures for them 
actual reality and an interest in acting. Just as, conversely, these powerless 
gods, these impotent universal beings, who procure their sustenance from 
the gifts of men and through men first get something to do, are the natural 
inner principle and the substance of all events, as also the ethical material, 
and the “pathos” of action. If their cosmic natures first get reality and a 
sphere of effectual operation through the free self of individuality, it is also 
the case that they are the universal, which withdraws from and avoids this 
connexion, remains unrestricted and unconstrained in its own character, 
and, by the unconquerable elasticity of its unity, extinguishes the atomic 
singleness of the individual acting and his various features, preserves itself 


in its purity, and dissolves all that is individual in the current of its own 
continuity. 

Just as the gods fall into this contradictory relation with the antithetic 
nature having the form of self, in the same way their universality comes into 
conflict with their own specific character and the relation in which it stands 
to others. They are the eternal and resplendent individuals, who exist in 
their own calm, and are removed from the changes of time and the influence 
of alien forces. But they are at the same time determinate elements, 
particular gods, and thus stand in relation to others. But that relation to 
others, which, in virtue of the opposition it involves, is one of strife, is a 
comic self-forgetfulness of their eternal nature. The determinateness they 
possess is rooted in the divine subsistence, and in its specific limitation has 
the independence of the whole individuality; owing to this whole, their 
characters at once lose the sharpness of their distinctive peculiarity, and in 
their ambiguity blend together. 

One purpose of their activity and their activity itself, being directed 
against an “other” and so against an invincible divine force, are a contingent 
and futile piece of bravado, which passes away at once, and transforms the 
pretence of seriousness in the act into a harmless, self-confident piece of 
sport with no result and no issue. If, however, in the nature of their divinity, 
the negative element, the specific determinateness of that nature, appears 
merely as the inconsistency of their activity, and as the contradiction 
between the purpose and result, and if that independent self-confidence 
outweighs and overbalances the element of determinateness, then, by that 
very fact, the pure force of negativity confronts and opposes their nature, 
and moreover with a power to which it must finally submit, and over which 
it can in no way prevail. They are the universal, and the positive, as against 
the individual self of mortals, which cannot hold out against their power 
and might. But the universal self, for that reason, hovers over them [the 


gods in Homer] and over this whole world of imagination to which the 
entire content belongs; and is for them the unintelligible void of Necessity 
— a mere happening to which they stand related selfless and sorrowing, for 
these determinate natures do not find themselves in this purely formal 
necessity. 

This necessity, however, is the unity of the notion, a unity dominating 
and controlling the contradictory independent subsistence of the individual 
moments a unity in which the inconsistency and fortuitousness of their 
action is coherently regulated, and the sportive character of their acts 
receives its serious value in those acts themselves. The content of the world 
of imagination carries on its process in the middle element [term] detached 
by itself, gathering round the individuality of some hero, who, however 
feels the strength and splendour of his life broken, and mourns the early 
death he sees ahead of him. For individuality, firmly established and real in 
itself, is isolated and excluded to the utmost extreme, and severed into its 
moments, which have not yet found each other and united. The one 
individual element, the abstract unreal moment, is necessity which shares in 
the life of the mediating term just as little as does the other, the concrete 
real individual element, the minstrel, who keeps himself outside it, and 
disappears in what he imaginatively presents. Both extremes must get 
nearer the content; the one, necessity, has to get filled with it, the other, the 
language of the minstrel, must have a share in it. And the content formerly 
left to itself must acquire in itself the certainty and the fixed character of the 
negative. 

This higher language, that of Tragedy, gathers and keeps more closely 
together the dispersed and scattered moments of the inner essential world 
and the world of action. The substance of the divine falls apart, in 
accordance with the nature of the notion, into its shapes and forms, and 


their movement is likewise in conformity with that notion. In regard to 


form, the language here ceases to be narrative, in virtue of the fact that it 
enters into the content, just as the content ceases to be merely one that is 
ideally imagined. The hero is himself the spokesman, and the representation 
given brings before the audience — who are also spectators — self- 
conscious human beings, who know their own rights and purposes, the 
power and the will belonging to their specific nature, and who know how to 
state them. They are artists who do not express with unconscious naiveté 
and naturalness the merely external aspect of what they begin and what they 
decide upon, as is the case in the language accompanying ordinary action in 
actual life; they make the very inner being external, they prove the 
righteousness of their action, and the “pathos” controlling them is soberly 
asserted and definitely expressed in its universal individuality, free from all 
accident of circumstance and the particular peculiarities of personalities. 
Lastly, it is in actual human beings that these characters get existence, 
human beings who impersonate the heroes, and represent them in actual 
speech, not in the form of a narrative, but speaking in their own person. Just 
as it is essential for a statue to be made by human hands, so is the actor 
essential to his mask — not as an external condition, from which, 
artistically considered, we have to abstract; or so far as abstraction must 
certainly be made, we thereby state just that art does not yet contain in it the 
true and proper self. 

The general ground, on which the movement of these shapes produced 
from the notion takes place, is the consciousness expressed in the 
imaginative language of the Epic, where the detail of the content is loosely 
spread out with no unifying self. It is the commonalty in general, whose 
wisdom finds utterance in the Chorus of the Elders; in the powerlessness of 
this chorus the generality finds its representative, because the common 
people itself compose merely the positive and passive material for the 
individuality of the government confronting it. Lacking the power to negate 


and oppose, it is unable to hold together and keep within bounds the riches 
and varied fullness of divine life; it allows each individual moment to go off 
its own way, and in its hymns of honour and reverence praises each 
individual moment as an independent god, now this god and now again 
another. Where, however, it detects the seriousness of the notion, and 
perceives how the notion marches onward shattering these forms as it goes 
along; and where it comes to see how badly its praised and honoured gods 
come off when they venture on the ground where the notion holds sway; — 
there it is not itself the negative power interfering by action, but keeps itself 
within the abstract selfless thought of such power, confines itself to the 
consciousness of alien and external destiny, and produces the empty wish to 
tranquillize, and feeble ineffective talk intended to appease. In its terror 
before the higher powers, which are the immediate arms of the substance; in 
its terror before their struggle with one another, and before the simple self 
of that necessity, which crushes them as well as the living beings bound up 
with them; in its compassion for these living beings, whom it knows at once 
to be the same with itself — it is conscious of nothing but ineffective horror 
of this whole process, conscious of equally helpless pity, and, as the end of 
all, the mere empty peace of resignation to necessity, whose work 1s 
apprehended neither as the necessary act of the character, nor as the action 
of the absolute Being within itself. 

Spirit does not appear in its dissociated multiplicity on the plane of this 
onlooking consciousness [the chorus], the indifferent ground, as it were, on 
which the presentation takes place; it comes on the scene in the simple 
diremption of the notion. Its substance manifests itself, therefore, merely 
torn asunder into its two extreme powers. These elementary universal 
beings are, at the same time, self-conscious individualities — heroes who 
put their conscious life into one of these powers, find therein 
determinateness of character, and constitute the effective activity and reality 


of these powers. This universal individualization descends again, as will be 
remembered, to the immediate reality of existence proper, and is presented 
before a crowd of spectators, who find in the chorus their image and 
counterpart, or rather their own thought giving itself expression. 

The content and movement of the spirit, which is, object to itself here, 
have been already considered as the nature and realization of the substance 
of ethical life. In its form of religion spirit attains to consciousness about 
itself, or reveals itself to its consciousness in its purer form and its simpler 
mode of embodiment. If, then, the ethical substance by its very principle 
broke up, as regards its content, into two powers — which were defined as 
divine and human law, law of the nether world and law of the upper world, 
the one the family, the other state sovereignty, the first bearing the impress 
and character of woman, the other that of man — in the same way, the 
previously multiform circle of gods, with its wavering and unsteady 
characteristics, confines itself to these powers, which owing to this feature 
are brought closer to individuality proper. For the previous dispersion of the 
whole into manifold abstract forces, which appear hypostatized, is the 
dissolution of the subject which comprehends them merely as moments in 
its self; and individuality is therefore only the superficial form of these 
entities. Conversely, a further distinction of characters than that just named 
is to be reckoned as contingent and inherently external personality. 

At the same time, the essential nature [in the case of ethical substance] 
gets divided in its form, i.e. with respect to knowledge. Spirit when acting, 
appears, gua consciousness, over against the object on which its activity is 
directed, and which, in consequence, is determined as the negative of the 
knowing agent. The agent finds himself thereby in the opposition of 
knowing and not knowing. He takes his purpose from his own character, 
and knows it to be essential ethical fact; but owing to the determinateness of 
his character, he knows merely the one power of substance; the other 


remains for him concealed and out of sight. The present reality, therefore, is 
one thing in itself, and another for consciousness. The higher and lower 
right come to signify in this connexion the power that knows and reveals 
itself to consciousness, and the power concealing itself and lurking in the 
background. The one is the aspect of light, the god of the Oracle, who as 
regards its natural aspect [Light] has sprung from the all-illuminating Sun, 
knows all and reveals all, Phoebus and Zeus, who is his Father. But the 
commands of this truth-speaking god, and his proclamations of what is, are 
really deceptive and fallacious. For this knowledge 1s, in its very principle, 
directly not knowledge, because consciousness in acting is inherently this 
opposition. He, who had the power to unlock the riddle of the sphinx, and 
he too who trusted with childlike confidence, are, therefore, both sent to 
destruction through what the god reveals to them. The priestess, through 
whose mouth the beautiful god speaks, is in nothing different from the 
equivocal sisters of fate, who drive their victim to crime by their promises, 
and who, by the double-tongued, equivocal character of what they gave out 
as a certainty, deceive the King when he relies upon the manifest and 
obvious meaning of what they say. There is a type of consciousness that is 
purer than the latter which believes in witches, and more sober, more 
thorough, and more solid than the former which puts its trust in the priestess 
and the beautiful god. This type of consciousness, therefore, lets his revenge 
tarry for the revelation which the spirit of his father makes regarding the 
crime that did him to death, and institutes other proofs in addition — for the 
reason that the spirit giving the revelation might possibly be the devil. 

This mistrust has good grounds, because the knowing consciousness 
takes its stand on the opposition between certainty of itself on the one hand, 
and the objective essential reality on the other. Ethical rightness, which 
insists that actuality is nothing per se in opposition to absolute law, finds 
out that its knowledge is onesided, its law merely a law of its own character, 


and that it has laid hold of merely one of the powers of the substance. The 
act itself is this inversion of what is known into its opposite, into objective 
existence, turns round what is right from the point of view of character and 
knowledge into the right of the very opposite with which the former is 
bound up in the essential nature of the substance — turns it into the 
“Furies” who embody the right of the other power and character awakened 
into hostility. The lower right sits with Zeus enthroned, and enjoys equal 
respect and homage with the god revealed and knowing. 

To these three supernatural Beings the world of the gods of the chorus is 
limited and restricted by the acting individuality. The one is the substance, 
the power presiding over the hearth and home and the spirit worshipped by 
the family, as well as the universal power pervading state and government. 
Since this distinction belongs to the substance as such, it is, when 
dramatically presented, not individualized in two distinct shapes [of the 
substance], but has in actual reality the two persons of its characters. On the 
other hand, the distinction between knowing and not knowing falls within 
each of the actual self-consciousnesses; and only in abstraction, in the 
element of universality, does it get divided into two individual shapes. For 
the self of the hero only exists as a whole consciousness, and hence includes 
essentially the whole of the distinction belonging to the form; but its 
substance is determinate, and only one side of the content distinguished 
belongs to him. Hence the two sides of consciousness, which have m 
concrete reality no separate individuality peculiarly their own, receive, 
when ideally represented, each its own particular form: the one that of the 
god revealed, the other that of the Furies keeping themselves concealed. In 
part both enjoy equal honour, while again, the form assumed by the 
substance, Zeus, is the necessity of the relation of the two to one another. 
The substance is the relation that knowledge is for itself, but finds its truth 
in what is simple; that the distinction, through and in which actual 


consciousness exists, has its basis in that inner being which destroys it; that 
the clear conscious assurance of certainty has its confirmation in 
forgetfulness. 

Consciousness disclosed this opposition by action, through doing 
something. Acting in accordance with the knowledge revealed, it, finds out 
the deceptiveness of that knowledge, and being committed, as regards its 
inner nature., to one of the attributes of substance, it did violence to the 
other and thereby gave the latter right as against itself. When following that 
god who knows and reveals himself, it really seized hold of what is not 
revealed, and pays the penalty for having trusted the knowledge, whose 
equivocal character (since this is its very nature) it also had to discover, and 
an admonition thereanent to be given. The frenzy of the priestess, the 
inhuman shape of the witches, the voices of trees and birds, dreams, and so 
on, are not ways in which truth appears; they are admonitory signs of 
deception, of want of judgment, of the individual and accidental character 
of knowledge. Or, what comes to the same thing, the opposite power, which 
consciousness has violated, is present as express law and authentic night, 
whether law of the family or law of the state; while consciousness, on the 
other hand, pursued its own proper knowledge, and hid from itself what was 
revealed. The truth, however, of the opposing powers of content and 
consciousness is the final result, that both are equally right, and, hence, in 
their opposition (which comes about through action) are equally wrong. The 
process of action proves their unity in the mutual overthrow of both powers 
and both self-conscious characters. The reconciliation of the opposition 
with itself is the Lethe of the nether world in the form of Death-or the Lethe 
of the upper world in the form of absolution, not from guilt (for 
consciousness cannot deny its guilt, because the act was done), but from the 
crime, and in the form of the peace of soul which atones for the crime. Both 
are forgetfulness, the disappearance of the reality and action of the powers 


of the substance, of their component individualities, and of the powers of 
the abstract thought of good and evil. For none of them by itself is the real 
essence: this consists in the undisturbed calm of the whole within itself, the 
immovable unity of Fate, the quiescent existence (and hence want of 
activity and vitality) of the family and government, and the equal honour 
and consequent indifferent unreality of Apollo and the Furies, and the return 
of their spiritual life and activity into Zeus solely and simply. 

This destiny completes the depopulation of Heaven-of that unthinking 
blending of individuality and. ultimate Being — a blending whereby the 
action of this absolute Being appears as something incoherent, contingent, 
unworthy of itself; for individuality, when attaching in a merely superficial 
way to absolute Being, is unessential. The expulsion of such unreal 
insubstantial ideas, which was demanded by the philosophers of antiquity, 
thus already has its beginning in tragedy in general, through the fact that the 
division of the substance is controlled by the notion, and hence individuality 
is the essential individuality, and the specific determinations are absolute 
characters. The self-consciousness represented in tragedy knows and 
acknowledges on that account only one highest power, Zeus. This Zeus is 
known and acknowledged only as the power of the state or of the hearth and 
home, and, in the opposition belonging to knowledge, merely as the Father 
of the knowledge of the particular — a knowledge assuming a figure in the 
drama: — and again as the Zeus of the oath and of the Furies, the Zeus of 
what is universal, of the inner being dwelling in concealment. The further 
moments taken from the notion (Begriff) and dispersed in the form of ideal 
presentation (Vorstellung), moments which the chorus permits to hold good 
one after the other, are, on the other hand, not the “pathos” of the hero; they 
sink to the level of passions in the hero — to the level of accidental, 
insubstantial moments, which the impersonal chorus no doubt praises, but 


which are not capable of constituting the character of heroes, nor of being 
expressed and revered by them as their real nature. 

But, further, the persons of the divine Being itself, as well as the 
characters of its substance, coalesce into the simplicity of what is devoid of 
consciousness. This necessity has, in contrast to self-consciousness, the 
characteristic of being the negative power of all the shapes that appear, a 
power in which they do not recognize themselves, but perish therein. The 
self appears as merely allotted amongst the different characters, and not as 
the mediating factor of the process. But self-consciousness, the simple 
certainty of self, is in point of fact the negative power, the unity of Zeus, the 
unity of the substantial essence and abstract necessity; it is the spiritual 
unity into which everything returns. Because actual self-consciousness is 
still distinguished from the substance and fate, it is partly the chorus, or 
rather the crowd looking on, whom this movement of the divine life fills 
with fear as being something alien and strange, or in whom this movement, 
as something closely touching themselves, produces merely the emotion of 
passive pity. Partly again, so far as consciousness co-operates and belongs 
to the various characters, this alliance is of an external kind, is a hypocrisy 
— because the true union, that of self, fate, and substance, is not yet 
present. The hero, who appears before the onlookers, breaks up into his 
mask and the actor, into the person of the play and the actual self. 

The self-consciousness of the heroes must step forth from its mask and 
be represented as knowing itself to be the fate both of the gods of the chorus 
and of the absolute powers themselves, and as being no longer separated 
from the chorus, the universal consciousness. 

Comedy has, then, first of all, the aspect that actual self-consciousness 
represents itself as the fate of the gods. These elemental Beings are, qua 
universal moments, no definite self, and are not actual. They are, indeed, 
endowed with the form of individuality, but this is in their case merely put 


on, and does not really and truly belong to them. The actual self has no such 
abstract moment as its substance and content. The subject, therefore, is 
raised above such a moment, as it would be above a particular quality, and 
when clothed with this mask gives utterance to the irony of such a property 
trying to be something on its own account. The pretentious claims of the 
universal abstract nature are shown up and discovered in the actual self; it is 
seen to be caught and held in a concrete reality, and lets the mask drop, just 
when it wants to be something genuine. The self, appearing here in its 
significance as something actual, plays with the mask which it once puts on, 
in order to be its own person; but it breaks away from this seeming and 
pretence just as quickly again, and comes out in its own nakedness and 
commonness, which it shows not to be distinct from the proper self, the 
actor, nor again from the onlooker. 

This general dissolution, which the formally embodied essential nature 
as a whole undergoes when it assumes individuality, becomes in its content 
more serious, and hence more petulant and bitter, in so far as the content 
possesses its more serious and necessary meaning. The divine substance 
combines the meaning of natural and ethical essentiality. 

As regards the natural element, actual self-consciousness shows in the 
very fact of applying elements of nature for its adornment, for its abode and 
so on, and again in feasting on its own offering, that itse/fis the Fate to 
which the secret is betrayed, no matter what may be the truth as regards the 
independent substantialitv of nature. In the mystery of the bread and wine it 
makes its very owm this self-subsistence of nature together with the 
significance of the inner reality; and in Comedy it is conscious of the irony 
lurking in this meaning. 

So far, again, as this meaning contains the essence of ethical reality, it is 
partly the nation in its two aspects of the state, or Demos proper, and 
individual family life; partly, however, it is self-conscious pure knowledge, 


or rational thought of the universal. Demos, the general mass, which knows 
itself as master and governor, and is also aware of being the insight and 
intelligence which demand respect, exerts compulsion and is befooled 
through the particularity of its actual life, and exhibits the ludicrous contrast 
between its own opinion of itself and its immediate existence, between its 
necessity and contingency, its universality and its vulgarity. If the principle 
of its individual existence, cut off from the universal, breaks out in the 
proper figure of an actual man and openly usurps and administers the 
commonwealth, to which it is a secret harm and detriment, then there is 
more immediately disclosed the contrast between the universal in the sense 
of a theory, and that with which practice is concerned; there stand exposed 
the entire emancipation of the ends and aims of the mere individual from 
the universal order, and the scorn the mere individual shows for such order. 
Rational thinking removes contingency of form and shape from the 
divine Being; and, in opposition to the uncritical wisdom of the chorus — a 
wisdom, giving utterance to all sorts of ethical maxims and stamping with 
validity and authority a multitude of laws and specific conceptions of duty 
and of right — rational thought lifts these into the simple Ideas of the 
Beautiful and the Good. The process of this abstraction is the consciousness 
of the dialectic involved in these maxims and laws themselves, and hence 
the consciousness of the disappearance of that absolute validity with which 
they previously appeared. Since the contingent character and superficial 
individuality which imagination lent to the divine Beings, vanish, they are 
left, as regards their natural aspect, with merely the nakedness of their 
immediate existence; they are Clouds, a passing vapour, like those 
imaginative ideas. Having passed in accordance with their essential 
character, as determined by thought, into the simple thoughts of the 
Beautiful and the Good, these latter submit to being filled with every kind 
of content. The force of dialectic knowledge puts determinate laws and 


maxims of action at the mercy of the pleasure and levity of youth, led astray 
therewith, and gives weapons of deception into the hands of solicitous and 
apprehensive old age, restricted in its interests to the individual details of 
life. The pure thoughts of the Beautiful and the Good thus display a comic 
spectacle: — through their being set free from the opinion, which contains 
both their determinateness in the sense of content and also their absolute 
determinateness, the firm hold of consciousness upon them, they become 
empty, and, on that very account, the sport of the private opinion and 
caprice of any chance individuality. 

Here, then, the Fate, formerly without consciousness, consisting in 
empty rest and forgetfulness, and separated from self-consciousness, 1s 
united with self-consciousness. The individual self is the negative force 
through which and in which the gods, as also their moments, (nature as 
existent fact and the thoughts of their determinate characters), pass away 
and disappear. At the same time, the individual self is not the mere vacuity 
of disappearance, but preserves itself in this very nothingness, holds to itself 
and is the sole and only reality. The religion of art is fulfilled and 
consummated in it, and is come full circle. Through the fact that it is the 
individual consciousness in its certainty of self which manifests itself as this 
absolute power, this latter has lost the form of something ideally presented 
(vorgestellt), separated from and alien to consciousness in general — as 
were the statue and also the living embodiment of beauty or the content of 
the Epic and the powers and persons of Tragedy. Nor again is the unity the 
unconscious unity of the cult and the mysteries; rather the self proper of the 
actor coincides with the part he impersonates, just as the onlooker is 
perfectly at home in what is represented before him, and sees himself 
playing in the drama before him. What this self-consciousness beholds, is 
that whatever assumes the form of essentiality as against  self- 
consciousness, is instead dissolved within it — within its thought, its 


existence and action — and is quite at its mercy. It is the return of 
everything universal into certainty of self, a certainty which, in 
consequence, is this complete loss of fear of everything strange and alien, 
and complete loss of substantial reality on the part of what is alien and 
external. Such certainty is a state of spiritual good health and of self- 
abandonment thereto, on the part of consciousness, in a way that, outside 
this kind of comedy, is not to be found anywhere. 


C 
Revealed Religion 


THROUGH the Religion of Art spirit has passed from the form of 
substance into that of Subject; for art brings out its shape and form, and 
imbues it with the nature of action, or establishes in it the self- 
consciousness which merely disappears in the awesome substance and in 
the attitude of simple trust does not itself comprehend itself. This 
incarnation in human form of the Divine Being begins with the statue, 
which has in it only the outward shape of the self, while the inner life 
thereof, its activity, falls outside it. In the case of the cult, however, both 
aspects have become one; in the outcome of the religion of art this unity, in 
being completely attained, has at the same time also passed over to the 
extreme of self; in the spirit, which is perfectly certain of itself in the 
individual existence of consciousness, all essential content is swallowed up 
and submerged. The proposition, which gives this light-hearted folly 
expression, runs thus: “The Self is Absolute Being.” The Being which was 
substance, and in which the self was the accidental element, has dropped to 
the level of a predicate; and in this self-consciousness, over against which 
nothing appears in the form of objective Being, spirit has lost its aspect of 


consciousness. 


This proposition, “The Self is Absolute Being”, belongs, as is evident on 
the face of it, to the non-religious, the concrete actual spirit; and we have to 
recall what form of spirit it is which gives expression to it. This form will 
contain at once the movement of that proposition and its conversion, which 
lowers the self to a predicate and raises substance into subject. This we 
must understand to take place in such a way that the converse statement 
does not per se, or for us, make substance into subject, or, what is the same 
thing, does not reinstate substance again so that the consciousness of spirit 
is carried back to its commencement in natural religion; but rather in such a 
way that this conversion is brought about for and through self- 
consciousness itself. Since this latter consciously gives itself up, it is 
preserved and maintained in thus relinquishing itself, and remains the 
subject of the substance; but as being likewise se/f-relinquished, it has at the 
same time the consciousness of this substance. In other words, since, by 
thus offering itself up, it produces substance as subject, this subject remains 
its own very self. If, then, taking the two propositions, in the first the 
subject merely disappears in substantiality, and in the second the substance 
is merely a predicate, and both sides are thus present in each with contrary 
inequality of value — the result hereby effected is that the union and 
transfusion of both natures [subject and substance] become apparent. In this 
union both, with equal value and worth, are at once essential and also 
merely moments. Hence it is that spirit 1s equally consciousness of itself as 
its objective substance, as well as simple self-contained self-consciousness. 

The religion of art belongs to the spirit animating the ethical sphere, the 
spirit which we formerly saw sink and disappear in the condition of right, 
i.e. in the proposition: “The self as such, the abstract person, is absolute 
Being.” In ethical life the self is absorbed in the spirit of its nation, it 1s 
universality filled to the full. Simple abstract individuality, however, rises 
out of this content, and its lightheartedness clarifies and rarifies it till it 


becomes a “person” and attains the abstract universality of right. Here the 
substantial reality of the ethical spirit is lost, the abstract insubstantial spirits 
of national individuals are gathered together into a pantheon; not into a 
pantheon represented in idea (Vorstellung), whose impotent form lets each 
alone to do as it likes, but into the pantheon of abstract universality, of pure 
thought, which disembodies them, and bestows on the spiritless self, on the 
individual person, complete existence on its own account. 

But this self, through its being empty, has let the content go; this 
consciousness is Being merely within itself. Its own existence, the legal 
recognition of the person, is an unfulfilled empty abstraction. It thus really 
possesses merely the thought of itself; in other words, as it there exists and 
knows itself as object, it is something unreal. Consequently, it is merely 
stoic independence, the independence of thought; and this finds, by passing 
through the process of scepticism, its ultimate truth in that form we called 
the “unhappy self-consciousness” — the soul of despair. 

This knows how the case stands with the actual claims to validity which 
the abstract [legal] person puts forward, as also with the validity of this 
person in pure thought [in Stoicism]. It knows that a vindication of such 
validity means really being altogether lost; it is just this loss become 
conscious of itself, and is the surrender and relinquishment of its knowledge 
about itself. We see that this “unhappy consciousness” constituted the 
counterpart and the complement of the perfectly happy consciousness, that 
of comedy. All divine reality goes back into this latter type of 
consciousness; it means, in other words, the complete relinquishment and 
emptying of substance. The former, on the contrary, is conversely the tragic 
fate that befalls certainty of self which aims at being absolute, at being self- 
sufficient. It is consciousness of the loss of everything of significance in this 
certainty of itself, and of the loss even of this knowledge or certainty of 


self-the loss of substance as well as of self; it 1s the bitter pain which finds 
expression in the cruel words, “God is dead”. 

In the condition of right or law, then, the ethical world has vanished, and 
its type of religion has passed away in the mood of Comedy. The “unhappy 
consciousness” the soul of despair, is just the knowledge of all this loss. It 
has lost both the worth and dignity it attached to its immediate personality 
[as a legal person] as well as that attaching to its personality when reflected 
in the medium of thought [in the case of Stoicism]. Trust in the eternal laws 
of the Gods is likewise silenced, just as the oracles are dumb, who 
pretended to know what to do in particular cases. The statues set up are now 
corpses in stone whence the animating soul has flown, while the hymns of 
praise are words from which all belief has gone. The tables of the gods are 
bereft of spiritual food and drink, and from his games and festivals man no 
more receives the joyful sense of his unity with the divine Being. The works 
of the muse lack the force and energy of the spirit which derived the 
certainty and assurance of itself just from the crushing ruin of gods and 
men. They are themselves now just what they are for us — beautiful fruit 
broken off the tree; a kindly fate has passed on those works to us, as a 
maiden might offer such fruit off a tree. Their actual life as they exist is no 
longer there, not the tree that bore them, not the earth, and the elements, 
which constituted their substance, nor the climate that determined their 
constitutive character, nor the change of seasons which controlled the 
process of their growth. So too it is not their living world that Fate 
preserves and gives us with those works of ancient art, not the spring and 
summer of that ethical life in which they bloomed and ripened, but the 
veiled remembrance alone of all this reality. Our action, therefore, when we 
enjoy them is not that of worship, through which our conscious life might 
attain its complete truth and be satisfied to the full: our action is external; it 
consists in wiping off some drop of rain or speck of dust from these fruits, 


and in place of the inner elements composing the reality of the ethical life, a 
reality that environed, created and inspired these works, we erect in prolix 
detail the scaffolding of the dead elements of their outward existence — 
language, historical circumstances, etc. All this we do, not in order to enter 
into their very life, but only to represent them ideally or pictorially 
(vorstellen) within ourselves. But just as the maiden who hands us the 
plucked fruits 1s more than the nature which presented them in the first 
instance — the nature which provided all their detailed conditions and 
elements, tree, air, light, and so on — since in a higher way she gathers all 
this together into the light of her self-conscious eye, and her gesture in 
offering the gifts; so too the spirit of the fate, which presents us with those 
works of art, 1s more than the ethical life realized in that nation. For it is the 
inwardizing in us, in the form of conscious memory (Er-/nnerung), of the 
spirit which in them was manifested in a still external way; — it 1s the spirit 
of the tragic fate which collects all those individual gods and attributes of 
the substance into the one Pantheon, into the spirit which is itself conscious 
of itself as spirit. 

All the conditions for its production are present, and this totality of its 
conditions constitutes the development of it, its notion, or the inherent 
production of it. The cycle of the creations of art embraces in its scope all 
forms in which the absolute substance relinquishes itself. The absolute 
substance is in the form of individuality as a thing; as an object existing for 
sense experience; as pure language, or the process of that form whose 
existence does not get away from the self, and is a purely evanescent object; 
as immediate unity with universal self-consciousness when inspired with 
enthusiasm; as mediated unity when performing the acts of the cult; as 
corporeal embodiment of the self in a form of beauty; and finally as 
existence lifted into ideal representation (Vorstellung) and the expansion of 
this existence into a world which at length gathers its content together into 


universality, a universal which is at the same time pure certainty and 
assurance of itself. These forms, and, on the other side, the world of 
personality and legal right, the wild and desert waste of content with its 
constituent elements set free and detached, as also the thought-constituted 
personality of Stoicism, and the unresting disquiet of Scepticism — these 
compose, the periphery of the circle of shapes and forms, which attend., an 
expectant and eager throng, round the birthplace of spirit as it becomes self- 
consciousness. Their centre is the yearning agony of the unhappy despairing 
self-consciousness, a pain which permeates all of them and is the common 
birthpang at its production — the simplicity of the pure notion, which 
contains those forms as its moments. 

Spirit, here, has in it two sides, which are above represented as the two 
converse propositions: one is this, that substance empties itself of itself, and 
becomes self-consciousness; the other is the converse, that self- 
consciousness empties itself of itself and makes itself into the form of 
“thing”, or makes itself universal self. Both sides have in this way met each 
other, and in consequence, their true union has arisen. The relinquishment 
or “kenosis” on the part of the substance, its becoming self-consciousness, 
expresses the transition into the opposite, the unconscious transition of 
necessity, in other words, that it is implicitly self-consciousness. Conversely, 
the emptying of self-consciousness expresses this, that implicitly it is 
Universal Being, or — because the self is pure self-existence, which is at 
home with itself in its opposite-that the substance is self-consciousness 
explicitly for the self, and, just on that account, is spirit. Of this spirit, which 
has left the form of substance behind, and enters existence in the shape of 
self-consciousness, we may say, therefore-if we wish to use terms drawn 
from the process of natural generation — that it has a real mother but a 
potential or an implicit father. For actual reality, or self-consciousness, and 
implicit being in the sense of substance are its two moments; and by the 


reciprocity of their kenosis, each relinquishing or “emptying” itself of itself 
and becoming the other, spirit thus comes into existence as their unity. 

In so far as self-consciousness in a one-sided way grasps only, its own 
relinquishment, although its object is thus f or it at once both existence and 
self and it knows all existence to be spiritual in nature, yet true spirit has not 
become thereby objective for it. For, so far, being in general or substance, 
would not essentially from its side be also emptied of itself, and become 
self-consciousness. In that case, then, all existence is spiritual reality merely 
from the standpoint of consciousness, not inherently in itself. Spirit in this 
way has merely a fictitious or imaginary existence. This imagination is 
fantastic extravagance of mind, which introduces into nature as well as 
history, the World and the mythical ideas of early religions, another inner 
esoteric meaning different from what they, on the face of them, bear directly 
to consciousness, and, in particular, in the case of religions, another 
meaning than the self-consciousness, whose religions they were, actually 
knew to be there. But this meaning is one that is borrowed, a garment, 
which does not cover the nakedness of the outer appearance, and secures no 
belief and respect; it is no more than murky darkness and a peculiar crazy 
contortion of consciousness. 

If then this meaning of the objective is not to be bare fancy and 
imagination, it must be inherent and essential (an sich), 1.e. must in the first 
place arise in consciousness as springing from the very notion, and must 
come forth in its necessity. It is thus that self-knowing spirit has arisen; it 
has arisen through the knowledge of immediate consciousness, 1.e. of 
consciousness of the existing object, by means of its necessary process. 
This notion, which, being immediate, had also, for its consciousness, the 
shape of immediacy, has, in the second place, taken on the form of self- 
consciousness essentially and inherently, i.e. by just the same necessity of 
the notion by which being or immediacy, the abstract object of self- 


consciousness, renounces itself and becomes, for consciousness, Ego. The 
immediate entity (Ansich), or [objectively] existent necessity, is, however, 
different from the [subjective] thinking entity, or the knowledge of necessity 
— a distinction which, at the same time, does not lie outside the notion, for 
the simple unity of the notion is itself immediate being. The notion is at 
once what empties or relinquishes itself, or the explicit unfolding of directly 
apprehended (angeschaut) necessity, and is also at home with itself in that 
necessity, knows it and comprehends it. The immediate inherent nature of 
spirit, which takes on the form of self-consciousness, means nothing else 
than that the concrete actual world-spirit has reached this knowledge of 
itself. It is then too that this knowledge first enters its consciousness, and 
enters it as truth. How that came about has already been explained. 

That Absolute Spirit has taken on the shape of self-consciousness 
inherently, and therefore also consciously to itself — this appears now as 
the belief of the world, the belief that spirit exists in fact as a definite self- 
consciousness, 1.e. as an actual human being; that spirit is an object for 
immediate experience; that the believing mind sees, feels, and hears this 
divinity. Taken thus it is not imagination, not a fancy; it is actual in the 
believer. Consciousness in that case does not set out from its own inner life, 
does not start from thought, and in itself combine the thought of God with 
existence; rather it sets out from immediate present existence, and 
recognizes God in it. 

The moment of immediate existence is present in the content of the 
notion, and present in such a way that the religious spirit, on the return of 
all ultimate reality into consciousness, has become simple positive self, just 
as the actual spirit as such, in the case of the “unhappy consciousness”, was 
just this simple self-conscious negativity. The self of the existent spirit has 
in that way the form of complete immediacy. It is neither set up as 
something thought, or imaginatively represented, nor as something 


produced, as is the case with the immediate self in natural religion, or again 
in religion as art. Rather, this concrete God is beheld sensuously I and 
immediately as a self, as a real individual human being, only so is it a self- 
consciousness. 

This incarnation of the Divine Being, its having essentially and directly 
the shape of self-consciousness, is the simple content of Absolute Religion. 
Here the Divine Being 1s known as Spirit; this religion is the Divine Being’s 
consciousness concerning itself that it is Spirit. For spirit is knowledge of 
self in a state of alienation of self: spirit 1s the Being which is the process of 
retaining identity with itself in its otherness. This, however, is Substance, so 
far as in its accidents substance at the same time is turned back into itself; 
and is so, not as being indifferent towards something unessential and, 
consequently, as finding itself in some alien element, but as being there 
within itself, 1.e. so far as it 1s subject or self. 

In this form of religion the Divine Being is, on that account, revealed. Its 
being revealed obviously consists in this, that what it is, is known. It is, 
however, known just in its being known as spirit, as a Being which is 
essentially self-consciousness. 

There is something in its object concealed from consciousness if the 
object is for consciousness an “other”, or something alien, and if 
consciousness does not know the object as its self. This concealment, this 
secrecy, ceases when the Absolute Being qua spirit is object of 
consciousness. For here in its relation to consciousness the object is in the 
form of self; i.e. consciousness immediately knows itself there, or is 
manifest, revealed, to itself in the object. Itself is manifest to itself only in 
its own certainty of self; the object it has is the self; self, however, is 
nothing alien and extraneous, but inseparable unity with itself, the 
immediately universal. It is the pure notion, pure thought, or self-existence, 


(being-for-self), which is immediately being, and, therewith, being-for- 


another, and, gua this being-for-another, is immediately turned back into 
itself and is at home with itself (bei sich). It is thus the truly and solely 
revealed. The Good, the Righteous, the Holy, Creator of Heaven and Earth, 
etc. — all these are predicates of a subject, universal moments, which have 
their support on this central point, and only are when consciousness goes 
back into thought. 

As long as it 1s they that are known, their ground and essential being, the 
Subject itself, is not yet revealed; and in the same way the specific 
determinations of the universal are not this universal itself. The Subject 
itself, and consequently this pure universal too, is, however, revealed as 
self; for this self is just this inner being reflected into itself, the inner being 
which is immediately given and is the proper certainty of that self, for 
which it is given. To be in its notion that which reveals and is revealed — 
this is, then, the true shape of spirit; and moreover, this shape, its notion, is 
alone its very essence and its substance. Spirit is known as self- 
consciousness, and to this self-consciousness it is directly revealed, for it is 
this self-consciousness itself. The divine nature is the same as the human, 
and it is this unity which is intuitively apprehended (angeschaut). 

Here, then, we find as a fact consciousness, or the general form in which 
Being is aware of Being — the shape which Being adopts — to be identical 
with its self-consciousness. This shape is itself a self-consciousness; it is 
thus at the same time an existent object; and this existence possesses 
equally directly the significance of pure thought, of Absolute Being. 

The absolute Being existing as a concrete actual self-consciousness, 
seems to have descended from its eternal pure simplicity; but in fact it has, 
in so doing, attained for the first time its highest nature, its supreme reach of 
being. For only when the notion of Being has reached its simple purity of 
nature, is it both the absolute abstraction, which is pure thought and hence 


the pure singleness of self, and immediacy or objective being, on account of 
its simplicity. 

What is called sense-consciousness is just this pure abstraction; it is this 
kind of thought for which being is the immediate. The lowest is thus at the 
same time the highest: the revealed which has come forth entirely to the 
surface is just therein the deepest reality. That the Supreme Being 1s seen, 
heard, etc., as an existent self-consciousness this is, in very truth, the 
culmination and consummation of its notion. And through this 
consummation, the Divine Being is given and exists immediately in its 
character as Divine Being. 

This immediate existence is at the same time not solely and simply 
immediate consciousness; it is religious consciousness. This immediacy 
means not only an existent self-consciousness, but also the purely thought- 
constituted or Absolute Being; and these meanings are inseparable. What 
we [the philosophers] are conscious of in our conception — that objective 
being is ultimate essence — is the same as what the religious consciousness 
is aware of. This unity of being and essence, of thought which is 
immediately existence, is immediate knowledge on the part of this religious 
consciousness just as it is the inner thought or the mediated reflective 
knowledge of this consciousness. For this unity of being and thought 1s self- 
consciousness and actually exists; in other words, the thought-constituted 
unity has at the same time this concrete shape and form of what it is. God, 
then, is here revealed, as He is; He actually exists as He is in Himself; He is 
real as Spirit. God is attainable in pure speculative knowledge alone, and 
only is in that knowledge, and is merely that knowledge itself, for He is 
spirit; and this speculative knowledge is the knowledge furnished by 
revealed religion. That knowledge knows God to be thought, or pure 
Essence; and knows this thought as actual being and as a real existence, and 


existence as the negativity of itself, hence as Self, an individual “this” and a 
universal self. It is just this that revealed religion knows. 

The hopes and expectations of preceding ages pressed forward to, and 
were solely directed towards this revelation, the vision of what Absolute 
Being is, and the discovery of themselves therein. This joy, the joy of seeing 
itself in Absolute Being, becomes realized in self-consciousness, and seizes 
the whole world. For the Absolute is Spirit, it is the simple movement of 
those pure abstract moments, which expresses just this-that Ultimate Reality 
is then, and not till then, known as Spirit when it is seen and beheld as 
immediate self-consciousness. 

This conception of spirit knowing itself to be spirit, is still the immediate 
notion; it is not yet developed. The ultimate Being is spirit; in other words, 
it has appeared, it is revealed. This first revelation is itself immediate; but 
the immediacy is likewise thought, or pure mediation, and must therefore 
exhibit and set forth this moment in the sphere of immediacy as such. 

Looking at this more precisely, spirit, when self-consciousness is 
immediate, is “this” individual self-consciousness set up in contrast to the 
universal self-consciousness. It is a one, an excluding unit, which appears to 
that consciousness, for which it exists, in the as yet impervious form of a 
sensuous other, an unresolved entity in the sphere of sense. This other does 
not yet know spirit to be its own; in other words spirit, in its form as an 
individual self, does not yet exist as equally universal self, as al/ self. Or 
again, the shape it assumes has not as yet the form of the notion, 1.e. of the 
universal self, of the self which in its immediate actual reality is at once 
transcended, is thought, universality, without losing its reality in this 
universality. 

The preliminary and similarly immediate form of this universality is, 
however, not at once the form of thought itself, of the notion as notion; it is 
the universality of actual reality, it 1s the “allness’’, the collective totality, of 


the selves, and is the elevation of existence into the sphere of figurative 
thought (Vorstellung); just as in general, to take a concrete example, the 
“this” of sense, when transcended, is first of all the “thing” of “perception”, 
and is not yet the “universal” of “understanding”. 

This individual human being, then, which Absolute Being is revealed to 
be, goes through in its own case as an individual the process found in sense 
existence. He is the immediately present God; in consequence, His being 
passes over into His having been. Consciousness, for which God is thus 
sensuously present, ceases to see Him, to hear Him: it Has seen Him, it has 
heard Him. And it is because it only has seen and heard Him, that it first 
becomes itself spiritual consciousness; or, in other words, He has now 
arisen in Spirit, as He formerly rose before consciousness as an object 
existing in the sphere of sense. For, a consciousness which sees and hears 
Him by sense, is one which is itself merely an immediate consciousness, 
which has not cancelled and transcended the disparateness of objectivity, 
has not withdrawn it into pure thought, but knows this objectively presented 
individual, and not itself, as spirit. In the disappearance of the immediate 
existence of what is known to be Absolute Being, immediacy acquires its 
negative moment. Spirit remains the immediate self of actual reality, but in 
the form of the universal self-consciousness of a religious communion, a 
self-consciousness which rests in its own proper substance, just as in it this 
substance is universal subject: it is not the individual subject by himself, but 
the individual along with the consciousness of the communion, and what he 
is for this communion is the complete whole of the individual spirit. 

The conditions “past” and “distance” are, however, merely the imperfect 
form in which the immediateness gets mediated or made universal; this is 
merely dipped superficially in the element of thought, is kept there as a 
sensuous mode of immediacy, and not made one with the nature of thought 
itself. It is lifted out of sense merely into the region of pictorial 


presentation; for this is the synthetic [external] connexion of sensuous 
immediacy and its universality or thought. 

Pictorial presentation constitutes the characteristic form in which spirit is 
conscious of itself in this its religious communion. This form is not yet the 
self-consciousness of spirit which has reached its notion as notion; the 
mediating process is still incomplete. In this connexion of being and 
thought, then, there is a defect; spiritual life is still cumbered with an 
unreconciled diremption into a “here” and a “beyond”. The content 1s the 
true content; but all its moments, when placed in the element of mere 
imaginative presentation, have the character, not of being conceptually 
comprehended, but of appearing as completely independent aspects, 
externally related to one another. 

In order that the true content may also obtain its true form for 
consciousness, the latter must necessarily pass to a higher plane of mental 
development, where the absolute Substance is not intuitively apprehended 
but conceptually comprehended and where consciousness is for itself 
brought to the level of its self-consciousness;-as this has already taken place 
objectively or for us [who have analysed the process of experience]. 

We have to consider this content as it exists in its consciousness. 
Absolute Spirit is content; that is how it exists in the shape of its truth. But 
its truth consists not merely in being the substance or the inherent reality of 
the religious communion; nor again in coming out of this inwardness into 
the objectivity of imaginative thought; but in becoming concrete actual self, 
reflecting itself into self, and being Subject. This, then, is the process which 
spirit realizes in its communion; this is its /ife. What this self-revealing 
spirit is in and for itself, is therefore not brought out by the rich content of 
its life being, so to say, untwined and reduced to its original and primitive 
strands, to the ideas, for instance, presented before the minds of the first 


imperfect religious communion, or even to what the actual human being 


[incarnating the Divine Spirit] has spoken. This reversion to the primitive is 
based on the instinct to get at the notion, the ultimate principle; but it 
confuses the origin, in the sense of the immediate, existence of the first 
historical appearance, with the simplicity of the notion. By thus 
impoverishing the life of spirit, by clearing away the idea of the communion 
and its action with regard to its idea, there arises, therefore, not the notion, 
but bare externality and particularity, merely the historical manner in which 
spirit once upon a time appeared, the soulless recollection of a presumably 
(gemeinten) individual historical figure and its past. 

Spirit is content of its consciousness to begin with in the form of pure 
substance; in other words, it is content of its pure consciousness. This 
element of thought is the process of descending into existence, or 
individuality. The middle term between these two is their synthetic 
connexion, the consciousness of passing into otherness, the process of 
imaginative presentation as such. The third stage is the return from this 
presentation and from that otherness; in other words, it is the element of 
self-consciousness itself. 

These three moments constitute the life of spirit. Its resolution in 
imaginative thought consists in its taking on a determinate mode of being; 
this determinateness, however, is nothing but one of its moments. Its 
detailed process thus consists in spreading its nature out in each of its 
moments as in an element in which it lives: and in so far as each of these 
spheres completes itself in itself, this reflexion into itself is at the same time 
the transition into another sphere of its being. Imaginative presentation 
constitutes the middle term between pure thought and self-consciousness as 
such, and is merely one of the determinate forms. At the same time 
however, as has been shown, the character belonging to such presentation 
— that of being “synthetic connexion” — is spread over all these elements 


and is their common characteristic. 


The content itself, which we have to consider, has partly been met with 
already, as the idea of the “unhappy” and the “believing” consciousness. In 
the case of the “unhappy” consciousness, however, the content has the 
characteristic of being produced from consciousness and for which it 
yearns, a content wherein the spirit can never be satiated nor find rest 
because the content is not yet its own content inherently and essentially, or 
in the sense of being its substance. In the case of the “believing” 
consciousness, again, this content was regarded as the impersonal Being of 
the World, as the essentially objective content of imaginative thought — a 
pictorial thinking that seeks to escape the actual world altogether, and 
consequently has not the certainty of self-consciousness, a certainty which 
is cut off from it, partly as being conceit of knowledge, partly as being pure 
insight. The consciousness of the religious communion, on the other hand, 
possesses the content as its substance, just as the content is the certainty the 
communion has of its own spirit. 

Spirit, represented at first as substance in the element of pure thought, is, 
thus, primarily the eternal essential Being, simple, self-identical, which 
does not, however, have this abstract meaning of essential Being, but the 
meaning of Absolute Spirit. Yet spirit consists, not in being a meaning, not 
in being the inner, but in being the actual, the real. “Simple eternal essential 
Being” would, therefore, be spirit merely in empty phrase, if we remained 
at the level of pictorial thought, and went no further than the expression of 
“simple eternal essential Being”. “Simple essential Being”, however, 
because it is abstraction, 1s in point of fact the inherently negative, 1s indeed 
the negativity of reflective thought, or negativity as found in Being per se; 
i.e. 1t is absolute distinction from itself, is pure process of becoming its 
other. Qua essential Being, it is merely implicit, or for us: but since this 
purity of form is just abstraction or negativity, it is for itself, it is the self, 
the notion. It is thus objective; and since pictorial thinking apprehends and 


expresses as an event what has just been expressed as the necessity of the 
notion, it will be said that the eternal Being begets for itself an other. But in 
this otherness it has likewise, ipso facto, returned into itself again; for the 
distinction is distinction in itself, 1.e. the distinction is directly distinguished 
merely from itself, and is thus the unity returned into itself. 

There are thus three moments to be distinguished: Essential Being; 
explicit Self-existence, which is the express otherness of essential Being, 
and for which that Being is object; and Self-existence or Self-knowledge in 
that other. The essential Being beholds only itself in its Self-existence, in its 
objective otherness. In thus emptying itself, in this kenosis, it is merely 
within itself: the independent Self-existence which excludes itself from 
essential Being is the knowledge of itself on the part of essential Being. It is 
the “Word”, the Logos, which when spoken empties the speaker of himself, 
outwardizes him, and leaves him behind emptied, but is as immediately 
perceived, and only this act of self-perceiving himself is the actual existence 
of the “Word”. Hence, then, the distinctions which are set up are just as 
immediately resolved as they are made, and are just as directly made as they 
are resolved, and the truth and the reality consist precisely in this self- 
closed circular process. 

This movement within itself expresses the absolute Being gua Spirit. 
Absolute Being, when not grasped as Spirit, is merely the abstract void, just 
as spirit which is not grasped as this process is merely an empty word. 
Since its moments are grasped purely as moments, they are notions in 
restless activity, which are merely in being inherently their own opposite, 
and in finding their rest in the whole. But the pictorial thought of the 
religious communion is not this notional thinking; it has the content without 
its necessity; and instead of the form of the notion it brings into the realm of 
pure consciousness the natural relations of Father and Son. Since it thus, 
even when thinking, proceeds by way of figurative ideas, absolute Being is 


indeed revealed to it, but the moments of this Being, owing to this 
[externally] synthetic pictorial thinking, partly fall of themselves apart from 
one another, so that they are not related to each other through their own 
very notion, while, partly again, this figurative thinking retreats from the 
pure object it deals with, and takes up a merely external relation towards it. 
The object is externally revealed to it from an alien source, and in this 
thought of Spirit it does not recognize its own self, does not recognize the 
nature of pure self-consciousness. In so far as the form of figurative 
thinking and that way of thinking by means of relationships derived from 
nature have to be transcended, and especially the method of taking the 
moments of the process, which Spirit is, as isolated immovable substances 
or subjects, instead of transient moments — this transcendence is to be 
looked at as a compulsion on the part of the notion, in the way we formerly 
pointed out when dealing with another aspect. But since it is only an 
instinct, it mistakes its own real character, rejects the content along with the 
form, and, what comes to the same thing, degrades the content into a 
historical imaginative idea and an heirloom handed down by tradition. In 
this way there is retained and preserved only what is purely external in 
belief, and the retention of it as something dead and devoid of knowledge; 
while the inner element in belief has passed away, because this would be the 
notion knowing itself as notion. 

The Absolute Spirit, as pictured in the element of pure essential Being, is 
not indeed the abstract pure essential Being; rather, just by the fact that this 
is merely a moment in the life of Spirit, abstract essential Being has sunk to 
the level of a mere element (in which Spirit lives). The representation of 
Spirit in this element, however, has inherently the same defect, as regards 
form, which essential Being as such has. Essential Being is abstraction, and, 
therefore, the negative of its simplicity, is an other: in the same way, Spirit 
in the element of essential Being is the form of simple unity, which, on that 


account, is just as essentially a process of becoming something else. Or, 
what is the same thing, the relation of the eternal Being to its self-existence, 
(its objective existence for Itself), 1s that of pure thought, an immediately 
simple relation. In this simple beholding of itself in the Other, otherness 
therefore is not as such set up independently; it 1s distinction in the way of 
distinction, in pure thought, is immediately no distinction-a recognition of 
Love, where lover and beloved are by their very nature not opposed to each 
other at all. Spirit, which is expressed in the element of pure thought, is 
essentially just this: not to be merely in that element, but to be concrete, 
actual; for otherness itself, 1.e. cancelling and superseding its own pure 
thought-constituted notion, lies in the very notion of Spirit. 

The element of pure thought, because it is an abstract element, is itself 
rather the other of its own simplicity, and hence passes over into the proper 
element of imagination — the element where the moments of the pure 
notion at once acquire a substantial existence in opposition to each other 
and are subjects as well, which do not exist in indifference towards each 
other, merely for a third, but, being reflected into themselves, break away 
from one another and stand confronting each other. 

Merely eternal, or abstract Spirit, then, becomes an other to itself: it 
enters existence, and, in the first instance, enters immediate existence. It 
creates a World. This “Creation” is the word which pictorial thought uses to 
convey the notion itself in its absolute movement; or to express the fact that 
the simple which has been expressed as absolute, or pure thought, just 
because it is abstract, is really the negative, and hence opposed to itself, the 
other of itself; or because, to state the same in yet another way, what is put 
forward as essential Being is simple immediacy, bare existence, but gua 
immediacy or existence, is without Self, and, lacking thus inwardness, is 
passive, or exists for another. This existence for another is at the same time 
a world. Spirit, in the character of existing for another, is the undisturbed 


separate subsistence of those moments formerly enclosed within pure 
thought, is, therefore, the dissolution of their simple universality, and their 
dispersion into their own particularity. 

The world, however, is not merely Spirit thus thrown out and dispersed 
into the plenitude of existence and the external order imposed on it; for 
since Spirit is essentially the simple Self, this self is likewise present 
therein. The world is objectively existent spirit, which 1s individual self, that 
has consciousness and distinguishes itself as other, as world, from itself. In 
the way this individual self is thus immediately established at first 1t 1s not 
yet conscious of being Spirit; it thus does not exist as Spirit; it may be 
called “innocent”, but not strictly “good”. In order that in fact it may be self 
and Spirit, it has first to become objectively an other to itself, in the same 
way that the Eternal Being manifests itself as the process of being self- 
identical in its otherness. Since this spirit is determined as yet only as 
immediately existing, or dispersed into the diverse multiplicity of its 
conscious life, its becoming “other” means that knowledge concentrates 
itself upon itself. Immediate existence turns into thought, or merely sense- 
consciousness turns round into consciousness of thought; and, moreover, 
because that thought has come from immediacy or is conditioned thought, it 
is not pure knowledge, but thought which contains otherness, and 1s, thus, 
the self-opposed thought of good and evil. Man is pictorially represented by 
the religious mind in this way: it happened once as an event, with no 
necessity about it, that he lost the form of harmonious unity with himself by 
plucking the fruits of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, and was 
driven from the state of innocence, from Paradise, from the garden with all 
its creatures, and from nature offering its bounties without man’s toil. 

Since this self-concentration on the part of the existent consciousness has 
straightway the character of becoming discordant with itself, Evil appears 
as the first actual expression of the self-concentrated consciousness. And 


because the thoughts of good and evil are utterly opposed, and this 
opposition is not yet broken down, this consciousness is essentially and 
merely evil. At the same time, however, owing to just this very opposition, 
there is present also the good consciousness opposing the one that is evil, 
and again their relation to each other. In so far as immediate existence turns 
round into thought, and self-concentration is partly itself thought, while 
partly again the transition to otherness on the part of the inner self (Wesen), 
is thereby more precisely determined — the fact of becoming evil can be 
removed further backwards away out of the actually existing world and 
transferred to the very earliest realm of thought. It may thus be said that it 
was the very first-born Son of Light [Lucifer] who, by becoming self- 
concentrated, fell, but that in his place another was at once created. Such a 
form of expression as “fallen”, belonging merely to figurative thought, and 
not to the notion, just like the term “Son”, either (we may say) transmutes 
and lowers the moments of the notion to the level of imaginative thought, or 
transfers pictures ‘into the realm of thought. 

In the same way, it is matter of indifference to coordinate a multiplicity 
of other shapes and forms with the simple thought of otherness in the Being 
of the Eternal, and transfer to them that condition of self-concentration. 
This co-ordination must, all the same, win approval, for the reason that, 
through it, this moment of otherness does express diversity, as it should do: 
not indeed as plurality in general, but as determinate diversity, so that one 
part is the Son, that which is simple and knows itself to be essential Being, 
while the other part is the abandonment, the emptying, of self-existence, 
and merely lives to praise that Being. To this part may then also be assigned 
the resumption once again of the self-existence relinquished, and that “self- 
centredness” characteristic of evil. In so far as this condition of otherness 
falls into two parts, Spirit might, as regards its moments, be more exactly 
expressed numerically as a Quaternity, a four in one, or (because the 


multiplicity breaks up itself again into two parts, viz. one part which has 
remained good, the other which has become evil), might even be expressed 
as a Quinity. 

Counting the moments, however, can be regarded as altogether useless, 
since, for one thing, what is distinguished is itself just as truly one and 
single — viz. the thought of distinction which is only one thought — as the 
thought is this element distinguished, the second over against the first. For 
another thing it is useless to count, because the thought which grasps the 
many in one has to be dissolved out of its universality and must be 
distinguished into more than three or four distinct components. This 
universality appears, in contrast to the absolute determinateness of the 
abstract unit-the principle of number-as indeterminateness in relation to 
number as such; so that in this connexion we can speak only of numbers in 
general, 1.e. not of a specific number of distinctions. Hence, in general, it is 
here quite superfluous to think of number and counting, just as, in other 
connexions, the bare difference of magnitude and multitude says nothing at 
all and falls outside conceptual thought. 

Good and Evil were the specific distinctions of thought which we found. 
Since their opposition is not yet broken down, and they are represented as 
essential realities of thought, each of them independent by itself, man is the 
self with no essential reality of his own and the mere ground which couples 
them together, and on which they exist and war with one another. But these 
universal powers of good and evil belong all the same to the self, or the self 
is their actuality. From this point of view it thus comes about that, as evil is 
nothing else than the self-concentration of the natural existence of spirit, 
conversely, good enters into actual reality and appears as an (objectively) 
existing self-consciousness. That which, when Spirit is interpreted in terms 
of pure thought, is in general merely hinted at as the Divine Being’s 


transition into otherness, here, for figurative thinking, comes nearer its 


realization: the realization is taken to consist in the Divine Being 
“humbling” Itself, and renouncing its abstract nature and unreality. The 
other aspect, that of evil, is taken by imagination as an event extraneous and 
alien to the Divine Being: to grasp evil in the Divine Being itself as the 
wrath of God-that is the supreme effort, the severest strain, of which 
figurative thought, wrestling with its own limitations, is capable, an effort 
which, since it is devoid of the notion, remains a fruitless struggle. 

The alienation of the Divine Nature is thus set up in its double-sided 
form: the self of Spirit, and its simple thought, are the two moments whose 
absolute unity is Spirit itself. Its alienation with itself consists in the two 
falling apart from each other, and in the one having an unequal value as 
against the other. This disparateness is, therefore, twofold in character, and 
two connexions arise, which have in common the moments just given. In 
the one, the Divine Being stands for what is essential, while natural 
existence and the self are unessential and are to be cancelled. In the other, 
on the contrary, it is self-existence which passes for what is essential and 
the simply Divine for unessential. Their mediating, though still empty, 
ground is existence in general, the bare community of their two moments. 

The dissolution of this opposition does not take effect through the 
struggle between the two elements, which are pictured as separate and 
independent Beings. Just in virtue of their independence each must 
inherently, through its own notion, dissolve itself in itself. The struggle only 
takes place where both cease to be this mixture of thought and independent 
existence, and confront each other merely as thoughts. For there, being 
determinate notions, they essentially exist merely in the relation of 
Opposition; gua independent, on the other hand, they have their essential 
nature outside their opposition; their movement is thus free, self- 
determined, and peculiar to themselves. If, then, we consider the movement 


of both as it is in themselves — 1.e. as it is essentially — their movement 


starts only in that one of the two which has the character of being inherently 
essential as contrasted with the other. This is pictured as a spontaneous 
action; but the necessity for its self-abandonment lies in the notion that what 
is inherently essential, and gets this specific character merely through 
opposition, has just on that account no real independent subsistence. 
Therefore that element which has for its essence, not independent self- 
existence, but simple being, is what empties and abandons itself, gives itself 
unto death, and so reconciles Absolute Being with its own self. For in this 
process it manifests itself as spirit: the abstract Being is estranged from 
itself, it has natural existence and the reality of an actual self. This its 
otherness, or its being sensuously present, is taken back again by the second 
process of becoming “other’’, and is affirmed as superseded, as universal. 
Thereby the Divine Being has come to itself in the sphere of the sensuous 
present; the immediate existence of actual reality has ceased to be 
something alien or external to the Divine, by being sublated, universal: this 
death (of immediacy) is therefore its rising anew as spirit. When the self- 
conscious Being cancels and transcends its immediate present, it is as 
universal self-consciousness. This notion of the transcended individual self 
which is Absolute Being, immediately expresses therefore the establishment 
of a communion which, while hitherto having its abode in the sphere of 
pictorial thought, now returns into itself as the Self: and Spirit thus passes 
from the second element constituting it — figurative thought — and goes 
over to the third-self-consciousness as such. 

If we further consider the kind of procedure that pictorial thinking adopts 
as it goes along, we find in the first place the expression that the Divine 
Being “takes on” human nature. Here it is eo ipso asserted that implicitly 
and inherently the two are not separate: just as in the statement, that the 
Divine Being from the beginning empties Itself of Itself, that its objective 
existence becomes concentrated in Itself and becomes evil, it is not asserted 


but implied that per se this evil existence is not something alien to the 
Divine nature. Absolute Being would be merely an empty name if in very 
truth there were any other being external to it, if there were a “fall’”’ from it. 
The aspect of self-concentration really constitutes the essential moment of 
the self of Spirit. 

That this self-centredness, whence primarily comes its reality, belongs to 
the Divine Being — while this is for us a notion, and so as far as it is a 
notion — appears to pictorial thinking as an inconceivable happening. The 
inherent and essential nature assumes for figurative thought the form of an 
indifferent objective fact. The thought, however, that those apparently 
mutually repugnant moments, absolute Being and self-existent Self, are not 
inseparable, comes also before this figurative way of thinking (since it does 
possess the real content), but that thought appears afterwards, in the form 
that the Divine Being empties Itself of Itself and is made flesh. This 
figurative idea, which in this manner is still immediate and hence not 
spiritual, i.e. it knows the human form assumed by the Divine as merely a 
particular form, not yet as a universal form — becomes spiritual for this 
consciousness in the process whereby God, who has assumed shape and 
form, surrenders again His immediate existence, and returns to His essential 
Being. The essential Being is then Spirit only when it is reflected into itself. 

The reconciliation of the Divine Being with its other as a whole, and, 
specifically, with the thought of this other-evil — is thus presented here, in 
a figurative way. If this reconciliation is expressed conceptually, by saying 
it consists in the fact that evil is inherently the same as what goodness is, or 
again that the Divine Being is the same as nature in its entire extent, just as 
nature separated from God is simply nothingness — then this must be 
looked at as an unspiritual mode of expression which is bound to give rise 
to misunderstandings. When evil is the same as goodness, then evil is just 
not evil nor goodness good; on the contrary, both are really done away with 


— evil in general, self-centred self-existence, and goodness, self-less 
simplicity. Since in this way they are both expressed in terms of their 
notion, the unity of the two is at once apparent; for self-centred self- 
existence is simple knowledge; and what is self-less simplicity is similarly 
pure self-existence centred within itself. Hence, if it must be said that good 
and evil in this their conception, 1.e. so far as they are not good and evil, are 
the same, just as certainly it must be said that they are not the same, but 
absolutely different; for simple self-existence, or again pure knowledge, are 
equally pure negativity or per se absolute distinction. It is only these two 
propositions that make the whole complete; and when the first is asserted 
and asseverated, it must be met and opposed by insisting on the other with 
immovable obstinacy. Since both are equally right, they are both equally 
wrong, and their wrong consists in taking such abstract forms as “the same” 
and “not the same’, “identity” and “non-identity”, to be something true, 
fixed, real, and in resting on them. Neither the one nor the other has truth; 
their truth is just their movement, the process in which simple sameness is 
abstraction and thus absolute distinction, while this again, being distinction 
per se, 1s distinguished from itself and so is self-identity. Precisely this is 
what we have in sameness of the Divine Being and Nature in general and 
human nature in particular: the former is Nature so far as it is not essential 
Being; Nature is Divine in its essential Being. But it is in Spirit that we find 
both abstract aspects affirmed as they truly are, viz. as cancelled and 
preserved at once: and this way of affirming them cannot be expressed by 
the judgment, by the soulless word “is”, the copula of the judgment. In the 
same way Nature is nothing outside its essential Being [God]; but this 
nothing itself is all the same; it is absolute abstraction, therefore pure 
thought or self-centredness, and with its moment of opposition to spiritual 
unity it is the principle of Evil. The difficulty people find in these 
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conceptions is due solely to sticking to the term “is” and forgetting the 


character of thought, where the moments as much are as they are not — are 
only the process which is Spirit. It is this spiritual unity — unity where the 
distinctions are merely in the form of moments, or as transcended — which 
became known to pictorial thinking in that atoning reconciliation spoken of 
above. And since this unity is the universality of self-consciousness, self- 
consciousness has ceased to be figurative or pictorial in its thinking; the 
Process has turned back into it. 

Spirit thus takes up its position in the third element, in universal self- 
consciousness: Spirit 1s its own community. The movement of this 
community being that of self-consciousness, which distinguishes itself from 
its figurative idea, consists in explicitly bringing out what has implicitly 
become established. The dead Divine Man, or Human God, is implicitly 
universal self-consciousness; he has to become explicitly so for this self- 
consciousness. Or, since this self-consciousness constitutes one side of the 
opposition involved in figurative thought, viz. the side of evil, which takes 
natural existence and individual self-existence to be the essential reality — 
this aspect, which is pictured as independent, and not yet as a moment, has, 
on account of its independence, to raise itself in and for itself to the level of 
spirit; it has to reveal the process of Spirit in its self. 

This particular self-consciousness 1s Spirit in natural form, natural spirit: 
self has to withdraw from this natural existence and enter into itself, 
become self-centred; that would mean, it has to become evil. But this aspect 
is already per se evil: entering into itself consists therefore, in persuading 
itself that natural existence is what is evil. By picture-thinking the world is 
supposed actually to become evil and be evil as an actual fact, and the 
atoning reconcilement of the Absolute Being is viewed as an actual existent 
phenomenon. By self-consciousness as such, however, this pictured truth, as 
regards its form, is considered to be merely a moment that is already 
superseded and transcended; for the self is the negative, and hence 


knowledge — a knowledge which is a pure act of consciousness within 
itself. This moment of the negative must in like manner find expression in 
the content. Since, that is to say, the essential Being is inherently and from 
the start reconciled with itself and is a spiritual unity, in which what are 
parts for figurative thought are sublated, are moments, what we find 1s that 
each part of figurative thought receives here the opposite significance to 
that which it had before. By this means each meaning finds its completion 
in the other, and the content is then and thereby a spiritual content. Since 
the specific determinateness of each is just as much its opposite, unity in 
otherness — spiritual reality — is achieved: just as formerly we saw the 
opposite meanings combined objectively (fur uns), or in themselves, and 
even the abstract forms of “the same” and “not-the-same’, “identity” and 
“non-identity” cancelled one another and were transcended. 

If, then, from the point of view of figurative thought, the becoming self- 
centred on the part of the natural self-consciousness was actually existing 
evil, that process of becoming fixed in itself is in the sphere of self 
consciousness, the knowledge of evil as something that per se belongs to 
existence. This knowledge is certainly a process of becoming evil, but 
merely of the thought of evil, and is therefore recognized as the first 
moment of reconciliation. For, being a return into self out of the immediacy 
of nature, which is specifically characterized as evil, it is a forsaking of that 
immediacy, and a dying to sin. It is not natural existence as such that 
consciousness forsakes, but natural existence that is at the same time known 
to be evil. The immediate process of becoming self-centred, is just as much 
a mediate process: it presupposes itself, i.e. 1s 1ts own ground and reason: 
the reason for self-concentrating is because nature has per se already done 
so. Because of evil man must be self-centred (in sich gehen); but evil is 
itself the state of self-concentration. This first movement is just on that 


account itself merely immediate, is its simple notion, because it is the same 


as what its ground or reason is. The movement, or the process of passing 
into otherness, has therefore still to come on the scene in its own more 
peculiar form. 

Beside this immediacy, then, the mediation of figurative thought is 
necessary. The knowledge of nature as the untrue existence of spirit, and 
this universality of self which has arisen within the life of the self — these 
constitute implicitly the reconciliation of spirit with itself. This implicit 
state is apprehended by the self-consciousness, that does not comprehend 
(begreifen), in the form of an objective existence, and as something 
presented to it figuratively. Conceptual comprehension (Begreifen), 
therefore, does not mean for it a grasping (Ergreifen) of this conception 
(Begriff) which knows natural existence when cancelled and transcended to 
be universal and thus reconciled with itself; but rather a grasping of the 
imaginative idea (Vorstellung) that the Divine Being is reconciled with its 
existence through an event — the event of God’s emptying Himself of His 
Divine Being through His factual Incarnation and His Death. The grasping 
of this idea now expresses more specifically what was formerly called in 
figurative thinking spiritual resurrection, or the process by which God’s 
individual self-consciousness becomes the universal, becomes the religious 
communion. The death of the Divine Man, qua death, is abstract negativity, 
the immediate result of the process which terminates only in the 
universality belonging to nature. In spiritual self-consciousness death loses 
this natural significance; it passes into its true conception, the conception 
just mentioned. Death then ceases to signify what it means directly — the 
non-existence of this individual — and becomes transfigured into the 
universality of the spirit, which lives in its own communion, dies there 
daily, and daily rises again. 

That which belongs to the sphere of pictorial thought — viz., that 
Absolute Spirit presents the nature of spirit in its existence, gua individual 


or rather gua particular — is thus here transferred to self-consciousness 
itself, to the knowledge which maintains itself in its otherness. This self- 
consciousness does not therefore really die, as the particular person is 
pictorially imagined to have really died; its particularity expires in its 
universality, i.e. in its Anowledge, which is essential Being reconciling itself 
with itself. That immediately preceding element of figurative thinking is 
thus here affirmed as transcended, has, in other words, returned into the 
self, into its notion. What was in the former merely an (objective) existent 
has come to assume the form of Subject. By that very fact the first element 
too, pure thought and the spirit eternal therein, are no longer away beyond 
the mind thinking pictorially nor beyond the self; rather the return of the 
whole into itself consists just in containing all moments within itself. When 
the death of the mediator is grasped by the self, this means the sublation of 
his factuality, of his particular independent existence: this particular self- 
existence has become universal self-consciousness. 

On the other side, the universal, just because of this, is  self- 
consciousness, and the pure or non-actual Spirit of bare thought has become 
actual. The death of the mediator is death not merely of his natural aspect, 
of his particular self-existence: what dies is not merely the outer 
encasement, which, being stripped. of essential Being, is eo ipso dead, but 
also the abstraction of the Divine Being. For the mediator, as long as his 
death has not yet accomplished the reconciliation, is something one-sided, 
which takes as essential Being the simple abstract element of thought, not 
concrete reality. This one-sided extreme of self has not yet equal worth and 
value with essential Being; the self first gets this as Spirit. The death of this 
pictorial idea implies at the same time the death of the abstraction of Divine 
Being, which is not yet affirmed as a self. ‘That death is the bitterness of 
feeling of the “unhappy consciousness”, when it feels that God Himself is 
dead. This harsh utterance is the expression of inmost self-knowledge 


which has simply self for its content; it is the return of consciousness into 
the depth of darkness where Ego is nothing but bare identity with Ego, a 
darkness distinguishing and knowing nothing more outside it. This feeling 
thus means, in point of fact, the loss of the Substance and of its objective 
existence over against consciousness. But at the same time it is the pure 
subjectivity of Substance, the pure certainty of itself, which it lacked when 
it was object or immediacy, or pure essential Being. This knowledge is thus 
spiritualization, whereby Substance becomes Subject, by which its 
abstraction and lifelessness have expired, and Substance therefore has 
become real, simple, and universal self-consciousness. 

In this way, then, Spirit is Spirit knowing its own self. It knows itself; 
that, which is for it object, exists, or, in other words, its figurative idea is the 
true absolute content. As we saw, the content expresses just Spirit itself. It is 
at the same time not merely content of self-consciousness, and not merely 
object for self-consciousness; it is also actual Spirit. It is this by the fact of 
its passing through the three elements of its nature: this movement through 
its whole self constitutes its actual reality. What moves itself, that 1s Spirit; 
it is the subject of the movement, and it is likewise the moving process 
itself, or the substance through which the subject passes. We saw how the 
notion of spirit arose when we entered the sphere of religion: it was the 
process of spirit certain of its self, which forgives evil, and in so doing puts 
aside its own simplicity and rigid unchangeableness: it was, to state it 
otherwise, the process, in which what is absolutely in opposition recognizes 
itself as the same as its opposite, and this knowledge breaks out into the 
“yea, yea”, with which one extreme meets the other. The religious 
consciousness, to which the Absolute Being is revealed, beholds this notion, 
and does away with the distinction of its self from what it beholds; and as it 
is Subject, so it is also Substance; and is thus itself Spirit just because and in 
so far as it is this process. 


This religious communion, however, is not yet fulfilled in this its self- 
consciousness. Its content, in general, is put before it in the form of a 
pictorial idea; so that this disruption still attaches even to the actual spiritual 
character of the communion — to its return out of its figurative thinking; 
just as the element of pure thought itself was also hampered with that 
opposition. This spiritual communion is not also consciously aware what it 
is; it is spiritual self-consciousness, which is not object to itself as this self- 
consciousness, or does not develop into clear consciousness of itself. 
Rather, so far as it is consciousness, it has before it those picture-thoughts 
which were considered. 

We see self-consciousness at its last turning point become inward to 
itself and attain to knowledge of its inner being, of its self-centredness. We 
see it relinquish its natural existence, and reach pure negativity. But the 
positive significance — viz. that this negativity, or pure inwardness of 
knowledge is just as much the self-identical essential Being: put other-wise, 
that Substance has here attained to being absolute self-consciousness — this 
is, for the devotional consciousness, an external other. It grasps this aspect- 
that the knowledge which becomes purely inward is inherently absolute 
simplicity, or Substance — as the pictorial idea of something which is not 
thus by its very conception, but as the act of satisfaction obtained from an 
(alien) other. In other words, it is not really aware as a fact that this depth of 
pure self is the power by which the abstract essential Being is drawn down 
from its abstractness and raised to the level of self by the force of this pure 
devotion. The action of the self hence retains towards it this negative 
significance, because the relinquishment of itself on the part of substance is 
for the self something per se; the self does not at once grasp and 
comprehend it, or does not find it in its own action as such. 

Since this unity of Essential Being and Self has been inherently brought 
about, consciousness has this idea also of its reconciliation, but in the form 


of an imaginative idea. It obtains satisfaction by attaching, in an external 
way, to its pure negativity the positive significance of the unity of itself with 
essential Being. Its satisfaction thus itself remains hampered with the 
opposition of a beyond. Its own peculiar reconciliation therefore enters its 
consciousness as something remote, something far away in the future, just 
as the reconciliation, which the other self achieved, appears as away in the 
distance of the past. Just as the individual divine man has an implied 
(essential, an sich) father and only an actual mother, in like manner the 
universal divine man, the spiritual communion, has as its father its own 
proper action and knowledge, while its mother is eternal Love, which it 
merely feels, but does not behold in its consciousness as an actual 
immediate object. Its reconciliation, therefore, is in its heart, but still with 
its conscious life sundered in twain and its actual reality shattered. What 
falls within its consciousness as the immanent essential element, the aspect 
of pure mediation, is the reconciliation that lies beyond: while what appears 
as actually present, as the aspect of immediacy and of existence, is the 
world which has yet to await transfiguration. The world is no doubt 
implicitly reconciled with the essential Being; and that Being no doubt 
knows that it no longer regards, the object as alienated from itself, but as 
one with itself in its Love. But for self-consciousness this immediate 
presence has not yet the form and shape of spiritual reality. Thus the spirit 
of the communion is, in its immediate consciousness, separated from its 
religious consciousness, which declares indeed that these two modes of 
consciousness inherently are not separated; but this is an implicitness which 
is not realized, or has not yet become an equally absolute explicit self- 


existence. 
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THE SPIRIT MANIFESTED in revealed religion has not as yet surmounted 
its attitude of consciousness as such; or, what is the same thing, its actual 
self-consciousness is not at this stage the object it is aware of. Spirit as a 
whole and the moments distinguished in it fall within the sphere of 
figurative thinking, and within the form of objectivity. The content of this 
figurative thought is Absolute Spirit. All that remains to be done now is to 
cancel and transcend this bare form; or better, because the form appertains 
to consciousness as such, its true meaning must have already come out in 
the shapes or modes consciousness has assumed. 

The surmounting of the object of consciousness in this way is not to be 
taken one-sidedly as meaning that the object showed itself returning into the 
self. It has a more definite meaning: it means that the object as such 
presented itself to the self as a vanishing factor; and, furthermore, that the 
emptying of self-consciousness itself establishes thinghood, and that this 
externalization of self-consciousness has not merely negative, but positive 
significance, a significance not merely for us or per se, but for self- 
consciousness itself. The negative of the object, its cancelling its own 
existence, gets, for self-consciousness, a positive significance; or, self- 
consciousness knows this nothingness of the object because on the one hand 
self-consciousness itself externalizes itself; for in doing so it establishes 
itself as object, or, by reason of the indivisible unity characterizing its self- 
existence, sets up the object as its self. On the other hand, there is also this 
other moment in the process, that self-consciousness has just as really 
cancelled and superseded this self-relinquishment and objectification, and 
has resumed them into itself, and is thus at home with itself in its otherness 


as such. This is the movement of consciousness, and in this process 
consciousness is the totality of 1ts moments. 

Consciousness, at the same time, must have taken up a relation to the 
object in all its aspects and phases, and have grasped its meaning from the 
point of view of each of them. This totality of its determinate characteristics 
makes the object per se or inherently a spiritual reality; and it becomes so in 
truth for consciousness, when the latter apprehends every individual one of 
them as self, 1.e. when it takes up towards them the spiritual relationship 
just spoken of. 

The object is, then, partly immediate existence, a thing in general — 
corresponding to immediate consciousness; partly an alteration of itself, its 
relatedness, (or  existence-for-another and _ existence-for-self), 
determinatenesss — corresponding to perception; partly essential being or 
in the form of a universal-corresponding to understanding. The object as a 
whole is the mediated result [the syllogism] or the passing of universality 
into individuality through specification, as also the reverse process from 
individual to universal through cancelled individuality or specific 
determination. 

These three specific aspects, then, determine the ways in which 
consciousness must know the object as itself. This knowledge of which we 
are spearing is, however, not knowledge in the sense of pure conceptual 
comprehension of the object; here this knowledge is to be taken only in its 
development, has to be taken in its various moments and set forth in the 
manner appropriate to consciousness as such; and the moments of the 
notion proper, of pure knowledge, assume the form of shapes or modes of 
consciousness. For that reason the object does not yet, when present in 
consciousness as such, appear as the inner essence of Spirit in the way this 
has just been expressed. The attitude consciousness adopts in regard to the 
object is not that of considering it either in this totality as such or in the pure 


conceptual form; it is partly that of a mode or shape of consciousness in 
general, partly a multitude of such modes which we [who analyze the 
process] gather together, and in which the totality of the moments of the 
object and of the process of consciousness can be shown merely resolved 
into their moments. 

To understand this method of grasping the object, where apprehension is 
a shape or mode of consciousness, we have here only to recall the previous 
shapes of consciousness which came before us earlier in the argument. 

As regards the object, then, so far as it is immediate, an indifferent 
objective entity, we saw Reason, at the stage of “Observation”, seeking and 
finding itself in this indifferent thing — 1.e. we saw it conscious that its 
activity is there of an external sort, and at the same time conscious of the 
object merely as an immediate object. We saw, too, its specific character 
take expression at its highest stage in the infinite judgment: “the being of 
the ego is a thing’. And, further, the ego is an immediate thing of sense. 
When ego is called a soul, it is indeed represented also as a thing, but a 
thing in the sense of something invisible, impalpable, etc., 1.e. in fact not as 
an immediate entity and not as that which is generally understood by a 
thing. That judgment, then, “ego is a thing”, taken at first glance, has no 
spiritual content, or rather, is just the absence of spirituality. In its 
conception, however, it is in fact the most luminous and illuminating 
judgment; and this, its inner significance, which is not yet made evident, is 
what the two other moments to be considered express. 

The thing is ego. In point of fact, thing is transcended in this infinite 
judgment. The thing is nothing in itself; it only has significance in relation, 
only through the ego and its reference to the ego. This moment came before 
consciousness in pure insight and enlightenment. Things are simply and 
solely useful, and only to be considered from the point of view of their 
utility. The trained and cultivated self-consciousness, which has traversed 


the region of spirit in self-alienation, has, by giving up itself, produced the 
thing as its self; it retains itself, therefore, still in the thing, and knows the 
thing to have no independence, in other words knows that the thing has 
essentially and solely a relative existence. Or again — to give complete 
expression to the relationship, 1.e. to what here alone constitutes the nature 
of the object — the thing stands for something that is self-existent; sense- 
certainty (sense-experience) is announced as absolute truth; but this self- 
existence is itself declared to be a moment which merely disappears, and 
passes into its opposite, into a being at the mercy of an “other”. 

But knowledge of the thing is not vet finished at this point. The thing 
must become known as self not merely in regard to the immediateness of its 
being and as regards its determinateness, but also in the sense of essence or 
inner reality. This is found in the case of Moral Self-consciousness. This 
mode of experience knows its knowledge as the absolute essential element, 
knows no other objective being than pure will or pure knowledge. It is 
nothing but merely this will and this knowledge. Any other possesses 
merely non-essential being, i.e. being that has no inherent nature per se, but 
only its empty husk. In so far as the moral consciousness, in its view of the 
world, lets existence drop out of the self, it just as truly takes this existence 
back again into its self. In the form of conscience, finally, it is no longer this 
incessant alternation between the placing” and the “displacing” 
[dissembling] of existence and self; it knows that its existence as such is 
this pure certainty of its own self; the objective element, into which qua 
acting it puts forth itself, is nothing else than pure knowledge of itself by 
itself. 

These are the moments which compose the reconciliation of spirit with 
its Own consciousness proper. By themselves they are single and isolated; 
and it is their spiritual unity alone which furnishes the power for this 
reconciliation. The last of these moments is, however, necessarily this unity 


itself, and, as we see, binds them all in fact into itself. Spirit certain of itself 
in its objective existence takes as the element of its existence nothing else 
than this knowledge of self. The declaration that what it does it does in 
accordance with the conviction of duty-this statement is the warrant for its 
own action, and makes good its conduct. 

Action is the first inherent division of the simple unity of the notion, and 
the return out of this division. This first movement turns round into the 
second, since the element of recognition puts itself forward as simple 
knowledge of duty in contrast to the distinction and diremption that lie in 
action as such and, in this way, form a rigid reality confronting action. In 
pardon, however, we saw how this rigid fixity gives way and renounces its 
claims. Reality has here, gua immediate existence, no other significance for 
self-consciousness than that of being pure knowledge; similarly, qua 
determinate existence, or qua relation, what is self-opposed is a knowledge 
partly of this purely individual self, partly of knowledge gua universal. 
Herein it is established, at the same time, that the third moment, 
universality, or the essence, means for each of the two opposite factors 
merely knowledge. Finally they also cancel the empty opposition that still 
remains, and are the knowledge of ego as identical with ego:-this individual 
self which is immediately pure knowledge or universal. 

This reconciliation of consciousness with self-consciousness thus proves 
to be brought about in a double-sided way; in the one case, in the religious 
mind, in the other case, in consciousness itself as such. They axe 
distinguished inter se by the fact that the one is this reconciliation in the 
form of implicit immanence, the other in the form of explicit self-existence. 
As we have considered them, they at the beginning fall apart. In the order in 
which the modes or shapes of consciousness came before us, consciousness 
has reached the individual moments of that order, and also their unification, 
long before ever religion gave its object the shape of actual self- 


consciousness. The unification of both aspects is not yet brought to light; it 
is this that winds up this series of embodiments of spirit, for in it spirit gets 
to the point where it knows itself not only as it is inherently in itself, or in 
terms of its absolute content, nor only as it is (objectively) for itself in terms 
of its bare form devoid of content, or in terms of self-consciousness, but as 
it is in its self-completeness, as it is in itself and for itself. 

This unification has, however, already taken place by implication, and 
has done so in religion in the return of the figurative idea (Vorstellung) into 
self-consciousness, but not according to the proper form, for the religious 
aspect is the aspect of the essentially independent (Ansich) and stands in 
contrast to the process of self-consciousness. The unification therefore 
belongs to this other aspect, which by contrast is the aspect of reflexion into 
self, is that side therefore which contains its self and its opposite, and 
contains them not only implicitly, (an sich) or in a general way, but 
explicitly (fiir sich) or expressly developed and distinguished. The content, 
as well as the other aspect of self-conscious spirit, so far as it is the other 
aspect, have been brought to light and are here in their completeness: the 
unification still a-wanting is the simple unity of the notion. This notion is 
also already given with the aspect of self-consciousness; but as it previously 
came before us above, it, like all the other moments, has the form of being a 
particular mode or shape of consciousness. It is that part of the embodiment 
of self-assured spirit which keeps within its essential principle and was 
called the “beautiful soul’. That is to say, the “beautiful soul” is its own 
knowledge of itself in its pure transparent unity — self-consciousness, 
which knows this pure knowledge of pure inwardness to be spirit, is not 
merely intuition of the divine, but the self intuition of God Himself. 

Since this notion keeps itself fixedly opposed to its realization, it is the 
one-sided shape which we saw before disappear into thin air, but also 
positively relinquish itself and advance further. Through this act of 


realization, this objectless self-consciousness ceases to hold fast by itself, 
the determinateness of the notion in contrast with its fulfilment is canceled 
and done away with. Its self-consciousness attains the form of universality; 
and what remains is its true notion, the notion that has attained its 
realization — the notion in its truth, 1.e. in unity with its externalization. It 
is knowledge of pure knowledge, not in the sense of an abstract essence 
such as duty is, but in the sense of an essential being which is this 
knowledge, this individual pure self-consciousness which is therefore at the 
same time a genuine object; for this notion is the self-existing self. 

This notion gave itself its fulfilment partly in the acts performed by the 
spirit that is sure of itself. partly in religion. In the latter it won the absolute 
content gua content or in the form of a figurative idea or of otherness for 
consciousness. On the other hand, in the first the form is just the self, for 
that mode contains the active spirit sure of itself; the self accomplishes the 
life of Absolute Spirit. This shape (mode), as we see, is that simple notion, 
which however gives up its eternal essential Being, takes upon itself 
objective existence, or acts. The power of diremption or of coming forth out 
of its inwardness lies in the purity of the notion, for this purity is absolute 
abstraction of negativity. In the same way the notion finds its element of 
reality, or the objective being it contains, in pure knowledge itself; for this 
knowledge is simple immediacy, which is being and existence as well as 
essence, the former negative thought, the latter positive thought. This 
existence, finally, is just as much that state of reflexion into self which 
comes out of pure knowledge — both qua existence and gua duty — and 
this is the state of evil. This process of “going into self’ constitutes the 
opposition lying in the notion, and is thus the appearance on the scene of 
pure knowledge of the essence, a knowledge which does not act and is not 
real. But to make its appearance in this opposition is to participate in it; 
pure knowledge of essence has inherently relinquished its simplicity, for it 


is the diremption of negativity which constitutes the notion. So far as this 
process of diremption is the process of becoming self-centred, it is the 
principle of evil: so far as it is the inherently essential, it is the principle 
which remains good. 

Now what in the first instance takes place implicitly is at once for 
consciousness, and is duplicated as well — is both for consciousness and is 
its self-existence or its own proper action. The same thing that is already 
inherently established, thus repeats itself now as knowledge thereof on the 
part of consciousness and as conscious action. Each lays aside for the other 
the independence of character with which each appears confronting the 
other. This waiving of independence is the same renunciation of the one- 
sidedness of the notion as constituted implicitly the beginning; but it is now 
its own act of renunciation, just as the notion renounced is its own notion. 
That implicit nature of the beginning is in truth as much mediated, because 
it is negativity; it now establishes itself as it is in its truth; and the negative 
element exists as a determinate quality which each has for the other, and is 
essentially self-cancelling, self-transcending. The one of the two parts of the 
opposition is the disparity between existence within itself, in its 
individuality, and universality; the other, disparity between its abstract 
universality and the self. The former dies to its self-existence, and 
relinquishes itself, makes confession; the latter renounces the rigidity of its 
abstract universality, and thereby dies to its lifeless self and its inert 
universality; so that the former is completed through the moment of 
universality, which is the essence, and the latter through universality, which 
is self. By this process of action spirit has come to light in the form of pure 
universality of knowledge, which 1s_ self-consciousness as _ self- 
consciousness, which is simple unity of knowledge. It is through action that 
Spirit 1s spirit so as definitely to exist; it raises its existence into the sphere 


of thought and hence into absolute opposition, and returns out of it through 
and within this very opposition. 

Thus, then, what was in religion content, or a way of imagining 
(Vorstellen) an other, is here the action proper of the self. The notion is the 
connecting principle securing that the content is the action proper of the 
self. For this notion is, as we see, the knowledge that the action of the self 
within itself is all that 1s essential and all existence, the knowledge of this 
Subject as Substance and of the Substance as this knowledge of its action. 
What we have done here, in addition, is simply to gather together the 
particular moments, each of which in principle exhibits the life of spirit in 
its entirety, and again to secure the notion in the form of the notion, whose 
content was disclosed in these moments, and which had already presented 
itself in the form of a mode or shape of consciousness. 

This last embodiment of spirit — spirit which at once gives its complete 
and true content the form of self, and thereby realizes its notion, and in 
doing so remains within its own notion — this is Absolute Knowledge. It is 
spirit knowing itself in the shape of spirit, it is knowledge which 
comprehends through notions. Truth is here not merely in itself absolutely 
identical with certainty; it has also the shape, the character of certainty of 
self; or in its existence — 1.e. for spirit knowing it — it is in the form of 
knowledge of itself. Truth is the content, which in religion is not as yet at 
one with its certainty. This identification, however, is secured when the 
content has received the shape of self. By this means, what constitutes the 
very essence, viz. the notion, comes to have the nature of existence, i.e. 
assumes the form of what is objective to consciousness. Spirit, appearing 
before consciousness in this element of existence, or, what is here the same 
thing, produced by it in this element, is systematic Science. 

The nature, moments, and process of this knowledge have then shown 
themselves to be such that this knowledge is pure self-existence of self- 


consciousness. 

It is ego, which is this ego and no other, and at the same time, 
immediately is mediated, or sublated, universal ego. It has a content, which 
it distinguishes from itself; for it is pure negativity, or self-diremption; it is 
consciousness. This content in its distinction is itself the ego, for it is the 
process of superseding itself, or the same pure negativity which constitutes 
ego. Ego is in it, gua distinguished, reflected into itself; only then is the 
content comprehended (begriffen) when ego in its otherness is still at home 
with itself. More precisely stated, this content is nothing else than the very 
process just spoken of; for the content is the spirit which traverses the 
whole range of its own being, and does this for itself gua spirit, by the fact 
that it possesses the shape of the notion in its objectivity. 

As to the actual existence of this notion, science does not appear in time 
and in reality till spirit has arrived at this stage of being conscious regarding 
itself. Qua spirit which knows what it is, it does not, exist before, and is not 
to be found at all till after the completion of the task of mastering and 
constraining its imperfect embodiment — the task of procuring for its 
consciousness the shape of its inmost essence, and in this manner bringing 
its self-consciousness level with its consciousness. Spirit in and for itself is, 
when distinguished into its separate moments, self-existent knowledge, 
comprehension (Begreifen) in general, which as such has not yet reached 
the substance, or is not in itself absolute knowledge. 

Now in actual reality the knowing substance exists, is there earlier than 
its form, earlier than the shape of the notion. For the substance is the 
undeveloped inherent nature, the ground and notion in its inert simplicity, 
the state of inwardness or the self of spirit which is not yet there. What is 
there, what does exist, is in the shape of still unexpressed simplicity, the 
undeveloped immediate, or the object of imagining (Vorstellen) 
consciousness in general. Because knowledge (Erkennen) is a spiritual state 


of consciousness, which admits as real what essentially is only so far as this 
is a being for the self and a being of the self or a notion — knowledge has 
on this account merely a barren object to begin with, in contrast to which 
the substance and the consciousness of this substance are richer in content. 
The revelation which substance has in such a consciousness 1s, in fact, 
concealment; for the substance is here still self-less existence and nothing 
but certainty of self is revealed. To begin with, therefore, it is only the 
abstract moments that belong to self-consciousness concerning the 
substance. But since these moments are pure activities and must move 
forward by their very nature, self-consciousness enriches itself till it has 
torn from consciousness the entire substance, and absorbed into itself the 
entire structure of the substance with all its constituent elements. Since this 
negative attitude towards objectivity is positive as well, establishes and 
fixes the content, it goes on till it has produced these elements out of itself 
and thereby reinstated them once more as objects of consciousness. In the 
notion, knowing itself as notion, the moments thus make their appearance 
prior to the whole in its complete fulfilment; the movement of these 
moments is the process by which the whole comes into being. In 
consciousness, on the other hand, the whole — but not as comprehended 
conceptually — is prior to the moments. 

Time is just the notion definitely existent, and presented to 
consciousness in the form of empty intuition. Hence spirit necessarily 
appears in time, and it appears in time so long as it does not grasp its pure 
notion, i.e. so long as it does not annul time. Time is the pure self in 
external form, apprehended in intuition, and not grasped and understood by 
the self, it is the notion apprehended only through intuition. When this 
notion grasps itself, it supersedes its time character, (conceptually) 
comprehends intuition, and is intuition comprehended and comprehending. 
Time therefore appears as spirit’s destiny and necessity, where spirit is not 


yet complete within itself; it is the necessity compelling spirit to enrich the 
share self-consciousness has in consciousness, to put into motion the 
immediacy of the inherent nature (which is the form in which the substance 
iS present in consciousness); or, conversely, to realize and make manifest 
what is inherent, regarded as inward and immanent, to make manifest that 
which is at first within — 1.e. to vindicate it for spirit’s certainty of self. 

For this reason it must be said that nothing is known which does not fall 
within experience, or (as it is also expressed) which is not fe/t to be true, 
which is not given as an inwardly revealed eternal verity, as a sacred object 
of belief, or whatever other expressions we care to employ. For experience 
just consists in this, that the content-and the content is spirit — in its 
inherent nature is substance and so object of consciousness. But this 
substance, which is spirit, is the development of itself explicitly to what it is 
inherently and implicitly; and only as this process of reflecting itself into 
itself is it essentially and in truth spirit. It is inherently the movement which 
is the process of knowledge — the transforming of that inherent nature into 
explicitness, of Substance into Subject, of the object of consciousness into 
the object of self-consciousness, 1.e. into an object that is at the same time 
transcended — in other words, into the notion. This transforming process is 
a cycle that returns into itself, a cycle that presupposes its beginning, and 
reaches its beginning only at the end. So far as spirit, then, is of necessity 
this self-distinction, it appears as a single whole, intuitively apprehended, 
over against its simple self-consciousness. And since that whole is what is 
distinguished, it is distinguished into the intuitively apprehended pure 
notion, Time, and the Content, the inherent, implicit, nature. Substance, qua 
subject, involves the necessity, at first an inner necessity, to set forth in 
itself what it inherently is, to show itself to be spirit. The completed 
expression in objective form is — and is only when completed — at the 
same time the reflexion of substance, the development of it into the self. 


Consequently, until and unless spirit inherently completes itself, completes 
itself as a world-spirit, it cannot reach its completion as self-conscious 
spirit. The content of religion, therefore, expresses earlier in time than 
(philosophical) science what spirit is; but this science alone is the perfect 
form in which spirit truly knows itself. 

The process of carrying forward this form of knowledge of itself is the 
task which spirit accomplishes as actual History. The religious communion, 
in so far as it is at the outset the substance of Absolute Spirit, is the crude 
form of consciousness, which has an existence all the harsher and more 
barbaric the deeper is its inner spirit; and its inarticulate self has all the 
harder task in dealing with its essence, the content of its consciousness alien 
to itself. Not till 1t has surrendered the hope of cancelling that foreignness 
by an external, i.e. alien, method does it turn to itself, to its own peculiar 
world, in the actual present. It turns thither because to supersede that alien 
method means returning into self-consciousness. It thus discovers this world 
in the living present to be its own property; and so has taken the first step to 
descend from the ideal intelligible world, or rather to quicken the abstract 
element of the intelligible world with concrete self-hood. Through 
“observation”, on the one hand, it finds existence in the shape of thought, 
and comprehends existence; and, conversely, it finds in its thought 
existence. When, in the first instance, it has thus itself expressed in an 
abstract way the immediate unity of thought and existence, of abstract 
Essential Reality and Self; and when it has expressed the primal principle of 
“Light” in a purer form, viz. as unity of extension and existence-for 
“existence” is an ultimate simple term more adequate to thought than 
“light”-and in this way has revived again in thought the Substance of the 
Orient; thereupon spirit at once recoils in horror from this abstract unity, 
from this self-less substantiality, and maintains as against it the principle of 
Individuality. But after Spirit has externalized this principle in the process 


of its culture, has thereby made it an objective existence and established it 
throughout the whole of existence, has arrived at the idea of “Utility” and in 
the sphere of absolute freedom has grasped existence as its Individual Will.,- 
after these stages, spirit then brings to light the thought that lies in its 
inmost depths, and expresses essential Reality in the form Ego=Ego. 

This “Ego identical with Ego” is, however, the self-reflecting process; 
for since this identity gua absolute negativity is absolute distinction, the 
self-identity of the Ego stands in contrast to this absolute distinction, which 
— being pure distinction and at the same time objective to the self that 
knows itself — has to be expressed as Time. In this way, just as formerly 
Essential Reality was expressed as unity of thought and extension, it would 
here be interpreted as unity of thought and time. But distinction left to itself, 
unresting, unhalting time, really collapses upon itself; it is the objective 
quiescence of extension; while this latter is pure identity with self — 1s Ego. 

Again, Ego is not merely self, it is identity of self with itself. This 
identity, however, is complete and immediate unity with self; in other words 
this Subject is just as much Substance. Substance by itself alone would be 
void and empty Intuition (Anschauen), or the intuition of a content which 
qua specific would have merely a contingent character and would be devoid 
of necessity. Substance would only stand for the Absolute in so far as 
Substance was thought of or “intuited” as absolute unity; and all content 
would, as regards its diversity, have to fall outside the Substance and be due 
to reflexion, a process which does not belong to Substance, because 
Substance would not be Subject, would not be conceived as Spirit, as 
reflecting about self and reflecting itself into self. if, nevertheless, a content 
were to be spoken of, then on the one hand it would only exist in order to be 
thrown into the empty abyss of the Absolute, while on the other it would be 
picked up in external fashion from sense perception. Knowledge would 
appear to have come by things, by what is distinct from knowledge itself, 


and to have got at the distinctions between the endless variety of things, 
without any one understanding how or where all this came from. 

Spirit, however, has shown itself to us to be neither the mere withdrawal 
of self-consciousness into its pure inwardness, nor the mere absorption of 
self-consciousness into Substance and the nothingness of its (self-) 
distinction. Spirit is the movement of the self which empties (externalizes) 
itself of self and sinks itself within its own substance, and gua subject, both 
has gone out of that substance into itself, making its substance an object and 
a content, and also supersedes this distinction of objectivity and content. 
That first reflexion out of immediacy is the subject’s process of distinction 
of itself from its substance, the notion in a process of self-diremption, the 
going-into-itself and the coming into being of the pure ego. Since this 
distinction is the pure action of Ego=Ego, the notion is the necessity for and 
the rising of existence, which has the substance for its essential nature and 
subsists on its own account. But this subsisting of existence for itself is the 
notion established in determinate form, and is thereby the notion’s own 
inherent movement — that of descending into the simple substance, which 
is only subject by being this negativity and going through this process. 

Ego has not to take its stand on the form of self-consciousness in 
opposition to the form of substantiality and objectivity, as if it were afraid 
of relinquishing or externalizing itself. The power of spirit lies rather in 
remaining one with itself when giving up itself, and, because it is self- 
contained and self-subsistent, in establishing as mere moments its explicit 
self-existence as well as its implicit inherent nature. Nor again is Ego a 
tertium quid which casts distinctions back into the abyss of the Absolute, 
and declares them all to mean the same there. On the contrary, true 
knowledge lies rather in the seeming inactivity which merely watches how 
what is distinguished is self-moved by its very nature and returns again into 


its own unity. 


With absolute knowledge, then, Spirit has wound up the process of its 
embodiment, so far as the assumption of those various shapes or modes is 
affected with the insurmountable distinction which consciousness implies 
[i.e. the distinction of consciousness from its object or content]. Spirit has 
attained the pure element of its existence, the notion. The content is, in view 
of the freedom of its own existence, the self that empties (externalizes) 
itself; in other words, that content is the immediate unity of self-knowledge. 
The pure process of thus externalizing itself constitutes — when we 
consider this process in its content — the necessity of this content. The 
diversity of content is, gua determinate, due to relation, and is not inherent; 
and its restless activity consists in cancelling and superseding itself, or is 
negativity. Thus the necessity or diversity, like its free existence, is the self 
too; and in this self-form, in which existence is immediately thought, the 
content is a notion. Seeing, then, that Spirit has attained the notion, it 
unfolds its existence and develops its processes in this ether of its life and is 
(Philosophical) Science. The moments of its process are set forth therein no 
longer as determinate modes or shapes of consciousness, but — since the 
distinction, which consciousness implies, has reverted to and has become a 
distinction within the self — as determinate notions, and as the organic self- 
explaining and self-constituted process of these notions. While in the 
Phenomenology of Mind each moment is the distinction of knowledge and 
truth, and is the process in which that distinction is canceled and 
transcended, Absolute Knowledge does not contain this distinction and 
supersession of distinction. Rather, since each moment has the form of the 
notion, it unites the objective form of truth and the knowing self in an 
immediate unity. Each individual moment does not appear as the process of 
passing back and forward from consciousness or figurative (imaginative) 
thought to self-consciousness and conversely: on the contrary, the pure 
shape, liberated from the condition of being an appearance in mere 


consciousness — the pure notion with its further development — depends 
solely on its pure characteristic nature. Conversely, again, there corresponds 
to every abstract moment of Absolute Knowledge a mode in which mind as 
a whole makes its appearance. As the mind that actually exists is not richer 
than it, so, too, mind in its actual content is not poorer. To know the pure 
notions of knowledge in the form in which they are modes or shapes of 
consciousness — this constitutes the aspect of their reality, according to 
which their essential element, the notion, appearing there in its simple 
mediating activity as thinking, breaks up and separates the moments of this 
mediation and exhibits them to itself in accordance with their immanent 
opposition. 

Absolute Knowledge contains within itself this necessity of relinquishing 
itself from notion, and necessarily involves the transition of the notion into 
consciousness. For Spirit that knows itself is, just for the reason that it 
grasps its own notion, immediate identity with itself; and this, in the 
distinction that it implies, is the certainty of what is immediate or is sense- 
consciousness — the beginning from which we started. This process of 
releasing itself from the form of its self is the highest freedom and security 
of its knowledge of itself. 

All the same, this relinquishment (externalization) of self is still 
incomplete. This process expresses the relation of the certainty of its self to 
the object, an object which, just by being in a relation, has not yet attained 
its full freedom. Knowledge is aware not only of itself, but also of the 
negative of itself, or its limit. Knowing its limit means knowing how to 
sacrifice itself. This sacrifice is the self-abandonment, in which Spirit sets 
forth, in the form of free fortuitous happening, its process of becoming 
Spirit, intuitively apprehending outside it its pure self as Time, and likewise 
its existence as Space. This last form into which Spirit passes, Nature, is its 
living immediate process of development. Nature-Spirit divested of self 


(externalized) — 1s, in its actual existence, nothing but this eternal process 
of abandoning its (Nature’s ) own independent subsistence, and the 
movement which reinstates Subject. 

The other aspect, however, in which Spirit comes into being, History, 1s 
the process of becoming in terms of knowledge, a conscious self-mediating 
process — Spirit externalized and emptied into Time. But this form of 
abandonment is, similarly, the emptying of itself by itself; the negative is 
negative of itself. This way of becoming presents a slow procession and 
succession of spiritual shapes (Geistern), a gallery of pictures, each of 
which is endowed with the entire wealth of Spirit, and moves so slowly just 
for the reason that the self has to permeate and assimilate all this wealth of 
its substance. Since its accomplishment consists in Spirit knowing what it 
is, in fully comprehending its substance, this knowledge means its 
concentrating itself on itself nsichgehen),a state in which Spirit leaves its 
external existence behind and gives its embodiment over to Recollection 
(Erinnerung). In thus concentrating itself on itself, Spirit is engulfed in the 
night of its own self-consciousness; its vanished existence is, however, 
conserved therein; and this superseded existence — the previous state, but 
born anew from the womb of knowledge — 1s the new stage of existence, a 
new world, and a new embodiment or mode of Spirit. Here it has to begin 
all over again at its immediacy, as freshly as before, and thence rise once 
more to the measure of its stature, as if, for it, all that preceded were lost, 
and as if it had learned nothing from the experience of the spirits that 
preceded. But re-collection (Erinnerung) has conserved that experience. and 
is the inner being, and, in fact, the higher form of the substance. While, 
then, this phase of Spirit begins all over again its formative development, 
apparently starting solely from itself, yet at the same time it commences at a 
higher level. The realm of spirits developed in this way, and assuming 


definite shape in existence, constitutes a succession, where one detaches 


and sets loose the other, and each takes over from its predecessor the empire 
of the spiritual world. The goal of the process is the revelation of the depth 
of spiritual life, and this is the Absolute Notion. This revelation 
consequently means superseding its “depth”, is its “extension” or spatial 
embodiment, the negation of this inwardly self-centred (insichseiend) ego 
— a negativity which is its self-relinquishment, its externalization, or its 
substance: and this revelation is also its temporal embodiment, in that this 
externalization in its very nature relinquishes (externalizes) itself, and so 
exists at once in its spatial extension” as well as in its “depth” or the self. 
The goal, which is Absolute Knowledge or Spirit knowing itself as Spirit, 
finds its pathway in the recollection of spiritual forms (Geister) as they are 
in themselves and as they accomplish the organization of their spiritual 
kingdom. Their conservation, looked at from the side of their free existence 
appearing in the form of contingency, is History; looked at from the side of 
their intellectually comprehended organization, it is the Science of the ways 
in which knowledge appears. Both together, or History (intellectually) 
comprehended (begriffen), form at once the recollection and the Golgotha 
of Absolute Spirit, the reality, the truth, the certainty of its throne, without 
which it were lifeless, solitary, and alone. Only 


The chalice of this realm of spirits 
Foams forth to God His own Infinitude 
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PART I OF ‘ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
SCIENCES’ 


The Logic of Hegel (also known as The Lesser Logic) forms the first part of 
Hegel’s Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences (1817), which 
presents an abbreviated version of Hegel’s systematic philosophy in its 
entirety; in fact, it is the only form in which Hegel ever published his entire 
mature philosophical system. Intended as a pedagogical aid for attendees of 
his lectures, Hegel revised and extended the Encyclopaedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences over more than a decade, stressing its role as a 
“textbook” in need of elucidation through oral commentary. 

The treatise describes the pattern of the Idea as manifesting itself in 
dialectical reasoning. Though some believe that the philosophy of nature 
and mind are applications of the logic, Hegel argues that this is a 
misunderstanding. The purpose of the Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical 
Sciences is descriptive: to describe how Geist (Spirit or Mind) develops 
itself and not to apply the dialectical method to all areas of human 
knowledge. Hegel argues that Spirit is in process of growing, like a seed 
growing into a mature tree, thus it passes through stages. The first stage of 
Spirit’s development is described in the Logic. 

Consequently, the Logic presents the categories of thought as they are in 
themselves; they are the minimal conditions for thinking anything at all, the 
conceptions that run in the background of all our thinking. These logical 
categories turn out to be none other than Geist itself. In order to get at what 


a thing is, we must think about it. No amount of observing will bring us to 
the essence of things. Thinking and being are equivalent, and so logic and 
metaphysics are equivalent as well. The underlying element of it all is 
Geist; therefore, the activity of thinking is no less than Geist articulating 
itself. As Geist works itself out more fully, it reaches the point where it 
simply cannot remain as it is; it is incomplete, and therefore it “others” 
itself; this is where the philosophy of nature emerges. When this stage of its 
development is completed, Geist “returns” to itself, which is the emergence 
of the philosophy of mind. 
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PHILOSOPHY MISSES AN advantage enjoyed by the other sciences. It 
cannot like them rest the existence of its objects on the natural admissions 
of consciousness, nor can it assume that its method of cognition, either for 
starting or for continuing, is one already accepted. The objects of 
philosophy, it 1s true, are upon the whole the same as those of religion. In 
both the object is Truth, in that supreme sense in which God and God only 
is the Truth. Both in like manner go on to treat of the finite worlds of Nature 
and the human Mind, with their relation to each other and to their truth in 
God. Some acquaintance with its objects, therefore, philosophy may and 
even must presume, that and a certain interest in them to boot, were it for no 
other reason than this: that in point of time the mind makes general images 
of objects, long before it makes notions of them, and that it is only through 
these mental images, and by recourse to them, that the thinking mind rises 
to know and comprehend thinkingly. 

But with the rise of this thinking study of things, it soon becomes evident 
that thought will be satisfied with nothing short of showing the necessity of 
its facts, of demonstrating the existence of its objects, as well as their nature 
and qualities. Our original acquaintance with them is thus discovered to be 
inadequate. We can assume nothing and assert nothing dogmatically; nor 
can we accept the assertions and assumptions of others. And yet we must 
make a beginning: and a beginning, as primary and underived, makes an 
assumption, or rather is an assumption. It seems as if it were impossible to 


make a beginning at all. 


§2 


This thinking study of things may serve, in a general way, as a description 
of philosophy. But the description is too wide. If it be correct to say, that 
thought makes the distinction between man and the lower animals, then 
everything human is human, for the sole and simple reason that it is due to 
the operation of thought. Philosophy, on the other hand, is a peculiar mode 
of thinking — a mode in which thinking becomes knowledge, and 
knowledge through notions. However great therefore may be the identity 
and essential unity of the two modes of thought, the philosophic mode gets 
to be different from the more general thought which acts in all that is 
human, in all that gives humanity its distinctive character. And this 
difference connects itself with the fact that the strictly human and thought- 
induced phenomena of consciousness do not originally appear in the form 
of a thought, but as a feeling, a perception, or mental image — all of which 
aspects must be distinguished from the form of thought proper. 

According to an old preconceived idea, which has passed into a trivial 
proposition, it is thought which marks the man off from the animals. Yet 
trivial as this old belief may seem, it must, strangely enough, be recalled to 
mind in presence of certain preconceived ideas of the present day. These 
ideas would put feeling and thought so far apart as to make them opposites, 
and would represent them as so antagonistic, that feeling, particularly 
religious feeling, is supposed to be contaminated, perverted, and even 
annihilated by thought. They also emphatically hold that religion and piety 
grow out of, and rest upon something else, and not on thought. But those 
who make this separation forget meanwhile that only man has the capacity 
for religion, and that animals no more have religion than they have law and 
morality. 

Those who insist on this separation of religion from thinking usually 
have before their minds the sort of thought that may be styled after-thought. 


They mean ‘reflective’ thinking, which has to deal with thoughts as 
thoughts, and brings them into consciousness. Slackness to perceive and 
keep in view this distinction which philosophy definitely draws in respect 
of thinking is the source of the crudest objections and reproaches against 
philosophy. Man — and that just because it is his nature to think — is the 
only being that possesses law, religion, and morality. In these spheres of 
human life, therefore, thinking, under the guise of feeling, faith, or 
generalised image, has not been inactive: its action and its productions are 
there present and therein contained. But it is one thing to have such feelings 
and generalised images that have been moulded and permeated by thought, 
and another thing to have thoughts about them. The thoughts, to which 
after-thought upon those modes of consciousness gives rise, are what is 
comprised under reflection, general reasoning, and the like, as well as under 
philosophy itself. 

The neglect of this distinction between thought in general and the 
reflective thought of philosophy has also led to another and more frequent 
misunderstanding. Reflection of this kind has been often maintained to be 
the condition, or even the only way, of attaining a consciousness and 
certitude of the Eternal and True. The (now somewhat antiquated) 
metaphysical proofs of God’s existence, for example, have been treated, as 
if a knowledge of them and a conviction of their truth were the only and 
essential means of producing a belief and conviction that there is a God. 
Such a doctrine would find its parallel, if we said that eating was impossible 
before we had acquired a knowledge of the chemical, botanical, and 
zoological characters of our food; and that we must delay digestion till we 
had finished the study of anatomy and physiology. Were it so, these 
sciences in their field, like philosophy in its, would gain greatly in point of 
utility; in fact, their utility would rise to the height of absolute and universal 


indispensableness. Or rather, instead of being indispensable, they would not 
exist at all. 


§3 


The Content 

The several modes of feeling, perception, desire, and will, so far as we 
are aware of them, are in general called ideas (mental representations): and 
it may be roughly said that philosophy puts thoughts, categories, or, in more 
precise language, adequate notions, in the place of the generalised images 
we ordinarily call ideas. Mental impressions such as these may be regarded 
as the metaphors of thoughts and notions. But to have these figurate 
conceptions does not imply that we appreciate their intellectual 
significance, the thoughts and rational notions to which they correspond. 
Conversely, it is one thing to have thoughts and intelligent notions, and 
another to know what impressions, perceptions, and feelings correspond to 
them. 

This difference will to some extent explain what people call the 
unintelligibility of philosophy. Their difficulty lies partly in an incapacity 
— which in itself is nothing but want of habit — for abstract thinking; i.e. 
in an inability to get hold of pure thoughts and move about in them. In our 
ordinary state of mind, the thoughts are clothed upon and made one with the 
sensuous or spiritual material of the hour; and in reflection, meditation, and 
general reasoning, we introduce a blend of thoughts into feelings, percepts, 
and mental images. (Thus, in propositions where the subject-matter is due 
to the senses — e.g. ‘This leaf is green’ — we have such categories 
introduced, as being and individuality.) But it is a very different thing to 
make the thoughts pure and simple our object. 

But their complaint that philosophy is unintelligible is as much due to 
another reason; and that is an impatient wish to have before them as a 


mental picture that which is in the mind as a thought or notion. When 
people are asked to apprehend some notion, they often complain that they 
do not know what they have to think. But the fact is that in a notion there is 
nothing further to be thought than the notion itself. What the phrase reveals 
is a hankering after an image with which we are already familiar. The mind, 
denied the use of its familiar ideas, feels the ground where it once stood 
firm and at home taken away from beneath it, and, when transported into 
the region of pure thought, cannot tell where in the world it is. 

One consequence of this weakness is that authors, preachers, and orators 
are found most intelligible, when they speak of things which their readers or 
hearers already know by rote — things which the latter are conversant with, 


and which require no explanation. 
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The philosopher then has to reckon with popular modes of thought, and 
with the objects of religion. In dealing with the ordinary modes of mind, he 
will first of all, as we saw, have to prove and almost to awaken the need for 
his peculiar method of knowledge. In dealing with the objects of religion, 
and with truth as a whole, he will have to show that philosophy is capable 
of apprehending them from its own resources; and should a difference from 
religious conceptions come to light, he will have to justify the points in 
which it diverges. 


§5 


To give the reader a preliminary explanation of the distinction thus made, 
and to let him see at the same moment that the real import of our 
consciousness 1s retained, and even for the first time put in its proper light, 
when translated into the form of thought and the notion of reason, it may be 
well to recall another of these old unreasoned beliefs. And that is the 


conviction that to get at the truth of any object or event, even of feelings, 
perceptions, opinions, and mental ideas, we must think it over. Now in any 
case to think things over is at least to transform feelings, ordinary ideas, etc. 
into thoughts. 

Nature has given every one a faculty of thought. But thought is all that 
philosophy claims as the form proper to her business: and thus the 
inadequate view which ignores the distinction stated in § 3 leads to a new 
delusion, the reverse of the complaint previously mentioned about the 
unintelligibility of philosophy. In other words, this science must often 
submit to the slight of hearing even people who have never taken any 
trouble with it talking as if they thoroughly understood all about it. With no 
preparation beyond an ordinary education they do not hesitate, especially 
under the influence of religious sentiment, to philosophise and to criticise 
philosophy. Everybody allows that to know any other science you must 
have first studied it, and that you can only claim to express a judgment upon 
it in virtue of such knowledge. Everybody allows that to make a shoe you 
must have learned and practised the craft of the shoemaker, though every 
man has a model in his own foot, and possesses in his hands the natural 
endowments for the operations required. For philosophy alone, it seems to 
be imagined, such study, care, and application are not in the least requisite. 

This comfortable view of what is required for a philosopher has recently 
received corroboration through the theory of immediate or intuitive 
knowledge. 
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So much for the form of philosophical knowledge. It is no less desirable, on 
the other hand, that philosophy should understand that its content is no 
other than actuality 


In the Preface to my Philosophy of Right, p. xix, are found the 
propositions: 

What is reasonable is actual and What is actual is reasonable. 

These simple statements have given rise to expressions of surprise and 
hostility, even in quarters where it would be reckoned an insult to presume 
absence of philosophy, and still more of religion. Religion at least need not 
be brought in evidence; its doctrines of the divine governments of the world 
affirm these propositions too decidedly. For their philosophic sense, we 
must presuppose intelligence enough to know, not only that God 1s actual, 
that He is the supreme actuality, that He alone is truly actual; but also, as 
regards the logical bearings of the question, that existence is in part mere 
appearance, and only in part actuality. In common life, any freak of fancy, 
any error, evil and everything of the nature of evil, as well as every 
degenerate and transitory existence whatever, gets in a casual way the name 
of actuality. But even our ordinary feelings are enough to forbid a casual 
(fortuitous) existence getting the emphatic name of an actual; for by 
fortuitous we mean an existence which has no greater value than that of 
something possible, which may as well not be as be. As for the term 
Actuality, these critics would have done well to consider the sense in which 
I employ it. In a detailed Logic I had treated among other things of 
actuality, and accurately distinguished it not only from the fortuitous, 
which, after all, has existence, but even from the cognate categories of 
existence and the other modifications of being. 

The actuality of the rational stands opposed by the popular fancy that 
Ideas and ideals are nothing but chimeras, and philosophy a mere system of 
such phantasms. It is also opposed by the very different fancy that Ideas and 
ideals are something far too excellent to have actuality, or something too 
impotent to procure it for themselves. This divorce between idea and reality 
is especially dear to the analytic understanding which looks upon its own 


abstractions, dreams though they are, as something true and real, and prides 
itself on the imperative ‘ought’, which it takes especial pleasure in 
prescribing even on the field of politics. As if the world had waited on it to 
learn how it ought to be, and was not! For, if it were as it ought to be, what 
would come of the precocious wisdom of that ‘ought’? When understanding 
turns this ‘ought’ against trivial external and transitory objects, against 
social regulations or conditions, which very likely possess a great relative 
importance for a certain time and special circles, it may often be right. In 
such a case the intelligent observer may meet much that fails to satisfy the 
general requirements of right; for who is not acute enough to see a great 
deal in his own surroundings which is really far from being as it ought to 
be? But such acuteness is mistaken in the conceit that, when it examines 
these objects and pronounces what they ought to be, it is dealing with 
questions of philosophic science. The object of philosophy is the Idea: and 
the Idea is not so impotent as merely to have a right or an obligation to exist 
without actually existing. The object of philosophy is an actuality of which 
those objects, social regulations and conditions, are only the superficial 
outside. 
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Thus reflection — thinking things over — in a general way involves the 
principle (which also means the beginning) of philosophy. And when the 
reflective spirit arose again in its independence in modern times, after the 
epoch of the Lutheran Reformation, it did not, as in its beginnings among 
the Greeks, stand merely aloof, in a world of its own, but at once turned its 
energies also upon the apparently illimitable material of the phenomenal 
world. In this way the name philosophy came to be applied to all those 
branches of knowledge, which are engaged in ascertaining the standard and 


Universal in the ocean of empirical individualities, as well as in ascertaining 


the Necessary element, or Laws, to be found in the apparent disorder of the 
endless masses of the fortuitous. It thus appears that modern philosophy 
derives its materials from our own personal observations and perceptions of 
the external and internal world, from nature as well as from the mind and 
heart of man, when both stand in the immediate presence of the observer. 
This principle of Experience carries with it the unspeakably important 
condition that, in order to accept and believe any fact, we must be in contact 
with it; or, in more exact terms, that we must find the fact united and 
combined with the certainty of our own selves. We must be in touch with 
our subject-matter, whether it be by means of our external senses, or, else, 
by our profounder mind and our intimate self-consciousness. This principle 
is the same as that which has in the present day been termed faith, 
immediate knowledge, the revelation in the outward world, and, above all, 


in our own heart. 
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But in the second place in point of form the subjective reason desires a 
further satisfaction than empirical knowledge gives; and this form is, in the 
widest sense of the term, Necessity (§ 1). The method of empirical science 
exhibits two defects. The first is that the Universal or general principle 
contained in it, the genus, or kind, etc., is, on its own account, indeterminate 
and vague, and therefore not on its own account connected with the 
Particulars or the details. Either is external and accidental to the other; and 
it is the same with the particular facts which are brought into union: each is 
external and accidental to the others. The second defect is that the 
beginnings are in every case data and postulates, neither accounted for nor 
deduced. In both these points the form of necessity fails to get its due. 
Hence reflection, whenever it sets itself to remedy these defects, becomes 
speculative thinking, the thinking proper to philosophy. As a species of 


reflection, therefore, which, though it has a certain community of nature 
with the reflection already mentioned, is nevertheless different from it, 
philosophic thought thus possesses, in addition to the common forms, some 
forms of its own, of which the Notion may be taken as the type. 

From notion in the speculative sense we should distinguish what is 
ordinarily called a notion. The phrase, that no notion can ever comprehend 
the Infinite, a phrase which has been repeated over and over again till it has 
grown axiomatic, is based upon this narrow estimate of what is meant by 


notions. 
$10 


This thought, which is proposed as the instrument of philosophic 
knowledge, itself calls for further explanation. We must understand in what 
way it possesses necessity or cogency: and when it claims to be equal to the 
task of apprehending the absolute objects (God, Spirit, Freedom), that claim 
must be substantiated. Such an explanation, however, is itself a lesson in 
philosophy, and properly falls within the scope of the science itself. A 
preliminary attempt to make matters plain would only be unphilosophical, 
and consist of a tissue of assumptions, assertions, and inferential pros and 
cons, i.e. of dogmatism without cogency, as against which there would be 
an equal right of counter-dogmatism. 

A main line of argument in the Critical Philosophy bids us pause before 
proceeding to inquire into God or into the true being of things, and tells us 
first of all to examine the faculty of cognition and see whether it is equal to 
such an effort. We ought, says Kant, to become acquainted with the 
instrument, before we undertake the work for which it is to be employed; 
for if the instrument be insufficient, all our trouble will be spent in vain. 
The plausibility of this suggestion has won for it general assent and 
admiration; the result of which has been to withdraw cognition from an 


interest in its objects and absorption in the study of them, and to direct it 
back upon itself; and so turn it to a question of form. Unless we wish to be 
deceived by words, it is easy to see what this amounts to. In the case of 
other instruments, we can try and criticise them in other ways than by 
setting about the special work for which they are destined. But the 
examination of knowledge can only be carried out by an act of knowledge. 
To examine this so-called instrument is the same thing as to know it. But to 
seek to know before we know is as absurd as the wise resolution of 
Scholasticus, not to venture into the water until he had learned to swim. 

Reinhold saw the confusion with which this style of commencement is 
chargeable, and tried to get out of the difficulty by starting with a 
hypothetical and problematical stage of philosophising. In this way he 
supposed that it would be possible, nobody can tell how, to get along, until 
we found ourselves, further on, arrived at the primary truth of truths. His 
method, when closely looked into, will be seen to be identical with a very 
common practice. It starts from a substratum of experiential fact, or from a 
provisional assumption which has been brought into a definition; and then 
proceeds to analyse this starting-point. We can detect in Reinhold’s 
argument a perception of the truth, that the usual course which proceeds by 
assumptions and anticipations is no better than a hypothetical and 
problematical mode of procedure. But his perceiving this does not alter the 
character of this method; it only makes clear its imperfections. 
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The special conditions which call for the existence of philosophy may be 
thus described. The mind or spirit, when it is sentient or perceptive, finds its 
object in something sensuous; when it imagines, in a picture or image; 
when it wills, in an aim or end. But in contrast to, or it may be only in 


distinction from, these forms of its existence and of its objects, the mind has 


also to gratify the cravings of its highest and most inward life. That 
innermost self is thought. Thus the mind renders thought its object. In the 
best meaning of the phrase, it comes to itself; for thought is its principle, 
and its very unadulterated self. But while thus occupied, thought entangles 
itself in contradictions, i.e. loses itself in the hard-and-fast non-identity of 
its thoughts, and so, instead of reaching itself, 1s caught and held in its 
counterpart. This result, to which honest but narrow thinking leads the mere 
understanding, is resisted by the loftier craving of which we have spoken. 
That craving expresses the perseverance of thought, which continues true to 
itself, even in this conscious loss of its native rest and independence, ‘that it 
may overcome’ and work out in itself the solution of its own contradictions. 

On the relation between ‘immediacy’ and ‘mediation’ in consciousness 
we shall speak later, expressly and with more detail. Here it may be 
sufficient to premise that, though the two ‘moments’ or factors present 
themselves as distinct, still neither of them can be absent, nor can one exist 
apart from the other. Thus the knowledge of God, as of every supersensible 
reality, is in its true character an exaltation above sensations or perceptions: 
it consequently involves a negative attitude to the initial data of sense, and 
to that extent implies mediation. For to mediate is to take something as a 
beginning and to go onward to a second thing; so that the existence of this 
second thing depends on our having reached it from something else 
contradistinguished from it. In spite of this, the knowledge of God is no 
mere sequel, dependent on the empirical phase of consciousness: in fact, its 
independence is essentially secured through this negation and exaltation. No 
doubt, if we attach an unfair prominence to the fact of mediation, and 
represent it as implying a state of conditionedness, it may be said — not 
that the remark would mean much — that philosophy is the child of 
experience, and owes its rise to a posteriori fact. (As a matter of fact, 
thinking is always the negation of what we have immediately before us.) 


With as much truth however we may be said to owe eating to the means of 
nourishment, so long as we can have no eating without them. If we take this 
view, eating is certainly represented as ungrateful: it devours that to which 
it owes itself. Thinking, upon this view of its action, is equally ungrateful. 
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Stated in exact terms, such is the origin and development of philosophy. But 
the History of Philosophy gives us the same process from a historical and 
external point of view. The stages in the evolution of the Idea there seem to 
follow each other by accident, and to present merely a number of different 
and unconnected principles, which the several systems of philosophy carry 
out in their own way. But it is not so. For these thousands of years the same 
Architect has directed the work: and that Architect is the one living Mind 
whose nature is to think, to bring to self-consciousness what it is, and, with 
its being thus set as object before it, to be at the same time raised above it, 
and so to reach a higher stage of its own being. The different systems which 
the history of philosophy presents are therefore not irreconcilable with 
unity. 

We may either say, that it 1s one philosophy at different degrees of 
maturity: or that the particular principle, which is the groundwork of each 
system, is but a branch of one and the same universe of thought. In 
philosophy the latest birth of time is the result of all the systems that have 
preceded it, and must include their principles; and so, if, on other grounds, 
it deserve the title of philosophy, will be the fullest, most comprehensive, 
and most adequate system of all. 

The spectacle of so many and so various systems of philosophy suggests 
the necessity of defining more exactly the relation of Universal to 
Particular. When the universal is made a mere form and co-ordinated with 


the particular, as if it were on the same level, it sinks into a particular itself. 


Even common sense in everyday matters is above the absurdity of setting a 
universal beside the particulars. Would any one, who wished for fruit, reject 
cherries, pears, and grapes, on the ground that they were cherries, pears, or 
grapes, and not fruit? But when philosophy is in question, the excuse of 
many is that philosophies are so different, and none of them is the 
philosophy — that each is only a philosophy. Such a plea is assumed to 
justify any amount of contempt for philosophy. And yet cherries too are 
fruit. Often, too, a system, of which the principle is the universal, is put on a 
level with another of which the principle is a particular, and with theories 
which deny the existence of philosophy altogether. Such systems are said to 
be only different views of philosophy. With equal justice, light and darkness 
might be styled different kinds of light. 


§14 


The same evolution of thought which is exhibited in the history of 
philosophy is presented in the System of Philosophy itself. Here, instead of 
surveying the process, as we do in history, from the outside, we see the 
movement of thought clearly defined in its native medium. The thought, 
which is genuine and self-supporting, must be intrinsically concrete; it must 
be an Idea; and when it is viewed in the whole of its universality, it is the 
Idea, or the Absolute. The science of this Idea must form a system. For the 
truth is concrete; that is, while it gives a bond and principle of unity, it also 
possesses an internal source of development. Truth, then, is only possible as 
a universe or totality of thought; and the freedom of the whole, as well as 
the necessity of the several sub-divisions, which it implies, are only 
possible when these are discriminated and defined. 

Unless it is a system, a philosophy is not a scientific production. 
Unsystematic philosophising can only be expected to give expression to 
personal peculiarities of mind, and has no principle for the regulation of its 


contents. Apart from their interdependence and organic union, the truths of 
philosophy are valueless, and must then be treated as baseless hypotheses, 
or personal convictions. Yet many philosophical treatises confine 
themselves to such an exposition of the opinions and sentiments of the 
author. 

The term system is often misunderstood. It does not denote a philosophy, 
the principle of which is narrow and to be distinguished from others. On the 
contrary, a genuine philosophy makes it a principle to include every 
particular principle. 


S15 


Each of the parts of philosophy is a philosophical whole, a circle rounded 
and complete in itself. In each of these parts, however, the philosophical 
Idea is found in a particular specificality or medium. The single circle, 
because it is a real totality, bursts through the limits imposed by its special 
medium, and gives rise to a wider circle. The whole of philosophy in this 
way resembles a circle of circles. The Idea appears in each single circle, 
but, at the same time, the whole Idea is constituted by the system of these 
peculiar phases, and each is a necessary member of the organisation. 


§ 16 


In the form of an Encyclopaedia, the science has no room for a detailed 
exposition of particulars, and must be limited to setting forth the 
commencement of the special sciences and the notions of cardinal 
importance in them. 

How much of the particular parts is requisite to constitute a particular 
branch of knowledge is so far indeterminate, that the part, if it is to be 
something true, must be not an isolated member merely, but itself an 
organic whole. The entire field of philosophy therefore really forms a single 


science; but it may also be viewed as a total, composed of several particular 
sciences. 

The encyclopaedia of philosophy must not be confounded with ordinary 
encyclopaedias. An ordinary encyclopaedia does not pretend to be more 
than an aggregation of sciences, regulated by no principle, and merely as 
experience offers them. Sometimes it even includes what merely bear the 
name of sciences, while they are nothing more than a collection of bits of 
information. In an aggregate like this, the several branches of knowledge 
owe their place in the encyclopaedia to extrinsic reasons, and their unity is 
therefore artificial: they are arranged, but we cannot say they form a system. 
For the same reason, especially as the materials to be combined also depend 
upon no one rule or principle, the arrangement is at best an experiment, and 
will always exhibit inequalities. 

An encyclopaedia of philosophy excludes three kinds of partial science. 
I. It excludes mere aggregates of bits of information. Philology in its prima 
facie aspect belongs to this class. II. It rejects the quasi-sciences, which are 
founded on an act of arbitrary will alone, such as Heraldry. Sciences of this 
class are positive from beginning to end. III. In another class of sciences, 
also styled positive, but which have a rational basis and a rational 
beginning, philosophy claims that constituent as its own. The positive 
features remain the property of the sciences themselves. 


ei 


It may seem as if philosophy, in order to start on its course, had, like the rest 
of the sciences, to begin with a subjective presupposition. The sciences 
postulate their respective objects, such as space, number, or whatever it be; 
and it might be supposed that philosophy had also to postulate the existence 
of thought. But the two cases are not exactly parallel. It is by the free act of 
thought that it occupies a point of view, in which it is for its own self, and 


thus gives itself an object of its own production. Nor is this all. The very 
point of view, which originally is taken on its own evidence only, must in 
the course of the science be converted to a result — the ultimate result in 
which philosophy returns into itself and reaches the point with which it 
began. In this manner philosophy exhibits the appearance of a circle which 
closes with itself, and has no beginning in the same way as the other 
sciences have. To speak of a beginning of philosophy has a meaning only in 
relation to a person who proposes to commence the study, and not in 
relation to the science as science. The same thing may be thus expressed. 
The notion of science — the notion therefore with which we start — which, 
for the very reason that it is initial, implies a separation between the thought 
which is our object, and the subject philosophising which is, as it were, 
external to the former, must be grasped and comprehended by the science 
itself. This is in short, the one single aim, action, and goal of philosophy — 
to arrive at the notion of its notion, and thus secure its return and its 


satisfaction. 
$18 


As the whole science, and only the whole, can exhibit what the Idea or 
system of reason is, it is impossible to give in a preliminary way a general 
impression of a philosophy. Nor can a division of philosophy into its parts 
be intelligible, except in connection with the system. A preliminary 
division, like the limited conception from which it comes, can only be an 
anticipation. Here however it is premised that the Idea turns out to be the 
thought which is completely identical with itself, and not identical simply in 
the abstract, but also in its action of setting itself over against itself, so as to 
gain a being of its own, and yet of being in full possession of itself while it 
is in this other. Thus philosophy is subdivided into three parts: 


I. Logic: the science of the Idea in and for itself. II. The Philosophy of 
Nature: the science of the Idea in its otherness. III. The Philosophy of 
Mind: the science of the Idea come back to itself out of that otherness. 

As observed in § 15, the differences between the several philosophical 
sciences are only aspects or specialisations of the one Idea or system of 
reason, which and which alone is alike exhibited in these different media. In 
Nature nothing else would have to be discerned, except the Idea; but the 
Idea has here divested itself of its proper being. In Mind, again, the Idea has 
asserted a being of its own, and is on the way to become absolute. Every 
such form in which the Idea is expressed is at the same time a passing or 
fleeting stage; and hence each of these subdivisions has not only to know its 
contents as an object which has being for the time, but also in the same act 
to expound how these contents pass into their higher circle. To represent the 
relation between them as a division, therefore, leads to misconception; for it 
co-ordinates the several parts or sciences one beside another, as if they had 
no innate development, but were, like so many species, really and radically 
distinct. 


ll. Preliminary Notion 


Logic derived from a survey of the whole system 
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§ 19 


Logic is the science of the pure Idea; pure, that is, because the Idea is in the 
abstract medium of Thought. 

This definition, and the others which occur in these introductory 
outlines, are derived from a survey of the whole system, to which 
accordingly they are subsequent. The same remark applies to all prefatory 
notions whatever about philosophy. 

Logic might have been defined as the science of thought, and of its laws 
and characteristic forms. But thought, as thought, constitutes only the 
general medium, or qualifying circumstance, which renders the Idea 
distinctively logical. If we identify the Idea with thought, thought must not 
be taken in the sense of a method or form, but in the sense of the self- 
developing totality of its laws and peculiar terms. These laws are the work 
of thought itself, and not a fact which it finds and must submit to. 

From different points of view, Logic is either the hardest or the easiest of 
the sciences. Logic is hard, because it has to deal not with perceptions, nor, 
like geometry, with abstract representations of the senses, but with the pure 
abstractions; and because it demands a force and facility of withdrawing 
into pure thought, of keeping firm hold on it, and of moving in such an 
element. Logic is easy, because its facts are nothing but our own thought 
and its familiar forms or terms: and these are the acme of simplicity, the 
ABC of everything else. They are also what we are best acquainted with: 


such as ‘is’ and ’is not’; quality and magnitude; being potential and being 
actual; one, many, and so on. But such an acquaintance only adds to the 
difficulties of the study; for while, on the one hand, we naturally think it is 
not worth our trouble to occupy ourselves any longer with things so 
familiar, on the other hand, the problem is to become acquainted with them 
in a new way, quite opposite to that in which we know them already. 

The utility of Logic is a matter which concerns its bearings upon the 
student, and the training it may give for other purposes. This logical training 
consists in the exercise in thinking which the student has to go through (this 
science is the thinking of thinking): and in the fact that he stores his head 
with thoughts, in their native unalloyed character. It is true that Logic, being 
the absolute form of truth, and another name for the very truth itself, is 
something more than merely useful. Yet if what is noblest, most liberal, and 
most independent is also most useful, Logic has some claim to the latter 
character. Its utility must then be estimated at another rate than exercise in 
thought for the sake of the exercise. 


§ 19n 


(1) The first question is: What is the object of our science? The simplest 
and most intelligible answer to this question is that Truth is the object of 
Logic. Truth is a noble word, and the thing is nobler still. So long as man is 
sound at heart and in spirit, the search for truth must awake all the 
enthusiasm of his nature. But immediately there steps in the objection — 
are we able to know truth ? There seems to be a disproportion between 
finite beings like ourselves and the truth which is absolute, and doubts 
suggest themselves whether there is any bridge between the finite and the 
infinite. God is truth: how shall we know Him? Such an undertaking 
appears to stand in contradiction with the graces of lowliness and humility. 
Others who ask whether we can know the truth have a different purpose. 


They want to justify themselves in living on contented with their petty, 
finite aims. And humility of this stamp is a poor thing. 

But the time is past when people asked: How shall I, a poor worm of the 
dust, be able to know the truth ? And in its stead we find vanity and conceit: 
people claim, without any trouble on their part, to breathe the very 
atmosphere of truth. The young have been flattered into the belief that they 
possess a natural birthright of moral and religious truth. And in the same 
strain, those of riper years are declared to be sunk, petrified ossified in 
falsehood. Youth, say these teachers, sees the bright light of dawn: but the 
older generation lies in the slough and mire of the common day. They admit 
that the special sciences are something that certainly ought to be cultivated, 
but merely as the means to satisfy the needs of outer life. In all this it is not 
humility which holds back from the knowledge and study of the truth, but a 
conviction that we are already in full possession of it. And no doubt the 
young carry with them the hopes of their elder compeers; on them rests the 
advance of the world and science. But these hopes are set upon the young, 
only on the condition that, instead of remaining as they are, they undertake 
the stern labour of mind. 

This modesty in truth-seeking has still another phase: and that is the 
genteel indifference to truth, as we see it in Pilate’s conversation with 
Christ. Pilate asked ‘What is truth ?’ with the air of a man who had settled 
accounts with everything long ago, and concluded that nothing particularly 
matters — he meant much the same as Solomon when he says: ‘All is 
vanity’. When it comes to this, nothing is left but self-conceit. 

The knowledge of the truth meets an additional obstacle in timidity. A 
slothful mind finds it natural to say: ‘Don’t let it be supposed that we mean 
to be in earnest with our philosophy. We shall be glad inter alia to study 
Logic: but Logic must be sure to leave us as we were before.’ People have a 
feeling that, if thinking passes the ordinary range of our ideas and 


impressions, it cannot but be on the evil road. They seem to be trusting 
themselves to a sea on which they will be tossed to and fro by the waves of 
thought, till at length they again reach the sandbank of this temporal scene, 
as utterly poor as when they left it. What comes of such a view, we see in 
the world. It is possible within these limits to gain varied information and 
many accomplishments, to become a master of official routine, and to be 
trained for special purposes. But it is quite another thing to educate the 
spirit for the higher life and to devote our energies to its service. In our own 
day it may be hoped a longing for something better has sprung up among 
the young, so that they will not be contented with the mere straw of outer 
knowledge. 

(2) It is universally agreed that thought is the object of Logic. But of 
thought our estimate may be very mean, or it may be very high. On one 
hand, people say: ‘It is only a thought.’ In their view thought is subjective, 
arbitrary and accidental — distinguished from the thing itself, from the true 
and the real. On the other hand, a very high estimate may be formed of 
thought; when thought alone is held adequate to attain the highest of all 
things, the nature of God, of which the senses can tell us nothing. God is a 
spirit, it 1s said, and must be worshipped in spirit and in truth. But the 
merely felt and sensible, we admit, is not the spiritual; its heart of hearts is 
in thought; and only spirit can know spirit. And though it is true that spirit 
can demean itself as feeling and sense — as is the case in religion, the mere 
feeling, as a mode of consciousness, is one thing, and its contents another. 
Feeling, as feeling, 1s the general form of the sensuous nature which we 
have in common with the brutes. This form, viz. feeling, may possibly seize 
and appropriate the full organic truth: but the form has no real congruity 
with its contents. The form of feeling is the lowest in which spiritual truth 
can be expressed. The world of spiritual existences, God himself, exists in 
proper truth, only in thought and as thought. If this be so, therefore, thought, 


far from being a mere thought, is the highest and, in strict accuracy, the sole 
mode of apprehending the eternal and absolute. 

As of thought, so also of the science of thought, a very high or a very 
low opinion may be formed. Any man, it is supposed, can think without 
Logic, as he can digest without studying physiology. If he has studied 
Logic, he thinks afterwards as he did before, perhaps more methodically, 
but with little alteration. If this were all, and if Logic did no more than 
make men acquainted with the action of thought as the faculty of 
comparison and classification, it would produce nothing which had not been 
done quite as well before. And in point of fact Logic hitherto had no other 
idea of its duty than this. Yet to be well informed about thought, even as a 
mere activity of the subject-mind, is honourable and interesting for man. It 
is in knowing what he is and what he does that man is distinguished from 
the brutes. But we may take the higher estimate of thought — as what alone 
can get really in touch with the supreme and true. In that case, Logic as the 
science of thought occupies a high ground. If the science of Logic then 
considers thought in its action and its productions (and thought being no 
resultless energy produces thoughts and the particular thought required), the 
theme of Logic is in general the supersensible world, and to deal with that 
theme is to dwell for a while in that world. Mathematics is concerned with 
the abstractions of time and space. But these are still the object of sense, 
although the sensible is abstract and idealised. Thought bids adieu even to 
this last and abstract sensible: it asserts its own native independence, 
renounces the field of the external and internal sense, and puts away the 
interests and inclinations of the individual. When Logic takes this ground, it 
is a higher science than we are in the habit of supposing. 

(3) The necessity of understanding Logic in a deeper sense than as the 
science of the mere form of thought is enforced by the interests of religion 
and politics, of law and morality. In earlier days men meant no harm by 


thinking: they thought away freely and fearlessly. They thought about God, 
about Nature, and the State; and they felt sure that a knowledge of the truth 
was obtainable through thought only, and not through the senses or any 
random ideas or opinions. But while they so thought, the principal 
ordinances of life began to be seriously affected by their conclusions. 
Thought deprived existing institutions of their force. Constitutions fell a 
victim to thought: religion was assailed by thought: firm religious beliefs 
which had been always looked upon as revelations were undermined, and in 
many minds the old faith was upset. The Greek philosophers, for example, 
became antagonists of the old religion, and destroyed its beliefs. 
Philosophers were accordingly banished or put to death, as revolutionists 
who had subverted religion and the state, two things which were 
inseparable. Thought, in short, made itself a power in the real world, and 
exercised enormous influence. The matter ended by drawing attention to the 
influence of thought, and its claims were submitted to a more rigorous 
scrutiny, by which the world professed to find that thought arrogated too 
much and was unable to perform what it had undertaken It had not — 
people said — learned the real being of God, of Nature and Mind. It had not 
learned what the truth was. What it had done was to overthrow religion and 
the state It became urgent therefore to justify thought, with reference to the 
results it had produced: and it is this examination into the nature of thought 
and this justification which in recent times has constituted one of the main 
problems of philosophy. 


Thought regarded as an activity 
§ 20 


If we take our prima facie impression of thought, we find on examination 


first (a) that, in its usual subjective acceptation, thought is one out of many 


activities or faculties of the mind, coordinate with such others as sensation, 
perception, imagination, desire, volition, and the like. The product of this 
activity, the form or character peculiar to thought, is the UNIVERSAL, or, 
in general, the abstract. Thought, regarded as an activity, may be 
accordingly described as the active universal, and, since the deed, its 
product, is the universal once more, may be called the self-actualising 
universal. Thought conceived as a subject (agent) is a thinker, and the 
subject existing as a thinker is simply denoted by the term ‘I’. 

The distinction between Sense, Conception, and Thought. 

The propositions giving an account of thought in this and the following 
sections are not offered as assertions or opinions of mine on the matter. But 
in these preliminary chapters any deduction or proof would be impossible, 
and the statements may be taken as matters in evidence. In other words, 
every man, when he thinks and considers his thoughts, will discover by the 
experience of his consciousness that they possess the character of 
universality as well as the other aspects of thought to be afterwards 
enumerated. We assume of course that his powers of attention and 
abstraction have undergone a previous training, enabling him to observe 
correctly the evidence of his consciousness and his conceptions. 

This introductory exposition has already alluded to the distinction 
between Sense, Conception, and Thought. As the distinction is of capital 
importance for understanding the nature and kinds of knowledge, it will 
help to explain matters if we here call attention to it. For the explanation of 
Sense, the readiest method certainly is to refer to its external source — the 
organs of sense. But to name the organ does not help much to explain what 
is apprehended by it. The real distinction between sense and thought lies in 
this — that the essential feature of the sensible is individuality, and as the 
individual (which, reduced to its simplest terms, is the atom) is also a 


member of a group, sensible existence presents a number of mutually 


exclusive units — of units, to speak in more definite and abstract formulae, 
which exist side by side with, and after, one another. Conception or picture- 
thinking works with materials from the same sensuous source. But these 
materials when conceived are expressly characterised as in me and therefore 
mine; and secondly, as universal, or simple, because only referred to self. 
Nor is sense the only source of materialised conception. There are 
conceptions constituted by materials emanating from self-conscious 
thought, such as those of law, morality, religion, and even of thought itself, 
and it requires some effort to detect wherein lies the difference between 
such conceptions and thoughts having the same import. For it is a thought 
of which such conception is the vehicle, and there is no want of the form of 
universality, without which no content could be in me, or be a conception at 
all. Yet here also the peculiarity of conception is, generally speaking, to be 
sought in the individualism or isolation of its contents. True it is that, for 
example, law and legal provisions do not exist in a sensible space, mutually 
excluding one another. Nor as regards time, though they appear to some 
extent in succession, are their contents themselves conceived as affected by 
time, or as transient and changeable in it. The fault in conception lies 
deeper. These ideas, though implicitly possessing the organic unity of mind, 
stand isolated here and there on the broad ground of conception, with its 
inward and abstract generality. Thus cut adrift, each is simple, unrelated: 
Right, Duty, God. Conception in these circumstances either rests satisfied 
with declaring that Right is Right, God is God; or in a higher grade of 
culture it proceeds to enunciate the attributes: as, for instance, God is the 
Creator of the world, omniscient, almighty, etc. In this way several isolated, 
simple predicates are strung together: but in spite of the link supplied by 
their subject, the predicates never get beyond mere contiguity. In this point 
Conception coincides with Understanding: the only distinction being that 
the latter introduces relations of universal and particular, of cause and 


effect, etc., and in this way supplies a necessary connection to the isolated 
ideas of conception; which last has left them side by side in its vague 
mental spaces, connected only by a bare ‘and’. 

The difference between conception and thought is of special importance: 
because philosophy may be said to do nothing but transform conceptions 
into thoughts — though it works the further transformation of a mere thought 
into a notion. Sensible existence has been characterized by the attributes of 
individuality and mutual exclusion of the members. It is well to remember 
that these very attributes of sense are thoughts and general terms. It will be 
shown in the Logic that thought (and the universal) is not a mere opposite 
of sense: it lets nothing escape it, but, outflanking its other, is at once that 
other and itself. Now language is the work of thought: and hence all that is 
expressed in language must be universal. What I only mean or suppose is 
mine: it belongs to me — this particular individual. But language expresses 
nothing but universality; and so I cannot say what I merely mean. And the 
unutterable — feeling or sensation — far from being the highest truth, is the 
most unimportant and untrue. If I say ‘the individual’, ‘this individual’, 
‘here’, ‘now’, all these are universal terms. Everything and anything is an 
individual, a ‘this’, and if it be sensible, is here and now. Similarly when I 
say ‘I’, I mean my single self to the exclusion of all others; but what I say, 
viz. ‘I’, is just every ‘I’, which in like manner excludes all others from 
itself. In an awkward expression which Kant used, he said that I accompany 
all my conceptions — sensations, too, desires, actions, etc. ‘I’ is in essence 
and act the universal: and such partnership is a form, though an external 
form, of universality. All other men have it in common with me to be ‘T’; 
just as it is common to all my sensations and conceptions to be mine. But 
‘T’, in the abstract, as such, is the mere act of self-concentration or self- 
relation, in which we make abstraction from all conception and feeling, 


from every state of mind and every peculiarity of nature, talent, and 


experience. To this extent, ‘I’ is the existence of a wholly abstract 
universality, a principle of abstract freedom. Hence thought, viewed as a 
subject, is what is expressed by the word ‘I’; and since I am at the same 
time in all my sensations, conceptions, and states of consciousness, thought 
is everywhere present, and is a category that runs through all these 


modifications. 
§20n 


Our first impression when we use the term ‘thought’ is of a subjective 
activity — one among many similar faculties, such as memory, imagination, 
and will. Were thought merely an activity of the subject-mind and treated 
under that aspect by Logic, Logic would resemble the other sciences in 
possessing a well-marked object. It might in that case seem arbitrary to 
devote a special science to thought, while will, imagination, and the rest 
were denied the same privilege. The selection of one faculty however might 
even in this view be very well grounded on a certain authority 
acknowledged to belong to thought, and on its claim to be regarded as the 
true nature of man, in which consists his distinction from the brutes. Nor is 
it unimportant to study thought even as a subjective energy. A detailed 
analysis of its nature would exhibit rules and laws, a knowledge of which is 
derived from experience. A treatment of the laws of thought, from this point 
of view, used once to form the body of logical science. Of that science 
Aristotle was the founder. He succeeded in assigning to thought what 
properly belongs to it. Our thought is extremely concrete; but in its 
composite contents we must distinguish the part that properly belongs to 
thought, or to the abstract mode of its action. A subtle spiritual bond, 
consisting in the agency of thought, is what gives unity to all these contents, 
and it was this bond, the form as form, that Aristotle noted and described. 
Up to the present day, the logic of Aristotle continues to be the received 


system. It has indeed been spun out to greater length, especially by the 
labours of the medieval Schoolmen who, without making any material 
additions, merely refined in details. The moderns also have left their mark 
upon this logic, partly by omitting many points of logical doctrine due to 
Aristotle and the Schoolmen, and partly by foisting in a quantity of 
psychological matter. The purport of the science is to become acquainted 
with the procedure of finite thought: and, if it is adapted to its presupposed 
object, the science is entitled to be styled correct. The study of this formal 
logic undoubtedly has its uses. It sharpens the wits, as the phrase goes, and 
teaches us to collect our thoughts and to abstract — whereas in common 
consciousness we have to deal with sensuous conceptions which cross and 
perplex one another. Abstraction moreover implies the concentration of the 
mind on a single point, and thus induces the habit of attending to our inward 
selves. An acquaintance with the forms of finite thought may be made a 
means of training the mind for the empirical sciences, since their method is 
regulated by these forms: and in this sense logic has been designated 
Instrumental. It is true, we may be still more liberal, and say: Logic is to be 
studied not for its utility, but for its own sake; the superexcellent is not to be 
sought for the sake of mere utility. In one sense this is quite correct; but it 
may be replied that the superexcellent is also the most useful, because it is 
the all-sustaining principle which, having a subsistence of its own, may 
therefore serve as the vehicle of special ends which it furthers and secures. 
And thus, special ends, though they have no right to be set first, are still 
fostered by the presence of the highest good. Religion, for instance, has an 
absolute value of its own; yet at the same time other ends flourish and 
succeed in its train. As Christ says: ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.’ Particular ends can be attained 
only in the attainment of what absolutely is and exists in its own right. 


Thought in its bearings upon objects 
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(b) Thought was described as active. We now, in the second place, 
consider this action in its bearings upon objects, or as reflection upon 
something. In this case the universal or product of its operation contains the 
value of the thing — 1s the essential, inward, and true. 

In § 5 the old belief was quoted that the reality in object, circumstance, 
or event, the intrinsic worth or essence, the thing on which everything 
depends, is not a self-evident datum of consciousness, or coincident with 
the first appearance and impression of the object; that, on the contrary, 
Reflection is required in order to discover the real constitution of the object 
— and that by such reflection it will be ascertained. 


Universals apprehended in Reflection 
§ 2In 


To reflect is a lesson which even the child has to learn. One of his first 
lessons is to join adjectives with substantives. This obliges him to attend 
and distinguish: he has to remember a rule and apply it to the particular 
case. This rule is nothing but a universal: and the child must see that the 
particular adapts itself to this universal. In life, again, we have ends to 
attain. And with regard to these we ponder which is the best way to secure 
them. The end here represents the universal or governing principle and we 
have means and instruments whose action we regulate in conformity to the 
end. In the same way reflection is active in questions of conduct. To reflect 
here means to recollect the right, the duty — the universal which serves as a 
fixed rule to guide our behaviour in the given case. Our particular act must 
imply and recognise the universal law. We find the same thing exhibited in 
our study of natural phenomena. For instance, we observe thunder and 
lightning. The phenomenon is a familiar one, and we often perceive it. But 


man is not content with a bare acquaintance, or with the fact as it appears to 
the senses; he would like to get behind the surface, to know what it is, and 
to comprehend it. This leads him to reflect: he seeks to find out the cause as 
something distinct from the mere phenomenon: he tries to know the inside 
in its distinction from the outside. Hence the phenomenon becomes double, 
it splits into inside and outside, into force and its manifestation, into cause 
and effect. Once more we find the inside or the force identified with the 
universal and permanent: not this or that flash of lightning, this or that plant 
— but that which continues the same in them all. The sensible appearance 1s 
individual and evanescent: the permanent in it is discovered by reflection. 
Nature shows us a countless number of individual forms and phenomena. 
Into this variety we feel a need of introducing unity: we compare, 
consequently, and try to find the universal of each single case. Individuals 
are born and perish: the species abides and recurs in them all: and its 
existence is only visible to reflection. Under the same head fall such laws as 
those regulating the motion of the heavenly bodies. To-day we see the stars 
here, and tomorrow there; and our mind finds something incongruous in this 
chaos — something in which it can put no faith, because it believes in order 
and in a simple, constant, and universal law. Inspired by this belief, the 
mind has directed its reflection towards the phenomena, and learnt their 
laws. In other words, it has established the movement of the heavenly 
bodies to be in accordance with a universal law from which every change of 
position may be known and predicted. The case is the same with the 
influences which make themselves felt in the infinite complexity of human 
conduct. There, too, man has the belief in the sway of a general principle. 
From all these examples it may be gathered how reflection is always 
seeking for something fixed and permanent, definite in itself and governing 
the particulars. This universal which cannot be apprehended by the senses 
counts as the true and essential. Thus, duties and rights are all-important in 


the matter of conduct; and an action is true when it conforms to those 
universal formulae. 

In thus characterising the universal, we become aware of its antithesis to 
something else. This something else is the merely immediate, outward and 
individual, as opposed to the mediate, inward, and universal. The universal 
does not exist externally to the outward eye as a universal. The kind as kind 
cannot be perceived: the laws of the celestial motions are not written on the 
sky. The universal is neither seen nor heard, its existence is only for the 
mind. Religion leads us to a universal, which embraces all else within itself, 
to an Absolute by which all else is brought into being: and this Absolute is 
an object not of the senses but of the mind and of thought. 


The Subject-Object Relation 
ee 


(c) By the act of reflection something is altered in the way in which the 
fact was originally presented in sensation, perception, or conception. Thus, 
as it appears, an alteration must be interposed before the true nature of the 
object can be discovered. 

What reflection elicits is a product of our thought. Solon, for instance, 
produced out of his head the laws he gave to the Athenians. This is half of 
the truth: but we must not on that account forget that the universal (in 
Solon’s case, the laws) is the very reverse of merely subjective, or fail to 
note that it is the essential, true, and objective being of things. To discover 
the truth in things, mere attention is not enough; we must call in the action 
of our own faculties to transform what is immediately before us. Now, at 
first sight, this seems an inversion of the natural order, calculated to thwart 
the very purpose on which knowledge is bent. But the method is not so 
irrational as it seems. It has been the conviction of every age that the only 


way of reaching the permanent substratum was to transmute the given 
phenomenon by means of reflection. In modern times a doubt has for the 
first ttme been raised on this point in connection with the difference alleged 
to exist between the products of our thought and the things in their own 
nature. This real nature of things, it 1s said, is very different from what we 
make out of them. 

Kantian Scepticism 

The divorce between thought and thing is mainly the work of the Critical 
Philosophy, and runs counter to the conviction of all previous ages, that 
their agreement was a matter of course. The antithesis between them is the 
hinge on which modern philosophy turns. Meanwhile the natural belief of 
men gives the lie to it. In common life we reflect, without particularly 
reminding ourselves that this is the process of arriving at the truth, and we 
think without hesitation, and in the firm belief that thought coincides with 
thing. And this belief is of the greatest importance. It marks the diseased 
state of the age when we see it adopt the despairing creed that our 
knowledge is only subjective, and that beyond this subjective we cannot go. 
Whereas, rightly understood, truth is objective, and ought so to regulate the 
conviction of every one, that the conviction of the individual is stamped as 
wrong when it does not agree with this rule. Modem views, on the contrary, 
put great value on the mere fact of conviction, and hold that to be convinced 
is good for its own sake, whatever be the burden of our conviction — there 
being no standard by which we can measure its truth. 

We said above that, according to the old belief, it was the characteristic 
right of the mind to know the truth. If this be so, it also implies that 
everything we know both of outward and inward nature, in one word, the 
objective world, is in its own self the same as it is in thought, and that to 
think is to bring out the truth of our object, be it what it may. The business 
of philosophy is only to bring into explicit consciousness what the world in 


all ages has believed about thought. Philosophy therefore advances nothing 
new; and our present discussion has led us to a conclusion which agrees 
with the natural belief of mankind. 


“Think for Yourself’! 
§ 23 


(d) The real nature of the object is brought to light in reflection; but it is 
no less true that this exertion of thought is my act. If this be so, the real 
nature is a product of my mind, in its character of thinking subject — 
generated by me in my simple universality, self-collected and removed from 
extraneous influences — in one word, in my Freedom. 

‘Think for yourself’ 1s a phrase which people often use as if it had some 
special significance. The fact is, no man can think for another, any more 
than he can eat or drink for him and the expression is a pleonasm. To think 
is in fact ipso facto to be free, for thought as the action of the universal is an 
abstract relating of self to self, where, being at home with ourselves, and as 
regards our subjectivity utterly blank, our consciousness is, in the matter of 
its contents, only in the fact and its characteristics. If this be admitted, and if 
we apply the term humility or modesty to an attitude where our subjectivity 
is not allowed to interfere by act or quality, it is easy to appreciate the 
question touching the humility or modesty and pride of philosophy. For in 
point of contents, thought is only true in proportion as it sinks itself in the 
facts; and in point of form it is no private or particular state or act of the 
subject, but rather that attitude of consciousness where the abstract self, 
freed from all the special limitations to which its ordinary states or qualities 
are liable, restricts itself to that universal action in which it is identical with 
all individuals. In these circumstances philosophy may be acquitted of the 
charge of pride. And when Aristotle summons the mind to rise to the 


dignity of that attitude, the dignity he seeks is won by letting slip all our 
individual opinions and prejudices, and submitting to the sway of the fact. 


The Objectivity of Thought 
9 24 


With these explanations and qualifications, thoughts may be termed 
Objective Thoughts —- among which are also to be included the forms 
which are more especially discussed in the common logic, where they are 
usually treated as forms of conscious thought only. Logic therefore 
coincides with Metaphysics, the science of things set and held in thoughts 
— thoughts accredited able to express the essential reality of things. 

An exposition of the relation in which such forms as notion, judgment, 
and syllogism stand to others, such as causality, is a matter for the science 
itself. But this much is evident beforehand. If thought tries to form a notion 
of things, this notion (as well as its proximate phases, the judgment and 
syllogism) cannot be composed of articles and relations which are alien and 
irrelevant to the things. Reflection, it was said above, conducts to the 
universal of things: which universal is itself one of the constituent factors of 
a notion. To say that Reason or Understanding is in the world, is equivalent 
in its import to the phrase ‘Objective Thought’. The latter phrase however 
has the inconvenience that thought is usually confined to express what 
belongs to the mind or consciousness only, while objective is a term 
applied, at least primarily, only to the non-mental. 


9 24n 


(1) To speak of thought or objective thought as the heart and soul of the 
world, may seem to be ascribing consciousness to the things of nature. We 
feel a certain repugnance against making thought the inward function of 


things, especially as we speak of thought as marking the divergence of man 
from nature. It would be necessary, therefore, if we use the term thought at 
all, to speak of nature as the system of unconscious thought, or, to use 
Schelling’s expression, a petrified intelligence. And in order to prevent 
misconception, ‘thought-form’ or ‘thought-type’ should be substituted for 
the ambiguous term thought. 

From what has been said the principles of logic are to be sought in a 
system of thought-types or fundamental categories, in which the opposition 
between subjective and objective, in its usual sense vanishes. The 
signification thus attached to thought and its characteristic forms may be 
illustrated by the ancient saying that ‘[JLJ[JL] governs the world’, or by our 
own phrase that ‘Reason is in the world’; which means that Reason is the 
soul of the world it inhabits, its immanent principle, its most proper and 
inward nature, its universal. Another illustration is offered by the 
circumstance that in speaking of some definite animal we say it is (an) 
animal. Now, the animal, qua animal, cannot be shown; nothing can be 
pointed out excepting some special animal. Animal, qua animal, does not 
exist: it is merely the universal nature of the individual animals, while each 
existing animal is a more concretely defined and particularised thing. But to 
be an animal — the law of kind which is the universal in this case — 1s the 
property of the particular animal, and constitutes its definite essence. Take 
away from the dog its animality, and it becomes impossible to say what it is. 
All things have a permanent inward nature, as well as an outward existence. 
They live and die, arise and pass away; but their essential and universal part 
is the kind; and this means much more than something common to them all. 

If thought is the constitutive substance of external things, it 1s also the 
universal substance of what is spiritual. In all human perception thought is 
present; so too thought is the universal in all the acts of conception and 


recollection; in short, in every mental activity, in willing, wishing, and the 


like. All these faculties are only further specialisations of thought. When it 
is presented in this light, thought has a different part to play from what it 
has if we speak of a faculty of thought, one among a crowd of other 
faculties, such as perception, conception, and will, with which it stands on 
the same level. When it is seen to be the true universal of all that nature and 
mind contain, it extends its scope far beyond all these, and becomes the 
basis of everything. From this view of thought, in its objective meaning as 
nous, we may next pass to consider the subjective sense of the term. We say 
first, Man is a being that thinks; but we also say at the same time, Man is a 
being that perceives and wills. Man is a thinker, and is universal; but he is a 
thinker only because he feels his own universality. The animal too is by 
implication universal, but the universal is not consciously felt by it to be 
universal: it feels only the individual. The animal sees a singular object, for 
instance, its food, or a man. For the animal all this never goes beyond an 
individual thing. Similarly, sensation has to do with nothing but singulars, 
such as this pain or this sweet taste. Nature does not bring its nous into 
consciousness: it is man who first makes himself double so as to be a 
universal for a universal. This first happens when man knows that he is ‘I’. 
By the term ‘I’ I mean myself, a single and altogether determinate person. 
And yet I really utter nothing peculiar to myself, for every one else is an ‘I’ 
or ‘Ego’, and when I call myself ‘I’, though I indubitably mean the single 
person myself, I express a thorough universal. ‘I’, therefore, is mere being- 
for-self, in which everything peculiar or marked is renounced and buried 
out of sight; it is as it were the ultimate and unanalysable point of 
consciousness. We may say ‘I’ and thought are the same, or, more 
definitely, ‘I’ is thought as a thinker. What I have in my consciousness is for 
me. ‘I’ is the vacuum or receptacle for anything and everything: for which 
everything is and which stores up everything in itself. Every man is a whole 
world of conceptions, that lie buried in the night of the ‘Ego’. It follows that 


the ‘Ego’ is the universal in which we leave aside all that is particular, and 
in which at the same time all the particulars have a latent existence. In other 
words, it is not a mere universality and nothing more, but the universality 
which includes in it everything. Commonly we use the word ‘I’ without 
attaching much importance to it, nor is it an object of study except to 
philosophical analysis. In the ‘Ego’, we have thought before us in its utter 
purity. While the brute cannot say ‘I’, man can, because it is his nature to 
think. Now in the ‘Ego’ there are a variety of contents, derived both from 
within and from without, and according to the nature of these contents our 
state may be described as perception, or conception, or reminiscence. But in 
all of them the ‘I’ is found: or in them all thought is present. Man, therefore, 
is always thinking, even in his perceptions: if he observes anything, he 
always observes it as a universal, fixes on a single point which he places in 
relief, thus withdrawing his attention from other points, and takes it as 
abstract and universal, even if the universality be only in form. 

In the case of our ordinary conceptions, two things may happen. Either 
the contents are moulded by thought, but not the form; or, the form belongs 
to thought and not the contents. In using such terms, for instance, as anger, 
rose, hope, I am speaking of things which I have learnt in the way of 
sensation, but I express these contents in a universal mode, that is, in the 
form of thought. I have left out much that is particular and given the 
contents in their generality: but still the contents remain sense-derived. On 
the other hand, when I represent God, the content is undeniably a product of 
pure thought, but the form still retains the sensuous limitations which it has 
as I find it immediately present in myself. In these generalised images the 
content is not merely and simply sensible, as it is in a visual inspection; but 
either the content is sensuous and the form appertains to thought, or vice 
versa. In the first case the material is given to us, and our thought supplies 
the form: in the second case the content which has its source in thought is 


by means of the form turned into a something given, which accordingly 
reaches the mind from without. 

(2) Logic is the study of thought pure and simple, or of the pure thought- 
forms. In the ordinary sense of the term, by thought we generally represent 
to ourselves something more than simple and unmixed thought; we mean 
some thought, the material of which is from experience. Whereas in logic a 
thought is understood to include nothing else but what depends on thinking 
and what thinking has brought into existence. It is in these circumstances 
that thoughts are pure thoughts. The mind is then in its own home-element 
and therefore free; for freedom means that the other thing with which you 
deal is a second self — so that you never leave your own ground but give 
the law to yourself. In the impulses or appetites the beginning is from 
something else, from something which we feel to be external. In this case 
then we speak of dependence. For freedom it is necessary that we should 
feel no presence of something else which is not ourselves. The natural man, 
whose motions follow the rule only of his appetites, is not his own master. 
Be he as self-willed as he may, the constituents of his will and opinion are 
not his own, and his freedom is merely formal. But when we think, we 
renounce our selfish and particular being, sink ourselves in the thing, allow 
thought to follow its own course, and if we add anything of our own, we 
think ill. 

If in pursuance of the foregoing remarks we consider Logic to be the 
system of the pure types of thought, we find that the other philosophical 
sciences, the Philosophy of Nature and the Philosophy of Mind, take the 
place, as it were, of an Applied Logic, and that Logic is the soul which 
animates them both. Their problem in that case is only to recognise the 
logical forms under the shapes they assume in Nature and Mind — shapes 
which are only a particular mode of expression for the forms of pure 
thought. If for instance we take the syllogism (not as it was understood in 


the old formal logic, but as its real value), we shall find it gives expression 
to the law that the particular is the middle term which fuses together the 
extremes of the universal and the singular. 

The syllogistic form is a universal form of all things. Everything that 
exists is a particular, which couples together the universal and the singular. 
But Nature is weak and fails to exhibit the logical forms in their purity. 
Such a feeble exemplification of the syllogism may be seen in the magnet. 
In the middle or point of indifference of a magnet, its two poles, however 
they may be distinguished, are brought into one. Physics also teaches us to 
see the universal or essence in Nature: and the only difference between it 
and the Philosophy of Nature is that the latter brings before our mind the 
adequate forms of the notion in the physical world. 

It will now be understood that Logic is the all-animating spirit of all the 
sciences, and its categories the spiritual hierarchy. They are the heart and 
centre of things: and yet at the same time they are always on our lips, and, 
apparently at least, perfectly familiar objects. But things thus familiar are 
usually the greatest strangers. Being, for example, is a category of pure 
thought: but to make ‘is’ an object of investigation never occurs to us. 
Common fancy puts the Absolute far away in a world beyond. The 
Absolute is rather directly before us, so present that so long as we think, we 
must, though without express consciousness of it, always carry it with us 
and always use it. Language is the main depository of these types of 
thought; and one use of the grammatical instruction which children receive 
is unconsciously to turn their attention to distinctions of thought. 

Logic is usually said to be concerned with forms only and to derive the 
material for them from elsewhere. But this ‘only’, which assumes that the 
logical thoughts are nothing in comparison with the rest of the contents, is 
not the word to use about forms which are the absolutely real ground of 
everything. Everything else rather is an ‘only’ compared with these 


thoughts. To make such abstract forms a problem presupposes in the 
inquirer a higher level of culture than ordinary; and to study them in 
themselves and for their own sake signifies in addition that these thought- 
types must be deduced out of thought itself, and their truth or reality 
examined by the light of their own laws. We do not assume them as data 
from without, and then define them or exhibit their value and authority by 
comparing them with the shape they take in our minds. If we thus acted, we 
should proceed from observation and experience, and should, for instance, 
say we habitually employ the term ‘force’ in such a case, and such a 
meaning. A definition like that would be called correct, if it agreed with the 
conception of its object present in our ordinary state of mind. The defect of 
this empirical method is that a notion 1s not defined as it is in and for itself, 
but in terms of something assumed, which is then used as a criterion and 
standard of correctness. No such test need be applied: we have merely to let 
the thought-forms follow the impulse of their own organic life. 

To ask if a category is true or not, must sound strange to the ordinary 
mind: for a category apparently becomes true only when it is applied to a 
given object, and apart from this application it would seem meaningless to 
inquire into the truth. But this is the very question on which every thing 
turns. We must however in the first place understand clearly what we mean 
by Truth. In common life truth means the agreement of an object with our 
conception of it. We thus presuppose an object to which our conception 
must conform. In the philosophical sense of the word, on the other hand, 
truth may be described, in general abstract terms, as the agreement of a 
thought-content with itself. This meaning is quite different from the one 
given above. At the same time the deeper and philosophical meaning of 
truth can be partially traced even in the ordinary usage of language. Thus 
we speak of a true friend; by which we mean a friend whose manner of 
conduct accords with the notion of friendship. In the same way we speak of 


a true work of Art. Untrue in this sense means the same as bad, or self- 
discordant. In this sense a bad state is an untrue state; and evil and untruth 
may be said to consist in the contradiction subsisting between the function 
or notion and the existence of the object. Of such a bad object we may form 
a correct representation, but the import of such representation is inherently 
false. Of these correctnesses, which are at the same time untruths, we may 
have many in our heads. God alone is the thorough harmony of notion and 
reality. All finite things involve an untruth: they have a notion and an 
existence, but their existence does not meet the requirements of the notion. 
For this reason they must perish, and then the incompatibility between their 
notion and their existence becomes manifest. It is in the kind that the 
individual animal has its notion; and the kind liberates itself from this 
individuality by death. 

The study of truth, or, as it is here explained to mean, consistency, 
constitutes the proper problem of logic. In our everyday mind we are never 
troubled with questions about the truth of the forms of thought. We may 
also express the problem of logic by saying that it examines the forms of 
thought touching their capability to hold truth. And the question comes to 
this: What are the forms of the infinite, and what are the forms of the finite 
? Usually no suspicion attaches to the finite forms of thought; they are 
allowed to pass unquestioned. But it is from conforming to finite categories 
in thought and action that all deception originates. 


(3) Truth may be ascertained by several methods, each of which however is 
no more than a form. Experience is the first of these methods. But the 
method is only a form: it has no intrinsic value of its own. For in experience 
everything depends upon the mind we bring to bear upon actuality. A great 
mind is great in its experience; and in the motley play of phenomena at once 
perceives the point of real significance. The idea is present, in actual shape, 
not something, as it were, over the hill and far away. The genius of a 


Goethe, for example, looking into nature or history, has great experiences, 
catches sight of the living principle, and gives expression to it. 

A second method of apprehending the truth is Reflection, which defines it 
by intellectual relations of condition and conditioned. But in these two 
modes the absolute truth has not yet found its appropriate form. The most 
perfect method of knowledge proceeds in the pure form of thought: and 
here the attitude of man is one of entire freedom. 


That the form of thought is the perfect form, and that it presents the truth 
as it intrinsically and actually is, is the general dogma of all philosophy. To 
give a proof of the dogma there is, in the first instance, nothing to do but 
show that these other forms of knowledge are finite. The grand Scepticism 
of antiquity accomplished this task when it exhibited the contradictions 
contained in every one of these forms. That Scepticism indeed went further: 
but when it ventured to assail the forms of reason, it began by insinuating 
under them something finite upon which it might fasten. All the forms of 
finite thought will make their appearance in the course of logical 
development, the order in which they present themselves being determined 
by necessary laws. Here in the introduction they could only be 
unscientifically assumed as something given. In the theory of logic itself 
these forms will be exhibited, not only on their negative, but also on their 
positive side. 

When we compare the different forms of ascertaining truth with one 
another, the first of them, immediate knowledge, may perhaps seem the 
finest, noblest, and most appropriate. It includes everything which the 
moralists term innocence as well as religious feeling, simple trust, love, 
fidelity, and natural faith. The two other forms, first reflective, and secondly 
philosophical cognition, must leave that unsought natural harmony behind. 
And so far as they have this in common, the methods which claim to 
apprehend the truth by thought may naturally be regarded as part and parcel 


of the pride which leads man to trust to his own powers for a knowledge of 
the truth. Such a position involves a thorough-going disruption, and, viewed 
in that light, might be regarded as the source of all evil and wickedness — 
the original transgression. Apparently therefore the only way of being 
reconciled and restored to peace is to surrender all claims to think or know. 

This lapse from natural unity has not escaped notice, and nations from 
the earliest times have asked the meaning of the wonderful division of the 
spirit against itself. No such inward disunion is found in nature: natural 
things do nothing wicked. 

The tales and allegories of religion 

The Mosaic legend of the Fall of Man has preserved an ancient picture 
representing the origin and consequences of this disunion. The incidents of 
the legend form the basis of an essential article of the creed, the doctrine of 
original sin in man and his consequent need of succour . It may be well at 
the commencement of logic to examine the story which treats of the origin 
and the bearings of the very knowledge which logic has to discuss. For, 
though philosophy must not allow herself to be overawed by religion, or 
accept the position of existence on sufferance, she cannot afford to neglect 
these popular conceptions. The tales and allegories of religion, which have 
enjoyed for thousands of years the veneration of nations, are not to be set 
aside as antiquated even now. 

Upon a closer inspection of the story of the Fall we find, as was already 
said, that it exemplifies the universal bearings of knowledge upon the 
spiritual life. In its instinctive and natural stage, spiritual life wears the garb 
of innocence and confiding simplicity; but the very essence of spirit implies 
the absorption of this immediate condition in something higher. The 
spiritual is distinguished from the natural, and more especially from the 
animal, life, in the circumstance that it does not continue a mere stream of 


tendency, but sunders itself to self-realisation. But this position of severed 


life has in its turn to be suppressed, and the spirit has by its own act to win 
its way to concord again. The final concord then is spiritual; that is, the 
principle of restoration is found in thought, and thought only. The hand that 
inflicts the wound 1s also the hand which heals it. 

We are told in our story that Adam and Eve, the first human beings, the 
types of humanity, were placed in a garden, where grew a tree of life and a 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil. God, it is said, had forbidden them 
to eat of the fruit of this latter tree: of the tree of life for the present nothing 
further is said. These words evidently assume that man is not intended to 
seek knowledge, and ought to remain in the state of innocence. Other 
meditative races, it may be remarked, have held the same belief that the 
primitive state of mankind was one of innocence and harmony. Now all this 
is to a certain extent correct. The disunion that appears throughout humanity 
is not a condition to rest in. But it is a mistake to regard the natural and 
immediate harmony as the right state. The mind is not mere instinct: on the 
contrary, it essentially involves the tendency to reasoning and meditation. 
Childlike innocence no doubt has in it something fascinating and attractive: 
but only because it reminds us of what the spirit must win for itself. The 
harmoniousness of childhood is a gift from the hand of nature: the second 
harmony must spring from the labour and culture of the spirit. And so the 
words of Christ, ‘Except ye become as little children’, etc., are very far 
from telling us that we must always remain children. 

Again, we find in the narrative of Moses that the occasion which led man 
to leave his natural unity is attributed to solicitation from without. The 
serpent was the tempter. But the truth is, that the step into opposition, the 
awakening of consciousness, follows from the very nature of man; and the 
same history repeats itself in every son of Adam. The serpent represents 
likeness to God as consisting in the knowledge of good and evil: and it is 
just this knowledge in which man participates when he breaks with the 


unity of his instinctive being and eats of the forbidden fruit. The first 
reflection of awakened consciousness in men told them that they were 
naked. This is a naive and profound trait. For the sense of shame bears 
evidence to the separation of man from his natural and sensuous life. The 
beasts never get so far as this separation, and they feel no shame. And it is 
in the human feeling of shame that we are to seek the spiritual and moral 
origin of dress, compared with which the merely physical need is a 
secondary matter. 

Next comes the Curse, as it is called, which God pronounced upon man. 
The prominent point in that curse turns chiefly on the contrast between man 
and nature. Man must work in the sweat of his brow: and woman bring 
forth in sorrow. As to work, if it is the result of the disunion, it is also the 
victory over it. The beasts have nothing more to do but to pick up the 
materials required to satisfy their wants: man on the contrary can only 
satisfy his wants by himself producing and transforming the necessary 
means. Thus even in these outside things man is dealing with himself. 

The story does not close with the expulsion from Paradise. We are 
further told, God said, ‘Behold Adam is become as one of us, to know good 
and evil.” Knowledge is now spoken of as divine, and not, as before, as 
something wrong and forbidden. Such words contain a confutation of the 
idle talk that philosophy pertains only to the finitude of the mind. 
Philosophy is knowledge, and it is through knowledge that man first realises 
his original vocation, to be the image of God. When the record adds that 
God drove men out of the garden of Eden to prevent their eating of the tree 
of life, it only means that on his natural side certainly man is finite and 
mortal, but in knowledge infinite. 

We all know the theological dogma that man’s nature is evil, tainted with 
what is called Original Sin. Now while we accept the dogma, we must give 
up the setting of incident which represents original sin as consequent upon 


an accidental act of the first man. For the very notion of spirit is enough to 
show that man is evil by nature, and it is an error to imagine that he could 
ever be otherwise. To such extent as man is and acts like a creature of 
nature, his whole behaviour is what it ought not to be. For the spirit it is a 
duty to be free, and to realise itself by its own act. Nature is for man only 
the starting-point which he has to transform. The theological doctrine of 
original sin is a profound truth; but modem enlightenment prefers to believe 
that man is naturally good, and that he acts right so long as he continues 
true to nature. 

The hour when man leaves the path of mere natural being marks the 
difference between him, a self-conscious agent, and the natural world. But 
this schism, though it forms a necessary element in the very notion of spirit, 
is not the final goal of man. It is to this state of inward breach that the whole 
finite action of thought and will belongs. In that finite sphere man pursues 
ends of his own and draws from himself the material of his conduct. While 
he pursues these aims to the uttermost, while his knowledge and his will 
seek himself, his own narrow self apart from the universal, he is evil; and 
his evil is to be subjective. 

We seem at first to have a double evil here: but both are really the same. 
Man in so far as he is spirit is not the creature of nature: and when he 
behaves as such, and follows the cravings of appetite, he wills to be so. The 
natural wickedness of man is therefore unlike the natural life of animals. A 
mere natural life may be more exactly defined by saying that the natural 
man as such is an individual: for nature in every part is in the bonds of 
individualism. Thus when man wills to be a creature of nature, he wills in 
the same degree to be an individual simply. Yet against such impulsive and 
appetitive action, due to the individualism of nature, there also steps in the 
law or general principle. This law may either be an external force, or have 
the form of divine authority. So long as he continues in his natural state, 


man is in bondage to the law. It is true that among the instincts and 
affections of man, there are social or benevolent inclinations, love, 
sympathy, and others, reaching beyond his selfish isolation. But so long as 
these tendencies are instinctive, their virtual universality of scope and 
purport is vitiated by the subjective form which always allows free play to 
self-seeking and random action. 


The concrete formations of consciousness 
§ 25 


The term ‘Objective Thoughts’ indicates the truth — the truth which is to 
be the absolute object of philosophy, and not merely the goal at which it 
aims. But the very expression cannot fail to suggest an opposition, to 
characterise and appreciate which is the main motive of the philosophical 
attitude of the present time, and which forms the real problem of the 
question about truth and our means of ascertaining it. If the thought-forms 
are vitiated by a fixed antithesis, i.e. if they are only of a finite character, 
they are unsuitable for the self-centred universe of truth, and truth can find 
no adequate receptacle in thought. Such thought, which can produce only 
limited and partial categories and proceed by their means, is what in the 
stricter sense of the word is termed Understanding. The finitude, further, of 
these categories lies in two points. Firstly, they are only subjective, and the 
antithesis of an objective permanently clings to them. Secondly, they are 
always of restricted content, and so persist in antithesis to one another and 
still more to the Absolute. In order more fully to explain the position and 
import here attributed to logic, the attitudes in which thought is supposed to 
stand to objectivity will next be examined by way of further introduction. 

In my Phenomenology of the Spirit, which on that account was at its 
publication described as the first part of the System of Philosophy, the 


method adopted was to begin with the first and simplest phase of mind, 
immediate consciousness, and to show how that stage gradually of necessity 
worked onward to the philosophical point of view, the necessity of that 
view being proved by the process. But in these circumstances it was 
impossible to restrict the quest to the mere form of consciousness. For the 
stage of philosophical knowledge is the richest in material and organisation, 
and therefore, as it came before us in the shape of a result, it presupposed 
the existence of the concrete formations of consciousness, such as 
individual and social morality, art and religion. In the development of 
consciousness, which at first sight appears limited to the point of form 
merely, there is thus at the same time included the development of the 
matter or of the objects discussed in the special branches of philosophy. But 
the latter process must, so to speak, go on behind consciousness, since those 
facts are the essential nucleus which is raised into consciousness. The 
exposition accordingly is rendered more intricate, because so much that 
properly belongs to the concrete branches is prematurely dragged into the 
introduction. The survey which follows in the present work has even more 
the inconvenience of being only historical and inferential in its method. But 
it tries especially to show how the questions men have proposed, outside the 
school, on the nature of Knowledge, Faith, and the like — questions which 
they imagine to have no connection with abstract thoughts — are really 
reducible to the simple categories, which first get cleared up in Logic. 


lll. First Attitude of Thought to Objectivity 


§ 26 
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THE FIRST OF these attitudes of thought is seen in the method which has 
no doubts and no sense of the contradiction in thought, or of the hostility of 
thought against itself. It entertains an unquestioning belief that reflection is 
the means of ascertaining the truth, and of bringing the objects before the 
mind as they really are. And in this belief it advances straight upon its 
objects, takes the materials furnished by sense and perception, and 
reproduces them from itself as facts of thought; and then, believing this 
result to be the truth, the method is content. Philosophy in its earliest stages, 
all the sciences, and even the daily action and movement of consciousness, 
live in this faith. 
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This method of thought has never become aware of the antithesis of 
subjective and objective: and to that extent there is nothing to prevent its 
statements from possessing a genuinely philosophical and speculative 
character, though it is just as possible that they may never get beyond finite 
categories, or the stage where the antithesis is still unresolved. In the 
present introduction the main question for us is to observe this attitude of 
thought in its extreme form; and we shall accordingly first of all examine its 
second and inferior aspect as a philosophic system. One of the clearest 
instances of it, and one lying nearest to ourselves, may be found in the 
Metaphysic of the Past as it subsisted among us previous to the philosophy 
of Kant. It is however only in reference to the history of philosophy that this 


Metaphysic can be said to belong to the past: the thing is always and at all 
places to be found, as the view which the abstract understanding takes of 
the objects of reason. And it is in this point that the real and immediate 


good lies in a closer examination of its main scope and its modis operandi. 
§ 28 


This metaphysical system took the laws and forms of thought to be the 
fundamental laws and forms of things. It assumed that to think a thing was 
the means of finding its very self and nature: and to that extent it occupied 
higher ground than the Critical Philosophy which succeeded it. But in the 
first instance (1) these terms of thought were cut off from their connection, 
their solidarity; each was believed valid by itself and capable of serving as a 
predicate of the truth. It was the general assumption of this metaphysic that 
a knowledge of the Absolute was gained by assigning predicates to it. It 
neither inquired what the terms of the understanding specially meant or 
what they were worth, nor did it test the method which characterises the 
Absolute by the assignment of predicates. 

As an example of such predicates may be taken: Existence, in the 
proposition, ‘God has existence’; Finitude or Infinity, as in the question, ‘Is 
the world finite or infinite?’; Simple and Complex, in the proposition, ‘The 
Soul is simple’ or again, ‘The thing is a unity, a whole’, etc. Nobody asked 
whether such predicates had any intrinsic and independent truth, or if the 
propositional form could be a form of truth. 

The Metaphysic of the past assumed, as unsophisticated belief always 
does, that thought apprehends the very self of things, and that things, to 
become what they truly are, require to be thought. For Nature and the 
human soul are a very Proteus in their perpetual transformations; and it 
soon occurs to the observer that the first crude impression of things is not 
their essential being. This is a point of view the very reverse of the result 


arrived at by the Critical Philosophy; a result, of which it may be said, that 
it bade man go and feed on mere husks and chaff. 

We must look more closely into the procedure of that old metaphysic. In 
the first place it never went beyond the province of the analytic 
understanding. Without preliminary inquiry it adopted the abstract 
categories of thought and let them rank as predicates of truth. But in using 
the term thought we must not forget the difference between finite or 
discursive thinking and the thinking which is infinite and rational. The 
categories, as they meet us prima facie and in isolation, are finite forms. But 
truth is always infinite, and cannot be expressed or presented to 
consciousness in finite terms. The phrase infinite thought may excite 
surprise, if we adhere to the modern conception that thought is always 
limited. But it is, speaking rightly, the very essence of thought to be infinite. 
The nominal explanation of calling a thing finite is that it has an end, that it 
exists up to a certain point only, where it comes into contact with, and is 
limited by, its other. The finite therefore subsists in reference to its other, 
which is its negation and presents itself as its limit. Now thought is always 
in its own sphere its relations are with itself, and it is its own object. In 
having a thought for object, I am at home with myself. The thinking power, 
the ‘I’, is therefore infinite, because, when it thinks, it is in relation to an 
object which is itself. Generally speaking, an object means a something 
else, a negative confronting me. But in the case where thought thinks itself, 
it has an object which is at the same time no object: in other words, its 
objectivity is suppressed and transformed into an idea. Thought, as thought, 
therefore in its unmixed nature involves no limits; it is finite only when it 
keeps to limited categories, which it believes to be ultimate. Infinite or 
speculative thought, on the contrary, while it no less defines, does in the 
very act of limiting and defining make that defect vanish. And so infinity is 


not, as most frequently happens, to be conceived as an abstract away and 
away for ever and ever, but in the simple manner previously indicated. 

The thinking of the old metaphysical system was finite. Its whole mode 
of action was regulated by categories, the limits of which it believed to be 
permanently fixed and not subject to any further negation. Thus, one of its 
questions was: Has God existence? The question supposes that existence is 
an altogether positive term, a sort of ne plus ultra. We shall see however at 
a later point that existence is by no means a merely positive term, but one 
which is too low for the Absolute Idea, and unworthy of God. A second 
question in these metaphysical systems was: Is the world finite or infinite ? 
The very terms of the question assume that the finite is a permanent 
contradictory to the infinite: and one can easily see that, when they are so 
opposed, the infinite, which of course ought to be the whole, only appears 
as a single aspect and suffers restriction from the finite. But a restricted 
infinity is itself only a finite. In the same way it was asked whether the soul 
was simple or composite. Simpleness was, in other words, taken to be an 
ultimate characteristic, giving expression to a whole truth. Far from being 
so, simpleness is the expression of a half-truth, as one-sided and abstract as 
existence — a term of thought, which, as we shall hereafter see, is itself 
untrue and hence unable to hold truth. If the soul be viewed as merely and 
abstractly simple, it is characterised in an inadequate and finite way. 

It was therefore the main question of the pre-Kantian metaphysic to 
discover whether predicates of the kind mentioned were to be ascribed to its 
objects. Now these predicates are after all only limited formulae of the 
understanding which, instead of expressing the truth, merely impose a limit. 
More than this, it should be noted that the chief feature of the method lay in 
‘assigning’ or ‘attributing’ predicates to the object that was to be cognised, 
for example, to God. But attribution is no more than an external reflection 
about the object: the predicates by which the object is to be determined are 


supplied from the resources of picture-thought, and are applied in a 
mechanical way. Whereas, if we are to have genuine cognition, the object 
must characterise its own self and not derive its predicates from without. 
Even supposing we follow the method of predicating, the mind cannot help 
feeling that predicates of this sort fail to exhaust the object. From the same 
point of view the Orientals are quite correct in calling God the many-named 
or the myriad-named One. One after another of these finite categories 
leaves the soul unsatisfied, and the Oriental sage is compelled unceasingly 
to seek for more and more of such predicates. In finite things it is no doubt 
the case that they have to be characterised through finite predicates: and 
with these things the understanding finds proper scope for its special action. 
Itself finite, it knows only the nature of the finite. Thus, when I call some 
action a theft, I have characterised the action in its essential facts; and such 
a knowledge is sufficient for the judge. Similarly, finite things stand to each 
other as cause and effect, force and exercise, and when they are 
apprehended in these categories, they are known in their finitude. But the 
objects of reason cannot be defined by these finite predicates. To try to do 
so was the defect of the old metaphysic. 


§ 29 


Predicates of this kind, taken individually, have but a limited range of 
meaning, and no one can fail to perceive how inadequate they are, and how 
far they fall below the fullness of detail which our imaginative thought 
gives, in the case, for example, of God, Mind, or Nature. Besides, though 
the fact of their being all predicates of one subject supplies them with a 
certain connection, their several meanings keep them apart: and 
consequently each is brought in as a stranger in relation to the others. 

The first of these defects the Orientals sought to remedy, when, for 
example, they defined God by attributing to Him many names; but still they 


felt that the number of names would have had to be infinite. 
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(2) In the second place, the metaphysical systems adopted a wrong 
criterion. Their objects were no doubt totalities which in their own proper 
selves belong to reason that is, to the organised and systematically 
developed universe of thought. But these totalities — God, the Soul, the 
World — were taken by the metaphysician as subjects made and ready, to 
form the basis for an application of the categories of the understanding. 
They were assumed from popular conception. Accordingly popular 
conception was the only canon for settling whether or not the predicates 
were suitable and sufficient. 


§31 


The common conceptions of God, the Soul, the World, may be supposed to 
afford thought a firm and fast footing. They do not really do so. Besides 
having a particular and subjective character clinging to them, and thus 
leaving room for great variety of interpretation, they themselves first of all 
require a firm and fast definition by thought. This may be seen in any of 
these propositions where the predicate, or in philosophy the category, is 
needed to indicate what the subject, or the conception we start with, 1s. 

In such a sentence as ‘God is eternal’, we begin with the conception of 
God, not knowing as yet what he is: to tell us that, is the business of the 
predicate. In the principles of logic, accordingly, where the terms 
formulating the subject-matter are those of thought only, it is not merely 
superfluous to make these categories predicates to propositions in which 
God, or, still vaguer, the Absolute, is the subject, but it would also have the 
disadvantage of suggesting another canon than the nature of thought. 
Besides, the propositional form (and for proposition, it would be more 


correct to substitute judgment) is not suited to express the concrete — and 
the true is always concrete — or the speculative. Every judgment is by its 
form one-sided and, to that extent, false. 

This metaphysic was not free or objective thinking. Instead of letting the 
object freely and spontaneously expound its own _ characteristics, 
metaphysic presupposed it ready-made. If anyone wishes to know what free 
thought means, he must go to Greek philosophy: for Scholasticism, like 
these metaphysical systems, accepted its facts, and accepted them as a 
dogma from the authority of the Church. We moderns, too, by our whole 
upbringing, have been initiated into ideas which it is extremely difficult to 
overstep, on account of their far-reaching significance. But the ancient 
philosophers were in a different position. They were men who lived wholly 
in the perceptions of the senses, and who, after their rejection of mythology 
and its fancies, presupposed nothing but the heaven above and the earth 
around. In these material, non-metaphysical surroundings, thought is free 
and enjoys its own privacy — cleared of everything material and 
thoroughly at home. This feeling that we are all our own 1s characteristic of 
free thought — of that voyage into the open, where nothing is below us or 


above us, and we stand in solitude with ourselves alone. 
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(3) In the third place, this system of metaphysic turned into Dogmatism. 
When our thought never ranges beyond narrow and rigid terms, we are 
forced to assume that of two opposite assertions, such as were the above 
propositions, the one must be true and the other false. 

Dogmatism may be most simply described as the contrary of Scepticism. 
The ancient Sceptics gave the name of Dogmatism to every philosophy 
whatever holding a system of definite doctrine. In this large sense 
Scepticism may apply the name even to philosophy which is properly 


Speculative. But in the narrower sense, Dogmatism consists in the tenacity 
which draws a hard and fast line between certain terms and others opposite 
to them. We may see this clearly in the strict ‘either — or’: for instance, 
The world is either finite or infinite; but one of these two it must be. The 
contrary of this rigidity is the characteristic of all Speculative truth. There 
no such inadequate formulae are allowed, nor can they possibly exhaust it. 
These formulae Speculative truth holds in union as a totality, whereas 
Dogmatism invests them in their isolation with a title to fixity and truth. 

It often happens in philosophy that the half-truth takes its place beside 
the whole truth and assumes on its own account the position of something 
permanent. But the fact is that the half-truth, instead of being a fixed or self- 
subsistent principle, is a mere element absolved and included in the whole. 
The metaphysic of understanding is dogmatic, because it maintains half- 
truths in their isolation: whereas the idealism of speculative philosophy 
carries out the principle of totality and shows that it can reach beyond the 
inadequate formularies of abstract thought. Thus idealism would say: The 
soul is neither finite only, nor infinite only; it is really the one just as much 
as the other, and in that way neither the one nor the other. In other words, 
such formularies in their isolation are inadmissible, and only come into 
account as formative elements in a larger notion. Such idealism we see even 
in the ordinary phases of consciousness. Thus we say of sensible things, that 
they are changeable: that is, they are, but it is equally true that they are not. 
We show more obstinacy in dealing with the categories of the 
understanding. These are terms which we believe to be somewhat firmer — 
or even absolutely firm and fast. We look upon them as separated from each 
other by an infinite chasm, so that opposite categories can never get at each 
other. The battle of reason is the struggle to break up the rigidity to which 
the understanding has reduced everything. 
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The first part of this metaphysic in its systematic form is Ontology, or the 
doctrine of the abstract characteristics of Being. The multitude of these 
characteristics, and the limits set to their applicability, are not founded upon 
any principle. They have in consequence to be enumerated as experience 
and circumstances direct, and the import ascribed to them is founded only 
upon common sensualised conceptions, upon assertions that particular 
words are used in a particular sense, and even perhaps upon etymology. If 
experience pronounces the list to be complete, and if the usage of language, 
by its agreement, shows the analysis to be correct, the metaphysician is 
satisfied; and the intrinsic and independent truth and necessity of such 
characteristics is never made a matter of :investigation at all. 

To ask if being, existence, finitude, simplicity, complexity, etc. are 
notions intrinsically and independently true, must surprise those who 
believe that a question about truth can only concern propositions (as to 
whether a notion is or is not with truth to be attributed, as the phrase 1s, to a 
subject), and that falsehood lies in the contradiction existing between the 
subject in our ideas, and the notion to be predicated of it. Now as the notion 
is concrete, it and every character of it in general is essentially a self- 
contained unity of distinct characteristics. If truth then were nothing more 
than the absence of contradiction, it would be first of all necessary in the 
case of every notion to examine whether it, taken individually, did not 


contain this sort of intrinsic contradiction. 
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The second branch of the metaphysical system was Rational Psychology or 
Pneumatology. It dealt with the metaphysical nature of the soul — that is, of 
the Mind regarded as a thing. It expected to find immortality in a sphere 
dominated by the laws of composition, time, qualitative change, and 


quantitative increase or decrease. 


The name ‘rational’, given to this species of psychology, served to 
contrast it with empirical modes of observing the phenomena of the soul 
Rational psychology viewed the soul in its metaphysical nature, and 
through the categories supplied by abstract thought. The rationalists 
endeavoured to ascertain the inner nature of the soul as it is in itself and as 
it is for thought. In philosophy at present we hear little of the soul: the 
favourite term is now mind (spirit). The two are distinct, soul being as it 
were the middle term between body and spirit, or the bond between the two. 
The mind, as soul, is immersed in corporeity, and the soul is the animating 
principle of the body. 

The pre-Kantian metaphysic, we say, viewed the soul as a thing. ‘Thing’ 
is a very ambiguous word. By a thing, we mean, firstly, an immediate 
existence, something we represent in sensuous form: and in this meaning 
the term has been applied to the soul. Hence the question regarding the seat 
of the soul. Of course, if the soul have a seat, it is in space and sensuously 
envisaged. So, too, if the soul be viewed as a thing we can ask whether the 
soul is simple or composite. The question is important as bearing on the 
immortality of the soul, which is supposed to depend on the absence of 
composition. But the fact is, that in abstract simplicity we have a category, 
which as little corresponds to the nature of the soul, as that of 
compositeness. 

One word on the relation of rational to empirical psychology. The 
former, because it sets itself to apply thought to cognise mind and even to 
demonstrate the result of such thinking, is the higher; whereas empirical 
psychology starts from perception, and only recounts and describes what 
perception supplies. But if we propose to think the mind, we must not be 
quite so shy of its special phenomena. Mind is essentially active in the same 
sense as the Schoolmen [Scholastics] said that God is ‘absolute actuosity’. 
But if the mind is active it must as it were utter itself. It is wrong therefore 


to take the mind for a processless ens, as did the old metaphysic which 
divided the processless inward life of the mind from its outward life. The 
mind, of all things, must be looked at in its concrete actuality, in its energy; 
and in such a way that its manifestations are seen to be determined by its 


inward force. 
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The third branch of metaphysics was Cosmology. The topics it embraced 
were the world, its contingency, necessity, eternity, limitation in time and 
space: the laws (only formal) of its changes: the freedom of man and the 
origin of evil. 

To these topics it applied what were believed to be thoroughgoing 
contrasts: such as contingency and necessity; eternal and internal necessity; 
efficient and final cause, or causality in general and design; essence or 
substance and phenomenon; form and matter; freedom and necessity; 
happiness and pain; good and evil. 

The object of Cosmology comprised not merely Nature, but Mind too, in 
its external complicating in its phenomenon — in fact, existence in general, 
or the sum of finite things. This object however it viewed not as a concrete 
whole, but only under certain abstract points of view. Thus the questions 
Cosmology attempted to solve were such as these: Is accident or necessity 
dominant in the world? Is the world eternal or created? It was therefore a 
chief concern of this study to lay down what were called general 
cosmological laws: for instance, that Nature does not act by fits and starts. 
And by fits and starts (sa/tus) they meant a qualitative difference or 
qualitative alteration showing itself without any antecedent determining 
mean: whereas, on the contrary, a gradual change (of quantity) is obviously 


not without intermediation. 


In regard to Mind as it makes itself felt in the world, the questions which 
Cosmology chiefly discussed turned upon the freedom of man and the 
origin of evil. Nobody can deny that these are questions of the highest 
importance. But to give them a satisfactory answer, it is above all things 
necessary not to claim finality for the abstract formulae of understanding, or 
to suppose that each of the two terms in an antithesis has an independent 
subsistence or can be treated in its isolation as a complete and self-centred 
truth. This however is the general position taken by the metaphysicians 
before Kant, and appears in their cosmological discussions, which for that 
reason were incapable of compassing their purpose, to understand the 
phenomena of the world. Observe how they proceed with the distinction 
between freedom and necessity, in their application of these categories to 
Nature and Mind. Nature they regard as subject in its workings to necessity; 
Mind they hold to be free. No doubt there is a real foundation for this 
distinction in the very core of the Mind itself: but freedom and necessity, 
when thus abstractly opposed, are terms applicable only in the finite world 
to which, as such, they belong. A freedom involving no necessity, and mere 
necessity without freedom, are abstract and in this way untrue formulae of 
thought. Freedom is no blank indeterminateness: essentially concrete, and 
unvaryingly self-determinate, it is so far at the same time necessary. 
Necessity, again, in the ordinary acceptation of the term in popular 
philosophy, means determination from without only — as in finite 
mechanics, where a body moves only when it is struck by another body, and 
moves in the direction communicated to it by the impact. This however is a 
merely external necessity, not the real inward necessity which is identical 
with freedom. 

The case is similar with the contrast of Good and Evil — the favourite 
contrast of the introspective modern world. If we regard Evil as possessing 
a fixity of its own, apart and distinct from Good, we are to a certain extent 


right: there 1s an opposition between them; nor do those who maintain the 
apparent and relative character of the opposition mean that Evil and Good 
in the Absolute are one, or, in accordance with the modern phrase, that a 
thing first becomes evil from our way of looking at it. The error arises when 
we take Evil as a permanent positive, instead of — what it really is — a 
negative which, though it would fain assert itself, has no real persistence, 
and is, in fact, only the absolute sham-existence of negativity in itself. 
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The fourth branch of metaphysics is Natural or Rational Theology. The 
notion of God, or God as a possible being, the proofs, of his existence, and 
his properties, formed the study of this branch. 

(a) When understanding thus discusses the Deity, its main purpose is to 
find what predicates correspond or not to the fact we have in our 
imagination as God. And in doing it assumes the contrast between positive 
and negative to be absolute; and hence, in the long run, nothing is left for 
the notion as understanding takes it, but the empty abstraction of 
indeterminate Being, of mere reality or positivity, the lifeless product of 
modern ‘Deism’. 

(b) The method of demonstration employed in finite knowledge must 
always lead to an inversion of the true order. For it requires the statement of 
some objective ground for God’s being, which thus acquires the appearance 
of being derived from something else. This mode of proof, guided as it is by 
the canon of mere analytical identity, is embarrassed by the difficulty of 
passing from the finite to the infinite. Either the finitude of the existing 
world, which is left as much a fact as it was before, clings to the notion of 
Deity, and God has to be defined as the immediate substance of that world 
— which is Pantheism: or he remains an object set over against the subject, 


and in this way, finite — which is Dualism. 


(c) The attributes of God which ought to be various and precise had, 
properly speaking, sunk and disappeared in the abstract notion of pure 
reality, of indeterminate Being. Yet in our material thought, the finite world 
continues, meanwhile, to have a real being, with God as a sort of antithesis: 
and thus arises the further picture of different relations of God to the world. 
These, formulated as properties, must, on the one hand, as relations to finite 
circumstances, themselves possess a finite character (giving us such 
properties as just, gracious, mighty, wise, etc.); on the other hand they must 
be infinite. Now on this level of thought the only means, and a hazy one, of 
reconciling these opposing requirements was quantitative exaltation of the 
properties, forming them into indeterminateness — into the sensus 
eminentior. But it was an expedient which really destroyed the property and 
left a mere name. 

The object of the old metaphysical theology was to see how far 
unassisted reason could go in the knowledge of God. Certainly a reason 
derived knowledge of God is the highest problem of philosophy. The 
earliest teachings of religion are figurate conceptions of God. These 
conceptions, as the Creed arranges them, are imparted to us in youth. They 
are the doctrines of our religion, and in so far as the individual rests his faith 
on these doctrines and feels them to be the truth, he has all he needs as a 
Christian. Such is faith: and the science of this faith is Theology. But until 
Theology is something more than a bare enumeration and compilation of 
these doctrines ab extra, it has no right to the title of science. Even the 
method so much in vogue at present — the purely historical mode of 
treatment — which for example reports what has been said by this or the 
other Father of the Church — does not invest theology with a scientific 
character. To get that, we must go on to comprehend the facts by thought — 
which is the business of philosophy. Genuine theology is thus at the same 


time a real philosophy of religion, as it was, we may add, in the Middle 
Ages. 

And now let us examine this rational theology more narrowly. It was a 
science which approached God not by reason but by understanding, and, in 
its mode of thought, employed the terms without any sense of their mutual 
limitations and connections. The notion of God formed the subject of 
discussion; and yet the criterion of our knowledge was derived from such an 
extraneous source as the materialised conception of God. Now thought must 
be free in its movements. It is no doubt to be remembered that the result of 
independent thought harmonises with the import of the Christian religion: 
for the Christian religion is a revelation of reason. But such a harmony 
surpassed the efforts of rational theology. It proposed to define the figurate 
conception of God in terms of thought; but it resulted in a notion of God 
which was what we may call the abstract of positivity or reality, to the 
exclusion of all negation. God was accordingly defined to be the most real 
of all beings. Anyone can see however that this most real of beings, in 
which negation forms no part, is the very opposite of what it ought to be 
and of what understanding supposes it to be. Instead of being rich and full 
above all measure, it is so narrowly conceived that it is, on the contrary, 
extremely poor and altogether empty. It is with reason that the heart craves 
a concrete body of truth; but without definite feature, that is, without 
negation, contained in the notion, there can only be an abstraction. When 
the notion of God is apprehended only as that of the abstract or most real 
being, God is, as it were, relegated to another world beyond: and to speak of 
a knowledge of him would be meaningless. Where there is no definite 
quality, knowledge is impossible. Mere light is mere darkness. 

The second problem of rational theology was to prove the existence of 
God. Now, in this matter, the main point to be noted is that demonstration, 
as the understanding employs it, means the dependence of one truth on 


another. In such proofs we have a presupposition-something firm and fast, 
from which something else follows; we exhibit the dependence of some 
truth from an assumed starting-point. Hence, if this mode of demonstration 
is applied to the existence of God, it can only mean that the being of God is 
to depend on other terms, which will then constitute the ground of his 
being. It is at once evident that this will lead to some mistake: for God must 
be simply and solely the ground of everything, and in so far not dependent 
upon anything else. And a perception of this danger has in modern times led 
some to say that God’s existence is not capable of proof, but must be 
immediately or intuitively apprehended. Reason, however, and even sound 
common sense give demonstration a meaning quite different from that of 
the understanding. The demonstration of reason no doubt starts from 
something which is not God. But, as it advances, it does not leave the 
starting-point a mere unexplained fact, which is what it was. On the 
contrary it exhibits that point as derivative and called into being, and then 
God is seen to be primary, truly immediate, and self-subsisting, with the 
means of derivation wrapped up and absorbed in himself. Those who say: 
‘Consider Nature, and Nature will lead you to God; you will find an 
absolute final cause’ do not mean that God is something derivative: they 
mean that it is we who proceed to God himself from another; and in this 
way God, though the consequence, is also the absolute ground of the initial 
step. The relation of the two things is reversed; and what came as a 
consequence being shown to be an antecedent, the original antecedent is 
reduced to a consequence. This is always the way, moreover, whenever 
reason demonstrates. 

If in the light of the present discussion we cast one glance more on the 
metaphysical method as a whole, we find its main characteristic was to 
make abstract identity its principle and to try to apprehend the objects of 
reason by the abstract and finite categories of the understanding. But this 


infinite of the understanding, this pure essence, is still finite: it has excluded 
all the variety of particular things, which thus limit and deny it. Instead of 
winning a concrete, this metaphysic stuck fast on an abstract, identity. Its 
good point was the perception that thought alone constitutes the essence of 
all that is. It derived its materials from earlier philosophers, particularly the 
Schoolmen. In speculative philosophy the understanding undoubtedly forms 
a stage, but not a stage at which we should keep for ever standing. Plato is 
no metaphysician of this imperfect type, still less Aristotle, although the 


contrary is generally believed. 


IV. Second Attitude of Thought to Objectivity 


ONE. EMPIRICISM 


“’QG)- 
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Under these circumstances a double want began to be felt. Partly it was the 
need of a concrete subject-matter, as a counterpoise to the abstract theories 
of the understanding, which is unable to advance unaided from its 
generalities to specialisation and determination. Partly, too, it was the 
demand for something fixed and secure, so as to exclude the possibility of 
proving anything and everything in the sphere, and according to the method 
of the finite formulae of thought. Such was the genesis of Empirical 
philosophy, which abandons the search for truth in thought itself, and goes 
to fetch it from Experience, the outward and the inward present. 

The rise of Empiricism is due to the need thus stated of concrete 
contents, and a firm footing — needs which the abstract metaphysic of the 
understanding failed to satisfy. Now by concreteness of contents it is meant 
that we must know the objects of consciousness as intrinsically determinate 
and as the unity of distinct characteristics. But, as we have already seen, this 
is by no means the case with the metaphysic of understanding, if it conform 
to its principle. With the mere understanding, thinking is limited to the form 
of an abstract universal, and can never advance to the particularisation of 
this universal. Thus we find the metaphysicians engaged in an attempt to 
elicit by the instrumentality of thought what was the essence or fundamental 
attribute of the Soul. The Soul, they said, is simple. The simplicity thus 
ascribed to the Soul meant a mere and utter simplicity, from which 


difference is excluded: difference, or in other words composition, being 
made the fundamental attribute of body, or of matter in general. Clearly, in 
simplicity of this narrow type we have a very shallow category, quite 
incapable of embracing the wealth of the soul or of the mind. When it thus 
appeared that abstract metaphysical thinking was inadequate, it was felt that 
resource must be had to empirical psychology. The same happened in the 
case of Rational Physics. The current phrases there were, for instance, that 
space is infinite, that Nature makes no leap, etc. Evidently this phraseology 
was wholly unsatisfactory in presence of the plenitude and life of nature. 


§ 38 


To some extent this source from which Empiricism draws is common to it 
with metaphysic. It is in our materialised conceptions, i.e. in facts which 
emanate, in the first instance, from experience, that metaphysic also finds 
the guarantee for the correctness of its definitions (including both its initial 
assumptions and its more detailed body of doctrine). But, on the other hand, 
it must be noted that the single sensation is not the same thing as 
experience, and that the Empirical School elevates the facts included under 
sensation, feeling, and perception into the form of general ideas 
propositions, or laws. This, however, it does with the reservation that these 
general principles (such as force) are to have no further import or validity of 
their own beyond that taken from the sense impression, and that no 
connection shall be deemed legitimate except what can be shown to exist in 
phenomena. And on the subjective side Empirical cognition has its stable 
footing in the fact that in a sensation consciousness is directly present and 
certain of itself. 

In Empiricism lies the great principle that whatever is true must be in the 
actual world and present to sensation. This principle contradicts that ‘ought 
to be’ on the strength of which ‘reflection’ is vain enough to treat the actual 


present with scorn and to point to a scene beyond a scene which is assumed 
to have place and being only in the understanding of those who talk of it. 
No less than Empiricism, philosophy (§ 7) recognises only what is, and has 
nothing to do with what merely ought to be and what is thus confessed not 
to exist. On the subjective side, too, it is right to notice the valuable 
principle of freedom involved in Empiricism. For the main lesson of 
Empiricism is that man must see for himself and feel that he is present in 
every fact of knowledge which he has to accept. 

When it is carried out to its legitimate consequences, Empiricism being 
in its facts limited to the finite sphere denies the supersensible in general, or 
at least any knowledge of it which would define its nature; it leaves thought 
no powers except abstraction and formal universality and identity. But there 
is a fundamental delusion in all scientific empiricism. It employs the 
metaphysical categories of matter, force, those of one, many, generality, 
infinity, etc.; following the clue given by these categories it proceeds to 
draw conclusions, and in so doing presupposes and applies the syllogistic 
form. And all the while it is unaware that it contains metaphysics in 
wielding which, it makes use of those categories and their combinations in a 
style utterly thoughtless and uncritical. 

From Empiricism came the cry: ‘Stop roaming in empty abstractions 
keep your eyes open, lay hold on man and nature as they are here before 
you, enjoy the present moment.’ Nobody can deny that there is a good deal 
of truth in these words. The everyday world, what is here and now was a 
good exchange for the futile other-world — for the mirages and the 
chimeras of the abstract understanding. And thus was acquired an infinite 
principle — that solid footing so much missed in the old metaphysic. Finite 
principles are the most that the understanding can pick out — and these 
being essentially unstable and tottering, the structure they supported must 
collapse with a crash. Always the instinct of reason was to find an infinite 


principle. As yet, the time had not come for finding it in thought. Hence, 
this instinct seized upon the present, the Here, the This — where doubtless 
there is implicit infinite form, but not in the genuine existence of that form. 
The external world is the truth, it if could but know it: for the truth is actual 
and must exist. The infinite principle, the self-centred truth, therefore, is in 
the world for reason to discover: though it exists in an individual and 
sensible shape, and not in its truth. 

Besides, this school makes sense-perception the form in which fact is to 
be apprehended; and in this consists the defect of Empiricism. Sense 
perception as such is always individual, always transient: not indeed that the 
process of knowledge stops short at sensation: on the contrary, it proceeds 
to find out the universal and permanent element in the individual 
apprehended by sense. This is the process leading from simple perception to 
experience. 

In order to form experiences, Empiricism makes especial use of the form 
of Analysis. In the impression of sense we have a concrete of many 
elements, the several attributes of which we are expected to peel off one by 
one, like the skins of an onion. In thus dismembering the thing, it is 
understood that we disintegrate and take to pieces these attributes which 
have coalesced, and add nothing but our own act of disintegration. Yet 
analysis is the process from the immediacy of sensation to thought: those 
attributes, which the object analysed contains in union, acquire the form of 
universality by being separated. Empiricism therefore labours under a 
delusion, if it supposes that, while analysing the objects, it leaves them as 
they were: it really transforms the concrete into an abstract. And as a 
consequence of this change, the living thing is killed: life can exist only in 
the concrete and one. Not that we can do without this division, if it be our 
intention to comprehend. Mind itself is an inherent division. The error lies 


in forgetting that this is only one half of the process, and that the main point 


is the reunion of what has been parted. And it is where analysis never gets 
beyond the stage of partition that the words of the poet are true: 


Encheiresin Naturae nennt’s die Chemie, 
Spottet ihrer selbat, und weiss nicht, wie: 
hat die Theile in ihrer Hand, 

Fehlit leider nur das geistige Band. 


Analysis starts from the concrete; and the possession of this material 
gives it a considerable advantage over the abstract thinking of the old 
metaphysics. It establishes the differences in things, and this is very 
important; but these very differences are nothing after all but abstract 
attributes, i.e. thoughts. These thoughts, it is assumed, contain the real 
essence of the objects; and thus once more we see the axiom of bygone 
metaphysics reappear, that the truth of things lies in thought. 

Let us next compare the empirical theory with that of metaphysics in the 
matter of their respective contents. We find the latter, as already stated, 
taking for its theme the universal objects of the reason, viz. God, the Soul, 
and the World: and these themes, accepted from popular conception, it was 
the problem of philosophy to reduce into the form of thoughts. Another 
specimen of the same method was the Scholastic philosophy, the theme 
presupposed by which was formed by the dogmas of the Christian Church; 
and it aimed at fixing their meaning and giving them a systematic 
arrangement through thought. The facts on which Empiricism is based are 
of entirely different kind. They are the sensible facts of nature and the facts 
of the finite mind. In other words, Empiricism deals with a finite material, 
and the old metaphysicians had an infinite — though, let us add, they made 
this infinite content finite by the finite form of the understanding. The same 
finitude of form reappears in Empiricism — but here the facts are finite 
also. To this extent, then, both modes of philosophising have the same 


method; both proceed from data or assumptions, which they accept as 
ultimate. 

Generally speaking, Empiricism finds the truth in the outward world, and 
even if it allow a supersensible world, it holds knowledge of that world to 
be impossible, and would restrict us to the province of sense-perception. 
This doctrine when systematically carried out produces what has been 
latterly termed Materialism. Materialism of this stamp looks upon matter, 
qua matter, as the genuine objective world. But with matter we are at once 
introduced to an abstraction, which as such cannot be perceived, and it may 
be maintained that there is no matter, because, as it exists, it 1s always 
something definite and concrete. Yet the abstraction we term matter is 
supposed to lie at the basis of the whole world of sense, and expresses the 
sense-world in its simplest terms as out-and-out individualisation, and 
hence a congeries of points in mutual exclusion. So long then as this 
sensible sphere is and continues to be for Empiricism a mere datum, we 
have a doctrine of bondage: for we become free, when we are confronted by 
no absolutely alien world, but depend upon a fact which we ourselves are. 
Consistently with the empirical point of view, besides, reason and unreason 
can only be subjective: in other words, we must take what is given just as it 
is, and we have no right to ask whether and to what extent it is rational in its 


own nature. 
§ 39 


Touching this principle it has been justly observed that in what we call 
Experience, as distinct from mere single perception of single facts, there are 
two elements. The one is the matter, infinite in its multiplicity, and as it 
stands a mere set of singulars: the other is the form, the characteristics of 
universality and necessity. Mere experience no doubt offers many, perhaps 
innumerable, cases of similar perceptions: but, after all, no multitude, 


however great, can be the same thing as universality. Similarly, mere 
experience affords perceptions of changes succeeding each other and of 
objects in juxtaposition; but it presents no necessary connection. If 
perception, therefore, is to maintain its claim to be the sole basis of what 
men hold for truth, universality and necessity appear something illegitimate: 
they become an accident of our minds, a mere custom, the content of which 
might be otherwise constituted than it is. 

It is an important corollary of this theory, that on this empirical mode of 
treatment legal and ethical principles and laws, as well as the truths of 
religion, are exhibited as the work of chance, and stripped of their objective 
character and inner truth. 

The scepticism of Hume, to which this conclusion was chiefly due, 
should be clearly marked off from Greek scepticism. Hume assumes the 
truth of the empirical element, feeling and sensation, and proceeds to 
challenge universal principles and laws, because they have no warranty 
from sense-perception. So far was ancient scepticism from making feeling 
and sensation the canon of truth, that it turned against the deliverances of 
sense first of all. 


IV. Second Attitude of Thought to Objectivity TWO. THE CRITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


§ 40 


In common with Empiricism, the Critical Philosophy assumes. that 
experience affords the one sole foundation for cognitions; which however it 
does not allow to rank as truths, but only as knowledge of phenomena. 

The Critical theory starts originally from the distinction of elements 
presented in the analysis of experience, viz. the matter of sense, and its 


universal relations. Taking into account Hume’s criticism on this distinction 


as given in the preceding section, viz. that sensation does not explicitly 
apprehend more than an individual or more than a mere event, it insists at 
the same time on the fact that universality and necessity are seen to perform 
a function equally essential in constituting what is called experience. This 
element, not being derived from the empirical facts as such, must belong to 
the spontaneity of thought; in other words, it is a priori. The Categories or 
Notions of the Understanding constitute the objectivity of experiential 
cognitions. In every case they involve a connective reference, and hence 
through their means are formed synthetic judgments a priori, that 1s, 
primary and underivative connections of opposites. 

Even Hume’s scepticism does not deny that the characteristics of 
universality and necessity are found in cognition. And even in Kant this fact 
remains a presupposition after all; it may be said, to use the ordinary 
phraseology of the sciences, that Kant did no more than offer another 


explanation of the fact. 
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The Critical Philosophy proceeds to test the value of the categories 
employed in metaphysic, as well as in other sciences and in ordinary 
conception. This scrutiny however is not directed to the content of these 
categories, nor does it inquire into the exact relation they bear to one 
another: but simply considers them as affected by the contrast between 
subjective and objective. The contrast, as we are to understand it here, bears 
upon the distinction (see preceding § ) of the two elements in experience. 
The name of objectivity is here given to the element of universality and 
necessity, i.e. to the categories themselves, or what is called the a priori 
constituent. The Critical Philosophy however widened the contrast in such a 
way, that the subjectivity comes to embrace the ensemble of experience, 


including both of the aforesaid elements; and nothing remains on the other 
side but the ‘thing-in-itself’. 

The special forms of the a priori element, in other words, of thought, 
which in spite of its objectivity is looked upon as a purely subjective act, 
present themselves as follows in a systematic order which, it may be 
remarked, is solely based upon psychological and historical grounds. 

(1) A very important step was undoubtedly made, when the terms of the 
old metaphysic were subjected to scrutiny. The plain thinker pursued his 
unsuspecting way in those categories which had offered themselves 
naturally. It never occurred to him to ask to what extent these categories had 
a value and authority of their own. If, as has been said, it is characteristic of 
free thought to allow no assumptions to pass unquestioned, the old 
metaphysicians were not free thinkers. They accepted their categories as 
they were, without further trouble, as an a priori datum, not yet tested by 
reflection. The Critical philosophy reversed this. Kant undertook to 
examine how far the forms of thought were capable of leading to the 
knowledge of truth. In particular he demanded a criticism of the faculty of 
cognition as preliminary to its exercise. That is a fair demand, if it mean 
that even the forms of thought must be made an object of investigation. 
Unfortunately there soon creeps in the misconception of already knowing 
before you know — the error of refusing to enter the water until you have 
learnt to swim. True, indeed, the forms of thought should be subjected to a 
scrutiny before they are used: yet what is this scrutiny but ipso facto a 
cognition? 

So that what we want is to combine in our process of inquiry the action 
of the forms of thought with a criticism of them. The forms of thought must 
be studied in their essential nature and complete development: they are at 
once the object of research and the action of that object. Hence they 


examine themselves: in their own action they must determine their limits, 


and point out their defects. This is that action of thought, which will 
hereafter be specially considered under the name of Dialectic, and regarding 
which we need only at the outset observe that, instead of being brought to 
bear upon the categories from without, it is Immanent in their own action. 

We may therefore state the first point in Kant’s philosophy as follows: 
Thought must itself investigate its own capacity of knowledge. People in 
the present day have got over Kant and his philosophy: everybody wants to 
get further. But there are two ways of going further — a backward and a 
forward. The light of criticism soon shows that many of our modern essays 
in philosophy are mere repetitions of the old metaphysical method, an 
endless and uncritical thinking in a groove determined by the natural bent of 
each man’s mind. 

(2) Kant’s examination of the categories suffers from the grave defect of 
viewing them, not absolutely and for their own sake, but in order to see 
whether they are subjective or objective. In the language of common life we 
mean by objective what exists outside of us and reaches us from without by 
means of sensation. What Kant did was to deny that the categories, such as 
cause and effect, were, in this sense of the word, objective, or given in 
sensation, and to maintain on the contrary that they belonged to our own 
thought itself, to the spontaneity of thought. To that extent therefore they 
were subjective. And yet in spite of this, Kant gives the name objective to 
what is thought, to the universal and necessary, while he describes as 
subjective whatever is merely felt. This arrangement apparently reverses the 
first-mentioned use of the word, and has caused Kant to be charged with 
confusing language. But the charge is unfair if we more narrowly consider 
the facts of the case. The vulgar believe that the objects of perception which 
confront them, such as an individual animal, or a single star, are 
independent and permanent existences, compared with which thoughts are 
unsubstantial and dependent on something else. In fact however the 


perceptions of sense are the properly dependent and secondary feature, 
while the thoughts are really independent and primary. This being so, Kant 
gave the title objective to the intellectual factor, to the universal and 
necessary: and he was quite justified in so doing. Our sensations on the 
other hand are subjective; for sensations lack stability in their own nature, 
and are no less fleeting and evanescent than thought is permanent and self- 
subsisting. At the present day, the special line of distinction established by 
Kant between the subjective and objective is adopted by the phraseology of 
the educated world. Thus the criticism of a work of art ought, it is said, to 
be not subjective, but objective — in other words, instead of springing from 
the particular and accidental feeling or temper of the moment, it should 
keep its eye on those general points of view which the laws of art establish. 
In the same acceptation we can distinguish in any scientific pursuit the 
objective and the subjective interest of the investigation. 

But after all, objectivity of thought, in Kant’s sense, is again to a certain 
extent subjective. Thoughts, according to Kant, although universal and 
necessary categories, are only our thoughts — separated by an impassable 
gulf from the thing, as it exists apart from our knowledge. But the true 
objectivity of thinking means that the thoughts, far from being merely ours, 
must at the same time be the real essence of the things, and of whatever is 
an object to us. 

Objective and subjective are convenient expressions in current use, the 
employment of which may easily lead to confusion. Up to this point, the 
discussion has shown three meanings of objectivity. First, it means what has 
external existence, in distinction from which the subjective is what is only 
supposed, dreamed, &c. Secondly, it has the meaning, attached to it by 
Kant, of the universal and necessary, as distinguished from the particular, 
subjective, and occasional element which belongs to our sensations. 


Thirdly, as has been just explained, it means the thought-apprehended 


essence of the existing thing, in contradistinction from what is merely our 
thought, and what consequently is still separated from the thing itself, as it 


exists in independent essence. 
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(a) The Theoretical Faculty. Cognition gua cognition. The specific 
ground of the categories is declared by the Critical system to lie in the 
primary identity of the ‘I’ in thought what Kant calls the ‘transcendental 
unity of self-consciousness’. The impressions from feeling and perception 
are, 1f we look to their contents, a multiplicity or miscellany of elements: 
and the multiplicity is equally conspicuous in their form. For sense is 
marked by a mutual exclusion of members; and that under two aspects, 
namely space and time, which, being the forms, that is to say, the universal 
type of perception, are themselves a priori. This congeries, afforded by 
sensation and perception, must however be reduced to an identity or 
primary synthesis. To accomplish this the ‘I’ brings it in relation to itself 
and unites it there in one consciousness which Kant calls ‘pure 
apperception’. The specific modes in which the Ego refers to itself the 
multiplicity of sense are the pure concepts of the understanding, the 
Categories. 

Kant, it is well known, did not put himself to much trouble in 
discovering the categories. ‘I’, the unity of selfconsciousness, being quite 
abstract and completely indeterminate, the question arises, how are we to 
get at the specialised forms of the ‘I’, the categories? Fortunately, the 
common logic offers to our hand an empirical classification of the kinds of 
judgment. Now, to judge is the same as to think of a determinate object. 
Hence the various modes of judgment, as enumerated to our hand, provide 
us with the several categories of thought. To the philosophy of Fichte 
belongs the great merit of having called attention to the need of exhibiting 


the necessity of these categories and giving a genuine deduction of them. 
Fichte ought to have produced at least one effect on the method of logic. 
One might have expected that the general laws of thought, the usual stock- 
in-trade of logicians, or the classification of notions, judgments, and 
syllogisms, would be no longer taken merely from observation and so only 
empirically treated, but be deduced from thought itself. If thought is to be 
capable of proving anything at all, if logic must insist upon the necessity of 
proofs, and if it proposes to teach the theory of demonstration, its first care 
should be to give a reason for its own subject. 

(1) Kant therefore holds that the categories have their source in the ‘Ego’ 
and that the ‘Ego’ consequently supplies the characteristics of universality 
and necessity. If we observe what we have before us primarily, we may 
describe it as a congeries or diversity: and in the categories we find the 
simple points or units, to which this congeries is made to converge. The 
world of sense is a scene of mutual exclusion: its being is outside itself. 
That is the fundamental feature of the sensible. ‘Now’ has no meaning 
except in reference to a before and a hereafter. Red, in the same way, only 
subsists by being opposed to yellow and blue. Now this other thing is 
outside the sensible; which latter is, only in so far as it is not the other, and 
only in so far as that other is. But thought, or the ‘Ego’, occupies a position 
the very reverse of the sensible, with its mutual exclusions, and its being 
outside itself. The ‘I’ is the primary identity — at one with itself and all at 
home in itself. The word ‘I’ expresses the mere act of bringing-to-bear- 
upon-self: and whatever is placed in this unit or focus is affected by it and 
transformed into it. The ‘I’ is as it were the crucible and the fire which 
consumes the loose plurality of sense and reduces it to unity. This is the 
process which Kant calls pure apperception in distinction from the common 
apperception, to which the plurality it receives is a plurality still; whereas 


pure apperception is rather an act by which the ‘I’ makes the materials 
‘mine’. 

This view has at least the merit of giving a correct expression to the 
nature of all consciousness. The tendency of all man’s endeavours is to 
understand the world, to appropriate and subdue it to himself: and to this 
end the positive reality of the world must be as it were crushed and 
pounded, in other words, idealised. At the same time we must note that it is 
not the mere act of our personal self-consciousness which introduces an 
absolute unity into the variety of sense. Rather, this identity is itself the 
absolute. The absolute is, as it were, so kind as to leave individual things to 
their own enjoyment, and it again drives them back to the absolute unity. 

(2) Expressions like ‘transcendental unity of self-consciousness’ have an 
ugly look about them, and suggest a monster in the background: but their 
meaning is not so abstruse as it looks. Kant’s meaning of transcendental 
may be gathered by the way he distinguishes it from transcendent. The 
transcendent may be said to be what steps out beyond the categories of the 
understanding: a sense in which the term is first employed in mathematics. 
Thus in geometry you are told to conceive the circumference of a circle as 
formed of an infinite number of infinitely small straight lines. In other 
words, characteristics which the understanding holds to be totally different, 
the straight line and the curve, are expressly invested with identity. Another 
transcendent of the same kind is the self-consciousness which is identical 
with itself and infinite in itself, as distinguished from the ordinary 
consciousness which derives its form and tone from finite materials. That 
unity of self-consciousness, however, Kant called transcendental only; and 
he meant thereby that the unity was only in our minds and did not attach to 
the objects apart from our knowledge of them. 

(3) To regard the categories as subjective only, i.e. as a part of ourselves, 
must seem very odd to the natural mind; and no doubt there is something 


queer about it. It is quite true however that the categories are not contained 
in the sensation as it is given us. When, for instance, we look at a piece of 
sugar, we find it is hard, white, sweet, etc. All these properties we say are 
united in one object. Now it is this unity that 1s not found in the sensation. 
The same thing happens if we conceive two events to stand in the relation 
of cause and effect. The senses only inform us of the two several 
occurrences which follow each other in time. But that the one is cause, the 
other effect — in other words, the causal nexus between the two — is not 
perceived by sense; it is only evident to thought. Still, though the 
categories, such as unity, or cause and effect, are strictly the property of 
thought, it by no means follows that they must be ours merely and not also 
characteristics of the objects. Kant however confines them to the subject- 
mind, and his philosophy may be styled subjective idealism: for he holds 
that both the form and the matter of knowledge are supplied by the Ego — 
or knowing subject — the form by our intellectual, the matter by our 
sentient ego. 

So far as regards the content of this subjective idealism, not a word need 
be wasted. It might perhaps at first sight be imagined, that objects would 
lose their reality when their unity was transferred to the subject. But neither 
we nor the objects would have anything to gain by the mere fact that they 
possessed being. 

The main point is not, that they are, but what they are, and whether or 
not their content is true. It does no good to the things to say merely that they 
have being. What has being, will also cease to be when time creeps over it. 
It might also be alleged that subjective idealism tended to promote self- 
conceit. But surely if a man’s world be the sum of his sensible perceptions, 
he has no reason to be vain of such a world. Laying aside therefore as 
unimportant this distinction between subjective and objective, we are 
chiefly interested in knowing what a thing is: 1.e. its content, which is no 


more objective than it is subjective. If mere existence be enough to make 
objectivity, even a crime is objective: but it is an existence which is nullity 
at the core, as is definitely made apparent when the day of punishment 


comes. 
§ 43 


The Categories may be viewed in two aspects. On the one hand it is by their 
instrumentality that the mere perception of sense rises to objectivity and 
experience. On the other hand these notions are unities in our consciousness 
merely: they are consequently conditioned by the material given to them, 
and having nothing of their own they can be applied to use only within the 
range of experience. But the other constituent of experience, the 
impressions of feeling and perception, is not one whit less subjective than 
the categories. 

To assert that the categories taken by themselves are empty can scarcely 
be right, seeing that they have a content, at all events, in the special stamp 
and significance which they possess. Of course the content of the categories 
is not perceptible to the senses, nor is it in time and space: but that is rather 
a merit than a defect. A glimpse of this meaning of content may be 
observed to affect our ordinary thinking. A book or a speech for example is 
said to have a great deal in it, to be full of content in proportion to the 
greater number of thoughts and general results to be found in it: while, on 
the contrary, we should never say that any book, e.g. a novel, had much in 
it, because it included a great number of single incidents, situations, and the 
like. Even the popular voice thus recognises that something more than the 
facts of sense is needed to make a work pregnant with matter. And what is 
this additional desideratum but thoughts, or in the first instance the 
categories? And yet it is not altogether wrong, it should be added, to call the 
categories of themselves empty, if it be meant that they and the logical Idea, 


of which they are the members, do not constitute the whole of philosophy, 
but necessarily lead onwards in due progress to the real departments of 
Nature and Mind. Only let the progress not be misunderstood. The logical 
Idea does not thereby come into possession of a content originally foreign 
to it: but by its own native action is specialised and developed to Nature and 
Mind. 


§ 44 


It follows that the categories are no fit terms to express the Absolute — the 
Absolute not being given in perception — and Understanding, or knowledge 
by means of the categories, is consequently incapable of knowing the 
Things-in-themselves. 

The Thing-in-itself (and under ‘thing’ is embraced even Mind and God) 
expresses the object when we leave out of sight all that consciousness 
makes of it, all its emotional aspects, and all specific thoughts of it. It is 
easy to see what is left utter abstraction, total emptiness, only described still 
as an ‘other-world’ the negative of every image, feeling, and definite 
thought. Nor does it require much penetration to see that this caput 
mortuum is still only a product of thought, such as accrues when thought is 
carried on to abstraction unalloyed: that it is the work of the empty ‘Ego’, 
which makes an object out of this empty self-identity of its own. The 
negative characteristic which this abstract identity receives as an object is 
also enumerated among the categories of Kant, and is no less familiar than 
the empty identity aforesaid. Hence one can only read with surprise the 
perpetual remark that we do not know the Thing-in-itself. On the contrary 
there is nothing we can know so easily. 


§ 45 


It is Reason, the faculty of the Unconditioned, which discovers the 
conditioned nature of the knowledge comprised in experience. What is thus 
called the object of Reason, the Infinite or Unconditioned, is nothing but 
self-sameness, or the primary identity of the ‘Ego’ in thought (mentioned in 
§ 42). Reason itself is the name given to the abstract ‘Ego’ or thought, 
which makes this pure identity its aim or object (cf. note to the preceding § 
). Now this identity, having no definite attribute at all, can receive no 
illumination from the truths of experience, for the reason that these refer 
always to definite facts. Such is the sort of Unconditioned that is supposed 
to be the absolute truth of Reason what is termed the /dea; while the 
cognitions of experience are reduced to the level of untruth and declared to 
be appearances. 

Kant was the first definitely to signalise the distinction between Reason 
and Understanding. The object of the former, as he applied the term, was 
the infinite and unconditioned, of the latter the finite and conditioned. Kant 
did valuable service when he enforced the finite character of the cognitions 
of the understanding founded merely upon experience, and stamped their 
contents with the name of appearance. But his mistake was to stop at the 
purely negative point of view, and to limit the unconditionality of Reason to 
an abstract self-sameness without any shade of distinction. It degrades 
Reason to a finite and conditioned thing, to identify it with a mere stepping 
beyond the finite and conditioned range of understanding. The real infinite, 
far from being a mere transcendence of the finite, always involves the 
absorption of the finite into its own fuller nature. In the same way Kant 
restored the Idea to its proper dignity: vindicating it for Reason, as a thing 
distinct from abstract analytic determinations or from the merely sensible 
conceptions which usually appropriate to themselves the name of ideas. But 
as respects the Idea also, he never got beyond its negative aspect, as what 
ought to be but is not. 


The view that the objects of immediate consciousness, which constitute 
the body of experience, are mere appearances (phenomena) was another 
important result of the Kantian philosophy. Common Sense, that mixture of 
sense and understanding, believes the objects of which it has knowledge to 
be severally independent and self-supporting; and when it becomes evident 
that they tend towards and limit one another, the interdependence of one 
upon another is reckoned something foreign to them and to their true nature. 
The very opposite is the truth. The things immediately known are mere 
appearances — in other words, the ground of their being is not in 
themselves but in something else. But then comes the important step of 
defining what this something else is. According to Kant, the things that we 
know about are to us appearances only, and we can never know their 
essential nature, which belongs to another world we cannot approach. 

Plain minds have not unreasonably taken exception to this subjective 
idealism, with its reduction of the facts of consciousness to a purely 
personal world, created by ourselves alone. For the true statement of the 
case is rather as follows. The things of which we have direct consciousness 
are mere phenomena, not for us only, but in their own nature; and the true 
and proper case of these things, finite as they are, is to have their existence 
founded not in themselves but in the universal divine Idea. This view of 
things, it is true, is as idealist as Kant’s; but in contradistinction to the 
subjective idealism of the Critical philosophy should be termed absolute 
idealism. Absolute idealism, however, though it is far in advance of vulgar 
realism, is by no means merely restricted to philosophy. It lies at the root of 
all religion; for religion too believes the actual world we see, the sum total 
of existence, to be created and governed by God. 
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But it is not enough simply to indicate the existence of the object of Reason. 
Curiosity impels us to seek for knowledge of this identity, this empty thing- 
in-itself. Now knowledge means such an acquaintance with the object as 
apprehends its distinct and special subject-matter. But such subject-matter 
involves a complex interconnection in the object itself, and supplies a 
ground of connection with many other objects. In the present case, to 
express the nature of the features of the Infinite or Thing-in-itself, Reason 
would have nothing except the categories: and in any endeavour so to 
employ them Reason becomes over-soaring or ‘transcendent’. 

Here begins the second stage of the Criticism of Reason — which, as an 
independent piece of work, is more valuable than the first. The first part, as 
has been explained above, teaches that the categories originate in the unity 
of self-consciousness; that any knowledge which is gained by their means 
has nothing objective in it, and that the very objectivity claimed for them is 
only subjective. So far as this goes, the Kantian Criticism presents that 
‘common’ type of idealism known as Subjective Idealism. It asks no 
questions about the meaning or scope of the categories, but simply 
considers the abstract form of subjectivity and objectivity, and that even in 
such a partial way that the former aspect, that of subjectivity, is retained as a 
final and purely affirmative term of thought. In the second part, however, 
when Kant examines the application, as it is called, which Reason makes of 
the categories in order to know its objects, the content of the categories, at 
least in some points of view, comes in for discussion: or, at any rate, an 
opportunity presented itself for a discussion of the question. It is worth 
while to see what decision Kant arrives at on the subject of metaphysic, as 
this application of the categories to the unconditioned is called. His method 
of procedure we shall here briefly state and criticise. 


§47 


[a] The first of the unconditioned entities which Kant examines is the Soul 
(see above, § 34). ‘In my consciousness’, he says, ‘I always find that I (1) 
am the determining subject; (2) am singular or abstractly simple; (3) am 
identical, or one and the same, in all the variety of what I am conscious of; 
(4) distinguish myself as thinking from all the things outside me.’ 

Now the method of the old metaphysic, as Kant correctly states it, 
consisted in substituting for these statements of experience the 
corresponding categories or metaphysical terms. Thus arise these four new 
propositions: (a) the Soul is a substance; (b) it is a simple substance; (c) it is 
numerically identical at the various periods of existence; (d) it stands in 
relation to space. 

Kant discusses this translation, and draws attention to the Paralogism or 
mistake of confounding one kind of truth with another. He points out that 
empirical attributes have here been replaced by categories; and shows that 
we are not entitled to argue from the former to the latter, or to put the latter 
in place of the former. 

This criticism obviously but repeats the observation of Hume (§ 39) that 
the categories as a whole — ideas of universality and necessity — are entirely 
absent from sensation; and that the empirical fact both in form and contents 
differs from its intellectual formulation. 

If the purely empirical fact were held to constitute the credentials of the 
thought, then no doubt it would be indispensable to be able precisely to 
identify the ‘idea’ in the ‘impression’. 

And in order to make out, in his criticism of the metaphysical 
psychology, that the soul cannot be described as substantial, simple, self- 
same, and as maintaining its independence in intercourse with the material 
world, Kant argues from the single ground that the several attributes of the 
soul, which consciousness lets us feel in experience, are not exactly the 


same attributes as result from the action of thought thereon. But we have 


seen above that according to Kant all knowledge, even experience, consists 
in thinking our impressions — in other words, in transforming into 
intellectual categories the attributes primarily belonging to sensation. 

Unquestionably one good result of the Kantian criticism was that it 
emancipated mental philosophy from the ‘soul-thing’, from the categories, 
and, consequently, from questions about the simplicity, complexity, 
materiality, etc., of the soul. But even for the common sense of ordinary 
men, the true point of view, from which the inadmissibility of these forms 
best appears, will be not that they are thoughts, but that thoughts of such a 
stamp neither can nor do retain truth. 

If thought and phenomenon do not perfectly correspond to one another, 
we are free at least to choose which of the two shall be held the defaulter. 
The Kantian idealism, where it touches on the world of Reason, throws the 
blame on the thoughts; saying that the thoughts are defective, as not being 
exactly fitted to the sensations and to a mode of mind wholly restricted 
within the range of sensation, in which as such there are no traces of the 
presence of these thoughts. But as to the actual content of the thought, no 


question is raised. 
§ 47n 


Paralogisms are a species of unsound syllogism, the especial vice of which 
consists in employing one and the same word in the two premises with a 
different meaning. According to Kant the method adopted by the rational 
psychology of the old metaphysicians, when they assumed that the qualities 
of the phenomenal soul, as given in experience, formed part of its own real 
essence, was based upon such a Paralogism. Nor can it be denied that 
predicates like simplicity, permanence, etc., are inapplicable to the soul. But 
their unfitness is not due to the ground assigned by Kant, that Reason, by 
applying them, would exceed its appointed bounds. The true ground is that 


this style of abstract terms is not good enough for the soul, which is very 
much more than a mere simple or unchangeable sort of thing. And thus, for 
example, while the soul may be admitted to be simple selfsameness, it is at 
the same time active and institutes distinctions in its own nature. But 
whatever is merely or abstractly simple is as such also a mere dead thing. 
By his polemic against the metaphysic of the past Kant discarded those 
predicates from the soul or mind. He did well; but when he came to state his 
reasons, his failure is apparent. 


§ 48 


[b] The second unconditioned object is the World (§ 35). In the attempt 
which reason makes to comprehend the unconditioned nature of the World, 
it falls into what are called Antinomies. In other words it maintains two 
opposite propositions about the same object, and in such a way that each of 
them has to be maintained with equal necessity. From this it follows that the 
body of cosmical fact, the specific statements descriptive of which run into 
contradiction, cannot be a self-subsistent reality, but only an appearance. 
The explanation offered by Kant alleges that the contradiction does not 
affect the object in its own proper essence, but attaches only to the Reason 
which seeks to comprehend it. 

In this way the suggestion was broached that the contradiction is 
occasioned by the subject-matter itself, or by the intrinsic quality of the 
categories. And to offer the idea that the contradiction introduced into the 
world of Reason by the categories of Understanding is inevitable and 
essential was to make one of the most important steps in the progress of 
Modern Philosophy. But the more important the issue thus raised the more 
trivial was the solution. Its only motive was an excess of tenderness for the 
things of the world. The blemish of contradiction, it seems, could not be 
allowed to mar the essence of the world; but there could be no objection to 


attach it to the thinking Reason, to the essence of mind. Probably nobody 
will feel disposed to deny that the phenomenal world presents 
contradictions to the observing mind; meaning by ‘phenomenal’ the world 
as it presents itself to the senses and understanding, to the subjective mind. 
But if a comparison is instituted between the essence of the world and the 
essence of the mind, it does seem strange to hear how calmly and 
confidently the modest dogma has been advanced by one, and repeated by 
others, that thought or Reason, and not the World, is the seat of 
contradiction. It is no escape to turn round and explain that Reason falls into 
contradiction only by applying the categories. For this application of the 
categories 1s maintained to be necessary, and Reason is not supposed to be 
equipped with any other forms but the categories for the purpose of 
cognition. But cognition is determining and determinate thinking: so that, if 
Reason be mere empty indeterminate thinking, it thinks nothing. And if in 
the end Reason be reduced to mere identity without diversity (see next § ), 
it will in the end also win a happy release from contradiction at the slight 
sacrifice of all its facets and contents. 

It may also be noted that his failure to make a more thorough study of 
Antinomy was one of the reasons why Kant enumerated only four 
Antinomies. These four attracted his notice, because, as may be seen in his 
discussion of the so-called Paralogisms of Reason, he assumed the list of 
the categories as a basis of his argument. Employing what has subsequently 
become a favourite fashion, he simply put the object under a rubric 
otherwise ready to hand, instead of deducing its characteristics from its 
notion. Further deficiencies in the treatment of the Antinomies I have 
pointed out, as occasion offered, in my Science of Logic. Here it will be 
sufficient to say that the Antinomies are not confined to the four special 
objects taken from Cosmology: they appear in all objects of every kind, in 
all conceptions, notions, and Ideas. To be aware of this and to know objects 


in this property of theirs makes a vital part in a philosophical theory. For the 
property thus indicated is what we shall afterwards describe as the 
Dialectical influence in logic. 

The principles of the metaphysical philosophy gave rise to the belief 
that, when cognition lapsed into contradictions, it was a mere accidental 
aberration, due to some subjective mistake in argument and inference. 
According to Kant, however, thought has a natural tendency to issue in 
contradictions or antinomies, whenever it seeks to apprehend the infinite. 
We have in the latter part of the above paragraph referred to the 
philosophical importance of the antinomies of reason, and shown how the 
recognition of their existence helped largely to get rid of the rigid 
dogmatism of the metaphysic of understanding, and to direct attention to the 
Dialectical movement of thought. But here too Kant, as we must add, never 
got beyond the negative result that the thing-in-itself 1s unknowable, and 
never penetrated to the discovery of what the antinomies really and 
positively mean. That true and positive meaning of the antinomies is this: 
that every actual thing involves a coexistence of opposed elements. 
Consequently to know, or, in other words, to comprehend an object is 
equivalent to being conscious of it as a concrete unity of opposed 
determinations. The old metaphysic, as we have already seen, when it 
studied the objects of which it sought a metaphysical knowledge, went to 
work by applying categories abstractly and to the exclusion of their 
opposites. 

Kant, on the other hand, tried to prove that the statements issuing 
through this method could be met by other statements of contrary import 
with equal warrant and equal necessity. In the enumeration of these 
antinomies he narrowed his ground to the cosmology of the old 
metaphysical system, and in his discussion made out four antinomies, a 


number which rests upon the list of the categories. The first antinomy is on 


the question: Whether we are or are not to think the world limited in space 
and time. In the second antinomy we have a discussion of the dilemma: 
Matter must be conceived either as endlessly divisible, or as consisting of 
atoms. The third antinomy bears upon the antithesis of freedom and 
necessity, to such extent as it is embraced in the question, Whether 
everything in the world must be supposed subject to the condition of 
causality, or if we can also assume free beings, in other words absolute 
initial points of action, in the world. Finally, the fourth antinomy is the 
dilemma: Either the world as a whole has a cause or it is uncaused. 

The method which Kant follows in discussing these antinomies is as 
follows. He puts the two propositions implied in the dilemma over against 
each other as thesis and antithesis, and seeks to prove both: that is to say he 
tries to exhibit them as inevitably issuing from reflection on the question. 
He particularly protests against the charge of being a special pleader and of 
grounding his reasoning on illusions. Speaking honestly, however, the 
arguments which Kant offers for his thesis and antithesis are mere shams of 
demonstration. The thing to be proved is invariably implied in the 
assumption he starts from, and the speciousness of his proofs is only due to 
his prolix and apagogic mode of procedure. Yet it was, and still is, a great 
achievement for the Critical Philosophy when it exhibited these antinomies: 
for in this way it gave some expression (at first certainly subjective and 
unexplained) to the actual unity of those categories which are kept 
persistently separate by the understanding. The first of the cosmological 
antinomies, for example, implies a recognition of the doctrine that space 
and time present a discrete as well as a continuous aspect: whereas the old 
metaphysic, laying exclusive emphasis on the continuity, had been led to 
treat the world as unlimited in space and time. It is quite correct to say that 
we can go beyond every definite space and beyond every definite time: but 
it is no less correct that space and time are real and actual only when they 


are defined or specialised into ‘here’ and ‘now’ — a specialisation which is 
involved in the very notion of them. The same observations apply to the rest 
of the antinomies. Take, for example, the antinomy of freedom and 
necessity. The main gist of it is that freedom and necessity as understood by 
abstract thinkers are not independently real, as these thinkers suppose, but 
merely ideal factors (moments) of the true freedom and the true necessity, 
and that to abstract and isolate either conception is to make it false. 


§ 49 


The third object of the Reason is God (§ 36): he also must be known and 
defined in terms of thought. But in comparison with an unalloyed identity, 
every defining term as such seems to the understanding to be only a limit 
and a negation: every reality accordingly must be taken as limitless, 1.e. 
undefined. Accordingly God, when he is defined to be the sum of all 
realities, the most real of beings, turns into a mere abstract. And the only 
term under which that most real of real things can be defined is that of 
Being itself the height of abstraction. These are two elements, abstract 
identity, on one hand, which is spoken of in this place as the notion; and 
Being on the other which Reason seeks to unify. And their union is the 
Ideal of Reason. 


§ 50 


To carry out this unification two ways or two forms are admissible. Either 
we may begin with Being and proceed to the abstractum of Thought: or the 
movement may begin with the abstraction and end in Being. 

We shall, in the first place, start from Being. But Being, in its natural 
aspect, presents itself to view as a Being of infinite variety, a World in all its 
plentitude. And this world may be regarded in two ways: first, as a 
collection of innumerable unconnected facts; and second, as a collection of 


innumerable facts in mutual relation, giving evidence of design. The first 
aspect 1s emphasised in the Cosmological proof; the latter in the proofs of 
Natural Theology. Suppose now that this fullness of being passes under the 
agency of thought. Then it is stripped of its isolation and unconnectedness, 
and viewed as a universal and absolutely necessary being which determines 
itself and acts by general purposes or laws. And this necessary and self- 
determined being, different from the being at the commencement, is God. 

The main force of Kant’s criticism on this process attacks it for being a 
syllogising, i.e. a transition. Perceptions, and that aggregate of perceptions 
we call the world, exhibit as they stand no traces of that universality which 
they afterwards receive from the purifying act of thought. The empirical 
conception of the world therefore gives no warrant for the idea of 
universality. And so any attempt on the part of thought to ascend from the 
empirical conception of the world to God is checked by the argument of 
Hume (as in the paralogisms, § 47), according to which we have no right to 
think sensations, that is, to elicit universality and necessity from them. 

Man 1s essentially a thinker: and therefore sound Common Sense, as well 
as Philosophy, will not yield up their right of rising to God from and out of 
the empirical view of the world. The only basis on which this rise is 
possible is the thinking study of the world, not the bare sensuous, animal, 
attuition of it. Thought and thought alone has eyes for the essence, 
substance, universal power, and ultimate design of the world. And what 
men call the proofs of God’s existence are, rightly understood, ways of 
describing and analysing the native course of the mind, the course of 
thought thinking the data of the senses. The rise of thought beyond the 
world of sense, its passage from the finite to the infinite, the leap into the 
supersensible which it takes when it snaps asunder the chain of sense, all 
this transition is thought and nothing but thought. Say there must be no such 
passage, and you say there is to be no thinking. And in sooth, animals make 


no such transition. They never get further than sensation and the perception 
of the senses, and in consequence they have no religion. 

Both on general grounds, and in the particular case, there are two 
remarks to be made upon the criticism of this exaltation in thought. The first 
remark deals with the question of form. When the exaltation is exhibited in 
a Syllogistic process, in the shape of what we call proofs of the being of 
God, these reasonings cannot but start from some sort of theory of the 
world, which makes it an aggregate either of contingent facts or of final 
causes and relations involving design. The merely syllogistic thinker may 
deem this starting-point a solid basis and suppose that it remains throughout 
in the same empirical light, left at last as it was at the first. In this case, the 
bearing of the beginning upon the conclusion to which it leads has a purely 
affirmative aspect, as if we were only reasoning from one thing which is 
and continues to be, to another thing which in like manner is. But the great 
error is to restrict our notions of the nature of thought to its form in 
understanding alone. To think the phenomenal world rather means to recast 
its form, and transmute it into a universal. And thus the action of thought 
has also a negative effect upon its basis: and the matter of sensation, when it 
receives the stamp of universality, at once loses its first and phenomenal 
shape. By the removal and negation of the shell, the kernel within the sense- 
percept is brought to the light (§ § 13 and 23). And it is because they do not, 
with sufficient prominence, express the negative features implied in the 
exaltation of the mind from the world to God that the metaphysical proofs 
of the being of a God are defective interpretations and descriptions of the 
process. If the world is only a sum of incidents, it follows that it is also 
deciduous and phenomenal, in esse and posse null. That upward spring of 
the mind signifies that the being which the world has is only a semblance, 
no real being, no absolute truth; it signifies that, beyond and above that 
appearance, truth abides in God, so that true being is another name for God. 


The process of exaltation might thus appear to be transition and to involve a 
means, but it is not a whit less true that every trace of transition and means 
is absorbed; since the world, which might have seemed to be the means of 
reaching God, is explained to be a nullity. Unless the being of the world is 
nullified, the point d’appui for the exaltation is lost. In this way the 
apparent means vanishes, and the process of derivation is cancelled in the 
very act by which it proceeds. It is the affirmative aspect of this relation, as 
supposed to subsist between two things, either of which is as much as the 
other, which Jacobi mainly has in his eye when he attacks the 
demonstrations of the understanding. Justly censuring them for seeking 
conditions (1.e. the world) for the unconditioned, he remarks that the Infinite 
or God must on such a method be presented as dependent and derivative. 
But that elevation, as it takes place in the mind, serves to correct this 
semblance: in fact, it has no other meaning than to correct that semblance. 
Jacobi, however, failed to recognise the genuine nature of essential thought 
— by which it cancels the mediation in the very act of mediating; and 
consequently, his objection, though it tells against the merely ‘reflective’ 
understanding, is false when applied to thought as a whole, and in particular 
to reasonable thought. 

To explain what we mean by the neglect of the negative factor in 
thought, we may refer by way of illustration to the charges of Pantheism 
and Atheism brought against the doctrines of Spinoza. The absolute 
Substance of Spinoza certainly falls short of absolute spirit, and it is a right 
and proper requirement that God should be defined as absolute spirit. But 
when the definition in Spinoza is said to identify the world with God, and to 
confound God with nature and the finite world, it is implied that the finite 
world possesses a genuine actuality and affirmative reality. If this 
assumption be admitted, of course a union of God with the world renders 
God completely finite, and degrades Him to the bare finite and adventitious 


congeries of existence. But there are two objections to be noted. In the first 
place Spinoza does not define God as the unity of God with the world, but 
as the union of thought with extension, that is, with the material world. And 
secondly, even if we accept this awkward popular statement as to this unity, 
it would still be true that the system of Spinoza was not Atheism but 
Acosmism, defining the world to be an appearance lacking in true reality. A 
philosophy which affirms that God and God alone is should not be 
stigmatised as atheistic, when even those nations which worship the ape, the 
cow, or images of stone and brass, are credited with some religion. But as 
things stand the imagination of ordinary men feels a vehement reluctance to 
surrender its dearest conviction, that this aggregate of finitude, which it 
calls a world, has actual reality; and to hold that there is no world is a way 
of thinking they are fain to believe impossible, or at least much less possible 
than to entertain the idea that there is no God. Human nature, not much to 
its credit, is more ready to believe that a system denies God, than that it 
denies the world. A denial of God seems so much more intelligible than a 
denial of the world. 

The second remark bears on the criticism of the material propositions to 
which that elevation in thought in the first instance leads. If these 
‘propositions have for their predicate such terms as substance of the world, 
its necessary essence, cause which regulates and directs it according to 
design, they are certainly inadequate to express what is or ought to be 
understood by God. Yet apart from the trick of adopting a preliminary 
popular conception of God, and criticising a result by this assumed 
standard, it is certain that these characteristics have great value, and are 
necessary factors in the idea of God. But if we wish in this way to bring 
before thought the genuine idea of God, and give its true value and 
expression to the central truth, we must be careful not to start from a 


subordinate level of facts. To speak of the ‘merely contingent’ things of the 
world is a very inadequate description of the premises. 

The organic structures, and the evidence they afford of mutual 
adaptation, belong to a higher province, the province of animated nature. 
But even without taking into consideration the possible blemish which the 
study of animated nature and of the other teleological aspects of existing 
things may contract from the pettiness of the final causes, and from puerile 
instances of them and their bearings, merely animated nature is, at the best, 
incapable of supplying the material for a truthful expression to the idea to 
God. God is more than life: he is Spirit. And therefore if the thought of the 
Absolute takes a starting-point for its rise, and desires to take the nearest, 
the most true and adequate starting-point will be found in the nature of 
spirit alone. 
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The other way of unification by which to realise the Ideal of Reason is to 
set out from the abstractum of Thought and seek to characterise it: for 
which purpose Being is the only available term. This is the method of the 
Ontological proof. The opposition, here presented from a merely subjective 
point of view, lies between Thought and Being; whereas in the first way of 
junction, being is common to the two sides of the antithesis, and the 
contrast lies only between its individualisation and _ universality. 
Understanding meets this second way with what is implicitly the same 
objection as it made to the first. It denied that the empirical involves the 
universal; so it denies that the universal involves the specialisation, which 
specialisation in this instance is being. In other words it says: Being cannot 
be deduced from the notion by any analysis. 

The uniformly favourable reception and acceptance which attended 
Kant’s criticism of the Ontological proof was undoubtedly due to the 


illustration which he made use of. To explain the difference between 
thought and being, he took the instance of a hundred sovereigns, which, for 
anything it matters to the notion, are the same hundred whether they are real 
or only possible, though the difference of the two cases is very perceptible 
in their effect on a man’s purse. Nothing can be more obvious than that 
anything we only think or conceive is not on that account actual; that 
mental representation, and even notional comprehension, always falls short 
of being. Still it may not unfairly be styled a barbarism in language, when 
the name of notion is given to things like a hundred sovereigns. And, 
putting that mistake aside, those who perpetually urge against the 
philosophic Idea the difference between Being and Thought might have 
admitted that philosophers were not wholly ignorant of the fact. Can there 
be any proposition more trite than this? But after all, it is well to remember, 
when we speak of God, that we have an object of another kind than any 
hundred sovereigns, and unlike any one particular notion, representation, or 
however else it may be styled. It is in fact this and this alone which marks 
everything finite: its being in time and space is discrepant from its notion. 
God, on the contrary, expressly has to be what can only be ‘thought as 
existing’; his notion involves being. It is this unity of the notion and being 
that constitutes the notion of God. 

If this were all, we should have only a formal expression of the divine 
nature which would not really go beyond a statement of the nature of the 
notion itself. And that the notion, in its most abstract terms, involves being 
is plain. For the notion, whatever other determination it may receive, is at 
least reference back on itself, which results by abolishing the 
intermediation, and thus is immediate. And what is that reference to self, 
but being? Certainly it would be strange if the notion, the very inmost of 
mind, if even the ‘Ego’, or above all the concrete totality we call God, were 
not rich enough to include so poor a category as being, the very poorest and 


most abstract of all. For, if we look at the thought it holds, nothing can be 
more insignificant than being. And yet there may be something still more 
insignificant than being that which at first sight is perhaps supposed to be, 
an external and sensible existence, like that of the paper lying before me. 
However, in this matter, nobody proposes to speak of the sensible existence 
of a limited and perishable thing. Besides, the petty stricture of the Kritik 
that ‘thought and being are different’ can at most molest the path of the 
human mind from the thought of God to the certainty that he is: it cannot 
take it away. It is this process of transition, depending on the absolute 
inseparability of the thought of God from his being, for which its proper 
authority has been revindicated in the theory of faith or immediate 
knowledge — whereof hereafter. 


§ 52 


In this way thought, at its highest pitch, has to go outside for any 
determinateness; and although it is continually termed Reason, is out-and- 
out abstract thinking. And the result of all is that Reason supplies nothing 
beyond the formal unity required to simplify and systematise experiences; it 
iS a canon, not an organon, of truth, and can furnish only a criticism of 
knowledge, not a doctrine of the infinite. In its final analysis this criticism 
is summed up in the assertion that in strictness thought is only the 
indeterminate unity and the action of this indeterminate unity. 

Kant undoubtedly held reason to be the faculty of the unconditioned but 
if reason be reduced to abstract identity only, it by implication renounces its 
unconditionality and is in reality no better than empty understanding. For 
reason is unconditioned only in so far as its character and quality are not 
due to an extraneous and foreign content, only in so far as it is self- 
characterising, and thus, in point of content, is its own master. Kant, 


however, expressly explains that the action of reason consists solely in 


applying the categories to systematise the matter given by perception, 1.e. to 
place it in an outside order, under the guidance of the principle of non- 


contradiction. 
§ 53 


(b) The Practical Reason is understood by Kant to mean a thinking Will, 
i.e. a Will that determines itself on universal principles. Its office is to give 
objective, imperative laws of freedom laws, that is, which state what ought 
to happen. The warrant for thus assuming thought to be an activity which 
makes itself felt objectively, that is, to be really a Reason, is the alleged 
possibility of proving practical freedom by experience, that is, of showing it 
in the phenomenon of selfconsciousness. This experience in consciousness 
is at once met by all that the Necessitarian produces from contrary 
experience, particularly by the sceptical induction (employed among others 
by Hume) from the endless diversity of what men regard as right and duty 
i.e. from the diversity apparent in those professedly objective laws of 
freedom. 


§ 54 


What, then, is to serve as the law which the Practical Reason embraces and 
obeys, and as the criterion in its act of selfdetermination? There is no rule at 
hand but the same abstract identity of understanding as before: there must 
be no contradiction in the act of self- determination. Hence the Practical 
Reason never shakes off the formalism which is represented as the climax 
of the Theoretical Reason. 

But this Practical Reason does not confine the universal principle of the 
Good to its own inward regulation: it first becomes practical, in the true 
sense of the word, when it insists on the Good being manifested in the 
world with an outward objectivity, and requires that the thought shall be 


objective throughout, and not merely subjective. We shall speak of this 
postulate of the Practical Reason afterwards. 

The free self-determination which Kant denied to the speculative, he has 
expressly vindicated for the practical reason. To many minds this particular 
aspect of the Kantian philosophy made it welcome; and that for good 
reasons. To estimate rightly what we owe to Kant in the matter, we ought to 
set before our minds the form of practical philosophy and in particular of 
‘moral philosophy’ which prevailed in his time. It may be generally 
described as a system of Eudaemonism, which, when asked what man’s 
chief end ought to be, replied Happiness. And by happiness Eudaemonism 
understood the satisfaction of the private appetites, wishes, and wants of the 
man: thus raising the contingent and particular into a principle for the will 
and its actualisation. To this Eudaemonism, which was destitute of stability 
and consistency, and which left the ‘door and gate’ wide open for every 
whim and caprice, Kant opposed the practical reason, and thus emphasised 
the need for a principle of will which should be universal and lay the same 
obligation on all. The theoretical reason, as has been made evident in the 
preceding paragraphs, is identified by Kant with the negative faculty of the 
infinite; and as it has no positive content of its own, it is restricted to the 
function of detecting the finitude of experiential knowledge. To the practical 
reason, on the contrary, he has expressly allowed a positive infinity, by 
ascribing to the will the power of modifying itself in universal modes, 1.e. 
by thought. Such a power the will undoubtedly has: and it is well to 
remember that man is free only in so far as he possesses it and avails 
himself of it in his conduct. But a recognition of the existence of this power 
is not enough and does not avail to tell us what are the contents of the will 
or practical reason. Hence to say that a man must make the Good the 
content of his will raises the question, what that content is, and what are the 
means of ascertaining what good is. Nor does one get over the difficulty by 


the principle that the will must be consistent with itself, or by the precept to 
do duty for the sake of duty. 


§ 55 


(c) The Reflective Power of Judgment is invested by Kant with the 
function of an Intuitive Understanding. That is to say, whereas the 
particulars had hitherto appeared, so far as the universal or abstract identity 
was concerned, adventitious and incapable of being deduced from it, the 
Intuitive Understanding apprehends the particulars as moulded and formed 
by the universal itself. Experience presents such universalised particulars in 
the products of Art and of organic nature. 

The capital feature in Kant’s Criticism of the Judgment is, that in it he 
gave a representation and a name, if not even an intellectual expression, to 
the Idea. Such a representation, as an Intuitive Understanding, or an inner 
adaptation, suggests a universal which is at the same time apprehended as 
essentially a concrete unity. It is in these apercus alone that the Kantian 
philosophy rises to the speculative height. Schiller, and others, have found 
in the idea of artistic beauty, where thought and sensuous conception have 
grown together into one, a way of escape from the abstract and separatist 
understanding. Others have found the same relief in the perception and 
consciousness of life and of living things, whether that life be natural or 
intellectual. The work of Art, as well as the living individual, is, 1t must be 
owned, of limited content. But in the postulated harmony of nature (or 
necessity) and free purpose in the final purpose of the world conceived as 
realised, Kant has put before us the Idea, comprehensive even in its content. 
Yet what may be called the laziness of thought, when dealing with the 
supreme Idea, finds a too easy mode of evasion in the ‘ought to be’: instead 
of the actual realisation of the ultimate end, it clings hard to the disjunction 
of the notion from reality. Yet if thought will not think the ideal realised, the 


senses and the intuition can at any rate see it in the present reality of living 
organisms and of the beautiful in Art. And consequently Kant’s remarks on 
these objects were well adapted to lead the mind on to grasp and think the 
concrete Idea. 


§ 56 


We are thus led to conceive a different relation between the universal of 
understanding and the particular of perception, than that on which the 
theory of the Theoretical and Practical Reason is founded. But while this is 
so, it is not supplemented by a recognition that the former is the genuine 
relation and the very truth. Instead of that, the unity (of universal with 
particular) is accepted only as it exists in finite phenomena, and is adduced 
only as a fact of experience. Such experience, at first only personal, may 
come from two sources. It may spring from Genius, the faculty which 
produces ‘aesthetic ideas’; meaning by aesthetic ideas, the picture-thoughts 
of the free imagination which subserve an idea and suggest thoughts, 
although their content is not expressed in a notional form, and even admits 
of no such expression. It may also be due to Taste, the feeling of congruity 
between the free play of intuition or imagination and the uniformity of 


understanding. 
9357 


The principle by which the Reflective faculty of Judgment regulates and 
arranges the products of animated nature is described as the End or final 
cause the notion in action, the universal at once determining and 
determinate in itself. At the same time Kant is careful to discard the 
conception of external or finite adaptation, in which the End is only an 
adventitious form for the means and material in which it is realised. In the 


living organism, on the contrary, the final cause is a moulding principle and 


an energy immanent in the matter, and every member is in its turn a means 


as well as an end. 
§ 58 


Such an Idea evidently radically transforms the relation which the 
understanding institutes between means and ends, between subjectivity and 
objectivity. And yet in the face of this unification, the End or design is 
subsequently explained to be a cause which exists and acts subjectively, i.e. 
as our idea only: and teleology is accordingly explained to be only a 
principle of criticism, purely personal to our understanding. 

After the Critical philosophy had settled that Reason can know 
phenomena only, there would still have been an option for animated nature 
between two equally subjective modes of thought. Even according to Kant’s 
own exposition, there would have been an obligation to admit, in the case of 
natural productions, a knowledge not confined to the categories of quality, 
cause and effect, composition, constituents, and so on. The principle of 
inward adaptation or design, had it been kept to and carried out in scientific 
application, would have led to a different and a higher method of observing 


nature. 
§ 59 


If we adopt this principle, the Idea, when all limitations were removed from 
it, would appear as follows. The universality moulded by Reason, and 
described as the absolute and final end or the Good, would be realised in the 
world, and realised moreover by means of a third thing, the power which 
proposes this End as well as realises it that is, God. Thus in him, who is the 
absolute truth, those oppositions of universal and individual, subjective and 
objective, are solved and explained to be neither self-subsistent nor true. 


§ 60 


But Good which is thus put forward as the final cause of the world has been 
already described as only our good, the moral law of our Practical Reason. 
This being so, the unity in question goes no further than make the state of 
the world and the course of its events harmonise with our moral standards. 
Besides, even with this limitation, the final cause, or Good, is a vague 
abstraction, and the same vagueness attaches to what is to be Duty. But, 
further, this harmony is met by the revival and reassertion of the antithesis, 
which it by its own principle had nullified. The harmony is then described 
as merely subjective, something which merely ought to be, and which at the 
same time is not real a mere article of faith, possessing a subjective 
certainty, but without truth, or that objectivity which is proper to the Idea. 
This contradiction may seem to be disguised by adjourning the realisation 
of the Idea to a future, to a time when the Idea will also be. But a sensuous 
condition like time is the reverse of a reconciliation of the discrepancy; and 
an infinite progression which is the corresponding image adopted by the 
understanding on the very face of it only repeats and re-enacts the 
contradiction. 

A general remark may still be offered on the result to which the Critical 
philosophy led as to the nature of knowledge; a result which has grown one 
of the current ‘idols’ or axiomatic beliefs of the day. In every dualistic 
system, and especially in that of Kant, the fundamental defect makes itself 
visible in the inconsistency of unifying at one moment what a moment 
before had been explained to be independent and therefore incapable of 
unification. And then, at the very moment after unification has been alleged 
to be the truth, we suddenly come upon the doctrine that the two elements, 
which, in their true status of unification, had been refused all independent 
subsistence, are only true and actual in their state of separation. 
Philosophising of this kind wants the little penetration needed to discover, 


that this shuffling only evidences how unsatisfactory each one of the two 
terms is. And it fails simply because it is incapable of bringing two thoughts 
together. (And in point of form there are never more than two.) It argues an 
utter want of consistency to say, on the one hand, that the understanding 
only knows phenomena, and, on the other, assert the absolute character of 
this knowledge, by such statements as ‘Cognition can go no further’; ‘Here 
is the natural and absolute limit of human knowledge.’ But ‘natural’ is the 
wrong word here. The things of nature are limited and are natural things 
only to such extent as they are not aware of their universal limit, or to such 
extent as their mode or quality is a limit from our point of view, and not 
from their own. No one knows, or even feels, that anything is a limit or 
defect, until he is at the same time above and beyond it. Living beings, for 
example, possess the privilege of pain which is denied to the inanimate: 
even with living beings, a single mode or quality passes into the feeling of a 
negative. For living beings as such possess within them a universal vitality, 
which overpasses and includes the single mode; and thus, as they maintain 
themselves in the negative of themselves, they feel the contradiction to exist 
within them. But the contradiction is within them only in so far as one and 
the same subject includes both the universality of their sense of life, and the 
individual mode which is in negation with it. This illustration will show 
how a limit or imperfection in knowledge comes to be termed a limit or 
imperfection, only when it is compared with the actually present Idea of the 
universal, of a total and perfect. A very little consideration might show that 
to call a thing finite or limited proves by implication the very presence of 
the infinite and unlimited, and that our knowledge of a limit can only be 
when the unlimited is on this side in consciousness. 

The result however of Kant’s view of cognition suggests a second 
remark. The philosophy of Kant could have no influence on the method of 
the sciences. It leaves the categories and method of ordinary knowledge 


quite unmolested. Occasionally, it may be, in the first sections of a scientific 
work of that period, we find propositions borrowed from the Kantian 
philosophy; but the course of the treatise renders it apparent that these 
propositions were superfluous decoration, and that the few first pages might 
have been omitted without producing the least change in the empirical 
contents. 

We may next institute a comparison of Kant with the metaphysics of the 
empirical school. Natural plain Empiricism, though it unquestionably insists 
most upon sensuous perception, still allows a supersensible world or 
spiritual reality, whatever may be its structure and constitution, and whether 
derived from intellect, or from imagination, etc. So far as form goes, the 
facts of this supersensible world rest on the authority of mind, in the same 
way as the other facts embraced in empirical knowledge rest on the 
authority of external perception. But when Empiricism becomes reflective 
and logically consistent, it turns its arms against this dualism in the ultimate 
and highest species of fact; 1t denies the independence of the thinking 
principle and of a spiritual world which develops itself in thought. 
Materialism or Naturalism, therefore, is the consistent and thoroughgoing 
system of Empiricism. In direct opposition to such an Empiricism, Kant 
asserts the principle of thought and freedom, and attaches himself to the 
first mentioned form of empirical doctrine, the general principles of which 
he never departed from. There is a dualism in his philosophy also. On one 
side stands the world of sensation, and of the understanding which reflects 
upon it. This world, it is true, he alleges to be a world of appearances. But 
that is only a title or formal description; for the source, the facts, and the 
modes of observation continue quite the same as in Empiricism. On the 
other side and independent stands a self-apprehending thought, the principle 
of freedom, which Kant has in common with ordinary and bygone 
metaphysic, but emptied of all that it held, and without his being able to 


infuse into it anything new. For, in the Critical doctrine, thought, or, as it is 
there called, Reason, is divested of every specific form, and thus bereft of 
all authority. The main effect of the Kantian philosophy has been to revive 
the consciousness of Reason, or the absolute inwardness of thought. Its 
abstractness indeed prevented that inwardness from developing into 
anything, or from originating any special forms, whether cognitive 
principles or moral laws; but nevertheless it absolutely refused to accept or 
indulge anything possessing the character of an externality. Henceforth the 
principle of the independence of Reason, or of its absolute self-subsistence, 
is made a general principle of philosophy, as well as a foregone conclusion 
of the time. 

(1) The Critical philosophy has one great negative merit. It has brought 
home the conviction that the categories of understanding are finite in their 
range, and that any cognitive process confined within their pale falls short 
of the truth. But Kant had only a sight of half the truth. He explained the 
finite nature of the categories to mean that they were subjective only, valid 
only for our thought, from which the thing-in-itself was divided by an 
impassable gulf. In fact, however, it is not because they are subjective that 
the categories are finite: they are finite by their very nature, and it is on their 
own selves that it is requisite to exhibit their finitude. Kant however holds 
that what we think is false, because it 1s we who think it. A further 
deficiency in the system is that it gives only a historical description of 
thought, and a mere enumeration of the factors of consciousness. The 
enumeration is in the main correct: but not a word touches upon the 
necessity of what is thus empirically colligated. The observations made on 
the various stages of consciousness culminant in the summary statement 
that the content of all we are acquainted with is only an appearance. And as 
it is true at least that all finite thinking is concerned with appearances, so far 
the conclusion is justified. This stage of ‘appearance’ however — the 


phenomenal world — is not the terminus of thought: there is another and a 
higher region. But that region was to the Kantian philosophy an inaccessible 
‘other world’. 

(2) After all it was only formally that the Kantian system established the 
principle that thought is spontaneous and self-determining. Into details of 
the manner and the extent of this self-determination of thought, Kant never 
went. It was Fichte who first noticed the omission; and who, after he had 
called attention to the want of a deduction for the categories, endeavoured 
really to supply something of the kind. With Fichte, the ‘Ego’ is the 
starting-point in the philosophical development: and the outcome of its 
action is supposed to be visible in the categories. But in Fichte the ‘Ego’ is 
not really presented as a free, spontaneous energy; it is supposed to receive 
its first excitation by a shock or impulse from without. Against this shock 
the ‘Ego’ will, it is assumed, react, and only through this reaction does it 
first become conscious of itself. Meanwhile, the nature of the impulse 
remains a stranger beyond our pale: and the ‘Ego’, with something else 
always confronting it, is weighted with a condition. Fichte, in consequence, 
never advanced beyond Kant’s conclusion, that the finite only is knowable, 
while the infinite transcends the range of thought. What Kant calls the 
thing-by-itself, Fichte calls the impulse from without — that abstraction of 
something else than ‘I’, not otherwise describable or definable than as the 
negative or non-Ego in general. The ‘I’ is thus looked at as standing in 
essential relation with the not-I, through which its act of self-determination 
is first awakened. And in this manner the ‘I’ is but the continuous act of 
self-liberation from this impulse, never gaining a real freedom, because 
with the surcease of the impulse the ‘I’, whose being is its action, would 
also cease to be. Nor is the content produced by the action of the ‘I’ at all 
different from the ordinary content of experience, except by the 
supplementary remark, that this content is mere appearance. 


V. Third Attitude of Thought to Objectivity 


IMMEDIATE OR INTUITIVE KNOWLEDGE 


“’QG)- 
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If we are to believe the Critical philosophy, thought is subjective, and its 
ultimate and invincible mode is abstract universality or formal identity. 
Thought is thus set in opposition to Truth, which is no abstraction, but 
concrete universality. In this highest mode of thought, which is entitled 
Reason, the Categories are left out of account. The extreme theory on the 
opposite side holds thought to be an act of the particular only, and on that 
ground declares it incapable of apprehending the Truth. This is the 
Intuitional theory. 


§ 62 


According to this theory, thinking, a private and particular operation, has its 
whole scope and product in the Categories. But these Categories, as arrested 
by the understanding, are limited vehicles of thought, forms of the 
conditioned, of the dependent and derivative. A thought limited to these 
modes has no sense of the Infinite and the True, and cannot bridge over the 
gulf that separates it from them. (This stricture refers to the proofs of God’s 
existence.) These inadequate modes or categories are also spoken of as 
notions: and to get a notion of an object therefore can only mean, in this 
language, to grasp it under the form of being conditioned and derivative. 
Consequently, if the object in question be the True, the Infinite, the 
Unconditioned, we change it by our notions into a finite and conditioned; 


whereby, instead of apprehending the truth by thought, we have perverted it 
into untruth. 

Such is the one simple line of argument advanced for the thesis that the 
knowledge of God and of truth must be immediate, or intuitive. At an 
earlier period all sort of anthropomorphic conceptions, as they are termed, 
were banished from God, as being finite and therefore unworthy of the 
infinite; and in this way God had been reduced to a tolerably blank being. 
But in those days the thought-forms were in general not supposed to come 
under the head of anthropomorphism. Thought was believed rather to strip 
finitude from the conceptions of the Absolute — in agreement with the 
above-mentioned conviction of all ages, that reflection is the only road to 
truth. But now, at length, even the thought-forms are pronounced 
anthropomorphic, and thought itself is described as a mere faculty of 
Unitisation. 

Jacobi has stated this charge most distinctly in the seventh supplement to 
his Letters on Spinoza — borrowing his line of argument from the works of 
Spinoza himself, and applying it as a weapon against knowledge in general. 
In his attack knowledge is taken to mean knowledge of the finite only, a 
process of thought from one condition in a series to another, each of which 
is at once conditioning and conditioned. According to such a view, to 
explain and to get the notion of anything, is the same as to show it to be 
derived from something else. Whatever such knowledge embraces, 
consequently, is partial, dependent, and finite, while the infinite or true, i.e. 
God, lies outside of the mechanical interconnection to which knowledge is 
said to be confined. It is important to observe that, while Kant makes the 
finite nature of the Categories consist mainly in the formal circumstance 
that they are subjective, Jacobi discusses the Categories in their own proper 
character, and pronounces them to be in their very import finite. What 
Jacobi chiefly had before his eyes, when he thus described science, was the 


brilliant successes of the physical or ‘exact’ sciences in ascertaining natural 
forces and laws. It is certainly not on the finite ground occupied by these 
sciences that we can expect to meet the in-dwelling presence of the infinite. 
Lalande was right when he said he had swept the whole heaven with his 
glass, and seen no God. (See § 60n.) In the field of physical science, the 
universal, which is the final result of analysis, is only the indeterminate 
aggregate — of the external finite — in one word, Matter: and Jacobi well 
perceived that there was no other issue obtainable in the way of a mere 
advance from one explanatory clause or law to another. 


§ 63 


All the while the doctrine that truth exists for the mind was so strongly 
maintained by Jacobi, that Reason alone is declared to be that by which man 
lives. This Reason is the knowledge of God. But, seeing that derivative 
knowledge is restricted to the compass of finite facts, Reason is knowledge 
underivative, or Faith. 

Knowledge, Faith, Thought, Intuition are the categories that we meet 
with on this line of reflection. These terms, as presumably familiar to every 
one, are only too frequently subjected to an arbitrary use, under no better 
guidance than the conceptions and distinctions of psychology, without any 
investigation into their nature and notion, which is the main question after 
all. Thus, we often find knowledge contrasted with faith, and faith at the 
same time explained to be an underivative or intuitive knowledge — so that 
it must be at least some sort of knowledge. And, besides, it is 
unquestionably a fact of experience, firstly, that what we believe is in our 
consciousness — which implies that we know about it; and secondly, that 
this belief is a certainty in our consciousness — which implies that we know 
it. Again, and especially, we find thought opposed to immediate knowledge 
and faith, and, in particular, to intuition. But if this intuition be qualified as 


intellectual, we must really mean intuition which thinks, unless, in a 
question about the nature of God, we are willing to interpret intellect to 
mean images and representations of imagination. The word faith or belief, 
in the dialect of this system, comes to be employed even with reference to 
common objects that are present to the senses. We believe, says Jacobi, that 
we have a body — we believe in the existence of the things of sense. But if 
we are speaking of faith in the True and Eternal, and saying that God is 
given and revealed to us in immediate knowledge or intuition, we are 
concerned not with the things of sense, but with objects special to our 
thinking mind, with truths of inherently universal significance. And when 
the individual ‘I’, or in other words personality, is under discussion — not 
the ‘I’ of experience, or a single private person — above all, when the 
personality of God is before us, we are speaking of personality unalloyed — 
of a personality in its own nature universal. Such personality is a thought, 
and falls within the province of thought only. More than this. Pure and 
simple intuition is completely the same as pure and simple thought. 
Intuition and belief, in the first instance, denote the definite conceptions we 
attach to these words in our ordinary employment of them: and to this 
extent they differ from thought in certain points which nearly every one can 
understand. But here they are taken in a higher sense, and must be 
interpreted to mean a belief in God, or an intellectual intuition of God; in 
short, we must put aside all that especially distinguishes thought on the one 
side from belief and intuition on the other. How belief and intuition, when 
transferred to these higher regions, differ from thought, it is impossible for 
any one to say. And yet, such are the barren distinctions of words, with 
which men fancy that they assert an important truth; even while the 
formulae they maintain are identical with those which they impugn. 

The term Faith brings with it the special advantage of suggesting the 
faith of the Christian religion; it seems to include Christian faith, or perhaps 


even to coincide with it; and thus the Philosophy of Faith has a thoroughly 
orthodox and Christian look, on the strength of which it takes the liberty of 
uttering its arbitrary dicta with greater pretension and authority. But we 
must not let ourselves be deceived by the semblance surreptitiously secured 
by a merely verbal similarity. The two things are radically distinct. Firstly, 
the Christian faith comprises in it an authority of the Church: but the faith 
of Jacobi’s philosophy has no other authority than that of a personal 
revelation. And, secondly, the Christian faith is a copious body of objective 
truth, a system of knowledge and doctrine: while the scope of the 
philosophic faith is so utterly indefinite, that, while it has room for the faith 
of the Christian, it equally admits a belief in the divinity of the Dalai Lama, 
the ox, or the monkey — thus, so far as it goes, narrowing Deity down to its 
simplest terms, a ‘Supreme Being’. Faith itself, taken in this professedly 
philosophical sense, is nothing but the sapless abstract of immediate 
knowledge — a purely formal category applicable to very different facts; 
and it ought never to be confused or identified with the spiritual fullness of 
Christian faith, whether we look at that faith in the heart of the believer and 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, or in the system of theological doctrine. 
With what is here called faith or immediate knowledge must also be 
identified inspiration, the heart’s revelations, the truths implanted in man by 
nature, and also in particular, healthy reason or Common Sense, as it is 
called. All these forms agree in adopting as their leading principle the 
immediacy, or self-evident way, in which a fact or body of truths is 


presented in consciousness. 
> 64 


This immediate knowledge, consists in knowing that the Infinite, the 
Eternal, the God which is in our Idea, really is: or, it asserts that in our 


consciousness there 1s immediately and inseparably bound up with this idea 
the certainty of its actual being. 

To seek to controvert these maxims of immediate knowledge is the last 
thing philosophers would think of. They may rather find occasion for self- 
gratulation when these ancient doctrines, expressing as they do the general 
tenor of philosophic teaching, have, even in this unphilosophical fashion, 
become to some extent universal convictions of the age. The true marvel 
rather is that any one could suppose that these principles were opposed to 
philosophy — the maxims, viz., that whatever is held to be true is immanent 
in the mind, and that there is truth for the mind (§ 63). From a formal point 
of view, there is a peculiar interest in the maxim that the being of God 1s 
immediately and inseparably bound up with the thought of God, that 
objectivity is bound up with the subjectivity which the thought originally 
presents. Not content with that, the philosophy of immediate knowledge 
goes so far in its one-sided view, as to affirm that the attribute of existence, 
even in perception, is quite as inseparably connected with the conception 
we have of our own bodies and of external things, as it is with the thought 
of God. Now it is the endeavour of philosophy to prove such a unity, to 
show that it lies in the very nature of thought and subjectivity, to be 
inseparable from being and objectivity. In these circumstances therefore, 
philosophy, whatever estimate may be formed of the character of these 
proofs, must in any case be glad to see it shown and maintained that its 
maxims are facts of consciousness, and thus in harmony with experience. 
The difference between philosophy and the asseverations of immediate 
knowledge rather centres in the exclusive attitude which immediate 
knowledge adopts, when it sets itself up against philosophy. 

And yet it was as a self-evident or immediate truth that the cogito, ergo 
sum of Descartes, the maxim on which may be said to hinge the whole 
interest of Modern Philosophy, was first stated by its author. The man who 


calls this a syllogism, must know little more about a syllogism than that the 
word ‘ergo’ [“therefore”] occurs in it. Where shall we look for the middle 
term? And a middle term is a much more essential point of a syllogism than 
the word ‘ergo’. If we try to justify the name, by calling the combination of 
ideas in Descartes an ‘immediate’ syllogism, this superfluous variety of 
syllogism is a mere name for an utterly unmediated synthesis of distinct 
terms of thought. That being so, the synthesis of being with our ideas, as 
stated in the maxim of immediate knowledge, has no more and no less 
claim to the title of syllogism than the axiom of Descartes has. From 
Hotho’s ‘Dissertation on the Cartesian Philosophy’ (published 1826), I 
borrow the quotation in which Descartes himself distinctly declares that the 
maxim cogito, ergo sum is no syllogism. The passages are Respons. ad IT 
Object.; De Methodo 1v; Ep. 1. 118. From the first passage I quote the words 
more immediately to the point. Descartes says: ‘That we are thinking beings 
is prima quaedam notio quae ex nullo syllogismo concluditur’ (a certain 
primary notion, which is deduced from no syllogism); and goes on: ‘neque 
cum quis dicit: Ego cogito, ergo sum sive existo, existentiam ex cogitatione 
per syllogismum deducit’ (nor, when one says, I think, therefore I am or 
exist, does he deduce existence from thought by means of a syllogism). 
Descartes knew what it implied in a syllogism, and so he adds that, in order 
to make the maxim admit of a deduction by syllogism, we should have to 
add the major premise: ‘//lud omne quod cogitate, est sive existit’ 
(Everything which thinks, 1s or exists). Of course, he remarks, this major 
premise itself has to be deduced from the original statement. 

The language of Descartes on the maxim that the ‘? which thinks must 
also at the same time be, his saying that this connection is given and 
implied in the simple perception of consciousness that this connection 1s the 
absolute first, the principle, the most certain and evident of all things, so 


that no scepticism can be conceived so monstrous as not to admit it — all 


this language is so vivid and distinct, that the modern statements of Jacobi 
and others on this immediate connection can only pass for needless 
repetitions. 


§ 65 


The theory of which we are speaking 1s not satisfied when it has shown that 
mediate knowledge taken separately is an adequate vehicle of truth. Its 
distinctive doctrine is that immediate knowledge alone, to the total 
exclusion of mediation, can possess a content which is true. This 
exclusiveness is enough to show that the theory is a relapse into the 
metaphysical understanding, with its catch words ‘either-or’. And thus it is 
really a relapse into the habit of external mediation, the gist of which 
consists in clinging to those narrow and one-sided categories of the finite, 
which it falsely imagined itself to have left for ever behind. This point, 
however, we shall not at present discuss in detail. An exclusively immediate 
knowledge is asserted as a fact only, and in the present Introduction we can 
only study it from this external point of view. The real significance of such 
knowledge will be explained when we come to the logical question of the 
opposition between mediate and immediate. But it is characteristic of the 
view before us to decline to examine the nature of the fact, that is, the 
notion of it; for such an examination would itself be a step towards 
mediation and even towards knowledge. The genuine discussion on logical 
ground, therefore, must be deferred till we come to the proper province of 
Logic itself. 

The whole of the second part of Logic, the Doctrine of Essential Being, 
is a discussion of the intrinsic and self-affirming unity of immediacy and 


mediation. 


§ 66 


Beyond this point then we need not go: immediate knowledge is to be 
accepted as a fact. Under these circumstances examination is directed to the 
field of experience, to a psychological phenomenon. If that be so, we need 
only note, as the commonest of experiences, that truths which we well know 
to be results of complicated and highly mediated trains of thought present 
themselves immediately and without effort to the mind of any man who is 
familiar with the subject. The mathematician, like everyone who has 
mastered a particular science, meets any problem with ready-made solutions 
which presuppose most complicated analyses: and every educated man has 
a number of general views and maxims which he can muster without 
trouble, but which can only have sprung from frequent reflection and long 
experience. The facility we attain in any sort of knowledge, art, or technical 
expertness, consists in having the particular knowledge or kind of action 
present to our mind in any case that occurs, even, we may say, immediate in 
our very limbs, in an outgoing activity. In all these instances, immediacy of 
knowledge is so far from excluding mediation, that the two things are 
linked together — immediate knowledge being actually the product and 
result of mediated knowledge. 

It is no less obvious that immediate existence is bound up with its 
mediation. The seed and the parents are immediate and initial existences in 
respect of the offspring which they generate. But the seed and the parents, 
though they exist and are therefore immediate, are yet in their turn 
generated; and the child, without prejudice to the mediation of its existence, 
is immediate, because it is. The fact that I am in Berlin, my immediate 
presence here, is mediated by my having made the journey hither. 


§ 67 


One thing may be observed with reference to the immediate knowledge of 
God, of legal and ethical principles (including under the head of immediate 


knowledge what is otherwise termed Instinct, Implanted or Innate Ideas, 
Common Sense, Natural Reason, or whatever form, in short, we give to the 
original spontaneity). It is a matter of general experience that education or 
development is required to bring out into consciousness what is therein 
contained. It was so even with the Platonic reminiscence; and the Christian 
rite of baptism, although a sacrament, involves the additional obligation of a 
Christian upbringing. In short, religion and morals, however much they may 
be faith or immediate knowledge, are still on every side conditioned by the 
mediating process which is termed development, education, training. 

The adherents, no less than the assailants, of the doctrine of Innate Ideas 
have been guilty throughout of the like exclusiveness and narrowness as 1s 
here noted. They have drawn a hard and fast line between the essential and 
immediate union (as it may be described) of certain universal principles 
with the soul, and another union which has to be brought about in an 
external fashion, and through the channel of given objects and conceptions. 
There is one objection, borrowed from experience, which was raised against 
the doctrine of Innate Ideas. All men, it was said, must have these ideas; 
they must have, for example, the maxim of contradiction present in the 
mind — they must be aware of it; for this maxim and others like it were 
included in the class of Innate Ideas. The objection may be set down to 
misconception; for the principles in question, though innate, need not on 
that account have the form of ideas or conceptions of something we are 
aware of. Still, the objection completely meets and overthrows the crude 
theory of immediate knowledge, which expressly maintains its formulae in 
so far as they are in consciousness. Another point calls for notice. We may 
suppose it admitted by the intuitive school, that the special case of religious 
faith involves supplementing by a Christian or religious education and 
development. In that case it is acting capriciously when it seeks to ignore 
this admission when speaking about faith, or it betrays a want of reflection 


not to know, that, if the necessity of education be once admitted, mediation 
is pronounced indispensable. 

The reminiscence of ideas spoken of by Plato is equivalent to saying that 
ideas implicitly exist in man, instead of being, as the Sophists assert, a 
foreign importation into his mind. But to conceive knowledge as 
reminiscence does not interfere with, or set aside as useless, the 
development of what is implicitly in man; which development is another 
word for mediation. The same holds good of the innate ideas that we find in 
Descartes and the Scotch philosophers. These ideas are only potential in the 
first instance, and should be looked at as being a sort of mere capacity in 
man. 


§ 68 


In the case of these experiences the appeal turns upon something that shows 
itself bound up with immediate consciousness. Even if this combination be 
in the first instance taken as an external and empirical connection, still, even 
for empirical observation, the fact of its being constant shows it to be 
essential and inseparable. But, again, if this immediate consciousness, as 
exhibited in experience, be taken separately, so far as it is a consciousness 
of God and the divine nature, the state of mind which it implies is generally 
described as an exaltation above the finite, above the senses, and above the 
instinctive desires and affections of the natural heart: which exaltation 
passes over into, and terminates in, faith in God and a divine order. It is 
apparent, therefore, that, though faith may be an immediate knowledge and 
certainty, it equally implies the interposition of this process as its antecedent 
and condition. 

It has been already observed, that the so-called proofs of the being of 
God, which start from finite being, give an expression to this exaltation. In 
that light they are no inventions of an oversubtle reflection, but the 


necessary and native channel in which the movement of mind runs: though 
it may be that, in their ordinary form, these proofs have not their correct and 
adequate expression. 


§ 69 


It is the passage (§ 64) from the subjective Idea to being which forms the 
main concern of the doctrine of immediate knowledge. A primary and self- 
evident interconnection is declared to exist between our Idea and being. Yet 
precisely this central point of transition, utterly irrespective of any 
connections which show in experience, clearly involves a mediation. And 
the mediation is of no imperfect or unreal kind, where the mediation takes 
place with and through something external, but one comprehending both 


antecedent and conclusion. 
§ 70 


For, what this theory asserts is that truth lies neither in the Idea as a merely 
subjective thought, nor in mere being on its own account — that mere being 
per se, a being that is not of the Idea, is the sensible finite being of the 
world. Now all this only affirms, without demonstration, that the Idea has 
truth only by means of being, and being has truth only by means of the Idea. 
The maxim of immediate knowledge rejects an indefinite empty immediacy 
(and such is abstract being, or pure unity taken by itself), and affirms in its 
stead the unity of the Idea with being. And it acts rightly in so doing. But it 
is stupid not to see that the unity of distinct terms or modes is not merely a 
purely immediate unity, 1.e. unity empty and indeterminate, but that — with 
equal emphasis — the one term is shown to have truth only as mediated 
through the other — or, if the phrase be preferred, that either term is only 
mediated with truth through the other. That the quality of mediation is 
involved in the very immediacy of intuition is thus exhibited as a fact, 


against which understanding, conformably to the fundamental maxim of 
immediate knowledge that the evidence of consciousness is infallible, can 
have nothing to object. It is only ordinary abstract understanding which 
takes the terms of mediation and immediacy, each by itself absolutely, to 
represent an inflexible line of distinction, and thus draws upon its own head 
the hopeless task of reconciling them. The difficulty, as we have shown, has 


no existence in the fact, and it vanishes in the speculative notion. 
971 


The one-sidedness of the intuitional school has certain characteristics 
attending upon it, which we shall proceed to point out in their main 
features, now that we have discussed the fundamental principle. The first of 
these corollaries is as follows. Since the criterion of truth is found, not in 
the nature of the content, but in the mere fact of consciousness, every 
alleged truth has no other basis than subjective certitude and the assertion 
that we discover a certain fact in our consciousness. What I discover in my 
consciousness is thus exaggerated into a fact of the consciousness of all, 
and even passed off for the very nature of consciousness. 

Among the so-called proofs of the existence of God, there used to stand 
the consensus gentium, to which appeal is made as early as Cicero. The 
consensus gentium 1s a weighty authority, and the transition is easy and 
natural, from the circumstance that a certain fact is found in the 
consciousness of every one to the conclusion that it is a necessary element 
in the very nature of consciousness. In this category of general agreement 
there was latent the deep-rooted perception, which does not escape even the 
least cultivated mind, that the consciousness of the individual is at the same 
time particular and accidental. Yet unless we examine the nature of this 
consciousness itself, stripping it of its particular and accidental elements 
and, by the toilsome operation of reflection disclosing the universal in its 


entirety and purity, it is only a unanimous agreement upon a given point that 
can authorise a decent presumption that that point is part of the very nature 
of consciousness. 

Of course, if thought insists on seeing the necessity of what is presented 
as a fact of general occurrence, the consensus gentium is certainly not 
sufficient. Yet even granting the universality of the fact to be a satisfactory 
proof, it has been found impossible to establish the belief in God on such an 
argument, because experience shows that there are individuals and nations 
without any such faith. 

In order to judge of the greater or less extent to which Experience shows 
cases of Atheism or of the belief in God, it is all-important to know if the 
mere general conception of deity suffices, or if a more definite knowledge 
of God is required. The Christian world would certainly refuse the title of 
God to the idols of the Hindus and the Chinese, to the fetishes of the 
Africans, and even to the gods of Greece themselves. If so, a believer in 
these idols would not be a believer in God. If it were contended, on the 
other hand, that such a belief in idols implies some sort of belief in God, as 
the species implies the genus, then idolatry would argue not faith in an idol 
merely, but faith in God. The Athenians took an opposite view. The poets 
and philosophers who explained Zeus to be a cloud, and maintained that 
there was only one God, were treated as atheists at Athens. 

The danger in these questions lies in looking at what the mind may make 
out of an object, and not what that object actually and explicitly is. If we 
fail to note this distinction, the commonest perceptions of men’s senses will 
be religion: for every such perception, and indeed every act of mind, 
implicitly contains the principle which, when it is purified and developed, 
rises to religion. But to be capable of religion is one thing, to have it 
another. And religion yet implicit is only a capacity or a possibility. 


Thus in modern times, travellers have found tribes (as Captains Ross and 
Parry found the Esquimaux) which, as they tell us, have not even that small 
modicum of religion possessed by African sorcerers, the goetes of 
Herodotus. On the other hand, an Englishman, who spent the first months of 
the last Jubilee at Rome, says, in his account of the modern Romans, that 
the common people are bigots, whilst those who can read and write are 
atheists to a man. 

The charge of Atheism is seldom heard in modern times: principally 
because the facts and the requirements of religion are reduced to a 
minimum. (See § 73.) 

But there can be nothing shorter and more convenient than to have the 
bare assertion to make, that we discover a fact in our consciousness, and are 
certain that it is true: and to declare that this certainty, instead of proceeding 
from our particular mental constitution only, belongs to the very nature of 
the mind. 


§72 


A second corollary which results from holding immediacy of consciousness 
to be the criterion of truth is that all superstition or idolatry is allowed to be 
truth, and that an apology is prepared for any contents of the will, however 
wrong and immoral. It is because he believes in them, and not from the 
reasoning and syllogism of what is termed mediate knowledge, that the 
Hindu finds God in the cow, the monkey, the Brahmin, or the Lama. But, 
the natural desires and affections spontaneously carry and deposit their 
interests in consciousness, where also immoral aims make themselves 
naturally at home: the good or bad character would thus express the definite 
being of the will, which would be known, and that most immediately, in the 


interests and aims. 


$73 


Thirdly and lastly, the immediate consciousness of God goes no further than 
to tell us that he is: to tell us what he is would be an act of cognition, 
involving mediation. So that God as an object of religion is expressly 
narrowed down to the indeterminate supersensible, God in general: and the 
significance of religion is reduced to a minimum. 

If it were really needful to win back and secure the bare belief that there 
is a God, or even to create it, we might well wonder at the poverty of the 
age which can see a gain in the merest pittance of religious consciousness, 
and which in its church has sunk so low as to worship at the altar that stood 
in Athens long ago, dedicated to the ‘Unknown God’. 


§74 


We have still briefly to indicate the general nature of the form of 
immediacy. For it is the essential one-sidedness of the category which 
makes whatever comes under it one-sided and, for that reason, finite. And, 
first, it makes the universal no better than an abstraction external to the 
particulars, and God a being without determinate quality. But God can only 
be called a spirit when he is known to be at once the beginning and end, as 
well as the mean, in the process of mediation. Without this unification of 
elements he is neither concrete, nor living, nor a spirit. Thus the knowledge 
of God as a spirit necessarily implies mediation. The form of immediacy, 
secondly, invests the particular with the character of independent or self- 
centred being. But such predicates contradict the very essence of the 
particular — which is to be referred to something else outside. They thus 
invest the finite with the character of an absolute. But, besides, the form of 
immediacy 1s altogether abstract: it has no preference for one set of contents 
more than another, but is equally susceptible of all: 1t may as well sanction 


what is idolatrous and immoral as the reverse. Only when we discern that 
the content — the particular — is not self-subsistent, but derivative from 
something else, are its finitude and untruth shown in their proper light. Such 
discernment, where the content we discern carries with it the ground of its 
dependent nature, is a knowledge which involves mediation. The only 
content which can be held to be the truth is one not mediated with 
something else, not limited by other things: or, otherwise expressed, it is 
one mediated by itself, where mediation and immediate reference-to-self 
coincide. The understanding that fancies it has got clear of finite 
knowledge, the identity of the analytical metaphysicians and the old 
‘rationalists’, abruptly takes again as principle and criterion of truth that 
immediacy which, as an abstract reference-to-self, is the same as abstract 
identity. Abstract thought (the scientific form used by ‘reflective’ 
metaphysic) and abstract intuition (the form used by immediate knowledge) 
are one and the same. 

The stereotyped opposition between the form of immediacy and that of 
mediation gives to the former a half-ness and inadequacy that affects every 
content which is brought under it. Immediacy means, upon the whole, an 
abstract reference-to-self, that is, an abstract identity or abstract 
universality. Accordingly the essential and real universal, when taken 
merely in its immediacy, is a mere abstract universal; and from this point of 
view God is conceived as a being altogether without determinate quality. To 
call God spirit is in that case only a phrase: for the consciousness and self- 
consciousness which spirit implies are impossible without a distinguishing 


of it from itself and from something else, 1.e. without mediation. 
§ 75 


It was impossible for us to criticise this, the third attitude which thought has 
been made to take towards objective truth, in any other mode than what is 


naturally indicated and admitted in the doctrine itself. The theory asserts 
that immediate knowledge is a fact. It has been shown to be untrue in fact to 
say that there is an immediate knowledge, a knowledge without mediation 
either by means of something else or in itself. It has also been explained to 
be false in fact to say that thought advances through finite and conditioned 
categories only, which are always mediated by a something else, and to 
forget that in the very act of mediation the mediation itself vanishes. And to 
show that, in point of fact, there is a knowledge which advances neither by 
unmixed immediacy nor by unmixed mediation, we can point to the 


example of Logic and the whole of philosophy. 
9 76 


If we view the maxims of immediate knowledge in connection with the 
uncritical metaphysic of the past from which we started, we shall learn from 
the comparison the reactionary nature of the school of Jacobi. His doctrine 
is a return to the modern starting-point of this metaphysic in the Cartesian 
philosophy. Both Jacobi and Descartes maintain the following three points: 
(1) The simple inseparability of the thought and being of the thinker. 
Cogito, ergo sum is the same doctrine as that the being, reality, and 
existence of the ‘Ego’ is immediately revealed to me in consciousness. 
(Descartes, in fact, is careful to state that by thought he means 
consciousness in general. Princip. Phil. 1. 9.) This inseparability is the 
absolutely first and most certain knowledge, not mediated or demonstrated. 
(2) The inseparability of existence from the conception of God: the 
former is necessarily implied in the latter, or the conception never can be 
without the attribute of existence, which is thus necessary and eternal. 
Descartes, Princip. Phil. 1. 15: ‘The reader will be more disposed to 
believe that there exists a being supremely perfect, if he notes that in the 
case of nothing else is there found in him an idea, in which he notices 


necessary existence to be contained in the same way. He will see that that 
idea exhibits a true and unchangeable nature — a nature which cannot but 
exist, since necessary existence is contained in it.’ A remark which 
immediately follows, and which sounds like mediation or demonstration, 
does not really prejudice the original principle. 

In Spinoza we come upon the same statement that the essence or abstract 
conception of God implies existence. The first of Spinoza’s definitions, that 
of the Causa Sui (or Self-Cause), explains it to be ‘that of which the essence 
involves existence, or that whose nature cannot be conceived except as 
existing’. The inseparability of the notion from being is the main point and 
fundamental hypothesis in his system. But what notion is thus inseparable 
from being? Not the notion of finite things, for they are so constituted as to 
have a contingent and a created existence. Spinoza’s eleventh proposition, 
which follows with a proof that God exists necessarily, and his twentieth, 
showing that God’s existence and his essence are one and the same, are 
really superfluous, and the proof is more in form than in reality. To say that 
God is Substance, the only Substance, and that, as Substance is Causa Sui, 
God therefore exists necessarily, is merely stating that God is that of which 
the notion and the being are inseparable. 

(3) The immediate consciousness of the existence of external things. By 
this nothing more is meant than sense-consciousness. To have such a thing 
is the slightest of all cognitions: and the only thing worth knowing about it 
is that such immediate knowledge of the being of things external is error 
and delusion, that the sensible world as such is altogether void of truth; that 
the being of these external things is accidental and passes away as a show; 
and that their very nature is to have only an existence which is separable 


from their essence and notion. 


§77 


There is however a distinction between the two points of view: 

(1) The Cartesian philosophy, from these unproved postulates, which it 
assumes to be unprovable, proceeds to wider and wider details of 
knowledge, and thus gave rise to the sciences of modern times. The modern 
theory (of Jacobi), on the contrary, (§ 62) has come to what 1s intrinsically a 
most important conclusion that cognition, proceeding as it must by finite 
mediations, can know only the finite, and never embody the truth; and 
would fain have the consciousness of God go no further than the aforesaid 
very abstract belief that God is. 

Anselm on the contrary says: ‘Methinks it is carelessness, if, after we 
have been confirmed in the faith, we do not exert ourselves to see the 
meaning of what we believe.’ [7ractat. Cur Deus Homo?| These words of 
Anselm, in connection with the concrete truths of Christian doctrine, offer a 
far harder problem for investigation, than is contemplated by this modern 
faith. 

(2) The modern doctrine on the one hand makes no change in the 
Cartesian method of the usual scientific knowledge, and conducts on the 
same plan the experimental and finite sciences that have sprung from it. 
But, on the other hand, when it comes to the science which has infinity for 
its scope, it throws aside that method and thus, as it knows no other, it 
rejects all methods. It abandons itself to wild vagaries of imagination and 
assertion, to a moral priggishness and sentimental arrogance, or to a 
reckless dogmatising and lust of argument, which is loudest against 
philosophy and philosophic doctrines. Philosophy of course tolerates no 
mere assertions or conceits, and checks the free play of argumentative see- 


Saw. 


§ 78 


We must then reject the opposition between an independent immediacy in 
the contents or facts of consciousness and an equally independent 
mediation, supposed incompatible with the former. The incompatibility is a 
mere assumption, an arbitrary assertion. All other assumptions and 
postulates must in like manner be left behind at the entrance to philosophy, 
whether they are derived from the intellect or the imagination. For 
philosophy is the science in which every such proposition must first be 
scrutinised and its meaning and oppositions be ascertained. 

Scepticism, made a negative science and systematically applied to all 
forms of knowledge, might seem a suitable introduction, as pointing out the 
nullity of such assumptions. But a sceptical introduction would be not only 
an ungrateful but also a useless course; and that because Dialectic, as we 
shall soon make appear, is itself an essential element of affirmative science. 

Scepticism, besides, could only get hold of the finite forms as they were 
suggested by experience, taking them as given, instead of deducing them 
scientifically. To require such a scepticism accomplished is the same as to 
insist on science being preceded by universal doubt, or a total absence of 
presupposition. Strictly speaking, in the resolve that wills pure thought, this 
requirement is accomplished by freedom which, abstracting from 
everything, grasps its pure abstraction, the simplicity of thought. 


VI. Logic Defined & Divided 


§ 79 


“AQ 


IN POINT OF form Logical doctrine has three sides: [a] the Abstract side, 
or that of understanding; [b] the Dialectical, or that of negative reason; the 
Speculative, or that of positive reason. 

These three sides do not make three parts of logic, but are stages or 
‘moments’ in every logical entity, that is, of every notion and truth 
whatever. They may all be put under the first stage, that of understanding, 
and so kept isolated from each other; but this would give an inadequate 
conception of them. The statement of the dividing lines and the 
characteristic aspects of logic is at this point no more than historical and 


anticipatory. 
§ 80 


[a] Thought, as Understanding, sticks to fixity of characters and their 
distinctness from one another: every such limited abstract it treats as having 
a subsistence and being of its own. 

In our ordinary usage of the term thought and even notion, we often have 
before our eyes nothing more than the operation of Understanding. And no 
doubt thought is primarily an exercise of Understanding; only it goes 
further, and the notion is not a function of Understanding merely. The action 
of Understanding may be in general described as investing its subject- 
matter with the form of universality. But this universal is an abstract 
universal: that is to say, its opposition to the particular is so rigorously 
maintained, that it is at the same time also reduced to the character of a 


particular again. In this separating and abstracting attitude towards its 
objects, Understanding is the reverse of immediate perception and 
sensation, which, as such, keep completely to their native sphere of action 
in the concrete. 

It is by referring to this opposition of Understanding to sensation or 
feeling that we must explain the frequent attacks made upon thought for 
being hard and narrow, and for leading, if consistently developed, to ruinous 
and pernicious results. The answer to these charges, in so far as they are 
warranted by the facts, is that they do not touch thinking in general, 
certainly not the thinking of Reason, but only the exercise of 
Understanding. It must be added, however, that the merit and rights of the 
mere Understanding should unhesitatingly be admitted. And that merit lies 
in the fact that apart from Understanding there is no fixity or accuracy in the 
region of theory or of practice. 

Thus, in theory, knowledge begins by apprehending existing objects in 
their specific differences. In the study of nature, for example, we distinguish 
matters, forces, genera, and the like, and stereotype each in its isolation. 
Thought is here acting in its analytic capacity, where its canon is identity, a 
simple reference of each attribute to itself. It is under the guidance of the 
same identity that the process in knowledge is effected from one scientific 
truth to another. Thus, for example, in mathematics magnitude is the feature 
which, to the neglect of any other, determines our advance. Hence in 
geometry we compare one figure with another, so as to bring out their 
identity. Similarly in other fields of knowledge, such as jurisprudence, the 
advance is primarily regulated by identity. In it we argue from one specific 
law or precedent to another: and what is this but to proceed on the principle 
of identity? 

But Understanding is as indispensable in practice as it is in theory. 


Character is an essential in conduct, and a man of character is an 


understanding man, who in that capacity has definite ends in view and 
undeviatingly pursues them. The man who will do something great must 
learn, as Goethe says, to limit himself. The man who, on the contrary, 
would do everything, really would do nothing, and fails. There is a host of 
interesting things in the world: Spanish poetry, chemistry, politics, and 
music are all very interesting, and if any one takes an interest in them we 
need not find fault. But for a person in a given situation to accomplish 
anything, he must stick to one definite point, and not dissipate his forces in 
many directions. In every calling, too, the great thing is to pursue it with 
understanding. Thus the judge must stick to the law, and give his verdict in 
accordance with it, undeterred by one motive or another, allowing no 
excuses, and looking neither left nor right. Understanding, too, is always an 
element in thorough training. The trained intellect is not satisfied with 
cloudy and indefinite impressions, but grasps the objects in their fixed 
character: whereas the uncultivated man wavers unsettled, and it often costs 
a deal of trouble to come to an understanding with him on the matter under 
discussion, and to bring him to fix his eye on the definite point in question. 
It has been already explained that the Logical principle in general, far 
from being merely a subjective action in our minds, is rather the very 
universal, which as such is also objective. This doctrine is illustrated in the 
case of understanding, the first form of logical truths. Understanding 1n this 
larger sense corresponds to what we call the goodness of God, so far as that 
means that finite things are and subsist. In nature, for example, we 
recognise the goodness of God in the fact that the various classes or species 
of animals and plants are provided with whatever they need for their 
preservation and welfare. Nor is man excepted, who, both as an individual 
and as a nation, possesses partly in the given circumstances of climate, or 
quality and products of soil, and partly in his natural parts or talents, all that 
is required for his maintenance and development. Under this shape 


Understanding is visible in every department of the objective world; and no 
object in that world can ever be wholly perfect which does not give full 
satisfaction to the canons of understanding. A state, for example, is 
imperfect, so long as it has not reached a clear differentiation of orders and 
callings, and so long as those functions of politics and government, which 
are different in principle, have not evolved for themselves special organs, in 
the same way as we see, for example, the developed animal organism 
provided with separate organs for the functions of sensation, motion, 
digestion, &c. 

The previous course of the discussion may serve to show that 
understanding is indispensable even in those spheres and regions of action 
which the popular fancy would deem furthest from it, and that in proportion 
as understanding is absent from them, imperfection is the result. This 
particularly holds good of Art, Religion, and Philosophy. In Art, for 
example, understanding is visible where the forms of beauty, which differ in 
principle, are kept distinct and exhibited in their purity. The same thing 
holds good also of single works of art. It is part of the beauty and perfection 
of a dramatic poem that the characters of the several persons should be 
closely and faithfully maintained, and that the different aims and interests 
involved should be plainly and decidedly exhibited. Or again, take the 
province of Religion. The superiority of Greek over Northern mythology 
(apart from other differences of subject-matter and conception) mainly 
consists in this: that in the former the individual gods are fashioned into 
forms of sculpture-like distinctness of outline, while in the latter the figures 
fade away vaguely and hazily into one another. Lastly comes Philosophy. 
That Philosophy never can get on without the understanding hardly calls for 
special remark after what has been said. Its foremost requirement is that 
every thought shall be grasped in its full precision, and nothing allowed to 


remain vague and indefinite. 


It is usually added that understanding must not go too far. Which is so far 
correct, that understanding is not an ultimate, but on the contrary finite, and 
so constituted that when carried to extremes it veers round to its opposite. It 
is the fashion of youth to dash about in abstractions — but the man who has 
learnt to know life steers clear of the abstract ‘either — or’, and keeps to the 


concrete. 
S81 


[b] In the Dialectical stage these finite characterisations or formulae 
supersede themselves, and pass into their opposites. 

(1) But when the Dialectical principle is employed by the understanding 
separately and independently — especially as seen in its application to 
philosophical theories — Dialectic becomes Scepticism; in which the result 
that ensues from its action is presented as a mere negation. 

(2) It is customary to treat Dialectic as an adventitious art, which for 
very wantonness introduces confusion and a mere semblance of 
contradiction into definite notions. And in that light, the semblance is the 
nonentity, while the true reality is supposed to belong to the original dicta of 
understanding. Often, indeed, Dialectic is nothing more than a subjective 
seesaw of arguments pro and con, where the absence of sterling thought is 
disguised by the subtlety which gives birth to such arguments. But in its 
true and proper character, Dialectic is the very nature and essence of 
everything predicated by mere understanding — the law of things and of the 
finite as a whole. Dialectic is different from ‘Reflection’. In the first 
instance, Reflection is that movement out beyond the isolated predicate of a 
thing which gives it some reference, and brings out its relativity, while still 
in other respects leaving it its isolated validity. But by Dialectic is meant the 
indwelling tendency outwards by which the one-sidedness and limitation of 
the predicates of understanding is seen in its true light, and shown to be the 


negation of them. For anything to be finite is just to suppress itself and put 
itself aside. Thus understood the Dialectical principle constitutes the life 
and soul of scientific progress, the dynamic which alone gives immanent 
connection and necessity to the body of science; and, in a word, is seen to 
constitute the real and true, as opposed to the external, exaltation above the 
finite. 


Note to § 81 
(1) Dialectic 


It is of the highest importance to ascertain and understand rightly the 
nature of Dialectics. Wherever there is movement, wherever there is life, 
wherever anything is carried into effect in the actual world, there Dialectic 
is at work. It is also the soul of all knowledge which is truly scientific. In 
the popular way of looking at things, the refusal to be bound by the abstract 
deliverances of understanding appears as fairness, which, according to the 
proverb: “Live and let live”, demands that each should have its turn; we 
admit one, but we admit the other also. 

But when we look more closely, we find that the limitations of the finite 
do not merely come from without; that its own nature is the cause of its 
abrogation, and that by its own act it passes into its counterpart. We say, for 
instance, that man is mortal, and seem to think that the ground of his death 
is in external circumstances only; so that if this way of looking were 
correct, man would have two special properties, vitality and — also — 
mortality. But the true view of the matter is that life as life, involves the 
germ of death, and that the finite, being radically self-contradictory, 
involves its own self-suppression. 

Nor, again, is Dialectic to be confounded with mere Sophistry. The 
essence of Sophistry lies in giving authority to a partial and abstract 
principle, in its isolation, as may suit the interest and particular situation of 


the individual at the time. For example, a regard to my existence, and my 
having the means of existence, is a vital motive of conduct, but if I 
exclusively emphasise this consideration or motive of my welfare, and draw 
the conclusion that I may steal or betray my country, we have a case of 
Sophistry. 

Similarly, it 1s a vital principle in conduct that I should be subjectively 
free, that is to say, that I should have an insight into what I am doing, and a 
conviction that it is right. But if my pleading insists on this principle alone I 
fall into Sophistry, such as would overthrow all the principles of morality. 
From this sort of party-pleading, Dialectic is wholly different; its purpose is 
to study things in their own being and movement and thus to demonstrate 
the finitude of the partial categories of understanding. 

Dialectic, it may be added, is no novelty in philosophy. Among the 
ancients Plato is termed the inventor of Dialectic; and his right to the name 
rests on the fact that the Platonic philosophy first gave the free scientific, 
and thus at the same time the objective, form to Dialectic. Socrates, as we 
should expect from the general character of his philosophising, has the 
dialectical element in a predominantly subjective shape, that of Irony. He 
used to turn Dialectic, first against ordinary consciousness, and then 
especially against the Sophists. In his conversations he used to simulate the 
wish for some clearer knowledge about the subject under discussion, and 
after putting all sorts of questions with that intent, he drew those with whom 
he conversed to the opposite of what their first impressions had pronounced 
correct. 

If, for instance, the Sophists claimed to be teachers, Socrates by a series 
of questions forced the Sophist Protagoras to confess that all learning is 
only recollection. In his more strictly scientific dialogues, Plato employs the 
dialectical method to show the finitude of all hard and fast terms of 
understanding. Thus in the Parmenides he deduces the many from the one. 


In this grand style did Plato treat Dialectic. In modern times it was, more 
than any other, Kant who resuscitated the name of Dialectic, and restored it 
to its post of honour. He did it, as we have seen, by working out the 
Antinomies of the reason. The problem of these Antinomies is no mere 
subjective piece of work oscillating between one set of grounds and 
another; it really serves to show that every abstract proposition of 
understanding, taken precisely as it is given, naturally veers round to its 
opposite. 

However reluctant Understanding may be to admit the action of 
Dialectic, we must not suppose that the recognition of its existence 1s 
peculiarly confined to the philosopher. It would be truer to say that 
Dialectic gives expression to a law which is felt in all other grades of 
consciousness, and in general experience. Everything that surrounds us may 
be viewed as an instance of Dialectic. We are aware that everything finite, 
instead of being stable and ultimate, is rather changeable and transient; and 
this is exactly what we mean by that Dialectic of the finite, by which the 
finite, as implicitly other than what it is, is forced beyond its own 
immediate or natural being to turn suddenly into its opposite. 

We have before this (§ 80) identified Understanding with what is implied 
in the popular idea of the goodness of God; we may now remark of 
Dialectic, the in same objective signification, that its principle answers to 
the idea of his power. All things, we say - that 1s, the finite world as such — 
are doomed; in saying so, we have a vision of Dialectic as the universal and 
irresistible power before which nothing can stay, however secure and stable 
it may deem itself. The category of power does not, it is true, exhaust the 
depth of the divine nature of the notion of God; but it certainly forms a vital 
element in all religious consciousness. 

Apart from this general objectivity of Dialectic, we find traces of its 
presence in each of the particular provinces and phases of the natural and 


spiritual world. Take as an illustration the motion of the heavenly bodies. At 
this moment the planet stands in this spot, but implicitly it 1s the possibility 
of being in another spot; and that possibility of being otherwise the planet 
brings into existence by moving. Similarly the ‘physical’ elements prove to 
be Dialectical. The process of meteorological action is the exhibition of 
their Dialectic. It is the same dynamic that lies at the root of every natural 
process, and, as it were, forces nature out of itself. 

To illustrate the presence of Dialectic in the spiritual world, especially in 
the provinces of law and morality, we have only to recollect how general 
experience shows us the extreme of one state or action suddenly into its 
opposite: a Dialectic which is recognised in many ways in common 
proverbs. The summum jus summa injuria, which means that to drive an 
abstract right to its extremity is to do a wrong. 

In political life, as every one knows, extreme anarchy and extreme 
despotism naturally lead to one another. The perception of Dialectic in the 
province of individual Ethics is seen in the well-known adages: “Pride 
comes before a fall”; “Too much wit outwits itself’. Even feeling, bodily as 
well as mental, has its dialectic. Everyone knows how the extremes of pain 
and pleasure pass into each other: the heart overflowing with joy seeks 
relief in tears, and the deepest melancholy will at times betray its presence 
by a smile. 


Note to § 81 
(2) Scepticism 


Scepticism should not be looked upon merely as a doctrine of doubt. It 
would be more correct to say that the Sceptic has no doubt of his point, 
which is the nothingness of all finite existence. He who only doubts still 
clings to the hope that his doubt may be resolved, and that one or other of 
the definite views, between which he wavers, will turn out solid and true. 


Scepticism properly so called is a very different thing: its is complete 
hopelessness about all which understanding counts stable, and the feeling to 
which it gives birth is one of unbroken calmness and inward repose. Such at 
least is the noble Scepticism of antiquity, especially as exhibited in the 
writings of Sextus Empiricus, when in the later times of Rome it had been 
systematised as a complement to the dogmatic systems of Stoic and 
Epicurean. 

Of far other stamp, and to be strictly distinguished from it, is the modern 
Scepticism already mentioned (§ 39), which partly preceded the Critical 
Philosophy, and partly sprang out of it. That later Scepticism consisted 
solely in denying the truth and certitude of the supersensible, and in 
pointing to the facts of sense and of immediate sensations as what we have 
to keep to. 

Even to this day Scepticism is often spoken of as the irresistible enemy 
of all positive knowledge, and hence of philosophy, in so far as philosophy 
is concerned with positive knowledge. But in these statements there is a 
misconception. It is only the finite thought of abstract understanding which 
has to fear Scepticism, because unable to withstand it: philosophy includes 
the sceptical principle as a subordinate function of its own, in the shape of 
Dialectic. In contradistinction to mere scepticism, however, philosophy 
does not remain content with the purely negative result of Dialectic. 

The sceptic mistakes the true value of his result, when he supposes it to 
be no more than a negation pure and simple. For the negative which 
emerges as the result of dialectic is, because a result, at the same time 
positive: it contains what it results from, absorbed into itself, and made part 
of its own nature. Thus conceived, however, the dialectical stage has the 
features characterising the third grade of logical truth, the speculative form, 


or form of positive reason. 


§ 82 


The Speculative stage, or stage of Positive Reason, apprehends the unity of 
terms (propositions) in their opposition - the affirmative, which is involved 
in their disintegration and in their transition. 

(1) The result of Dialectic is positive, because it has a definite content, or 
because its result is not empty and abstract nothing but the negation of 
certain specific propositions which are contained in the result - for the very 
reason that it is a resultant and not an immediate nothing. 

(2) It follows from this that the ‘reasonable’ result, though it be only a 
thought and abstract, is still a concrete, being not a plain formal unity, but a 
unity of distinct propositions. Bare abstractions or formal thoughts are 
therefore no business of philosophy, which has to deal only with concrete 
thoughts. 

(3) The logic of mere Understanding is involved in Speculative logic, 
and can at will be elicited from it, by the simple process of omitting the 
dialectical and ‘reasonable’ element. When that is done, it becomes what 
the common logic is, a descriptive collection of sundry thought-forms and 
rules which, finite though they are, are taken to be something infinite. 

If we consider only what it contains, and not how it contains it, the true 
reason-world, so far from being the exclusive property of philosophy, is the 
right of every human being on whatever grade of culture or mental growth 
he may stand; which would justify man’s ancient title of rational being. The 
general mode by which experience first makes us aware of the reasonable 
order of things is by accepted and unreasoned belief; and the character of 
the rational, as already noted (§ 45), is to be unconditioned, self-contained, 
and thus to be self-determining. 

In this sense man above all things becomes aware of the reasonable order 
of things when he knows of God, and knows him to be the completely self- 
determined. Similarly, the consciousness a citizen has of his country and its 
laws is a perception of reason-world, so long as he looks up to them as 


unconditioned and likewise universal powers, to which he must subject his 
individual will. And in the same sense, the knowledge and will of the child 
is rational, when he knows his parents’ will, and wills it. 

Now, to turn these rational (of course positively rational) realities into 
speculative principles, the only thing needed is that they be thought. The 
expression ‘Speculation’ in common life is often used with a very vague 
and at the same time secondary sense, as when we speak of a matrimonial 
or a commercial speculation. By this we only mean two things: first, that 
what is the subject-matter has to be passed and left behind; and secondly, 
that the subject-matter of such speculation, though in the first place only 
subjective, must not remain so, but be realised or translated into objectivity. 

What was some time ago remarked respecting the Idea may be applied to 
this common usage of the term ‘speculation’; and we may add that people 
who rank themselves among the educated expressly speak of speculation 
even as if it were something purely subjective. A certain theory of some 
conditions and circumstances of nature or mind may be, say these people, 
very fine and correct as a matter of speculation, but it contradicts 
experience and nothing of the sort is admissible in reality. To this the 
answer 1s, that the speculative is in its true signification, neither preliminary 
nor even definitively, something merely subjective: that, on the contrary, it 
expressly rises above such oppositions as that between subjective and 
objective, which the understanding cannot get over, and absorbing them in 
itself, evinces its own concrete and all-embracing nature. 

A one-sided proposition therefore can never even give expression to a 
speculative truth. If we say, for example, that the absolute is the unity of 
subjective and objective, we are undoubtedly in the right, but so far one- 
sided, as we enunciate the unity only and lay the accent upon it, forgetting 
that in reality the subjective and objective are not merely identical but also 
distinct. 


Speculative truth, it may also be noted, means very much the same as 
what, in special connection with religious experience and doctrines, used to 
be called Mysticism. The term Mysticism is at present used, as a rule, to 
designate what is mysterious and incomprehensible: and in proportion as 
their general culture and way of thinking vary, the epithet is applied by one 
class to denote the real and the true, by another to name everything 
connected with superstition and deception. 

On which we first of all remark that there is mystery in the mystical, 
only however for the understanding which is ruled by the principle of 
abstract identity; whereas the mystical, as synonymous with the speculative, 
is the concrete unity of those propositions which understanding only accepts 
in their separation and opposition. And if those who recognise Mysticism as 
the highest truth are content to leave it in its original utter mystery, their 
conduct only proves that for them too, as well as for their antagonists, 
thinking means abstract identification, and that in their opinion, therefore 
truth can only be won by renouncing thought, or as it is frequently 
expressed, by leading the reason captive. 

But, as we have seen, the abstract thinking of understanding is so far 
from being either ultimate or stable, that it shows a perpetual tendency to 
work its own dissolution and swing round into its opposite. Reasonableness, 
on the contrary, just consists in embracing within itself these opposites as 
unsubstantial elements. Thus the reason-world may be equally styled 
mystical — not however because thought cannot both reach and comprehend 
it, but merely because it lies beyond the compass of understanding. 


Subdivision of Logic 
§ 83 


Logic is subdivided into three parts: 


I. The Doctrine of Being. 
Il. The Doctrine of Essence. 
Ill. The Doctrine of Notion and Idea. 


That is, the Theory of Thought in: 


I. its immediacy, the notion implicit and in germ, 

II. its reflection and mediation, the being-for-self and show of the notion, 
III. its return into self, and its developed abiding by itself - the notion in and 
for itself. 


The division of Logic now given, as well as the whole of the previous 
discussion on the nature of thought, is anticipatory; and the justification, or 
proof of it, can only result from the detailed treatment of thought itself. For 
in philosophy, to prove means to show how the subject by and from itself 
makes itself what it is. The relation in which these three leading grades of 
thought, or of the logical Idea, stand to each other must be conceived as 
follows. Truth comes only with the notion; or, more precisely, the notion is 
the truth of being and essence, both of which, when separately maintained 
in their isolation, cannot but be untrue, the former because it is exclusively 
immediate, the latter because it is exclusively mediate. Why then, it may be 
asked, begin with false and not at once with the true. To which we answer 
that truth, to deserve the name, must authenticate its own truth: which 
authentication, here within the sphere of logic, is given, when the notion 
demonstrates itself to be what is mediated by and with itself, and thus at the 
same time to be truly immediate. This relation between the three stages of 
the logical Idea appears in a real and concrete shape thus: God, who is the 
truth, is known by us in His truth, that is, as absolute spirit, only in so far as 
we at the same time recognize that the world which He created, nature and 
the finite spirit, are, in their difference from God, untrue. 


Vil. Being 


§ 54 


“’QG)- 


BEING IS THE notion implicit only: its special forms have the predicate 
‘is’; when they are distinguished they are each of them an ‘other’: and the 
shape which dialectic takes in them, i.e. their further specialisation, is 
passing over into another. This further determination, or specialisation, is at 
once a forth-putting and in that way a disengaging of the notion implicit in 
being; and at the same time the withdrawing of being inwards, its sinking 
deeper into itself. Thus the explication of the notion in the sphere of being 
does two things: it brings out the totality of being, and it abolishes the 
immediacy of being, or the form of being as such. 


§ 85 


Being itself and the special sub-categories of it which follow, as well as 
those of logic in general, may be looked upon as definitions of the 
Absolute, or metaphysical definitions of God: at least the first and third 
category in every triad may — the first, where the thought-form of the triad 
is formulated in its simplicity, and the third, being the return from 
differentiation to a simple self-reference. For a metaphysical definition of 
God is the expression of his nature in thoughts as such: and logic embraces 
all thoughts so long as they continue in the thought-form. The second sub- 
category in each triad, where the grade of thought is in its differentiation, 
gives, on the other hand, a definition of the finite. 

The objection to the form of definition is that it implies a something in 
the mind’s eye on which these predicates may fasten. Thus even the 


Absolute (though it purports to express God in the style and character of 
thought) in comparison with its predicate (which really and distinctly 
expresses in thought what the subject does not) is as yet only an inchoate 
pretended thought — the indeterminate subject of predicates yet to come. 
The thought, which is here the matter of sole importance, is contained only 
in the predicate: and hence the propositional form, like the said subject, viz., 
the Absolute, is a mere superfluity. 

Quantity, Quality and Measure 

Each of the three spheres of the logical idea proves to be a systematic 
whole of thought-terms, and a phase of the Absolute. This is the case with 
Being, containing the three grades of quality, quantity and measure. 

Quality is, in the first place, the character identical with being: so 
identical that a thing ceases to be what it is, if it loses its quality. Quantity, 
on the contrary, is the character external to being, and does not affect the 
being at all. Thus, e.g. a house remains what it is, whether it be greater or 
smaller; and red remains red, whether it be brighter or darker. 

Measure, the third grade of being, which is the unity of the first two, is a 
qualitative quantity. All things have their measure: i.e. the quantitative 
terms of their existence, their being so or so great, does not matter within 
certain limits; but when these limits are exceeded by an additional more or 
less, the things cease to be what they were. From measure follows the 
advance to the second subdivision of the idea, Essence. 

The three forms of being here mentioned, just because they are the first, 
are also the poorest, i.e. the most abstract. Immediate (sensible) 
consciousness, in so far as it simultaneously includes an intellectual 
element, is especially restricted to the abstract categories of quality and 
quantity. 

The sensuous consciousness is in ordinary estimation the most concrete 


and thus also the richest; but that is true only as regards materials, whereas, 


in reference to the thought it contains, it is really the poorest and most 


abstract. 
A. QUALITY 
(a) Being 
Pure Being 
§ 86 


Pure Being makes the beginning: because it is on the one hand pure 
thought, and on the other immediacy itself, simple and indeterminate; and 
the first beginning cannot be mediated by anything, or be further 
determined. 

All doubts and admonitions, which might be brought against beginning 
the science with abstract empty being, will disappear if we only perceive 
what a beginning naturally implies. It is possible to define being as ‘I = I’, 
as “Absolute Indifference’ or Identity, and so on. Where it is felt necessary 
to begin either with what is absolutely certain, 1.e. certainty of oneself, or 
with a definition or intuition of the absolute truth, these and other forms of 
the kind may be looked on as if they must be the first. But each of these 
forms contains a mediation, and hence cannot be the real first: for all 
mediation implies advance made from a first on to a second, and proceeding 
from something different. If I = I, or even the intellectual intuition, are 
really taken to mean no more than the first, they are in this mere immediacy 
identical with being: while conversely, pure being, if abstract no longer, but 
including in it mediation, is pure thought or intuition. 

If we enunciate Being as a predicate of the Absolute, we get the first 
definition of the latter. The Absolute is Being. This is (in thought) the 
absolutely initial definition, the most abstract and stinted. It is the definition 


given by the Eleatics, but at the same time is also the well-known definition 
of God as the sum of all realities. It means, in short, that we are to set aside 
that limitation which is in every reality, so that God shall be only the real in 
all reality, the superlatively real. Or, if we reject reality, as implying a 
reflection, we get a more immediate or unreflected statement of the same 
thing, when Jacobi says that the God of Spinoza is the principium of being 
in all existence. 

(1) When thinking is to begin, we have nothing but thought in its merest 
indeterminateness: for we cannot determine unless there is both one and 
another: and in the beginning there is yet no other. The indeterminate, as we 
have it, is the blank we begin with, not a featurelessness reached by 
abstraction, not the elimination of all character, but the original 
featurelessness which precedes all definite character and is the very first of 
all. And this we call Being. It is not to be felt, or perceived by sense, or 
pictured in imagination: it is only and merely thought, and as such it forms 
the beginning. Essence also is indeterminate, but in another sense: it has 
traversed the process of mediation and contains implicit the determination it 
has absorbed. 

(2) In the history of philosophy the different stages of the logical Idea 
assume the shape of successive systems, each based on a particular 
definition of the Absolute. As the logical Idea is seen to unfold itself in a 
process from the abstract to the concrete, so in the history of philosophy the 
earliest systems are the most abstract, and thus at the same time the poorest. 
The relation too of the earlier to the later systems of philosophy is much 
like the relation of the corresponding stages of the logical Idea: in other 
words, the earlier are preserved in the later: but subordinated and 
submerged. This is the true meaning of a much misunderstood phenomenon 
in the history of philosophy — the refutation of one system by another, of 
an earlier by a later. Most commonly the refutation is taken in a purely 


negative sense to mean that the system refuted has ceased to count for 
anything, has been set aside and done for. Were it so, the history of 
philosophy would be, of all studies, most saddening, displaying, as it does, 
the refutation of every system which time has brought forth. Now although 
it may be admitted that every philosophy has been refuted, it must be in an 
equal degree maintained that no philosophy has been refuted, nay, or can be 
refuted. And that in two ways. For first, every philosophy that deserves the 
name always embodies the Idea: and secondly, every system represents one 
particular factor or particular stage in the evolution of the Idea. The 
refutation of a philosophy, therefore, only means that its barriers are 
crossed, and its special principle reduced to a factor in the completer 
principle that follows. 

Thus the history of philosophy, in its true meaning, deals not with a past, 
but with an eternal and veritable present: and, in its results, resembles not a 
museum of the aberrations of the human intellect, but a Pantheon of godlike 
figures. These figures of gods are the various stages of the Idea, as they 
come forward one after another in dialectical development. 

To the historian of philosophy it belongs to point out more precisely how 
far the gradual evolution of his theme coincides with, or swerves from, the 
dialectical unfolding of the pure logical Idea. It is sufficient to mention 
here, that logic begins where the proper history of philosophy begins. 
Philosophy began in the Eleatic school, especially with Parmenides. 
Parmenides, who conceives the absolute as Being, says that ‘Being alone is 
and Nothing is not’. Such was the true starting-point of philosophy, which is 
always knowledge by thought: and here for the first time we find pure 
thought seized and made an object to itself. 

Men indeed thought from the beginning (for thus only were they 
distinguished from the animals). But thousands of years had to elapse 
before they came to apprehend thought in its purity, and to see it in the truly 


objective. The Eleatics are celebrated as daring thinkers. But this nominal 
admiration is often accompanied by the remark that they went too far, when 
they made Being alone true, and denied the truth of every other object of 
consciousness. We must go further than mere Being, it is true: and yet it is 
absurd to speak of the other contents of our consciousness as somewhat as it 
were outside and beside Being, or to say that there are other things, as well 
as Being. The true state of the case is rather as follows. Being, as Being, is 
nothing fixed or ultimate: it yields to dialectic and sinks into its opposite, 
which, also taken immediately, 1s Nothing. After all, the point is that Being 
is the pure Thought; whatever else you may begin with (the I = I, the 
absolute indifference, or God himself), you begin with a figure of 
materialised conception, not a product of thought; and that, so far as its 
thought-content is concerned, such beginning is merely Being. 


Nothing 
9 87 


But this mere Being, as it is mere abstraction, is therefore the absolutely 
negative: which, in a similarly immediate aspect, is just Nothing. 

(1) Hence was derived the second definition of the Absolute: the 
Absolute is the Nought. In fact this definition 1s implied in saying that the 
thing-in-itself 1s the indeterminate, utterly without form and so without 
content — or in saying that God is only the supreme Being and nothing 
more; for this is really declaring him to be the same negativity as above. 
The Nothing which the Buddhists make the universal principle, as well as 
the final aim and goal of everything, is the same abstraction. 

(2) If the opposition in thought is stated in this immediacy as Being and 
Nothing, the shock of its nullity is too great not to stimulate the attempt to 
fix Being and secure it against the transition into Nothing. 


With this intent, reflection has recourse to the plan of discovering some 
fixed predicate for Being, to mark it off from Nothing. Thus we find Being 
identified with what persists amid all change, with matter, susceptible of 
innumerable determinations — or even, unreflectingly, with a single 
existence, any chance object of the senses or of the mind. But every 
additional and more concrete characterisation causes Being to lose that 
integrity and simplicity it has in the beginning. Only in, and by virtue of, 
this mere generality is it Nothing, something inexpressible, whereof the 
distinction from Nothing is a mere intention or meaning. 

All that is wanted is to realise that these beginnings are nothing but these 
empty abstractions, one as empty as the other. The instinct that induces us 
to attach a settled import to Being, or to both, is the very necessity which 
leads to the onward movement of Being and Nothing, and gives them a true 
or concrete significance. This advance is the logical deduction and the 
movement of thought exhibited in the sequel. The reflection which finds a 
profounder connotation for Being and Nothing is nothing but logical 
thought, through which such connotation is evolved, not, however, in an 
accidental, but a necessary way. 

Every signification, therefore, in which they afterwards appear, is only a 
more precise specification and truer definition of the Absolute. And when 
that is done, the mere abstract Being and Nothing are replaced by a concrete 
in which both these elements form an organic part. The supreme form of 
Nought as a separate principle would be Freedom: but Freedom is 
negativity in that stage, when it sinks self-absorbed to supreme intensity, 
and is itself an affirmation, and even absolute affirmation. 

The distinction between Being and Nought is, in the first place, only 
implicit, and not yet actually made: they only ought to be distinguished. A 
distinction of course implies two things, and that one of them possesses an 
attribute which is not found in the other. Being however is an absolute 


absence of attributes, and so is Nought. Hence the distinction between the 
two is only meant to be; it is a quite nominal distinction, which is at the 
same time no distinction. In all other cases of difference there is some 
common point which comprehends both things. 

Suppose e.g. we speak of two different species: the genus forms a 
common ground between both. But in the case of mere Being and Nothing, 
distinction is without a bottom to stand upon: hence there can be no 
distinction, both determinations being the same bottomlessness. If it be 
replied that Being and Nothing are both of them thoughts, so that thought 
may be reckoned common ground, the objector forgets that Being is not a 
particular or definite thought, and hence, being quite indeterminate, is a 
thought not to be distinguished from Nothing. It is natural too for us to 
represent Being as absolute riches, and Nothing as absolute poverty. But if 
when we view the whole world we can only say that everything is, and 
nothing more, we are neglecting all speciality and, instead of absolute 
plenitude, we have absolute emptiness. The same stricture is applicable to 
those who define God to be mere Being; a definition not a whit better than 
that of the Buddhists, who make God to be Nought, and who from that 
principle draw the further conclusion that self-annihilation is the means by 
which man becomes God. 


Becoming 
9 88 


Nothing, if it be thus immediate and equal to itself, is also conversely the 
same as Being is. The truth of Being and of Nothing is accordingly the 
unity of the two: and this unity is Becoming. 

(1) The proposition that Being and Nothing is the same seems so 
paradoxical to the imagination or understanding, that it is perhaps taken for 


a joke. And indeed it is one of the hardest things thought expects itself to 
do: for Being and Nothing exhibit the fundamental contrast in all its 
immediacy — that is, without the one term being invested with any attribute 
which would involve its connection with the other. This attribute, however, 
as the above paragraph points out, is implicit in them — the attribute which 
is just the same in both. So far the deduction of their unity is completely 
analytical: indeed the whole progress of philosophising in every case, if it 
be a methodical, that is to say a necessary, progress, merely renders explicit 
what is implicit in a notion. It is as correct however to say that Being and 
Nothing are altogether different, as to assert their unity. The one is not what 
the other is. But since the distinction has not at this point assumed definite 
shape (Being and Nothing are still the immediate), it is, in the way that they 
have it, something unutterable, which we merely mean. 

(2) No great expenditure of wit is needed to make fun of the maxim that 
Being and Nothing are the same, or rather to adduce absurdities which, it is 
erroneously asserted, are the consequences and illustrations of that maxim. 

If Being and Nought are identical, say these objectors, it follows that it 
makes no difference whether my home, my property, the air I breathe, this 
city, the sun, the law, mind, God, are or are not. Now in some of these cases 
the objectors foist in private aims, the utility a thing has for me, and then 
ask, whether it be all the same to me if the thing exist and if it do not. For 
that matter indeed, the teaching of philosophy is precisely what frees man 
from the endless crowd of finite aims and intentions, by making him so 
insensible to them that their existence or non-existence is to him a matter of 
indifference. But it is never to be forgotten that, once mention something 
substantial, and you thereby create a connection with other existences and 
other purposes which are ex hypothesi worth having: and on such 
hypothesis it comes to depend whether the Being and not-Being of a 


determinate subject are the same or not. A substantial distinction is in these 
cases secretly substituted for the empty distinction of Being and Nought. 

In others of the cases referred to, it is virtually absolute existences and 
vital ideas and aims, which are placed under the mere category of Being or 
not-Being. But there is no more to be said of these concrete objects, than 
that they merely are or are not. Barren abstractions, like Being and Nothing 
— the initial categories which, for that reason, are the scantiest anywhere to 
be found — are utterly inadequate to the nature of these objects. Substantial 
truth is something far above these abstractions and their oppositions. And 
always when a concrete existence is disguised under the name of Being and 
not-Being, empty-headedness makes its usual mistake of speaking about, 
and having in mind an image of, something else than what is in question: 
and in this place the question is about abstract Being and Nothing. 

(3) It may perhaps be said that nobody can form a notion of the unity of 
Being and Nought. As for that, the notion of the unity is stated in the 
section preceding, and that is all: apprehend that, and you have 
comprehended this unity. What the objector really means by comprehension 
— by a notion — is more than his language properly implies: he wants a 
richer and more complex state of mind, a pictorial conception which will 
propound the notion as a concrete case and one more familiar to the 
ordinary operations of thought. And so long as incomprehensibility means 
only the want of habituation for the effort needed to grasp an abstract 
thought, free from all sensuous admixture, and to seize a speculative truth, 
the reply to the criticism is that philosophical knowledge is undoubtedly 
distinct in kind from the mode of knowledge best known in common life, as 
well as from that which reigns in the other sciences. But if to have no notion 
merely means that we cannot represent in imagination the oneness of Being 
and Nought, the statement is far from being true; for everyone has countless 
ways of envisaging this unity. To say that we have no such conception can 


only mean that in none of these images do we recognise the notion in 
question, and that we are not aware that they exemplify it. The readiest 
example of it is Becoming. Everyone has a mental idea of Becoming, and 
will even allow that it is one idea: he will further allow that, when it is 
analysed, it involves the attribute of Being, and also what is the very reverse 
of Being, viz. Nothing: and that these two attributes lie undivided in the one 
idea: so that Becoming is the unity of Being and Nothing. Another tolerably 
plain example is a Beginning. In its beginning, the thing is not yet, but it is 
more than merely nothing, for its Being is already in the beginning. 
Beginning is itself a case of Becoming; only the former term is employed 
with an eye to the further advance. If we were to adopt logic to the more 
usual method of the sciences, we might start with the representation of a 
Beginning as abstractly thought, or with Beginning as such, and then 
analyse this representation; and perhaps people would more readily admit, 
as a result of this analysis, that Being and Nothing present themselves as 
undivided in unity. 

(4) It remains to note that such phrases as ‘Being and Nothing are the 
same’., or ‘The unity of Being and Nothing’ — like all other such unities, 
that of subject and object, and others — give rise to reasonable objection. 
They misrepresent the facts, by giving an exclusive prominence to the unity, 
and leaving the difference which undoubtedly exists in it (because it is 
Being and Nothing, for example, the unity of which is declared) without 
any express mention or notice. It accordingly seems as if the diversity had 
been unduly put out of court and neglected. The fact is, no speculative 
principle can be correctly expressed by any such propositional form, for the 
unity has to be conceived in the diversity, which is all the while present and 
explicit. 

“To become’ is the true expression for the resultant of ‘to be’ and ‘not to 
be’; it is the unity of the two; but not only is it the unity, it 1s also inherent 


unrest — the unity, which is no mere reference-to-self and therefore without 
movement, but which, through the diversity of Being and Nothing that is in 
it, is at war within itself. Determinate Being, on the other hand, is this unity, 
or Becoming in this form of unity: hence all that ’is there and so’ is one- 
sided and finite. The opposition between the two factors seems to have 
vanished; it is only implied in the unity, it is not explicitly put in it. 

(5) The maxim of Becoming, that Being is the passage into Nought, and 
Nought the passage into Being, is controverted by the maxim of Pantheism, 
the doctrine of the eternity of matter, that from nothing comes nothing, and 
that something can only come out of something. The ancients saw plainly 
that the maxim, ‘From nothing comes nothing, from something something’, 
really abolishes Becoming: for what it comes from and what it becomes are 
one and the same. Thus explained, the proposition is the maxim of abstract 
identity as upheld by the understanding. It cannot but seem strange, 
therefore, to hear such maxims as ‘Out of nothing comes nothing: Out of 
something comes something’ calmly taught in these days, without the 
teacher being in the least aware that they are the basis of Pantheism, and 
even without his knowing that the ancients have exhausted all that is to be 
said about them. 

Becoming is the first concrete thought, and therefore the first notion: 
whereas Being and Nought are empty abstractions. The notion of Being, 
therefore, of which we sometimes speak, must mean Becoming; not the 
mere point of Being, which is empty Nothing, any more than Nothing, 
which is empty Being. In Being then we have Nothing, and in Nothing, 
Being; but this Being which does not lose itself in Nothing is Becoming. 
Nor must we omit the distinction, while we emphasise the unity of 
Becoming; without that distinction we should once more return to abstract 
Being. Becoming is only the explicit statement of what Being is in its truth. 


We often hear it maintained that thought is opposed to being. Now in the 
face of such a statement, our first question ought to be, what is meant by 
being. If we understand being as it is defined by reflection, all that we can 
say of it is that it is what is wholly identical and affirmative. And if we then 
look at thought, it cannot escape us that thought also is at least what is 
absolutely identical with itself. Both therefore, being as well as thought, 
have the same attribute. This identity of being and thought is not however to 
be taken in a concrete sense, as if we could say that a stone, so far as it has 
being, is the same as a thinking man. A concrete thing is always very 
different from the abstract category as such. And in the case of being, we 
are speaking of nothing concrete: for being is the utterly abstract. So far 
then the question regarding the being of God — a being which is in itself 
concrete above all measure — is of slight importance. 

As the first concrete thought-term, Becoming is the first adequate vehicle 
of truth. In the history of philosophy, this stage of the logical Idea finds its 
analogue in the system of Heraclitus. 

When Heraclitus says ‘All is flowing’, he enunciates Becoming as the 
fundamental feature of all existence, whereas the Eleatics, as already 
remarked, saw only truth in Being, rigid processless Being. Glancing at the 
principle of the Eleatics, Heraclitus then goes on to say: Being no more is 
than not-Being; a statement expressing the negativity of abstract Being, and 
its identity with not-Being, as made explicit in Becoming; both abstractions 
being alike untenable. This may be looked at as an instance of the real 
refutation of one system by another. To refute a philosophy is to exhibit the 
dialectical movement in its principle, and thus reduce it to a constituent 
member of a higher concrete form of the Idea. 

Even Becoming, however, taken at its best on its own ground, is an 
extremely poor term: it needs to grow in depth and weight of meaning. Such 
deepened force we find e.g. in Life. Life is a Becoming but that is not 


enough to exhaust the notion of life. A still higher form is found in Mind. 
Here too is Becoming, but richer and more intensive than mere logical 
Becoming. The elements whose unity constitute mind are not the bare 
abstracts of Being and of Nought, but the system of the logical Idea and of 
Nature. 


(b) Being Determinate 
9 8&9 


In Becoming the Being which is one with Nothing, and the Nothing which 
is one with Being, are only vanishing factors; they are and they are not. 
Thus by its inherent contradiction Becoming collapses into the unity in 
which the two elements are absorbed. This result is accordingly Being 
Determinate (Being there and so). 

In this first example we must call to mind, once for all, [that]: the only 
way to secure any growth and progress in knowledge is to hold results fast 
in their truth. There is absolutely nothing whatever in which we cannot and 
must not point to contradictions or opposite attributes; and the abstraction 
made by understanding therefore means a forcible insistence on a single 
aspect, and a real effort to obscure and remove all consciousness of the 
other attribute which is involved. Whenever such contradiction, then, is 
discovered in any object or notion, the usual inference is, Hence this object 
is nothing. 

Thus Zeno, who first showed the contradiction native to motion, 
concluded that there is no motion; and the ancients, who recognised origin 
and decease, the two species of Becoming, as untrue categories, made use 
of the expression that the One or Absolute neither arises not perishes. Such 
a style of dialectic looks only at the negative aspect of its result, and fails to 
notice, what is at the same time really present, the definite result, in the 


present case a pure nothing, but a Nothing which includes Being, and, in 
like manner, a Being which includes Nothing. Hence Being Determinate is 
(1) the unity of Being and Nothing, in which we get rid of the immediacy in 
these determinations, and their contradiction vanishes in their mutual 
connection — the unity in which they are only constituent elements. And 
(2) since the result is the abolition of the contradiction, it comes in the 
shape of a simple unity with itself: that is to say, it also is Being with 
negation or determinateness: it is Becoming expressly put in the form of 
one of its elements, viz., Being. 

Even our ordinary conception of Becoming implies that somewhat 
comes out of it, and that Becoming therefore has a result. But this 
conception gives rise to the question, how Becoming does not remain mere 
Becoming, but has a result? 

The answer to this question follows from what Becoming has already 
shown itself to be. Becoming always contains Being and Nothing in such a 
way, that these two are always changing into each other, and reciprocally 
cancelling each other. Thus Becoming stands before us in utter restlessness 
— unable however to maintain itself in this abstract restlessness: for, since 
Being and Nothing vanish in Becoming (and that is the very notion of 
Becoming), the latter must vanish also. Becoming is as it were a fire, which 
dies out in itself, when it consumes its material. The result of this process 
however is not empty Nothing, but Being identical with the negation — 
what we call Being Determinate (being then and there): the primary import 
of which evidently is that it has become. 


Quality 


§ 90 


[a] Determinate Being is Being with a character or mode — which simply 
is; and such unmediated character is Quality. And as reflected into itself in 
this its character or mode, Determinate Being is a somewhat, as existent. 
The categories, which issue by a closer analysis of Determinate Being, need 
only be mentioned briefly. 

Quality may be described as the determinate mode immediate and 
identical with Being — as distinguished from Quantity (to come 
afterwards), which, although a mode of Being, is no longer immediately 
identical with Being, but a mode indifferent and external to it. A something 
is what it is in virtue of its quality, and losing its quality it ceases to be what 
it is. 

Quality, moreover, is completely a category only of the finite, and for 
that reason too it has its proper place in Nature, not in the world of the 
Mind. Thus, for example, in Nature what are styled elementary bodies, 
oxygen, nitrogen, etc., should be regarded as existing qualities. But in the 
sphere of mind, Quality appears in a subordinate way only, and not as if its 
qualitativeness could exhaust any specific aspect of mind. If, for example, 
we consider the subjective mind, which forms the object of psychology, we 
may describe what is called (moral and mental) character, as in logical 
language identical with Quality. This however does not mean that character 
is a mode of being which pervades the soul and is immediately identical 
with it, as is the case in the natural world with elementary bodies 
beforementioned. Yet a more distinct manifestation of Quality as such, in 
mind even, is found in the case of besotted or morbid conditions, especially 
in states of passion and when the passion rises to derangement. The state of 
mind of a deranged person, being one mass of jealousy, fear, etc., may 
suitably be described as Quality. 


Reality, Being-for-another & Being-for-self 


§91 


Quality, as determinateness which is, as contrasted with the Negation which 
is involved in it but distinguished from it, is Reality. Negation is no longer 
an abstract nothing, but, as a determinate being and somewhat, is only a 
form of such being — it is as Otherness. Since this otherness, though a 
determination of Quality itself, is in the first instance distinct from it, 
Quality is Being-for-another — an expansion of the mere point of 
Determinate Being, or of Somewhat. The Being as such of Quality, 
contrasted with this reference to somewhat else, is Being-for-self. 

The foundation of all determinateness is negation. The unreflecting 
observer supposes that determinate things are merely positive, and pins 
them down under the form of being. Mere being however is not the end of 
the matter: it is, as we have already seen, utter emptiness and instability 
besides. Still, when abstract being is confused in this way with being 
modified and determinate, it implies some perception of the fact that, 
though in determinate being there is involved an element of negation, this 
element is at first wrapped up, as it were, and only comes to the front and 
receives its due in Being-for-self. If we go on to consider determinate Being 
as a determinateness which is, we get in this way what 1s called Reality. 

We speak, for example, of the reality of a plan or a purpose, meaning 
thereby that they are no longer inner and subjective, but have passed into 
being-there-and-then. In the same sense the body may be called the reality 
of the soul, and the law the reality of freedom, and the world altogether the 
reality of the divine idea. The word ‘reality’ 1s however used in another 
acceptation to mean that something behaves conformably to its essential 
characteristic or notion. For example, we use the expression: This is a real 
occupation; This is a real man. Here the term does not merely mean 
outward and immediate existence: but rather that some existence agrees 
with its notion. In which sense, be it added, reality is not distinct from the 


ideality which we shall in the first instance become acquainted with in the 
shape of Being-for-self. 


§ 92 


[b] Being, if kept distinct and apart from its determinate mode, as it is in 
Being-by-self (Being implicit), would be only the vacant abstraction of 
Being. In Being (determinate there and then), the determinateness is one 
with Being; yet at the same time, when explicitly made a negation, it is a 
Limit, a Barrier. Hence the otherness is not something indifferent and 
outside it, but a function proper to it. Somewhat is by its quality, firstly 
finite, secondly alterable; so that finitude and variability appertain to its 
being. 

In Being-there-and-then, the negation is still directly one with the Being, 
and this negation is what we call a Limit (Boundary). A thing is what it is, 
only in and by reason of its limit. We cannot therefore regard the limit as 
only external to being which 1s then and there. It rather goes through and 
through the whole of such existence. The view of limit, as merely an 
external characteristic of being-there-and-then, arises from a confusion of 
quantitative with qualitative limit. Here we are speaking primarily of the 
qualitative limit. If, for example, we observe a piece of ground, three acres 
large, that circumstance is its quantitative limit. But, in addition, the ground 
is, it may be, a meadow, not a wood or a pond. This is its qualitative limit. 
Man, if he wishes to be actual, must be-there-and-then, and to this end he 
must set a limit to himself. People who are too fastidious towards the finite 
never reach actuality, but linger lost in abstraction, and their light dies away. 


If we take a closer look at what a limit implies, we see it involving a 
contradiction in itself, and thus evincing its dialectical nature. On the one 
side limit makes the reality of a thing; on the other it is its negation. But, 


again, the limit, as the negation of something, is not an abstract nothing but 
a nothing which is — what we call an “other”. Given something, and up 
starts an other to us: we know that there is not something only, but an other 
as well. Nor, again, is the other of such a nature that we can think 
something apart from it; a something is implicitly the other of itself, and the 
somewhat sees its limit become objective to it in the other. If we now ask 
for the difference between something and another, it turns out that they are 
the same: which sameness is expressed in Latin by calling the pair aliad- 
aliud. The other, as opposed to the something, is itself a something, and 
hence we say some other, or something else; and so on the other hand the 
first something when opposed to the other, also defined as something, is 
itself an other. When we say “something else” our first impression 1s that 
something taken separately is only something, and that the quality of being 
another attaches to it only from outside considerations. Thus we suppose 
that the moon, being something else than the sun, might very well exist 
without the sun. But really the moon, as a something, has its other implicit 
in it. Plato says: God made the world out of the nature of the “one” and the 
“other” (ton eterou): having brought these together, he formed from them a 
third, which is of the nature of the “one” and the “other”. In these words we 
have in general terms a statement of the nature of the finite, which, as 
something, does not meet the nature of the other as if it had no affinity to it, 
but, being implicitly the other of itself, thus undergoes alteration. Alteration 
thus exhibits the inherent contradiction which originally attaches to 
determinate being, and which forces it out of its own bounds. To 
materialised conception existence stands in the character of something 
solely positive, and quietly abiding within its own limits: though we also 
know, it is true, that everything finite (such as existence) is subject to 
change. Such changeableness in existence is to the superficial eye a mere 
possibility, the realisation of which is not a consequence of its own nature. 


But the fact is, mutability lies in the notion of existence, and change is only 
the manifestation of what it implicitly is. The living die, stmply because as 
living they bear in themselves the germ of death. 


§ 93 


Something becomes an other; this other is itself somewhat; therefore it 


likewise becomes an other, and so on ad infinitum. 
994 


This Infinity is the wrong or negative infinity: it is only a negation of a 
finite: but the finite rises again the same as ever, and is never got rid of and 
absorbed. In other words, this infinite only expresses the ought-to-be 
elimination of the finite. The progression to infinity never gets further than 
a statement of the contradiction involved in the finite, viz. that it is 
somewhat as well as somewhat else. It sets up with endless iteration the 
alternation between these two terms, each of which calls up the other. 

If we let somewhat and another, the elements of determinate Being, fall 
asunder, the result is that some becomes other, and this other is itself a 
somewhat, which then as such changes likewise, and so on ad infinitum. 
This result seems to superficial reflection something very grand, the 
grandest possible. But such a progression to infinity is not the real infinite. 
That consists in being at home with itself in its other, or, if enunciated as a 
process, in coming to itself in its other. Much depends on rightly 
apprehending the notion of infinity, and not stopping short at the wrong 
infinity of endless progression. When time and space, for example, are 
spoken of as infinite, it is in the first place the infinite progression on which 
our thoughts fasten. We say, Now, This time, and then we keep continually 
going forwards and backwards beyond this limit. The case is the same with 


space, the infinity of which has formed the theme of barren declamation to 
astronomers with a talent for edification. In the attempt to contemplate such 
an infinite, our thought, we are commonly informed, must sink exhausted. It 
is true indeed that we must abandon the unending contemplation, not 
however because the occupation is too sublime, but because it is too 
tedious. It is tedious to expatiate in the contemplation of this infinite 
progression, because the same thing is constantly recurring. We lay down a 
limit: then we pass it: next we have a limit once more, and so on for ever. 
All this is but superficial alternation, which never leaves the region of the 
finite behind. To suppose that by stepping out and away into that infinity we 
release ourselves from the finite, is in truth but to seek the release which 
comes by flight. But the man who flees is not yet free: in fleeing he is still 
conditioned by that from which he flees. If it be also said that the infinite is 
unattainable, the statement is true, but only because to the idea of infinity 
has been attached the circumstance of being simply and solely negative. 
With such empty and other-world stuff philosophy has nothing to do. What 
philosophy has to do with is always something concrete and in the highest 
sense present. 

No doubt philosophy has also sometimes been set the task of finding an 
answer to the question, how the infinite comes to the resolution of issuing 
out of itself. This question, founded, as it is, upon the assumption of a rigid 
opposition between finite and infinite, may be answered by saying that the 
opposition is false, and that in point of fact the infinite eternally proceeds 
out of itself, and yet does not proceed out of itself. If we further say that the 
infinite is the not-finite, we have in point of fact virtually expressed the 
truth: for as the finite itself is the first negative, the not-finite is the negative 
of that negation, the negation which 1s identical with itself and thus at the 


same time a true affirmation. 


The infinity of reflection here discussed is only an attempt to reach the 
true infinity, a wretched neither-one-thing-nor-another. Generally speaking, 
it is the point of view which has in recent times been emphasised in 
Germany. The finite, this theory tells us, ought to be absorbed; the infinite 
ought not to be a negative merely, but also a positive. That ‘ought to be’ 
betrays the incapacity of actually making good a claim which 1s at the same 
time recognised to be right. This stage was never passed by the systems of 
Kant and Fichte, so far as ethics are concerned. The utmost to which this 
way brings us is only the postulate of a never-ending approximation to the 
law of Reason: which postulate has been made an argument for the 
immortality of the soul. 


§ 95 


What we now in point of fact have before us, is that somewhat comes to be 
an other, and that the other generally comes to be an other. Thus essentially 
relative to another, somewhat is virtually an other against it: and since what 
is passed into 1s quite the same as what passes over, since both have one and 
the same attribute, viz. to be an other, it follows that something in its 
passage into other only joins with itself. To be thus self-related in the 
passage, and in the other, is the genuine Infinity. Or, under a negative 
aspect: what is altered is the other, it becomes the other of the other. Thus 
Being, but as negation of the negation, is restored again: it is now Being- 
for-self. 

Dualism, in putting an insuperable opposition between finite and infinite, 
fails to note the simple circumstance that the infinite is thereby only one of 
two, and is reduced to a particular, to which the finite forms the other 
particular. Such an infinite, which is only a particular, is conterminous with 
the finite which makes for it a limit and a barrier: it is not what it ought to 
be, that is, the infinite, but is only finite. In such circumstances, where the 


finite is on this side, and the infinite on that-this world as the finite and the 
other world as the infinite-an equal dignity of permanence and 
independence 1s ascribed to finite and to infinite. The being of the finite is 
made an absolute being, and by this dualism gets independence and 
stability. Touched, so to speak, by the infinite, 1t would be annihilated. But 
it must not be touched by the infinite. There must be an abyss, an 
impassable gulf between the two, with the infinite abiding on yonder side 
and the finite steadfast on this. Those who attribute to the finite this 
inflexible persistence in comparison with the infinite are not, as they 
imagine, far above metaphysic: they are still on the level of the most 
ordinary metaphysic of understanding. For the same thing occurs here as in 
the infinite progression. At one time it is admitted that the finite has no 
independent actuality, no absolute being, no root and development of its 
own, but is only a transient. But next moment this is straightway forgotten; 
the finite, made a mere counterpart to the infinite, wholly separated from it, 
and rescued from annihilation, is conceived to be persistent in its 
independence. While thought thus imagines itself elevated to the infinite, it 
meets with the opposite fate: it comes to an infinite which is only a finite, 
and the finite, which it had left behind, has always to be retained and made 
into an absolute. 

After this examination (with which it were well to compare — Plato’s 
Philebus), tending to show the nullity of the distinction made by 
understanding between the finite and the infinite, we are liable to glide into 
the statement that the infinite and the finite are therefore one, and that the 
genuine infinity, the truth, must be defined and enunciated as the unity of 
the finite and infinite. Such a statement would be to some extent correct; but 
is just as open to perversion and falsehood as the unity of Being and 
Nothing already noticed. Besides it may very fairly be charged with 
reducing the infinite to finitude and making a finite infinite. For, so far as 


the expression goes, the finite seems left in its place-it is not expressly 
stated to be absorbed. Or, if we reflect that the finite, when identified with 
the infinite, certainly cannot remain what it was out of such unity, and will 
at least suffer some change in its characteristics (as an alkali, when 
combined with an acid, loses some of its properties), we must see that the 
same fate awaits the infinite, which, as the negative, will on its part likewise 
have its edge, as it were, taken off on the other. And this does really happen 
with the abstract one-sided infinite of understanding. The genuine infinite 
however is not merely in the position of the one-sided acid, and so does not 
lose itself. The negation of negation is not a neutralisation: the infinite is the 
affirmative, and it is only the finite which is absorbed. 

In Being-for-self enters the category of Ideality. Being-there-and-then, as 
in the first instance apprehended in its being or affirmation, has reality (§ 
91); and thus even finitude in the first instance is in the category of reality. 
But the truth of the finite is rather its ideality. Similarly, the infinite of 
understanding, which is coordinated with the finite, is itself only one of two 
finites, no whole truth, but a non-substantial element. This ideality of the 
finite 1s the chief maxim of philosophy; and for that reason every genuine 
philosophy is idealism. But everything depends upon not taking for the 
infinite what, in the very terms of its characterisation, is at the same time 
made a particular and finite. For this, reason we have bestowed a greater 
amount of attention on this distinction. The fundamental notion of 
philosophy, the genuine infinite, depends upon it. The distinction is cleared 
up by the simple, and for that reason seemingly insignificant, but 
incontrovertible reflections contained in the first paragraph of this section. 


(c) Being-for-self 


§ 96 


[a] Being-for-self, as reference to itself, is immediacy, and as reference of 
the negative to itself, is a self-subsistent, the One. This unit, being without 
distinction in itself, thus excludes the other from itself. 

To be for self — to be one — is completed Quality, and as such, contains 
abstract Being and Being modified as non-substantial elements. As simple 
Being, the One is simple self-reference; as Being modified it is determinate: 
but the determinateness is not in this case a finite determinateness — a 
somewhat in distinction from an other — but infinite, because it contains 
distinction absorbed and annulled in itself. 

The readiest instance of Being-for-self is found in the ‘I’. We know 
ourselves as existents, distinguished in the first place from other existents, 
and with certain relations thereto. But we also come to know this expansion 
of existence (in these relations) reduced, as it were, to a point in the simple 
form of being-for-self. When we say ‘I’, we express this reference-to-self 
which is infinite, and at the same time negative. Man, it may be said, is 
distinguished from the animal world, and in that way from our nature 
altogether, by knowing himself as ‘I’: which amounts to saying that natural 
things never attain free Being-for-self, but as limited to Being-there-and- 
then, are always and only Being for another. 

Again, Being-for-self may be described as ideality, just as Being-there- 
and-then was described as reality. It is said that besides reality there is also 
an ideality. Thus the two categories are made equal and parallel. Properly 
speaking, ideality is not somewhat outside of and beside reality: the notion 
of ideality just lies in its being the truth of reality. That is to say, when 
reality is explicitly put as what it implicitly is, it is at once seen to be 
ideality. Hence ideality has not received its proper estimation, when you 
allow that reality is not all in all, but that an ideality must be recognised 
outside of it. Such an ideality, external to or it may even be beyond reality, 
would be no better than an empty name. Ideality only has a meaning when 


it is the ideality of something: but this something is not a mere indefinite 
this or that, but existence characterised as reality, which, if retained in 
isolation, possesses no truth. The distinction between Nature and Mind is 
not improperly conceived, when the former is traced back to reality, and the 
latter so fixed and complete as to subsist even without Mind: in Mind it 
first, as it were, attains its goal and its truth. And similarly, Mind on its part 
is not merely a world beyond Nature and nothing more: it is really, and with 
full proof, seen to be mind, only when it involves Nature as absorbed in 
itself. Apropos of this, we should note the double meaning of the German 
word aufheben (to put by or set aside). We mean by it (1) to clear away, or 
annul: thus, we say, a law or regulation is set aside; (2) to keep, or preserve: 
in which sense we use it when we say: something is well put by. This 
double usage of language, which gives to the same word a positive and 
negative meaning, is not an accident, and gives no ground for reproaching 
language as a cause of confusion. We should rather recognise in it the 
speculative spirit of our language rising above the mere ‘either-or’ of 


understanding. 
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[b] The relation of the negative to itself is a negative relation, and so a 
distinguishing of the One from itself, the repulsion of the One; that is, it 
makes Many Ones. So far as regards the immediacy of the self-existents, 
these Many are: and the repulsion of every One of them becomes to that 
extent their repulsion against each other as existing units — in other words, 
their reciprocal exclusion. 

Whenever we speak of the One, the Many usually come into our mind at 
the same time. Whence, then, we are forced to ask, do the Many come? This 
question is unanswerable by the consciousness which pictures the Many as 
a primary datum, and treats the One as only one among the Many. But the 


philosophic notion teaches, contrariwise, that the One forms the 
presupposition of the Many: and in the thought of the One is implied that it 
explicitly make itself Many. The self-existing unit is not, like Being, void of 
all connective reference: it is a reference, as well as Being-there-and-then 
was, not however a reference connecting somewhat with an other, but as 
unity of some and the other, it is a connection with itself, and this 
connection, be it noted, is a negative connection. Hereby the One manifests 
an utter incompatibility with itself, a self-repulsion: and what makes itself 
explicitly be, is the Many. We may denote this side in the process of Being- 
for-self by the figurative term Repulsion. Repulsion is a term originally 
employed in the study of matter, to mean that matter, as a Many, in each of 
these many ones, behaves as exclusive to all the others. It would be wrong 
however to view the process of repulsion as if the One were the repellent 
and the Many the repelled. The One, as already remarked, just is self- 
exclusion and explicit putting itself as the Many. Each of the Many however 
is itself a One, and in virtue of its so behaving, this all rounded repulsion is 
by one stroke converted into its opposite — Attraction. 


Attraction and Repulsion 
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But the Many are one the same as another: each is One, or even one of the 
Many; they are consequently one and the same. Or when we study all that 
Repulsion involves, we see that as a negative attitude of many Ones to one 
another, it 1s just as essentially a connective reference of them to each other; 
and as those to which the One is related in its act of repulsion are ones, it is 
in them thrown into relation with itself. The repulsion therefore has an 
equal right to be called Attraction; and the exclusive One, or Being-for-self, 
suppresses itself. The qualitative character, which in the One or unit has 


reached the extreme point of its characterisation, has thus passed over into 
determinateness (quality) suppressed, i.e. into Being as Quantity. 

The philosophy of the Atomists is the doctrine in which the Absolute is 
formulated as Being-for-self, as One, and many ones. And it is the 
repulsion, which shows itself in the notion of the One, which is assumed as 
the fundamental force in these atoms. But instead of attraction, it is 
Accident, that is, mere unintelligence, which is expected to bring them 
together. So long as the One is fixed as one, it is certainly impossible to 
regard its congression with others as anything but external and mechanical. 
The Void, which is assumed as the complementary principle to the atoms, is 
repulsion and nothing else, presented under the image of the nothing 
existing between the atoms. Modern Atomism — and physics is still in 
principle atomistic — has surrendered the atoms so far as to pin its faith on 
molecules or particles. In doing so, science has come closer to sensuous 
conception, at the cost of losing the precision of thought. To put an 
attractive by the side of a repulsive force, as the moderns have done, 
certainly gives completeness to the contrast: and the discovery of this 
natural force, as it is called, has been a source of much pride. But the 
mutual implication of the two, which makes what is true and concrete in 
them, would have to be wrested from the obscurity and confusion in which 
they were left even in Kant’s Metaphysical Rudiments of Natural Science. 
In modern times the importance of the atomic theory is even more evident 
in political than in physical science. According to it, the will of individuals 
as such is the creative principle of the State: the attracting force is the 
special wants and inclinations of individuals; and the Universal, or the State 
itself, 1s the external nexus of a compact. 

(1) The Atomic philosophy forms a vital stage in the historical evolution 
of the Idea. The principle of that system may be described as Being-for- 
itself in the shape of the Many. At present, students of nature who are 


anxious to avoid metaphysics turn a favourable ear to Atomism. But it is not 
possible to escape metaphysics and cease to trace nature back to terms of 
thought, by throwing ourselves into the arms of Atomism. The atom, in fact, 
is itself a thought; and hence the theory which holds matter to consist of 
atoms is a metaphysical theory. 

Newton gave physics an express warning to beware of metaphysics, it is 
true, but to his honour be it said, he did not by any means obey his own 
warning. The only mere physicists are the animals: they alone do not think: 
while man is a thinking being and a born metaphysician. The real question 
is not whether we shall apply metaphysics, but whether our metaphysics are 
of the right kind: in other words, whether we are not, instead of the concrete 
logical Idea, adopting one-sided forms of thought, rigidly fixed by 
understanding, and making these the basis of our theoretical as well as our 
practical work. It is on this ground that one objects to the Atomic 
philosophy. 

The old Atomists viewed the world as a many, as their successors often 
do to this day. On chance they laid the task of collecting the atoms which 
float about in the void. But, after all, the nexus binding the many with one 
another is by no means a mere accident: as we have already remarked, the 
nexus founded on their very nature. 

To Kant we owe the completed theory of matter as the unity of repulsion 
and attraction. The theory is correct, so far as it recognises attraction to be 
the other of the two elements involved in the notion of being-for-self: and to 
be an element no less essential than repulsion to constitute matter. Still, this 
dynamic construction of matter, as it is termed, has the fault of taking for 
granted, instead of deducing, attraction and repulsion. Had they been 
deduced, we should then have seen the How and Why of a unity which is 
merely asserted. Kant ... [insisted that] matter must be regarded as 
consisting solely in their unity. 


German physicists for some time accepted this pure dynamic. But in 
spite of this, the majority of these physicists in modern times have found it 
more convenient to return to the Atomic point of view, and in spite of the 
warnings of Kastner, one of their number, have begun to regard Matter as 
consisting of infinitesimally small particles, termed ‘atoms which atoms 
have then to be brought into relation with one another by the play of forces 
attaching to them-attractive, repulsive, or whatever they may be. This too is 
metaphysics; and metaphysics which, for its utter unintelligence, there 
would be sufficient reason to guard against. 

Quantity and Quality 


(2) The transition from Quality to Quantity, indicated in the paragraph 
before us, is not found in our ordinary way of thinking, which deems each 
of these categories to exist independently beside the other. We are in the 
habit of saying that things are not merely qualitatively, but also 
quantitatively defined; but whence these categories originate, and how they 
are related to each other, are questions not further examined. The fact is, 
quantity just means quality superseded and absorbed: and it is by the 
dialectic of quality here examined that this supersession is effected. 


First of all, we had Being: as the truth of Being, came Becoming: which 
formed the passage into Being Determinate: and the truth of that we found 
to be Alteration. And in its result Alteration showed itself to be Being-for- 
self, finally, in the two sides of the process, Repulsion and Attraction, was 
clearly seen to annul itself, and thereby to annul quality in the totality of its 
stages. 

Still this superseded and absorbed quality is neither an abstract nothing, 
nor an equally abstract and featureless being: it is only being as indifferent 
to determinateness or character. This aspect of being is also what appears as 


quantity in our ordinary conceptions. We observe things, first of all, with an 
eye to their quality — which we take to be the character identical with the 
being of the thing. If we proceed to consider their quantity, we get the 
conception of an indifferent and external character or mode, of such a kind 
that a thing remains what it is, though its quantity is altered, and the thing 
becomes greater or less. 


B. QUANTITY 
C. MEASURE 
§ 107 


Measure is the qualitative quantum, in the first place as immediate — a 
quantum, to which a determinate being or a quality is attached. 

Measure, where quality and quantity are in one, is thus the completion of 
Being. Being, as we first apprehend it, is something utterly abstract and 
characterless; but it is the very essence of Being to characterise itself, and 
its complete characterisation is reached in Measure. Measure, like the other 
stages of Being, may serve as a definition of the Absolute; God, it has been 
said, is the Measure of all things. It is this idea which forms the ground-note 
of many of the ancient Hebrew hymns, in which the glorification of God 
tends in the main to show that he has appointed to everything its bound: to 
the sea and the solid land, to the rivers and mountains; and also to the 
various kinds of plants and animals. To the religious sense of the Greeks the 
divinity of measure, especially in respect of social ethics, was represented 
by Nemesis. That conception implies a general theory that all human 
beings, riches, honour, and power, as well as joy and pain, have their 
definite measure, the transgression of which brings ruin and destruction. In 
the world of objects too, we have measure. We see, in the first place, 
existences in Nature, of which measure forms the essential structure. This is 


the case, for example, with the solar system, which may be described as the 
realm of free measures. As we next proceed to the study of inorganic nature, 
measure retires, as it were, into the background; at least we often find the 
quantitative and qualitative characteristics showing indifference to each 
other. Thus the quality of a rock or a river is not tied to a definite 
magnitude. 

But even these objects when closely inspected are found to be not quite 
measureless: the water of a river, and the single constituents of a rock, when 
chemically analysed, are seen to be qualities conditioned by the quantitative 
ratios between the matters they contain. In organic nature, however, 
measure again rises into immediate perception. The various kinds of plants 
and animals, in the whole as well as in their parts, have a certain measure: 
though it is worth noticing that the more imperfect forms, those which are 
least removed from inorganic nature, are partly distinguished from the 
higher forms by the greater indefiniteness of their measure. Thus among 
fossils we find some ammonites discernible only by the microscope and 
others as large as a cart-wheel. The same vagueness of measure appears in 
several plants, which stand on a low level of organic development — for 
instance ferns. 


§ 108 


In so far as in Measure quality and quantity are only in immediate unity, to 
that extent their difference presents itself in a manner equally immediate. 
Two cases are then possible. Either the specific quantum or measure is a 
bare quantum, and the definite being (there-and-then) is capable of an 
increase or a diminution, without Measure (which to that extent is a Rule) 
being thereby set completely aside. Or the alteration of the quantum is also 
an alteration of the quality. 


The identity between quantity and quality, which is found in Measure, is at 
first only implicit, and not yet explicitly realised. In other words, these two 
categories, which unite in Measure, each claim an independent authority. 
On the one hand, the quantitative features of existence may be altered, 
without affecting its quality. On the other hand, this increase and 
diminution, immaterial though it be, has its limit, by exceeding which the 
quality suffers change. Thus the temperature of water is, in the first place, a 
point of no consequence in respect of its liquidity: still with the increase of 
diminution of the temperature of the liquid water, there comes a point where 
this state of cohesion suffers a qualitative change, and the water is 
converted into steam or ice. A quantitative change takes place, apparently 
without any further significance: but there is something lurking behind, and 
a seemingly innocent change of quantity acts as a kind of snare, to catch 
hold of the quality. The antinomy of Measure which this implies was 
exemplified under more than one garb among the Greeks. It was asked, for 
example, whether a single grain makes a heap of wheat, or whether it makes 
a bald-tail to tear out a single hair from the horse’s tail. At first, no doubt, 
looking at the nature of quantity as an indifferent and external character of 
being, we are disposed to answer these questions in the negative. And yet, 
as we must admit, this indifferent increase and diminution has its limit: a 
point is finally reached, where a single additional grain makes a heap of 
wheat; and the bald-tail is produced, if we continue plucking out single 
hairs. These examples find a parallel in the story of the peasant who, as his 
ass trudged cheerfully along, went on adding ounce after ounce to its load, 
till at length it sunk under the unendurable burden. It would be a mistake to 
treat these examples as pedantic futility; they really turn on thoughts, an 
acquaintance with which is of great importance in practical life, especially 
in ethics. Thus in the matter of expenditure, there is a certain latitude within 
which a more or less does not matter; but when the Measure, imposed by 


the individual circumstances of the special case, is exceeded on the one side 
or the other, the qualitative nature of Measure (as in the above examples of 
the different temperature of water) makes itself felt, and a course, which a 
moment before was held good economy, turns into avarice or prodigality. 
The same principles may be applied in politics, when the constitution of a 
state has to be looked at as independent of, no less than as dependent on, the 
extent of its territory, the number of its inhabitants, and other quantitative 
points of the same kind. If we look, e.g. at a state with a territory of ten 
thousand square miles and a population of four millions we should, without 
hesitation, admit that a few square miles of land or a few thousand 
inhabitants more or less could exercise no essential influence on the 
character of its constitution. But on the other hand, we must not forget that 
by the continual increase or diminishing of a state, we finally get to a point 
where, apart from all other circumstances, this quantitative alteration alone 
necessarily draws with it an alteration in the quality of the constitution. The 
constitution of a little Swiss canton does not suit a great kingdom; and, 
similarly, the constitution of the Roman republic was unsuitable when 
transferred to the small imperial towns of Germany. 


§ 109 


In this case, when a measure through its quantitative nature has gone in 
excess of its qualitative character, we meet what is at first an absence of 
measure, the Measureless. But seeing that the second quantitative ratio, 
which in comparison with the first is measureless, is none the less 
qualitative, the measureless is also a measure. These two transitions, from 
quality to quantum, and from the latter back again to quality, may be 
represented under the image of an infinite progression — as the self- 


abrogation and restoration of measure in the measureless. 


Quantity, as we have seen, is not only capable of alteration, i.e. of 
increase or diminution: it is naturally and necessarily a tendency to exceed 
itself. This tendency is maintained even in measure. But if the quantity 
present in measure exceeds a certain limit, the quality corresponding to it is 
also put in abeyance. This however is not a negation of quality altogether, 
but only of this definite quality, the place of which is at once occupied by 
another. This process of measure, which appears alternately as a mere 
change in quantity, and then as a sudden revulsion of quantity into quality, 
may be envisaged under the figure of a nodal (knotted) line. Such lines we 
find in Nature under a variety of forms. We have already referred to the 
qualitatively different states of aggregation water exhibits under increase or 
diminution of temperature. The same phenomenon is presented by the 
different degrees in the oxidation of metals. Even the difference of musical 
notes may be regarded as an example of what takes place in the process of 
measure the revulsion from what is at first merely quantitative into 


qualitative alteration. 
§ 110 


What really takes place here is that the immediacy, which still attaches to 
measure as such, is set aside. In measure, at first, quality and quantity itself 
are immediate, and measure is only their ‘relative’ identity. But measure 
shows itself absorbed and superseded in the measureless: yet the 
measureless, although it be the negation of measure, is itself a unity of 
quantity and quality. Thus in the measureless the measure is still seen to 
meet only with itself. 


$l 


Instead of the more abstract factors, Being and Nothing, some and other, 
etc., the Infinite, which is affirmation as a negation of negation, now finds 


its factors in quality and quantity. These (a) have in the first place passed 
over quality into quantity (§ 98), and quantity into quality (§ 105), and thus 
are both shown up as negations. (b) But in their unity, that is, in measure, 
they are originally distinct, and the one is only through the instrumentality 
of the other. And (g) after the immediacy of this unity has turned out to be 
self-annulling, the unity is explicitly put as what it implicitly is, simple 
relation-to-self, which contains in it being and all its forms absorbed. Being 
or immediacy, which by the negation of itself is a mediation with self and a 
reference to self — which consequently is also a mediation which cancels 
itself into reference to self, or immediacy — is Essence. 

The process of measure, instead of being only the wrong infinite of an 
endless progression, in the shape of an ever-recurrent recoil from quality to 
quantity and from quantity to quality, is also a true infinity of coincidence 
with self in other. In measure, quality and quantity originally confront each 
other, like some and other. But quality is implicitly quantity and conversely 
quantity is implicitly quality. In the process of measure, therefore, these two 
pass into each other: each of them becomes what it already was implicitly: 
and thus we get Being thrown into abeyance and absorbed, with its several 
characteristics negatived. Such Being is Essence. Measure is implicitly 
Essence; and its process consists in realising what it is implicitly. The 
ordinary consciousness conceives things as being, and studies them in 
quality, quantity, and measure. These immediate characteristics, however, 
soon show themselves to be not fixed but transient; and Essence is the result 
of their dialectic. 

In the sphere of Essence one category does not pass into another, but 
refers to another merely. In Being, the form of reference is purely due to our 
reflection on what takes place: but it is the special and proper characteristic 
of Essence. In the sphere of Being, when somewhat becomes another, the 
somewhat has vanished. Not so in Essence: here there is no real other, but 


only diversity, reference of the one to its other. The transition of Essence is 
therefore at the same time no transition: for in the passage of different into 
different, the different does not vanish: the different terms remain in their 
relation. When we speak of Being and Nought, Being is independent, so is 
Nought. The case is otherwise with the Positive and the Negative. No doubt 
these possess the characteristic of Being and Nought. But the Positive by 
itself has no sense; it is wholly in reference to the negative. And it is the 
same with the negative. 

In the sphere of Being the reference of one term to another is only 
implicit; in Essence on the contrary it is explicit. And this in general is the 
distinction between the forms of Being and Essence: in Being everything is 


immediate, in Essence everything is relative. 


Vill. Essence 


§ 112 
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THE TERMS IN Essence are always mere pairs of correlatives, and yet not 
absolutely reflected in themselves: hence in essence the actual unity of the 
notion is not yet realised, but only postulated by reflection. Essence — which 
is Being coming into mediation with itself through the negativity of itself — 
is self-relatedness, only in so far as it is relation to an Other — this Other, 
however, coming to view at first not as something which is, but as 
postulated and hypothesised. 

Being has not vanished: but, firstly, Essence, as simple self-relation, is 
Being, and secondly as regards its one-sided characteristic of immediacy, 
Being is deposed to a mere negative, to a seeming or reflected light — 
Essence accordingly is Being thus reflecting light into itself. 

The Absolute is the Essence. This is the same definition as the previous 
one that the Absolute is Being, in so far as Being likewise is simple self- 
relation. But it is at the same time higher, because Essence is Being that has 
gone into itself: that is to say, the simple self-relation (in Being) is expressly 
put as negation of the negative is immanent self-mediation. Unfortunately, 
when the Absolute is defined to be Essence, the negativity which this 
implies is often taken only to mean the withdrawal of all determinate 
predicates. This negative action of withdrawal or abstraction thus falls 
outside of the Essence — which is thus left as a mere result apart from its 
premises — the caput mortuum of abstraction. But as this negativity, instead 
of being external to Being, is its own dialectic, the truth of the latter, viz., 
Essence, will be Being as retired within itself — immanent Being. 


That reflection, or light thrown into itself, constitutes the distinction 
between Essence and immediate Being, and is the peculiar characteristic of 
Essence itself. 


Any mention of Essence implies that we distinguish it from Being: the latter 
is immediate, and, compared with the Essence, we look upon it as mere 
seeming. But this seeming is not an utter nonentity and nothing at all, but 
Being superseded and put by. The point of view given by the Essence is, in 
general, the standpoint of ‘Reflection’. This word ‘reflection’ is originally 
applied, when a ray of light in a straight line impinging upon the surface of 
a mirror is thrown back from it. In this phenomenon, we have two things — 
first an immediate fact which is, and secondly the deputed, derivated, or 
transmitted phase of the same. Something of this sort takes place when we 
reflect, or think upon an object: for here we want to know the object, not in 
its immediacy, but as derivative or mediated. The problem or aim of 
philosophy is often represented as the ascertainment of the essence of 
things: a phrase which only means that things, instead of being left in their 
immediacy, must be shown to be mediated by, or based upon, something 
else. The immediate Being of things is thus conceived under the image of a 
rind or curtain behind which the Essence is hidden. 


Everything, it is said, has an Essence; that is, things really are not what 
they immediately show themselves. There is something more to be done 
than merely rove from one quality to another, and merely to advance from 
qualitative to quantitative, and vice versa: there is a permanence in things, 
and that permanence is in the first instance their Essence. 

With respect to other meanings and uses of the category of Essence, we 
may note that in the German auxiliary verb, sein (to be), the past tense is 
expressed by the term for Essence (wesen): we designate past being as 


gewesen. This anomaly of language implies to some extent a correct 
perception of the relation between Being and Essence. Essence we may 
certainly regard as past Being, remembering however meanwhile that the 
past is not utterly denied, but only laid aside and thus at the same time 
preserved. 

Thus, to say, Caesar was in Gaul, only denies the immediacy of the 
event, but not his sojourn in Gaul altogether. That sojourn is just what forms 
the import of the proposition, in which however it is represented as over and 
gone. Wesen in ordinary life frequently means only a collection or 
ageregate: Zeitungswesen (the Press), Postwesen (the Post Office), 
Steuerwesen (the Revenue). All that these terms mean is that the things in 
question are not to be taken single, in their immediacy, but as a complex, 
and then, perhaps, in addition, in their various bearings. This usage of the 
term is not very different in its implications from our own. 

People also speak of finite Essences, such as man. But the very term 
Essence implies that we have made a step beyond finitude: and the title as 
applied to man is so far inexact. It is often added that there is a supreme 
Essence (Being): by which is meant God. On this two remarks may be 
made. In the first place the phrase ‘there is’ suggests a finite only: as when 
we say there are so many planets, or there are plants of such a constitution 
and plants of such another. In these cases we are speaking of something 
which has other things beyond and beside it. But God, the absolutely 
infinite, is not something outside and beside whom there are other essences. 
All else outside God, if separated from him, possesses no essentiality: in its 
isolation it becomes a mere show or seeming, without stay or essence of its 
own. But, secondly, it is a poor way of talking to call God the highest or 
supreme Essence. The category of quantity which the phrase employs has 
its proper place within the compass of the finite. When we call one 
mountain the highest on the earth, we have a vision of other high mountains 


beside it. So too when we call any one the richest or most learned in his 
country. But God, far from being a Being, even the highest, is the Being. 
This definition, however, though such a representation of God is an 
important and necessary stage in the growth of the religious consciousness, 
does not by any means exhaust the depth of the ordinary Christian idea of 
God. If we consider God as the Essence only, and nothing more, we know 
Him only as the universal and irresistible Power; in other words, as the 
Lord. Now the fear of the Lord is, doubtless, the beginning, but only the 
beginning, of wisdom. To look at God in this light, as the Lord, and the 
Lord alone, is especially characteristic of Judaism and also of 
Mohammedanism. The defect of these religions lies in their scant 
recognition of the finite, which, be it as natural things or as finite phases of 
mind, it is characteristic of the heathen and (as they also for that reason are) 
polytheistic religions to maintain intact. Another not uncommon assertion is 
that God, as the supreme Being, cannot be known. Such is the view taken 
by modern ‘enlightenment’ and abstract understanding, which is content to 
say Il y a un étre supreme: and there lets the matter rest. To speak thus, and 
treat God merely as the supreme other-world Being, implies that we look 
upon the world before us in its immediacy as something permanent and 
positive, and forget that true Being is just the superseding of all that is 
immediate. If God be the abstract supersensible Being, outside whom 
therefore lies all difference and all specific character, he is only a bare 
name, a mere caput mortuum of abstracting understanding. The true 
knowledge of God begins when we know that things, as they immediately 
are, have no truth. 

In reference also to other subjects besides God the category of Essence is 
often liable to an abstract use, by which, in the study of anything, its 
Essence is held to be something unaffected by, and subsisting in 
independence of, its definite phenomenal embodiment. Thus we say, for 


example, of people, that the great thing is not what they do or how they 
behave, but what they are. This is correct, if it means that a man’s conduct 
should be looked at, not in its immediacy, but only as it is explained by his 
inner self, and as a relevation of that inner self. Still it should be 
remembered that the only means by which the Essence and the inner self 
can be verified is their appearance in outward reality; whereas the appeal 
which men make to the essential life, as distinct from the material facts of 
conduct, is generally prompted by a desire to assert their own subjectivity 
and to elude an absolute and objective judgment. 


§ 113 
Identity 


Self-relation in Essence is the form of Identity or of reflection-into-self, 
which has here taken the place of the immediacy of Being. They are both 
the same abstraction — self-relation. 

The unintelligence of sense, to take everything limited and finite for 
Being, passes into the obstinacy of understanding, which views the finite as 
self-identical, not inherently self-contradictory. 


The Unessential 
§ 114 


This identity, as it descended from Being, appears in the first place only 
charged with the characteristics of Being, and referred to Being as to 
something external. This external Being, if taken in separation from the true 
Being (of Essence), is called the Unessential. But that turns out to be a 
mistake. Because Essence is Being-in-self, it is essential only to the extent 
that it has in itself its negative, 1.e. reference to another, or mediation. 
Consequently, it has the unessential as its own proper seeming (reflection) 


in itself. But in seeming or mediation there is distinction involved: and 
since what is distinguished (as distinguished from identity out of which it 
arises, and in which it is not, or lies as seeming) receives itself the form of 
identity, the semblance is still not in the mode of Being, or of self-related 
immediacy. 

The sphere of Essence thus turns out to be a still imperfect combination 
of immediacy and mediation. In it every term is expressly invested with the 
character of self-relatedness, while yet at the same time one is forced 
beyond it. It has Being — reflected being, a being in which another shows, 
and which shows in another. And so it is also the sphere in which the 
contradiction, still implicit in the sphere of Being, 1s made explicit. 

As this one notion is the common principle underlying all logic, there 
appear in the development of Essence the same attributes or terms as in the 
development of Being, but in reflex form. Instead of Being and Nought we 
have now the forms of Positive and Negative; the former at first as Identity 
corresponding to pure and uncontrasted Being, the latter developed 
(showing in itself) as Difference. So also, we have Being represented by the 
Ground of determinate Being: which shows itself, when reflected upon the 
Ground, as Existence. 

The theory of Essence is the most difficult branch of Logic. It includes 
the categories of metaphysic and of the sciences in general. These are the 
products of reflective understanding, which, while it assumes the 
differences to possess a footing of their own, and at the same time also 
expressly affirms their relativity, still combines the two statements, side by 
side, or one after the other, by an ‘also’, without bringing these thoughts 


into one, or unifying them into the notion. 


The Development of Reflection 
Ground — Existence — The Thing 


A. ESSENCE AS GROUND OF EXISTENCE 
(a) The pure principle or categories of Reflection 
[a] Identity 
§ 115 


The Essence lights up in itself or is mere reflection: and therefore is only 
self-relation, not as immediate but as reflected. And that reflex relation is 
self-identity. 

This identity becomes an Identity, in form only, or of the understanding, 
if it be held hard and fast, quite aloof from difference. Or, rather, abstraction 
is the imposition of this Identity of form, the transformation of something 
inherently concrete into this form of elementary simplicity. And this may be 
done in two ways. Either we may neglect a part of the multiple features 
which are found in the concrete thing (by what is called analysis) and select 
only one of them; or, neglecting their variety, we may concentrate the 
multiple character into one. 

If we associate Identity with the Absolute, making the Absolute the 
subject of a proposition, we get: The Absolute is what is identical with 
itself. However, true this proposition may be, it is doubtful whether it be 
meant in its truth: and therefore it is at least imperfect in the expression. For 
it is left undecided, whether it means the abstract Identity of understanding- 
abstract. that is, because contrasted with the other characteristics of Essence 
— or the Identity which is inherently concrete. In the latter case, as will be 
seen, true identity is first discoverable in the Ground, and, with a higher 
truth, in the Notion. Even the word Absolute is often used to mean more 
than ‘abstract’. Absolute space and absolute time, for example, is another 
way of saying abstract space and abstract time. 


When the principles of Essence are taken as essential principles of 
thought they become predicates of a presupposed subject, which, because 
they are essential, is ‘everything’. The propositions thus arising have been 
stated as universal Laws of Thought. Thus the first of them, the maxim of 
Identity, reads: Everything is identical with itself, A = A: and negatively, A 
cannot at the same time be A and Not-A. This maxim, instead of being a 
true law of thought, is nothing but the law of abstract understanding. The 
propositional form itself contradicts it: for a proposition always promises a 
distinction between subject and predicate; while the present one does not 
fulfil what its form requires. But the Law is particularly set aside by the 
following so-called Laws of Thought, which make laws out of its opposite. 
It is asserted that the maxim of Identity, though it cannot be proved, 
regulates the procedure of every consciousness, and that experience shows 
it to be accepted as soon as its terms are apprehended. To this alleged 
experience of the logic books may be opposed the universal experience that 
no mind thinks or forms conceptions or speaks in accordance with this law, 
and that no existence of any kind whatever conforms to it. 

Utterances after the fashion of this pretended law (A planet is a planet; 
Magnetism is magnetism; Mind is Mind) are, as they deserve to be, reputed 
silly. That is certainly a matter of general experience. The logic which 
seriously propounds such laws and the scholastic world in which alone they 
are valid have long been discredited with practical common sense as well as 
with the philosophy of reason. 

Identity is, in the first place, the repetition of what we had earlier as 
Being, but as become, through supersession of its character of 
immediateness. It is therefore Being as Ideality. It is important to come to a 
proper understanding on the true meaning of Identity; and, for that purpose, 
we must especially guard against taking it as abstract identity, to the 
exclusion of all Difference. That is the touchstone for distinguishing all bad 


philosophy from what alone deserves the name of philosophy. Identity in its 
truth, as an Ideality of what immediately is, is a high category for our 
religious modes of mind as well as all other forms of thought and mental 
activity. The true knowledge of God, it may be said, begins when we know 
him as identity — as absolute identity. To know so much is to see all the 
power and glory of the world sinks into nothing in God’s presence, and 
subsists only as the reflection of his power and his glory. In the same way, 
Identity, as self-consciousness, is what distinguishes man from nature, 
particularly from the brutes which never reach the point of comprehending 
themselves as ‘I’; that is, pure self-contained unity. So again, in connection 
with thought, the main thing is not to confuse the true Identity, which 
contains Being and its characteristics ideally transfigured in it, with an 
abstract Identity, identity of bare form. All the charges of narrowness, 
hardness, meaninglessness, which are so often directed against thought 
from the quarter of feeling and immediate perception rest on the perverse 
assumption that thought acts only as a faculty of abstract Identification. 

The Formal Logic itself confirms this assumption by laying down the 
supreme law of thought (so-called) which has been discussed above. If 
thinking were no more than an abstract Identity, we could not but own it to 
be a most futile and tedious business. No doubt the notion, and the idea too, 
are identical with themselves: but identical only in so far as they at the same 
time involve distinction. 


[b] Difference 
§ 116 


Essence is mere Identity and reflection in itself only as it is self-relating 
negativity, and in that way self-repulsion. It contains therefore essentially 
the characteristic of Difference. 


Other-being is here no longer qualitative, taking the shape of the 
character or limit. It is now in essence, in self-relating essence, and 
therefore the negation is at the same time a relation — is, in short, 
Distinction, Relativity, Mediation. 

To ask ‘How Identity comes to Difference’ assumes that Identity as mere 
abstract Identity is something of itself, and Difference also something else 
equally independent. This supposition renders an answer to the question 
impossible. If Identity is viewed as diverse from Difference, all that we 
have in this way is but Difference; and hence we cannot demonstrate the 
advance to difference, because the person who asks for the How of the 
progress thereby implies that for him the starting-point is non-existent. The 
question then when put to the test has obviously no meaning, and its 
proposer may be met with the question what he means by Identity; 
whereupon we should soon see that he attaches no idea to it at all, and that 
Identity is for him an empty name. As we have seen, besides, Identity is 
undoubtedly a negative — not however an abstract empty Nought, but the 
negation of Being and its characteristics. Being so, Identity is at the same 
time self-relation, and, what is more, negative self-relation; in other words, 


it draws a distinction between it and itself. 
Diversity 
§ 117 


Difference is first of all (1) immediate difference, i.e. Diversity or Variety. 
In Diversity the different things are each individually what they are, and 
unaffected by the relation in which they stand to each other. This relation is 
therefore external to them. In consequence of the various things being thus 
indifferent to the difference between them, it falls outside them into a third 


thing, the agent of Comparison. This external difference, as an identity of 
the objects related, is Likeness; as a non-identity of them, is Unlikeness. 

The gap which understanding allows to divide these characteristics is so 
great that although comparison has one and the same substratum for 
likeness and unlikeness, which are explained to be different aspects and 
points of view in it, still likeness by itself is the first of the elements alone, 
viz., identity, and unlikeness by itself is difference. 

Diversity has, like Identity, been transformed into a maxim: ‘Everything 
is various or different’: or “There are no two things completely like each 
other’. Here Everything is put under a predicate, which is the reverse of the 
identity attributed to it in the first maxim: and therefore under a law 
contradicting the first. However, there is an explanation. As the diversity is 
supposed due only to external circumstances, anything taken per se is 
expected and understood always to be identical with itself, so that the 
second law need not interfere with the first. But, in that case, variety does 
not belong to the something or everything in question: it constitutes no 
intrinsic characteristic of the subject: and the second maxim on this 
showing does not admit of being stated at all. If, on the other hand, the 
something itself is, as the maxim says, diverse, it must be in virtue of its 
own proper character: but in this case the specific difference, and not 
variety as such, is what is intended. And this is the meaning of the maxim 
of Leibnitz. 

When understanding sets itself to study Identity, it has already passed 
beyond it, and is looking at Difference in the shape of bare Variety. If we 
follow the so-called law of Identity, and say, The sea is the sea, The air is 
the air, The moon is the moon, these objects pass for having no bearing on 
one another. What we have before us therefore is not Identity, but 
Difference. We do not stop at this point, however, or regard things merely 
as different. We compare them one with another, and then discover the 


features of likeness and unlikeness. The work of the finite sciences lies to a 
great extent in the application of these categories, and the phrase ‘scientific 
treatment’ generally means no more than the method which has for its aim 
comparison of the objects under examination. This method has undoubtedly 
led to some important results; we may particularly mention the great 
advance of modern times in the provinces of comparative anatomy and 
comparative linguistics. But it is going too far to suppose that the 
comparative method can be employed with equal success in all branches of 
knowledge. Nor — and this must be emphasised — can mere comparison ever 
ultimately satisfy the requirements of science. Its results are indeed 
indispensable, but they are still labours only preliminary to truly intelligent 
cognition. 

If it be the office of comparison to reduce existing differences to Identity, 
the science which most perfectly fulfils that end is mathematics. The reason 
of that is that quantitative difference is only the difference which is quite 
external. Thus, in geometry, a triangle and a quadrangle, figures 
qualitatively different, have this qualitative difference discounted by 
abstraction, and are equalised to one another in magnitude. It follows from 
what has been said formerly about mere Identity of understanding that, as 
has also been pointed out (s. 99), neither philosophy nor the empirical 
sciences need envy this superiority of Mathematics. 

The story is told that when Leibnitz propounded the maxim of Variety, 
the cavaliers and ladies of the court, as they walked round the garden, made 
efforts to discover two leaves indistinguishable from each other, in order to 
confute the law stated by the philosopher. Their device was unquestionably 
a convenient method of dealing with metaphysics — one which has not 
ceased to be fashionable. All the same, as regards the principle of Leibnitz, 


difference must be understood to mean not an external and indifferent 


diversity merely, but difference essential. Hence the very nature of things 
implies that they must be different. 


Likeness and Unlikeness 
§ 118 


Likeness is an identity only of those things which are not the same, not 
identical with each other: and Unlikeness is a relation of things alike. The 
two therefore do not fall on different aspects or points of view in the thing, 
without any mutual affinity, but one throws light into the other. Variety thus 
comes to be reflexive difference or difference (distinction) implicit and 
essential, determinate or specific difference. 

Difference and identity in natural science 

While things merely various show themselves unaffected by each other, 
likeness and unlikeness on the contrary are a pair of characteristics which 
are in completely reciprocal relation. This advance from simple variety to 
Opposition appears in our common acts of thought when we allow that 
comparison has a meaning only upon the hypothesis of an existing 
difference, and that on the other hand we can distinguish only on the 
hypothesis of existing similarity. Hence, if the problem be the discovery of 
a difference, we attribute no great cleverness to the man who only 
distinguishes those objects, of which the difference is palpable, e.g. a pen 
and a camel: and similarly it implies no very advanced faculty of 
comparison when the objects compared, e.g. a beech and an oak, a temple 
and a church, are near akin. In the case of difference, in short, we like to see 
identity, and in the case of identity, we like to see difference. Within the 
range of empirical sciences, however, the one of these two categories is 
often allowed to put the other out of sight and mind. 


Thus the scientific problem at one time is to reduce existing differences 
to identity; on another occasion, with equal one-sidedness, to discover new 
differences. We see this especially in physical science. There the problem 
consists, in the first place, in the continual search for new ‘elements’, new 
forces, new genera and species. Or, in another direction, it seeks to show 
that all bodies hitherto thought to be simple are compound: and modern 
physicists and chemists smile at the ancients, who were satisfied with four 
elements, and these not simple. Secondly, and on the other hand, mere 
identity is made the chief question. Thus electricity and chemical affinity 
are regarded as the same, and even the organic processes of digestion and 
assimilation are looked upon as a mere chemical operation. Modern 
philosophy has often been nicknamed the Philosophy of Identity. But, as 
was already remarked (s. 103, note) it is precisely philosophy, and in 
particular speculative logic, which lays bare the nothingness of the abstract, 
undifferentiated identity, known to understanding: though it also 
undoubtedly urges its disciples not to rest at mere diversity, but to ascertain 
the inner of all existence. 


§ 119 


Difference implicit is essential difference, the Positive and the negative: and 
that is this way. The Positive is the identical self-relation in such a way as 
not to be the Negative, and the Negative is the different by itself so as not to 
be the Positive. Thus either has an existence of its own in proportion as it is 
not the other. The one is made visible in the other, and is only in so far as 
that other is. Essential difference is therefore Opposition; according to 
which the different is not confronted by any other but by its other. That is, 
either of these two (Positive and Negative) is stamped with a characteristic 
of its own only in its relation to the other: the one 1s only reflected into itself 


as it is reflected into the other. And so with the other. Either in this way is 
the other’s own other. 

Difference implicit or essential gives the maxim, Everything is 
essentially distinct; or, as it has also been expressed, Of two opposite 
predicates the one only can be assigned to anything, and there is no third 
possible. This maxim of Contrast or Opposition most expressly controverts 
the maxim of identity: the one says a thing should be only self-relation, the 
other says it must be an opposite, a relation to its other. The native 
unintelligence of abstraction betrays itself by setting in juxtaposition two 
contrary maxims, like these, as laws, without even so much as comparing 
them. The Maxim of Excluded Middle is the maxim of the definite 
understanding, which would fain avoid contradiction, but in so doing falls 
into it. A must be either +A or -A, it says. It virtually declares in these 
words a third A which is neither + nor -, and which at the same time is yet 
invested with + and - characters. 

If + W mean 6 miles to the West, and -W mean 6 miles to the East, and if 
the + and - cancel each other, the 6 miles of way or space remain what they 
were with and without the contrast. Even the mere plus and minus of 
number or abstract direction have, if we like, zero, for their third: but it 
need not be denied that the empty contrast, which understanding institutes 
between plus and minus, is not without its value in such abstractions as 
number, direction, &c. 

In the doctrine of contradictory concepts, the one notion is, say, blue (for 
in this doctrine even the sensuous generalised image of a colour is called a 
notion) and the other not-blue. This other then would not be an affirmative, 
say, yellow, but would merely be kept at the abstract negative. That the 
Negative in its own nature is quite as much Positive (see next § ), is implied 
in saying that what is opposite to another is its other. The inanity of the 
opposition between what are called contradictory notions is fully exhibited 


in what we may call the grandiose formula of a general law, that Everything 
has the one and not the other of all predicates which are in such opposition. 
In this way, mind is either white or not-white, yellow or not-yellow, etc., ad 
infinitum. 

It was forgotten that Identity and Opposition are themselves opposed, 
and the maxim of Opposition was taken even for that of Identity, in the 
shape of the principle of Contradiction. A notion, which possesses neither 
or both of two mutually contradictory marks, e.g. a quadrangular circle, is 
held to be logically false. Now though a multiangular circle and a rectilinear 
arc no less contradict this maxim, geometers never hesitate to treat the 
circle as a polygon with rectilineal sides. But anything like a circle (that is 
to say its mere character or nominal definition) is still no notion. In the 
notion of a circle, centre and circumference are equally essential; both 
marks belong to it; and yet centre and circumference are opposite and 
contradictory to each other. 

The conception of Polarity, which is so dominant in Physics, contains by 
implication the more correct definition of Opposition. But physics for its 
theory of the laws of thought adheres to the ordinary logic; it might 
therefore well be horrified in case it should ever work out the conception of 
Polarity, and get at the thoughts which are implied in it. 

(1) With the positive we return to identity, but in its higher truth as 
identical self-relation, and at the same time with the note that it is not the 
negative. The negative per se is the same as difference itself. The identical 
as such is primarily the yet uncharacterised: the positive on the other hand 
is what is self-identical, but with the mark of antithesis to an other. And the 
negative is difference as such, characterised as not identity. This is the 
difference of difference within its own self. 

Positive and negative are supposed to express an absolute difference. 
The two however are at bottom the same: the name of either might be 


transferred to the other. Thus, for example, debts and assets are not two 
particular, self-subsisting species of property. What is negative to the debtor 
is positive to the creditor. A way to the east is also a way to the west. 
Positive and negative are therefore intrinsically conditioned by one another, 
and are only in relation to each other. The north pole of the magnet cannot 
be without the south pole, and vice versa. If we cut a magnet in two, we 
have not a north pole in one piece, and a south pole in the other. Similar, in 
electricity, the positive and the negative are not two diverse and 
independent fluids. In opposition, the different is not confronted by an 
other, but by its other. 

Usually we regard different things as unaffected by each other. Thus we 
say: I am a human being, and around me are air, water, animals, and all 
sorts of things. Everything is thus put outside of every other. But the aim of 
philosophy is to banish indifference, and to ascertain the necessity of things. 
By that means the other is seen to stand over against its other. Thus, for 
example, inorganic nature is not to be considered merely something else 
than organic nature, but the necessary antithesis of it. Both are in essential 
relation to one another; and the one of the two is, only in so far as it 
excludes the other from it, and thus relates itself thereto. Nature in like 
manner is not without mind, nor mind without nature. An important step has 
been taken, when we cease in thinking to use phrases like: Of course 
something else is also possible. While we speak, we are still tainted with 
contingency: and all true thinking, we have already said, is a thinking of 
necessity. 

In modern physical science the opposition, first observed to exist in 
magnetism as polarity, has come to be regarded as a universal law 
pervading the whole of nature. This would be a real scientific advance, if 
care were at the same time taken not to let mere variety revert without 


explanation, as a valid category, side by side with opposition. Thus at one 


time the colours are regarded as in polar opposition to one another, and 
called complementary colours: at another time they are looked at in their 
indifferent and merely quantitative difference of red, yellow, green, etc. 

(2) Instead of speaking by the maxim of Excluded Middle (which is the 
maxim of abstract understanding) we should rather say: Everything is 
opposite. Neither in heaven nor in Earth, neither in the world of mind nor of 
nature, is there anywhere such an abstract ‘either-or’ as the understanding 
maintains. Whatever exists 1s concrete, with difference and opposition in 
itself. The finitude of things will then lie in the want of correspondence 
between their immediate being, and what they essentially are. Thus, in 
inorganic nature, the acid is implicitly at the same time the base: in other 
words, its only being consists in its relation to its other. Hence also the acid 
is not something that persists quietly in the contrast: it is always in effort to 
realise what it potentially is. 

Contradiction is the very moving principle of the world: and it is 
ridiculous to say that contradiction is unthinkable. The only thing correct in 
that statement is that contradiction is not the end of the matter, but cancels 
itself. But contradiction, when cancelled, does not leave abstract identity; 
for that is itself only one side of the contrariety. The proximate result of 
opposition (when realised as contradiction) is the Ground, which contains 
identity as well as difference superseded and deposited to elements in the 


completer notion. 
§ 120 


Contrariety then has two forms. The Positive is the aforesaid various 
(different) which is understood to be independent, and yet at the same time 
not to be unaffected by its relation to its other. The Negative is to be, no less 
independently, negative self-relating, self-subsistent, and yet at the same 
time as Negative must on every point have this its self-relation, 1.e. its 


Positive, only in the other. Both Positive and Negative are therefore explicit 
contradiction; both are potentially the same. Both are so actually also; since 
either is the abrogation of the other and of itself. Thus they fall to the 
Ground. Or as is plain, the essential difference, as a difference, is only the 
difference of it from itself, and thus contains the identical: so that to 
essential and actual difference there belongs itself as well as identity. As 
self-relating difference it is likewise virtually enunciated as the self- 
identical. And the opposite is in general that which includes the one and its 
other, itself and its opposite. The immanence of essence thus defined is the 
Ground. 


The Ground 
ei2t 


The Ground is the unity of identity and difference, the truth of what 
difference and identity have turned out to be — the reflection-into-self, 
which is equally a reflection-into-other, and vice-versa. It is essence put 
explicitly as a totality. 

The maxim of Ground runs thus: Everything has its Sufficient Ground: 
that is, the true essentiality of any thing is not the predication of it as 
identical with itself, or as different (various), or merely positive, or merely 
negative, but as having its Being in an other, which, being the self-same, is 
its essence. And to this extent the essence is not abstract reflection into self, 
but into an other. The Ground is the essence in its own inwardness; the 
essence is intrinsically a ground; and it is a ground only when it is a ground 
of somewhat, of an other. 

We must be careful, when we say that the ground is the unity of identity 
and difference, not to understand by this unity an abstract identity. 
Otherwise we only change the name, while we still think the identity (of 


understanding) already seen to be false. To avoid this misconception we 
may say that the ground, besides being the unity, is also the difference of 
identity and difference. In that case in the ground, which promised at first to 
supersede contradiction, a new contradiction seems to arise. It is however, a 
contradiction, which, so far from persisting quietly in itself, is rather the 
expulsion of it from itself. The ground is a ground only to the extent that it 
affords ground: but the result which thus issued from the ground is only 
itself. In this lies its formalism. The ground and what is grounded are one 
and the same content: the difference between the two is the mere difference 
of form which separates simple self-relation, one the one hand, from 
mediation, or derivativeness on the other. Inquiry into the grounds of things 
goes with the point of view which, as already noted (§ 112n), is adopted by 
Reflection. We wish, as it were, to see the matter double, first in its 
immediacy, and secondly in its ground, where it is no longer immediate. 
This is the plain meaning of the Law of Sufficient Ground is that things 
should essentially be viewed as mediated. The manner in which Formal 
Logic establishes this law sets a bad example to other sciences. Formal 
Logic asks these sciences not to accept their subject-matter as it is 
immediately given; and yet herself lays down a law of thought without 
deducing it — in other words, without exhibiting its mediation. With the 
same justice as the logician maintains our faculty of thought to be so 
constituted that we must ask for the ground of everything, might the 
physicist, when asked why a man who falls into water is drowned, reply 
that man happens to be so constituted that he cannot live under water; or the 
jurist, when asked why a criminal is punished, reply that civil society 
happens to be so constituted that crimes cannot be left unpunished. 

Yet even if logic be excused the duty of giving a ground for the law of 
sufficient ground, it might at least explain what is to be understood by a 
ground. The common explanation, which describes the ground as what has 


a consequence, seems at first glance more lucid and intelligible than the 
preceding definition in logical terms. If you ask however what the 
consequence is, you are told that it is what has a ground; and it becomes 
obvious that the explanation 1s intelligible only because it assumes what in 
our case has been reached as the termination of an antecedent movement of 
thought. And this is the true business of logic: to show that those thoughts, 
which as usually employed merely float before consciousness neither 
understood nor demonstrated, are really grades in the self-determination of 
thought. It is by no means that they are understood and demonstrated. 

In common life, and it is the same in the finite sciences, this reflective 
form is often employed as a key to the secret of the real condition of the 
objects of investigation. So long as we deal with what may be termed the 
household needs of knowledge, nothing can be urged against this method of 
study. But it can never afford definitive satisfaction, either in theory or 
practice. And the reason why it fails is that the ground is yet without a 
definite content of its own; so that to regard anything as resting upon a 
ground merely gives the formal difference of mediation in place of 
immediacy. We see an electrical phenomenon, for example, and we ask for 
its ground (or reason): we are told that electricity is the ground of this 
phenomenon. What is this but the same content as we had immediately 
before us, only translated into the form of inwardness? 

The ground however is not merely simple self-identity, but also different: 
hence various grounds may be alleged for the same sum of fact. This variety 
of grounds, again, following the logic of difference, culminates in 
opposition of grounds pro and contra. In any action, such as a theft, there is 
a sum of fact in which several aspects may be distinguished. The theft has 
violated the rights of property: it has given the means of satisfying his 
wants to the needy thief: possibly too the man, from whom the theft was 
made, misused his property. The violation of property is unquestionably the 


decisive point of view before which the others must give way: but the bare 
law of the ground cannot settle that question. Usually indeed the law is 
interpreted to speak of a sufficient ground, not of any ground whatever: and 
it might be supposed therefore, in the action referred to, that, although other 
points of view besides the violation of property might be held as grounds, 
yet they would not be sufficient grounds. But here comes a dilemma. If we 
use the phrase ‘sufficient ground’, the epithet is either otiose, or of such a 
kind as to carry us past the mere category of ground. The predicate is otiose 
and tautological, if it only states the capability of giving a ground or reason: 
for the ground is a ground, only in so far as it has this capability. If a soldier 
runs away from battle to save his life, his conduct is certainly a violation of 
duty; but it cannot be held that the ground which led him so to act was 
insufficient, otherwise he would have remained at his post. Besides, there is 
this also to be said. On one hand any ground suffices: on the other no 
ground suffices as mere ground; because, as already said, it is yet void of a 
content objectively and intrinsically determined, and is therefore not self- 
acting and productive. 

A content thus objectively and intrinsically determined, and hence self- 
acting, will hereafter come before us as the notion: and it is the notion 
which Leibnitz had in his eye when he spoke of sufficient ground, and 
urged the study of things under its point of view. His remarks were 
originally directed against that merely mechanical method of conceiving 
things so much in vogue even now; a method which he justly pronounces 
insufficient. We may see an instance of this mechanical theory of 
investigation when the organic process of the circulation of the blood is 
traced back merely to the contraction of the heart; or when certain theories 
of criminal law explain the purpose of punishment to lie in deterring people 
from crime, in rendering the criminal harmless, or in other extraneous 


grounds of the same kind. It is unfair to Leibnitz to suppose that he was 


content with anything so poor as this formal law of the ground. The method 
of investigation which he inaugurated is the very reverse of a formalism 
which acquiesces in mere grounds, where a full and concrete knowledge is 
sought. Considerations to this effect led Leibnitz to contrast causae 
efficientes and causae finales, and to insist on the place of final causes as 
the conception to which the efficient were to lead up . If we adopt this 
distinction, light, heat, and moisture would be the causae efficientes, not 
causa finalis of the growth of plants; the cause finalis is the notion of the 
plant itself. 

To get no further than mere grounds, especially on questions of law and 
morality, is the position and principle of the Sophists. Sophistry, as we 
ordinarily conceive it, is a method of investigation which aims at distorting 
what is just and true, and exhibiting things in a false light. Such however is 
not the proper or primary tendency of Sophistry: the standpoint of which is 
no other than that of raisonnement. The Sophists came on the scene at a 
time when the Greeks had begun to grow dissatisfied with mere authority 
and tradition and felt the need of intellectual justification for what they were 
to accept as obligatory. That desideratum the Sophists supplied by teaching 
their countrymen to seek for the various points of view under which things 
may be considered: which points of view are the same as grounds. But the 
ground, as we have seen, has no essential and objective principles of its 
own, and it is as easy to discover grounds for what is wrong and immoral as 
for what is moral and right. Upon the observer therefore it depends to 
decide what points are to have most weight. The decision in such 
circumstances is prompted by his individual views and sentiments. Thus the 
objective foundation of what ought to have been of absolute and essential 
obligation, accepted by all, was undermined: and Sophistry by this 
destructive action deservedly brought upon itself the bad name previously 
mentioned. Socrates, as we all know, met the Sophists at every point, not by 


a bare reassertion of authority and tradition against their argumentations, 
but by showing dialectically how untenable the mere grounds were, and by 
vindicating the obligations of justice and goodness by reinstating the 
universal or notion of the will. In the present day such a method of 
argumentation is not quite out of fashion. Nor is that the case only in the 
discussion of secular matters. It occurs even in sermons, such as those 
where every possible ground of gratitude to God is propounded. To such 
pleading Socrates and Plato would not have scrupled to apply the name of 
Sophistry. For Sophistry has nothing to do with what is taught: that may 
very possibly be true. Sophistry lies in the formal circumstance of teaching 
it by grounds which are as available for attack as for defence. In a time so 
rich in reflection and so devoted to raisonnement as our own, he must be a 
poor creature who cannot advance a good ground for everything, even for 
what is worst and most depraved. Everything in the world that has become 
corrupt has had good ground for its corruption. An appeal to grounds at first 
makes the hearer think of beating a retreat: but when experience has taught 
him the real state of these matters, he closes his ears against them, and 
refuses to be imposed upon any more. 


Existence 
§ 122 


As it first comes, the chief feature of Essence is show in itself and 
intermediation in itself. But when it has completed the circle of 
intermediation, its unity with itself is explicitly put as the self-annulling of 
difference, and therefore of intermediation. Once more then we come back 
to immediacy or Being — but Being in so far as it is intermediated by 
annulling the intermediation. And that Being is Existence. 


The ground is not yet determined by objective principles of its own, nor 
is it an end or final cause: hence it is not active, not productive. An 
Existence only proceeds from the ground. The determinate ground is 
therefore a formal matter: that is to say, any point will do, so long as it is 
expressly put as self-relation, as affirmation, in correlation with the 
immediate existence depending on it. If it be a ground at all, it is a good 
ground: for the term ‘good’ is employed abstractly as equivalent to 
affirmative; and any point (or feature) is good which can in any way be 
enunciated as confessedly affirmative. So it happens that a ground can be 
found and adduced for everything: and a good ground (for example, a good 
motive for action) may effect something or may not, it may have a 
consequence or it may not. It becomes a motive (Strictly so called) and 
effects something, e.g. through its reception into a will; there and there only 


it becomes active and is made a cause. 
(b) Existence 
§ 123 


Existence is the immediate unity of reflection-into-self and reflection-into- 
other. It follows from this that existence is the indefinite multitude of 
existents as reflected-into-themselves, which at the same time equally throw 
light upon one another — which, in short, are co-relative, and form a world 
of reciprocal dependence and of infinite interconnection between grounds 
and consequents. The grounds are themselves existences: and the existents 
in like manner are in many directions grounds as well as consequents. 

The phrase ‘Existence’ (derived from existere) suggests the fact of 
having proceeded from something. Existence is Being which has proceeded 
from the ground, and has reinstated by annulling its intermediation. The 
Essence, as Being set aside and absorbed, originally came before us as 


shining or showing in self, and the categories of this reflection are identity, 
difference and ground. The last is the unity of identity and difference; and 
because it unifies them it has at the same time to distinguish itself from 
itself. But that which is in this way distinguished from the ground is as little 
mere difference as the ground itself is abstract sameness. The ground works 
its Own suspension: and when suspended, the result of its negation is 
existence. Having issued from the ground, existence contains the ground in 
it; the ground does not remain, as it were, behind existence, but by its very 
nature supersedes itself and translates itself into existence. 

This is exemplified even in our ordinary mode of thinking when we look 
upon the ground of a thing, not as something abstractly inward, but as itself 
also an existent. For example, the lightning-flash which has set a house on 
fire would be considered the ground of the conflagration; or the manners of 
a nation and the conditions of its life would be regarded as the ground of its 
constitution. Such indeed is the ordinary aspect in which the existence 
world originally appears to reflection — an indefinite crowd of things 
existent, which being simultaneously reflected on themselves and on one 
another are related reciprocally as ground and consequence. In this motley 
play of the world, if we may so call the sum of existents, there is nowhere a 
firm footing to be found: everything bears an aspect of relativity, 
conditioned by and conditioning something else. The reflective 
understanding makes it its business to elicit and trace these connections 
running out in every direction: but the question touching an ultimate design 
is so far left unanswered, and therefore the craving of the reason after 
knowledge passes with the further development of the logical Idea beyond 
this position of mere relativity. 


Thing-in-itself 


§ 124 


The reflection-on-another of the existent is however inseparable from 
reflection-into-self: the ground is their unity, from which existence has 
issued. The existent therefore includes relativity, and has on its own part its 
multiple interconnections with other existents: it is reflected on itself as its 
ground. The existent is, when so described, a Thing. 

The ‘thing-in-itself? (or thing in the abstract), so famous in the 
philosophy of Kant, shows itself here in its genesis. It is seen to be the 
abstract reflection-on-self, which is so clung to, to the exclusion of 
reflection-into-other-things and of all predication of difference. 

The thing-in-itself therefore is the empty substratum for these predicates 
of relation. 

If to know means to comprehend an object in its concrete character, then 
the thing-in-itself, which is nothing but the quite abstract and indeterminate 
thing in general, must certainly be as unknowable as it is alleged to be. With 
as much reason however as we speak of the thing-in-itself, we might speak 
of quality-by-itself or quantity-by-itself, and of any other category. The 
expression would then serve to signify that these categories are taken in 
their abstract immediacy, apart from their development and inward 
character. It is no better than a whim of the understanding, therefore, if we 
attach the qualificatory ‘in-itself” to the thing only. But this ‘in-itself’ 1s 
also applied to the facts of the mental as well as the natural world: as we 
speak of electricity or of a plant in itself, so we speak of man or the state in- 
itself. 

By this ‘in-itself’ in these objects, we are meant to understand what they 
strictly and properly are. This usage is liable to the same criticism as the 
phrase ‘thing-in-itself’. For if we stick to the mere ‘in-itself’ of an object, 
we apprehend it not in its truth, but in the inadequate form of mere 
abstraction. Thus the man, in himself, is the child. And what the child has to 
do is to rise out of this abstract and undeveloped ‘in-himself’? and become 


‘for himself’ what he is at first only ‘in-himself’ — a free and reasonable 
being. Similarly, the state-in-itself 1s the yet immature and patriarchal state, 
where the various political functions, latent in the notion of the state, have 
not received the full logical constitution which the logic of political 
principles demands. 

In the same sense, the germ may be called the plant-in-itself. These 
examples may show the mistake of supposing that the ‘thing-in-itself’ of 
things is something inaccessible to our cognition. All things are originally 
in-themselves, but that is not the end of the matter. As the germ, being the 
plant-in-itself, means self-development, so the thing in general passes 
beyond its in-itself (the abstract reflection on self) to manifest itself further 
as a reflection on other things. It is this sense that it has properties. 


(c) The Thing 
Properties 
ie Pe) 


[a] The Thing is the totality-the development in explicit unity of the 
categories of the ground and of existence. On the side of one of its factors, 
viz. reflection-on-other-things, it has in it the differences, in virtue of which 
it is a characterised and concrete thing. These characteristics are different 
from one another; they have their reflection-into-self not on their own part, 
but on the part of the thing. They are Properties of the thing: and their 
relation to the thing is expressed by the word ‘have’. 

As a term of relation, ‘to have’ takes the place of ‘to be’. True, 
somewhat has qualities on its part too: but this transference of ‘having’ into 
the sphere of Being is inexact, because the character as quality is directly 
one with the somewhat, and the somewhat ceases to be when it loses its 
quality. But the thing is reflection-into-self: for it is an identity which is also 


distinct from the difference, 1.e. from its attributes. In many languages 
‘have’ is employed to denote past time. And with reason: for the past is 
absorbed, or suspended being, and the mind is its reflection-into-self; in the 
mind only it continues to subsist-the mind, however, distinguishing from 
itself this being in it which has been absorbed or suspended. 

In the Thing all the characteristics of reflection recur as existent. Thus 
the thing, in its initial aspect, as the thing-by-itself, is the selfsame or 
identical. But identity, it was proved, is not found without difference: so the 
properties, which the thing has, are the existent difference in the form of 
diversity. In the case of diversity of variety each diverse member exhibited 
an indifference to every other, and they had no other relation to each other, 
save what was given by a comparison external to them. But now in the 
thing we have a bond which keeps the various properties in union. Property, 
besides, should not be confused with quality. No doubt, we also say, a thing 
has qualities. But the phraseology is a misplaced one: ‘having’ hints at an 
independence, foreign to the ‘somewhat’, which is still directly identical 
with its quality. Somewhat is what it is only by its quality: whereas, though 
the thing indeed exists only as it has its properties, it is not confined to this 
or that definite property, and can therefore lose it, without ceasing to be 
what it is. 


Matters 
§ 126 


[b] Even in the ground, however, the reflection-on-something-else is 
directly convertible with reflection-on-self. And hence the properties are not 
merely different from each other; they are also self-identical, independent, 
and relieved from their attachment to the thing. Still, as they are the 
characters of the thing distinguished from one another (as reflected-into- 


self), they are not themselves things, if things be concrete; but only 
existences reflected into themselves as abstract characters. They are what 
are called Matters. 

Nor is the name ‘things’ given to Matters, such as magnetic and electric 
matters. They are qualities proper, a reflected Being-One with their Being- 
they are the character that has reached immediacy, existence: they are 
‘entities’. 

To elevate the properties, which the Thing has, to the independent 
position of matters, or materials of which it consists, is a proceeding based 
upon the notion of a Thing: and for that reason is also found in experience. 
Thought and experience however alike protest against concluding from the 
fact that certain properties of a thing, such as colour, or smell, may be 
represented as particular colouring or odorific matters, that we are then at 
the end of the inquiry, and that nothing more is needed to penetrate to the 
true secret of things than a disintegration of them into their component 
materials. This disintegration into independent matters is properly restricted 
to inorganic nature only. The chemist is in the right, therefore, when, for 
example, he analyses common salt or gypsum into its elements, and finds 
that the former consists of muriatic acid and soda, the latter of sulphuric 
acid and calcium. So too the geologist does well to regard granite as a 
compound of quartz, felspar, and mica. These matters, again, of which the 
thing consists, are themselves partly things, which in that way may be once 
more reduced to more abstract matters. Sulphuric acid, for example, is a 
compound of sulphur and oxygen. Such matters or bodies can as a matter of 
fact be exhibited as subsisting by themselves: but frequently we find other 
properties of things, entirely wanting this self-subsistence, also regarded as 
particular matters. Thus we hear caloric, and electrical or magnetic matters 
spoken of. Such matters are at the best figments of understanding. And we 
see here the usual procedure of the abstract reflection of understanding. 


Capriciously adopting single categories, whose value entirely depends on 
their place in the gradual evolution of the logical idea, it employs them in 
the pretended interests of explanation, but in the face of plain, unprejudiced 
perception and experience, so as to trace back to them every object 
investigated. Nor is this all. The theory, which makes things consist of 
independent matters, is frequently applied in a region where it has neither 
meaning nor force. For within the limits of nature even, wherever there is 
organic life, this category is obviously inadequate. An animal may be said 
to consist of bones, muscles, nerves, etc.: but evidently we are here using 
the term ‘consist’ in a very different sense from its use when we spoke of 
the piece of granite as consisting of the above-mentioned elements. The 
elements of granite are utterly indifferent to their combination: they could 
subsist as well without it. The different parts and members of an organic 
body on the contrary subsist only in their union: they cease to exist as such, 
when they are separated from each other. 


§ 127 


Thus Matter is the mere abstract or indeterminate reflection-into- 
something-else, or reflection-into-self at the same time as determinate; it is 
consequently Thinghood which then and there is the subsistence of the 
thing. By this means the thing has on the part of the matters its reflection- 
into-self (the reverse of § 125); it subsists not on its own part, but consists 
of the matters, and is only a superficial association between them, an 


external combination of them. 
Form 


§ 128 


Matter, being the immediate unity of existence with itself, is also indifferent 
towards specific character. Hence the numerous diverse matters coalesce 
into the one Matter, or into existence under the reflective characteristic of 
identity. In contrast to this one Matter these distinct properties and their 
external relation which they have to one another in the thing, constitute the 
Form — the reflective category of difference, but a difference which exists 
and is a totality. 

This one featureless Matter is also the same as the Thing-in-itself was: 
only the latter is intrinsically quite abstract, while the former essentially 
implies relation to something else, and in the first place to the Form. 

The various matters of which the thing consists are potentially the same 
as one another. Thus we get one Matter in general to which the difference is 
expressly attached externally and as a bare form. This theory which holds 
things all round to have one and the same matter at bottom, and merely to 
differ externally in respect of form, is much in vogue with the reflective 
understanding. Matter in that case counts for naturally indeterminate, but 
susceptible of any determination; while at the same time it is perfectly 
permanent, and continues the same amid all change and alteration. And in 
finite things at least this disregard of matter for any determinate form is 
certainly exhibited. For example, it matters not to a block of marble, 
whether it receive the form of this or that statue or even the form of a pillar. 
Be it noted however that a block of marble can disregard form only 
relatively, that is, in reference to the sculptor: it is by no means purely 
formless. And so the mineralogist considers the relatively formless marble 
as a special formation of rock, differing from other equally special 
formations, such as sandstone or porphyry. Therefore we say it is an 
abstraction of the understanding which isolates matter into a certain natural 
formlessness. For properly speaking the thought of matter includes the 
principle of form throughout, and no formless matter therefore appears, 


anywhere even in experience as existing. Still the conception of matter as 
original and pre-existent, and as naturally formless, is a very ancient one; it 
meets us even among the Greeks, at first in the mythical shape of Chaos, 
which is supposed to represent the unformed substratum of the existing 
world. Such a conception must of necessity tend to make God not the 
Creator of the world, but a mere world-moulder or demiurge. A deeper 
insight into nature reveals God as creating the world out of nothing. And 
that teaches two things. On the one hand it enunciates that matter, as such, 
has no independent subsistence, and on the other that the form does not 
supervene upon matter from without, but as a totality involves the principle 
of matter in itself. This free and infinite form will hereafter come before us 
as the notion. 


§ 129 


Thus the Thing suffers a disruption into Matter and Form. Each of these is 
the totality of thinghood and subsists for itself. But Matter, which is meant 
to be the positive and indeterminate existence, contains, as an existence, 
reflection-on-another, every whit as much as it contains self-enclosed being. 
Accordingly as uniting these characteristics, it is itself the totality of Form. 
But Form, being a complete whole of characteristics, ipso facto involves 
reflection-into-self; in other words, as self-relating Form it has the very 
function attributed to Matter. Both are at bottom the same. Invest them with 
this unity, and you have the relation of Matter and Form, which are also no 
less distinct. 


The Theory of “Matters” 


§ 130 


The Thing, being this totality, is a contradiction. On the side of its negative 
unity it is Form in which Matter is determined and deposed to the rank of 
properties (§ 125). At the same time it consists of Matters, which in the 
reflection-of-the-thing-into-itself are as much independent as they are at the 
same time negatived. Thus the thing is the essential existence, in such a way 
as to be an existence that suspends or absorbs itself in itself. In other words, 
the thing is an Appearance or Phenomenon. 

The negation of the several matters, which is insisted on in the thing no 
less than their independent existence, occurs in Physics as porosity. Each of 
the several matters (coloured matter, odorific matter, and if we believe some 
people, even sound-matter — not excluding caloric, electric matter, etc.) is 
also negated: and in this negation of theirs, or as interpenetrating their 
pores, we find the numerous other independent matters, which, being 
similarly porous, make room in turn for the existence of the rest. Pores are 
not empirical facts; they are figments of the understanding, which uses them 
to represent the element of negation in independent matters. The further 
working-out of the contradictions 1s concealed by the nebulous imbroglio in 
which all matters are independent and all no less negated in each other. If 
the faculties or activities are similarly hypostatised in the mind, their living 
unity similarly turns to the imbroglio of an action of the one on the others. 

These pores (meaning thereby not the pores in an organic body, such as 
the pores of wood or of the skin, but those in the so-called ‘matters’, such as 
colouring matter, caloric, or metals, crystals, etc.) cannot be verified by 
observation. In the same way matter itself — furthermore form which is 
separated from matter — whether that be the thing as consisting of matters, 
or the view that the thing itself subsists and only has properties, is all a 
product of the reflective understanding which, while it observes and 
professes to record only what it observes, is rather creating a metaphysic, 


bristling with contradictions of which it is unconscious. 


econd Subdivision: Essence B. APPEARANCE 
World of Appearance — Content & Form — Relation 
§ 131 


The Essence must appear or shine forth. Its shining or reflection in it is the 
suspension and translation of it to immediacy, which, while as reflection- 
into-self it is matter or subsistence, is also form, reflection-on-something- 
else, a subsistence which sets itself aside. To show or shine is the 
characteristic by which essence is distinguished from Being — by which it 
is essence; and it is this show which, when it is developed, shows itself, and 
is Appearance. Essence accordingly is not something beyond or behind 
appearance, but — just because it is the essence which exists — the 
existence is Appearance (Forth-shining). 

Existence stated explicitly in its contradiction is Appearance. But 
appearance (forth-showing) is not to be confused with a mere show 
(shining). Show is the proximate truth of Being or immediacy. The 
immediate, instead of being, as we suppose, something independent, resting 
on its own self, is a mere show, and as such it is packed or summed up 
under the simplicity of the immanent essence. The essence is, in the first 
place, the sum total of the showing itself, shining in itself (inwardly); but, 
far from abiding in this inwardness, it comes as a ground forward into 
existence; and this existence being grounded not in itself, but on something 
else, is just appearance. In our imagination we ordinarily combine with the 
term appearance or phenomenon the conception of an indefinite congeries 
of things existing, the being of which is purely relative, and which 
consequently do not rest on a foundation of their own, but are esteemed 
only as passing stages. But in this conception it is no less implied that 
essence does not linger behind or beyond appearance. Rather it is, we may 


say, the infinite kindness which lets its own show freely issue into 
immediacy, and graciously allows it the joy of existence. The appearance 
which is thus created does not stand on its own feet, and has its being not in 
itself but in something else. God who is the essence, when he lends 
existence to the passing stages of his own show in himself, may be 
described as the goodness that creates the world: but he is also the power 
above it, and the righteousness, which manifests the merely phenomenal 
character of the content of this existing world, whenever it tries to exist in 
independence. 

Appearance is in every way a very important grade of the logical idea. It 
may be said to be the distinction of philosophy from ordinary consciousness 
that 1t sees the merely phenomenal character of what the latter supposes to 
have a self-subsistent being. The significance of appearance however must 
be properly grasped, or mistakes will arise. To say that anything is mere 
appearance may be misinterpreted to mean that, as compared to what is 
merely phenomenal, there is greater truth in the immediate, in that which is. 
Now, in strict fact, the case is precisely the reverse. 

Appearance is higher than mere Being — a richer category because it 
holds in combination the two elements of reflection-into-self and reflection- 
into-other: whereas Being (or immediacy) is still mere relationlessness, and 
apparently rests upon itself alone. Still, to say that anything is only an 
appearance suggests a real flaw, which consists in this, that Appearance is 
still divided against itself and without intrinsic stability. Beyond and above 
mere appearance comes in the first place Actuality, the third grade of 
Essence, of which we shall afterwards speak. 

In the history of Modern Philosophy, Kant has the merit of first 
rehabilitating this distinction between the common and the philosophic 
modes of thought. He stopped half-way, however, when he attached to 
Appearance a subjective meaning only, and put the abstract essence 


immovable outside it as the thing-in-itself beyond the reach of our 


cognition. 


For it is the very nature of the world of immediate objects to be appearance 
only. Knowing it to be so, we know at the same time, the essence, which, 
far from staying behind or beyond the appearance, rather manifests its own 
essentiality by deposing the world to a mere appearance. One can hardly 
quarrel with the plain man who, in his desire for totality, cannot acquiesce 
in the doctrine of subjective idealism, that we are solely concerned with 


phenomena. 


The plain man, however, in his desire to save the objectivity of 
knowledge, may very naturally return to abstract immediacy and maintain 
that immediacy to be true and actual. In a little work published under the 
title A Report, Clear as Day, to the Larger Public touching the Proper 
Nature of the Latest Philosophy: an Attempt to force the Reader to 
understand, Fichte examined the opposition between subjective idealism 
and immediate consciousness in a popular form, under the shape of a 
dialogue between the author and the reader, and tried hard to prove that the 
subjective idealist’s view was right. 

In this dialogue the reader complains to the author that he has completely 
failed to place himself in the idealist’s position, and is inconsolable in the 
thought that things around him are not real things but mere appearances. 
The affliction of the reader can scarcely be blamed when he is expected to 
consider himself hemmed in by an impervious circle of purely subjective 
conceptions. Apart from this subjective view of Appearance, however, we 
have all reason to rejoice that the things which environ us are appearances 
and not steadfast and independent existences; since in that case we should 
soon perish of hunger, both bodily and mental. 


(a) The World of Appearances 
§ 132 


The Apparent or Phenomenal exists in such a way that its subsistence is 
ipso facto thrown into abeyance or suspended and is only one stage in the 
form itself. The form embraces in it the matter or subsistence as one of its 
characteristics. In this way the phenomenal has its ground in this (form) as 
its essence, its reflection-into-self in contrast with its immediacy, but, in so 
doing, has it only in another aspect of the form. This ground of its is no less 
phenomenal than itself, and the phenomenon accordingly goes on to an 
endless mediation of subsistence by means of form, and thus equally by 
non-subsistence. This endless intermediation is at the same time a unity of 
self-relation; and existence is developed into a totality, into a world of 
phenomena — of reflected finitude. 


(b) Content and Form 
§ 133 


Outside one another as the phenomena in this phenomenal world are, they 
form a totality, and are wholly contained in their self-relatedness. In this 
way the self-relation of the phenomenon is completely specified, it has the 
Form in itself: and because it is in this identity, has it as essential 
subsistence. So it comes about that the form is Content: and in its phase 1s 
the Law of the Phenomenon. When the form, on the contrary, is not 
reflected into self, it is equivalent to the negative of the phenomenon, to the 
non-independent and changeable: and that sort of form is the indifferent or 
External Form. 

The essential point to keep in mind about the opposition of Form and 
Content is that the content is not formless, but has the form in its own self, 


quite as much as the form is external to it. There is thus a doubling of form. 
At one time it is reflected into itself; and then is identical with the content. 
At another time it is not reflected into itself, and then it is external 
existence, which does not at all affect the content. We are here in presence, 
implicitly, of the absolute correlation of content and form: viz., their 
reciprocal revulsion, so that content is nothing but the revulsion of form 
into content, and form nothing but the revulsion of content into form. This 
mutual revulsion is one of the most important laws of thought. But it is not 
explicitly brought out before the Relations of Substance and Causality. 
Form and content are a pair of terms frequently employed by the 
reflective understanding, especially with a habit of looking on the content as 
the essential and independent, the form on the contrary as the unessential 
and dependent. Against this it is to be noted that both are in fact equally 
essential; and that, while a formless content can be as little found as a 
formless matter, the two (content and matter) are distinguished by this 
circumstance, that matter, though implicitly not without form, still in its 
existence manifests a disregard of form, whereas the content, as such, is 
what it is only because the matured form is included in it. Still the form still 
suffers from externality. In a book, for instance, it certainly has no bearing 
upon the content, whether it be written or printed, bound in paper or in 
leather. That however does not in the least imply that apart from such an 
indifferent and external form, the content of the book is itself formless. 
There are undoubtedly books enough which even in reference to their 
content may well be styled formless: but want of form in this case is the 
same as bad form, and means the defect of the right form, not the absence 
of all form whatever. So far is this right form from being unaffected by the 
content that it 1s rather the content itself. A work of art that wants the right 
form is for that very reason no right or true work of art: and it is a bad way 
of excusing an artist, to say that the content of his works is good and even 


excellent, though they want the right form. Real works of art are those 
where content and form exhibit a thorough identity. The content of the Iliad, 
it may be said, is the Trojan war, and especially the wrath of Achilles. In 
that we have everything, and yet very little after all; for the Iliad is made an 
Iliad by the poetic form, in which that content is moulded. The content of 
Romeo and Juliet may similarly be said to be the ruin of two lovers through 
the discord between their families: but something more is needed to make 
Shakespeare’s immortal tragedy. 

In reference to the relation of form and content in the field of science, we 
should recollect the difference between philosophy and the rest of the 
sciences. The latter are finite, because their mode of thought, as a merely 
formal act, derives its content from without. Their content therefore is not 
known as moulded from within through the thoughts which lie at the ground 
of it, and form and content do not thoroughly interpenetrate each other. This 
partition disappears in philosophy, and thus justifies its title of infinite 
knowledge. Yet even philosophic thought is often held to be a merely 
formal act; and that logic, which confessedly deals only with thoughts qua 
thoughts, is merely formal, is especially a foregone conclusion. And if 
content means no more than what is palpable and obvious to the senses, all 
philosophy and logic in particular must be at once acknowledged to be void 
of content, that is to say, of content perceptible to the senses. Even ordinary 
forms of thought, however, and the common usage of language, do not in 
the least restrict the appellation of content to what is perceived by the 
senses, or to what has a being in place and time. 

A book without content is, as every one knows, not a book with empty 
leaves, but one of which the content is as good as none. We shall find as the 
last result on closer analysis, that by what is called content an educated 
mind means nothing but the presence and power of thought. But this is to 
admit that thoughts are not empty forms without affinity to their content, 


and that in other spheres as well as in art the truth and the sterling value of 
the content essentially depend on the content showing itself identical with 
the form. 


§ 134 


But immediate existence is a character of the subsistence itself as well as of 
the form: it is consequently external to the character of the content; but in 
an equal degree this externality, which the content has through the factor of 
its subsistence, is essential to it. When thus explicitly stated, the 
phenomenon is relativity or correlation: where one and the same thing, viz. 
the content or the developed form, is seen as the externality and antithesis 
of independent existences, and as their reduction to a relation of identity in 
which identification alone the two things distinguished are what they are. 


(c) Relation or Correlation 
§ 135 


[a] The immediate relation is that of the Whole and the Parts. The content is 
the whole, and consists of the parts (the form), its counterpart. The parts are 
diverse from one another. It is they that possess independent being. But they 
are parts, only when they are identified by being related to one another; or, 
in so far as they make up the whole, when taken together. But this 
‘together’ is the counterpart and negation of the part. 

Essential correlation is the specific and completely universal phase in 
which things appear. Everything that exists stands in correlation, and this 
correlation is the veritable nature of every existence. The existent thing in 
this way has no being of its own, but only in something else: in this other 
however it is self-relation; and correlation is the unity of the self-relation 
and relation-to-others. The relation of the whole and the parts is untrue to 


this extent, that the notion and the reality of the relation are not in harmony. 
The notion of the whole is to contain parts: but if the whole is taken and 
made what its notion implies, 1.e. if it is divided, it at once ceases to be a 
whole. Things there are no doubt, which correspond to this relation: but for 
that very reason they are low and untrue existences. We must remember, 
however, what ‘untrue’ signifies. When it occurs in a_ philosophical 
discussion, the term ‘untrue’ does not signify that the thing to which it is 
applied is non-existent. A bad state or a sickly body may exist all the same; 
but these things are untrue, because their notion and their reality are out of 
harmony. 

The relation of whole and parts, being the immediate relation, comes 
easy to reflective understanding: and for that reason it often satisfies when 
the question really turns on profounder ties. The limbs and organs for 
instance, of an organic body are not merely parts of it: it is only in their 
unity that they are what they are, and they are unquestionably affected by 
that unity, as they also in turn affect it. These limbs and organs become 
mere parts, only when they pass under the hands of an anatomist, whose 
occupation be it remembered, is not with the living body but with the 
corpse. Not that such analysis is illegitimate: we only mean that the external 
and mechanical relation of whole and parts is not sufficient for us, if we 
want to study organic life in its truth. And if this be so in organic life, it is 
the case to a much greater extent when we apply this relation to the mind 
and the formations of the spiritual world. Psychologists may not expressly 
speak of parts of the soul or mind, but the mode in which this subject is 
treated by the analytic understanding is largely founded on the analogy of 
this finite relation. At least that is so, when the different forms of mental 
activity are enumerated and described merely in their isolation one after 
another, as so-called special powers and faculties. 


Force and the expression of force 


§ 136 


[b] The one-and-same of this correlation (the self-relation found in it) is 
thus immediately a negative self-relation. The correlation is in short the 
mediating process whereby one and the same is first unaffected towards 
difference, and secondly is the negative self-relation, which repels itself as 
reflection-into-self to difference, and invests itself (as reflection-into- 
something-else) with existence, whilst it conversely leads back this 
reflection-into-other to self-relation and indifference. This gives the 
correlation of Force and its Expression (Auferung). 

The relationship of whole and part is the immediate and therefore 
unintelligent (mechanical) relation — a revulsion of self-identity into mere 
variety. Thus we pass from the whole to the parts, and from the parts to the 
whole: in the one we forget its opposition to the other, while each on its 
own account, at one time the whole, at another the parts, is taken to be an 
independent existence. In other words, when the parts are declared to 
subsist in the whole, and the whole to consist of the parts, we have either 
member of the relation at different times taken to be permanently subsistent, 
while the other is non-essential. In its superficial form the mechanical nexus 
consists in the parts being independent of each other and of the whole. 

This relation may be adopted for the progression ad infinitum, in the case 
of the divisibility of matter: and then it becomes an unintelligent alternation 
with the two sides. A thing at one time is taken as a whole: then we go on to 
specify the parts: this specifying is forgotten, and what was a part is 
regarded as a whole: then the specifying of the part comes up again, and so 
on for ever. But if this infinity be taken as the negative which it is, it is the 
negative self-relating element in the correlation — Force, the self-identical 
whole, or immanency — which yet supersedes this immanency and gives 
itself expression; and conversely the expression which vanishes and returns 
into Force. 


Force, notwithstanding this infinity, is also finite: for the content, or the 
one and the same of the Force and its out-putting, is this identity at first 
only for the observer: the two sides of the relation are not yet, each on its 
own account, the concrete identity of that one and same, not yet the totality. 
For one another they are therefore different, and the relationship is a finite 
one. Force consequently requires solicitation from without: it works blindly: 
and on account of this defectiveness of form, the content is also limited and 
accidental. It is not yet genuinely identical with the form: not yet is it as a 
notion and an end; that is to say, it is not intrinsically and actually 
determinate. This difference is most vital, but not easy to apprehend: it will 
assume a clearer formulation when we reach Design. If it be overlooked, it 
leads to the confusion of conceiving God as Force, a confusion from which 
Herder’s God especially suffers. 

It is often said that the nature of Force itself is unknown and only its 
manifestation apprehended. But, in the first place, it may be replied, every 
article in the import of Force is the same as what is specified in the 
Expression: and the explanation of a phenomenon by a Force is a mere 
tautology. What is supposed to remain unknown, therefore, is really nothing 
but the empty form of reflection-into-self, by which alone the Force is 
distinguished from the Expression — and that form too is something 
familiar. It is a form that does not make the slightest addition to the content 
and to the law, which have to be discovered from the phenomenon alone. 
Another assurance always given is that to speak of forces implies no theory 
as to their nature: and that being so, it is impossible to see why the form of 
Force has been introduced into the sciences at all. In the second place the 
nature of Force is undoubtedly unknown: we are still without any necessity 
binding and connecting its content together in itself, as we are without 
necessity in the content, in so far as it is expressly limited and hence has its 
character by means of another thing outside it. 


(1) Compared with the immediate relation of whole and parts, the 
relation between force and its putting-forth may be considered infinite. In it 
that identity of the two sides is realised, which in the former relation only 
existed for the observer. The whole, though we can see that it consists of 
parts, ceases to be a whole when it is divided: whereas force is only shown 
to be force when it exerts itself, and in its exercise only comes back to 
itself. The exercise is only force once more. Yet, on further examination 
even this relation will appear finite, and finite in virtue of this mediation: 
just as, conversely, the relation of whole and parts is obviously finite in 
virtue of its immediacy. The first and simplest evidence for the finitude of 
the mediated relation of force and its exercise is, that each and every force 
is conditioned and requires something else than itself for its subsistence. For 
instance, a special vehicle of magnetic force, as is well known, is iron, the 
other properties of which, such as its colour, specific weight, or relation to 
acids, are independent of this connection with magnetism. The same thing 
is seen in all other forces, which from one end to the other are found to be 
conditioned and mediated by something else than themselves. Another 
proof of the finite nature of force is that it requires solicitation before it can 
put itself forth. That through which the force 1s solicited, is itself another 
expression of force, which cannot put itself forth without similar 
solicitation. This brings us either to a repetition of the infinite progression, 
or to a reciprocity of soliciting and being solicited. In either case we have 
no absolute beginning of motion. Force is not as yet, like the final cause, 
inherently self-determining: the content is given to it as determined, and 
force, when it exerts itself, 1s, according to the phrase, blind in its working. 
That phrase implies the distinction between abstract force-manifestation and 
teleological action. 

(2) The oft-repeated statement, that the exercise of the force and not the 
force itself admits of being known, must be rejected as groundless. It is the 


very essence of force to manifest itself, and thus in the totality of 
manifestation, conceived as a law, we at the same time discover the force 
itself. And yet this assertion that force in its own self is unknowable betrays 
a well-grounded presentiment that this relation is finite. The several 
manifestations of a force at first meet us in indefinite multiplicity, and in 
their isolation seem accidental: but, reducing this multiplicity to its inner 
unity, which we term force, we see that the apparently contingent is 
necessary, by recognising the law that rules it. But the different forces 
themselves are a multiplicity again, and in their mere juxtaposition seem to 
be contingent. Hence in empirical physics, we speak of the forces of 
gravity, magnetism, electricity, etc., and in psychology of the forces of 
memory, imagination, will, and all the other faculties. All this multiplicity 
again excites a craving to know these different forces as a single whole, nor 
would this craving be appeased even if the several forces were traced back 
to one common primary force. Such a primary force would be really no 
more than an empty abstraction, with as little content as the abstract thing- 
in-itself. And besides this, the correlation of force and manifestation is 
essentially a mediated correlation (of reciprocal dependence), and it must 
therefore contradict the notion of force to view it as primary or resting on 
itself. 

Such being the case with the nature of force, though we may consent to 
let the world be called a manifestation of divine forces, we should object to 
have God himself viewed as a mere force. For force is after all a 
subordinate and finite category. At the so-called renaissance of the sciences, 
when steps were taken to trace the single phenomena of nature back to 
underlying forces, the Church branded the enterprise as impious. The 
argument of the Church was as follows. If it be the forces of gravitation, of 
vegetation, etc., which occasion the movements of the heavenly bodies, the 
growth of plants, etc., there 1s nothing left for divine providence, and God 


sinks to the level of a leisurely onlooker, surveying this play of forces. The 
students of nature, it is true, and Newton more than others, when they 
employed the reflective category of force to explain natural phenomena, 
have expressly pleaded that the honour of God, as the Creator and Governor 
of the world, would not thereby be impaired. Still the logical issue of this 
explanation by means of forces is that the inferential understanding 
proceeds to fix each of these forces, and to maintain them in their finitude 
as ultimate. And contrasted with this de-infinitised world of independent 
forces and matters, the only terms in which it is possible still to describe 
God will present him in the abstract infinity of an unknowable supreme 
Being in some other world far away. This is precisely the position of 
materialism, and of modern ‘freethinking’, whose theology ignores what 
God is and restricts itself to the mere fact that he is. In this dispute therefore 
the Church and the religious mind have to a certain extent the right on their 
side. The finite forms of understanding certainly fail to fulfil the conditions 
for a knowledge either of Nature or of the formations in the world of Mind 
as they truly are. Yet on the other side it is impossible to overlook the 
formal right which, in the first place, entitles the empirical sciences to 
vindicate the night of thought to know the existent world in all the speciality 
of its content, and to seek something further than the bare statement of mere 
abstract faith that God created and governs the world. When our religious 
consciousness, resting on the authority of the Church, teaches us that God 
created the world by his almighty will, that he guides the stars in their 
courses, and vouchsafes to all his creatures their existence and their well- 
being, the question Why? is still left to answer. Now it is the answer to this 
question which forms the common task of empirical science and of 
philosophy. When religion refuses to recognise this problem, or the right to 
put it, and appeals to the unsearchableness of the decrees of God, it is taking 
up the same agnostic ground as is taken by the mere Enlightenment of 


understanding. Such an appeal is no better than an arbitrary dogmatism, 
which contravenes the express command of Christianity, to know God in 
spirit and in truth, and is prompted by a humility which is not Christian, but 
born of ostentatious bigotry. 


§ 137 


Force is a whole, which is in its own self negative self-relation; and as such 
a whole it continually pushes itself off from itself and puts itself forth. But 
since this reflection-into-another (corresponding to the distinction between 
the Parts of the Whole) is equally a reflection-into-self, this out-putting is 
the way and means by which Force that returns back into itself is as a Force. 
The very act of out-putting accordingly sets in abeyance the diversity of the 
two sides which is found in this correlation, and expressly states the identity 
which virtually constitutes their content. The truth of Force and utterance 
therefore is that relation, in which the two sides are distinguished only as 
Outward and Inward. 


§ 138 


The Inward (Interior) is the ground, when it stands as the mere form of the 
one side of the Appearance and the Correlation — the empty form of 
reflection-into-self. As a counterpart to it stands the Outward (Exterior) — 
Existence — also as form of the other side of the correlation, with the 
empty characteristic of reflection-into-something-else. But Inward and 
Outward are identified: and their identity is identity brought to fullness in 
the content, that unity of reflection-into-self and reflection-into-other which 
was forced to appear in the movement of force. Both are the same one 
identity, and this unity makes them the content. 


§ 139 


In the first place then, Exterior is the same content as Interior. What is 
inwardly is also found outwardly, and vice versa. The appearance shows 
nothing that is not in the essence, and in the essence there is nothing but 
what is manifested. 


§ 140 


In the second place, Inward and Outward, as formal terms, are also 
reciprocally opposed, and that thoroughly. The one is the abstraction of 
identity with self; the other mere multiplicity or reality. But as stages of the 
one form, they are essentially identical so that whatever is at first explicitly 
put only in the one abstraction, is also plainly and at one step in the other. 
Therefore what is only internal is also only external: and what is only 
external, is so far only at first internal. 

It is the customary mistake of reflection to take essence to be merely the 
interior. If it be so taken, even this way of looking at it is purely external, 
and that sort of essence is the empty external abstraction. 


Ins Innere der Natur 
Dringt kein erschaffner Geist, 
Zu glicklich wenn er nur 


De dussere Schaale weisst. 


It ought rather to have been said that, if the essence of nature is ever 
described as the inner part, the person who so describes it only knows its 
outer shell. In Being as a whole, or even in mere sense-perception, the 
notion is at first only an inward, and for that very reason is something 
external to Being, a subjective thinking and being, devoid of truth. In 
Nature as well as in Mind, so long as the notion, design, or law are at first 
the inner capacity, mere possibilities, they are first only an external, 
inorganic nature, the knowledge of a third person, alien force, and the like. 


As a man is outwardly, that is to say in his actions (not of course in his 
merely bodily outwardness), so he is inwardly: and if his virtue, morality, 
etc. are only inwardly his — that is if they exist only in his intentions and 
sentiments, and his outward acts are not identical with them — the one half 
of him is as hollow and empty as the other. 

The relation of Outward and Inward unites the two relations that 
precede, and at the same time sets in abeyance mere relativity and 
phenomenality in general. Yet so long as understanding keeps the Inward 
and Outward fixed in their separation, they are empty forms, the one as null 
as the other. Not only in the study of nature, but also of the spiritual world, 
much depends on a just appreciation of the relation of inward and outward, 
and especially on avoiding the misconception that the former only is the 
essential point on which everything turns, while the latter is unessential and 
trivial. We find this mistake made when, as is often done, the difference 
between nature and mind is traced back to the abstract difference between 
inner and outer. As for nature, it certainly is in the gross external, not 
merely to the mind, but even on its own part. But to call it external ‘in the 
gross’ is not to imply an abstract externality — for there is no such thing. It 
means rather that the Idea which forms the common content of nature and 
mind, is found in nature as outward only, and for that very reason only 
inward. The abstract understanding, with its ‘either-or’, may struggle 
against this conception of nature. It is none the less obviously found in our 
other modes of consciousness, particularly in religion. It is the lesson of 
religion that nature, no less than the spiritual world, is a revelation of God: 
but with this distinction, that while nature never gets so far as to be 
conscious of its divine essence, that consciousness is the express problem of 
the mind, which in the matter of that problem is as yet finite. Those who 
look upon the essence of nature as mere inwardness, and therefore 


inaccessible to us, take up the same line as that ancient creed which 


regarded God as envious and jealous; a creed which both Plato and Aristotle 
pronounced against long ago. All that God is, he imparts and reveals; and 
he does so at first in and through nature. 

Any object indeed is faulty and imperfect when it is only inward, and 
thus at the same time only outward, or (which is the same thing) when it is 
only an outward and thus only an inward. For instance, a child, taken in the 
gross as human being, is no doubt a rational creature; but the reason of the 
child as child is at first a mere inward, in the shape of his natural ability or 
vocation, etc. This mere inward, at the same time, has for the child the form 
of a mere outward, in the shape of the will of his parents, the attainments of 
his teachers, and the whole world of reason that environs him. The 
education and instruction of a child aim at making him actually and for 
himself what he is at first only potentially and therefore for others, viz., for 
his grown up friends. The reason, which at first exists in the child only as an 
inner possibility, is actualised through education: and conversely, the child 
by these means becomes conscious that the goodness, religion, and science 
which he had at first looked upon as an outward authority, are his own 
nature. As with the child so it is in this matter with the adult, when, in 
opposition to his true destiny, his intellect and will remain in the bondage of 
the natural man. Thus, the criminal sees the punishment to which he has to 
submit as an act of violence from without; whereas in fact the penalty is 
only the manifestation of his own criminal will. 

From what has now been said, we may learn what to think of a man who, 
when blamed for his shortcomings, or, it may be, his discreditable acts, 
appeals to the (professedly) excellent intentions and sentiments of the inner 
self he distinguishes therefrom. There certainly may be individual cases 
where the malice of outward circumstances frustrates well-meant designs, 
and disturbs the execution of the best-laid plans. But in general even here 
the essential unity between inward and outward is maintained. We are thus 


justified in saying that a man is what he does; and the lying vanity which 
consoles itself with the feeling of inward excellence may be confronted 
with the words of the Gospel: ‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’ That 
grand saying applies primarily in a moral and religious aspect, but it also 
holds good in reference to performances in art and science. The keen eye of 
a teacher who perceives in his pupil decided evidences of talent, may lead 
him to state his opinion that a Raphael or a Mozart lies hidden in the boy: 
and the result will show how far such an opinion was well-founded. But if a 
daub of a painter, or a poetaster, soothe themselves by the conceit that their 
head is full of high ideas, their consolation is a poor one; and if they insist 
on being judged not by their actual works but by their projects, we may 
safely reject their pretensions as unfounded and unmeaning. The converse 
case however also occurs. In passing judgment on men who have 
accomplished something great and good, we often make use of the false 
distinction between inward and outward. All that they have accomplished, 
we say, 1s outward merely; inwardly they were acting from some very 
different motive, such as a desire to gratify their vanity or other unworthy 
passion. This is the spirit of envy. Incapable of any great action of its own, 
envy tries hard to depreciate greatness and to bring it down to its own level. 
Let us, rather, recall the fine expression of Goethe, that there is no remedy 
but Love against great superiorities of others. We may seek to rob men’s 
great actions of their grandeur, by the insinuation of hypocrisy; but, though 
it is possible that men in an instance now and then may dissemble and 
disguise a good deal, they cannot conceal the whole of their inner self, 
which infallibly betrays itself in the decursus vitae. Even here it is true that 
a man is nothing but the series of his actions. 

What is called the ‘pragmatic’ writing of history has in modern times 
frequently sinned in its treatment of great historical characters, and defaced 
and tarnished the true conception of them by this fallacious separation of 


the outward and the inward. Not content with telling the unvarnished tale of 
the great acts which have been wrought by the heroes of the world’s history, 
and with acknowledging that their inward being corresponds with the 
import of their acts, the pragmatic historian fancies himself justified and 
even obliged to trace the supposed secret motives that lie behind the open 
facts of the record. The historian, in that case, is supposed to write with 
more depth in proportion as he succeeds in tearing away the aureole from 
all that has been heretofore held grand and glorious, and in depressing it, so 
far as its origin and proper significance are concerned, to the level of vulgar 
mediocrity. To make these pragmatic researches in history easier, it is usual 
to recommend the study of psychology, which is supposed to make us 
acquainted with the real motives of human actions. The psychology in 
question however, is only that petty knowledge of men, which looks away 
from the essential and permanent in human nature to fasten its glance on the 
casual and private features shown in isolated instincts and passions. A 
pragmatic psychology ought at least to leave the historian, who investigates 
the motives at the ground of great actions, a choice between the 
‘substantial’ interests of patriotism, justice, religious truth, and the like, on 
the one hand, and the subjective and ‘formal’ interests of vanity, ambition, 
avarice, and the like, on the other. The latter, however, are the motives 
which must be viewed by the pragmatist as really efficient, otherwise the 
assumption of a contrast between inward (the disposition of the agent) and 
the outward (the import of the action) would fall to the ground. But inward 
and outward have in truth the same content; and the right doctrine is the 
very reverse of this pedantic judiciality. If the heroes of history had been 
actuated by subjective and formal interests alone, they would never have 
accomplished what they have. And if we have due regard to the unity 
between the inner and the outer, we must own that great men willed what 
they did, and did what they willed. 


§ 141 


The empty abstractions, by means of which the one identical content 
perforce continues in the two correlatives, suspend themselves in the 
immediate transition, the one into the other. The content is itself nothing but 
their identity (§ 138): and these abstractions are the seeming of essence, put 
as seeming. By the manifestation of force the inward is put into existence: 
but this putting 1s the mediation by empty abstractions. In its own self the 
intermediating process vanishes to the immediacy, in which the inward and 
the outward are absolutely identical and their difference is distinctly no 
more than assumed and imposed. This identity is Actuality. 


C. ACTUALITY 
Substantiality - Causality - Reciprocity 
§ 142 


Actuality is the unity, become immediate, of essence with existence, or of 
inward with outward. The utterance of the actual is the actual itself: so that 
in this utterance it remains just as essential, and only is essential, in so far as 
it is immediate external existence. 

We have ere this met Being and Existence as forms of the immediate. 
Being is, in general, unreflected immediacy and transition into another. 
Existence is immediate unity of being and reflection: hence appearance; it 
comes from the ground, and falls to the ground. 

In actuality this unity is explicitly put, and the two sides of the relation 
identified. Hence the actual is exempted from transition, and its externality 
is its energising. In that energising it is reflected into itself: 1ts existence is 
only the manifestation of itself, not of another. 

Exists but not Real 


Actuality and thought (or Idea) are often absurdly opposed. How commonly 
we hear people saying that, though no objection can be urged against the 
truth and correctness of a certain thought, there is nothing of the kind to be 
seen in reality, or it cannot be actually carried out! People who use such 
language only prove that they have not properly apprehended the nature 
either of thought or of actuality. Thought in such a case is, one the one 
hand, the synonym for a subjective conception, plan, intention, or the like, 
just as actuality, on the other, is made synonymous with external and 
sensible existence. This is all very well in common life, where great laxity 
is allowed in the categories and the names given to them; and it may of 
course happen that, e.g., the plan, or so-called idea, say, of a certain method 
of taxation , is good and advisable in the abstract, but that nothing of the 
sort is found in so-called actuality, or could possibly be carried out under 
the given conditions. But when the abstract understanding gets hold of these 
categories and exaggerates the distinction they imply into a hard and fast 
line of contrast, when it tells us that in this actual world we must knock 
ideas out of our heads, it is necessary energetically to protest against these 
doctrines, alike in the name of science and of sound reason. For on the one 
hand Ideas are not confined to our heads merely, nor is the Idea, on the 
whole, so feeble as to leave the question of its actualisation or non- 
actualisation dependent on our will. The Idea is rather the absolutely active 
as well as actual. 


The Actual is Real 

And on the other hand actuality is not so bad and irrational, as purblind 
or wrong-headed and muddle-brained would-be reformers imagine. So far is 
actuality, as distinguished from mere appearance, and primarily presenting a 
unity of inward and outward, from being in contrariety with reason, that it is 


rather thoroughly reasonable, and everything which is not reasonable must 


on that very ground cease to be held actual. The same view may be traced in 
the usages of educated speech, which declines to give the name of real poet 
or real statesman to a poet or a statesman who can do nothing really 
meritorious or reasonable. 

In that vulgar conception of actuality which mistakes for what is 
palpable and directly obvious to the senses, we must seek the ground of a 
widespread prejudice about the relation of the philosophy of Aristotle to 
that of Plato. Popular opinion makes the difference to be as follows. While 
Plato recognises the idea and only the idea as the truth, Aristotle, rejecting 
the idea, keeps to what is actual, and is on that account to be considered the 
founder and chief of empiricism. On this it may be remarked: that it is not 
the vulgar actuality of what is immediately at hand, but the idea as actuality. 
Where then lies the controversy of Aristotle against Plato? It lies in this: 
Aristotle calls the Platonic idea a mere dynamis, and establishes in 
opposition to Plato that the idea, which both equally recognise to be the 
only truth, is essentially to be viewed as an energeia, in other words, as the 
inward which is quite to the fore, or as unity of inner and outer, or as 


actuality, in the emphatic sense here given to the word. 
Actuality 1s concrete 
§ 143 


Such a concrete category as Actuality includes the characteristics aforesaid 
and their difference, and is therefore also the development of them, in such 
a way that, as it has them, they are at the same time plainly understood to be 
a Show, to be assumed or imposed. 

Possibility 

[a] Viewed as an identity in general, Actuality is first of all Possibility — 
the reflection-into-self which, as in contrast with the concrete unity of the 


actual, is taken and made an abstract and unessential essentiality. Possibility 
is what is essential to reality, but in such a way that it is at the same time 
only a possibility. 

It was probably the import of Possibility which induced Kant to regard it 
along with necessity and actuality as Modalities, ‘since these categories do 
not in the least increase the notion as object, but only express its relation to 
the faculty of knowledge’. For Possibility is really the bare abstraction of 
reflection-into-self - what was formerly called the Inward, only that it is 
now taken to mean the external inward, lifted out of reality and with the 
being of a mere supposition, and is thus, sure enough, supposed only as a 
bare modality, an abstraction which comes short, and, in more concrete 
terms, belongs only to subjective thought. It is otherwise with Actuality and 
Necessity. They are anything but a mere sort and mode for something else: 
in fact the very reverse of that. If they are supposed, it is as the concrete, but 
not merely suppositions, but intrinsically complete. 

As Possibility is, in the first instance, the mere form of identity-with-self 
(as compared with the concrete which is actual), the rule for it merely is that 
a thing must not be self-contradictory. Thus everything is possible; for an 
act of abstraction can give any content this form of identity. Everything 
however is as impossible as it is possible. In every content - which is and 
must be concrete - the speciality of its nature may be viewed as a 
specialised contrariety and in that way as a contradiction. Nothing therefore 
can be more meaningless than to speak of such possibility and impossibility. 

In philosophy in particular, there should never be a word said of showing 
that “It is possible’, or “There is still another possibility”, or, to adopt 
another phraseology, “It is conceivable”. The same consideration should 
warn the writer of history against employing a category which has now 
been explained to be on its own merits, untrue: but the subtlety of the empty 


understanding finds its chief pleasure in the fantastic ingenuity of 
suggesting possibilities and lots of possibilities. 

Possible and Actual 

Our picture-thought is at first disposed to see in possibility the richer and 
more comprehensive, in actuality the poorer and narrower category. 
Everything, it is said, is possible, but everything which is possible is not on 
that account actual. In real truth, however, if we deal with them as thoughts, 
actuality is the more comprehensive, because it is the concrete thought 
which includes possibility as an abstract element. And that superiority is to 
some extent expressed in our ordinary mode of thought when we speak of 
the possible, in distinction from the actual, as only possible. Possibility is 
often said to consist in a thing’s being thinkable. 

‘Think’ however, in this use of the word, only means to conceive any 
content under the form of an abstract identity. Now, every content can be 
brought under this form, since nothing is required except to separate it from 
the relation in which it stands. Hence, any content, however absurd and 
nonsensical, can be viewed as possible. It is possible that the moon may fall 
upon the Earth tonight; for the moon is a body separate from the Earth and 
may as well fall down upon it as a stone thrown into the air does. .. . In 
language like this about possibilities, it is chiefly the law of sufficient 
ground or reason which is manipulated in the style already explained. 
Everything, it is said, is possible, for which you can state some ground. The 
less education a man has, or in other words, the less he knows of the 
specific connection of the objects to which he directs his observations, the 
greater 1s his tendency to launch out into all sorts of empty possibilities. An 
instance of this habit in the political sphere is seen in the pot-house 
politician. In practical life too it is no uncommon thing to see ill will and 
indolence slink behind the category of possibility, in order to escape definite 
obligations. To such conduct the same remarks apply as were made in 


connection with the law of sufficient ground. Reasonable and practical men 
refused to be imposed upon by the possible, for the simple ground that it is 
possible only. They stick to the actual (not meaning by that word merely 
whatever immediately is now and here). Many of the proverbs of common 
life express the same contempt for what is abstractly possible. ‘A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush’. 

Everything is Possible? 

After all, there is as good reason for taking everything to be impossible 
as to be possible: for every content (a content is always concrete) includes 
not only diverse but even opposite characteristics. Nothing is so impossible 
for instance, as this, that I am: for ‘I’ is at the same time simple self-relation 
and, as undoubtedly, relation to something else. The same may be seen in 
every other fact in the natural or spiritual world. Matter, it may be said, is 
impossible: for it is the unity of attraction and repulsion. The same is true of 
life, law, freedom ... 


Generally speaking, it is the empty understanding which haunts these empty 
forms: and the business of philosophy in the matter is to show how null and 
meaningless they are. Whether a thing is possible or impossible, depends 
altogether on the subject-matter: that is, on the sum total of the elements in 
actuality, which, as it opens itself out, discloses itself to be necessity. 


§ 144 


[b] Contingency (accidents) But the Actual in its distinction from 
possibility (which is reflection-into-self) is only the outward concrete, the 
unessential immediate. In other words, to such extent as the actual is 
primarily the simple merely immediate unity of Inward and Outward, it is 


obviously made an unessential outward, and thus at the same time it is 


merely inward, the abstraction of reflection-into-self. Hence it is itself 
characterised as a merely possible. When thus valued at the rate of a mere 
possibility, the actual is a Contingent or Accidental, and, conversely, 
possibility is mere Accident itself or Chance. 


Possibility and Contingency 
§ 145 


Possibility and Contingency are the two factors of Actuality - Inward and 
Outward, put as mere forms which constitute the externality of the actual. 
They have their reflection-into-self on the body of actual fact, or content, 
with its intrinsic definitiveness which gives essential ground of their 
characterisation. The finitude of the contingent and the possible lies, 
therefore, as we now see, in the distinction of the form-determination from 
the content: and, therefore, it depends on the content alone whether 
anything is contingent and possible. 

Free Will 

As possibility is the mere inside of actuality, it is for that reason a mere 
outside actuality, in other words, Contingency. The contingent, roughly 
speaking, is what has the ground of its being not in itself but in somewhat 
else. Such is the aspect under which actuality first comes before 
consciousness, and which is often mistaken for actuality itself. But the 
contingent is only one side of the actual - the side namely, of reflection on 
somewhat else. It is the actual, in the signification of something merely 
possible. Accordingly we consider the contingent to be what may or may 
not be, what may be in one way or another, whose being or not-being, and 
whose being in this way or otherwise, depends not upon itself but on 
something else. 


To overcome this contingency is, roughly speaking, the problem of science 
on the one hand; as in the range of practice, on the other, the end of action is 
to rise above the contingency of the will, or above caprice. It has however 
often happened, most of all in modern times, that contingency has been 
unwarrantably elevated, and has a value attached to it, both in nature and in 
the world of the mind, to which it has no just claim. Frequently, Nature, to 
take it first, has been chiefly admired for the richness and variety of its 
structures. Apart however from what disclosure it contains of the Idea, this 
richness gratifies none of the higher interests of Reason, and its vast variety 
of structures, organic and inorganic, affords us only the spectacle of a 
contingency losing itself in vagueness. At any rate, the chequered scene 
presented by the several varieties of animals and plants, conditioned as it is 
by outward circumstances - the complex changes in configuration and 
grouping of clouds, and the like - ought not to be ranked higher than the 
equally casual fancies of the mind which surrenders itself to its own 
caprices. The wonderment with which such phenomena are welcomed is a 
most abstract frame of mind, from which one should advance to a closer 


insight into the inner harmony and uniformity of nature. 


Of contingency in respect of the Will it is especially important to form a 
proper estimate. The Freedom of the Will is an expression that often means 
mere free choice, or the will in the form of contingency. Freedom of choice, 
or the capacity for determining ourselves towards one thing or another, or is 
undoubtedly a vital element in the will (which is in its very notion free); but 
instead of being freedom itself, it 1s only in the first instance a freedom in 
form. The genuinely free will, which includes free choice as suspended, is 
conscious to itself that its content 1s intrinsically firm and fast, and knows it 
at the same time to be thoroughly its own. A will, on the contrary, which 
remains standing on the grade of option, even supposing it does decide in 


favour of what is in import right and true, is always haunted by the conceit 
that it might, if it had so pleased, have decided in favour of the reverse 
course. When more narrowly examined, free choice is seen to be a 
contradiction, to this extent, that its form and content stand in antithesis. 
The matter of choice is given, and known as a content dependent not on the 
will itself, but on outward circumstances. In reference to such a given 
content, freedom lies only in the form of choosing, which, as it is only a 
freedom in form, may consequently be regarded as freedom only in 
supposition. On an ultimate analysis it will be seen that the same 
outwardness of circumstances, on which is founded the content that the will 
finds to its hand, can alone account for the will giving its decision for the 
one and not the other of the two alternatives. 

Although contingency, as it has thus been shown, is only one aspect in 
the whole of actuality, and therefore not to be mistaken for the whole of 
actuality, and therefore not to be mistaken for actuality itself, it has no less 
than the rest of the forms of the idea its due office in the world of objects. 
This is, in the first place, seen in Nature. On the surface of Nature, so to 
speak, Chance ranges unchecked, and the contingency must simply be 
recognised, without the pretension sometimes erroneously ascribed to 
philosophy, in seeking to find it in a could-only-be-so-and-not-otherwise. 
Nor is contingency less visible in the world of Mind. The Will, as we have 
already remarked, includes contingency under the shape of option or free 
choice, but only as a vanishing and abrogated element. In respect of Mind 
and its works, just as in the case of Nature, we must guard against being so 
far misled by a well-meant endeavour after rational knowledge, as to try to 
exhibit the necessity of phenomena which are marked by a decided 
contingency, or, as the phrase is, to construe them a priori. Thus in 
language (although it be, as it were, the body of thought) Chance still 


unquestionably plays a decided part; and the same is true of the creations of 
law, of art, etc. 

The problem of science, and especially of philosophy, undoubtedly 
consists in eliciting the necessity concealed under the semblance of 
contingency. That, however, is far from meaning that the contingent belongs 
to our subjective conception alone, and must therefore be simply set aside, 
if we wish to get at the truth. All scientific researches which pursue this 
tendency exclusively lay themselves open to the charge of mere jugglery 


and an over-strained precisionism. 
Condition 
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When more closely examined, what the aforesaid outward side of actuality 
implies is this. Contingency, which is actuality in its immediacy, is the self- 
identical, essentially only as a supposition which is no sooner made than it 
is revoked and leaves an existent externality. In this way, the external 
contingency is something pre-supposed, the immediate existence of which 
is at the same time a possibility, and has the vocation to be suspended, to be 
the possibility of something else. Now this possibility is the Condition. 

The Contingent, as the immediate actuality, is at the same time, the 
possibility of somewhat else - no longer however, the abstract possibility 
which we had at first, but the possibility which is. And a possibility existent 
is a Condition. By the Condition of a thing we mean first, an existence, in 
short an immediate, and secondly the vocation of this immediate to be 
suspended and subserve the actualising of something else. Immediate 
actuality is in general as such never what it ought to be; it is a finite 
actuality with an inherent flaw, and its vocation is to be consumed. But the 
other aspect of actuality is its essentiality. This is primarily the inside which 


as a mere possibility is no less destined to be suspended. Possibility thus 
suspended is the issuing of a new actuality, of which the first immediate 
actuality was the pre-supposition. Here we see the alternation which is 
involved in the notion of a Condition. The Conditions of a thing seem at 
first sight to involve no bias any way. Really however, an immediate 
actuality of this kind includes in it the germ of something else altogether. At 
first, this something else is only a possibility: but the form of possibility is 
soon suspended and translated into actuality. This new actuality thus issuing 
is the very inside of the immediate actuality which uses it up. Thus, there 
comes into being quite another shape of things, and yet it is not an other: for 
the first actuality is only put as what it in essence was. The conditions 
which are sacrificed, which fall to the ground and are spent, only unite with 
themselves in the other actuality. Such in general is the nature of the process 
of actuality. The actual is no mere case of immediate Being, but, as essential 
Being, a suspension of its own immediacy, and thereby mediating itself 
with itself. 


Real Possibility 
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When this externality (of actuality) is thus developed into a circle of the two 
categories of possibility and immediate actuality, showing the 
intermediation of the one by the other, it is what is called Real Possibility. 
Being such a circle, further, it is the totality, and thus the content, the actual 
fact or affair in its all-round definiteness. While in like manner, if we look 
at the distinction between the two characteristics in this unity, it realises the 
concrete totality of the form, the immediate self-translation of inner into 
outer, and of outer into inner. This self-movement of the form is Activity, 
carrying into effect the fact or affair as a real ground which is self- 


suspended to actuality, and carrying into effect the contingent actuality, the 
conditions, i.e. it is their reflection-into-self, and their self-suspension to 
another actuality of the actual fact. If all the conditions are at hand, the fact 
(event) must be actual; and the fact itself is one of the conditions: for being 
in the first place only inner, it is in fact itself only pre-supposed. Developed 
actuality, as the coincident alternation of inner and outer, the alternation of 
their opposite motions combined into a single motion, 1s Necessity. 

Necessity 

Necessity has been defined, and rightly so, as the union of possibility 
and actuality. This mode of expression, however, gives a superficial and 
therefore unintelligible description of the very difficult notion of necessity. 
It is difficult because it is the notion itself, only that its stages or factors are 
still as actualities, which are yet at the same time to be viewed as forms 
only, collapsing and transient. In the two following paragraphs, therefore, 
an exposition of the factors which constitute necessity must be given at 
greater length. 

Blind Necessity 

When anything is said to be necessary, the first question we ask is: Why? 
Anything necessary accordingly comes before us as something due to a 
supposition, the result of certain antecedents. If we go no further than mere 
derivation from antecedents, however, we have not gained a complete 
notion of what necessity means. What is merely derivative, is what it is, not 
through itself, but through something else: and in this way, it too is merely 
contingent. What is necessary on the other hand, we would have to be what 
it is through itself: and thus, although derivative, it must still contain the 
antecedent whence it is derived as a vanishing element in itself. Hence we 
say of what is necessary, ‘It is’. We thus hold it to be simple, self-relation, 
in which all dependence on something else is removed. 


Necessity is often said to be blind. If that means that in the process of 
necessity the End or final cause is not explicitly and overtly present, the 
statement is correct. The process of necessity begins with the existence of 
scattered circumstances which appear to have no interconnection and no 
concern one with another. These circumstances are an immediate actuality 
which collapses, and out of this negation a new actuality proceeds. Here we 
have a content which in point of form is doubled, once as content of the 
final realised fact, and once as content of the scattered circumstances which 
appear as if they were positive, and make themselves at first felt in that 
character. The latter content is in itself nought and is accordingly inverted 
into its negative, thus becoming content of the realised fact. The immediate 
circumstances fall to the ground as conditions, but are at the same time 
retained as content of the ultimate reality. From such circumstances and 
conditions there has, as we say, proceeded quite another thing, and it is for 
that reason that we call this process of necessity blind. If on the contrary we 
consider teleological action, we have in the end of action a content which is 
already foreknown. This activity therefore is not blind but seeing. To say 
that the world is ruled by Providence implies that design, as what has been 
absolutely predetermined, is the active principle, so that the issue 
corresponds to what has been fore-known and forewilled. 

The theory however which regards the world as determined through 
necessity and the belief in a divine providence are by no means mutually 
excluding points of view. The intellectual principle underlying the idea of 
divine providence will hereafter be shown to be the notion. But the notion is 
the truth of necessity, which it contains in suspension in itself; just as, 
conversely, necessity is the notion implicit. Necessity is blind only so long 
as it is not understood. There is nothing therefore more mistaken than the 
charge of blind fatalism made against the Philosophy of History, when it 
takes for its problem to understand the necessity of every event. The 


philosophy of history rightly understood takes the rank of a Theodicee; and 
those, who fancy they honour Divine Providence by excluding necessity 
from it, are really degrading it by this exclusiveness to a blind and irrational 
caprice. In the simple language of the religious mind which speaks of God’s 
eternal and immutable decrees, there is implied an express recognition that 
necessity forms part of the essence of God. In his difference from God, 
man, with his own private opinion and will, follows the call of caprice and 
arbitrary humour, and thus often finds his acts turn out something quite 
different from what he had meant and willed. But God knows what he wills, 
is determined in his eternal will neither by accident from within nor from 
without, and what he wills he also accomplishes, irresistibly. 

Necessity gives a point of view which has important bearings upon our 
sentiments and behaviour. When we look upon events as necessary, our 
situation seems at first sight to lack freedom completely. In the creed of the 
ancients, as we know, necessity figured as Destiny. The modern point of 
view, on the contrary, is that of Consolation. And Consolation means that, if 
we renounce our aims and interests, we do so only in prospect of receiving 
compensation. Destiny, on the contrary, leaves no room for Consolation. 
But a close examination of the ancient feeling about destiny will not by any 
means reveal a sense of bondage to its power. Rather the reverse. This will 
clearly appear, if we remember that the sense of bondage springs from 
inability to surmount the antithesis, and from looking at what is, and what 
happens, as contradictory to what ought to be and happen. In the ancient 
mind the feeling was more of the following kind: Because such a thing is, it 
is, and as it is, so ought it to be. Here there is no contrast to be seen, and 
therefore no sense of bondage, no pain, and no sorrow. True, indeed, as 
already remarked, this attitude towards destiny is void of consolation. But 
then, on the other hand, it is a frame of mind which does not need 
consolation, so long as personal subjectivity has not acquired its infinite 


significance. It is this point on which special stress should be laid in 
comparing the ancient sentiment with that of the modern and Christian 
world. 

By Subjectivity, however, we may understand, in the first place, only the 
natural and finite subjectivity, with its contingent and arbitrary content of 
private interests and inclinations — all, in short, that we call person as 
distinguished from thing: taking ‘thing’ in the emphatic sense of the word 
(in which we use the (correct) expression that it is a question of things and 
not of persons). In this sense of subjectivity we cannot help admiring the 
tranquil resignation of the ancients to destiny, and feeling that it is a much 
higher and worthier mood than that of the moderns, who obstinately pursue 
their subjective aims, and when they find themselves constrained to resign 
the hope of reaching them, console themselves with the prospect of a 
reward in some other shape. But the term subjectivity is not to be confined 
merely to the bad and finite kind of it which is contrasted with the thing 
(fact). In its truth subjectivity is immanent in the fact, and as a subjectivity 
thus infinite is the very truth of the fact. Thus regarded, the doctrine of 
consolation receives a newer and a higher significance. It is in this sense 
that the Christian religion is to be regarded as the religion of consolation, 
and even of absolute consolation. Christianity, we know, teaches that God 
wishes all men to be saved. That teaching declares that subjectivity has an 
infinite value. And that consoling power of Christianity just lies in the fact 
that God himself is in it known as the absolute subjectivity, so that, 
inasmuch as subjectivity involves the element of particularity, our particular 
personality too is recognised not merely as something to be solely and 
simply nullified, but as at the same time something to be preserved. The 
gods of the ancient world were also, it is true, looked upon as personal; but 
the personality of a Zeus and an Apollo is not a real personality: it is only a 
figure in the mind. In other words, these gods are mere personifications, 


which, being such, do not know themselves, and are only known. An 
evidence of this defect and this powerlessness of the old gods is found even 
in the religious beliefs of antiquity. In the ancient creeds not only men, but 
even gods, were represented as subject to destiny, a destiny which we must 
conceive as necessity not unveiled, and thus as something wholly 
impersonal, selfless, and blind. On the other hand, the Christian God is God 
not known merely but also self-knowing; he is a personality not merely 
figured in our minds, but rather absolutely actual. 

We must refer to the Philosophy of Religion for a further discussion of 
the points here touched. But we may note in passing how important it is for 
any man to meet everything that befalls him with the spirit of the old 
proverb which describes each man as the architect of his own fortune That 
means that it is only himself after all of which a man has the usufruct. The 
other way would be to lay the blame of whatever we experience upon other 
men, upon unfavourable circumstances, and the like. And this is a fresh 
example of the language of unfreedom, and at the same time the spring of 
discontent. If man saw, on the contrary, that whatever happens to him is 
only the outcome of himself, and that he only bears his own guilt, he would 
stand free, and in everything that came upon him would have the 
consciousness that he suffered no wrong. A man who lives in dispeace with 
himself and his lot commits much that is perverse and amiss, for no other 
reason than because of the false opinion that he is wronged by others. No 
doubt too there is a great deal of chance in what befalls us. But the chance 
has its root in the ‘natural’ man. So long however as a man is otherwise 
conscious that he is free, his harmony of soul and peace of mind will not be 
destroyed by the disagreeables that befall him. It is their view of necessity, 
therefore, which is at the root of the discontent of men, and which in that 
way determines their destiny itself. 


The Process of Necessity 
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Among the three elements in the process of necessity, the Condition, the 
Fact, and the Activity: 

a. The Condition is [a] what is presupposed or ante-stated, i.e. it is not 
only supposed or stated, and so only a correlative to the fact, but also prior, 
and so independent, a contingent and external circumstance which exists 
without respect to the fact. While thus contingent, however, this 
presupposed or ante-stated term, in respect withal of the fact, which is the 
totality, is a complete circle of conditions. [b] The conditions are passive, 
and used as materials for the fact, into the content of which they thus enter. 
They are likewise intrinsically conformable to this content, and already 
contain its whole characteristic. 

b. The Fact is also [a] something presupposed or ante-stated, i.e. it is at 
first, and as supposed, only inner and possible, and also, being prior, as 
independent content by itself. [b] By using up the conditions, it receives its 
external existence, the realisation of the articles of its content, which 
reciprocally correspond to the conditions, so that while it presents itself out 
of these as the facts, it also proceeds from them. 

c. The Activity similarly has [a] an independent existence of its own (as 
man, a character), and at the same time it is possible only where the 
conditions are and the fact. [b] It is the movement which translates the 
conditions into fact, and the latter into the former as the side of existence, or 
rather the movement which educes the fact from the conditions in which it 
is potentially present, and which gives existence to the fact by abolishing 
the existence possessed by the conditions. 

In so far as these three elements stand to each other in the shape of 
independent existences, this process has the aspect of an outward necessity. 
Outward necessity has a limited content for its fact. For the fact is this 


whole, in phase of singleness. But since in its form this whole is external to 


itself, it is self-externalised even in its own self and in its content, and this 
externality, attaching to the fact, is a limit of 1ts content. 


The Circle of Circumstances 
§ 149 


Necessity, then, is potentially the one essence, self-same, but not full of 
content, in the reflected light of which its distinctions take the form of 
independent realities. This self-sameness is at the same time, as absolute 
form, the activity which reduces into dependency and mediates into 
immediacy. Whatever is necessary is through another, which is broken up 
into mediating ground (the Fact and the Activity) and an immediate 
actuality, or accidental circumstance, which is at the same time a Condition. 
The necessary, being through an other, is not in and for itself: hypothetical, 
it is a mere result of assumption. But this intermediation is just as 
immediate however as the abrogation of itself. The ground and contingent 
condition is translated into immediacy, by which that dependency is now 
lifted up into actuality, and the fact has closed with itself. In this return to 
itself, the necessary simply and positively is, as unconditioned actuality. 
The necessary is so, mediated through a circle of circumstances: it is so, 
because the circumstances are so, and at the same time it is so, unmediated: 


it is so, because it 1s. 
(a) The Relationship of Substantiality 
§ 150 


The necessary is in itself an absolute correlation of elements, i.e. the 
process developed (in the preceding paragraphs), in which the correlation 


also suspends itself to absolute identity. 


In its immediate form it is the relationship of Substance and Accident. 
The absolute self-identity of this relationship is Substance as such, which as 
necessity gives the negative to this form of inwardness, and thus invests 
itself with actuality, but which also gives the negative to this outward thing. 
In this negativity, the actual, as immediate, is only an accidental which 
through this bare possibility passes over into another actuality. This 
transition is the identity of substance, regarded as form-activity. 


Substance 
§ 151 


Substance is accordingly the totality of the Accidents, revealing itself in 
them as their absolute negativity (that is to say, as absolute power) and at 
the same time as the wealth of all content. This content however is nothing 
but that very revelation, since the character (being reflected in itself to make 
content) is only a passing stage of the form which passes away in the power 
of substance. Substantiality is the absolute form-activity and the power of 
necessity: all content is but a vanishing element which merely belongs to 
this position, where there is an absolute revulsion of form and content into 


one another. 


In the history of philosophy we meet with Substance as the principle of 
Spinoza’s system. On the import and value of this much-praised and no-less 
decried philosophy there has been great misunderstanding and a deal of 
talking since the days of Spinoza. The atheism, and as a further charge, the 
pantheism of the system has formed the commonest ground of accusation. 
These cries arise because of Spinoza’s conception of God as substance, and 
substance only. What we are to think of this charge follows, in the first 
instance, from the place which substance takes in the system of the logical 
idea. Though an essential stage in the evolution of the idea, substance is not 


the same with absolute idea, but the idea under the still limited form of 
necessity. 


It is true that God is necessity, or, as we may also put it, that he is the 
absolute Thing: he is however no less the absolute Person. That he is the 
absolute Person however is a point which the philosophy of Spinoza never 
reached: and on that side it falls short of the true notion of God which forms 
the content of religious consciousness in Christianity. Spinoza was by 
descent a Jew; and it is upon the whole the Oriental way of seeing things, 
according to which the nature of the finite world seems frail and transient, 
that has found its intellectual expression in his system. This Oriental view 
of the unity of substance certainly gives the basis for all real further 
development. Still it is not the final idea. It is marked by the absence of the 
principle of the Western world, the principle of individuality, which first 
appeared under a philosophic shape, contemporaneously with Spinoza, in 
the Monadology of Leibnitz. 

From this point we glance back to the alleged atheism of Spinoza. The 
charge will be seen to be unfounded if we remember that his system, instead 
of denying God, rather recognises that he alone really is. Nor can it be 
maintained that the God of Spinoza, although he is described as alone true, 
is not the true God, and therefore as good as no God. If that were a just 
charge, it would only prove that all other systems, where speculation has 
not gone beyond a subordinate stage of the idea — that the Jews and 
Mohammedans who know God only as the Lord — and that even the many 
Christians for whom God is merely the most high, unknowable, and 
transcendent being, are as much atheists as Spinoza. The so-called atheism 
of Spinoza is merely an exaggeration of the fact that he defrauds the 
principle of difference or finitude of its due. Hence his system, as it holds 
that there is properly speaking no world, at any rate that the world has no 


positive being, should rather be styled Acosmism. These considerations will 
also show what is to be said of the charge of Pantheism. If Pantheism 
means, as it often does, the doctrine which takes finite things in their 
finitude and in the complex of them to be God, we must acquit the system 
of Spinoza of the crime of Pantheism. For in that system, finite things and 
the world as a whole are denied all truth. On the other hand, the philosophy 
which is Acosmism is for that reason certainly pantheistic. 

The shortcoming thus acknowledged to attach to the content turns out at 
the same time to be a shortcoming in respect of form. Spinoza puts 
substance at the head of his system, and defines it to be the unity of thought 
and extension, without demonstrating how he gets to this distinction, or 
how he traces it back to the unity of substance. The further treatment of the 
subject proceeds in what is called the mathematical method. Definitions and 
axioms are first laid down: after them comes a series of theorems, which are 
proved by an analytical reduction of them to these unproved postulates. 
Although the system of Spinoza, and that even by those who altogether 
reject its contents and results, is praised for the strict sequence of its 
method, such unqualified praise of the form is as little justified as an 
unqualified rejection of the content. The defect of the content is that the 
form is not known as immanent in it, and therefore only approaches it as an 
outer and subjective form. As intuitively accepted by Spinoza without a 
previous mediation by dialectic, Substance, as the universal negative power, 
is as it were a dark shapeless abyss which engulfs all definite content as 
radically null, and produces from itself nothing that has a positive 


subsistence of its own. 
§ 152 


At the stage where substance, as absolute power, is the self-relating power 
(itself a merely inner possibility), which thus determines itself to 


accidentality — from which power the externality it thereby creates is 
distinguished — necessity is a correlation strictly so called, just as in the 
first form of necessity it is substance. This is the correlation of Causality. 


(b) The Relationship of Causality 
§ 153 


Substance is Cause, in so far as substance reflects into self as against its 
passage into accidentality and so stands as the primary fact, but again no 
less suspends this reflection-into-self (its bare possibility), lays itself down 
as the negative of itself, and thus produces an Effect, an actuality, which, 
though so far only assumed as a sequence, is through the process that 
effectuates it at the same time necessary. 

As primary fact, the cause is qualified as having absolute independence, 
and a subsistence maintained in face of the effect: but in the necessity, 
whose identity constitutes that primariness itself, it is wholly passed into the 
effect. So far again as we can speak of a definite content, there is no content 
that is not in the cause. That identity in fact is the absolute content itself: but 
it is no less also the form-characteristic. The primariness of the cause is 
suspended in the effect in which the cause makes itself a dependent being. 
The cause however does not for that reason vanish and leave the effect to be 
alone actual. For this dependency is in like manner directly suspended, and 
is rather the reflection of the cause in itself, its primariness: in short, it is in 
the effect that the cause first becomes actual and a cause. The cause 
consequently is in its full truth causa sui. Jacobi, sticking to the partial 
conception of mediation (in his Letters on Spinoza), has treated the causa 
sui (and the effectus sui is the same), which is the absolute truth of the 
cause, as a mere formalism. He has also made the remark that God ought to 
be defined not as the ground of things, but essentially as cause. A more 


thorough consideration of the nature of cause would have shown that Jacobi 
did not by this means gain what he intended. Even in the finite cause and its 
conception we can see this identity between cause and effect in point of 
content. The rain (the cause) and the wet (the effect) are the self-same 
existing water. In point of form the cause (rain) is dissipated or lost in the 
effect (wet): but in that case the result can no longer be described as effect; 
for without the cause it is nothing, and we should have only the unrelated 
wet left. 

In the common acceptation of the causal relation the cause is finite, to 
such extent as its content is so (as is the case with finite substance), and so 
far as cause and effect are conceived as two several independent existences: 
which they are, however, only when we leave the causal relation out of 
sight. In the finite sphere we never get over the difference of the form- 
characteristics in their relation: and hence we turn the matter around and 
define the cause also as something dependent or as an effect. This again has 
another cause, and thus there grows up a progress from effects to causes ad 
infinitum. There is a descending progress too: the effect, looked at in its 
identity with the cause, is itself defined as a cause, and at the same time as 
another cause, which again has other effects, and so on for ever. 

The way understanding bristles up against the idea of substance is 
equalled by its readiness to use the relation of cause and effect. Whenever it 
is proposed to view any sum of facts as necessary, it is especially the 
relation of causality to which the reflective understanding makes a point of 
tracing of it back. Now, although this relation does undoubtedly belong to 
necessity, it forms only one aspect in the process of that category. That 
process equally requires the suspension of the mediation involved in 
causality and the exhibition of it as simple self-relation. If we stick to 
causality as such, we have it not in its truth. Such a causality is merely 


finite, and its finitude lies in retaining the distinction between cause and 


effect unassimilated. But these two terms, if they are distinct, are also 
identical. Even in ordinary consciousness that identity may be found. We 
say that a cause is a cause, only where it has an effect, and vice versa. Both 
cause and effect are thus one and the same content: and the distinction 
between them is primarily only that the one lays down, and the other is laid 
down. This formal difference however again suspends itself, because the 
cause is not only a cause of something else, but also a cause of itself; while 
the effect is not only an effect of something else, but also an effect of itself. 
The finitude of things consists accordingly in this. While cause and effect 
are in their motion identical, the two forms present themselves severed so 
that, though the cause is also an effect, and the effect also a cause, the cause 
is not an effect in the same connection as it is an effect. This again gives the 
infinite progress, in the shape of an endless series of causes, which shows 
itself at the same time as an endless series of effects. 


Action and Reaction 
§ 154 


The effect is different from the cause. The former as such has a being 
dependent on the latter. But such a dependence is likewise reflection-into- 
self and immediacy: and the action of the cause, as it constitutes the effect, 
is at the same time the pre-constitution of the effect, so long as effect is kept 
separate from cause. There is already in existence another substance on 
which the effect takes place. As immediate, this substance is not a self- 
related negativity and active, but passive. Yet it is a substance, and it is 
therefore active also: it therefore suspends the immediacy it was originally 
put forward with, and the effect which was put into it: it reacts, i.e. suspends 
the activity of the first substance. But this first substance also in the same 
way sets aside its own immediacy, or the effect which is put into it; it thus 


suspends the activity of the other substance and reacts. In this manner 
causality passes into the relation of Action and Reaction, or Reciprocity. 

In Reciprocity, although causality is not yet invested with its true 
characteristic, the rectilinear movement out from causes to effects, and from 
effects to causes, is bent round and back into Itself, and thus the progress ad 
infinitum of causes and effects is, as a progress, really and truly suspended. 
This bend, which transforms the infinite progression into a self-contained 
relationship, here as always the plain reflection that in the above 
meaningless repetition there is only one and the same thing, viz. one cause 
and another, and their connection with one another. Reciprocity — which is 
the development of this relation — itself however only distinguishes turn 
and turn about — not causes, but factors of causation, in each of which, just 
because they are inseparable (on the principle of the identity that the cause 
is cause in the effect, and vice versa), the other factor is also equally 
supposed. 


(c) Reciprocity, or Action & Reaction 
§ 155 


The characteristics which in Reciprocal Action are retained as distinct are 
[a] potentially the same. The one side is a cause, is primary, active, passive, 
etc., just as the other is. Similarly the presupposition of another side and the 
action upon it, the immediate primariness and the dependence produced by 
the alternation, are one and the same on both sides. The cause assumed to 
be first is on account of its immediacy passive, a dependent being, and an 
effect. The distinction of the causes spoken of as two is accordingly void: 
and properly speaking there is only one cause, which, while it suspends 
itself (as substance) in its effect, also rises in this operation only to 


independent existence as a cause. 


§ 156 


But this unity of the double cause is also [b] actual. All this alternation is 
properly the cause in act of constituting itself and in such constitution lies 
its being. The nullity of the distinctions is not only potential, or a reflection 
of ours (§ 155). Reciprocal action just means that each characteristic we 
impose is also to be suspended and inverted into its opposite, and that in 
this way the essential nullity of the ‘moments’ is explicitly stated. An effect 
is introduced into the primariness; in other words, the primariness is 
abolished: the action of a cause becomes reaction and so on. 

Reciprocal action realises the causal relation in its complete 
development. It is this relation, therefore, in which reflection usually takes 
shelter when the conviction grows that things can no longer be studied 
satisfactorily from a causal point of view, on account of the infinite progress 
already spoken of. Thus in historical research the question may be raised in 
a first form, whether the character and manners of a nation are the cause of 
its constitution and its laws, or if they are not rather the effect. Then, as the 
second step, the character and manners on one side and the Constitution and 
laws on the other are conceived on the principle of reciprocity: and in that 
case the cause in the same connection as it is a cause will at the same time 
be an effect, and vice versa. 

The same thing is done in the study of Nature, and especially of living 
organisms. There the sexual organs and functions are similarly seen to stand 
to each other in the relation of reciprocity. 

Reciprocity is undoubtedly the proximate truth of the relation of cause 
and effect, and stands, so to say, on the threshold of the notion; but on that 
very ground, supposing that our aim is a thoroughly comprehensive idea, 
we should not rest content with applying this relation. If we get no further 
than studying a given content under the point of view of reciprocity, we are 
taking up an attitude which leaves matters utterly incomprehensible. We are 


left with a mere dry fact; and the call for mediation, which is the chief 
motive in applying the relation of causality, is still unanswered. And if we 
look more narrowly into the dissatisfaction felt in applying the relation of 
reciprocity, we shall see that it consists in the circumstance that this 
relation, instead of being treated as an equivalent for the notion, ought, first 
of all, to be known and understood in its own nature. And to understand the 
relation of action we must not let the two sides rest in their state of mere 
given facts, but recognise them, as has been shown in the two paragraphs 
preceding, for factors of a third and higher, which is the notion and nothing 
else. 

To make, for example, the manners of the Spartans the cause of their 
constitution and their constitution conversely the cause of their manners, 
may no doubt be in a way correct. But, as we have comprehended neither 
the manners nor the constitution of the nation, the result of such reflections 
can never be final or satisfactory. The satisfactory point will be reached 
only when these two, as well as all other, special aspects of Spartan life and 
Spartan history are seen to be founded in this notion. 


Necessity 


S157 


This pure self-reciprocation is therefore Necessity unveiled or realised. The 
link of necessity qua necessity is identity, as still inward and concealed, 
because it is the identity of what are esteemed actual things, although their 
very self-subsistence is bound to be necessity. The circulation of substance 
through causality and reciprocity therefore only expressly makes out or 
states that self-subsistence is the infinite negative self-relation — a relation 
negative in general, for in it the act of distinguishing and intermediating 
becomes a primariness of actual things independent one against the other — 


and infinite self-relation, because their independence only lies in their 
identity. 


Freedom 
§ 158 


The truth of necessity is, therefore, Freedom: and the truth of substance is 
the Notion - an independence which, though self-repulsive into distinct 
independent elements, yet in that repulsion is self-identical, and in the 
movement of reciprocity still at home and conversant only with itself. 

Freedom and Necessity 

Necessity is often called hard, and rightly so, if we keep to necessity as 
such, i.e. to its immediate shape. Here we have, first of all, some state or, 
generally speaking, fact, possessing an independent subsistence: and 
necessity primarily implies that there falls upon such a fact something else 
by which it is brought low. This is what is hard and sad in necessity 
immediate or abstract. The identity of the two things, which necessity 
presents as bound to each other and thus bereft of their independence, is at 
first only inward, and therefore has no existence for those under the yoke of 
necessity. Freedom too from this point of view is only abstract, and is 
preserved only by renouncing all that we immediately are and have. But, as 
we have already seen, the process of necessity is so directed that it 
overcomes the rigid externality which it first had and reveals its inward 
nature. It then appears that the members, linked to one another, are not 
really foreign to each other, but only elements of one whole, each of them, 
in its connection with the other, being, as it were, at home, and combining 
with itself. In this way, necessity is transfigured into freedom - not the 
freedom that consists in abstract negation, but freedom concrete and 
positive. From which we may learn what a mistake it is to regard freedom 


and necessity as mutually exclusive. Necessity indeed, qua necessity, is far 
from being freedom: yet freedom presupposes necessity, and contains it as 
an unsubstantial element in itself. 

A good man is aware that the tenor of his conduct is essentially 
obligatory and necessary. But this consciousness is so far from making any 
abatement from his freedom, that without it, real and reasonable freedom 
could not be distinguished from arbitrary choice - a freedom which has no 
reality and is merely potential. A criminal, when punished, may look upon 
his punishment as a restriction of his freedom. Really the punishment is not 
a foreign constraint to which he is subjected, but the manifestation of his 
own act. In short, man is most independent when he knows himself to be 
determined by the absolute idea throughout. It was this phase of mind and 
conduct which Spinoza called Amor intellectualis Dei. 


§ 159 


Thus the Notion is the truth of Being and Essence, inasmuch as the shining 
or show of self-reflection is itself at the same time independent immediacy, 
and this being of a different actuality is immediately only a shining or show 
on itself. 

The Notion has exhibited itself as the truth of Being and Essence as the 
ground to which the regress of both leads. Conversely it has been developed 
out of being as its ground. The former aspect of the advance may be 
regarded as a concentration of being into its depth, thereby disclosing its 
inner nature: the latter aspect as an issuing of the more perfect from the less 
perfect. When such development is viewed on the latter side only, it does 
prejudice to the method of philosophy. The special meaning which these 
superficial thoughts of more imperfect and more perfect have in this place is 
to indicate the distinction of being, as an immediate unity with itself, from 
the notion, as free mediation with itself. Since being has shown that it is an 


element in the notion, the latter has thus exhibited itself as the truth of 
being. As this its reflection in itself and as an absorption of the mediation, 
the notion is the pre-supposition of the immediate — a presupposition 
which is identical with the return to self; and in this identity lie freedom and 
the notion. If the partial element therefore be called the imperfect, then the 
notion, or the perfect, is certainly a development from the imperfect; since 
its very nature is thus to suspend its pre-supposition. At the same time it is 
the notion alone which, in the act of supposing itself, makes its 
presupposition; as has been made apparent in causality in general and 
especially in reciprocal action. 

Thus in reference to Being and Essence the Notion is defined as Essence 
reverted to the simple immediacy of Being — the shining or show of 
Essence thereby having actuality, and its actuality being at the same time a 
free shining or show in itself. In this manner the notion has being as its 
simple self-relation, or as the immediacy of its immanent unity. Being is so 
poor a category that it is the least thing which can be shown to be found in 
the notion. The passage from necessity to freedom, or from actuality into 
the notion, is the very hardest, because it proposes that independent 
actuality shall be thought as having all its substantiality in the passing over 
and identity with the other independent actuality. The notion, too, is 
extremely hard, because it is itself just this very identity. But the actual 
substance as such, the cause, which in its exclusiveness resists all invasion, 
is ipso facto subjected to necessity or the destiny of passing into 
dependency: and it is this subjection rather where the chief hardness lies. To 
think necessity, on the contrary, rather tends to melt that hardness. For 
thinking means that, in the other, one meets with one’s self. It means a 
liberation, which is not the flight of abstraction, but consists in that which 1s 
actual having itself not as something else, but as its own being and creation, 
in the other actuality with which it is bound up by the force of necessity. As 


existing in an individual form, this liberation is called I: as developed to its 
totality, it is free Spirit; as feeling, it is Love; and as enjoyment, it is 
Blessedness. The great vision of substance in Spinoza is only a potential 
liberation from finite exclusiveness and egotism: but the notion itself 
realises for its own both the power of necessity and actual freedom. 

When, as now, the notion is called the truth of Being and Essence, we 
must expect to be asked, why do we not begin with the notion? The answer 
is that, where knowledge by thought is our aim, we cannot begin with the 
truth, because the truth, when it forms the beginning, must rest on mere 
assertion. The truth when it is thought must as such verify itself to thought. 
If the notion were put at the head of Logic, and defined, quite correctly in 
point of content, as the unity of Being and Essence, the following question 
would come up: What are we to think under the terms ‘Being’ and 
‘Essence’, and how do they come to be embraced in the unity of the 
Notion? But if we answered these questions, then our beginning with the 
notion would merely be nominal. The real start would be made with Being, 
as we have here done: with this difference, that the characteristics of Being 
as well as those of Essence would have to be accepted uncritically from 
figurate conception, whereas we have observed Being and Essence in their 
own dialectical development and learnt how they lose themselves in the 
unity of the notion. 


Third Subdivision 


IX. The Notion 


§ 160 
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THE NOTION Is the principle of freedom, the power of substance self- 
realised. It is a systematic whole, in which each of its constituent functions 
is the very total which the notion is, and is put as indissolubly one with it. 
Thus in its self-identity it has original and complete determinateness. 

The position taken up by the notion is that of absolute idealism. 
Philosophy is a knowledge through notions because it sees that what on 
other grades of consciousness is taken to have Being, and to be naturally or 
immediately independent, is but a constituent stage in the Idea. In the logic 
of understanding, the notion is generally reckoned a mere form of thought, 
and treated as a general conception. It is to this inferior view of the notion 
that the assertion refers, so often urged on behalf of the heart and sentiment, 
that notions as such are something dead, empty, and abstract. The case is 
really quite the reverse. 


The notion is, on the contrary, the principle of all life, and thus possesses at 
the same time a character of thorough concreteness. That it 1s so follows 
from the whole logical movement up to this point, and need not be here 
proved. The contrast between form and content, which is thus used to 
criticise the notion when it is alleged to be merely formal, has, like all the 
other contrasts upheld by reflection, been already left behind and overcome 
dialectically or through itself. The notion, in short, is what contains all the 
earlier categories of thought merged in it. It certainly is a form, but an 
infinite and creative form which includes, but at the same time releases 


from itself, the fullness of all content. And so too the notion may, if it be 


wished, be styled abstract, if the name concrete is restricted to the concrete 
facts of sense or of immediate perception. For the notion 1s not palpable to 
the touch, and when we are engaged with it, hearing and seeing must quite 
fail us. And yet, as it was before remarked, the notion is a true concrete; for 
the reason that it involves Being and Essence, and the total wealth of these 
two spheres with them, merged in the unity of thought. 


If, as was said at an earlier point, the different stages of the logical idea 
are to be treated as a series of definitions of the Absolute, the definition 
which now results for us is that the Absolute is the Notion. That necessitates 
a higher estimate of the notion, however, than is found in formal 
conceptualist Logic, where the notion is a mere form of our subjective 
thought, with no original content of its own. But if Speculative Logic thus 
attaches a meaning to the term notion so very different from that usually 
given, it may be asked why the same word should be employed in two 
contrary acceptations, and an occasion thus given for confusion and 
misconception. The answer is that, great as the interval is between the 
speculative notion and the notion of Formal Logic, a closer examination 
shows that the deeper meaning is not so foreign to the general usages of 
language as it seems at first sight. We speak of the deduction of a content 
from the notion, e.g. of the specific provisions of the law of property from 
the notion of property; and so again we speak of tracing back these material 
details to the notion. We thus recognise that the notion is no mere form 
without a content of its own: for if it were, there would be in the one case 
nothing to deduce from such a form, and in the other case to trace a given 
body of fact back to the empty form of the notion would only rob the fact of 
its specific character, without making it understood. 


Development 


§ 161 


The onward movement of the notion is no longer either a transition into, or 
a reflection on something else, but Development. For in the notion, the 
elements distinguished are without more ado at the same time declared to be 
identical with one another and with the whole, and the specific character of 
each is a free being of the whole notion. 

Transition into something else is the dialectical process within the range 
of Being: reflection (bringing something else into light), in the range of 
Essence. The movement of the Notion is development: by which that only 
is explicit which is already implicitly present. In the world of nature it is 
organic life that corresponds to the grade of the notion. Thus e.g. the plant is 
developed from its germ. The germ virtually involves the whole plant, but 
does so only ideally or in thought: and it would therefore be a mistake to 
regard the development of the root, stem, leaves, and other different parts of 
the plant, as meaning that they were realiter present, but in a very minute 
form, in the germ. That is the so-called ‘box-within-box’ hypothesis; a 
theory which commits the mistake of supposing an actual existence of what 
is at first found only as a postulate of the completed thought. The truth of 
the hypothesis on the other hand lies in its perceiving that in the process of 
development the notion keeps to itself and only gives rise to alteration of 
form, without making any addition in point of content. It is this nature of 
the notion — this manifestation of itself in its process as a development of 
its own self which is chiefly in view with those who speak of innate ideas, 
or who, like Plato, describe all learning merely as reminiscence. Of course 
that again does not mean that everything which is embodied in a mind, after 
that mind has been formed by instructions had been present in that mind 
beforehand, in its definitely expanded shape. 

The movement of the notion is as it were to be looked upon merely as 
plan: the other which it sets up is in reality not an other. Or, as it is 


expressed in the teaching of Christianity: not merely has God created a 
World which confronts him as an other; he has also from all eternity 
begotten a Son in whom he, a Spirit, 1s at home with himself. 


§ 162 


The doctrine of the notion is divided into three parts. 

(1) The first is the doctrine of the Subjective or Formal Notion. 

(2) The second is the doctrine of the notion invested with the character of 
immediacy, or of Objectivity. 

(3) The third is the doctrine of the Idea, the subject-object, the unity of 
notion and objectivity, the absolute truth. 

The Common Logic covers only the matters which come before us here 
as a portion of the third part of the whole system, together with the so- 
called Laws of Thought, which we have already met; and in the Applied 
Logic it adds a little about cognition. This 1s combined with psychological, 
metaphysical, and all sorts of empirical materials, which were introduced 
because, when all was done, those forms of thought could not be made to do 
all that was required of them. But with these additions the science lost its 
unity of aim. Then there was a further circumstance against the Common 
Logic. Those forms, which at least do belong to the proper domain of 
Logic, are supposed to be categories of conscious thought only, of thought 
too in the character of understanding, not of reason. 

The preceding logical categories, those viz. of Being and Essence, are, it 
is true, no mere logical modes or entities: they are proved to be notions in 
their transition or their dialectical element, and in their return into 
themselves and totality. But they are only in a modified form notions (cf. § 
§ 84 and 112), notions rudimentary, or, what is the same thing, notions for 
us. The antithetical term into which each category passes, or in which it 
shines, so producing correlation, is not characterised as a particular. The 


third, in which they return to unity, is not characterised as a subject or an 
individual: nor is there any explicit statement that the category is identical 
in its antithesis — in other words, its freedom is not expressly stated: and 
all this because the category is not universality. What generally passes 
current under the name of a notion is a mode of understanding, or even a 
mere general representation, and therefore, in short, a finite mode of 
thought (cf. § 62). 


The Logic of the Notion is usually treated as a science of form only, and 
understood to deal with the form of notion, judgment, and syllogism as 
form, without in the least touching the question whether anything is true. 
The answer to that question is supposed to depend on the content only. If 
the logical forms of the notion were really dead and inert receptacles of 
conceptions and thoughts, careless of what they contained, knowledge 
about them would be an idle curiosity which the truth might dispense with. 
On the contrary they really are, as forms of the notion, the vital spirit of the 
actual world. That only is true of the actual which is true in virtue of these 
forms, through them and in them. As yet, however, the truth of these forms 
has never been considered or examined on their own account any more than 


their necessary interconnection. 


A. THE SUBJECTIVE NOTION 


Development of the Subjective Notion 
Notion - Judgment - Syllogism 


(a) The Notion as Notion 


§ 163 


The Notion as Notion contains the three following ‘moments’ or functional 
parts. 

(1) The first is Universality — meaning that it is in free equality with 
itself in its specific character. 

(2) The second is Particularity — that is, the specific character, in which 
the universal continues serenely equal to itself. 

(3) The third is Individuality — meaning the reflection-into-self of the 
specific characters of universality and particularity; which negative self- 
unity has complete and original determinateness, without any loss to its 
self-identity or universality. 

Individual and actual are the same thing: only the former has issued from 
the notion, and is thus, as a universal, stated expressly as a negative identity 
with itself. The actual, because it is at first no more than a potential or 
immediate unity of essence or existence, may possibly have effect: but the 
individuality of the notion is the very source of effectiveness, effective 
moreover no longer as the cause is, with a show of effecting something else, 
but effective of itself. Individuality, however, is not to be understood to 
mean the immediate or natural individual, as when we speak of individual 
things or individual men: for that special phase of individuality does not 
appear till we come to the judgment. Every function and ‘moment’ of the 
notion is itself the whole notion (§ 160); but the individual or subject is the 
notion expressly put as a totality. 

(1) The notion is generally associated in our minds with abstract 
generality, and on that account it is often described as a general conception. 
We speak, accordingly, of the notions of colour, plant, animal, etc. They are 
supposed to be arrived at by neglecting the particular features which 
distinguish the different colours, plants, and animals from each other, and 
by retaining those common to them all. This is the aspect of the notion 
which is familiar to understanding; and feeling is in the right when it 


stigmatises such hollow and empty notions as mere phantoms and shadows. 
But the universal of the notion is not a mere sum of features common to 
several things, confronted by a particular which enjoys an existence of its 
own. It is, on the contrary, self-particularising or self-specifying, and with 
undimmed clearness finds itself at home in its antithesis. For the sake both 
of cognition and of our practical conduct, it is of the utmost importance that 
the real universal should not be confused with what is merely held in 
common. All those charges which the devotees of feeling make against 
thought, and especially against philosophic thought, and the reiterated 
statement that is dangerous to carry thought to what they call too great 
lengths, originate in the confusion of these two things. 

The universal in its true and comprehensive meaning is a thought which, 
as we know, cost thousands of years to make it enter into the consciousness 
of men. The thought did not gain its full recognition till the days of 
Christianity. The Greeks, in other respects so advanced, knew neither God 
nor even man in their true universality. The gods of the Greeks were only 
particular powers of the mind; and the universal God, the God of all 
nations, was to the Athenians still a God concealed. They believed in the 
same way that an absolute gulf separated themselves from the barbarians. 
Man as man was not then recognised to be of infinite worth and to have 
infinite rights. The question has been asked, why slavery has vanished from 
modern Europe. One special circumstance after another has been adduced 
in explanation of this phenomenon. But the real ground why there are no 
more slaves in Christian Europe is only to be found in the very principle of 
Christianity itself, the religion of absolute freedom. Only in Christendom is 
man respected as man, in his infinitude and universality. What the slave is 
without, is the recognition that he is a person: and the principle of 
personality is universality. The master looks upon his slave not as a person, 


but as a selfless thing. The slave is not himself reckoned an ‘I’ — his ‘I’ is 
his master. 

The distinction referred to above between what is merely in common, 
and what is truly universal, is strikingly expressed by Rousseau in his 
famous Contrat social, when he says that the laws of a state must spring 
from the universal will (volonte generale), but need not on that account be 
the will of all (volonte de tous). Rousseau would have made a sounder 
contribution towards a theory of the state, if he had always kept this 
distinction in sight. The general will is the notion of the will: and the laws 
are the special clauses of this will and based upon the notion of it. 

(2) We add a remark upon the account of the origin and formation of 
notions which is usually given in the Logic of Understanding. It is not we 
who frame the notions. The notion is not something which is originated at 
all. No doubt the notion is not mere Being, or the immediate: it involves 
mediation, but the mediation lies in itself. In other words, the notion 1s what 
is mediated through itself and with itself. It is a mistake to imagine that the 
objects which form the content of our mental ideas come first and that our 
subjective agency then supervenes, and by the aforesaid operation of 
abstraction, and by colligating the points possessed in common by the 
objects, frames notions of them. Rather the notion is the genuine first; and 
things are what they are through the action of the notion, immanent in them, 
and revealing itself in them. In religious language we express this by saying 
that God created the world out of nothing. In other words, the world and 
finite things have issued from the fullness of the divine thoughts and the 
divine decrees. Thus religion recognises thought and (more exactly) the 
notion to be the infinite form, or the free creative activity, which can realise 
itself without the help of a matter that exists outside it. 


§ 164 


The notion is concrete out and out: because the negative unity with itself, as 
characterisation pure and entire, which is individuality, is just what 
constitutes its self-relation, its universality. The functions or ‘moments’ of 
the notion are to this extent indissoluble. The categories of ‘reflection’ are 
expected to be severally apprehended and separately accepted as current, 
apart from their opposites. But in the notion, where their identity is 
expressly assumed, each of its functions can be immediately apprehended 
only from and with the rest. 

Universality, particularity, and individuality are, taken in the abstract, the 
same as identity, difference, and ground. But the universal is the self- 
identical, with the express qualification, that 1t simultaneously contains the 
particular and the individual. Again, the particular is the different or the 
specific character, but with the qualification that it 1s in itself universal and 
is as an individual. Similarly the individual must be understood to be a 
subject or substratum, which involves the genus and species in itself and 
possesses a_ substantial existence. Such is the explicit or realised 
inseparability of the functions of the notion in their difference (§ 160) — 
what may be called the clearness of the notion, in which each distinction 
causes no dimness or interruption, but is quite as much transparent. 

No complaint is oftener made against the notion than that it is abstract. 
Of course it is abstract, if abstract means that the medium in which the 
notion exists 1s thought in general and not the sensible thing in its empirical 
concreteness. It 1s abstract also, because the notion falls short of the idea. To 
this extent the subjective notion is still formal. This however does not mean 
that it ought to have or receive another content than its own. It is itself the 
absolute form, and so is all specific character, but as that character is in its 
truth. Although it be abstract therefore, it is the concrete, concrete 
altogether, the subject as such. The absolutely concrete is the mind (see end 
of § 159) — the notion when it exists as notion distinguishing itself from its 


objectivity, which notwithstanding the distinction still continues to be its 
own. Everything else which is concrete, however rich it be, is not so 
intensely identical with itself and therefore not so concrete on its own part 
— least of all what is commonly supposed to be concrete, but is only a 
congeries held together by external influence. What are called notions, and 
in fact specific notions, such as man, house, animal, etc., are simply 
denotations and abstract representations. These abstractions retain out of all 
the functions of the notion only that of universality; they leave particularity 
and individuality out of account and have no development in these 
directions. By so doing they just miss the notion. 


§ 165 


It is the element of Individuality which first explicitly differentiates the 
elements of the notion. Individuality is the negative reflection of the notion 
into itself, and it is in that way at first the free differentiating of it as the first 
negation, by which the specific character of the notion is realised, but under 
the form of particularity. That is to say, the different elements are in the first 
place only qualified as the several elements of the notion, and, secondly, 
their identity is no less explicitly stated, the one being said to be the other. 
This realised particularity of the notion is the Judgment. 

The ordinary classification of notions, as clear, distinct, and adequate, 1s 
no part of the notion; it belongs to psychology. Notions, in fact, are here 
synonymous with mental representations; a clear notion is an abstract 
simple representation: a distinct notion is one where, in addition to the 
simplicity, there 1s one ‘mark’ or character emphasised as a sign for 
subjective cognition. There is no more striking mark of the formalism and 
decay of Logic than the favourite category of the ‘mark’. The adequate 
notion comes nearer the notion proper, or even the Idea: but after all it 


expresses only the formal circumstance that a notion or representation 


agrees with its object, that is, with an external thing. The division into what 
are called subordinate and coordinate notions implies a mechanical 
distinction of universal from particular which allows only a mere 
correlation of them in external comparison. Again, an enumeration of such 
kinds as contrary and contradictory, affirmative and negative notions, etc., 
is only a chance-directed gleaning of logical forms which properly belong 
to the sphere of Being or Essence (where they have been already examined) 
and which have nothing to do with the specific notional character as such. 
The true distinctions in the notion, universal, particular, and individual, may 
be said also to constitute species of it, but only when they are kept severed 
from each other by external reflection. The immanent differentiating and 
specifying of the notion come to sight in the judgment: for to judge is to 
specify the notion. 


(b) The Judgment 
§ 166 


The Judgment is the notion in its particularity, as a connection which is also 
a distinguishing of its functions, which are put as independent and yet as 
identical with themselves not with one another. 

One’s first impression about the Judgment is the independence of the two 
extremes, the subject and the predicate. The former we take to be a thing or 
term per se, and the predicate a general term outside the said subject and 
somewhere in our heads. The next point is for us to bring the latter into 
combination with the former, and in this way frame a Judgment. The copula 
‘is’, however, enunciates the predicate of the subject, and so that external 
subjective subsumption is again put in abeyance, and the Judgment taken as 
a determination of the object itself. The etymological meaning of the 
Judgment (Urtheil) in German goes deeper, as it were declaring the unity of 


the notion to be primary, and its distinction to be the original partition. And 
that is what the Judgment really is. 

In its abstract terms a Judgment is expressible in the proposition: “The 
individual is the universal.’ These are the terms under which the subject and 
the predicate first confront each other, when the functions of the notion are 
taken in their immediate character or first abstraction. (Propositions such as, 
‘The particular is the universal’, and ‘The individual is the particular’, 
belong to the further specialisation of the judgment.) It shows a strange 
want of observation in the logic-books, that in none of them is the fact 
stated, that in every judgment there is still a statement made, as, the 
individual is the universal, or still more definitely, The subject is the 
predicate (e.g. God is absolute spirit). No doubt there is also a distinction 
between terms like individual and universal, subject and predicate: but it is 
none the less the universal fact, that every judgment states them to be 
identical. 

The copula ‘is’ springs from the nature of the notion, to be self-identical 
even in parting with its own. The individual and universal are its 
constituents, and therefore characters which cannot be isolated. The earlier 
categories (of reflection) in their correlations also refer to one another: but 
their interconnection is only ‘having’ and not ‘being’, i.e. it is not the 
identity which is realised as identity or universality. In the judgment, 
therefore, for the first time there is seen the genuine particularity of the 
notion: for it is the speciality or distinguishing of the latter, without thereby 
losing universality. 

Judgments are generally looked upon as combinations of notions, and, be 
it added, of heterogeneous notions. This theory of judgment is correct, so 
far as it implies that it is the notion which forms the presupposition of the 
judgment, and which in the judgment comes up under the form of 
difference. But on the other hand, it is false to speak of notions differing in 


kind. The notion, although concrete, is still as a notion essentially one, and 
the functions which it contains are not different kinds of it. It 1s equally 
false to speak of a combination of the two sides in the judgment, if we 
understand the term ‘combination’ to imply the independent existence of 
the combining members apart from the combination. The same external 
view of their nature is more forcibly apparent when judgments are 
described as produced by the ascription of a predicate to the subject. 

Language like this looks upon the subject as self-subsistent outside, and 
the predicate as found somewhere in our head. Such a conception of the 
relation between subject and predicate however is at once contradicted by 
the copula ‘is’. By saying ‘This rose is red’, or ‘This picture is beautiful’, 
we declare, that it is not we who from outside attach beauty to the picture or 
redness to the rose, but that these are the characteristics proper to these 
objects. An additional fault in the way in which Formal Logic conceives the 
judgment is, that 1t makes the judgment look as if it were something merely 
contingent, and does not offer any proof for the advance from notion on to 
judgment. For the notion does not, as understanding supposes, stand still in 
its own immobility. It 1s rather an infinite form, of boundless activity, as it 
were the punctum saliens of all vitality, and thereby self-differentiating. 

This disruption of the notion into the difference of its constituent 
functions — a disruption imposed by the native act of the notion — is the 
judgment. A judgment therefore means the particularising of the notion. No 
doubt the notion is implicitly the particular. But in the notion as notion the 
particular is not yet explicit, and still remains in transparent unity with the 
universal. 

Thus, for example, as we remarked before (§ 160n), the germ of a plant 
contains its particular, such as root, branches, leaves, etc.: but these details 
are at first present only potentially, and are not realised till the germ 
uncloses. This unclosing is, as it were, the judgment of the plant. The 


illustration may also serve to show how neither the notion nor the judgment 
are merely found in our head, or merely framed by us. The notion is the 
very heart of things, and makes them what they are. To form a notion of an 
object means therefore to become aware of its notion: and when we proceed 
to a criticism or judgment of the object, we are not performing a subjective 
act, and merely ascribing this or that predicate to the object. We are, on the 
contrary, observing the object in the specific character imposed by its 


notion. 
§ 167 


The Judgment is usually taken in a subjective sense as an operation and a 
form, occurring merely in self-conscious thought. This distinction, however, 
has no existence on purely by which the judgment is taken in the quite 
universal signification that all things are a judgment. That is to say, they are 
individuals which are a universality or inner nature in themselves — a 
universal which is individualised. Their universality and individuality are 
distinguished, but the one is at the same time identical with the other. 

The interpretation of the judgment, according to which it 1s assumed to 
be merely subjective, as if we ascribed a predicate to a subject is 
contradicted by the decidedly objective expression of the judgment. The 
rose is red; Gold is a metal. It is not by us that something 1s first ascribed to 
them. A judgment is however distinguished from a proposition. The latter 
contains a statement about the subject, which does not stand to it in any 
universal relationship, but expresses some single action, or some state, or 
the like. Thus, ‘Caesar was born at Rome in such and such a year waged 
war in Gaul for ten years, crossed the Rubicon, etc.’, are propositions, but 
not judgments. Again it is absurd to say that such statements as ‘I slept well 
last night’ or ‘Present arms!’ maybe turned into the form of a judgment. ‘A 
carriage is passing by’ should be a judgment, and a subjective one at best, 


only if it were doubtful, whether the passing object was a carriage, or 
whether it and not rather the point of observation was in motion: in short, 
only if it were desired to specify a conception which was still short of 
appropriate specification. 


§ 168 


The judgment is an expression of finitude. Things from its point of view are 
said to be finite, because they are a judgment, because their definite being 
and their universal nature (their body and their soul), though united indeed 
(otherwise the things would be nothing), are still elements in the 
constitution which are already different and also in any case separable. 


§ 169 


The abstract terms of the judgment, ‘The individual is the Universal’, 
present the subject (as negatively self-relating) as what is immediately 
concrete, while the predicate is what is abstract, indeterminate, in short, the 
universal. But the two elements are connected together by an ‘is’: and thus 
the predicate (in its universality) must also contain the speciality of the 
subject, must, in short, have particularity: and so is realised the identity 
between subject and predicate; which, being thus unaffected by this 
difference in form, is the content. 

It is the predicate which first gives the subject, which till then was on its 
own account a bare mental representation or an empty name, its specific 
character and content. In judgments like ‘God is the most real of all things’, 
or ‘The Absolute is the self-identical’, God and the Absolute are mere 
names; what they are we only learn in the predicate. What the subject may 
be in other respects, as a concrete thing, is no concern of this judgment. (Cf. 


§ 31.) 


To define the subject as that of which something is said, and the 
predicate as what is said about it, is mere trifling. It gives no information 
about the distinction between the two. In point of thought, the subject is 
primarily the individual, and the predicate the universal. As the judgment 
receives further development, the subject ceases to be merely the immediate 
individual, and the predicate merely the abstract universal: the former 
acquires the additional significations of particular and universal, the latter 
the additional significations of particular and individual. Thus while the 
same names are given to the two terms of the judgment, their meaning 


passes through a series of changes. 
§ 170 


We now go closer into the speciality of subject and predicate. The subject as 
negative self-relation (§ § 163, 166) is the stable sub-stratum in which the 
predicate has its subsistence and where it is ideally present. The predicate, 
as the phrase 1s, inheres in the subject. Further, as the subject is in general 
and immediately concrete, the specific connotation of the predicate is only 
one of the numerous characters of the subject. Thus the subject is ampler 
and wider than the predicate. 

Conversely, the predicate as universal is self-subsistent, and indifferent 
whether this subject is or not. The predicate outflanks the subject, 
subsuming it under itself: and hence on its side is wider than the subject. 
The specific content of the predicate (§ 19) alone constitutes the identity of 
the two. 

The Judgment (continued) - The Syllogism 


Transition to the Object 


§ 193 


This ‘realisation’ of the Notion — a realisation in which the universal is this 
one totality withdrawn back into itself (of which different members are no 
less the whole, and which has given itself a character of ‘immediate’ unity 
by merging the mediation) — this realisation of the notion 1s the Object. 


This transition from the Subject, the notion in general, and especially the 
syllogism, to the Object, may, at the first glance, appear strange, particularly 
if we look only at the Syllogism of Understanding, and suppose syllogising 
to be only an act of consciousness, ... whether our usual conception of what 
is called an ‘object’ approximately corresponds to the object as here 
described. By ‘object’ is commonly understood not an abstract being, or an 
existing thing merely, or any sort of actuality, but something independent, 
concrete, and self-complete, this completeness being the totality of the 
notion. That the object is also an object to us and is external to something 
else, will be more precisely seen when it puts itself in contrast with the 
subjective. At present, as that into which the notion has passed from its 
mediation, it is only immediate object and nothing more, just as the notion 
is not describable as subjective, previous to the subsequent contrast with 
objectivity. 


Further, the Object in general is the one total, in itself still unspecified, 
the Objective World as a whole, God, the Absolute Object. The object, 
however, has also difference attaching to it: it falls into pieces, indefinite in 
their multiplicity (making an objective world); and each of these 
individualised parts is also an object, an intrinsically concrete, complete, 
and independent existence. 

Objectivity has been compared with being, existence, and actuality; and 
so too the transition to existence and actuality (not to being, for it is the 
primary and quite abstract immediate) may be compared with the transition 


to objectivity. The ground from which existence proceeds, and the reflective 
correlation which is merged in actuality, are nothing but the as yet 
imperfectly realised notion. They are only abstract aspects of it — the 
ground being its merely essence-bred unity, and the correlation only the 
connection of real sides which are supposed to have only self-reflected 
being. The notion is the unity of the two; and the object is not a merely 
essence-like, but inherently universal unity, not only containing real 
distinctions, but containing them as totalities in itself. 

It is evident that in all these transitions there is a further purpose than 
merely to show the indissoluble connection between the notion or thought 
and being. It has been more than once remarked that being is nothing more 
than simple self-relation, and this meagre category is certainly implied in 
the notion, or even in thought. But the meaning of these transitions 1s not to 
accept characteristics or categories, as only implied — a fault which mars 
even the Ontological argument for God’s existence, when it is stated that 
being is one among realities. What such a transition does, is to take the 
notion, as it ought to be primarily characterised per se as a notion, with 
which this remote abstraction of being, or even of objectivity, has as yet 
nothing to do, and looking at its specific character as a notional character 
alone, to see when and whether it passes over into a form which is different 
from the character as it belongs to the notion and appears in it. 

If the Object, the product of this transition, be brought into relation with 
the notion, which, so far as its special form is concerned, has vanished in it, 
we may give a correct expression to the result, by saying that notion (or, if it 
be preferred, subjectivity) and object are implicitly the same. But it is 
equally correct to say that they are different. In short, the two modes of 
expression are equally correct and incorrect. The true state of the case can 
be presented in no expressions of this kind. The ‘implicit’ 1s an abstraction, 
still more partial and inadequate than the notion itself, of which the 


inadequacy is on the whole suspended, by suspending itself to the object 
with its opposite inadequacy. Hence that implicitness also must, by its 
negation, give itself the character of explicitness. As in every case, 
speculative identity is not the above-mentioned triviality of an implicit 
identity of subject and object. This has been said often enough. Yet it could 
not be too often repeated, if the intention were really to put an end to the 
stale and purely malicious misconception in regard to this identity — of 
which however there can be no reasonable expectation. 

Looking at that unity in a quite general way, and raising no objection to 
the one-sided form of its implicitness, we find it as the well-known 
presupposition of the ontological proof for the existence of God. There it 
appears as supreme perfection. Anselm, in whom the notable suggestion of 
this proof first occurs, no doubt originally restricted himself to the question 
whether a certain content was in our thinking only. His words are briefly 
these: “Certainly that, than which nothing greater can be thought, cannot be 
in the intellect alone. For even if it is in the intellect alone, it can also be 
thought to exist in fact: and that is greater. If then that, than which nothing 
greater can be thought, is in the intellect alone; then the very thing, which 1s 
greater than anything which can be thought, can be exceeded in thought. 
But certainly this 1s impossible”. The same unity received a more objective 
expression in Descartes, Spinoza, and others: while the theory of immediate 
certitude or faith presents it, on the contrary, in somewhat the same 
subjective aspect as Anselm. These Intuitionalists hold that in our 
consciousness the attribute of being is indissolubly associated with the 
conception of God. The theory of faith brings even the conception of 
external finite things under the same inseparable nexus between the 
consciousness and the being of them, on the ground that perception presents 
them conjoined with the attribute of existence: and in so saying, it is no 
doubt correct. It would be utterly absurd, however, to suppose that the 


association in consciousness between existence and our conception of finite 
things is of the same description as the association between existence and 
the conception of God. To do so would be to forget that finite things are 
changeable and transient, 1.e. that existence is associated with them for a 
season, but that the association is neither eternal nor inseparable. Speaking 
in the phraseology of the categories before us, we may say that, to call a 
thing finite, means that its objective existence is not in harmony with the 
thought of it, with its universal calling, its kind, and its end. Anselm, 
consequently, neglecting any such conjunction as occurs in finite things, has 
with good reason pronounced that only to be the Perfect which exists not 
merely in a subjective, but also in an objective mode. It does no good to put 
on airs against the Ontological proof, as it is called, and against Anselm 
thus defining the Perfect. The argument is one latent in every 
unsophisticated mind, and it recurs in every philosophy, even against its 
wish and without its knowledge — as may be seen in the theory of 
immediate belief. 

The real fault in the argumentation of Anselm is one which is chargeable 
on Descartes and Spinoza, as well as on the theory of immediate 
knowledge. It is this. This unity which is enunciated as the supreme 
perfection or, it may be, subjectively, as the true knowledge, is presupposed, 
i.e. It is assumed only as potential. This identity, abstract as it thus appears, 
between the two categories may be at once met and opposed by their 
diversity; and this was the very answer given to Anselm long ago. In short, 
the conception and existence of the finite is set in antagonism to the infinite; 
for, as previously remarked, the finite possesses objectivity of such a kind 
as is at once incongruous with and different from the end or aim, its essence 
and notion. Or, the finite is such a conception and in such a way subjective, 
that it does not involve existence. This objection and this antithesis are got 
over, only by showing the finite to be untrue and these categories in their 


separation to be inadequate and null. Their identity is thus seen to be one 
into which they spontaneously pass over, and in which they are reconciled. 


Third Subdivision: The Notion B. The Object 


Development of the Object 
Mechanism - Chemism - Teleology 


§ 194 


The Object is immediate being, because insensible to difference, which in it 
has suspended itself. It is, further, a totality in itself, while at the same time 
(as this identity is only the implicit identity of its dynamic elements) it is 
equally indifferent to its immediate unity. It thus breaks up into distinct 
parts, each of which is itself the totality. Hence the object is the absolute 
contradiction between a complete independence of the multiplicity, and the 
equally complete non-independence of the different pieces. 

The definition, which states that the Absolute is the Object, is most 
definitely implied in the Leibnitzian Monad. The Monads are each an 
object, but an object implicitly ‘representative’, indeed the total 
representation of the world. In the simple unity of the Monad, all difference 
is merely ideal, not independent or real. Nothing from without comes into 
the monad: it is the whole notion in itself, only distinguished by its own 
greater or less development. None the less, this simple totality parts into the 
absolute multeity of differences, each becoming an independent monad. In 
the monad of monads, and the Pre-established Harmony of their inward 
developments, these substances are in like manner again reduced to 
‘identity’ and unsubstantiality. The philosophy of Leibnitz, therefore, 
represents contradiction in its complete development. 

(1) As Fichte in modern times has especially and with justice insisted, 
the theory which regards the Absolute or God as the Object and there stops, 


expresses the point of view taken by superstition and slavish fear. No doubt 
God is the Object, and, indeed, the Object out and out, confronted with 
which our particular or subjective opinions and desires have no truth and no 
validity. As absolute object, however, God does not therefore take up the 
position of a dark and hostile power over against subjectivity. He rather 
involves it as a vital element in himself. Such also is the meaning of the 
Christian doctrine, according to which God has willed that all men should 
be saved and all attain blessedness. The salvation and the blessedness of 
men are attained when they come to feel themselves at one with God, so 
that God, on the other hand, ceases to be for them mere object, and, in that 
way, an object of fear and terror, as was especially the case with the 
religious consciousness of the Romans. But God in the Christian religion is 
also known as Love, because in his Son, who is one with him, he has 
revealed himself to men as a man among men, and thereby redeemed them. 
All of which is only another way of saying that the antithesis of subjective 
and objective is implicitly overcome, and that it is our affair to participate in 
this redemption by laying aside our immediate subjectivity (putting off the 
old Adam), and learning to know God as our true and essential self. 

Just as religion and religious worship consist in overcoming the 
antithesis of subjectivity and objectivity, so science too and philosophy 
have no other task than to overcome this antithesis by the medium of 
thought. The aim of knowledge is to divest the objective world that stands 
opposed to us of its strangeness, and, as the phrase is, to find ourselves at 
home in it: which means no more than to trace the objective world back to 
the notion - to our innermost self. We may learn from the present discussion 
the mistake of regarding the antithesis of subjectivity and objectivity as an 
abstract and permanent one. The two are wholly dialectical. The notion is at 
first only subjective: but without the assistance of any foreign material or 
stuff it proceeds, in obedience to its own action, to objectify itself. So, too, 


the object is not rigid and processless. Its process is to show itself as what is 
at the same time subjective, and thus form the step onwards to the idea. Any 
one who, from want of familiarity with the categories of subjectivity and 
objectivity, seeks to retain them in their abstraction will find that the 
isolated categories slip through his fingers before he is aware, and that he 
says the exact contrary of what he wanted to say. 

(2) Objectivity contains the three forms of Mechanism, Chemism, and 
Teleology. The object of mechanical type is the immediate and 
undifferentiated object. No doubt it contains difference, but the different 
pieces stand, as it were, without affinity to each other, and their connection 
is only extraneous. In chemism, on the contrary, the object exhibits an 
essential tendency to differentiation, in such a way that the objects are what 
they are only by their relation to each other: this tendency to difference 
constitutes their quality. The third type of objectivity, the teleological 
relation, is the unity of mechanism and chemism. Design, like the 
mechanical object, is a self-contained totality, enriched however by the 
principle of differentiation which came to the fore in chemism, and thus 
referring itself to the object that stands over against it. Finally, it is the 
realisation of design which forms the transition to the Idea. 


(a) Mechanism 
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The object (1) in its immediacy is the notion only potentially; the notion as 
subjective is primarily outside it; and all its specific character is imposed 
from without. As a unity of differents, therefore, it 1s a composite, an 
aggregate; and its capacity of acting on anything else continues to be an 
external relation. This is Formal Mechanism. Notwithstanding, and in this 


connection and non-independence, the objects remain independent and offer 
resistance, external to each other. 

Pressure and impact are examples of mechanical relations. Our 
knowledge is said to be mechanical or by rote, when the words have no 
meaning for us, but continue external to sense, conception, thought; and 
when, being similarly external to each other, they form a meaningless 
sequence. Conduct, piety, etc., are in the same way mechanical, when a 
man’s behaviour is settled for him by ceremonial laws, by a spiritual 
adviser, etc.; in short, when his own mind and will are not in his actions, 
which in this way are extraneous to himself. 

Mechanism, the first form of objectivity, is also the category which 
primarily offers itself to reflection, as it examines the objective world. It is 
also the category beyond which reflection seldom goes. It is, however, a 
shallow and superficial mode of observation, one that cannot carry us 
through in connection with Nature and still less in connection with the 
world of Mind. In Nature it is only the veriest abstract relations of matter in 
its inert masses which obey the law of mechanism. On the contrary the 
phenomena and operations of the province to which the term ‘physical’ in 
its narrower sense is applied, such as the phenomena of light, heat, 
magnetism, and electricity, cannot be explained by any mere mechanical 
processes, such as pressure, impact, displacement of parts, and the like. 

Still less satisfactory is it to transfer these categories and apply them in 
the field of organic nature; at least if it be our aim to understand the specific 
features of that field, such as the growth and nourishment of plants, or, it 
may be, even animal sensation. It is at any rate a very deep-seated, and 
perhaps the main, defect of modern researches into nature, that, even where 
other and higher categories than those of mere mechanism are in operation, 
they still stick obstinately to the mechanical laws; although they thus 
conflict with the testimony of unbiased perception, and foreclose the gate to 


an adequate knowledge of nature. But even in considering the formations in 
the world of Mind, the mechanical theory has been repeatedly invested with 
an authority which it has no right to. Take as an instance the remark that 
man consists of soul and body. In this language, the two things stand each 
self-subsistent, and associated only from without. Similarly we find the soul 
regarded as a mere group of forces and faculties, subsisting independently 
side by side. 

Thus decidedly must we reject the mechanical mode of inquiry when it 
comes forward and arrogates to itself the place of rational cognition in 
general, and seeks to get mechanism accepted as an absolute category. But 
we must not on that account forget expressly to vindicate for mechanism the 
right and import of a general logical category. It would be, therefore, a 
mistake to restrict it to the special physical department from which it 
derives its name. There is no harm done, for example, in directing attention 
to mechanical actions, such as that of gravity, the lever, etc., even in 
departments, notably in physics and in physiology, beyond the range of 
mechanics proper. It must however be remembered that within these 
spheres the laws of mechanism cease to be final or decisive, and sink, as it 
were, to a subservient position. To which may be added that in Nature, 
when the higher or organic functions are in any way checked or disturbed in 
their normal efficiency, the otherwise subordinate category of mechanism is 
immediately seen to take the upper hand. Thus a sufferer from indigestion 
feels pressure on the stomach, after partaking of certain food in slight 
quantity; whereas those whose digestive organs are sound remain free from 
the sensation, although they have eaten as much. The same phenomenon 
occurs in the general feeling of heaviness in the limbs, experienced in 
bodily indisposition. Even in the world of Mind, mechanism has its place; 
though there, too, it is a subordinate one. We are right in speaking of 
mechanical memory, and all sorts of mechanical operations, such as 


reading, writing, playing on musical instruments, etc. In memory, indeed, 
the mechanical quality of the action is essential: a circumstance of which 
the neglect has not unfrequently caused great harm in the training of the 
young, from the misapplied zeal of modern educationalists for the freedom 
of intelligence. It would betray bad psychology, however, to have recourse 
to mechanism for an explanation of the nature of memory, and to apply 
mechanical laws straight off to the soul. The mechanical feature in memory 
lies merely in the fact that certain signs, tones, etc., are apprehended in their 
purely external association, and then reproduced in this association, without 
attention being expressly directed to their meaning and inward association. 
To become acquainted with these conditions of mechanical memory 
requires no further study of mechanics, nor would that study tend at all to 
advance the special inquiry of psychology. 
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The want of stability in itself which allows the object to suffer violence, is 
possessed by it (see preceding § ) only in so far as it has a certain stability. 
Now as the object is implicitly invested with the character of notion, the one 
of these characteristics is not merged into its other; but the object, through 
the negation of itself (its lack of independence), closes with itself, and not 
till it so closes, is it independent. Thus at the same time in distinction from 
the outwardness, and negativing that outwardness in its independence, does 
this independence form a negative unity with self - Centrality (subjectivity). 
So conceived, the other itself has direction and reference towards the 
external. But this external object is similarly central in itself, and being so, 
is no less only referred towards the other centre; so that it no less has its 
centrality in the other. This is (2) Mechanism with Affinity (with bias, or 
‘difference’), and may be illustrated by gravitation, appetite, social instinct, 
etc. 
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This relation, when fully carried out, forms a syllogism. In that syllogism 
the immanent negativity, as the central individuality of an object (abstract 
centre) relates itself to non-independent objects, as the other extreme, by a 
mean which unites the centrality with the non-independence of the objects 
(relative centre). This is (3) Absolute Mechanism. 
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The syllogism thus indicated (I - P - U) is a triad of syllogisms. The wrong 
individuality of non-independent objects, in which formal Mechanism is at 
home, is, by reason of that non-independence, no less universality, though it 
be only external. Hence these objects also form the mean between the 
absolute-and the relative centre (the form of syllogism being U - I - P): for 
it is by this want of independence that those two are kept asunder and made 
extremes, as well as related to one another. Similarly absolute centrality, as 
the permanently underlying universal substance (illustrated by the gravity 
which continues identical), which as pure negativity equally includes 
individuality in it, is what mediates between the relative centre and the non- 
independent objects (the form of syllogism being P - U - I). It does so no 
less essentially as a disintegrating force, in its character of immanent 
individuality, than in virtue of universality, acting as an identical bond of 
union and tranquil self-containedness. Like the solar system, so for example 
in the practical sphere, the state is a system of three syllogisms. 

(1) The Individual or person, through his particularity or physical or 
mental needs (which when carried out to their full development give civil 
society), 1s coupled with the universal, i.e. with society, law, right, 


government. 


(2) The will or action of the individuals is the intermediating force which 
procures for these needs satisfaction in society, in law, etc., and which gives 
to society, law, etc., their fulfilment and actualisation. 

(3) But the universal, that is to say the state, government, and law, is the 
permanent underlying mean in which the individuals and their satisfaction 
have and receive their fulfilled reality, intermediation, and persistence. Each 
of the functions of the notion, as it is brought by intermediation to coalesce 
with the other extreme, is brought into union with itself and produces itself: 
which production 1s self-preservation. It is only by the nature of this triple 
coupling, by this triad of syllogisms with the same terming that a whole is 
thoroughly understood in its organisation. 
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The immediacy of existence, which the objects have in Absolute 
Mechanism, is implicitly negatived by the fact that their independence is 
derived from, and due to, their connections with each other, and therefore to 
their own want of stability. Thus the object must be explicitly stated as in its 
existence having an Affinity (or a bias) towards its other - as not-indifferent. 


(b) Chemism 
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The not-indifferent (biased) object has an immanent mode which constitutes 
its nature, and in which it has existence. But as it is invested with the 
character of total notion, it is the contradiction between this totality and the 
special mode of its existence. Consequently it is the constant endeavour to 
cancel this contradiction and to make its definite being equal to the notion. 
Chemism is a category of objectivity which, as a rule, is not particularly 
emphasised, and is generally put under the head of mechanism. The 


common name of mechanical relationship is applied to both, in 
contradistinction to the teleological. There is a reason for this in the 
common feature which belongs to mechanism and chemism. In them the 
notion exists, but only implicit and latent, and they are thus both marked off 
from teleology where the notion has real independent existence. This is 
true: and yet chemism and mechanism are very decidedly distinct. The 
object, in the form of mechanism, is primarily only an indifferent reference 
to self, while the chemical object is seen to be completely in reference to 
something else. No doubt even in mechanism, as it develops itself, there 
spring up references to something else: but the nexus of mechanical objects 
with one another is at first only an external nexus, so that the objects in 
connection with one another still retain the semblance of independence. 

In nature, for example, the several celestial bodies, which form our solar 
system, compose a kinetic system, and thereby show that they are related to 
one another. Motion, however, as the unity of time and space, is a 
connection which is purely abstract and external. And it seems therefore as 
if these celestial bodies, which are thus externally connected with each 
other, would continue to be what they are, even apart from this reciprocal 
relation. The case is quite different with chemism. Objects chemically 
biased are what they are expressly by that bias alone. Hence they are the 
absolute impulse towards integration by and in one another. 
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The product of the chemical process consequently is the Neutral object, 
latent in the two extremes, each on the alert. The notion or concrete 
universal, by means of the bias of the objects (the particularity), coalesces 
with the individuality (in the shape of the product), and in that only with 
itself. In this process too the other syllogisms are equally involved. The 
place of mean is taken both by individuality as activity, and by the concrete 


universal, the essence of the strained extremes; which essence reaches 
definite being in the product. 
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Chemism, as it is a reflectional nexus of objectivity, has pre-supposed, not 
merely the bias or non-indifferent nature of the objects, but also their 
immediate independence. The process of chemism consists in passing to 
and fro from one form to another; which forms continue to be as external as 
before. In the neutral product the specific properties, which the extremes 
bore towards each other, are merged. But although the product is 
conformable to the notion, the inspiring principle of active differentiation 
does not exist in it; for it has sunk back to immediacy. The neutral body is 
therefore capable of disintegration. But the discerning principle, which 
breaks up the neutral body into biased and strained extremes, and which 
gives to the indifferent object in general its affinity and animation towards 
another; that principle, and the process as a separation with tension, falls 
outside of that first process. 

The chemical process does not rise above a conditioned and finite 
process. The notion as notion is only the heart and core of the process, and 
does not in this stage come to an existence of its own. In the neutral product 
the process is extinct, and the existing cause falls outside it. 
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Each of these two processes, the reduction of the biased (not-indifferent) to 
the neutral, and the differentiation of the indifferent or neutral, goes its own 
way without hindrance from the other. But that want of inner connection 
shows that they are finite, by their passage into products in which they are 
merged and lost. Conversely the process exhibits the nonentity of the 
presupposed immediacy of the not-indifferent objects. By this negation of 


immediacy and of externalism in which the notion as object was sunk, it is 
liberated and invested with independent being in face of that externalism 
and immediacy. In these circumstances it is the End (Final Cause). 

The passage from chemism to the teleological relation is implied in the 
mutual cancelling of both of the forms of the chemical process. The result 
thus attained is the liberation of the notion, which in chemism and 
mechanism was present only in the germ, and not yet evolved. The notion 
in the shape of the aim or end thus comes into independent existence. 


(c) Teleology 
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In the End the notion has entered on free existence and has a being of its 
own, by means of the negation of immediate objectivity. It is characterised 
as subjective, seeing that this negation is, in the first place, abstract, and 
hence at first the relation between it and objectivity still one of contrast. 
This character of subjectivity, however, compared with the totality of the 
notion, is one-sided, and that, be it added, for the End itself, in which all 
specific characters have been put as subordinated and merged. For it 
therefore even the object, which it presupposes, has only hypothetical 
(ideal) reality - essentially no-reality. The End, in short, is a contradiction of 
its self-identity against the negation stated in it, 1.e. its antithesis to 
objectivity, and being so, contains the eliminative or destructive activity 
which negates the antithesis and renders it identical with itself. This is the 
realisation of the End: in which, while it turns itself into the other of its 
subjectivity and objectifies itself, thus cancelling the distinction between the 
two, it has only closed with itself, and retained itself. 

The notion of Design or End, while on one hand called redundant, is on 
another justly described as the rational notion, and contrasted with the 


abstract universal of understanding. The latter only subsumes the particular, 
and so connects it with itself: but has it not in its own nature. The 
distinction between the End or final cause, and the mere efficient cause 
(which is the cause ordinarily so called), is of supreme importance. Causes, 
properly so called, belong to the sphere of necessity, blind, and not yet laid 
bare. The cause therefore appears as passing into its correlative, and losing 
its primordiality thereby sinking into dependency. It is only by implication, 
or for us, that the cause is in the effect made for the first time a cause, and 
that it there returns into itself. The End, on the other hand, is expressly 
stated as containing the specific character in its own self - the effect, 
namely, which in the purely causal relation is never free from otherness. 
The End therefore in its efficiency does not pass over, but retains itself, 1.e. 
it carries into effect itself only, and is at the end what it was in the beginning 
or primordial state. Until it thus retains itself, it is not genuinely primordial. 
The End then requires to be speculatively apprehended as the notion, which 
itself in the proper unity and ideality of its characteristics contains the 
judgment or negation - the antithesis of subjective and objective - and 
which to an equal extent suspends that antithesis. 

By End however we must not at once, nor must we ever merely, think of 
the form which it has in consciousness as a mode of mere mental 
representation. By means of the notion of Inner Design Kant has 
resuscitated the Idea in general and particularly the idea of life. Aristotle’s 
definition of life virtually implies inner design, and is thus far in advance of 
the notion of design in modern Teleology, which had in view finite and 
outward design only. 

Animal wants and appetites are some of the readiest instances of the 
End. They are the fe/t contradiction, which exists within the living subject, 
and pass into the activity of negating this negation which mere subjectivity 
still is. The satisfaction of the want or appetite restores the peace between 


subject and object. The objective thing which, so long as the contradiction 
exists, 1.e. so long as the want is felt, stands on the other side, loses this 
quasi-independence, by its union with the subject. Those who talk of the 
permanence and immutability of the finite, as well subjective as objective, 
may see the reverse illustrated in the operations of every appetite. Appetite 
is, so to speak, the conviction that the subjective is only a half-truth, no 
more adequate than the objective. But appetite in the second place carries 
out its conviction. It brings about the supersession of these finites: it cancels 
the antithesis between the objective which would be and stay an objective 
only, and the subjective which in like manner would be and stay a 
subjective only. 

As regards the action of the End, attention may be called to the fact, that 
in the syllogism, which represents that action, and shows the end closing 
with itself by the means of realisation, the radical feature is the negation of 
the termini. That negation is the one just mentioned both of the immediate 
subjectivity appearing in the End as such, and of the immediate objectivity 
as seen in the means and the objects presupposed. This is the same negation 
as is in operation when the mind leaves the contingent things of the world 
as well as its own subjectivity and rises to God. It is the ‘moment’ or factor 
which (as noticed in the Introduction and § 192) was overlooked and 
neglected in the analytic form of syllogisms, under which the so-called 
proofs of the Being of a God presented this elevation. 
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In its primary and immediate aspect the Teleological relation is external 
design, and the notion confronts a presupposed object. The End 1s 
consequently finite, and that partly in its content, partly in the circumstance 
that it has an external condition in the object, which has to be found 
existing, and which is taken as material for its realisation. Its self- 


determining is to that extent in form only. The unmediatedness of the End 
has the further result that its particularity or content - which as form- 
characteristic is the subjectivity of the End - is reflected into self, and so 
different from the totality of the form, subjectivity in general, the notion. 
This variety constitutes the finitude of Design within its own nature. The 
content of the End, in this way, is quite as limited, contingent, and given, as 
the object is particular and found ready to hand. 

Generally speaking, the final cause is taken to mean nothing more than 
external design. In accordance with this view of it, things are supposed not 
to carry their vocation in themselves, but merely to be means employed and 
spent in realising a purpose which lies outside of them. That may be said to 
be the point of view taken by Utility, which once played a great part even in 
the sciences, but of late has fallen into merited disrepute, now that people 
have begun to see that it failed to give a genuine insight into the nature of 
things. It is true that finite things as finite ought in justice to be viewed as 
non-ultimate, and as pointing beyond themselves. This negativity of finite 
things however is their own dialectic, and in order to ascertain it we must 
pay attention to their positive content. 

Teleological observations on things often proceed from a well-meant 
wish to display the wisdom of God as it is especially revealed in nature. 
Now in thus trying to discover final causes for which the things serve as 
means, we must remember that we are stopping short at the finite, and are 
liable to fall into trifling reflections: as, for instance, if we not merely 
studied the vine in respect of its well-known use for man, but proceeded to 
consider the cork-tree in connection with the corks which are cut from its 
bark to put into the wine-bottles. Whole books used to be written in this 
spirit. It is easy to see that they promoted the genuine interest neither of 
religion nor of science. External design stands immediately in front of the 


idea: but what thus stands on the threshold often for that reason is least 
adequate. 
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The teleological relation is a syllogism in which the subjective end 
coalesces with the objectivity external to it, through a middle term which is 
the unity of both. This unity is on one hand the purposive action, on the 
other the Means, i.e. objectivity made directly subservient to purpose. 

The development from End to Idea ensues by three stages, first, 
Subjective End; second, End in process of accomplishment; and third, End 
accomplished. First of all we have the Subjective End; and that, as the 
notion in independent being, is itself the totality of the elementary functions 
of the notion. The first of these functions is that of self-identical 
universality, as it were the neutral first water, in which everything is 
involved, but nothing as yet discriminated. The second of these elements is 
the particularising of this universal, by which it acquires a specific content. 
As this specific content again 1s realised by the agency of the universal, the 
latter returns by its means back to itself, and coalesces with itself. Hence 
too when we set some end before us, we say that we ‘conclude’ to do 
something: a phrase which implies that we were, so to speak, open and 
accessible to this or that determination. Similarly we also at a further step 
speak of a man ‘resolving’ to do something, meaning that the agent steps 
forward out of his self-regarding inwardness and enters into dealings with 
the environing objectivity. This supplies the step from the merely 
Subjective End to the purposive action which tends outwards. 
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(1) The first syllogism of the final cause represents the Subjective End. 
The universal notion is brought to unite with individuality by means of 


particularity, so that the individual as self-determination acts as judge. That 
is to say, it not only particularises or makes into a determinate content the 
still indeterminate universal, but also explicitly puts an antithesis of 
subjectivity and objectivity, and at the same time is in its own self a return 
to itself; for it stamps the subjectivity of the notion, presupposed as against 
objectivity, with the mark of defect, in comparison with the complete and 
rounded totality, and thereby at the same time turns outwards. 
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(2) This action which is directed outwards is the individuality, which in 
the Subjective End is identical with the particularity under which, along 
with the content, is also comprised the external objectivity. It throws itself 
in the first place immediately upon the object, which it appropriates to itself 
as a Means. The notion is this immediate power; for the notion 1s the self- 
identical negativity, in which the being of the object is characterised as 
wholly and merely ideal. The whole Middle Term is this inward power of 
the notion, in the shape of an agency, with which the object as Means is 
immediately united and in obedience to which it stands. 

In finite teleology the Middle Term is broken up into two elements 
external to each other, (a) the action and (b) the object which serves as 
Means. The relation of the final cause as power to this object, and the 
subjugation of the object to it, is immediate (it forms the first premise in the 
syllogism) to this extent, that in the teleological notion as the self-existent 
ideality the object is put as potentially null. This relation, as represented in 
the first premise, itself becomes the Middle Term, which at the same time 
involves the syllogism, that through this relation — in which the action of the 
End is contained and dominant — the End is coupled with objectivity. 

The execution of the End is the mediated mode of realising the End; but 
the immediate realisation is not less needful. The End lays hold of the 


object immediately, because it is the power over the object, because in the 
End particularity, and in particularity objectivity also, is involved. A living 
being has a body; the soul takes possession of it and without intermediary 
has objectified itself in it. The human soul has much to do, before it makes 
its corporeal nature into a means. Man must, as it were, take possession of 


his body, so that it may be the instrument of his soul. 
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(3) Purposive action, with its Means, is still directed outwards, because 
the End is also not identical with the object, and must consequently first be 
mediated with it. The Means in its capacity of object stands, in this second 
premise, in direct relation to the other extreme of the syllogism, namely, the 
material or objectivity which is presupposed. This relation is the sphere of 
chemism and mechanism, which have now become the servants of the Final 
Cause, where lies their truth and free notion. Thus the Subjective End, 
which is the power ruling these processes, in which the objective things 
wear themselves out on one another, contrives to keep itself free from them, 
and to preserve itself in them. Doing so, it appears as the Cunning of 
reason. 

Reason is as cunning as it is powerful. Cunning may be said to lie in the 
intermediative action which, while it permits the objects to follow their own 
bent and act upon one another till they waste away, and does not itself 
directly interfere in the process, is nevertheless only working out its own 
aims. With this explanation, Divine Providence may be said to stand to the 
world and its process in the capacity of absolute cunning. God lets men do 
as they please with their particular passions and interests; but the result is 
the accomplishment of - not their plans, but his, and these differ decidedly 
from the ends primarily sought by those whom he employs. 
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The Realised End is thus the overt unity of subjective and objective. It is 
however essentially characteristic of this unity, that the subjective and 
objective are neutralised and cancelled only in the point of their one- 
sidedness, while the objective is subdued and made conformable to the End, 
as the free notion, and thereby to the power above it. The End maintains 
itself against and in the objective: for it is no mere one-sided subjective or 
particular, it is also the concrete universal, the implicit identity of both. This 
universal, as simply reflected in itself, is the content which remains 
unchanged through all the three termini of the syllogism and _ their 


movement. 
COT 


In Finite Design, however, even the executed End has the same radical rift 
or flaw as had the Means and the initial End. We have got therefore only a 
form extraneously impressed on a pre-existing material: and this form, by 
reason of the limited content of the End, is also a contingent characteristic. 
The End achieved consequently is only an object, which again becomes a 
Means or material for other Ends, and so on for ever. 
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But what virtually happens in the realising of the End is that the one-sided 
subjectivity and the show of objective independence confronting it are both 
cancelled. In laying hold of the means, the notion constitutes itself the very 
implicit essence of the object. In the mechanical and chemical processes, 
the independence of the object has been already dissipated implicitly, and in 
the course of their movement under the dominion of the End, the show of 
that independence, the negative which confronts the Notion, is got rid of. 


But in the fact that the End achieved is characterised only as a Means and a 
material, this object, viz. the teleological, is there and then put as implicitly 
null, and only ‘ideal’. This being so, the antithesis between form and 
content has also vanished. While the End by the removal and absorption of 
all form-characteristics coalesces with itself, the form as self-identical is 
thereby put as the content, so that the notion, which is the action of form, 
has only itself for content. Through this process, therefore, there is made 
explicitly manifest what was the notion of design: viz. the implicit unity of 
subjective and objective is now realised. And this is the Idea. 

This finitude of the End consists in the circumstance, that, in the process 
of realising it, the material, which is employed as a means, is only 
externally subsumed under it and made conformable to it. But, as a matter 
of fact, the object is the notion implicitly: and thus when the notion, in the 
shape of End, is realised in the object, we have but the manifestation of the 
inner nature of the object itself. Objectivity is thus, as it were, only a 
covering under which the notion lies concealed. Within the range of the 
finite we can never see or experience that the End has been really secured. 
The consummation of the infinite End, therefore, consists merely in 
removing the illusion which makes it seem yet unaccomplished. The Good, 
the absolutely Good, is eternally accomplishing itself in the world: and the 
result is that it need not wait upon us, but is already by implication, as well 
as in full actuality, accomplished. This is the illusion under which we live. It 
alone supplies at the same time the actualising force on which the interest in 
the world reposes. 

In the course of its process the Idea creates that illusion, by setting an 
antithesis to confront it; and its action consists in getting rid of the illusion 
which it has created. Only out of this error does the truth arise. In this fact 
lies the reconciliation with error and with finitude. Error or other-being, 


when superseded, is still a necessary dynamic element of truth: for truth can 
only be where it makes itself its own result. 


Third Subdivision: The Notion C. The Idea 


Development of The Idea 
Life — Cognition — Absolute Idea 


§ 213 


The Idea is truth in itself and for itself — the absolute unity of the notion 
and objectivity. Its ‘ideal’ content is nothing but the notion in its detailed 
terms: its ‘real’ content is only the exhibition which the notion gives itself 
in the form of external existence, while yet, by enclosing this shape in its 
ideality, it keeps it in its power, and so keeps itself in it. The definition, 
which declares the Absolute to be the Idea, is itself absolute. All former 
definitions come back to this. The Idea is the Truth: for Truth is the 
correspondence of objectivity with the notion — not of course the 
correspondence of external things with my conceptions, for these are only 
correct conceptions held by me, the individual person. In the idea we have 
nothing to do with the individual, nor with figurate conceptions, nor with 
external things. And yet, again, everything actual, in so far as it is true, is 
the Idea, and has its truth by and in virtue of the Idea alone. Every 
individual being is some one aspect of the Idea: for which, therefore, yet 
other actualities are needed, which in their turn appear to have a self- 
subsistence of their own. It is only in them altogether and in their relation 
that the notion is realised. 

The individual by itself does not correspond to its notion. It is this 
limitation of its existence which constitutes the finitude and the ruin of the 


individual. 


The Idea itself is not to be taken as an idea of something or other, any 
more than the notion is to be taken as merely a specific notion. The 
Absolute is the universal and one idea, which, by an act of ‘judgment’, 
particularises itself to the system of specific ideas; which after all are 
constrained by their nature to come back to the one idea where their truth 
lies. As issued out of this ‘judgment’ the Idea is in the first place only the 
one universal substance: but its developed and genuine actuality is to be as 
a subject and in that way as mind. 

Because it has no existence for starting-point and point d’appui, the Idea 
is frequently treated as a mere logical form. Such a view must be abandoned 
to those theories which ascribe so-called reality and genuine actuality to the 
existent thing and all the other categories which have not yet penetrated as 
far as the Idea. It is no less false to imagine the Idea to be mere abstraction. 
It is abstract certainly, in so far as everything untrue is consumed in it: but 
in its own self it is essentially concrete, because it is the free notion giving 
character to itself, and that character, reality. It would be an abstract form, 
only if the notion, which is its principle, were taken as an abstract unity, and 
not as the negative return of it into self and as the subjectivity which it 
really is. 

Truth is at first taken to mean that I know how something is. This is 
truth, however, only in reference to consciousness; it is formal truth, bare 
correctness. Truth in the deeper sense consists in the identity between 
objectivity and the notion. It is in this deeper sense of truth that we speak of 
a true state, or of a true work of art. These objects are true, if they are as 
they ought to be, 1.e. if their reality corresponds to their notion. When thus 
viewed, to be untrue means much the same as to be bad. A bad man is an 
untrue man, a man who does not behave as his notion or his vocation 
requires. Nothing however can subsist, if it be wholly devoid of identity 
between the notion and reality. Even bad and untrue things have being, in so 


far as their reality still, somehow, conforms to their notion. Whatever is 
thoroughly bad or contrary to the notion is for that very reason on the way 
to ruin. It is by the notion alone that the things in the world have their 
subsistence; or, as it is expressed in the language of religious conception, 
things are what they are, only in virtue of the divine and thereby Creative 
thought which dwells within them. 


When we hear the Idea spoken of, we need not imagine something far away 
beyond this mortal sphere. The Idea is rather what is completely present: 
and it is found, however confused and degenerated, in every consciousness. 
We conceive the works to ourselves as a great totality which is created by 
God, and so created that in it God has manifested himself to us. We regard 
the world also as ruled by Divine Providence: implying that the scattered 
and divided parts of the world are continually brought back, and made 
conformable, to the unity from which they have issued. The purpose of 
philosophy has always been the intellectual ascertainment of the Ideal; and 
everything deserving the name of philosophy has constantly been based on 
the consciousness of an absolute unity where the understanding sees and 
accepts only separation. It is too late now to ask for proof that the Idea is 
the truth. The proof of that 1s contained in the whole deduction and 
development of thought up to this point. The Idea is the result of this course 
of dialectic. Not that it is to be supposed that the idea is mediate only, 1.e. 
mediated through something else than itself. It is rather its own result, and 
being so, is no less immediate than mediate. The stages hitherto considered, 
viz. those of Being and Essence, as well as those of Notion and of 
Objectivity, are not, when so distinguished, something permanent, resting 
upon themselves. They have proved to be dialectical; and their only truth is 
that they are dynamic elements of the idea. 


§ 214 


The Idea may be described in many ways. It may be called reason; (and this 
is the proper philosophical signification of reason); subject-object; the unity 
of the ideal and the real, of the finite and the infinite, of soul and body; the 
possibility which has its actuality in its own self; that of which the nature 
can be thought only as existent, etc. All these descriptions apply, because 
the Idea contains all the relations of understanding, but contains them in 
their infinite self-return and self-identity. It is easy work for the 
understanding to show that everything said of the Idea is self-contradictory. 
But that can quite as well be retaliated, or rather in the Idea the retaliation is 
actually made. And this work, which is the work of reason, is certainly not 
so easy as that of the understanding. Understanding may demonstrate that 
the Idea is self-contradictory: because the subjective is subjective only and 
is always confronted by the objective; because being is different from 
notion and therefore cannot be picked out of it; because the finite is finite 
only, the exact antithesis of the infinite, and therefore not identical with it; 
and so on with every term of the description. The reverse of all this 
however is the doctrine of Logic. Logic shows that the subjective which is 
to be subjective only, the finite which would be finite only, the infinite 
which would be infinite only, and so on, have no truth, but contradict 
themselves, and pass over into their opposites. Hence this transition, and the 
unity in which the extremes are merged and become factors, each with a 
merely reflected existence, reveals itself as their truth. The understanding, 
which addresses itself to deal with the Idea, commits a double 
misunderstanding. It takes first the extremes of the Idea (be they expressed 
as they will, so long as they are in their unity), not as they are understood 
when stamped with this concrete unity, but as if they remained abstractions 
outside of it. It no less mistakes the relation between them, even when it has 
been expressly stated. Thus, for example, it overlooks even the nature of the 


copula in the judgment, which affirms that ; the individual, or subject, is 
after all not individual, but universal. But, in the second place, the 
understanding believes its ‘reflection’ that the self-identical Idea contains 
its own negative, or contains contradiction — to be an external reflection 
which does not lie within the Idea itself. But the reflection is really no 
peculiar cleverness of the understanding. The idea itself is the dialectic 
which for ever divides and distinguishes the self-identical from the 
differentiated, the subjective from the objective, the finite from the infinite, 
soul from body. Only on these terms is it an eternal creation, eternal vitality, 
and eternal spirit. But while it thus passes or rather translates itself into the 
abstract understanding, it for ever remains reason. The Idea is the dialectic 
which again makes this mass of understanding and diversity understand its 
finite nature and the pseudo-independence in its productions, and which 
brings the diversity back to unity. Since this double movement is not 
separate or distinct in time, nor indeed in any other way — otherwise it 
would be only a repetition of the abstract understanding — the Idea is the 
eternal vision of itself in the other, notion which in its objectivity has 
carried out itself, object which is inward design, essential subjectivity. 


The different modes of apprehending the Idea as unity of ideal and real, of 
finite and infinite, of identity and difference, etc, are more or less formal. 
They designate some stage of the specific notion. Only the notion itself, 
however, is free and the genuine universal: in the Idea, therefore, the 
specific character of the notion is only the notion itself — an objectivity, 
viz. into which it, being the universal, continues itself, and in which it has 
only its own character, the total character. The Idea is the infinite judgment, 
of which the terms are severally the independent totality; and in which, as 
each grows to the fullness of its own nature, it has thereby at the same time 
passed into the other. None of the other specific notions exhibits this totality 


complete on both its sides as the notion itself and objectivity. 


§ 215 


The Idea is essentially a process, because its identity is the absolute and free 
identity of the notion, only in so far as it is absolute negativity and for that 
reason dialectical. It 1s the ground of movement, in which the notion, in the 
capacity of universality which is individuality, gives itself the character of 
objectivity and of the antithesis thereto; and this externality which has the 
notion for its substance, finds 1ts way back to subjectivity through its 
immanent dialectic As the idea is (a) a process, it follows that such an 
expression for the Absolute as unity of thought and being, of finite and 
infinite, etc., is false; for unity expresses an abstract and merely quiescent 
identity. As the Idea is (b) subjectivity, it follows that the expression is 
equally false on another account. That unity of which it speaks expresses a 
merely virtual or underlying presence of the genuine unity. The infinite 
would thus seem to be merely neutralised by the finite, the subjective by the 
objective, thought by being. But in the negative unity of the Idea, the 
infinite overlaps and includes the finite, thought overlaps being, subjectivity 
overlaps objectivity. The unity of the Idea is thought, infinity, and 
subjectivity, and is in consequence to be essentially distinguished from the 
Idea as substance, just as this overlapping subjectivity, thought, or infinity 
is to be distinguished from the one-sided subjectivity, one-sided thought, 
one-sided infinity to which it descends in judging and defining. 


The idea as a process runs through three stages in its development. The first 
form of the idea is Life: that is, the idea in the form of immediacy. The 
second form is that of mediation or differentiation; and this is the idea in the 


form of Knowledge, which appears under the double aspect of the 
Theoretical and Practical idea. The process of knowledge eventuates in the 
restoration of the unity enriched by difference. This gives the third form of 
the idea, the Absolute Idea: which last stage of the logical idea evinces itself 
to be at the same time the true first, and to have a being due to itself alone. 


(a) Life 
§ 216 


The immediate idea is Life. As soul, the notion is realised in a body of 
whose externality the soul is the immediate self-relating universality. But 
the soul is also its particularisation, so that the body expresses no other 
distinctions than follow from the characterisations of its notion. And finally 
it is the Individuality of the body as infinite negativity — the dialectic of 
that bodily objectivity, with its parts lying out of one another, conveying 
them away from the semblance of independent subsistence back into 
subjectivity, so that all the members are reciprocally momentary means as 
well as momentary ends. Thus as life is the initial particularisation, so it 
results in the negative self-asserting unity: in the dialectic of its corporeity it 
only coalesces with itself. In this way life is essentially something alive, and 
in point of its immediacy this individual living thing. It is characteristic of 
finitude in this sphere that, by reason of the immediacy of the idea, body 
and soul are separable. This constitutes the mortality of the living being. It 
is only, however, when the living being is dead, that these two sides of the 
idea are different ingredients. 

The single members of the body are what they are only by and in relation 
to their unity. A hand e.g. when hewn off from the body is, as Aristotle has 
observed, a hand in name only, not in fact. From the point of view of 


understanding, life is usually spoken of as a mystery, and in general as 
incomprehensible. By giving it such a name, however, the Understanding 
only confesses its own finitude and nullity. So far is life from being 
incomprehensible, that in it the very notion is presented to us, or rather the 
immediate idea existing as a notion. And having said this, we have 
indicated the defect of life. Its notion and reality do not thoroughly 
correspond to each other. The notion of life is the soul, and this notion has 
the body for its reality. The soul is, as it were, infused into its corporeity; 
and in that way it is at first sentient only, and not yet freely self-conscious. 
The process of life consists in getting the better of the immediacy with 
which it is still beset: and this process, which is itself threefold, results in 
the idea under the form of judgment, 1.e. the idea as Cognition. 


§ 217 


A living being is a syllogism, of which the very elements are in themselves 
systems and syllogisms (§ § 198, 201, 207). They are however active 
syllogisms or processes; and in the subjective unity of the vital agent make 
only one process. Thus the living being is the process of its coalescence 
with itself, which runs on through three processes. 


Organic Nature 
Sensibility, Irritability, and Reproduction 


§ 218 


(1) The first is the process of the living being inside itself. In that process 
it makes a split on its own self, and reduces its corporeity to its object or its 
inorganic nature. This corporeity, as an aggregate of correlations, enters in 
its very nature into difference and opposition of its elements, which 
mutually become each other’s prey, and assimilate one another, and are 


retained by producing themselves. Yet this action of the several members 
(organs) is only the living subject’s one act to which their productions 
revert; so that in these productions nothing is produced except the subject: 
in other words, the subject only reproduces itself. 

The process of the vital subject within its own limits has in Nature the 
threefold form of Sensibility, Irritability, and Reproduction. As Sensibility, 
the living being is immediately simple self-relation-it is the soul 
omnipresent in its body, the outsideness of each member of which to others 
has for it no truth. As Irritability, the living being appears split up in itself; 
and as Reproduction, it is perpetually restoring itself from the inner 
distinction of its members and organs. A vital agent only exists as this 


continually self-renewing process within its own limits. 


Objective Nature 
The matter which it assimilates 


§ 219 


(2) But the judgment of the notion proceeds, as free, to discharge the 
objective or bodily nature as an independent totality from itself; and the 
negative relation of the living thing to itself makes, as immediate 
individuality, the presupposition of an inorganic nature confronting it. As 
this negative of the animate is no less a function in the notion of the animate 
itself, it exists consequently in the latter (which is at the same time a 
concrete universal) in the shape of a defect or want. The dialectic by which 
the object, being implicitly null, is merged is the action of the self-assured 
living thing, which in this process against an inorganic nature thus retains, 


develops, and objectifies itself. 


The living being stands face to face with an inorganic nature, to which it 
comports itself as a master and which it assimilates to itself. The result of 


the assimilation is not, as in the chemical process, a neutral product in 
which the independence of the two confronting sides is merged; but the 
living being shows itself as large enough to embrace its other which cannot 
withstand its power. The inorganic nature which is subdued by the vital 
agent suffers this fate, because it 1s virtually the same as what life 1s 
actually. Thus in the other the living being only coalesces with itself. But 
when the soul has fled from the body, the elementary powers of objectivity 
begin their play. These powers are, as it were, continually on the spring, 
ready to begin their process in the organic body; and life is the constant 
battle against them. 


The living individual 
§ 220 


(3) The living individual, which in its first process comports itself as 
intrinsically subject and notion, through its second assimilates its external 
objectivity and thus puts the character of reality into itself. It is now 
therefore implicitly a Kind, with essential universality of nature. The 
particularising of this Kind is the relation of the living subject to another 
subject of its Kind: and the judgment is the tie of Kind over these 
individuals thus appointed for each other. This is the Affinity of the Sexes. 


Birth, Death and Genus 
§ 221 


The process of Kind brings it to a being of its own. Life being no more than 
the idea immediate, the product of this process breaks up into two sides. On 
the one hand, the living individual, which was at first presupposed as 


immediate, is now seen to be mediated and generated. On the other, 
however, the living individuality, which, on account of its first immediacy, 
stands in a negative attitude towards universality, sinks in the superior 
power of the latter. 

The living being dies, because it is a contradiction. Implicitly it is the 
universal or Kind, and yet immediately it exists as an individual only. Death 
shows the Kind to be the power that rules the immediate individual. For the 
animal the process of Kind is the highest point of its vitality. But the animal 
never gets so far in its Kind as to have a being of its own; it succumbs to the 
power of Kind. In the process of Kind the immediate living being mediates 
itself with itself, and thus rises above its immediacy, only however to sink 
back into it again. Life thus runs away, in the first instance, only into the 
false infinity of the progress ad infinitum. The real result, however, of the 
process of life, in the point of its notion, is to merge and overcome that 
immediacy with which the idea, in the shape of life, is still beset. 


§ 222 


In this manner however the idea of life has thrown off not some one 
particular and immediate ‘This’, but this first immediacy as a whole. It thus 
comes to itself, to its truth: it enters upon existence as a free Kind self- 
subsistent. The death of merely immediate and individual vitality is the 
‘procession’ of spirit. 


(b) Cognition in general 
§ 223 


The idea exists free for itself, in so far as it has universality for the medium 
of its existence — as objectivity itself has notional being — as the idea is its 
own object. Its subjectivity, thus universalised, is pure self-contained 


distinguishing of the idea-intuition which keeps itself in this identical 
universality. But, as specific distinguishing, it is the further judgment of 
repelling itself as a totality from itself, and thus, in the first place, 
presupposing itself as an external universe. There are two judgments, which 
though implicitly identical are not yet explicitly put as identical. 


§ 224 


The relation of these two ideas, which implicitly and as life are identical, is 
thus one of correlation: and it is that correlativity which constitutes the 
characteristic of finitude in this sphere. It is the relationship of reflection, 
seeing that the distinguishing of the idea in its own self is only the first 
judgment — presupposing the other and not yet supposing itself to 
constitute it. And thus for the subjective idea the objective is the immediate 
world found ready to hand, or the idea as life is in the phenomenon of 
individual existence. At the same time, in so far as this judgment is pure 
distinguishing within its own limits (§ 223), the idea realises in one both 
itself and its other. Consequently it is the certitude of the virtual identity 
between itself and the objective world. Reason comes to the world with an 
absolute faith in its ability to make the identity actual, and to raise its 
certitude to truth; and with the instinct of realising explicitly the nullity of 
that contrast which it sees to be implicitly null. 


§ 225 


This process is in general terms Cognition. In Cognition in a single act the 
contrast is virtually superseded, as regards both the one-sidedness of 
subjectivity and the one-sidedness of objectivity. At first, however, the 
supersession of the contrast is but implicit. The process as such is in 
consequence immediately infected with the finitude of this sphere, and 
splits into the twofold movement of the instinct of reason, presented as two 


different movements. On the one hand it supersedes the one-sidedness of 
the Idea’s subjectivity by receiving the existing world into itself, into 
subjective conception and thought; and with this objectivity, which is thus 
taken to be real and true, for its content it fills up the abstract certitude of 
itself. On the other hand, it supersedes the one-sidedness of the objective 
world, which is now, on the contrary, estimated as only a mere semblance, a 
collection of contingencies and shapes at bottom visionary. It modifies and 
informs that world by the inward nature of the subjective, which is here 
taken to be the genuine objective. The former is the instinct of science after 
Truth, Cognition properly so called — the Theoretical action of the idea. 
The latter is the instinct of the Good to fulfil the same — the Practical 
activity of the idea, or Volition. 


[a] Cognition proper 
§ 226 


The universal finitude of Cognition, which lies in the one judgment, the 
presupposition of the contrast (§ 224) — a presupposition in contradiction 
of which its own act lodges protest — specialises itself more precisely on 
the face of its own idea. The result of that specialisation is that its two 
elements receive the aspect of being diverse from each other, and, as they 
are at least complete, they take up the relation of ‘reflection’, not of 
‘notion’, to one another. The assimilation of the matter, therefore, as a 
datum, presents itself in the light of a reception of it into categories which at 
the same time remain external to it, and which meet each other in the same 
style of diversity. Reason is active here, but it is reason in the shape of 
understanding. The truth which such Cognition can reach will therefore be 
only finite: the infinite truth (of the notion) is isolated and made 


transcendent, an inaccessible goal in a world of its own. Still in its external 
action cognition stands under the guidance of the notion, and notional 
principles form the secret clue to its movement. 

The finitude of Cognition lies in the presupposition of a world already in 
existence, and in the consequent view of the knowing subject as a tabula 
rasa. The conception is one attributed to Aristotle; but no man is further 
than Aristotle from such an outside theory of Cognition. Such a style of 
Cognition does not recognise in itself the activity of the notion — an 
activity which it is implicitly, but not consciously. In its own estimation its 


procedure is passive. Really that procedure is active. 
§ 227 


Finite Cognition, when it presupposes what is distinguished from it to be 
something already existing and confronting 1t — to be the various facts of 
external nature or of consciousness — has, in the first place, (1) formal 
identity or the abstraction of universality for the form of its action. Its 
activity therefore consists in analysing the given concrete object, isolating 
its differences, and giving them the form of abstract universality. Or it 
leaves the concrete thing as a ground, and by setting aside the unessential- 
looking particulars, brings into relief a concrete universal, the Genus, or 
Force and Law. This is the Analytical Method. 

People generally speak of the analytical and synthetic methods, as if it 
depended solely on our choice which we pursued. This is far from the case. 
It depends on the form of the objects of our investigation, which of the two 
methods that are derivable from the notion of finite cognition ought to be 
applied. In the first place, cognition is analytical. Analytical cognition deals 
with an object which is presented in detachment, and the aim of its action is 
to trace back to a universal the individual object before it. Thought in such 


circumstances means no more than an act of abstraction or of formal 


identity. That is the sense in which thought is understood by Locke and all 
empiricists. Cognition, it is often said, can never do more than separate the 
given concrete objects into their abstract elements, and then consider these 
elements in their isolation. It is, however, at once apparent that this turns 
things upside down, and that cognition, if its purpose be to take things as 
they are, thereby falls into contradiction with itself. Thus the chemist e.g. 
places a piece of flesh in his retort, tortures it in many ways, and then 
informs us that it consists of nitrogen, carbon, hydrogen, etc. True: but these 
abstract matters have ceased to be flesh. The same defect occurs in the 
reasoning of an empirical psychologist when he analyses an action into the 
various aspects which it presents, and then sticks to these aspects in their 
separation. The object which is subjected to analysis is treated as a sort of 
onion from which one coat is peeled off after another. 


$098 


This universality is [b] also a specific universality. In this case the line of 
activity follows the three ‘moments’ of the notion, which (as it has not its 
infinity in finite cognition) is the specific or definite notion of 
understanding. The reception of the object into the forms of this notion is 
the Synthetic Method. 

The movement of the Synthetic method is the reverse of the Analytical 
method. The latter starts from the individual, and proceeds to the universal; 
in the former the starting-point is given by the universal (as a definition), 
from which we proceed by particularising (in division) to the individual (the 
theorem). The Synthetic method thus presents itself as the development — 
the ‘moments’ of the notion on the object. 


Definition, Division and Theorem 


§ 229 


[a] When the object has been in the first instance brought by cognition into 
the form of the specific notion in general, so that in this way its genus and 
its universal character or speciality are explicitly stated, we have the 
Definition. The materials and the proof of Definition are procured by means 
of the Analytical method (§ 227). The specific character however is 
expected to be a ‘mark’ only: that is to say it is to be in behoof only of the 
purely subjective cognition which is external to the object. 

Definition involves the three organic elements of the notion: the 
universal or proximate genus (genus proximum), the particular or specific 
character of the genus (qualitas specifica), and the individual, or object 
defined. The first question that definition suggests, 1s where it comes from. 
The general answer to this question is to say, that definitions originate by 
way of analysis. This will explain how it happens that people quarrel about 
the correctness of proposed definitions; for here everything depends on 
what perceptions we started from, and what points of view we had before 
our eyes in so doing. The richer the object to be defined 1s, that 1s, the more 
numerous are the aspects which it offers to our notice, the more various are 
the definitions we may frame of it. Thus there are quite a host of definitions 
of life, of the state, etc. Geometry, on the contrary, dealing with a theme so 
abstract as space, has an easy task in giving definitions. Again, in respect of 
the matter or contents of the objects defined, there is no constraining 
necessity present. We are expected to admit that space exists, that there are 
plants, animals, etc., nor is it the business of geometry, botany, etc., to 
demonstrate that the objects in question necessarily are. This very 
circumstance makes the synthetic method of cognition as little suitable for 
philosophy as the analytical: for philosophy has above all things to leave no 
doubt of the necessity of its objects. And yet several attempts have been 
made to introduce the synthetic method into philosophy. Thus Spinoza, in 
particular, begins with definitions. He says, for instance, that substance is 


the causa sui. His definitions are unquestionably a storehouse of the most 
speculative truth, but it takes the shape of dogmatic assertions. The same 
thing is also true of Schelling. 


§ 230 


[b] The statement of the second element of the notion, 1.e. of the specific 
character of the universal as particularising, 1s given by Division in 
accordance with some external consideration. 

Division we are told ought to be complete. That requires a principle or 
ground of division so constituted that the division based upon it embraces 
the whole extent of the region designated by the definition in general. But, 
in division, there is the further requirement that the principle of it must be 
borrowed from the nature of the object in question. If this condition be 
satisfied, the division is natural and not merely artificial, that is to say, 
arbitrary. Thus, in zoology, the ground of division adopted in the 
classification of the mammalia is mainly afforded by their teeth and claws. 
That is so far sensible, as the mammals themselves distinguish themselves 
from one another by these parts of their bodies back to which therefore the 
general type of their various classes is to be traced. In every case the 
genuine division must be controlled by the notion. To that extent a division, 
in the first instance, has three members: but as particularity exhibits itself as 
double, the division may go to the extent even of four members. In the 
sphere of mind trichotomy is predominant, a circumstance which Kant has 
the credit for bringing into notice 


Theorem 


§ 231 


In the concrete individuality, where the mere unanalysed quality of the 
definition is regarded as a correlation of elements, the object is a synthetic 
nexus of distinct characteristics. It is a Theorem. Being different, these 
characteristics possess but a mediated identity. To supply the materials, 
which form the middle terms, is the office of Construction: and the process 
of mediation itself, from which cognition derives the necessity of that 
nexus, 1s the Demonstration. 

As the difference between the analytical and synthetic methods is 
commonly stated, it seems entirely optional which of the two we employ. If 
we assume, to start with, the concrete thing which the synthetic method 
presents as a result, we can analyse from it as consequences the abstract 
propositions which formed the pre-suppositions and the material for the 
proof. Thus, algebraical definitions of curved lines are theorems in the 
method of geometry. Similarly even the Pythagorean theorem, if made the 
definition of a right-angled triangle, might yield to analysis those 
propositions which geometry had already demonstrated on is behoof. The 
optionalness of either method is due to both alike starting from an external 
presupposition. So far as the nature of the notion is concerned, analysis is 
prior, since it has to raise the given material with its empirical concreteness 
into the form of general abstractions, which may then be set in the front of 
the synthetic method as definitions. 

That these methods, however indispensable and brilliantly successful in 
their own province, are unserviceable for philosophical cognition, is self- 
evident. They have presuppositions; and their style of cognition is that of 
understanding, proceeding under the canon of formal identity. In Spinoza, 
who was especially addicted to the use of the geometrical method, we are at 
once struck by its characteristic formalism. Yet his ideas were speculative in 
spirit; whereas the system of Wolf, who carried the method out to the height 
of pedantry, was even in subject-matter a metaphysic of the understanding. 


The abuses which these methods with their formalism once led to in 
philosophy and science have in modern times been followed by the abuses 
of what is called ‘Construction’. Kant brought into vogue the phrase that 
mathematics ‘construes’ its notions. All that was meant by the phrase was 
that mathematics has not to do with notions, but with abstract qualities of 
sense-perceptions. The name ‘Construction (construing) of notions’ has 
since been given to a sketch or statement of sensible attributes which were 
picked up from perception, quite guiltless of any influence of the notion, 
and to the additional formalism of classifying scientific and philosophical 
objects in a tabular form on some presupposed rubric, but in other respects 
at the fancy and discretion of the observer. In the background of all this, 
certainly, there is a dim consciousness of the Idea, of the unity of the notion 
and objectivity — a consciousness too that the idea is concrete. But that 
play of what is styled ‘construing’ is far from presenting this unity 
adequately, a unity which is none other than the notion properly so called: a 
perception is as little the concreteness of reason and the idea. 

Another point calls for notice. Geometry works with the sensuous but 
abstract perception of space; and in space it experiences no difficulty in 
isolating and defining certain simple analytical modes. 

To geometry alone therefore belongs in its perfection the synthetic 
method of finite cognition. In its course, however (and this is_ the 
remarkable point), it finally stumbles upon what are termed irrational and 
incommensurable quantities; and in their case any attempt at further 
specification drives it beyond the principle of the understanding. This is 
only one of many instances in terminology, where the title ‘rational’ is 
perversely applied to the province of understanding, while we stigmatise as 
irrational that which shows a beginning and a trace of rationality. Other 
sciences, removed as they are from the simplicity of space or number, often 
and necessarily reach a point where understanding permits no further 


advance: but they get over the difficulty without trouble. They make a break 
in the strict sequence of their procedure, and assume whatever they require, 
though it be the reverse of what preceded, from some external quarter — 
opinion, perception, conception, or any other source. Its inobservancy as to 
the nature of its methods and their relativity to the subject-matter prevents 
this finite cognition from seeing that, when it proceeds by definitions and 
divisions, etc., it is really led on by the necessity of the laws of the notion. 
For the same reason it cannot see when it has reached its limit; nor, if it 
have transgressed that limit, does it perceive that it is in a sphere where the 
categories of understanding, which it still continues rudely to apply, have 
lost all authority. 


§ 232 


The necessity which finite cognition produces in the Demonstration is, in 
the first place, an external necessity, intended for the subjective intelligence 
alone. But in necessity as such, cognition itself has left behind its 
presupposition and starting-point, which consisted in accepting its content 
as given or found. Necessity qua necessity is implicitly the self-relating 
notion. The subjective idea has thus implicitly reached an original and 
objective determinateness — a something not-given, and for that reason 
immanent in the subject. It has passed over into the idea of Will. 

The necessity which cognition reaches by means of the demonstration is 
the reverse of what formed its starting-point. In its starting-point cognition 
had a given and a contingent content; but now, at the close of its movement, 
it knows its content to be necessary. This necessity is reached by means of 
subjective agency. Similarly, subjectivity at starting was quite abstract, a 
bare tabula rasa. It now shows itself as a modifying and determining 
principle. In this way we pass from the idea of cognition to that of will. The 
passage, as will be apparent on a closer examination, means that the 


universal, to be truly apprehended, must be apprehended as subjectivity, as 


a notion self-moving, active, and form-imposing. 
[b] Volition 
§ 233 


The subjective idea as original and objective determinateness, and as a 
simple uniform content, is the Good. Its impulse towards self-realisation is 
in its behaviour the reverse of the idea of truth, and rather directed towards 
moulding the world it finds before it into a shape conformable to its 
purposed End. This Volition has, on the one hand, the certitude of the 
nothingness of the presupposed object; but, on the other, as finite, it at the 
same time presupposes the purposed End of the Good to be a mere 
subjective idea, and the object to be independent. 


§ 234 


This action of the Will is finite: and its finitude lies in the contradiction that 
in the inconsistent terms applied to the objective world the End of the Good 
is just as much not executed as executed, the end in question put as 
unessential as much as essential, as actual and at the same time as merely 
possible. This contradiction presents itself to imagination as an endless 
progress in the actualising of the Good; which is therefore set up and fixed 
as a mere ‘ought’, or goal of perfection. In point of form however this 
contradiction vanishes when the action supersedes the subjectivity of the 
purpose, and along with it the objectivity, with the contrast which makes 
both finite; abolishing subjectivity as a whole and not merely the one- 
sidedness of this form of it. (For another new subjectivity of the kind, that 
is, a new generation of the contrast, is not distinct from that which is 
supposed to be past and gone.) This return into itself is at the same time the 


content’s own ‘recollection’ that it is the Good and the implicit identity of 
the two sides — it is a ‘recollection’ of the presupposition of the theoretical 
attitude of mind (§ 224) that the objective world is its own truth and 
substantiality. 

While Intelligence merely proposes to take the world as it is, Will takes 
steps to make the world what it ought to be. Will looks upon the immediate 
and given present not as solid being, but as mere semblance without reality. 
It is here that we meet those contradictions which are so bewildering from 
the standpoint of abstract morality. This position in its ‘practical’ bearings is 
the one taken by the philosophy of Kant, and even by that of Fichte. The 
Good, say these writers, has to be realised: we have to work in order to 
produce it: and Will is only the Good actualising itself. If the world then 
were as it ought to be, the action of Will would be at an end. The Will itself 
therefore requires that its End should not be realised. In these words, a 
correct expression is given to the finitude of Will. But finitude was not 
meant to be the ultimate point: and it is the process of Will itself which 
abolishes finitude and the contradiction it involves. The reconciliation is 
achieved when Will in its result returns to the presupposition made by 
cognition. In other words, it consists in the unity of the theoretical and 
practical idea. Will knows the end to be its own, and Intelligence 
apprehends the world as the notion actual. This is the right attitude of 
rational cognition. Nullity and transitoriness constitute only the superficial 
features and not the real essence of the world. That essence is the notion in 
posse and in esse: and thus the world is itself the idea. All unsatisfied 
endeavour ceases, when we recognise that the final purpose of the world is 
accomplished no less than ever accomplishing itself. Generally speaking, 
this is the man’s way of looking; while the young imagine that the world is 
utterly sunk in wickedness, and that the first thing needful is a thorough 


transformation. The religious mind, on the contrary, views the world as 


ruled by Divine Providence, and therefore correspondent with what it ought 
to be. But this harmony between the ‘is’ and the ‘ought to be’ is not torpid 
and rigidly stationary. Good, the final end of the world, has being, only 
while it constantly produces itself. And the world of spirit and the world of 
nature continue to have this distinction, that the latter moves only in a 
recurring cycle, while the former certainly also makes progress. 
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Thus the truth of the Good is laid down as the unity of the theoretical and 
practical idea in the doctrine that the Good is radically and really achieved, 
that the objective world is in itself and for itself the Idea, just as it at the 
same time eternally lays itself down as End, and by action brings about its 
actuality. This life which has returned to itself from the bias and finitude of 
cognition, and which by the activity of the notion has become identical with 
it, is the Speculative or Absolute Idea. 


(c) The Absolute Idea 
§ 236 


The Idea, as unity of the Subjective and Objective Idea, is the notion of the 
Idea — a notion whose object (Gegenstand) is the Idea as such, and for 
which the objective (Objekt) is Idea — an Object which embraces all 
characteristics in its unity. This unity is consequently the absolute and all 
truth, the Idea which thinks itself — and here at least as a thinking or 
Logical Idea. 

The Absolute Idea is, in the first place, the unity of the theoretical and 
practical idea, and thus at the same time the unity of the idea of life with the 
idea of cognition. In cognition we had the idea in a biased, one-sided shape. 
The process of cognition has issued in the overthrow of this bias and the 


restoration of that unity, which as unity, and in its immediacy, is in the first 
instance the Idea of Life. The defect of life lies in its being only the idea 
implicit or natural: whereas cognition is in an equally one-sided way the 
merely conscious idea, or the idea for itself. The unity and truth of these 
two is the Absolute Idea, which is both in itself and for itself. Hitherto we 
have had the idea in development through its various grades as our object, 
but now the idea comes to be its own object. This is the noisis noiseos 
which Aristotle long ago termed the supreme form of the idea. 
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Seeing that there is in it no transition, or presupposition, and in general no 
specific character other than what is fluid and transparent, the Absolute Idea 
is for itself the pure form of the notion, which contemplates its contents as 
its own self. It is 1ts own content, in so far as it ideally distinguishes itself 
from itself, and the one of the two things distinguished is a self-identity in 
which however is contained the totality of the form as the system of terms 
describing its content. This content is the system of Logic. All that is at this 
stage left as form for the idea is the Method of this content — the specific 
consciousness of the value and currency of the ‘moments’ in its 
development. 

To speak of the absolute idea may suggest the conception that we are at 
length reaching the right thing and the sum of the whole matter. It is 
certainly possible to indulge in a vast amount of senseless declamation 
about the idea absolute. But its true content is only the whole system of 
which we have been hitherto studying the development. It may also be said 
in this strain that the absolute idea is the universal, but the universal not 
merely as an abstract form to which the particular content is a stranger, but 
as the absolute form, into which all the categories, the whole fullness of the 
content it has given being to, have retired. The absolute idea may in this 


respect be compared to the old man who utters the same creed as the child, 
but for whom it is pregnant with the significance of a lifetime. Even if the 
child understands the truths of religion, he cannot but imagine them to be 
something outside of which lies the whole of life and the whole of the 
world. The same may be said to be the case with human life as a whole and 
the occurrences with which it is fraught. All work is directed only to the 
aim or end; and when it is attained, people are surprised to find nothing else 
but just the very thing which they had wished for. The interest lies in the 
whole movement. When a man traces up the steps of his life, the end may 
appear to him very restricted: but in it the whole decursus vitae is 
comprehended. So, too, the content of the absolute idea is the whole breadth 
of ground which has passed under our view up to this point. Last of all 
comes the discovery that the whole evolution is what constitutes the content 
and the interest. It is indeed the prerogative of the philosopher to see that 
everything, which, taken apart, is narrow and restricted, receives its value 
by its connection with the whole, and by forming an organic element of the 
idea. Thus it is that we have had the content already, and what we have now 
is the knowledge that the content is the living development of the idea. This 
simple retrospect is contained in the form of the idea. Each of the stages 
hitherto reviewed is an image of the absolute, but at first in a limited way, 
and thus it is forced onwards to the whole, the evolution of which is what 
we termed Method. 
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The several steps or stages of the Speculative Method are, first of all, (a) the 
Beginning, which is Being or Immediacy: self-subsistent, for the simple 
reason that it is the beginning. But looked at from the speculative idea, 
Being is its self-specialising act, which as the absolute negativity or 


movement of the notion makes a judgment and puts itself as its own 


negative. Being, which to the beginning as beginning seems mere abstract 
affirmation, is thus rather negation, dependency, derivation, and 
presupposition. But it is the notion of which Being is the negation: and the 
notion is completely self-identical in its otherness, and is the certainty of 
itself. Being therefore is the notion implicit, before it has been explicitly put 
as a notion. This Being therefore, as the still unspecified notion — a notion 
that is only implicitly or ‘immediately’ specified — is equally describable 
as the Universal. 

When it means immediate being, the beginning is taken from sensation 
and perception — the initial stage in the analytical method of finite 
cognition. When it means universality, it is the beginning of the systematic 
method. But since the Logical Idea is as much a universal as it is in being 
— since it is presupposed by the notion as much as it itself immediately 1s, 
its beginning is a synthetic as well as an analytical beginning. 

Philosophical method is analytical as well as synthetic, not indeed in the 
sense of a bare juxtaposition or mere alternating employment of these two 
methods of finite cognition, but rather in such a way that it holds them 
merged in itself. In every one of its movements therefore it displays an 
attitude at once analytical and synthetic. Philosophical thought proceeds 
analytically, in so far as it only accepts its object, the Idea, and while 
allowing it its own way, is only, as it were, an onlooker at its movement and 
development. To this extent philosophising is wholly passive. Philosophic 
thought however is equally synthetic, and evinces itself to be the action of 
the notion itself. To that end, however, there is required an effort to keep 


back the incessant impertinence of our own fancies and private opinions. 
§ 239 


(b) The Advance renders explicit the judgment implicit in the Idea. The 


immediate universal, as the notion implicit, is the dialectical force which on 


its own part deposes its immediacy and universality to the level of a mere 
stage or ‘moment’. Thus is put the negative of the beginning, its specific 
character: it supposes a correlative, a relation of different terms — the stage 
of Reflection. 

Seeing that the immanent dialectic only states explicitly what was 
involved in the immediate notion, this advance is Analytical; but seeing that 
in this notion this distinction was not yet stated, it is equally Synthetic. 

In the advance of the idea, the beginning exhibits itself as what it is 
implicitly. It is seen to be mediated and derivative, and neither to have 
proper being nor proper immediacy. It is only for the consciousness which 
is itself immediate, that Nature forms the commencement or immediacy and 
that Spirit appears as what is mediated by Nature. The truth, indeed, is that 
Nature is posited by Spirit, and Spirit itself in turn, uses Nature as its 
presupposition. 
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The abstract form of the advance is, in Being, an other and transition into an 
other; in Essence showing or reflection in the opposite; in Notion, the 
distinction of individual from universality, which continues itself as such 


into, and is as an identity with, what is distinguished from it. 
§ 241 


In the second sphere the primarily implicit notion has come as far as 
shining, and thus is already the idea in germ. The development of this 
sphere becomes a regress into the first, just as the development of the first is 
a transition into the second. It is only by means of this double movement, 
that the difference first gets its due, when each of the two members 
distinguished, observed on its own part, completes itself to the totality, and 
in this way works out its unity with the other. It is only by both merging 


their one-sidedness on their own part, that their unity is kept from becoming 
one-sided. 
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The second sphere develops the relation of the different to what it primarily 
is — to the contradiction in its own nature. That contradiction which is seen 
in the infinite progress is resolved (c) into the end or terminus, where the 
difference is explicitly stated as what it is in notion. The end is the negative 
of the first, and as the identity with that, is the negativity of itself. It is 
consequently the unity in which both of these Firsts, the immediate and the 
real First, are made constituent stages in thought, merged, and at the same 
time preserved in the unity. The notion, which from its implicitness thus 
comes by means of its differentiation and the merging of that differentiation 
to close with itself, is the realised notion — the notion which contains the 
relativity or dependence of its special features in its own independence. It is 
the idea which, as absolutely first (in the method), regards this terminus as 
merely the disappearance of the show or semblance, which made the 
beginning appear immediate, and made itself seem a result. It is the 
knowledge that the idea is the one systematic whole. 
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It thus appears that the method is not an extraneous form, but the soul and 
notion of the content, from which it is only distinguished, so far as the 
dynamic elements of the notion even on their own part come in their own 
specific character to appear as the totality of the notion. This specific 
character, or the content, leads itself with the form back to the idea; and 
thus the idea is presented as a systematic totality which is only one idea, of 
which the several elements are each implicitly the idea, while they equally 
by the dialectic of the notion produce the simple independence of the idea. 


The science in this manner concludes by apprehending the notion of itself, 


as of the pure idea for which the idea is. 
§ 244 


The Idea which is independent or for itself, when viewed on the point of 
this unity with itself, is Perception or Intuition, and the percipient Idea is 
Nature. But as intuition the idea is, through an external ‘reflection’, invested 
with the one-sided characteristic of immediacy, or of negation. Enjoying 
however an absolute liberty, the Idea does not merely pass over into life, or 
as finite cognition allow life to show in it: in its own absolute truth it 
resolves to let the ‘moment’ of its particularity, or of the first 
characterisation and other-being, the immediate idea, as its reflected image, 
go forth freely as Nature. 

We have now returned to the notion of the Idea with which we began. 
This return to the beginning is also an advance. We began with Being, 
abstract Being: where we now are we also have the Idea as Being: but this 


Idea which has Being is Nature. 
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“’QG)- 


I HERE OFFER a translation of the third or last part of Hegel’s 
encyclopaedic sketch of philosophy, — the Philosophy of Mind. The 
volume, like its subject, stands complete in itself. But it may also be 
regarded as a supplement or continuation of the work begun in my version 
of his Logic. I have not ventured upon the Philosophy of Nature which lies 
between these two. That is a province, to penetrate into which would 
require an equipment of learning I make no claim to, — a province, also, of 
which the present-day interest would be largely historical, or at least bound 
up with historical circumstances. 

The translation is made from the German text given in the Second Part of 
the Seventh Volume of Hegel’s Collected Works, occasionally corrected by 
comparison with that found in the second and third editions (of 1827 and 
1830) published by the author. I have reproduced only Hegel’s own 
paragraphs, and entirely omitted the Zusdtze of the editors. These addenda 
— which are in origin lecture-notes — to the paragraphs are, in the text of 
the Collected Works, given for the first section only. The psychological part 
which they accompany has been barely treated elsewhere by Hegel: but a 
good popular exposition of it will be found in Erdmann’s Psychologische 
Briefe. The second section was dealt with at greater length by Hegel himself 
in his Philosophy of Law (1820). The topics of the third section are largely 
covered by his lectures on Art, Religion, and History of Philosophy. 

I do not conceal from myself that the text offers a hard nut to crack. Yet 
here and there, even through the medium of the translation, I think some 
light cannot fail to come to an earnest student. Occasionally, too, as, for 
instance, in §§ 406, 459, 549, and still more in §§ 552, 573, at the close of 


which might stand the words Liberavi animam meam, the writer really “lets 


9 


himself go,” and gives his mind freely on questions where speculation 
comes closely in touch with life. 

In the Five Introductory Essays 1 have tried sometimes to put together, 
and sometimes to provide with collateral elucidation, some points in the 
Mental Philosophy. I shall not attempt to justify the selection of subjects for 
special treatment further than to hope that they form a more or less 
connected group, and to refer for a study of some general questions of 
system and method to my Prolegomena to the Study of Hegel’ Philosophy 
which appear almost simultaneously with this volume. 


Oxford, 
December, 1893. 


Five Introductory Essays In Psychology And Ethics. 
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Essay |. On The Scope Of A Philosophy Of Mind. 


“’QG)- 


THE ART OF finding titles, and of striking out headings which catch the 
eye or ear, and lead the mind by easy paths of association to the subject 
under exposition, was not one of Hegel’s gifts. A stirring phrase, a vivid or 
picturesque turn of words, he often has. But his lists of contents, when they 
cease to be commonplace, are apt to run into the bizarre and the grotesque. 
Generally, indeed, his rubrics are the old and (as we may be tempted to call 
them) insignificant terms of the text-books. But, in Hegel’s use of them, 
these conventional designations are charged with a highly individualised 
meaning. They may mean more — they may mean less — than they 
habitually pass for: but they unquestionably specify their meaning with a 
unique and almost personal flavour. And this can hardly fail to create and to 
disappoint undue expectations. 


(1.) Philosophy and its Parts. 


Even the main divisions of his system show this conservatism in 
terminology. The names of the three parts of the Encyclopaedia are, we may 
say, non-significant of their peculiar contents. And that for a good reason. 
What Hegel proposes to give is no novel or special doctrine, but the 
universal philosophy which has passed on from age to age, here narrowed 
and there widened, but still essentially the same. It is conscious of its 
continuity and proud of its identity with the teachings of Plato and Aristotle. 

The earliest attempts of the Greek philosophers to present philosophy in 
a complete and articulated order — attempts generally attributed to the 
Stoics, the schoolmen of antiquity — made it a tripartite whole. These three 
parts were Logic, Physics, and Ethics. In their entirety they were meant to 


form a cycle of unified knowledge, satisfying the needs of theory as well as 
practice. As time went on, however, the situation changed: and if the old 
names remained, their scope and value suffered many changes. New 
interests and curiosities, due to altered circumstances, brought other 
departments of reality under the focus of investigation besides those which 
had been primarily discussed under the old names. Inquiries became more 
specialised, and each tended to segregate itself from the rest as an 
independent field of science. The result was that in modern times the 
territory still marked by the ancient titles had shrunk to a mere phantom of 
its former bulk. Almost indeed things had come to such a pass that the time- 
honoured figures had sunk into the misery of rois fainéants; while the real 
business of knowledge was discharged by the younger and _ less 
conventional lines of research which the needs and fashions of the time had 
called up. Thus Logic, in the narrow formal sense, was turned into an “art” 
of argumentation and a system of technical rules for the analysis and 
synthesis of academical discussion. Physics or Natural Philosophy restricted 
itself to the elaboration of some metaphysical postulates or hypotheses 
regarding the general modes of physical operation. And Ethics came to be a 
very unpractical discussion of subtleties regarding moral faculty and moral 
standard. Meanwhile a theory of scientific method and of the laws 
governing the growth of intelligence and formation of ideas grew up, and 
left the older logic to perish of formality and inanition. The successive 
departments of physical science, each in turn asserting its independence, 
finally left Natural Philosophy no alternative between clinging to its 
outworn hypotheses and abstract generalities, or identifying itself (as 
Newton in his great book put it) with the Principia Mathematica of the 
physical sciences. Ethics, in its turn, saw itself, on one hand, replaced by 
psychological inquiries into the relations between the feelings and the will 
and the intelligence; while, on the other hand, a host of social, historical, 


economical, and other researches cut it off from the real facts of human life, 
and left it no more than the endless debates on the logical and metaphysical 
issues involved in free-will and conscience, duty and merit. 

It has sometimes been said that Kant settled this controversy between the 
old departments of philosophy and the new branches of science. And the 
settlement, it is implied, consisted in assigning to the philosopher a sort of 
police and patrol duty in the commonwealth of science. He was to see that 
boundaries were duly respected, and that each science kept strictly to its 
own business. For this purpose each branch of philosophy was bound to 
convert itself into a department of criticism — an examination of first 
principles in the several provinces of reality or experience — with a view to 
get a distinct conception of what they were, and thus define exactly the lines 
on which the structures of more detailed science could be put up solidly and 
safely. This plan offered tempting lines to research, and sounded well. But 
on further reflection there emerge one or two difficulties, hard to get over. 
Paradoxical though it may seem, one cannot rightly estimate the capacity 
and range of foundations, before one has had some familiarity with the 
buildings erected upon them. Thus you are involved in a circle: a circle 
which is probably inevitable, but which for that reason it is well to 
recognise at once. Then — what is only another way of saying the same 
thing — it is impossible to draw an inflexible line between premises of 
principle and conclusions of detail. There is no spot at which criticism can 
stop, and, having done its business well, hand on the remaining task to 
dogmatic system. It was an instinctive feeling of this implication of system 
in what professed only to be criticism which led the aged Kant to ignore his 
own previous professions that he offered as yet no system, and when Fichte 
maintained himself to be erecting the fabric for which Kant had prepared 
the ground, to reply by the counter-declaration that the criticism was the 
system — that “the curtain was the picture.” 


The Hegelian philosophy is an attempt to combine criticism with system, 
and thus realise what Kant had at least foretold. It 1s a system which 1s self- 
critical, and systematic only through the absoluteness of its criticism. In 
Hegel’s own phrase, it is an immanent and an incessant dialectic, which 
from first to last allows finality to no dogmatic rest, but carries out Kant’s 
description of an Age of Criticism, in which nothing, however majestic and 
sacred its authority, can plead for exception from the all-testing Elenchus. 
Then, on the other hand, Hegel refuses to restrict philosophy and its 
branches to anything short of the totality. He takes in its full sense that 
often-used phrase — the Unity of Knowledge. Logic becomes the all- 
embracing research of “first principles,” — the principles which regulate 
physics and ethics. The old divisions between logic and metaphysic, 
between induction and deduction, between theory of reasoning and theory 
of knowledge, — divisions which those who most employed them were 
never able to show the reason and purpose of — because indeed they had 
grown up at various times and by “natural selection” through a vast mass of 
incidents: these are superseded and merged in one continuous theory of real 
knowledge considered under its abstract or formal aspect, — of organised 
and known reality in its underlying thought-system. But these first 
principles were only an abstraction from complete reality — the reality 
which nature has when unified by mind — and they presuppose the total 
from which they are derived. The realm of pure thought is only the ghost of 
the Idea — of the unity and reality of knowledge, and it must be reindued 
with its flesh and blood. The logical world is (in Kantian phrase) only the 
possibility of Nature and Mind. It comes first — because it is a system of 
First Principles: but these first principles could only be elicited by a 
philosophy which has realised the meaning of a mental experience, gathered 
by interpreting the facts of Nature. 


Natural Philosophy is no longer — according to Hegel’s view of it — 
merely a scheme of mathematical ground-work. That may be its first step. 
But its scope is a complete unity (which is not a mere aggregate) of the 
branches of natural knowledge, exploring both the inorganic and the organic 
world. In dealing with this endless problem, philosophy seems to be 
baulked by an impregnable obstacle to its progress. Every day the advance 
of specialisation renders any comprehensive or synoptic view of the totality 
of science more and more impossible. No doubt we talk readily enough of 
Science. But here, if anywhere, we may say there is no Science, but only 
sciences. The generality of science is a proud fiction or a gorgeous dream, 
variously told and interpreted according to the varying interest and 
proclivity of the scientist. The sciences, or those who specially expound 
them, know of no unity, no philosophy of science. They are content to 
remark that in these days the thing is impossible, and to pick out the faults 
in any attempts in that direction that are made outside their pale. 
Unfortunately for this contention, the thing is done by us all, and, indeed, 
has to be done. If not as men of science, yet as men — as human beings — 
we have to put together things and form some total estimate of the drift of 
development, of the unity of nature. To get a notion, not merely of the 
general methods and principles of the sciences, but of their results and 
teachings, and to get this not as a mere lot of fragments, but with a 
systematic unity, is indispensable in some degree for all rational life. The 
life not founded on science is not the life of man. But he will not find what 
he wants in the text-books of the specialist, who is obliged to treat his 
subject, as Plato says, “under the pressure of necessity,” and who dare not 
look on it in its quality “to draw the soul towards truth, and to form the 
philosophic intellect so as to uplift what we now unduly keep down.” If the 
philosopher in this province does his work but badly, he may plead the 
novelty of the task to which he comes as a pioneer or even an architect. He 


finds little that he can directly utilise. The materials have been gathered and 
prepared for very special aims; and the great aim of science — that human 
life may be made a higher, an ampler, and happier thing, — has hardly 
been kept in view at all, except in its more materialistic aspects. To the 
philosopher the supreme interest of the physical sciences is that man also 
belongs to the physical universe, or that Mind and Matter as we know them 
are (in Mr. Spencer’s language) “at once antithetical and inseparable.” He 
wants to find the place of Man, — but of Man as Mind — in Nature. 

If the scope of Natural Philosophy be thus expanded to make it the unity 
and more than the synthetic aggregate of the several physical sciences — to 
make it the whole which surpasses the addition of all their fragments, the 
purpose of Ethics has not less to be deepened and widened. Ethics, under 
that title, Hegel knows not. And for those who cannot recognise anything 
unless it be clearly labelled, it comes natural to record their censure of 
Hegelianism for ignoring or disparaging ethical studies. But if we take the 
word in that wide sense which common usage rather justifies than adopts, 
we may say that the whole philosophy of Mind is a moral philosophy. Its 
subject is the moral as opposed to the physical aspect of reality: the inner 
and ideal life as opposed to the merely external and real materials of it: the 
world of intelligence and of humanity. It displays Man in the several stages 
of that process by which he expresses the full meaning of nature, or 
discharges the burden of that task which is implicit in him from the first. It 
traces the steps of that growth by which what was no better than a fragment 
of nature — an intelligence located (as it seemed) in one piece of matter — 
comes to realise the truth of it and of himself. That truth is his ideal and his 
obligation: but it is also — such is the mystery of his birthright — his idea 
and possession. He — like the natural universe — is (as the Logic has 
shown) a principle of unification, organisation, idealisation: and his history 
(in its ideal completeness) is the history of the process by which he, the 


typical man, works the fragments of reality (and such mere reality must be 
always a collection of fragments) into the perfect unity of a many-sided 
character. Thus the philosophy of mind, beginning with man as a sentient 
organism, the focus in which the universe gets its first dim confused 
expression through mere feeling, shows how he “erects himself above 
himself’ and realises what ancient thinkers called his kindred with the 
divine. 

In that total process of the mind’s liberation and self-realisation the 
portion specially called Morals is but one, though a necessary, stage. There 
are, said Porphyry and the later Platonists, four degrees in the path of 
perfection and self-accomplishment. And first, there is the career of honesty 
and worldly prudence, which makes the duty of the citizen. Secondly, there 
is the progress in purity which casts earthly things behind, and reaches the 
angelic height of passionless serenity. And the third step is the divine life 
which by intellectual energy is turned to behold the truth of things. Lastly, 
in the fourth grade, the mind, free and sublime in self-sustaining wisdom, 
makes itself an “exemplar” of virtue, and is even a “father of Gods.” Even 
so, it may be said, the human mind is the subject of a complicated 
Teleology, — the field ruled by a multifarious Ought, psychological, 
aesthetical, social and religious. To adjust their several claims cannot be the 
object of any science, if adjustment means to supply a guide in practice. But 
it is the purpose of such a teleology to show that social requirements and 
moral duty as ordinarily conceived do not exhaust the range of obligation, 
— of the supreme ethical Ought. How that can best be done is however a 
question of some difficulty. For the ends under examination do not fall 
completely into a serial order, nor does one involve others in such a way as 
to destroy their independence. You cannot absolve psychology as if it stood 
independent of ethics or religion, nor can aesthetic considerations merely 


supervene on moral. Still, it may be said, the order followed by Hegel 
seems on the whole liable to fewer objections than others. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, the only English philosopher who has even 
attempted a System of Philosophy, may in this point be compared with 
Hegel. He also begins with a First Principles, — a work which, like Hegel’s 
Logic, starts by presenting Philosophy as the supreme arbiter between the 
subordinate principles of Religion and Science, which are in it “necessary 
correlatives.” The positive task of philosophy is (with some inconsistency 
or vagueness) presented, in the next place, as a “unification of knowledge.” 
Such a unification has to make explicit the implicit unity of known reality: 
because “every thought involves a whole system of thoughts.” And such a 
programme might again suggest the Logic. But unfortunately Mr. Spencer 
does not (and he has Francis Bacon to justify him here) think it worth his 
while to toil up the weary, but necessary, mount of Purgatory which is 
known to us as Logic. With a naive realism, he builds on Cause and Power, 
and above all on Force, that “Ultimate of Ultimates,” which seems to be, 
however marvellously, a denizen both of the Known and the Unknowable 
world. In the known world this Ultimate appears under two forms, matter 
and motion, and the problem of science and philosophy is to lay down in 
detail and in general the law of their continuous redistribution, of the 
segregation of motion from matter, and the inclusion of motion into matter. 

Of this process, which has no beginning and no end, — the rhythm of 
generation and corruption, attraction and repulsion, 1t may be said that it is 
properly not a first principle of all knowledge, but the general or 
fundamental portion of Natural Philosophy to which Mr. Spencer next 
proceeds. Such a philosophy, however, he gives only in part: viz. as a 
Biology, dealing with organic (and at a further stage and under other names, 
with supra-organic) life. And that the Philosophy of Nature should take this 
form, and carry both the First Principles and the later portions of the system 


with it, as parts of a philosophy of evolution, 1s what we should have 
expected from the contemporaneous interests of science?. Even a one-sided 
attempt to give speculative unity to those researches, which get — for 
reasons the scientific specialist seldom asks — the title of biological, is 
however worth noting as a recognition of the necessity of a Natur- 
philosophie, — a speculative science of Nature. 

The third part of the Hegelian System corresponds to what in the 
Synthetic Philosophy is known as Psychology, Ethics, and Sociology. And 
here Mr. Spencer recognises that something new has turned up. Psychology 
is “unique” as a science: it is a “double science,” and as a whole quite sui 
generis. Whether perhaps all these epithets would not, mutatis mutandis, 
have to be applied also to Ethics and Sociology, if these are to do their full 
work, he does not say. In what this doubleness consists he even finds it 
somewhat difficult to show. For, as his fundamental philosophy does not on 
this point go beyond noting some pairs of verbal antitheses, and has no 
sense of unity except in the imperfect shape of a “‘relation*“ between two 
things which are “antithetical and inseparable,” he is perplexed by phrases 
such as “in” and “out of’ consciousness, and stumbles over the equivocal 
use of “inner” to denote both mental (or non-spatial) in general, and locally 
sub-cuticular in special. Still, he gets so far as to see that the law of 
consciousness is that in it neither feelings nor relations have independent 
subsistence, and that the unit of mind does not begin till what he calls two 
feelings are made one. The phraseology may be faulty, but it shows an 
inkling of the a priori. Unfortunately it is apparently forgotten; and the 
language too often reverts into the habit of what he calls the “objective,” 1.e. 
purely physical, sciences. 

Mr. Spencer’s conception of Psychology restricts it to the more general 
physics of the mind. For its more concrete life he refers us to Sociology. But 
his Sociology is yet unfinished: and from the plan of its inception, and the 


imperfect conception of the ends and means of its investigation, hardly 
admits of completion in any systematic sense. To that incipiency is no doubt 
due its excess in historical or anecdotal detail — detail, however, too much 
segregated from its social context, and in general its tendency to neglect 
normal and central theory for incidental and peripheral facts. Here, too, 
there is a weakness in First Principles and a love of catchwords, which goes 
along with the fallacy that illustration is proof. Above all, it 1s evident that 
the great fact of religion overhangs Mr. Spencer with the attraction of an 
unsolved and unacceptable problem. He cannot get the religious ideas of 
men into co-ordination with their scientific, aesthetic, and moral doctrines; 
and only betrays his sense of the high importance of the former by placing 
them in the forefront of inquiry, as due to the inexperience and limitations 
of the so-called primitive man. That is hardly adequate recognition of the 
religious principle: and the defect will make itself seriously felt, should he 
ever come to carry out the further stage of his prospectus dealing with “the 
growth and correlation of language, knowledge, morals, and aesthetics.” 


(11.) Mind and Morals. 


A Mental Philosophy — if we so put what might also be rendered a 
Spiritual Philosophy, or Philosophy of Spirit — may to an English reader 
suggest something much narrower than it actually contains. A Philosophy 
of the Human Mind — if we consult English specimens — would not imply 
much more than a psychology, and probably what is called an inductive 
psychology. But as Hegel understands it, it covers an unexpectedly wide 
range of topics, the whole range from Nature to Spirit. Besides Subjective 
Mind, which would seem on first thoughts to exhaust the topics of 
psychology, it goes on to Mind as Objective, and finally to Absolute mind. 
And such combinations of words may sound either self-contradictory or 


meaningless. 


The first Section deals with the range of what is usually termed 
Psychology. That term indeed is employed by Hegel, in a restricted sense, 
to denote the last of the three sub-sections in the discussion of Subjective 
Mind. The Mind, which is the topic of psychology proper, cannot be 
assumed as a ready-made object, or datum. A Self, a self-consciousness, an 
intelligent and volitional agent, if 1t be the birthright of man, is a birthright 
which he has to realise for himself, to earn and to make his own. To trace 
the steps by which mind in its stricter acceptation, as will and intelligence, 
emerges from the general animal sensibility which is the crowning phase of 
organic life, and the final problem of biology, is the work of two 
preliminary sub-sections — the first entitled Anthropology, the second the 
Phenomenology of Mind. 

The subject of Anthropology, as Hegel understands it, is the Soul — the 
raw material of consciousness, the basis of all higher mental life. This is a 
borderland, where the ground 1s still debateable between Nature and Mind: 
it is the region of feeling, where the sensibility has not yet been 
differentiated to intelligence. Soul and body are here, as the phrase goes, in 
communion: the inward life is still imperfectly disengaged from its natural 
co-physical setting. Still one with nature, it submits to natural influences 
and natural vicissitudes: is not as yet master of itself, but the half-passive 
receptacle of a foreign life, of a general vitality, of a common soul not yet 
fully differentiated into individuality. But it is awaking to self-activity: it is 
emerging to Consciousness, — to distinguish itself, as aware and conscious, 
from the facts of life and sentiency of which it is aware. 

From this region of psychical physiology or physiological psychology, 
Hegel in the second sub-section of his first part takes us to the 
“Phenomenology of Mind,” — to Consciousness. The sentient soul is also 
conscious — but in a looser sense of that word#: it has feelings, but can 
scarcely be said itself to know that it has them. As consciousness, the Soul 


has come to separate what it is from what it feels. The distinction emerges 
of a subject which is conscious, and an object of which it is conscious. And 
the main thing is obviously the relationship between the two, or the 
Consciousness itself, as tending to distinguish itself alike from its subject 
and its object. Hence, perhaps, may be gathered why it is called 
Phenomenology of Mind. Mind as yet is not yet more than emergent or 
apparent: nor yet self-possessed and self-certified. No longer, however, one 
with the circumambient nature which it feels, it sees itself set against it, but 
only as a passive recipient of it, a tabula rasa on which external nature is 
reflected, or to which phenomena are presented. No longer, on the other 
hand, a mere passive instrument of suggestion from without, its instinct of 
life, its nisus of self-assertion is developed, through antagonism to a like 
nisus, into the consciousness of self-hood, of a Me and Mine as set against a 
Thee and Thine. But just in proportion as it is so developed in opposition to 
and recognition of other equally self-centred selves, it has passed beyond 
the narrower characteristic of Consciousness proper. It is no longer mere 
intelligent perception or reproduction of a world, but it is life, with 
perception (or apperception) of that life. It has returned in a way to its 
original unity with nature, but it is now the sense of its self-hood — the 
consciousness of itself as the focus in which subjective and objective are at 
one. Or, to put it in the language of the great champion of Realism2, the 
standpoint of Reason or full-grown Mind is this: “The world which appears 
to us is our percept, therefore in us. The real world, out of which we explain 
the phenomenon, is our thought: therefore in us.” 

The third sub-section of the theory of Subjective Mind — the 
Psychology proper — deals with Mind. This is the real, independent Psyché 
— hence the special appropriation of the term Psychology. “The Soul,” 
says Herbart, “no doubt dwells in a body: there are, moreover, 
corresponding states of the one and the other: but nothing corporeal occurs 


in the Soul, nothing purely mental, which we could reckon to our Ego, 
occurs in the body: the affections of the body are no representations of the 
Ego, and our pleasant and unpleasant feelings do not immediately lie in the 
organic life they favour or hinder.” Such a Soul, so conceived, is an 
intelligent and volitional self, a being of intellectual and “active” powers or 
phenomena: it is a Mind. And “Mind,” adds Hegel®, “is just this elevation 
above Nature and physical modes and above the complication with an 
external object.” Nothing is external to it: it is rather the internalising of all 
externality. In this psychology proper, we are out of any immediate 
connexion with physiology. “Psychology as such,” remarks Herbart, “has its 
questions common to it with Idealism” — with the doctrine that all reality is 
mental reality. It traces, in Hegel’s exposition of it, the steps of the way by 
which mind realises that independence which is its characteristic stand- 
point. On the intellectual side that independence is assured in language, — 
the system of signs by which the intelligence stamps external objects as its 
own, made part of its inner world. A science, some one has said, is after all 
only une langue bien faite. So, reversing the saying, we may note that a 
language is an inwardised and mind-appropriated world. On the active side, 
the independence of mind is seen in self-enjoyment, in happiness, or self- 
content, where impulse and volition have attained satisfaction in 
equilibrium, and the soul possesses itself in fullness. Such a mind‘, which 
has made the world its certified possession in language, and which enjoys 
itself in self-possession of soul, called happiness, is a free Mind. And that is 
the highest which Subjective Mind can reach. 

At this point, perhaps, having rounded off by a liberal sweep the scope of 
psychology, the ordinary mental philosophy would stop. Hegel, instead of 
finishing, now goes on to the field of what he calls Objective Mind. For as 
yet it has been only the story of a preparation, an inward adorning and 
equipment, and we have yet to see what is to come of it in actuality. Or 


rather, we have yet to consider the social forms on which this preparation 
rests. The mind, self-possessed and sure of itself or free, is so only through 
the objective shape which its main development runs parallel with. An 
intelligent Will, or a practical reason, was the last word of the psychological 
development. But a reason which is practical, or a volition which is 
intelligent, is realised by action which takes regular shapes, and by practice 
which transforms the world. The theory of Objective Mind delineates the 
new form which nature assumes under the sway of intelligence and will. 
That intellectual world realises itself by transforming the physical into a 
social and political world, the given natural conditions of existence into a 
freely-instituted system of life, the primitive struggle of kinds for 
subsistence into the ordinances of the social state. Given man as a being 
possessed of will and intelligence, this inward faculty, whatever be its 
degree, will try to impress itself on nature and to reproduce itself in a legal, 
a moral, and social world. The kingdom of deed replaces, or rises on the 
foundation of, the kingdom of word: and instead of the equilibrium of a 
well-adjusted soul comes the harmonious life of a social organism. We are, 
in short, in the sphere of Ethics and Politics, of Jurisprudence and Morals, 
of Law and Conscience. 


Here, — as always in Hegel’s system — there is a triad of steps. First the 
province of Law or Right. But if we call it Law, we must keep out of sight 
the idea of a special law-giver, of a conscious imposition of laws, above all 
by a political superior. And if we call it Right, we must remember that it is 
neutral, inhuman, abstract right: the right whose principle is impartial and 
impassive uniformity, equality, order; — not moral right, or the equity 
which takes cognisance of circumstances, of personal claims, and provides 
against its own hardness. The intelligent will of Man, throwing itself upon 
the mere gifts of nature as their appointed master, creates the world of 


Property — of things instrumental, and regarded as adjectival, to the human 
personality. But the autonomy of Reason (which is latent in the will) carries 
with it certain consequences. As it acts, it also, by its inherent quality of 
uniformity or universality, enacts for itself a law and laws, and creates the 
realm of formal equality or order-giving law. But this is a mere equality: 
which is not inconsistent with what in other respects may be excess of 
inequality. What one does, if it 1s really to be treated as done, others may or 
even must do: each act creates an expectation of continuance and 
uniformity of behaviour. The doer is bound by it, and others are entitled to 
do the like. The material which the person appropriates creates a system of 
obligation. Thus is constituted — in the natural give and take of rational 
Wills — in the inevitable course of human action and reaction, — a system 
of rights and duties. This law of equality — the basis of justice, and the 
seed of benevolence — 1s the scaffolding or perhaps rather the rudimentary 
framework of society and moral life. Or it is the bare skeleton which is to be 
clothed upon by the softer and fuller outlines of the social tissues and the 
ethical organs. 


And thus the first range of Objective Mind postulates the second, which 
Hegel calls “Morality.” The word is to be taken in its strict sense as a 
protest against the quasi-physical order of law. It is the morality of 
conscience and of the good will, of the inner rectitude of soul and purpose, 
as all-sufficient and supreme. Here is brought out the complementary factor 
in social life: the element of liberty, spontaneity, self-consciousness. The 
motto of mere inward morality (as opposed to the spirit of legality) is (in 
Kant’s words): “There is nothing without qualification good, in heaven or 
earth, but only a good will.” The essential condition of goodness is that the 
action be done with purpose and intelligence, and in full persuasion of its 
goodness by the conscience of the agent. The characteristic of Morality thus 


described is its essential inwardness, and the sovereignty of the conscience 
over all heteronomy. Its justification is that it protests against the authority 
of a mere external or objective order, subsisting and ruling in separation 
from the subjectivity. Its defect is the turn it gives to this assertion of the 
rights of subjective conscience: briefly in the circumstance that it tends to 
set up a mere individualism against a mere universalism, instead of realising 
the unity and essential interdependence of the two. 

The third sub-section of the theory of Objective Mind describes a state of 
affairs in which this antithesis is explicitly overcome. This is the moral life 
in a social community. Here law and usage prevail and provide the fixed 
permanent scheme of life: but the law and the usage are, in their true or 
ideal conception, only the unforced expression of the mind and will of those 
who live under them. And, on the other hand, the mind and will of the 
individual members of such a community are pervaded and animated by its 
universal spirit. In such a community, and so constituting it, the individual 
is at once free and equal, and that because of the spirit of fraternity, which 
forms its spiritual link. In the world supposed to be governed by mere 
legality the idea of right is exclusively prominent; and when that is the case, 
it may often happen that summum jus summa injuria. In mere morality, the 
stress falls exclusively on the idea of inward freedom, or the necessity of 
the harmony of the judgment and the will, or the dependence of conduct 
upon conscience. In the union of the two, in the moral community as 
normally constituted, the mere idea of right is replaced, or controlled and 
modified, by the idea of equity — a balance as it were between the two 
preceding, inasmuch as motive and purpose are employed to modify and 
interpret strict right. But this effect — this harmonisation — is brought 
about by the predominance of a new idea — the principle of benevolence, 
— a principle however which is itself modified by the fundamental idea of 
right or law’ into a wise or regulated kindliness. 


But what Hegel chiefly deals with under this head is the interdependence 
of form and content, of social order and personal progress. In the picture of 
an ethical organisation or harmoniously-alive moral community he shows 
us partly the underlying idea which gave room for the antithesis between 
law and conscience, and partly the outlines of the ideal in which that 
conflict becomes only the instrument of progress. This organisation has 
three grades or three typical aspects. These are the Family, Civil Society, 
and the State. The first of these, the Family, must be taken to include those 
primary unities of human life where the natural affinity of sex and the 
natural ties of parentage are the preponderant influence in forming and 
maintaining the social group. This, as it were, is the soul-nucleus of social 
organisation: where the principle of unity is an instinct, a feeling, an 
absorbing solidarity. Next comes what Hegel has called Civil Society, — 
meaning however by civil the antithesis to political, the society of those 
who may be styled bourgeois, not citovens: — and meaning by society the 
antithesis to community. There are other natural influences binding men 
together besides those which form the close unities of the family, gens, 
tribe, or clan. Economical needs associate human beings within a much 
larger radius — in ways capable of almost indefinite expansion — but also 
in a way much less intense and deep. Civil Society is the more or less 
loosely organised aggregate of such associations, which, if, on one hand, 
they keep human life from stagnating in the mere family, on another, 
accentuate more sharply the tendency to competition and the struggle for 
life. Lastly, in the Political State comes the synthesis of family and society. 
Of the family; in so far as the State tends to develope itself on the nature- 
given unit of the Nation (an extended family, supplementing as need arises 
real descent by fictitious incorporations), and has apparently never 
permanently maintained itself except on the basis of a predominant 
common nationality. Of society; in so far as the extension and dispersion of 


family ties have left free room for the differentiation of many other sides of 
human interest and action, and given ground for the full development of 
individuality. In consequence of this, the State (and such a state as Hegel 
describes is essentially the idea or ideal of the modern State)? has a certain 
artificial air about it. It can only be maintained by the free action of 
intelligence: it must make its laws public: it must bring to consciousness the 
principles of its constitution, and create agencies for keeping up unity of 
organisation through the several separate provinces or contending social 
interests, each of which is inclined to insist on the right of home mis-rule. 
The State — which in its actuality must always be a quasi-national state 
— is thus the supreme unity of Nature and Mind. Its natural basis in land, 
language, blood, and the many ties which spring therefrom, has to be 
constantly raised into an intelligent unity through universal interests. But 
the elements of race and of culture have no essential connexion, and they 
perpetually incline to wrench themselves asunder. Blood and judgment are 
for ever at war in the state as in the individual/®: the cosmopolitan interest, 
to which the maxim is Ubi bene, ibi patria, resists the national, which 
adopts the patriotic watchword of Hector“. The State however has another 
source of danger in the very principle that gave it birth. It arose through 
antagonism: it was baptised on the battlefield, and it only lives as it is able 
to assert itself against a foreign foe. And this circumstance tends to 
intensify and even pervert its natural basis of nationality: — tends to give 
the very conception of the political a negative and superficial look. But, 
notwithstanding all these drawbacks, the State in its Idea is entitled to the 
name Hobbes gave it, — the Mortal God. Here in a way culminates the 
obviously objective, — we may almost say, visible and tangible — 
development of Man and Mind. Here it attains a certain completeness — a 
union of reality and of ideality: a quasi-immortality, a quasi-universality. 
What the individual person could not do unaided, he can do in the strength 


of his commonwealth. Much that in the solitary was but implicit or 
potential, is in the State actualised. 

But the God of the State is a mortal God. It is but a national and a limited 
mind. To be actual, one must at least begin by restricting oneself. Or, rather 
actuality is rational, but always with a conditioned and a relative 
rationality“: it is in the realm of action and re-action, — in the realm of 
change and nature. It has warring forces outside it, — warring forces inside 
it. Its unity is never perfect: because it never produces a true identity of 
interests within, or maintains an absolute independence without. Thus the 
true and real State — the State in its Idea — the realisation of concrete 
humanity, — of Mind as the fullness and unity of nature — is not reached in 
any single or historical State: but floats away, when we try to seize it, into 
the endless progress of history. Always indeed the State, the historical and 
objective, points beyond itself. It does so first in the succession of times. 
Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht.“ And in that doom of the world the 
eternal blast sweeps along the successive generations of the temporal, one 
expelling another from the stage of time — each because it is inadequate to 
the Idea which it tried to express, and has succumbed to an enemy from 
without because it was not a real and true unity within. 

But if temporal flees away before another temporal, it abides in so far as 
it has, however inadequately, given expression and visible reality — as it 
points inward and upward — to the eternal. The earthly state is also the city 
of God; and if the republic of Plato seems to find scant admission into the 
reality of flesh and blood, it stands eternal as a witness in the heaven of 
idea. Behind the fleeting succession of consulates and dictatures, of 
aristocracy and empire, feuds of plebeian with patrician, in that apparent 
anarchy of powers which the so-called Roman constitution is to the 
superficial observer, there is the eternal Rome, one, strong, victorious, 
semper eadem: the Rome of Virgil and Justinian, the ghost whereof still 


haunts with memories the seven-hilled city, but which with full spiritual 
presence lives in the law, the literature, the manners of the modern world. 
To find fitter expression for this Absolute Mind than it has in the Ethical 
community — to reach that reality of which the moral world is but one- 
sidedly representative — is the work of Art, Religion, and Philosophy. And 
to deal with these efforts to find the truth and the unity of Mind and Nature 
is the subject of Hegel’s third Section. 


(111.) Religion and Philosophy. 


It may be well at this point to guard against a misconception of this serial 
order of exposition“. As stage is seen to follow stage, the historical 
imagination, which governs our ordinary current of ideas, turns the logical 
dependence into a time-sequence. But it is of course not meant that the later 
stage follows the earlier in history. The later is the more real, and therefore 
the more fundamental. But we can only understand by abstracting and then 
transcending our abstractions, or rather by showing how the abstraction 
implies relations which force us to go further and beyond our arbitrary 
arrest. Each stage therefore either stands to that preceding it as an antithesis, 
which inevitably dogs its steps as an accusing spirit, or it is the conjunction 
of the original thesis with the antithesis, in a union which should not be 
called synthesis because it is a closer fusion and true marriage of minds. A 
truth and reality, though fundamental, is only appreciated at its true value 
and seen in all its force where it appears as the reconciliation and reunion of 
partial and opposing points of view. Thus, e.g., the full significance of the 
State does not emerge so long as we view it in isolation as a supposed 
single state, but only as it is seen in the conflict of history, in its actual 
“energy” as a world-power among powers, always pointing beyond itself to 
a something universal which it fain would be, and yet cannot be. Or, again, 


there never was a civil or economic society which existed save under the 


wing of a state, or in one-sided assumption of state powers to itself: and a 
family is no isolated and independent unit belonging to a supposed 
patriarchal age, but was always mixed up with, and in manifold dependence 
upon, political and civil combinations. The true family, indeed, far from 
preceding the state in time, presupposes the political power to give it its 
precise sphere and its social stability: as is well illustrated by that typical 
form of it presented in the Roman state. 

So, again, religion does not supervene upon an already existing political 
and moral system and invest it with an additional sanction. The true order 
would be better described as the reverse. The real basis of social life, and 
even of intelligence, is religion. As some thinkers quaintly put it, the known 
rests and lives on the bosom of the Unknowable. But when we say that, we 
must at once guard against a misconception. There are religions of all sorts; 
and some of them which are most heard of in the modern world only exist 
or survive in the shape of a traditional name and venerated creed which has 
lost its power. Nor is a religion necessarily committed to a definite 
conception of a supernatural — of a personal power outside the order of 
Nature. But in all cases, religion is a faith and a theory which gives unity to 
the facts of life, and gives it, not because the unity is in detail proved or 
detected, but because life and experience in their deepest reality inexorably 
demand and evince such a unity to the heart. The religion of a time 1s not its 
nominal creed, but its dominant conviction of the meaning of reality, the 
principle which animates all its being and all its striving, the faith it has in 
the laws of nature and the purpose of life. Dimly or clearly felt and 
perceived, religion has for its principle (one cannot well say, its object) not 
the unknowable, but the inner unity of life and knowledge, of act and 
consciousness, a unity which is certified in its every knowledge, but is 
never fully demonstrable by the summation of all its ascertained items. As 
such a felt and believed synthesis of the world and life, religion is the unity 


which gives stability and harmony to the social sphere; just as morality in 
its turn gives a partial and practical realisation to the ideal of religion. But 
religion does not merely establish and sanction morality; it also frees it from 
a certain narrowness it always has, as of the earth. Or, otherwise put, 
morality has to the keener inspection something in it which is more than the 
mere moral injunction at first indicates. Beyond the moral, in its stricter 
sense, as the obligatory duty and the obedience to law, rises and expands the 
beautiful and the good: a beautiful which is disinterestedly loved, and a 
goodness which has thrown off all utilitarian relativity, and become a free 
self-enhancing joy. The true spirit of religion sees in the divine judgment 
not a mere final sanction to human morality which has failed of its earthly 
close, not the re-adjustment of social and political judgments in accordance 
with our more conscientious inner standards, but a certain, though, for our 
part-by-part vision, incalculable proportion between what is done and 
suffered. And in this liberation of the moral from its restrictions, Art renders 
no slight aid. Thus in different ways, religion presupposes morality to fill up 
its vacant form, and morality presupposes religion to give its laws an 
ultimate sanction, which at the same time points beyond their limitations. 
But art, religion, and philosophy still rest on the national culture and on 
the individual mind. However much they rise in the heights of the ideal 
world, they never leave the reality of life and circumstance behind, and float 
in the free empyrean. Yet there are degrees of universality, degrees in which 
they reach what they promised. As the various psychical nuclei of an 
individual consciousness tend through the course of experience to gather 
round a central idea and by fusion and assimilation form a complete mental 
organisation; so, through the march of history, there grows up a 
complication and a fusion of national ideas and aspirations, which, though 
still retaining the individuality and restriction of a concrete national life, 
ultimately present an organisation social, aesthetic, and religious which is a 


type of humanity in its universality and completeness. Always moving in 
the measure and on the lines of the real development of its social 
organisation, the art and religion of a nation tend to give expression to what 
social and political actuality at its best but imperfectly sets in existence. 
They come more and more to be, not mere competing fragments as set side 
by side with those of others, but comparatively equal and complete 
representations of the many-sided and many-voiced reality of man and the 
world. Yet always they live and flourish in reciprocity with the fullness of 
practical institutions and individual character. An abstractly universal art 
and religion is a delusion — until all diversities of geography and climate, 
of language and temperament, have been made to disappear. If these 
energies are in power and reality and not merely in name, they cannot be 
applied like a panacea or put on like a suit of ready-made clothes. If alive, 
they grow with individualised type out of the social situation: and they can 
only attain a vulgar and visible universality, so far as they attach themselves 
to some simple and uniform aspects, — a part tolerably identical 
everywhere — in human nature in all times and races. 

Art, according to Hegel’s account, is the first of the three expressions of 
Absolute Mind. But the key-note to the whole is to be found in Religion”: 
or Religion is the generic description of that phase of mind which has found 
rest in the fullness of attainment and is no longer a struggle and a warfare, 
but a fruition. “It is the conviction of all nations,” he says'®, “that in the 
religious consciousness they hold their truth; and they have always regarded 
religion as their dignity and as the Sunday of their life. Whatever excites 
our doubts and alarms, all grief and all anxiety, all that the petty fields of 
finitude can offer to attract us, we leave behind on the shoals of time: and as 
the traveller on the highest peak of a mountain range, removed from every 
distinct view of the earth’s surface, quietly lets his vision neglect all the 
restrictions of the landscape and the world; so in this pure region of faith 


man, lifted above the hard and inflexible reality, sees it with his mind’s eye 
reflected in the rays of the mental sun to an image where its discords, its 
lights and shades, are softened to eternal calm. In this region of mind flow 
the waters of forgetfulness, from which Psyche drinks, and in which she 
drowns all her pain: and the darknesses of this life are here softened to a 
dream-image, and transfigured into a mere setting for the splendours of the 
Eternal.’” 

If we take Religion, in this extended sense, we find it is the sense, the 
vision, the faith, the certainty of the eternal in the changeable, of the infinite 
in the finite, of the reality in appearance, of the truth in error. It 1s freedom 
from the distractions and pre-occupations of the particular details of life; it 
is the sense of permanence, repose, certainty, rounding off, toning down and 
absorbing the vicissitude, the restlessness, the doubts of actual life. Such a 
victory over palpable reality has no doubt its origin — its embryology — in 
phases of mind which have been already discussed in the first section. 
Religion will vary enormously according to the grade of national mood of 
mind and social development in which it emerges. But whatever be the 
peculiarities of its original swaddling-clothes, its cardinal note will be a 
sense of dependence on, and independence in, something more permanent, 
more august, more of a surety and stay than visible and variable nature and 
man, — something also which whether God or devil, or both in one, holds 
the keys of life and death, of weal and woe, and holds them from some safe 
vantage-ground above the lower realms of change. By this central being the 
outward and the inward, past and present and to come, are made one. And 
as already indicated, Religion, emerging, as it does, from social man, from 
mind ethical, will retain traces of the two foci in society: the individual 
subjectivity and the objective community. Retain them however only as 
traces, which still show in the actually envisaged reconciliation. For that is 
what religion does to morality. It carries a step higher the unity or rather 


combination gained in the State: it is the fuller harmony of the individual 
and the collectivity. The moral conscience rests in certainty and fixity on 
the religious. 

But Religion (thus widely understood as the faith in sempiternal and all- 
explaining reality) at first appears under a guise of Art. The poem and the 
pyramid, the temple-image and the painting, the drama and the fairy legend, 
these are religion: but they are, perhaps, religion as Art. And that means that 
they present the eternal under sensible representations, the work of an artist, 
and in a perishable material of limited range. Yet even the carvers of a long- 
past day whose works have been disinterred from the plateaux of Auvergne 
knew that they gave to the perishable life around them a quasi-immortality: 
and the myth-teller of a savage tribe elevated the incident of a season into a 
perennial power of love and fear. The cynic may remind us that from the 
finest picture of the artist, readily 

“We turn 


To yonder girl that fords the burn.” 


And yet it may be said in reply to the cynic that, had it not been for the 
deep-imprinted lesson of the artist, it would have been but a brutal instinct 
that would have drawn our eyes. The artist, the poet, the musician, reveal 
the meaning, the truth, the reality of the world: they teach us, they help us, 
backward younger brothers, to see, to hear, to feel what our rude senses had 
failed to detect. They enact the miracle of the loaves and fishes, again and 
again: out of the common limited things of every day they produce a bread 
of life in which the generations continue to find nourishment. 

But if Art embodies for us the unseen and the eternal, it embodies it in 
the stone, the colour, the tone, and the word: and these are by themselves 
only dead matter. To the untutored eye and taste the finest picture-gallery is 
only a weariness: when the national life has drifted away, the sacred book 


and the image are but idols and enigmas. “The statues are now corpses from 
which the vivifying soul has fled, and the hymns are words whence faith 
has departed: the tables of the Gods are without spiritual meat and drink, 
and games and feasts no longer afford the mind its joyful union with the 
being of being. The works of the Muse lack that intellectual force which 
knew itself strong and real by crushing gods and men in its winepress. They 
are now (in this iron age) what they are for us, — fair fruits broken from the 
tree, and handed to us by a kindly destiny. But the gift is like the fruits 
which the girl in the picture presents: she does not give the real life of their 
existence, not the tree which bore them, not the earth and the elements 
which entered into their substance, nor the climate which formed their 
quality, nor the change of seasons which governed the process of their 
growth. Like her, Destiny in giving us the works of ancient art does not give 
us their world, not the spring and summer of the ethical life in which they 
blossomed and ripened, but solely a memory and a suggestion of this 
actuality. Our act in enjoying them, therefore, is not a Divine service: were 
it so, our mind would achieve its perfect and satisfying truth. All that we do 
is a mere externalism, which from these fruits wipes off some rain-drop, 
some speck of dust, and which, in place of the inward elements of moral 
actuality that created and inspired them, tries from the dead elements of 
their external reality, such as language and historical allusion, to set up a 
tedious mass of scaffolding, not in order to live ourselves into them, but 
only to form a picture of them in our minds. But as the girl who proffers the 
plucked fruits is more and nobler than the natural element with all its details 
of tree, air, light, &c. which first yielded them, because she gathers all this 
together, in a nobler way, into the glance of the conscious eye and the 
gesture which proffers them; so the spirit of destiny which offers us those 
works of art is more than the ethical life and actuality of the ancient people: 
for it is the inwardising of that mind which in them was still self-estranged 


and self-dispossessed: — it is the spirit of tragic destiny, the destiny which 
collects all those individualised gods and attributes of substance into the 
one Pantheon. And that temple of all the gods 1s Mind conscious of itself as 
mind.” 

Religion enters into its more adequate form when it ceases to appear in 
the guise of Art and realises that the kingdom of God is within, that the 
truth must be fe/t, the eternal inwardly revealed, the holy one apprehended 
by faith, not by outward vision. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, the 
things of God. They cannot be presented, or delineated: they come only in 
the witness of the spirit. The human soul itself is the only worthy temple of 
the Most High, whom heaven, and the heaven of heavens, cannot contain. 
Here in truth God has come down to dwell with men; and the Son of Man, 
caught up in the effusion of the Spirit, can in all assurance and all humility 
claim that he is divinified. Here apparently Absolute Mind is reached: the 
soul knows no limitation, no struggle: in time it is already eternal. Yet, there 
is, according to Hegel, a flaw, — not in the essence and the matter, but in 
the manner and mode in which the ordinary religious consciousness 
represents to itself, or pictures that unification which it feels and 
experiences. 

“In religion then this unification of ultimate Being with the Self is 
implicitly reached. But the religious consciousness, if it has this symbolic 
idea of its reconciliation, still has it as a mere symbol or representation. It 
attains the satisfaction by tacking on to its pure negativity, and that 
externally, the positive signification of its unity with the ultimate Being: its 
satisfaction remains therefore tainted by the antithesis of another world. Its 
own reconciliation, therefore, is presented to its consciousness as something 
far away, something far away in the future: just as the reconciliation which 
the other Self accomplished appears as a far-away thing in the past. The one 
Divine Man had but an implicit father and only an actual mother; 


conversely the universal divine man, the community, has its own deed and 
knowledge for its father, but for its mother only the eternal Love, which it 
only feels, but does not behold in its consciousness as an actual immediate 
object. Its reconciliation therefore is in its heart, but still at variance with its 
consciousness, and its actuality still has a flaw. In its field of consciousness 
the place of implicit reality or side of pure mediation is taken by the 
reconciliation that lies far away behind: the place of the actually present, or 
the side of immediacy and existence, is filled by the world which has still to 
wait for its transfiguration to glory. Implicitly no doubt the world is 
reconciled with the eternal Being; and that Being, it is well known, no 
longer looks upon the object as alien to it, but in its love sees it as like itself. 
But for self-consciousness this immediate presence is not yet set in the full 
light of mind. In its immediate consciousness accordingly the spirit of the 
community is parted from its religious: for while the religious 
consciousness declares that they are implicitly not parted, this implicitness 
is not raised to reality and not yet grown to absolute self-certainty”.” 
Religion therefore, which as it first appeared in art-worship had yet to 
realise its essential inwardness or spirituality, so has now to overcome the 
antithesis in which its (the religious) consciousness stands to the secular. 
For the peculiarly religious type of mind is distinguished by an indifference 
and even hostility, more or less veiled, to art, to morality and the civil state, 
to science and to nature. Strong in the certainty of faith, or of its implicit 
rest in God, it resents too curious inquiry into the central mystery of its 
union, and in its distincter consciousness sets the foundation of faith on the 
evidence of a fact, which, however, it in the same breath declares to be 
unique and miraculous, the central event of the ages, pointing back in its 
reference to the first days of humanity, and forward in the future to the 
winding-up of the business of terrestrial life. Philosophy, according to 
Hegel’s conception of it, does but draw the conclusion supplied by the 


premisses of religion: it supplements and rounds off into coherence the 
religious implications. The unique events in Judea nearly nineteen centuries 
ago are for it also the first step in a new revelation of man’s relationship to 
God: but while it acknowledges the transcendent interest of that age, it lays 
main stress on the permanent truth then revealed, and it insists on the duty 
of carrying out the principle there awakened to all the depth and breadth of 
its explication. Its task — its supreme task — 1s to explicate religion. But to 
do so 1s to show that religion is no exotic, and no mere revelation from an 
external source. It is to show that religion is the truth, the complete reality, 
of the mind that lived in Art, that founded the state and sought to be dutiful 
and upright: the truth, the crowning fruit of all scientific knowledge, of all 
human affections, of all secular consciousness. Its lesson ultimately is that 
there is nothing essentially common or unclean: that the holy is not parted 
off from the true and the good and the beautiful. 

Religion thus expanded descends from its abstract or “intelligible” 
world, to which it had retired from art and science, and the affairs of 
ordinary life. Its God — as a true God — is not of the dead alone, but also 
of the living: not a far-off supreme and ultimate Being, but also a man 
among men. Philosophy thus has to break down the middle partition-wall of 
life, the fence between secular and sacred. It is but religion come to its 
maturity, made at home in the world, and no longer a stranger and a wonder. 
Religion has pronounced in its inmost heart and faith of faith, that the earth 
is the Lord’s, and that day unto day shows forth the divine handiwork. But 
the heart of unbelief, of little faith, has hardly uttered the word, than it 
forgets its assurance and leans to the conviction that the prince of this 
world is the Spirit of Evil. The mood of Théodicée is also — but with a 
difference — the mood of philosophy. It asserts the ways of Providence: but 
its providence is not the God of the Moralist, or the ideal of the Artist, or 
rather is not these only, but also the Law of Nature, and more than that. Its 


aim is the Unity of History. The words have sometimes been lightly used to 
mean that events run on in one continuous flow, and that there are no 
abrupt, no ultimate beginnings, parting age from age. But the Unity of 
History in its full sense is beyond history: it is history “reduced” from the 
expanses of time to the eternal present: its thousand years made one day, — 
made even the glance of a moment. The theme of the Unity of History — in 
the full depth of unity and the full expanse of history — 1s the theme of 
Hegelian philosophy. It traces the process in which Mind has to be all- 
inclusive, self-upholding, one with the Eternal reality. 

“That process of the mind’s self-realisation” says Hegel in the close of 
his Phenomenology, “exhibits a lingering movement and succession of 
minds, a gallery of images, each of which, equipped with the complete 
wealth of mind, only seems to linger because the Self has to penetrate and 
to digest this wealth of its Substance. As its perfection consists in coming 
completely to know what it is (its substance), this knowledge is its self- 
involution in which it deserts its outward existence and surrenders its shape 
to recollection. Thus self-involved, it is sunk in the night of its self- 
consciousness: but in that night its vanished being is preserved, and that 
being, thus in idea preserved, — old, but now new-born of the spirit, — is 
the new sphere of being, a new world, a new phase of mind. In this new 
phase it has again to begin afresh and from the beginning, and again nurture 
itself to maturity from its own resources, as if for it all that preceded were 
lost, and it had learned nothing from the experience of the earlier minds. Yet 
is that recollection a preservation of experience: it 1s the quintessence, and 
in fact a higher form, of the substance. If therefore this new mind appears 
only to count on its own resources, and to start quite fresh and blank, it is at 
the same time on a higher grade that it starts. The intellectual and spiritual 
realm, which is thus constructed in actuality, forms a succession in time, 


where one mind relieved another of its watch, and each took over the 


kingdom of the world from the preceding. The purpose of that succession is 
to reveal the depth, and that depth is the absolute comprehension of mind: 
this revelation is therefore to uplift its depth, to spread it out in breadth, so 
negativing this self-involved Ego, wherein it is self-dispossessed or reduced 
to substance. But it is also its time: the course of time shows this 
dispossession itself dispossessed, and thus in its extension it is no less in its 
depth, the self. The way to that goal, — absolute self-certainty — or the 
mind knowing itself as mind — is the inwardising of the minds, as they 
severally are in themselves, and as they accomplish the organisation of their 
realm. Their conservation, — regarded on the side of its free and apparently 
contingent succession of fact — is history: on the side of their 
comprehended organisation, again, it is the science of mental 
phenomenology: the two together, comprehended history, form at once the 
recollection and the grave-yard of the absolute Mind, the actuality, truth, 
and certitude of his throne, apart from which he were lifeless and alone.” 
Such in brief outline — lingering most on the points where Hegel has 
here been briefest — is the range of the Philosophy of Mind. Its aim is to 
comprehend, not to explain: to put together in intelligent unity, not to 
analyse into a series of elements. For it psychology is not an analysis or 
description of mental phenomena, of laws of association, of the growth of 
certain powers and ideas, but a “comprehended history” of the formation of 
subjective mind, of the intelligent, feeling, willing self or ego. For it Ethics 
is part and only part of the great scheme or system of self-development; but 
continuing into greater concreteness the normal endowment of the 
individual mind, and but preparing the ground on which religion may be 
most effectively cultivated. And finally Religion itself, released from its 
isolation and other-world sacrosanctity, is shown to be only the crown of 
life, the ripest growth of actuality, and shown to be so by philosophy, whilst 
it is made clear that religion is the basis of philosophy, or that a philosophy 


can only go as far as the religious stand-point allows. The hierarchy, if so it 
be called, of the spiritual forces is one where none can stand alone, or claim 
an abstract and independent supremacy. The truth of egoism is the truth of 
altruism: the truly moral is the truly religious: and each is not what it 
professes to be unless it anticipate the later, or include the earlier. 


(iv.) Mind or Spirit. 


It may be said, however, that for such a range of subjects the term Mind is 
wretchedly inadequate and common-place, and that the better rendering of 
the title would be Philosophy of Spirit. It may be admitted that Mind is not 
all that could be wished. But neither is Spirit blameless. And, it may be 
added, Hegel’s own term Geist has to be unduly strained to cover so wide a 
region. It serves — and was no doubt meant to serve — as a sign of the 
conformity of his system with the religion which sees in God no other- 
world being, but our very self and mind, and which worships him in spirit 
and in truth. And if the use of a word like this could allay the “ancient 
variance” between the religious and the philosophic mood, it would be but 
churlish perhaps to refuse the sign of compliance and compromise. But 
whatever may be the case in German, — and even there the new wine was 
dangerous to the old wine-skin — it 1s certain that to average English ears 
the word Spiritual would carry us over the medium line into the proper land 
of religiosity. And to do that, as we have seen, is to sin against the central 
idea: the idea that religion is of one blood with the whole mental family, 
though the most graciously complete of all the sisters. Yet, however the 
word may be chosen, the philosophy of Hegel, like the august lady who 
appeared in vision to the emprisoned Boéthius, has on her garment a sign 
which “signifies the life which is on earth,” as also a sign which signifies 
the “right law of heaven”; if her right-hand holds the “book of the justice of 


the King omnipotent,” the sceptre in her left is “corporal judgment against 
sin??.” 

There is indeed no sufficient reason for contemning the term Mind. If 
Inductive Philosophy of the Human Mind has — perhaps to a dainty taste 
— made the word unsavoury, that is no reason for refusing to give it all the 
wealth of soul and heart, of intellect and will. The mens aeterna which, if 
we hear Tacitus, expressed the Hebrew conception of the spirituality of 
God, and the Novdc which Aristotelianism set supreme in the Soul, are not 
the mere or abstract intelligence, which late-acquired habits of abstraction 
have made out of them. If the reader will adopt the term (in want of a 
better) in its widest scope, we may shelter ourselves under the example of 
Wordsworth. His theme is — as he describes it in the Recluse— “the Mind 
and Man”: his 

“voice proclaims 

How exquisitely the individual Mind 

(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole species) to the external World 

Is fitted; — and how exquisitely too 

The external World is fitted to the Mind; 

And the creation (by no lower name 

Can it be called) which they with blended might 
Accomplish.” 

The verse which expounds that “high argument” speaks 
“Of Truth, of Grandeur, Beauty, Love and Hope 
And melancholy Fear subdued by Faith.” 

And the poet adds: 

“As we look 

Into our Minds, into the Mind of Man — 

My haunt, and the main region of my song; 


Beauty — a living Presence of the earth 
Surpassing the most fair ideal forms 

... Waits upon my steps.” 

The reality duly seen in the spiritual vision 
“That inspires 

The human Soul of universal earth 
Dreaming of things to come” 

will be a greater glory than the ideals of imaginative fiction ever fancied: 
“For the discerning intellect of Man, 
When wedded to this goodly universe 

In love and holy passion, shall find these 
A simple produce of the common day.” 


If Wordsworth, thus, as it were, echoing the great conception of Francis 
Bacon, 

“Would chant, in lonely peace, the spousal verse 

Of this great consummation,” 

perhaps the poet and the essayist may help us with Hegel to rate the 
Mind — the Mind of Man — at its highest value. 


Essay Il. Aims And Methods Of Psychology. 
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IT IS NOT going too far to say that in common estimation psychology has 
as yet hardly reached what Kant has called the steady walk of science — 
der sichere Gang der Wissenschaft. To assert this is not, of course, to throw 
any doubts on the importance of the problems, or on the intrinsic value of 
the results, in the studies which have been prosecuted under that name. It is 
only to note the obvious fact that a number of inquiries of somewhat 
discrepant tone, method, and tendency have all at different times covered 
themselves under the common title of psychological, and that the work of 
orientation is as yet incomplete. Such a destiny seems inevitable, when a 
name is coined rather as the title of an unexplored territory, than fixed on to 
describe an accomplished fact. 


(i.) Psychology as a Science and as a Part of Philosophy. 


The De Anima of Aristotle, gathering up into one the work of Plato and his 
predecessors, may be said to lay the foundation of psychology. But even in 
it, we can already see that there are two elements or aspects struggling for 
mastery: two elements not unrelated or independent, but hard to keep fairly 
and fully in unity. On one hand there is the conception of Soul as a part of 
Nature, as a grade of existence in the physical or natural universe, — in the 
universe of things which suffer growth and change, which are never entirely 
“without matter,” and are always attached to or present in body. From this 
point of view Aristotle urged that a sound and realistic psychology must, 
e.g. in its definition of a passion, give the prominent place to its physical (or 


material) expression, and not to its mental form or significance. It must 


remember, he said, that the phenomena or “accidents” are what really throw 
light on the nature or the “substance” of the Soul. On the other hand, there 
are two points to be considered. There is, first of all, the counterpoising 
remark that the conception of Soul as such, as a unity and common 
characteristic, will be determinative of the phenomena or “accidents,” — 
will settle, as it were, what we are to observe and look for, and how we are 
to describe our observations. And by the conception of Soul, is meant not a 
soul, as a thing or agent (subject) which has properties attaching to it; but 
soul, as the generic feature, the universal, which is set as a stamp on 
everything that claims to be psychical. In other words, Soul is one, not as a 
single thing contrasted with its attributes, activities, or exercises of force 
(such single thing will be shown by logic to be a metaphysical fiction); but 
as the unity of form and character, the comprehensive and identical feature, 
which is present in all its manifestations and exercises. But there is a second 
consideration. The question is asked by Aristotle whether it is completely 
and strictly accurate to put Soul under the category of natural objects. There 
is in it, or of it, perhaps, something, and something essential to it, which 
belongs to the order of the eternal and self-active: something which is 
“form” and “energy” quite unaffected by and separate from “matter.”” How 
this is related to the realm of the perishable and changeable is a problem on 
which Aristotle has been often (and with some reason) believed to be 
obscure, if not even inconsistent. 

In these divergent elements which come to the fore in Aristotle’s 
treatment we have the appearance of a radical difference of conception and 
purpose as to psychology. He himself does a good deal to keep them both in 
view. But it is evident that here already we have the contrast between a 
purely physical or (in the narrower sense) “scientific” psychology, empirical 
and realistic in treatment, and a more philosophical — what in certain 
quarters would be called a speculative or metaphysical — conception of the 


problem. There is also in Aristotle the antithesis of a popular or superficial, 
and an accurate or analytic, psychology. The former is of a certain use in 
dealing, say, with questions of practical ethics and education: the latter is of 
more strictly scientific interest. Both of these distinctions — that between a 
speculative and an empirical, and that between a scientific and a popular 
treatment — affect the subsequent history of the study. Psychology is 
sometimes understood to mean the results of casual observation of our own 
minds by what is termed introspection, and by the interpretation of what we 
may observe in others. Such observations are in the first place carried on 
under the guidance of distinctions or points of view supplied by the names 
in common use. We interrogate our own consciousness as to what facts or 
relations of facts correspond to the terms of our national language. Or we 
attempt — what is really an inexhaustible quest — to get definite divisions 
between them, and clear-cut definitions. Inquiries like these which start 
from popular distinctions fall a long way short of science: and the inquirer 
will find that accidental and essential properties are given in the same 
handful of conclusions. Yet there is always much value in these attempts to 
get our minds cleared: and it is indispensable for all inquiries that all 
alleged or reported facts of mind should be realised and reproduced in our 
own mental experience. And this is especially the case in psychology, just 
because here we cannot get the object outside us, we cannot get or make a 
diagram, and unless we give it reality by re-constructing it, — by re- 
interrogating our own experience, our knowledge of it will be but wooden 
and mechanical. And the term introspection need not be too seriously taken: 
it means much more than watching passively an internal drama; and 1s quite 
as well describable as mental projection, setting out what was within, and so 
as it were hidden and involved, before ourselves in the field of mental 
vision. Here, as always, the essential point is to get ourselves well out of the 


way of the object observed, and to stand, figuratively speaking, quite on one 
side. 

But even at the best, such a popular or empirical psychology has no 
special claim to be ranked as science. It may no doubt be said that at least it 
collects, describes, or notes down facts. But even this is not so certain as it 
seems. Its so-called facts are very largely fictions, or so largely interpolated 
with error, that they cannot be safely used for construction. If psychology is 
to accomplish anything valuable, it must go more radically to work. It must 
— at least in a measure — discard from its preliminary view the data of 
common and current distinctions, and try to get at something more primary 
or ultimate as its starting-point. And this it may do in two ways. It may, in 
the one case, follow the example of the physical sciences. In these it is the 
universal practice to assume that the explanation of complex and concrete 
facts is to be attained by (a) postulating certain simple elements (which we 
may call atoms, molecules, and perhaps units or monads), which are 
supposed to be clearly conceivable and to justify themselves by intrinsic 
intelligibility, and by (6) assuming that these elements are compounded and 
combined according to laws which again are in the last resort self-evident, 
or such that they seem to have an obvious and palpable lucidity. Further, 
such laws being always axioms or plain postulates of mechanics (for these 
alone possess this feature of self-evident intelligibility), they are subject to 
and invite all the aids and refinements of the higher mathematical calculus. 
What the primary and self-explicative bits of psychical reality may be, is a 
further question on which there may be some dispute. They may be, so to 
say, taken in a more physical or in a more metaphysical way: 1.e. more as 
units of nerve-function or more as elements of ideative-function. And there 
may be differences as to how far and in what provinces the mathematical 
calculus may be applicable. But, in any case, there will be a strong tendency 
in psychology, worked on this plan, to follow, mutatis mutandis, and at 


some distance perhaps, the analogy of material physics. In both the 
justification of the postulated units and laws will be their ability to describe 
and systematise the observed phenomena in a uniform and consistent way. 

The other way in which psychology gets a foundation and ulterior 
certainty is different, and goes deeper. After all, the “scientific” method is 
only a way in which the facts of a given sphere are presented in 
thoroughgoing interconnexion, each reduced to an exact multiple or 
fraction of some other, by an inimitably continued subtraction and addition 
of an assumed homogeneous element, found or assumed to be perfectly 
imaginable (conceivable). But we may also consider the province in relation 
to the whole sphere of reality, may ask what is its place and meaning in the 
whole, what reality is in the end driving at or coming to be, and how far this 
special province contributes to that end. If we do this, we attach psychology 
to philosophy, or, if we prefer so to call it, to metaphysics, as in the former 
way we established it on the principles generally received as governing the 
method of the physical sciences. 

This — the relation of psychology to fundamental philosophy — is a 
question which also turns up in dealing with Ethics. There is on the part of 
those engaged in either of these inquiries a certain impatience against the 
intermeddling (which is held to be only muddling) of metaphysics with 
them. It is clear that in a very decided way both psychology and ethics can, 
up to some extent at least, be treated as what is called empirical (or, to use 
the more English phrase, inductive) sciences. On many hands they are 
actually so treated: and not without result. Considering the tendency of 
metaphysical inquiries, it may be urged that it is well to avoid preliminary 
criticism of the current conceptions and beliefs about reality which these 
sciences imply. Yet such beliefs are undoubtedly present and effective. 
Schopenhauer has popularised the principle that the pure empiricist is a 
fiction, that man is a radically metaphysical animal, and that he inevitably 


turns what he receives into a part of a dogmatic creed — a conviction how 
things ought to be. Almost without effort there grows up in him, or flows in 
upon him, a belief and a system of beliefs as to the order and values of 
things. Every judgment, even in logic, rests on such an order of truth. He 
need not be able to formulate his creed: it will influence him none the less: 
nay, his faith will probably seem more a part of the solid earth and common 
reality, the less 1t has been reduced to a determinate creed or to a code of 
principles. For such formulation presupposes doubt and scepticism, which it 
beats back by mere assertion. Each human being has such a background of 
convictions which govern his actions and conceptions, and of which it so 
startles him to suggest the possibility of a doubt, that he turns away in 
dogmatic horror. Such ruling ideas vary, from man to man, and from man to 
woman — if we consider them in all their minuteness. But above all they 
constitute themselves in a differently organised system or aggregate 
according to the social and educational stratum to which an individual 
belongs. Each group, engaged in a common task, it may be in the study of a 
part of nature, is ideally bound and obliged by a common language, and 
special standards of truth and reality for its own. Such a group of ideas is 
what Bacon would have called a scientific fetich or idolum theatri. A 
scientific idolum is a traditional belief or dogma as to principles, values, and 
methods, which has so thoroughly pervaded the minds of those engaged in a 
branch of inquiry, that they no longer recognise its hypothetical character, 
— its relation of means to the main end of their function. 

Such a collected and united theory of reality (it is what Hegel has 
designated the Idea) is what is understood by a natural metaphysic. It has 
nothing necessarily to do with a supersensible or a supernatural, if these 
words mean a ghostly, materialised, but super-finely-materialised nature, 
above and beyond the present. But that there is a persistent tendency to 
conceive the unity and coherence, the theoretic idea of reality, in this 


pseudo-sensuous (i.e. super-sensuous) form, is of course a well-known fact. 
For the present, however, this aberration — this idol of the tribe — may be 
left out of sight. By a metaphysic or fundamental philosophy, is, in the 
present instance, meant a system of first principles — a secular and cosmic 
creed: a belief in ends and values, a belief in truth — again premising that 
the system in question is, for most, a rudely organised and almost 
inarticulate mass of belief and hope, conviction and impression. It is, in 
short, a natural metaphysic: a metaphysic, that is, which has but an 
imperfect coherence, which imperfectly realises both its nature and its 
limits. 

In certain parts, however, it is more and better than this crude 
background of belief. Each science — or at least every group of sciences — 
has a more definite system or aggregate of first principles, axioms, and 
conceptions belonging to it. It has, that is, — and here in a much distincter 
way — its special standard of reality, its peculiar forms of conceiving 
things, its distinctions between the actual and the apparent, &c. Here again 
it will probably be found that the scientific specialist is hardly conscious 
that these are principles and concepts: on the contrary, they will be 
supposed self-evident and ultimate facts, foundations of being. Instead of 
being treated as modes of conception, more or less justified by their use and 
their results, these categories will be regarded as fundamental facts, 
essential conditions of all reality. Like popular thought in its ingrained 
categories, the specialist cannot understand the possibility of any limitation 
to his radical ideas of reality. To him they are not hypotheses, but principles. 
The scientific specialist may be as convinced of the universal application of 
his peculiar categories, as the Chinese or the Eskimo that his standards are 


natural and final. 


Under such metaphysical or extra-empirical presuppositions all 
investigation, whether it be crudely empirical or (in the physical sense) 
scientific, is carried on. And when so carried on, it is said to be prosecuted 
apart from any interference from metaphysic. Such a naive or natural 
metaphysic, not raised to explicit consciousness, not followed as an 
imposed rule, but governing with the strength of an immanent faith, does 
not count for those who live under it as a metaphysic at all. M. Jourdain was 
amazed suddenly to learn he had been speaking prose for forty years 
without knowing it. But in the present case there is something worse than 
amazement sure to be excited by the news. For the critic who thus reveals 
the secrets of the scientist’s heart is pretty sure to go on to say that a good 
deal of this naive unconscious metaphysic is incoherent, contradictory, even 
bad: that it requires correction, revision, and readjustment, and has by 
criticism to be made one and harmonious. That readjustment or criticism 
which shall eliminate contradiction and produce unity, is the aim of the 
science of metaphysic — the science of the meta-physical element in 
physical knowledge: what Hegel has chosen to call the Science of Logic (in 
the wide sense of the term). This higher Logic, this science of metaphysic, 
is the process to revise and harmonise in systematic completeness the 
imperfect or misleading and partial estimates of reality which are to be 
found in popular and scientific thought. 

In the case of the run of physical sciences this revision is less necessary; 
and for no very recondite reason. Every science by its very nature deals 
with a special, a limited topic. It is confined to a part or aspect of reality. Its 
propositions are not complete truths; they apply to an artificial world, to a 
part expressly cut off from the concrete reality. Its principles are generally 
cut according to their cloth, — according to the range in which they apply. 
The only danger that can well arise is if these categories are transplanted 
without due reservations, and made of universal application, i.e. if the 


scientist elects on his speciality to pronounce de omnibus rebus. But in the 
case of psychology and ethics the harmlessness of natural metaphysics will 
be less certain. Here a general human or universal interest is almost an 
inevitable coefficient: especially if they really rise to the full sweep of the 
subject. For as such they both seem to deal not with a part of reality, but 
with the very centre and purpose of all reality. In them we are not dealing 
with topics of secondary interest, but with the very heart of the human 
problem. Here the questions of reality and ideals, of unity and diversity, and 
of the evaluation of existence, come distinctly to the fore. If psychology is 
to answer the question, What am I? and ethics the question, What ought I to 
do? they can hardly work without some formulated creed of metaphysical 


character, without some preliminary criticisms of current first principles. 
(11.) Herbart. 


The German thinker, who has given perhaps the most fruitful stimulus to 
the scientific study of psychology in modern times — Johann Friedrich 
Herbart — is after all essentially a philosopher, and not a mere scientist, 
even in his psychology. His psychological inquiry, that is, stands in intimate 
connexion with the last questions of all intelligence, with metaphysics and 
ethics. The business of philosophy, says Herbart, is to touch up and finish 
off conceptions (Bearbeitung der Begriffe)™. It finds, as it supervenes upon 
the unphilosophical world, that mere and pure facts (if there ever are or 
were such purisms) have been enveloped in a cloud of theory, have been 
construed into some form of unity, but have been imperfectly, inadequately 
construed: and that the existing concepts 1n current use need to be corrected, 
supplemented and readjusted. It has, accordingly, for its work to “reconcile 
experience with itself=,” and to elicit “the hidden pre-suppositions without 
which the fact of experience is unthinkable.” Psychology, then, as a branch 
of this philosophic enterprise, has to readjust the facts discovered in inner 


experience. For mere uncritical experience or merely empirical knowledge 
only offers problems; it suggests gaps, which indeed further reflection 
serves at first only to deepen into contradictions. Such a psychology is 
“speculative”: i.e. it is not content to accept the mere given, but goes 
forward and backward to find something that will make the fact intelligible. 
It employs totally different methods from the “classification, induction, 
analogy” familiar to the logic of the empirical sciences. Its “principles,” 
therefore, are not given facts: but facts which have been manipulated and 
adjusted so as to lose their self-contradictory quality: they are facts 
“reduced,” by introducing the omitted relationships which they postulate if 
they are to be true and self-consistent“. While it is far from rejecting or 
ignoring experience, therefore, psychology cannot strictly be said to build 
upon it alone. It uses experimental fact as an unfinished datum, — or it sees 
in experience a torso which betrays its imperfection, and suggests 
completing. 

The starting-point, it may be said, of Herbart’s psychology is a question 
which to the ordinary psychologist (and to the so-called scientific 
psychologist) has a secondary, if it have any interest. It was, he says, the 
problem of Personality, the problem of the Self or Ego, which first led to his 
characteristic conception of psychological method. “My first discovery,” he 
tells us™, “was that the Self was neither primitive nor independent, but must 
be the most dependent and most conditioned thing one can imagine. The 
second was that the elementary ideas of an intelligent being, if they were 
ever to reach the pitch of self-consciousness, must be either all, or at least in 
part, opposed to each other, and that they must check or block one another 
in consequence of this opposition. Though held in check, however, these 
ideas were not to be supposed lost: they subsist as endeavours or tendencies 
to return into the position of actual idea, as soon as the check became, for 
any reason, either in whole or in part inoperative. This check could and 


must be calculated, and thus it was clear that psychology required a 
mathematical as well as a metaphysical foundation.” 

The place of the conception of the Ego in Kant’s and Fichte’s theory of 
knowledge is well known. Equally well known is Kant’s treatment of the 
soul-reality or soul-substance in his examination of Rational Psychology. 
Whereas the (logical) unity of consciousness, or “synthetic unity of 
apperception,” is assumed as a fundamental starting-point in explanation of 
our objective judgments, or of our knowledge of objective existence, its real 
(as opposed to its formal) foundation in a “substantial” soul is set aside as 
an illegitimate interpretation of, or inference from, the facts of inner 
experience. The belief in the separate unity and persistence of the soul, said 
Kant, is not a scientifically-warranted conclusion. Its true place is as an 
ineffaceable postulate of the faith which inspires human life and action. 
Herbart did not rest content with either of these — as he believed — 
dogmatic assumptions of his master. He did not fall in cheerfully with the 
idealism which seemed ready to dispense with a soul, or which justified its 
acceptance of empirical reality by referring to the fundamental unity of the 
function of judgment. With a strong bent towards fully-differentiated and 
individualised experience Herbart conjoined a conviction of the need of 
logical analysis to prevent us being carried away by the first-come and 
inadequate generalities. The Ego which, in its extremest abstraction, he 
found defined as the unity of subject and object, did not seem to him to 
offer the proper guarantees of reality: it was itself a problem, full of 
contradictions, waiting for solution. On the other hand, the real Ego, or self 
of concrete experience, is very much more than this logical abstract, and 
differs widely from individual to individual, and apparently from time to 
time even in the same individual. Our self, of which we talk so fluently, as 
one and the self-same — how far does it really possess the continuity and 
identity with which we credit it? Does it not rather seem to be an ideal 


which we gradually form and set before ourselves as the standard for 
measuring our attainments of the moment, — the perfect fulfilment of that 
oneness of being and purpose and knowledge which we never reach? 
Sometimes even it seems no better than a name which we move along the 
varying phenomena of our inner life, at one time identifying it with the 
power which has gained the victory in a moral struggle, at another with that 
which has been defeated”®, according as the attitude of the moment makes 
us throw now one, now another, aspect of mental activity in the foreground. 

The other — or logical Ego — the mere identity of subject and object, — 
when taken in its utter abstractness and simplicity, shrivels up to something 
very small indeed — to a something which is little better than nothing. The 
mere J which is not contra-distinguished by a Thou and a He — which is 
without all definiteness of predication (the I=I of Fichte and Schelling) — is 
only as it were a point of being cut off from all its connexions 1n reality, and 
treated as if 1t were or could be entirely independent. It is an identity in 
which subject and object have not yet appeared: it is not a real I, though we 
may still retain the name. It is — as Hegel’s Logic will tell us — exactly 
definable as Being, which is as yet Nothing: the impossible edge of 
abstraction on which we try — and in vain — to steady ourselves at the 
initial point of thought. And to reach or stand at that intangible, ungraspable 
point, which slips away as we approach, and transmutes itself as we hold it, 
is not the natural beginning, but the result of introspection and reflection on 
the concrete self. But with this aspect of the question we are not now 
concerned. 

That the unity of the Self as an intelligent and moral being, that the Ego 
of self-consciousness was an ideal and a product of development, was what 
Herbart soon became convinced of. The unity of Self 1s even as given in 
mature experience an imperfect fact. It is a fact, that 1s, which does not 
come up to what it promised, and which requires to be supplemented, or 


philosophically justified. Here and everywhere the custom of life carries us 
over gaps which yawn deep to the eye of philosophic reflection: even 
though accident and illness force them not unfrequently even upon the 
blindest. To trace the process of unification towards this unity — to trace, if 
you like, even the formation of the concept of such unity, as a governing 
and guiding principle in life and conduct, comes to be the problem of the 
psychologist, in the largest sense of that problem. From Soul (See/le) to 
Mind or Spirit (Geist) is for Herbart, as for Hegel, the course of 
psychology”. The growth and development of mind, the formation of a self, 
the realisation of a personality, is for both the theme which psychology has 
to expound. And Herbart, not less than Hegel, had to bear the censure that 
such a conception of mental reality as a growth would destroy personality~. 

But with so much common in the general plan, the two thinkers differ 
profoundly in their special mode of carrying out the task. Or, rather, they 
turn their strength on different departments of the whole. Herbart’s great 
practical interest had been the theory of education: “paedagogic” is the 
subject of his first important writings. The inner history of ideas — the 
processes which are based on the interaction of elements in the individual 
soul — are what he specially traces. Hegel’s interests, on the contrary, are 
more towards the greater process, the unities of historical life, and the 
correlations of the powers of art, religion, and philosophy that work therein. 
He turns to the macrocosm, almost as naturally as Herbart does to the 
microcosm. Thus, even in Ethics, while Herbart gives a delicate analysis of 
the distinct aspects or elements in the Ethical idea, — the diverse headings 
under which the disinterested spectator within the breast measures with 
purely aesthetic eye his approach to unity and strength of purpose, Hegel 
seems to hurry away from the field of moral sense or conscience to throw 
himself on the social and political organisation of the moral life. The 


General Paedagogic of Herbart has its pendant in Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Law and of History. 

At an early period Herbart had become impressed with the necessity of 
applying mathematics to psychology*. To the usual objection, that 
psychical facts do not admit of measurement, he had a ready reply. We can 
calculate even on hypothetical assumptions: indeed, could we measure, we 
should scarcely take the trouble to calculate. To calculate (i.e. to deduce 
mathematically) is to perform a general experiment, and to perform it in the 
medium where there is least likelihood of error or disturbance. There may 
be anomalies enough apparent in the mental life: there may be the great 
anomalies of Genius and of Freedom of Will; but the Newton and the 
Kepler of psychology will show by calculation on assumed conditions of 
psychic nature that these aberrations can be explained by mechanical laws. 
“The human Soul is no puppet-theatre: our wishes and resolutions are no 
marionettes: no juggler stands behind; but our true and proper life lies in 
our volition, and this life has its rule not outside, but in itself: it has its own 
purely mental rule, by no means borrowed from the material world. But this 
rule is in it sure and fixed; and on account of this its fixed quality it has 
more similarity to (what is otherwise heterogeneous) the laws of impact and 
pressure than to the marvels of an alleged inexplicable freedom*.” 

Psychology then deals with a real, which exhibits phenomena analogous 
in several respects to those discussed by statics and mechanics. Its 
foundation is a statics and mechanics of the Soul, — as this real is called. 
We begin by presupposing as the ultimate reality, underlying the factitious 
and generally imperfect unity of self-consciousness and mind, an essential 
and primary unity — the unity of an absolutely simple or individual point of 
being — a real point which amongst other points asserts itself, maintains 
itself. It has a character of its own, but that character it only shows in and 
through a development conditioned by external influences. The specific 


nature of the soul-reality is to be representative, to produce, or manifest 
itself in, ideas (Vorstellungen). But the character only emerges into actuality 
in the conflict of the soul-atom with other ultimate realities in the 
congregation of things. A soul per se or isolated is not possessed of ideas. It 
is merely blank, undeveloped, formal unity, of which nothing can be said. 
But like other realities it defines and characterises itself by antithesis, by 
resistance: it shows what it is by its behaviour in the struggle for existence. 
It acts in self-defence: and its peculiar style or weapon of self-defence is an 
idea or representation. The way the Soul maintains itself is by turning the 
assailant into an idea: and each idea is therefore a Selbsterhaltung of the 
Soul. The Soul is thus enriched — to appearance or incidentally: and the 
assailant is annexed. In this way the one Soul may develop or evolve or 
express an innumerable variety of ideas: for in response to whatever it 
meets, the living and active Soul ideates, or gives rise to a representation. 
Thus, while the soul is one, its ideas or representations are many. Taken 
separately, they each express the psychic self-conservation. But brought in 
relation with each other, as so many acts or self-affirmations of the one 
soul, they behave as forces, and tend to thwart or check each other. It is as 
forces, as reciprocally arresting or fostering each other, that ideas are 
objects of science. When a representation is thus held in check, it is reduced 
to a mere endeavour or active tendency to represent. Thus there arises a 
distinction between representations proper, and those imperfect states or 
acts which are partly or wholly held in abeyance. But the latent phase of an 
idea is as essential to a thorough understanding of it as what appears. It is 
the great blunder of empirical psychology to ignore what is sunk below the 
surface of consciousness. And to Herbart consciousness is not the condition 
but rather the product of ideas, which are primarily forces. 

But representations are not merely in opposition, — impinging and 


resisting. The same reason which makes them resist, viz. that they are or 


would fain be acts of the one soul, but are more or less incompatible, leads 
them in other circumstances to form combinations with each other. These 
combinations are of two sorts. They are, first, complications, or 
“complexions”: a number of ideas combine by quasi-addition and 
juxtaposition to form a total. Second, there is fusion: ideas presenting 
certain degrees of contrast enter into a union where the parts are no longer 
separately perceptible. It is easy to see how the problems of psychology 
now assume the form of a statics and mechanics of the mind. Quantitative 
data are to be sought in the strength of each separate single idea, and the 
degree in which two or more ideas block each other: in the degree of 
combination between ideas, and the number of ideas in a combination: and 
in the terms of relation between the members of a series of ideas. A statical 
theory has to show the conditions required for what we may call the ideal 
state of equilibrium of the “idea-forces”: to determine, that is, the ultimate 
degree of obscuration suffered by any two ideas of different strength, and 
the conditions of their permanent combination or fusion. A mechanics of 
the mind will, on the contrary, deal with the rate at which these processes 
are brought about, the velocity with which in the movement of mind ideas 
are obscured or reawakened, &c. 

It is fortunately unnecessary, here, to go further into details. What 
Herbart proposes is not a method for the mathematical measurement of 
psychic facts: it is a theory of mechanics and statics specially adapted to the 
peculiarities of psychical phenomena, where the forces are given with no 
sine or cosine, where instead of gravitation we have the constant effort (as it 
were elasticity) of each idea to revert to its unchecked state. He claims — in 
short — practically to be a Kepler and Newton of the mind, and in so doing 
to justify the vague professions of more than one writer on mind — above 
all, perhaps of David Hume, who goes beyond mere professions — to make 
mental science follow the example of physics. And a main argument in 


favour of his enterprise is the declaration of Kant that no body of 
knowledge can claim to be a science except in such proportion as it is 
mathematical. And the peculiarity of this enterprise is that self- 
consciousness, the Ego, is not allowed to interfere with the free play of 
psychic forces. The Ego is — psychologically — the result, the product, 
and the varying product of that play. The play of forces is no doubt a unity: 
but its unity lies not in the synthesis of consciousness, but in the essential 
unity of Soul. And Soul is in its essence neither consciousness, nor self- 
consciousness, nor mind: but something on the basis of whose unity these 
are built up and developed®. The mere “representation” does not include 
the further supervenience of consciousness: it represents, but it is not as yet 
necessary that we should also be conscious that there is representation. It is, 
in the phrase of Leibniz, perception: but not apperception. It is mere 
straight-out, not as yet reflected, representation. Gradually there emerges 
through the operation of mechanical psychics a nucleus, a floating unity, a 
fixed or definite central aggregate. 

The suggestion of mathematical method has been taken up by 
subsequent inquirers (as it was pursued even before Herbart’s time), but not 
in the sense he meant. Experimentation has now taken a prominent place in 
psychology. But in proportion as it has done so, psychology has lost its 
native character, and thrown itself into the arms of physiology. What 
Herbart calculated were actions and reactions of idea-forces: what the 
modern experimental school proposes to measure are to a large extent the 
velocities of certain physiological processes, the numerical specification of 
certain facts. Such ascertainments are unquestionably useful; as numerical 
precision is in other departments. But, taken in themselves, they do not 
carry us one bit further on the way to science. As experiments, further, — to 
note a point discussed elsewhere’ — their value depends on the point of 
view, on the theory which has led to them, on the value of the general 


scheme for which they are intended to provide a special new determination. 
In many cases they serve to give a vivid reality to what was veiled under a 
general phrase. The truth looks so much more real when it is put in figures: 
as the size of a huge tree when set against a rock; or as when Milton bodies 
out his fallen angel by setting forth the ratio between his spear and the 
tallest Norway pine. But until the general relationship between soul and 
body is more clearly formulated, such statistics will have but a value of 


curiosity. 
(i11.) The Faculty-Psychology and its Critics. 


What Herbart (as well as Hegel) finds perpetual ground for objecting to is 
the talk about mental faculties. This objection is part of a general 
characteristic of all the higher philosophy; and the recurrence of it gives an 
illustration of how hard it is for any class of men to see themselves as others 
see them. If there be anything the vulgar believe to be true of philosophy, it 
is that it deals in distant and abstruse generalities, that it neglects the shades 
of individuality and reality, and launches out into unsubstantial general 
ideas. But it would be easy to gather from the great thinkers an anthology of 
passages in which they hold it forth as the great work of philosophy to 
rescue our conceptions from the indefiniteness and generality of popular 
conception, and to give them real, as opposed to a merely nominal, 
individuality. 

The Wolffian school, which Herbart (not less than Kant) found in 
possession of the field, and which in Germany may be taken to represent 
only a slight variant of the half-and-half attitude of vulgar thought, was 
entrenched in the psychology of faculties. Empirical psychology, said 
Wolff=, tells the number and character of the soul’s faculties: rational 
psychology will tell what they “properly” are, and how they subsist in soul. 
It is assumed that there are general receptacles or tendencies of mental 


operation which in course of time get filled or qualified in a certain way: 
and that when this question is disposed of, it still remains to fix on the 
metaphysical bases of these facts. 

That a doctrine of faculties should fix itself in psychology is not so 
wonderful. In the non-psychical world objects are easily discriminated in 
space, and the individual thing lasts through a time. But a phase of mind 1s 
as such fleeting and indeterminate: its individual features which come from 
its “object” tend soon to vanish in memory: all freshness of definite 
characters wears off, and there is left behind only a vague “recept” of the 
one and same in many, a sort of hypostatised representative, faint but 
persistent, of what in experience was an ever-varying succession. We 
generalise here as elsewhere: but elsewhere the many singulars remain to 
confront us more effectually. But in Mind the immense variety of real 
imagination, memory, judgment is forgotten, and the name in each case 
reduced to a meagre abstract. Thus the identity in character and operation, 
having been cut off from the changing elements in its real action, is 
transmuted into a substantial somewhat, a subsistent faculty. The 
relationship of one to another of the powers thus by abstraction and fancy 
created becomes a problem of considerable moment, their causal relations 
in particular: till in the end they stand outside and independent of each 


other, engaged, as Herbart says, in a veritable bellum omnium contra omnes. 


But this hypostatising of faculties becomes a source of still further 
difficulties when it is taken in connexion with the hypostasis of the Soul or 
Self or Ego. To Aristotle the Soul in its general aspect is Energy or Essence; 
and its individual phases are energies. But in the hands of the untrained 
these conceptions came to be considerably displaced. Essence or Substance 
came to be understood (as may be seen in Locke, and still more in loose 
talk) as a something, — a substratum, — or peculiar nature — (of which in 


itself nothing further could be said*® but which notwithstanding was 
permanent and perhaps imperishable): this something subsistent exhibited 
certain properties or activities. There thus arose, on one hand, the Soul- 
thing, — a substance misunderstood and sensualised with a supernatural 
sensuousness, — a denizen of the transcendental or even of the transcendent 
world: and, on the other hand, stood the actual manifestations, the several 
exhibitions of this force, the assignable and describable psychic facts. We 
are accordingly brought before the problem of how this one substance or 
essence stands to the several entities or hypostases known as faculties. And 
we still have in the rear the further problem of how these abstract entities 
stand to the real and concrete single acts and states of soul and mind. 

This hypostatising of faculties, and this distinction of the “Substantial” 
soul from its “accidentia” or phenomena, had grown — through the 
materialistic proclivities of popular conception — from the indications 
found in Aristotle. It attained its climax, perhaps in the Wolffian school in 
Germany, but it has been the resort of superficial psychology in all ages. 
For while it, on one hand, seemed to save the substantial Soul on whose 
incorruptibility great issues were believed to hinge, it held out, on the 
other, an open hand to the experimental inquirer, whom it bade freely to 
search amongst the phenomena. But if it was the refuge of pusillanimity, it 
was also the perpetual object of censure from all the greater and bolder 
spirits. Thus, the psychology of Hobbes may be hasty and crude, but it is at 
least animated by a belief that the mental life is continuous, and not cut off 
by abrupt divisions severing the mental faculties. The “image” (according 
to his materialistically coloured psychology) which, when it is a strong 
motion, is called sense, passes, as it becomes weaker or decays, into 
imagination, and gives rise, by its various complications and associations 
with others, to reminiscence, experience, expectation. Similarly, the 


voluntary motion which is an effect or a phase of imagination, beginning at 


first in small motions — called by themselves “endeavours,” and in relation 
to their cause “appetites” or “desires*/“‘ — leads on cumulatively to Will, 
which is the “last appetite in deliberating.” Spinoza, his contemporary, 
speaks in the same strain**. “Faculties of intellect, desire, love, &c., are 
either utterly fictitious, or nothing but metaphysical entities, or universals 
which we are in the habit of forming from particulars. Will and intellect are 
thus supposed to stand to this or that idea, this or that volition, in the same 
way as stoniness to this or that stone, or as man to Peter or Paul.” They are 
supposed to be a general something which gets defined and detached. But, 
in the mind, or in the cogitant soul, there are no such things. There are only 
ideas: and by an “idea” we are to understand not an image on the retina or 
in the brain, not a “dumb something, like a painting on a panel™,” but a 
mode of thinking, or even the act of intellection itself. The ideas are the 
mind: mind does not have ideas. Further, every “idea,” as such, “involves 
affirmation or negation,” — is not an image, but an act of judgment — 
contains, as we should say, an implicit reference to actuality, — a reference 
which in volition is made explicit. Thus (concludes the corollary of Eth. 11. 
49) “Will and Intellect are one and the same.” But in any case the 
“faculties” as such are no better than entia rationis (1.e. auxiliary modes of 
representing facts). 

Leibniz speaks no less distinctly and sanely in this direction. “True 
powers are never mere possibilities: they are always tendency and action.” 
The “Monad” — that is the quasi-intelligent unit of existence, — is 
essentially activity, and its actions are perceptions and appetitions, 1.e. 
tendencies to pass from one perceptive state or act to another. It is out of the 
variety, the complication, and relations of these miniature or little 
perceptions and appetitions, that the conspicuous phenomena of 
consciousness are to be explained, and not by supposing them due to one or 
other faculty. The soul is a unity, a self-developing unity, a unity which at 


each stage of its existence shows itself in a perception or idea, — each such 
perception however being, to repeat the oft quoted phrase, plein de l’avenir 
et chargé du passé: — each, in other words, is not stationary, but active and 
urgent, a progressive force, as well as a representative element. Above all, 
Leibniz has the view that the soul gives rise to all its ideas from itself: that 
its life is 1ts own production, not a mere inheritance of ideas which it has 
from birth and nature, nor a mere importation into an empty room from 
without, but a necessary result of its own constitution acting in necessary 
(predetermined) reciprocity and harmony with the rest of the universe. 

But Hobbes, Spinoza, and Leibniz, were most attentively heard in the 
passages where they favoured or combatted the dominant social and 
theological prepossessions. Their glimpses of truer insight and even their 
palpable contributions in the line of a true psychology were ignored or 
forgotten. More attention, perhaps, was attracted by an attempt of a very 
different style. This was the system of Condillac, who, as Hegel says (p. 
61), made an unmistakable attempt to show the necessary interconnexion of 
the several modes of mental activity. In his Traité des Sensations (1754), 
following on his Essai sur l’origine des connaissances humaines (1746), he 
tried to carry out systematically the deduction or derivation of all our ideas 
from sense, or to trace the filiation of all our faculties from sensation. Given 
a mind with no other power than sensibility, the problem is to show how it 
acquires all its other faculties. Let us then suppose a sentient animal to 
which is offered a single sensation, or one sensation standing out above the 
others. In such circumstances the sensation “becomes” (devient) attention: 
or a sensation “is” (est) attention, either because it is alone, or because it is 
more lively than all the rest. Again: before such a being, let us set two 
sensations: to perceive or feel (apercevoir ou sentir) the two sensations is 
the same thing (c ‘est la méme chose). If one of the sensations is not present, 


but a sensation made already, then to perceive it is memory. Memory, then, 


is only “transformed sensation” (sensation transformée). Further, suppose 
we attend to both ideas, this is “the same thing” as to compare them. And 
to compare them we must see difference or resemblance. This is judgment. 
“Thus sensation becomes successively attention, comparison, judgment.” 
And — by further steps of the equating process — it appears that sensation 
again “becomes” an act of reflection. And the same may be said of 
imagination and reasoning: all are transformed sensations. 

If this is so with the intelligence, it 1s equally the case with the Will. To 
feel and not feel well or ill is impossible. Coupling then this feeling of 
pleasure or pain with the sensation and its transformations, we get the series 
of phases ranging from desire, to passion, hope, will. “Desire is only the 
action of the same faculties as are attributed to the understanding.” A lively 
desire is a passion: a desire, accompanied with a belief that nothing stands 
in its way, is a volition. But combine these affective with the intellectual 
processes already noticed, and you have thinking (penser)**. Thus thought 
in its entirety is, only and always, transformed sensation. 

Something not unlike this, though scarcely so simply and directly 
doctrinaire, is familiar to us in some English psychology, notably James 
Mill’s". Taken in their literal baldness, these identifications may sound 
strained, — or trifling. But if we look beyond the words, we can detect a 
genuine instinct for maintaining and displaying the unity and continuity of 
mental life through all its modifications, — coupled unfortunately with a 
bias sometimes in favour of reducing higher or more complex states of 
mind to a mere prolongation of lower and beggarly rudiments. But 
otherwise such analyses are useful as aids against the tendency of inert 
thought to take every name in this department as a distinguishable reality: 
the tendency to part will from thought — ideas from emotion — and even 
imagination from reason, as if either could be what it professed without the 
other. 


(iv.) Methods and Problems of Psychology. 


The difficulties of modern psychology perhaps lie in other directions, but 
they are not less worth guarding against. They proceed mainly from failure 
or inability to grasp the central problem of psychology, and a disposition to 
let the pen (if it be a book on the subject) wander freely through the almost 
illimitable range of instance, illustration, and application. Though it is true 
that the proper study of mankind is man, it is hardly possible to say what 
might not be brought under this head. Homo sum, nihil a me alienum puto, 
it might be urged. Placed in a sort of middle ground between physiology 
(summing up all the results of physical science) and general history 
(including the contributions of all the branches of sociology), the 
psychologist need not want for material. He can wander into ethics, 
aesthetic, and logic, into epistemology and metaphysics. And it cannot be 
said with any conviction that he is actually trespassing, so long as the 
ground remains so ill-fenced and vaguely enclosed. A desultory collection 
of observations on traits of character, anecdotes of mental events, mixed up 
with hypothetical descriptions of how a normal human being may be 
supposed to develop his so-called faculties, and including some dictionary- 
like verbal distinctions, may make a not uninteresting and possibly bulky 
work entitled Psychology. 

It is partly a desire of keeping up to date which is responsible for the 
copious extracts or abstracts from treatises on the anatomy and functions of 
the nerve-system, which, accompanied perhaps by a diagram of the brain, 
often form the opening chapter of a work on psychology. Even if these 
researches had achieved a larger number of authenticated results than they 
as yet have, they would only form an appendix and an illustration to the 


t¥. As they stand, and so long as they remain largely 


proper subjec 
hypothetical, the use of them in psychology only fosters the common 


delusion that, when we can picture out in material outlines a theory 


otherwise unsupported, it has gained some further witness in its favour. It is 
quite arguable indeed that it may be useful to cut out a section from general 
human biology which should include the parts of it that were specially 
interesting in connexion with the expression or generation of thought, 
emotion, and desire. But in that case, there is a blunder in singling out the 
brain alone, and especially the organs of sense and voluntary motion, — 
except for the reason that this province of psycho-physics alone has been 
fairly mapped out. The preponderant half of the soul’s life is linked to other 
parts of the physical system. Emotion and volition, and the general tone of 
the train of ideas, if they are to be connected with their expression and 
physical accompaniment (or aspect), would require a sketch of the heart and 
lungs, as well as the digestive system in general. Nor these alone. Nerve 
analysis (especially confined to the larger system), though most modern, is 
not alone important, as Plato and Aristotle well saw. So that if biology is to 
be adapted for psychological use (and if psychology deals with more than 
cognitive processes), a liberal amount of physiological information seems 
required. 

Experimental psychology is a term used with a considerable laxity of 
content; and so too is that of physiological psychology, or psycho-physics. 
And the laxity mainly arises because there is an uncertainty as to what is 
principal and what secondary in the inquiry. Experiment is obviously a help 
to observation: and so far as the latter is practicable, the former would seem 
to have a chance of introduction. But in any case, experiment is only a 
means to an end and only practicable under the guidance of hypothesis and 
theory. Its main value would be in case the sphere of psychology were 
completely paralleled with one province of physiology. It was long ago 
maintained by Spinoza and (in a way by) Leibniz, that there is no mental 
phenomenon without its bodily equivalent, pendant, or correspondent. The 


ordo rerum (the molecular system of movements) is, he held, the same as 


the order of ideas. But it is only at intervals, under special conditions, or 
when they reach a certain magnitude, that ideas emerge into full 
consciousness. As consciousness presents them, they are often 
discontinuous, and abrupt: and they do not always carry with them their 
own explanation. Hence if we are confined to the larger phenomena of 
consciousness alone, our science is imperfect: many things seem 
anomalous; above all, perhaps, will, attention, and the like. We have seen 
how Herbart (partly following the hints of Leibniz), attempted to get over 
this difficulty by the hypothesis of idea-forces which generate the forms 
and matter of consciousness by their mutual impact and resistance. 
Physiological psychology substitutes for Herbart’s reals and his idea-forces 
a more materialistic sort of reality; perhaps functions of nerve-cells, or other 
analogous entities. There, it hopes one day to discover the underlying 
continuity of event which in the upper range of consciousness is often 
obscured, and then the process would be, as the phrase goes, explained: we 
should be able to picture it out without a gap. 

These large hopes may have a certain fulfilment. They may lead to the 
withdrawal of some of the fictitious mental processes which are still 
described in works of psychology. But on the whole they can only have a 
negative and auxiliary value. The value, that is, of helping to confute 
feigned connexions and to suggest truer. They will be valid against the 
mode of thought which, when Psyché fails us for an explanation, turns to 
body, and interpolates soul between the states of body: the mode which, in 
an older phraseology, jumps from final causes to physical, and from 
physical (or efficient) to final. Here, as elsewhere, the physical has its place: 
and here, more than in many places, the physical has been unfairly treated. 
But the whole subject requires a discussion of the so-called “relations” of 
soul and body: a subject on which popular conceptions and so-called 
science are radically obscure. 


“But the danger which threatens experimental psychology,” says 
Munsterberg, “is that, in investigating details, the connexion with questions 
of principle may be so lost sight of that the investigation finally lands at 
objects scientifically quite worthless®. Psychology forgets only too easily 
that all those numerical statistics which experiment allows us to form are 
only means for psychological analysis and interpretation, not ends in 
themselves. It piles up numbers and numbers, and fails to ask whether the 
results so formed have any theoretical value whatever: it seeks answers 
before a question has been clearly and distinctly framed; whereas the value 
of experimental answers always depends on the exactitude with which the 
question is put. Let me remind the reader, how one inquirer after another 
made many thousand experiments on the estimation of small intervals of 
time, without a single one of them raising the question what the precise 
point was which these experiments sought to measure, what was the 
psychological occurrence in the case, or what psychological phenomena 
were employed as the standard of time-intervals. And so each had his own 
arbitrary standard of measurement, each of them piled up mountains of 
numbers, each demonstrated that his predecessor was wrong; but neither 
Estel nor Mehner have carried the problem of the time-sense a single step 
further. 

“This must be all changed, if we are not to drift into the barrenest 
scholastic.... Everywhere out of the correct perception that problems of 
principle demand the investigation of detailed phenomena, and that the 
latter investigation must proceed in comparative independence of the 
question of principles, there has grown the false belief that the description 
of detail phenomena is the ultimate aim of science. And so, side by side 
with details which are of importance to principles, we have others, utterly 
indifferent and theoretically worthless, treated with the same zeal. To the 
solution of their barren problems the old Schoolmen applied a certain 


acuteness; but in order to turn out masses of numbers from barren 
experiments, all that is needed is a certain insensibility to fits of ennui. Let 
numbers be less collected for their own sake: and instead, let the problems 
be so brought to a point that the answers may possess the character of 
principles. Let each experiment be founded on far more theoretical 
considerations, then the number of the experiments may be largely 
diminished.” 

What is thus said of a special group of inquiries by one of the foremost 
of the younger psychologists, is not without its bearings on all the 
departments in which psychology can learn. For physiological, or what is 
technically called psychological, experiment, is co-ordinate with many 
other sources of information. Much, for instance, is to be learnt by a careful 
study of language by those who combine sound linguistic knowledge with 
psychological training. It is in language, spoken and written, that we find at 
once the great instrument and the great document of the distinctively human 
progress from a mere Psyche to a mature Nous, from Soul to Mind. 
Whether we look at the varieties of its structure under different ethnological 
influences, or at the stages of its growth in a nation and an individual, we 
get light from language on the differentiation and consolidation of ideas. 
But here again it is easy to lose oneself in the world of etymology, or to be 
carried away into the enticing questions of real and ideal philology. 

“The human being of the psychologist,” says Herbart®, “is the social and 
civilised human being who stands on the apex of the whole history through 
which his race has passed. In him is found visibly together all the 
multiplicity of elements, which, under the name of mental faculties, are 
regarded as a universal inheritance of humanity. Whether they are originally 
in conjunction, whether they are originally a multiplicity, is a point on 
which the facts are silent. The savage and the new-born child give us far 
less occasion to admire the range of their mind than do the nobler animals. 


But the psychologists get out of this difficulty by the unwarranted 
assumption that all the higher mental activities exist potentially in children 
and savages — though not in the animals — as a rudimentary predisposition 
or psychical endowment. Of such a nascent intellect, a nascent reason, and 
nascent moral sense, they find recognisable traces in the scanty similarities 
which the behaviour of child or savage offers to those of civilised man. We 
cannot fail to note that in their descriptions they have before them a special 
state of man, and one which, far from accurately defined, merely follows 
the general impression made upon us by those beings we name civilised. An 
extremely fluctuating character inevitably marks this total impression. For 
there are no general facts: — the genuine psychological documents lie in 
the momentary states of individuals: and there is an immeasurably long way 
from these to the height of the universal concept of man in general.” 

And yet Man in general, — Man as man and therefore as mind — the 
concept of Man — normal and ideal man — the complete and adequate 
Idea of man — is the true terminus of the psychological process; and 
whatever be the difficulties in the way, it is the only proper goal of the 
science. Only it has to be built up, constructed, evolved, developed, — and 
not assumed as a datum of popular imagination. We want a concept, 
concrete and real, of Man and of Mind, which shall give its proper place to 
each of the elements that, in the several examples open to detailed 
observation, are presented with unfair or exaggerated prominence. The 
savage and the child are not to be left out as free from contributing to form 
the ideal: virtues here are not more important than vices, and are certainly 
not likely to be so informing: even the insane and the idiot show us what 
human intelligence 1s and requires: and the animals are also within the 
sweep of psychology. Man is not its theatre to the exclusion of woman; if it 
records the results of introspection of the Me, it will find vast and copious 


quarries in the various modes in which an individual identifies himself with 


others as We. And even the social and civilised man gets his designation, as 
usual, a potiori. He is more civilised and social than others: perhaps rather 
more civilised than not. But always, in some measure, he is at the same time 
unsocial or anti-social, and uncivilised. Each unit in the society of 
civilisation has to the outside observer — and sometimes even to his own 
self-detached and impartial survey — a certain oddity or fixity, a gleam of 
irrationality, which shows him to fall short of complete sanity or limpid and 
mobile intelligence. He has not wholly put off the savage, — least of all, 
says the cynic, in his relations with the other sex. He carries with him even 
to the grave some grains of the recklessness and petulance of childhood. 
And rarely, if ever, can it be said of him that he has completely let the ape 
and tiger die. 

But that is only one way of looking at the matter — and one which, 
perhaps, is more becoming to the pathologist and the cynic, than to the 
psychologist. Each of these stages of psychical development, even if that 
development be obviously describable as degeneration, has something 
which, duly adjusted, has its place and function in the theory of the 
normally-complete human mind. The animal, the savage, and the child, — 
each has its part there. It is a mutilated, one-sided and superficial advance in 
socialisation which cuts off the civilised creature from the natural stem of 
his ancestry, from the large freedom, the immense insouciance, the 
childlikeness of his first estate. There is something, again, wanting in the 
man who utterly lacks the individualising realism and tenderness of the 
woman, as in the woman who can show no comprehension of view or 
bravery of enterprise. Even pathological states of mind are not mere 
anomalies and mere degenerations. Nature perhaps knows no proper 
degenerations, but only by-ways and intricacies in the course of 
development. Still less is the vast enormity or irregularity of genius to be 
ignored. It is all — to the philosophic mind — a question of degree and 


proportion, — though often the proportion seems to exceed the scale of our 
customary denominators. If an element is latent or quiescent (in arrest), that 
is no index to its absolute amount: “we know not what’s resisted.” Let us by 
all means keep proudly to our happy mediocrity of faculty, and step clear of 
insanity or idiotcy on one hand, and from genius or heroism on the other. 
But the careful observer will notwithstanding note how delicately graded 
and how intricately combined are the steps which connect extremes so 
terribly disparate. It is only vulgar ignorance which turns away in hostility 
or contempt from the imbecile and the deranged, and only a worse than 
vulgar sciolism which sees in genius and the hero nothing but an aberration 
from its much-prized average. Criminalistic anthropology, or the 
psychology of the criminal, may have indulged in much frantic 
exaggeration as to the doom which nature and heredity have pronounced 
over the fruit of the womb even before it entered the shores of light: yet 
they have at least served to discredit the free and easy assumption of the 
abstract averagist, and shown how little the penalties of an unbending law 
meet the requirements of social well-being. 

Yet, if psychology be willing to learn in all these and other provinces of 
the estate of man, it must remember that, once it goes beyond the narrow 
range in which the interpretations of symbol and expression have become 
familiar, it is constantly liable to blunder in the inevitable effort to translate 
observation into theory. The happy mean between making too much of 
palpable differences and hurrying on to a similar rendering of similar signs 
is the rarest of gifts. Or, perhaps, it were truer to say it is the latest and most 
hardly won of acquirements. To learn to observe — observe with mind — is 
not a small thing. There are rules for it — both rules of general scope and, 
above all, rules in each special department. But like all “major premisses” 
in practice, everything depends on the power of judgment, the tact, the skill, 
the “gift” of applying them. They work not as mere rules to be conned by 


rote, but as principles assimilated into constituents of the mental life-blood: 
rules which serve only as condensed reminders and hints of habits of 
thought and methods of research which have grown up in action and 
reflection. To observe we must comprehend: yet we can only comprehend 
by observing. We all know how unintelligible — save for epochs of ampler 
reciprocity, and it may be even of acquired unity of interest — the two 
sexes are for each other. Parents can remember how mysteriously minded 
they found their own elders; and in most cases they have to experience the 
depth of the gulf which in certain directions parts them from their children’s 
hearts. Even in civilised Europe, the ordinary member of each nation has an 
underlying conviction (which at moments of passion or surprise will rise 
and find harsh utterance) that the foreigner is queer, irrational, and absurd. 
If the foreigner, further, be so far removed as a Chinaman (or an Australian 
“black”), there is hardly anything too vile, meaningless, or inhuman which 
the European will not readily believe in the case of one who, it may be, in 
turn describes him as a “foreign devil.” It can only be in a fit of noble 
chivalry that the British rank and file can so far temporise with its insular 
prejudice as to admit of “Fuzzy-wuzzy” that 

“He’s a poor benighted ‘eathen — but a first-class fightin’ man.” 

Not every one is an observer who chooses to dub himself so, nor is it ina 
short lapse of time and with condescension for foreign habits, that any 
observer whatever can become a trustworthy reporter of the ideas some 
barbarian tribe holds concerning the things of earth and air, and the hidden 
things of spirits and gods. The “interviewer” no doubt is a useful being 
when it is necessary to find “copy,” or when sharp-drawn characters and 
picturesque incidents are needed to stimulate an inert public, ever open to 
be interested in some new thing. But he is a poor contributor to the stored 


materials of science. 


It is of other stuff that true science is made. And if even years of nominal 
intercourse and spatial juxtaposition sometimes leave human beings, as 
regards their inner selves, in the position of strangers still, what shall be 
said of the attempt to discern the psychic life of animals? Will the touch of 
curiosity which prompts us to watch the proceedings of the strange 
creatures, — will a course of experimentation on their behaviour under 
artificial conditions, — justify us in drawing liberal conclusions as to why 
they so behaved, and what they thought and felt about it? It is necessary in 
the first place to know what to observe, and how, and above all what for. 
But that presumed, we must further live with the animals not only as their 
masters and their examiners, but as their friends and fellow-creatures; we 
must be able — and so lightly that no effort is discernable — to lay aside 
the burden and garb of civilisation; we must possess that stamp of sympathy 
and similarity which invites confidence, and breaks down the reserve which 
our poor relations, whether human or others, offer to the first approaches of 
a strange superior. It is probable that in that case we should have less 
occasion to wonder at their oddities or to admire their sagacity. But a higher 
and more philosophical wonder might, as in other cases when we get inside 
the heart of our subject, take the place of the cheap and childish love of 
marvels, or of the vulgar straining after comic traits. 

Of all this mass of materials the psychologist proper can directly make 
only a sparing use. Even as illustrations, his data must not be presented too 
often in all their crude and undigested individuality, or he runs the risk of 
leaving one-sided impressions. Every single instance, individualised and 
historical, — unless it be exhibited by that true art of genius which we 
cannot expect in the average psychologist — narrows, even though it be but 
slightly, the complete and all-sided truth. Anecdotes are good, and to the 
wise they convey a world of meaning, but to lesser minds they sometimes 
suggest anything but the points they should accentuate. Without the detail 


of individual realistic study there is no psychology worth the name. History, 
story, we must have: but at the same time, with the philosopher, we must 
say, I don’t give much weight to stories. And this is what will always — 
except in rare instances where something like genius is conjoined with it — 
make esoteric science hard and unpopular. It dare not — if it is true to its 
idea — rest on any amount of mere instances, as isolated, unreduced facts. 
Yet it can only have real power so far as it concentrates into itself the life- 
blood of many instances, and indeed extracts the pith and unity of all 
instances. 

Nor, on the other hand, can it turn itself too directly and intently towards 
practical applications. All this theory of mental progress from the animate 
soul to the fullness of religion and science deals solely with the universal 
process of education: “the education of humanity” we may call it: the way 
in which mind is made true and real*®. It is therefore a question of intricacy 
and of time how to carry over this general theory into the arena of education 
as artificially directed and planned. To try to do so at a single step would be 
to repeat the mistake of Plato, if Plato may be taken to suppose (which 
seems incredible) that a theoretical study of the dialectics of truth and 
goodness would enable his rulers, without the training of special 
experience, to undertake the supreme tasks of legislation or administration. 
All politics, like all education, rests on these principles of the means and 
conditions of mental growth: but the schooling of concrete life, though it 
may not develop the faculty of formulating general laws, will often train 
better for the management of the relative than a mere logical Scholastic in 
first or absolute principles. 

In conclusion, there are one or two points which seem of cardinal 
importance for the progress of psychology. (1) Its difference from the 
physical sciences has to be set out: in other words, the peculiarity of 
psychical fact. It will not do merely to say that experience marks out these 


boundaries with sufficient clearness. On the contrary, the terms 
consciousness, feeling, mind, &c., are evidently to many psychologists 
mere names. In particular, the habits of physical research when introduced 
into mental study lead to a good deal of what can only be called mythology. 
(2) There should be a clearer recognition of the problem of the relations of 
mental unity to mental elements. But to get that, a more thorough logical 
and metaphysical preparation is needed than is usually supposed necessary. 
The doctrine of identity and necessity, of universal and individual, has to be 
faced, however tedious. (3) The distinction between first-grade and second- 
grade elements and factors in the mental life has to be realised. The mere 
idea as presentative or immediate has to be kept clear of the more logico- 
reflective, or normative ideas, which belong to judgment and reasoning. 
And the number of these grades in mental development seems endless. (4) 
But, also, a separation is required — were it but temporary — between what 
may be called principles, and what is detail. At present, in psychology, 
“principles” is a word almost without meaning. A complete all-explaining 
system is of course impossible at present and may always be so. Yet if an 
effort of thought could be concentrated on cardinal issues, and less padding 
of conventional and traditional detail were foisted in, much might thereby 
be done to make detailed research fruitful. (5) And finally, perhaps, if 
psychology be a philosophical study, some hint as to its purpose and 
problem would be desirable. If it is only an abstract branch of science, of 


course, no such hint is in place. 


Essay Ill. On Some Psychological Aspects Of Ethics. 
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ALLUSION HAS ALREADY been made to the question of the boundaries 
between logic and psychology, between logic and ethics, ethics and 
psychology, and psychology and epistemology. Each of these occasionally 
comes to cover ground that seems more appropriate to the others. Logic 1s 
sometimes restricted to denote the study of the conditions of derivative 
knowledge, of the canons of inference and the modes of proof. If taken 
more widely as the science of thought-form, it is supposed to imply a world 
of fixed or stereotyped relations between ideas, a system of stable thoughts 
governed by inflexible laws in an absolute order of immemorial or eternal 
truth. As against such fixity, psychology is supposed to deal with these 
same ideas as products — as growing out of a living process of thought — 
having a history behind them and perhaps a prospect of further change. The 
genesis so given may be either a mere chronicle-history, or it may be a 
philosophical development. In the former case, it would note the occasions 
of incident and circumstance, the reactions of mind and environment, under 
which the ideas were formed. Such a psychological genesis of several ideas 
is found in the Second Book of Locke’s Essay. In the latter case, the account 
would be more concerned with the inner movement, the action and reaction 
in ideas themselves, considered not as due to casual occurrences, but as 
self-developing by an organic growth. But in either case, ideas would be 
shown not to be ready-made and independently existing kinds in a world of 
idea-things, and not to form an unchanging diagram or framework, but to be 
a growth, to have a history, and a development. Psychology in this sense 
would be a dynamical, as opposed to the supposed statical, treatment of 
ideas and concepts in logic. But it may be doubted how far it is well to call 


this psychology: unless psychology deals with the contents of the mental 
life, in their meaning and purpose, instead of, as seems proper, merely in 
their character of psychic events. Such psychology is rather an evolutionist 
logic, — a dialectic process more than an analytic of a datum. 

In the same way, ethics may be brought into one kind of contact with 
psychology. Ethics, like logic, may be supposed to presuppose and to deal 
with a certain inflexible scheme of requirements, a world of moral order 
governed by invariable or universal law; an eternal kingdom of right, 
existing independently of human wills, but to be learned and followed out 
in uncompromising obedience. As against this supposed absolute order, 
psychology may be said to show the genesis of the idea of obligation and 
duty, the growth of the authority of conscience, the formation of ideals, the 
relativity of moral ideas. Here also it may reach this conclusion, by a more 
external or a more internal mode of argument. It may try to show, in other 
words, that circumstances give rise to these forms of estimating conduct, or 
it may argue that they are a necessary development in the human being, 
constituted as he is. It may again be doubted whether this is properly called 
psychology. Yet its purport seems ultimately to be that the objective order is 
misconceived when it is regarded as an external or quasi-physical order: as 
a law written up and sanctioned with an external authority — as, in Kant’s 
words, a heteronomy. If that order is objective, it is so because it is also in a 
sense subjective: if it is above the mere individuality of the individual, it 1s 
still in a way identical with his true or universal self-hood. Thus 
“psychological” here means the recognition that the logical and the moral 
law is an autonomy: that it is not given, but though necessary, necessary by 
the inward movement of the mind. The metaphor of law is, in brief, 
misleading. For, according to a common, though probably an erroneous, 
analysis of that term, the essence of a law in the political sphere is to be a 
species of command. And that is rather a one-sidedly practical or aesthetic 


way of looking at it. The essence of law in general, and the precondition of 
every law in special, is rather uniformity and universality, self-consistency 
and absence of contradiction: or, in other words, rationality. Its essential 
opposite — or its contradiction in essence — is a privilege, an attempt at 
isolating a case from others. It need not indeed always require bare 
uniformity — require i.e. the same act to be done by different people: but it 
must always require that every thing within its operation shall be treated on 
principles of utter and thorough harmony and consistency. It requires each 
thing to be treated on public principles and with publicity: nothing apart and 
mere singular, as a mere incident or as a world by itself. Differently it may 
be treated, but always on grounds of common well-being, as part of an 
embracing system. 

There is probably another sense, however, in which psychology comes 
into close relation with ethics. If we look on man as a microcosm, his inner 
system will more or less reproduce the system of the larger world. The older 
psychology used to distinguish an upper or superior order of faculties from 
a lower or inferior. Thus in the intellectual sphere, the intellect, judgment, 
and reason were set above the senses, imagination, and memory. Among the 
active powers, reasonable will, practical reason and conscience were ranked 
as paramount over the appetites and desires and emotions. And this use of 
the word “faculty” is as old as Plato, who regards science as a superior 
faculty to opinion or imagination. But this application — which seems a 
perfectly legitimate one — does not, in the first instance, belong to 
psychology at all. No doubt it is psychically presented: but it has an other 
source. It springs from an appreciation, a judgment of the comparative truth 
or reality of what the so-called psychical act means or expresses. Such 
faculties are powers in a hierarchy of means and ends and presuppose a 
normative or critical function which has classified reality. Psychically, the 
elements which enter into knowledge are not other than those which belong 


to opinion: but they are nearer an adequate rendering of reality, they are 
truer, or nearer the Idea. And in the main we may say, that is truer or more 
real which succeeds in more completely organising and unifying elements 
— which rises more and more above the selfish or isolated part into the 
thorough unity of all parts. 

The superior faculty is therefore the more thorough organisation of that 
which is elsewhere less harmoniously systematised. Opinion is fragmentary 
and partial: it begins abruptly and casually from the unknown, and runs off 
no less abruptly into the unknown. Knowledge, on the contrary, 1s unified: 
and its unity gives it its strength and superiority. The powers which thus 
exist are the subjective counterparts of objectively valuable products. Thus, 
reason is the subjective counterpart of a world in which all the constituents 
are harmonised and fall into due relationship. It is a product or result, which 
is not psychologically, but logically or morally important. It is a faculty, 
because it means that actually its possessor has ordered and systematised 
his life or his ideas of things. Psychologically, it, like unreason, is a 
compound of elements: but in the case of reason the composition 1s 
unendingly and infinitely consistent; it is knowledge completely unified. 
The distinction then is not in the strictest sense psychological: for it has an 
aesthetic or normative character; it is logical or ethical: it denotes that the 
idea or the act is an approach to truth or goodness. And so, when Butler or 
Plato distinguishes reason or reflection from appetites and affections, and 
even from self-love or from the heart which loves and hates, this is not 
exactly a psychological division in the narrower sense. That is to say: these 
are, in Plato’s words, not merely “parts,” but quite as much “kinds” and 
“forms” of soul. They denote degrees in that harmonisation of mind and 
soul which reproduces the permanent and complete truth of things. For 
example, self-love, as Butler describes it, has but a partial and narrowed 
view of the worth of acts: it is engrossing and self-involved: it cannot take 


in the full dependence of the narrower interest on the larger and eternal self. 
So, in Plato, the man of heart is but a nature which by fits and starts, or with 
steady but limited vision, realises the larger life. These parts or kinds are not 
separate and co-existent faculties: but grades in the co-ordination and 


unification of the same one human nature. 


(i.) Psychology and Epistemology. 


Psychology however in the strict sense is extremely difficult to define. 
Those who describe it as the “science of mind,” the “phenomenology of 
consciousness,” seem to give it a wider scope than they really mean. The 
psychologist of the straiter sect tends, on the other hand, to carry us beyond 
mind and consciousness altogether. His, it has been said, is a psychology 
without a Psyché. For him Mind, Soul, and Consciousness are only current 
and convenient names to designate the field, the ground on which the 
phenomena he observes are supposed to transact themselves. But they must 
not on any account interfere with the operations; any more than Nature in 
general may interfere with strictly physical inquiries, or Life and vital force 
with the theories of biology. The so-called Mind is only to be regarded as a 
stage on which certain events represent themselves. In this field, or on this 
stage, there are certain relatively ultimate elements, variously called ideas, 
presentations, feelings, or states of consciousness. But these elements, 
though called ideas, must not be supposed more than mechanical or 
dynamical elements; consciousness is rather their product, a product which 
presupposes certain operations and relations between them. If we are to be 
strictly scientific, we must, it is urged, treat the factors of consciousness as 
not themselves conscious: we must regard them as quasi-objective, or in 


abstraction from the consciousness which surveys them. The Ego must sink 


into a mere receptacle or arena of psychic event; its independent meaning or 
purport is to be ignored, as beside the question. 

When this line is once fixed upon, it seems inevitable to go farther. 
Comte was inclined to treat psychology as falling between two stools: it 
must, he thought, draw all its content either from physiology on the one 
hand, or from social factors on the other. The dominant or experimental 
psychology of the present day seems inclined, without however formulating 
any very definite statement, to pronounce for the former alternative. It does 
not indeed adopt the materialistic view that mind is only a function of 
matter. Its standpoint rather is that the psychical presents itself even to 
unskilled observation as dependent on (i.e. not independent of) or as 
concomitant with certain physical or corporeal facts. It adds that the more 
accurately trained the observer becomes, the more he comes to discover a 
corporeal aspect even where originally he had not surmised its existence, 
and to conclude that the two cycles of psychical and physical event never 
interfere with each other: that soul does not intervene in bodily process, nor 
body take up and carry on psychical. If it is said that the will moves the 
limbs, he replies that the will which moves is really certain formerly 
unnoticed movements of nerve and muscle which are felt or interpreted as a 
discharge of power. If the ocular impression is said to cause an impression 
on the mind, he replies that any fact hidden under that phrase refers to a 
change in the molecules of the brain. He will therefore conclude that for the 
study of psychical phenomena the physical basis, as it may be called, is all 
important. Only so can observation really deal with fact capable of 
description and measurement. Thus psychology, it may be said, tends to 
become a department of physiology. From another standpoint, biology may 
be said to receive its completion in psychology. How much either phrase 
means, however, will depend on the estimate we form of biology. If biology 
is only the study of mechanical and chemical phenomena on the peculiar 


field known as an organism, and if that organism is only treated as an 
environment which may be ignored, then psychology, put on the same level, 
is not the full science of mind, any more than the other is the full study of 
life. They both have narrowed their subject to suit the abstract scheme of 
the laboratory, where the victim of experiment is either altered by 
mutilation and artificial restrictions, or is dead. If, on the contrary, biology 
has a substantial unity of its own to which mechanical and chemical 
considerations are subordinate and instrumental, psychology may even take 
part with physiology without losing its essential rank. But in that case, we 
must, as Spinoza said“, think less mechanically of the animal frame, and 
recognise (after the example of Schelling) something truly inward (i.e. not 
merely locally inside the skin) as the supreme phase or characteristic of life. 
We must, in short, recognise sensibility as the culmination of the 
physiological and the beginning of the psychological. 

To the strictly scientific psychologist, as has been noted — or to the 
psychology which imitates optical and electrical science — ideas are only 
psychical events: they are not ideas of anything, relative, i.e. to something 
else; they have no meaning, and no reference to a reality beyond 
themselves. They are presentations; — not representations of something 
outside consciousness. They are appearances: but not appearances of 
something: they do not reveal anything beyond themselves. They are, we 
may almost say, a unique kind of physical phenomena. If we say they are 
presentations of something, we only mean that in the presented something, 
in the felt something, the wished something, we separate the quality or form 
or aspect of presentativeness, of feltness, of wishedness, and consider this 
aspect by itself. There are grades, relations, complications, of such 
presentations or in such presentedness: and with the description and 
explanation of these, psychology is concerned. They are fainter or stronger, 
more or less correlated and antithetical. Presentation (or ideation), in short, 


is the name of a train of event, which has its peculiarities, its laws, its 
systems, its history. 

All reality, it may be said, subsists in such presentation; it is for a 
consciousness, or in a consciousness. All esse, in its widest sense, is percipi. 
And yet, it seems but the commonest of experiences to say that all that is 
presented is not reality. It is, it has a sort of being, — is somehow presumed 
to exist: but it is not reality. And this reference and antithesis to what is 
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presented is implied in all such terms as “ideas,” “feelings,” “states of 
consciousness”: they are distinguished from and related to objects of sense 
or external facts, to something, as it is called, outside consciousness. 
Thoughts and ideas are set against things and realities. In their primitive 
stage both the child and the savage seem to recognise no such difference. 
What they imagine is, as we might say, on the same plane with what they 
touch and feel. They do not, as we reproachfully remark, recognise the 
difference between fact and fiction. All of us indeed are liable to lapses into 
the same condition. A strong passion, a keen hope or fear, as we say, invests 
its objects with reality: even a sanguine moment presents as fact what 
calmer reflection disallows as fancy. With natural and sane intelligences, 
however, the recrudescence of barbarous imagination is soon dispelled, and 
the difference between hallucinations and realities is established. With the 
utterly wrecked in mind, the reality of hallucinations becomes a permanent 
or habitual state. With the child and the untrained it is a recurrent and a 
disturbing influence: and it need hardly be added that the circle of these 
decepti deceptores — people with the “lie in the Soul” — is a large one. 
There thus emerges a distinction of vast importance, that of truth and 
falsehood, of reality and unreality, or between representation and reality. 
There arise two worlds, the world of ideas, and the world of reality which it 
is supposed to represent, and, in many cases, to represent badly. 


With this distinction we are brought across the problem sometimes called 
Epistemological. Strictly speaking, it 1s really part of a larger problem: the 
problem of what — if Greek compounds must be used — may be styled 
Aletheiology — the theory of truth and reality: what Hegel called Logic, 
and what many others have called Metaphysics. As it is ordinarily taken up, 
“ideas” are believed to be something in us which is representative or 
symbolical of something truly real outside us. This inward something is said 
to be the first and immediate object of knowledge®, and gives us — in a 
mysterious way we need not here discuss — the mediate knowledge of the 
reality, which is sometimes said to cause it. Ideas in the Mind, or in the 
Subject, or in us, bear witness to something outside the mind, — trans- 
subjective — beyond us. The Mind, Subject, or Ego, in this parallelism is 
evidently in some way identified with our corporeal organism: perhaps even 
located, and provided with a “seat,” in some defined space of that 
organism. It is, however, the starting-point of the whole distinction that 
ideas do not, no less than they do, conform or correspond to this supra- 
conscious or extra-conscious world of real things. Truth or falsehood arises, 
according to these assumptions, according as psychical image or idea 
corresponds or not to physical fact. But how, unless by some miraculous 
second-sight, where the supreme consciousness, directly contemplating by 
intuition the true and independent reality, turns to compare with this 
immediate vision the results of the mediate processes conducted along the 
organs of sense, — how this agreement or disagreement of copy and 
original, of idea and reality, can be detected, it is impossible to say. 

As has been already noted, the mischief lies in the hypostatisation of 
ideas as something existing in abstraction from things — and, of things, in 
abstraction from ideas. They are two abstractions, the first by the realist, the 
second by the idealist called subjective and psychological. To the realist, 
things exist by themselves, and they manage to produce a copy of 


themselves (more or less exact, or symbolical) in our mind, i.e. in a 
materialistically-spiritual or a spiritualistically-material locus which holds 
“images” and ideas. To the psychological idealist, ideas have a substantive 
and primary right to existence, them alone do we really know, and from 
them we more or less legitimately are said (but probably no one takes this 
seriously) to infer or postulate a world of permanent things. Now ideas have 
no substantive existence as a sort of things, or even images of things 
anywhere. All this is pure mythology. It is said by comparative 
mythologists that in some cases the epithet or quality of some deity has 
been substantialised (hypostatised) into a separate god, who, however (so 
still to keep up the unity), is regarded as a relative, a son, or daughter, of 
the original. So the phrase “ideas of things” has been taken literally as if it 
was double. But to have an idea of a thing merely means that we know it, or 
think it. An idea is not given: it is a thing which is given in the idea. An idea 
is not an additional and intervening object of our knowledge or supposed 
knowledge. That a thing is our object of thought is another word for its 
being our idea, and that means we know it. 

The distinction between truth and falsehood, between reality and 
appearance, is not arrived at by comparing what we have before us in our 
mind with some inaccessible reality beyond. It is a distinction that grows up 
with the growth and organisation of our presentations — with their gradual 
systematisation and unification in one consciousness. But this 
consciousness which thinks, i.e. judges and reasons, is something superior 
to the contrast of physical and psychical: superior, i.e. in so far as it includes 
and surveys the antithesis, without superseding it. It is the “transcendental 
unity of consciousness” of Kant — his synthetic unity of apperception. It 
means that all ideas ultimately derive their reality from their coherence with 
each other in an all-embracing or infinite idea. Real in a sense ideas always 
are, but with an imperfect reality. Thus the education to truth is not — such 


a thing would be meaningless — ended by a rough and ready 
recommendation to compare our ideas with facts: it must teach the art 
which discovers facts. And the teaching may have to go through many 
grades or provinces: in each of which it is possible to acquire a certain 
virtuosoship without being necessarily an adept in another. It is through 
what is called the development of intellect, judgment, and reasoning that the 
faculty of truth-detecting or truth-selecting comes. And the common feature 
of all of these is, so to say, their superiority to the psychological 
mechanism, not in the sense of working without it and directly, but of being 
the organising unity or unifier and controller and judge of that mechanism. 
The certainty and necessity of truth and knowledge do not come from a 
constraint from the external thing which forces the inner idea into 
submission; they come from the inner necessity of conformity and 
coherence in the organism of experience. We in fact had better speak of 
ideas as experience — as felt reality: a reality however which has its 
degrees and perhaps even its provinces. All truth comes with the reasoned 
judgment, i.e. the syllogism — i.e. with the institution or discovery of 
relations of fact or element to fact or element, immediate or derivative, 
partial and less partial, up to its ideal coherence in one Idea. It is because 
this coherence is so imperfectly established in many human beings that their 
knowledge is so indistinguishable from opinion, and that they separate so 
loosely truth from error. They have not worked their way into a definitely 
articulated system, where there are no gaps, no abrupt transitions: their 
mental order is so loosely put together that divergences and contradictions 
which vex another drop off ineffectual from them. 


(11.) Kant, Fichte, and Hegel. 


This was the idealism which Kant taught and Fichte promoted. Of the other 
idealism there are no doubt abundant traces in the language of Kant: and 


they were greedily fastened on by Schopenhauer. To him the doctrine, that 
the world is my idea, is adequately represented when it is translated into the 
phrase that the world is a phantasmagoria of my brain; and escape from the 
subjective idealism thus initiated is found by him only through a supposed 
revelation of immediate being communicated in the experience of will. But 
according to the more consistently interpreted Kant, the problem of 
philosophy consists in laying bare the supreme law or conditions of 
consciousness on which depend the validity of our knowledge, our 
estimates of conduct, and our aesthetic standards. And these roots of reality 
are for Kant in the mind — or, should we rather say — in mind — in 
“Consciousness in General.” In the Criticism of Pure Reason the general 
drift of his examination is to show that the great things or final realities 
which are popularly supposed to stand in self-subsistent being, as ultimate 
and all-comprehensive objects set up for knowledge, are not “things” as 
popularly supposed, but imperative and inevitable ideas. They are not 
objects to be known — (these are always finite): but rather the unification, 
the basis, or condition, and the completion of all knowledge. To know them 
— in the ordinary petty sense of knowledge — is as absurd and impossible 
as it would be, in the Platonic scheme of reality, to know the idea of good 
which is “on the further side of knowledge and being.” God and the Soul — 
and the same would be true of the World (though modern speculators 
sometimes talk as if they had it at least within their grasp) — are not mere 
objects of knowledge. It would be truer to say they are that by which we 
know, and they are what in us knows: they make knowledge possible, and 
actual. Kant has sometimes spoken of them as the objects of a faith of 
reason. What he means is that reason only issues in knowledge because of 
and through this inevitable law of reason bidding us go on for ever in our 
search, because there can be nothing isolated and nowhere any ne plus 


ultra in science, which is infinite and yet only justified as it postulates or 
commands unity. 

Kant’s central idea is that truth, beauty, goodness, are not dependent on 
some qualities of the object, but on the universal nature or law of 
consciousness. Beauty is not an attribute of things in their abstractness: but 
of things as ideas of a subject, and depends on the proportion and symmetry 
in the play of human faculty. Goodness is not conformity to an outward law, 
but is obligatory on us through that higher nature which is our truer being. 
Truth is not conformity of ideas with supposed trans-subjective things, but 
coherence and stability in the system of ideas. The really infinite world is 
not out there, but in here — in consciousness in general, which is the denial 
of all limitation, of all finality, of all isolation. God is the essential and 
inherent unity and unifier of spirit and nature — the surety that the world in 
all its differentiations is one. The Soul is not an essential entity, but the 
infinite fruitfulness and freshness of mental life, which forbids us stopping 
at anything short of complete continuity and unity. The Kingdom of God — 
the Soul — the moral law — is within us: within us, as supreme, supra- 
personal and infinite intelligences, even amid all our littleness and finitude. 
Even happiness which we stretch our arms after is not really beyond us, but 
is the essential self which indeed we can only reach in detail. It is so both in 
knowledge and in action. Each knowledge and enjoyment in reality is 
limited and partial, but it is made stable, and it gets a touch of infinitude, by 
the larger idea which it helps to realise. Only indeed in that antithesis 
between the finite and the infinite does the real live. Every piece of 
knowledge is real, only because it assumes pro tempore certain premisses 
which are given: every actual beauty is set in some defect of aesthetic 
completeness: every actually good deed has to get its foil in surrounding 
badness. The real is always partial and incomplete. But it has the basis or 
condition of its reality in an idea — in a transcendental unity of 


consciousness, which is so to say a law, or a system and an order, which 
imposes upon it the condition of conformity and coherence; but a 
conformity which 1s essential and implicit in it. 

Fichte has called his system a Wissenschaftslehre — a theory of 
knowledge. Modern German used the word Wissenschaft, as modern 
English uses the word Science, to denote the certified knowledge of 
piecemeal fact, the partial unification of elements still kept asunder. But by 
Wissen, as opposed to Erkennen, is meant the I know, am aware and sure, 
am in contact with reality, as opposed to the derivative and conditional 
reference of something to something else which explains it. The former is a 
wider term: it denotes all consciousness of objective truth, the certainty 
which claims to be necessary and universal, which pledges its whole self for 
its assertion. Fichte thus unifies and accentuates the common element in the 
Kantian criticisms. In the first of these Kant had begun by explaining the 
nature and limitation of empirical science. It was essentially conditioned by 
the given sensation — dependent i.e. on an unexplained and preliminary 
element. This is what makes it science in the strict or narrow sense of the 
term: its being set, as it were, in the unknown, the felt, the sense-datum. The 
side of reality is thus the side of limitation and of presupposition. But what 
makes it truth and knowledge in general, on the other hand, — as distinct 
from a truth (i.e. partial truth) and a knowledge, — is the ideal element — 
the mathematical, the logical, the rational law, — or in one word, the 
universal and formal character. So too every real action is on one hand the 
product of an impulse, a dark, merely given, immediate tendency to be, and 
without that would be nothing: but on the other hand it is only an intelligent 
and moral action in so far as it has its constitution from an intelligence, a 
formal system, which determine its place and function. 

It is on the latter or ideal element that Kant makes the emphasis 
increasingly turn. Not truths, duties, beauties, but truth, duty, beauty, form 


his theme. The formal element — the logical or epistemological condition 
of knowledge and morality and of beauty — is what he (and still more 
Fichte) considers the prime question of fundamental philosophy. His 
philosophy is an attempt to get at the organism of our fundamental belief — 
the construction, from the very base, of our conception of reality, of our 
primary certainty. In technical language, he describes our essential nature as 
a Subject-object. It is the unity of an I am which is also I know that I am: an 
I will which is also I am conscious of my will®. Here there is a radical 
disunion and a supersession of that disunion. Action and contemplation are 
continually outrunning each other. The I will rests upon one I know, and 
works up to another: the I know reflects upon an I will, and includes it as an 
element in its idea. 

Kant had brought into use the term Deduction, and Fichte follows him. 
The term leads to some confusion: for in English, by its modern antithesis 
to induction, it suggests a priori methods in all their iniquity. It means a 
kind of jugglery which brings an endless series out of one small term. Kant 
has explained that he uses it in the lawyer’s sense in which a claim is 
justified by being traced step by step back to some acknowledged and 
accepted right~’. It is a regressive method which shows us that if the original 
datum is to be accepted it carries along with it the legitimation of the 
consequence. This method Fichte applies to psychology. Begin, he says like 
Condillac, with the barest nucleus of soul-life; the mere sentiency, or 
feeling: the contact, as it were, with being, at a single point. But such a 
mere point is unthinkable. You find, as Mr. Spencer says, that “Thought” 
(or Consciousness) “cannot be framed out of one term only.” “Every 
sensation to be known as one must be perceived.” Such is the nature of the 
Ego — a subject which insists on each part being qualified by the whole 
and so transformed. As Mr. Spencer, again, puts it, the mind not merely 


tends to revive, to associate, to assimilate, to represent its own 


presentations, but it carries on this process infinitely and in ever higher 
multiples. Ideas as it were are growing in complexity by re-presenting: 1.e. 
by embracing and enveloping elements which cannot be found existing in 
separation. In the mind there is no mere presentation, no bare sensation. 
Such a unit is a fiction or hypothesis we employ, like the atom, for purposes 
of explanation. The pure sensation therefore — which you admit because 
you must have something to begin with, not a mere nothing, but something 
so simple that it seems to stand out clear and indisputable — this pure 
sensation, when you think of it, forces you to go a good deal further. Even 
to be itself, it must be more than itself. It is like the pure or mere being of 
the logicians. Admit the simple sensation — and you have admitted 
everything which is required to make sensation a possible reality. But you 
do not — in the sense of vulgar logic — deduce what follows out of the 
beginning. From that, taken by itself, you will get only itself: mere being 
will give you only nothing, to the end of the chapter. But, as the phrase is, 
sensation is an element in a consciousness: it is, when you think of it, 
always more than you called it: there is a curious “continuity” about the 
phenomena, which makes real isolation impossible. 

Of course this “deduction” is not history: it is logic. It says, if you posit 
sensation, then in doing so, you posit a good deal more. You have 
imagination, reason, and many more, all involved in your original 
assumption. And there is a further point to be noted. You cannot really stop 
even at reason, at intelligence and will, if you take these in the full sense. 
You must realise that these only exist as part and parcel of a reasonable 
world. An individual intelligence presupposes a society of intelligences. 
The successive steps in this argument are presented by Fichte in the chief 
works of his earlier period (1794-98). The works of that period form a kind 
of trilogy of philosophy, by which the faint outlines of the absolute selfhood 


is Shown acquiring definite consistency in the moral organisation of society. 


First comes the “Foundation for the collective philosophy.” It shows how 
our conception of reality and our psychical organisation are inevitably 
presupposed in the barest function of intelligence, in the abstractest forms 
of logical law. Begin where you like, with the most abstract and formal 
point of consciousness, you are forced, as you dwell upon it (you 
identifying yourself with the thought you realise), to go step by step on till 
you accept as a self-consistent and self-explanatory unity all that your 
cognitive and volitional nature claims to own as its birthright. Only in such 
an intelligent will is perception and sensation possible. Next came the 
“Foundation of Natural Law, on the principles of the general theory.” Here 
the process of deduction is carried a step further. If man is to realise himself 
as an intelligence with an inherent bent to action, then he must be conceived 
as a person among persons, as possessed of rights, as incapable of acting 
without at the same moment claiming for his acts recognition, generality, 
and logical consecution. The reference, which in the conception of a 
practical intelligence was implicit, — the reference to fellow-agents, to a 
world in which law rules — is thus, by the explicit recognition of these 
references, made a fact patent and positive — gesetzt, — expressly 
instituted in the way that the nature and condition of things postulates. But 
this is not all: we step from the formal and absolute into the material and 
relative. If man is to be a real intelligence, he must be an intelligence served 
by organs. “The rational being cannot realise its efficient individuality, 
unless it ascribes to itself a material body”: a body, moreover, in which 
Fichte believes he can show that the details of structure and organs are 
equally with the general corporeity predetermined by reason. In the same 
way it is shown that the social and political organisation is required for the 
realisation — the making positive and yet coherent — of the rights of all 
individuals. You deduce society by showing it is required to make a genuine 
individual man. Thirdly came the “System of Ethics.” Here it is further 


argued that, at least in a certain respect™, in spite of my absolute reason and 
my absolute freedom, I can only be fully real as a part of Nature: that my 
reason is realised in a creature of appetite and impulse. From first to last 
this deduction is one process which may be said to have for its object to 
determine “the conditions of self-hood or egoity.” It is the deduction of the 
concrete and empirical moral agent — the actual ego of actual life — from 
the abstract, unconditioned ego, which in order to be actual must 
condescend to be at once determining and determined. 

In all of this Fichte makes — especially formally — a decided advance 
upon Kant. In Ethics Kant in particular, ( — especially for readers who 
never got beyond the beginning of his moral treatise and were overpowered 
by the categorical imperative of duty) had found the moral initiative or 
dynamic apparently in the other world. The voice of duty seemed to speak 
from a region outside and beyond the individual conscience. In a sense it 
must do so: but it comes from a consciousness which is, and yet is more 
than, the individual. It is indeed true that appearances here are deceptive: 
and that the idea of autonomy, the self-legislation of reason, is trying to 
become the central conception of Kant’s Ethics. Still it is Fichte’s merit to 
have seen this clearly, to have held it in view unfalteringly, and to have 
carried it out in undeviating system or deduction. Man, intelligent, social, 
ethical, is a being all of one piece and to be explained entirely immanently, 
or from himself. Law and ethics are no accident either to sense or to 
intelligence — nothing imposed by mere external or supernal authority™. 
Society is not a brand-new order of things supervening upon and 
superseding a state of nature, where the individual was entirely self- 
supporting. Morals, law, society, are all necessary steps (necessary i.e. in 
logic, and hence in the long run also inevitable in course of time) to 
complete the full evolution or realisation of a human being. The same 


conditions as make man intelligent make him social and moral. He does not 


proceed so far as to become intelligent and practical, under terms of natural 
and logical development, then to fall into the hands of a foreign influence, 
an accident ab extra, which causes him to become social and moral. Rather 
he is intelligent, because he 1s a social agent. 

Hence, in Fichte, the absence of the ascetic element so often stamping its 
character on ethics, and representing the moral life as the enemy of the 
natural, or as mainly a struggle to subdue the sensibility and the flesh. With 
Kant, — as becomes his position of mere inquirer — the sensibility has the 
place of a predominant and permanent foreground. Reason, to his way of 
talking, is always something of an intruder, a stranger from a far-off world, 
to be feared even when obeyed: sublime, rather than beautiful. From the 
land of sense which we habitually occupy, the land of reason is a country 
we can only behold from afar: or if we can be said to have a standpoint in it, 
that is only a figurative way of saying that though it is really over the 
border, we can act — it would sometimes seem by a sort of make-believe 
— as if we were already there. But these moments of high enthusiasm are 
rare; and Kant commends sobriety and warns against high-minded 
Schwarmerei, or over-strained Mysticism. For us it is reserved to struggle 
with a recalcitrant selfhood, a grovelling sensibility: it were only fantastic 
extravagance, fit for “fair souls” who unfortunately often lapse into “fair 
sinners,” should we fancy ourselves already anchored in the haven of 
untempted rest and peace. 

When we come to Fichte, we find another spirit breathing. We have 
passed from the age of Frederick the Great to the age of the French 
Revolution; and the breeze that burst in the War of Liberation is already 
beginning to freshen the air. Boldly he pronounces the primacy of that faith 
of reason whereby not merely the just but all shall live. Your will shall show 
you what you really are. You are essentially a rational will, or a will-reason. 
Your sensuous nature, of impulse and appetite, far from being the given and 


found obstacle to the realisation of reason, — which Kant strictly 
interpreted might sometimes seem to imply — (and in this point 
Schopenhauer carries out the implications of Kant) — is really the 
condition or mode of being which reason assumes, or rises up to, in order to 
be a practical or moral being. Far from the body and the sensible needs 
being a stumbling-block to hamper the free fullness of rationality and 
morality, the truth rather is that it is only by body and sense, by flesh and 
blood, that the full moral and rational life can be realised™*. Or, to put it 
otherwise, if human reason (intelligence and will) is to be more than a mere 
and empty inner possibility, if man is to be a real and concrete cognitive and 
volitional being, he must be a member of an ethical and actual society, 
which lives by bread, and which marries and has children. 


(11.) Psychology in Ethics. 


In this way, for Fichte, and through Fichte still more decidedly for Hegel, 
both psychology and ethics breathe an opener and ampler air than they 
often enjoy. Psychology ceases to be a mere description of psychic events, 
and becomes the history of the self-organising process of human reason. 
Ethics loses its cloistered, negative, unnatural aspect, and becomes a name 
for some further conditions of the same development, essentially postulated 
to complete or supplement its shortcomings. Psychology — taken in this 
high philosophical acceptation — thus leads on to Ethics; and Ethics is 
parted by no impassable line from Psychology. That, at least, is what must 
happen if they are still to retain a place in philosophy: for, as Kant says, 
“under the government of reason our cognitions cannot form a rhapsody, 
but must constitute a system, in which alone can they support and further its 
essential aims.” As parts of such a system, they carry out their special work 
in subordination to, and in the realisation of, a single Idea — and therefore 


in essential interconnexion. From that interconnecting band we may 


however in detail-enquiry dispense ourselves; and then we have the 
empirical or inductive sciences of psychology and ethics. But even with 
these, the necessity of the situation is such that it is only a question of 
degree how far we lose sight of the philosophical horizon, and entrench 
ourselves in special enquiry. Something of the philosophic largeness must 
always guide us; even when, to further the interests of the whole, it is 
necessary for the special enquirer to bury himself entirely in his part. So 
long as each part is sincerely and thoroughly pursued, and no part is 
neglected, there is an indwelling reason in the parts which will in the long 
run tend to constitute the total. 

A philosophical psychology will show us how the sane intelligence and 
the rational will are, at least approximately, built up out of elements, and 
through stages and processes, which modify and complement, as they may 
also arrest and perplex, each other. The unity, coherence, and completeness 
of the intelligent self is not, as vulgar irreflectiveness supposes and 
somewhat angrily maintains, a full-grown thing or agent, of whose actions 
and modes of behaviour the psychologist has to narrate the history, — a 
history which is too apt to degenerate into the anecdotal and the merely 
interesting. This unity of self has to be “deduced,” as Fichte would say: it 
has to be shown as the necessary result which certain elements in a certain 
order will lead to A normal mind, self-possessed, developed and 
articulated, yet thoroughly one, a real microcosm, or true and full monad, 
which under the mode of its individuality still represents the universe: that 
is, what psychology has to show as the product of factors and processes. 
And it is clearly something great and good, something valuable, and already 
possessing, by implication we may say, an ethical character. 

In philosophy, at least, it is difficult, or rather impossible to draw a hard 
and fast line which shall demarcate ethical from non-ethical characters, — 
to separate them from other intellectual and reasonable motives. Kant, as 


we know, attempted to do so: but with the result that he was forced to add a 
doubt whether a purely moral act could ever be said to exist™4; or rather to 
express the certainty that if it did 1t was for ever inaccessible to observation. 
All such designations of the several “factors” or “moments” in reality, as 
has been hinted, are only a potiori. But they are misused when it is 
supposed that they connote abrupt and total discontinuity. And Kant, after 
all, only repeated in his own terminology an old and inveterate habit of 
thought: — the habit which in Stoicism seemed to see sage and foolish 
utterly separated, and which in the straiter sects of Christendom fenced off 
saint absolutely from sinner. It is a habit to which Hegel, and even his 
immediate predecessors, are radically opposed. With Herder, he might say, 
“Ethics is only a higher physics of the mind®.” This — the truth in 
Spinozism — no doubt demands some emphasis on the word “higher”: and 
it requires us to read ethics (or something like it) into physics; but it is a 
step on the right road, — the step which Utilitarianism and Evolutionism 
had (however awkwardly) got their foot upon, and which “transcendent” 
ethics seems unduly afraid of committing itself to. Let us say, if we like, 
that the mind is more than mere nature, and that it is no proper object of a 
merely natural science. But let us remember that a merely natural science is 
only a fragment of science: let us add that the merely natural is an 
abstraction which in part denaturalises and mutilates the larger nature — a 
nature which includes the natural mind, and cannot altogether exclude the 
ethical. 

What have been called “formal duties“ seem to fall under this range — 
the province of a philosophical psychology which unveils the conditions of 
personality. Under that heading may be put self-control, consistency, 
resolution, energy, forethought, prudence, and the like. The due proportion 
of faculty, the correspondence of head and heart, the vivacity and quickness 
of sympathy, the ease and simplicity of mental tone, the due vigour of 


memory and the grace of imagination, sweetness of temper, and the like, are 
parts of the same group™. They are lovely, and of good report: they are 
praise and virtue. If it be urged that they are only natural gifts and graces, 
that objection cuts two ways. The objector may of course be reminded that 
religion tones down the self-complacency of morality. Yet, first, even apart 
from that, it may be said that of virtues, which stand independent of natural 
conditions — of external supply of means (as Aristotle would say) — 
nothing can be known and nothing need be said. And secondly, none of 
these qualities are mere gifts; — all require exercise, habituation, 
energising, to get and keep them. How much and how little in each case is 
nature’s and how much ours is a problem which has some personal interest 
— due perhaps to a rather selfish and envious curiosity. But on the broad 
field of experience and history we may perhaps accept the — apparently 
one-sided — proverb that “Each man is the architect of his own fortune.” 
Be this as it may, it will not do to deny the ethical character of these “formal 
duties” on the ground e.g. that self-control, prudence, and even sweetness of 
temper may be used for evil ends, — that one may smile and smile, and yet 
be a villain. That — let us reply, — on one hand, is a fault (if fault it be) 
incidental to all virtues in detail (for every single quality has its defect): nay 
it may be a limitation attaching to the whole ethical sphere: and, secondly, 
its inevitable limitation does not render the virtue in any case one whit less 
genuine so far as it goes. And yet of such virtues it may be said, as Hume“ 
would say (who calls them “natural,” as opposed to the more artificial 
merits of justice and its kin), that they please in themselves, or in the mere 
contemplation, and without any regard to their social effects. But they 
please as entering into our idea of complete human nature, of mind and 
spirit as will and intellect. 

The moralists of last century sometimes divided the field of ethics by 
assigning to man three grades or kinds of duty: duties to himself, duties to 


society, and duties to God. For the distinction there is a good deal to be 
said: there are also faults to be found with it. It may be said, amongst other 
things, that to speak of duties to self is a metaphorical way of talking, and 
that God lies out of the range of human duty altogether, except in so far as 
religious service forms a part of social obligation. It may be urged that man 
is essentially a social being, and that it is only in his relations to other such 
beings that his morality can find a sphere. The sphere of morality, according 
to Dr. Bain, embraces whatever “society has seen fit to enforce with all the 
rigour of positive inflictions. Positive good deeds and self-sacrifice ... 
transcend the region of morality proper and occupy a sphere of their own™.” 
And there is little doubt that this restriction is in accordance with a main 
current of usage. It may even be said that there are tendencies towards a 
narrower usage still, which would restrict the term to questions affecting the 
relations of the sexes. But, without going so far, we may accept the 
standpoint which finds in the phrase “popular or social” sanction, as 
equivalent to the moral sanction, a description of the average level of 
common opinion on the topic. The morality of an age or country thus 
denotes, first, the average requirement in act and behaviour imposed by 
general consent on the members of a community, and secondly, the average 
performance of the members in response to these requirements. Generally 
speaking the two will be pretty much the same. If the society is in a state of 
equilibrium, there will be a palpable agreement between what all severally 
expect and what all severally perform. On the other hand, as no society is 
ever in complete equilibrium, this harmony will never be perfect and may 
often be widely departed from. In what is called a single community, if it 
reach a considerable bulk, there are (in other words) often a number of 
minor societies, more or less thwarting and modifying each other; and 
different observers, who belong in the main to one or other of these 
subordinate groups, may elicit from the facts before them a somewhat 


different social code, and a different grade of social observance. Still, with 
whatever diversity of detail, the important feature of such social ethics is 
that the stress is laid on the performance of certain acts, in accordance with 
the organisation of society. So long as the required compliance is given, 
public opinion is satisfied, and morality has got its due. 

But in two directions this conception of morality needs to be 
supplementing. There is, on one hand, what is called duty to God. The 
phrase is not altogether appropriate: for it follows too closely the analogy of 
social requirement, and treats Deity as an additional and social authority, — 
a lord paramount over merely human sovereigns. But though there may be 
some use in the analogy, to press the conception is seriously to narrow the 
divine character and the scope of religion. As in similar cases, we cannot 
change one term without altering its correlative. And therefore to describe 
our relation to God under the name of duty is to narrow and falsify that 
relation. The word is no longer applicable in this connexion without a 
strain, and where it exists it indicates the survival of a conception of 
theocracy: of God regarded as a glorification of the magistrate, as king of 
kings and lord of lords. It is the social world — and indeed we may say the 
outside of the social world — that is the sphere of duties. Duty is still with 
these reductions a great august name: but in literal strictness it only rules 
over the medial sphere of life, the sphere which lies between the individual 
as such and his universal humanity’. Beyond duty, lies the sphere of 
conscience and of religion. And that is not the mere insistence by the 
individual to have a voice and a vote in determining the social order. It is 
the sense that the social order, however omnipotent it may seem, is limited 
and finite, and that man has in him a kindred with the Eternal. 

It is not very satisfactory, either, as Aristotle and others have pointed out, 
to speak of man’s duties to himself. The phrase is analogical, like the other. 
But it has the merit, like that of duty to God, of reminding us that the 


ordinary latitude occupied by morality is not all that comes under the larger 
scope of ethics. The “ethics of individual life” is a subject which Mr. 
Spencer has touched upon: and by this title, he means that, besides his 
general relationship to others, a human being has to mind his own health, 
food, and amusement, and has duties as husband and parent. But, after all, 
these are not matters of peculiarly individual interest. They rather refer to 
points which society at certain epochs leaves to the common sense of the 
agent, — apparently on an assumption that he is the person chiefly 
interested. And these points — as the Greeks taught long ago — are of 
fundamental importance: they are the very bases of life. Yet the comparative 
neglect in which so-called civilised societies“ hold the precepts of wisdom 
in relation to bodily health and vigour, in regard to marriage and progeny, 
serve to illustrate the doctrine of the ancient Stoics that mavta bxdANYIG, or 
the modern idealist utterance that the World is my idea. More and more as 
civilisation succeeds in its disruption of man from nature, it shows him 
governed not by bare facts and isolated experiences, but by the systematic 
idea under which all things are subsumed. He loses the naiveté of the 
natural man, which takes each fact as it came, all alike good: he becomes 
sentimental, and artificial, sees things under a conventional point of view, 
and would rather die than not be in the fashion. And this tendency is 
apparently irresistible. Yet the mistake lies in the one-sidedness of 
sentiment and convention. Not the domination of the idea is evil; but the 
domination of a partial and fragmentary idea: and this is what constitutes 
the evil of artificiality. And the correction must lie not in a return to nature, 
but in the reconstruction of a wider and more comprehensive idea: an idea 
which shall be the unity and system of all nature; not a fantastic idealism, 
but an attempt to do justice to the more realist as well as the idealist sides of 
life. 


There is however another side of individualist ethics which needs even 
more especial enforcement. It is the formation of 

“The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength and skill:” 

the healthy mind in a healthy body. Ethics is only too apt to suppose that 
will and intelligence are assumptions which need no special justification. 
But the truth is that they vary from individual to individual in degree and 
structure. It is the business of ethical psychology to give to these vague 
attributions the definiteness of a normal standard: to show what proportions 
are required to justify the proper title of reason and will — to show what 
reason and will really are if they do what they are encouraged or expected 
to do. It talks of the diseases of will and personality: it must also set forth 
their educational ideal. The first problem of Ethics, it may be said, is the 
question of the will and its freedom. But to say this is of course not to say 
that, unless freedom of will be understood in some special sense, ethics 
becomes impossible. If the moral law is the ratio cognoscendi of freedom, 
then must our conception of morality and of freedom hang together. And it 
will clearly be indispensable to begin by some attempt to discover in what 
sense man may be in the most general way described as a moral agent — as 
an intelligent will, or (more briefly, yet synonymously) as a will. “The soil 
of law and morality,” says Hegel®, “is the intelligent life: and its more 
precise place and starting-point the will, which is free, in the sense that 
freedom is its substance and characteristic, and the system of law the realm 
of freedom realised, the world of intelligence produced out of itself as a 
second nature.” Such a freedom is a freedom made and acquired, the work 
of the mind’s self-realisation, not to be taken as a given fact of 
consciousness which must be believed®. To have a will — in other words, 
to have freedom, is the consummation — and let us add, only the formal or 
ideal consummation — of a process by which man raises himself out of his 


absorption in sensation and impulse, establishes within himself a mental 


realm, an organism of ideas, a self-consciousness, and a self. 


The vulgar apprehension of these things seems to assume that we have 
by nature, or are born with, a general faculty or set of general faculties, 
which we subsequently fill up and embody by the aid of experience. We 
possess — they seem to imply — so many “forms” and “categories” latent 
in our minds ready to hold and contain the raw materials supplied from 
without. According to this view we have all a will and an intelligence: the 
difference only is that some put more into them, and some put less. But 
such a separation of the general form from its contents is a piece of pure 
mythology. It is perhaps true and safe to say that the human being is of such 
a character that will and intelligence are in the ordinary course inevitably 
produced. But the forms which grow up are the more and more definite and 
systematic organisation of a graded experience, of series of ideas, working 
themselves up again and again in representative and re-representative 
degree, till they constitute a mental or inner world of their own. The will is 
thus the title appropriate to the final stage of a process, by which sensation 
and impulse have polished and perfected themselves by union and 
opposition, by differentiation and accompanying redintegration, till they 
assume characters quite unsurmised in their earliest aspects, and yet only 
the consolidation or self-realisation of implications. Thus the mental 
faculties are essentially acquired powers, — acquired not from without, but 
by action which generates the faculties it seems to imply. The process of 
mind is a process which creates individual centres, raises them to completer 
independence; — which produces an inner life more and more self-centered 
and also more and more equal to the universe which it has embodied. And 
will and intelligence are an important stage in that process. 


Herbart (as was briefly hinted at in the first essay) has analysed ethical 
appreciation (which may or may not be accompanied by approbation) into 
five distinct standard ideas. These are the ideas of inward liberty, of 
perfection, of right, benevolence, and equity. Like Hume, he regards the 
moral judgment as in its purity a kind of aesthetic pronouncement on the 
agreement or proportion of certain activities in relations to each other. Two 
of these standard ideas, — that of inward liberty and of perfection — seem 
to belong to the sphere at present under review. They emerge as conditions 
determining the normal development of human nature to an intelligent and 
matured personality. By inward freedom Herbart means the harmony 
between the will and the intellect: what Aristotle has named “practical truth 
or reality,’ and what he describes in his conception of wisdom or moral 
intelligence, — the power of discerning the right path and of pursuing it 
with will and temper: the unity, clear but indissoluble, of will and 
discernment. By the idea of perfection Herbart means the sense of 
proportion and of propriety which is awakened by comparing a progress in 
development or an increase in strength with its earlier stages of promise and 
imperfection. The pleasure such perception affords works in two ways: it is 
a satisfaction in achievement past, and a stimulus to achievement yet to 
come. 

Such ideas of inward liberty and of growth in ability or in performance 
govern (at least in part) our judgment of the individual, and have an ethical 
significance. Indeed, if the cardinal feature of the ethical sentiment be the 
inwardness and independence of its approbation and obligation, these ideas 
lie at the root of all true morality. Inward harmony and inward progress, 
lucidity of conscience and the resolution which knows no finality of effort, 
are the very essence of moral life. Yet, if ethics is to include in the first 
instance social relationships and external utilities and sanctions, these 


conditions of true life must rather be described as pre-ethical. The truth 


seems to be that here we get to a range of ethics which is far wider than 
what is ordinarily called practice and conduct. At this stage logic, aesthetic, 
and ethic, are yet one: the true, the good, and the beautiful are still held in 
their fundamental unity. An ethics of wide principle precedes its narrower 
social application; and whereas in ordinary usage the social provinciality is 
allowed to prevail, here the higher ethics emerge clear and imperial above 
the limitations of local and temporal duty. 

And though it is easy to step into exaggeration, it is still well to 
emphasise this larger conception of ethics. The moral principle of the 
“maximising of life,” as it has been called™, may be open to misconception 
( — so, unfortunately are all moral principles when stated in the effrontery 
of isolation): but it has its truth in the conviction that all moral evil is 
marked by a tendency to lower or lessen the total vitality. So too Friedrich 
Nietzsche’s maxim, Sei vornehm®, ensue distinction, and above all things 
be not common or vulgar (gemein), will easily lend itself to distortion. But 
it is good advice for all that, even though it may be difficult to define in a 
general formula wherein distinction consists, to mark the boundary between 
self-respect and vanity or obstinacy, or to say wherein lies the beauty and 
dignity of human nature. Kant has laid it down as the principle of duty to 
ask ourselves if in our act we are prepared to universalise the maxim 
implied by our conduct. And that this — which essentially bids us look at 
an act in the whole of its relations and context — is a safeguard against 
some forms of moral evil, is certain. But there is an opposite — or rather an 
apparently opposite — principle which bids us be individual, be true to our 
own selves, and never allow ourselves to be dismayed from our own unique 
responsibility. Perhaps the two principles are not so far apart as they seem. 
In any case true individuality is the last word and the first word in ethics; 
though, it may be added, there is a good deal to be said between the two 


termini. 


(iv.) An Excursus on Greek Ethics. 


It is in these regions that Greek ethics loves to linger; on the duty of the 
individual to himself, to be perfectly lucid and true, and to rise to ever 
higher heights of achievement. Ceteris paribus, there is felt to be something 
meritorious in superiority, something good: — even were it that you are 
master, and another is slave. Thus naively speaks Aristotle®. To a modern, 
set amid so many conflicting ideals, perhaps, the immense possibilities of 
yet further growth might suggest themselves with overpowering force. To 
him the idea of perfection takes the form of an idea of perfectibility: and 
sometimes it smites down his conceit in what he has actually done, and 
impresses a sense of humility in comparison with what yet remains 
unaccomplished. An ancient Greek apparently was little haunted by these 
vistas of possibilities of progress through worlds beyond worlds. A 
comparatively simple environment, a fixed and definite mental horizon, had 
its plain and definite standards, or at least seemed to have such. There were 
fewer cases of the man, unattached or faintly attached to any definite 
profession — moving about in worlds half realised — who has grown so 
common in a more developed civilisation. The ideals of the Greek were 
clearly descried: each man had his definite function or work to perform: and 
to do it better than the average, or than he himself habitually had done, that 
was perfection, excellence, virtue. For virtue to the Greek is essentially 
ability and respectability: promise of excellent performance: capacity to do 
better than others. Virtue is praiseworthy or meritorious character and 
quality: it is achievement at a higher rate, as set against one’s past and 
against others’ average. 

The Greek moralists sometimes distinguish and sometimes combine 
moral virtue and wisdom, dpety and pdvnoic: capacity to perform, and 
wisdom to guide that capacity. To the ordinary Greek perhaps the emphasis 
fell on the former, on the attainment of all recognised good quality which 


became a man, all that was beautiful and honourable, all that was 
appropriate, glorious, and fame-giving; and that not for any special 
reference to its utilitarian qualities. Useful, of course, such qualities were: 
but that was not in question at the time. In the more liberal commonwealths 
of ancient Greece there was little or no anxious care to control the education 
of its citizens, so as to get direct service, overt contribution to the public 
good. A suspicious Spartan legislation might claim to do that. But in the 
free air of Athens all that was required was loyalty, good-will — svvow, — 
to the common weal; it might be even a sentiment of human kindliness, of 
fraternity of spirit and purpose. Everything beyond and upon that basis was 
left to free development. Let each carry out to the full the development of 
his powers in the line which national estimation points out. He is — nature 
and history alike emphasise that fact beyond the reach of doubt, for all 
except the outlaw and the casual stranger — a member of a community, and 
as such has a governing instinct and ideal which animates him. But he is 
also a self-centered individual, with special endowments of nature, in his 
own person and in the material objects which are his. A purely individualist 
or selfish use of them is not — to the normal Greek — even dreamed of. He 
is too deeply rooted in the substance of his community for that: or it is on 
the ground and in the atmosphere of an assured community that his 
individuality is to be made to flourish. Nature has secured that his 
individuality shall rest securely in the presupposition of his citizenship. It 
seems, therefore, as if he were left free and independent in his personal 
search for perfection, for distinction. His place is fixed for him: Spartam 
nactus es; hanc orna: his duty is his virtue. That duty, as Plato expresses it, 
is to do his own deeds — and not meddle with others. Nature and history 
have arranged that others, in other posts, shall do theirs: that all severally 
shall energise their function. The very word “duty” seems out of place; if, at 
least, duty suggests external obligation, an order imposed and a debt to be 


discharged. If there be a task-master and a creditor, it is the inflexible order 
of nature and history: — or, to be more accurate, of nature, the indwelling 
and permanent reality of things. But the obligation to follow nature is 
scarcely felt as a yoke of constraint. A man’s virtue is to perform his work 
and to perform it well: to do what he is specially capable of doing, and 
therefore specially charged to do. 

Nowhere has this character of Greek ethics recetved more classical 
expression than in the Republic of Plato. In the prelude to his subject — 
which is the nature of Right and Morality — Plato has touched briefly on 
certain popular and inadequate views. There is the view that Right has its 
province in performance of certain single and external acts — in business 
honesty and commercial straightforwardness. There is the view that it is 
rendering to each what is due to him; that it consists in the proper 
reciprocity of services, in the balance of social give and take. There is the 
critical or hyper-critical view which, from seeing so much that is called 
justice to be in harmony with the interest of the predominant social order, 
bluntly identifies mere force or strength as the ground of right. And there 
are views which regard it as due to social conventions and artifices, to the 
influence of education, to political arrangements and the operation of 
irrational prejudices. To all these views Plato objects: not because they are 
false — for they are all in part, often in large part, true — but because they 
are inadequate and do not go to the root of the matter. The foundations of 
right lie, he says, not in external act, but in the inner man: not in 
convention, but in nature: not in relation to others, but in the constitution of 
the soul itself. That ethical idea — the idea of right — which seems most 
obviously to have its centre outside the individual, to live and grow only in 
the relations between individuals, Plato selects in order to show the 
independent royalty of the single human soul. The world, as Hume 
afterwards, called justice artificial: Plato will prove it natural. In a way he 


joins company with those who bid us drive out the spectre of duty, of 
obligation coming upon the soul from social authority, from traditional idea, 
from religious sanctions. He preaches — or he is about to preach — the 
autonomy of the will. 

The four cardinal virtues of Plato’s list are the qualities which go to 
make a healthy, normal, natural human soul, fit for all activity, equipped 
with all arms for the battle of life. They tell us what such a soul is, not what 
it does. They are the qualities which unless a soul has, and has them each 
perfect, yet all co-operant, its mere outward and single acts have no virtue 
or merit, but are only lucky accidents at the best. On the other hand, if a 
man has these constitutive qualities, he will act in the social world, and act 
well. Plato has said scornful things of mere outward and verbal truthfulness, 
and has set at the very lowest pitch of degradation the “lie in the soul.” His 
“temperance” or “self-restraint,” if it be far from breathing any suggestion 
of self-suppression or self-assertion, is still farther from any suspicion of 
asceticism, or war against the flesh. It is the noble harmony of the ruling 
and the ruled, which makes the latter a partner of the sovereign, and takes 
from the dictates of the ruler any touch of coercion. It is literally sanity of 
soul, integrity and purity of spirit; it is what has been sometimes called the 
beautiful soul — the indiscerptible unity of reason and impulse. Plato’s 
bravery, again, is fortitude and consistency of soul, the full-blooded heart 
which is fixed in reason, the zeal which is according to knowledge, 
unflinching loyalty to the idea, the spirit which burns in the martyrs to truth 
and humanity: yet withal with gentleness and courtesy and noble urbanity in 
its immediate train. And his truthfulness is that inner lucidity which cannot 
be self-deceived, the spirit which is a safeguard against fanaticism and 
hypocrisy, the sunlike warmth of intelligence without which the heart is a 
darkness full of unclean things. 


The full development and crowning grace of such a manly nature 
Aristotle has tried to present in the character of the Great-souled man — 
him whom Plato has called the true king by divine right, or the autocrat by 
the patent of nature. Like all such attempts to delineate a type in the terms 
necessarily single and successive of abstract analysis, it tends occasionally 
to run into caricature, and to give partial aspects an absurd prominency. 
Only the greatest of artists could cope with such a task, though that artist 
may be found perhaps classed among the historians. Yet it 1s possible to 
form some conception of the ideal which Aristotle would set before us. The 
Great-souled man is great, and he dare not deny the witness of his spirit. He 
is one who does not quail before the anger and seek the applause of popular 
opinion: he holds his head as his own, and as high as his undimmed self- 
consciousness shows it is worth. There has been said to him by the reason 
within him the word that Virgil erewhile addressed to Dante: 

“Libero, dritto, e sano é il tuo arbitrio 

E fallo fora non fare a suo cenno; 

Per ch’ io te sopra te corono e mitrio.” 

He is his own Emperor and his own Pope. He is the perfected man, in 
whom is no darkness, whose soul is utter clearness, and complete harmony. 
Calm in self-possessed majesty, he stands, if need be, contra mundum: but 
rather, with the world beneath his feet. The chatter of personality has no 
interest for him. Bent upon the best, lesser competitions for distinction have 
no attraction for him. To the vulgar he will seem cold, self-confined: in his 
apartness and distinction they will see the signs of a “prig.” His look will be 
that of one who pities men — rather than loves them: and should he speak 
ill of a foe, it is rather out of pride of heart and unbroken spirit than because 
these things touch him. Such an one, in many ways, was the Florentine poet 
himself. 


If the Greek world in general thus conceived dpety as the full bloom of 
manly excellence (we all know how slightly — witness the remarks in the 
Periclean oration — Greeks, in their public and official utterances, rated 
womanliness), the philosophers had a further point to emphasise. That was 
what they variously called knowledge, prudence, reason, insight, 
intelligence, wisdom, truth. From Socrates to Aristotle, from Aristotle to the 
Stoics and Epicureans, and from the Stoics to the Neo-Platonists, this is the 
common theme: the supremacy of knowledge, its central and essential 
relation to virtue. They may differ — perhaps not so widely as current 
prejudice would suppose — as to how this knowledge is to be defined, what 
kind of knowledge it is, how acquired and maintained, and so on. But in 
essentials they are at one. None of them, of course, mean that in order to 
right conduct nothing more is needed than to learn and remember what is 
right, the precepts and commandments of ordinary morality. Memory is not 
knowledge, especially when it is out of mind. Even an ancient philosopher 
was not wholly devoid of common sense. They held — what they supposed 
was a fact of observation and reflection — that all action was prompted by 
feelings of the values of things, by a desire of something good or pleasing 
to self, and aimed at self-satisfaction and self-realisation, but that there was 
great mistake in what thus afforded satisfaction. People chose to act 
wrongly or erroneously, because they were, first, mistaken about themselves 
and what they wanted, and, secondly, mistaken in the means which would 
give them satisfaction. But this second point was secondary. The main thing 
was to know yourself, what you really were; in Plato’s words, to “see the 
soul as it is, and know whether it have one form only or many, or what its 
nature is; to look upon it with the eye of reason in its original purity.” Self- 
deception, confusion, that worst ignorance which is unaware of itself, false 
estimation — these are the radical evils of the natural man. To these critics 


the testimony of consciousness was worthless, unless corroborated. To cure 


this mental confusion, this blindness of will and judgment, is the task set for 
philosophy: to give inward light, to teach true self-measurement. In one 
passage, much misunderstood, Plato has called this philosophic art the due 
measurement of pleasures and pains. It should scarcely have been possible 
to mistake the meaning. But, with the catchwords of Utilitarianism ringing 
in their ears, the commentators ran straight contrary to the true teaching of 
the Protagoras, consentient as it is with that of the Phaedo and the 
Philebus. To measure, one must have a standard: and if Plato has one lesson 
always for us, it is that a sure standard the multitude have not, but only 
confusion. The so-called pleasures and pains of the world’s experiences are 
so entitled for different reasons, for contrary aims, and with no unity or 
harmony of judgment. They are — not a fact to be accepted, but — a 
problem for investigation: their reality 1s in question, their genuineness, 
solidity and purity: and till you have settled that, you cannot measure, for 
you may be measuring vacuity under the idea that there is substance. You 
have still to get at the unit — 1.e. the reality of pleasure. It was not Plato’s 
view that pleasure was a separate and independent entity: that it was exactly 
as it was felt. Each pleasure is dependent for its pleasurable quality on the 
consciousness it belongs to, and has only a relative truth and reality. 
Bentham has written about computing the value of a “lot” of pleasures and 
pains. But Plato had his mind on an earlier and more fundamental problem, 
what is the truth and reality of pleasure; and his fullest but not his only 
essay towards determining the value or estimating the meaning of pleasure 
in the scale of being is that given in the Philebus. 


This then is the knowledge which Greek philosophy meant: not mere 
intellect — though, of course, there is always a danger of theoretical inquiry 
degenerating into abstract and formal dogma. But of the meaning there can 
be no serious doubt. It is a knowledge, says Plato, to which the method of 


mathematical science — the most perfect he can find acknowledged — is 
only an ouverture, or perhaps, only the preliminary tuning of the strings. It 
is a knowledge not eternally hypothetical — a system of sequences which 
have no sure foundation. It is a knowledge which rests upon the conviction 
and belief of the “idea of good”: a kind of knowledge which does not come 
by direct teaching, which is not mere theory, but implies a lively conviction, 
a personal apprehension, a crisis which is a kind of “conversion,” or 
“inspiration.” It is as it were the prize of a great contest, in which the sword 
that conquers is the sword of dialectic: a sword whereof the property is, like 
that of Ithuriel’s spear, to lay bare all deceptions and illusions of life. Or, to 
vary the metaphor: the son of man is like the prince in the fairy tale who 
goes forth to win the true queen; but there are many false pretenders decked 
out to deceive his unwary eyes and foolish heart. Yet in himself there is a 
power of discernment: there is something kindred with the truth: — the 
witness of the Spirit — and all that education and discipline can do is to 
remove obstacles, especially the obstacles within the self which perturb the 
sight and mislead the judgment. Were not the soul originally possessed of 
and dominated by the idea of good, it could never discern it elsewhere. On 
this original kindred depends all the process of education; the influence of 
which therefore is primarily negative or auxiliary. Thus the process of 
history and experience, — which the work of education only reproduces in 
an accelerated tempo — serves but to bring out the implicit reason within 
into explicit conformity with the rationality of the world. 

Knowledge, then, in this ethical sphere means the harmony of will, 
emotion, intellect: 1t means the clear light which has no illusions and no 
deceptions. And to those who feel that much of their life and of the 
common life is founded on prejudice and illusion, such white light will 
occasionally seem hard and steely. At its approach they fear the loss of the 
charm of that twilight hour ere the day has yet begun, or before the darkness 


has fully settled down. Thus the heart and feelings look upon the intellect as 
an enemy of sentiment. And Plato himself is not without anticipations of 
such an issue. Yet perhaps we may add that the danger is in part an 
imaginary one, and only arises because intelligence takes its task too lightly, 
and encroaches beyond its proper ground. Philosophy, in other words, 
mistakes its place when it sets itself up as a dogmatic system of life. Its 
function is to comprehend, and from comprehension to criticise, and 
through criticising to unify. It has no positive and additional teaching of its 
own: no addition to the burden of life and experience. And experience it 
must respect. Its work is to maintain the organic or super-organic 
interconnexion between all the spheres of life and all the forms of reality. It 
has to prevent stagnation and absorption of departments — to keep each in 
its proper place, but not more than its place, and yet to show how each is 
not independent of the others. And this is what the philosopher or ancient 
sage would be. If he is passionless, it 1s not that he has no passions, but that 
they no longer perturb and mislead. If his controlling spirit be reason, it is 
not the reason of the so-called “rationalist,” but the reason which seeks in 
patience to comprehend, and to be at home in, a world it at first finds 
strange. And if he is critical of others, he is still more critical of himself: 
critical however not for criticism’s sake (which is but a poor thing), but 
because through criticism the faith of reason may be more fully justified. To 
the last, if he is true to his mission and faithful to his loyalty to reality, he 
will have the simplicity of the child. 

Whether therefore we agree or not with Plato’s reduction of Right and 
Duty to self-actualisation, we may at least admit that in the idea of 
perfection or excellence, combined with the idea of knowledge or inward 
lucidity, he has got the fundamental ideas on which further ethical 
development must build. Self-control, self-knowledge, internal harmony, 
are good: and so are the development of our several faculties and of the 


totality of them to the fullest pitch of excellence. But their value does not lie 
entirely in themselves, or rather there is implicit in them a reference to 
something beyond themselves. They take for granted something which, 
because it is so taken, may also be ignored and neglected, just because it 
seems so obvious. And that implication is the social humanity in which they 
are the spirits of light and leading. 

To lay the stress on d&pety or excellence tends to leave out of sight the 
force of duty; and to emphasise knowledge is allowed to disparage the heart 
and feelings. The mind — even of a philosopher — finds a difficulty in 
holding very different points of view in one, and where it is forced from one 
to another, tends to forget the earlier altogether. Thus when the ethical 
philosopher, presupposing as an absolute or unquestionable fact that man 
the individual was rooted in the community, proceeded to discuss the 
problem of the best and completest individual estate, he was easily led to 
lose sight of the fundamental and governing condition altogether. From the 
moment that Aristotle lays down the thesis that man is naturally social, to 
the moment when he asks how the bare ideal of excellence in character and 
life can become an actuality, the community in which man lives has retired 
out of sight away into the background. And it only comes in, as it first 
appears, as the paedagogue to bring us to morality. And Plato, though 
professedly he is speaking of the community, and is well aware that the 
individual can only be saved by the salvation of the community, is 
constantly falling back into another problem — the development of an 
individual soul. He feels the strength of the egoistic effort after perfection, 
and his essay in the end tends to lose sight altogether of its second theme. 
Instead of a man he gives us a mere philosopher, a man, that is, not living 
with his country’s life, instinct with the heart and feeling of humanity, 
inspired by art and religion, but a being set apart and exalted above his 
fellows, — charged no doubt in theory with the duty of saving them, of 


acting vicariously as the mediator between them and the absolute truth — 
but really tending more and more to seclude himself on the edita templa of 
the world, on the high-towers of speculation. 

And what Plato and Aristotle did, so to speak, against their express 
purpose and effort, yet did, because the force of contemporary tendency was 
irresistible — that the Stoa and Epicurus did more openly and professedly. 
With a difference in theory, it is true, owing to the difference in the 
surroundings. Virtue in the older day of the free and _ glorious 
commonwealth had meant physical and intellectual achievement, acts done 
in the public eye, and of course for the public good — a good with which 
the agent was identified at least in heart and soul, if not in his explicit 
consciousness. In later and worse days, when the political world, with the 
world divine, had withdrawn from actual identity with the central heart of 
the individual, and stood over-against him as a strange power and little 
better than a nuisance, virtue came to be counted as endurance, indifference, 
negative independence against a cold and a perplexing world. But even still, 
virtue is excellence: it is to rise above the ignoble level: to assert self-liberty 
against accident and circumstance — to attain self-controlled, self- 
satisfying independence — and to become God-like in its seclusion. Yet in 
two directions even it had to acknowledge something beyond the individual. 
The Epicurean — following out a suggestion of Aristotle — recognised the 
help which the free society of friends gave to the full development of the 
single seeker after a self-satisfying and complete life. The Stoic, not 
altogether refusing such help, tended rather to rest his single self on a 
fellowship of ideal sort, on the great city of gods and men, the civitas Dei. 
Thus, in separate halves, the two schools, into which Greek ethics was 
divided, gave expression to the sense that a new and higher community was 
needed — to the sense that the visible actual community no longer realised 
its latent idea. The Stoic emphasised the all-embracing necessity, the 


absolute comprehensiveness of the moral kingdom. The Epicurean saw 
more clearly that, if the everlasting city came from heaven, it could only 
visibly arise by initiation upon the earth. Christianity — in its best work — 
was a conjunction of the liberty with the necessity, of the human with the 
divine. 

More interesting, perhaps, it is to note the misconception of reason and 
knowledge which grew up. Knowledge came more and more to be 
identified with the reflective and critical consciousness, which is outside 
reality and life, and judges it from a standpoint of its own. It came to be 
esteemed only in its formal and abstract shape, and at the expense of the 
heart and feelings. The antithesis of philosophy (or knowledge strictly so 
called) according to Plato was mere opinion, accidental and imperfect 
knowledge. The knowledge which is truly valuable is a knowledge which 
presupposes the full reality of life, and is the more and more completely 
articulated theory of it as a whole. It is — abstractly taken — a mere form 
of unity which has no value except in uniting: it is — taken concretely — 
the matter, we may say, in complete unity. It is ideal and perfect harmony of 
thought, appetite, and emotion: or putting it otherwise, the philosopher is 
one who is not merely a creature of appetite and production, not merely a 
creature of feeling and practical energy, but a creature, who to both of these 
superadds an intelligence which sets eyes in the blind forehead of these 
other powers, and thus, far from superseding them altogether, only raises 
them into completeness, and realises all that is worthy in their implicit 
natures. Always these two impulsive tendencies of our nature are guided by 
some sort of ideas and intelligence, by beliefs and opinions. But they, like 
their guides, are sporadically emergent, unconnected, and therefore apt to be 
contradictory. It is to such erratic and occasional ideas, half-truths and 
deceptions, that philosophy is opposed. Unfortunately for all parties, the 
antithesis is carried farther. Philosophy and the philosopher are further set in 


opposition to the faith of the heart, the intimacy and intensity of feeling, the 
depth of love and trust, which in practice often go along with imperfect 
ideas. The philosopher is made one who has emancipated himself from the 
heart and feelings, — a pure intelligence, who is set above all creeds, 
contemplating all, and holding none. Consistency and clearness become his 
idol, to be worshipped at any cost, save one sacrifice: and that one sacrifice 
is the sacrifice of his own self-conceit. For consistency generally means 
that all is made to harmonise with one assumed standpoint, and that 
whatever presents discrepancies with this alleged standard is ruthlessly 
thrown away. Such a philosophy mistakes its function, which is not, as 
Heine scoffs, to make an intelligible system by rejecting the discordant 
fragments of life, but to follow reverently, if slowly, in the wake of 
experience. Such a “perfect sage,” with his parade of reasonableness, may 
often assume the post of a dictator. 

And, above all, intelligence is only half itself when it is not also will. 
And both are more than mere consciousness. Plato — whom we refer to, 
because he is the coryphaeus of all the diverse host of Greek philosophy — 
seems to overestimate or rather to misconceive the place of knowledge. 
That it is the supreme and crowning grace of the soul, he sees. But he tends 
to identify it with the supreme or higher soul: — as Aristotle did after him, 
to be followed by the Stoics and Neo-Platonists. For them the supreme, or 
almost supreme reality is the intelligence or reason: the soul is only on a 
second grade of reality, on the borders of the natural or physical world. 
When Plato takes that line, he turns towards the path of asceticism, and 
treats the philosophic life as a preparation for that truer life when 
intelligence shall be all in all, for that better land where “divine dialogues” 
shall form the staple and substance of spiritual existence. Aristotle, — who 
less often treads these solitudes, — still extols the theoretic life, when the 
body and its needs trouble no more, when the activity of reason — the 


theory of theory — 1s attained at least as entirely as mortal conditions allow 
man to be deified. Of the “apathy” and the reasonable conformity of the 
Stoics, or of the purely negative character of Epicurean happiness (the 
excision of all that pained) we need not here speak. And in Plotinus and 
Proclus the deification of mere reason is at any rate the dominant note; 
whatever protests the larger Greek nature in the former may from time to 
time offer. The truth which philosophy should have taught was that Mind or 
intelligence was the element where the inner life culminated and expanded 
and flourished: the error which it often tended to spread was that 
intelligence was the higher life of which all other was a degenerate 
shortcoming, and something valuable on its own account. 

It may be that thus to interpret Plato is to do him an injustice. It has been 
sometimes said that his division of parts or kinds of soul — or his 
distinction between its fighting horses — tends to destroy the unity of 
mental life. But perhaps this was exactly what he wanted to convey. There 
are — we may paraphrase his meaning — three kinds of human being, three 
types of human life. There is the man or the life of appetite and the flesh: 
there is the man of noble emotion and energetic depth of soul: there is the 
life of reasonable pursuits and organised principle. Or, we may take his 
meaning to be that there are three elements or provinces of mental life, 
which in all except a few are but imperfectly coherent and do not reach a 
true or complete unity. Some unity there always is: but in the life of mere 
appetite and impulse, even when these impulses are our nobler sentiments 
of love and hatred, the unity falls very far short. Or, as he puts the theme 
elsewhere, the soul has a passion for self-completion, a love of beauty, 
which in most is but a misleading lust. It is the business of the philosophic 
life to re-create or to foster this unity: or philosophy is the persistent search 
of the soul for its lost unity, the search to see that unity which is always its 
animating principle, its inner faith. When the soul has reached this ideal — 


if it can be supposed to attain it (and of this the strong-souled ancient 
philosophers feel no doubt), — then a change must take place. The love of 
beauty is not suppressed; it is only made self-assured and its object freed 
from all imperfection. It is not that passion has ceased; but its nature is so 
transfigured, that it seems worthy of a nobler name, which yet we cannot 
give. To such a life, where battle and conflict are as such unknown, we 
cannot longer give the title of life: and we say that philosophy is in life a 
rehearsal of death”. And yet if there be no battle, there is not for that reason 
mere inaction. Hence, as the Republic concludes, the true philosopher is the 
complete man. He is the truth and reality which the appetitive and 
emotional man were seeking after and failed to realise. It is true they at first 
will not see this. But the whole long process of philosophy is the means to 
induce this conviction. And for Plato it remains clear that through 
experience, through wisdom, and through abstract deduction, the 
philosopher will justify his claim to him who hath ears to hear and heart to 
understand. If that be so, the asceticism of Plato is not a mere war upon 
flesh and sense as such, but upon flesh and sense as imperfect truth, 
fragmentary reality, which suppose themselves complete, though they are 
again and again confuted by experience, by wisdom, and by mere 
calculation, — a war against their blindness and shortsightedness. 


Essay IV. Psycho-Genesis. 
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“THE KEY,” SAYS Carus, “for the ascertainment of the nature of the 
conscious psychical life lies in the region of the unconscious.” The view 
which these words take is at least as old as the days of Leibniz. It means 
that the mental world does not abruptly emerge a full-grown intelligence, 
but has a genesis, and follows a law of development: that its life may be 
described as the differentiation (with integration) of a simple or 
indifferentiated mass. The terms conscious and unconscious, indeed, with 
their lax popular uses, leave the door wide open for misconception. But they 
may serve to mark that the mind is to be understood only in a certain 
relation (partly of antithesis) to nature, and the soul only in reference to the 
body. The so-called “superior faculties” — specially characteristic of 
humanity — are founded upon, and do not abruptly supersede, the lower 
powers which are supposed to be specially obvious in the animals”. The 
individual and specific phenomena of consciousness, which the 
psychologist is generally supposed to study, rest upon a deeper, less 
explicated, more indefinite, life of sensibility, which in its turn fades away 
by immeasurable gradations into something irresponsive to the ordinary 
tests for sensation and life. 


And yet the moment we attempt to leave the daylight of consciousness 
for the darker sides of sub-conscious life, the risks of misinterpretation 
multiply. The problem is to some extent the same as confronts the student of 
the ideas and principles of primitive races. There, the temptation of seeing 
things through the “spectacles of civilisation” is almost irresistible. So in 
psychology we are apt to import into the life of sensation and feeling the 


distinctions and relations of subsequent intellection. Nor is the difficulty 
lessened by Hegel’s method which deals with soul, sentiency, and 
consciousness as grades or general characteristics in a developmental 
advance. He borrows his illustrations from many quarters, from morbid and 
anomalous states of consciousness, — less from the cases of savages, 
children and animals. These illustrations may be called a loose induction. 
But it requires a much more powerful instrument than mere induction to 
build up a scientific system; a framework of general principle or theory is 
the only basis on which to build theory by the allegation of facts, however 
numerous. Yet in philosophic science, which is systematised knowledge, all 
facts strictly so described will find their place and be estimated at their 
proper value. 


(1.) Primitive Sensibility. 


Psychology (with Hegel) takes up the work of science from biology. The 
mind comes before it as the supreme product of the natural world, the finest 
flower of organic life, the “truth” of the physical process. As such it is 
called by the time-honoured name of Soul. If we further go on to say that 
the soul is the principle of life, we must not understand this vital principle 
to be something over and above the life of which it is the principle. Such a 
locally-separable principle is an addition which is due to the analogy of 
mechanical movement, where a detached agent sets in motion and directs 
the machinery. But in the organism the principle is not thus detachable as a 
thing or agent. By calling Soul the principle of life we rather mean that in 
the vital organism, so far as it Jives, all the real variety, separation, and 
discontinuity of parts must be reduced to unity and identity, or as Hegel 
would say, to ideality. To live is thus to keep all differences fluid and 
permeable in the fire of the life-process. Or to use a familiar term of logic, 
the Soul is the concept or intelligible unity of the organic body. But to call it 


a concept might suggest that it is only the conception through which we 
represent to ourselves the variety in unity of the organism. The soul, 
however, is more than a mere concept: and life is more than a mere mode of 
description for a group of movements forming an objective unity. It is a 
unity, subjective and objective. The organism is one life, controlling 
difference: and it is also one by our effort to comprehend it. The Soul 
therefore is in Hegelian language described as the Idea rather than the 
concept of the organic body. Life is the generic title for this subject-object: 
but the life may be merely physical, or it may be intellectual and practical, 
or it may be absolute, i.e. will and know all that it is, and be all that it 
knows and wills. 

Up to this point the world is what is called an external, which is here 
taken to mean (not a world external to the individual, but) a self- 
externalised world. That is to say, it is the observer who has hitherto by his 
interpretation of his perceptions supplied the “Spirit in Nature.” In itself the 
external world has no inside, no centre: it is we who read into it the 
conception of a life-history. We are led to believe that a principle of unity is 
always at work throughout the physical world — even in the mathematical 
laws of natural operation. It is only intelligible and credible to us as a 
system, a continuous and regular development. But that system is only a 
hypothetical idea, though it is held to be a conclusion to which all the 
evidence seems unequivocally to point. And, even in organic life, the unity, 
though more perfect and palpable than in the mechanical and inorganic 
world, is only a perception, a vision, — a necessary mode of realising the 
unity of the facts. The phenomenon of life reveals as in a picture and an 
ocular demonstration the conformity of inward and outward, the identity of 
whole and parts, of power and utterance. But it is still outside the observer. 
In the function of sensibility and sentiency, however, we stand as it were on 


the border-line between biology and psychology. At one step we have been 


brought within the harmony, and are no longer mere observers and 
reflecters. The sentient not merely is, but is aware that it is. Hitherto as life, 
it only is the unity in diversity, and diversity in unity, for the outsider, 1.e. 
only implicitly: now it is so for itself, or consciously. And in the first stage 
it does not know, but feels or is sentient. Here, for the first time, is created 
the distinction of inward and outward. Loosely indeed we may, like Mr. 
Spencer, speak of outward and inward in physiology: but strictly speaking, 
what Goethe says is true, Natur hat weder Kern noch Schaale®. Nature in 
the narrower sense knows no distinction of the inward and outward in its 
phenomena: it is a purely superficial order and succession of appearance 
and event. The Idea which has been visible to an intelligent percipient in 
the types and laws of the natural world, now is, actually is — is in and for 
itself — but at first in a minimum of content, a mere point of light, or rather 
the dawn which has yet to expand into the full day. 

Spinoza has asserted that “all individual bodies are animate, though in 
different degrees“. Now it is to a great extent this diversity of degree on 
which the main interest turns. Yet it is well to remember that the abrupt and 
trenchant separations which popular practice loves are overridden to a 
deeper view by an essential unity of idea, reducing them to indifference. If, 
that is, we take seriously the Spinozist unity of Substance, and the continual 
correlation (to call it no more) of extension and consciousness therein, we 
cannot avoid the conclusion which even Bacon would admit of something 
describable as attraction and perception, something subduing diversity to 
unity. But whether it be well to name this soul or life is a different matter. It 
may indeed only be taken to mean that all true being must be looked on as a 
real unity and individuality, must, that is, be conceived as manifesting itself 
in organisation, must be referred to a self-centred and self-developing 
activity. But this — which is the fundamental thesis of idealism — is hardly 
all that is meant. Rather Spinoza would imply that all things which form a 


real unity must have life — must have inner principle and unifying reality: 
and what he teaches is closely akin to the Leibnitian doctrine that every 
substantial existence reposes upon a monad, a unity which is at once both a 
force and a cognition, a “representation” and an appetite or nisus to act. 

When Fechner in a series of works® expounds and defends the hypothesis 
that plants and planets are not destitute of soul, any more than man and 
animals, he only gives a more pronounced expression to this idealisation or 
spiritualisation of the natural world. But for the moment the point to be 
noted is that all of this idealistic doctrine is an inference, or a development 
which finds its point d’appui in the fact of sensation. And the problem of 
the Philosophy of Mind is just to trace the process whereby a mere shock of 
sensation has grown into a conception and a faith in the goodness, beauty 
and intelligence of the world. 

Schopenhauer has put the point with his usual picturesqueness. Outward 
nature presents nothing but a play of forces. At first, however, this force 
shows merely the mechanical phenomena of pressure and impact, and its 
theory is sufficiently described by mathematical physics. But in the process 
of nature force assumes higher types, types where it loses a certain amount 
of its externality“, till in the organic world it acquires a peculiar phase 
which Schopenhauer calls Will, meaning by that, however, an organising 
and controlling power, a tendency or nisus to be and live, which is 
persistent and potent, but without consciousness. This blind force, which 
however has a certain coherence and purposiveness, is in the animal 
organism endowed with a new character, in consequence of the emergence 
of a new organ. This organ, the brain and nervous system, causes the 
evolution into clear day of an element which has been growing more and 
more urgent. The gathering tendency of force to return into itself is now 
complete: the cycle of operation is formed: and the junction of the two 


currents issues in the spark of sensation. The blind force now becomes 
seeing. 

But at first — and this is the point we have to emphasise — its powers of 
vision are limited. Sensibility is either a local and restricted phenomenon: 
or, in so far as it is not local, it is vague and indefinite, and hardly entitled to 
the name of sensibility. Either it is a dim, but far-reaching, sympathy with 
environing existence, and in that case only so-called blind will or feeling: or 
if it is clear, is locally confined, and at first within very narrow limits. 
Neither of these points must be lost sight of. On the one hand feeling has to 
be regarded as the dull and confused stirring of an almost infinite sympathy 
with the world — a pulse which has come from the far-distant movements 
of the universe, and bears with it, if but as a possibility, the wealth of an 
infinite message. On the other hand, feeling at first only becomes real, in 
this boundless ideality to which its possibilities extend, by restricting itself 
to one little point and from several points organising itself to a unity of 
bodily feeling, till it can go on from thence to embrace the universe in 
distinct and articulate comprehension. 

Soul, says Hegel, is not a separate and additional something over and 
above the rest of nature: it is rather nature’s “‘universal immaterialism, and 
simple ideal life.” There were ancient philosophers who spoke of the soul 
as a self-adjusting number, — as a harmony, or equilibrium“ — and the 
moderns have added considerably to the list of these analogical definitions. 
As definitions they obviously fall short. Yet these things give, as it were, by 
anticipation, an image of soul, as the “ideality,” which reduces the manifold 
to unity. The adhesions and cohesions of matter, its gravitating attractions, 
its chemical affinities and electrical polarities, the intricate out-and-in of 
organic structure, are all preludes to the true incorporating unity which is 
the ever-immanent supersession of the endless self-externalism and 


successionalism of physical reality. But in sentiency, feeling, or sensibility, 


the unity which all of these imply without reaching, 1s explicitly present. It 
is implicitly an all-embracing unity: an infinite, — which has no doors and 
no windows, for the good reason that it needs none, because it has nothing 
outside it, because it “expresses” and “envelopes” (however confusedly at 
first) the whole universe. Thus, even if, with localising phraseology, we 
may describe mind, where it appears emerging in the natural world, as a 
mere feeble and incidental outburst, — a rebellion breaking out as in some 
petty province or isolated region against the great law of the physical realm 
— we are in so speaking taking only an external standpoint. But with the 
rise of mind in nature the bond of externalism is implicitly overcome. To it, 
and where it really is, there is nothing outside, nothing transcendent. 
Everything which is said to be outside mind is only outside a localised and 
limited mind — outside a mind which is imperfectly and abstractly realised 
— not outside mind absolutely. Mind is the absolute negation of externality: 
not a mere relative negative, as the organism may be biologically described 
as inner in respect of the environment. To accomplish this negation in 
actuality, to bring the multiplicity and externality of things into the unity 
and identity of one Idea, is the process of development of mind from animal 
sensibility to philosophic knowledge, from appetite to art, — the process of 
culture through the social state under the influence of religion. 

Sentiency or psychic matter (mind-stuff), to begin with, is in some 
respects like the tabula rasa of the empiricists. It is the possibility — but 
the real possibility — of intelligence rather than intelligence itself. It 1s the 
monotonous undifferentiated inwardness — a faint self-awareness and self- 
realisation of the material world, but at first a mere vague psychical 
protoplasm and without defined nucleus, without perceptible organisation 
or separation of structures. If there is self-awareness, it is not yet 
discriminated into a distinct and unified self, not yet differentiated and 


integrated, — soul in the condition of a mere “Is,” which, however, is 


nothing determinate. It is very much in the situation of Condillac’s statue- 
man — une statue organisée intérieurement comme nous, et animée d’un 
esprit privé de toute espece d’idées: alike at least so far that the rigid 
uniformity of the latter’s envelope prevents all articulated organisation of its 
faculties. The foundation under all the diversity and individuality in the 
concrete intelligent and volitional life 1s a common feeling, — a sensus 
communis — a general and indeterminate susceptibility to influence, a 
sympathy responsive, but responsive vaguely and equivocally, to all the 
stimuli of the physical environment. There was once a time, according to 
primitive legend, when man understood the language of beast and bird, and 
even surprised the secret converse of trees and flowers. Such fancies are but 
the exaggeration of a solidarity of conscious life which seems to spread far 
in the sub-conscious realm, and to narrow the individual’s soul into limited 
channels as it rises into clear self-perception, 

“As thro’ the frame that binds him in 

His isolation grows defined.” 

It may be a mere dream that, as Goethe feigns of Makaria in his 
romance, there are men and women in sympathy with the vicissitudes of 
the starry regions: and hypotheses of lunar influence, or dogmas of 
astrological destiny, may count to the present guardians of the sciences as 
visionary superstitions. Yet science in these regions has no reason to be 
dogmatic; her function hitherto can only be critical; and even for that, her 
data are scanty and her principles extremely general. The influences on the 
mental mood and faculty, produced by climate and seasons, by local 
environment and national type, by individual peculiarities, by the 
differences of age and sex, and by the alternation of night and day, of sleep 
and waking, are less questionable. It is easy no doubt to ignore or forget 
them: easy to remark how indefinable and incalculable they are. But that 
does not lessen their radical and inevitable impress in the determination of 


the whole character. “The sum of our existence, divided by reason, never 
comes out exact, but always leaves a marvellous remainder™.” Irrational 
this residue is, in the sense that it 1s inexplicable, and incommensurable 
with the well-known quantities of conscious and voluntarily organised life. 
But a scientific psychology, which is adequate to the real and concrete 
mind, should never lose sight of the fact that every one of its propositions in 
regard to the more advanced phases of intellectual development is 
thoroughly and in indefinable ways modified by these preconditions. When 
that is remembered, it will be obvious how complicated is the problem of 
adapting psychology for the application to education, and how dependent 
the solution of that problem is upon an experiential familiarity with the data 
of individual and national temperament and character. 

The first stage in mental development is the establishment of regular and 
uniform relations between soul and body: it is the differentiation of organs 
and the integration of function: the balance between sensation and 
movement, between the afferent and efferent processes of sensitivity. Given 
a potential soul, the problem is to make it actual in an individual body. It is 
the business of a physical psychology to describe in detail the steps by 
which the body we are attached to is made inward as our idea through the 
several organs and their nervous appurtenances: whereas a psychical 
physiology would conversely explain the corresponding processes for the 
expression of the emotions and for the objectification of the volitions. Thus 
soul inwardises (erinnert) or envelops body: which body “expresses” or 
develops soul. The actual soul is the unity of both, is the percipient 
individual. The solidarity or “communion” of body and soul is here the 
dominant fact: the soul sentient of changes in its peripheral organs, and 
transmitting emotion and volition into physical effect. It is on this psychical 
unity, — the unity which is the soul of the diversity of body — that all the 
subsequent developments of mind rest. Sensation is thus the prius — or 


basis — of all mental life: the organisation of soul in body and of body in 
soul. It is the process which historically has been prepared in the evolution 
of animal life from those undifferentiated forms where specialised organs 
are yet unknown, and which each individual has further to realise and 
complete for himself, by learning to see and hear, and use his limbs. At 
first, moreover, it begins from many separate centres and only through 
much collision and mutual compliance arrives at comparative uniformity 
and centralisation. The common basis of united sensibility supplied by the 
one organism has to be made real and effective, and it is so at first by 
sporadic and comparatively independent developments. If self-hood means 
reference to self of what is prima facie not self, and projection of self 
therein, there is in primitive sensibility only the germ or possibility of self- 
hood. In the early phases of psychic development the centre is fluctuating 
and ill-defined, and it takes time and trouble to co-ordinate or unify the 
various starting-points of sensibility™. 

This consolidation of inward life may be looked at either formally or 
concretely. Under the first head, it means the growth of a central unity of 
apperception. In the second case, it means a peculiar aggregate of ideas and 
sentiments. There is growing up within him what we may call the 
individuality of the individual, — an irrational, i.e. not consciously 
intelligent, nether-self or inner soul, a firm aggregation of hopes and 
wishes, of views and feelings, or rather of tendencies and temperament, of 
character hereditary and acquired. It is the law of the natural will or 
character which from an inaccessible background dominates our action, — 
which, because it is not realised and formulated in consciousness, behaves 
like a guardian spirit, or genius, or destiny within us. This genius is the sub- 
conscious unity of the sensitive life — the manner of man which unknown 
to ourselves we are, — and which influences us against our nominal or 


formal purposes. So far as this predominates, our ends, rough hew them 


how we will, are given by a force which is not really, i.e. with full 
consciousness, ours: by a mass of ingrained prejudice and unreasoned 
sympathies, of instincts and passions, of fancies and feelings, which have 
condensed and organised themselves into a natural power. As the child in 
the mother’s womb is responsive to her psychic influences, so the 
development of a man’s psychic life is guided by feelings centred in objects 
and agents external to him, who form the genius presiding over his 
development. His soul, to that extent, is really in another: he himself is 
selfless, and when his stay is removed the principle of his life is gone®. He 
is but a bundle of impressions, held together by influences and ties which in 
years before consciousness proper began made him what he is. Such is the 
involuntary adaptation to example and environment, which establishes in 
the depths below personality a self which becomes hereafter the 
determinant of action. Early years, in which the human being 1s naturally 
susceptible, build up by imitation, by pliant obedience, an image, a system, 
reproducing the immediate surroundings. The soul, as yet selfless, and 
ready to accept any imprint, readily moulds itself into the likeness of an 
authoritative influence. 

The step by which the universality or unity of the self is realised in the 
variety of its sensation is Habit. Habit gives us a definite standing-ground in 
the flux of single impressions: it is the identification of ourselves with what 
is most customary and familiar: an identification which takes place by 
practice and repetition. If it circumscribes us to one little province of being, 
it on the other frees us from the vague indeterminateness where we are at 
the mercy of every passing mood. It makes thus much of our potential 
selves our very own, our acquisition and permanent possession. It, above 
all, makes us free and at one with our bodily part, so that henceforth we 
start as a subjective unit of body and soul. We have now as the result of the 
anthropological process a self or ego, an individual consciousness able to 


reflect and compare, setting itself on one side (a soul in bodily 
organisation), and on the other setting an object of consciousness, or 
external world, a world of other things. All this presupposes that the soul 
has actualised itself by appropriating and acquiring as its expression and 
organ the physical sensibility which is its body. By restricting and 
establishing itself, it has gained a fixed standpoint. No doubt it has localised 
and confined itself, but it is no longer at the disposal of externals and 
accident: it has laid the foundation for higher developments. 


(11.) Anomalies of Psychical Life. 


Psychology, as we have seen, goes for information regarding the earlier 
stages of mental growth to the child and the animal, — perhaps also to the 
savage. So too sociology founds certain conclusions upon the observations 
of savage customs and institutions, or on the earlier records of the race. In 
both cases with a limitation caused by the externality and fragmentariness 
of the facts and the need of interpreting them through our own conscious 
experiences. There is however another direction in which corresponding 
inquiries may be pursued; and where the danger of the conclusions arrived 
at, though not perhaps less real, is certainly of a different kind. In sociology 
we can observe — and almost experiment upon — the phenomena of the 
lapsed, degenerate and criminal classes. The advantage of such observation 
is that the object of study can be made to throw greater light on his own 
inner states. He is a little of the child and a little of the savage, but these 
aspects co-exist with other features which put him more on a level with the 
intelligent observer. Similar pathological regions are open to us in the case 
of psychology. There the anomalous and morbid conditions of mind co- 
exist with a certain amount of mature consciousness. So presented, they are 
thrown out into relief. They form the negative instances which serve to 
corroborate our positive inductions. The regularly concatenated and solid 


structure of normal mind is under abnormal and deranged conditions thrown 
into disorder, and its constituents are presented in their several isolation. 
Such phenomena are relapses into more rudimentary grades: but with the 
difference that they are set in the midst of a more advanced phase of 
intellectual life. 

Even amongst candid and honest-minded students of psychology there is 
a certain reluctance to dabble in researches into the night-side of the mental 
range. Herbart is an instance of this shrinking. The region of the 
Unconscious seemed — and to many still seems — a region in which the 
charlatan and the dupe can and must play into each other’s hands. Once in 
the whirl of spiritualist and crypto-psychical inquiry you could not tell how 
far you might be carried. The facts moreover were of a peculiar type. 
Dependent as they seemed to be on the frame of mind of observers and 
observed, they defied the ordinary criteria of detached and abstract 
observation. You can only observe them, it is urged, when you believe; 
scepticism destroys them. Now there is a widespread natural impatience 
against what Bacon has called “monodical” phenomena, phenomena i.e. 
which claim to come under a special law of their own, or to have a private 
and privileged sphere. And this impatience cuts the Gordian knot by a 
determination to treat all instances which oppose its hitherto ascertained 
laws as due to deception and fraud, or, at the best, to incompetent 
observation, confusions of memory, and superstitions of ignorance. Above 
all, great interests of religion and personality seemed to connect themselves 
with these revelations — interests, at any rate, to which our common 
humanity thrills; it seemed as if, in this region beyond the customary range 
of the conscious and the seen, one might learn something of the deeper 
realities which lie in the unseen. But to feel that so much was at stake was 
naturally unfavourable to purely dispassionate observation. 


The philosophers were found — as might have been expected — 
amongst those most strongly attracted by these problems. Even Kant had 
been fascinated by the spiritualism of Swedenborg, though he finally turned 
away sceptical. At least as early as 1806 Schelling had been interested by 
Ritter’s researches into the question of telepathy, or the power of the human 
will to produce without mechanical means of conveyance an effect at a 
distance. He was looking forward to the rise of a Physica coelestis, or New 
Celestial Physics, which should justify the old magic. About the same date 
his brother Karl published an essay on Animal Magnetism. The novel 
phenomena of galvanism and its congeners suggested vast possibilities in 
the range of the physical powers, especially of the physical powers of the 
human psyche as a natural agent. The divining-rod was _ revived. 
Clairvoyance and somnambulism were carefully studied, and the curative 
powers of animal magnetism found many advocates®. 

Interest in these questions went naturally with the new conception of the 
place of Man in Nature, and of Nature as the matrix of mind™. But it had 
been acutely stimulated by the performances and professions of Mesmer at 
Vienna and Paris in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. These — 
though by no means really novel — had forced the artificial world of 
science and fashion to discuss the claim advanced for a new force which, 
amongst other things, could cure ailments that baffled the ordinary 
practitioner. This new force — mainly because of the recent interest in the 
remarkable advances of magnetic and electrical research — was conceived 
as a fluid, and called Animal Magnetism. At one time indeed Mesmer 
actually employed a magnet in the manipulation by which he induced the 
peculiar condition in his patients. The accompaniments of his procedure 
were in many respects those of the quack-doctor; and with the quack indeed 
he was often classed. A French commission of inquiry appointed to 
examine into his performances reported in 1784 that, while there was no 


doubt as to the reality of many of the phenomena, and even of the cures, 
there was no evidence for the alleged new physical force, and declared the 
effects to be mainly attributable to the influence of imagination. And with 
the mention of this familiar phrase, further explanation was supposed to be 
rendered superfluous. 

In France political excitement allowed the mesmeric theory and practice 
to drop out of notice till the fall of the first Empire. But in Germany there 
was a considerable amount of investigations and hypotheses into these 
mystical phenomena, though rarely by the ordinary routine workers in the 
scientific field. The phenomena where they were discussed were studied 
and interpreted in two directions. Some theorists, like Jung-Stilling, 
Eschenmayer, Schubert, and Kerner, took the more metaphysicist and 
spiritualistic view: they saw in them the witness to a higher truth, to the 
presence and operation in this lower world of a higher and spiritual matter, 
a so-called ether. Thus Animal Magnetism supplied a sort of physical theory 
of the other world and the other life. Jung-Stilling, e.g. in his “Theory of 
Spirit-lore.” (1808), regarded the spiritualistic phenomena as a justification 
of — what he believed to be — the Kantian doctrine that in the truly real 
and persistent world space and time are no more. The other direction of 
inquiry kept more to the physical field. Ritter (whose researches interested 
both Schelling and Hegel) supposed he had detected the new force 
underlying mesmerism and the like, and gave to it the name of Siderism 
(1808); while Amoretti of Milan named the object of his experiments 
Animal Electrometry (1816). Kieser®, again (1826) spoke of Tellurism, and 
connected animal magnetism with the play of general terrestrial forces in 
the human being. 

At a later date (1857) Schindler, in his “Magical Spirit-life,” expounded 
a theory of mental polarity. The psychical life has two poles or centres, — 
its day-pole, around which revolves our ordinary and superficial current of 


ideas, and its night-pole, round which gathers the sub-conscious and deeper 
group of beliefs and sentiments. Either life has a memory, a consciousness, 
a world of its own: and they flourish to a large extent inversely to each 
other. The day-world has for its organs of receiving information the 
ordinary senses. But the magical or night-world of the soul has its feelers 
also, which set men directly in telepathic rapport with influences, however 
distant, exerted by the whole world: and through this “inner sense” which 
serves to concentrate in itself all the telluric forces (— a sense which in its 
various aspects we name instinct, presentiment, conscience) is constructed 
the fabric of our sub-conscious system. Through it man is a sort of résumé 
of all the cosmic life, in secret affinity and sympathy with all natural 
processes; and by the will which stands in response therewith he can 
exercise a directly creative action on external nature. In normal and healthy 
conditions the two currents of psychic life run on harmonious but 
independent. But in the phenomena of somnambulism, clairvoyance, and 
delirium, the magic region becomes preponderant, and comes into collision 
with the other. The dark-world emerges into the realm of day as a 
portentous power: and there is the feeling of a double personality, or of an 
indwelling genius, familiar spirit, or demon. 

To the ordinary physicist the so-called Actio in distans was a hopeless 
stumbling-block. If he did not comprehend the transmission (as it 1s called) 
of force where there was immediate contact, he was at least perfectly 
familiar with the outer aspect of it as a condition of his limited experience. 
It needed one beyond the mere hodman of science to say with Laplace: “We 
are so far from knowing all the agents of nature, that it would be very 
unphilosophical to deny the existence of phenomena solely because they are 
inexplicable in the present state of our knowledge.” Accordingly 
mesmerism and its allied manifestations were generally abandoned to the 
bohemians of science, and to investigators with dogmatic bias. It was still 


employed as a treatment for certain ailments: and philosophers, as different 
as Fichte and Schopenhauer®, watched its fate with attention. But the herd 
of professional scientists fought shy of it. The experiments of Braid at 
Manchester in 1841 gradually helped to give research into the subject a new 
character. Under the name of Hypnotism (or, rather at first Neuro- 
hypnotism) he described the phenomena of the magnetic sleep (induced 
through prolonged staring at a bright object), such as abnormal rigidity of 
body, perverted sensibility, and the remarkable obedience of the subject to 
the command or suggestions of the operator. Thirty years afterwards, the 
matter became an object of considerable experimental and theoretic work in 
France, at the rival schools of Paris and Nancy; and the question, mainly 
under the title of hypnotism, though the older name is still occasionally 
heard, has been for several years brought prominently under public notice. 
It cannot be said that the net results of these observations and hypotheses 
are of a very definitive character. While a large amount of controversy has 
been waged on the comparative importance of the several methods and 
instruments by which the hypnotic or mesmeric trance may be induced, and 
a scarcely less wide range of divergence prevails with regard to the 
physiological and pathological conditions in connexion with which it has 
been most conspicuously manifested, there has been less anxiety shown to 
determine its precise psychical nature, or its significance in mental 
development. And yet the better understanding of these aspects may throw 
light on several points connected with primitive religion and the history of 
early civilisation, indeed over the whole range of what is called 
Volkerpsychologie. Indeed this is one of the points which may be said to 
emerge out of the confusion of dispute. Phenomena at least analogous to 
those styled hypnotic have a wide range in the anthropological sphere®: and 
the proper characters which belong to them will only be caught by an 


observer who examines them in the widest variety of examples. Another 


feature which has been put in prominence is what has been called 
“psychological automatism.” And in this name two points seem to deserve 
note. The first is the spontaneous and as it were mechanical consecution of 
mental states in the soul whence the interfering effect of voluntary 
consciousness has been removed. And the second is the unfailing or 
accurate regularity, so contrary to the hesitating and uncertain procedure of 
our conscious and reasoned action, which so often is seen in the 
unreflecting and unreasoned movements. To this invariable sequence of 
psychical movement the superior control and direction by the intelligent self 
has to adapt itself, just as it respects the order of physical laws. 

But, perhaps, the chief conclusion to be derived from hypnotic 
experience is the value of suggestion or suggestibility. Even cool thinkers 
like Kant have recognised how much mere mental control has to do with 
bodily state, — how each of us, in this way, is often for good or for ill his 
own physician. An idea is a force, and is only inactive in so far as it is held 
in check by other ideas. “There is no such thing as hypnotism,” says one: 
“there are only different degrees of suggestibility.” This may be to 
exaggerate: yet it serves to impress the comparatively secondary character 
of many of the circumstances on which the specially mesmeric or hypnotic 
experimentalist is apt to lay exclusive stress. The methods may probably 
vary according to circumstances. But the essence of them all is to get the 
patient out of the general frame and system of ideas and perceptions in 
which his ordinary individuality is encased. Considering how for all of us 
the reality of concrete life is bound up with our visual perceptions, how 
largely our sanity depends upon the spatial idea, and how that depends on 
free ocular range, we can understand that darkness and temporary loss of 
vision are powerful auxiliaries in the hypnotic process, as in magical and 


superstitious rites. But a great deal short of this may serve to establish 


influence. The mind of the majority of human beings, but especially of the 
young, may be compared to a vacant seat waiting for some one to fill it. 

In Hegel’s view hypnotic phenomena produce a kind of temporary and 
artificial atavism. Mechanical or chemical means, or morbid conditions of 
body, may cause even for the intelligent adult a relapse into states of mind 
closely resembling those exhibited by the primitive or the infantile 
sensibility. The intelligent personality, where powers are bound up with 
limitations and operate through a chain of means and ends, is reduced to its 
primitively undifferentiated condition. Not that it is restored to its infantile 
simplicity; but that all subsequent acquirements operate only as a 
concentrated individuality, or mass of will and character, released from the 
control of the self-possessed mind, and invested (by the latter’s withdrawal) 
with a new quasi-personality of their own. With the loss of the world of 
outward things, there may go, it 1s supposed, a clearer perception of the 
inward and particularly of the organic life. The Soul contains the form of 
unity which other experiences had impressed upon it: but this form avails in 
its subterranean existence where it creates a sort of inner self. And this inner 
self is no longer, like the embodied self of ordinary consciousness, an 
intelligence served by organs, and proceeding by induction and inference. 
Its knowledge is not mediated or carried along specific channels: it does not 
build up, piecemeal, by successive steps of synthesis and analysis, by 
gradual idealisation, the organised totality of its intellectual world. The 
somnambulist and the clairvoyant see without eyes, and carry their vision 
directly into regions where the waking consciousness of orderly intelligence 
cannot enter. But that region is not the world of our higher ideas, — of art, 
religion, and philosophy. It is still the sensitivity — that realm of sensitivity 
which is ordinarily covered by unconsciousness. Such sensitive clairvoyants 
may, as it were, hear themselves growing; they may discern the hidden 
quivers and pulses of blood and tissue, the seats of secret pain and all the 


unrevealed workings in the dark chambers of the flesh. But always their 
vision seems confined to that region, and will fall short of the world of light 
and ideal truth. It is towards the nature-bond of sensitive solidarity with 
earth, and flowers, and trees, the life that “rolls through all things,” not 
towards the spiritual unity which broods over the world and “impels all 
thinking things,” that these immersions in the selfless universe lead us. 
What Hegel chiefly sees in these phenomena is their indication, even on 
the natural side of man, of that ideality of the material, which it is the work 
of intelligence to produce in the more spiritual life, in the fully-developed 
mind. The latter is the supreme over-soul, that Absolute Mind which in our 
highest moods, aesthetic and religious, we approximate to. But mind, as it 
tends towards the higher end to “merge itself in light,” to identify itself yet 
not wholly lost, but retained, in the fullness of undivided intellectual being, 
so at the lower end it springs from a natural and underlying unity, the 
immense solidarity of nether-soul, the great Soul of Nature — the 
“Substance” which is to be raised into the “Subject” which 1s true divinity. 
Between these two unities, the nature-given nether-soul and the spirit-won 
over-soul, lies the conscious life of man: a process of differentiation which 
narrows and of redintegration which enlarges, — which alternately builds 
up an isolated personality and dissolves it in a common intelligence and 
sympathy. It is because mental or tacit “suggestion” (i.e. will-influence 
exercised without word or sign, or other sensible mode of connexion), 
thought-transference, or thought-reading (which is more than dexterous 
apprehension of delicate muscular signs), exteriorisation or transposition of 
sensibility into objects primarily non-sensitive, clairvoyance (i.e. the power 
of describing, as if from direct perception, objects or events removed in 
space beyond the recognised limits of sensation), and somnambulism, so far 
as it implies lucid vision with sealed eyes, — it is because these things seem 
to show the essential ideality of matter, that Hegel is interested in them. The 


ordinary conditions of consciousness and even of practical life in society 
are a derivative and secondary state; a product of processes of 
individualism, which however are never completed, and leave a large 
margin for idealising intelligence to fulfil. From a state which is not yet 
personality to a state which is more than can be described as personality — 
lies the mental movement. So Fichte, too, had regarded the power of the 
somnambulist as laying open a world underlying the development of egoity 
and self-consciousness’: “the merely sensuous man is still in 
somnambulism,” only a somnambulism of waking hours: “the true waking 
is the life in God, to be free in him, all else is sleep and dream.” “Egoity,” 
he adds, “is a merely formal principle, utterly, and never qualitative (i.e. the 
essence and universal force).” For Schopenhauer, too, the experiences of 
animal magnetism had seemed to prove the absolute supernatural power of 
the radical will in its superiority to the intellectual categories of space, time, 
and causal sequence: to prove the reality of the metaphysical which 1s at the 


basis of all conscious divisions. 
(111.) The Development of Inner Freedom. 


The result of the first range in the process of psycho-genesis was to make 
the body a sign and utterance of the Soul, with a fixed and determinate type. 
The “anthropological process” has defined and settled the mere general 
sentiency of soul into an individualised shape, a localised and limited self, a 
bundle of habits. It has made the soul an Ego or self: a power which looks 
out upon the world as a spectator, lifted above immanence in the general 
tide of being, but only so lifted because it has made itself one in the world 
of objects, a thing among things. The Mind has reached the point of view of 
reflection. Instead of a general identifiability with all nature, it has encased 
itself in a limited range, from which it looks forth on what is now other than 


itself. If previously it was mere inward sensibility, it is now sense, 


perceptive of an object here and now, of an external world. The step has 
involved some price: and that price 1s, that it has attained independence and 
self-hood at the cost of surrendering the content it had hitherto held in one 
with itself. It is now a blank receptivity, open to the impressions of an 
outside world: and the changes which take place in its process of 
apprehension seem to it to be given from outside. The world it perceives is 
a world of isolated and independent objects: and it takes them as they are 
given. But a closer insistance on the perception develops the implicit 
intelligence, which makes it possible. The percipient mind is no mere 
recipiency or susceptibility with its forms of time and space: it is 
spontaneously active, it is the source of categories, or is an apperceptive 
power, — an understanding. Consciousness, thus discovered to be a creative 
or constructive faculty, is strictly speaking self-consciousness~. 
Self-consciousness appears at first in the selfish or narrowly egoistic 
form of appetite and impulse. The intelligence which claims to mould and 
construe the world of objects — which, in Kant’s phrase, professes to give 
us nature — is implicitly the lord of that world. And that supremacy it 
carries out as appetite — as destruction. The self is but a bundle of wants — 
its supremacy over things is really subjection to them: the satisfaction of 
appetite is baffled by a new desire which leaves it as it was before. The 
development of self-consciousness to a more adequate shape is represented 
by Hegel as taking place through the social struggle for existence. Human 
beings, too, are in the first instance to the uninstructed appetite or the 
primitive self-consciousness (which is simply a succession of individual 
desires for satisfaction of natural want) only things, — adjectival to that 
self’s individual existence. To them, too, his primary relation is to 
appropriate and master them. Might precedes right. But the social struggle 
for existence forces him to recognise something other which is kindred to 
himself, — a limiting principle, another self which has to form an element 


in his calculations, not to be neglected. And gradually, we may suppose, 
the result is the division of humanity into two levels, a ruling lordly class, 
and a class of slaves, — a state of inequality in which each knows that his 
appetite is in some measure checked by a more or less permanent other. 
Lastly, perhaps soonest in the inferior order, there is fashioned the 
perception that its self-seeking in its isolated appetites is subject to an 
abiding authority, a continuing consciousness. There grows up a social self 
— a sense of general humanity and solidarity with other beings — a larger 
self with which each identifies himself, a common ground. Understanding 
was selfish intelligence: practical in the egoistic sense. In the altruistic or 
universal sense practical, a principle social and unifying character, 
intelligence is Reason. 

Thus, Man, beginning as a percipient consciousness, apprehending single 
objects in space and time, and as an appetitive self bent upon single 
gratifications, has ended as a rational being, — a consciousness purged of 
its selfishness and isolation, looking forward openly and impartially on the 
universe of things and beings. He has ceased to be a mere animal, 
swallowed up in the moment and the individual, using his intelligence only 
in selfish satisfactions. He is no longer bound down by the struggle for 
existence, looking on everything as a mere thing, a mere means. He has 
erected himself above himself and above his environment, but that because 
he occupies a point of view at which he and his environment are no longer 
purely antithetical and exclusive. He has reached what is really the moral 
standpoint: the point 1.e. at which he is inspired by a universal self- 
consciousness, and lives in that peaceful world where the antitheses of 
individualities and of outward and inward have ceased to trouble. “The 
natural man,” says Hegel”, “sees in the woman flesh of his flesh: the moral 
and spiritual man sees spirit of his spirit in the moral and spiritual being and 
by its means.” Hitherto we have been dealing with something falling below 


the full truth of mind: the region of immediate sensibility with its thorough 
immersion of mind in body, first of all, and secondly its gradual progress to 
a general standpoint. It is only in the third part of Subjective mind that we 
are dealing with the psychology of a being who in the human sense knows 
and wills, i.e. apprehends general truth, and carries out ideal purposes. 

Thus, for the third time, but now on a higher plane, that of intelligence 
and rationality, is traced the process of development or realisation by which 
reason becomes reasoned knowledge and rational will, a free or 
autonomous intelligence. And, as before, the starting-point, alike in 
theoretical and practical mind, is feeling — or immediate knowledge and 
immediate sense of Ought. The basis of thought is an immediate perception 
— a sensuous affection or given something, and the basis of the idea of a 
general satisfaction is the natural claim to determine the outward existence 
conformably to individual feeling. In intelligent perception or intuition the 
important factor is attention, which raises it above mere passive acceptance 
and awareness of a given fact. Attention thus involves on one hand the 
externality of its object, and on the other affirms its dependence on the act 
of the subject: it sets the objects before and out of itself, in space and time, 
but yet in so doing it shows itself master of the objects. If perception 
presuppose attention, in short, they cease to be wholly outward: we make 
them ours, and the space and time they fill are projected by us. So attended 
to, they are appropriated, inwardised and recollected: they take their place 
in a mental place and mental time: they receive a general or de- 
individualised character in the memory-image. These are retained as mental 
property, but retained actually only in so far they are revivable and revived. 
Such revival is the work of imagination working by the so-called laws of 
association. But the possession of its ideas thus inwardised and recollected 
by the mind is largely a matter of chance. The mind is not really fully 
master of them until it has been able to give them a certain objectivity, by 


replacing the mental image by a vocal, i.e. a sensible sign. By means of 
words, intelligence turns its ideas or representations into quasi-realities: it 
creates a sort of superior sense-world, the world of language, where ideas 
live a potential, which is also an actual, life. Words are sensibles, but they 
are sensibles which completely lose themselves in their meaning. As 
sensibles, they render possible that verbal memory which is the handmaid 
of thought: but which also as merely mechanical can leave thought 
altogether out of account. It is through words that thought is made possible: 
for it alone permits the movement through ideas without being distracted 
through a multitude of associations. In them thought has an instrument 
completely at its own level, but still only a machine, and in memory the 
working of that machine. We think in names, not in general images, but in 
terms which only serve as vehicles for mental synthesis and analysis. 

It is as such a thinking being — a being who can use language, and 
manipulate general concepts or take comprehensive views, that man is a 
rational will. A concept of something to be done — a feeling even of some 
end more or less comprehensive in its quality, is the implication of what can 
be called will. At first indeed its material may be found as immediately 
given and all its volitionality may lie in the circumstance that the intelligent 
being sets this forward as a governing and controlling Ought. Its vehicle, in 
short, may be mere impulse, or inclination, and even passion: but it is the 
choice and the purposive adoption of means to the given end. Gradually it 
attains to the idea of a general satisfaction, or of happiness. And this end 
seems positive and definite. It soon turns out however to be little but a 
prudent and self-denying superiority to particular passions and inclinations 
in the interest of a comprehensive ideal. The free will or intelligence has so 
far only a negative and formal value: it is the perfection of an autonomous 
and freely self-developing mind. Such a mind, which in language has 
acquired the means of realising an intellectual system of things superior to 


the restrictions of sense, and which has emancipated reason from the 
position of slave to inclination, is endued with the formal conditions of 
moral conduct. Such a mind will transform its own primarily physical 
dependence into an image of the law of reason and create the ethical life: 
and in the strength of that establishment will go forth to conquer the world 
into a more and more adequate realisation of the eternal Idea. 


Essay V. Ethics And Politics. 


“’QG)- 


“IN DEALING,” SAYS Hegel, “with the Idea of the State, we must not have 
before our eyes a particular state, or a particular institution: we must rather 
study the Idea, this actual God, on his own account. Every State, however 
bad we may find it according to our principles, however defective we may 
discover this or that feature to be, still contains, particularly if it belongs to 
the mature states of our time, all the essential factors of its existence. But as 
it 1s easier to discover faults than to comprehend the affirmative, people 
easily fall into the mistake of letting individual aspects obscure the intrinsic 
organism of the State itself. The State is no ideal work of art: it stands in the 
everyday world, in the sphere, that is, of arbitrary act, accident, and error, 
and a variety of faults may mar the regularity of its traits. But the ugliest 
man, the criminal, a sick man and a cripple, is after all a living man; the 
affirmative, Life, subsists in spite of the defect: and this affirmative is here 
the theme.” “It is the theme of philosophy,” he adds, “to ascertain the 
substance which is immanent in the show of the temporal and transient, and 
the eternal which is present.” 


(i.) Hegel as a Political Critic. 


But if this is true, it is also to be remembered that the philosopher is, like 
other men, the son of his age, and estimates the value of reality from 
preconceptions and aspirations due to his generation. The historical 
circumstances of his nation as well as the personal experiences of his life 
help to determine his horizon, even in the effort to discover the hidden pulse 


and movement of the social organism. This is specially obvious in political 
philosophy. The conception of ethics and politics which is presented in the 
Encyclopaedia was in 1820 produced with more detail as the Grundlinien 
der Philosophie des Rechts. Appearing, as it did, two years after his 
appointment to a professorship at Berlin, and in the midst of a political 
struggle between the various revolutionary and conservative powers and 
parties of Germany, the book became, and long remained, a target for 
embittered criticism. The so-called War of Liberation or national movement 
to shake off the French yoke was due to a coalition of parties, and had 
naturally been in part supported by tendencies and aims which went far 
beyond the ostensive purpose either of leaders or of combatants. 
Aspirations after a freer state were entwined with radical and socialistic 
designs to reform the political hierarchy of the Fatherland: high ideals and 
low vulgarities were closely intermixed: and the noble enthusiasm of youth 
was occasionally played on by criminal and anarchic intriguers. In a strong 
and wise and united Germany some of these schemes might have been 
tolerated. But strength, wisdom, and unity were absent. In the existing 
tension between Austria and Prussia for the leadership, in the ill-adapted 
and effete constitutions of the several principalities which were yet 
expected to realise the advance which had taken place in society and ideas 
during the last thirty years, the outlook on every hand seemed darker and 
more threatening than it might have otherwise done. Governments, which 
had lost touch with their peoples, suspected conspiracy and treason: and a 
party in the nation credited their rulers with gratuitous designs against 
private liberty and rights. There was a vast but ill-defined enthusiasm in the 
breasts of the younger world, and it was shared by many of their teachers. It 
seemed to their immense aspirations that the war of liberation had failed of 
its true object and left things much as they were. The volunteers had not 
fought for the political systems of Austria or Prussia, or for the three-and- 


thirty princes of Germany: but for ideas, vague, beautiful, stimulating. To 
such a mood the continuance of the old system was felt as a cruel deception 
and a reaction. The governments on their part had not realised the full 
importance of the spirit that had been aroused, and could not at a moment’s 
notice set their house in order, even had there been a clearer outlook for 
reform than was offered. They too had suffered, and had realised their 
insecurity: and were hardly in a mood to open their gates to the enemy. 
Coming on such a situation of affairs, Hegel’s book would have been 
likely in any case to provoke criticism. For it took up a line of political 
theory which was little in accord with the temper of the age. The conception 
of the state which it expounded is not far removed in essentials from the 
conception which now dominates the political life of the chief European 
nations. But in his own time it came upon ears which were naturally 
disposed to misconceive it. It was unacceptable to the adherents of the 
ancien régime, as much as to the liberals. It was declared by one party to be 
a glorification of the Prussian state: by another to rationalise the sanctities 
of authority. It was pointed out that the new professor was a favourite of the 
leading minister, that his influence was dominant in scholastic 
appointments, and that occasional gratuities from the crown proved his 
acceptability. A contemporary professor, Fries, remarked that Hegel’s 
theory of the state had grown “not in the gardens of science but on the 
dung-hill of servility.” Hegel himself was aware that he had planted a blow 
in the face of a “shallow and pretentious sect,” and that his book had “given 
great offence to the demagogic folk.” Alike in religious and political life he 
was impatient of sentimentalism, of rhetorical feeling, of wordy enthusiasm. 
A positive storm of scorn burst from him at much-promising and little- 
containing declamation that appealed to the pathos of ideas, without sense 
of the complex work of construction and the system of principles which 
were needed to give them reality. His impatience of demagogic gush led 


him (in the preface) into a tactless attack on Fries, who was at the moment 
in disgrace for his participation in the demonstration at the Wartburg. It led 
him to an attack on the bumptiousness of those who held that conscientious 
conviction was ample justification for any proceeding: — an attack which 
opponents were not unwilling to represent as directed against the principle 
of conscience itself. 

Yet Hegel’s views on the nature of political unity were not new. Their 
nucleus had been formed nearly twenty years before. In the years that 
immediately followed the French revolution he had gone through the usual 
anarchic stage of intelligent youth. He had wondered whether humanity 
might not have had a nobler destiny, had fate given supremacy to some 
heresy rather than the orthodox creed of Christendom. He had seen religion 
in the past “teaching what despotism wished, — contempt of the human 
race, its incapacity for anything good™.” But his earliest reflections on 
political power belong to a later date, and are inspired, not so much by the 
vague ideals of humanitarianism, as by the spirit of national patriotism. 
They are found in a “Criticism of the German Constitution” apparently 
dating from the year 1802”. It is written after the peace of Lunéville had 
sealed for Germany the loss of her provinces west of the Rhine, and 
subsequent to the disasters of the German arms at Hohenlinden and 
Marengo. It is almost contemporaneous with the measures of 1803 and 
1804, which affirmed the dissolution of the “Holy Roman Empire” of 
German name. The writer of this unpublished pamphlet sees his country in 
a situation almost identical with that which Macchiavelli saw around him in 
Italy. It is abused by petty despots, distracted by mean _ particularist 
ambitions, at the mercy of every foreign power. It was such a scene which, 
as Hegel recalls, had prompted and justified the drastic measures proposed 
in the Prince, — measures which have been ill-judged by the closet 
moralist, but evince the high statesmanship of the Florentine. In the Prince, 


an intelligent reader can see “the enthusiasm of patriotism underlying the 
cold and dispassionate doctrines.” Macchiavelli dared to declare that Italy 
must become a state, and to assert that “there is no higher duty for a state 
than to maintain itself, and to punish relentlessly every author of anarchy, 
— the supreme, and perhaps sole political crime.” And like teaching, Hegel 
adds, is needed for Germany. Only, he concludes, no mere demonstration of 
the insanity of utter separation of the particular from his kin will ever 
succeed in converting the particularists from their conviction of the 
absoluteness of personal and private rights. “Insight and intelligence always 
excite so much distrust that force alone avails to justify them; then man 
yields them obedience”.” 

“The German political edifice,” says the writer, “is nothing else but the 
sum of the rights which the single parts have withdrawn from the whole; 
and this justice, which is ever on the watch to prevent the state having any 
power left, 1s the essence of the constitution.” The Peace of Westphalia had 
but served to constitute or stereotype anarchy: the German empire had by 
that instrument divested itself of all rights of political unity, and thrown 
itself on the goodwill of its members. What then, it may be asked, is, in 
Hegel’s view, the indispensable minimum essential to a state? And the 
answer will be, organised strength, — a central and united force. “The 
strength of a country lies neither in the multitude of its inhabitants and 
fighting men, nor in its fertility, nor in its size, but solely in the way its parts 
are by reasonable combination made a single political force enabling 
everything to be used for the common defence.” Hegel speaks scornfully of 
“the philanthropists and moralists who decry politics as an endeavour and 
an art to seek private utility at the cost of right”: he tells them that “‘it is 
foolish to oppose the interest or (as it is expressed by the more morally- 
obnoxious word) the utility of the state to its right”: that the “rights of a 
state are the utility of the state as established and recognised by compacts”: 


and that “war” (which they would fain abolish or moralise) “has to decide 
not which of the rights asserted by either party is the true right (— for both 
parties have a true right), but which right has to give way to the other.” 

It is evident from these propositions that Hegel takes that view of 
political supremacy which has been associated with the name of Hobbes. 
But his views also reproduce the Platonic king of men, “who can rule and 
dare not lie.” “All states,” he declares, “are founded by the sublime force of 
great men, not by physical strength. The great man has something in his 
features which others would gladly call their lord. They obey him against 
their will. Their immediate will is his will, but their conscious will is 
otherwise.... This is the prerogative of the great man to ascertain and to 
express the absolute will. All gather round his banner. He is their God.” 
“The state,” he says again, “is the self-certain absolute mind which 
recognises no definite authority but its own: which acknowledges no 
abstract rules of good and bad, shameful and mean, craft and deception.” So 
also Hobbes describes the prerogatives of the sovereign Leviathan. But the 
Hegelian God immanent in the state is a higher power than Hobbes knows: 
he is no mortal, but in his truth an immortal God. He speaks by (what in this 
early essay is called) the Absolute Government”: the government of the 
Law — the true impersonal sovereign, — distinct alike from the single ruler 
and the multitude of the ruled. “It is absolutely only universality as against 
particular. As this absolute, ideal, universal, compared to which everything 
else is a particular, it is the phenomenon of God. Its words are his decision, 
and it can appear and exist under no other form.... The Absolute 
government is divine, self-sanctioned and not made.” The real strength — 
the real connecting-mean which gives life to sovereign and to subject — is 
intelligence free and entire, independent both of what individuals feel and 
believe and of the quality of the ruler. “The spiritual bond,” he says in a 
lower form of speech, “is public opinion: it is the true legislative body, 


national assembly, declaration of the universal will which lives in the 
execution of all commands.” This still small voice of public opinion is the 
true and real parliament: not literally making laws, but revealing them. If 
we ask, where does this public opinion appear and how does it disengage 
itself from the masses of partisan judgment? Hegel answers, — and to the 
surprise of those who have not entered into the spirit of his age® — it is 
embodied in the Aged and the Priests. Both of these have ceased to live in 
the real world: they are by nature and function disengaged from the 
struggles of particular existence, have risen above the divergencies of social 
classes. They breathe the ether of pure contemplation. “The sunset of life 
gives them mystical lore,” or at least removes from old age the distraction 
of selfishness: while the priest is by function set apart from the divisions of 
human interest. Understood in a large sense, Hegel’s view is that the real 
voice of experience is elicited through those who have attained indifference 
to the distorting influence of human parties, and who see life steadily and 
whole. 

If this utterance shows the little belief Hegel had in the ordinary methods 
of legislation through “representative” bodies, and hints that the real 
substance of political life is deeper than the overt machinery of political 
operation, it is evident that this theory of “divine right” is of a different 
stamp from what used to go under that name. And, again, though the power 
of the central state is indispensable, he is far from agreeing with the so- 
called bureaucratic view that “a state is a machine with a single spring 
which sets in motion all the rest of the machinery.” “Everything,” he says, 
“which is not directly required to organise and maintain the force for giving 
security without and within must be left by the central government to the 
freedom of the citizens. Nothing ought to be so sacred in the eyes of a 
government as to leave alone and to protect, without regard to utilities, the 
free action of the citizens in such matters as do not affect its fundamental 


aim: for this freedom is itself sacred.” He is no friend of paternal 
bureaucracy. “The pedantic craving to settle every detail, the mean jealousy 
against estates and corporations administrating and directing their own 
affairs, the base fault-finding with all independent action on the part of the 
citizens, even when it has no immediate bearing on the main political 
interest, has been decked out with reasons to show that no penny of public 
expenditure, made for a country of twenty or thirty millions’ population, 
can be laid out, without first being, not permitted, but commanded, 
controlled and revised by the supreme government.” You can see, he 
remarks, in the first village after you enter Prussian territory the lifeless and 
wooden routine which prevails. The whole country suffers also from the 
way religion has been mixed up with political rights, and a particular creed 
pronounced by law indispensable both for sovereign and full-privileged 
subject. In a word, the unity and vigour of the state is quite compatible with 
considerable latitude and divergence in laws and judicature, in the 
imposition and levying of taxes, in language, manners, civilisation and 
religion. Equality in all these points is desirable for social unity: but it is not 
indispensable for political strength. 

This decided preference for the unity of the state against the system of 
checks and counterchecks, which sometimes goes by the name of a 
constitution, came out clearly in Hegel’s attitude in discussing the dispute 
between the Wurtembergers and their sovereign in 1815-16. Wurtemberg, 
with its complicated aggregation of local laws, had always been a paradise 
of lawyers, and the feudal rights or privileges of the local oligarchies — the 
so-called “good old law” — were the boast of the country. All this had 
however been aggravated by the increase of territory received in 1805: and 
the king, following the examples set by France and even by Bavaria, 
promulgated of his own grace a “constitution” remodelling the electoral 
system of the country. Immediately an outcry burst out against the attempt 


to destroy the ancient liberties. Uhland tuned his lyre to the popular cry: 
Rickert sang on the king’s side. To Hegel the contest presented itself as a 
struggle between the attachment to traditional rights, merely because they 
are old, and the resolution to carry out reasonable reform whether it be 
agreeable to the reformed or not: or rather he saw in it resistance of 
particularism, of separation, clinging to use and wont, and basing itself on 
formal pettifogging objections, against the spirit of organisation. Anything 
more he declined to see. And probably he was right in ascribing a large part 
of the opposition to inertia, to vanity and self-interest, combined with the 
want of political perception of the needs of Wiirtemberg and Germany. But 
on the other hand, he failed to remember the insecurity and danger of such 

“sifts of the Danai”: he forgot the sense of free-born men that a constitution 
is not something to be granted (octroyé) as a grace, but something that must 
come by the spontaneous act of the innermost self of the community. He 
dealt rather with the formal arguments which were used to refuse progress, 
than with the underlying spirit which prompted the opposition. 

The philosopher lives (as Plato has well reminded us) too exclusively 
within the ideal. Bent on the essential nucleus of institutions, he attaches but 
slight importance to the variety of externals, and fails to realise the practice 
of the law-courts. He forgets that what weighs lightly in logic, may turn the 
scale in real life and experience. For feeling and sentiment he has but scant 
respect: he is brusque and uncompromising: and cannot realise all the 
difficulties and dangers that beset the Idea in the mazes of the world, and 
may ultimately quite alter a plan which at first seemed independent of petty 
details. Better than other men perhaps he recognises in theory how the mere 
universal only exists complete in an individual shape: but more than other 
men he forgets these truths of insight, when the business of life calls for 
action or for judgment. He cannot at a moment’s notice remember that he 1s, 


if not, as Cicero says, in faece Romuli, the member of a degenerate 


commonwealth, at least living in a world where good and evil are not, as 


logic presupposes, sharply divided but intricately intertwined. 


(11.) The Ethics and Religion of the State. 


This idealism of political theory is illustrated by the sketch of the Ethical 
Life which he drew up about 1802. Under the name of “Ethical System” it 
presents in concentrated or undeveloped shape the doctrine which 
subsequently swelled into the “Philosophy of Mind.” At a later date he 
worked out more carefully as introduction the psychological genesis of 
moral and intelligent man, and he separated out more distinctly as a sequel 
the universal powers which give to social life its higher characters. In the 
earlier sketch the Ethical Part stands by itself, with the consequence that 
Ethics bears a meaning far exceeding all that had been lately called moral. 
The word “moral” itself he avoids™. It savours of excessive subjectivity, of 
struggle, of duty and conscience. It has an ascetic ring about it — an aspect 
of negation, which seeks for abstract holiness, and turns its back on human 
nature. Kant’s words opposing duty to inclination, and implying that moral 
goodness involves a struggle, an antagonism, a victory, seem to him (and to 
his time) one-sided. That aspect of negation accordingly which Kant 
certainly began with, and which Schopenhauer magnified until it became 
the all-in-all of Ethics, Hegel entirely subordinates. Equally little does he 
like the emphasis on the supremacy of insight, intention, conscience: they 
lead, he thinks, to a view which holds the mere fact of conviction to be all- 
important, as if it mattered not what we thought and believed and did, so 
long as we were sincere in our belief. All this emphasis on the good-will, on 
the imperative of duty, on the rights of conscience, has, he admits, its 
justification in certain circumstances, as against mere legality, or mere 


natural instinctive goodness; but it has been overdone. Above all, it errs by 


an excess of individualism. It springs from an attitude of reflection, — in 
which the individual, isolated in his conscious and superficial individuality, 
yet tries — but probably tries in vain — to get somewhat in touch with a 
universal which he has allowed to slip outside him, forgetting that it is the 
heart and substance of his life. Kant, indeed, hardly falls under this 
condemnation. For he aims at showing that the rational will inevitably 
creates as rational a law or universal; that the individual act becomes self- 
regulative, and takes its part in constituting a system or realm of duty. 

Still, on the whole, “morality” in this narrower sense belongs to an age 
of reflection, and is formal or nominal goodness rather than the genuine and 
full reality. It is the protest against mere instinctive or customary virtue, 
which is but compliance with traditional authority, and compliance with it 
as if it were a sort of quasi-natural law. Moralising reflection is the 
awakening of subjectivity and of a deeper personality. The age which thus 
precedes morality is not an age in which kindness, or love, or generosity is 
unknown. And if Hegel says that “Morality,” strictly so called, began with 
Socrates, he does not thereby accuse the pre-Socratic Greeks of inhumanity. 
But what he does say is that such ethical life as existed was in the main a 
thing of custom and law: of law, moreover, which was not set objectively 
forward, but left still in the stage of uncontradicted usage, a custom which 
was a second nature, part of the essential and quasi-physical ordinance of 
life. The individual had not yet learned to set his self-consciousness against 
these usages and ask for their justification. These are like the so-called law 
of the Medes and Persians which alters not: customs of immemorial 
antiquity and unquestionable sway. They are part of a system of things with 
which for good or evil the individual is utterly identified, bound as it were 
hand and foot. These are, as a traveller says‘, “oral and unwritten 
traditions which teach that certain rules of conduct are to be observed under 
certain penalties; and without the aid of fixed records, or the intervention of 


a succession of authorised depositaries and expounders, these laws have 
been transmitted to father and son, through unknown generations, and are 
fixed in the minds of the people as sacred and unalterable.” 

The antithesis then in Hegel, as in Kant, is between Law and Morality, or 
rather Legality and Morality, — two abstractions to which human 
development is alternately prone to attach supreme importance. The first 
stage in the objectivation of intelligence or in the evolution of personality is 
the constitution of mere, abstract, or strict right. It is the creation of 
institutions and uniformities, i.e. of laws, or rights, which express definite 
and stereotyped modes of behaviour. Or, if we look at it from the 
individual’s standpoint, we may say his consciousness awakes to find the 
world parcelled out under certain rules and divisions, which have objective 
validity, and govern him with the same absolute authority as do the 
circumstances of physical nature. Under their influence every rank and 
individual is alike forced to bow: to each his place and function is assigned 
by an order or system which claims an inviolable and eternal supremacy. It 
is not the same place and function for each: but for each the position and 
duties are predetermined in this metaphysically-physical order. The 
situation and its duties have been created by super-human and natural 
ordinance. As the Platonic myth puts it, each order in the social hierarchy 
has been framed underground by powers that turned out men of gold, and 
silver, and baser metal: or as the Norse legend tells, they are the successive 
offspring of the white God, Heimdal, in his dealings with womankind. 

The central idea of the earlier social world is the supremacy of rights — 
but not of right. The sum (for it cannot be properly called a system) of 
rights is a self-subsistent world, to which man is but a servant; and a second 
peculiarity of it is its inequality. If all are equal before the laws, this only 
means here that the laws, with their absolute and thorough inequality, are 
indifferent to the real and personal diversities of individuals. Even the so- 


called equality of primitive law is of the “Eye-for-eye, Tooth-for-tooth” 
kind; it takes no note of special circumstances; it looks abstractly and rudely 
at facts, and maintains a hard and fast uniformity, which seems the height of 
unfaimess. Rule stands by rule, usage beside usage, — a mere aggregate or 
multitude of petty tyrants, reduced to no unity or system, and each pressing 
with all the weight of an absolute mandate. The pettiest bit of ceremonial 
law is here of equal dignity with the most far-reaching principle of political 
obligation. 

In the essay already referred to, Hegel has designated something 
analogous to this as Natural or Physical Ethics, or as Ethics in its relative or 
comparative stage. Here Man first shows his superiority to nature, or enters 
on his properly ethical function, by transforming the physical world into his 
possession. He makes himself the lord of natural objects — stamping them 
as his, and not their own, making them his permanent property, his tools, his 
instruments of exchange and production. The fundamental ethical act is 
appropriation by labour, and the first ethical world is the creation of an 
economic system, the institution of property. For property, or at least 
possession and appropriation, is the dominant idea, with its collateral and 
sequent principles. And at first, even human beings are treated on the same 
method as other things: as objects in a world of objects or aggregate of 
things: as things to be used and acquired, as means and instruments, — not 
in any sense as ends in themselves. It is a world in which the relation of 
master and slave is dominant, — where owner and employer is set in 
antithesis against his tools and chattels. But the Nemesis of his act issues in 
making the individual the servant of his so-called property. He has become 
an objective power by submitting himself to objectivity: he has literally put 
himself into the object he has wrought, and is now a thing among things: for 
what he owns, what he has appropriated, determines what he is. The real 
powers in the world thus established are the laws of possession-holding: the 


laws dominate man: and he is only freed from dependence on casual 
externals, by making himself thoroughly the servant of his possessions. 

The only salvation, and it is but imperfect, that can be reached on this 
stage is by the family union. The sexual tie, is at first entirely on a level 
with the other arrangements of the sphere. The man or woman is but a 
chattel and a tool; a casual appropriation which gradually is transformed 
into a permanent possession and a permanent bond. But, as the family 
constituted itself, it helped to afford a promise of better things. An ideal 
interest — the religion of the household — extending beyond the 
individual, and beyond the moment, — binding past and present, and 
parents to offspring, gave a new character to the relation of property. 
Parents and children form a unity, which overrides and essentially 
permeates their “difference” from each other: there is no exchange, no 
contract, nor, in the stricter sense, property between the members. In the 
property-idea they are lifted out of their isolation, and in the continuity of 
family life there is a certain analogue of immortality. But, says Hegel, 
“though the family be the highest totality of which Nature is capable, the 
absolute identity is in it still inward, and is not instituted in absolute form; 
and hence, too, the reproduction of the totality is an appearance, the 
appearance of the children*®.” “The power and the intelligence, the 
‘difference’ of the parents, stands in inverse proportion to the youth and 
vigour of the child: and these two sides of life flee from and are sequent on 
each other, and are reciprocally external*.” Or, as we may put it, the god of 
the family is a departed ancestor, a ghost in the land of the dead: it has not 
really a continuous and unified life. In such a state of society — a state of 
nature — and in its supreme form, the family, there is no adequate principle 
which though real shall still give ideality and unity to the self-isolating 
aspects of life. There is wanted something which shall give expression to its 
“indifference,” which shall control the tendency of this partial moralisation 


to sink at every moment into individuality, and lift it from its immersion in 
nature. Family life and economic groups ( — for these two, which Hegel 
subsequently separates, are here kept close together) need an ampler and 
wider life to keep them from stagnating in their several selfishnesses. 

This freshening and corrective influence they get in the first instance 
from deeds of violence and crime. Here is the “negative unsettling” of the 
narrow fixities, of the determinate conditions or relationships into which the 
preceding processes of labour and acquisition have tended to stereotype life. 
The harsh restriction brings about its own undoing. Man may subject 
natural objects to his formative power, but the wild rage of senseless 
devastation again and again bursts forth to restore the original formlessness. 
He may build up his own pile of wealth, store up his private goods, but the 
thief and the robber with the instincts of barbarian socialism tread on his 
steps: and every stage of appropriation has for its sequel a crop of acts of 
dispossession. He may secure by accumulation his future life; but the 
murderer for gain’s sake cuts it short. And out of all this as a necessary 
consequence stands avenging justice. And in the natural world of ethics — 
where true moral life has not yet arisen — this is mere retaliation or the /ex 
talionis; — the beginning of an endless series of vengeance and counter- 
vengeance, the blood-feud. Punishment, in the stricter sense of the term, — 
which looks both to antecedents and effects in character — cannot yet come 
into existence; for to punish there must be something superior to 
individualities, an ethical idea embodied in an institution, to which the 
injurer and the injured alike belong. But as yet punishment is only 
vengeance, the personal and natural equivalent, the physical reaction 
against injury, perhaps regulated and formulated by custom and usage, but 
not essentially altered from its purely retaliatory character. These crimes — 
or transgressions — are thus by Hegel quaintly conceived as storms which 
clear the air — which shake the individualist out of his slumber. The scene 


in which transgression thus acts is that of the so-called state of nature, 
where particularism was rampant: where moral right was not, but only the 
right of nature, of pre-occupation, of the stronger, of the first maker and 
discoverer. Crime is thus the “dialectic” which shakes the fixity of practical 
arrangements, and calls for something in which the idea of a higher unity, a 
permanent substance of life, shall find realisation. 

The “positive supersession*‘ of individualism and naturalism in ethics 
is by Hegel called “Absolute Ethics.” Under this title he describes the ethics 
and religion of the state — a religion which is immanent in the community, 
and an ethics which rises superior to particularity. The picture he draws is a 
romance fashioned upon the model of the Greek commonwealth as that had 
been idealised by Greek literature and by the longings of later ages for a 
freer life. It is but one of the many modes in which Helena — to quote 
Goethe — has fascinated the German Faust. He dreams himself away from 
the prosaic worldliness of a German municipality to the unfading splendour 
of the Greek city with its imagined coincidence of individual will with 
universal purpose. There is in such a commonwealth no pain of surrender 
and of sacrifice, and no subsequent compensation: for, at the very moment 
of resigning self-will to common aims, he enjoys it retained with the added 
zest of self-expansion. He is not so left to himself as to feel from beyond the 
restraint of a law which controls — even if it wisely and well controls — 
individual effort. There is for his happy circumstances no possibility of 
doing otherwise. Or, it may be, Hegel has reminiscences from the ideals of 
other nations than the Greek. He recalls the Israelite depicted by the Law- 
adoring psalmist, whose delight is to do the will of the Lord, whom the zeal 
of God’s house has consumed, whose whole being runs on in one pellucid 
stream with the universal and eternal stream of divine commandment. Such 
a frame of spirit, where the empirical consciousness with all its soul and 


strength and mind identifies its mission into conformity with the absolute 


order, is the mood of absolute Ethics. It is what some have spoken of as the 
True life, as the Eternal life; in it, says Hegel, the individual exists auf 
ewige Weise, as it were sub specie aeternitatis: his life is hid with his 
fellows in the common life of his people. His every act, and thought, and 
will, get their being and significance from a reality which is established in 
him as a permanent spirit. It 1s there that he, in the fuller sense, attains 
avtapKeta, or finds himself no longer a mere part, but an ideal totality. This 
totality is realised under the particular form of a Nation (Volk), which in the 
visible sphere represents (or rather is, as a particular) the absolute and 
infinite. Such a unity is neither the mere sum of isolated individuals, nor a 
mere majority ruling by numbers: but the fraternal and organic 
commonwealth which brings all classes and all rights from their 
particularistic independence into an ideal identity and indifference. Here 
all are not merely equal before the laws: but the law itself is a living and 
organic unity, self-correcting, subordinating and organising, and no longer 
merely defining individual privileges and so-called liberties. “In such 
conjunction of the universal with the particularity lies the divinity of a 
nation: or, if we give this universal a separate place in our ideas, it is the 
God of the nation.” But in this complete accordance between concept and 
intuition, between visible and invisible, where symbol and significate are 
one, religion and ethics are indistinguishable. It is the old conception (and 
in its highest sense) of Theocracy"%. God is the national head and the 
national life: and in him all individuals have their “difference” rendered 
“indifferent.” “Such an ethical life is absolute truth, for untruth is only in 
the fixture of a single mode: but in the everlasting being of the nation all 
singleness is superseded. It is absolute culture; for in the eternal is the real 
and empirical annihilation and prescription of all limited modality. It is 
absolute disinterestedness: for in the eternal there is nothing private and 
personal. It, and each of its movements, is the highest beauty: for beauty is 


but the eternal made actual and given concrete shape. It 1s without pain, and 
blessed: for in it all difference and all pain is superseded. It is the divine, 
absolute, real, existing and being, under no veil; nor need one first raise it 
up into the ideality of divinity, and extract it from the appearance and 
empirical intuition; but it is, and immediately, absolute intuition.” 

If we compare this language with the statement of the Encyclopaedia we 
can see how for the moment Hegel’s eye is engrossed with the glory of the 
ideal nation. In it, the moral life embraces and is co-extensive with religion, 
art and science: practice and theory are at one: life in the idea knows none 
of those differences which, in the un-ideal world, make art and morality 
often antithetical, and set religion at variance with science. It is, as we have 
said, a memory of Greek and perhaps Hebrew ideals. Or rather it is by the 
help of such memories the affirmation of the essential unity of life — the 
true, complete, many-sided life — which is the presupposition and idea that 
culture and morals rest upon and from which they get their supreme 
sanction, i.e. their constitutive principle and unity. Even in_ the 
Encyclopaedia“ Hegel endeavours to guard against the severance of 
morality and art and philosophy which may be rashly inferred in 
consequence of his serial order of treatment. “Religion,” he remarks, “is the 
very substance of the moral life itself and of the state.... The ethical life is 
the divine spirit indwelling in consciousness, as it is actually present in a 
nation and its individual members.” Yet, as we see, there is a distinction. 
The process of history carries out a judgment on nation after nation, and 
reveals the divine as not only immanent in the ethical life but as ever 
expanding the limited national spirit till it become a spirit of universal 
humanity. Still — and this is perhaps for each time always the more 
important — the national unity — not indeed as a multitude, nor as a 
majority — is the supreme real appearance of the Eternal and Absolute. 


Having thus described the nation as an organic totality, he goes on to 
point out that the political constitution shows this character by forming a 
triplicity of political orders. In one of these there is but a silent, practical 
identity, in faith and trust, with the totality: in the second there is a thorough 
disruption of interest into particularity: and in the third, there is a living and 
intellectual identity or indifference, which combines the widest range of 
individual development with the completest unity of political loyalty. This 
last order is that which lives in conscious identification of private with 
public duty: all that it does has a universal and public function. Such a body 
is the ideal Nobility — the nobility which is the servus servorum Dei, the 
supreme servant of humanity. Its function is to maintain general interests, to 
give the other orders (peasantry and industrials) security, — receiving in 
return from these others the means of subsistence. Noblesse oblige gives the 
death-blow to particular interests, and imposes the duty of exhibiting, in the 
clearest form, the supreme reality of absolute morality, and of being to the 
rest an unperturbed ideal of aesthetic, ethical, religious, and philosophical 
completeness. 

It is here alone, in this estate which is absolutely disinterested, that the 
virtues appear in their true light. To the ordinary moralising standpoint they 
seem severally to be, in their separation, charged with independent value. 
But from the higher point of view the existence, and still more the 
accentuation of single virtues, is a mark of incompleteness. Even quality, it 
has been said, involves its defects: it can only shine by eclipsing or 
reflecting something else. The completely moral is not the sum of the 
several virtues, but the reduction of them to indifference. It is thus that 
when Plato tries to get at the unity of virtue, their aspect of difference tends 
to be subordinated. “The movement of absolute morality runs through all 
the virtues, but settles fixedly in none.” It is more than love to fatherland, 
and nation, and laws: — that still implies a relation to something and 


involves a difference. For love — the mortal passion, where “self is not 
annulled’? — 1s the process of approximation, while unity is not yet attained, 
but wished and aimed at: and when it is complete — and become “such love 
as spirits know/3“ — it gives place to a calmer rest and an active 
immanence. The absolute morality is /ife in the fatherland and for the 
nation. In the individual however it is the process upward and inward _ that 
we see, not the consummation. Then the identity appears as an ideal, as a 
tendency not yet accomplished to its end, a possibility not yet made fully 
actual. At bottom — in the divine substance in which the individual inheres 
— the identity is present: but in the appearance, we have only the passage 
from possible to actual, a passage which has the aspect of a struggle. Hence 
the moral act appears as a virtue, with merit or desert. It is accordingly the 
very characteristic of virtue to signalise its own incompleteness: it emerges 
into actuality only through antagonism, and with a taint of imperfection 
clinging to it. Thus, in the field of absolute morality, if the virtues appear, it 
is only in their transiency. If they were undisputedly real in morality, they 
would not separately show. To feel that you have done well implies that you 
have not done wholly well: self-gratulation in meritorious deed is the re- 
action from the shudder at feeling that the self was not wholly good. 

The essential unity of virtue — its negative character as regards all the 
empirical variety of virtues — is seen in the excellences required by the 
needs of war. These military requirements demonstrate the mere relativity 
and therefore non-virtuousness of the special virtues. They equally protest 
against the common beliefs in the supreme dignity of labour and its utilities. 
But if bravery or soldierlike virtue be essentially a virtue of virtues, it is 
only a negative virtue after all. It is the blast of the universal sweeping away 
all the habitations and fixed structures of particularist life. If it is a unity of 
virtue, it is only a negative unity — an indifference. If it avoid the 
parcelling of virtue into a number of imperfect and sometimes contradictory 


parts, it does so only to present a bare negation. The soldier, therefore, if in 
potentiality the unity of all the virtues, may tend in practice to represent the 
ability to do without any of them. 

The home of these “relative” virtues — of morality in the ordinary sense 
— 1s the life of the second order in the commonwealth: the order of industry 
and commerce. In this sphere the idea of the universal is gradually lost to 
view: it becomes, says Hegel, only a thought or a creature of the mind, 
which does not affect practice. The materialistic worker of civilisation does 
not see further than the empirical existence of individuals: his horizon is 
limited by the family, and his final ideal is a competency of comfort in 
possessions and revenues. The supreme universal to which he attains as the 
climax of his evolution is only money. But it is only with the vaster 
development of commerce that this terrible consequence ensues. At first as 
a mere individual, he has higher aims, though not the highest. He has a 
limited ideal determined by his special sphere of work. To win respect — 
the character for a limited truthfulness and honesty and skilful work — is 
his ambition. He lives in a conceit of his performance — his utility — the 
esteem of his special circle. To his commercial soul the military order is a 
scarecrow and a nuisance: military honour is but trash. Yet if his range of 
idea is narrow and engrossing in details, his aim is to get worship, to be 
recognised as the best in his little sphere. But with the growth of the trading 
spirit his character changes: he becomes the mere capitalist, 1s 
denationalised, has no definite work and can claim no individualised 
function. Money now measures all things: it is the sole ultimate reality. It 
transforms everything into a relation of contract: even vengeance 1s equated 
in terms of money. Its motto is, The Exchanges must be honoured, though 
honour and morality may go to the dogs. So far as it is concerned, there is 
no nation, but a federation of shopkeepers. Such an one is the bourgeois 
(the Burger, as distinct from the peasant or Bauer and the Adel). As an 


artisan — i.e. a mere industrial, he knows no country, but at best the 
reputation and interest of his own guild-union with its partial object. He is 
narrow, but honest and respectable. As a mere commercial agent, he knows 
no country: his field is the world, but the world not in its concreteness and 
variety, but in the abstract aspect of a money-bag and an exchange. The 
larger totality is indeed not altogether out of sight. But if he contribute to 
the needy, either his sacrifice is lifeless in proportion as it becomes general, 
or loses generality as it becomes lively. As regards his general services to 
the great life of his national state“, they are unintelligently and perhaps 
grudgingly rendered. 

Of the peasant order Hegel has less to say. On one side the “country” as 
opposed to the “town” has a closer natural sympathy with the common and 
general interest: and the peasantry is the undifferentiated, solid and sound, 
basis of the national life. It forms the submerged mass, out of which the best 
soldiers are made, and which out of the depths of earth brings forward 
nourishment as well as all the materials of elementary necessity. 
Faithfulness and loyalty are its virtues: but it is personal allegiance to a 
commanding superior, — not to a law or a general view — for the peasant 
is weak in comprehensive intelligence, though shrewd in detailed 
observation. 

Of the purely political function of the state Hegel in this sketch says 
almost nothing. But under the head of the general government of the state 
he deals with its social functions. For a moment he refers to the well-known 
distinction of the legislative, judicial and executive powers. But it is only to 
remark that “in every governmental act all three are conjoined. They are 
abstractions, none of which can get a reality of its own, — which, in other 
words, cannot be constituted and organised as powers. Legislation, 
judicature, and executive are something completely formal, empty, and 
contentless.... Whether the others are or are not bare abstractions, empty 


activities, depends entirely on the executive power; and this is absolutely 
the government”’.” Treating government as the organic movement by 
which the universal and the particular in the commonwealth come into 
relations, he finds that it presents three forms, or gives rise to three systems. 
The highest and last of these is the “educational” system. By this he 
understands all that activity by which the intelligence of the state tries 
directly to mould and guide the character and fortunes of 1ts members: all 
the means of culture and discipline, whether in general or for individuals, 
all training to public function, to truthfulness, to good manners. Under the 
same head come conquest and colonisation as state agencies. The second 
system is the judicial, which instead of, like the former, aiming at the 
formation or reformation of its members is satisfied by subjecting 
individual transgression to a process of rectification by the general 
principle. With regard to the system of judicature, Hegel argues for a variety 
of procedure to suit different ranks, and for a corresponding modification 
of penalties. “Formal rigid equality is just what does not spare the character. 
The same penalty which in one estate brings no infamy causes in another a 
deep and irremediable hurt.” And with regard to the after life of the 
transgressor who has borne his penalty: “Punishment is the reconciliation of 
the law with itself. No further reproach for his crime can be addressed to the 
person who has undergone his punishment. He is restored to membership of 
his estate.” 

In the first of the three systems, the economic system, or “System of 
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wants,” the state seems at first hardly to appear in its universal and 
controlling function at all. Here the individual depends for the satisfaction 
of his physical needs on a blind, unconscious destiny, on the obscure and 
incalculable properties of supply and demand in the whole interconnexion 
of commodities. But even this is not all. With the accumulation of wealth in 


inequality, and the growth of vast capitals, there is substituted for the 


dependence of the individual on the general resultant of a vast number of 
agencies a dependence on one enormously rich individual, who can control 
the physical destinies of a nation. But a nation, truly speaking, is there no 
more. The industrial order has parted into a mere abstract workman on one 
hand, and the grande richesse on the other. “It has lost its capacity of an 
organic absolute intuition and of respect for the divine — external though 
its divinity be: and there sets in the bestiality of contempt for all that is 
noble. The mere wisdomless universal, the mass of wealth, is the essential: 
and the ethical principle, the absolute bond of the nation, is vanished; and 
the nation is dissolved“*.” 

It would be a long and complicated task to sift, in these ill-digested but 
profound suggestions, the real meaning from the formal statement. They 
are, like Utopia, beyond the range of practical politics. The modern reader, 
whose political conceptions are limited by contemporary circumstance, may 
find them archaic, medieval, quixotic. But for those who behind the words 
and forms can see the substance and the idea, they will perhaps come nearer 
the conception of ideal commonwealth than many reforming programmes. 
Compared with the maturer statements of the Philosophy of Law, they have 
the faults of the Romantic age to which their inception belongs. Yet even in 
that later exposition there is upheld the doctrine of the supremacy of the 
eternal State against everything particular, class-like, and temporary; a 
doctrine which has made Hegel — as it made Fichte — a voice in that 
“professorial socialism” which 1s at least as old as Plato. 


Introduction. 


§ 377. The knowledge of Mind is the highest and hardest, just because it 
is the most “concrete” of sciences. The significance of that “absolute” 


commandment, Know thyself — whether we look at it in itself or under the 
historical circumstances of its first utterance — is not to promote mere self- 
knowledge in respect of the particular capacities, character, propensities, 
and foibles of the single self. The knowledge it commands means that of 
man’s genuine reality — of what is essentially and ultimately true and real 
— of mind as the true and essential being. Equally little is it the purport of 
mental philosophy to teach what is called knowledge of men — the 
knowledge whose aim is to detect the peculiarities, passions, and foibles of 
other men, and lay bare what are called the recesses of the human heart. 
Information of this kind is, for one thing, meaningless, unless on the 
assumption that we know the universal — man as man, and, that always 
must be, as mind. And for another, being only engaged with casual, 
insignificant and untrue aspects of mental life, it fails to reach the 
underlying essence of them all — the mind itself. 


§ 378. Pneumatology, or, as it was also called, Rational Psychology, has 
been already alluded to in the Introduction to the Logic as an abstract and 
generalising metaphysic of the subject. Empirical (or inductive) 
psychology, on the other hand, deals with the “concrete” mind: and, after 
the revival of the sciences, when observation and experience had been made 
the distinctive methods for the study of concrete reality, such psychology 
was worked on the same lines as other sciences. In this way it came about 
that the metaphysical theory was kept outside the inductive science, and so 
prevented from getting any concrete embodiment or detail: whilst at the 
same time the inductive science clung to the conventional common-sense 
metaphysic, with its analysis into forces, various activities, &c., and 
rejected any attempt at a “speculative” treatment. 

The books of Aristotle on the Soul, along with his discussions on its 
special aspects and states, are for this reason still by far the most admirable, 


perhaps even the sole, work of philosophical value on this topic. The main 
aim of a philosophy of mind can only be to re-introduce unity of idea and 
principle into the theory of mind, and so re-interpret the lesson of those 
Aristotelian books. 

§ 379. Even our own sense of the mind’s /iving unity naturally protests 
against any attempt to break it up into different faculties, forces, or, what 
comes to the same thing, activities, conceived as independent of each other. 
But the craving for a comprehension of the unity 1s still further stimulated, 
as we soon come across distinctions between mental freedom and mental 
determinism, antitheses between free psychic agency and the corporeity that 
lies external to it, whilst we equally note the intimate interdependence of 
the one upon the other. In modern times especially the phenomena of 
animal magnetism have given, even in experience, a lively and visible 
confirmation of the underlying unity of soul, and of the power of its 
“ideality.” Before these facts, the rigid distinctions of practical common 
sense were struck with confusion; and the necessity of a “speculative” 
examination with a view to the removal of difficulties was more directly 
forced upon the student. 

§ 380. The “concrete” nature of mind involves for the observer the 
peculiar difficulty that the several grades and special types which develop 
its intelligible unity in detail are not left standing as so many separate 
existences confronting its more advanced aspects. It is otherwise in external 
nature. There, matter and movement, for example, have a manifestation all 
their own — it is the solar system; and similarly the differentiae of sense- 
perception have a sort of earlier existence in the properties of bodies, and 
still more independently in the four elements. The species and grades of 
mental evolution, on the contrary, lose their separate existence and become 
factors, states and features in the higher grades of development. As a 
consequence of this, a lower and more abstract aspect of mind betrays the 


presence in it, even to experience, of a higher grade. Under the guise of 
sensation, e.g., we may find the very highest mental life as its modification 
or its embodiment. And so sensation, which is but a mere form and vehicle, 
may to the superficial glance seem to be the proper seat and, as it were, the 
source of those moral and religious principles with which it is charged; and 
the moral and religious principles thus modified may seem to call for 
treatment as species of sensation. But at the same time, when lower grades 
of mental life are under examination, it becomes necessary, if we desire to 
point to actual cases of them in experience, to direct attention to more 
advanced grades for which they are mere forms. In this way subjects will be 
treated of by anticipation which properly belong to later stages of 
development (e.g. in dealing with natural awaking from sleep we speak by 
anticipation of consciousness, or in dealing with mental derangement we 
must speak of intellect). 


What Mind (or Spirit) is. 


§ 381. From our point of view Mind has for its presupposition Nature, of 
which it is the truth, and for that reason its absolute prius. In this its truth 
Nature is vanished, and mind has resulted as the “Idea” entered on 
possession of itself. Here the subject and object of the Idea are one — either 
is the intelligent unity, the notion. This identity is absolute negativity — for 
whereas in Nature the intelligent unity has its objectivity perfect but 
externalised, this self-externalisation has been nullified and the unity in that 
way been made one and the same with itself. Thus at the same time it is this 
identity only so far as it is a return out of nature. 

§ 382. For this reason the essential, but formally essential, feature of 
mind is Liberty: i.e. it is the notion’s absolute negativity or self-identity. 
Considered as this formal aspect, it may withdraw itself from everything 


external and from its own externality, its very existence; it can thus submit 


to infinite pain, the negation of its individual immediacy: in other words, it 
can keep itself affirmative in this negativity and possess its own identity. All 
this is possible so long as it is considered in its abstract self-contained 
universality. 

§ 383. This universality is also its determinate sphere of being. Having a 
being of its own, the universal is self-particularising, whilst it still remains 
self-identical. Hence the special mode of mental being is “manifestation.” 
The spirit is not some one mode or meaning which finds utterance or 
externality only in a form distinct from itself: it does not manifest or reveal 
something, but its very mode and meaning 1s this revelation. And thus in its 
mere possibility Mind is at the same moment an infinite, “absolute,” 
actuality. 

§ 384. Revelation, taken to mean the revelation of the abstract Idea, is an 
unmediated transition to Nature which comes to be. As Mind 1s free, its 
manifestation is to set forth Nature as its world; but because it is reflection, 
it, in thus setting forth its world, at the same time presupposes the world as 
a nature independently existing. In the intellectual sphere to reveal is thus to 
create a world as its being — a being in which the mind procures the 
affirmation and truth of its freedom. 

The Absolute is Mind (Spirit) — this is the supreme definition of the 
Absolute. To find this definition and to grasp its meaning and burthen was, 
we may Say, the ultimate purpose of all education and all philosophy: it was 
the point to which turned the impulse of all religion and science: and it is 
this impulse that must explain the history of the world. The word “Mind” 
(Spirit) — and some glimpse of its meaning — was found at an early 
period: and the spirituality of God is the lesson of Christianity. It remains 
for philosophy in its own element of intelligible unity to get hold of what 
was thus given as a mental image, and what implicitly is the ultimate 


reality: and that problem is not genuinely, and by rational methods, solved 


so long as liberty and intelligible unity is not the theme and the soul of 
philosophy. 


Subdivision. 


§ 385. The development of Mind (Spirit) is in three stages: — 

(1) In the form of self-relation: within it it has the ideal totality of the 
Idea — 1.e. it has before it all that its notion contains: its being is to be self- 
contained and free. This is Mind Subjective. 

(2) In the form of reality: realised, i.e. in a world produced and to be 
produced by it: in this world freedom presents itself under the shape of 
necessity. This is Mind Objective. 

(3) In that unity of mind as objectivity and, of mind as ideality and 
concept, which essentially and actually is and for ever produces itself, mind 
in its absolute truth. This is Mind Absolute. 

§ 386. The two first parts of the doctrine of Mind embrace the finite 
mind. Mind is the infinite Idea; thus finitude here means the disproportion 
between the concept and the reality — but with the qualification that it is a 
shadow cast by the mind’s own light — a show or illusion which the mind 
implicitly imposes as a barrier to itself, in order, by its removal, actually to 
realise and become conscious of freedom as its very being, 1.e. to be fully 
manifested. The several steps of this activity, on each of which, with their 
semblance of being, it is the function of the finite mind to linger, and 
through which it has to pass, are steps in its liberation. In the full truth of 
that liberation is given the identification of the three stages — finding a 
world presupposed before us, generating a world as our own creation, and 
gaining freedom from it and in it. To the infinite form of this truth the show 
purifies itself till 1t becomes a consciousness of it. 


A rigid application of the category of finitude by the abstract logician is 
chiefly seen in dealing with Mind and reason: it is held not a mere matter of 
strict logic, but treated also as a moral and religious concern, to adhere to 
the point of view of finitude, and the wish to go further is reckoned a mark 
of audacity, if not of insanity, of thought. Whereas in fact such a modesty of 
thought, as treats the finite as something altogether fixed and absolute, is 
the worst of virtues; and to stick to a post which has no sound ground in 
itself is the most unsound sort of theory. The category of finitude was at a 
much earlier period elucidated and explained at its place in the Logic: an 
elucidation which, as in logic for the more specific though still simple 
thought-forms of finitude, so in the rest of philosophy for the concrete 
forms, has merely to show that the finite is not, 1.e. is not the truth, but 
merely a transition and an emergence to something higher. This finitude of 
the spheres so far examined is the dialectic that makes a thing have its 
cessation by another and in another: but Spirit, the intelligent unity and the 
implicit Eternal, is itself just the consummation of that internal act by which 
nullity is nullified and vanity is made vain. And so, the modesty alluded to 
is a retention of this vanity — the finite — in opposition to the true: it 1s 
itself therefore vanity. In the course of the mind’s development we shall see 
this vanity appear as wickedness at that turning-point at which mind has 
reached its extreme immersion in its subjectivity and its most central 
contradiction. 


Section I. Mind Subjective. 
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§ 387. MIND, on the ideal stage of its development, is mind as 
cognitive: Cognition, however, being taken here not as a merely logical 
category of the Idea (§ 223), but in the sense appropriate to the concrete 
mind. 

Subjective mind is: — 

(A) Immediate or implicit: a soul — the Spirit in Nature — the object 
treated by Anthropology. 

(B) Mediate or explicit: still as identical reflection into itself and into 
other things: mind in correlation or particularisation: consciousness — the 
object treated by the Phenomenology of Mind. 

(C) Mind defining itself in itself, as an independent subject — the object 
treated by Psychology. 

In the Soul is the awaking of Consciousness: Consciousness sets itself up 
as Reason, awaking at one bound to the sense of its rationality: and this 
Reason by its activity emancipates itself to objectivity and the 
consciousness of its intelligent unity. 

For an intelligible unity or principle of comprehension each modification 
it presents is an advance of development: and so in mind every character 
under which it appears is a stage in a process of specification and 
development, a step forward towards its goal, in order to make itself into, 
and to realise in itself, what it implicitly is. Each step, again, is itself such a 
process, and its product is that what the mind was implicitly at the 
beginning (and so for the observer) it is for itself — for the special form, 
viz. which the mind has in that step. The ordinary method of psychology is 
to narrate what the mind or soul is, what happens to it, what it does. The 


soul is presupposed as a ready-made agent, which displays such features as 
its acts and utterances, from which we can learn what it is, what sort of 
faculties and powers it possesses — all without being aware that the act and 
utterance of what the soul is really invests it with that character in our 
conception and makes it reach a higher stage of being than it explicitly had 
before. 

We must, however, distinguish and keep apart from the progress here 
studied what we call education and instruction. The sphere of education is 
the individual’s only: and its aim is to bring the universal mind to exist in 
them. But in the philosophic theory of mind, mind is studied as self- 
instruction and self-education in very essence; and its acts and utterances 
are stages in the process which brings it forward to itself, links it in unity 
with itself, and so makes it actual mind. 


Sub-Section A. Anthropology. The Soul. 
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§ 388. Spirit (Mind) came into being as the truth of Nature. But not 
merely is it, as such a result, to be held the true and real first of what went 
before: this becoming or transition bears in the sphere of the notion the 
special meaning of “free judgment.” Mind, thus come into being, means 
therefore that Nature in its own self realises its untruth and sets itself aside: 
it means that Mind presupposes itself no longer as the universality which in 
corporal individuality is always self-externalised, but as a universality 
which in its concretion and totality is one and simple. At such a stage it is 
not yet mind, but soul. 

§ 389. The soul is no separate immaterial entity. Wherever there is 
Nature, the soul is its universal immaterialism, its simple “ideal” life. Soul 
is the substance or “absolute” basis of all the particularising and 
individualising of mind: it is in the soul that mind finds the material on 
which its character is wrought, and the soul remains the pervading, identical 
ideality of it all. But as it is still conceived thus abstractly, the soul is only 
the sleep of mind — the passive votc of Aristotle, which 1s potentially all 
things. 

The question of the immateriality of the soul has no interest, except 
where, on the one hand, matter is regarded as something true, and mind 
conceived as a thing, on the other. But in modern times even the physicists 
have found matters grow thinner in their hands: they have come upon 
imponderable matters, like heat, light, &c., to which they might perhaps add 
space and time. These “imponderables,” which have lost the property 
(peculiar to matter) of gravity and, in a sense, even the capacity of offering 


resistance, have still, however, a sensible existence and outness of part to 


part; whereas the “vital” matter, which may also be found enumerated 
among them, not merely lacks gravity, but even every other aspect of 
existence which might lead us to treat it as material. The fact is that in the 
Idea of Life the self-externalism of nature is implicitly at an end: 
subjectivity is the very substance and conception of life — with this 
proviso, however, that its existence or objectivity is still at the same time 
forfeited to the sway of self-externalism. It is otherwise with Mind. There, 
in the intelligible unity which exists as freedom, as absolute negativity, and 
not as the immediate or natural individual, the object or the reality of the 
intelligible unity is the unity itself; and so the self-externalism, which is the 
fundamental feature of matter, has been completely dissipated and 
transmuted into universality, or the subjective ideality of the conceptual 
unity. Mind is the existent truth of matter — the truth that matter itself has 
no truth. 

A cognate question is that of the community of soul and body. This 
community (interdependence) was assumed as a fact, and the only problem 
was how to comprehend it. The usual answer, perhaps, was to call it an 
incomprehensible mystery; and, indeed, if we take them to be absolutely 
antithetical and absolutely independent, they are as impenetrable to each 
other as one piece of matter to another, each being supposed to be found 
only in the pores of the other, i.e. where the other is not: whence Epicurus, 
when attributing to the gods a residence in the pores, was consistent in not 
imposing on them any connexion with the world. A somewhat different 
answer has been given by all philosophers since this relation came to be 
expressly discussed. Descartes, Malebranche, Spinoza, and Leibnitz have 
all indicated God as this nexus. They meant that the finitude of soul and 
matter were only ideal and unreal distinctions; and, so holding, these 
philosophers took God, not, as so often is done, merely as another word for 
the incomprehensible, but rather as the sole true identity of finite mind and 


matter. But either this identity, as in the case of Spinoza, is too abstract, or, 
as in the case of Leibnitz, though his Monad of monads brings things into 
being, it does so only by an act of judgment or choice. Hence, with 
Leibnitz, the result is a distinction between soul and the corporeal (or 
material), and the identity is only like the copula of a judgment, and does 
not rise or develop into system, into the absolute syllogism. 

§ 390. The Soul is at first — 

(a) In its immediate natural mode — the natural soul, which only is. 

(b) Secondly, it is a soul which feels, as individualised, enters into 
correlation with its immediate being, and, in the modes of that being, retains 
an abstract independence. 

(c) Thirdly, its immediate being — or corporeity — is moulded into it, 
and with that corporeity it exists as actual soul. 


(a) The Physical Soul. 


§ 391. The soul universal, described, it may be, as an anima mundi, a 
world-soul, must not be fixed on that account as a single subject; it is rather 
the universal substance which has its actual truth only in individuals and 
single subjects. Thus, when it presents itself as a single soul, it is a single 
soul which is merely: its only modes are modes of natural life. These have, 
so to speak, behind its ideality a free existence: i.e. they are natural objects 
for consciousness, but objects to which the soul as such does not behave as 
to something external. These features rather are physical qualities of which 
it finds itself possessed. 


(a) Physical Qualities2. 


§ 392. While still a “substance” (i.e. a physical soul) the mind (1) takes 
part in the general planetary life, feels the difference of climates, the 
changes of the seasons and the periods of the day, &c. This life of nature for 


the main shows itself only in occasional strain or disturbance of mental 
tone. 

In recent times a good deal has been said of the cosmical, sidereal, and 
telluric life of man. In such a sympathy with nature the animals essentially 
live: their specific characters and their particular phases of growth depend, 
in many cases completely, and always more or less, upon it. In the case of 
man these points of dependence lose importance, just in proportion to his 
civilisation, and the more his whole frame of soul is based upon a 
substructure of mental freedom. The history of the world is not bound up 
with revolutions in the solar system, any more than the destinies of 
individuals with the positions of the planets. 

The difference of climate has a more solid and vigorous influence. But 
the response to the changes of the seasons and hours of the day is found 
only in faint changes of mood, which come expressly to the fore only in 
morbid states (including insanity) and at periods when the self-conscious 
life suffers depression. 

In nations less intellectually emancipated, which therefore live more in 
harmony with nature, we find amid their superstitions and aberrations of 
imbecility a few real cases of such sympathy, and on that foundation what 
seems to be marvellous prophetic vision of coming conditions and of events 
arising therefrom. But as mental freedom gets a deeper hold, even these few 
and slight susceptibilities, based upon participation in the common life of 
nature, disappear. Animals and plants, on the contrary, remain for ever 
subject to such influences. 

§ 393. (2) According to the concrete differences of the terrestrial globe, 
the general planetary life of the nature-governed mind specialises itself and 
breaks up into the several nature-governed minds which, on the whole, give 
expression to the nature of the geographical continents and constitute the 


diversities of race. 


The contrast between the earth’s poles, the land towards the north pole 
being more aggregated and preponderant over sea, whereas in the southern 
hemisphere it runs out in sharp points, widely distant from each other, 
introduces into the differences of continents a further modification which 
Treviranus (Biology, Part II) has exhibited in the case of the flora and fauna. 

§ 394. This diversity descends into specialities, that may be termed /ocal 
minds — shown in the outward modes of life and occupation, bodily 
structure and disposition, but still more in the inner tendency and capacity 
of the intellectual and moral character of the several peoples. 

Back to the very beginnings of national history we see the several 
nations each possessing a persistent type of its own. 


§ 395. (3) The soul is further de-universalised into the individualised 
subject. But this subjectivity is here only considered as a differentiation and 
singling out of the modes which nature gives; we find it as the special 
temperament, talent, character, physiognomy, or other disposition and 
idiosyncrasy, of families or single individuals. 


(8) Physical Alterations. 


§ 396. Taking the soul as an individual, we find its diversities, as 
alterations in it, the one permanent subject, and as stages in its 
development. As they are at once physical and mental diversities, a more 
concrete definition or description of them would require us to anticipate an 
acquaintance with the formed and matured mind. 

The (1) first of these is the natural lapse of the ages in man’s life. He 
begins with Childhood — mind wrapt up in itself. His next step is the fully- 
developed antithesis, the strain and struggle of a universality which is still 
subjective (as seen in ideals, fancies, hopes, ambitions) against his 
immediate individuality. And that individuality marks both the world 


which, as it exists, fails to meet his ideal requirements, and the position of 
the individual himself, who 1s still short of independence and not fully 
equipped for the part he has to play (Youth). Thirdly, we see man in his true 
relation to his environment, recognising the objective necessity and 
reasonableness of the world as he finds it, — a world no longer incomplete, 
but able in the work which it collectively achieves to afford the individual a 
place and a security for his performance. By his share in this collective 
work he first is really somebody, gaining an effective existence and an 
objective value (Manhood). Last of all comes the finishing touch to this 
unity with objectivity: a unity which, while on its realist side it passes into 
the inertia of deadening habit, on its idealist side gains freedom from the 
limited interests and entanglements of the outward present (Old Age). 

§ 397. (2) Next we find the individual subject to a real antithesis, leading 
it to seek and find itse/fin another individual. This — the sexual relation — 
on a physical basis, shows, on its one side, subjectivity remaining in an 
instinctive and emotional harmony of moral life and love, and not pushing 
these tendencies to an extreme universal phase, in purposes political, 
scientific or artistic; and on the other, shows an active half, where the 
individual is the vehicle of a struggle of universal and objective interests 
with the given conditions (both of his own existence and of that of the 
external world), carrying out these universal principles into a unity with the 
world which is his own work. The sexual tie acquires its moral and spiritual 
significance and function in the family. 

§ 398. (3) When the individuality, or self-centralised being, distinguishes 
itself from its mere being, this immediate judgment is the waking of the 
soul, which confronts its self-absorbed natural life, in the first instance, as 
one natural quality and state confronts another state, viz. sleep. — The 
waking is not merely for the observer, or externally distinct from the sleep: 
it is itself the judgment (primary partition) of the individual soul — which is 


self-existing only as it relates its self-existence to its mere existence, 
distinguishing itself from its still undifferentiated universality. The waking 
state includes generally all self-conscious and rational activity in which the 
mind realises its own distinct self. — Sleep is an invigoration of this 
activity — not as a merely negative rest from it, but as a return back from 
the world of specialisation, from dispersion into phases where it has grown 
hard and stiff, — a return into the general nature of subjectivity, which is 
the substance of those specialised energies and their absolute master. 

The distinction between sleep and waking is one of those posers, as they 
may be called, which are often addressed to philosophy: — Napoleon, e.g., 
on a visit to the University of Pavia, put this question to the class of 
ideology. The characterisation given in the section is abstract; it primarily 
treats waking merely as a natural fact, containing the mental element 
implicite but not yet as invested with a special being of its own. If we are to 
speak more concretely of this distinction (in fundamentals it remains the 
same), we must take the self-existence of the individual soul in its higher 
aspects as the Ego of consciousness and as intelligent mind. The difficulty 
raised anent the distinction of the two states properly arises, only when we 
also take into account the dreams in sleep and describe these dreams, as 
well as the mental representations in the sober waking consciousness, under 
one and the same title of mental representations. Thus superficially 
classified as states of mental representation the two coincide, because we 
have lost sight of the difference; and in the case of any assignable 
distinction of waking consciousness, we can always return to the trivial 
remark that all this is nothing more than mental idea. But the concrete 
theory of the waking soul in its realised being views it as consciousness and 
intellect: and the world of intelligent consciousness is something quite 
different from a picture of mere ideas and images. The latter are in the main 
only externally conjoined, in an unintelligent way, by the laws of the so- 


called Association of Ideas; though here and there of course logical 
principles may also be operative. But in the waking state man behaves 
essentially as a concrete ego, an intelligence: and because of this 
intelligence his sense-perception stands before him as a concrete totality of 
features in which each member, each point, takes up its place as at the same 
time determined through and with all the rest. Thus the facts embodied in 
his sensation are authenticated, not by his mere subjective representation 
and distinction of the facts as something external from the person, but by 
virtue of the concrete interconnexion in which each part stands with all 
parts of this complex. The waking state is the concrete consciousness of this 
mutual corroboration of each single factor of its content by all the others in 
the picture as perceived. The consciousness of this interdependence need 
not be explicit and distinct. Still this general setting to all sensations is 
implicitly present in the concrete feeling of self. — In order to see the 
difference of dreaming and waking we need only keep in view the Kantian 
distinction between subjectivity and objectivity of mental representation 
(the latter depending upon determination through categories): remembering, 
as already noted, that what is actually present in mind need not be therefore 
explicitly realised in consciousness, just as little as the exaltation of the 
intellectual sense to God need stand before consciousness in the shape of 
proofs of God’s existence, although, as before explained, these proofs only 
serve to express the net worth and content of that feeling. 


(y) Sensibility™. 


§ 399. Sleep and waking are, primarily, it is true, not mere alterations, 
but alternating conditions (a progression in infinitum). This is their formal 
and negative relationship: but in it the affirmative relationship is also 
involved. In the self-certified existence of waking soul its mere existence is 
implicit as an “ideal” factor: the features which make up its sleeping nature, 


where they are implicitly as in their substance, are found by the waking 
soul, in its own self, and, be it noted, for itself. The fact that these 
particulars, though as a mode of mind they are distinguished from the self- 
identity of our self-centred being, are yet simply contained in its simplicity, 
is what we call sensibility. 

§ 400. Sensibility (feeling) is the form of the dull stirring, the inarticulate 
breathing, of the spirit through its unconscious and _ unintelligent 
individuality, where every definite feature is still “1mmediate,” — neither 
specially developed in its content nor set in distinction as objective to 
subject, but treated as belonging to its most special, its natural peculiarity. 
The content of sensation is thus limited and transient, belonging as it does 
to natural, immediate being, — to what is therefore qualitative and finite. 

Everything is in sensation (feeling): if you will, everything that emerges 
in conscious intelligence and in reason has its source and origin in 
sensation; for source and origin just means the first immediate manner in 
which a thing appears. Let it not be enough to have principles and religion 
only in the head: they must also be in the heart, in the feeling. What we 
merely have in the head is in consciousness, in a general way: the facts of it 
are objective — set over against consciousness, so that as it is put in me 
(my abstract ego) it can also be kept away and apart from me (from my 
concrete subjectivity). But if put in the feeling, the fact is a mode of my 
individuality, however crude that individuality be in such a form: it is thus 
treated as my very own. My own is something inseparate from the actual 
concrete self: and this immediate unity of the soul with its underlying self 
in all its definite content is just this inseparability; which however yet falls 
short of the ego of developed consciousness, and still more of the freedom 
of rational mind-life. It is with a quite different intensity and permanency 
that the will, the conscience, and the character, are our very own, than can 
ever be true of feeling and of the group of feelings (the heart): and this we 


need no philosophy to tell us. No doubt it is correct to say that above 
everything the Heart must be good. But feeling and heart is not the form by 
which anything is legitimated as religious, moral, true, just, &c., and an 
appeal to heart and feeling either means nothing or means something bad. 
This should hardly need enforcing. Can any experience be more trite than 
that feelings and hearts are also bad, evil, godless, mean, &c.? That the 
heart is the source only of such feelings is stated in the words: “From the 
heart proceed evil thoughts, murder, adultery, fornication, blasphemy, &c.” 
In such times when “scientific” theology and philosophy make the heart and 
feeling the criterion of what is good, moral, and religious, it is necessary to 
remind them of these trite experiences; just as it is nowadays necessary to 
repeat that thinking is the characteristic property by which man is 
distinguished from the beasts, and that he has feeling in common with them. 
§ 401. What the sentient soul finds within it 1s, on one hand, the naturally 
immediate, as “ideally” in it and made its own. On the other hand and 
conversely, what originally belongs to the central individuality (which as 
further deepened and enlarged is the conscious ego and free mind) get the 
features of the natural corporeity, and is so felt. In this way we have two 
spheres of feeling. One, where what at first is a corporeal affection (e.g. of 
the eye or of any bodily part whatever) is made feeling (sensation) by being 
driven inward, memorised in the soul’s self-centred part. Another, where 
affections originating in the mind and belonging to it, are in order to be felt, 
and to be as if found, invested with corporeity. Thus the mode or affection 
gets a place in the subject: it is felt in the soul. The detailed specification of 
the former branch of sensibility is seen in the system of the senses. But the 
other or inwardly originated modes of feeling no less necessarily 
systematise themselves; and their corporisation, as put in the living and 
concretely developed natural being, works itself out, following the special 
character of the mental mode, in a special system of bodily organs. 


Sensibility in general is the healthy fellowship of the individual mind in 
the life of its bodily part. The senses form the simple system of corporeity 
specified. (a) The “ideal” side of physical things breaks up into two — 
because in it, as immediate and not yet subjective ideality, distinction 
appears as mere variety — the senses of definite light, § 287 — and of 
sound, § 300. The “real” aspect similarly 1s with its difference double: (5) 
the senses of smell and taste, §§ 321, 322; (c) the sense of solid reality, of 
heavy matter, of heat and shape. Around the centre of the sentient 
individuality these specifications arrange themselves more simply than 
when they are developed in the natural corporeity. 

The system by which the internal sensation comes to give itself specific 
bodily forms would deserve to be treated in detail in a peculiar science — a 
psychical physiology. Somewhat pointing to such a system is implied in the 
feeling of the appropriateness or inappropriateness of an immediate 
sensation to the persistent tone of internal sensibility (the pleasant and 
unpleasant): as also in the distinct parallelism which underlies the 
symbolical employment of sensations, e.g. of colours, tones, smells. But 
the most interesting side of a psychical physiology would lie in studying not 
the mere sympathy, but more definitely the bodily form adopted by certain 
mental modifications, especially the passions or emotions. We should have, 
e.g., to explain the line of connexion by which anger and courage are felt in 
the breast, the blood, the “irritable” system, just as thinking and mental 
occupation are felt in the head, the centre of the ‘sensible’ system. We 
should want a more satisfactory explanation than hitherto of the most 
familiar connexions by which tears, and voice in general, with its varieties 
of language, laughter, sighs, with many other specialisations lying in the 
line of pathognomy and physiognomy, are formed from their mental source. 
In physiology the viscera and the organs are treated merely as parts 


subservient to the animal organism; but they form at the same time a 


physical system for the expression of mental states, and in this way they get 
quite another interpretation. 

§ 402. Sensations, just because they are immediate and are found 
existing, are single and transient aspects of psychic life, — alterations in the 
substantiality of the soul, set in its self-centred life, with which that 
substance is one. But this self-centred being is not merely a formal factor of 
sensation: the soul is virtually a reflected totality of sensations — it feels in 
itself the total substantiality which it virtually is — it is a soul which feels. 

In the usage of ordinary language, sensation and feeling are not clearly 
distinguished: still we do not speak of the sensation, — but of the feeling 
(sense) of right, of self; sentimentality (sensibility) is connected with 
sensation: we may therefore say sensation emphasises rather the side of 
passivity — the fact that we find ourselves feeling, i.e. the immediacy of 
mode in feeling — whereas feeling at the same time rather notes the fact 


that it is we ourselves who feel. 
(b) The Feeling Soul. — (Soul as Sentiency.)* 


§ 403. The feeling or sentient individual is the simple “ideality” or 
subjective side of sensation. What it has to do, therefore, is to raise its 
substantiality, its merely virtual filling-up, to the character of subjectivity, to 
take possession of it, to realise its mastery over its own. As sentient, the 
soul is no longer a mere natural, but an inward, individuality: the 
individuality which in the merely substantial totality was only formal to it 
has to be liberated and made independent. 

Nowhere so much as in the case of the soul (and still more of the mind) 
if we are to understand it, must that feature of “ideality” be kept in view, 
which represents it as the negation of the real, but a negation, where the real 
is put past, virtually retained, although it does not exist. The feature is one 


with which we are familiar in regard to our mental ideas or to memory. 


Every individual is an infinite treasury of sensations, ideas, acquired lore, 
thoughts, &c.; and yet the ego is one and uncompounded, a deep featureless 
characterless mine, in which all this is stored up, without existing. It is only 
when J call to mind an idea, that I bring it out of that interior to existence 
before consciousness. Sometimes, in sickness, ideas and information, 
supposed to have been forgotten years ago, because for so long they had not 
been brought into consciousness, once more come to light. They were not in 
our possession, nor by such reproduction as occurs in sickness do they for 
the future come into our possession; and yet they were in us and continue 
to be in us still. Thus a person can never know how much of things he once 
learned he really has in him, should he have once forgotten them: they 
belong not to his actuality or subjectivity as such, but only to his implicit 
self. And under all the superstructure of specialised and instrumental 
consciousness that may subsequently be added to it, the individuality 
always remains this single-souled inner life. At the present stage this 
singleness is, primarily, to be defined as one of feeling — as embracing the 
corporeal in itself: thus denying the view that this body is something 
material, with parts outside parts and outside the soul. Just as the number 
and variety of mental representations is no argument for an extended and 
real multeity in the ego; so the “real” outness of parts in the body has no 
truth for the sentient soul. As sentient, the soul is characterised as 
immediate, and so as natural and corporeal: but the outness of parts and 
sensible multiplicity of this corporeal counts for the soul (as it counts for 
the intelligible unity) not as anything real, and therefore not as a barrier: the 
soul is this intelligible unity in existence, — the existent speculative 
principle. Thus in the body it is one simple, omnipresent unity. As to the 
representative faculty the body is but one representation, and the infinite 
variety of its material structure and organisation is reduced to the simplicity 
of one definite conception: so in the sentient soul, the corporeity, and all 


that outness of parts to parts which belongs to it, is reduced to ideality (the 
truth of the natural multiplicity). The soul is virtually the totality of nature: 
as an individual soul it is a monad: it is itself the explicitly put totality of its 
particular world, — that world being included in it and filling it up; and to 
that world it stands but as to itself. 

§ 404. As individual, the soul is exclusive and always exclusive: any 
difference there is, it brings within itself. What is differentiated from it is as 
yet no external object (as in consciousness), but only the aspects of its own 
sentient totality, &c. In this partition (judgment) of itself it is always 
subject: its object is its substance, which is at the same time its predicate. 
This substance is still the content of its natural life, but turned into the 
content of the individual sensation-laden soul; yet as the soul is in that 
content still particular, the content is its particular world, so far as that is, in 
an implicit mode, included in the ideality of the subject. 

By itself, this stage of mind is the stage of its darkness: its features are 
not developed to conscious and intelligent content: so far it is formal and 
only formal. It acquires a peculiar interest in cases where it is as a form and 
appears as a special state of mind (§ 350), to which the soul, which has 
already advanced to consciousness and intelligence, may again sink down. 
But when a truer phase of mind thus exists in a more subordinate and 
abstract one, it implies a want of adaptation, which is disease. In the present 
stage we must treat, first, of the abstract psychical modifications by 
themselves, secondly, as morbid states of mind: the latter being only 
explicable by means of the former. 


(a) The Feeling Soul in its Immediacy. 


§ 405. (aa) Though the sensitive individuality is undoubtedly a monadic 
individual, it is because immediate, not yet as its self not a true subject 
reflected into itself, and is therefore passive. Hence the individuality of its 


true self is a different subject from it — a subject which may even exist as 
another individual. By the self-hood of the latter it — a substance, which is 
only a non-independent predicate — is then set in vibration and controlled 
without the least resistance on its part. This other subject by which it is so 
controlled may be called its genius. 

In the ordinary course of nature this is the condition of the child in its 
mother’s womb: — a condition neither merely bodily nor merely mental, 
but psychical — a correlation of soul to soul. Here are two individuals, yet 
in undivided psychic unity: the one as yet no self, as yet nothing 
impenetrable, incapable of resistance: the other is its actuating subject, the 
single self of the two. The mother is the genius of the child; for by genius 
we commonly mean the total mental self-hood, as it has existence of its 
own, and constitutes the subjective substantiality of some one else who is 
only externally treated as an individual and has only a nominal 
independence. The underlying essence of the genius is the sum total of 
existence, of life, and of character, not as a mere possibility, or capacity, or 
virtuality, but as efficiency and realised activity, as concrete subjectivity. 

If we look only to the spatial and material aspects of the child’s existence 
as an embryo in its special integuments, and as connected with the mother 
by means of umbilical cord, placenta, &c., all that is presented to the senses 
and reflection are certain anatomical and physiological facts — externalities 
and instrumentalities in the sensible and material which are insignificant as 
regards the main point, the psychical relationship. What ought to be noted 
as regards this psychical tie are not merely the striking effects 
communicated to and stamped upon the child by violent emotions, injuries, 
&c. of the mother, but the whole psychical judgment (partition) of the 
underlying nature, by which the female (like the monocotyledons among 
vegetables) can suffer disruption in twain, so that the child has not merely 
got communicated to it, but has originally received morbid dispositions as 


well as other pre-dispositions of shape, temper, character, talent, 
idiosyncrasies, &c. 

Sporadic examples and traces of this magic tie appear elsewhere in the 
range of self-possessed conscious life, say between friends, especially 
female friends with delicate nerves (a tie which may go so far as to show 
“magnetic” phenomena), between husband and wife and between members 
of the same family. 

The total sensitivity has its self here in a separate subjectivity, which, in 
the case cited of this sentient life in the ordinary course of nature, is visibly 
present as another and a different individual. But this sensitive totality is 
meant to elevate its self-hood out of itself to subjectivity in one and the 
same individual: which is then its indwelling consciousness, self-possessed, 
intelligent, and reasonable. For such a consciousness the merely sentient life 
serves as an underlying and only implicitly existent material; and the self- 
possessed subjectivity is the rational, self-conscious, controlling genius 
thereof. But this sensitive nucleus includes not merely the purely 
unconscious, congenital disposition and temperament, but within its 
enveloping simplicity it acquires and retains also (in habit, as to which see 
later) all further ties and essential relationships, fortunes, principles — 
everything in short belonging to the character, and in whose elaboration 
self-conscious activity has most effectively participated. The sensitivity is 
thus a soul in which the whole mental life is condensed. The total individual 
under this concentrated aspect is distinct from the existing and actual play 
of his consciousness, his secular ideas, developed interests, inclinations, &c. 
As contrasted with this looser aggregate of means and methods the more 
intensive form of individuality is termed the genius, whose decision 1s 
ultimate whatever may be the show of reasons, intentions, means, of which 
the more public consciousness 1s so liberal. This concentrated individuality 
also reveals itself under the aspect of what is called the heart and soul of 


feeling. A man is said to be heartless and unfeeling when he looks at things 
with self-possession and acts according to his permanent purposes, be they 
great substantial aims or petty and unjust interests: a good-hearted man, on 
the other hand, means rather one who is at the mercy of his individual 
sentiment, even when it is of narrow range and is wholly made up of 
particularities. Of such good nature or goodness of heart it may be said that 
it is less the genius itself than the indulgere genio. 

§ 406. (6B) The sensitive life, when it becomes a form or state of the 
self-conscious, educated, self-possessed human being is a disease. The 
individual in such a morbid state stands in direct contact with the concrete 
contents of his own self, whilst he keeps his self-possessed consciousness of 
self and of the causal order of things apart as a distinct state of mind. This 
morbid condition is seen in magnetic somnambulism and cognate states. 

In this summary encyclopaedic account it is impossible to supply a 
demonstration of what the paragraph states as the nature of the remarkable 
condition produced chiefly by animal magnetism — to show, in other 
words, that it is in harmony with the facts. To that end the phenomena, so 
complex in their nature and so very different one from another, would have 
first of all to be brought under their general points of view. The facts, it 
might seem, first of all call for verification. But such a verification would, it 
must be added, be superfluous for those on whose account it was called for: 
for they facilitate the inquiry for themselves by declaring the narratives — 
infinitely numerous though they be and accredited by the education and 
character of the witnesses — to be mere deception and imposture. The a 
priori conceptions of these inquirers are so rooted that no testimony can 
avail against them, and they have even denied what they had seen with their 
own eyes. In order to believe in this department even what one sees with 


these eyes, and still more to understand it, the first requisite is not to be in 


bondage to the hard and fast categories of the practical intellect. The chief 
points on which the discussion turns may here be given: 

(a) To the concrete existence of the individual belongs the aggregate of 
his fundamental interests, both the essential and the particular empirical ties 
which connect him with other men and the world at large. This totality 
forms his actuality, in the sense that it lies in fact immanent in him; it has 
already been called his genius. This genius is not the free mind which wills 
and thinks: the form of sensitivity, in which the individual here appears 
immersed, is, on the contrary, a surrender of his self-possessed intelligent 
existence. The first conclusion to which these considerations lead, with 
reference to the contents of consciousness in the somnambulist stage, is that 
it is only the range of his individually moulded world (of his private 
interests and narrow relationships) which appear there. Scientific theories 
and philosophic conceptions or general truths require a different soil, — 
require an intelligence which has risen out of the inarticulate mass of mere 
sensitivity to free consciousness. It 1s foolish therefore to expect revelations 
about the higher ideas from the somnambulist state. 

(B) Where a human being’s senses and intellect are sound, he is fully 
and intelligently alive to that reality of his which gives concrete filling to 
his individuality: but he is awake to it in the form of interconnexion 
between himself and the features of that reality conceived as an external and 
a separate world, and he is aware that this world is in itself also a complex 
of interconnexions of a practically intelligible kind. In his subjective ideas 
and plans he has also before him this causally connected scheme of things 
he calls his world and the series of means which bring his ideas and his 
purposes into adjustment with the objective existences, which are also 
means and ends to each other. At the same time, this world which is outside 
him has its threads in him to such a degree that it is these threads which 
make him what he really is: he too would become extinct if these 


externalities were to disappear, unless by the aid of religion, subjective 
reason, and character, he is in a remarkable degree self-supporting and 
independent of them. But, then, in the latter case he is less susceptible of the 
psychical state here spoken of. — As an illustration of that identity with the 
surroundings may be noted the effect produced by the death of beloved 
relatives, friends, &c. on those left behind, so that the one dies or pines 
away with the loss of the other. (Thus Cato, after the downfall of the Roman 
republic, could live no longer: his inner reality was neither wider than 
higher than it.) Compare home-sickness, and the like. 

(y) But when all that occupies the waking consciousness, the world 
outside it and its relationship to that world is under a veil, and the soul is 
thus sunk in sleep (in magnetic sleep, in catalepsy, and other diseases, e.g. 
those connected with female development, or at the approach of death, 
&c.), then that immanent actuality of the individual remains the same 
substantial total as before, but now as a purely sensitive life with an inward 
vision and an inward consciousness. And because it is the adult, formed, 
and developed consciousness which is degraded into this state of sensitivity, 
it retains along with its content a certain nominal self-hood, a formal vision 
and awareness, which however does not go so far as the conscious 
judgment or discernment by which its contents, when it is healthy and 
awake, exist for it as an outward objectivity. The individual is thus a monad 
which is inwardly aware of its actuality — a genius which beholds itself. 
The characteristic point in such knowledge is that the very same facts 
(which for the healthy consciousness are an objective practical reality, and 
to know which, in its sober moods, it needs the intelligent chain of means 
and conditions in all their real expansion) are now immediately known and 
perceived in this immanence. This perception is a sort of clairvoyance; for 
it is a consciousness living in the undivided substantiality of the genius, and 
finding itself in the very heart of the interconnexion, and so can dispense 


with the series of conditions, external one to another, which lead up to the 
result, — conditions which cool reflection has in succession to traverse and 
in so doing feels the limits of its own individual externality. But such 
clairvoyance — just because its dim and turbid vision does not present the 
facts in a rational interconnexion — is for that very reason at the mercy of 
every private contingency of feeling and fancy, &c. — not to mention that 
foreign suggestions (see later) intrude into its vision. It is thus impossible to 
make out whether what the clairvoyants really see preponderates over what 
they deceive themselves in. — But it is absurd to treat this visionary state as 
a sublime mental phase and as a truer state, capable of conveying general 
truths. 


(6) An essential feature of this sensitivity, with its absence of intelligent 
and volitional personality, is this, that it is a state of passivity, like that of 
the child in the womb. The patient in this condition is accordingly made, 
and continues to be, subject to the power of another person, the magnetiser; 
so that when the two are thus in psychical rapport, the selfless individual, 
not really a “person,” has for his subjective consciousness — the 
consciousness of the other. This latter self-possessed individual is thus the 
effective subjective soul of the former, and the genius which may even 
supply him with a train of ideas. That the somnambulist perceives in 
himself tastes and smells which are present in the person with whom he 
stands en rapport, and that he is aware of the other inner ideas and present 
perceptions of the latter as if they were his own, shows the substantial 
identity which the soul (which even in its concreteness is also truly 
immaterial) is capable of holding with another. When the substance of both 
is thus made one, there is only one subjectivity of consciousness: the patient 
has a sort of individuality, but it is empty, not on the spot, not actual: and 
this nominal self accordingly derives its whole stock of ideas from the 


sensations and ideas of the other, in whom it sees, smells, tastes, reads, and 
hears. It is further to be noted on this point that the somnambulist is thus 
brought into rapport with two gent and a twofold set of ideas, his own and 
that of the magnetiser. But it is impossible to say precisely which sensations 
and which visions he, in this nominal perception, receives, beholds and 
brings to knowledge from his own inward self, and which from the 
suggestions of the person with whom he stands in relation. This uncertainty 
may be the source of many deceptions, and accounts among other things for 
the diversity that inevitably shows itself among somnambulists from 
different countries and under rapport with persons of different education, as 
regards their views on morbid states and the methods of cure, or medicines 
for them, as well as on scientific and intellectual topics. 

(¢) As in this sensitive substantiality there is no contrast to external 
objectivity, so within itself the subject is so entirely one that all varieties of 
sensation have disappeared, and hence, when the activity of the sense- 
organs is asleep, the “common sense,” or “general feeling” specifies itself to 
several functions; one sees and hears with the fingers, and especially with 
the pit of the stomach, &c. 

To comprehend a thing means in the language of practical intelligence to 
be able to trace the series of means intervening between a phenomenon and 
some other existence on which it depends, — to discover what is called the 
ordinary course of nature, in compliance with the laws and relations of the 
intellect, e.g. causality, reasons, &c. The purely sensitive life, on the 
contrary, even when it retains that mere nominal consciousness, as in the 
morbid state alluded to, is just this form of immediacy, without any 
distinctions between subjective and objective, between intelligent 
personality and objective world, and without the aforementioned finite ties 
between them. Hence to understand this intimate conjunction, which, 


though all-embracing, is without any definite points of attachment, is 


impossible, so long as we assume independent personalities, independent 
one of another and of the objective world which is their content — so long 
as we assume the absolute spatial and material externality of one part of 
being to another. 


(8) Self-feeling (Sense of Self). 


§ 407. (aa) The sensitive totality is, in its capacity of individual, 
essentially the tendency to distinguish itself in itself, and to wake up to the 
judgment in itself, 1n virtue of which it has particular feelings and stands as 
a subject in respect of these aspects of itself. The subject as such gives these 
feelings a place as its own in itself. In these private and personal sensations 
it is immersed, and at the same time, because of the “ideality” of the 
particulars, 1t combines itself in them with itself as a subjective unit. In this 
way it is self-feeling, and is so at the same time only in the particular 
feeling. 

§ 408. (BB) In consequence of the immediacy, which still marks the self- 
feeling, i.e. in consequence of the element of corporeality which is still 
undetached from the mental life, and as the feeling too is itself particular 
and bound up with a special corporeal form, it follows that although the 
subject has been brought to acquire intelligent consciousness, it 1s still 
susceptible of disease, so far as to remain fast in a special phase of its self- 
feeling, unable to refine it to “ideality” and get the better of it. The fully- 
furnished self of intelligent consciousness is a conscious subject, which is 
consistent in itself according to an order and behaviour which follows from 
its individual position and its connexion with the external world, which is 
no less a world of law. But when it is engrossed with a single phase of 
feeling, it fails to assign that phase its proper place and due subordination in 
the individual system of the world which a conscious subject is. In this way 
the subject finds itself in contradiction between the totality systematised in 


its consciousness, and the single phase or fixed idea which is not reduced to 
its proper place and rank. This is Insanity or mental Derangement. 

In considering insanity we must, as in other cases, anticipate the full- 
grown and intelligent conscious subject, which is at the same time the 
natural self of self-feeling. In such a phase the self can be liable to the 
contradiction between its own free subjectivity and a particularity which, 
instead of being “idealised” in the former, remains as a fixed element in 
self-feeling. Mind as such is free, and therefore not susceptible of this 
malady. But in older metaphysics mind was treated as a soul, as a thing; and 
it is only as a thing, i.e. as something natural and existent, that it is liable to 
insanity — the settled fixture of some finite element in it. Insanity is 
therefore a psychical disease, 1.e. a disease of body and mind alike: the 
commencement may appear to start from one more than other, and so also 
may the cure. 

The self-possessed and healthy subject has an active and present 
consciousness of the ordered whole of his individual world, into the system 
of which he subsumes each special content of sensation, idea, desire, 
inclination, &c., as it arises, so as to insert them in their proper place. He is 
the dominant genius over these particularities. Between this and insanity the 
difference is like that between waking and dreaming: only that in insanity 
the dream falls within the waking limits, and so makes part of the actual 
self-feeling. Error and that sort of thing is a proposition consistently 
admitted to a place in the objective interconnexion of things. In the 
concrete, however, it is often difficult to say where it begins to become 
derangement. A violent, but groundless and senseless outburst of hatred, 
&c., may, in contrast to a presupposed higher self-possession and stability 
of character, make its victim seem to be beside himself with frenzy. But the 
main point in derangement is the contradiction which a feeling with a fixed 
corporeal embodiment sets up against the whole mass of adjustments 


forming the concrete consciousness. The mind which is in a condition of 
mere being, and where such being is not rendered fluid in its consciousness, 
is diseased. The contents which are set free in this reversion to mere nature 
are the self-seeking affections of the heart, such as vanity, pride, and the rest 
of the passions — fancies and hopes — merely personal love and hatred. 
When the influence of self-possession and of general principles, moral and 
theoretical, is relaxed, and ceases to keep the natural temper under lock and 
key, the earthly elements are set free — that evil which is always latent in 
the heart, because the heart as immediate is natural and selfish. It is the evil 
genius of man which gains the upper hand in insanity, but in distinction 
from and contrast to the better and more intelligent part, which is there also. 
Hence this state is mental derangement and distress. The right psychical 
treatment therefore keeps in view the truth that insanity is not an abstract 
loss of reason (neither in the point of intelligence nor of will and its 
responsibility), but only derangement, only a contradiction in a still 
subsisting reason; — just as physical disease is not an abstract, 1.e. mere and 
total, loss of health (if it were that, it would be death), but a contradiction 
in it. This humane treatment, no less benevolent than reasonable (the 
services of Pinel towards which deserve the highest acknowledgment), 
presupposes the patient’s rationality, and in that assumption has the sound 
basis for dealing with him on this side — just as in the case of bodily 
disease the physician bases his treatment on the vitality which as such still 
contains health. 


(y) Habit!25, 


§ 409. Self-feeling, immersed in the detail of the feelings (in simple 
sensations, and also desires, instincts, passions, and their gratification), 1s 
undistinguished from them. But in the self there is latent a simple self- 
relation of ideality, a nominal universality (which is the truth of these 


details): and as so universal, the self is to be stamped upon, and made 
appear in, this life of feeling, yet so as to distinguish itself from the 
particular details, and be a realised universality. But this universality is not 
the full and sterling truth of the specific feelings and desires; what they 
specifically contain is as yet left out of account. And so too the particularity 
is, as now regarded, equally formal; it counts only as the particular being or 
immediacy of the soul in opposition to its equally formal and abstract 
realisation. This particular being of the soul is the factor of its corporeity; 
here we have it breaking with this corporeity, distinguishing it from itself, 
— itself a simple being, — and becoming the “ideal,” subjective 
substantiality of it, — just as in its latent notion (§ 359) it was the 
substance, and the mere substance, of it. 

But this abstract realisation of the soul in its corporeal vehicle is not yet 
the self — not the existence of the universal which 1s for the universal. It is 
the corporeity reduced to its mere ideality; and so far only does corporeity 
belong to the soul as such. That is to say, as space and time — the abstract 
one-outside-another, as, in short, empty space and empty time — are only 
subjective form — pure act of intuition; so that pure being (which through 
the supersession in it of the particularity of the corporeity, or of the 
immediate corporeity as such has realised itself) 1s mere intuition and no 
more, lacking consciousness, but the basis of consciousness. And 
consciousness it becomes, when the corporeity, of which it is the subjective 
substance, and which still continues to exist, and that as a barrier for it, has 
been absorbed by it, and it has been invested with the character of self- 
centred subject. 

§ 410. The soul’s making itself an abstract universal being, and reducing 
the particulars of feelings (and of consciousness) to a mere feature of its 
being is Habit. In this manner the soul has the contents in possession, and 


contains them in such manner that in these features it is not as sentient, nor 


does it stand in relationship with them as distinguishing itself from them, 
nor is absorbed in them, but has them and moves in them, without feeling or 
consciousness of the fact. The soul is freed from them, so far as it is not 
interested in or occupied with them: and whilst existing in these forms as its 
possession, it is at the same time open to be otherwise occupied and 
engaged — say with feeling and with mental consciousness in general. 

This process of building up the particular and corporeal expressions of 
feeling into the being of the soul appears as a repetition of them, and the 
generation of habit as practice. For, this being of the soul, if in respect of 
the natural particular phase it be called an abstract universality to which the 
former is transmuted, is a reflexive universality (§ 175); 1.e. the one and the 
same, that recurs in a series of units of sensation, is reduced to unity, and 
this abstract unity expressly stated. 

Habit, like memory, is a difficult point in mental organisation: habit is 
the mechanism of self-feeling, as memory is the mechanism of intelligence. 
The natural qualities and alterations of age, sleep and waking, are 
“immediately” natural: habit, on the contrary, is the mode of feeling (as well 
as intelligence, will, &c., so far as they belong to self-feeling) made into a 
natural and mechanical existence. Habit is rightly called a second nature; 
nature, because it is an immediate being of the soul; a second nature, 
because it is an immediacy created by the soul, impressing and moulding 
the corporeality which enters into the modes of feeling as such and into the 
representations and volitions so far as they have taken corporeal form (§ 
A401). 

In habit the human being’s mode of existence is “natural,” and for that 
reason not free; but still free, so far as the merely natural phase of feeling is 
by habit reduced to a mere being of his, and he is no longer involuntarily 
attracted or repelled by it, and so no longer interested, occupied, or 
dependent in regard to it. The want of freedom in habit is partly merely 


formal, as habit merely attaches to the being of the soul; partly only 
relative, so far as it strictly speaking arises only in the case of bad habits, or 
so far as a habit is opposed by another purpose: whereas the habit of right 
and goodness is an embodiment of liberty. The main point about Habit is 
that by its means man gets emancipated from the feelings, even in being 
affected by them. The different forms of this may be described as follows: 
(a) The immediate feeling is negated and treated as indifferent. One who 
gets inured against external sensations (frost, heat, weariness of the limbs, 
&c., sweet tastes, &c.), and who hardens the heart against misfortune, 
acquires a strength which consists in this, that although the frost, &c. — or 
the misfortune — 1s felt, the affection is deposed to a mere externality and 
immediacy; the universal psychical life keeps its own abstract independence 
in it, and the self-feeling as such, consciousness, reflection, and any other 
purposes and activity, are no longer bothered with it. ($) There is 
indifference towards the satisfaction: the desires and impulses are by the 
habit of their satisfaction deadened. This is the rational liberation from 
them; whereas monastic renunciation and forcible interference do not free 
from them, nor are they in conception rational. Of course in all this it is 
assumed that the impulses are kept as the finite modes they naturally are, 
and that they, like their satisfaction, are subordinated as partial factors to the 
reasonable will. (y) In habit regarded as aptitude, or skill, not merely has the 
abstract psychical life to be kept intact per se, but it has to be imposed as a 
subjective aim, to be made a power in the bodily part, which is rendered 
subject and thoroughly pervious to it. Conceived as having the inward 
purpose of the subjective soul thus imposed upon it, the body is treated as 
an immediate externality and a barrier. Thus comes out the more decided 
rupture between the soul as simple self-concentration, and its earlier 
naturalness and immediacy; it has lost its original and immediate identity 
with the bodily nature, and as external has first to be reduced to that 


position. Specific feelings can only get bodily shape in a perfectly specific 
way (§ 401); and the immediate portion of body 1s a particular possibility 
for a specific aim (a particular aspect of its differentiated structure, a 
particular organ of its organic system). To mould such an aim in the organic 
body is to bring out and express the “ideality” which is implicit in matter 
always, and especially so in the specific bodily part, and thus to enable the 
soul, under its volitional and conceptual characters, to exist as substance in 
its corporeity. In this way an aptitude shows the corporeity rendered 
completely pervious, made into an instrument, so that when the conception 
(e.g. a series of musical notes) is in me, then without resistance and with 
ease the body gives them correct utterance. 

The form of habit applies to all kinds and grades of mental action. The 
most external of them, 1.e. the spatial direction of an individual, viz. his 
upright posture, has been by will made a habit — a position taken without 
adjustment and without consciousness — which continues to be an affair of 
his persistent will; for the man stands only because and in so far as he wills 
to stand, and only so long as he wills it without consciousness. Similarly 
our eyesight is the concrete habit which, without an express adjustment, 
combines in a single act the several modifications of sensation, 
consciousness, intuition, intelligence, &c., which make it up. Thinking, too, 
however free and active in its own pure element it becomes, no less requires 
habit and familiarity (this impromptuity or form of immediacy), by which it 
is the property of my single self where I can freely and in all directions 
range. It is through this habit that I come to realise my existence as a 
thinking being. Even here, in this spontaneity of self-centred thought, there 
is a partnership of soul and body (hence, want of habit and too-long- 
continued thinking cause headache); habit diminishes this feeling, by 
making the natural function an immediacy of the soul. Habit on an ampler 


scale, and carried out in the strictly intellectual range, is recollection and 
memory, whereof we shall speak later. 


Habit is often spoken of disparagingly and called lifeless, casual and 
particular. And it is true that the form of habit, like any other, is open to 
anything we chance to put into it; and it is habit of living which brings on 
death, or, if quite abstract, is death itself: and yet habit is indispensable for 
the existence of all intellectual life in the individual, enabling the subject to 
be a concrete immediacy, an “ideality” of soul — enabling the matter of 
consciousness, religious, moral, &c., to be his as this self, this soul, and no 
other, and be neither a mere latent possibility, nor a transient emotion or 
idea, nor an abstract inwardness, cut off from action and reality, but part and 
parcel of his being. In scientific studies of the soul and the mind, habit is 
usually passed over — either as something contemptible — or rather for the 
further reason that it is one of the most difficult questions of psychology. 


(c) The Actual Soul.“° 


§ 411. The Soul, when its corporeity has been moulded and made 
thoroughly its own, finds itself there a single subject; and the corporeity is 
an externality which stands as a predicate, in being related to which, it is 
related to itself. This externality, in other words, represents not itself, but 
the soul, of which it is the sign. In this identity of interior and exterior, the 
latter subject to the former, the soul is actual: in its corporeity it has its free 
shape, in which it feels itself and makes itself felt, and which as the Soul’s 
work of art has human pathognomic and physiognomic expression. 

Under the head of human expression are included, e.g., the upright figure 
in general, and the formation of the limbs, especially the hand, as the 
absolute instrument, of the mouth — laughter, weeping, &c., and the note 
of mentality diffused over the whole, which at once announces the body at 


the externality of a higher nature. This note is so slight, indefinite, and 
inexpressible a modification, because the figure in its externality is 
something immediate and natural, and can therefore only be an indefinite 
and quite imperfect sign for the mind, unable to represent it in its actual 
universality. Seen from the animal world, the human figure is the supreme 
phase in which mind makes an appearance. But for the mind it is only its 
first appearance, while language is its perfect expression. And the human 
figure, though its proximate phase of existence, is at the same time in its 
physiognomic and pathognomic quality something contingent to it. To try to 
raise physiognomy and above all cranioscopy (phrenology) to the rank of 
sciences, was therefore one of the vainest fancies, still vainer than a 
signatura rerum, which supposed the shape of a plant to afford indication of 
its medicinal virtue. 

§ 412. Implicitly the soul shows the untruth and unreality of matter; for 
the soul, in its concentrated self, cuts itself off from its immediate being, 
placing the latter over against it as a corporeity incapable of offering 
resistance to its moulding influence. The soul, thus setting in opposition its 
being to its (conscious) self, absorbing it, and making it its own, has lost the 
meaning of mere soul, or the “immediacy” of mind. The actual soul with its 
sensation and its concrete self-feeling turned into habit, has implicitly 
realised the ‘ideality’ of its qualities; in this externality it has recollected 
and inwardised itself, and is infinite self-relation. This free universality thus 
made explicit shows the soul awaking to the higher stage of the ego, or 
abstract universality in so far as it is for the abstract universality. In this 
way it gains the position of thinker and subject — specially a subject of the 
judgment in which the ego excludes from itself the sum total of its merely 
natural features as an object, a world external to it, — but with such respect 
to that object that in it it is immediately reflected into itself. Thus soul rises 


to become Consciousness. 


Sub-Section B. Phenomenology Of Mind. 
Consciousness. 


Oe 


§ 413. CONSCIOUSNESS constitutes the reflected or correlational grade 
of mind: the grade of mind as appearance. Ego is infinite self-relation of 
mind, but as subjective or as self-certainty. The immediate identity of the 
natural soul has been raised to this pure “ideal” self-identity; and what the 
former contained is for this self-subsistent reflection set forth as an object. 
The pure abstract freedom of mind lets go from it its specific qualities, — 
the soul’s natural life — to an equal freedom as an independent object. It is 
of this latter, as external to it, that the ego is in the first instance aware 
(conscious), and as such it is Consciousness. Ego, as this absolute 
negativity, is implicitly the identity in the otherness: the ego is itself that 
other and stretches over the object (as if that object were implicitly 
cancelled) — it is one side of the relationship and the whole relationship — 
the light, which manifests itself and something else too. 

§ 414. The self-identity of the mind, thus first made explicit as the Ego, 
is only its abstract formal identity. As soul it was under the phase of 
substantial universality; now, as subjective reflection in itself, it is referred 
to this substantiality as to its negative, something dark and beyond it. Hence 
consciousness, like reciprocal dependence in general, is the contradiction 
between the independence of the two sides and their identity in which they 
are merged into one. The mind as ego 1s essence; but since reality, in the 
sphere of essence, is represented as in immediate being and at the same time 
as “ideal,” it 1s as consciousness only the appearance (phenomenon) of 


mind. 


§ 415. As the ego is by itself only a formal identity, the dialectical 
movement of its intelligible unity, i.e. the successive steps in further 
specification of consciousness, does not to it seem to be its own activity, but 
is implicit, and to the ego it seems an alteration of the object. Consciousness 
consequently appears differently modified according to the difference of the 
given object; and the gradual specification of consciousness appears as a 
variation in the characteristics of its objects. Ego, the subject of 
consciousness, is thinking: the logical process of modifying the object is 
what is identical in subject and object, their absolute interdependence, what 
makes the object the subject’s own. 

The Kantian philosophy may be most accurately described as having 
viewed the mind as consciousness, and as containing the propositions only 
of a phenomenology (not of a philosophy) of mind. The Ego Kant regards as 
reference to something away and beyond (which in its abstract description 
is termed the thing-at-itself); and it is only from this finite point of view that 
he treats both intellect and will. Though in the notion of a power of 
reflective judgment he touches upon the /dea of mind — a subject- 
objectivity, an intuitive intellect, &c., and even the Idea of Nature, still this 
Idea is again deposed to an appearance, 1.e. to a subjective maxim (§ 58). 
Reinhold may therefore be said to have correctly appreciated Kantism when 
he treated it as a theory of consciousness (under the name of “faculty of 
ideation”). Fichte kept to the same point of view: his non-ego is only 
something set over against the ego, only defined as in consciousness: it is 
made no more than an infinite “shock,” i.e. a thing-in-itself. Both systems 
therefore have clearly not reached the intelligible unity or the mind as it 
actually and essentially is, but only as it is in reference to something else. 

As against Spinozism, again, it is to be noted that the mind in the 
judgment by which it “constitutes” itself an ego (a free subject contrasted 
with its qualitative affection) has emerged from substance, and that the 


philosophy, which gives this judgment as the absolute characteristic of 
mind, has emerged from Spinozism. 

§ 416. The aim of conscious mind is to make its appearance identical 
with its essence, to raise its self-certainty to truth. The existence of mind in 
the stage of consciousness is finite, because it is merely a nominal self- 
relation, or mere certainty. The object is only abstractly characterised as its; 
in other words, in the object it is only as an abstract ego that the mind is 
reflected into itself: hence its existence there has still a content, which is not 
as its own. 

§ 417. The grades of this elevation of certainty to truth are three in 
number: first (a2) consciousness in general, with an object set against it; (b) 
self-consciousness, for which ego is the object; (c) unity of consciousness 
and self-consciousness, where the mind sees itself embodied in the object 
and sees itself as implicitly and explicitly determinate, as Reason, the 


notion of mind. 


(a) Consciousness Proper. 


(a) Sensuous consciousness. 


§ 418. Consciousness 1s, first, immediate consciousness, and its reference 
to the object accordingly the simple and underived certainty of it. The 
object similarly, being immediate, an existent, reflected in itself, is further 
characterised as immediately singular. This 1s sense-consciousness. 

Consciousness — as a case of correlation — comprises only the 
categories belonging to the abstract ego or formal thinking; and these it 
treats as features of the object (§ 415). Sense-consciousness therefore is 
aware of the object as an existent, a something, an existing thing, a singular, 
and so on. It appears as wealthiest in matter, but as poorest in thought. That 


wealth of matter is made out of sensations: they are the material of 
consciousness (§ 414), the substantial and qualitative, what the soul in its 
anthropological sphere is and finds in itself. This material the ego (the 
reflection of the soul in itself) separates from itself, and puts it first under 
the category of being. Spatial and temporal Singularness, here and now (the 
terms by which in the Phenomenology of the Mind (W. II. p. 73), I 
described the object of sense-consciousness) strictly belongs to intuition. At 
present the object is at first to be viewed only in its correlation to 
consciousness, 1.e. a something external to it, and not yet as external on its 
own part, or as being beside and out of itself. 

§ 419. The sensible as somewhat becomes an other: the reflection in 
itself of this somewhat, the thing, has many properties; and as a single 
(thing) in its immediacy has several predicates. The muchness of the sense- 
singular thus becomes a breadth — a variety of relations, reflectional 
attributes, and universalities. These are logical terms introduced by the 
thinking principle, i.e. in this case by the Ego, to describe the sensible. But 
the Ego as itself apparent sees in all this characterisation a change in the 
object; and self-consciousness, so construing the object, 1s sense-perception. 


(6) Sense-perception’. 

§ 420. Consciousness, having passed beyond the sensibility, wants to 
take the object in its truth, not as merely immediate, but as mediated, 
reflected in itself, and universal. Such an object is a combination of sense 
qualities with attributes of wider range by which thought defines concrete 
relations and connexions. Hence the identity of consciousness with the 
object passes from the abstract identity of “I am sure” to the definite 
identity of “I know, and am aware.” 

The particular grade of consciousness on which Kantism conceives the 
mind is perception: which is also the general point of view taken by 


ordinary consciousness, and more or less by the sciences. The sensuous 
certitudes of single apperceptions or observations form the starting-point: 
these are supposed to be elevated to truth, by being regarded in their 
bearings, reflected upon, and on the lines of definite categories turned at the 
same time into something necessary and universal, viz. experiences. 

§ 421. This conjunction of individual and universal is admixture — the 
individual remains at the bottom hard and unaffected by the universal, to 
which however it is related. It is therefore a tissue of contradictions — 
between the single things of sense apperception, which form the alleged 
ground of general experience, and the universality which has a higher 
claim to be the essence and ground — between the individuality of a thing 
which, taken in its concrete content, constitutes its independence and the 
various properties which, free from this negative link and from one another, 
are independent universal matters (§ 123). This contradiction of the finite 
which runs through all forms of the logical spheres turns out most concrete, 
when the somewhat is defined as object (§ 194 seqq.). 


(y) The Intellect’. 


§ 422. The proximate truth of perception is that it is the object which is 
an appearance, and that the object’s reflection in self is on the contrary a 
self-subsistent inward and universal. The consciousness of such an object is 
intellect. This inward, as we called it, of the thing is on one hand the 
suppression of the multiplicity of the sensible, and, in that manner, an 
abstract identity: on the other hand, however, it also for that reason contains 
the multiplicity, but as an interior “simple” difference, which remains self- 
identical in the vicissitudes of appearance. This simple difference is the 
realm of the laws of the phenomena — a copy of the phenomenon, but 
brought to rest and universality. 


§ 423. The law, at first stating the mutual dependence of universal, 
permanent terms, has, in so far as its distinction is the inward one, its 
necessity on its own part; the one of the terms, as not externally different 
from the other, lies immediately in the other. But in this manner the interior 
distinction is, what it is in truth, the distinction on its own part, or the 
distinction which is none. With this new form-characteristic, on the whole, 
consciousness implicitly vanishes: for consciousness as such implies the 
reciprocal independence of subject and object. The ego in its judgment has 
an object which is not distinct from it, — it has itself. Consciousness has 
passed into self-consciousness. 


(b) Self-consciousness*”. 

§ 424. Self-consciousness is the truth of consciousness: the latter is a 
consequence of the former, all consciousness of an other object being as a 
matter of fact also self-consciousness. The object is my idea: I am aware of 
the object as mine; and thus in it I am aware of me. The formula of self- 
consciousness is I = I: — abstract freedom, pure “ideality.” In so far it lacks 
“reality”: for as it is its own object, there is strictly speaking no object, 
because there is no distinction between it and the object. 

§ 425. Abstract self-consciousness is the first negation of consciousness, 
and for that reason it is burdened with an external object, or, nominally, 
with the negation of it. Thus it is at the same time the antecedent stage, 
consciousness: it is the contradiction of itself as self-consciousness and as 
consciousness. But the latter aspect and the negation in general is in I = I 
potentially suppressed; and hence as this certitude of self against the object 
it is the impulse to realise its implicit nature, by giving its abstract self- 
awareness content and objectivity, and in the other direction to free itself 
from its sensuousness, to set aside the given objectivity and identify it with 


itself. The two processes are one and the same, the identification of its 


consciousness and self-consciousness. 
(a) Appetite or Instinctive Desire. 


§ 426. Self-consciousness, in its immediacy, is a singular, and a desire 
(appetite), — the contradiction implied in its abstraction which should yet 
be objective, — or in its immediacy which has the shape of an external 
object and should be subjective. The certitude of one’s self, which issues 
from the suppression of mere consciousness, pronounces the object null: 
and the outlook of self-consciousness towards the object equally qualifies 
the abstract ideality of such self-consciousness as null. 

§ 427. Self-consciousness, therefore, knows itself implicit in the object, 
which in this outlook is conformable to the appetite. In the negation of the 
two one-sided moments by the ego’s own activity, this identity comes to be 
for the ego. To this activity the object, which implicitly and for self- 
consciousness is self-less, can make no resistance: the dialectic, implicit in 
it, towards self-suppression exists in this case as that activity of the ego. 
Thus while the given object is rendered subjective, the subjectivity divests 
itself of its one-sidedness and becomes objective to itself. 

§ 428. The product of this process is the fast conjunction of the ego with 
itself, its satisfaction realised, and itself made actual. On the external side it 
continues, in this return upon itself, primarily describable as an individual, 
and maintains itself as such; because its bearing upon the self-less object is 
purely negative, the latter, therefore, being merely consumed. Thus appetite 
in its satisfaction is always destructive, and in its content selfish: and as the 
satisfaction has only happened in the individual (and that is transient) the 
appetite is again generated in the very act of satisfaction. 

§ 429. But on the inner side, or implicitly, the sense of self which the ego 


gets in the satisfaction does not remain in abstract self-concentration or in 


mere individuality; on the contrary, — as negation of immediacy and 
individuality the result involves a character of universality and of the 
identity of self-consciousness with its object. The judgment or diremption 
of this self-consciousness is the consciousness of a “free” object, in which 
ego is aware of itself as an ego, which however is also still outside it. 


(8) Self-consciousness Recognitive™. 

§ 430. Here there is a self-consciousness for a self-consciousness, at first 
immediately as one of two things for another. In that other as ego I behold 
myself, and yet also an immediately existing object, another ego absolutely 
independent of me and opposed to me. (The suppression of the singleness 
of self-consciousness was only a first step in the suppression, and it merely 
led to the characterisation of it as particular.) This contradiction gives 
either self-consciousness the impulse to show itself as a free self, and to 
exist as such for the other: — the process of recognition. 

§ 431. The process is a battle. I cannot be aware of me as myself in 
another individual, so long as I see in that other an other and an immediate 
existence: and I am consequently bent upon the suppression of this 
immediacy of his. But in like measure / cannot be recognised as immediate, 
except so far as I overcome the mere immediacy on my own part, and thus 
give existence to my freedom. But this immediacy is at the same time the 
corporeity of self-consciousness, in which as in its sign and tool the latter 
has its own sense of self, and its being for others, and the means for entering 
into relation with them. 

§ 432. The fight of recognition is a life and death struggle: either self- 
consciousness imperils the other’s like, and incurs a like peril for its own — 
but only peril, for either is no less bent on maintaining his life, as the 
existence of his freedom. Thus the death of one, though by the abstract, 
therefore rude, negation of immediacy, it, from one point of view, solves the 


contradiction, is yet, from the essential point of view (i.e. the outward and 
visible recognition), a new contradiction (for that recognition is at the same 
time undone by the other’s death) and a greater than the other. 

§ 433. But because life is as requisite as liberty to the solution, the fight 
ends in the first instance as a one-sided negation with inequality. While the 
one combatant prefers life, retains his single self-consciousness, but 
surrenders his claim for recognition, the other holds fast to his self-assertion 
and is recognised by the former as his superior. Thus arises the status of 
master and slave. 

In the battle for recognition and the subjugation under a master, we see, 
on their phenomenal side, the emergence of man’s social life and the 
commencement of political union. Force, which is the basis of this 
phenomenon, is not on that account a basis of right, but only the necessary 
and legitimate factor in the passage from the state of self-consciousness 
sunk in appetite and selfish isolation into the state of universal self- 
consciousness. Force, then, is the external or phenomenal commencement 
of states, not their underlying and essential principle. 

§ 434. This status, in the first place, implies common wants and common 
concern for their satisfaction, — for the means of mastery, the slave, must 
likewise be kept in life. In place of the rude destruction of the immediate 
object there ensues acquisition, preservation, and formation of it, as the 
instrumentality in which the two extremes of independence and non- 
independence are welded together. The form of universality thus arising in 
satisfying the want, creates a permanent means and a provision which takes 


care for and secures the future. 


§ 435. But secondly, when we look to the distinction of the two, the 
master beholds in the slave and his servitude the supremacy of his single 
self-hood, and that by the suppression of immediate self-hood, a 


suppression, however, which falls on another. This other, the slave, 
however, in the service of the master, works off his individualist self-will, 
overcomes the inner immediacy of appetite, and in this divestment of self 
and in “the fear of his lord” makes “the beginning of wisdom” — the 


passage to universal self-consciousness. 
(y) Universal Self-consciousness. 


§ 436. Universal self-consciousness is the affirmative awareness of self 
in an other self: each self as a free individuality has his own “absolute” 
independence, yet in virtue of the negation of its immediacy or appetite 
without distinguishing itself from that other. Each is thus universal self- 
conscious and objective; each has “real” universality in the shape of 
reciprocity, so far as each knows itself recognised in the other freeman, and 
is aware of this in so far as it recognises the other and knows him to be free. 

This universal re-appearance of self-consciousness — the notion which 
is aware of itself in its objectivity as a subjectivity identical with itself and 
for that reason universal — is the form of consciousness which lies at the 
root of all true mental or spiritual life — in family, fatherland, state, and of 
all virtues, love, friendship, valour, honour, fame. But this appearance of the 
underlying essence may be severed from that essential, and be maintained 
apart in worthless honour, idle fame, &c. 

§ 437. This unity of consciousness and self-consciousness implies in the 
first instance the individuals mutually throwing light upon each other. But 
the difference between those who are thus identified is mere vague diversity 
— or rather it is a difference which is none. Hence its truth is the fully and 
really existent universality and objectivity of self-consciousness, — which 
is Reason. 

Reason, as the /dea (§ 213) as it here appears, is to be taken as meaning 
that the distinction between notion and reality which it unifies has the 


special aspect of a distinction between the self-concentrated notion or 
consciousness, and the object subsisting external and opposed to it. 


(c) Reason? 


§ 438. The essential and actual truth which reason 1s, lies in the simple 
identity of the subjectivity of the notion, with its objectivity and 
universality. The universality of reason, therefore, whilst it signifies that the 
object, which was only given in consciousness gud consciousness, is now 
itself universal, permeating and encompassing the ego, also signifies that 
the pure ego is the pure form which overlaps the object, and encompasses it 
without it. 

§ 439. Self-consciousness, thus certified that its determinations are no 
less objective, or determinations of the very being of things, than they are 
its own thoughts, is Reason, which as such an identity is not only the 
absolute substance, but the truth that knows it. For truth here has, as its 
peculiar mode and immanent form, the self-centred pure notion, ego, the 


certitude of self as infinite universality. Truth, aware of what it is, is mind 
(spirit). 


Sub-Section C. Psychology. Mind*“4. 


“’QG)- 


§ 440. MIND has defined itself as the truth of soul and consciousness, 
— the former a simple immediate totality, the latter now an infinite form 
which is not, like consciousness, restricted by that content, and does not 
stand in mere correlation to it as to its object, but is an awareness of this 
substantial totality, neither subjective nor objective. Mind, therefore, starts 
only from its own being and 1s in correlation only with its own features. 

Psychology accordingly studies the faculties or general modes of mental 
activity gua mental — mental vision, ideation, remembering, &c., desires, 
&c. — apart both from the content, which on the phenomenal side is found 
in empirical ideation, in thinking also and in desire and will, and from the 
two forms in which these modes exist, viz. in the soul as a physical mode, 
and in consciousness itself as a separately existent object of that 
consciousness. This, however, is not an arbitrary abstraction by the 
psychologist. Mind is just this elevation above nature and physical modes, 
and above the complication with an external object — in one word, above 
the material, as its concept has just shown. All it has now to do 1s to realise 
this notion of its freedom, and get rid of the form of immediacy with which 
it once more begins. The content which is elevated to intuitions is its 
sensations: it is its intuitions also which are transmuted into representations, 
and its representations which are transmuted again into thoughts, &c. 

§ 441. The soul is finite, so far as its features are immediate or con- 
natural. Consciousness is finite, in so far as it has an object. Mind is finite, 
in so far as, though it no longer has an object, it has a mode in its 
knowledge; 1.e., it is finite by means of its immediacy, or, what is the same 
thing, by being subjective or only a notion. And it is a matter of no 


consequence, which is defined as its notion, and which as the reality of that 
notion. Say that its notion is the utterly infinite objective reason, then its 
reality is knowledge or intelligence: say that knowledge is its notion, then 
its reality is that reason, and the realisation of knowledge consists in 
appropriating reason. Hence the finitude of mind is to be placed in the 
(temporary) failure of knowledge to get hold of the full reality of its reason, 
or, equally, in the (temporary) failure of reason to attain full manifestation 
in knowledge. Reason at the same time is only infinite so far as it is 
“absolute” freedom; so far, that is, as presupposing itself for its knowledge 
to work upon, it thereby reduces itself to finitude, and appears as everlasting 
movement of superseding this immediacy, of comprehending itself, and 
being a rational knowledge. 

§ 442. The progress of mind is development, in so far as its existent 
phase, viz. knowledge, involves as its intrinsic purpose and burden that utter 
and complete autonomy which is rationality; in which case the action of 
translating this purpose into reality is strictly only a nominal passage over 
into manifestation, and is even there a return into itself. So far as knowledge 
which has not shaken off its original quality of mere knowledge is only 
abstract or formal, the goal of mind is to give it objective fulfilment, and 
thus at the same time produce its freedom. 

The development here meant is not that of the individual (which has a 
certain anthropological character), where faculties and forces are regarded 
as successively emerging and presenting themselves in external existence 
— a Series of steps, on the ascertainment on which there was for a long time 
great stress laid (by the system of Condillac), as if a conjectural natural 
emergence could exhibit the origin of these faculties and explain them. In 
Condillac’s method there is an unmistakable intention to show how the 
several modes of mental activity could be made intelligible without losing 
sight of mental unity, and to exhibit their necessary interconnexion. But the 


categories employed in doing so are of a wretched sort. Their ruling 
principle is that the sensible is taken (and with justice) as the prius or the 
initial basis, but that the later phases that follow this starting-point present 
themselves as emerging in a solely affirmative manner, and the negative 
aspect of mental activity, by which this material is transmuted into mind 
and destroyed as a sensible, is misconceived and overlooked. As the theory 
of Condillac states it, the sensible is not merely the empirical first, but is left 
as if it were the true and essential foundation. 

Similarly, if the activities of mind are treated as mere manifestations, 
forces, perhaps in terms stating their utility or suitability for some other 
interest of head or heart, there is no indication of the true final aim of the 
whole business. That can only be the intelligible unity of mind, and its 
activity can only have itself as aim; 1.e. its aim can only be to get rid of the 
form of immediacy or subjectivity, to reach and get hold of itself, and to 
liberate itself to itself. In this way the so-called faculties of mind as thus 
distinguished are only to be treated as steps of this liberation. And this is the 
only rational mode of studying the mind and its various activities. 

§ 443. As consciousness has for its object the stage which preceded it, 
viz. the natural soul (§ 413), so mind has or rather makes consciousness its 
object: i.e. whereas consciousness 1s only the virtual identity of the ego with 
its other (§ 415), the mind realises that identity as the concrete unity which 
it and it only knows. Its productions are governed by the principle of all 
reason that the contents are at once potentially existent, and are the mind’s 
own, in freedom. Thus, if we consider the initial aspect of mind, that aspect 
is twofold — as being and as its own: by the one, the mind finds in itself 
something which is, by the other it affirms it to be only its own. The way of 
mind is therefore 

(a) to be theoretical: it has to do with the rational as its immediate 
affection which it must render its own: or it has to free knowledge from its 


pre-supposedness and therefore from its abstractness, and make the 
affection subjective. When the affection has been rendered its own, and the 
knowledge consequently characterised as free intelligence, i.e. as having its 
full and free characterisation in itself, it is 

(6) Will: practical mind, which in the first place is likewise formal — 
1.e. its content is at first only its own, and is immediately willed; and it 
proceeds next to liberate its volition from its subjectivity, which is the one- 
sided form of its contents, so that it 

(c) confronts itself as free mind and thus gets rid of both its defects of 
one-sidedness. 


§ 444. The theoretical as well as the practical mind still fall under the 
general range of Mind Subjective. They are not to be distinguished as active 
and passive. Subjective mind is productive: but it is a merely nominal 
productivity. Inwards, the theoretical mind produces only its “ideal” world, 
and gains abstract autonomy within; while the practical, while it has to do 
with autonomous products, with a material which is its own, has a material 
which is only nominally such, and therefore a restricted content, for which 
it gains the form of universality. Outwards, the subjective mind (which as a 
unity of soul and consciousness, is thus also a reality, — a reality at once 
anthropological and conformable to consciousness) has for its products, in 
the theoretical range, the word, and in the practical (not yet deed and action, 
but) enjoyment. 

Psychology, like logic, is one of those sciences which in modern times 
have yet derived least profit from the more general mental culture and the 
deeper conception of reason. It is still extremely ill off. The turn which the 
Kantian philosophy has taken has given it greater importance: it has, and 
that in its empirical condition, been claimed as the basis of metaphysics, 
which is to consist of nothing but the empirical apprehension and the 


analysis of the facts of human consciousness, merely as facts, just as they 
are given. This position of psychology, mixing it up with forms belonging 
to the range of consciousness and with anthropology, has led to no 
improvement in its own condition: but it has had the further effect that, both 
for the mind as such, and for metaphysics and philosophy generally, all 
attempts have been abandoned to ascertain the necessity of essential and 
actual reality, to get at the notion and the truth. 


(a) Theoretical mind. 


§ 445. Intelligence finds itself determined: this is its apparent aspect 
from which in its immediacy it starts. But as knowledge, intelligence 
consists in treating what is found as its own. Its activity has to do with the 
empty form — the pretence of finding reason: and its aim is to realise its 
concept or to be reason actual, along with which the content is realised as 
rational. This activity is cognition. The nominal knowledge, which is only 
certitude, elevates itself, as reason is concrete, to definite and conceptual 
knowledge. The course of this elevation is itself rational, and consists in a 
necessary passage (governed by the concept) of one grade or term of 
intelligent activity (a so-called faculty of mind) into another. The refutation 
which such cognition gives of the semblance that the rational is found, starts 
from the certitude or the faith of intelligence in its capability of rational 
knowledge, and in the possibility of being able to appropriate the reason, 
which it and the content virtually is. 

The distinction of Intelligence from Will is often incorrectly taken to 
mean that each has a fixed and separate existence of its own, as if volition 
could be without intelligence, or the activity of intelligence could be 
without will. The possibility of a culture of the intellect which leaves the 
heart untouched, as it is said, and of the heart without the intellect — of 


hearts which in one-sided way want intellect, and heartless intellects — 
only proves at most that bad and radically untrue existences occur. But it is 
not philosophy which should take such untruths of existence and of mere 
imagining for truth — take the worthless for the essential nature. A host of 
other phrases used of intelligence, e.g. that it receives and accepts 
impressions from outside, that ideas arise through the causal operations of 
external things upon it, &c., belong to a point of view utterly alien to the 
mental level or to the position of philosophic study. 

A favourite reflectional form is that of powers and faculties of soul, 
intelligence, or mind. Faculty, like power or force, is the fixed quality of 
any object of thought, conceived as reflected into self. Force (§ 136) is no 
doubt the infinity of form — of the inward and the outward: but its essential 
finitude involves the indifference of content to form (ib. note). In this lies 
the want of organic unity which by this reflectional form, treating mind as a 
“lot” of forces, is brought into mind, as it is by the same method brought 
into nature. Any aspect which can be distinguished in mental action is 
stereotyped as an independent entity, and the mind thus made a skeleton- 
like mechanical collection. It makes absolutely no difference if we 
substitute the expression “activities” for powers and faculties. Isolate the 
activities and you similarly make the mind a mere aggregate, and treat their 
essential correlation as an external incident. 

The action of intelligence as theoretical mind has been called cognition 
(knowledge). Yet this does not mean intelligence inter alia knows, — 
besides which it also intuites, conceives, remembers, imagines, &c. To take 
up such a position is in the first instance part and parcel of that isolating of 
mental activity just censured; but it is also in addition connected with the 
great question of modern times, as to whether true knowledge or the 
knowledge of truth is possible, — which, if answered in the negative, must 
lead to abandoning the effort. The numerous aspects and reasons and modes 


of phrase with which external reflection swells the bulk of this question are 
cleared up in their place: the more external the attitude of understanding in 
the question, the more diffuse it makes a simple object. At the present place 
the simple concept of cognition is what confronts the quite general 
assumption taken up by the question, viz. the assumption that the possibility 
of true knowledge in general is in dispute, and the assumption that it is 
possible for us at our will either to prosecute or to abandon cognition. The 
concept or possibility of cognition has come out as intelligence itself, as the 
certitude of reason: the act of cognition itself is therefore the actuality of 
intelligence. It follows from this that it is absurd to speak of intelligence and 
yet at the same time of the possibility or choice of knowing or not. But 
cognition 1s genuine, just so far as it realises itself, or makes the concept its 
own. This nominal description has its concrete meaning exactly where 
cognition has it. The stages of its realising activity are intuition, conception, 
memory, &c.: these activities have no other immanent meaning: their aim is 
solely the concept of cognition (§ 445 note). If they are isolated, however, 
then an impression is implied that they are useful for something else than 
cognition, or that they severally procure a cognitive satisfaction of their 
own; and that leads to a glorification of the delights of intuition, 
remembrance, imagination. It is true that even as isolated (i.e. as non- 
intelligent), intuition, imagination, &c. can afford a certain satisfaction: 
what physical nature succeeds in doing by its fundamental quality — its 
out-of-selfness, — exhibiting the elements or factors of immanent reason 
external to each other, — that the intelligence can do by voluntary act, but 
the same result may happen where the intelligence is itself only natural and 
untrained. But the true satisfaction, it is admitted, is only afforded by an 
intuition permeated by intellect and mind, by rational conception, by 
products of imagination which are permeated by reason and exhibit ideas — 
in a word, by cognitive intuition, cognitive conception, &c. The truth 


ascribed to such satisfaction lies in this, that intuition, conception, &c. are 
not isolated, and exist only as “moments” in the totality of cognition itself. 


(a) Intuition (Intelligent Perception)*°. 


§ 446. The mind which as soul is physically conditioned, — which as 
consciousness stands to this condition on the same terms as to an outward 
object, — but which as intelligence finds itself so characterised — is (1) an 
inarticulate embryonic life, in which it is to itself as it were palpable and 
has the whole material of its knowledge. In consequence of the immediacy 
in which it is thus originally, it 1s in this stage only as an individual and 
possesses a vulgar subjectivity. It thus appears as mind in the guise of 
feeling. 

If feeling formerly turned up (§ 399) as a mode of the soul’s existence, 
the finding of it or its immediacy was in that case essentially to be 
conceived as a congenital or corporeal condition; whereas at present it is 
only to be taken abstractly in the general sense of immediacy. 

§ 447. The characteristic form of feeling is that though it is a mode of 
some “affection,” this mode is simple. Hence feeling, even should its import 
be most sterling and true, has the form of casual particularity, — not to 
mention that its import may also be the most scanty and most untrue. 

It is commonly enough assumed that mind has in its feeling the material 
of its ideas, but the statement is more usually understood in a sense the 
opposite of that which it has here. In contrast with the simplicity of feeling 
it is usual rather to assume that the primary mental phase is judgment 
generally, or the distinction of consciousness into subject and object; and 
the special quality of sensation is derived from an independent object, 
external or internal. With us, in the truth of mind, the mere consciousness 
point of view, as opposed to true mental “idealism,” is swallowed up, and 
the matter of feeling has rather been supposed already as immanent in the 


mind. — It is commonly taken for granted that as regards content there is 
more in feeling than in thought: this being specially affirmed of moral and 
religious feelings. Now the material, which the mind as it feels is to itself, is 
here the result and the mature result of a fully organised reason: hence 
under the head of feeling is comprised all rational and indeed all spiritual 
content whatever. But the form of selfish singleness to which feeling 
reduces the mind is the lowest and worst vehicle it can have — one in 
which it is not found as a free and infinitely universal principle, but rather 
as subjective and private, in content and value entirely contingent. Trained 
and sterling feeling is the feeling of an educated mind which has acquired 
the consciousness of the true differences of things, of their essential 
relationships and real characters; and it is with such a mind that this 
rectified material enters into its feeling and receives this form. Feeling is the 
immediate, as it were the closest, contact in which the thinking subject can 
stand to a given content. Against that content the subject re-acts first of all 
with its particular self-feeling, which though it may be of more sterling 
value and of wider range than a onesided intellectual standpoint, may just as 
likely be narrow and poor; and in any case is the form of the particular and 
subjective. If a man on any topic appeals not to the nature and notion of the 
thing, or at least to reasons — to the generalities of common sense — but to 
his feeling, the only thing to do is to let him alone, because by his behaviour 
he refuses to have any lot or part in common rationality, and shuts himself 
up in his own isolated subjectivity — his private and particular self. 

§ 448. (2) As this immediate finding is broken up into elements, we have 
the one factor in Attention — the abstract identical direction of mind (in 
feeling, as also in all other more advanced developments of it) — an active 
self-collection — the factor of fixing it as our own, but with an as yet only 
nominal autonomy of intelligence. Apart from such attention there is 
nothing for the mind. The other factor is to invest the special quality of 


feeling, as contrasted with this inwardness of mind, with the character of 
something existent, but as a negative or as the abstract otherness of itself. 
Intelligence thus defines the content of sensation as something that is out of 
itself, projects it into time and space, which are the forms in which it is 
intuitive. To the view of consciousness the material is only an object of 
consciousness, a relative other: from mind it receives the rational 
characteristic of being its very other (§§ 147, 254). 

§ 449. (3) When intelligence reaches a concrete unity of the two factors, 
that is to say, when it is at once self-collected in this externally existing 
material, and yet in this self-collectedness sunk in the out-of-selfness, it is 
Intuition or Mental Vision. 

§ 450. At and towards this its own out-of-selfness, intelligence no less 
essentially directs its attention. In this its immediacy it is an awaking to 
itself, a recollection of itself. Thus intuition becomes a concretion of the 
material with the intelligence, which makes it its own, so that it no longer 
needs this immediacy, no longer needs to find the content. 


(8) Representation (or Mental Idea). 


§ 451. Representation is this recollected or inwardised intuition, and as 
such is the middle between that stage of intelligence where it finds itself 
immediately subject to modification and that where intelligence is in its 
freedom, or, as thought. The representation is the property of intelligence; 
with a preponderating subjectivity, however, as its right of property is still 
conditioned by contrast with the immediacy, and the representation cannot 
as it stands be said to be. The path of intelligence in representations is to 
render the immediacy inward, to invest itself with intuitive action in itself, 
and at the same time to get rid of the subjectivity of the inwardness, and 
inwardly divest itself of it; so as to be in itself in an externality of its own. 
But as representation begins from intuition and the ready-found material of 


intuition, the intuitional contrast still continues to affect its activity, and 


9 


makes its concrete products still “syntheses,” which do not grow to the 


concrete immanence of the notion till they reach the stage of thought. 
(aa) Recollection’. 


§ 452. Intelligence, as it at first recollects the intuition, places the content 
of feeling in its own inwardness — in a space and a time of its own. In this 
way that content is (1) an image or picture, liberated from its original 
immediacy and abstract singleness amongst other things, and received into 
the universality of the ego. The image loses the full complement of features 
proper to intuition, and is arbitrary or contingent, isolated, we may say, 
from the external place, time, and immediate context in which the intuition 
stood. 

§ 453. (2) The image is of itself transient, and intelligence itself is as 
attention its time and also its place, its when and where. But intelligence is 
not only consciousness and actual existence, but gud intelligence is the 
subject and the potentiality of its own specialisations. The image when thus 
kept in mind is no longer existent, but stored up out of consciousness. 

To grasp intelligence as this night-like mine or pit in which 1s stored a 
world of infinitely many images and representations, yet without being in 
consciousness, is from the one point of view the universal postulate which 
bids us treat the notion as concrete, in the way we treat e.g. the germ as 
affirmatively containing, in virtual possibility, all the qualities that come 
into existence in the subsequent development of the tree. Inability to grasp a 
universal like this, which, though intrinsically concrete, still continues 
simple, is what has led people to talk about special fibres and areas as 
receptacles of particular ideas. It was felt that what was diverse should in 
the nature of things have a local habitation peculiar to itself. But whereas 
the reversion of the germ from its existing specialisations to its simplicity in 


a purely potential existence takes place only in another germ, — the germ 
of the fruit; intelligence gud intelligence shows the potential coming to free 
existence in its development, and yet at the same time collecting itself in its 
inwardness. Hence from the other point of view intelligence is to be 
conceived as this sub-conscious mine, 1.e. as the existent universal in which 
the different has not yet been realised in its separations. And it is indeed this 
potentiality which is the first form of universality offered in mental 
representation. 

§ 454. (3) An image thus abstractly treasured up needs, if it is to exist, an 
actual intuition: and what is strictly called Remembrance is the reference of 
the image to an intuition, — and that as a subsumption of the immediate 
single intuition (impression) under what is in point of form universal, under 
the representation (idea) with the same content. Thus intelligence 
recognises the specific sensation and the intuition of it as what is already its 
own, — in them it is still within itself: at the same time it is aware that what 
is only its (primarily) internal image is also an immediate object of 
intuition, by which it is authenticated. The image, which in the mine of 
intelligence was only its property, now that it has been endued with 
externality, comes actually into its possession. And so the image is at once 
rendered distinguishable from the intuition and separable from the blank 
night in which it was originally submerged. Intelligence is thus the force 
which can give forth its property, and dispense with external intuition for its 
existence in it. This “synthesis” of the internal image with the recollected 
existence 1s representation proper: by this synthesis the internal now has the 
qualification of being able to be presented before intelligence and to have 


its existence in it. 


(6B) Imagination”. 


§ 455. (1) The intelligence which 1s active in this possession is the 
reproductive imagination, where the images issue from the inward world 
belonging to the ego, which is now the power over them. The images are in 
the first instance referred to this external, immediate time and space which 
is treasured up along with them. But it is solely in the conscious subject, 
where it is treasured up, that the image has the individuality in which the 
features composing it are conjoined: whereas their original concretion, 1.e. 
at first only in space and time, as a unit of intuition, has been broken up. 
The content reproduced, belonging as it does to the self-identical unity of 
intelligence, and an out-put from its universal mine, has a general idea 
(representation) to supply the link of association for the images which 
according to circumstances are more abstract or more concrete ideas. 

The so-called laws of the association of ideas were objects of great 
interest, especially during that outburst of empirical psychology which was 
contemporaneous with the decline of philosophy. In the first place, it is not 
Ideas (properly so called) which are associated. Secondly, these modes of 
relation are not Jaws, just for the reason that there are so many laws about 
the same thing, as to suggest a caprice and a contingency opposed to the 
very nature of law. It is a matter of chance whether the link of association is 
something pictorial, or an intellectual category, such as likeness and 
contrast, reason and consequence. The train of images and representations 
suggested by association is the sport of vacant-minded ideation, where, 
though intelligence shows itself by a certain formal universality, the matter 
is entirely pictorial. — Image and idea, if we leave out of account the more 
precise definition of those forms given above, present also a distinction in 
content. The former is the more consciously-concrete idea, whereas the idea 
(representation), whatever be its content (from image, notion, or idea), has 
always the peculiarity, though belonging to intelligence, of being in respect 
of its content given and immediate. It is still true of this idea or 


representation, as of all intelligence, that it finds its material, as a matter of 
fact, to be so and so; and the universality which the aforesaid material 
receives by ideation is still abstract. Mental representation is the mean in 
the syllogism of the elevation of intelligence, the link between the two 
significations of self-relatedness — viz. being and universality, which in 
consciousness receive the title of object and subject. Intelligence 
complements what is merely found by the attribution of universality, and 
the internal and its own by the attribution of being, but a being of its own 
institution. (On the distinction of representations and thoughts, see Introd. 
to the Logic, § 20 note.) 

Abstraction, which occurs in the ideational activity by which general 
ideas are produced (and ideas qud ideas virtually have the form of 
generality), 1s frequently explained as the incidence of many similar images 
one upon another and is supposed to be thus made intelligible. If this super- 
imposing is to be no mere accident and without principle, a force of 
attraction in like images must be assumed, or something of the sort, which 
at the same time would have the negative power of rubbing off the 
dissimilar elements against each other. This force is really intelligence 
itself, — the self-identical ego which by its internalising recollection gives 
the images ipso facto generality, and subsumes the single intuition under the 
already internalised image (§ 453). 

§ 456. Thus even the association of ideas is to be treated as a 
subsumption of the individual under the universal, which forms their 
connecting link. But here intelligence is more than merely a general form: 
its inwardness is an internally definite, concrete subjectivity with a 
substance and value of its own, derived from some interest, some latent 
concept or Ideal principle, so far as we may by anticipation speak of such. 
Intelligence is the power which wields the stores of images and ideas 
belonging to it, and which thus (2) freely combines and subsumes these 


stores in obedience to its peculiar tenor. Such is creative imagination“? — 


symbolic, allegoric, or poetical imagination — where the intelligence gets a 
definite embodiment in this store of ideas and informs them with its general 
tone. These more or less concrete, individualised creations are still 
“syntheses”: for the material, in which the subjective principles and ideas 
get a mentally pictorial existence, is derived from the data of intuition. 

§ 457. In creative imagination intelligence has been so far perfected as to 
need no helps for intuition. Its self-sprung ideas have pictorial existence. 
This pictorial creation of its intuitive spontaneity is subjective — still lacks 
the side of existence. But as the creation unites the internal idea with the 
vehicle of materialisation, intelligence has therein implicitly returned both 
to identical self-relation and to immediacy. As reason, its first start was to 
appropriate the immediate datum in itself ($$ 445, 455), 1.e. to universalise 
it; and now its action as reason (§ 458) is from the present point directed 
towards giving the character of an existent to what in it has been perfected 
to concrete auto-intuition. In other words, it aims at making itself be and be 
a fact. Acting on this view, it is self-uttering, intuition-producing: the 
imagination which creates signs. 

Productive imagination is the centre in which the universal and being, 
one’s own and what is picked up, internal and external, are completely 
welded into one. The preceding “syntheses” of intuition, recollection, &c., 
are unifications of the same factors, but they are “syntheses”; it is not till 
creative imagination that intelligence ceases to be the vague mine and the 
universal, and becomes an individuality, a concrete subjectivity, in which 
the self-reference is defined both to being and to universality. The creations 
of imagination are on all hands recognised as such combinations of the 
mind’s own and inward with the matter of intuition; what further and more 
definite aspects they have is a matter for other departments. For the present 
this internal studio of intelligence is only to be looked at in these abstract 


aspects. — Imagination, when regarded as the agency of this unification, is 
reason, but only a nominal reason, because the matter or theme it embodies 
is to imagination gud imagination a matter of indifference; whilst reason 
qua reason also insists upon the truth of its content. 

Another point calling for special notice is that, when imagination 
elevates the internal meaning to an image and intuition, and this is 
expressed by saying that it gives the former the character of an existent, the 
phrase must not seem surprising that intelligence makes itself be as a thing; 
for its ideal import is itself, and so is the aspect which it imposes upon it. 
The image produced by imagination of an object is a bare mental or 
subjective intuition: in the sign or symbol it adds intuitability proper; and in 
mechanical memory it completes, so far as it is concerned, this form of 
being. 

§ 458. In this unity (initiated by intelligence) of an independent 
representation with an intuition, the matter of the latter is, in the first 
instance, something accepted, somewhat immediate or given (e.g. the 
colour of the cockade, &c.). But in the fusion of the two elements, the 
intuition does not count positively or as representing itself, but as 
representative of something else. It is an image, which has received as its 
soul and meaning an independent mental representation. This intuition is 
the Sign. 


The sign is some immediate intuition, representing a totally different 
import from what naturally belongs to it; it is the pyramid into which a 
foreign soul has been conveyed, and where it is conserved. The sign is 
different from the symbol: for in the symbol the original characters (in 
essence and conception) of the visible object are more or less identical with 
the import which it bears as symbol; whereas in the sign, strictly so-called, 
the natural attributes of the intuition, and the connotation of which it is a 


sign, have nothing to do with each other. Intelligence therefore gives proof 
of wider choice and ampler authority in the use of intuitions when it treats 
them as designatory (significative) rather than as symbolical. 

In logic and psychology, signs and language are usually foisted in 
somewhere as an appendix, without any trouble being taken to display their 
necessity and systematic place in the economy of intelligence. The right 
place for the sign is that just given: where intelligence — which as intuiting 
generates the form of time and space, but is apparently recipient of sensible 
matter, out of which it forms ideas — now gives its own original ideas a 
definite existence from itself, treating the intuition (or time and space as 
filled full) as its own property, deleting the connotation which properly and 
naturally belongs to it, and conferring on it an other connotation as its soul 
and import. This sign-creating activity may be distinctively named 
“productive” Memory (the primarily abstract “Mnemosyne”’); since 
memory, which in ordinary life is often used as interchangeable and 
synonymous with remembrance (recollection), and even with conception 
and imagination, has always to do with signs only. 

§ 459. The intuition — in its natural phase a something given and given 
in space — acquires, when employed as a sign, the peculiar characteristic 
of existing only as superseded and sublimated. Such is the negativity of 
intelligence; and thus the truer phase of the intuition used as a sign 1s 
existence in time (but its existence vanishes in the moment of being), and if 
we consider the rest of its external psychical quality, its institution by 
intelligence, but an institution growing out of its (anthropological) own 
naturalness. This institution of the natural is the vocal note, where the 
inward idea manifests itself in adequate utterance. The vocal note which 
receives further articulation to express specific ideas — speech and, its 


system, language — gives to sensations, intuitions, conceptions, a second 


and higher existence than they naturally possess, — invests them with the 
right of existence in the ideational realm. 

Language here comes under discussion only in the special aspect of a 
product of intelligence for manifesting its ideas in an external medium. If 
language had to be treated in its concrete nature, it would be necessary for 
its vocabulary or material part to recall the anthropological or psycho- 
physiological point of view (§ 401), and for the grammar or formal portion 
to anticipate the standpoint of analytic understanding. With regard to the 
elementary material of language, while on one hand the theory of mere 
accident has disappeared, on the other the principle of imitation has been 
restricted to the slight range it actually covers — that of vocal objects. Yet 
one may still hear the German language praised for its wealth — that wealth 
consisting in its special expression for special sounds — Rauschen, Sausen, 
Knarren, &c.; — there have been collected more than a hundred such 
words, perhaps: the humour of the moment creates fresh ones when it 
pleases. Such superabundance in the realm of sense and of triviality 
contributes nothing to form the real wealth of a cultivated language. The 
strictly raw material of language itself depends more upon an inward 
symbolism than a symbolism referring to external objects; it depends, i.e. 
on anthropological articulation, as it were the posture in the corporeal act of 
oral utterance. For each vowel and consonant accordingly, as well as for 
their more abstract elements (the posture of lips, palate, tongue in each) and 
for their combinations, people have tried to find the appropriate 
signification. But these dull sub-conscious beginnings are deprived of their 
original importance and prominence by new influences, it may be by 
external agencies or by the needs of civilisation. Having been originally 
sensuous intuitions, they are reduced to signs, and thus have only traces left 
of their original meaning, if it be not altogether extinguished. As to the 
formal element, again, it is the work of analytic intellect which informs 


language with its categories: it is this logical instinct which gives rise to 
grammar. The study of languages still in their original state, which we have 
first really begun to make acquaintance with in modern times, has shown on 
this point that they contain a very elaborate grammar and express 
distinctions which are lost or have been largely obliterated in the languages 
of more civilised nations. It seems as if the language of the most civilised 
nations has the most imperfect grammar, and that the same language has a 
more perfect grammar when the nation is in a more uncivilised state than 
when it reaches a higher civilisation. (Cf. W. von Humboldt’s Essay on the 
Dual.) 

In speaking of vocal (which is the original) language, we may touch, 
only in passing, upon written language, — a further development in the 
particular sphere of language which borrows the help of an externally 
practical activity. It is from the province of immediate spatial intuition to 
which written language proceeds that it takes and produces the signs (§ 
454). In particular, hieroglyphics uses spatial figures to designate ideas; 
alphabetical writing, on the other hand, uses them to designate vocal notes 
which are already signs. Alphabetical writing thus consists of signs of signs, 
— the words or concrete signs of vocal language being analysed into their 
simple elements, which severally receive designation. — _ Leibnitz’s 
practical mind misled him to exaggerate the advantages which a complete 
written language, formed on the hieroglyphic method (and hieroglyphics are 
used even where there is alphabetic writing, as in our signs for the numbers, 
the planets, the chemical elements, &c.), would have as a universal 
language for the intercourse of nations and especially of scholars. But we 
may be sure that it was rather the intercourse of nations (as was probably 
the case in Phoenicia, and still takes place in Canton — see Macartney’ 
Travels by Staunton) which occasioned the need of alphabetical writing and 
led to its formation. At any rate a comprehensive hieroglyphic language for 


ever completed is impracticable. Sensible objects no doubt admit of 
permanent signs; but, as regards signs for mental objects, the progress of 
thought and the continual development of logic lead to changes in the views 
of their internal relations and thus also of their nature; and this would 
involve the rise of a new hieroglyphical denotation. Even in the case of 
sense-objects it happens that their names, i.e. their signs in vocal language, 
are frequently changed, as e.g. in chemistry and mineralogy. Now that it has 
been forgotten what names properly are, viz. externalities which of 
themselves have no sense, and only get signification as signs, and now that, 
instead of names proper, people ask for terms expressing a sort of 
definition, which is frequently changed capriciously and fortuitously, the 
denomination, i.e. the composite name formed of signs of their generic 
characters or other supposed characteristic properties, is altered in 
accordance with the differences of view with regard to the genus or other 
supposed specific property. It is only a stationary civilisation, like the 
Chinese, which admits of the hieroglyphic language of that nation; and its 
method of writing moreover can only be the lot of that small part of a nation 
which is in exclusive possession of mental culture. — The progress of the 
vocal language depends most closely on the habit of alphabetical writing; 
by means of which only does vocal language acquire the precision and 
purity of its articulation. The imperfection of the Chinese vocal language is 
notorious: numbers of its words possess several utterly different meanings, 
as many as ten and twenty, so that, in speaking, the distinction is made 
perceptible merely by accent and intensity, by speaking low and soft or 
crying out. The European, learning to speak Chinese, falls into the most 
ridiculous blunders before he has mastered these absurd refinements of 
accentuation. Perfection here consists in the opposite of that parler sans 
accent which in Europe is justly required of an educated speaker. The 
hieroglyphic mode of writing keeps the Chinese vocal language from 


reaching that objective precision which is gained in articulation by 
alphabetic writing. 

Alphabetic writing is on all accounts the more intelligent: in it the word 
— the mode, peculiar to the intellect, of uttering its ideas most worthily — 
is brought to consciousness and made an object of reflection. Engaging the 
attention of intelligence, as it does, it is analysed; the work of sign-making 
is reduced to its few simple elements (the primary postures of articulation) 
in which the sense-factor in speech is brought to the form of universality, at 
the same time that in this elementary phase it acquires complete precision 
and purity. Thus alphabetic writing retains at the same time the advantage 
of vocal language, that the ideas have names strictly so called: the name is 
the simple sign for the exact idea, i.e. the simple plain idea, not decomposed 
into its features and compounded out of them. Hieroglyphics, instead of 
springing from the direct analysis of sensible signs, like alphabetic writing, 
arise from an antecedent analysis of ideas. Thus a theory readily arises that 
all ideas may be reduced to their elements, or simple logical terms, so that 
from the elementary signs chosen to express these (as, in the case of the 
Chinese Koua, the simple straight stroke, and the stroke broken into two 
parts) a hieroglyphic system would be generated by their composition. This 
feature of hieroglyphic — the analytical designations of ideas — which 
misled Leibnitz to regard it as preferable to alphabetic writing is rather in 
antagonism with the fundamental desideratum of language, — the name. To 
want a name means that for the immediate idea (which, however ample a 
connotation it may include, is still for the mind simple in the name), we 
require a simple immediate sign which for its own sake does not suggest 
anything, and has for its sole function to signify and represent sensibly the 
simple idea as such. It is not merely the 1mage-loving and image-limited 
intelligence that lingers over the simplicity of ideas and redintegrates them 
from the more abstract factors into which they have been analysed: thought 


too reduces to the form of a simple thought the concrete connotation which 
it “resumes” and reunites from the mere aggregate of attributes to which 
analysis has reduced it. Both alike require such signs, simple in respect of 
their meaning: signs, which though consisting of several letters or syllables 
and even decomposed into such, yet do not exhibit a combination of several 
ideas. — What has been stated is the principle for settling the value of these 
written languages. It also follows that in hieroglyphics the relations of 
concrete mental ideas to one another must necessarily be tangled and 
perplexed, and that the analysis of these (and the proximate results of such 
analysis must again be analysed) appears to be possible in the most various 
and divergent ways. Every divergence in analysis would give rise to another 
formation of the written name; just as in modern times (as already noted, 
even in the region of sense) muriatic acid has undergone several changes of 
name. A hieroglyphic written language would require a philosophy as 
stationary as is the civilisation of the Chinese. 

What has been said shows the inestimable and not sufficiently 
appreciated educational value of learning to read and write an alphabetic 
character. It leads the mind from the sensibly concrete image to attend to the 
more formal structure of the vocal word and its abstract elements, and 
contributes much to give stability and independence to the inward realm of 
mental life. Acquired habit subsequently effaces the peculiarity by which 
alphabetic writing appears, in the interest of vision, as a roundabout way to 
ideas by means of audibility; it makes them a sort of hieroglyphic to us, so 
that in using them we need not consciously realise them by means of tones, 
whereas people unpractised in reading utter aloud what they read in order to 
catch its meaning in the sound. Thus, while (with the faculty which 
transformed alphabetic writing into hieroglyphics) the capacity of 
abstraction gained by the first practice remains, hieroglyphic reading is of 
itself a deaf reading and a dumb writing. It is true that the audible (which is 


in time) and the visible (which is in space), each have their own basis, one 
no less authoritative than the other. But in the case of alphabetic writing 
there is only a single basis: the two aspects occupy their rightful relation to 
each other: the visible language is related to the vocal only as a sign, and 
intelligence expresses itself immediately and unconditionally by speaking. 
— The instrumental function of the comparatively non-sensuous element of 
tone for all ideational work shows itself further as peculiarly important in 
memory which forms the passage from representation to thought. 

§ 460. The name, combining the intuition (an intellectual production) 
with its signification, is primarily a single transient product; and 
conjunction of the idea (which is inward) with the intuition (which is 
outward) is itself outward. The reduction of this outwardness to inwardness 
is (verbal) Memory. 


(yy) Memory™. 

§ 461. Under the shape of memory the course of intelligence passes 
through the same inwardising (recollecting) functions, as regards the 
intuition of the word, as representation in general does in dealing with the 
first immediate intuition (§ 451). (1) Making its own the synthesis achieved 
in the sign, intelligence, by this inwardising (memorising) elevates the 
single synthesis to a universal, 1.e. permanent, synthesis, in which name and 
meaning are for it objectively united, and renders the intuition (which the 
name originally is) a representation. Thus the import (connotation) and sign, 
being identified, form one representation: the representation in its 
inwardness is rendered concrete and gets existence for its import: all this 
being the work of memory which retains names (retentive Memory). 


§ 462. The name is thus the thing so far as it exists and counts in the 
ideational realm. (2) In the name, Reproductive memory has and recognises 


the thing, and with the thing it has the name, apart from intuition and image. 
The name, as giving an existence to the content in intelligence, is the 
externality of intelligence to itself; and the inwardising or recollection of 
the name, 1.e. of an intuition of intellectual origin, is at the same time a self- 
externalisation to which intelligence reduces itself on its own ground. The 
association of the particular names lies in the meaning of the features 
sensitive, representative, or cogitant, — series of which the intelligence 
traverses as it feels, represents, or thinks. 

Given the name lion, we need neither the actual vision of the animal, nor 
its image even: the name alone, if we understand it, is the unimaged simple 
representation. We think in names. 

The recent attempts — already, as they deserved, forgotten — to 
rehabilitate the Mnemonic of the ancients, consist in transforming names 
into images, and thus again deposing memory to the level of imagination. 
The place of the power of memory is taken by a permanent tableau of a 
series of images, fixed in the imagination, to which is then attached the 
series of ideas forming the composition to be learned by rote. Considering 
the heterogeneity between the import of these ideas and those permanent 
images, and the speed with which the attachment has to be made, the 
attachment cannot be made otherwise than by shallow, silly, and utterly 
accidental links. Not merely is the mind put to the torture of being worried 
by idiotic stuff, but what is thus learnt by rote is just as quickly forgotten, 
seeing that the same tableau is used for getting by rote every other series of 
ideas, and so those previously attached to it are effaced. What is 
mnemonically impressed is not like what is retained in memory really got 
by heart, i.e. strictly produced from within outwards, from the deep pit of 
the ego, and thus recited, but is, so to speak, read off the tableau of fancy. 
— Mnemonic is connected with the common prepossession about memory, 


in comparison with fancy and imagination; as if the latter were a higher and 


more intellectual activity than memory. On the contrary, memory has ceased 
to deal with an image derived from intuition, — the immediate and 
incomplete mode of intelligence; it has rather to do with an object which is 
the product of intelligence itself, — such a without book as remains 
locked up in the within-book™ of intelligence, and is, within intelligence, 
only its outward and existing side. 

§ 463. (3) As the interconnexion of the names lies in the meaning, the 
conjunction of their meaning with the reality as names is still an (external) 
synthesis; and intelligence in this its externality has not made a complete 
and simple return into self. But intelligence is the universal, — the single 
plain truth of its particular self-divestments; and its consummated 
appropriation of them abolishes that distinction between meaning and name. 
This extreme inwardising of representation is the supreme self-divestment 
of intelligence, in which it renders itself the mere being, the universal space 
of names as such, i.e. of meaningless words. The ego, which is this abstract 
being, is, because subjectivity, at the same time the power over the different 
names, — the link which, having nothing in itself, fixes in itself series of 
them and keeps them in stable order. So far as they merely are, and 
intelligence is here itself this being of theirs, its power is a merely abstract 
subjectivity, — memory; which, on account of the complete externality in 
which the members of such series stand to one another, and because it is 
itself this externality (subjective though that be), is called mechanical (§ 
195). 

A composition is, as we know, not thoroughly conned by rote, until one 
attaches no meaning to the words. The recitation of what has been thus got 
by heart is therefore of course accentless. The correct accent, if it is 
introduced, suggests the meaning: but this introduction of the signification 
of an idea disturbs the mechanical nexus and therefore easily throws out the 
reciter. The faculty of conning by rote series of words, with no principle 


governing their succession, or which are separately meaningless, e.g. a 
series of proper names, is so supremely marvellous, because it is the very 
essence of mind to have its wits about it; whereas in this case the mind is 
estranged in itself, and its action is like machinery. But it is only as uniting 
subjectivity with objectivity that the mind has its wits about it. Whereas in 
the case before us, after it has in intuition been at first so external as to pick 
up its facts ready-made, and in representation inwardises or recollects this 
datum and makes it its own, — it proceeds as memory to make itself 
external in itself, so that what is its own assumes the guise of something 
found. Thus one of the two dynamic factors of thought, viz. objectivity, is 
here put in intelligence itself as a quality of it. — It is only a step further to 
treat memory as mechanical — the act implying no intelligence — in which 
case it is only justified by its uses, its indispensability perhaps for other 
purposes and functions of mind. But by so doing we overlook the proper 
signification it has in the mind. 

§ 464. If it is to be the fact and true objectivity, the mere name as an 
existent requires something else, — to be interpreted by the representing 
intellect. Now in the shape of mechanical memory, intelligence is at once 
that external objectivity and the meaning. In this way intelligence is 
explicitly made an existence of this identity, i.e. it is explicitly active as 
such an identity which as reason it is implicitly. Memory is in this manner 
the passage into the function of thought, which no longer has a meaning, 1.e. 
its objectivity is no longer severed from the subjective, and its inwardness 
does not need to go outside for its existence. 

The German language has _ etymologically assigned memory 
(Geddchtnif), of which it has become a foregone conclusion to speak 
contemptuously, the high position of direct kindred with thought (Gedanke). 
— It is not matter of chance that the young have a better memory than the 
old, nor is their memory solely exercised for the sake of utility. The young 


have a good memory because they have not yet reached the stage of 
reflection; their memory is exercised with or without design so as to level 
the ground of their inner life to pure being or to pure space in which the 
fact, the implicit content, may reign and unfold itself with no antithesis to a 
subjective inwardness. Genuine ability is in youth generally combined with 
a good memory. But empirical statements of this sort help little towards a 
knowledge of what memory intrinsically is. To comprehend the position 
and meaning of memory and to understand its organic interconnexion with 
thought is one of the hardest points, and hitherto one quite unregarded in the 
theory of mind. Memory gud memory is itself the merely external mode, or 
merely existential aspect of thought, and thus needs a complementary 
element. The passage from it to thought is to our view and implicitly the 
identity of reason with this existential mode: an identity from which it 
follows that reason only exists in a subject, and as the function of that 
subject. Thus active reason is Thinking. 


(y) Thinking“, 


§ 465. Intelligence is recognitive: it cognises an intuition, but only 
because that intuition is already its own (§ 454); and in the name it re- 
discovers the fact (§ 462): but now it finds its universal in the double 
signification of the universal as such, and of the universal as immediate or 
as being, — finds i.e. the genuine universal which is its own unity 
overlapping and including its other, viz. being. Thus intelligence is 
explicitly, and on its own part cognitive: virtually it is the universal, — its 
product (the thought) is the thing: it is a plain identity of subjective and 
objective. It knows that what is thought, is, and that what is, only is in so far 
as it is a thought (§ 521); the thinking of intelligence is to have thoughts: 
these are as its content and object. 


§ 466. But cognition by thought is still in the first instance formal: the 
universality and its being is the plain subjectivity of intelligence. The 
thoughts therefore are not yet fully and freely determinate, and the 
representations which have been inwardised to thoughts are so far still the 
given content. 

§ 467. As dealing with this given content, thought is (a) understanding 
with its formal identity, working up the representations, that have been 
memorised, into species, genera, laws, forces, &c., in short into categories, 
— thus indicating that the raw material does not get the truth of its being 
save in these thought-forms. As intrinsically infinite negativity, thought is 
(B) essentially an act of partition, — judgment, which however does not 
break up the concept again into the old antithesis of universality and being, 
but distinguishes on the lines supplied by the interconnexions peculiar to 
the concept. Thirdly (vy), thought supersedes the formal distinction and 
institutes at the same time an identity of the differences, — thus being 
nominal reason or inferential understanding. Intelligence, as the act of 
thought, cognises. And (qa) understanding out of its generalities (the 
categories) explains the individual, and is then said to comprehend or 
understand itself: (B) in the judgment it explains the individual to be an 
universal (species, genus). In these forms the content appears as given: (y) 
but in inference (syllogism) it characterises a content from itself, by 
superseding that form-difference. With the perception of the necessity, the 
last immediacy still attaching to formal thought has vanished. 

In Logic there was thought, but in its implicitness, and as reason 
develops itself in this distinction-lacking medium. So in consciousness 
thought occurs as a stage (§ 437 note). Here reason is as the truth of the 
antithetical distinction, as it had taken shape within the mind’s own limits. 
Thought thus recurs again and again in these different parts of philosophy, 
because these parts are different only through the medium they are in and 


the antithesis they imply; while thought is this one and the same centre, to 
which as to their truth the antithesis return. 

§ 468. Intelligence which as theoretical appropriates an immediate mode 
of being, is, now that it has completed taking possession, in its own 
property: the last negation of immediacy has implicitly required that the 
intelligence shall itself determine its content. Thus thought, as free notion, 
is now also free in point of content. But when intelligence is aware that it 1s 
determinative of the content, which is its mode no less than it is a mode of 
being, it is Will. 


(b) Mind Practical™. 


§ 469. As will, the mind is aware that it is the author of its own 
conclusions, the origin of its self-fulfilment. Thus fulfilled, this 
independency or individuality form the side of existence or of reality for the 
Idea of mind. As will, the mind steps into actuality; whereas as cognition it 
is on the soil of notional generality. Supplying its own content, the will is 
self-possessed, and in the widest sense free: this is its characteristic trait. Its 
finitude lies in the formalism that the spontaneity of its self-fulfilment 
means no more than a general and abstract ownness, not yet identified with 
matured reason. It is the function of the essential will to bring liberty to 
exist in the formal will, and it is therefore the aim of that formal will to fill 
itself with its essential nature, i.e. to make liberty its pervading character, 
content, and aim, as well as its sphere of existence. The essential freedom of 
will is, and must always be, a thought: hence the way by which will can 
make itself objective mind is to rise to be a thinking will, — to give itself 
the content which it can only have as it thinks itself. 

True liberty, in the shape of moral life, consists in the will finding its 


purpose in a universal content, not in subjective or selfish interests. But 


such a content is only possible in thought and through thought: it is nothing 
short of absurd to seek to banish thought from the moral, religious, and law- 
abiding life. 

§ 470. Practical mind, considered at first as formal or immediate will, 
contains a double ought — (1) in the contrast which the new mode of being 
projected outward by the will offers to the immediate positivity of its old 
existence and condition, — an antagonism which in consciousness grows 
to correlation with external objects. (2) That first self-determination, being 
itself immediate, is not at once elevated into a thinking universality: the 
latter, therefore, virtually constitutes an obligation on the former in point of 
form, as it may also constitute it in point of matter; — a distinction which 
only exists for the observer. 


(a) Practical Sense or Feeling“. 

§ 471. The autonomy of the practical mind at first is immediate and 
therefore formal, i.e. it finds itself as an individuality determined in its 
inward nature. It is thus “practical feeling,” or instinct of action. In this 
phase, as it is at bottom a subjectivity simply identical with reason, it has no 
doubt a rational content, but a content which as it stands is individual, and 
for that reason also natural, contingent and subjective, — a content which 
may be determined quite as much by mere personalities of want and 
opinion, &c., and by the subjectivity which selfishly sets itself against the 
universal, as it may be virtually in conformity with reason. 

An appeal is sometimes made to the sense (feeling) of right and morality, 
as well as of religion, which man is alleged to possess, — to his benevolent 
dispositions, — and even to his heart generally, — 1.e. to the subject so far 
as the various practical feelings are in it all combined. So far as this appeal 
implies (1) that these ideas are immanent in his own self, and (2) that when 
feeling is opposed to the logical understanding, it, and not the partial 


abstractions of the latter, may be the totality — the appeal has a legitimate 
meaning. But on the other hand feeling too may be onesided, unessential 
and bad. The rational, which exists in the shape of rationality when it is 
apprehended by thought, is the same content as the good practical feeling 
has, but presented in its universality and necessity, in its objectivity and 
truth. 

Thus it is on the one hand silly to suppose that in the passage from 
feeling to law and duty there is any loss of import and excellence; it is this 
passage which lets feeling first reach its truth. It is equally silly to consider 
intellect as superfluous or even harmful to feeling, heart, and will; the truth 
and, what is the same thing, the actual rationality of the heart and will can 
only be at home in the universality of intellect, and not in the singleness of 
feeling as feeling. If feelings are of the right sort, it is because of their 
quality or content, — which is right only so far as it is intrinsically 
universal or has its source in the thinking mind. The difficulty for the 
logical intellect consists in throwing off the separation it has arbitrarily 
imposed between the several faculties of feeling and thinking mind, and 
coming to see that in the human being there is only one reason, in feeling, 
volition, and thought. Another difficulty connected with this is found in the 
fact that the Ideas which are the special property of the thinking mind, viz. 
God, law and morality, can also be fe/t. But feeling is only the form of the 
immediate and peculiar individuality of the subject, in which these facts, 
like any other objective facts (which consciousness also sets over against 
itself), may be placed. 

On the other hand, it is suspicious or even worse to cling to feeling and 
heart in place of the intelligent rationality of law, right and duty; because all 
that the former holds more than the latter is only the particular subjectivity 
with its vanity and caprice. For the same reason it is out of place in a 
scientific treatment of the feelings to deal with anything beyond their form, 


and to discuss their content; for the latter, when thought, is precisely what 
constitutes, in their universality and necessity, the rights and duties which 
are the true works of mental autonomy. So long as we study practical 
feelings and dispositions specially, we have only to deal with the selfish, 
bad, and evil; it is these alone which belong to the individuality which 
retains its opposition to the universal: their content is the reverse of rights 
and duties, and precisely in that way do they — but only in antithesis to the 
latter — retain a speciality of their own. 

§ 472. The “Ought” of practical feeling is the claim of its essential 
autonomy to control some existing mode of fact — which is assumed to be 
worth nothing save as adapted to that claim. But as both, in their 
immediacy, lack objective determination, this relation of the requirement to 
existent fact is the utterly subjective and superficial feeling of pleasant or 
unpleasant. 

Delight, joy, grief, &c., shame, repentance, contentment, &c., are partly 
only modifications of the formal “practical feeling” in general, but are 
partly different in the features that give the special tone and character mode 
to their “Ought.” 

The celebrated question as to the origin of evil in the world, so far at 
least as evil is understood to mean what is disagreeable and painful merely, 
arises on this stage of the formal practical feeling. Evil is nothing but the 
incompatibility between what is and what ought to be. “Ought” is an 
ambiguous term, — indeed infinitely so, considering that casual aims may 
also come under the form of Ought. But where the objects sought are thus 
casual, evil only executes what is rightfully due to the vanity and nullity of 
their planning: for they themselves were radically evil. The finitude of life 
and mind is seen in their judgment: the contrary which is separated from 
them they also have as a negative in them, and thus they are the 
contradiction called evil. In the dead there is neither evil nor pain: for in 


inorganic nature the intelligible unity (concept) does not confront its 
existence and does not in the difference at the same time remain its 
permanent subject. Whereas in life, and still more in mind, we have this 
immanent distinction present: hence arises the Ought: and this negativity, 
subjectivity, ego, freedom are the principles of evil and pain. Jacob BOhme 
viewed egoity (selfhood) as pain and torment, and as the fountain of nature 
and of spirit. 


(8) The Impulses and Choice. 


§ 473. The practical ought is a “real” judgment. Will, which is 
essentially self-determination, finds in the conformity — as immediate and 
merely found to hand — of the existing mode to its requirement a negation, 
and something inappropriate to it. If the will is to satisfy itself, if the 
implicit unity of the universality and the special mode is to be realised, the 
conformity of its inner requirement and of the existent thing ought to be its 
act and institution. The will, as regards the form of its content, is at first still 
a natural will, directly identical with its specific mode: — natural impulse 
and inclination. Should, however, the totality of the practical spirit throw 
itself into a single one of the many restricted forms of impulse, each being 
always in conflict to another, it is passion. 

§ 474. Inclinations and passions embody the same constituent features as 
the practical feeling. Thus, while on one hand they are based on the rational 
nature of the mind; they on the other, as part and parcel of the still 
subjective and single will, are infected with contingency, and appear as 
particular to stand to the individual and to each other in an external relation 
and with a necessity which creates bondage. 


The special note in passion is its restriction to one special mode of 
volition, in which the whole subjectivity of the individual is merged, be the 


value of that mode what it may. In consequence of this formalism, passion 
is neither good nor bad; the title only states that a subject has thrown his 
whole soul, — his interests of intellect, talent, character, enjoyment, — on 
one aim and object. Nothing great has been and nothing great can be 
accomplished without passion. It is only a dead, too often, indeed, a 
hypocritical moralising which inveighs against the form of passion as such. 

But with regard to the inclinations, the question is directly raised, Which 
are good and bad? — Up to what degree the good continue good; — and (as 
there are many, each with its private range) In what way have they, being all 
in one subject and hardly all, as experience shows, admitting of 
gratification, to suffer at least reciprocal restriction? And, first of all, as 
regards the numbers of these impulses and propensities, the case is much 
the same as with the psychical powers, whose aggregate is to form the mind 
theoretical, — an aggregate which 1s now increased by the host of impulses. 
The nominal rationality of impulse and propensity lies merely in their 
general impulse not to be subjective merely, but to get realised, overcoming 
the subjectivity by the subject’s own agency. Their genuine rationality 
cannot reveal its secret to a method of outer reflection which pre-supposes a 
number of independent innate tendencies and immediate instincts, and 
therefore is wanting in a single principle and final purpose for them. But the 
immanent “reflection” of mind itself carries it beyond their particularity and 
their natural immediacy, and gives their contents a rationality and 
objectivity, in which they exist as necessary ties of social relation, as rights 
and duties. It is this objectification which evinces their real value, their 
mutual connexions, and their truth. And thus it was a true perception when 
Plato (especially including as he did the mind’s whole nature under its right) 
showed that the full reality of justice could be exhibited only in the 
objective phase of justice, viz. in the construction of the State as the ethical 
life. 


The answer to the question, therefore, What are the good and rational 
propensities, and how they are to be co-ordinated with each other? resolves 
itself into an exposition of the laws and forms of common life produced by 
the mind when developing itself as objective mind — a development in 
which the content of autonomous action loses its contingency and 
optionality. The discussion of the true intrinsic worth of the impulses, 
inclinations, and passions is thus essentially the theory of legal, moral, and 
social duties. 

§ 475. The subject is the act of satisfying impulses, an act of (at least) 
formal rationality, as it translates them from the subjectivity of content 
(which so far is purpose) into objectivity, where the subject is made to close 
with itself. If the content of the impulse is distinguished as the thing or 
business from this act of carrying it out, and we regard the thing which has 
been brought to pass as containing the element of subjective individuality 
and its action, this is what is called the interest. Nothing therefore 1s brought 
about without interest. 

An action is an aim of the subject, and it is his agency too which 
executes this aim: unless the subject were in this way in the most 
disinterested action, 1.e. unless he had an interest in it, there would be no 
action at all. — The impulses and inclinations are sometimes depreciated by 
being contrasted with the baseless chimera of a happiness, the free gift of 
nature, where wants are supposed to find their satisfaction without the 
agent doing anything to produce a conformity between immediate existence 
and his own inner requirements. They are sometimes contrasted, on the 
whole to their disadvantage, with the morality of duty for duty’s sake. But 
impulse and passion are the very life-blood of all action: they are needed if 
the agent is really to be in his aim and the execution thereof. The morality 
concerns the content of the aim, which as such 1s the universal, an inactive 


thing, that finds its actualising in the agent; and finds it only when the aim 


is immanent in the agent, is his interest and — should it claim to engross his 
whole efficient subjectivity — his passion. 

§ 476. The will, as thinking and implicitly free, distinguishes itself from 
the particularity of the impulses, and places itself as simple subjectivity of 
thought above their diversified content. It is thus “reflecting” will. 

§ 477. Such a particularity of impulse has thus ceased to be a mere 
datum: the reflective will now sees it as its own, because it closes with it 
and thus gives itself specific individuality and actuality. It is now on the 
standpoint of choosing between inclinations, and is option or choice. 

§ 478. Will as choice claims to be free, reflected into itself as the 
negativity of its merely immediate autonomy. However, as the content, in 
which its former universality concludes itself to actuality, is nothing but the 
content of the impulses and appetites, it is actual only as a subjective and 
contingent will. It realises itself in a particularity, which it regards at the 
same time as a nullity, and finds a satisfaction in what it has at the same 
time emerged from. As thus contradictory, it is the process of distracting 
and suspending one desire or enjoyment by another, — and one 
satisfaction, which is just as much no satisfaction, by another, without end. 
But the truth of the particular satisfactions is the universal, which under the 
name of happiness the thinking will makes its aim. 


(y) Happiness“. 

§ 479. In this idea, which reflection and comparison have educed, of a 
universal satisfaction, the impulses, so far as their particularity goes, are 
reduced to a mere negative; and it is held that in part they are to be 
sacrificed to each other for the behoof that aim, partly sacrificed to that aim 
directly, either altogether or in part. Their mutual limitation, on one hand, 
proceeds from a mixture of qualitative and quantitative considerations: on 


the other hand, as happiness has its sole affirmative contents in the springs 


of action, it is on them that the decision turns, and it is the subjective feeling 
and good pleasure which must have the casting vote as to where happiness 
is to be placed. 

§ 480. Happiness is the mere abstract and merely imagined universality 
of things desired, — a universality which only ought to be. But the 
particularity of the satisfaction which just as much is as it is abolished, and 
the abstract singleness, the option which gives or does not give itself (as it 
pleases) an aim in happiness, find their truth in the intrinsic universality of 
the will, i.e. its very autonomy or freedom. In this way choice is will only as 
pure subjectivity, which is pure and concrete at once, by having for its 
contents and aim only that infinite mode of being — freedom itself. In this 
truth of its autonomy, where concept and object are one, the will is an 
actually free will. 


Free Mind. 


§ 481. Actual free will is the unity of theoretical and practical mind: a 
free will, which realises its own freedom of will now that the formalism, 
fortuitousness, and contractedness of the practical content up to this point 
have been superseded. By superseding the adjustments of means therein 
contained, the will is the immediate individuality self-instituted, — an 
individuality, however, also purified of all that interferes with its 
universalism, 1.e. with freedom itself. This universalism the will has as its 
object and aim, only so far as it thinks itself, knows this its concept, and is 
will as free intelligence. 

§ 482. The mind which knows itself as free and wills itself as this its 
object, i.e. which has its true being for characteristic and aim, is in the first 
instance the rational will in general, or implicit Idea, and because implicit 


only the notion of absolute mind. As abstract Idea again, it is existent only 


in the immediate will — it is the existential side of reason, — the single will 
as aware of this its universality constituting its contents and aim, and of 
which it is only the formal activity. If the will, therefore, in which the Idea 
thus appears is only finite, that will is also the act of developing the Idea, 
and of investing its self-unfolding content with an existence which, as 
realising the idea, is actuality. It is thus “Objective” Mind. 

No Idea is so generally recognised as indefinite, ambiguous, and open to 
the greatest misconceptions (to which therefore it actually falls a victim) as 
the idea of Liberty: none in common currency with so little appreciation of 
its meaning. Remembering that free mind is actual mind, we can see how 
misconceptions about it are of tremendous consequence in practice. When 
individuals and nations have once got in their heads the abstract concept of 
full-blown liberty, there is nothing like it in its uncontrollable strength, just 
because it is the very essence of mind, and that as its very actuality. Whole 
continents, Africa and the East, have never had this idea, and are without it 
still. The Greeks and Romans, Plato and Aristotle, even the Stoics, did not 
have it. On the contrary, they saw that it is only by birth (as e.g. an Athenian 
or Spartan citizen), or by strength of character, education, or philosophy ( 
— the sage is free even as a slave and in chains) that the human being is 
actually free. It was through Christianity that this idea came into the world. 
According to Christianity, the individual as such has an infinite value as the 
object and aim of divine love, destined as mind to live in absolute 
relationship with God himself, and have God’s mind dwelling in him: te. 
man is implicitly destined to supreme freedom. If, in religion as such, man 
is aware of this relationship to the absolute mind as his true being, he has 
also, even when he steps into the sphere of secular existence, the divine 
mind present with him, as the substance of the state of the family, &c. 
These institutions are due to the guidance of that spirit, and are constituted 
after its measure; whilst by their existence the moral temper comes to be 


indwelling in the individual, so that in this sphere of particular existence, of 
present sensation and volition, he is actually free. 

If to be aware of the idea — to be aware, 1.e. that men are aware of 
freedom as their essence, aim, and object — is matter of speculation, still 
this very idea itself is the actuality of men — not something which they 
have, as men, but which they are. Christianity in its adherents has realised 
an ever-present sense that they are not and cannot be slaves; if they are 
made slaves, if the decision as regards their property rests with an arbitrary 
will, not with laws or courts of justice, they would find the very substance 
of their life outraged. This will to liberty is no longer an impulse which 
demands its satisfaction, but the permanent character — the spiritual 
consciousness grown into a non-impulsive nature. But this freedom, which 
the content and aim of freedom has, is itself only a notion — a principle of 
the mind and heart, intended to develope into an objective phase, into legal, 


moral, religious, and not less into scientific actuality. 


Section Il. Mind Objective. 
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§ 483. THE objective Mind is the absolute Idea, but only existing in 
posse: and as it is thus on the territory of finitude, its actual rationality 
retains the aspect of external apparency. The free will finds itself 
immediately confronted by differences which arise from the circumstance 
that freedom is its inward function and aim, and 1s in relation to an external 
and already subsisting objectivity, which splits up into different heads: viz. 
anthropological data (i.e. private and personal needs), external things of 
nature which exist for consciousness, and the ties of relation between 
individual wills which are conscious of their own diversity and particularity. 
These aspects constitute the external material for the embodiment of the 
will. 

§ 484. But the purposive action of this will is to realise its concept, 
Liberty, in these externally-objective aspects, making the latter a world 
moulded by the former, which in it is thus at home with itself, locked 
together with it: the concept accordingly perfected to the Idea. Liberty, 
shaped into the actuality of a world, receives the form of Necessity the 
deeper substantial nexus of which is the system or organisation of the 
principles of liberty, whilst its phenomenal nexus is power or authority, and 
the sentiment of obedience awakened in consciousness. 

§ 485. This unity of the rational will with the single will (this being the 
peculiar and immediate medium in which the former is actualised) 
constitutes the simple actuality of liberty. As it (and its content) belongs to 
thought, and is the virtual universal, the content has its right and true 
character only in the form of universality. When invested with this character 


for the intelligent consciousness, or instituted as an authoritative power, it is 


a Law. When, on the other hand, the content is freed from the mixedness 


and fortuitousness, attaching to it in the practical feeling and in impulse, 
and is set and grafted in the individual will, not in the form of impulse, but 
in its universality, so as to become its habit, temper and character, it exists 
as manner and custom, or Usage. 

§ 486. This “reality,” in general, where free will has existence, is the Law 
(Right), — the term being taken in a comprehensive sense not merely as the 
limited juristic law, but as the actual body of all the conditions of freedom. 
These conditions, in relation to the subjective will, where they, being 
universal, ought to have and can only have their existence, are its Duties; 
whereas as its temper and habit they are Manners. What is a right is also a 
duty, and what is a duty, is also a right. For a mode of existence is a right, 
only as a consequence of the free substantial will: and the same content of 
fact, when referred to the will distinguished as subjective and individual, is 
a duty. It is the same content which the subjective consciousness recognises 
as a duty, and brings into existence in these several wills. The finitude of the 
objective will thus creates the semblance of a distinction between rights and 
duties. 


In the phenomenal range right and duty are correlata, at least in the 
sense that to a right on my part corresponds a duty in some one else. But, in 
the light of the concept, my right to a thing is not merely possession, but as 
possession by a person it is property, or legal possession, and it is a duty to 
possess things as property, i.e. to be as a person. Translated into the 
phenomenal relationship, viz. relation to another person — this grows into 
the duty of some one else to respect my right. In the morality of the 
conscience, duty in general is in me — a free subject — at the same time a 
right of my subjective will or disposition. But in this individualist moral 
sphere, there arises the division between what is only inward purpose 


(disposition or intention), which only has its being in me and is merely 
subjective duty, and the actualisation of that purpose: and with this division 
a contingency and imperfection which makes the inadequacy of mere 
individualistic morality. In social ethics these two parts have reached their 
truth, their absolute unity; although even right and duty return to one 
another and combine by means of certain adjustments and under the guise 
of necessity. The rights of the father of the family over its members are 
equally duties towards them; just as the children’s duty of obedience is their 
right to be educated to the liberty of manhood. The penal judicature of a 
government, its rights of administration, &c., are no less its duties to 
punish, to administer, &c.; as the services of the members of the State in 
dues, military services, &c., are duties and yet their right to the protection 
of their private property and of the general substantial life in which they 
have their root. All the aims of society and the State are the private aim of 
the individuals. But the set of adjustments, by which their duties come back 
to them as the exercise and enjoyment of right, produces an appearance of 
diversity: and this diversity is increased by the variety of shapes which 
value assumes in the course of exchange, though it remains intrinsically the 
same. Still it holds fundamentally good that he who has no rights has no 


duties and vice versa. 
Distribution. 


§ 487. The free will is 

A. itself at first immediate, and hence as a single being — the person: 
the existence which the person gives to its liberty is property. The Right as 
right (law) is formal, abstract right. 

B. When the will is reflected into self, so as to have its existence inside 
it, and to be thus at the same time characterised as a particular, it 1s the 
right of the subjective will, morality of the individual conscience. 


C. When the free will is the substantial will, made actual in the subject 
and conformable to its concept and rendered a totality of necessity, — it is 
the ethics of actual life in family, civil society, and state. 


Sub-Section A. Law.152 


(a) Property. 


Oe 


§ 488. MIND, in the immediacy of its self-secured liberty, is an 
individual, but one that knows its individuality as an absolutely free will: it 
iS a person, 11 whom the inward sense of this freedom, as in itself still 
abstract and empty, has its particularity and fulfilment not yet on its own 
part, but on an external thing. This thing, as something devoid of will, has 
no rights against the subjectivity of intelligence and volition, and is by that 
subjectivity made adjectival to it, the external sphere of its liberty; — 
possession. 

§ 489. By the judgment of possession, at first in the outward 
appropriation, the thing acquires the predicate of “mine.” But this predicate, 
on its own account merely “practical,” has here the signification that I 
import my personal will into the thing. As so characterised, possession is 
property, which as possession is a means, but as existence of the personality 
is an end. 

§ 490. In his property the person is brought into union with itself. But the 
thing is an abstractly external thing, and the I in it is abstractly external. The 
concrete return of me into me in the externality is that I, the infinite self- 
relation, am as a person the repulsion of me from myself, and have the 
existence of my personality in the being of other persons, in my relation to 
them and in my recognition by them, which is thus mutual. 

§ 491. The thing is the mean by which the extremes meet in one. These 
extremes are the persons who, in the knowledge of their identity as free, are 
simultaneously mutually independent. For them my will has its definite 


recognisable existence in the thing by the immediate bodily act of taking 
possession, or by the formation of the thing or, it may be, by mere 
designation of it. 

§ 492. The casual aspect of property is that I place my will in this thing: 
so far my will is arbitrary, I can just as well put it in it as not, — just as 
well withdraw it as not. But so far as my will lies in a thing, it is only I who 
can withdraw it: it is only with my will that the thing can pass to another, 
whose property it similarly becomes only with his will: — Contract. 


(b) Contract. 


§ 493. The two wills and their agreement in the contract are as an 
internal state of mind different from its realisation in the performance. The 
comparatively “ideal” utterance (of contract) in the stipulation contains the 
actual surrender of a property by the one, its changing hands, and its 
acceptance by the other will. The contract is thus thoroughly binding: it 
does not need the performance of the one or the other to become so — 
otherwise we should have an infinite regress or infinite division of thing, 
labour, and time. The utterance in the stipulation is complete and 
exhaustive. The inwardness of the will which surrenders and the will which 
accepts the property is in the realm of ideation, and in that realm the word 
is deed and thing (§ 462) — the full and complete deed, since here the 
conscientiousness of the will does not come under consideration (as to 
whether the thing is meant in earnest or is a deception), and the will refers 
only to the external thing. 

§ 494. Thus in the stipulation we have the substantial being of the 
contract standing out in distinction from its real utterance in the 
performance, which is brought down to a mere sequel. In this way there is 
put into the thing or performance a distinction between its immediate 


specific quality and its substantial being or value, meaning by value the 


quantitative terms into which that qualitative feature has been translated. 
One piece of property is thus made comparable with another, and may be 
made equivalent to a thing which is (in quality) wholly heterogeneous. It is 
thus treated in general as an abstract, universal thing or commodity. 

§ 495. The contract, as an agreement which has a voluntary origin and 
deals with a casual commodity, involves at the same time the giving to this 
“accidental” will a positive fixity. This will may just as well not be 
conformable to law (right), and, in that case, produces a wrong: by which 
however the absolute law (right) is not superseded, but only a relationship 
originated of right to wrong. 


(c) Right versus Wrong. 


§ 496. Law (right) considered as the realisation of liberty in externals, 
breaks up into a multiplicity of relations to this external sphere and to other 
persons (§§ 491, 493 seqq.). In this way there are (1) several titles or 
grounds at law, of which (seeing that property both on the personal and the 
real side is exclusively individual) only one is the right, but which, because 
they face each other, each and all are invested with a show of right, against 
which the former is defined as the intrinsically right. 

§ 497. Now so long as (compared against this show) the one intrinsically 
right, still presumed identical with the several titles, is affirmed, willed, and 
recognised, the only diversity lies in this, that the special thing is subsumed 
under the one law or right by the particular will of these several persons. 
This is naive, non-malicious wrong. Such wrong in the several claimants is 
a simple negative judgment, expressing the civil suit. To settle it there is 
required a third judgment, which, as the judgment of the intrinsically right, 
is disinterested, and a power of giving the one right existence as against that 


semblance. 


§ 498. But (2) if the semblance of right is willed as such against right 
intrinsical by the particular will, which thus becomes wicked, then the 
external recognition of right is separated from the right’s true value; and 
while the former only is respected, the latter is violated. This gives the 
wrong of fraud — the infinite judgment as identical (§ 173), — where the 
nominal relation is retained, but the sterling value is let slip. 

§ 499. (3) Finally, the particular will sets itself in opposition to the 
intrinsic right by negating that right itself as well as its recognition or 
semblance. [Here there is a negatively infinite judgment (§ 173) in which 
there is denied the class as a whole, and not merely the particular mode — 
in this case the apparent recognition] Thus the will is violently wicked, and 
commits a crime. 

§ 500. As an outrage on right, such an action is essentially and actually 
null. In it the agent, as a volitional and intelligent being, sets up a law — a 
law however which is nominal and recognised by him only — a universal 
which holds good for him, and under which he has at the same time 
subsumed himself by his action. To display the nullity of such an act, to 
carry out simultaneously this nominal law and the intrinsic right, in the first 
instance by means of a subjective individual will, is the work of Revenge. 
But, revenge, starting from the interest of an immediate particular 
personality, is at the same time only a new outrage; and so on without end. 
This progression, like the last, abolishes itself in a third judgment, which is 
disinterested — punishment. 

§ 501. The instrumentality by which authority is given to intrinsic right 
is (a) that a particular will, that of the judge, being conformable to the right, 
has an interest to turn against the crime ( — which in the first instance, in 
revenge, is a matter of chance), and (() that an executive power (also in the 
first instance casual) negates the negation of right that was created by the 
criminal. This negation of right has its existence in the will of the criminal; 


and consequently revenge or punishment directs itself against the person or 
property of the criminal and exercises coercion upon him. It is in this legal 
sphere that coercion in general has possible scope, — compulsion against 
the thing, in seizing and maintaining it against another’s seizure: for in this 
sphere the will has its existence immediately in externals as such, or in 
corporeity, and can be seized only in this quarter. But more than possible 
compulsion is not, so long as I can withdraw myself as free from every 
mode of existence, even from the range of all existence, 1.e. from life. It is 
legal only as abolishing a first and original compulsion. 

§ 502. A distinction has thus emerged between the law (right) and the 
subjective will. The “reality” of right, which the personal will in the first 
instance gives itself in immediate wise, is seen to be due to the 
instrumentality of the subjective will, — whose influence as on one hand it 
gives existence to the essential right, so may on the other cut itself off from 
and oppose itself to it. Conversely, the claim of the subjective will to be in 
this abstraction a power over the law of right is null and empty of itself: it 
gets truth and reality essentially only so far as that will in itself realises the 
reasonable will. As such it is morality*® proper. 

The phrase “Law of Nature,” or Natural Right“, in use for the 
philosophy of law involves the ambiguity that it may mean either right as 
something existing ready-formed in nature, or right as governed by the 
nature of things, 1.e. by the notion. The former used to be the common 
meaning, accompanied with the fiction of a state of nature, in which the law 
of nature should hold sway; whereas the social and political state rather 
required and implied a restriction of liberty and a sacrifice of natural rights. 
The real fact is that the whole law and its every article are based on free 
personality alone, — on self-determination or autonomy, which is the very 
contrary of determination by nature. The law of nature — strictly so called 
— is for that reason the predominance of the strong and the reign of force, 


and a state of nature a state of violence and wrong, of which nothing truer 
can be said than that one ought to depart from it. The social state, on the 
other hand, is the condition in which alone right has its actuality: what is to 
be restricted and sacrificed is just the wilfulness and violence of the state of 


nature. 


Sub-Section B. The Morality Of Conscience*. 


Oe 


§ 503. THE free individual, who, in mere law, counts only as a person, 
is now characterised as a subject, a will reflected into itself so that, be its 
affection what it may, it is distinguished (as existing in it) as its own from 
the existence of freedom in an external thing. Because the affection of the 
will is thus inwardised, the will is at the same time made a particular, and 
there arise further particularisations of it and relations of these to one 
another. This affection is partly the essential and implicit will, the reason of 
the will, the essential basis of law and moral life: partly it is the existent 
volition, which is before us and throws itself into actual deeds, and thus 
comes into relationship with the former. The subjective will 1s morally free, 
so far as these features are its inward institution, its own, and willed by it. 
Its utterance in deed with this freedom is an action, in the externality of 
which it only admits as its own, and allows to be imputed to it, so much as 
it has consciously willed. 

This subjective or “moral” freedom is what a European especially calls 
freedom. In virtue of the right thereto a man must possess a personal 
knowledge of the distinction between good and evil in general: ethical and 
religious principles shall not merely lay their claim on him as external laws 
and precepts of authority to be obeyed, but have their assent, recognition, or 
even justification in his heart, sentiment, conscience, intelligence, &c. The 
subjectivity of the will in itself is its supreme aim and absolutely essential 
to it. 

The “moral” must be taken in the wider sense in which it does not 
signify the morally good merely. In French /e moral is opposed to le 
physique, and means the mental or intellectual in general. But here the 


moral signifies volitional mode, so far as it is in the interior of the will in 
general; it thus includes purpose and intention, — and also moral 
wickedness. 


a. Purpose®®. 

§ 504. So far as the action comes into immediate touch with existence, 
my part in it is to this extent formal, that external existence is also 
independent of the agent. This externality can pervert his action and bring 
to light something else than lay in it. Now, though any alteration as such, 
which is set on foot by the subject’s action, is its deed“, still the subject 
does not for that reason recognise it as its action*, but only admits as its 
own that existence in the deed which lay in its knowledge and will, which 


was its purpose. Only for that does it hold itself responsible. 
b. Intention and Welfare!™. 


§ 505. As regards its empirically concrete content (1) the action has a 
variety of particular aspects and connexions. In point of form, the agent 
must have known and willed the action in its essential feature, embracing 
these individual points. This is the right of intention. While purpose affects 
only the immediate fact of existence, intention regards the underlying 
essence and aim thereof. (2) The agent has no less the right to see that the 
particularity of content in the action, in point of its matter, is not something 
external to him, but is a particularity of his own, — that it contains his 
needs, interests, and aims. These aims, when similarly comprehended in a 
single aim, as in happiness (§ 479), constitute his well-being. This is the 
right to well-being. Happiness (good fortune) is distinguished from well- 
being only in this, that happiness implies no more than some sort of 
immediate existence, whereas well-being regards it as also justified as 
regards morality. 


§ 506. But the essentiality of the intention is in the first instance the 
abstract form of generality. Reflection can put in this form this and that 
particular aspect in the empirically-concrete action, thus making it essential 
to the intention or restricting the intention to it. In this way the supposed 
essentiality of the intention and the real essentiality of the action may be 
brought into the greatest contradiction — e.g. a good intention in case of a 
crime. Similarly well-being is abstract and may be set on this or that: as 
appertaining to this single agent, it is always something particular. 


c. Goodness and Wickedness!. 

§ 507. The truth of these particularities and the concrete unity of their 
formalism is the content of the universal, essential and actual, will, — the 
law and underlying essence of every phase of volition, the essential and 
actual good. It is thus the absolute final aim of the world, and duty for the 
agent who ought to have insight into the good, make it his intention and 
bring it about by his activity. 

§ 508. But though the good is the universal of will — a universal 
determined in itself, — and thus including in it particularity, — still so far 
as this particularity is in the first instance still abstract, there is no principle 
at hand to determine it. Such determination therefore starts up also outside 
that universal; and as heteronomy or determinance of a will which is free 
and has rights of its own, there awakes here the deepest contradiction. (a) In 
consequence of the indeterminate determinism of the good, there are always 
several sorts of good and many kinds of duties, the variety of which is a 
dialectic of one against another and brings them into collision. At the same 
time because good is one, they ought to stand in harmony; and yet each of 
them, though it is a particular duty, is as good and as duty absolute. It falls 
upon the agent to be the dialectic which, superseding this absolute claim of 
each, concludes such a combination of them as excludes the rest. 


§ 509. (B) To the agent, who in his existent sphere of liberty is essentially 
as a particular, his interest and welfare must, on account of that existent 
sphere of liberty, be essentially an aim and therefore a duty. But at the same 
time in aiming at the good, which is the not-particular but only universal of 
the will, the particular interest ought not to be a constituent motive. On 
account of this independency of the two principles of action, it is likewise 
an accident whether they harmonise. And yet they ought to harmonise, 
because the agent, as individual and universal, is always fundamentally one 
identity. 

(y) But the agent is not only a mere particular in his existence; it is also a 
form of his existence to be an abstract self-certainty, an abstract reflection 
of freedom into himself. He is thus distinct from the reason in the will, and 
capable of making the universal itself a particular and in that way a 
semblance. The good is thus reduced to the level of a mere “may happen” 
for the agent, who can therefore resolve itself to somewhat opposite to the 
good, can be wicked. 

§ 510. (6) The external objectivity, following the distinction which has 
arisen in the subjective will (§ 503), constitutes a peculiar world of its own, 
— another extreme which stands in no rapport with the internal will- 
determination. It is thus a matter of chance, whether it harmonises with the 
subjective aims, whether the good is realised, and the wicked, an aim 
essentially and actually null, nullified in it: it is no less matter of chance 
whether the agent finds in it his well-being, and more precisely whether in 
the world the good agent is happy and the wicked unhappy. But at the same 
time the world ought to allow the good action, the essential thing, to be 
carried out in it; it ought to grant the good agent the satisfaction of his 
particular interest, and refuse it to the wicked; just as it ought also to make 
the wicked itself null and void. 


§ 511. The all-round contradiction, expressed by this repeated ought, 
with its absoluteness which yet at the same time is not — contains the most 
abstract ‘analysis’ of the mind in itself, its deepest descent into itself. The 
only relation the self-contradictory principles have to one another is in the 
abstract certainty of self; and for this infinitude of subjectivity the universal 
will, good, right, and duty, no more exist than not. The subjectivity alone is 
aware of itself as choosing and deciding. This pure self-certitude, rising to 
its pitch, appears in the two directly inter-changing forms — of Conscience 
and Wickedness. The former is the will of goodness; but a goodness which 
to this pure subjectivity is the non-objective, non-universal, the unutterable; 
and over which the agent is conscious that he in his individuality has the 
decision. Wickedness is the same awareness that the single self possesses 
the decision, so far as the single self does not merely remain in this 
abstraction, but takes up the content of a subjective interest contrary to the 
good. 

§ 512. This supreme pitch of the “phenomenon” of will, — sublimating 
itself to this absolute vanity — to a goodness, which has no objectivity, but 
is only sure of itself, and a self-assurance which involves the nullification of 
the universal — collapses by its own force. Wickedness, as the most 
intimate reflection of subjectivity itself, in opposition to the objective and 
universal, (which it treats as mere sham,) is the same as the good sentiment 
of abstract goodness, which reserves to the subjectivity the determination 
thereof: — the utterly abstract semblance, the bare perversion and 
annihilation of itself. The result, the truth of this semblance, is, on its 
negative side, the absolute nullity of this volition which would fain hold its 
own against the good, and of the good, which would only be abstract. On 
the affirmative side, in the notion, this semblance thus collapsing is the 
same simple universality of the will, which is the good. The subjectivity, in 
this its identity with the good, is only the infinite form, which actualises and 


developes it. In this way the standpoint of bare reciprocity between two 
independent sides, — the standpoint of the ought, is abandoned, and we 
have passed into the field of ethical life. 


Sub-Section C. The Moral Life, Or Social Ethics*™. 


“’QG)- 


§ 513. THE moral life is the perfection of spirit objective — the truth 
of the subjective and objective spirit itself. The failure of the latter consists 
— partly in having its freedom immediately in reality, in something external 
therefore, in a thing, — partly in the abstract universality of its goodness. 
The failure of spirit subjective similarly consists in this, that it 1s, as against 
the universal, abstractly self-determinant in its inward individuality. When 
these two imperfections are suppressed, subjective freedom exists as the 
covertly and overtly universal rational will, which is sensible of itself and 
actively disposed in the consciousness of the individual subject, whilst its 
practical operation and immediate universal actuality at the same time exist 
as moral usage, manner and custom, — where self-conscious /iberty has 
become nature. 

§ 514. The consciously free substance, in which the absolute “ought” is 
no less an “is,” has actuality as the spirit of a nation. The abstract disruption 
of this spirit singles it out into persons, whose independence it however 
controls and entirely dominates from within. But the person, as an 
intelligent being, feels that underlying essence to be his own very being — 
ceases when so minded to be a mere accident of it — looks upon it as his 
absolute final aim. In its actuality he sees not less an achieved present, than 
somewhat he brings it about by his action, — yet somewhat which without 
all question is. Thus, without any selective reflection, the person performs 
its duty as his own and as something which is; and in this necessity he has 
himself and his actual freedom. 

§ 515. Because the substance is the absolute unity of individuality and 
universality of freedom, it follows that the actuality and action of each 


individual to keep and to take care of his own being, while it is on one hand 
conditioned by the pre-supposed total in whose complex alone he exists, is 
on the other a transition into a universal product. — The social disposition 
of the individuals is their sense of the substance, and of the identity of all 
their interests with the total; and that the other individuals mutually know 
each other and are actual only in this identity, is confidence (trust) — the 
genuine ethical temper. 

§ 516. The relations between individuals in the several situations to 
which the substance is particularised form their ethical duties. The ethical 
personality, i.e. the subjectivity which is permeated by the substantial life, is 
virtue. In relation to the bare facts of external being, to destiny, virtue does 
not treat them as a mere negation, and is thus a quiet repose in itself: in 
relation to substantial objectivity, to the total of ethical actuality, it exists as 
confidence, as deliberate work for the community, and the capacity of 
sacrificing self thereto; whilst in relation to the incidental relations of social 
circumstance, it is in the first instance justice and then benevolence. In the 
latter sphere, and in its attitude to its own visible being and corporeity, the 
individuality expresses its special character, temperament, &c. as personal 


virtues. 


§ 517. The ethical substance is 

AA. as “immediate” or natural mind, — the Family. 

BB. The “relative” totality of the “relative” relations of the individuals as 
independent persons to one another in a formal universality — Civil 
Society. 

CC. The self-conscious substance, as the mind developed to an organic 
actuality — the Political Constitution. 


AA. The Family. 


§ 518. The ethical spirit, in its immediacy, contains the natural factor 
that the individual has its substantial existence in its natural universal, i.e. in 
its kind. This is the sexual tie, elevated however to a spiritual significance, 
— the unanimity of love and the temper of trust. In the shape of the family, 
mind appears as feeling. 

§ 519. (1) The physical difference of sex thus appears at the same time as 
a difference of intellectual and moral type. With their exclusive 
individualities these personalities combine to form a single person: the 
subjective union of hearts, becoming a “substantial” unity, makes this union 
an ethical tie — Marriage. The ‘substantial’ union of hearts makes marriage 
an indivisible personal bond — monogamic marriage: the bodily 
conjunction is a sequel to the moral attachment. A further sequel is 
community of personal and private interests. 

§ 520. (2) By the community in which the various members constituting 
the family stand in reference to property, that property of the one person 
(representing the family) acquires an ethical interest, as do also its industry, 
labour, and care for the future. 

§ 521. The ethical principle which is conjoined with the natural 
generation of the children, and which was assumed to have primary 
importance in first forming the marriage union, is actually realised in the 
second or spiritual birth of the children, — in educating them to 
independent personality. 

§ 522. (3) The children, thus invested with independence, leave the 
concrete life and action of the family to which they primarily belong, 
acquire an existence of their own, destined however to found anew such an 
actual family. Marriage is of course broken up by the natural element 
contained in it, the death of husband and wife: but even their union of 
hearts, as it is a mere “substantiality” of feeling, contains the germ of 
liability to chance and decay. In virtue of such fortuitousness, the members 


of the family take up to each other the status of persons; and it is thus that 
the family finds introduced into it for the first time the element, originally 
foreign to it, of egal regulation. 


BB. Civil Society®. 


§ 523. As the substance, being an intelligent substance, particularises 
itself abstractly into many persons (the family is only a single person), into 
families or individuals, who exist independent and free, as private persons, 
it loses its ethical character: for these persons as such have in their 
consciousness and as their aim not the absolute unity, but their own petty 
selves and particular interests. Thus arises the system of atomistic: by which 
the substance is reduced to a general system of adjustments to connect self- 
subsisting extremes and their particular interests. The developed totality of 


this connective system is the state as civil society, or state external. 
a. The System of Wants". 


§ 524. (a) The particularity of the persons includes in the first instance 
their wants. The possibility of satisfying these wants is here laid on the 
social fabric, the general stock from which all derive their satisfaction. In 
the condition of things in which this method of satisfaction by indirect 
adjustment is realised, immediate seizure (§ 488) of external objects as 
means thereto exists barely or not at all: the objects are already property. To 
acquire them is only possible by the intervention, on one hand, of the 
possessors’ will, which as particular has in view the satisfaction of their 
variously defined interests; while on the other hand it is conditioned by the 
ever continued production of fresh means of exchange by the exchangers’ 
own labour. This instrument, by which the labour of all facilitates 
satisfaction of wants, constitutes the general stock. 


§ 525. (B) The glimmer of universal principle in this particularity of 
wants is found in the way intellect creates differences in them, and thus 
causes an indefinite multiplication both of wants and of means for their 
different phases. Both are thus rendered more and more abstract. This 
“morcellement” of their content by abstraction gives rise to the division of 
labour. The habit of this abstraction in enjoyment, information, feeling and 
demeanour, constitutes training in this sphere, or nominal culture in general. 

§ 526. The labour which thus becomes more abstract tends on one hand 
by its uniformity to make labour easier and to increase production, — on 
another to limit each person to a single kind of technical skill, and thus 
produce more unconditional dependence on the social system. The skill 
itself becomes in this way mechanical, and gets the capability of letting the 
machine take the place of human labour. 

§ 527. (y) But the concrete division of the general stock — which is also 
a general business (of the whole society) — into particular masses 
determined by the factors of the notion, — masses each of which possesses 
its own basis of subsistence, and a corresponding mode of labour, of needs, 
and of means for satisfying them, besides of aims and interests, as well as of 
mental culture and habit — constitutes the difference of Estates (orders or 
ranks). Individuals apportion themselves to these according to natural 
talent, skill, option and accident. As belonging to such a definite and stable 
sphere, they have their actual existence, which as existence is essentially a 
particular; and in it they have their social morality, which is honesty, their 
recognition and their honour. 

Where civil society, and with it the State, exists, there arise the several 
estates in their difference: for the universal substance, as vital, exists only so 
far as it organically particularises itself. The history of constitutions is the 
history of the growth of these estates, of the legal relationships of 
individuals to them, and of these estates to one another and to their centre. 


§ 528. To the “substantial,” natural estate the fruitful soil and ground 
supply a natural and stable capital; its action gets direction and content 
through natural features, and its moral life is founded on faith and trust. The 
second, the “reflected” estate has as its allotment the social capital, the 
medium created by the action of middlemen, of mere agents, and an 
ensemble of contingencies, where the individual has to depend on his 
subjective skill, talent, intelligence and industry. The third, “thinking” estate 
has for its business the general interests; like the second it has a subsistence 
procured by means of its own skill, and like the first a certain subsistence, 
certain however because guaranteed through the whole society. 


b. Administration of Justice!™. 


§ 529. When matured through the operation of natural need and free 
option into a system of universal relationships and a regular course of 
external necessity, the principle of casual particularity gets that stable 
articulation which liberty requires in the shape of formal right. (1) The 
actualisation which right gets in this sphere of mere practical intelligence is 
that it be brought to consciousness as the stable universal, that it be known 
and stated in its specificality with the voice of authority — the Law!®. 

The positive element in laws concerns only their form of publicity and 
authority — which makes it possible for them to be known by all in a 
customary and external way. Their content per se may be reasonable — or it 
may be unreasonable and so wrong. But when right, in the course of 
definite manifestation, is developed in detail, and its content analyses itself 
to gain definiteness, this analysis, because of the finitude of its materials, 
falls into the falsely infinite progress: the final definiteness, which 1s 
absolutely essential and causes a break in this progress of unreality, can in 
this sphere of finitude be attained only in a way that savours of contingency 


and arbitrariness. Thus whether three years, ten thalers, or only 2-1/2, 2-3/4, 
2-4/5 years, and so on ad infinitum, be the right and just thing, can by no 
means be decided on intelligible principles, — and yet it should be decided. 
Hence, though of course only at the final points of deciding, on the side of 
external existence, the “positive” principle naturally enters law as 
contingency and arbitrariness. This happens and has from of old happened 
in all legislations: the only thing wanted is clearly to be aware of it, and not 
be misled by the talk and the pretence as if the ideal of law were, or could 
be, to be, at every point, determined through reason or legal intelligence, on 
purely reasonable and intelligent grounds. It is a futile perfectionism to have 
such expectations and to make such requirements in the sphere of the finite. 

There are some who look upon laws as an evil and a profanity, and who 
regard governing and being governed from natural love, hereditary, divinity 
or nobility, by faith and trust, as the genuine order of life, while the reign of 
law is held an order of corruption and injustice. These people forget that the 
stars — and the cattle too — are governed and well governed too by laws; 
— laws however which are only internally in these objects, not for them, 
not as laws set to them: — whereas it is man’s privilege to Anow his law. 
They forget therefore that he can truly obey only such known law, — even 
as his law can only be a just law, as it is a Anown law; — though in other 
respects it must be in its essential content contingency and caprice, or at 
least be mixed and polluted with such elements. 

The same empty requirement of perfection is employed for an opposite 
thesis — viz. to support the opinion that a code is impossible or 
impracticable. In this case there comes in the additional absurdity of putting 
essential and universal provisions in one class with the particular detail. The 
finite material 1s definable on and on to the false infinite: but this advance is 
not, as in the mental images of space, a generation of new spatial 
characteristics of the same quality as those preceding them, but an advance 


into greater and ever greater speciality by the acumen of the analytic 
intellect, which discovers new distinctions, which again make new 
decisions necessary. To provisions of this sort one may give the name of 
new decisions or new laws; but in proportion to the gradual advance in 
specialisation the interest and value of these provisions declines. They fall 
within the already subsisting “substantial,” general laws, like improvements 
on a floor or a door, within the house — which though something new, are 
not a new house. But there is a contrary case. If the legislation of a rude age 
began with single provisos, which go on by their very nature always 
increasing their number, there arises, with the advance in multitude, the 
need of a simpler code, — the need 1.e. of embracing that lot of singulars in 
their general features. To find and be able to express these principles well 
beseems an intelligent and civilised nation. Such a gathering up of single 
rules into general forms, first really deserving the name of laws, has lately 
been begun in some directions by the English Minister Peel, who has by so 
doing gained the gratitude, even the admiration, of his countrymen. 

§ 530. (2) The positive form of Laws — to be promulgated and made 
known as laws — is a condition of the external obligation to obey them; 
inasmuch as, being laws of strict right, they touch only the abstract will, — 
itself at bottom external — not the moral or ethical will. The subjectivity to 
which the will has in this direction a right is here only publicity. This 
subjective existence is as existence of the essential and developed truth in 
this sphere of Right at the same time an externally objective existence, as 
universal authority and necessity. 

The legality of property and of private transactions concerned therewith 
— in consideration of the principle that all law must be promulgated, 
recognised, and thus become authoritative — gets its universal guarantee 
through formalities. 


§ 531. (3) Legal forms get the necessity, to which objective existence 
determines itself, in the judicial system. Abstract right has to exhibit itself to 
the court — to the individualised right — as proven: — a process in which 
there may be a difference between what is abstractly right and what is 
provably right. The court takes cognisance and action in the interest of right 
as such, deprives the existence of right of its contingency, and in particular 
transforms this existence, — as this exists as revenge — into punishment (§ 
500). 

The comparison of the two species, or rather two elements in the judicial 
conviction, bearing on the actual state of the case in relation to the accused, 
— (1) according as that conviction is based on mere circumstances and 
other people’s witness alone, — or (2) in addition requires the confession of 
the accused, constitutes the main point in the question of the so-called jury- 
courts. It is an essential point that the two ingredients of a judicial 
cognisance, the judgment as to the state of the fact, and the judgment as 
application of the law to it, should, as at bottom different sides, be exercised 
as different functions. By the said institution they are allotted even to bodies 
differently qualified, — from the one of which individuals belonging to the 
official judiciary are expressly excluded. To carry this separation of 
functions up to this separation in the courts rests rather on extra-essential 
considerations: the main point remains only the separate performance of 
these essentially different functions. — It is a more important point whether 
the confession of the accused is or is not to be made a condition of penal 
judgment. The institution of the jury-court loses sight of this condition. The 
point is that on this ground certainty is completely inseparable from truth: 
but the confession is to be regarded as the very acmé of certainty-giving 
which in its nature is subjective. The final decision therefore lies with the 
confession. To this therefore the accused has an absolute right, if the proof 
is to be made final and the judges to be convinced. No doubt this factor is 


incomplete, because it is only one factor; but still more incomplete is the 
other when no less abstractly taken, — viz. mere circumstantial evidence. 
The jurors are essentially judges and pronounce a judgment. In so far, then, 
as all they have to go on are such objective proofs, whilst at the same time 
their defect of certainty (incomplete in so far as it is only in them) 1s 
admitted, the jury-court shows traces of its barbaric origin in a confusion 
and admixture between objective proofs and subjective or so-called “moral” 
conviction. — It is easy to call extraordinary punishments an absurdity; but 
the fault lies rather with the shallowness which takes offence at a mere 
name. Materially the principle involves the difference of objective 
probation according as it goes with or without the factor of absolute 
certification which lies in confession. 

§ 532. The function of judicial administration is only to actualise to 
necessity the abstract side of personal liberty in civil society. But this 
actualisation rests at first on the particular subjectivity of the judge, since 
here as yet there is not found the necessary unity of it with right in the 
abstract. Conversely, the blind necessity of the system of wants is not lifted 
up into the consciousness of the universal, and worked from that period of 


view. 


c. Police and Corporation!®©. 

§ 533. Judicial administration naturally has no concern with such part of 
actions and interests as belongs only to particularity, and leaves to chance 
not only the occurrence of crimes but also the care for public weal. In civil 
society the sole end is to satisfy want — and that, because it is man’s want, 
in a uniform general way, so as to secure this satisfaction. But the 
machinery of social necessity leaves in many ways a casualness about this 
satisfaction. This is due to the variability of the wants themselves, in which 
opinion and subjective good-pleasure play a great part. It results also from 


circumstances of locality, from the connexions between nation and nation, 
from errors and deceptions which can be foisted upon single members of 
the social circulation and are capable of creating disorder in it, — as also 
and especially from the unequal capacity of individuals to take advantage of 
that general stock. The onward march of this necessity also sacrifices the 
very particularities by which it is brought about, and does not itself contain 
the affirmative aim of securing the satisfaction of individuals. So far as 
concerns them, it may be far from beneficial: yet here the individuals are the 
morally-justifiable end. 

§ 534. To keep in view this general end, to ascertain the way in which 
the powers composing that social necessity act, and their variable 
ingredients, and to maintain that end in them and against them, is the work 
of an institution which assumes on one hand, to the concrete of civil society, 
the position of an external universality. Such an order acts with the power of 
an external state, which, in so far as it is rooted in the higher or substantial 
state, appears as state “police.” On the other hand, in this sphere of 
particularity the only recognition of the aim of substantial universality and 
the only carrying of it out is restricted to the business of particular branches 
and interests. Thus we have the corporation, in which the particular citizen 
in his private capacity finds the securing of his stock, whilst at the same 
time he in it emerges from his single private interest, and has a conscious 
activity for a comparatively universal end, just as in his legal and 
professional duties he has his social morality. 


CC. The State. 


§ 535. The State is the self-conscious ethical substance, the unification of 
the family principle with that of civil society. The same unity, which is in 
the family as a feeling of love, is its essence, receiving however at the same 
time through the second principle of conscious and spontaneously active 


volition the form of conscious universality. This universal principle, with all 
its evolution in detail, is the absolute aim and content of the knowing 
subject, which thus identifies itself in its volition with the system of 
reasonableness. 

§ 536. The state is (a) its inward structure as a self-relating development 
— constitutional (inner-state) law: (8) a particular individual, and therefore 
in connexion with other particular individuals, — international (outer-state) 
law; (y) but these particular minds are only stages in the general 
development of mind in its actuality: universal history. 


a. Constitutional Law!. 


§ 537. The essence of the state is the universal, self-originated and self- 
developed, — the reasonable spirit of will; but, as self-knowing and self- 
actualising, sheer subjectivity, and — as an actuality — one individual. Its 
work generally — in relation to the extreme of individuality as the 
multitude of individuals — consists in a double function. First 1t maintains 
them as persons, thus making right a necessary actuality, then 1t promotes 
their welfare, which each originally takes care of for himself, but which has 
a thoroughly general side; it protects the family and guides civil society. 
Secondly, it carries back both, and the whole disposition and action of the 
individual — whose tendency is to become a centre of his own — into the 
life of the universal substance; and, in this direction, as a free power it 
interferes with those subordinate spheres and retains them in substantial 
immanence. 

§ 538. The laws express the special provisions for objective freedom. 
First, to the immediate agent, his independent self-will and particular 
interest, they are restrictions. But, secondly, they are an absolute final end 
and the universal work: hence they are a product of the “functions” of the 


various orders which parcel themselves more and more out of the general 


particularising, and are a fruit of all the acts and private concerns of 
individuals. Thirdly, they are the substance of the volition of individuals — 
which volition is thereby free — and of their disposition: being as such 
exhibited as current usage. 

§ 539. As a living mind, the state only is as an organised whole, 
differentiated into particular agencies, which, proceeding from the one 
notion (though not known as notion) of the reasonable will, continually 
produce it as their result. The constitution is this articulation or organisation 
of state-power. It provides for the reasonable will, — in so far as it is in the 
individuals only implicitly the universal will, — coming to a consciousness 
and an understanding of itself and being found; also for that will being put 
in actuality, through the action of the government and its several branches, 
and not left to perish, but protected both against their casual subjectivity 
and against that of the individuals. The constitution is existent justice, — 
the actuality of liberty in the development all its reasonable provisions. 


Liberty and Equality are the simple rubrics into which is frequently 
concentrated what should form the fundamental principle, the final aim and 
result of the constitution. However true this is, the defect of these terms is 
their utter abstractness: if stuck to in this abstract form, they are principles 
which either prevent the rise of the concreteness of the state, 1.e. its 
articulation into a constitution and a government in general, or destroy 
them. With the state there arises inequality, the difference of governing 
powers and of governed, magistracies, authorities, directories, &c. The 
principle of equality, logically carried out, rejects all differences, and thus 
allows no sort of political condition to exist. Liberty and equality are indeed 
the foundation of the state, but as the most abstract also the most 
superficial, and for that very reason naturally the most familiar. It is 
important therefore to study them closer. 


As regards, first, Equality, the familiar proposition, All men are by 
nature equal, blunders by confusing the “natural” with the “notion.” It ought 
rather to read: By nature men are only unequal. But the notion of liberty, as 
it exists as such, without further specification and development, is abstract 
subjectivity, as a person capable of property (§ 488). This single abstract 
feature of personality constitutes the actual equality of human beings. But 
that this freedom should exist, that it should be man (and not as in Greece, 
Rome, &c. some men) that is recognised and legally regarded as a person, is 
so little by nature, that it is rather only a result and product of the 
consciousness of the deepest principle of mind, and of the universality and 
expansion of this consciousness. That the citizens are equal before the law 
contains a great truth, but which so expressed is a tautology: it only states 
that the legal status in general exists, that the laws rule. But, as regards the 
concrete, the citizens — besides their personality — are equal before the 
law only in these points when they are otherwise equal outside the law. 
Only that equality which (in whatever way it be) they, as it happens, 
otherwise have in property, age, physical strength, talent, skill, &c. — or 
even in crime, can and ought to make them deserve equal treatment before 
the law: — only it can make them — as regards taxation, military service, 
eligibility to office, &c. — punishment, &c. — equal in the concrete. The 
laws themselves, except in so far as they concern that narrow circle of 
personality, presuppose unequal conditions, and provide for the unequal 
legal duties and appurtenances resulting therefrom. 

As regards Liberty, it is originally taken partly in a negative sense 
against arbitrary intolerance and lawless treatment, partly in the affirmative 
sense of subjective freedom; but this freedom is allowed great latitude both 
as regards the agent’s self-will and action for his particular ends, and as 
regards his claim to have a personal intelligence and a personal share in 
general affairs. Formerly the legally defined rights, private as well as public 


rights of a nation, town, &c. were called its “liberties.” Really, every 
genuine law is a liberty: it contains a reasonable principle of objective 
mind; in other words, it embodies a liberty. Nothing has become, on the 
contrary, more familiar than the idea that each must restrict his liberty in 
relation to the liberty of others: that the state is a condition of such 
reciprocal restriction, and that the laws are restrictions. To such habits of 
mind liberty is viewed as only casual good-pleasure and self-will. Hence it 
has also been said that “modern” nations are only susceptible of equality, or 
of equality more than liberty: and that for no other reason than that, with an 
assumed definition of liberty (chiefly the participation of all in political 
affairs and actions), it was impossible to make ends meet in actuality — 
which is at once more reasonable and more powerful than abstract 
presuppositions. On the contrary, it should be said that it is just the great 
development and maturity of form in modern states which produces the 
supreme concrete inequality of individuals in actuality: while, through the 
deeper reasonableness of laws and the greater stability of the legal state, it 
gives rise to greater and more stable liberty, which it can without 
incompatibility allow. Even the superficial distinction of the words liberty 
and equality points to the fact that the former tends to inequality: whereas, 
on the contrary, the current notions of liberty only carry us back to equality. 
But the more we fortify liberty, — as security of property, as possibility for 
each to develop and make the best of his talents and good qualities, the 
more it gets taken for granted: and then the sense and appreciation of liberty 
especially turns in a subjective direction. By this is meant the liberty to 
attempt action on every side, and to throw oneself at pleasure in action for 
particular and for general intellectual interests, the removal of all checks on 
the individual particularity, as well as the inward liberty in which the 
subject has principles, has an insight and conviction of his own, and thus 
gains moral independence. But this liberty itself on one hand implies that 


supreme differentiation in which men are unequal and make themselves 
more unequal by education; and on another it only grows up under 
conditions of that objective liberty, and is and could grow to such height 
only in modern states. If, with this development of particularity, there be 
simultaneous and endless increase of the number of wants, and of the 
difficulty of satisfying them, of the lust of argument and the fancy of 
detecting faults, with its insatiate vanity, it is all but part of that 
indiscriminating relaxation of individuality in this sphere which generates 
all possible complications, and must deal with them as it can. Such a sphere 
is of course also the field of restrictions, because liberty is there under the 
taint of natural self-will and self-pleasing, and has therefore to restrict itself: 
and that, not merely with regard to the naturalness, self-will and self- 
conceit, of others, but especially and essentially with regard to reasonable 
liberty. 

The term political liberty, however, is often used to mean formal 
participation in the public affairs of state by the will and action even of 
those individuals who otherwise find their chief function in the particular 
aims and business of civil society. And it has in part become usual to give 
the title constitution only to the side of the state which concerns such 
participation of these individuals in general affairs, and to regard a state, in 
which this is not formally done, as a state without a constitution. On this use 
of the term, the only thing to remark is that by constitution must be 
understood the determination of rights, 1.e. of liberties in general, and the 
organisation of the actualisation of them; and that political freedom in the 
above sense can in any case only constitute a part of it. Of it the following 
paragraphs will speak. 

§ 540. The guarantee of a constitution (i.e. the necessity that the laws be 
reasonable, and their actualisation secured) lies in the collective spirit of the 
nation, — especially in the specific way in which it is itself conscious of its 


reason. (Religion is that consciousness in its absolute substantiality.) But the 
guarantee lies also at the same time in the actual organisation or 
development of that principle in suitable institutions. The constitution 
presupposes that consciousness of the collective spirit, and conversely that 
spirit presupposes the constitution: for the actual spirit only has a definite 
consciousness of its principles, in so far as it has them actually existent 
before it. 

The question — To whom (to what authority and how organised) 
belongs the power to make a constitution? is the same as the question, Who 
has to make the spirit of a nation? Separate our idea of a constitution from 
that of the collective spirit, as if the latter exists or has existed without a 
constitution, and your fancy only proves how superficially you have 
apprehended the nexus between the spirit in its self-consciousness and in its 
actuality. What is thus called “making” a “constitution,” is — just because 
of this inseparability — a thing that has never happened in history, just as 
little as the making of a code of laws. A constitution only develops from the 
national spirit identically with that spirit’s own development, and runs 
through at the same time with it the grades of formation and the alterations 
required by its concept. It is the indwelling spirit and the history of the 
nation (and, be it added, the history is only that spirit’s history) by which 
constitutions have been and are made. 

§ 541. The really living totality, — that which preserves, in other words 
continually produces the state in general and its constitution, is the 
government. The organisation which natural necessity gives is seen in the 
rise of the family and of the ‘estates’ of civil society. The government is the 
universal part of the constitution, 1.e. the part which intentionally aims at 
preserving those parts, but at the same time gets hold of and carries out 
those general aims of the whole which rise above the function of the family 
and of civil society. The organisation of the government is likewise its 


differentiation into powers, as their peculiarities have a basis in principle; 
yet without that difference losing touch with the actual unity they have in 
the notion’s subjectivity. 

As the most obvious categories of the notion are those of universality 
and individuality and their relationship that of subsumption of individual 
under universal, it has come about that in the state the legislative and 
executive power have been so distinguished as to make the former exist 
apart as the absolute superior, and to subdivide the latter again into 
administrative (government) power and judicial power, according as the 
laws are applied to public or private affairs. The division of these powers 
has been treated as the condition of political equilibrium, meaning by 
division their independence one of another in existence, — subject always 
however to the above-mentioned subsumption of the powers of the 
individual under the power of the general. The theory of such “division” 
unmistakably implies the elements of the notion, but so combined by 
“understanding” as to result in an absurd collocation, instead of the self- 
redintegration of the living spirit. The one essential canon to make liberty 
deep and real is to give every business belonging to the general interests of 
the state a separate organisation wherever they are essentially distinct. Such 
real division must be: for liberty is only deep when it is differentiated in all 
its fullness and these differences manifested in existence. But to make the 
business of legislation an independent power — to make it the first power, 
with the further proviso that all citizens shall have part therein, and the 
government be merely executive and dependent, presupposes ignorance that 
the true idea, and therefore the living and spiritual actuality, is the self- 
redintegrating notion, in other words, the subjectivity which contains in it 
universality as only one of its moments. (A mistake still greater, if it goes 
with the fancy that the constitution and the fundamental laws were still one 
day to make, — in a state of society, which includes an already existing 


development of differences.) Individuality is the first and supreme principle 
which makes itself fall through the state’s organisation. Only through the 
government, and by its embracing in itself the particular businesses 
(including the abstract legislative business, which taken apart is also 
particular), is the state one. These, as always, are the terms on which the 
different elements essentially and alone truly stand towards each other in 
the logic of “reason,” as opposed to the external footing they stand on in 
‘understanding,’ which never gets beyond subsuming the individual and 
particular under the universal. What disorganises the unity of logical reason, 
equally disorganises actuality. 

§ 542. In the government — regarded as organic totality — the sovereign 
power (principate) is (a) subjectivity as the infinite self-unity of the notion 
in its development; — the all-sustaining, all-decreeing will of the state, its 
highest peak and all-pervasive unity. In the perfect form of the state, in 
which each and every element of the notion has reached free existence, this 
subjectivity is not a so-called “moral person,” or a decree issuing from a 
majority (forms in which the unity of the decreeing will has not an actual 
existence), but an actual individual, — the will of a decreeing individual, — 
monarchy. The monarchical constitution is therefore the constitution of 
developed reason: all other constitutions belong to lower grades of the 
development and realisation of reason. 

The unification of all concrete state-powers into one existence, as in the 
patriarchal society, — or, as in a democratic constitution, the participation 
of all in all affairs — impugns the principle of the division of powers, 1.e. 
the developed liberty of the constituent factors of the Idea. But no whit less 
must the division (the working out of these factors each to a free totality) be 
reduced to “ideal” unity, 1.e. to subjectivity. The mature differentiation or 
realisation of the Idea means, essentially, that this subjectivity should grow 


to be a real “moment,” an actual existence; and this actuality is not 


otherwise than as the individuality of the monarch — the subjectivity of 
abstract and final decision existent in one person. All those forms of 
collective decreeing and willing, — a common will which shall be the sum 
and the resultant (on aristocratical or democratical principles) of the 
atomistic of single wills, have on them the mark of the unreality of an 
abstraction. Two points only are all-important, first to see the necessity of 
each of the notional factors, and secondly the form in which it is actualised. 
It is only the nature of the speculative notion which can really give light on 
the matter. That subjectivity — being the “moment” which emphasises the 
need of abstract deciding in general — partly leads on to the proviso that 
the name of the monarch appear as the bond and sanction under which 
everything is done in the government; — partly, being simple self-relation, 
has attached to it the characteristic of immediacy, and then of nature — 
whereby the destination of individuals for the dignity of the princely power 
is fixed by inheritance. 

§ 543. (b) In the particular government-power there emerges, first, the 
division of state-business into its branches (otherwise defined), legislative 
power, administration of justice or judicial power, administration and 
police, and its consequent distribution between particular boards or offices, 
which having their business appointed by law, to that end and for that 
reason, possess independence of action, without at the same time ceasing to 
stand under higher supervision. Secondly, too, there arises the participation 
of several in state-business, who together constitute the “general order” (§ 
528) in so far as they take on themselves the charge of universal ends as the 
essential function of their particular life; — the further condition for being 
able to take individually part in this business being a certain training, 
aptitude, and skill for such ends. 

§ 544. The estates-collegium or provincial council is an institution by 
which all such as belong to civil society in general, and are to that degree 


private persons, participate in the governmental power, especially in 
legislation — viz. such legislation as concerns the universal scope of those 
interests which do not, like peace and war, involve the, as it were, personal 
interference and action of the State as one man, and therefore do not belong 
specially to the province of the sovereign power. By virtue of this 
participation subjective liberty and conceit, with their general opinion, can 
show themselves palpably efficacious and enjoy the satisfaction of feeling 
themselves to count for something. 

The division of constitutions into democracy, aristocracy and monarchy, 
is still the most definite statement of their difference in relation to 
sovereignty. They must at the same time be regarded as necessary structures 
in the path of development, — in short, in the history of the State. Hence it 
is superficial and absurd to represent them as an object of choice. The pure 
forms — necessary to the process of evolution — are, in so far as they are 
finite and in course of change, conjoined both with forms of their 
degeneration, — such as ochlocracy, &c., and with earlier transition-forms. 
These two forms are not to be confused with those legitimate structures. 
Thus, 1t may be — if we look only to the fact that the will of one individual 
stands at the head of the state — oriental despotism is included under the 
vague name monarchy, — as also feudal monarchy, to which indeed even 
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the favourite name of “constitutional monarchy” cannot be refused. The 
true difference of these forms from genuine monarchy depends on the true 
value of those principles of right which are in vogue and have their actuality 
and guarantee in the state-power. These principles are those expounded 
earlier, liberty of property, and above all personal liberty, civil society, with 
its industry and its communities, and the regulated efficiency of the 
particular bureaux in subordination to the laws. 

The question which is most discussed is in what sense we are to 


understand the participation of private persons in state affairs. For it 1s as 


private persons that the members of bodies of estates are primarily to be 
taken, be they treated as mere individuals, or as representatives of a number 
of people or of the nation. The aggregate of private persons is often spoken 
of as the nation: but as such an aggregate it is vulgus, not populus: and in 
this direction, it is the one sole aim of the state that a nation should not 
come to existence, to power and action, as such an aggregate. Such a 
condition of a nation is a condition of lawlessness, demoralisation, 
brutishness: in it the nation would only be a shapeless, wild, blind force, 
like that of the stormy, elemental sea, which however is not self-destructive, 
as the nation — a spiritual element — would be. Yet such a condition may 
be often heard described as that of true freedom. If there is to be any sense 
in embarking upon the question of the participation of private persons in 
public affairs, it is not a brutish mass, but an already organised nation — 
one in which a governmental power exists — which should be presupposed. 
The desirability of such participation however is not to be put in the 
superiority of particular intelligence, which private persons are supposed to 
have over state officials — the contrary may be the case — nor in the 
superiority of their good will for the general best. The members of civil 
society as such are rather people who find their nearest duty in their private 
interest and (as especially in the feudal society) in the interest of their 
privileged corporation. Take the case of England which, because private 
persons have a predominant share in public affairs, has been regarded as 
having the freest of all constitutions. Experience shows that that country — 
as compared with the other civilised states of Europe — is the most 
backward in civil and criminal legislation, in the law and liberty of property, 
in arrangements for art and science, and that objective freedom or rational 
right is rather sacrificed to formal right and particular private interest; and 
that this happens even in the institutions and possessions supposed to be 
dedicated to religion. The desirability of private persons taking part in 


public affairs is partly to be put in their concrete, and therefore more urgent, 
sense of general wants. But the true motive is the right of the collective 
spirit to appear as an externally universal will, acting with orderly and 
express efficacy for the public concerns. By this satisfaction of this right it 
gets its own life quickened, and at the same time breathes fresh life in the 
administrative officials; who thus have it brought home to them that not 
merely have they to enforce duties but also to have regard to rights. Private 
citizens are in the state the incomparably greater number, and form the 
multitude of such as are recognised as persons. Hence the will-reason 
exhibits its existence in them as a preponderating majority of freemen, or in 
its “reflectional” universality, which has its actuality vouchsafed it as a 
participation in the sovereignty. But it has already been noted as a 
“moment” of civil society (§§ 527, 534) that the individuals rise from 
external into substantial universality, and form a particular kind, — the 
Estates: and it is not in the inorganic form of mere individuals as such (after 
the democratic fashion of election), but as organic factors, as estates, that 
they enter upon that participation. In the state a power or agency must never 
appear and act as a formless, inorganic shape, 1.e. basing itself on the 
principle of multeity and mere numbers. 

Assemblies of Estates have been wrongly designated as the legislative 
power, so far as they form only one branch of that power, — a branch in 
which the special government-officials have an ex officio share, while the 
sovereign power has the privilege of final decision. In a civilised state 
moreover legislation can only be a further modification of existing law, and 
so-called new laws can only deal with minutiae of detail and particularities 
(cf. § 529, note), the main drift of which has been already prepared or 
preliminarily settled by the practice of the law-courts. The so-called 
financial law, in so far as it requires the assent of the estates, is really a 
government affair: it is only improperly called a law, in the general sense of 


embracing a wide, indeed the whole, range of the external means of 
government. The finances deal with what in their nature are only particular 
needs, ever newly recurring, even if they touch on the sum total of such 
needs. If the main part of the requirement were — as it very likely is — 
regarded as permanent, the provision for it would have more the nature of a 
law: but to be a law, it would have to be made once for all, and not be made 
yearly, or every few years, afresh. The part which varies according to time 
and circumstances concerns in reality the smallest part of the amount, and 
the provisions with regard to it have even less the character of a law: and 
yet it is and may be only this slight variable part which is matter of dispute, 
and can be subjected to a varying yearly estimate. It is this last then which 
falsely bears the high-sounding name of the “Grant” of the Budget, 1.e. of 
the whole of the finances. A law for one year and made each year has even 
to the plain man something palpably absurd: for he distinguishes the 
essential and developed universal, as content of a true law, from the 
reflectional universality which only externally embraces what in its nature 
is many. To give the name of a law to the annual fixing of financial 
requirements only serves — with the presupposed separation of legislative 
from executive — to keep up the illusion of that separation having real 
existence, and to conceal the fact that the legislative power, when it makes a 
decree about finance, is really engaged with strict executive business. But 
the importance attached to the power of from time to time granting 
“supply,” on the ground that the assembly of estates possesses in it a check 
on the government, and thus a guarantee against injustice and violence, — 
this importance is in one way rather plausible than real. The financial 
measures necessary for the state’s subsistence cannot be made conditional 
on any other circumstances, nor can the state’s subsistence be put yearly in 
doubt. It would be a parallel absurdity if the government were e.g. to grant 
and arrange the judicial institutions always for a limited time merely; and 


thus, by the threat of suspending the activity of such an institution and the 
fear of a consequent state of brigandage, reserve for itself a means of 
coercing private individuals. Then again, the pictures of a condition of 
affairs, in which it might be useful and necessary to have in hand means of 
compulsion, are partly based on the false conception of a contract between 
rulers and ruled, and partly presuppose the possibility of such a divergence 
in spirit between these two parties as would make constitution and 
government quite out of the question. If we suppose the empty possibility of 
getting help by such compulsive means brought into existence, such help 
would rather be the derangement and dissolution of the state, in which there 
would no longer be a government, but only parties, and the violence and 
oppression of one party would only be helped away by the other. To fit 
together the several parts of the state into a constitution after the fashion of 
mere understanding — 1.e. to adjust within it the machinery of a balance of 
powers external to each other — is to contravene the fundamental idea of 
what a state is. 

§ 545. The final aspect of the state is to appear in immediate actuality as 
a single nation marked by physical conditions. As a single individual it is 
exclusive against other like individuals. In their mutual relations, 
waywardness and chance have a place; for each person in the aggregate is 
autonomous: the universal of law is only postulated between them, and not 
actually existent. This independence of a central authority reduces disputes 
between them to terms of mutual violence, a state of war, to meet which the 
general estate in the community assumes the particular function of 
maintaining the state’s independence against other states, and becomes the 
estate of bravery. 

§ 546. This state of war shows the omnipotence of the state in its 
individuality — an individuality that goes even to abstract negativity. 
Country and fatherland then appear as the power by which the particular 


independence of individuals and their absorption in the external existence of 
possession and in natural life is convicted of its own nullity, — as the power 
which procures the maintenance of the general substance by the patriotic 
sacrifice on the part of these individuals of this natural and particular 
existence, — so making nugatory the nugatoriness that confronts it. 


8. External Public Law‘®. 


§ 547. In the game of war the independence of States is at stake. In one 
case the result may be the mutual recognition of free national individualities 
(§ 430): and by peace-conventions supposed to be for ever, both this general 
recognition, and the special claims of nations on one another, are settled and 
fixed. External state-rights rest partly on these positive treaties, but to that 
extent contain only rights falling short of true actuality (§ 545): partly on 
so-called international law, the general principle of which is its 
presupposed recognition by the several States. It thus restricts their 
otherwise unchecked action against one another in such a way that the 
possibility of peace is left; and distinguishes individuals as private persons 
(non-belligerents) from the state. In general, international law rests on 
social usage. 


y. Universal History*®. 


§ 548. As the mind of a special nation is actual and its liberty is under 
natural conditions, it admits on this nature-side the influence of 
geographical and climatic qualities. It is in time; and as regards its range 
and scope, has essentially a particular principle on the lines of which it 
must run through a development of its consciousness and its actuality. It 
has, in short, a history of its own. But as a restricted mind its independence 
is something secondary; it passes into universal world-history, the events of 


which exhibit the dialectic of the several national minds, — the judgment of 
the world. 


§ 549. This movement is the path of liberation for the spiritual substance, 
the deed by which the absolute final aim of the world is realised in it, and 
the merely implicit mind achieves consciousness and self-consciousness. It 
is thus the revelation and actuality of its essential and completed essence, 
whereby it becomes to the outward eye a universal spirit — a world-mind. 
As this development is in time and in real existence, as it is a history, its 
several stages and steps are the national minds, each of which, as single and 
endued by nature with a specific character, is appointed to occupy only one 
grade, and accomplish one task in the whole deed. 

The presupposition that history has an essential and actual end, from the 
principles of which certain characteristic results logically flow, 1s called an 
a priori view of it, and philosophy is reproached with a priori history- 
writing. On this point, and on history-writing in general, this note must go 
into further detail. That history, and above all universal history, is founded 
on an essential and actual aim, which actually is and will be realised in it — 
the plan of Providence; that, in short, there is Reason in history, must be 
decided on strictly philosophical ground, and thus shown to be essentially 
and in fact necessary. To presuppose such aim is blameworthy only when 
the assumed conceptions or thoughts are arbitrarily adopted, and when a 
determined attempt is made to force events and actions into conformity with 
such conceptions. For such a priori methods of treatment at the present day, 
however, those are chiefly to blame who profess to be purely historical, and 
who at the same time take opportunity expressly to raise their voice against 
the habit of philosophising, first in general, and then in history. Philosophy 
is to them a troublesome neighbour: for it is an enemy of all arbitrariness 
and hasty suggestions. Such a priori history-writing has sometimes burst 


out in quarters where one would least have expected it, especially on the 
philological side, and in Germany more than in France and England, where 
the art of historical writing has gone through a process of purification to a 
firmer and maturer character. Fictions, like that of a primitive age and its 
primitive people, possessed from the first of the true knowledge of God and 
all the sciences, — of sacerdotal races, — and, when we come to minutiae, 
of a Roman epic, supposed to be the source of the legends which pass 
current for the history of ancient Rome, &c., have taken the place of the 
pragmatising which detected psychological motives and associations. There 
is a wide circle of persons who seem to consider it incumbent on a /earned 
and ingenious historian drawing from the original sources to concoct such 
baseless fancies, and form bold combinations of them from a learned 
rubbish-heap of out-of-the-way and trivial facts, in defiance of the best- 
accredited history. 

Setting aside this subjective treatment of history, we find what is 
properly the opposite view forbidding us to import into history an objective 
purpose. This 1s after all synonymous with what seems to be the still more 
legitimate demand that the historian should proceed with impartiality. This 
is a requirement often and especially made on the history of philosophy: 
where it is insisted there should be no prepossession in favour of an idea or 
opinion, just as a judge should have no special sympathy for one of the 
contending parties. In the case of the judge it is at the same time assumed 
that he would administer his office ill and foolishly, if he had not an 
interest, and an exclusive interest in justice, if he had not that for his aim 
and one sole aim, or if he declined to judge at all. This requirement which 
we may make upon the judge may be called partiality for justice; and there 
is no difficulty here in distinguishing it from subjective partiality. But in 
speaking of the impartiality required from the historian, this self-satisfied 
insipid chatter lets the distinction disappear, and rejects both kinds of 


interest. It demands that the historian shall bring with him no definite aim 
and view by which he may sort out, state and criticise events, but shall 
narrate them exactly in the casual mode he finds them, in their incoherent 
and unintelligent particularity. Now it 1s at least admitted that a history must 
have an object, e.g. Rome and its fortunes, or the Decline of the grandeur of 
the Roman empire. But little reflection is needed to discover that this is the 
presupposed end which lies at the basis of the events themselves, as of the 
critical examination into their comparative importance, i.e. their nearer or 
more remote relation to it. A history without such aim and such criticism 
would be only an imbecile mental divagation, not as good as a fairy tale, for 
even children expect a motif in their stories, a purpose at least dimly 
surmiseable with which events and actions are put in relation. 

In the existence of a nation the substantial aim is to be a state and 
preserve itself as such. A nation with no state formation, (a mere nation), 
has strictly speaking no history, — like the nations which existed before the 
rise of states and others which still exist in a condition of savagery. What 
happens to a nation, and takes place within it, has its essential significance 
in relation to the state: whereas the mere particularities of individuals are at 
the greatest distance from the true object of history. It is true that the 
general spirit of an age leaves its imprint in the character of its celebrated 
individuals, and even their particularities are but the very distant and the 
dim media through which the collective light still plays in fainter colours. 
Ay, even such singularities as a petty occurrence, a word, express not a 
subjective particularity, but an age, a nation, a civilisation, in striking 
portraiture and brevity; and to select such trifles shows the hand of a 
historian of genius. But, on the other hand, the main mass of singularities is 
a futile and useless mass, by the painstaking accumulation of which the 
objects of real historical value are overwhelmed and obscured. The essential 
characteristic of the spirit and its age is always contained in the great 


events. It was a correct instinct which sought to banish such portraiture of 
the particular and the gleaning of insignificant traits, into the Novel (as in 
the celebrated romances of Walter Scott, &c.). Where the picture presents 
an unessential aspect of life it is certainly in good taste to conjoin it with an 
unessential material, such as the romance takes from private events and 
subjective passions. But to take the individual pettinesses of an age and of 
the persons in it, and, in the interest of so-called truth, weave them into the 
picture of general interests, 1s not only against taste and judgment, but 
violates the principles of objective truth. The only truth for mind is the 
substantial and underlying essence, and not the trivialities of external 
existence and contingency. It is therefore completely indifferent whether 
such insignificancies are duly vouched for by documents, or, as in the 
romance, invented to suit the character and ascribed to this or that name and 
circumstances. 

The point of interest of Biography — to say a word on that here — 
appears to run directly counter to any universal scope and aim. But 
biography too has for its background the historical world, with which the 
individual is intimately bound up: even purely personal originality, the freak 
of humour, &c. suggests by allusion that central reality and has its interest 
heightened by the suggestion. The mere play of sentiment, on the contrary, 
has another ground and interest than history. 

The requirement of impartiality addressed to the history of philosophy 
(and also, we may add, to the history of religion, first in general, and 
secondly, to church history) generally implies an even more decided bar 
against presupposition of any objective aim. As the State was already called 
the point to which in political history criticism had to refer all events, so 
here the “Truth” must be the object to which the several deeds and events of 
the spirit would have to be referred. What is actually done is rather to make 
the contrary presupposition. Histories with such an object as religion or 


philosophy are understood to have only subjective aims for their theme, i.e. 
only opinions and mere ideas, not an essential and realised object like the 
truth. And that with the mere excuse that there is no truth. On this 
assumption the sympathy with truth appears as only a partiality of the usual 
sort, a partiality for opinion and mere ideas, which all alike have no stuff in 
them, and are all treated as indifferent. In that way historical truth means 
but correctness — an accurate report of externals, without critical treatment 
save as regards this correctness — admitting, in this case, only qualitative 
and quantitative judgments, no judgments of necessity or notion (cf. notes 
to §§ 172 and 175). But, really, if Rome or the German empire, &c. are an 
actual and genuine object of political history, and the aim to which the 
phenomena are to be related and by which they are to be judged; then in 
universal history the genuine spirit, the consciousness of it and of its 
essence, is even in a higher degree a true and actual object and theme, and 
an aim to which all other phenomena are essentially and actually 
subservient. Only therefore through their relationship to it, i.e. through the 
judgment in which they are subsumed under it, while it inheres in them, 
have they their value and even their existence. It is the spirit which not 
merely broods over history as over the waters, but lives in it and is alone its 
principle of movement: and in the path of that spirit, liberty, ie. a 
development determined by the notion of spirit, is the guiding principle and 
only its notion its final aim, i.e. truth. For Spirit is consciousness. Such a 
doctrine — or in other words that Reason is in history — will be partly at 
least a plausible faith, partly it is a cognition of philosophy. 

§ 550. This liberation of mind, in which it proceeds to come to itself and 
to realise its truth, and the business of so doing, is the supreme right, the 
absolute Law. The self-consciousness of a particular nation is a vehicle for 
the contemporary development of the collective spirit in its actual existence: 
it is the objective actuality in which that spirit for the time invests its will. 


Against this absolute will the other particular natural minds have no rights: 
that nation dominates the world: but yet the universal will steps onward 
over its property for the time being, as over a special grade, and then 
delivers it over to its chance and doom. 

§ 551. To such extent as this business of actuality appears as an action, 
and therefore as a work of individuals, these individuals, as regards the 
substantial issue of their labour, are instruments, and their subjectivity, 
which is what is peculiar to them, is the empty form of activity. What they 
personally have gained therefore through the individual share they took in 
the substantial business (prepared and appointed independently of them) is a 
formal universality or subjective mental idea — Fame, which is their 


reward. 


§ 552. The national spirit contains nature-necessity, and stands in 
external existence (§ 423): the ethical substance, potentially infinite, is 
actually a particular and limited substance (§§ 549, 550); on its subjective 
side it labours under contingency, in the shape of its unreflective natural 
usages, and its content is presented to it as something existing in time and 
tied to an external nature and external world. The spirit, however, (which 
thinks in this moral organism) overrides and absorbs within itself the 
finitude attaching to it as national spirit in its state and the state’s temporal 
interests, in the system of laws and usages. It rises to apprehend itself in its 
essentiality. Such apprehension, however, still has the immanent limitedness 
of the national spirit. But the spirit which thinks in universal history, 
stripping off at the same time those limitations of the several national minds 
and its own temporal restrictions, lays hold of its concrete universality, and 
rises to apprehend the absolute mind, as the eternally actual truth in which 
the contemplative reason enjoys freedom, while the necessity of nature and 


the necessity of history are only ministrant to its revelation and the vessels 
of its honour. 

The strictly technical aspects of the Mind’s elevation to God have been 
spoken of in the Introduction to the Logic (cf. especially § 51, note). As 
regards the starting-point of that elevation, Kant has on the whole adopted 
the most correct, when he treats belief in God as proceeding from the 
practical Reason. For that starting-point contains the material or content 
which constitutes the content of the notion of God. But the true concrete 
material is neither Being (as in the cosmological) nor mere action by design 
(as in the physico-theological proof) but the Mind, the absolute 
characteristic and function of which is effective reason, i.e. the self- 
determining and self-realising notion itself, — Liberty. That the elevation 
of subjective mind to God which these considerations give is by Kant again 
deposed to a postulate — a mere “ought” — is the peculiar perversity, 
formerly noticed, of calmly and simply reinstating as true and valid that 
very antithesis of finitude, the supersession of which into truth is the 
essence of that elevation. 

As regards the “mediation” which, as it has been already shown (§ 192, 
cf. § 204 note), that elevation to God really involves, the point specially 
calling for note is the “moment” of negation through which the essential 
content of the starting-point is purged of its finitude so as to come forth 
free. This factor, abstract in the formal treatment of logic, now gets its most 
concrete interpretation. The finite, from which the start is now made, is the 
real ethical self-consciousness. The negation through which _ that 
consciousness raises its spirit to its truth, is the purification, actually 
accomplished in the ethical world, whereby its conscience is purged of 
subjective opinion and its will freed from the selfishness of desire. Genuine 
religion and genuine religiosity only issue from the moral life: religion is 


that life rising to think, i.e. becoming aware of the free universality of its 


concrete essence. Only from the moral life and by the moral life is the Idea 
of God seen to be free spirit: outside the ethical spirit therefore it 1s vain to 
seek for true religion and religiosity. 

But — as is the case with all speculative process — this development of 
one thing out of another means that what appears as sequel and derivative is 
rather the absolute prius of what it appears to be mediated by, and what is 
here in mind known as its truth. 

Here then is the place to go more deeply into the reciprocal relations 
between the state and religion, and in doing so to elucidate the terminology 
which is familiar and current on the topic. It is evident and apparent from 
what has preceded that moral life is the state retracted into its inner heart 
and substance, while the state is the organisation and actualisation of moral 
life; and that religion is the very substance of the moral life itself and of the 
state. At this rate, the state rests on the ethical sentiment, and that on the 
religious. If religion then is the consciousness of “absolute” truth, then 
whatever is to rank as right and justice, as law and duty, 1.e. as true in the 
world of free will, can be so esteemed only as it is participant in that truth, 
as it is subsumed under it and is its sequel. But if the truly moral life is to be 
a sequel of religion, then perforce religion must have the genuine content; 
i.e. the idea of God it knows must be the true and real. The ethical life is the 
divine spirit as indwelling in self-consciousness, as it is actually present in a 
nation and its individual members. This self-consciousness retiring upon 
itself out of its empirical actuality and bringing its truth to consciousness, 
has in its faith and in its conscience only what it has consciously secured in 
its spiritual actuality. The two are inseparable: there cannot be two kinds of 
conscience, one religious and another ethical, differing from the former in 
body and value of truth. But in point of form, i.e. for thought and 
knowledge — (and religion and ethical life belong to intelligence and are a 
thinking and knowing) — the body of religious truth, as the pure self- 


subsisting and therefore supreme truth, exercises a sanction over the moral 
life which lies in empirical actuality. Thus for self-consciousness religion 1s 
the “basis” of moral life and of the state. It has been the monstrous blunder 
of our times to try to look upon these inseparables as separable from one 
another, and even as mutually indifferent. The view taken of the 
relationship of religion and the state has been that, whereas the state had an 
independent existence of its own, springing from some force and power, 
religion was a later addition, something desirable perhaps for strengthening 
the political bulwarks, but purely subjective in individuals: — or it may be, 
religion is treated as something without effect on the moral life of the state, 
1.e. its reasonable law and constitution which are based on a ground of their 
own. 

As the inseparability of the two sides has been indicated, it may be worth 
while to note the separation as it appears on the side of religion. It is 
primarily a point of form: the attitude which self-consciousness takes to the 
body of truth. So long as this body of truth is the very substance or 
indwelling spirit of self-consciousness in its actuality, then  self- 
consciousness in this content has the certainty of itself and is free. But if 
this present self-consciousness is lacking, then there may be created, in 
point of form, a condition of spiritual slavery, even though the implicit 
content of religion is absolute spirit. This great difference (to cite a specific 
case) comes out within the Christian religion itself, even though here it is 
not the nature-element in which the idea of God is embodied, and though 
nothing of the sort even enters as a factor into its central dogma and sole 
theme of a God who is known in spirit and in truth. And yet in Catholicism 
this spirit of all truth is in actuality set in rigid opposition to the self- 
conscious spirit. And, first of all, God is in the “host” presented to religious 
adoration as an external thing. (In the Lutheran Church, on the contrary, the 
host as such is not at first consecrated, but in the moment of enjoyment, 1.e. 


in the annihilation of its externality, and in the act of faith, i.e. in the free 
self-certain spirit: only then is it consecrated and exalted to be present 
God.) From that first and supreme status of externalisation flows every 
other phase of externality, — of bondage, non-spirituality, and superstition. 
It leads to a laity, receiving its knowledge of divine truth, as well as the 
direction of its will and conscience from without and from another order — 
which order again does not get possession of that knowledge in a spiritual 
way only, but to that end essentially requires an external consecration. It 
leads to the non-spiritual style of praying — partly as mere moving of the 
lips, partly in the way that the subject foregoes his right of directly 
addressing God, and prays others to pray — addressing his devotion to 
miracle-working images, even to bones, and expecting miracles from them. 
It leads, generally, to justification by external works, a merit which is 
supposed to be gained by acts, and even to be capable of being transferred 
to others. All this binds the spirit under an externalism by which the very 
meaning of spirit is perverted and misconceived at its source, and law and 
justice, morality and conscience, responsibility and duty are corrupted at 
their root. 

Along with this principle of spiritual bondage, and these applications of 
it in the religious life, there can only go in the legislative and constitutional 
system a legal and moral bondage, and a state of lawlessness and 
immorality in political life. Catholicism has been loudly praised and 1s still 
often praised — logically enough — as the one religion which secures the 
stability of governments. But in reality this applies only to governments 
which are bound up with institutions founded on the bondage of the spirit 
(of that spirit which should have legal and moral liberty), 1.e. with 
institutions that embody injustice and with a morally corrupt and barbaric 
state of society. But these governments are not aware that in fanaticism 
they have a terrible power, which does not rise in hostility against them, 


only so long as and only on condition that they remain sunk in the thraldom 
of injustice and immorality. But in mind there is a very different power 
available against that externalism and dismemberment induced by a false 
religion. Mind collects itself into its inward free actuality. Philosophy 
awakes in the spirit of governments and nations the wisdom to discern what 
is essentially and actually right and reasonable in the real world. It was well 
to call these products of thought, and in a special sense Philosophy, the 
wisdom of the world’”; for thought makes the spirit’s truth an actual 
present, leads it into the real world, and thus liberates it in its actuality and 
in its own self. 

Thus set free, the content of religion assumes quite another shape. So 
long as the form, i.e. our consciousness and subjectivity, lacked liberty, it 
followed necessarily that self-consciousness was conceived as _ not 
immanent in the ethical principles which religion embodies, and these 
principles were set at such a distance as to seem to have true being only as 
negative to actual self-consciousness. In this unreality ethical content gets 
the name of Holiness. But once the divine spirit introduces itself into 
actuality, and actuality emancipates itself to spirit, then what in the world 
was a postulate of holiness is supplanted by the actuality of moral life. 
Instead of the vow of chastity, marriage now ranks as the ethical relation; 
and, therefore, as the highest on this side of humanity stands the family. 
Instead of the vow of poverty (muddled up into a contradiction of assigning 
merit to whosoever gives away goods to the poor, i.e. whosoever enriches 
them) is the precept of action to acquire goods through one’s own 
intelligence and industry, — of honesty in commercial dealing, and in the 
use of property, — in short moral life in the socio-economic sphere. And 
instead of the vow of obedience, true religion sanctions obedience to the 
law and the legal arrangements of the state — an obedience which is itself 
the true freedom, because the state is a self-possessed, self-realising reason 


— in short, moral life in the state. Thus, and thus only, can law and morality 
exist. The precept of religion, “Give to Caesar what is Caesar’s and to God 
what is God’s” is not enough: the question is to settle what is Caesar’s, what 
belongs to the secular authority: and it is sufficiently notorious that the 
secular no less than the ecclesiastical authority have claimed almost 
everything as their own. The divine spirit must interpenetrate the entire 
secular life: whereby wisdom is concrete within it, and it carries the terms 
of its own justification. But that concrete indwelling is only the aforesaid 
ethical organisations. It is the morality of marriage as against the sanctity of 
a celibate order; — the morality of economic and industrial action against 
the sanctity of poverty and its indolence; — the morality of an obedience 
dedicated to the law of the state as against the sanctity of an obedience from 
which law and duty are absent and where conscience is enslaved. With the 
growing need for law and morality and the sense of the spirit’s essential 
liberty, there sets in a conflict of spirit with the religion of unfreedom. It is 
no use to organise political laws and arrangements on principles of equity 
and reason, so long as in religion the principle of unfreedom is not 
abandoned. A free state and a slavish religion are incompatible. It is silly to 
suppose that we may try to allot them separate spheres, under the 
impression that their diverse natures will maintain an attitude of tranquillity 
one to another and not break out in contradiction and battle. Principles of 
civil freedom can be but abstract and superficial, and political institutions 
deduced from them must be, if taken alone, untenable, so long as those 
principles in their wisdom mistake religion so much as not to know that the 
maxims of the reason in actuality have their last and supreme sanction in 
the religious conscience in subsumption under the consciousness of 
“absolute” truth. Let us suppose even that, no matter how, a code of law 
should arise, so to speak a priori, founded on principles of reason, but in 
contradiction with an established religion based on principles of spiritual 


unfreedom; still, as the duty of carrying out the laws lies in the hands of 
individual members of the government, and of the various classes of the 
administrative personnel, it is vain to delude ourselves with the abstract and 
empty assumption that the individuals will act only according to the letter or 
meaning of the law, and not in the spirit of their religion where their inmost 
conscience and supreme obligation lies. Opposed to what religion 
pronounces holy, the laws appear something made by human hands: even 
though backed by penalties and externally introduced, they could offer no 
lasting resistance to the contradiction and attacks of the religious spirit. 
Such laws, however sound their provisions may be, thus founder on the 
conscience, whose spirit is different from the spirit of the laws and refuses 
to sanction them. It is nothing but a modern folly to try to alter a corrupt 
moral organisation by altering its political constitution and code of laws 
without changing the religion, — to make a revolution without having made 
a reformation, to suppose that a political constitution opposed to the old 
religion could live in peace and harmony with it and its sanctities, and that 
stability could be procured for the laws by external guarantees, e.g. so- 
called “chambers,” and the power given them to fix the budget, &c. (cf. § 
544 note). At best it is only a temporary expedient — when it 1s obviously 
too great a task to descend into the depths of the religious spirit and to raise 
that same spirit to its truth — to seek to separate law and justice from 
religion. Those guarantees are but rotten bulwarks against the consciences 
of the persons charged with administering the laws — among which laws 
these guarantees are included. It is indeed the height and profanity of 
contradiction to seek to bind and subject to the secular code the religious 
conscience to which mere human law is a thing profane. 

The perception had dawned upon Plato with great clearness of the gulf 
which in his day had commenced to divide the established religion and the 
political constitution, on one hand, from those deeper requirements which, 


on the other hand, were made upon religion and politics by liberty which 
had learnt to recognise its inner life. Plato gets hold of the thought that a 
genuine constitution and a sound political life have their deeper foundation 
on the Idea, — on the essentially and actually universal and genuine 
principles of eternal righteousness. Now to see and ascertain what these are 
is certainly the function and the business of philosophy. It is from this point 
of view that Plato breaks out into the celebrated or notorious passage where 
he makes Socrates emphatically state that philosophy and political power 
must coincide, that the Idea must be regent, if the distress of nations is to 
see its end. What Plato thus definitely set before his mind was that the Idea 
— which implicitly indeed is the free self-determining thought — could not 
get into consciousness save only in the form of a thought; that the substance 
of the thought could only be true when set forth as a universal, and as such 
brought to consciousness under its most abstract form. 

To compare the Platonic standpoint in all its definiteness with the point 
of view from which the relationship of state and religion is here regarded, 
the notional differences on which everything turns must be recalled to mind. 
The first of these is that in natural things their substance or genus is 
different from their existence in which that substance is as subject: further 
that this subjective existence of the genus is distinct from that which it gets, 
when specially set in relief as genus, or, to put it simply, as the universal in 
a mental concept or idea. This additional “individuality” — the soil on 
which the universal and underlying principle freely and expressly exists, — 
is the intellectual and thinking se/f In the case of natural things their truth 
and reality does not get the form of universality and essentiality through 
themselves, and their “individuality” is not itself the form: the form is only 
found in subjective thinking, which in philosophy gives that universal truth 
and reality an existence of its own. In man’s case it is otherwise: his truth 
and reality is the free mind itself, and it comes to existence in his self- 


consciousness. This absolute nucleus of man — mind intrinsically concrete 
— is just this — to have the form (to have thinking) itself for a content. To 
the height of the thinking consciousness of this principle Aristotle ascended 
in his notion of the entelechy of thought, (which is vofjoic tis vonoEews), 
thus surmounting the Platonic Idea (the genus, or essential being). But 
thought always — and that on account of this very principle — contains the 
immediate self-subsistence of subjectivity no less than it contains 
universality; the genuine Idea of the intrinsically concrete mind is just as 
essentially under the one of its terms (subjective consciousness) as under 
the other (universality): and in the one as in the other it is the same 
substantial content. Under the subjective form, however, fall feeling, 
intuition, pictorial representation: and it is in fact necessary that in point of 
time the consciousness of the absolute Idea should be first reached and 
apprehended in this form: in other words, it must exist in its immediate 
reality as religion, earlier than it does as philosophy. Philosophy is a later 
development from this basis (just as Greek philosophy itself is later than 
Greek religion), and in fact reaches its completion by catching and 
comprehending in all its definite essentiality that principle of spirit which 
first manifests itself in religion. But Greek philosophy could set itself up 
only in opposition to Greek religion: the unity of thought and the 
substantiality of the Idea could take up none but a hostile attitude to an 
imaginative polytheism, and to the gladsome and frivolous humours of its 
poetic creations. The form in its infinite truth, the subjectivity of mind, 
broke forth at first only as a subjective free thinking, which was not yet 
identical with the substantiality itself, — and thus this underlying principle 
was not yet apprehended as absolute mind. Thus religion might appear as 
first purified only through philosophy, — through pure self-existent 
thought: but the form pervading this underlying principle — the form which 
philosophy attacked — was that creative imagination. 


Political power, which is developed similarly, but earlier than 
philosophy, from religion, exhibits the onesidedness, which in the actual 
world may infect its implicitly true Idea, as demoralisation. Plato, in 
common with all his thinking contemporaries, perceived this demoralisation 
of democracy and the defectiveness even of its principle; he set in relief 
accordingly the underlying principle of the state, but could not work into 
his idea of it the infinite form of subjectivity, which still escaped his 
intelligence. His state is therefore, on its own showing, wanting in 
subjective liberty (§ 503 note, § 513, &c.). The truth which should be 
immanent in the state, should knit it together and control it, he, for these 
reasons, got hold of only the form of thought-out truth, of philosophy; and 
hence he makes that utterance that “so long as philosophers do not rule in 
the states, or those who are now called kings and rulers do not soundly and 
comprehensively philosophise, so long neither the state nor the race of men 
can be liberated from evils, — so long will the idea of the political 
constitution fall short of possibility and not see the light of the sun.” It was 
not vouchsafed to Plato to go on so far as to say that so long as true religion 
did not spring up in the world and hold sway in political life, so long the 
genuine principle of the state had not come into actuality. But so long too 
this principle could not emerge even in thought, nor could thought lay hold 
of the genuine idea of the state, — the idea of the substantial moral life, 
with which is identical the liberty of an independent self-consciousness. 
Only in the principle of mind, which is aware of its own essence, 1s 
implicitly in absolute liberty, and has its actuality in the act of self- 
liberation, does the absolute possibility and necessity exist for political 
power, religion, and the principles of philosophy coinciding in one, and for 
accomplishing the reconciliation of actuality in general with the mind, of 
the state with the religious conscience as well as with the philosophical 
consciousness. Self-realising subjectivity is in this case absolutely identical 


with substantial universality. Hence religion as such, and the state as such, 
— both as forms in which the principle exists — each contain the absolute 
truth: so that the truth, in its philosophic phase, is after all only in one of its 
forms. But even religion, as it grows and expands, lets other aspects of the 
Idea of humanity grow and expand also (§ 500 sqq.). As it is left therefore 
behind, in its first immediate, and so also one-sided phase, Religion may, or 
rather must, appear in its existence degraded to sensuous externality, and 
thus in the sequel become an influence to oppress liberty of spirit and to 
deprave political life. Still the principle has in it the infinite “elasticity” of 
the “absolute” form, so as to overcome this depraving of the form- 
determination (and of the content by these means), and to bring about the 
reconciliation of the spirit in itself. Thus ultimately, in the Protestant 
conscience the principles of the religious and of the ethical conscience 
come to be one and the same: the free spirit learning to see itself in its 
reasonableness and truth. In the Protestant state, the constitution and the 
code, as well as their several applications, embody the principle and the 
development of the moral life, which proceeds and can only proceed from 
the truth of religion, when reinstated in its original principle and in that way 
as such first become actual. The moral life of the state and the religious 
spirituality of the state are thus reciprocal guarantees of strength. 


Section III. Absolute Mind’. 


“’QG)- 


§ 553. THE notion of mind has its reality in the mind. If this reality in 
identity with that notion is to exist as the consciousness of the absolute Idea, 
then the necessary aspect is that the implicitly free intelligence be in its 
actuality liberated to its notion, if that actuality is to be a vehicle worthy of 
it. The subjective and the objective spirit are to be looked on as the road on 
which this aspect of reality or existence rises to maturity. 

§ 554. The absolute mind, while it is self-centred identity, 1s always also 
identity returning and ever returned into itself: if it is the one and universal 
substance it 1s so as a spirit, discerning itself into a self and a consciousness, 
for which it is as substance. Religion, as this supreme sphere may be in 
general designated, if it has on one hand to be studied as issuing from the 
subject and having its home in the subject, must no less be regarded as 
objectively issuing from the absolute spirit which as spirit is in its 
community. 

That here, as always, belief or faith is not opposite to consciousness or 
knowledge, but rather to a sort of knowledge, and that belief is only a 
particular form of the latter, has been remarked already (§ 63 note). If 
nowadays there is so little consciousness of God, and his objective essence 
is so little dwelt upon, while people speak so much more of the subjective 
side of religion, i.e. of God’s indwelling in us, and if that and not the truth 
as such is called for, — in this there is at least the correct principle that God 
must be apprehended as spirit in his community. 

§ 555. The subjective consciousness of the absolute spirit is essentially 
and intrinsically a process, the immediate and substantial unity of which is 
the Belief in the witness of the spirit as the certainty of objective truth. 


Belief, at once this immediate unity and containing it as a reciprocal 
dependence of these different terms, has in devotion — the implicit or more 
explicit act of worship (cu/tus) — passed over into the process of 
superseding the contrast till it becomes spiritual liberation, the process of 
authenticating that first certainty by this intermediation, and of gaining its 
concrete determination, viz. reconciliation, the actuality of the spirit. 


Sub-Section A. Art. 
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§ 556. As this consciousness of the Absolute first takes shape, its 
immediacy produces the factor of finitude in Art. On one hand that is, it 
breaks up into a work of external common existence, into the subject which 
produces that work, and the subject which contemplates and worships it. 
But, on the other hand, it is the concrete contemplation and mental picture 
of implicitly absolute spirit as the /deal. In this ideal, or the concrete shape 
born of the subjective spirit, its natural immediacy, which is only a sign of 
the Idea, is so transfigured by the informing spirit in order to express the 
Idea, that the figure shows it and it alone: — the shape or form of Beauty. 

§ 557. The sensuous externality attaching to the beautiful, — the form of 
immediacy as such, — at the same time qualifies what it embodies: and the 
God (of art) has with his spirituality at the same time the stamp upon him of 
a natural medium or natural phase of existence — He contains the so-called 
unity of nature and spirit — 1.e. the immediate unity in sensuously 
intuitional form — hence not the spiritual unity, in which the natural would 
be put only as “ideal,” as superseded in spirit, and the spiritual content 
would be only in self-relation. It is not the absolute spirit which enters this 
consciousness. On the subjective side the community has of course an 
ethical life, aware, as it is, of the spirituality of its essence: and its self- 
consciousness and actuality are in it elevated to substantial liberty. But with 
the stigma of immediacy upon it, the subject’s liberty is only a manner of 
life, without the infinite self-reflection and the subjective inwardness of 
conscience. These considerations govern in their further developments the 


devotion and the worship in the religion of fine art. 


§ 558. For the objects of contemplation it has to produce, Art requires 
not only an external given material — (under which are also included 
subjective images and ideas), but — for the expression of spiritual truth — 
must use the given forms of nature with a significance which art must 
divine and possess (cf. § 411). Of all such forms the human is the highest 
and the true, because only in it can the spirit have its corporeity and thus its 
visible expression. 

This disposes of the principle of the imitation of nature in art: a point on 
which it is impossible to come to an understanding while a distinction 1s left 
thus abstract, — in other words, so long as the natural is only taken in its 
externality, not as the “characteristic” meaningful nature-form which is 
significant of spirit. 

§ 559. In such single shapes the “absolute” mind cannot be made 
explicit: in and to art therefore the spirit is a limited natural spirit whose 
implicit universality, when steps are taken to specify its fullness in detail, 
breaks up into an indeterminate polytheism. With the _ essential 
restrictedness of its content, Beauty in general goes no further than a 
penetration of the vision or image by the spiritual principle, — something 
formal, so that the thought embodied, or the idea, can, like the material 
which it uses to work in, be of the most diverse and unessential kind, and 
still the work be something beautiful and a work of art. 


§ 560. The one-sidedness of immediacy on the part of the Ideal involves 
the opposite one-sidedness (§ 556) that it is something made by the artist. 
The subject or agent is the mere technical activity: and the work of art is 
only then an expression of the God, when there is no sign of subjective 
particularity in it, and the net power of the indwelling spirit is conceived 
and born into the world, without admixture and unspotted from its 
contingency. But as liberty only goes as far as there is thought, the action 


inspired with the fullness of this indwelling power, the artist’s enthusiasm, 
is like a foreign force under which he is bound and passive; the artistic 
production has on its part the form of natural immediacy, it belongs to the 
genius or particular endowment of the artist, — and is at the same time a 
labour concerned with technical cleverness and mechanical externalities. 
The work of art therefore is just as much a work due to free option, and the 
artist is the master of the God. 

§ 561. In work so inspired the reconciliation appears so obvious in its 
initial stage that it is without more ado accomplished in the subjective self- 
consciousness, which is thus self-confident and of good cheer, without the 
depth and without the sense of its antithesis to the absolute essence. On the 
further side of the perfection (which is reached in such reconciliation, in the 
beauty of classical art) lies the art of sublimity, — symbolic art, in which 
the figuration suitable to the Idea is not yet found, and the thought as going 
forth and wrestling with the figure is exhibited as a negative attitude to it, 
and yet all the while toiling to work itself into it. The meaning or theme 
thus shows it has not yet reached the infinite form, is not yet known, not yet 
conscious of itself, as free spirit. The artist’s theme only is as the abstract 
God of pure thought, or an effort towards him, — a restless and unappeased 
effort which throws itself into shape after shape as it vainly tries to find its 
goal. 

§ 562. In another way the Idea and the sensuous figure it appears in are 
incompatible; and that is where the infinite form, subjectivity, is not as in 
the first extreme a mere superficial personality, but its inmost depth, and 
God is known not as only seeking his form or satisfying himself in an 
external form, but as only finding himself in himself, and thus giving 
himself his adequate figure in the spiritual world alone. Romantic art gives 
up the task of showing him as such in external form and by means of 
beauty: it presents him as only condescending to appearance, and the divine 


as the heart of hearts in an externality from which it always disengages 
itself. Thus the external can here appear as contingent towards its 
significance. 

The Philosophy of Religion has to discover the logical necessity in the 
progress by which the Being, known as the Absolute, assumes fuller and 
firmer features; it has to note to what particular feature the kind of cultus 
corresponds, — and then to see how the secular self-consciousness, the 
consciousness of what is the supreme vocation of man, — in short how the 
nature of a nation’s moral life, the principle of its law, of its actual liberty, 
and of its constitution, as well as of its art and science, corresponds to the 
principle which constitutes the substance of a religion. That all these 
elements of a nation’s actuality constitute one systematic totality, that one 
spirit creates and informs them, is a truth on which follows the further truth 
that the history of religions coincides with the world-history. 

As regards the close connexion of art with the various religions it may be 
specially noted that beautiful art can only belong to those religions in which 
the spiritual principle, though concrete and intrinsically free, is not yet 
absolute. In religions where the Idea has not yet been revealed and known 
in its free character, though the craving for art is felt in order to bring in 
imaginative visibility to consciousness the idea of the supreme being, and 
though art is the sole organ in which the abstract and radically indistinct 
content, — a mixture from natural and spiritual sources, — can try to bring 
itself to consciousness; — still this art 1s defective; its form is defective 
because its subject-matter and theme is so, — for the defect in subject- 
matter comes from the form not being immanent in it. The representations 
of this symbolic art keep a certain tastelessness and stolidity — for the 
principle it embodies is itself stolid and dull, and hence has not the power 
freely to transmute the external to significance and shape. Beautiful art, on 
the contrary, has for its condition the self-consciousness of the free spirit, — 


the consciousness that compared with it the natural and sensuous has no 
standing of its own: 1t makes the natural wholly into the mere expression of 
spirit, which is thus the inner form that gives utterance to itself alone. 

But with a further and deeper study, we see that the advent of art, in a 
religion still in the bonds of sensuous externality, shows that such religion is 
on the decline. At the very time it seems to give religion the supreme 
glorification, expression and brilliancy, it has lifted the religion away over 
its limitation. In the sublime divinity to which the work of art succeeds in 
giving expression the artistic genius and the spectator find themselves at 
home, with their personal sense and feeling, satisfied and liberated: to them 
the vision and the consciousness of free spirit has been vouchsafed and 
attained. Beautiful art, from its side, has thus performed the same service as 
philosophy: it has purified the spirit from its thraldom. The older religion in 
which the need of fine art, and just for that reason, is first generated, looks 
up in its principle to an other-world which is sensuous and unmeaning: the 
images adored by its devotees are hideous idols regarded as wonder- 
working talismans, which point to the unspiritual objectivity of that other 
world, — and bones perform a similar or even a better service than such 
images. But even fine art is only a grade of liberation, not the supreme 
liberation itself. — The genuine objectivity, which is only in the medium of 
thought, — the medium in which alone the pure spirit is for the spirit, and 
where the liberation is accompanied with reverence, — is still absent in the 
sensuous beauty of the work of art, still more in that external, unbeautiful 
sensuousness. 

§ 563. Beautiful Art, like the religion peculiar to it, has its future in true 
religion. The restricted value of the Idea passes utterly and naturally into the 
universality identical with the infinite form; — the vision in which 
consciousness has to depend upon the senses passes into a self-mediating 
knowledge, into an existence which is itself knowledge, — into revelation. 


Thus the principle which gives the Idea its content is that it embody free 
intelligence, and as “absolute” spirit it is for the spirit. 


Sub-Section B. Revealed Religion?. 
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§ 564. IT lies essentially in the notion of religion, — the religion 1.e. 
whose content is absolute mind — that it be revealed, and, what is more, 
revealed by God. Knowledge (the principle by which the substance is mind) 
is a Self-determining principle, as infinite self-realising form, — it therefore 
is manifestation out and out. The spirit is only spirit in so far as it is for the 
spirit, and in the absolute religion it is the absolute spirit which manifests no 
longer abstract elements of its being but itself. 

The old conception — due to a one-sided survey of human life — of 
Nemesis, which made the divinity and its action in the world only a 
levelling power, dashing to pieces everything high and great, — was 
confronted by Plato and Aristotle with the doctrine that God is not envious. 
The same answer may be given to the modern assertions that man cannot 
ascertain God. These assertions (and more than assertions they are not) are 
the more illogical, because made within a religion which is expressly called 
the revealed; for according to them it would rather be the religion in which 
nothing of God was revealed, in which he had not revealed himself, and 
those belonging to it would be the heathen “who know not God.” If the 
word of God is taken in earnest in religion at all, it is from Him, the theme 
and centre of religion, that the method of divine knowledge may and must 
begin: and if self-revelation is refused Him, then the only thing left to 
constitute His nature would be to ascribe envy to Him. But clearly if the 
word Mind is to have a meaning, it implies the revelation of Him. 

If we recollect how intricate is the knowledge of the divine Mind for 
those who are not content with the homely pictures of faith but proceed to 
thought, — at first only “rationalising” reflection, but afterwards, as in duty 


bound, to speculative comprehension, it may almost create surprise that so 
many, and especially theologians whose vocation it is to deal with these 
Ideas, have tried to get off their task by gladly accepting anything offered 
them for this behoof. And nothing serves better to shirk it than to adopt the 
conclusion that man knows nothing of God. To know what God as spirit is 
— to apprehend this accurately and distinctly in thoughts — requires 
careful and thorough speculation. It includes, in its fore-front, the 
propositions: God is God only so far as he knows himself: his self- 
knowledge is, further, his self-consciousness in man, and man’s knowledge 
of God, which proceeds to man’s self-knowledge in God. — See the 
profound elucidation of these propositions in the work from which they are 
taken: Aphorisms on Knowing and Not-knowing, &c., by C. F. G — L: 
Berlin 1829. 

§ 565. When the immediacy and sensuousness of shape and knowledge 
is superseded, God is, in point of content, the essential and actual spirit of 
nature and spirit, while in point of form he is, first of all, presented to 
consciousness as a mental representation. This quasi-pictorial representation 
gives to the elements of his content, on one hand, a separate being, making 
them presuppositions towards each other, and phenomena which succeed 
each other; their relationship it makes a series of events according to finite 
reflective categories. But, on the other hand, such a form of finite 
representationalism is also overcome and superseded in the faith which 
realises one spirit and in the devotion of worship. 

§ 566. In this separating, the form parts from the content: and in the form 
the different functions of the notion part off into special spheres or media, 
in each of which the absolute spirit exhibits itself; (a) as eternal content, 
abiding self-centred, even in its manifestation; (8) as distinction of the 
eternal essence from its manifestation, which by this difference becomes the 


phenomenal world into which the content enters; (y) as infinite return, and 


reconciliation with the eternal being, of the world it gave away — the 
withdrawal of the eternal from the phenomenal into the unity of its fullness. 

§ 567. (a) Under the “moment” of Universality, — the sphere of pure 
thought or the abstract medium of essence, — it is therefore the absolute 
spirit, which is at first the presupposed principle, not however staying aloof 
and inert, but (as underlying and essential power under the reflective 
category of causality) creator of heaven and earth: but yet in this eternal 
sphere rather only begetting himself as his son, with whom, though 
different, he still remains in original identity, — just as, again, this 
differentiation of him from the universal essence eternally supersedes itself, 
and, though this mediating of a self-superseding mediation, the first 
substance is essentially as concrete individuality and subjectivity, — is the 
Spirit. 

§ 568. (6) Under the “moment” of particularity, or of judgment, it is this 
concrete eternal being which is presupposed: its movement is the creation 
of the phenomenal world. The eternal “moment” of mediation — of the 
only Son — divides itself to become the antithesis of two separate worlds. 
On one hand is heaven and earth, the elemental and the concrete nature, — 
on the other hand, standing in action and reaction with such nature, the 
spirit, which therefore is finite. That spirit, as the extreme of inherent 
negativity, completes its independence till it becomes wickedness, and is 
that extreme through its connexion with a confronting nature and through 
its own naturalness thereby investing it. Yet, amid that naturalness, it is, 
when it thinks, directed towards the Eternal, though, for that reason, only 
standing to it in an external connexion. 

§ 569. (y) Under the “moment” of individuality as such, — of 
subjectivity and the notion itself, in which the contrast of universal and 
particular has sunk to its identical ground, the place of presupposition (1) is 
taken by the universal substance, as actualised out of its abstraction into an 


individual self-consciousness. This individual, who as such is identified 
with the essence, — (in the Eternal sphere he is called the Son) — is 
transplanted into the world of time, and in him wickedness is implicitly 
overcome. Further, this immediate, and thus sensuous, existence of the 
absolutely concrete is represented as putting himself in judgment and 
expiring in the pain of negativity, in which he, as infinite subjectivity, keeps 
himself unchanged, and thus, as absolute return from that negativity and as 
universal unity of universal and individual essentiality, has realised his 
being as the Idea of the spirit, eternal, but alive and present in the world. 

§ 570. (2) This objective totality of the divine man who is the Idea of the 
spirit is the implicit presupposition for the finite immediacy of the single 
subject. For such subject therefore it is at first an Other, an object of 
contemplating vision, — but the vision of implicit truth, through which 
witness of the spirit in him, he, on account of his immediate nature, at first 
characterised himself as nought and wicked. But, secondly, after the 
example of his truth, by means of the faith on the unity (in that example 
implicitly accomplished) of universal and individual essence, he is also the 
movement to throw off his immediacy, his natural man and self-will, to 
close himself in unity with that example (who is his implicit life) in the pain 
of negativity, and thus to know himself made one with the essential Being. 
Thus the Being of Beings (3) through this mediation brings about its own 
indwelling in self-consciousness, and is the actual presence of the essential 
and self-subsisting spirit who is all in all. 

§ 571. These three syllogisms, constituting the one syllogism of the 
absolute self-mediation of spirit, are the revelation of that spirit whose life 
is set out as a cycle of concrete shapes in pictorial thought. From this its 
separation into parts, with a temporal and external sequence, the unfolding 
of the mediation contracts itself in the result, — where the spirit closes in 
unity with itself, — not merely to the simplicity of faith and devotional 


feeling, but even to thought. In the immanent simplicity of thought the 
unfolding still has its expansion, yet is all the while known as an indivisible 
coherence of the universal, simple, and eternal spirit in itself. In this form of 
truth, truth is the object of philosophy. 

If the result — the realised Spirit in which all meditation has superseded 
itself — is taken in a merely formal, contentless sense, so that the spirit is 
not also at the same time known as implicitly existent and objectively self- 
unfolding; — then that infinite subjectivity is the merely formal self- 
consciousness, knowing itself in itself as absolute, — Irony. Irony, which 
can make every objective reality nought and vain, is itself the emptiness 
and vanity, which from itself, and therefore by chance and its own good 
pleasure, gives itself direction and content, remains master over it, is not 
bound by it, — and, with the assertion that it stands on the very summit of 
religion and philosophy, falls rather back into the vanity of wilfulness. It is 
only in proportion as the pure infinite form, the self-centred manifestation, 
throws off the one-sidedness of subjectivity in which it is the vanity of 
thought, that it 1s the free thought which has its infinite characteristic at the 
same time as essential and actual content, and has that content as an object 
in which it is also free. Thinking, so far, is only the formal aspect of the 
absolute content. 


Sub-Section C. Philosophy. 
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§ 572. THIS science is the unity of Art and Religion. Whereas the 
vision-method of Art, external in point of form, is but subjective production 
and shivers the substantial content into many separate shapes, and whereas 
Religion, with its separation into parts, opens it out in mental picture, and 
mediates what is thus opened out; Philosophy not merely keeps them 
together to make a total, but even unifies them into the simple spiritual 
vision, and then in that raises them to self-conscious thought. Such 
consciousness is thus the intelligible unity (cognised by thought) of art and 
religion, in which the diverse elements in the content are cognised as 
necessary, and this necessary as free. 

§ 573. Philosophy thus characterises itself as a cognition of the necessity 
in the content of the absolute picture-idea, as also of the necessity in the two 
forms — on one hand, immediate vision and its poetry, and the objective 
and external revelation presupposed by representation, — on the other hand, 
first the subjective retreat inwards, then the subjective movement of faith 
and its final identification with the presupposed object. This cognition is 
thus the recognition of this content and its form; it is the liberation from the 
one-sidedness of the forms, elevation of them into the absolute form, which 
determines itself to content, remains identical with it, and is in that the 
cognition of that essential and actual necessity. This movement, which 
philosophy is, finds itself already accomplished, when at the close it seizes 
its own notion, — 1.e. only /ooks back on its knowledge. 

Here might seem to be the place to treat in a definite exposition of the 
reciprocal relations of philosophy and religion. The whole question turns 
entirely on the difference of the forms of speculative thought from the 


forms of mental representation and “reflecting” intellect. But it is the whole 
cycle of philosophy, and of logic in particular, which has not merely taught 
and made known this difference, but also criticised it, or rather has let its 
nature develop and judge itself by these very categories. It is only by an 
insight into the value of these forms that the true and needful conviction can 
be gained, that the content of religion and philosophy is the same, — 
leaving out, of course, the further details of external nature and finite mind 
which fall outside the range of religion. But religion is the truth for all men: 
faith rests on the witness of the spirit, which as witnessing is the spirit in 
man. This witness — the underlying essence in all humanity — takes, when 
driven to expound itself, its first definite form under those acquired habits 
of thought which his secular consciousness and intellect otherwise employs. 
In this way the truth becomes liable to the terms and conditions of finitude 
in general. This does not prevent the spirit, even in employing sensuous 
ideas and finite categories of thought, from retaining its content (which as 
religion is essentially speculative,) with a tenacity which does violence to 
them, and acts inconsistently towards them. By this inconsistency it corrects 
their defects. Nothing easier therefore for the “Rationalist” than to point 
out contradictions in the exposition of the faith, and then to prepare 
triumphs for its principle of formal identity. If the spirit yields to this finite 
reflection, which has usurped the title of reason and philosophy — 
(“Rationalism”) — it strips religious truth of its infinity and makes it in 
reality nought. Religion in that case is completely in the right in guarding 
herself against such reason and philosophy and treating them as enemies. 
But it is another thing when religion sets herself against comprehending 
reason, and against philosophy in general, and specially against a 
philosophy of which the doctrine is speculative, and so religious. Such an 
Opposition proceeds from failure to appreciate the difference indicated and 
the value of spiritual form in general, and particularly of the logical form; 


or, to be more precise, still from failure to note the distinction of the content 
— which may be in both the same — from these forms. It is on the ground 
of form that philosophy has been reproached and accused by the religious 
party; just as conversely its speculative content has brought the same 
charges upon it from a self-styled philosophy — and from a pithless 
orthodoxy. It had too little of God in it for the former; too much for the 
latter. 

The charge of Atheism, which used often to be brought against 
philosophy (that it has too little of God), has grown rare: the more wide- 
spread grows the charge of Pantheism, that it has too much of him: — so 
much so, that it is treated not so much as an imputation, but as a proved 
fact, or a sheer fact which needs no proof. Piety, in particular, which with its 
pious airs of superiority fancies itself free to dispense with proof, goes hand 
in hand with empty rationalism — (which means to be so much opposed to 
it, though both repose really on the same habit of mind) — in the wanton 
assertion, almost as if 1t merely mentioned a notorious fact, that Philosophy 
is the All-one doctrine, or Pantheism. It must be said that it was more to the 
credit of piety and theology when they accused a philosophical system (e.g. 
Spinozism) of Atheism than of Pantheism, though the former imputation at 
the first glance looks more cruel and insidious (cf. § 71 note). The 
imputation of Atheism presupposes a definite idea of a full and real God, 
and arises because the popular idea does not detect in the philosophical 
notion the peculiar form to which it is attached. Philosophy indeed can 
recognise its own forms in the categories of religious consciousness, and 
even its own teaching in the doctrine of religion — which therefore it does 
not disparage. But the converse is not true: the religious consciousness does 
not apply the criticism of thought to itself, does not comprehend itself, and 
is therefore, as it stands, exclusive. To impute Pantheism instead of Atheism 
to Philosophy is part of the modern habit of mind — of the new piety and 


new theology. For them philosophy has too much of God: — so much so, 
that, if we believe them, it asserts that God is everything and everything is 
God. This new theology, which makes religion only a subjective feeling and 
denies the knowledge of the divine nature, thus retains nothing more than a 
God in general without objective characteristics. Without interest of its own 
for the concrete, fulfilled notion of God, it treats it only as an interest which 
others once had, and hence treats what belongs to the doctrine of God’s 
concrete nature as something merely historical. The indeterminate God is to 
be found in all religions; every kind of piety (§ 72) — that of the Hindoo to 
asses, cows, — or to dalai-lamas, — that of the Egyptians to the ox — is 
always adoration of an object which, with all its absurdities, also contains 
the generic abstract, God in General. If this theory needs no more than such 
a God, so as to find God in everything called religion, it must at least find 
such a God recognised even in philosophy, and can no longer accuse it of 
Atheism. The mitigation of the reproach of Atheism into that of Pantheism 
has its ground therefore in the superficial idea to which this mildness has 
attenuated and emptied God. As that popular idea clings to its abstract 
universality, from which all definite quality is excluded, all such 
definiteness is only the non-divine, the secularity of things, thus left 
standing in fixed undisturbed substantiality. On such a presupposition, even 
after philosophy has maintained God’s absolute universality, and the 
consequent untruth of the being of external things, the hearer clings as he 
did before to his belief that secular things still keep their being, and form all 
that is definite in the divine universality. He thus changes that universality 
into what he calls the pantheistic: — Everything is — (empirical things, 
without distinction, whether higher or lower in the scale, are) — all possess 
substantiality; and so — thus he understands philosophy — each and every 
secular thing is God. It is only his own stupidity, and the falsifications due 


to such misconception, which generate the imagination and the allegation of 
such pantheism. 

But if those who give out that a certain philosophy is Pantheism, are 
unable and unwilling to see this — for it is just to see the notion that they 
refuse — they should before everything have verified the alleged fact that 
any one philosopher, or any one man, had really ascribed substantial or 
objective and inherent reality to a// things and regarded them as God: — 
that such an idea had ever come into the hand of any body but themselves. 
This allegation I will further elucidate in this exoteric discussion: and the 
only way to do so is to set down the evidence. If we want to take so-called 
Pantheism in its most poetical, most sublime, or if you will, its grossest 
shape, we must, as is well known, consult the oriental poets: and the most 
copious delineations of it are found in Hindoo literature. Amongst the 
abundant resources open to our disposal on this topic, I select — as the 
most authentic statement accessible — the Bhagavat-Gita, and amongst its 
effusions, prolix and reiterative ad nauseam, some of the most telling 
passages. In the 10th Lesson (in Schlegel, p. 162) Krishna says of 
himself*#:— “TI am the self, seated in the hearts of all beings. I am the 
beginning and the middle and the end also of all beings ... | am the beaming 
sun amongst the shining ones, and the moon among the lunar mansions.... 
Amongst the Vedas I am the Sama-Veda: I am mind amongst the senses: I 
am consciousness in living beings. And I am Sankara (Siva) among the 
Rudras, ... Meru among the high-topped mountains, ... the Himalaya among 
the firmly-fixed (mountains).... Among beasts I am the lord of beasts... 
Among letters I am the letter A.... I am the spring among the seasons.... I 
am also that which is the seed of all things: there is nothing moveable or 
immoveable which can exist without me.” 

Even in these totally sensuous delineations, Krishna (and we must not 
suppose there is, besides Krishna, still God, or a God besides; as he said 


before he was Siva, or Indra, so it is afterwards said that Brahma too is in 
him) makes himself out to be — not everything, but only — the most 
excellent of everything. Everywhere there is a distinction drawn between 
external, unessential existences, and one essential amongst them, which he 
is. Even when, at the beginning of the passage, he is said to be the 
beginning, middle, and end of living things, this totality is distinguished 
from the living things themselves as single existences. Even such a picture 
which extends deity far and wide in its existence cannot be called 
pantheism: we must rather say that in the infinitely multiple empirical 
world, everything is reduced to a limited number of essential existences, to 
a polytheism. But even what has been quoted shows that these very 
substantialities of the externally-existent do not retain the independence 
entitling them to be named Gods; even Siva, Indra, &c. melt into the one 
Krishna. 

This reduction is more expressly made in the following scene (7th 
Lesson, p. 7 sqq.). Krishna says: “I am the producer and the destroyer of the 
whole universe. There is nothing else higher than myself; all this is woven 
upon me, like numbers of pearls upon a thread. I am the taste in water;... I 
am the light of the sun and the moon; I am ‘Om’ in all the Vedas.... I am life 
in all beings.... I am the discernment of the discerning ones.... | am also the 
strength of the strong.” Then he adds: “The whole universe deluded by 
these three states of mind developed from the qualities [sc. goodness, 
passion, darkness] does not know me who am beyond them and 
inexhaustible: for this delusion of mine,” [even the Maya is his, nothing 
independent], “developed from the qualities is divine and difficult to 
transcend. Those cross beyond this delusion who resort to me alone.” Then 
the picture gathers itself up in a simple expression: “At the end of many 
lives, the man possessed of knowledge approaches me, (believing) that 
Vasudeva is everything. Such a high-souled mind is very hard to find. Those 


who are deprived of knowledge by various desires approach other 
divinities... Whichever form of deity one worships with faith, from it he 
obtains the beneficial things he desires really given by me. But the fruit thus 
obtained by those of little judgment is perishable.... The undiscerning ones, 
not knowing my transcendent and inexhaustible essence, than which there is 
nothing higher, think me who am unperceived to have become perceptible.” 

This “All,” which Krishna calls himself, is not, any more than the Eleatic 
One, and the Spinozan Substance, the Every-thing. This every-thing, rather, 
the infinitely-manifold sensuous manifold of the finite 1s in all these 
pictures, but defined as the “accidental,” without essential being of its very 
own, but having its truth in the substance, the One which, as different from 
that accidental, is alone the divine and God. Hindooism however has the 
higher conception of Brahma, the pure unity of thought in itself, where the 
empirical everything of the world, as also those proximate substantialities, 
called Gods, vanish. On that account Colebrooke and many others have 
described the Hindoo religion as at bottom a Monotheism. That this 
description is not incorrect is clear from these short citations. But so little 
concrete is this divine unity — spiritual as its idea of God is — so 
powerless its grip, so to speak — that Hindooism, with a monstrous 
inconsistency, is also the maddest of polytheisms. But the idolatry of the 
wretched Hindoo, when he adores the ape, or other creature, is still a long 
way from that wretched fancy of a Pantheism, to which everything is God, 
and God everything. Hindoo monotheism moreover is itself an example 
how little comes of mere monotheism, if the Idea of God is not deeply 
determinate in itself. For that unity, if it be intrinsically abstract and 
therefore empty, tends of itself to let whatever is concrete, outside it — be it 
as a lot of Gods or as secular, empirical individuals — keep its 
independence. That pantheism indeed — on the shallow conception of it — 
might with a show of logic as well be called a monotheism: for if God, as it 


says, 1S identical with the world, then as there is only one world there would 
be in that pantheism only one God. Perhaps the empty numerical unity must 
be predicated of the world: but such abstract predication of it has no further 
special interest; on the contrary, a mere numerical unity just means that its 
content is an infinite multeity and variety of finitudes. But it is that delusion 
with the empty unity, which alone makes possible and induces the wrong 
idea of pantheism. It is only the picture — floating in the indefinite blue — 
of the world as one thing, the all, that could ever be considered capable of 
combining with God: only on that assumption could philosophy be 
supposed to teach that God is the world: for if the world were taken as it is, 
as everything, as the endless lot of empirical existence, then 1t would hardly 
have been even held possible to suppose a pantheism which asserted of such 
stuff that it is God. 

But to go back again to the question of fact. If we want to see the 
consciousness of the One — not as with the Hindoos split between the 
featureless unity of abstract thought, on one hand, and on the other, the 
long-winded weary story of its particular detail, but — in its finest purity 
and sublimity, we must consult the Mohammedans. If e.g. in the excellent 
Jelaleddin-Rumi in particular, we find the unity of the soul with the One set 
forth, and that unity described as love, this spiritual unity is an exaltation 
above the finite and vulgar, a transfiguration of the natural and the spiritual, 
in which the externalism and transitoriness of immediate nature, and of 


empirical secular spirit, is discarded and absorbed. 


I refrain from accumulating further examples of the religious and poetic 
conceptions which it is customary to call pantheistic. Of the philosophies to 
which that name is given, the Eleatic, or Spinozist, it has been remarked 
earlier (§ 50, note) that so far are they from identifying God with the world 
and making him finite, that in these systems this “everything” has no truth, 


and that we should rather call them monotheistic, or, in relation to the 
popular idea of the world, acosmical. They are most accurately called 
systems which apprehend the Absolute only as substance. Of the oriental, 
especially the Mohammedan, modes of envisaging God, we may rather say 
that they represent the Absolute as the utterly universal genus which dwells 
in the species or existences, but dwells so potently that these existences 
have no actual reality. The fault of all these modes of thought and systems 
is that they stop short of defining substance as subject and as mind. 

These systems and modes of pictorial conception originate from the one 
need common to all philosophies and all religions of getting an idea of God, 
and, secondly, of the relationship of God and the world. (In philosophy it is 
specially made out that the determination of God’s nature determines his 
relations with the world.) The “reflective” understanding begins by 
rejecting all systems and modes of conception, which, whether they spring 
from heart, imagination or speculation, express the interconnexion of God 
and the world: and in order to have God pure in faith or consciousness, he is 
as essence parted from appearance, as infinite from the finite. But, after this 
partition, the conviction arises also that the appearance has a relation to the 
essence, the finite to the infinite, and so on: and thus arises the question of 
reflection as to the nature of this relation. It is in the reflective form that the 
whole difficulty of the affair lies, and that causes this relation to be called 
incomprehensible by the agnostic. The close of philosophy is not the place, 
even in a general exoteric discussion, to waste a word on what a “notion” 
means. But as the view taken of this relation is closely connected with the 
view taken of philosophy generally and with all imputations against it, we 
may still add the remark that though philosophy certainly has to do with 
unity in general, it is not however with abstract unity, mere identity, and the 
empty absolute, but with concrete unity (the notion), and that in its whole 
course it has to do with nothing else; — that each step in its advance is a 


peculiar term or phase of this concrete unity, and that the deepest and last 
expression of unity is the unity of absolute mind itself. Would-be judges and 
critics of philosophy might be recommended to familiarise themselves with 
these phases of unity and to take the trouble to get acquainted with them, at 
least to know so much that of these terms there are a great many, and that 
amongst them there is great variety. But they show so little acquaintance 
with them — and still less take trouble about it — that, when they hear of 
unity — and relation ipso facto implies unity — they rather stick fast at 
quite abstract indeterminate unity, and lose sight of the chief point of 
interest — the special mode in which the unity is qualified. Hence all they 
can say about philosophy is that dry identity is its principle and result, and 
that it is the system of identity. Sticking fast to the undigested thought of 
identity, they have laid hands on, not the concrete unity, the notion and 
content of philosophy, but rather its reverse. In the philosophical field they 
proceed, as in the physical field the physicist; who also is well aware that he 
has before him a variety of sensuous properties and matters — or usually 
matters alone, (for the properties get transformed into matters also for the 
physicist) — and that these matters (elements) a/so stand in relation to one 
another. But the question is, Of what kind is this relation? Every peculiarity 
and the whole difference of natural things, inorganic and living, depend 
solely on the different modes of this unity. But instead of ascertaining these 
different modes, the ordinary physicist (chemist included) takes up only 
one, the most external and the worst, viz. composition, applies only it in the 
whole range of natural structures, which he thus renders for ever 
inexplicable. 

The aforesaid shallow pantheism is an equally obvious inference from 
this shallow identity. All that those who employ this invention of their own 
to accuse philosophy gather from the study of God’s relation to the world is 
that the one, but only the one factor of this category of relation — and that 


the factor of indeterminateness — is identity. Thereupon they stick fast in 
this half-perception, and assert — falsely as a fact — that philosophy 
teaches the identity of God and the world. And as in their judgment either 
of the two, — the world as much as God — has the same solid 
substantiality as the other, they infer that in the philosophic Idea God is 
composed of God and the world. Such then is the idea they form of 
pantheism, and which they ascribe to philosophy. Unaccustomed in their 
own thinking and apprehending of thoughts to go beyond such categories, 
they import them into philosophy, where they are utterly unknown; they 
thus infect it with the disease against which they subsequently raise an 
outcry. If any difficulty emerge in comprehending God’s relation to the 
world, they at once and very easily escape it by admitting that this relation 
contains for them an inexplicable contradiction; and that hence, they must 
stop at the vague conception of such relation, perhaps under the more 
familiar names of, e.g. omnipresence, providence, &c. Faith in their use of 
the term means no more than a refusal to define the conception, or to enter 
on a closer discussion of the problem. That men and classes of untrained 
intellect are satisfied with such indefiniteness, is what one expects; but 
when a trained intellect and an interest for reflective study is satisfied, in 
matters admitted to be of superior, if not even of supreme interest, with 
indefinite ideas, it is hard to decide whether the thinker is really in earnest 
with the subject. But if those who cling to this crude “rationalism” were in 
earnest, e.g. with God’s omnipresence, so far as to realise their faith thereon 
in a definite mental idea, in what difficulties would they be involved by 
their belief in the true reality of the things of sense! They would hardly like, 
as Epicurus does, to let God dwell in the interspaces of things, 1.e. in the 
pores of the physicists, — said pores being the negative, something 
supposed to exist beside the material reality. This very “Beside” would give 
their pantheism its spatiality, — their everything, conceived as the mutual 


exclusion of parts in space. But in ascribing to God, in his relation to the 
world, an action on and in the space thus filled on the world and in it, they 
would endlessly split up the divine actuality into infinite materiality. They 
would really thus have the misconception they call pantheism or all-one- 
doctrine, only as the necessary sequel of their misconceptions of God and 
the world. But to put that sort of thing, this stale gossip of oneness or 
identity, on the shoulders of philosophy, shows such recklessness about 
justice and truth that it can only be explained through the difficulty of 
getting into the head thoughts and notions, 1.e. not abstract unity, but the 
many-shaped modes specified. If statements as to facts are put forward, and 
the facts in question are thoughts and notions, it is indispensable to get hold 
of their meaning. But even the fulfilment of this requirement has been 
rendered superfluous, now that it has long been a foregone conclusion that 
philosophy is pantheism, a system of identity, an All-one doctrine, and that 
the person therefore who might be unaware of this fact is treated either as 
merely unaware of a matter of common notoriety, or as prevaricating for a 
purpose. On account of this chorus of assertions, then, I have believed 
myself obliged to speak at more length and exoterically on the outward and 
inward untruth of this alleged fact: for exoteric discussion is the only 
method available in dealing with the external apprehension of notions as 
mere facts, — by which notions are perverted into their opposite. The 
esoteric study of God and identity, as of cognitions and notions, is 
philosophy itself. 

§ 574. This notion of philosophy is the self-thinking Idea, the truth aware 
of itself (§ 236), — the logical system, but with the signification that it is 
universality approved and certified in concrete content as in its actuality. In 
this way the science has gone back to its beginning: its result is the logical 
system but as a spiritual principle: out of the presupposing judgment, in 
which the notion was only implicit and the beginning an immediate, — and 


thus out of the appearance which it had there — it has risen into its pure 
principle and thus also into its proper medium. 

§ 575. It is this appearing which originally gives the motive of the 
further development. The first appearance is formed by the syllogism, 
which is based on the Logical system as starting-point, with Nature for the 
middle term which couples the Mind with it. The Logical principle turns to 
Nature and Nature to Mind. Nature, standing between the Mind and its 
essence, sunders itself, not indeed to extremes of finite abstraction, nor 
itself to something away from them and independent, — which, as other 
than they, only serves as a link between them: for the syllogism is in the 
Idea and Nature is essentially defined as a transition-point and negative 
factor, and as implicitly the Idea. Still the mediation of the notion has the 
external form of transition, and the science of Nature presents itself as the 
course of necessity, so that it is only in the one extreme that the liberty of 
the notion is explicit as a self-amalgamation. 

§ 576. In the second syllogism this appearance is so far superseded, that 
that syllogism is the standpoint of the Mind itself, which — as the 
mediating agent in the process — presupposes Nature and couples it with 
the Logical principle. It is the syllogism where Mind reflects on itself in the 
Idea: philosophy appears as a subjective cognition, of which liberty is the 
aim, and which is itself the way to produce it. 

§ 577. The third syllogism is the Idea of philosophy, which has self- 
knowing reason, the absolutely-universal, for its middle term: a middle, 
which divides itself into Mind and Nature, making the former its 
presupposition, as process of the Idea’s subjective activity, and the latter its 
universal extreme, as process of the objectively and implicitly existing Idea. 
The self-judging of the Idea into its two appearances (§§ 575, 576) 
characterises both as its (the self-knowing reason’s) manifestations: and in it 
there is a unification of the two aspects: — it is the nature of the fact, the 


notion, which causes the movement and development, yet this same 
movement is equally the action of cognition. The eternal Idea, in full 
fruition of its essence, eternally sets itself to work, engenders and enjoys 
itself as absolute Mind. 

‘H 6€ vonoic 7 KAO’ adTHV Tod Kad’ adTO Gpiotov, Kai 1] UGALOTa TOD 
udAiota. ADTOV dE vost O vodS KATH LETHANYWIV TOD vonTOD vontos yap 
yiyvetat O1yyavov Kai VOMv, WOTE TAVTOV vodc Kai vontov. TO yap dSEeKTUCOV 
TOD vontod Kai Tis Ovoias vodc. Evepyet dé Ey@v. “Oot Exsivo WOAAOV 
TOUTOV O SOKEI O Vodc DEtov ExEtv, Kai 7 Bewpia TO Hototov Kai Gpiotov. Ei 
obv obdtaMc Ed Exel, CG NEI MOTE, 6 Oedc det, OavUGoTOV; si 5é LAAAOV, Et1 
Oavpactwtepov. “Eyet o& wot. Kai Can o€ ye brapyEey; yap vod évépyeta 
Con, éKkeivoc dé 1 Evepysla; Evepyeia dé N KAO’ avdTIV ExEivov Con Apiotn 
Kai didioc. Dapév 58 tov Osdv sivar CHov didiov Gpiotov, Hote Got) aidv 
OvvEyis Kai didioc Drdpyer TO VE; todto yup 6 Vedc. (Arist. Met. XI. 7.) 
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Plato, Rep. 527. 


IN 


The prospectus of the System of Synthetic Philosophy is dated 1860. Darwin’s Origin of Species is 
1859. But such ideas, both in Mr. Spencer and others, are earlier than Darwin’s book. 


Hegel’s Verhdiltniss, the supreme category of what is called actuality: where object is necessitated by 
outside object. 


Is 


Cf. Herbart, Werke (ed. Kehrbach), iv. 372. This consciousness proper is what Leibniz called « 


Apperception, » la connaissance réflexive de l'état intérieur (Nouveaux Essais). 


Herbart, Werke, vi. 55 (ed. Kehrbach). 


I~ 


p. 59 (§ 440). 


p. 63 (§ 440). 


These remarks refer to four out of the five Herbartian ethical ideas. See also Leibniz, who (in 1693, 


De Notionibus juris et justitiae) had given the following definitions: “Caritas est benevolentia 


universalis. Justitia est caritas sapientis. Sapientia est scientia felicitatis.” The jus naturae has three 
grades: the lowest, jus strictum; the second, aequitas (or caritas, in the narrower sense); and the 
highest, pietas, which is honeste, i.e. pie vivere. 


ho 


To which the Greek 26/1c, the Latin civitas or respublica, were only approximations. Hegel is not 
writing a history. If he were, it would be necessary for him to point out how far the individual 
instance, e.g. Rome, or Prussia, corresponded to its Idea. 


10 

Shakespeare’s phrase, as in Othello, iii. 2; Lovers Complaint, v. 24. 
i 

Iliad, xii. 243. 

Iz 


See Hegel’s Logic, pp. 257 seq. 


3 


See p. 153 (§ 550). 
14 


Cf. Prolegomena to the Study of Hegel, chaps. xvii, xxvi. 


15 


As stated in p. 167 (Encycl. § 554). Cf. Phenom. d. Geistes, cap. vii, which includes the Religion of 
Art, and the same point of view is explicit in the first edition of the Encyclopaedia. 


16 


Philosophie der Religion (Werke, xi. 5). 


i? 


Hegel, Phenomenologie des Geistes (Werke, 11. 545). The meeting-ground of the Greek spirit, as it 
passed through Rome, with Christianity. 


Phenomenologie des Geistes (Werke, ii. 572). Thus Hegelian idealism claims to be the philosophical 
counterpart of the central dogma of Christianity. 


20 

From the old Provencal Lay of Boéthius. 

21 

It is the doctrine of the intellectus agens, or in actu; the actus purus of the Schoolmen. 
22 

Einleitung in die Philosophie, §§ 1, 2. 

23 

Psychologie als Wissenschaft, Vorrede. 

24 

Einleitung in die Philosophie, §§ 11, 12. 

25 

Einleitung in die Philosophie, § 18: cf. Werke, ed. Kehrbach, v. 108. 
26 


Cf. Plato’s remarks on the problem in the word Self-control. Repub/. 430-1. 


4 


Lehrbuch der Psychologie, §§ 202, 203. 

28 

Allgemeine Metaphysik, Vorrede. 

29 

Hauptpunkte der Metaphysik (1806), § 13. 

30 

Werke, ed. Kehrbach (Ueber die Moéglichkeit, &c), v. 96. 
ei] 

Ibid., p. 100. 

32 


One might almost fancy Herbart was translating into a general philosophic thesis the words in which 
Goethe has described how he overcame a real trouble by transmuting it into an ideal shape, e.g. 
Wahrheit und Dichtung, cap. xii. 


$3 


Herbart’s language is almost identical with Hegel’s: Encycl. § 389 (p. 12). Cf. Spencer, Psychology, i. 
192. “Feelings are in all cases the materials out of which the superior tracts of consciousness and 
intellect are evolved.” 


34 


Prolegomena to the Study of Hegel, ch. xvii. 


35 


Psychologia Empirica, § 29. 


36 


As is also the case with Herbart’s metaphysical reality of the Soul. 


37 


Human Nature, vii. 2. “Pleasure, Love, and appetite, which is also called desire, are divers names for 


divers considerations of the same thing....” Deliberation is (ch. xii. 1) the “alternate succession of 


= 


appetite and fears.’ 


38 


Eth. ii. 48 Schol. 


39 


Eth. ti. 43 Schol.: cf. 49 Schol. 


40 


This wide scope of thinking (cogitatio, penser) is at least as old as the Cartesian school: and should 


be kept in view, as against a tendency to narrow its range to the mere intellect. 


41 


e.g. Analysis of the Human Mind, ch. xxiv. “Attention is but another name for the interesting 
character of the idea;” ch. xix. “Desire and the idea of a pleasurable sensation are convertible terms.” 


42 


As Mr. Spencer says (Psychology, i. 141), “Objective psychology can have no existence as such 
without borrowing its data from subjective psychology.” 


43 


The same failure to note that experiment is valuable only where general points of view are defined, is 


a common fault in biology. 


44 


Miinsterberg, Aufgaben und Methoden der Psychologie, p. 144. 


45 


Lehrbuch der Psychologie, § 54 (2nd ed.), or § 11 (Ist ed.). 


See p. 11 (§ 387). 


47 


Cf. Nietzsche, Also sprach Zarathustra, i. 43. “There is more reason in thy body than in thy best 
wisdom.” 


48 


This language is very characteristic of the physicists who dabble in psychology and imagine they are 
treading in the steps of Kant, if not even verifying what they call his guesswork: cf. Ziehen, Physiol. 
Psychologie, 2nd ed. p. 212. “In every case there is given us only the psychical series of sensations 
and their memory-images, and it is only a universal hypothesis if we assume beside this psychical 
series a material series standing in causal relation to it.... The material series is not given equally 


originally with the psychical.” 


49 


It is the same radical feature of consciousness which is thus noted by Mr. Spencer, Psychology, i. 
475. “Perception and sensation are ever tending to exclude each other but never succeed.” “Cognition 
and feeling are antithetical and inseparable.” “Consciousness continues only in virtue of this 
conflict.” Cf. Plato’s resolution in the Philebus of the contest between intelligence and feeling 
(pleasure). 


50 


It is the quasi-Aristotelian d&naywyy, defined as the step from one proposition to another, the 
knowledge of which will set the first proposition in a full light. 


51 


Grundlage des Naturrechts, § 5. 


52 


System der Sittenlehre, § 8, iv. 


53 


Even though religion (according to Kant) conceive them as divine commands. 


34 


Cf. Hegel’s Werke, vii. 2, p. 236 (Lecture-note on § 410). “We must treat as utterly empty the fancy 
of those who suppose that properly man should have no organic body,” &c.; and see p. 159 of the 
present work. 


55 

Criticism of Pure Reason, Architectonic. 

56 

Spencer, Psychology, 1. 291: “Mind can be understood only by observing how mind is evolved.” 


a7 


Cf. Spencer, Principles of Ethics, i. 339: “The ethical sentiment proper is, in the great mass of cases, 
scarcely discernible.” 


58 
Prolegomena to the Study of Hegel, p. 143. 
59 

Windelband (W.), Prdludien (1884), p. 288. 
60 

Cf. Plato, Republic, p. 486. 

61 

Human Nature: Morals, Part III. 

62 


Emotion and Will, ch. xv. § 23. 


63 


It is characteristic of the Kantian doctrine to absolutise the conception of Duty and make it express 
the essence of the whole ethical idea. 


64 


Which are still, as the Socialist Fourier says, states of social incoherence, specially favourable to 
falsehood. 


65 

Rechtsphilosophie, § 4. 

66 

Cf. Schelling, ii. 12: “There are no born sons of freedom.” 
67 

Simmel (G.), Einleitung in die Moralwissenschaft, 1. 184. 
68 

Jenseits von Gut und Bose, p. 225. 

69 

Aristot. Polit. 1. 6. 

70 

Plato, Phaedo. 

vill 

Carus, Psyche, p. 1. 

ae 


See Arist., Anal. Post. ii. 19 (ed. Berl. 100, a. 10). 


"3 


Cf. The Logic of Hegel, notes &c., p. 421. 

74 

“Omnia individua corpora quamvis diversis gradibus animata sunt.” Eth. 11. 13. schol. 
aS 

Nanna (1848): Zendavesta (1851): Ueber die Seelenfrage (1861). 


16 


Described by S. as the rise from mere physical cause to physiological stimulus (Reiz), to psychical 


motive. 

a7 

Infra, p. 12. 

78 

Aristot., De Anima, i. c. 4, 5. 

79 

Wilhelm Meister s Wanderjahre, 1. 10. 
80 

Wilhelm Meister 's Wanderjahre, iv. 18. 


81 


Works like Preyer’s Seele des Kindes illustrate this aspect of mental evolution; its acquirement of 
definite and correlated functions. 


82 


Cf. the end of Caleb Balderstone (in The Bride of Lammermoor): “With a fidelity sometimes 
displayed by the canine race, but seldom by human beings, he pined and died.” 


83. 


See Windischmann’s letters in Briefe von und an Hegel. 


84 


Cf. Prolegomena to the Study of Hegel, chaps. xii-xiv. 


85 


Kieser’s Tellurismus is, according to Schopenhauer, “the fullest and most thorough text-book of 
Animal Magnetism.” 


86 


Cf. Fichte, Nachgelassene Werke, iii. 295 (Tagebuch tiber den animalischen Magnetismus, 1813), and 
Schopenhauer, Der Wille in der Natur. 


87 


Bernheim: La suggestion domine toute l’histoire de l’humanite. 


88 


An instance from an unexpected quarter, in Eckermann’s conversations with Goethe: “In my young 
days I have experienced cases enough, where on lonely walks there came over me a powerful 
yearning for a beloved girl, and I thought of her so long till she actually came to meet me.” 
(Conversation of Oct. 7, 1827.) 


89 


Gleichsam in einer Vorwelt, einer diese Welt schaffenden Welt (Nachgelassene Werke, 111. 321). 


90 


Selbst-bewusstsein is not self-consciousness, in the vulgar sense of brooding over feelings and self: 
but consciousness which is active and outgoing, rather than receptive and passive. It is practical, as 


opposed to theoretical. 


91 


The more detailed exposition of this Phenomenology of Mind is given in the book with that title: 
Hegel’s Werke, i1. pp. 71-316. 


System der Sittlichkeit, p. 15 (see Essay V). 


93 


Hegel’s Werke, viii. 313, and cf. the passage quoted in my Logic of Hegel, notes, pp. 384, 385. 


Es 


Hegel’s Briefe, i. 15. 


95 


Kritik der Verfassung Deutschlands, edited by G. Mollat (1893). Parts of this were already given by 
Haym and Rosenkranz. The same editor has also in this year published, though not quite in full, 
Hegel’s System der Sittlichkeit, to which reference is made in what follows. 


96 


In which some may find a prophecy of the effects of “blood and iron” in 1866. 


97 


Die Absolute Regierung: in the System der Sittlichkeit, p. 32: cf. p. 55. Hegel himself compares it to 
Fichte’s Ephorate. 


98 
Die Absolute Regierung, |.c. pp. 37, 38. 
99 


Some idea of his meaning may perhaps be gathered by comparison with passages in Wilhelm 
Meister s Wanderjahre, 11. 1, 2. 


100 
Kritik der Verfassung, p. 20. 


101 


In some respects Bacon’s attitude in the struggle between royalty and parliament may be compared. 


102 


Just as Schopenhauer, on the contrary, always says moralisch — never sittlich. 


103 


Grey (G.), Journals of two Expeditions of Discovery in North-West and Western Australia, 11. 220. 


104 


With some variation of ownership, perhaps, according to the prevalence of so-called matriarchal or 
patriarchal households. 


105 


Cf. the custom in certain tribes which names the father after his child: as if the son first gave his 
father legitimate position in society. 


106 


System der Sittlichkeit, p. 8. 


107 


Aufhebung (positive) as given in absolute Sittlichkeit. 


108 


System der Sittlichkeit, p. 15. 


on 
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NO 


This phraseology shows the influence of Schelling, with whom he was at this epoch associated. See 
Prolegomena to the Study of Hegel, ch. xiv. 


— 
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io 


Cf. the intermediate function assigned (see above, p. clxxxiii) to the priests and the aged. 


— 
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System der Sittlichkeit, p. 19. 
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See infra, p. 156. 
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Wordsworth’s Laodamia. 


2 
ms 


“For it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ “Chuck him out, the brute!’ 
But it’s ‘Saviour of ’is country’ when the guns begin to shoot.” 


—_ 
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“TI can assure you,” said Werner (the merchant), “that I never reflected on the State in my life. My 
tolls, charges and dues I have paid for no other reason than that it was established usage.” (Wilh. 
Meisters Lehrjahre, viii. 2.) 
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System der Sittlichkeit, p. 40. 
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System der Sittlichkeit, p. 65. 


Nattirliche Seele. 


_— 
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Natitirliche Qualitaten. 


121 


Empfindung. 


122 


Die fiihlende Seele. 


pre| 

Plato had a better idea of the relation of prophecy generally to the state of sober consciousness than 
many moderns, who supposed that the Platonic language on the subject of enthusiasm authorised 
their belief in the sublimity of the revelations of somnambulistic vision. Plato says in the Timaeus (p. 
71), “The author of our being so ordered our inferior parts that they too might obtain a measure of 
truth, and in the liver placed their oracle (the power of divination by dreams). And herein is a proof 
that God has given the art of divination, not to the wisdom, but, to the foolishness of man; for no man 
when in his wits attains prophetic truth and inspiration; but when he receives the inspired word, either 
his intelligence is enthralled by sleep, or he is demented by some distemper or possession 
(enthusiasm).” Plato very correctly notes not merely the bodily conditions on which such visionary 
knowledge depends, and the possibility of the truth of the dreams, but also the inferiority of them to 


the reasonable frame of mind. 


124 


Selbstgeftihl. 


125 


Gewohnheit. 


126 


Die wirkliche Seele. 
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Das Bewuftsein als solches: (a) Das sinnliche Bewu/fstsein. 


128 


Wahrnehmung. 
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Der Verstand. 
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Selbstbewuftsein. 


131 


Die Begierde. 
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Das anerkennende Selbstbewuftsein. 
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Die Vernunft. 
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Der Geist. 
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Die Intelligenz. 
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Anschauung. 
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Vorstellung. 
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Die Erinnerung. 
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Die Einbildungskraft. 


140 
Phantasie. 


dal 


Gedachtnif. 


142 


Auswendiges. 


143 


Inwendiges. 


144 


Das Denken. 


145 


Der praktische Geist. 
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Der praktische Gefiihl. 
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Der Triebe und die Willkiihr. 


148 
Die Glickseligkeit. 


149 


Der freie Geist. 


150 


Gesess. 


Das Recht. 
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Moralitdt. 


154 


Naturrecht. 


155 


Moralitat. 


_— 
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Der Vorsatz. 


Die Absicht und das Wohl. 


160 


Das Gute und das Bose. 


161 
Die Sittlichkeit. 


162 


Die biirgerliche Gesellschaft. 
163 


Das System der Bediirfnisse. 


164 


Die Rechtspflege. 
165 


Gesef. 


166 


Die Polizei und die Corporation. 
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Inneres Staatsrecht. 


168 


Das dufere Staatsrecht. 


169 
Die Weltgeschichte. 
170 


Weltweisheit. 


liga 


Der absolute Geist. 


172 


Die geoffenbarte Religion. 


173 


[The citation given by Hegel from Schlegel’s translation is here replaced by the version (in one or 
two points different) in the Sacred Books of the East, vol. viii] 


174 


In order to give a clearer impression of it, I cannot refrain from quoting a few passages, which may at 
the same time give some indication of the marvellous skill of Riickert, from whom they are taken, as 
a translator. [For Rtickert’s verses a version is here substituted in which I have been kindly helped by 
Miss May Kendall] 


Ill. 


I saw but One through all heaven’s starry spaces gleaming: 
I saw but One in all sea billows wildly streaming. 

I looked into the heart, a waste of worlds, a sea, — 

I saw a thousand dreams, — yet One amid all dreaming. 
And earth, air, water, fire, when thy decree is given, 

Are molten into One: against thee none hath striven. 

There is no living heart but beats unfailingly 

In the one song of praise to thee, from earth and heaven. 


V. 


As one ray of thy light appears the noonday sun, 

But yet thy light and mine eternally are one. 

As dust beneath thy feet the heaven that rolls on high: 
Yet only one, and one for ever, thou and I. 

The dust may turn to heaven, and heaven to dust decay; 
Yet art thou one with me, and shalt be one for aye. 

How may the words of life that fill heaven’s utmost part 
Rest in the narrow casket of one poor human heart? 


How can the sun’s own rays, a fairer gleam to fling, 
Ly 


Hide in a lowly husk, the jewel’s covering? 

How may the rose-grove all its glorious bloom unfold, 

Drinking in mire and slime, and feeding on the mould? 

How can the darksome shell that sips the salt sea stream 

Fashion a shining pearl, the sunlight’s joyous beam? 

Oh, heart! should warm winds fan thee, should’st thou floods endure, 
One element are wind and flood; but be thou pure. 


IX. 


I'll tell thee how from out the dust God moulded man, — 
Because the breath of Love He breathed into his clay: 

I'll tell thee why the spheres their whirling paths began, — 
They mirror to God’s throne Love’s glory day by day: 

I'll tell thee why the morning winds blow o’er the grove, — 
It is to bid Love’s roses bloom abundantly: 

I'll tell thee why the night broods deep the earth above, — 
Love’s bridal tent to deck with sacred canopy: 

All riddles of the earth dost thou desire to prove? — 

To every earthly riddle is Love alone the key. 


XV. 


Life shrinks from Death in woe and fear, 
Though Death ends well Life’s bitter need: 
So shrinks the heart when Love draws near, 
As though ‘twere Death in very deed: 

For wheresoever Love finds room, 

There Self, the sullen tyrant, dies. 

So let him perish in the gloom, — 

Thou to the dawn of freedom rise. 


In this poetry, which soars over all that is external and sensuous, who would recognise the prosaic 
ideas current about so-called pantheism — ideas which let the divine sink to the external and the 
sensuous? The copious extracts which Tholuck, in his work Anthology from the Eastern Mystics, 
gives us from the poems of Jelaleddin and others, are made from the very point of view now under 
discussion. In his Introduction, Herr Tholuck proves how profoundly his soul has caught the note of 
mysticism; and there, too, he points out the characteristic traits of its oriental phase, in distinction 
from that of the West and Christendom. With all their divergence, however, they have in common the 


mystical character. The conjunction of Mysticism with so-called Pantheism, as he says (p. 53), 
implies that inward quickening of soul and spirit which inevitably tends to annihilate that external 
Everything, which Pantheism is usually held to adore. But beyond that, Herr Tholuck leaves matters 
standing at the usual indistinct conception of Pantheism; a profounder discussion of it would have 
had, for the author’s emotional Christianity, no direct interest; but we see that personally he is carried 
away by remarkable enthusiasm for a mysticism which, in the ordinary phrase, entirely deserves the 
epithet Pantheistic. Where, however, he tries philosophising (p. 12), he does not get beyond the 
standpoint of the “rationalist” metaphysic with its uncritical categories. 
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First published in 1820, Elements of the Philosophy of Right is Hegel’s most 
mature statement of his legal, moral, social and political philosophy, serving 
as an expansion upon concepts only briefly dealt with in the Encyclopedia 
of the Philosophical Sciences. The treatise opens with a discussion of the 
concept of the free will and argues that the free will can only realise itself in 
the complicated social context of property rights and relations, contracts, 
moral commitments, family life, the economy, the legal system and the 
polity. Hegel goes on to state that a person is not truly free unless he is a 
participant in all of these different aspects of the life of the state. 

The majority of the text is devoted to discussing Hegel’s three spheres of 
‘right,’ each one larger than the preceding ones and encompassing them. 
The first sphere is abstract right, in which Hegel discusses the idea of ‘non- 
interference’ as a way of respecting others. He judges this insufficient and 
moves onto the second sphere, morality. In this section, Hegel proposes that 
humans reflect their own subjectivity of others in order to respect them. The 
third and final sphere, ethical life, is Hegel’s integration of individual 
subjective feelings and universal notions of right. Under ethical life, Hegel 
launches into a lengthy discussion concerning family, civil society and the 
State. 
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Translator’s Preface. 
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IN HIS PREFACE, Hegel’s editor, Professor Eduard Gans, makes some 
interesting remarks upon the “Philosophy of Right,” and informs us as to 
the way in which the matter of the book had been put together. He dates his 
preface May 29th, 1833, thirteen years, lacking one month, later than 
Hegel’s date for the completion of his own preface, and eighteen months 
after the philosopher’s death. Hegel had, it would appear, lived to see the 
outbreak of unusual opposition to his political conceptions, and so Dr. Gans 
begins: “The wide-spread misunderstanding, which prevents the recognition 
of the real value of the present work, and stands in the way of its general 
acceptance, urges me, now that an enlarged edition of it has been prepared, 
to touch upon some things, which I would rather have left simply to 
increasing philosophic insight.” He goes on to give three reasons for placing 
great value upon this work of Hegel’s. 

1. He thinks that the highest praise is due to the author for the way in 
which he does justice to every side of the subject, even investigating 
questions which have only a slight bearing upon the matter in hand, and 
thus erecting a marvellously complete structure. This fact is more striking, 
thinks Dr. Gans, than the foundation of the work, which had been already in 
a measure laid by Kant and Rousseau. 

2. A second achievement of the “Philosophy of Right” is the abolition of 
the distinction, so prominent in the seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
between law and politics. Even in our own time, remarks the editor, many 
think of law as the skeleton, as it were, of the different forms of the state, as 
an abstract thing devoid of life and movement. Politics, again, they 


conceive to be more mobile and a function of a living thing. Law is thus 


said to stand to politics as anatomy to physiology. This divergence, which 
was unknown to Plato and Aristotle, had its origin in the separatist character 
of the Middle Ages, and was brought to completion in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Hegel, gathering up the experience of centuries, 
returns to the form of the ancient state, and counts law and politics as 
organic phases of one single whole. 

3. The “Philosophy of Right” suggests a two-fold place for the principle 
of natural right. In its scientific treatment this principle precedes the 
philosophy of right, and it also comes at the close. That part of the 
“Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences,’ which precedes the 
discussion there given of right, morality, and the ethical system, is 
designated the subjective mind or spirit, and from that ground natural right 
proceeds. Skipping over the region occupied by the “Philosophy of Right,” 
dealing with the objective spirit, natural right reappears in world history. Dr. 
Grans means that the right of the world-spirit, transcending, as it does, the 
individual and the nation, is a return at a higher level to natural right. 
Nations are, as he says, so many streams discharging themselves into the 
world-ocean of history. The three points of Professor Grans may be 
summarized thus: (1) Hegel is thorough and systematic; (2) He has so clear 
and penetrating a conception of his main idea that he is able to unify 
sciences, which had seemed to be mutually exclusive; (3.) A right of nature 
may be viewed as a phase of any stage of an expanding idea, and can be 
understood only by reference to the exact stage which the exposition has 
reached. Hence a right of nature, like subjectivity or objectivity, may mean 
quite different things at different points in the unfolding of the system. The 
single word here added is meant to accent what is implied in the third of 
these remarks. The “Philosophy of Right” is really only one part of a 
system. In the third part of his “Encyclopaedia,” when he reaches the 
subject of Right, Hegel says (note to §487) that he may deal briefly with 


this topic, since he has already gone exhaustively into it in his “Philosophy 
of Right.” Hence as this work treats of an essential stage in the evolution of 
spirit, whose whole nature is unfolded scene by scene in_ the 
“Encyclopaedia,” it is not accurate to speak of Hegel’s ethical principles as 
based upon his logic. The more concrete categories of the “Philosophy of 
Right” are related each to the next in the same way as are the more abstract 
categories treated of in the logic. But the relation of the ethics to the logic is 
not that of superstructure to foundation or of application to principle, but of 
the more concrete to the less concrete stage of evolution. One single life 
runs through the whole organism of the work. Hence, Dr. Grans is not 
wrong in stating that this work is an essential part of Hegel’s philosophy, 
and adding that with the entire system it must stand or fall. Rather, 
correcting the dramatic tone of the remark, he says in effect that standing 
and falling are not the only possibilities in the case of a great philosophy. 
Nor, again, can the different works of a genuine philosopher be separated 
into those that are gold and those that are alloy. His work as a whole 
becomes a common possession, and in that way makes ready, as Dr. Grans 
say, for a higher thought. The unqualified rejection of any part of a 
philosopher’s work is a challenge to his claim to rank as a great thinker. But 
the only challenge which he could himself accept as genuine, is the one 
which is prepared to call in question the basis of his entire system. Perhaps 
in the “Philosophy of Right” the average philosophical worker comes more 
quickly to understand something of Hegel than in his other writings. At 
least Hegel in this book is more likely to collide directly with the reader’s 
prepossessions, and therefore more speedily stimulates him to form his own 
view. No genuine philosopher will hesitate to show what form his principles 
assume in relation to tangible human interests. Hegel exhibits philosophic 
breadth by dressing up his ideas for the thoroughfare, w-here the every-day 
thinker finds it possible to hob and nob with the master. Yet the student 


must be again cautioned not to fancy that, because he “feels sure” that 
Hegel’s conception of the family, of the monarch, or of war is defective, he 
has left his author behind. Such a feeling is at best only a first step, and the 
student must go on to know how these practical ideas of Hegel are 
necessitated by his general conception of the process of spirit. And the sure 
feeling can survive only if it is transformed into a consistent criticism of 
this fundamental process. The stronghold of Hegel may not be impregnable, 
but it will not fall on a mere summons to surrender. The object of the 
translator is to let Hegel speak at large for himself. What liberties have been 
taken with the Hegelian vocabulary are illustrated by the index of words to 
be found at the close of this volume. It has been considered quite within the 
province of a translator to ameliorate Hegel’s rigid phraseology. Even as it 
is the English would read more smoothly, had the words “the individual,” 
“the subject,” etc., been more frequently used instead of “particularity” and 
“subjectivity,” but the substitution casts a different shade over Hegel’s 
thought. Apart from the words, the reader of German will miss also Hegel’s 
brackets and italics. As Dr. Gans has pointed out, the present work is in 
form made up of three elements, the paragraphs proper, the notes and the 
additions. The paragraphs comprised the entire book as it was originally 
issued. Then Hegel added what he in all his references to them calls Notes, 
although they are not expressly so designated in the German text. For the 
sake of simplicity this term has been used throughout the book. After these 
notes by Hegel are frequently found Additions made by students of Hegel 
from his oral lectures and comments. It is but bare justice to the editors to 
say that these additions usually cast a welcome light upon the text. Yet as 
they are mere additions, not even supervised by Hegel, it is no matter of 
surprise that the student, in beginning a new paragraph must, in order to get 
the direct connection, revert to the closing sentences not of the addition or 
mote but of the preceding paragraph. It ought to be some comfort to the 


earnest reader to have in his hand all that Hegel on this subject thought to 
be worth saying. Mistakes the translator has no doubt made, and it would be 
for him fortunate if workers in this department were sufficiently interested 
in this translation to point them out. 


S. W. Dyde. 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, 
March 23rd, 1896. 


Author’s Preface. 
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THE IMMEDIATE OCCASION for publishing these outlines is the need of 
placing in the hands of my hearers a guide to my professional lectures upon 
the Philosophy of Right. Hitherto I have used as lectures that portion of the 
“Encyclopaedia of the Philosophic Sciences” (Heidelberg, 1817,) which 
deals with this subject. The present work covers the same ground in a more 
detailed and systematic way. But now that these outlines are to be printed 
and given to the general public, there is an opportunity of explaining points 
which in lecturing would be commented on orally. Thus the notes are 
enlarged in order to include cognate or conflicting ideas, further 
consequences of the theory advocated, and the like. These expanded notes 
will, it is hoped, throw light upon the more abstract substance of the text, 
and present a more complete view of some of the ideas current in our own 
time. Moreover, there is also subjoined, as far as was compatible with the 
purpose of a compendium, a number of notes, ranging over a still greater 
latitude. A compendium proper, like a science, has its subject-matter 
accurately laid out. With the exception, possibly, of one or two slight 
additions, its chief task is to arrange the essential phases of its material. 
This material is regarded as fixed and known, just as the form is assumed to 
be governed by well-ascertained rules. A treatise in philosophy is usually 
not expected to be constructed on such a pattern, perhaps because people 
suppose that a philosophical product is a Penelope’s web which must be 
started anew every day. This treatise differs from the ordinary compendium 
mainly in its method of procedure. It must be under-stood at the outset that 
the philosophic way of advancing from one matter to another, the general 
speculative method, which is the only kind of scientific proof available in 


philosophy, is essentially different from every other. Only a clear insight 
into the necessity for this difference can snatch philosophy out of the 
ignominious condition into which it has fallen in our day. True, the logical 
rules, such as those of definition, classification, and inference are now 
generally recognized to be inadequate for speculative science. Perhaps it is 
nearer the mark to say that the inadequacy of the rules has been felt rather 
than recognized, because they have been counted as mere fetters, and 
thrown aside to make room for free speech from the heart, fancy and 
random intuition. But when reflection and relations of thought were 
required, people unconsciously fell back upon the old-fashioned method of 
inference and formal reasoning. In my “Science of Logic” I have developed 
the nature of speculative science in detail. Hence in this treatise an 
explanation of method will be added only here and there. In a work which is 
concrete, and presents such a diversity of phases, we may safely neglect to 
display at every turn the logical process, and may take for granted an 
acquaintance with the scientific procedure. Besides, it may readily be 
observed that the work as a whole, and also the construction of the parts, 
rest upon the logical spirit. From this standpoint, especially, is it that I 
would like this treatise to be understood and judged. In such a work as this 
we are dealing with a science, and in a science the matter must not be 
separated from the form. Some, who are thought to be taking a profound 
view, are heard to say that everything turns upon the subject-matter, and that 
the form may be ignored. The business of any writer, and especially of the 
philosopher, is, as they say to discover, utter, and diffuse truth and adequate 
conceptions. In actual practice this business usually consists in warming up 
and distributing on all sides the same old cabbage. Perhaps the result of this 
operation may be to fashion and arouse the feelings; though even this small 
merit may be regarded as superfluous, for “they have Moses and the 
prophets: let them hear them.” Indeed, we have great cause to be amazed at 


the pretentious tone of those who take this view. They seem to suppose that 
up till now the dissemination of truth throughout the world has been feeble. 
They think that the warmed-up cabbage contains new truths, especially to 
be laid to heart at the present time. And yet we see that what is on one side 
announced as true, is driven out and swept away by the same kind of worn- 
out truth. Out of this hurlyburly of opinions, that which is neither new nor 
old, but permanent, cannot be rescued and preserved except by science. 
Further, as to rights, ethical observances, and the state, the truth is as old as 
that in which it is openly displayed and recognized, namely, the law, 
morality, and religion. But as the thinking spirit is not satisfied with 
possessing the truth in this simple way, it must conceive it, and thus acquire 
a rational form for a content which is already rational implicitly. In this way 
the substance is justified before the bar of free thought. Free thought cannot 
be satisfied with what is given to it, whether by the external positive 
authority of the state or human agreement, or by the authority of internal 
feelings, the heart, and the witness of the spirit, which coincides 
unquestioningly with the heart. It is the nature of free thought rather to 
proceed out of its own self, and hence to demand that it should know itself 
as thoroughly one with truth. The ingenuous mind adheres with simple 
conviction to the truth which is publicly acknowledged. On this foundation 
it builds its conduct and way of life. In opposition to this naive view of 
things rises the supposed difficulty of detecting amidst the endless 
differences of opinion anything of universal application. This trouble may 
easily be supposed to spring from a spirit of earnest inquiry. But in point of 
fact those who pride themselves upon the existence of this obstacle are in 
the plight of him who cannot see the woods for the trees. The confusion is 
all of their own making. Nay, more: this confusion is an indication that they 
are in fact not seeking for what is universally valid in right and the ethical 
order. If they were at pains to find that out, and refused to busy themselves 


with empty opinion and minute detail, they would adhere to and act in 
accordance with substantive right, namely the commands of the state and 
the claims of society. But a further difficulty lies in the fact that man thinks, 
and seeks freedom and a basis for conduct in thought. Divine as his right to 
act in this way is, it becomes a wrong, when it takes the place of thinking. 
Thought then regards itself as free only when it is conscious of being at 
variance with what is generally recognized, and of setting itself up as 
something original. The idea that freedom of thought and mind is indicated 
only by deviation from, or even hostility to what is everywhere recognized, 
is most persistent with regard to the state. The essential task of a philosophy 
of the state would thus seem to be the discovery and publication of a new 
and original theory. When we examine this idea and the way it is applied, 
we are almost led to think that no state or constitution has ever existed, or 
now exists. We are tempted to suppose that we must now begin and keep on 
beginning afresh for ever. We are to fancy that the founding of the social 
order has depended upon present devices and discoveries. As to nature, 
philosophy, it is admitted, has to understand it as it is. The philosophers’ 
stone must be concealed somewhere, we say, in nature itself, as nature is in 
itself rational. Knowledge must, therefore, examine, apprehend and 
conceive the reason actually present in nature. Not with the superficial 
shapes and accidents of nature, but with its eternal harmony, that is to say, 
its inherent law and essence, knowledge has to cope. But the ethical world 
or the state, which is in fact reason potently and permanently actualized in 
self-consciousness, is not permitted to enjoy the happiness of being reason 
at all.1 On the contrary the spiritual universe is looked upon as abandoned 
by God, and given over as a prey to accident and chance. As in this way the 
divine is eliminated from the ethical world, truth must be sought outside of 
it. And since at the same time reason should and does belong to the ethical 
world, truth, being divorced from reason, is reduced to a mere speculation. 


Thus seems to arise the necessity and duty of every thinker to pursue a 
career of his own. Not that he needs to seek for the philosophers’ stone, 
since the philosophizing of our day has saved him the trouble, and every 
would-be thinker is convinced that he possesses the stone already without 
search. But these erratic pretensions are, as it indeed happens, ridiculed by 
all who, whether they are aware of it or not, are conditioned in their lives by 
the state and find their minds and wills satisfied in it. These, who include 
the majority if not all, regard the occupation of philosophers as a game, 
sometimes playful, sometimes earnest, sometimes entertaining, sometimes 
dangerous, but always as a mere game. Both this restless and frivolous 
reflection and also this treatment accorded to it might safely be left to take 
their own course, were it not that betwixt them philosophy is brought into 
discredit and contempt. The most cruel despite is done when every one is 
convinced of his ability to pass judgment upon, and discard philosophy 
without any special study. No such scorn is heaped upon any other art or 
science. In point of fact the pretentious utterances of recent philosophy 
regarding the state have been enough to justify any one who cared to 
meddle with the question, in the conviction that he could prove himself a 
philosopher by weaving a philosophy out of his own brain. Notwithstanding 
this conviction, that which passes for philosophy has openly announced that 
truth cannot be known. The truth with regard to ethical ideals, the state, the 
government and the constitution ascends, so it declares, out of each man’s 
heart, feeling, and enthusiasm. Such declarations have been poured 
especially into the eager ears of the young. The words “God giveth truth to 
his chosen in sleep” have been applied to science; hence every sleeper has 
numbered himself amongst the chosen. But what he deals with in sleep is 
only the wares of sleep. Mr. Fries,2 one of the leaders of this shallow- 
minded host of philosophers, on a public festive occasion, now become 
celebrated, has not hesitated to give utterance to the following notion of the 


state and constitution: “When a nation is ruled by a common spirit, then 
from below, out of the people, will come life sufficient for the discharge of 
all public business. Living associations, united indissolubly by the holy 
bond of friendship, will devote themselves to every side of national service, 
and every means for educating the people.” This is the last degree of 
shallowness, because in it science is looked upon as developing, not out of 
thought or conception, but out of direct perception and random fancy. Now 
the organic connection of the manifold branches of the social system is the 
architectonic of the state’s rationality, and in this supreme science of state 
architecture the strength of the whole is made to depend upon the harmony 
of all the clearly marked phases of public life, and the stability of every 
pillar, arch, and buttress of the social edifice. And yet the shallow doctrine, 
of which we have spoken, permits this elaborate structure to melt and lose 
itself in the brew and stew of the “heart, friendship, and inspiration.” 
Epicurus, it is said, believed that the world generally should be given over 
to each individual’s opinions and whims; and according to the view we are 
criticising the ethical fabric should be treated in the same way. By this old 
wives’ decoction, which consists in founding upon the feelings what has 
been for many centuries the labour of reason and understanding, we no 
longer need the guidance of any ruling conception of thought. On this point 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles, and the poet is a good authority, has a remark, 
which I have already used elsewhere — 


“Verachte nur Verstand und Wissenschaft, des Mensclien allerhochste 
Gaben — So hast dem Teufel dieh ergeben und musst zu Grunde gehn.” 


It is no surprise that the view just criticised should appear in the form of 
piety. Where, indeed, has this whirlwind of impulse not sought to justify 
itself? In godliness and the Bible it has imagined itself able to find authority 


for despising order and law. And, in fact, it is piety of a sort which has 
reduced the whole organized system of truth to elementary intuition and 
feeling. But piety of the right kind leaves this obscure region, and comes 
out into the daylight, where the idea unfolds and reveals itself. Out of its 
sanctuary it brings a reverence for the law and truth which are absolute and 
exalted above all subjective feeling. The particular kind of evil 
consciousness developed by the wishywashy eloquence already alluded to, 
may be detected in the following way. It is most unspiritual, when it speaks 
most of the spirit. It is the most dead and leathern, when it talks of the scope 
of life. When it is exhibiting the greatest self-seeking and vanity it has most 
on its tongue the words “people” and “nation.” But its peculiar mark, found 
on its very forehead, is its hatred of law. Right and ethical principle, the 
actual world of right and ethical life, are apprehended in thought, and by 
thought are given definite, general, and rational form, and this reasoned 
right finds expression in law. But feeling, which seeks its own pleasure, and 
conscience, which finds right in private conviction, regard the law as their 
most bitter foe. The right, which takes the shape of law and duty, is by 
feeling looked upon as a shackle or dead cold letter. In this law it does not 
recognize itself and does not find itself free. Yet the law is the reason of the 
object, and refuses to feeling the privilege of warming itself at its private 
hearth. Hence the law, as we shall occasionally observe, is the Shibboleth, 
by means of which are detected the false brethren and friends of the so- 
called people. Inasmuch as the purest charlatanism has won the name of 
philosophy, and has succeeded in convincing the public that its practices are 
philosophy, it has now become almost a disgrace to speak in a philosophic 
way about the state. Nor can it be taken ill, if honest men become impatient, 
when the subject is broached. Still less is it a surprise that the government 
has at last turned its attention to this false philosophizing. With us 
philosophy is not practised as a private art, as it was by the Greeks, but has 


a public place, and should therefore be employed only in the service of the 
state. The government has, up till now, shown such confidence in the 
scholars in this department as to leave the subject matter of philosophy 
wholly in their hands. Here and there, perhaps, has been shown to this 
science not confidence “so much as indifference, and professorships have 
been retained as a matter of tradition. In France, as far as I am aware, the 
professional teaching of metaphysics at least has fallen into desuetude. In 
any case the confidence of the state has been ill requited by the teachers of 
this subject. Or, if we prefer to see in the state not confidence, but 
indifference, the decay of fundamental knowledge must be looked upon as a 
severe penance. Indeed, shallowness is to all appearance most endurable 
and most in harmony with the maintenance of order and peace, when it does 
not touch or hint at any real issue. Hence it would not be necessary to bring 
it under public control, if the state did not require deeper teaching and 
insight, and expect science to satisfy the need. Yet this shallowness, 
notwithstanding its seeming innocence, does bear upon social life, right and 
duty generally, advancing principles which are the very essence of 
superficiality. These, as we have learned so decidedly from Plato, are the 
principles of the Sophists, according to which the basis of right is subjective 
aims and opinions, subjective feeling and private conviction. The result of 
such principles is quite as much the destruction of the ethical system, of the 
upright conscience, of love and right, in private persons, as of public order 
and the institutions of the state. The significance of these facts for the 
authorities will not be obscured by the claim that the holder of these 
perilous doctrines should be trusted, or by the immunity of office. The 
authorities will not be deterred by the demand that they should protect and 
give free play to a theory which strikes at the substantial basis of conduct, 
namely, universal principles; and that they should disregard insolence on 
the ground of its being the exercise of the teacher’s function. To him, to 


whom God gives office, He gives also understanding is a well-worn jest, 
which no one in our time would like to take seriously. In the methods of 
teaching philosophy, which have under the circumstances been reanimated 
by the government, the important element of protection and support cannot 
be ignored. The study of philosophy is in many ways in need of such 
assistance. Frequently in scientific, religious, and other works may be read a 
contempt for philosophy. Some, who have no conspicuous education and 
are total strangers to philosophy, treat it as a cast-off garment. They even 
rail against it, and regard as foolishness and sinful presumption its efforts to 
conceive of God and physical and spiritual nature. They scout its endeavour 
to know the truth. Reason, and again reason, and reason in endless iteration 
is by them accused, despised, condemned. Free expression, also, is given by 
a large number of those, who are supposed to be cultivating scientific 
research, to their annoyance at the unassailable claims of the conception. 
When we, I say, are confronted with such phenomena as these, we are 
tempted to harbour the thought that old traditions of tolerance have fallen 
out of use, and no longer assure to philosophy a place and public 
recognition.3 These presumptuous utterances, which are in vogue in our 
time, are, strange to say, in a measure justified by the shallowness of the 
current philosophy. Yet, on the other hand, they have sprung from the same 
root as that against which they so thanklessly direct their attacks. Since that 
self-named philosophizing has declared that to know the truth is vain, it has 
reduced all matter of thought to the same level, resembling in this way the 
despotism of the Roman Empire, which equalized noble and slave, virtue 
and vice, honour and dishonour, knowledge and ignorance. In such a view 
the conceptions of truth and the laws of ethical observance are simply 
opinions and subjective convictions, and the most criminal principles, 
provided only that they are convictions, are put on a level with these laws. 
Thus, too, any paltry special object, be it never so flimsy, 1s given the same 


value as an interest common to all thinking men and the bonds of the 
established social world. Hence it is for science a piece of good fortune that 
that kind of philosophizing, which might, like scholasticism, have continued 
to spin its notions within itself, has been brought into contact with reality. 
Indeed, such contact was, as we have said, inevitable. The real world is in 
earnest with the principles of right and duty, and in the full light of a 
consciousness of these principles it lives. With this world of reality 
philosophic cob-web spinning has come into open rupture. Now, as to 
genuine philosophy it is precisely its attitude to reality which has been 
misapprehended. Philosophy is, as I have already observed, an inquisition 
into the rational, and therefore the apprehension of the real and present. 
Hence it cannot be the exposition of a world beyond, which is merely a 
castle in the air, having no existence except in the terror of a onesided and 
empty formalism of thought. In the following treatise I have remarked that 
even Plato’s “Republic,” now regarded as the byword for an empty ideal, 
has grasped the essential nature of the ethical observances of the Greeks He 
knew that there was breaking in upon Greek life a deeper principle, which 
could directly manifest itself only as an unsatisfied longing and therefore as 
ruin. Moved by the same longing Plato had to seek help against it but had to 
conceive of the help as coming down from above and hoped at last to have 
found it in an external special form of Greek ethical observance. He 
exhausted himself in contriving how by means of this new society to stem 
the tide of ruin, but succeeded only in injuring more fatally its deeper 
motive, the free infinite personality. Yet he has proved himself to be a great 
mind because the very principle and central distinguishing feature of his 
idea is the pivot upon which the world-wide revolution then in process 


turned: 


What is rational is real; 


And what is real is rational. 


Upon this conviction stand not philosophy only but even every 
unsophisticated consciousness. From it also proceeds the view now under 
contemplation that the spiritual universe is the natural. When reflection, 
feeling, or whatever other form the subjective consciousness may assume, 
regards the present as vanity, and thinks itself to be beyond it and wiser, it 
finds itself in emptiness, and, as it has actuality only in the present, it is 
vanity throughout. Against the doctrine that the idea is a mere idea, figment 
or opinion, philosophy preserves the more profound view that nothing is 
real except the idea. Hence arises the effort to recognize in the temporal and 
transient the substance, which is immanent, and the eternal, which is 
present. The rational is synonymous with the idea, because in realizing 
itself it passes into external existence. It thus appears in an endless wealth 
of forms, figures and phenomena. It wraps its kernel round with a robe of 
many colours, in which consciousness finds itself at home. Through this 
varied husk the conception first of all penetrates, in order to touch the pulse, 
and then feel it throbbing in its external manifestations. To bring to order 
the endlessly varied relations, which constitute the outer appearance of the 
rational essence is not the task of philosophy. Such material is not suitable 
for it, and it can well abstain from giving good advice about these things. 
Plato could refrain from recommending to the nurses not to stand still with 
children, but always to dandle them in their arms. So could Fichte forbear to 
construe, as they say, the supervision of passports to such a point as to 
demand of all suspects that not only a description of them but also their 
photograph, should be inserted in the pass. Philosophy now exhibits no 
trace of such details. These superfine concerns it may neglect all the more 
safely, since it shows itself of the most liberal spirit in its attitude towards 
the endless mass of objects and circumstances. By such a course science 


will escape the hate which is visited upon a multitude of circumstances and 
institutions by the vanity of a better knowledge. In this hate bitterness of 
mind finds the greatest pleasure, as it can in no other way attain to a feeling 
of self-esteem. This treatise, in so far as it contains a political science, is 
nothing more than an attempt to conceive of and present the state as in itself 
rational. As a philosophic writing it must be on its guard against 
constructing a state as it ought to be. Philosophy cannot teach the state what 
it should be, but only how it, the ethical universe, is to be known. 


[dov Pddos, Wod kai 7 TASHA. 
Hic Rhodus, hic saltus. 


To apprehend what is is the task of philosophy, because what is is reason. 
As for the individual, every one is a son of his time; so philosophy also is 
its time apprehended in thoughts. It is just as foolish to fancy that any 
philosophy can transcend its present world, as that an individual could leap 
out of his time or jump over Rhodes. If a theory transgresses its time, and 
builds up a world as it ought to be, it has an existence merely in the unstable 
element of opinion, which gives room to every wandering fancy. With little 
change the above saying would read: 

Here is the rose, here dance. 


The barrier which stands between reason, as self-conscious spirit, and 
reason as present reality, and does not permit spirit to find satisfaction in 
reality, is some abstraction, which is not free to be conceived. To recognize 
reason as the rose in the cross of the present, and to find delight in it, is a 
rational insight which implies reconciliation with reality. This reconciliation 
philosophy grants to those who have felt the inward demand to conceive 
clearly, to preserve subjective freedom while present in substantive reality, 
and yet though possessing this freedom to stand not upon the particular and 


contingent, but upon what is self originated and self-completed. This also is 
the more concrete meaning of what was a moment ago more abstractly 
called the unity of form and content. Form in its most concrete significance 
is reason, as an intellectual apprehension which conceives its object. 
Content, again, is reason as the substantive essence of social order and 
nature. The conscious identity of form and content is the philosophical idea. 
It is a self-assertion, which does honour to man, to recognize nothing in 
sentiment which is not justified by thought. This self-will is a feature of 
modern times, being indeed the peculiar principle of Protestantism. What 
was initiated by Luther as faith in feeling and the witness of the spirit, the 
more mature mind strives to apprehend in conception. In that way it seeks 
to free itself in the present, and so find there itself. It is a celebrated saying 
that a half philosophy leads away from God, while a true philosophy leads 
to God. (It is the same halfness, I say in passing, which regards knowledge 
as an approximation to truth.) This saying is applicable to the science of the 
state. Reason cannot content itself with a mere approximation, something 
which is neither cold not hot, and must be spued out of the mouth. As little 
can it be contented with the cold scepticism that in this world of time things 
go badly, or at best only moderately well, and that we must keep the peace 
with reality, merely because there is nothing better to be had. Knowledge 
creates a much more vital peace. Only one word more concerning the desire 
to teach the world what it ought to be. For such a purpose philosophy at 
least always comes too late. Philosophy, as the thought of the world, does 
not appear until reality has completed its formative process, and made itself 
ready. History thus corroborates the teaching of the conception that only in 
the maturity of reality does the ideal appear as counterpart to the real, 
apprehends the real world in its substance, and shapes it into an intellectual 
kingdom. When philosophy paints its grey in grey, one form of life has 
become old, and by means of grey it cannot be rejuvenated, but only 


known. The owl of Minerva takes its flight only when the shades of night 
are gathering. But it is time to close this preface. As a preface it is its place 
to speak only externally and subjectively of the standpoint of the work 
which it introduces. A philosophical account of the essential content needs a 
scientific and objective treatment. So, too, criticisms, other than those 
which proceed from such a treatment, must be viewed by the author as 
unreflective convictions. Such subjective criticisms must be for him a 
matter of indifference. Berlin, June 25th, 1820. 


Introduction. 


“’QG)- 


1. THE PHILOSOPHIC science of right has as its object the idea of right, 
1.e., the conception of right and the realization of the conception. Note. 
Philosophy has to do with ideas or realized thoughts, and hence not with 
what we have been accustomed to call mere conceptions. It has indeed to 
exhibit the onesidedness and untruth of these mere conceptions, and to 
show that, while that which commonly bears the name “conception,” is only 
an abstract product of the understanding, the true conception alone has 
reality and gives this reality to itself. Everything, other than the reality 
which is established “by the conception, is transient surface existence, 
external accident, opinion, appearance void of essence, untruth, delusion, 
and so forth. Through the actual shape, which it takes upon itself in 
actuality, is the conception itself understood. This shape is the other 
essential element of the idea, and is to be distinguished from the form, 
which exists only as conception. Addition. The conception and its existence 
are two sides, distinct yet united, like soul and body. The body is the same 
life as the soul, and yet the two can be named independently. A soul without 
a body would not be a living thing, and vice versa. Thus the visible 
existence of the conception is its body, just as the body obeys the soul 
which produced it. Seeds contain the tree and its whole power, though they 
are not the tree itself; the tree corresponds accurately to the simple structure 
of the seed. If the body does not correspond to the soul, it is defective. The 
unity of visible existence and conception, of body and soul, is the idea. It is 
not a mere harmony of the two, but their complete interpenetration. There 
lives nothing, which is not in some way idea. The idea of right is freedom, 


which, if it is to be apprehended truly, must be known both in its conception 
and in the embodiment of the conception. 

2. The science of right is a part of philosophy. Hence it must develop the 
idea, which is the reason of an object, out of the conception. It is the same 
thing to say that it must regard the peculiar internal development of the 
thing itself. Since it is a part it has a definite beginning, which is the result 
and truth of what goes before, and this, that goes before, constitutes its so- 
called proof. Hence the origin of the conception of right falls outside of the 
science of right. The deduction of the conception is presupposed in this 
treatise, and is to be considered as already given. Addition. Philosophy 
forms a circle. It has, since it must somehow make a beginning, a primary, 
directly given matter, which is not proved and is not a result. But this 
starting-point is simply relative, since from another point of view it appears 
as a result. Philosophy is a consequence, which does not hang in the air or 
form a directly new beginning, but is self- enclosed. According to the 
formal unphilosophic method of the sciences, definition is the first 
desideratum, as regards, at least, the external scientific form. The positive 
science of right, however, is little concerned with definition, since its 
special aim is to give what it is that is right, and also the particular phases of 
the laws. For this reason it has been said as a warning, Omnis definitio in 
jure civili periculosa; and in fact the more disconnected and contradictory 
the phases of a right are, the less possible is a definition of it. A definition 
should contain only universal features; but these forthwith bring to light 
contradictions, which in the case of law are injustice, in all their nakedness. 
Thus in Roman law, for instance, no definition of man was possible, 
because it excluded the slave. The conception of man was destroyed by the 
fact of slavery. In the same way to have defined property and owner would 
have appeared to be perilous to many relations. But definitions may perhaps 
be derived from etymology, for the reason, principally, that in this way 


special cases are avoided, and a basis is found in the feeling and 
imaginative thought of men. The correctness of a definition would thus 
consist in its agreement with existing ideas. By such a method everything 
essentially scientific is cast aside. As regards the content there is cast aside 
the necessity of the self-contained and self-developed object, and as regards 
the form there is discarded the nature of the conception. In philosophic 
knowledge the necessity of a conception is the main thing, and the process, 
by which it, as a result, has come into being, is the proof and deduction. 
After the content is seen to be necessary independently, the second point is 
to look about for that which corresponds to it in existing ideas and modes of 
speech. But the way in which a conception exists in its truth, and the way it 
presents itself in random ideas not only are but must be different both in 
form and structure. If a notion is not in its content false, the conception can 
be shown to be contained in it and to be already there in its essential traits. 
A notion may thus be raised to the form of a conception. But so little is any 
notion the measure and criterion of an independently necessary and true 
conception, that it must accept truth from the conception, be justified by it, 
and know itself through it. If the method of knowing, which proceeds by 
formal definition, inference and proof, has more or less disappeared, a 
worse one has come to take its place. This new method maintains that ideas, 
as, e.g., the idea of right in all its aspects, are to be directly apprehended as 
mere facts of consciousness, and that natural feeling, or that heightened 
form of it which is known as the inspiration of one’s own breast, is the 
source of right. This method may be the most convenient of all, but it is also 
the most unphilosophic. Other features of this view, referring not merely to 
knowledge but directly to action, need not detain us here. While the first or 
formal method went so far as to require in definition the form of the 
conception, and in proof the form of a necessity of knowledge, the method 
of the intuitive consciousness and feeling takes for its principle the arbitrary 


contingent consciousness of the subject. In this treatise we take for granted 
the scientific procedure of philosophy, which has been set forth in the 
philosophic logic. 


3. Right is positive in general (a) in its form, since it has validity in a state; 
and this established authority is the principle for the knowledge of right. 
Hence we have the positive science of right. (b) On the side of content this 
right receives a positive element (a) through the particular character of a 
nation, the stage of its historical development, and the interconnection of all 
the relations which are necessitated by nature: (b) through the necessity that 
a system of legalized right must contain the application of the universal 
conception to objects and cases whose qualities are given externally. Such 
an application is not the speculative thought or the development of the 
conception, but a subsumption made by the understanding: (g) through the 
ultimate nature of a decision which has become a reality. Note. Philosophy 
at least cannot recognize the authority of feeling, inclination and caprice, 
when they are set in opposition to positive right and the laws. It is an 
accident, external to the nature of positiveright, when force or tyranny 
becomes an element of it. It will be shown later (§§211—214), at what point 
right must become positive. The general phases which are there deduced, 
are here only mentioned, in order to indicate the limit of philosophic right, 
and also to forestall the idea or indeed the demand that by a systematic 
development of right should be produced a law-book, such as would be 
needed by an actual state. — To convert the differences between right of 
nature and positive right, or those between philosophic right and positive 
right, into open antagonism would be a complete misunderstanding. Natural 
right or philosophic right stands to positive right as institutions to pandects. 
With regard to the historical element in positive right, referred to in the 
paragraph, it may be said that the true historical view and genuine 
philosophic standpoint have been presented by Montesquieu. He regards 
legislation and its specific traits not in an isolated and abstract way, but 
rather as a dependent element of one totality, connecting it with all the other 
elements which form the character of a nation and an epoch. In this 


interrelation the various elements receive their meaning and justification. 
The purely historical treatment of the phases of right, as they develop in 
time, and a comparison of their results with existing relations of right have 
their own value; but they are out of place in a philosophic treatise, except in 
so far as the development out of historic grounds coincides with the 
development out of the conception, and the historical exposition and 
justification can be made to cover a justification which is valid in itself and 
independently. This distinction is as manifest as it is weighty. A phase of 
right may be shown to rest upon and follow from the circumstances and 
existing institutions of right, and yet may be absolutely unreasonable and 
void of right. This is the cape in Roman law with many aspects of private 
right, which were the logical results of its interpretation of paternal power 
and of marriage. Further, if the aspects of right are really right and 
reasonable, it is one thing to point out what with regard to them can truly 
take place through the conception, and quite another thing, to portray the 
manner of their appearance in history, along with the circumstances, cases, 
wants and events, which they have called forth Such a demonstration and 
deduction from nearer or more remote historic causes, which is the 
occupation of pragmatic history, is frequently called exposition, or 
preferably conception, under the opinion that in such an indication of the 
historic elements is found all that is essential to a conception of law and 
institutions of right. In point of fact that which 1s truly essential, the 
conception of the matter has not been so much as mentioned. So also we are 
accustomed to hear of Roman or German conceptions of right, and of 
conceptions of right as they are laid down in this or that statute-book, when 
indeed nothing about conceptions can be found in them, but only general 
phases of right, propositions derived from the understanding, general 
maxims, and laws. By neglect of the distinction, just alluded to, the true 
standpoint is obscured and the question of a valid justification is shifted into 


a justification based upon circumstances; results are founded on 
presuppositions, which in themselves are of little value; and in general the 
relative is put in place of the absolute, and external appearance in place of 

the nature of the thing. When the historical vindication substitutes the 
external origin for the origin from the conception, it unconsciously does the 
opposite of what it intends. Suppose that an institution, originating under 
definite circumstances, is shown to be necessary and to answer its purpose, 
and that it accomplishes all that is required of it by the historical standpoint. 
When such a proof is made to stand for a justification of the thing itself, it 
follows that, when the circumstances are removed, the institution has lost its 
meaning and its right. When, e.g., it is sought to support and defend 
cloisters on the grounds that they have served to clear and people the 
wilderness and by teaching and transcribing to preserve scholarship, it 
follows that just in so far as the circumstances are changed, cloisters have 
become aimless and superfluous. In so far as the historic significance, or the 
historical exposition and interpretation of the origin of anything is in 
different spheres at home with the philosophic view of the origin and 
conception of the thing, one might tolerate the other. But, in illustration of 
the fact that they neither here nor in science, preserve this peaceful attitude, 
I quote from Mr. Hugo’s “Lehrbuch der Geschichte des romischen 
Rechts.”4 In this work Mr Hugo says (5th edition §53) that “Cicero praises 
the twelve tables with a side glance at philosophy,” “but the philosopher 
Phavorinus treats them exactly as many a great philosopher since has 
treated positive right.” Mr. Hugo makes the ultimate reply to such a method 
as that of Phavorinus, when he says of him that he “understood the twelve 
tables just as little as the philosophers understood positive right.” — The 
correction of the philosopher Phavorinus by the jurist Sextus Caecilius 
(Gellius. ““Noct. Attic.” xx. 1) expresses the lasting and true principle of the 
justification of that which is in its content merely positive “Non ignoras,” as 


Caecilius felicitously remarks to Phavorinus, “legum opportunitates et 
medelas pro tem-porum moribus, et pro rerum publicarum generibus, ac pro 
utilitatum praesentium rationibus, proque vitiorum, quibus medendum est, 
fervoribus mutari ac flecti, neque uno statu consistere, quin, ut facies coeli 
et maris, ita rerum atque fortunae tempestatibus varientur. Quid salubrius 
visum est rogatione illa Stolonis, etc., quid utilius plebiscite Voconio, etc., 
quid tam necessarium existimatum est, quam lex Licinia, etc.? Omnia 
tamen haec obliterata et operta sunt civitatis opulentia,” etc. These laws are 
positive so far as they have meaning and appropriateness under the 
circumstances, and thus have only an historic value. For this reason they are 
in their nature transient, Whether the legislator or government was wise or 
not in what it did for its own immediate time and circumstances 1s a matter 
quite by itself and is for history to say. History will the more profoundly 
recognize the action of the legislator in proportion as its estimate receives 
support from the philosophic standpoint. From the vindications of the 
twelve tables against the judgment of Phavorinus I shall give further 
examples, because in them Caecilius furnishes an illustration of the fraud 
which is indissolubly bound up with the methods of the understanding and 
its reasonings. He adduces a good reason for a bad thing, and supposes that 
he has in that way justified the thing. Take the horrible law which permitted 
a creditor, after the lapse of a fixed term of respite, to kill a debtor or sell 
him into slavery. Nay, further, if there were several creditors, they were 
permitted to cut pieces off the debtor, and thus divide him amongst them, 
with the proviso that if any one of them should cut off too much or too 
little, no action should be taken against him. It was this clause, it may be 
noticed, which stood Shakespeare’s Shylock in “The Merchant of Venice” 
in such good stead, and was by him most thankfully accepted. Well, for this 
law Caecilius adduces the good argument that by it trust and credit were 
more firmly secured, and also that, by reason of the very horror of the law, 


it never had to be enforced. Not only does he in his want of thought fail to 
observe that by the severity of the law that very intention of securing trust 
and credit was defeated, but he forthwith himself gives an illustration of the 
way in which the disproportionate punishment caused the law to be 
inoperative, namely through the habit of giving false witness. But the 
remark of Mr. Hugo that Phavorinus had not understood the law is not to be 
passed over. Now any school-boy can understand the law just quoted, and 
better than anyone else would Shylock have understood what was to him of 
such advantage. Hence, by “understand” Mr. Hugo must mean that form of 
understanding which consists in bringing to the support of a law a good 
reason. Another failure to understand, asserted by Caecilitus of Phavorinus, 
a philosopher at any rate may without blushing acknowledge: jumentum, 
which without any arcera was the only legal way to bring a sick man to 
court as a witness, was held to mean not only a horse but also a carriage or 
wagon. Further on in this law Caecilius found more evidence of the 
excellence and accuracy of the old statutes, which for the purpose of non- 
suiting a sick man at court distinguished not only between a horse and a 
wagon, but also, as Caecilius explains, between a wagon covered and 
cushioned and one not so comfortably equipped. Thus one would have the 
choice between utter severity on one side, and on the other senseless details. 
But to exhibit fully the absurdity of these laws and the pedantic defence 
offered in their behalf would give rise to an invincible repugnance to all 
scholarship of that kind. But in his manual Mr. Hugo speaks also of 
rationality in connection with Roman law, and I have been struck with the 
following remarks. He first of all treats of the epoch extending from the 
origin of the Republic to the twelve tables (§§38, 39), noticing that in Rome 
people had many wants, and were compelled in their labour to use draught 
animals and beasts of burden, as we ourselves do, and that the ground was 
an alternation of hill and valley, and that the city was set upon a hill, etc. 


These statements might, perhaps, have answered to the sense of 
Montesquieu’s thought, though in them it would be well-nigh impossible to 
find his genius. But after these preliminary paragraphs, he goes on to say in 

§40, that the condition of the law was still very far from satisfying the 
highest demands of reason. This remark is wholly in place, as the Roman 
family-right, slavery, etc., give no satisfaction to the smallest demands of 

reason. Yet when discussing the succeeding epochs, Mr. Hugo forgets to tell 
us in what particulars, if any, the Roman law has satisfactorily met the 
highest demands of reason. Still of the classic jurists, who flourished in the 
era of the greatest expansion of Roman law as a science, it 1s said ($289) 
that “it has been long since been observed that the Roman jurists were 
educated in philosophy,” but “few know” (more will know now through the 
numerous editions of Mr. Hugo’s manual) “that there is no class of writers, 
who, as regards deduction from principles, deserved to be placed beside the 
mathematicians, and also, as regards the quite remarkable way in which 
they develop their conceptions, beside the modern founder of meta-physic; 
as voucher for this assertion is the notable fact that nowhere do so many 
trichotomies occur as in the classic jurists and in Kant.” This form of logical 
reasoning,extolled by Leibnitz, is certainly an essential feature of the 
science of right, as it is of mathematics and every other intelligible science; 
but the logical procedure of the mere understanding, spoken of by Mr. 
Hugo, has nothing to do with the satisfaction of the claims of reason and 
with philosophic science. Moreover, the very lack of logical procedure, 
which is characteristic of the Roman jurists and praetors, is to be esteemed 
as one of their chief virtues, since by means of it they obviated the 
consequences of unrighteous and horrible institutions. Through their want 
of logic they were compelled callide to put sense into mere verbal 
distinctions, as they did when they identified Bonorum possessio with 


inheritance, and also into silly evasions, for silliness is a defect of logic, in 


order to save the letter of the tables, as was done in the fictio or UPTOKPLTS 
that a filia patroni was a filius (Heinecc. “Antiq-Rom.,” Lib. 1. tit. 11. §24). 

But it is absurd to place the classic jurists, with their use of trichotomy, 

along with Kant, and in that way to discern in them the promise of the 

development of conceptions. 

4. The territory of right is in general the spiritual, and its more definite 
place and origin is the will, which is free. Thus freedom constitutes the 
substance and essential character of the will, and the system of right is the 
kingdom of actualized freedom. It is the world of spirit which is produced 
out of itself, and is a second nature. Addition. — Freedom of will is best 
explained by reference to physical nature. Freedom is a fundamental phase 
of will, as weight is of bodies. When it is said that matter is heavy, it might 
be meant that the predicate is an accident; but such is not the case, for in 
matter there 1s nothing which has not weight; in fact, matter is weight. That 
which is heavy constitutes the body, and is the body. Just so is it with 
freedom and the will; that which is free is the will. Will without freedom is 
an empty word, and freedom becomes actual only as will, as subject. A 
remark may also be made as to the connection of willing and thinking. 
Spirit, in general, is thought, and by thought man is distinguished from the 
animal. But we must not imagine that man is on one side thinking and on 
another side willing, as though he had will in one pocket and thought in 
another. Such an idea is vain. The distinction between thought and will is 
only that between a theoretical and a practical relation. They are not two 
separate faculties. The will is a special way of thinking; it is thought 
translating itself into reality; it is the impulse of thought to give itself 
reality. The distinction between thought and will may be expressed in this 
way. When I think an object, I make of it a thought, and take from it the 
sensible. Thus I make of it something which is essentially and directly 
mine. Only in thought am I self-contained. Conception is the penetration of 


the object, which is then no longer opposed to me. From it I have taken its 
own peculiar nature, which it had as an independent object in opposition to 
me. As Adam said to Eve, “thou art flesh of my flesh and bone of my 
bone,” so says the spirit, “This object is spirit of my spirit, and all alienation 
has disappeared.” Any idea is a universalizing, and this process belongs to 
thinking. To make something universal is to think. The “I” is thought and 
the universal. When I say “I,” I let fall all particularity of character, natural 
endowment, knowledge, age. The I is empty, a point and simple, but in its 
simplicity active. The gaily coloured world is before me; I stand opposed to 
it, and in this relation I cancel and transcend the opposition, and make the 
content my own. The I is at home in the world, when it knows it, and still 
more when it has conceived it. So much for the theoretical relation. The 
practical, on the other hand, begins with thinking, with the I itself. It thus 
appears first of all as placed in opposition, because it exhibits, as it were, a 
separation. As I am practical, I am active; I act and determine myself; and 
to determine myself means to set up a distinction. But these distinctions are 
again mine, my own determinations come to me; and the ends are mine, to 
which I am impelled. Even when I let these distinctions and determinations 
go, setting them in the so-called external world, they remain mine. They are 
that which I have done and made, and bear the trace of my spirit. That is the 
distinction to be drawn between the theoretical and the practical relations. 
And now the connection of the two must be also stated. The theoretical is 
essentially contained in the practical. Against the idea that the two are 
separate runs the fact that man has no will without intelligence. The will 
holds within itself the theoretical, the will determines itself, and this 
determination is in the first instance internal. That which I will I place 
before my mind, and it is an object for me. The animal acts according to 
instinct, 1s impelled by something internal, and so is also practical. But it 
has no will, because it cannot place before its mind what it desires. 


Similarly man cannot use his theoretic faculty or think without will, for in 
thinking we are active. The content of what is thought receives, indeed, the 
form of something existing, but this existence is occasioned by our activity 
and by it established. These distinctions of theoretical and practical are 
inseparable; they are one and the same; and in every activity, whether of 
thought or will, both these elements are found. It is worth while to recall the 
older way of proceeding with regard to the freedom of the will. First of all, 
the idea of the will was assumed, and then an effort was made to deduce 
from it and establish a definition of the will. Next, the method of the older 
empirical psychology was adopted, and different perceptions and general 
phenomena of the ordinary consciousness were collected, such as remorse, 
guilt, and the like, on the ground that these could be explained only as 
proceeding out of a will that is free. Then from these phenomena was 
deduced the so-called proof that the will is free. But it is more convenient to 
take a short cut and hold that freedom is given as a fact of consciousness, 
and must be believed in. The nature of the will and of freedom, and the 
proof that the will is free, can be shown, as has already been observed (§2), 
only in connection with the whole. The ground principles of the premises 
— that spirit is in the first instance intelligence, and that the phases, through 
which it passes in its development, namely from feeling, through 
imaginative thinking to thought, are the way by which it produces itself as 
will, which, in turn, as the practical spirit in general, is the most direct truth 
of intelligence — I have presented in my “Encyclopaedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences” (Heidelberg, 1817), and hope some day to be able 
to give of them a more complete exposition. There is, to my mind, so much 
the more need for me to give my contribution to, as I hope, the more 
thorough knowledge of the nature of spirit, since, as I have there said, it 
would be difficult to find a philosophic science in a more neglected and evil 
plight than is that theory of spirit, which is commonly called psychology. 


Some elements of the conception of will, resulting from the premises 
enumerated above are mentioned in this and the following paragraphs. As to 
these, appeal may moreover be made to every individual to see them in his 
own self-consciousness. Everyone will, in the first place, find in himself the 
ability to abstract himself from all that he is, and in this way prove himself 
able of himself to set every content within himself, and thus have in his own 
consciousness an illustration of all the subsequent phases. 

5. The will contains (a) the element of pure indeterminateness, 1.e., the 
pure doubling of the I back in thought upon itself. In this process every 
limit or content, present though it be directly by way of nature, as in want, 
appetite or impulse, or given in any specific way, is dissolved. Thus we 
have the limitless infinitude of absolute abstraction, or universality, the pure 
thought of itself. Note. Those who treat thinking and willing as two special, 
peculiar, and separate faculties, and, further, look upon thought as 
detrimental to the will, especially the good will, show from the very start 
that they know nothing of the nature of willing — a remark which we shall 
be called upon to make a number of times upon the same attitude of mind. 
The will on one side is the possibility of abstraction from every aspect in 
which the I finds itself or has set itself up. It reckons any content as a limit, 
and flees from it. This is one of the forms of the self-direction of the will, 
and is by imaginative thinking insisted upon as of itself freedom. It is the 
negative side of the will, or freedom as apprehended by the understanding. 
This freedom is that of the void, which has taken actual shape, and is stirred 
to passion. It, while remaining purely theoretical, appears in Hindu religion 
as the fanaticism of pure contemplation; but becoming actual it assumes 
both in politics and religion the form of a fanaticism, which would destroy 
the established social order, remove all individuals suspected of desiring 
any kind of order, and demolish any organization which then sought to rise 
out of the ruins Only in devastation does the negative will feel that it has 


reality. It intends, indeed, to bring to pass some positive social condition, 
such as universal equality or universal religious life. But in fact it does not 
will the positive reality of any such condition, since that would carry in its 
train a system, and introduce a separation by way of institutions and 
between individuals. But classification and objective system attain self 
consciousness only by destroying negative freedom. Negative freedom is 
actuated by a mere solitary abstract idea, whose realization is nothing but 
the fury of desolation. Addition. This phase of will implies that I break 
loose from everything, give up all ends, and bury myself in abstraction. It is 
man alone who can let go everything, even life. He can commit suicide, an 
act impossible for the animal, which always remains only negative, abiding 
in a state foreign to itself, to which it must merely get accustomed. Man is 
pure thought of himself, and only in thinking has he the power to give 
himself universality and to extinguish in himself all that is particular and 
definite. Negative freedom, or freedom of the understanding, is onesided, 
yet as this one-sidedness contains an essential feature, it is not to be 
discarded. But the defect of the understanding is that it exalts its 
onesidedness to the sole and highest place. This form of freedom frequently 
occurs in history. By the Hindus, e.g., the highest freedom is declared to be 
persistence in the consciousness of one’s simple identity with himself, to 
abide in the empty space of one’s own inner being, like the colourless light 
of pure intuition, and to renounce every activity of life, every purpose and 
every idea. In this way man becomes Brahma; there is no longer any 
distinction between finite man and Brahma, every difference having been 
swallowed up in this universality. A more concrete manifestation of this 
freedom is the fanaticism of political and religious life. Of this nature was 
the terrible epoch of the French Revolution, by which all distinctions in 
talent and authority were to have been superseded. In this time of upheaval 


and commotion any specific thing was intolerable. Fanaticism wills an 


abstraction and not an articulate association. It finds all distinctions 
antagonistic to its indefiniteness, and supersedes them. Hence in the French 
Revolution the people abolished the institutions which they themselves had 
set up, since every institution is inimical to the abstract self-consciousness 
of equality. 

6. (b) The I is also the transition from blank indefiniteness to the distinct 
and definite establishment of a definite content and object, whether this 
content be given by nature or produced out of the conception of spirit. 
Through this establishment of itself as a definite thing the I becomes a 
reality. This is the absolute element of the finitude or specialization of the I. 
Note. This second element in the characterization of the I is just as negative 
as the first, since it annuls and replaces the first abstract negativity. As the 
particular is contained in the universal, so this second phase is contained 
already in the first, and is only an establishing of what the first is implicitly. 
The first phase, if taken independently, is not the true infinitude, 1.e., the 
concrete universal, or the conception, but limited and one-sided. In that it is 
the abstraction from all definite character, it has a definite character. Its 
abstract and one-sided nature constitutes its definite character, its defect and 
finitude. The distinct characterization of these two phases of the I is found 
in the philosophy of Fichte as also in that of Kant. Only, in the exposition of 
Fichte the I, when taken as unlimited, as it 1s in the first proposition of his 
“Wissenschaftslehre,” 1s merely positive. It is the universally and identity 
made by the understanding. Hence this abstract I is in its independence to 
be taken as the truth, to which by way of mere addition comes in the second 
proposition, the limitation, or the negative in general, whether it be in the 
form of a given external limit or of an activity of the I. To apprehend the 
negative as immanent in the universal or self-identical, and also as in the I, 
was the next step, which speculative philosophy had to make. Of this want 
they have no presentiment, who like Fichte never apprehend that the infinite 


and finite are, if separated, abstract, and must be seen as immanent one in 
the other. Addition. This second element makes its appearance as the 
opposite of the first; it is to be understood in its general form: it belongs to 
freedom but does not constitute the whole of it. Here the I passes over from 
blank in-determinateness to the distinct establishment of a specific character 
as a content or object. I do not will merely, but I will something. Such a 
will, as is analysed in the preceding paragraph, wills only the abstract 
universal, and therefore wills nothing. Hence it is not a will. The particular 
thing, which the will wills is a limitation, since the will, in order to be a 
will, must in general limit itself. Limit or negation consists in the will 
willing something. Particularizing is thus as a rule named finitude. Ordinary 
reflection holds the first element, that of the indefinite, for the absolute and 
higher, and the limited for a mere negation of this indefiniteness. But this 
indefiniteness is itself only a negation, in contrast with the definite and 
finite. The I is solitude and absolute negation. The indefinite will is thus 
quite as much one-sided as the will, which continues merely in the definite. 
7. (g) The will is the unity of these two elements. It is particularity 
turned back within itself and thus led back to universality; it is 
individuality; it is the self-direction of the I. Thus at one and the same time 
it establishes itself as its own negation, that is to say, as definite and limited, 
and it also abides by itself, in its self-identity and universality, and in this 
position remains purely self-enclosed. The I determines itself in so far as it 
is the reference of negativity to itself; and yet in this self reference it is 
indifferent to its own definite character. This it knows as its own, that is, as 
an ideal or a mere possibility, by which it is not bound, but rather exists in it 
merely because it establishes itself there. This is the freedom of the will, 
constituting its conception or substantive reality. It is its gravity, as it were, 
just as gravity is the substantive reality of a body. Note. Every self- 
consciousness knows itself as at once universal, or the possibility of 


abstracting itself from everything definite, and as particular, with a fixed 
object, content or aim. These two elements, however, are only abstractions. 
The concrete and true, — and all that is true is concrete, — is the 
universality, to which the particular is at first opposed, but, when it has been 
turned back into itself, is in the end made equal. This unity is individuality, 
but it is not a simple unit as is the individuality of imaginative thought, but 
a unit in terms of the conception (“Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical 
Sciences,” §§112—114). In other words, this individuality is properly 
nothing else than the conception. The first two elements of the will, that it 
can abstract itself from everything, and that it is definite through either its 
own activity or something else, are easily admitted and comprehended, 
because in their separation they are untrue, and characteristic of the mere 
understanding. But into the third, the true and speculative — and all truth, 
as far as it is conceived, must be thought speculatively — the understanding 
declines to venture, always calling the conception the inconceivable. The 
proof and more detailed explanation of this inmost reserve of speculation, 
of infinitude as the negativity which refers itself to itself, and of this 
ultimate source of all activity, life and consciousness, belong to logic, as the 
purely speculative philosophy. Here it can be noticed only in passing that, in 
the sentences, “The will is universal,” “The will directs itself,” the will is 
already regarded as presupposed subject or substratum; but it is not 
something finished and universal before it determines itself, nor yet before 
this determination is superseded and idealized. It is will only when its 
activity is self-occasioned, and it has returned into itself. Addition. What we 
properly call will contains the two above-mentioned elements. The I is, first 
of all, as such, pure activity, the universal which is by itself. Next this 
universal determines itself, and so far is no longer by itself, but establishes 
itself as another, and ceases to be the universal. The third step is that the 
will, while in this limitation, 1.e., in this other, is by itself. While it limits 


itself, 1t yet remains with itself, and does not lose its hold of the universal. 
This is, then, the concrete conception of freedom, while the other two 
elements have been thoroughly abstract and one-sided. But this concrete 
freedom we already have in the form of perception, as in friendship and 
love. Here a man is not onesided, but limits himself willingly in reference to 
another, and yet in this limitation knows himself as himself. In this 
determination he does not feel himself determined, but in the contemplation 
of the other as another has the feeling of himself. Freedom also lies neither 
in indeterminateness nor in determinateness, but in both. The wilful man 
has a will which limits itself wholly to a particular object, and if he has not 
this will, he supposes himself not to be free. But the will is not bound to a 
particular object, but must go further, for the nature of the will is not to be 
one-sided and confined. Free will consists in willing a definite object, but in 
so doing to be by itself and to return again into the universal. 

8. If we define this particularizing (b $6) further, we reach a distinction 
in the forms of the will, (a) In so far as the definite character of the will 
consists in the formal opposition of the subjective to the objective or 
external direct existence, we have the formal will as a self consciousness; 
which finds an outer world before it. The process by which individuality 
turns back in its definiteness into itself, is the translation of the subjective 
end, through the intervention of an activity and a means, into objectivity. In 
the absolute spirit, in which all definite character is thoroughly its own and 
true (“Encyclop.” §363), consciousness is only one side, namely, the 
manifestation or appearance of the will, a phase which does not require 
detailed consideration here. Addition. The consideration of the definite 
nature of the will belongs to the understanding, and is not in the first 
instance speculative. The will as a whole, not only in the sense of its 
content, but also in the sense of its form, is determined. Determinate 


character on the side of form is the end, and the execution of the end. The 


end is at first merely something internal to me and subjective, but it is to be 
also objective and to cast away the defect of mere subjectivity. It may be 
asked, why it has this defect. When that which is deficient does not at the 
same time transcend its defect, the defect is for it not a defect at all. The 
animal is to us defective, but not for itself. The end, in so far as it is at first 
merely ours, is for us a defect, since freedom and will are for us the unity of 
subjective and objective. The end must also be established as objective; but 
does not in that way attain a new one-sided character, but rather its 
realization. 9 (b). In so far as the definite phases of will are its own peculiar 
property or its particularization turned back into itself, they are content. 
This content, as content of the will, is for it, by virtue of the form given in 
(a), an end, which exists on its inner or subjective side as the imaginative 
will, but by the operation of the activity, which converts the subjective into 
the objective, it is realized, completed end. 

10. The content or determinate phase of will is in the first instance direct 
or immediate. Then the will is free only in itself or for us, 1.¢e., it is the will 
in its conception. Only when it has itself as an object is it also for itself, and 
its implicit freedom becomes realized. Note. At this standpoint the finite 
implies that whatever is in itself, or according to its conception, has an 
existence or manifestation different from what it is for itself. For example 
the abstract separateness of nature is in itself space, but for itself time. Here, 
two things are to be observed, (1) that because the truth is the idea, when 
any object or phase is apprehended only as it is in itself or in conception, it 
is not as yet apprehended in its truth, and yet (2) that, whatever exists as 
conception or in itself, at the same time exists, and this existence is a 
peculiar form of the object, as e.g. space. The separation of existence-in- 
itself or implicit existence from existence-for-itself or explicit existence is a 
characteristic of the finite, and constitutes its appearance or merely external 
reality. An example of this is to hand in the separation of the natural will 


from formal right. The understanding adheres to mere implicit existence, 
and in accordance with this position calls freedom a capacity, since it is at 
this point only a possibility. But the understanding regards this phase as 
absolute and perennial, and considers the relation of the will to what it wills 
or reality as an application to a given material, which does not belong to the 
essence of freedom. In this way the understanding occupies itself with mere 
abstractions, and not with the idea and truth. Addition. The will, which is 
will only according to the conception, is free implicitly, but 1s at the same 
time not free. To be truly free, it must have a truly fixed content; then it is 
explicitly free, has freedom for its object, and is freedom. What is at first 
merely in conception, 1.e., implicit, is only direct and natural, We are 
familiar with this in pictorial thought also. The child is implicitly a man, at 
first has reason implicitly, and is at first the possibility of reason and 
freedom. He is thus free merely according to the conception. That which is 
only implicit does not yet exist in actuality. A man, who is implicitly 
rational, must create himself by working through and out of himself and by 
reconstructing himself within himself, before he can become also explicitly 
rational. 

11. The will, which is at first only implicitly free, is the direct or natural 
will. The distinctive phases, which the self-determining conception sets up 
in the will, appear in the direct will, as a directly present content. They are 
impulses, appetites, inclinations, by which the will finds itself determined 
by nature. Now this content, with all its attendant phases, proceeds from the 
rationality of the will, and is therefore implicitly rational; but let loose in its 
immediate directness it has not as yet the form of rationality. The content is 
indeed for me and my own, but the form and the content are yet different. 
The will is thus in itself finite. Note. Empirical psychology enumerates and 
describes these impulses and inclinations, and the wants which are based 
upon them. It takes, or imagines that it takes this material from experience, 


and then seeks to classify it in the usual way. It will be stated below, what 
the objective side of impulse is, and what impulse is in its truth, apart from 
the form of irrationality which it has as an impulse, and also what shape it 
assumes when it reaches existence. Addition. Impulse, appetite, inclination 
are possessed by the animal also, but it has not will; it must obey impulse, if 
there is no external obstacle. Man, however, is the completely 
undetermined, and stands above impulse, and may fix and set it up as his. 
Impulse is in nature, but it depends on my will whether I establish it in the I. 
Nor can the will be unconditionally called to this action by the fact that the 
impulse lies in nature. 

12. The system of this content, as it occurs directly in the will, exists 
only as a multitude or multiplicity of impulses, every one of which is mine 
in a general way along with others, but is at the same time universal and 
undetermined, having many objects and ways of satisfaction. The will, by 
giving itself in this two-fold indefiniteness the form of individuality (§7), 
resolves, and only as resolving 1s it actual. Note. Instead of to “resolve,” 1.e. 
to supersede the indefinite condition in which a content is merely possible, 
our language has the expression “decide” (“unfold itself’). The 
indeterminate condition of the will, as neutral but infinitely fruitful germ of 
all existence, contains within itself its definite character and ends, and 
brings them forth solely out of itself. 

13. By resolution will fixes itself as the will of a definite individual, and 
as thereby distinguishing itself’ from another. However apart from this 
finite character which it has as consciousness (§8), the immediate will is in 
virtue of the distinction between its form and its content formal. Hence its 
resolution as such 1s abstract, and its content is not yet the content and work 
of its freedom. Note. To the intelligence, as thinking, the object or content 
remains universal; the intelligence retains the form merely of a universal 


activity. Now the universal signifies in will that which is mine, 1.e. it is 


individuality. And yet, also, the direct and formal will is abstract; its 
individuality is not yet filled with its free universality. Hence at the 
beginning the peculiar finitude of the intelligence is in will, and only by 
exalting itself again to thought and giving itself intrinsic universality does 
the will transcend the distinction of form and content and make itself 
objective infinite will. It is therefore a misunderstanding of the nature of 
thought and will to suppose that in the will man is infinite, while in thought 
and even in reason he is limited. In so far as thought and will are still 
distinct, the reverse is rather the case, and thinking reason, when it becomes 
will, assigns itself to finitude. Addition. A will which resolves nothing, is 
not an actual will; that which is devoid of definite character never reaches a 
volition. The reason for hesitation may lie in a sensitiveness, which is aware 
that in determining itself it is engaged with what is finite, is assigning itself 
a limit, and abandoning its infinity; 1t may thus hold to its decision not to 
renounce the totality which it intends. Such a feeling is dead, even when it 
aims to be something beautiful. “Who will be great,” says Goethe, “must be 
able to limit himself.” By volition alone man enters actuality, however 
distasteful it may be to him; for indolence will not desert its own self- 
brooding, in which it clings to a universal possibility. But possibility is not 
yet actuality. Hence the will, which is secure simply of itself, does not as 
yet lose itself in any definite reality. 

14. The finite will, which has merely from the standpoint of form 
doubled itself back upon itself, and has become the infinite and self 
secluded I (§5), stands above its content of different impulses and also 
above the several ways by which they are realized and satisfied. At the 
same time, as it is only formally infinite, it is confined to this very content 
as the decisive feature of its nature and external actuality, although it is 
undetermined and not confined to one content rather than another (§§6, 11). 
As to the return of the I into itself such a will is only a possible will, which 


may or may not be mine, and the I is only the possibility of deputing itself 
to this or that object. Hence amongst these definite phases, which in this 
light are for the I external, the will chooses. 

15. Freedom of the will is in this view of it caprice, in which are 
contained both a reflection, which is free and abstracted from everything, 
and a dependence upon a content or matter either internally or externally 
provided. Since the content is in itself or implicitly necessary as an end, and 
in opposition to this reflection is a definite possibility, caprice, when it is 
will, is in its nature contingent. Note. The usual idea of freedom is that of 
caprice. It is a midway stage of reflection between the will as merely natural 
impulse and the will as free absolutely. When it is said that freedom as a 
general thing consists in doing what one likes, such an idea must be taken to 
imply an utter lack of developed thought, containing as yet not even a 
suspicion of what is meant by the absolutely free will, right, the ethical 
system, etc. Reflection, being the formal universality and unity of self- 
consciousness, is the will’s abstract certitude of its freedom, but it is not yet 
the truth of it, because it has not as yet itself for content and end; the 
subjective side is still different from the objective. Thus the content in such 
a case remains purely and completely finite. Caprice, instead of being will 
in its truth, is rather will in its contradiction. In the controversy carried on, 
especially at the time of the metaphysic of Wolf, as to whether the will is 
really free, or our consciousness of its freedom is a delusion, it was this 
caprice which was in the minds of both parties. Against the certitude of 
abstract self-direction, determinism rightly opposed a content, which was 
externally presented, and not being contained in this certitude came from 
without. It did not matter whether this “without” were impulse, imagination, 
or in general a consciousness so filled that the content was not the peculiar 
possession of the self-determining activity as such. Since only the formal 


element of free self-direction is immanent in caprice, while the other 


element is something given to it from without, to take caprice as freedom 
may fairly be named a delusion. Freedom in every philosophy of reflection, 
whether it be the Kantian or the Eriesian, which is the Kantian 
superficialized, is nothing more than this formal self-activity. Addition. 
Since I have the possibility of determining myself in this or that way, since I 
have the power of choice, I possess caprice, or what is commonly called 
freedom. This choice is due to the universality of the will, enabling me to 
make my own this thing or another. This possession is a particular content, 
which is therefore not adequate to me, but separated from me, and is mine 
only in possibility; just as I am the possibility of bringing myself into 
coincidence with it. Hence choice is due to the indeterminateness of the I, 
and to the determinateness of a content. But as to this content the will is not 
free, although it has in itself formally the side of infinitude. No such content 
corresponds to will; in no content can it truly find itself. In caprice it is 
involved that the content is not formed by the nature of my will, but by 
contingency. I am dependent upon this content. This is the contradiction 
contained in caprice. Ordinary man believes that he is free, when he is 
allowed to act capriciously, but precisely in caprice is it inherent that he is 
not free. When I will the rational, I do not act as a particular individual but 
according to the conception of ethical observance in general. In an ethical 
act I establish not myself but the thing. A man, who acts perversely, exhibits 
particularity. The rational is the highway on which every one travels, and no 
one is specially marked. When a great artist finishes a work we say: “It 
must be so.” The particularity of the artist has wholly disappeared and the 
work shows no mannerism. Phidias has no mannerism; the statue itself lives 
and moves. But the poorer is the artist, the more easily we discern himself, 
his particularity and caprice. If we adhere to the consideration that in 
caprice a man can will what he pleases, we have certainly freedom of a 


kind; but again, if we hold to the view that the content is given, then man 
must be determined by it, and in this light is no longer free. 

16. What is resolved upon and chosen (§14) the will may again give up 
($5). Yet, even with the possibility of transcending any other content which 
it may substitute, and of proceeding in this way ad infinitum, the will does 
not advance beyond finitude, because every content in turn is different from 
the form and is finite. The opposite aspect, namely in determinateness, 
irresolution or abstraction, is also one-sided. 

17. Since the contradiction involved in caprice ($15) is the dialectic of 
the impulses and inclinations, it is manifested in their mutual antagonism. 
The satisfaction of one demands the subjection and sacrifice of the 
satisfaction of another. Since an impulse is merely the simple tendency of 
its own essential nature, and has no measure in itself, to subject or sacrifice 
the satisfaction of any impulse is a contingent decision of caprice. In such a 
case caprice may act upon the calculation as to which impulse will bring the 
greater satisfaction, or may have some other similar purpose. Addition. 
Impulses and inclinations are in the first instance the content of will, and 
only reflection transcends them. But these impulses are self-directing, 
crowding upon and jostling one another, and all seeking to be satisfied. To 
set all but one in the background, and put myself into this one, is to limit 
and distort myself, since I, in so doing, renounce my universality, which is a 
system of all the impulses. Just as little help is found in a mere 
subordination of them, a course usually followed by the understanding. 
There is available no criterion by which to make such an arrangement, and 
hence the demand for a subordination is usually sustained by tedious and 
irrelevant allusions to general sayings. 

18. With regard to the moral estimate of impulses, dialectic appears in 
this form. The phases of the direct or natural will are immanent and 
positive, and thus good. Hence man is by nature good. But natural 


characteristics, since they are opposed to freedom and the conception of the 
spirit, and are, hence, negative, must be eradicated. Thus man is by nature 
evil. To decide for either view is a matter of subjective caprice. Addition. 
The Christian doctrine that man is by nature evil is loftier than the opposite 
that he is naturally good, and is to be interpreted philosophically in this 
way. Man as spirit is a free being, who need not give way to impulse. Hence 
in his direct and unformed condition, man is in a situation in which he 
ought not to be, and he must free himself. This is the meaning of the 
doctrine of original sin, without which Christianity would not be the 
religion of freedom. 

19. In the demand that impulses must be purified is found the general 
idea that they must be freed from the form of direct subjection to nature, 
and from a content that is subjective and contingent, and must be restored to 
their substantive essence. The truth contained in this indefinite demand is 
that impulses should be phases of will in a rational system. To apprehend 
them in this way as proceeding from the conception is the content of the 
science of right. Note. The content of this science may, in all its several 
elements, right, property, morality, family, state, be represented in this way, 
that man has by nature the impulse to right, the impulse to property, to 
morality, to sexual love, and to social life. If instead of this form, which 
belongs to empirical psychology, a philosophic form be preferred, it may be 
obtained cheap from what in modern times was reputed and still 1s reputed 
to be philosophy. He will then say that man finds in himself as a fact of 
consciousness that he wills right, property, the state, etc. Later will be given 
still another form of the content which appears here in the shape of 
impulses, that, namely, of duties. 

20. The reflection which is brought to bear upon impulses, placing them 
before itself, estimating them, comparing them with one another, and 


contrasting them with their means and consequences, and also with a whole 


of satisfaction, namely happiness, brings the formal universal to this 
material, and in an external way purifies it of its crudity and barbarism. This 
propulsion by the universality of thought is the absolute worth of 
civilization (§187). Addition. In happiness thought has already the upper 
hand with the force of natural impulse, since it is not satisfied with what is 
momentary, but requires happiness as a whole. This happiness is dependent 
upon civilization to the extent to which civilization confirms the universal. 
But in the ideal of happiness there are two elements. There is (1) a universal 
that is higher than all particulars; yet, as the content of this universal is in 
turn only universal pleasure, there arises once more the individual, 
particular and finite, and retreat must be made to impulse; (2) Since the 
content of happiness lies in the subjective perception of each individual, this 
universal end is again particular; nor is there present in it any true unity of 
content and form. 

21. But the truth of this formal universality, which taken by itself is 
undetermined and finds definite character in externally given material, is 
the self-directing universality which is will or freedom. Since the will has as 
its object, content and end, universality itself, and thus assumes the form of 
the infinite, it is free not only in itself or implicitly, but for itself or 
explicitly. It is the true idea. Note. The self-consciousness of the will in the 
form of appetite or impulse is sensible, the sensible in general indicating the 
externality of self-consciousness, or that condition in which self- 
consciousness is outside of itself. Now this sensible side is one of the two 
elements of the reflecting will, and the other is the abstract universality of 
thought. But the absolute will has as its object the will itself as such in its 
pure universality. In this universality the directness of the natural will is 
superseded, and so also is the private individuality which is produced by 
reflection and infects the natural condition. But to supersede these and lift 
them into the universal, constitutes the activity or thought. Thus the self- 


consciousness, which purifies its object, content or end, and exalts it to 
universality, is thought carrying itself through into will. It is at this point 
that it becomes clear that the will is true and free only as thinking 
intelligence. The slave knows not his essence, his infinitude, his freedom; 
he does not know himself in his essence, and not to know himself is not to 
think himself. The self-consciousness, which by thought apprehends that 
itself is essence, and thus puts away from itself the accidental and untrue, 
constitutes the principle of right, morality, and all forms of ethical 
observance. They who, in speaking philosophically of right, morality, and 
ethical observance, would exclude thought and turn to feeling, the heart, the 
breast, and inspiration, express the deepest contempt for thought and 
science. And science itself, overwhelmed with despair and utter insipidity, 
makes barbarism and absence of thought a principle, and so far as in it lay 
robbed men of all truth, dignity, and worth. Addition. In philosophy truth is 
had when the conception corresponds to reality. A body is the reality, and 
soul is the conception. Soul and body should be adequate to each other. A 
dead man is still an existence, but no longer a true existence; it is a reality 
void of conception. For that reason the dead body decays. So with the true 
will; that which it wills, namely, its content, is identical with it, and so 
freedom wills freedom. 

22. The will which exists absolutely is truly infinite, because its object 
being the will itself, is for it not another or a limitation. In the object the 
will has simply reverted into itself. Moreover, it is not mere possibility, 
capacity, potentiality (potentia), but infinitely actual (infinitum actu), 
because the reality of the conception or its visible externality is internal to 
itself. Note. Hence when the free will is spoken of without the qualification 
of absolute freedom, only the capacity of freedom is meant, or the natural 
and finite will ($11), and, notwithstanding all words and opinions to the 
contrary, not the free will. Since the understanding comprehends the infinite 


only in its negative aspect, and hence as a beyond, it thinks to do the infinite 
all the more honour the farther it removes it into the vague distance, and the 
more it takes it as a foreign thing. In free will the true infinite is present and 
real; it is itself the actually present self-contained idea. Addition. The 
infinite has rightly been represented as a circle. The straight line goes out 
farther and farther, and symbolizes the merely negative and bad infinite, 
which, unlike the true, does not return into itself. The free will is truly 
infinite, for it is not a mere possibility or disposition. Its external reality is 
its own inner nature, itself. 

23. Only in this freedom is the will wholly by itself, because it refers to 
nothing but itself, and all dependence upon any other thing falls away. The 
will is true, or rather truth itself, because its character consists in its being in 
its manifested reality, or correlative opposite, what it is in its conception. In 
other words, the pure conception has the perception or intuition of itself as 
its end and reality. 

24. The will is universal, because in it all limitation and particular 
individuality are superseded. These one-sided phases are found only in the 
difference between the conception and its object or content, or, from 
another standpoint, in the difference between the conscious independent 
existence of the subject, and the will’s implicit, or self-involved existence, 
or between its excluding and concluding individuality, and its universality. 
Note. The different phases of universality are tabulated in the logic 
(“Encyclop. of the Phil. Sciences,” §§118—-126). Imaginative thinking 
always takes universality in an abstract and external way. But absolute 
universality is not to be thought of either as the universality of reflection, 
which is a kind of consensus or generality, or, as the abstract universality 
and self-identity, which is fashioned by the understanding (§6, note), and 
keeps aloof from the individual. It is rather the concrete, self-contained, and 


self-referring universality, which is the substance, intrinsic genus, or 


immanent idea of self-consciousness. It is a conception of free will as the 
universal, transcending its object, passing through and beyond its own 
specific character, and then becoming identical with itself. This absolute 
universal is what is in general called the rational, and is to be apprehended 
only in this speculative way. 

25. The subjective side of the will is the side of its self-consciousness 
and individuality (§7), as distinguished from its implicit conception. This 
subjectivity is (a) pure form or absolute unity of self-consciousness with 
itself. This unity is the equation “I = I,” consciousness being characterized 
by a thoroughly inward and abstract self-dependence. It is pure certitude of 
itself in contrast with the truth; (b) particularity of will, as caprice with its 
accidental content of pleasurable ends; (g) in general a one-sided form (§8), 
in so far as that which is willed is at first an unfulfilled end, or a content 
which simply belongs to self-consciousness. 

26. (a) In so far as the will is determined by itself, and is in accord with 
its conception and true, it is wholly objective will. (b) But objective self- 
consciousness, which has not the form of the infinite, is a will sunk in its 
object or condition, whatever the content of that may be. It is the will of the 
child, or the will present in slavery or superstition, (g) Objectivity is finally 
a one-sided form in opposition to the subjective phase of will; it is direct 
reality, or external existence. In this sense the will becomes objective only 
by the execution of its ends. Note. These logical phases of subjectivity and 
objectivity, since they are often made use of in the sequel, are here exposed, 
with the express purpose of noting that it happens with them as with other 
distinctions and opposed aspects of reflection; they by virtue of their finite 
and dialectic character pass over into their opposites. For imagination and 
understanding the meanings of antithetic phases are not convertible, 
because their identity is still internal. But in will, on the contrary, these 
phases, which ought to be at once abstract and yet also sides of that which 


can be known only as concrete, lead of themselves to identity, and to an 
exchange of meanings. To the understanding this is unintelligible. Thus, 
e.g., the will as a freedom which exists in itself, is subjectivity itself; thus 
subjectivity is the conception of the will, and therefore its objectivity. But 
subjectivity is finite in opposition to objectivity, yet in this opposition the 
will is not isolated, but in intricate union with the object; and thus its 
finitude consists quite as much in its not being subjective, etc. What in the 
sequel is to be meant by the subjective or the objective side of the will, has 
each time to be made clear from the context, which will supply their 
positions in relation to the totality. Addition. It is ordinarily supposed that 
subjective and objective are blank opposites; but this is not the case. Bather 
do they pass into one another, for they are not abstract aspects like positive 
and negative, but have already a concrete significance. To consider in the 
first instance the expression “subjective;” this may mean an end which is 
merely the end of a certain subject. In this sense a poor work of art, that is 
not adequate to the thing, is merely subjective. But, further, this expression 
may point to the content of the will, arid is then of about the same meaning 
as capricious; the subjective content then is that which belongs merely to 
the subject. In this sense bad acts are merely subjective. Further, the pure, 
empty I may be called subjective, as it has only itself as an object, and 
possesses the power of abstraction from all further content. Subjectivity has, 
moreover, a wholly particular and correct meaning in accordance with 
which anything, in order to win recognition from me, has to become mine 
and seek validity in me. This is the infinite avarice of subjectivity, eager to 
comprehend and consume everything within the simple and pure I. 
Similarly we may take the objective in different ways. By it we may 
understand anything to which we give existence in contrast to ourselves, 
whether it be an actual thing or a mere thought, which we place over against 
ourselves. By it also we understand the direct reality, in which the end is to 


be realized. Although the end itself is quite particular and subjective, we yet 
name it objective after it has made its appearance. Further, the objective will 
is also that in which truth is; thus, God’s will, the ethical will also, are 
objective. Lastly, we may call the will objective, when it is wholly 
submerged in its object, as, e.g., the child’s will, which is confiding and 
without subjective freedom, and the slave’s will, which does not know itself 
as free, and is thus a will-less will. In this sense any will is objective, if it is 
guided in its action by a foreign authority, and has not yet completed the 
infinite return into itself. 

27. The absolute character or, if you like, the absolute impulse of the free 
spirit (§21) is, as has been observed, that its freedom shall be for it an 
object. It is to be objective in a two-fold sense: it is the rational system of 
itself, and this system is to be directly real ($26). There is thus actualized as 
idea what the will is implicitly. Hence, the abstract conception of the idea of 
the will is in general the free will which wills the free will. 

28. The activity of the will, directed to the task of transcending the 
contradiction between subjectivity and objectivity, of transferring its end 
from subjectivity into objectivity, and yet while in objectivity of remaining 
with itself, is beyond the formal method of consciousness (§8), in which 
objectivity is only direct actuality. This activity is the essential development 
of the substantive content of the idea (§21). In this development the 
conception moulds the idea, which is in the first instance abstract, into the 
totality of a system. This totality as substantive is independent of the 
opposition between mere subjective end and its realization, and in both of 
these forms is the same. 

29. That a reality is the realization of the free will, this is what is meant 
by a right. Right, therefore, is, in general, freedom as idea. Note. In the 
Kantian doctrine (Introduction to Kant’s “Theory of Right”), now generally 
accepted, “the highest factor is a limitation of my freedom or caprice, in 


order that it may be able to subsist alongside of every other individual’s 
caprice in accordance with a universal law.” This doctrine contains only a 
negative phase, that of limitation. And besides, the positive phase, the 
universal law or so-called law of reason, consisting in the agreement of the 
caprice of one with that of another, goes beyond the well-known formal 
identity and the proposition of contradiction. The definition of right, just 
quoted, contains the view which has especially since Rousseau spread 
widely. According to this view neither the absolute and rational will, nor the 
true spirit, but the will and spirit of the particular individual in their peculiar 
caprice, are the substantive and primary basis. When once this principle is 
accepted, the rational can announce itself only as limiting this freedom. 
Hence it is not an inherent rationality, but only a mere external and formal 
universal. This view is accordingly devoid of speculative thought, and is 
rejected by the philosophic conception. In the minds of men and in the 
actual world it has assumed a shape, whose horror is without a parallel, 
except in the shallowness of the thoughts upon which it was founded. 

30. Right in general is something holy, because it is the embodiment of 
the absolute conception and self-conscious freedom. But the formalism of 
right, and after a while of duty also, 1s due to distinctions arising out of the 
development of the conception of freedom. In contrast with the more 
formal, abstract and limited right, there is that sphere or stage of the spirit, 
in which spirit has brought to definite actuality the further elements 
contained in the idea. This stage is the richer and more concrete; it is truly 
universal and has therefore a higher right. Note. Every step in the 
development of the idea of freedom has its peculiar right, because it is the 
embodiment of a phase of freedom. When morality and ethical observance 
are spoken of in opposition to right, only the first or formal right of the 
abstract personality is meant. Morality, ethical observance, a state-interest, 
are every one a special right, because each of these is a definite realization 


of freedom. They can come into collision only in so far as they occupy the 
same plane. If the moral standpoint of spirit were not also a right and one of 
the forms of freedom, it could not collide with the right of personality or 
any other right. A right contains the conception of freedom which is the 
highest phase of spirit, and in opposition to it any other kind of thing is 
lacking in real substance. Yet collision also implies a limit and a 
subordination of one phase to another. Only the right of the world-spirit 1s 
the unlimited absolute. 

31. The scientific method by which the conception is self-evolved, and 
its phases self- developed and self-produced, is not first of all an assurance 
that certain relations are given from somewhere or other, and then the 
application to this foreign material of the universal. The true process is 
found in the logic, and here is presupposed. Note. The efficient or motive 
principle, which is not merely the analysis but the production of the several 
elements of the universal, I call dialectic. Dialectic is not that process in 
which an object or proposition, presented to feeling or the direct 
consciousness, is analyzed, entangled, taken hither and thither, until at last 
its contrary is derived. Such a merely negative method appears frequently in 
Plato. It may fix the opposite of any notion or reveal the contradiction 
contained in it, as did the ancient scepticism, or it may in a feeble way 
consider an approximation to truth, or modern half-and-half attainment of it, 
as its goal. But the higher dialectic of the conception does not merely 
apprehend any phase as a limit and opposite, but produces out of this 
negative a positive content and result. Only by such a course is there 
development and inherent progress. Hence this dialectic is not the external 
agency of subjective thinking, but the private soul of the content, which 
unfolds its branches and fruit organically. Thought regards this development 
of the idea and of the peculiar activity of the reason of the idea as only 
subjective, but is on its side unable to make any addition. To consider 


anything rationally is not to bring reason to it from the outside, and work it 
up in this way, but to count it as itself reasonable. Here it is spirit in its 
freedom, the summit of self-conscious reason, which gives itself actuality, 
and produces itself as the existing world. The business of science is simply 
to bring the specific work of the reason, which is in the thing, to 
consciousness. 

32. The phases of the development of the conception are themselves 
conceptions. And yet, because the conception is essentially the idea, they 
have the form of manifestations. Hence the sequence of the conceptions, 
which arise in this way, is at the same time a sequence of realizations, and 
are to be by science so considered. Note. In a speculative sense the way, in 
which a conception is manifested in reality, is identical with a definite phase 
of the conception. But it is noteworthy that, in the scientific development of 
the idea, the elements, which result in a further definite form, although 
preceding this result as phases of the conception, do not in the temporal 
development go before it as concrete realizations. Thus, as will be seen 
later, that stage of the idea which is the family presupposes phases of the 
conception, whose result it is. But that these internal presuppositions should 
be present in such visible realizations as right of property, contract, 
morality, etc., this is the other side of the process, which only in a highly 
developed civilization has attained to a specific realization of its elements. 
Addition. The idea must always go on determining itself within itself, since 
at the beginning it is only abstract conception. However, this initial abstract 
conception is never given up, but only becomes inwardly richer, the last 
phase being the richest. The earlier and merely implicit phases reach in this 
way free self-dependence, but in such a manner that the conception remains 
the soul which holds everything together, and only through a procedure 
immanent within itself arrives at its own distinctions. Hence the last phase 


falls again into a unity with the first, and it cannot be said that the 


conception ever comes to something new. Although the elements of the 
conception appear to have fallen apart when they enter reality, this is only a 
mere appearance. Its superficial character is revealed in the process, since 
all the particulars finally turn back again into the conception of the 
universal. The empirical sciences usually analyze what they find in pictorial 
ideas, and if the individual is successfully brought back to the general, the 
general property is then called the conception. But this is not our procedure. 
We desire only to observe how the conception determines itself, and 
compels us to keep at a distance everything of our own spinning and 
thinking. But what we get in this way is one series of thoughts and another 
series of realized forms. As to these two series, it may happen that the order 
of time of the actual manifestations is partly different from the order of the 
conception. Thus it cannot, e.g., be said that property existed before the 
family, and yet, in spite of that it is discussed before the family is discussed. 
The question might also be raised here, Why do we not begin with the 
highest, 1.e., with concrete truth? The answer is, because we desire to see 
truth in the form of a result, and it is an essential part of the process to 
conceive the conception first of all as abstract The actual series of 
realizations of the conception is thus for us in due course as follows, even 
although in actuality the order should be the same. Our process is this, that 
the abstract forms reveal themselves not as self-subsistent but as untrue. 
Division of the Work. 

33. According to the stages in the development of the idea of the 
absolutely free will, A. The will is direct or immediate; its conception is 
therefore abstract, i.e., personality, and its embodied reality is a direct 
external thing. This is the sphere of abstract or formal right. B. The will, 
passing out of external reality, turns back into itself. Its phase is subjective 
individuality, and it is contrasted with the universal. This universal is on its 


internal side the good, and on its external side a presented world, and these 


two sides are occasioned only by means of each other. In this sphere the 
idea is divided, and exists in separate elements. The right of the subjective 
will is in a relation of contrast to the right of the world, or the right of the 
idea. Here, however, the idea exists only implicitly. This is the sphere of 
morality. C. The unity and truth of these two abstract elements. The thought 
idea of the good is realized both in the will turned back into itself, and also 
in the external world. Thus freedom exists as real substance, which is quite 
as much actuality and necessity as it is subjective will. The idea here is its 
absolutely universal existence, viz., ethical observance. This ethical 
substance is again, a. Natural spirit; the family, b. The civic community, or 
spirit in its dual existence and mere appearance, c. The state, or freedom, 
which, while established in the free self dependence of the particular will is 
also universal and objective. This actual and organic spirit (a) is the spirit of 
a nation, (b) is found in the relation to one another of national spirits, and 
(g) passing through and beyond this relation is actualized and revealed in 
world history as the universal world-spirit, whose right is the highest. Note. 
It is to be found in the speculative logic, and here is presupposed, that a 
thing or content, which is established first of all according to its conception, 
or implicitly, has the form of direct existence. The conception, however, 
when it has the form of the conception is explicit, and no longer is a direct 
existence. So, too, the principle, upon which the division of this work 
proceeds, is presupposed. The divisions might be regarded as already settled 
by history, since the different stages must be viewed as elements in the 
development of the idea, and therefore as springing from the nature of the 
content itself. A philosophic division is not an external classification of any 
given material, such a classification as would be made according to one or 
several schemes picked up at random, but the inherent distinctions of the 
conception itself. Morality and ethical observance, which are usually 
supposed to mean the same thing, are here taken in essentially different 


meanings. Meanwhile even imaginative thought seems to make a distinction 
between them. In the usage of Kant the preference is given to the term 
morality, and the practical principles of his philosophy limit themselves 
wholly to this standpoint, making impossible the standpoint of ethical 
observance, and indeed expressly destroying and abolishing it. Although 
morality and ethics have the same meaning according to their etymology, 
yet these different words may be used for different conceptions. Addition. 
When we speak of right, we mean not only civil right, which is the usual 
significance of the word, but also morality, ethical observance and world- 
history. These belong to this realm, because the conception taking them in 
their truth, brings them all together. Free will, in order not to remain 
abstract, must in the first instance give itself reality; the sensible materials 
of this reality are objects, i.e., external things. This first phase of freedom 
we shall know as property. This is the sphere of formal and abstract right, to 
which belong property in the more developed form of contract and also the 
injury of right, 1.e., crime and punishment. The freedom, we have here, we 
name person, or, in other words, the subject who is free, and indeed free 
independently, and gives himself a reality in things. But this direct reality is 
not adequate to freedom, and the negation of this phase is morality. In 
morality I am beyond the freedom found directly in this thing, and have a 
freedom in which this directness is superseded. I am free in myself, i.e., in 
the subjective. In this sphere we come upon my insight, intention, and end, 
and externality is established as indifferent. The good is now the universal 
end, which is not to remain merely internal to me, but to realize itself. The 
subjective will demands that its inward character, or purpose, shall receive 
external reality, and also that the good shall be brought to completion in 
external existence. Morality, like formal right, is also an abstraction, whose 
truth is reached only in ethical observance. Hence ethical observance is the 
unity of the will in its conception with the will of the individual or subject. 


The primary reality of ethical observance is in its turn natural, taking the 
form of love and feeling. This is the family. In it the individual has 
transcended his prudish personality, and finds himself with his 
consciousness in a totality. In the next stage is seen the loss of this peculiar 
ethical existence and substantive unity. Here the family falls asunder, and 
the members become independent one of another, being now held together 
merely by the bond of mutual need. This is the stage of the civic 
community, which has frequently been taken for the state. But the state does 
not arise until we reach the third stage, that stage of ethical observance or 
spirit, in which both individual independence and universal substantivity are 
found in gigantic union. The right of the state 1s, therefore, higher than that 
of the other stages. It is freedom in its most concrete embodiment, which 
yields to nothing but the highest absolute truth of the world-spirit. 


First Part: Abstract Right. 
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34. THE COMPLETELY free will, when it is conceived abstractly, is in a 
condition of self-involved simplicity. What actuality it has when taken in 
this abstract way, consists in a negative attitude towards reality, and a bare 
abstract reference of itself to itself. Such an abstract will is the individual 
will of a subject. It, as particular, has definite ends, and, as exclusive and 
individual, has these ends before itself as an externally and directly 
presented world. Addition. The remark that the completely free will, when 
it is taken abstractly, is in a condition of self-involved simplicity must be 
understood in this way. The completed idea of the will is found when the 
conception has realized itself fully, and in such a manner that the 
embodiment of the conception is nothing but the development of the 
conception itself. But at the outset the conception is abstract. All its future 
characters are implied in it, it is true, but as yet no more than implied. They 
are, in other words, potential, and are not yet developed into an articulate 
whole. If I say, “I am free,” the I, here, is still implicit and has no real object 
opposed to it. But from the standpoint of morality as contrasted with 
abstract right there is opposition, because there I am a particular will, while 
the good, though within me, is the universal. Hence, at that stage, the will 
contains within itself the contrast between particular and universal, and in 
that way is made definite. But at the beginning such a distinction does not 
occur, because in the first abstract unity there is as yet no progress or 
modification of any kind. That is what is meant by saying that the will has 
the mark of self-involved simplicity or immediate being. The chief thing to 
notice at this point is that this very absence of definite features is itself a 
definite feature. Absence of determinate character exists where there is as 


yet no distinction between the will and its content. But when this lack of 
definiteness is set in opposition to the definite, it becomes itself something 
definite. In other words, abstract identity becomes the distinguishing feature 
of the will, and the will thereby becomes an individual will or person. 

35. This consciously free will has a universal side, which consists in a 
formal, simple and pure reference to itself as a separate and independent 
unit. This reference is also a self-conscious one though it has no further 
content. The subject is thus so far a person. It is implied in personality that 
I, as a distinct being, am on all sides completely bounded and limited, on 
the side of inner caprice, impulse and appetite, as well as in my direct and 
visible outer life. But it is implied likewise that I stand in absolutely pure 
relation to myself. Hence it is that in this finitude I know myself as infinite, 
universal and free. Note. Personality does not arise till the subject has not 
merely a general consciousness of himself in some determinate mode of 
concrete existence, but rather a consciousness of himself as a completely 
abstract I, in which all concrete limits and values are negated and declared 
invalid. Hence personality involves the knowledge of oneself as an object, 
raised, however, by thought into the realm of pure infinitude, a realm, that 
is, in which it is purely identical with itself. Individuals and peoples have no 
personality, if they have not reached this pure thought and self- 
consciousness. In this way, too, the absolute or completed mind or spirit 
may be distinguished from its semblance. The semblance, though self- 
conscious, 1s aware of itself only as a merely natural will with its eternal 
objects. The other, as an abstract and pure I, has as itself as its end and 
object, and is therefore a person. Addition. The abstract will, the will which 
exists for itself, is a person. The highest aim of man is to be a person, and 
yet again the mere abstraction “person” is not held in high esteem. Person is 
essentially different from subject. Subject is only the possibility of 
personality. Any living thing at all is a subject, while person is a subject 


which has its subjectivity as an object. As a person I exist for myself. 
Personality is the free being in pure self-conscious isolation. I as a person 
am conscious of freedom. I can abstract myself from everything, since 
nothing is before me except pure personality. Notwithstanding all this I am 
as a particular person completely limited. I am of a certain age, height, in 
this space, and so on. Thus a person is at one and the same time so exalted 
and so lowly a thing. In him is the unity of infinite and finite, of limit and 
unlimited. The dignity of personality can sustain a contradiction, which 
neither contains nor could tolerate anything natural. 

36. (1) Personality implies, in general, a capacity to possess rights, and 
constitutes the conception and abstract basis of abstract right. This right, 
being abstract, must be formal also. Its mandate is: Be a person and respect 
others as persons. 

37. (2) The particularity of the will, that phase of the will, namely, which 
implies a consciousness of my specific interests, is doubtless an element of 
the whole consciousness of the will (§34), but it is not contained in mere 
abstract personality. It is indeed present in the form of appetite, want, 
impulse and random desire, but is distinct as yet from the personality, which 
is the essence of freedom. In treating of formal right therefore, we do not 
trench upon special interests, such as my advantage or my well-being, nor 
have we here to do with any special reason or intention of the will. 
Addition. Since the particular phases of the person have not as yet attained 
the form of freedom, everything relating to these elements is so far a matter 
of indifference. When anyone bases a claim upon his mere formal right, he 
may be wholly selfish, and often such a claim comes from a contracted 
heart and mind. Uncivilized man, in general, holds fast to his rights, while a 
more generous disposition is alert to see all sides of the question. Abstract 
right is, moreover, the first mere possibility, and in contrast with the whole 
context of a given relation is still formal. The possession of a right gives a 


certain authority, it is true, but it is not, therefore, absolutely necessary that I 
insist upon a right, which is only one aspect of the whole matter. In a word, 
possibility is something, which means that it either may or may not exist. 

38. In contrast with the deeper significance of a concrete act in all its 
moral and social bearings, abstract right is only a possibility. Such a right is, 
therefore, only a permission or indication of legal power. Because of this 
abstract character of right the only rule which is unconditionally its own is 
merely the negative principle not to injure personality or anything which of 
necessity belongs to it. Hence we have here only prohibitions, the positive 
form of command having in the last resort a prohibition as its basis. 

39. (3) A person in his direct and definite individuality is related to a 
given external nature. To this outer world the personality is opposed as 
something subjective. But to confine to mere subjectivity the personality, 
which is meant to be infinite and universal, contradicts and destroys its 
nature. It bestirs itself to abrogate the limitation by giving itself reality, and 
proceeds to make the outer visible existence its own. 

40. Right is at first the simple and direct concrete existence which 
freedom gives itself directly. This un-modified existence is (a) Possession 
or property. Here freedom is that of abstract will in general, or of a separate 
person who relates himself only to himself. (b) A person by distinguishing 
himself from himself becomes related to another person, although the two 
have fixed existence for each other except as owners. Their implicit identity 
becomes realized through a transference of property by mutual consent, and 
with the preservation of their rights. This is contract. (c) The will in its 
reference to itself, as in (a), may be at variance not with some other person, 
(b), but within itself. As a particular will it may differ from and be in 
Opposition to its true and absolute self. This is wrong and crime. Note. The 
division of rights into personal right, real nght, and right to actions is, like 


many other divisions, intended to systematize the mass of unorganized 


material. But this division utterly confuses rights which presuppose such 
concrete relations as the family or the state with those which refer to mere 
abstract personality. An example of this confusion is the classification, 
made popular by Kant, of rights into Real Rights, Personal Rights, and 
Personal Rights that are Real in kind. It would take us too far afield to show 
how contorted and irrational is the classification of rights into personal and 
real, a classification which lies at the foundation of Roman law. The right to 
actions concerns the administration of justice, and does not fall under this 
branch of the subject. Clearly it is only personality which gives us a right to 
things, and therefore personal right is in essence real right. A thing must be 
taken in its universal sense as the external opposite of freedom, so that in 
this sense my body and my life are things. Thus real right is the right of 
personality as such. In the interpretation of personal right, found in Roman 
law, a man is not a person till he has reached a certain status (Heineccii 
“Elem. Jur. Civ.,” §Ixxv.). In Roman law personality is an attribute of a 
class and is contrasted with slavery. The so-called personal right of Roman 
law includes not only a right to slaves, a class to which probably belong the 
children, not only a right over the class which has been deprived of right 
(capitis diminutio), but also family relations. With Kant, family relations are 
wholly personal rights which are real in kind. The Roman personal right is 
not the right of a person as such, but of a special person. It will be 
afterwards shown that the family relation is really based upon the 
renunciation of personality. It cannot but seem an inverted method to treat 
of the rights of persons who belong to definite classes before the universal 
right of personality. According to Kant personal rights arise out of a 
contract or agreement that I should give or perform something; this is the 
jus ad rem of Roman law which has its source in an obligatio. Only a 
person, it is true, can perform a thing through contract; and further, only a 
person can acquire the right to such a performance. Yet we cannot, 


therefore, call such a right personal. Every sort of right is right of a person; 
but a right, which springs out of contract, is not a right to a person, but only 
to something external to him, or to be disposed of by him; and this is always 
a thing. 


First Section. Property. 


“’QG)- 


41. A PERSON must give to his freedom an external sphere, in order that 
he may reach the completeness implied in the idea. Since a person is as yet 
the first abstract phase of the completely existent, infinite will, the external 
sphere of freedom is not only distinguishable from him but directly different 
and separable. Addition. The reasonableness of property consists not in its 
satisfying our needs, but in its superseding and replacing the subjective 
phase of personality. It is in possession first of all that the person becomes 
rational. The first realization of my freedom in an external object is an 
imperfect one, it is true, but it is the only realization possible so long as the 
abstract personality has this firsthand relation to its object. 

42. That which is defined as different from the free spirit is both in its 
own nature and also for this spirit the external. It is an object, something not 
free, impersonal and without rights. Note. “Thing,” like “objective,” has 
two opposite meanings. When we say “That is the thing or fact,” “It 
depends on the thing itself, not on the person,” we mean by “thing” that 
which is real and substantive. But it is also contrasted with person, which 
here includes more than a particular subject, and then it means the opposite 
of the real and substantive, and is something merely external. What is 
external for the free spirit, which is different from mere consciousness, 1s 
absolutely external. Hence nature is to be conceived as that which is 
external in its very self. Addition. Since a thing has no subjectivity it is 
external not merely to a subject, but to itself. Space and time are external. I, 
as sensible, am external, spatial, and temporal. My faculty of sense- 
perception is external to itself. An animal may perceive, but the soul of the 
animal has as its object not itself, but something external. 


43. The person in his direct conception and as a separate individual has 
an existence which is purely natural. This existence is something partly 
inalienable, partly akin in its nature to the external world. As the individual 
is considered in his first abstract simplicity, reference is here made only to 
those features of personality with which he is directly endowed, not to those 
which he might proceed to acquire by voluntary effort. Note. Mental 
endowments, science, art, such matters of religion as sermons, masses, 
prayers, blessings of consecrated utensils, inventions also, are objects of 
exchange, recognized things to be bought and sold. It is possible to ask, 
also, if an artist or scholar is in legal possession of his art, science, or 
capacity to preach or read mass; and the question is put on the presumption 
that these objects are things. Yet one hesitates to call such gifts, knowledge, 
powers, mere things, because although they may be bargained for as a thing, 
they have an inner spiritual side. Hence the understanding becomes 
confused as to how they are to be regarded at law. Before the understanding 
always arises an exclusive disjunction, which in this case is that something 
must be either a thing or not a thing. It is like the disjunctive judgment that 
a thing must be either finite or infinite. But, though knowledge, talents, etc., 
are the possession of the free mind, and therefore internal to it, they may be 
relinquished and given an external existence. (See below.) They would then 
fall under the category of things. They are not direct objects at the first, but 
the spirit lowers its inner side to the level of the directly external. According 
to the unjust and immoral finding of the Roman law, children were things 
for their father, and he was in legal possession of them. At the same time he 
was related to them ethically by the tie of love, although the value of this 
relation was much weakened by the legal usage. In this legal relation there 
occurs a completely wrong union of thing and not-thing. The essential 
feature of abstract right is that its object is the person as such, with only 
those elements added which, belonging to the external and visible 


embodiment of his freedom, are directly different from him and separable. 
Other phases it can include only after the conscious operation of the 
subjective will. Mental endowments, the sciences, etc., come up for 
treatment only from the standpoint of legal possession. The possession of 
the body and the mind, which is acquired by education, study and habit, is 
an inward property of the spirit, and does not fall to be considered here. The 
process by which a mental possession passes into the external world and 
comes under the category of a legal property, will be taken up later, under 
relinquishment. 

44. A person has the right to direct his will upon any object, as his real 
and positive end. The object thus becomes his. As it has no end in itself, it 
receives its meaning and soul from his will. Mankind has the absolute right 
to appropriate all that 1s a thing. Note. There is a philosophy which ascribes 
to the impersonal, to separate things, as they are directly apprehended, an 
independent and absolutely complete reality. There is also a philosophy 
which affirms that the mind cannot know what the truth or the thing in itself 
is. These philosophies are directly contradicted by the attitude of the free 
will to these things. Although the so-called external things seem to have an 
independent reality in consciousness as perceiving and imagining, the free 
will is the idealization or truth of such reality. Addition. A man may own 
anything, because he is a free will, and is therefore self-contained and self- 
dependent. But the mere object is of an opposite nature. Every man has the 
right to turn his will upon a thing or make the thing an object of his will, 
that is to say, to set aside the mere thing and recreate it as his own. As the 
thing is in its nature external, it has no purpose of its own and contains no 
infinite reference to itself; it is external to itself. An animal also is external 
to itself, and is, so far, a thing. Only the will is the unlimited and absolute, 
while all other things in contrast with the will are merely relative. To 
appropriate is at bottom only to manifest the majesty of my will towards 


things, by demonstrating that they are not self-complete and have no 
purpose of their own. This is brought about by my instilling into the object 
another end than that which it primarily had. When the living thing 
becomes my property it gets another soul than it had. I give it my will. Free 
will is thus the idealism which refuses to hold that things as they are can be 
self-complete. Realism on the other hand declares them to be absolute in 
their finite form. But this realistic philosophy is not shared in by the animal, 
which by consuming things proves that they are not absolutely independent. 

45. To have something in my power, even though it be externally, is 
possession. The special fact that I make something my own through natural 
want, impulse or caprice, is the special interest of possession. But, when I 
as a free will am in possession of something, I get a tangible existence, and 
in this way first became an actual will. This is the true and legal nature of 
property, and constitutes its distinctive character. Note. Since our wants are 
looked upon as primary, the possession of property appears at first to be a 
means to their satisfaction; but it is really the first embodiment of freedom 
and an independent end. 

46. Since property makes objective my personal individual will, it is 
rightly described as a private possession. On the other hand, common 
property, which may be possessed by a number of separate individuals, is a 
mark of a loosely joined company, in which a man may or may not allow 
his share to remain at his own choice. Note. The elements of nature cannot 
become private property. In the agrarian laws of Rome may be found a 
conflict between collective and private ownership of land. Private 
possession is the more reasonable, and, even at the expense of other rights, 
must win the victory. Property bound up with family trusts contains an 
element which is opposed to the right of personality and private ownership. 
Yet private possession must be kept subject to the higher spheres of right, to 
a corporate body, e.g., or to the state, as happens when private ownership is 


entrusted to a so- called moral person, as in mortmain. Yet these exceptions 
are not to be based on chance, private caprice or personal benefit, but only 
on the rational organization of the state. The idea of Plato’s “Republic” does 
a wrong to the person, in regarding him as unable to hold property. The 
theory of a pious, friendly, or even compulsory brotherhood of men, who 
are to possess all their goods in common, and to banish the principle of 
private ownership, easily presents itself to one who fails to understand the 
nature of freedom of spirit, and the nature of right, through mistaking their 
definite phases. There is a moral or religious side, also. When the friends of 
Epicurus proposed to establish a community of goods, he dissuaded them 
on the ground that the plan indicated a lack of confidence in one another, 
and that those who mistrusted one another could not be friends (“Diog. 
Laért.” 1. x. n. vi). Addition. In property my will is personal. But the 
person, it must be observed, is this particular individual, and, thus, property 
is the embodiment of this particular will. Since property gives visible 
existence to my will, it must be regarded as “this” and hence as “mine.” 
This is the important doctrine of the necessity of private property. If 
exceptions may be made by the state, the state alone can be suffered to 
make them. But frequently, and especially in our time, it has restored 
private possession. Thus, for instance, many states have rightly abolished 
cloisters, because persons, living together in these institutions, have 
ultimately no such right to property, as the person has. 

47. As a person, I am an individual in only its simplest aspect; more 
definitely, I am alive in a particular bodily organism. My body is as to its 
content my universal undifferentiated external existence; it is the real 
possibility of all definite phases. But also as a person I have my life and 
body, as I have other things only in so far as they express my will. Note. 
The view that the individual, not in his actualized existence but in his direct 
conception, is to be taken simply as living and having a physical organism 


follows from the conception of that phase of life and spirit, which we know 
as soul. The details of this conception are found in the philosophy of nature. 
I have organs and life only so far as I will. The animal cannot mutilate or 
kill itself, but a human being can. Addition. Animals do in a manner possess 
themselves. Their soul is in possession of their body. But they have no right 
to their life, because they do not will it. 

48. The body, merely as it stands, is not adequate to spirit. In order to be 
a willing instrument and vitalized means, it must first be taken possession 
of by the spirit ($57). Still for others I am essentially a freebeing in my 
body, as I directly have it. Note. It is only because I in my living body am a 
free being, that my body cannot be used as a beast of burden. In so far as 
the I lives, the soul, which conceives and, what is more, is free, is not 
separated from the body. The body is the outward embodiment of freedom, 
and in it the I is sensible. It is an irrational and sophistic doctrine, which 
separates body and soul, calling the soul the thing in itself and maintaining 
that it is not touched or hurt when the body is wrongly treated, or when the 
existence of a person is subject to the power of another. I can indeed 
withdraw out of my existence into myself and make my existence 
something external. I can regard any present feeling as something apart 
from my real self, and may in this way be free even in chains. But that is an 
affair of my will. I exist for others in my body; that I am free for others 1s 
the same thing as that I am free in this outward life. If my body is treated 
roughly by others, I am treated roughly. Since it is I that am sensible, 
violence offered to my body touches me instantly and directly. This is the 
difference between personal assault and injury to any external property. In 
property my will is not so vividly present as it is in my body. 

49. In my relation to external things, the rational element is that it is I 
who own property. But the particular element on the other hand is 


concerned with ends, wants, caprices, talents, external circumstances, etc. 


($45). Upon them, it is true, mere abstract possession depends, but they in 
this sphere of abstract personality are not yet identical with freedom. Hence 
what and how much I possess is from the standpoint of right a matter of 
indifference. Note. If we can speak of several persons, when as yet no 
distinction has been drawn between one person and another, we may say 
that in personality all persons are equal. But this is an empty tautological 
proposition, since a person abstractedly considered is not as yet separate 
from others, and has no distinguishing attribute. Equality is the abstract 
identity set up by the mere understanding. Upon this principle mere 
reflecting thought, or, in other words, spirit in its middle ranges, is apt to 
fall, when before it there arises the relation of unity to difference. This 
equality would be only the equality of abstract persons as such, and would 
exclude all reference to possession, which is the basis of inequality. 
Sometimes the demand is made for equality in the division of the soil of the 
earth, and even of other kinds of wealth. Such a claim is superficial, 
because differences of wealth are due not only to the accidents of external 
nature but also to the infinite variety and difference of mind and character. 
In short, the quality of an individual’s possessions depends upon his reason, 
developed into an organic whole. We cannot say that nature is unjust in 
distributing wealth and property unequally, because nature is not free and, 
therefore, neither just nor unjust. It is in part a moral desire that all men 
should have sufficient income for their wants, and when the wish is left in 
this indefinite form it is well-meant, although it, like everything merely 
well-meant, has no counterpart in reality. But, further, income is different 
from possession and belongs to another sphere, that of the civic community. 
Addition. — Since wealth depends upon application, equality in the 
distribution of goods would, if introduced, soon be disturbed again. What 
does not permit of being carried out, ought not to be attempted. Men are 
equal, it is true, but only as persons, that is, only with reference to the 


source of possession. Accordingly every one must have property. This is the 
only kind of equality which it is possible to consider. Beyond this is found 
the region of particular persons, and the question for the first time comes 
up, How much do I possess? Here the assertion that the property of every 
man ought in justice to be equal to that of every other is false, since justice 
demands merely that every one should have property. Indeed, amongst 
persons variously endowed inequality must occur, and equality would be 
wrong. It is quite true that men often desire the goods of others; but this 
desire is wrong, for right is unconcerned about differences in individuals. 

50. It is a self-evident and, indeed, almost superfluous remark that an 
object belongs to him who is accidentally first in possession of it. A second 
person cannot take into possession what is already the property of another. 
Addition. So far we have been chiefly concerned with the proposition that 
personality must find an embodiment in property. From what has been said, 
it follows that he who is first in possession is likewise owner. He is rightful 
owner, not because he is first, but because he is a free will. He 1s not first 
till some one comes after him. 

51. In order to fix property as the outward symbol of my personality, it is 
not enough that I represent it as name and internally will it to be mine; I 
must also take it over into my possession. The embodiment of my will can 
then be recognized by others as mine. That the object, of which I take 
possession be unowned 1s a self-evident, negative condition (§50). Rather it 
is more than a bare negative, since it anticipates a relation to others. 
Addition. A person’s putting his will into an object is the conception of 
property, and the next step is the realizing of it. The inner act of my will, 
which says that something is mine, must be made recognizable for others. 
When I make an object mine, I give it a predicate, which must be 
manifested in its outer form, and not remain merely in my inner will. 


Children often affirm this earlier act of will against the real possessing of a 


thing by others. But for adults such a will is not enough. The form of 
subjectivity must be removed by working itself out into something 
objective. 

52. Active possession makes the material of an object my property, since 
the material is not independently its own. Note. The material opposes itself 
to me. Indeed its very nature is to furnish opposition to me. It exhibits its 
abstract independence to my abstract or sentient consciousness. The sentient 
imagination, it may be said in passing, puts the truth upside down when it 
regards the sentient side of mind as concrete, and the rational as abstract. In 
reference therefore to the will and property this absolute independence of 
the material has no truth. Active possession, viewed as an external activity, 
by which the universal right of appropriating natural things becomes 
actualized, is allied to physical strength, cunning, skill, all the means, in 
short, by which one is able to take hold corporeally of a thing. Owing to the 
qualitative differences of natural objects, the mastery over and possession of 
them has an infinitely diversified meaning, and a corresponding limitation 
and contingency. Moreover, no one kind of matter, such as an element, can 
be wholly possessed by any number of separate persons. In order to become 
a possible object of possession, it must be taken in separate parts, as a 
breath of air or draught of water. The impossibility of owning one kind of 
matter, or an element, depends finally, not upon external physical 
incapacity, but upon the fact that the person, as will, is not only individual, 
but directly individual, and that the external exists for him, therefore, only 
as a collection of particulars. ($13, note to §43.) The process, by which we 
become master and external owner, is in a sense infinite, and must remain 
more or less undetermined and incomplete. None the less, however, has the 
material an essential form, because of which alone it is anything. The more 
I appropriate this form, so much the more do I come into real possession of 
the object. The consumption of food is a through-and- through change of its 


quality. The cultivation of skill in my body, and the education of my mind, 
are also more or less an active possession by means of thorough-going 
modification. Mind or spirit is above all that which I can make my own. But 
this possession is different from property. Property is completed in its 
relation to the free will. In the external relation of active possession 
something of externality remains as a residue, but with regard to the free 
will the owned object has reserved nothing. A matter without qualities, a 
something which in property is supposed to remain outside of me, and to 
belong wholly to the object, is an empty abstraction, which thought must 
expose and defeat. Addition. Fichte has raised the question, whether, if I 
have fashioned an object, its material is also mine. According to his view, if 
I have made a cup out of gold, any one may take the gold, provided that he 
does no injury to my handiwork. Though we may imagine that form and 
substance are separable in that way, the distinction is an empty subtlety. If I 
take possession of a field, and plough it, not only is the furrow mine, but 
also the ground which belongs to it. It is my will to take possession of the 
material, even the whole object. Hence the material is not masterless; it is 
not its own. Even if the material remains outside of the form which I give 
the object, the form is a sign that the object is to be mine. Hence the thing 
does not stay outside of my will or purpose. There is consequently nothing 
in it which can be taken hold of by another. 

53. Property has its more direct phases in the relation of the will to the 
object. This relation is (a) direct and active taking of possession, in so far as 
the will is embodied in the object as in something positive. (b) In so far as 
this object is negative towards the will, the will is visibly embodied in it as 
something to be negated. This is use. (g) The return of the will into itself 
out of the object; this is relinquishment. These three phases are the positive, 
negative, and infinite judgments of the will concerning the object. A. The 
Act of Possession. 


54. Taking possession is partly the simple bodily grasp, partly the 
forming and partly the marking or designating of the object. Addition. 
These modes of taking possession exhibit the progress from the category of 
particularity to that of universality. Bodily seizure can be made only of 
particular objects, while marking an object is done by a kind of picture- 
thinking. In marking I keep before me a representation, by which I intend 
that the object shall be mine in its totality, and not merely the part which I 
can hold in my hand. 

55. (a) Corporeal possession, in which I am present directly, and my will 
is directly visible, appeals at once to the senses, and from that standpoint is 
the most complete kind of possession. But it is after all only subjective, 
temporary and greatly limited as well by surroundings as by the qualities of 
the object. But if I can connect an object with anything I have already, or if 
the two become connected accidentally, the sphere of direct physical 
prehension is to some extent enlarged. Note. Mechanical forces, weapons, 
instruments extend the compass of my power. If my ground is washed by 
the sea or a river, or lies adjacent to a bit of good hunting country or a 
pasturage, if it contains stone or other minerals, if there is any treasure in it 
or upon it, in each of these ways possession may be enlarged. It is the same 
if the enlargement occurs after I have possession and accidentally, as is the 
case with so-called natural accretions, such as alluvia] deposits, and with 
objects that are stranded. Everything that is born is also an extension of my 
wealth, foetura as they are called; but as they involve an organic relation, 
and are not external additions to an object already in my possession, they 
are different from the other accessories. All these adjuncts, some of them 
mutually exclusive, are possibilities by which one owner rather than another 
may the more easily take a piece of land into possession, or work it up; they 
may also be viewed as mere accidental accompaniments of the object to 
which they are added. They are in fact external concomitants which do not 


include any conception or living union. Hence it devolves upon the 
understanding to bring forward and weigh reasons for or against their being 
mine, and to apply the positive edicts of the law, so that a decision may be 
reached in accordance with the relative closeness of the connection between 
the object and its accessory. Addition. The act of possession assumes a 
separation of parts in the object. I take no more into my possession than I 
can touch with my body. But, secondly, external things have a wider range 
than I am able to cover physically. Something else stands in connection 
with what I own. Through the hand I exercise the act of ownership, but the 
compass of the hand can be enlarged. No animal has this noble member. 
What I grasp with it can itself become a means to further prehension. When 
I come into possession of a thing, the understanding goes at once over into 
it, and as a consequence not only what is directly laid hold upon is mine, 
but likewise what is connected with it. At this juncture positive law must 
introduce its prescripts, because nothing more than this can be deduced 
from the conception. 

56. (b) When something that is mine is formed, it becomes independent 
of me, ceasing to be limited to my presence in this space or time, or to the 
presence of my consciousness and will. Note. The fashioning of a thing is 
the kind of active possession which is most adequate to the idea, because it 
unites the subjective and the objective. It varies infinitely according to the 
quality of the object and the purpose of the subject. To this head belongs 
likewise the formation or nurture of living things, in which my work does 
not remain something foreign, but is assimilated, as in the cultivation of the 
soil, the care of plants, and the taming, feeding, and tending of animals. It 
includes also any arrangement for the more efficient use of natural products 
or forces, as well as the effect of one material upon another, etc. Addition. 
This act of forming may in practice assume the greatest variety of aspects. 
The soil, which I till, is formed. The forming of the inorganic is sometimes 


indirect. When I, for instance, build a windmill, I have not formed the air, 
but I form something which will utilize the air. Yet, as I have not formed the 
air, I dare not call it mine. Moreover the sparing of a wild animal’s life may 
be viewed as a forming, since my conduct is the preservation of the object. 
It is the same kind of act as the training of animals, only that training is 
more direct, and proceeds more largely from me. 

57. In his direct life, before it 1s idealized by self-consciousness, man is 
merely a natural being, standing outside of his true conception. Only 
through the education of his body and mind, mainly by his becoming 
conscious of himself as free, does he take possession of himself, become his 
own property, and stand in opposition to others. This active possession of 
himself, conversely, is the giving of actuality to what he is in conception, in 
his possibilities, faculties, and disposition. By this process he is for the first 
time securely established as his own, becomes a tangible reality as 
distinguished from a simple consciousness of himself, and is capable of 
assuming the form of an object (§43, note). Note. We are now in a position 
to consider slavery. We may set aside the justification of slavery based upon 
the argument that it originates in superior physical force, the taking of 
prisoners in war, the saving and preserving of life, upbringing, education, or 
bestowal of kindnesses. These reasons all rest ultimately on the ground that 
man is to be taken as a merely natural being, living, or, it may even be, 
choosing a life which is not adequate to his conception. Upon the same 
footing stands the attempted justification of ownership as merely the status 
of masters, as also all views of the right to slaves founded on history. The 
assertion of the absolute injustice of slavery on the contrary, clinging to the 
conception that man, as spiritual, is free of himself, is also a onesided idea, 
since it supposes man to be free by nature. In other words, it takes as the 
truth the conception in its direct and unreflective form rather than the idea. 
This antinomy, like all others, rests upon the external thinking, which keeps 


separate and independent each of two aspects of a single complete idea. In 
point of fact, neither aspect, if separated from the other, 1s able to measure 
the idea, and present it in its truth. It is the mark of the free spirit ($21) that 
it does not exist merely as conception or naturally, but that it supersedes its 
own formalism, transcending thereby its naked natural existence, and gives 
to itself an existence, which, being its own, is free. Hence the side of the 
antinomy, which maintains the conception of freedom, is to be preferred, 
since it contains at least the necessary point of departure for the truth. The 
other side, holding to the existence, which is utterly at variance with the 
conception, has in it nothing reasonable or right at all. The standpoint of the 
free will, with which right and the science of right begin, is already beyond 
the wrong view that man is simply a natural being, who, as he cannot exist 
for himself, is fit only to be enslaved. This untrue phenomenon had its 
origin in the circumstance that the spirit had at that time just attained the 
level of consciousness. Hence through the dialectical movement of the 
conception arises the first inkling of the consciousness of freedom. There is 
thus by this movement brought to pass a struggle for recognition, and, as a 
necessary result, the relation of master and slave. But in order that the 
objective spirit, which gives substance to right, may not again be 
apprehended only on its subjective side, and that it may not again appear as 
a mere unsupported command, intimating that man in his real nature is not 
appointed to slavery, it must be seen that the idea of freedom is in truth 
nothing but the state. Addition. If we hold fast to the side that man is 
absolutely free, we condemn slavery. Still it depends on the person’s own 
will, whether he shall be a slave or not, just as it depends upon the will of a 
people whether or not it is to be in subjection. Hence slavery is a wrong not 
simply on the part of those who enslave or subjugate, but of the slaves and 
subjects themselves. Slavery occurs in the passage from, the natural 


condition of man to his true moral and social condition. It is found in a 


world where a wrong is still a right. Under such a circumstance the wrong 
has its value and finds a necessary place. 

58. (g) The kind of possession, which is not literal but only 
representative of my will, is a mark or symbol, whose meaning is that it is I 
who have put my will into the object. Owing to the variety of objects used 
as signs, this kind of possession is very indefinite in its meaning. Addition. 
Of all kinds of possession this by marking is the most complete, since the 
others have more or less the effect of a mark. When I seize or form an 
object, in each case the result is in the end a mark, indicating to others that I 
exclude them, and have set my will in the object. The conception of the 
mark is that the object stands not for what it is, but for what it signifies. The 
cockade, e.g., means citizenship in a certain state, although its colour has no 
connection with the nation, and represents not itself but the nation. In that 
man acquires possession through the use of a sign, he exhibits his mastery 
over things. B. Use of the Object. 

59. The object taken into my possession receives the predicate “mine,” 
and the will is related to it positively. Yet in this identity the object is 
established as something negative, and my will becomes particularized as a 
want or desire. But the particular want of one separate will is the positive, 
which satisfies itself; while the object is negative in itself, and exists only 
for my want and serves it. Use is the realization of my want through the 
change, destruction, or consumption of the object, which in this way reveals 
that it has no self, and fulfils its nature. Note. The view that use is the real 
nature and actuality of property floats before the mind of those who 
consider that property is dead and ownerless, if it is being put to no use. 
This they advance as reason for laying violent and unlawful hands upon 
property. But the will of an owner, by virtue of which a thing is his own, is 
the fundamental principle, of which use is only an external, special, and 


subordinate manifestation. Addition. In use is involved a wider relation than 


in possession by symbol, because the object, when used, is not recognized 
in its particular existence, but is by me negated. It is reduced to a means for 
the satisfaction of my wants. When the object and I come together, one of 
the two must lose its qualities, if we are to become identical. But I am a 
living thing who wills and truly affirms himself, while the object is only a 
natural thing. Therefore it must go to ground and I preserve myself. This 
constitutes the superiority and reason of the organic world. 

60. Using an object in direct seizure is a single separate act. But when 
we have a recurring need, use repeatedly a product which replaces itself, 
and seek to preserve its power to replace itself, a direct and single act of 
seizure becomes a sign. It is universalized and denotes the possession of the 
elemental or organic basis, the conditions of production. 

61. A thing has in contrast with me, its possessor, no end of its own 
($42). Its substance as an independent thing is thus a purely external and 
unsubstantial existence. As this externality when realized is the use, to 
which I put it, so the total use or service of the object is the object itself in 
its whole extent. When I am admitted to the complete use of a thing, I am 
the owner of it. Apart from the entire range of use, nothing is left over to be 
the possession of another. Addition. The relation of use to property is the 
same as that of substance to accident, of internal to external, of force to its 
manifestation. But the force must be manifested; a farm is a farm only as it 
bears produce. He who has the use of a farm is the possessor of the whole, 
and to suppose another ownership in addition is an empty abstraction. 

62. Partial or temporary use, and partial or temporary possession, or 
possibility of use, however, are to be distinguished from actual ownership. 
The total use of a thing cannot be mine, while the abstract property 1s 
somebody else’s. The object would in that case contain a contradiction. It 
would be wholly penetrated by my will and yet contain something 
impenetrable, namely, the empty will of another. The relation of my positive 


will to the thing would be objective and yet not objective. Accordingly, 
possession is essentially free and complete. Note. The distinction between 
right to total use and abstract possession is due to the empty and formal 
understanding. To it the idea, which in this case is the unity of possession or 
the personal will with the realization of this will, is not true. On the 
contrary, it holds as true these two elements in their separation. This 
distinction of the understanding implies that an empty mastership of things 
is an actual relation. If we could extend the term “aberration” beyond the 
mere imagination of the subject, and the reality, with which he is directly at 
variance, we might call such a view of property an aberration of personality. 
How can what is mine in one single object be without qualification my 
individual exclusive will, and also the individual exclusive will of someone 
else? In the “Institut.” libr. 11. tit. iv. 1t is said: “Usufructus est jus alienis 
rebus utendi, fruendi salva rerum substantia,” and again: “Ne tamen in 
universum inutiles essent pro-prietates, semper abscendente usufructu: 
placuit certis modis extingui usumfructum et ad proprietatem reverti.” 
“Placuit” — as though it were optional, whether or not to give sense to the 
formal distinction of the understanding. A pro-prietas semper abscendente 
usufructu would not only be inutiles, but no longer a proprietas. Many 
distinctions regarding property, such as that into res mancipi and nec 
mancipi, and that into dominium Quiritarium and Bonitartum, are merely 
historical dainties and do not belong to this place, because they have no 
relation to the conception of property. But the relation of the dominium 
directum to the dominium utile, and that of the contract which gives 
heritable right in another’s land, and also the various ways of dealing with 
estates in fee, with their ground rents and other rents and impositions, have 
a clear bearing upon the distinction now under discussion. When these 
charges are irredeemably imposed, this formal distinction is indeed present, 
but it is again transcended when by the association of certain charges with 


the dominium utile, the dominium utile and the dominium directum become 
the same. If these relations contained no more that the formal distinction of 
the understanding, there would be opposed to each other not two masters 
(domini), but an owner and an empty master. But by virtue of the charges or 
taxes it is two owners, who stand in relation to each other, though they are 
not related by a common possession. In this relation is to be found the 
transition from property to use, a transition already operating when 
ownership, which was formerly reckoned as the more honourable, is given a 
secondary place, while the utile or produce of a dominium directum is 
regarded as the essential and rational. It is fully fifteen hundred years since 
through the influence of Christianity the freedom of the person began to 
flourish, and at least in a small section of the human race take rank as a 
universal principle. But the recognition here and there of the principle of the 
freedom of property is, as it were, a thing of yesterday. This is a good 
illustration from world history, of the length of time needed by the spirit to 
reach self-consciousness, and is a rebuke also to the impatience of opinion. 
63. In use the object is a single one, definite in quality and quantity, and 
answers to a special need. But its special usefulness, when fixed 
quantitatively, can be compared with other objects capable of being put to 
the same use, and a special want, served by the object, and indeed any want 
may be compared with other wants; and their corresponding objects may be 
also compared. This universal characteristic, which proceeds from the 
particular object and yet abstracts from its special qualities is the value. 
Value is the true essence or substance of the object, and the object by 
possessing value becomes an object for consciousness. As complete owner 
of the object, I am owner of its value as well as of its use. Note. The feudal 
tenant is the owner of use only, not of the value. Addition. Quality here 
becomes quantity. Want is a term common to the greatest variety of things, 
and enables me to compare them. Thought in its progress starts from the 


special quality of an object, passes through indifference with regard to the 
quality, and finally reaches quantity. So in mathematics the circle, ellipse 
and parabola are specifically different, and yet the distinction of one curve 
from another is merely quantitative, being reduced to a mere quantitative 
difference in the largeness of their coefficients. In property the quantitative 
aspect, which issues from the qualitative, is value. The qualitative 
determines the quantum, however, and is therefore quite as much retained 
as superseded. When we consider the conception of value, the object is 
regarded only as a sign, counting not for what it is but for what it 1s worth. 
A letter of credit, e.g., is not a kind of paper, but a sign of another universal, 
namely, its face value. The specific value of an object varies according to 
the want, but in order to express abstract worth, we use money. Money 
represents things, but since it does not represent want itself, but is only a 
sign of it, 1t is again governed by the specific value, which it merely stands 
for. One can be owner of an object without being master of its value. A 
family, which can neither sell nor pawn its goods, is not master of their 
value. But since the restrictions characterizing this form of property, such as 
fiefs, property conveyed in trust, etc., are not adequate to the conception of 
it, they are largely disappearing. 

64. The form of the object and the mark are themselves external 
circumstances, deprived of meaning and worth if taken apart from use, 
employment, or some such manifestation of the subjective will. The 
presence of the will, however, is in time, and its objective reality is 
continuance of the subjective manifestation. If the manifestation lapses, the 
object, abandoned by the real essence of the will and of possession, 
becomes ownerless. Hence I may lose or acquire property through 
prescription. Note. Prescription does not run counter to strict, right and is 
not introduced into law merely to cut short the strife and confusion, which 
would naturally arise out of old claims. It is founded on the reality of 


property, in other words upon the necessity that the will, in order to keep a 
thing, must manifest itself in it. Public monuments are property of the 
nation, or rather they, like all works of art intended for use, are living and 
self-sufficient ends because of their indwelling soul of remembrance and 
honour. Deprived of this soul they are, so far as the nation is concerned, 
without a master, and become casually a private possession, as has 
happened with the Greek and Egyptian works of art in Turkey. The private 
right of an author’s family to his works is prescribed for similar reasons. 
These works become in a sense masterless, since they, like the monuments, 
though in an opposite way, become first common property, and then through 
various channels, private property. To set apart land for a cemetery and then 
not use it, or to set apart land never to be used, contains an empty unreal 
caprice. As to traverse this action does no injury, respect for it cannot be 
guaranteed. Addition. Prescription rests upon the supposition that I have 
ceased to look upon the object as mine. If a thing is to remain mine, there 
must be a continuous act of will, and this act reveals itself through use or 
preservation. The decline in the value of public monuments was frequently 
illustrated during the Reformation in institutions founded for the saying of 
masses. The spirit of the old confession and therefore of these buildings had 
fled, and the buildings could be taken as _ private property. C. 
Relinquishment of Property. 

65. I may relinquish property, since it is mine only by virtue of my 
having put my will into it. I may let a thing go unowned by me or pass it 
over to the will and possession of another; but this is possible only so far as 
the object is in its nature something external. Addition. Prescription is 
relinquishment without direct declaration of will. True relinquishment is a 
declaration that I will no longer regard the object as mine. The process in all 
its phases may be taken to be a true taking of possession. First there is the 


direct prehension; then by use property is thoroughly acquired; and the third 
step is the unity of both these elements, possession through relinquishment. 
66. Some goods, or rather substantive phases of life are inalienable, and 
the right to them does not perish through lapse of time. These comprise my 
inner personality and the universal essence of my consciousness of myself, 
and are personality in general, freedom of will in the broadest sense, social 
life and religion. Note. What the spirit is in conception, or implicitly, it 
should also be in actuality; it should be a person, that is to say, be able to 
possess property, have sociality and religion. This idea is itself the 
conception of spirit. As causa sui, or free cause, it is that, cujus natura non 
potest concipi nisi existens (Spinoza, “Eth.” Def. 1). In this very 
conception, namely, that spirit shall be what it is only through itself and by 
the infinite return into itself out of its natural and direct reality, lies the 
possibility of opposition between what it 1s only implicitly (§57), and what 
it is only explicitly. In the will this opposition is the possibility of evil, but 
in general it is the possibility of the alienation of personality and substantive 
being; and this alienation may occur either unconsciously or intentionally. 
— Examples of the disposal of personality are slavery, vassalage, inability 
to own property or lack of complete control over it. Relinquishment of 
reason, sociality, morality or religion occurs in superstition; it occurs also if 
I delegate to others the authority to prescribe for me what kind of acts I 
shall commit, as when one sells himself for robbery, murder, or the 
possibility of any other crime; it occurs when I permit others to determine 
what for me shall be duty or religious truth. The right to nothing that is 
inalienable can be forfeited through lapse of time. The act by which I take 
possession of my personality and real being, and establish myself as having 
rights, responsibilities, and moral and religious obligations, deprives these 
attributes of that externality, which alone gives them the capacity of being 
possessed by another. Along with the departure of this externality goes the 


reference to time or to any previous consent or complaisance. This return of 
myself into myself, being the process by which I establish myself as idea or 
complete legal and moral person, does away with the old relation. It 
removes the violence which I and others had done to my own conception 
and reason, the wrong of having treated the infinite existence of self- 
consciousness as something merely extraneous, and of having suffered 
others to do the same. This return into myself reveals the contradiction 
implied in my having given into the keeping of others my right, morality or 
religion. I gave them what I did not myself possess, what, so soon as I do 
possess it, exists in essence only as mine, and not as something external. 
Addition. It lies in the nature of the matter that the slave has an absolute 
right to make himself free, or that, when anyone has hired out his morality 
for robbery and murder, the transaction is absolutely void. Anyone 
possesses the competency to annul such an agreement. It is the same with 
the letting of religiosity by a priest, who is my confessor. The inner 
religious condition every one must adjust by himself. A religiosity, part of 
which is handed over to some one else is not genuine, for the spirit is only 
one, and must dwell within me. To me it must belong to unite the act of 
worship with religious aspiration. 

67. The use of single products of my particular physical endowments or 
mental capacities I may hand over to others for a limited time, since, when a 
time limit is recognized, these products may be said to have an external 
relation to my genuine and total being. If I were to dispose of my whole 
time, made concrete in work, and all my activity, I would be giving up the 
essence of my productions. My whole activity and reality, in short, my 
personality, would be the property of another. Note. This is the same 
relation as that (§61) between the substance of an object and its use. As it is 
only by limiting use that we can distinguish it from the object, so the use of 
my powers is to be distinguished from these powers themselves, only in so 


far as it has a quantitative limit. The total number of manifestations of a 
faculty is the faculty; the accidents are the substance; the particulars, the 
universal. Addition. The distinction, here analyzed, is that between a slave 
and a servant or day-labourer in our own time. The Athenian slave had 
possibly lighter occupation and higher kind of mental work than is the rule 
with our workmen. But he was a slave notwithstanding, since the whole 
circle of his activity was controlled by his master. 

68. What is peculiar to a mental product can be externalized and directly 
converted into an object, which it is possible for others to produce. When 
another person has acquired the object, he may make the thought or, it may 
be, the mechanical genius in it, his own; a possibility which in the case of 
literary works constitutes the reason and special value of acquisition. But, 
over and above this, the new owner comes at the same time into possession 
of the general power to express himself in the same way, and so of making 
any number of objects of the same kind. Note. In works of art the form, 
which images the thought in an external material, is so conspicuously the 
possession of the artist, that an imitation of it is really a product of the 
imitator’s mental and mechanical skill. But in the case of literature or an 
invention of some technical contrivance, the form in which it is externalized 
is of a mechanical sort. In a book the thought is presented in a row of 
particular abstract signs; in an invention the thought has a wholly 
mechanical content. The way to reproduce such things, as mere things, is a 
matter of ordinary skilled labour. Between the two extremes, on the one side 
a work of art, and on the other a product of manual labour, there are all 
stages of production, some of which incline to one of the extremes, some to 
the other. 

69. Since the purchaser of such a product of mental skill possesses the 
full use and value of his single copy, he is complete and free owner of that 
one copy, although the author of the work or the inventor of the apparatus 


remains owner of the general method of multiplying such products. The 
author or inventor has not disposed directly of the general method, but may 
reserve it for his private utterance. Note. The justification of the right of the 
author or inventor cannot be sought in his arbitrarily making it a condition, 
when he disposes of a copy, that the possibility of bringing out other copies 
shall not belong to the purchaser, but shall remain in his own hands. The 
first question is whether the separation of the object from the power to 
reproduce, which goes with the object, is allowable in thought, and does not 
destroy full and free possession (§62). Does it depend upon the arbitrary 
choice of the first producer to reserve to himself the power to reproduce or 
dispose of the product of his mind? Or, on the other hand, may he count it 
of no value, and give it freely with each separate copy? Now there is this 
peculiarity about this power, that through it the object becomes not merely a 
possession, but a means of wealth (see §170, and fol.). This new feature is a 
special kind of external use, and is different and separate from the use to 
which the object was directly appointed. It is not, as it is called, an accessio 
naturalis as are foetura. Hence as the distinction occurs in the sphere of 
external use, which is naturally capable of being divided, the reservation of 
one part, while another is being disposed of, is not the retention of an 
ownership without utile. The primary and most important claim of trade and 
commerce is to give them surety against highway robbery. In the same way 
the primary though merely negative demand of the sciences and arts is to 
insure the workers in these fields against larceny, and give their property 
protection. But in the case of a mental product the intention is that others 
should comprehend it, and make its imagination, memory, and thought their 
own. Learning is not merely the treasuring up of words in the memory; it is 
through thinking that the thoughts of others are seized, and this after- 
thinking is real learning. Now that which is learned becomes in turn 
something which can be disposed of; and the external expression of this 


material may easily assume a form different from the form into which the 
original thinker threw his work. Thus those who have worked over the 
material a second time may regard as their own possession whatever money 
they may be able to extract from their work, and may contend that they 
have a right to reproduce it. In the transmission of the sciences in general, 
and especially in teaching positive science, church doctrine, or 
jurisprudence, are found the adoption and repetition of thoughts which are 
already established and expressed. This is largely the case with writings 
composed for the same purpose. It is not possible to state accurately, and 
establish explicitly by law and right, just how far the new form, which 
accrues through repeated expression, should transmute the scientific 
treasure or the thoughts of others, who are still in external possession, into a 
special mental possession of the person who re-constructs them; how far, in 
other words, a repetition of an author’s work should be called a plagiarism. 
Hence plagiarism must be a question of honour, and should be refrained 
from on that score. Laws against reprinting protect the property of author 
and publisher in a very definite but, indeed, limited measure. The ease with 
which one can intentionally alter the form or insert slight modifications into 
a large work on science or a comprehensive theory which is the work of 
another, and further, the great difficulty, when discoursing on what one has 
received, of abiding by the letter of the author, introduce, in addition to the 
special purposes requiring such a repetition, an endless variety of changes, 
which stamp upon the foreign article the more or less superficial impression 
of something which is one’s own. The hundreds of compendiums, 
abridgments, compilations, arithmetics, geometries, religious tracts, every 
venture of a critical journal, an annual, or a cyclopaedia, keep on repeating 
under the same or an altered title, although each may be maintained to be 
something new and unique. Yet the profit which the work promised the 
author or inventor in the first place may be wiped out, or the purpose of 


both author and imitator may be defeated, or one may be ruined. It is 
noteworthy that the term plagiarism, or scholar’s larceny is no longer heard. 
It may be that the principle of honour has dislodged it, or that the feeling of 
honour has vanished or ceased to be directed against plagiarism, or that a 
small compilation or slight change of form is ranked as an original and 
independent production, and so highly esteemed as to banish all thought of 
plagiarism. 

70. Since personality is something directly present, the comprehensive 
totality of one’s outer activity, the life, is not external to it. Thus the 
disposal or sacrifice of life is not the manifestation of one’s personality so 
much as the very opposite. Hence I have no right to relinquish my life. Only 
a moral and social ideal, which submerges the direct, simple and separate 
personality, and constitutes its real power, has a right to life. Life, as such, 
being direct and unreflected, and death the direct negation of it, death must 
come from without as a result of natural causes, or must be received in the 
service of the idea from a foreign hand. Addition. The particular person is 
really a subordinate, who must devote his life to the service of the ethical 
fabric; when the state demands his life, he must yield it up. But should the 
man take his own life? Suicide may at first glance be looked upon as 
bravery, although it be the poor bravery of tailors and maid-servants. Or it 
may be regarded as a misfortune, caused by a broken heart. But the point is, 
Have I any right to kill myself? The answer is that I, as this individual am 
not lord over my life, since the comprehensive totality of one’s activity, the 
life, falls within the direct and present personality. To speak of the right of a 
person over his life is a contradiction, since it implies a right of a person 
over himself. But no one can stand above and execute himself. When 
Hercules burnt himself, and Brutus fell upon his sword, this action against 
their personality was doubtless of an heroic type; but yet the simple right to 


commit suicide must be denied even to heroes. Transition from Property to 
Contract. 

71. Outward and visible existence, as definite, is essentially existence for 
another thing (see note to §48). Thus property, as a visible external thing, is 
determined by its relations to other external things, these relations being 
both necessary and accidental. But property is also a manifestation of will, 
and the other, for which it exists, is the will of another person. This 
reference of will to will is the true and peculiar ground on which freedom is 
realized. The means by which I hold property, not by virtue of the relation 
of an object to my subjective will, but by virtue of another will, and hence 
share in a common will, is contract. Note. It is just as much a necessity of 
reason that men make contracts, exchange, and trade, as that they should 
have property (§45, note). In their consciousness it is some want, 
benevolence, or advantage, which occasions the contract, but really it is 
reason, or the idea as it is embodied in the realized will of a free person. It 
is taken for granted that contracting parties recognize one another as 
persons and owners. Recognition is contained and presupposed in the fact 
that contract is a relation of the objective spirit ($35, note to §57). Addition. 
In contract I hold property through a common will. It is the interest of 
reason that the subjective will become universal, and exalt itself to this level 
of realization. In contract the particular will remains, although it is now in 
conjunction with another will. The universal will assumes here no higher 


form than co-operation. 


Second Section: Contract. 
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72. IN CONTRACT property is no longer viewed on the side of its external 
reality, as a mere thing, but rather as containing the elements of will, 
another’s as well as my own. Contract is the process which presents and 
occasions the contradiction by which I, existing for myself and excluding 
another will, am and remain an owner only in so far as I identify myself 
with the will of another, and cease to be an owner. 

73. Guided by the conception I must relinquish my property not merely 
as an external thing (§65), but as property, if my will is to become a genuine 
factor in reality. But by virtue of this procedure my will, when relinquished, 
is another will. The necessary nature of the conception is thus realized in a 
unity of different wills, which, nevertheless, give up their differences and 
peculiarities. But this identity implies not that one will is identical with the 
other, but rather that each at this stage remains an independent and private 
will. 

74. For two absolutely distinct and separate owners there is now formed 
one will. While each of them ceases to be an owner through his own distinct 
will, the one will remains. Each will gives up a particular property, and 
receives the particular property of another, adopting only that conclusion 
with which the other coincides. 

75. Since the two contracting parties appear as directly independent 
persons (a) contract proceeds from arbitrary choice; (b) the one will formed 
by the contract is the work merely of the two interested persons, and is thus 
a common, but not an absolutely universal will; (g) the object of the 
contract is a single external thing, because only such a thing is subject to 
relinquishment at their mere option (§65 and fol.). Note. Marriage does not 


come under the conception of contract. This view is, we must say it, in all 
its shameless-ness, propounded by Kant (“Metaph. Anf. der Rechtslehre,” 
p. 106). Just as little does the nature of the state conform to contract, 
whether the contract be regarded as a compact of all with all, or of all with 
the prince or government. The introduction of the relations of contract and 
private property into the functions of the state has produced the greatest 
confusion both in the law and in real life. In earlier times civil rights and 
duties were thought and maintained to be a directly private possession of 
particular individuals in opposition to the rights of prince and state. In more 
recent years, also, the rights of prince and state have been treated as objects 
of covenant. They are said to be based on contract, or the mere general 
consent of those who wish to form a state. Different as these two views of 
the state are, they agree in taking the phases of private property into another 
and a higher region. This will be referred to again when we come to speak 
of ethical observances and the state. Addition. It is a popular view in 
modern times that the state is a contract of all with all. All conclude, so the 
doctrine runs, a compact with the prince, and he in turn with the subjects. 
According to this superficial view, there is in contract only one unity of 
different wills; but in fact there are two identical wills, both of which are 
persons, and wish to remain possessors. Contract, besides, arises out of the 
spontaneous choice of the persons. Marriage, indeed, has that point in 
common with contract, but with the state it 1s different. An individual 
cannot enter or leave the social condition at his option, since every one is by 
his very nature a citizen of a state. The characteristic of man as rational is to 
live in a state; if there is no state, reason claims that one should be founded. 
A state, it is true, must grant permission either to enter or to leave it; but this 
permission is not given in deference to the arbitrary choice of the 
individual, nor is the state founded upon a contract which presupposes this 
choice. It is false to say that it rests with the arbitrary will of all to establish 


a State; rather is it absolutely necessary for every one to be in a state. The 
great progress of the modern state is due to the fact that it has and keeps an 
absolute end, and no man is now at liberty to make private arrangements in 
connection with this end, as they did in the middle ages. 

76. Contract is formal when the two elements through which the 
common will arises, the negative disposal of the thing and the positive 
reception of it, are so divided, that one of the contracting parties makes one 
side of the agreement, and the other, the other. This is gift. Contract is real 
when each of the contractors performs both sides of the double agreement, 
and is and remains an owner. This is exchange. Addition. Contract involves 
two agreements to two things; I both give up and acquire a property. Real 
contract occurs, when each yields up and acquires possession; in giving up 
he remains an owner. Formal contract occurs when a person only gives up 
or acquires. 

77. In real contract every one both keeps the same property as he had 
when he undertook the contract, and also yields up his property. Hence it is 
necessary to distinguish the property, which in contract remains 
permanently mine, from the external objects which change hands. The 
universal and self-identical element in exchange, that with regard to which 
the objects to be exchanged are equal, is the value (§63). Note. By the very 
conception of contract a Iaesio enormis annuls the agreement, since the 
contractor, in disposing of his goods, must remain in possession of a 
quantitative equivalent. An injury may fairly be called enormous, if it 
exceeds half of the value; but it is infinite, when a contract or any 
stipulation is entered into to dispose of an inalienable good (§66). A 
stipulation is only one single part or side of the whole contract, or a merely 
formal settlement, of which more hereafter. It contains only the formal 
phase of contract, the consent of one party to perform something, and the 
consent of the other party to accept the performance. It must, therefore, be 


classed amongst the so-called onesided contracts. The division of contracts 
into one-sided and two-sided, and many other divisions of the same kind in 
Roman law, are superficial combinations, arising from some particular and 
external consideration, as, for instance, the way in which they are made. 
They may also introduce attributes which do not concern the nature of 
contract, such as those which have meaning only in reference to the 
administration of justice (actiones), and to the legal consequences of 
positive laws, or such as may arise out of wholly external circumstances 
and injure the conception of right. 

78. The distinction between property and possession between the 
substantive and the external side (§45), assumes in contract the form of a 
distinction between the common will or agreement and the realization of 
this will in performance. The agreement, taken by itself in its difference 
from performance, is something imagined or symbolic, appearing in reality 
as a visible sign. (“Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences”.) In 
stipulation it may be manifested by gesture or other symbolic act, but 
usually in an express declaration through speech, which is the most worthy 
vehicle of thought. Note. Stipulation, thus interpreted, is the form in which 
the content of a concluded contract is outwardly symbolized. But this 
symbol is only the form. By this is not meant that the content is still merely 
subjective, merely a desideratum, but that the conclusion of the actual 
arrangement is made by the will. Addition. As in property we had the 
distinction between property and possession, the substantive and the 
external, so in contract we have the difference between the common will as 
agreement and the particular will as performance. It is in the nature of 
contract that both the common and the particular wills should be 
manifested, because it is the relation of will to will. In civilized 
communities agreement, manifested by a sign, is separated from 


performance, although with ruder peoples they may concur. There is in the 


forests of Ceylon a tribe, which in trading puts down its property and waits 
patiently for the arrival of those who will place their property over against 
it; the dumb declaration of the will is not separated from performance. 

79. As stipulation involves the will, it contains, from the standpoint of 
right, the substance of contract. In contrast with this substantive contract the 
possession, which remains till the contract is fully carried out, has no reality 
outside of the agreement. I have given up a possession and my private 
control over it, and it has already become the property of another. I am 
legally bound to carry out the stipulation. Note. Mere promise is different 
from contract. What I promise to do, give or perform, is future and a mere 
subjective qualification of my will. I am at liberty to change my promise. 
But stipulation is already the embodiment of my volition. I have disposed of 
my property; it has ceased to be mine, and I recognize it as already 
belonging to another. The Roman distinction between pactum and 
contractus is not sound. Fichte once laid it down that the obligation to hold 
to the contract began for me only when the other party began to do his 
share. Before performance I am supposed to be doubtful whether the other 
had been really in earnest. The obligation before performance is, therefore, 
said to be moral and not legal. The trouble is that stipulation is not merely 
external, but involves a common will, which has already done away with 
mere intention and change of mind. The other party may of course change 
his mind after the engagement, but has he any right to do so? For plainly I 
may choose to do what is wrong, although the other person begins to 
perform his side of the contract. Fichte’s view is worthless, since it bases 
the legal side of contract upon the bad infinite, that is, an infinite series, or 
the infinite divisibility of time, material and action. The embodiment of the 
will in gesture or a definite form of words is its complete intellectual 
embodiment, of which the performance is the merely mechanical result. It 
does not alter the case that positive law distinguishes between so-called real 


contracts and consensual contracts, real contracts being complete only when 
the actual performance (res, traditio rei) is added to consent. Sometimes in 
these real contracts the surrender to me of the object enables me to carry out 
my part of the engagement, and my obligation to act refers to the object 
only in so far as I have received it into my hands. This occurs in loan, 
interest, deposit, and sometimes in exchange also. These cases do not 
concern the relation of stipulation to performance, but merely the manner of 
performance. It is also optional in the case of contract to bargain that on one 
side the obligation shall not arise until the other party fulfils his share of the 
engagement. 

80. The classification or rational treatment of contracts is deduced not 
from external circumstances, but from distinctions which are involved in 
the very nature of contract. These distinctions are those between formal and 
real contract, between property and possession or use, and between value 
and the specific thing. The subjoined classification agrees in the main with 
the Kantian (“Metaphysical Principles of the Theory of Right,” p. 120). It is 
surprising that the old method of classification of contracts into real and 
consensual, named and unnamed, has not long ago given way before 
something that is more reasonable. A. Gift. (1) Gift of an object or gift 
proper. (2) Loan of an object — the gift of a portion of it or of a partial use 
or enjoyment of it, the lender remaining owner; (mutuum and commodatum 
without interest). The object is specific, or 1t may be regarded as universal, 
or it is, as in the case of money, actually universal. (3) Gift of service, as for 
example the mere storage of a property (depositum). The gift of an object 
on the special condition that the receiver shall be owner on the giver’s 
death, when the giver can no longer be owner, is bequest, and does not 
come under the conception of contract. It presupposes the civic community 
and positive legislation. B. Exchange. (1) Exchange as such. (a) Exchange 
of objects, i.e. of one specific thing for another of the same kind. (b) 


Purchase or sale (emtio, venditio). The exchange of a specific object, for a 
general object, which has the phase of value but not of use, namely money. 
(2) Rent (locatio, conductio), relinquishment of the temporary use of a 
property for rent or interest, (a) Renting of a specific thing, renting proper. 
(b) Renting of a universal thing, so that the lessor remains owner only of the 
universal or the value. This is loan, mutuum and commodatum with interest. 
Whether the object be a flat, furniture, house, a res fungibilis or non 
fungibilis, this question gives rise, here also as in the second kind of gift, to 
particular qualifications that are unimportant. (3) Contract for wages 
(locatio operae) — relinquishment, limited in time or otherwise, of my 
labour or services, in so far as as they are disposable (§67). Akin to this is 
the brief and other such contracts, in which the performance depends upon 
character, confidence, or special talents. Here the service cannot be 
measured by its money value, which is not called wages, but an honorarium 
or fee. C. Completion of a contract (cautio) through a security. In contracts 
where I dispose of the use of a thing, as in rent, I am no longer in 
possession of it, but am still the owner. In exchange, purchase, or gift, I may 
have become owner, without being as yet in actual possession. Indeed, in 
every contract, except such as are directly on a cash basis, this separation is 
to be found. Security or pledge is concerned with an object which I give up, 
or an object which is to be mine. It either keeps or puts me in actual 
possession of the value, although in neither case am I in possession of the 
specific thing. The thing which I have either given up, or expect to receive, 
is my property only as regards its value; but as a specific thing it is the 
property of the holder of the pledge, who owns also whatever surplus value 
the object may have. Pledge is not itself a contract, but only a stipulation 
($77), which completes contract on the side of possession of property. 
Mortgage and surety are special forms of the pledge. Addition. In contract it 
was said that by means of an agreement a property becomes mine, although 


I have not possession as yet and shall have possession only by performing 
my part. If I am out-and-out owner of the object, the intention of a pledge is 
to place me at once in possession of its value; thus already in the 
engagement the possession is guaranteed. Surety is a special kind of pledge, 
some one offering his promise or credit as warrant for my performance. 
Here a person does, what in a pledge is done by a thing. 

81. When persons are viewed as direct and incomplete, their wills are 
still particular, however identical they may be implicitly, and however much 
they may, in contract, be subordinated to the common will. So long as they 
are direct and incomplete, it is a matter of accident whether their particular 
wills accord with the general will, which has existence only by means of 
them. When the particular will is actually different from the universal, it is 
led by caprice, random insight and desire, and is opposed to general right. 
This is wrong. Note. It is from the standpoint of logic a higher necessity 
which brings about the transition to wrong. The two phases of the 
conception of right are (a), intrinsic right or the general will, and (b) right as 
it exists, or the particular will. It inheres in the abstract reality of the 
conception that these two phases should be opposed and given 
independence. The particular, independent will is caprice and erratic choice, 
which I, in exchange, have yielded up with regard to only one single thing, 
but not altogether. Addition. In contract the two wills give rise to a common 
will. This common will is only relatively universal, and thus still in 
opposition to the particular will. Exchange or covenant, it is true, implies 
the right to demand performance. But the particular will may act in 
opposition to the general abstract right. Hence arises the negation, which 
was already implicit in the general will. This negation is wrong. The general 
procedure is this, to purify the will of its abstract simplicity, and thus to 
summon out of the common will the particular will, which in turn takes the 
field against the common will, the participants, in contract, still preserve 


their particular wills. Contract is not, therefore, beyond arbitrary caprice, 


and remains exposed to wrong. 


Third Section: Wrong. 


“’QG)- 


82. CONTRACT ESTABLISHES general right, whose inner or relative 
universality is merely a generality based on the caprice of the particular 
will. In this external manifestation of right, right and its essential 
embodiment in the particular will are directly or accidentally in accord. In 
wrong this external manifestation becomes an empty appearance. This 
seeming reality consists in the opposition of abstract right to the particular 
will, involving a particular right. But this seeming reality is in truth a mere 
nullity, since right by negating this negation of itself restores itself.By 
turning back to itself out of its negation right becomes actual and valid, 
whereas at first it was only a contingent possibility. Addition. When 
intrinsic right or the general will is determined in its nature by the particular 
will, it is in relation with a non-essential. This is the relation of essence or 
reality to outward manifestation. Though the manifestation is in one aspect 
adequate to the essence, it is in another aspect inadequate; as a 
manifestation is contingency, essence is in relation with the unessential. 
Now in wrong this manifestation has the form of a seeming reality, which is 
to be interpreted as an outward reality inadequate to the essence. It deprives 
essence of reality, and sets up the empty abstraction as real. It is 
consequently untrue. It vanishes when it tries to exist alone. By its departure 
the essence is in possession of itself as its reality, and becomes master over 
mere semblance. It has thus negated the negation of itself, and become 
strengthened in the process. Wrong is this mere seeming reality, and, when 
wrong vanishes, right receives an added fixity and value. What we call 
essence or reality is the intrinsically universal will, as against which the 
particular will reveals itself as untrue, and does away with itself. The 


general will had in the first instance only an immediate being; but now it is 
something actual, because it has returned out of its negation. Actuality is 
active and finds itself in its opposite, while the implicit is to its negation 
passive. 

83. Right, as particular and in its diverse shapes, is opposed to its own 
intrinsic universality and simplicity, and then has the form of a mere 
semblance. It is a mere seeming reality partly of itself and directly; partly is 
it so by means of the subject; partly is it established as a pure nullity. There 
arise therefore (a) unpremeditated or civic wrong, (b) fraud, and (c) crime. 
Addition. Wrong is the mere outer appearance of essence, giving itself forth 
as independent. If this semblance has a merely implicit and not an explicit 
existence, that is to say, if the wrong is in my eyes a right, the wrong is 
unpremeditated. The mere semblance is such for right but not for me. The 
second form of wrong is fraud. Here the wrong 1s not such for general right, 
but by it I delude another person; for me the right is a mere semblance. In 
the first case wrong was for right only a semblance or seeming wrong; in 
the second case right is for me, the wrongdoer, only a semblance or 
pretence. The third kind of wrong is crime. This is both of itself and also for 
me a wrong. I in this case desire the wrong, and make no use of the pretence 
of right. The other party, against whom the crime is done, is quite well 
aware that this unqualified wrong is not a right. The distinction between 
fraud and crime lies in this, that a fraudulent act is not yet recognized as a 
wrong, but in crime the wrong is openly seen. A. Unpremeditated Wrong. 

84. Since the will is in itself universal, possession ($54) and contract, in 
themselves and in their different kinds, and also all the various 
manifestations of my will imply a reference to other rights at law. Since 
these rights are so external and varied, several different persons may have a 
right to one and the same object, each basing his claim to ownership on his 
right at law. Thus arise collisions. 


85. A collision, in which the object is claimed on legal grounds, occurs 
in the region of civil law, and recognizes the law as the universal arbiter. 
The thing is admitted to belong to him who has the right to it. The legal 
contest merely finds whether a thing is mine or another’s. This is a purely 
negative judgment, in which the predicate “mine” negates only the 
particular. 

86. In law-suits the recognition of right 1s bound up with some private 
interest or view opposed to right. Against this mere appearance, intrinsic 
right, which is in fact implied in it (§85), comes on the scene as a reality 
purposed and demanded. This right, however, is demanded only abstractly, 
because the will as particular is not freed from direct contact with its private 
interest, and does not aim at the universal. Still, the law is here a recognized 
reality, as against which the contending parties must renounce their private 
views and interests. Addition. That which is intrinsically right has a definite 
ground, and I defend my wrong, which I maintain to be right, also on some 
ground. It is the nature of the finite and particular to make room for 
accidents. Collisions must occur, since we are at the stage of the finite. The 
first form of wrong negates only the particular will; but pays respect to the 
general right; it is thus the slightest of all forms of wrong. When I say that a 
rose is not red, I still admit that the object has colour. I thus do not deny the 
species, colour, but only the particular colour, red. It is the same here with 
right. Everybody wills the right, and for him the right only shall take place; 
his wrong consists in his holding that what he wills is right. 


B. Fraud. 


“’QG)- 


87. SINCE INTRINSIC right, in distinction from particular and concrete 
right, is demanded, it is essential; but just because it is only demanded and 
in that light merely subjective, it is non- essential, and becomes simply an 
appearance. When the universal is degraded from the particular will to the 
merely apparent will, when, e.g., contract is regarded as only an external 
association of the will, we have fraud. Addition. In fraud universal right is 
abused, but the particular will is respected. The person on whom the fraud 
is committed, is imposed upon and made to believe that he gets his rights. 
The right, which is demanded, however, is merely subjective and unreal, 
and in that consists the fraud. 

88. I acquire property by contract for the sake of the special qualities of 
the thing. But I acquire it, also, because of its inner universality which 
consists partly in its value, partly in its being the property of another. Now it 
is at the option of the other party to produce a false appearance in the case 
of contract. There may be the free consent of both parties to the exchange of 
the mere given object in its bare particularity, and so far the transaction is 
not unjust. Yet the object may fail to have any intrinsic universality. (The 
infinite judgment in its positive expression or identical meaning. See 
“Encyclopaedia of the philosophical Sciences.’’) 

89. To guard against the acceptance of a thing in its bare particularity, 
and in order to be fortified against an arbitrary will, there is at this juncture 
only a demand that the objective or universal side of the thing should be 
recognizable, that the objective should be made good as right, and that the 
arbitrary will, offending against right, should be removed and superseded. 
Addition. No penalty is attached to mere unpremeditated or unintentional 


wrong, since in it I have willed nothing against right. But to fraud penalties 
are due, since right is violated. 


C. Violence and Crime. 
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90. SINCE IN property my will is embodied in an external thing, it follows 
that just as far as my will is reflected in that object, I can be attacked in it 
and placed under external compulsion. Hence my will may be enforced. 
Violence is done to it, when force is employed in order to obtain some 
possession or object of desire. Addition. In crime, which is wrong in its 
proper sense, neither right in general nor my personal right is respected. 
Both the objective and the subjective aspects of right are set at defiance by 
crime. 

91. As a living creature a man may be compelled to do a thing; his 
physical and other external powers may be brought under the force of 
another. But the free will cannot be absolutely compelled (§5), but only in 
so far as it does not withdraw (§7) out of the external, to which it is held 
fast, or out of the imaginative reproduction of the external. It can only be 
compelled when it allows itself to be compelled. 

92. Since it is only in so far as the will has visible existence that it is the 
idea and so really free, and its realized existence is the embodiment of 
freedom, force or violence destroys itself forthwith in its very conception. It 
is a manifestation of will which cancels and supersedes a manifestation or 
visible expression of will. Force or violence, therefore, is, according to this 
abstract treatment of it, devoid of right. 

93. Since it in its very conception destroys itself, its principle is that it 
must be cancelled by violence. Hence it is not only right but necessary that 
a second exercise of force should annul and supersede the first. Note. 
Violation of a contract through failure to carry out the agreement, or 
violation of the legal duties toward the family or the state, through action or 


neglect, is the first violence. It is an exercise of force, if I retain another’s 
property, or neglect to do some duty. Force exercised by a teacher upon a 
pupil, or by any one against incivility and rudeness, seems to be the first act 
of violence, not caused by any previous display of force. But the merely 
natural will is of itself a violence to the universal idea of freedom; and 
against the inroads of the uncivilized will the idea of freedom ought to be 
protected and made good. Either there must be assumed within the family 
or state a moral and social atmosphere, against which a crude naturalness is 
an act of violence, or else there is at first everywhere present a natural 
condition or state of violence, over which the idea has the right of mastery. 
Addition. In the state there can be heroes no more. They appear only in 
uncivilized communities. The aim of the hero is right, necessary and in 
keeping with the state; but he carried it out, as if it was his own private 
affair. The heroes, who founded states, and introduced marriage and 
husbandry, did not in this realize a recognized right. These acts issue merely 
from their particular wills. Yet as they imply the higher right of the idea 
against a merely natural state of things, their violence is lawful. Little can 
be effected against the force of nature merely by goodness. 

94. Abstract right is a right to use force. A wrong done to this right is a 
force exercised against my liberty realized in an external thing. The 
preservation of my realized freedom against force must be itself an external 
act, and therefore a second force, which removes the first and takes its 
place. Note. To define strict abstract right as the right to use compulsion is 
to apprehend it as a result, which enters first of all by the roundabout way of 
wrong. Addition. Here may well be observed the difference between right 
and morality. In morality or the sphere in which I turn back into myself 
there are also two sides, for in it goodness is for me an end, and in 
accordance with this idea I must direct my life. Goodness is embodied in 
my resolution, and I realize it in myself. Yet this resolution is wholly 


internal, and, as a consequence, is not subject to coercion. The civil laws do 
not seek to stretch their control over the disposition. In morality I am 
independent, and the application of external force has no meaning. 

95. A first violence, exercised by a free man, and doing injury to the 
concrete embodiment of freedom, namely right as right, is crime. Crime is 
the negative-infinite judgment in its complete sense. It negates not only the 
particular object of my will, but also the universal or infinite, which is 
involved in the predicate ‘mine,’ the very capacity for possessing rights; nor 
does it even utilize my opinion, as in fraud (§88). Here we are in the realm 
of criminal law. Note. The right, to injure which constitutes crime, has 
indeed so far only the features we have pointed out; and crime has a 
meaning determined in each case by these special features. But the 
substance of these forms of right is the universal which remains the same in 
all its subsequent developments and modifications. So also crime remains 
the same in accordance with its conception. Hence the phase, noticed in the 
next paragraph, refers to particular and definite contents, as, e.g., perjury, 
treason, counterfeiting, forgery, etc. 

96. The actualized will, which alone is subject to injury, has, of course, a 
concrete existence, and varies, therefore, both in quality and in quantity. 
This variation gives rise to differences in the objective side of crime, which 
may injure only one side or phase of the will, or again, its whole concrete 
character and range, as in murder, slavery, and religious persecution. Note. 
The Stoic theory that there is but one virtue and one vice, the Draconian 
statutes, which punished every crime with death, and the barbarity of the 
formal code of honour, which found in every injury an unpardonable insult, 
all in common cling to the abstract view of the free will and personality, and 
refuse to take them in that concrete and definite realization which they must 
have, if they are to realize the idea. Robbery and theft differ in quality, 
because in robbery personal violence is done to me as an actually present 


consciousness and as this selfdetermined subject. Many qualitative phases 
of crime, as, for instance, an act done against public safety, are determined 
by definite social relations, and may be deduced from the conception, 
although they are often made in a roundabout way to depend upon 
consequences. A crime against public peace is of itself in its own direct 
composition heavier or lighter according to its extent and quality. The 
subjective moral quality referring to the higher distinction, as to how far the 
act is done consciously, will be dealt with later. Addition. Thought itself 
cannot determine how every single crime is to be punished. In many cases 
the positive features of the act must be considered. By the progress of 
civilization the estimate of crime becomes milder, to-day the criminal being 
punished less severely than he was a hundred years ago. It is not exactly 
that the crime or the punishment has become different but the relation 
between the two. 

97. An injury done to right as right is a positive external fact; yet it 1s a 
nullity. This nullity is exposed in the actual negation of the injury and in the 
realization of right. Right necessarily brings itself to pass by cancelling the 
injury and assuming its place. Addition. By crime something is altered, and 
exists as so altered. But this existence is the opposite of itself, and so far 
null. Nullity consists in the usurpation of the place of right. But right, as 
absolute, is precisely what refuses to be set aside. Hence it is the 
manifestation of the crime which is intrinsically null, and this nullity is the 
essential result of all crime. But what is null must manifest itself as such, 
and make itself known as that which violates itself. The criminal act is not 
the primary and positive, to which punishment comes as the negative. It is 
the negative, and punishment is only the negation of a negation. Actual 
right destroys and replaces injury, thus showing its validity and verifying 
itself as a necessary factor in reality. 


98. Injury, confined merely to external reality or possession of some 
kind, is detriment or damage to property or wealth. The cancellation of the 
injury or damage takes, when possible, the form of civic satisfaction or 
compensation. Note. When damage consists in the destruction of something 
which cannot be restored, compensation must take the form not of a 
particular object but of the universal quality, namely, value. 

99. The injury which befalls the intrinsic or general will, the will, that is, 
of the injurer, the injured and all others, has just as little positive existence 
in this general will as in the bare external result. The general will, 1.e. right 
or law, is self-complete, has no external existence at all, and is inviolable. 
Injury is merely negative also for the particular wills of the injured and 
others. It exists positively, on the other hand, only as the particular will of 
the criminal, and to injure this will in its concrete existence is to supersede 
the crime, which would otherwise be positively established, and to restore 
right. Note. The theory of punishment is one of the matters, which in the 
modern positive science of right has fared worst. The attempt is made to 
base this theory upon the understanding, and not, as should be done, upon 
the conception. If crime and its removal, or, more definitely, punishment, 
are regarded merely as evil, it might indeed be thought unreasonable to will 
a second evil merely because one already existed. (Klein, “Grunds. des 
peinlichen Rechts,” §9 fol.) In the different theories of punishment, that it is 
preventive, deterrent, reformatory, etc., this superficial notion is taken to be 
fundamental. In the same superficial way the result of punishment is set 
down as a good. But here we are not dealing with an evil, and this or that 
good, but with wrong and justice. In these superficial theories the 
consideration of justice is set aside, and the moral aspect, the subjective side 
of crime, is made the essential. Also with the moral view are mingled trivial 
psychological notions about temptation, and the strength of sensual 
impulses opposing reason, about psychological compulsion also, and the 


influences affecting the imagination; it being forgotten that the subjective 
may freely abase itself to something contingent and unreal. The treatment of 
punishment in its character as a phenomenon, of its relation to the particular 
consciousness, of the effect of threats upon the imagination, and of the 
possibility of reform is of great importance in its proper place, when the 
method of punishment is to be decided on. But such treatment must assume 
that punishment is absolutely just. Hence everything turns on the point that 
in crime it is not the production of evil but the injury of right as right, which 
must be set aside and overcome. We must ask what that is in crime, whose 
existence has to be removed. That is the only evil to be set aside, and the 
essential thing is to determine wherein that evil lies. So long as conceptions 
are not clear on this point, confusion must reign in the theory of 
punishment. Addition. Feuerbach, in his theory of punishment, considers 
punishment as a menace, and thinks that if any one disregards the threat and 
commits a crime, the punishment must follow, since it was already known 
to the criminal. But is it right to make threats? A threat assumes that a man 
is not free, and will compel him by vividly presenting a possible evil. Right 
and justice, however, must have their seat in freedom and in the will, and 
not in the restriction implied in menace. In this view of punishment it 1s 
much the same as when one raises a cane against a dog; a man is not treated 
in accordance with his dignity and honour, but as a dog. A menace may 
incite a man to rebellion in order that he may demonstrate his freedom, and 
therefore sets justice wholly aside. Psychological compulsion may refer to 
distinctions of quality or quantity in crime, but not to the very nature of 
crime. Books of law, written in accordance with the principle that 
punishment is a threat, lack their proper basis. 

100. The injury which the criminal experiences is inherently just because 
it expresses his own inherent will, is a visible proof of his freedom and is 
his right. But more than that, the injury is a right of the criminal himself, 


and is implied in his realized will or act. In his act, the act of a rational 
being, is involved a universal element, which by the act is set up as a law. 
This law he has recognized in his act, and has consented to be placed under 
it as under his right. Note. Beccaria, as is well known, has denied to the 
state the right of exacting the death penalty, on the ground that the social 
contract cannot be supposed to contain the consent of the individual to his 
own death; rather, as he thought, must the opposite be assumed. To this it 
must be replied that the state is not a contract (§75), nor, moreover, are the 
protection and security of the life and property of individuals in their 
capacity as separate persons, the unconditioned object of the state’s 
existence. On the contrary, the state is the higher existence, which lays 
claim to the life and property of the individual, and demands the sacrifice of 
them. Not only has the conception of crime, the reasonable essence of it, to 
be upheld by the state, with or without the consent of the individual, but 
rationality on its formal side, the side of the individual will, is contained in 
the act of the criminal. The criminal is honoured as reasonable, because the 
punishment is regarded as containing his own right. The honour would not 
be shared by him, if the conception and measure of his punishment were not 
deduced from his very act. Just as little is he honoured when he is regarded 
as a hurtful animal, which must be made harmless, or as one who must be 
terrified or reformed. Moreover, punishment is not the only embodiment of 
justice in the state, nor is the state merely the condition or possibility of 
justice. Addition. The desire of Beccaria that men should consent to their 
own punishment is reasonable, but the criminal has already yielded consent 
through his act. It is both in the nature of crime and in the criminal’s own 
will, that the injury caused by him should be superseded. In spite of this 
Beccaria’s efforts to abolish capital punishment have had good results. 
Although neither Joseph II nor the French have ever been able to obtain 
complete abolition of the death- penalty, still we have begun to see what 


crimes deserve death and what do not. Capital punishment has thus become 
less frequent, as indeed should be the case with the extreme penalty of the 
law. 

101. The doing away with crime is retribution, in so far as retribution is 
in its conception injury of an injury, implying that as crime has a definite 
qualitative and quantitative context, its negation should be similarly 
definite. This identity, involved in the very nature of the case, is not literal 
equality, but equality in the inherent nature of the injury, namely, its value. 
Note. If we were to deduce our definition of punishment, as science usually 
does, from accepted opinions as to the psychological experiences of 
consciousness, we could prove that in nations and individuals there is and 
has been a universal feeling that crime deserves punishment, and that it 
should be done to the criminal according to his act. Yet the sciences, which 
have drawn their decisions from universal opinion, the very next moment 
adopt conclusions at variance with their so-called universal facts of 
consciousness. The category of equality has introduced much difficulty into 
the general notion of retribution. The view that it is just to mete out 
punishment in proportion to the special context of the crime, of course 
arises later than the essential relation of punishment to crime. Although, in 
order to make this essential relation specific, we must look about for other 
principles than merely the general principle of punishment, yet this general 
principle remains as it is. And more, the conception itself must contain the 
basis for special applications of it. The conception, made thus specific, 
implies of necessity the judgment that crime, as the product of a negative 
will, carries with it its own negation or punishment. This inner identity is 
reproduced by the understanding in the sphere of actual reality as equality. 
The quantitative and qualitative context of crime and its removal belongs to 
the external region, in which no absolute rule can be laid down (compare 
§49). In the region of the finite this rule of equality is only a demand which, 


as it is important to note, the understanding must more and more hold in 
check. However it goes on ad infinitum, and permits only of a continual 
approximation. If we fail to observe the nature of the finite, and cling to 
absolute equality in matters of detail, there arises first of all the insuperable 
difficulty of fixing the kind of punishment. To do this satisfactorily 
psychology would have to reckon with the magnitude of the sensual 
motives, and also with whatever accompanies them as, e.g., the greater 
strength of the evil will, or the weakness of the will, or its limited freedom. 
But that is not the sole difficulty. To adhere obstinately to the equalization 
of punishment and crime in every case would reduce retribution to an 
absurdity. It would be necessary to institute a theft in return for theft, 
robbery for robbery, and to demand an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth, although the criminal, as we can easily fancy, might have only one 
eye or be toothless. For these absurdities, however, the conception is not 
responsible. They are due to the attempt to equate crime and punishment 
throughout their minute details. Value, as the inner identity of things 
specifically different, has already been made use of in connection with 
contract, and occurs again in the civil prosecution of crime (§95). By it the 
imagination is transferred from the direct attributes of the object to its 
universal nature. Since the essential character of crime lies in its infinitude, 
i.e., in the breach of its own right, mere external details vanish. Equality 
becomes only a general rule for determining the essential, namely, a man’s 
real desert, not for deciding the special external penalty. Only when we 
limit ourselves to equality in the external details are theft and robbery 
unequal to fine and imprisonment. But from the standpoint of their value 
and their general capacity to be injuries, they can be equated. To approach 
as nearly as possible to this equality in value is, as has been remarked, the 
task of the understanding. If we ignore the relation of crime to its 
cancellation, and neglect the idea of value, and the possibility of comparing 


these two in terms of their value, we can see in punishment nothing more 
than the arbitrary attachment of an evil to an act not permitted (Klein, 
“Grunds, des peinlichen Rechts,” §9).Addition. Retribution is the inner 
connection and identity of two things which in outward appearance and in 
external reality are different. Requital seems to be something foreign, and 
not of right to belong to the criminal. But punishment is only the 
manifestation of crime, the other half which is necessarily presupposed in 
the first. Retribution looks like something immoral, like revenge, and may 
therefore seem to be something personal. But it is the conception, not the 
personal element, which carries out retribution. Revenge is mine, says God 
in the Bible, and, when some find in the word retribution the idea of a 
special pleasure for the subjective will, it must be replied that it signifies 
only the turning back of crime against itself. The Eumenides sleep, but 
crime wakes them. So it is the criminal’s own deed which judges itself. 
Although in requital we cannot venture upon equality of details, the case is 
different with murder, to which death is necessarily due. Life is the total 
context of one’s existence, and cannot be measured by value. Its 
punishment, therefore, cannot be measured by value, but must consist in the 
taking of another life. 

102. In the sphere of direct right the suppression of crime takes, in the 
first instance, the form of revenge. This in its content is just, so far as it is 
retribution; but in its form it is the act of a subjective will, which may put 
into any injury an infinite or unpardonable wrong. Hence its justice is a 
matter of accident, and for others means only private satisfaction. As 
revenge is only the positive act of a particular will, it is a new injury. 
Through this contradiction it becomes an infinite process, the insult being 
inherited without end from generation to generation. Note. Wherever crime 
is punished not as crimina pub-lica but as privata, it still has attached to it a 
remnant of revenge. This is the state of affairs with the Jews, with the 


Romans in theft and robbery, and with the English in some special 
instances. Differing from private revenge is the exercise of revenge by 
heroes, adventurous knights, and others, all of whom appear when the state 
is in its infancy. Addition. In that condition of society where there are no 
judges and no laws, punishment always takes the form of revenge. This is 
defective, as it is the act of a subjective will, and has an inadequate content. 
Judges are persons, it is true, but they will the universal meaning of the law, 
and insert into punishment nothing which is not found in the nature of the 
act. But the injured person, on the other hand, may view the wrong act not 
in its necessary limits of quality and quantity, but simply as a wrong, and 
may in requital do what would lead to a new wrong. Amongst uncivilized 
peoples revenge is undying, as with the Arabs, amongst whom it can be 
suppressed only by a superior force or by impossibility. In several of our 
present regulations a trace of revenge survives, as when it is at the option of 
individuals to bring an injury to trial at court. 

103. That the contradiction involved in this way of abolishing crime, and 
the contradictions found in other cases of wrong (§§86, 89), should be 
solved, is a demand made by a justice which is freed at once from all 
subjective interests and limits and from the arbitrariness of power. Justice, 
therefore, does not revenge but punishes. Here we have in the first instance 
the demand of a will, which, while particular and subjective, wills the 
universal as such. But the conception of morality is not simply demanded, 
but is in the process created. 


Transition from Right to Morality. 

104. Crime and revenging justice represent the visible outer form of the 
development of the will as occurring, first of all, in the distinction between 
the universal will and the individual will, which exists independently in 
opposition to the universal. Next, by rising above the opposition, the 


universal will is turned back into itself and has become an independent 
reality. Thus right, when maintained against the independent private will, 
has validity, being realized through its own necessity. This result is also 
arrived at by the development of the conception of will on the side of its 
inner character. The actualization of the will according to its conception 
proceeds in this way. Its first form is the abstract and simple phase it 
assumes in abstract right. This first form must be in the next place set aside 
and passed beyond (§21) in order that the will may become involved in the 
opposition of the abstract universal will and the independent particular will. 
Then by the removal of this opposition, 1.e., by the negation of a negation, it 
becomes an actualized will, free not only abstractly and potentially, but 
actually, as is necessary in a negativity which is able to refer itself to itself. 
Whereas in abstract right the will was itself mere personality, it now has its 
personality as its object. The subjectivity which is its own object is infinite, 
and freedom in its infinite subjectivity constitutes the principle of morality. 
Note. Let us for the sake of a closer inspection turn back to the elements, 
through which the conception of freedom progresses from the first abstract 
phase of the will to that phase, in which it refers itself to itself, the phase of 
the self-determining subject. Thus property being an external object, we 
have in it the phase of the abstract “mine;” in exchange we have the 
common “mine,” the “mine” brought into existence by two wills; in wrong 
the will which belongs to the province of right, the will in its abstract, 
direct, and intrinsic existence, is made contingent by means of the particular 
will which is itself contingent. In morality this whole phase of will is so far 
transcended that its contingency is turned back into itself and made one 
with itself, and thus becomes a self-referring, infinite contingency of the 
will, or in a word subjectivity. Addition. To truth it belongs that the 
conception should exist, and that its reality should correspond to the 
conception. In right the will exists in an external object. But as it must have 


its existence in itself, in an internal thing, it must become its own object; it 
must pass into subjectivity and have itself over against itself. This relation 
to itself is affirmative, a relation brought about by the will only through the 
transcendence of its direct existence. When its first- hand existence is 
transcended in crime, the way is open, through punishment, the negation of 
a negation, to affirmation, that is, to morality. 


Second Part: Morality. 


“’QG)- 


105. THE MORAL standpoint is the standpoint of the will, not in its 
abstract or implicit existence, but in its existence for itself, an existence 
which is infinite ($104). This turning back of the will upon itself, or its 
actual self-identity, with its associated phases stands in contrast to its 
abstract implicit existence, and converts person into subject. 

106. Subjectivity is the conception made definite, differing therefore 
from the abstract, general will. Further, the will of the subject, though it still 
retains traces of self-involved simplicity, is the will of an individual, who is 
an object for himself. Hence subjectivity is the realization of the 
conception. This gives freedom a higher ground. Now at last there appears 
in the idea the side of its real existence, the subjectivity of the will. It is only 
in the will as subjective that freedom, or the potentially existing will, can be 
actualized. Note. Morality, the second sphere, gives an outline of the real 
side of the conception of freedom. Observe the process through which 
morality passes. As the will has now withdrawn into itself, 1t appears at the 
outset as existing independently, having merely a potential identity with the 
intrinsic or universal will. Then this abstract self-dependence is superseded; 
and, finally, the will is made really and consciously identical with the 
intrinsic or universal will. Now in this movement, as I have said, is 
illustrated the conception of freedom. Freedom or subjectivity is at first 
abstract and distinct from the conception of it. Then by means of this 
movement the soil of freedom is so worked up, that for the conception, and 
necessarily also for the idea, it receives its true realization. The process 
ends, therefore, when the subjective will has become an objective and truly 
concrete will. Addition. In right, taken strictly, nothing depends upon my 


purpose or intention. The question of the self-determination, impulse, or 
purpose of the will arises for the first time in morality. Since a man is to be 
judged according to the direction he has given himself, he is in this act free, 
let the external features of the act be what they may. As no one can 
successfully assail a man’s inner conviction, and no force can reach it, the 
moral will is inaccessible. A man’s worth is estimated by his inner act. 
Hence the moral standpoint implies the realization of freedom. 

107. As self-determination of will is at the same time a factor of the 
will’s conception, subjectivity is not merely the outward reality of will, but 
its inner being (§104). This free and independent will, having now become 
the will of a subject, and assuming in the first instance the form of the 
conception, has itself a visible realization; otherwise it could not attain to 
the idea. The moral standpoint is in its realized form the right of the 
subjective will. In accordance with this right the will recognizes and is a 
thing, only in so far as the thing is the will’s own, and the will in it is itself 
and subjective. Note. The process of the moral standpoint (Note to 
preceding paragraph) also appears as the development of the right of the 
subjective will, or of the way in which the subjective will is realized. Thus 
the will accounts what in its object it recognizes to be its own as its true 
conception, its objective or universal reality. Addition. Subjectivity of will, 
as a complete phase, is in its turn a whole which, by its very nature, must 
also have objectivity. Freedom can at first realize itself only in the subject, 
as it is the true material for this realization. But this concrete manifestation 
of will, which we have called subjectivity, is different from absolute will. 
From this new onesidedness of subjectivity must the will free itself, in order 
that it may become absolute will. In morality the interest peculiar to man is 
in question, and the high value of this interest consists in man’s knowing 
himself to be absolute, and determining himself. Uncivilized man is 
controlled by the forces and occurrences of nature. Children have no moral 


will, but are guided by their parents. Civilized man is determined from 
within, and wills that he shall be in all he does. 

108. The subjective will, in so far as it is directly its own object and 
distinct from the general will (§106, note), is abstract, limited, and formal. 
Subjectivity, however, is not formal merely, but, since it is the infinite self- 
direction of the will, is the will itself taken formally. Since this formal 
character, as it appears first of all in the particular will, is not as yet 
identical with the conception of will, the moral standpoint is the standpoint 
of relation, of obligation or requirement. Since, too, subjectivity involves 
difference, that is to say, opposition to objectivity as to a mere external 
existence, there arises here also the standpoint of consciousness (§8), the 
standpoint of difference in general, of the finite and phenomenal phase of 
the will. Note. The moral is not at once opposed to the immoral, just as right 
is not directly opposed to wrong. The general standpoint of both the moral 
and the immoral depends upon the subjectivity of the will. Addition. In 
morality self-determination is to be construed as a restless activity, which 
cannot be satisfied with anything that is. Only in the region of established 
ethical principles is the will identical with the conception of it, and has only 
this conception for its content. In morality the will is as yet related to what 
is potential. This is the standpoint of difference, and the process of this 
standpoint is the identification of the subjective will with the conception of 
will. The imperative or ought, which, therefore, still is in morality, is 
fulfilled only in the ethical sphere. This sphere, to which the subjective will 
is related, has a twofold nature. It is the substance of the conception, and 
also external reality. If the good were established in the subjective will, it 
would not yet be realized. 

109. The formal will, by its own determining character, contains at the 
outset the opposition of subjectivity and objectivity, and the appropriate 
activity (§8). Of this will we have these further phases. Concrete realization 


and determinate character are in the conception identical. The conception of 
the subjective will is first to make these two phases separate and 
independent, and then to establish them as identical. Determinate character 
in the self-determined will (a) is brought about in itself by itself, the 
opposition which it creates within itself being a self- bestowed content. This 
is the first negation, whose formal limit consists in its being fixed as merely 
subjective. (b) Since the will returns into itself and is infinite, this limit 
exists for it, and it wills to transcend the limitation. Hence it strives to 
convert its content out of subjectivity into objectivity, 1.e., some kind of 
directly given reality, (g) The simple identity of the will with itself in this 
opposition is the content, which maintains itself amid these oppositions, and 
is indifferent to formal distinctions. This content is the purpose or end. 

110. As at the moral standpoint, freedom or self-identity of will is for the 
will ($105), the simple identity of the content or end receives a further 
characteristic peculiar to itself. (a) This content becomes mine in such a 
way that it in its identity is not only my inner end, but also, so far as it is 
externally realized, contains for me my subjectivity. Addition. The content 
of the subjective or moral will has a special character. Although it has 
attained the form of objectivity, it is yet always to contain my subjectivity. 
An act shall be counted mine only so far as it is on its inner side issued by 
me, and was my own proposition and intention. I do not recognize as mine 
anything in the outward act except what lay in my subjective will, and in 
the outer act I desire to see my subjective consciousness repeated. 

111. (b) The content, though it contains something particular, from 
whatever source it comes, is yet the content of a self-referring will, which is 
also self-identical and universal. Thus it has these two features (a) It aims to 
be in itself adequate to the universal will, or to have the objectivity of the 
conception; (b) yet, since the subjective will exists for itself, and is 


therefore independent and formal (§108), its aim is only an ought and is 
possibly not adequate to the conception. 

112. (c) Though I preserve my subjectivity in accomplishing my ends 
($110), yet in the objectification of these ends I pass beyond the simple and 
elementary subjectivity which is merely my own. This new external 
subjectivity, which is identical with me, is the will of others (§73). The 
sphere for the existence of the will is subjectivity (§106), and the will of 
others is the existence, which, though other than I, I yet give to my purpose. 
Hence the accomplishment of my purpose contains the identity of my will 
and that of others, and has to the will of others a relation which is positive. 
Note. The objectivity of the realized end has three senses, or rather contains 
in union the three following phases, (a) It is external direct reality ($109). 
(b) It is adequate to the conception (§112). (g) It is universal subjectivity. 
The subjectivity which preserves itself in this objectivity implies (a) that the 
objective end shall be my own, so that in it I preserve myself as a particular 
individual (§110). The two phases (b)and (g) of subjectivity concur with the 
phases (b) and (g) of objectivity. At the moral standpoint these various 
phases are distinguished or joined merely in a contradiction. This is the 
superficial and finite nature of the moral sphere ($108). The development of 
the standpoint consists in the development of these contradictions and their 
solution, an achievement which at the present point of view is incomplete or 
merely relative. Addition. It was said that formal right contained only 
prohibitions, and that from the strict standpoint of legal nght an act had 
only a negative reference to the will of others. In morals, on the contrary, 
the relation of my will to that of others is positive; that, which the 
subjective will realizes, contains the universal will. In this is present the 
production or alteration of some visible reality, and this has a bearing upon 
the will of others. The conception of morality is the internal relation of the 
will to itself. But there is here more than one will, since the objectification 


of the will implies the transcendence of the onesidedness of the separate 
will, and the substitution of two wills having a positive relation one to the 
other. In right my will is realized in property, and there is no room for any 
reference of the will of others to my will. But morality treats of the well- 
being of others also. At this point this positive relation to others first makes 
its appearance. 

113. The expression of the subjective or moral will is action. Of action it 
may be said that (a) I know its external fulfilment to be mine, (b) it is 
essentially related to the conception in its phase as the ought or imperative, 
and (g) it is essentially connected with the will of others. Note. Firstly, the 
expression of the moral will is action. The embodiment achieved by the will 
in formal right is a mere object. This realization is direct, and has in the first 
instance no actual express reference to the conception. Not having as yet 
come into conflict with the subjective will, the conception is not yet 
distinguished from it, and has no positive relation to the will of others. The 
commands of right are, hence, fundamentally prohibitions (§38). In contract 
and wrong, indeed, there begins to be seen a relation to the will of others, 
but the agreement, found at this point, is based upon arbitrary choice, while 
the essential reference to the will of others is in right merely the negative 
proposal to keep my property or the worth of it, and to let others keep 
theirs. Crime does in a way issue from the subjective will. But the content 
of a crime is fixed by written instructions and is not directly imputable to 
me. Hence as the legal act contains only some elements of a distinctively 
moral act, the two kinds of action are different. 

114. The right of the moral will has three factors: (a) The abstract or 
formal right. The act, as directly realized, is to be in its essential content 
mine, and embody the purpose of the subjective will. (b) The specific side 
of an act or its inner content, (a) This is intention, which is for me, whose 


general character is fixed, the value and inner substance of the act, (b) and 


well-being, or the content taken as the particular end of my particular, 
subjective reality. (c) The good, or the content taken as universal and 
exalted to universality and absolute objectivity. This is the absolute end of 
the will. As this is the sphere of reflection, we have the opposition of the 
universality, which is subjective, and hence involves in one aspect evil, and 
in another conscience. Addition. An act, to be moral, must in the first 
instance accord with my purpose, since the right of the moral will is to 
recognize as its realization nothing which is not found internally in the 
purpose. Purpose concerns the formal principle that the externalized will 
must also be internal to me. In the next place we ask after the intention, that 
is, the value of the act relatively to me. The third factor is not merely the 
relative, but the universal value of the act, the good. In the first phase of an 
act there is a breach between purpose and realization; in the second between 
what is given externally as universal will, and the particular internal 
character, which I give it; the third and last phase is the claim of my 
intention to be the universal content. The good is the intention exalted to the 
conception of the will. 


First Section: Purpose and Responsibility. 
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115. IN THE direct or immediate act the subjective will is finite, since it 
has to do with both an external object and its varied surroundings, all 
presupposed. An accomplished act makes a change in this ready-to-hand 
material, and the will is responsible, in so far as the changed material can be 
said to be mine. Note. An event or resultant condition 1s a concrete external 
reality, having an indefinite number of circumstances associated with it. 
Every particular element, shown to be in any sense a condition, ground or 
cause of such an event, and, therefore, to have contributed its portion, may 
be regarded as responsible for it, or at least as sharing in the responsibility. 
Hence in the case of such a richly varied event as the French Revolution, 
the formal understanding has to select from an untold multitude of 
circumstances that one to which it will attribute responsibility. Addition. 
What is contained in my purpose can be laid at my door, and this is one of 
the main considerations in the case of crime. But in simple responsibility 
there is round only the quite external judgment as to whether I nave or have 
not done this thing. Thus merely to be responsible does not mean that the 
whole thing is to be imputed to me. 

116. It is not my deed, if things, which I own, cause injury to others 
through some of their many external connections; this may happen even 
with my body as a mechanical or living object. Yet I am not wholly free 
from responsibility in such a case, since these things are still mine, although 
by their very nature they are often only imperfectly subject to my attention 
and control. 

117. When the self-directing will proposes to act upon a given material, 
it has a representation of the circumstances. Since the material is supplied, 


the will is finite, and the results of the act are for it accidental. Hence they 
may contain something very different from the representation. But the right 
of the will in acting is to recognize as its own deed only those results which 
were consciously in its end and were purposed. That responsibility shall 
extend to the will only so far as the results were known, is the right of 
knowledge. Addition. The will has before it an outer reality, upon which it 
operates. But to be able to do this, it must have a representation of this 
reality. True responsibility is mine only in so far as the outer reality was 
within my consciousness. The will, because this external matter 1s supplied 
to it, is finite; or rather because it is finite, the matter is supplied. When I 
think and will rationally, I am not at this standpoint of finitude, nor is the 
object I act upon something opposed to me. The finite always has limit and 
boundary. There stands opposed to me that which is other than I, something 
accidental and externally necessary; it may or may not fall into agreement 
with me. But I am only what relates to my freedom; and the act is the 
purport of my will only in so far as I am aware of it. CEdipus, who 
unwittingly slew his father, is not to be arraigned as a patricide. In the 
ancient laws, however, less value was attached to the subjective side of the 
act than is done to-day. Hence arose amongst the ancients asylums, where 
the fugitive from revenge might be received and protected. 

118. An act, when it has become an external reality, and is connected 
with a varied outer necessity, has manifold consequences. These 
consequences, being the visible shape, whose soul is the end of action, 
belong to the act. But at the same time the inner act, when realized as an 
end in the external world, is handed over to external forces, which attach to 
it something quite different from what it is in itself, and thus carry it away 
into strange and distant consequences. It is the right of the will to adopt 
only the first consequences, since they alone lie in the purpose. Note. The 


division of consequences into necessary and accidental is not accurate, 


because the inner necessity, involved in the finite, is realized as a necessity 
which is external, a necessity, that is to say, implying a relation of separate 
things, which are independent, indifferent to one another, and only 
externally connected. The principle “In acting neglect the consequences,” 
and the principle “Judge an act by its consequences, and make them the 
standard of what is right and good,” belong both alike to the abstract 
understanding. The consequences are the native form of the act, simply 
manifest its nature, and are nothing but the act itself. The act cannot scorn 
and disown them. Yet amongst the consequences is included that which is 
only externally attached to them and has no fellowship with the act itself. 
The development of the contradiction involved in the necessary nature of 
the finite is in external reality the conversion of necessity into contingency 
and vice versa. An overt act must therefore conform to this law. This law it 
is which stands the criminal in such good stead, if his act has had but few 
consequences; so also must the good act be contented to have few or no 
consequences. But when the consequences of crime have fully developed 
themselves, they add to the severity of the punishment. The self- 
consciousness of the heroic age, painted in the tragedy of “(dipus,” for 
instance, had not risen out of its simplicity, or reflectively appreciated the 
difference between realized deed and inner act, between the outer 
occurrence and the purpose and knowledge of surroundings. Nor did it 
distinguish between one consequence and another, but spread responsibility 
over the whole area of the deed. Addition. In the fact that I recognize as 
mine only what was in my representation is to be found the transition from 
purpose to intention. Only what I knew of the surroundings can be imputed 
to me. But there are necessary results attached to even the simplest act, and 
they are its universal element. The consequences, which may be prevented 
from taking effect, I cannot indeed foresee, but I ought to know the 
universal nature of each separate concrete deed. The thing which I ought to 


know is the essential whole, which refers not to special details of an act, but 
to its real nature. The transition from purpose to intention consists in my 
being aware not merely of my separate act, but of the universal bound up 


with it. This universal, when willed by me, is my intention. 


Second Section: Intention and Well-being. 
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119. THE EXTERNAL embodiment of an act is composed of many parts, 
and may be regarded as capable of being divided into an infinite number of 
particulars. An act may be looked on as in the first instance coming into 
contact with only one of these particulars. But the truth of the particular is 
the universal. A definite act is not confined in its content to one isolated 
point of the varied external world, but is universal, including these varied 
relations within itself. The purpose, which is the product of thought and 
embraces not the particular only but also the universal side, is intention. 
Note. Intention (in German, “a looking away from’’) implies, according to 
its etymology, an abstraction, which has in part the form of universality, and 
partly is the extraction of a particular side of the concrete thing. The attempt 
to justify oneself by the intention consists, in general, in asserting that one 
special isolated phase is the subjective essence of the act. To pass judgment 
upon an act simply as an external deed, without qualifying it as right or 
wrong, imparts to it a universal predicate; it is killing, arson, etc. When the 
parts of external reality are taken one by one, their connection must 
naturally be external. Reality may be, in the first instance, touched at only a 
single point. Arson, e.g., may be directly concerned with only a small piece 
of wood, a statement which is merely a proposition, but not a judgment. But 
this single point has a universal nature, which involves the extension of it. 
In life the separate part is not a mere part, but directly an organ, in which 
the universal is really present. Hence in murder it is not a separate piece of 
flesh, but the life itself which is destroyed. On one side subjective 
reflection, in its ignorance of the logical nature of the particular and the 


universal, permits of a dissection into mere particulars and_ their 


consequences. On the other side, the act in its finite and casual character 
naturally breaks up into separate parts. The invention of the dolus indirectus 
is due to this way of thinking. Addition. Manifestly more or fewer 
circumstances may be included in an act. In the case of arson, e.g., the fire 
may not take effect, or 1t may spread farther than the agent intended. Yet in 
neither case is the result due to good or bad fortune, since man in acting 
must deal with externality. An old proverb rightly enough says, “A stone 
flung from the hand is the devil’s.” In acting I must expose myself to 
misfortune; that also has a right to me, and is the manifestation of my own 
will. 

120. The right of intention is that the universal quality of the act should 
not only be implicitly present, but should be known by the agent, and be 
part and parcel of his subjective will. Conversely the right of objectivity of 
action, as it may be called, is to maintain that it be known and willed by a 
subject in his character as thinking. Note. This right to this insight involves 
that children, imbeciles, and lunatics are completely, or almost completely, 
irresponsible for their actions. Just as actions on the side of their external 
reality include accidental results, so also the subjective reality contains an 
indeterminate element, which depends upon the strength of self- 
consciousness and prudence. But this uncertain element needs to be 
reckoned with only in the case of imbecility, lunacy, or childhood. These are 
the only conditions of mind which supersede thought and free will, and 
permit us to take an agent otherwise than in accordance with his dignity as 
free and rational. 

121. The universal quality of action is in general the manifold content 
reduced to the simple form of universality. But the subject turned back into 
himself is particular, in opposition to the particulars of the objective world. 
He has in his end his own particular content, which constitutes the essential 
soul of his act. In the execution of this particular content of the act consists 


his subjective freedom in its concrete character. This is the subject’s right to 
find in the act his satisfaction. Addition. I, as independent and self-referred, 
am particular, and opposed to the external side of the act. Its content is 
decided by my end. Murder and arson, e.g., are quite general and not the 
positive content of me, a subject. When anyone has committed a crime, we 
ask why he has done it. Murder is not done for the sake of murder. There 
must be besides a particular positive end. If delight in murder were the 
motive of the crime, it would be the positive content of the subject as such, 
and the deed would be the satisfaction of his desire. The motive of a deed 
contains the moral element, which has the twofold signification of the 
universal in purpose and of the particular in intention. In modern times we 
are at pains to ask after the motive. Formerly the question was merely, Is 
this man just? Does he do his duty? Now we scrutinize the heart, and fix a 
gulf between the objective side of conduct and the internal subjective side, 
or motive. No doubt the subject’s own determination must be considered. 
What he wills has its ground within him; he wills to satisfy a pleasure or 
gratify a passion. But right and good are also precisely such a content, due, 
however, not to nature but to my reason. To make my own freedom the 
content of my will is a pure characteristic of my freedom itself. Hence the 
higher moral phase is to find satisfaction in the act, not to harp upon a 
breech between the objectivity of the deed, and the self- consciousness of 
man. This defective mode of interpretation has its epochs as well in world- 
history as in the history of individuals. 

122. By virtue of the particular element the act has for me subjective 
value or interest. In contrast with this end, whose content is the intention, 
the direct act in its wider content is reduced to a means. This end, as far as it 
is finite, can again be reduced to a means for a wider intention, and so on 


indefinitely. 


123. The content of these ends is only (a) formal activity, that is, the 
subject’s interest or aim is to be effected by his agency. Men desire to be 
themselves actively interested in whatever is or ought to be their own. (b) 
Further definite content is found for the still abstract and formal freedom of 
subjectivity only in its natural subjective embodiment, as inclinations, 
passions, opinions, whims, etc. The satisfaction of this content is well-being 
or happiness in its particular as also in its universal features. In this 
satisfaction consist the ends of finitude generally. Note. This is the 
standpoint of relation (§108). The subject at this stage emphasizes his 
distinctive and particular nature. Here enters the content of the natural will 
($11). But the will is not in its simple and direct form, since the content 
belongs to a will which is turned back into itself, and raised to the level of a 
universal end, namely, well-being or happiness. Addition. In so far as the 
elements of happiness are externally provided, they are not the true 
elements of freedom. Freedom truly is itself only in an end constituted by 
itself, 1.e., the good. Here the question may be raised, Has man a right to set 
up for himself ends which are not free, and depend simply on his being a 
living thing? But life in man is not a mere accident, since it accords with 
reason. Man has. so far a right to make his wants an end. There is nothing 
degrading in one’s being alive. There is open to us no more spiritual region, 
in which we can exist, than that of life. Only through the exaltation of what 
is externally provided to the level of something self-created do we enter the 
higher altitude of the good. But this distinction implies no intolerance of 
either side of man’s nature. 

124. Since the subjective satisfaction of the individual, the recognition 
for example of oneself as honoured or famous, is involved in the realization 
of absolutely valid ends, the demand that only subjective satisfaction should 
appear as willed and attained, and also the view that in action subjective and 
objective ends exclude each other, are empty assertions of the abstract 


understanding. Nay, more, the argument becomes a positive evil when it is 
held that, because subjective satisfaction is always found in every finished 
work, it must be the essential intention of the agent, the objective end being 
only a means to the attainment of this satisfaction. The subject is the series 
of his acts. If these are a series of worthless productions, the subjectivity of 
the will is also worthless; if the acts are substantial and sound, so likewise is 
the inner will of the individual. Note. The right of the subject’s particular 
being to find himself satisfied, the right, in other words, of subjective 
freedom, constitutes the middle or turning-point between the ancient and 
the modern world. This right in its infinite nature is expressed in 
Christianity, and has been made the universal active principle of a new form 
of the world. The more definite manifestations of this principle are love, 
romance, the hope of the eternal salvation of the individual, morality also, 
and conscience. It includes, moreover, various other forms, which will be, 
in a measure, introduced in the sequel as the principle of the civic society, 
and as elements of the political constitution, but partly, however, appear in 
history generally, especially in the history of art, the sciences, and 
philosophy. This principle of particularity is now, indeed, one side of the 
contradiction, and, in the first resort, is at least quite as much identical with 
the universal as distinct from it. But abstract reflection fastens upon this 
element in its difference from and opposition to the universal, and 
propounds the view that morality must carry on a continued warfare against 


the satisfaction of oneself, demanding of us — 
“Mit Abscheu zu thun was die Pflicht gebeut.” 
The same abstract standpoint lies at the root of that psychological view 


of history, which seeks to disparage all great deeds and persons. It 
emphasizes the particular side, which it has already decreed to be evil, 


considers as the chief factor in the act the honour and glory, which may 
accrue to the agent, and transforms and converts the inclinations and 
passions, whose satisfaction was only one element of the total result, into 
the agent’s main intention and active principle. This same abstract point of 
view asserts that because great acts, and the real result brought to pass by a 
series of them, have produced a great effect upon the world, and have 
naturally resulted to the agent in power, honour, and renown, therefore there 
belongs to the individual not the greatness, but merely these particular and 
external results. The reason assigned is that the particular consequence, 
since it was admittedly an end, must be the sole end. Such abstract thinking 
sees only the subjective side of great men, the side which constitutes its 
own essence. In its self- constituted vanity it overlooks their real nature. It 
takes the view of the “psychological valet for whom there are no heroes, not 
because there are no heroes, but because he is only a valet.” Addition. The 
sentence, In magnis voluisse sat est, is right, 1f it means that one should will 
something great. But he should also carry it put, otherwise his volition is 
vain. The laurels of mere willing are dry leaves, which have never been 
green. 

125. The subjective, whose concern is with the particular content of 
well-being, is, when it becomes infinite by being turned back into itself, at 
the same time brought into relation with implicit or general will. This new 
element, established, in the first instance, in particularity itself, is the well- 
being of others; in its complete but quite empty character it is the well- 
being of all. The well-being of many other particular persons is therefore an 
essential end or right of subjectivity. But since the absolute universal, which 
is distinguished from this particular content, is here defined simply as right, 
the ends of the particular will may or may not be in real accordance with the 


universal. 


126. My own particularity, and likewise the particularity of others are, 
however, a right, only in so far as I am free. They cannot maintain 
themselves in opposition to their real basis. An intention to further my well- 
being or that of others, rightly called a moral intention, cannot justify a 
wrong act. Note. It is one of the most corrupt maxims of our day which, 
originating in the pre-Kantian period of the good heart, and furnishing the 
quintessence of some well-known touching dramas, undertakes in the case 
of wrong acts to excite interest in the so-called moral intention. It pictures 
bad persons as having hearts filled with good intentions and desires for their 
own well-being, and perhaps for that of others as well. A heightened form 
of this theory has been vamped up in our own time. Inner inspiration and 
feeling, the very soul of particularity, have been made the criterion of what 
is right, reasonable, and excellent. Crime has been pronounced right, 
reasonable, and excellent, as also have the thoughts which led to it, merely 
on the ground that they proceeded from inspiration and feeling, though they 
may have been in fact the most hollow and commonplace whims and most 
foolish opinions (§140, note). Observe further that here under right and 
well-being we are considering the formal right and particular well-being of 
the individual. The so-called general welfare, the well-being of the state, the 
right of the real, concrete spirit is quite another region, in which formal 
right and the particular well-being or happiness of the individual are 
subordinate elements. It has already been remarked that it is one of the most 
frequent misconceptions of the abstract intellect to set up private right and 
private well-being as absolutely valid in opposition to the universal 
principle of the state. Addition. We may quote here the celebrated retort 
given to the libeller, who excused himself with the remark, “Il faut donc que 
je vive.” “Je n’en vois pas la necessité,” was the reply. Life is not necessary 
against the higher fact of freedom. When the holy Crispinus steals leather to 


make boots for the poor, his act, though moral, is not right, and cannot be 
justified. 

127. The particular interests of the natural will, viewed as a simple 
whole, constitute personal reality or the life. In the final resort, life, when in 
collision with another’s rightful ownership, can claim the right of necessity, 
not on the ground of equity but of right. Observe that on the one side is 
placed the infinite destruction of our outer existence, and therefore the 
complete loss of rights; on the other side an injury to only a particular and 
limited embodiment of one’s freedom. A slight injury to a particular 
possession does not violate the injured man’s right, as such, or his capacity 
for right. Note. Prom this right of need flows the benefit of competence 
(beneficium competentice), by virtue of which there is allowed to the debtor 
some of his tools, implements, clothes, and means generally, all of which 
are of course the property of the creditor. The allowance covers so much as 
is deemed sufficient for the possible maintenance of one in the debtor’s 
class. Addition. Life, or the totality of ends, has a right against abstract 
right. For instance, by the theft of a loaf of bread a property is doubtless 
injured. Still, if the act was the means of prolonging life, it would be wrong 
to consider it as ordinary theft. If the man whose life is in danger were not 
allowed to preserve himself, he would be without rights; and, since his life 
is refused him, his whole freedom is denied to him also. Many things, it is 
true, must go to secure life, especially if we regard the future. But to live 
now is all that is necessary; the future is not absolute, and remains exposed 
to accidents. Hence only the need of the immediate present can justify a 
wrong act. Yet the act is justified, because the agent, abstaining from it, 
would commit the highest wrong, namely, the total negation of his realized 
freedom. The beneficium competentice implies the right to ask that no man 
shall be wholly sacrificed to mere right. 


128. Need reveals the finite and contingent character of both right and 
well-being, that is to say, of that abstract embodiment of freedom, which is 
not the existence of any particular person, and also of the sphere of the 
particular will, which excluded the universality of right. The onesidedness 
or ideality of these phases is found in the conception itself. Right has 
already been embodied as the particular will ($106); and subjectivity, in the 
whole range of its particularity, is itself the embodiment of freedom (§127), 
and also, in its character as the infinite reference of the will to itself, is it 
implicitly the universal side of freedom. These two elements in their truth 
and identity, although, in the first instance, only in relative reference to each 
other, are on the one hand the good, as the fulfilled and absolutely definite 
universal, and, on the other hand, conscience, or an infinite subjectivity, 


which is aware of itself, and determines in itself its content. 


Third Section: The Good and Conscience. 
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129. THE GOOD is the idea, or unity of the conception of the will with the 
particular will. Abstract right, well-being, the subjectivity of consciousness, 
and the contingency of external reality, are in their independent and separate 
existences superseded in this unity, although in their real essence they are 
contained in it and preserved. This unity is realized freedom, the absolute 
final cause of the world. Addition. Every stage is properly the idea, but the 
earlier steps contain the idea only in more abstract form. The I, as person, is 
already the idea, although in its most abstract guise. The good is the idea 
more completely determined; it is the unity of the conception of will with 
the particular will. It is not something abstractly right, but has a real 
content, whose substance constitutes both right and well-being. 

130. In this idea well-being has value, not independently as the 
realization of the separate particular will, but only as universal well-being, 
as universal, that is, in its essence, intrinsically or in accordance with 
freedom. Hence, well-being is not a good, if separated from right; nor is 
right a good, if separated from well-being. Fiat justitia ought not to have 
pereat mundus as a consequence. The good, carrying a necessity to be 
actualized by the particular will, and comprising the vital essence of such a 
will, has absolute right over the mere abstract right of property and the 
particular ends of well-being. If either of these elements is distinguished 
from the good, it has validity only in so far as it accords with the good and 
subordinates itself to it. 

131. The subjective will finds in the good the supremely essential, and 
has worth and merit only as its insight and intention accord with the good. 
In so far as the good in this place is still the abstract idea of the good, the 


subjective will is not yet carried up into it, and made one with it. It stands to 
the good in a relation of the following kind. As the good is for it what is real 
and substantial, it ought to make the good its end and realize it; and on the 
other hand it is only through the medium of the subjective will that the good 
can be realized. Addition. The good 1s the truth of the particular will. But 
the will is only that to which it sets itself. It 1s not inherently good, but 
becomes what it is only by its work. On the other side the good apart from 
the subjective will is only an abstraction having no reality. Reality first 
comes to the good through the private will. Thus the development of the 
good contains these three stages. (1) For me, as willing, the good should be 
particular will, and I should know it. (2) We should say what thing is good, 
and develop the particular phases of the good. (3) We determine the 
independent good, particularizing it as infinite and independent subjectivity. 
This inner determination is conscience. 

132. It is the right of the subjective will that it should regard as good 
what it recognizes as authoritative. It is the individual’s right, too, that an 
act, as the outer realization of an end, should be counted right or wrong, 
good or evil, lawful or unlawful, according to his knowledge of the worth it 
has when objectively realized. Note. The good is in general the essence of 
the will in its substantive and universal character, the will in its truth. It 
exists solely in and by means of thought. The doctrines that man cannot 
understand the truth but must deal with appearances only, and that thinking 
does harm to the good will, take away from spirit all its intellectual and 
ethical merit and value. The right to admit nothing, which I do not regard as 
reasonable, is the highest right of the subject. But because of its subjective 
character it is a formal right. So that on the opposite hand the right to the 
subject of the reasonable or objective remains. Because of its formal nature 
insight may be either truth or mere opinion and error. Whether or not the 
individual attains to the right of his insight belongs, at least from the moral 


standpoint, to his particular subjective character. I can make it a claim upon 
myself, and regard it as a subjective night, that I should be convinced that 
the grounds of an obligation are good. I may even claim that I should know 
them in their conception and nature. But my demand for the satisfaction of 
my conviction as to what is good, what allowed and what not allowed, and 
also as to my responsibility, does not infringe upon the right of objectivity. 
Right of insight into the good is different from right of insight ($117) with 
regard to action as such. The right of objectivity means that the act must be 
a change in the actual world, be recognized there, and in general be 
adequate to what has validity there. Whoso will act in this actual world has 
thereby submitted to its laws, and recognized the right of objectivity. 
Similarly in the state which is the objectivity of the conception of reason, 
legal responsibility does not adapt itself to what any one person holds to be 
reasonable or unreasonable. It does not adhere to subjective insight into 
right or wrong, good or evil, or to the claims which an individual makes for 
the satisfaction of his conviction. In this objective field the right of insight 
is reckoned as insight into what 1s legal or illegal, or the actual law. It limits 
itself to its simplest meaning, namely, knowledge of or acquaintance with 
what is lawful and binding. Through the publicity of the laws and through 
general customs the state removes from the right of insight that which is for 
the subject its formal side. It removes also the element of chance, which at 
our present standpoint still clings to it. The right of the subject to know the 
act as good or evil, legal or illegal, has the result of lessening or abolishing 
responsibility in the case of children, imbeciles, and lunatics, although the 
conditions of this responsibility cannot be definitely stated. But to take into 
consideration momentary fascination, the allurement of passion, 
drunkenness, or the strength of what are called sensual impulses generally, 
that impulse alone being excepted which forms the basis of the right of need 
($120), to consider these things in estimating the character of a crime and 


its liability to punishment, or to suppose that these circum-stances will 
remove the guilt of a criminal act, is to neglect right and the true dignity of 
manhood (§100, and §119, note). The nature of man is essentially universal. 
His consciousness does not exist as a mere abstract moment of time or in 
isolated parts. Just as the incendiary sets on fire not a separate piece of 
wood an inch long, which he touches with his match, but the universal 
involved in it, namely the house, so he does not exist merely in one single 
moment, or in one isolated passion for revenge. If so, he would be an 
animal, which, because of its dangerous and passionate nature would have 
to be killed. It is claimed that the criminal in the moment of his act must 
have presented clearly to himself the nature of the wrong he is doing and of 
his liability to punishment, if the act is to be counted to him for a crime. 
This claim seems to preserve to him the right of his moral subjectivity, but 
it really denies to him that indwelling intelligent nature, which in its active 
presence has no affinity with the clear images of purely animal psychology. 
Only in the case of lunacy is intelligence so distorted as to be separated 
from the consciousness of particular things and the doing of them. The 
sphere, in which circumstances are adduced as grounds for leniency, is not 
that of right but of mercy. 

133. Since the good 1s the essence of the will of the particular subject, it 
is his obligation. As the good is distinct from particularity, and particularity 
occurs in the subjective will, the good has at the outset only the character of 
universal abstract essence. This abstract universal is duty. Hence duty, as is 
required by its character, must be done for duty’s sake. Addition. The 
essence of the will is for me duty. Yet if I know no more than that the good 
is my duty, it is for me still abstract. Duty should be done for duty’s sake, 
and it is my objective nature in the truest sense which I realize in duty; in 
doing it I am self-centred and free. It is the signal merit of the standpoint of 


the Kantian philosophy of action that it has made prominent this 
signification of duty. 

134. Since an act requires its own special content and definite end, and 
duty in the abstract contains no such end, there arises the question, What is 
duty? No answer is at once forthcoming, except “To do right, and to 
consider one’s own well-being, and the general well-being, the well- being 
of others “ ($119). Addition. Precisely the same question was proposed to 
Jesus, when it was asked of him, “What should be done to obtain eternal 
life?” The universal good cannot, if abstractly taken, be realized. If it is to 
be realized, it must be given a particular content. 

135. The two points of this answer, being each of them conditioned and 
limited, are not in fact contained in duty itself, but effect the transition into 
the higher sphere of the unconditioned, or duty. In so far as duty is the 
universal or essence of the moral consciousness, and merely refers itself to 
itself within itself, it is only an abstract universality, and has for its 
characteristic an identity without content, an abstract positive, an absence of 
definite character. Note. It is important to be clear that the pure 
unconditioned self direction of the will is the root of duty. This doctrine of 
volition attained to a firm basis and starting-point first of all in the Kantian 
philosophy through the thought of the infinite autonomy of the will ($133). 
Yet if this merely moral standpoint does not pass into the conception of the 
ethical system, this philosophical acquisition is reduced to empty 
formalism, and moral science is converted into mere rhetoric about duty for 
duty’s sake. From such a position can be derived no inherent doctrine of 
duties. Materials, it is true, may be introduced from without, and in this way 
specific duties may be secured; but from duty, whose characteristic is an 
absence of contradiction or formal concord with itself, a characteristic 
which is no more than the establishment of abstract indefiniteness, no 
specific duties can be deduced. Nor, further, if any specific content of action 


comes up for consideration, is there in this principle any way of judging 
whether it is a duty or not. On the contrary, all manner of wrong and 
immoral acts may be by such a method justified. The more detailed Kantian 
statement, the suitability of an act to be presented as a universal rule, 
implies indeed the more concrete notion of a condition, but really contains 
no other principle than absence of contradiction, or formal identity. The rule 
that there should be no private property contains of itself no contradiction, 
nor does the proposition that this or that particular nation or family should 
not exist, or that no one should live at all. Only if it is really fixed and 
assumed that private property and human life should exist and be respected, 
is it a contradiction to commit theft or murder. There can be no 
contradiction except of something that exists or of a content, which is 
assumed to be a fixed principle. Only such a content can an act agree with 
or contradict. But duty which must be willed only as such, and not for the 
sake of a content, is a formal identity excluding all content and specific 
character. Other antinomies and developments of the Kantian position, in 
which is shown how the moral standpoint of relation wanders aimlessly 
around without being able to find a way of escape from the mere abstract 
imperative, I have given in the “Phanomenologie des Geistes.” Addition. 
Although we exalted the standpoint of the Kantian philosophy, in so far as it 
nobly insists that duty should accord with reason, yet its weakness is that it 
lacks all organic filling. The proposition, “Consider if thy maxim can be set 
up as a universal rule” would be all right, if we already had definite rules 
concerning what should be done. A principle that is suitable for universal 
legislation already presupposes a content. If the content is present, the 
application of the law is an easy matter. But in the Kantian theory the rule is 
not to hand, and the criterion that there should be no contradiction produces 
nothing. Where there is nothing, there can be no contradiction. 


136. Owing to the abstract nature of the good, the other side of the idea, 
1.e., particularity in general, falls within subjectivity. This subjectivity, 
universalized by being turned back into itself, 1s absolute certitude 
[Gewissheit.] of itself within itself. In this character it establishes 
particularity, 1t determines and judges. This is conscience. [Gewissen. | 
Addition. We may speak in a lofty strain of duty, and this way of speaking 
elevates mankind, and widens the heart. Yet if nothing definite comes of it, 
it at last grows tedious. Spirit demands and is entitled to a particular 
content. But conscience is the deepest internal solitude, from which both 
limit and the external have wholly disappeared. It is a thorough-going 
retreat into itself. Man in his conscience is no longer bound by the ends of 
particularity. This is a higher standpoint, the standpoint of the modern 
world. We have now arrived at the stage of consciousness, which involves a 
recoil upon itself. Earlier ages were more sensuous, and had before them 
something external and given, whether it was religion or law. But 
conscience is aware of itself as thought, and knows that my thought is for 
me the only thing that is binding. 

137. True conscience is the disposition to desire what is absolutely good. 
It has therefore fixed rules, which are for it independently objective phases 
and duties. Distinguished from this, which is its content or truth, conscience 
is only the formal side of the activity of the will, and the will as particular 
has no content peculiarly its own. The objective system of rules and duties 
and the union of them with the subjective consciousness appear first in the 
sphere of ethical observance. But at the formal standpoint of morality, 
conscience is devoid of objective content. It is merely an infinite certitude 
of itself and is formal and abstract. It is the certitude of a particular subject. 
Note. Conscience expresses the absolute claim of the subjective self- 
consciousness to know in itself and from itself what right and duty are, and 
to recognize nothing except what it thus knows to be good. It asserts also 


that what it so knows and wills is right and duty in very truth. Conscience, 
as the unity of the subject’s will with the absolute, is a holy place which it 
would be sacrilege to assault. But whether the conscience of a certain 
individual is proportionate to this idea of conscience, in other words, 
whether what the individual conscience holds and gives out to be good is 
really good, can be ascertained only by an examination of the contents of 
the intended good. Bight and duty, viewed as absolutely reasonable phases 
of will, are not in essence the particular property of an individual. Nor do 
they assume the form of perception or any other phase of mere individual 
sensuous consciousness. They are the universal products of thought, and 
exist in the form of laws and principles. Conscience is therefore subject to 
the judgment whether it is true or not, and its appeal merely to itself is 
directly opposed to what it wills to be, the rule, that is, of a reasonable 
absolutely valid way of acting. For this reason the state cannot recognize 
conscience in its peculiar form as subjective consciousness, just as 
subjective opinion, or the dogmatic appeal to a subjective opinion, can be of 
no avail in science. The elements which are united in true conscience can be 
separated. The determining subjectivity of consciousness and will may 
separate itself from the true content, proceed to establish itself, and reduce 
the true content to a form and unreality. Thus the term conscience is 
ambiguous. On the one hand it is presupposed in the identity of subjective 
consciousness and will with the true good, and is therefore maintained and 
recognized to be a holy thing. On the other hand it is the mere subjective 
return of consciousness into itself, claiming the authority which conscience 
in its first form possesses solely because of its absolutely valid and rational 
content. Now, at the moral standpoint, distinguished as it is in this treatise 
from ethical observance, there occurs only the formal conscience. The true 
conscience is mentioned here only to emphasize the difference between the 
two and to remove the possibility of supposing that here, where the formal 


conscience alone is considered, the argument is concerned with the true. But 
to repeat, the true conscience looms up only in the sequel, and has to do 
with the properly social disposition. The religious conscience, however, 
does not belong to this sphere at all. Addition. When we speak of 
conscience, it may easily be supposed that because of its abstract inner 
form, it 1s already the absolutely true conscience. But conscience as true 
wills absolute good and absolute duty. As we must here deal with the 
abstract good, conscience is so far devoid of this objective content, and is at 
first only the infinite certitude of itself. 

138. Subjectivity, as abstract self-determination and pure certitude only 
of itself, dissolves within itself all definite realization of right and duty. It 
passes judgment within itself, determines solely out of itself what is good, 
and makes this self-produced good its content. It bestows reality upon a 
good which is at first only presented and intended. Note. The self- 
consciousness, which has reached absolute return into itself, is conscious of 
itself as something over which nothing that exists or is given to it can or 
ought to have any power. This tendency to look within, and know and 
decide from oneself what is right and good, assumes a more general form in 
history, appearing at epochs such as that of Socrates, the Stoics, etc., when 
the accepted ethical principles could not satisfy the better will. When the 
visible world has become untrue to freedom, the will no longer finds itself 
in the established morality, and is forced to seek the harmony, which the 
actual world has lost, in the inner ideal life. Since the right, which self- 
consciousness acquires in this way, is formal, everything depends upon the 
nature of the content, which it gives itself. Addition. In the simple 
conception of conscience all definite phases of will are dissolved, and must 
proceed out of it again. Everything that is recognized as right or duty can in 
the first instance be proved by thought to be worthless, limited, and merely 
relative. But subjectivity, though it dissolves all content, must develop it 


again out of itself. Everything which comes to pass in ethical observance, is 
to be produced by this activity of spirit. But, on the other side, this 
standpoint is defective, because it is merely abstract. When I am conscious 
of my freedom as inner substantive reality, I do no act; yet if I do act and 
seek principles, I must try to obtain definite characters for my act. The 
demand is then made that this definite context shall be deduced from the 
conception of the free will. Hence, if it is right to absorb right and duty into 
subjectivity, it is on the other hand wrong if this abstract basis of action is 
not again evolved. Only in times when reality is a hollow, unspiritual, and 
shadowy existence, can a retreat be permitted out of the actual into an inner 
life. Socrates appeared at the time of the decay of the Athenian democracy. 
He dissolved what was established, and fled back into himself, to seek there 
what was right and good. In our own time also it occurs more or less 
frequently that reverence for the established 1s wanting, and that man. holds 
his own will as for himself valid and authoritative. 

139. Self-consciousness, affirming to be vanity all otherwise valid marks 
of action, and itself consisting of pure inwardness of will, may possibly 
convert the absolute universal into mere caprice. It may make a principle 
out of what is peculiar to particularity, placing it over the universal and 
realizing it in action. This is evil. Note. If conscience is taken as formal 
subjectivity, it is on the verge of being transformed into evil. In a self- 
certitude, which exists for itself, knows and decides for itself, both morality 
and evil have their common root. The origin of evil in general lies in the 
mystery, i.e., the speculative process, of freedom, in the necessity of 
freedom to rise out of its natural state, and find itself within itself in 
opposition to the natural. In this opposition the natural will is contradictory 
of itself and incompatible with itself, and comes in this divided state into 
existence. Hence the particularity of the will itself receives the further mark 
of evil. Particularity has a twofold character, exhibited here in the 


opposition of the natural to the inner will. Through this opposition the inner 
phase of will gets only a relative and formal existence, and therefore has to 
create its content out of the elements of the natural will, such as desire, 
impulse, and inclination. These desires and impulses may be either good or 
evil. But again, owing to their mere naturalness, they are contingent, and the 
will, as at present constituted, takes them in their contingent character as its 
content and brings them under the form of particularity. It thus becomes 
opposed to universality, the inner objective reality or the good, which, since 
it involves the return of the will into itself and a consciousness aware of 
itself, stands at the other extreme from the direct objectivity of what is 
merely natural. Thus also is this inner condition of the will evil. Man is 
consequently evil at once by nature or of himself and through his reflection 
within himself. Evil is not limited solely either to nature as such, unless it 
were the natural condition of a will which confines itself to its particular 
content, or to the reflection which goes into itself and includes cognition, 
unless it were to adhere to an antagonism to the good. Along with the phase, 
that evil of necessity is, goes inseparably the phase that evil of necessity 
shall not be. In other words, evil is that which is to be superseded. 
Nevertheless, evil from the first standpoint of disruption must make its 
appearance, since it constitutes the division between the unreasoning beast 
and man. We must not, however, remain at this standpoint, or cling to the 
particular as though it in contrast with the universal were essential, but must 
overcome it, and set it aside as null and void. Further, as to this necessity of 
evil, it 1s subjectivity, or the infinity constituted by the reflex action of 
consciousness, which has this opposition before itself and exists in it. If it 
remains there, 1.e., if it 1s evil, it exists simply for itself, counts itself as 
independent, and is mere caprice. Hence the individual subject as such has 
the guilt of his evil. Addition. Abstract certitude, which is aware of itself as 
the basis of everything, involves the possibility of willing the universality of 


the conception, but also the possibility of making a principle out of a 
particular content and realizing it. This second possibility is evil. To evil 
always belongs the abstraction implied in self-certitude, and man alone, just 
in so far as he can be evil, is good. Good and evil are inseparable, their 
unity lying in this, that the conception becomes objective to itself and 
forthwith, as an object, involves distinction. The evil will wills something 
that is opposed to the universality of will; but the good will is in accordance 
with its true conception. The difficulty as to how the will can be evil is due 
usually to our thinking of the will as in only a positive relation to itself, and 
to our representing it as some definite thing existing for itself, 1.e., as the 
good. The question as to the origin of evil may be put better thus: How does 
the negative enter into the positive? If God in the creation of the world is 
supposed to be the absolutely positive, then, let man turn where he will, he 
cannot in the positive find the negative. The view that God permitted evil to 
exist, involving a passive relation of God to evil, offers no satisfactory 
solution of the problem. In the religious myth the origin of evil is not 
rationally conceived; the negative is not recognized to be in the positive. 
One is supposed to come after the other or to exist side by side with it, so 
that the negative comes to the positive from the outside. With this view 
thought cannot be satisfied. Thought desires a reason and a necessary 
relation, and insists that the negative and positive spring from the self-same 
root. The solution of the difficulty from the standing-ground of the 
conception is already contained in the conception. The conception, or, to 
speak more concretely, the idea, must in its very essence find distinctions in 
itself and establish itself as negative. To adhere to the positive merely, that 
is to say to the pure good, which shall be in its origin nothing but good, is 
an empty effort of the understanding, which creates difficulty by 
introducing one-sidedness and abstraction. But from the ground of the 
conception the positive phase is apprehended as an activity distinguishing 


itself from itself. Evil as well as good has its origin in the will, and the will 
in its conception is both good and evil. The natural will is, as it stands, a 
contradiction, implying a distinction of itself from itself, in order that it may 
be consciously for itself, and attain its inward nature. The proposition, that 
owing to the nature of evil man is evil, in so far as his will is natural, is 
opposed to a current idea that it is precisely the natural will which is 
innocent and good. But the natural will is opposed to the content of 
freedom. The child, or uneducated man, possessing only the natural will, is 
not fully responsible. When we speak of man, we mean not children but 
self- conscious men. When we speak of good, we include a knowledge of it. 
Now, the natural or the ingenuous is of itself neither good nor evil, but 
when related to will, as freedom and knowledge of freedom, it is not free, 
and hence evil. When the natural is willed by man, it is no longer simply the 
natural, but the negative of the good, or the negative of the conception of 
the will. If we were to say that, since evil lies in the conception, and exists 
of necessity, men are no longer responsible when they adopt it, it must be 
replied that their decision is their own deed, the act of their freedom, and 
therefore to be laid at their door. In religious fable it is said that man is like 
God in his having a knowledge of good and evil. The resemblance to God is 
a fact so far as the necessity is not a necessity of nature, but rather a 
decision transcending the state in which good and evil are involved alike. 
Since both good and evil confront me, I may choose either, resolve upon 
either, and take up either into my subjectivity. It 1s the nature of evil that 
man may will it, although he 1s not forced by necessity to do so. 

140. As every end belongs to the purpose of actual concrete action, it 
necessarily has a positive side ($130), which self-consciousness knows on 
occasion how to bring forward. But as self- consciousness implies a turning 
back into oneself, and is aware of the universal of the will, an act has also a 
negative side. The positive side of an act, whose negative content stands in 


open contrast with the universal, may be looked on as a duty and an 
excellent motive, and be maintained by self-consciousness to be good for 
others as well as for itself. To hold it good for others is hypocrisy; and to 
hold it good for itself is a still higher summit of the subjectivity, which 
maintains itself to be the absolute. Note. The final most abstruse form of 
evil, that in which evil is turned into good and good into evil, in which, too, 
consciousness knows itself as the transforming power, and therefore as 
absolute, is the very summit of subjectivity from the moral standpoint. It is 
the form to which evil has risen in our time, and that, too, through 
philosophy, or rather a shallowness of thought, which has contorted a deep 
conception, and presumes to give itself the name of philosophy, just as it 
presumes to give to evil the name of good. In this note I shall mention 
briefly the chief forms of this subjectivity, which are in vogue. (a) 
Dissimulation, or hypocrisy. In it are contained the following elements: (a) 
knowledge of the true universal, whether it be in the form of the feeling of 
right and duty, or in the form of a thorough knowledge of them; (b) the 
willing of the particular, which is in open strife with the universal; and (g) 
explicit comparison of the universal and particular, so that, for the willing 
consciousness itself, its particular will is understood to be evil. These three 
elements comprise the act done with evil conscience, but are not yet 
hypocrisy as such. It was at one time a very important question whether an 
act is evil only in as far as it is done with an evil conscience, 1.e., with a 
developed consciousness of the elements involved in the act. Pascal (“Les 
Province.” 4e lettre) well draws out the consequences of an affirmative 
answer to this question. He says, “Ils seront tous damnés ces demi pécheurs, 
qui ont quelque amour pour la vertu. Mais pour ces francs-pécheurs, 
pécheurs endurcis, pécheurs sans mélange, pleins et achevés, |’enfer ne les 
tient pas: ils ont trompé le diable a force de s’y abandonner.” 


6 The subjective right of self-consciousness, to know whether the act 
falls under the category of good or evil, must not be thought of as colliding 
with the absolute right of the objectivity of this category. At least, the two 
are not to be represented as separable, indifferent to each other, and related 
only casually. And yet this is just the view which lay at the basis of the old- 
time question about saving grace. [Wirksame Gnade.] Evil on its formal 
side is that which is most peculiarly the individual’s own, since it is his 
subjectivity setting itself up as wholly and purely its own. For it he 1s, 
therefore, responsible (§139 and note). On the objective side, man in his 
conception as spirit 1s rational, and has solely inhimself a universality, 
which is aware of itself. Hence we fail to treat him in accordance with the 
dignity of his conception, when we separate from him either the goodness 
of a good act or the evil of an evil act, and refuse to impute it to him as 
good or evil. How definite may be the consciousness of these two 
distinguishable sides in man, with what degree of clearness or obscurity this 
consciousness may become knowledge, or how far in an evil act conscience 
may be formal, are questions with which we are not much concerned. They 
belong to the empirical side of the subject-matter. (b) But evil and to act 
with evil conscience are not yet hypocrisy. We must add the formal phase of 
untruth, in which evil is maintained to be good and good for others. The 
agent represents as good, conscientious, and pious an act, which is merely 
an artifice for the betrayal of others. But by means of what is otherwise 
good and pious, namely, by good reasons generally, an evil man may find a 
justification of his evil, transforming evil into something good for himself. 
The possibility of such a transformation is found in the abstract and 
negative subjectivity, which is conscious that all phases must submit to and 
spring from it. (c) Allied to the foregoing is what is known as probability. 
Its principle is that if consciousness can trump up one good reason, be it 
only the authority of a single theologian, whose judgment, it may be, is 


disapproved by others, the act is permissible, and conscience may be at 
ease. Such a reason or authority, it is acknowledged, gives at best only 
probability, but that is supposed to be enough to confirm the conscience. It 
is admitted also that a good reason does not exclude others, which may be 
quite as good. Further, in this form of subjectivity there is a touch of the 
objective in the concession that conduct should be based on a ground or 
reason. But to the many good reasons and authorities, which might be 
adduced in favour of a certain line of action, may be opposed just as many 
good reasons for an opposite course. Hence the decision is intrusted not to 
the objectivity of the thing, but to subjectivity; liking and caprice are made 
the discerners between good and evil, and ethical observance and religion 
are undermined. But since it is given out that some reason, and not private 
subjectivity, is the basis of decision, probability is so far a form of 
hypocrisy. (d) The next higher stage is the assertion that the good will shall 
consist in willing the good; the willing of the abstract good shall be the sole 
requisite for a good act. Since the act, as a definite volition, has a content, 
while the abstract good determines nothing, it devolves upon the private 
individual to give the good filling and definiteness. In probability there 
must be obtained from some Reverend Pére authority to bring a definite 
content under the general category of the good. But here every subject, 
simply as he stands, is invested with the dignity of giving a content to the 
abstract good, or, what is the same thing, of bringing a content under the 
universal. But this content is only one of several sides of a concrete act, 
which may, on another of its sides, be bad or criminal. And yet my 
subjective estimate of the good is the good as known by me in the act; it is 
my good intention ($111). Thus arises an opposition between different 
phases, in accordance with one of which the act is good, but in accordance 
with another, criminal. Here, too, would seem to come up the question, if, in 


the actual act, the intention is really good. But at this standpoint, at which 


abstract good is the determining motive, the good not only may but must be 
the real intention. And, however bad and criminal they may be in other 
directions, the results of an act, which completes a good intention, are also 
good. We seem forced to ask which of these sides is essential. But this 
objective question cannot here be put; or rather the only objective is the 
decision of the subjective consciousness itself. Besides, at this standpoint 
the terms essential and good have the same meaning. Both are abstractions. 
Good is that which in regard to the will is essential; and the essential in 
regard to the will is that an act shall be for me good. But here one may place 
any pleasurable content he likes under the abstract good, because this good, 
having no content of its own, is reduced to mean merely a bare positive, 
something, that is, which may have value from some point of view, and also 
in its direct phase may be made to count as an essential end. Such a positive 
action might be, e.g., to do good to the poor, or to provide for myself, my 
life, or my family. Further, as the good is abstract, the bad also must be 
without content, and must receive definiteness from my subjectivity. Hence 
arises the moral end to hate and root out the bad. Theft, cowardice, murder, 
as acts of a subjective will, imply at the very outset the satisfaction of this 
will, and are therefore something positive. Now, that the act may be good, I 
simply need to know this positive side of it as my intention. Hence the act is 
at once decided to be good, because to know it as good is involved in my 
intention. Theft for the benefit of the poor, theft or flight from battle, in 
order to fulfil the duty of caring for one’s life or one’s family, which may be 
poor, murder through hate and revenge, 1.e., to satisfy a sense of right, or of 
my right, or of the wickedness of another, or to satisfy a sense of the wrong 
done by him to me or others, or the world, or people generally, by 
extirpating him as thoroughly bad, and thus contributing something to the 
extermination of evil, — all these acts are on their positive side good in 
intention and so good in act. There is needed a superlatively small effort of 


the understanding to discover, as did the learned divines aforesaid, for every 
act a positive side, and a good reason or intention. Hence it has been said 
that there are no evil men, because no one wills evil for evil’s sake, an act 
which would be purely negative. He always wills something positive, and 
therefore, from this point of vision, good. In this abstract good the 
distinction between good and evil, and all real duties also, have 
disappeared. Accordingly, merely to will the good, merely to have a good 
intention when we act, is evil because the willed good is an abstraction, and 
the ascertainment of what is good is left to the caprice of the subject. To this 
place belongs the famous sentence, “The end justifies the means.” This 
expression, as it stands, is trivial, because one could as vaguely reply that a 
just end justifies the means, but an unjust end does not. The expression 
would then be tautological, since the means, if they are real means, are 
nothing of themselves but are only for the sake of something else, from 
which they derive their worth. But this saying is not meant in a merely 
formal and indefinite sense. It justifies the use for a good end of something 
not strictly a means at all. It justifies and inculcates as a duty even crime 
and the violation of what is of itself just, as means for effecting a good end. 
In this saying there floats a general consciousness of the dialectic of the 
positive element, alluded to above, as it bears upon right and ethics, and 
upon such indefinite propositions as “Thou shalt not kill,” “Thou shalt care 
for thy own well-being and that of thy family.” In law and war, to kill is not 
only a right but a duty; but in these cases there is an accurate description of 
the circumstances under which, and also of the kind of men whom it is 
permitted or enjoined to kill. In the same way my well-being and the well- 
being of my family must yield to higher ends, and be reduced to means. But 
a crime is not an indistinct generality, which has to undergo a process of 
dialectic, but something definitely and objectively limited. Yet the end 
which is to oppose this crime and deprive it of its nature, the holy and just 


end, is only the subjective opinion of what is good or better. Thus, here 
again the will holds to the abstract good; and every absolutely valid mark of 
the good and bad, of right and wrong, is superseded by and handed over to 
the feeling, opinion, and liking of the individual. (e) Subjective opinion is 
openly pronounced to be the rule of right and duty, when the conviction that 
a thing is right is declared to be the criterion of the ethical character of an 
act. As the good, which is here willed, is still without content, the principle 
of conviction implies that it is simply for the subject to decide whether the 
act is good or not. Thus here also all semblance of ethical objectivity has 
vanished. Such a theory has direct affinity with the so-called philosophy, 
already repeatedly alluded to, which denies the possibility of knowing the 
truth, and, in so doing, denies also the moral laws, which are the truth and 
reason of spirit as will. Such philosophizing, as it proclaims a knowledge of 
the truth to be vanity, and the circle of knowledge to be mere appearance, 
must obviously make appearance the principle of action also. Thus ethical 
principles are decided by the individual’s peculiar view of life and his 
private conviction. This degradation of philosophy appears, indeed, to 
outsiders as of supremely small importance, and to be confined merely to 
the idle talk of the school. But the view necessarily makes its way into 
ethics, which is an essential part of philosophy. The real world sees the 
meaning of these views only when they have become a reality. By the 
spread of the view that subjective conviction alone decides the ethical value 
of an act, it has come to pass that hypocrisy, formerly much discussed, is 
now hardly spoken of at all. To mark hypocrisy as evil is to believe that 
certain acts are beyond all question trespasses, vices, and crimes; that also, 
he who commits them must know what they are, knowing and recognizing, 
as he does, the principles and outward acts of piety and right, even in the 
false guise under which he misuses them. Or, perhaps, with regard to evil, it 
was assumed that it is a duty to know the good and to distinguish it from 


evil. In any case it was unconditionally claimed that men should do nothing 
vicious or criminal, and that if they did, they must, just so far as they are 
men, not cattle, be held responsible. But when the good heart, good 
intentions, and subjective conviction are said to decide the value of action, 
there is no longer any hypocrisy, or, for that matter, evil at all. Since 
whatever an individual does he can convert into good by the reflective 
intervention of good intentions and motives; and by virtue of his conviction 
his act is good.7 There is no longer any absolute vice or crime. Instead of 
frank and free, hardened and untroubled transgression8 appears the 
consciousness of complete justification through intention and conviction; 
my good intention and my conviction that the act is good make it good. To 
pass sentence upon an act is merely to judge of the intention, conviction, or 
faith of the agent. Faith is not used here in the sense in which Christ 
demands faith in objective truth. In that sense, if a man has a bad faith, 1.e., 
a conviction which is in its content evil, he must accordingly be 
condemned. But faith here means simply fidelity to conviction. When we 
ask if a man has remained true to his conviction, we refer to the merely 
formal subjective faith, which is supposed of itself to contain his duty. 
Because the principle of conviction is subjective, there is forced upon us the 
thought of the possibility of error, and in this thought is the implication of 
an absolute law. But a law does not act; it is only a real human being who 
acts. If we are to estimate the worth of his acts according to this subjective 
principle, we can ask merely how far he has embodied the law in his 
conviction. Thus, if the acts are not to be judged and measured according to 
the law, it is not easy to perceive what purpose the law subserves. It is 
degraded to a mere external letter or empty word; and inevitably, since it is 
made a binding law and obligation only by my conviction. Such a law may 
have the authority of God, of the state, and of centuries, in which it united 
men and gave substance to their acts and destiny. It may thus include the 


convictions of an untold number of individuals. And yet to it I oppose the 
authority of my private conviction — a conviction which has no other 
footing than authority. This, to all appearance, stupendous presumption is 
ignored by the principle which makes subjective conviction to be the rule. 
Although reason and conscience, never wholly driven away by shallow 
science and sophistry, with bad logic but a higher insight concede the 
possibility of error, they yet reduce crime and evil to a minimum by calling 
them errors. To err is human. Who has not often erred with regard to one 
thing and another, whether yesterday at dinner he had fresh or pickled 
cabbage, and in numberless other things of greater or less importance? And 
yet the distinction between important and unimportant vanishes, if we cling 
obstinately to mere subjective conviction. But the natural, though illogical, 
admission of the possibility of error, when it allows that a bad conviction is 
only an error, is turned into another defect of logic, that, namely, of 
dishonesty. At one time it is said that upon subjective conviction rests the 
ethical structure and the highest worth of man, and this conviction is 
declared to be most high and holy. At another time we are dealing with a 
mere error, and my conviction has become trivial, contingent, and 
accidental. In point of fact my conviction is of trifling moment if I cannot 
know the truth. In such a case it is also a matter of indifference how I think, 
and there remains for my thought merely that empty good, which is an 
abstraction of the understanding. The principle of justification on the 
ground of conviction bears also upon others in their treatment of my action. 
They are quite right to hold my acts to be crimes, if this is in accordance 
with their belief and conviction. Thus I not only cannot anticipate any 
favourable treatment, but, on the contrary, am reduced from a position of 
freedom and honour to one of dishonour and slavery. And this happens 
through that very justice which I have adopted as my own, by the exercise 


of which I experience only an alien subjective conviction, and the working 


of a merely external force. (f) Finally, the highest form in which this 
subjectivity fully grasps and expresses itself, is that which we, borrowing 
the name from Plato, have called irony. But it is only the name which is 
taken from Plato, who, like Socrates, used it in personal conversation 
against the opinions of the ordinary and of the sophistic consciousness, in 
order to bring out the idea of truth and justice; but in treating the superficial 
consciousness in this way he expressly excepts the idea. Irony is employed 
by him in conversation, only against persons; otherwise the essential 
movement of his thought is dialectic. So far was Plato from supposing the 
conversational process to be complete in itself, or irony to be the idea or 
ultimate form of thought, that he, on the contrary, terminated the backward 
and forward motion of thought, which prevails in subjective opinion, by 
sinking it in the substantive idea.9 The summit of the subjectivity, which 
apprehends itself as ultimate, consists in a consciousness of itself as judge 
of truth, right, and duty. It is aware, indeed, of the objective ethical 
principle, but does not forget or renounce itself, or make any earnest effort 
to sink itself in this principle and act from it. Although it is in relation to 
this principle, it holds itself free from it, and is conscious of itself as willing 
and deciding in a certain way, and as being able quite as well to will and 
decide otherwise. You, let us suppose, honestly take a law to be something 
absolute; but, as for me, I too have a share in it, but a much grander one 
than you, for I have gone through and beyond it, and can turn it as I please. 
It is not the subject-matter which is excellent, but I am the excellent thing, 
and am master of law and fact. I toy with them at my pleasure, and can 
enjoy myself only when I ironically know and permit the highest to be 
submerged. This form, indeed, makes vain the whole ethical content of 
right, duty, and law, being an evil and in itself a wholly universal evil. Yet 
to it we must add the subjective vanity of knowing itself as empty of all 
content, and yet of knowing this empty self as the absolute. This absolute 


self-complacency may in some cases pass beyond a solitary worship of 
itself, and frame some kind of community, the bond and essence of which 
would be the mutual asseveration of conscientiousness, good intentions, and 
reciprocal delight in purity. The members of this union would disport 
themselves in the luxury of self-knowledge and self- utterance, and would 
cherish themselves to their heart’s content. In those persons, who have been 
called beautiful souls, we find even a more sublime subjectivity, making 
void all that is objective and shining by the light of its own unreality. These 
and other phases, which are in some measure connected with the foregoing 
forms of subjectivity, I have treated in the “Phanomenologie des Geistes.” 
In that work the whole section on Conscience, especially the paragraphs 
dealing under a different heading with the transition into a higher stage, 
may be compared with the present discussion. Addition. Imagination may 
go further and convert the evil will into the pretence of the good. Though it 
cannot alter the substance of evil, it can lend to it the outer form and 
semblance of good. Every act contains something positive, and the 
demonstration that a thing is good, as opposed to evil, is effected by 
eliminating all but this positive. Thus I can maintain an act to be good in 
respect of my intention. Moreover, not only in consciousness, but also on 
the positive practical side of action, evil is connected with good. If self- 
consciousness gives out that the act is good only for others, it assumes the 
form of hypocrisy. But if it ventures to maintain that the act is good for 
itself, 1t rises to the still higher summit of a subjectivity, which is conscious 
of itself as absolute. For it good and evil, as they are in and of themselves, 
have wholly disappeared, and it can, therefore, give itself out for what it 
pleases. This is the standpoint of absolute sophistry, which itself assumes 
the style of lawgiver, and refers the distinction between good and evil to 
caprice. Most pronounced in hypocrisy are the religious dissemblers, the 
Tartuffes, who perform all kinds of ceremonies, and are in their own eyes 


pious, although doing what they please. To- day we seldom speak of 
hypocrites, partly because the accusation seems too strong, but also because 
hypocrisy in its direct form has disappeared. Direct falsehood and complete 
cloaking of the good have become too transparent. Nor is the total 
severance of good and evil any longer so simple and available, since their 
limits have been made uncertain by growing culture. The more subtle form 
of hypocrisy now is that of probability, by which one seeks to represent a 
transgression as something good for his own conscience. This occurs only 
where morals and the good are fixed by authority, so that the reasons for 
maintaining the evil to be the good are as numerous as the authorities. 
Casuistic theologians, especially Jesuits, have worked up these cases of 
conscience, and multiplied them ad infinitum. Owing to this over-subtlety, 
good and evil come into collision, and are subject to such fluctuations that 
they seem to the individual to run into each other. The chief desideratum is 
only what is probable, an approximate good, for which a single reason or 
authority can be secured. Another peculiarity of this standpoint is that it 
contains only what is abstract, while the concrete filling is represented as 
unessential, or rather is left to mere opinion. Thus anyone may have 
committed a crime and yet willed the good. When, for instance, a wicked 
person is murdered, the positive side of the act may be asserted to be a 
desire to oppose and diminish evil. The next stage of probability is reached 
when the subject depends not upon the authority and assertion of another, 
but upon himself. He relies upon his own conviction, and his belief that 
only through his conviction can a thing be good. The defect of this attitude 
is the determination to refer to nothing but the conviction itself, involving a 
rejection of the substance of absolute right, and a retention of the mere 
form. It is, of course, not a matter of indifference whether I do something 
through use and wont, or through the force of its truth. Yet objective truth is 


different from my conviction. Conviction holds no distinction at all between 


good and evil, for it is always only conviction; the bad would be only that 
of which I am not convinced. This highest standpoint, in extinguishing good 
and evil, is admittedly exposed to error, and is cast down from its high 
estate to mere contingency and disregard. This is irony, the consciousness 
that the highest criterion, the principle of conviction, is ruled by caprice, 
and is, therefore, ineffective. For this view the philosophy of Fichte is 
chiefly responsible, as it claims that the I is absolute. At least it maintains 
that absolute certitude marks the general condition of the I, which by a 
further development passes into objectivity. Of Fichte, however, it cannot 
properly be said that in the practical realm he has made the caprice of the 
subject a principle. But after him the particular, interpreted as the condition 
of the individual subject, and applied by Friedrich v. Schlegel to the good 
and beautiful, has been set up as God. Hence the objective good is only an 
image formed by my conviction, receiving its substance only through me, 
and appearing and vanishing at the pleasure of me, its lord and master. The 
objective, to which I am related, is brought to naught, and thus I hover over 
a dim and monstrous space, calling up phantoms and dispersing them at 
will. This last extreme of subjectivity arises only at a time of high culture, 
where serious faith has crumbled away, and all things have become vanity. 


Transition from Morality to Ethical System. 

141. In behalf of conscience, or the mere abstract principle of 
determination, it is demanded that its phases shall be universal and 
objective. In the same way in behalf of the good which, though it is the 
essential universal of freedom, is still abstract, are also required definite 
phases; and for these phases is further demanded a principle which must, 
however, be identical with the good. The good and conscience, when each 
is raised into a separate totality, are void of all definiteness, and yet claim to 
be made definite. Still, the construction of these two relative totalities into 


an absolute identity is already accomplished in germ, since even the 
subjectivity or pure self-certitude, which vanishes by degrees in its own 
vacuity, is identical with the abstract universality of the good. But the 
concrete identity of the good and the subjective will, the truth of these two, 
is completed only in the ethical system. Note. A more detailed account of 
the transition of the conception is to be found in the “Logic.” Here it is 
enough to say that the limited and finite by its very nature contains the 
opposite in itself. Such a finite thing is either the abstract good, which is as 
yet unrealized, or the abstract subjectivity, which is good only in intention. 
Abstract good implicitly contains its opposite, i.e., its realization, and 
abstract subjectivity, or the element in which the ethical is realized, 
implicitly contains its opposite, 1.e., the good. Thus, when either of these 
two is taken in a onesided way, it has not yet positively realized all that it is 
capable of being. The good, apart from all subjectivity and definite 
character, and the determining subjectivity, apart from anything that it may 
become, arrive at a higher actuality by a negative process. Each clings at 
first to its one-sided form, and resolves not to accept what it possesses 
potentially, thus constituting itself an abstract whole. Then it annuls itself in 
that capacity, and thereby reduces itself to the level of one element in a 
whole. Each of them becomes one element of the conception. The 
conception, in turn, is manifested as their unity, and, having received reality 
through the establishment of its elements, now exists as idea. The idea is the 
conception, when it has fashioned its elements into reality, and at the same 
time exists in their identity as their dynamic essence. The simplest 
realization of freedom is right. When self-consciousness is turned back 
upon itself, freedom is realized as the good. The third stage, which is here 
in its transition exhibited as the truth of the good and of subjectivity, is 
likewise quite as much the truth of rmght. The ethical is subjective 
disposition, and yet contains right implicitly. But that this idea is the truth of 


the conception of freedom must not be an assumption derived from such a 
source as feeling, but must in philosophy be demonstrated. This 
demonstration is made only when right and the moral self-consciousness are 
proved to exhibit of themselves the tendency to run back into this idea as 
their result. Those who believe that proof and demonstration can be 
dispensed with in philosophy, show that they are still a long distance from 
the first thought of what philosophy is. They may speak of other things 
indeed, but they have no right to discuss philosophy, if they have not 
understood the conception. Addition. The two principles which we have so 
far considered, both the abstract good and conscience, are as yet without 
their opposing principles. The abstract good is etherealized into something 
wholly devoid of power, something into which I can introduce any content 
at all. And the subjectivity of spirit is equally without content, since it has 
no objective significance. Hence there may arise a longing after objectivity. 
Man would debase himself to the complete dependence of a serf, in order to 
escape the torment of sheer inanity and negativity. Many Protestants 
recently passed over to the Catholic church, simply because they found no 
substance in their own inner life. They were willing to accept any fixed and 
tangible authority, even though it had not the security which comes from 
thought. The social order is the unity, and according to the conception the 
reconciliation also of the subjective good with the objective absolute good. 
Morality is the general form of the will as subjective; but the ethical order is 
not simply the subjective form and the self-determination of the will, but 
contains their conception, namely, freedom. Neither right nor morality can 
exists independently, but must have the ethical as its pillar and support. In 
right is wanting the element of subjectivity, and in morality is wanting the 
objective, so that neither by itself has any actuality. Only the infinite, the 
idea is actual. Right exists only as a branch of a whole, or as a vine twining 
itself about a firmly rooted tree. 


Third Part: The Ethical System. 
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142. THE ETHICAL system is the idea of freedom. It is the living good, 
which has in self- consciousness its knowing and willing, and through the 
action of self-consciousness its actuality. Self-consciousness, on the other 
hand, finds in the ethical system its absolute basis and motive. The ethical 
system is thus the conception of freedom developed into a present world, 
and also into the nature of self-consciousness. 

143. The conception of the will, when united with the realization of the 
will, or the particular will, is knowing. Hence arises the consciousness of 
the distinction between these two phases of the idea. But the consciousness 
is now present in such a way that each phase is separately the totality of the 
idea, and has the idea as its content and foundation. 

144. The objective ethical principle which takes the place of the abstract 
good is in its substance concrete through the presence in it of subjectivity as 
its infinite form. Hence it makes differences which are within itself, and 
therefore are due to the conception. By means of these differences, it 
obtains a sure content, which is independent and necessary, and reaches a 
standing ground raised above subjective opinion and liking. This content is 
the self-originated and self- referring laws and regulations. Addition. In the 
ethical principle as a whole occur both the objective and the subjective 
elements; but of this principle each is only a form. Here the good is 
substance, or the filling of the objective with subjectivity. If we contemplate 
the social order from the objective standpoint, we can say that man, as 
ethical, is unconscious of himself. In this sense Antigone proclaims that no 
one knows whence the laws come; they are everlasting, that is, they exist 
absolutely, and flow from the nature of things. None the less has this 


substantive existence a consciousness also, which, however, is only one 
element of the whole. 

145. The ethical material is rational, because it is the system of these 
phases of the idea. Thus freedom, the absolute will, the objective, and the 
circle of necessity, are all one principle, whose elements are the ethical 
forces. They rule the lives of individuals, and in individuals as their modes 
have their shape, manifestation, and actuality. Addition. Since the phases of 
the ethical system are the conception of freedom, they are the substance or 
universal essence of individuals. In relation to it, individuals are merely 
accidental. Whether the individual exists or not is a matter of indifference to 
the objective ethical order, which alone is steadfast. It is the power by 
which the life of individuals is ruled. It has been represented by nations as 
eternal justice, or as deities who are absolute, in contrast with whom the 
striving of individuals is an empty game, like the tossing of the sea. 

146. (b) This ethical reality in its actual self-consciousness knows itself, 
and is therefore an object of knowledge. It, with its laws and forces, has for 
the subject a real existence, and is in the fullest sense self-dependent. It has 
an absolute authority or force, infinitely more sure than that of natural 
objects. Note. The sun, moon, mountains, rivers, and all objects of nature 
doubtless exist. They not only have for consciousness the authority of 
existence in general, but have also a particular nature. This nature 
consciousness regards as valid, and in its varied relation and commerce with 
objects and their use comports itself accordingly. But the authority of the 
social laws is infinitely higher, because natural things represent reason only 
in a quite external and particular way, and hide it under the guise of 
contingency. 

147. On the other hand, the various social forces are not something 
foreign to the subject. His spirit bears witness to them as to his own being. 
In them he feels that he is himself, and in them, too, he lives as in an 


element indistinguishable from himself. This relation is more direct and 
intuitive than even faith or trust. Note. Faith and trust belong to the 
beginning of reflection, presupposing picture thought and such discernment 
as 1s implied in the judgement that to believe in a heathen religion is 
different from being a heathen. The relation, or rather identity without 
relation, in which the ethical principle is the actual life of self- 
consciousness, can indeed be transformed into a relation of faith and 
conviction. By further reflection, also, it may pass into an insight based on 
reasons, which originate in some particular end, interest, or regard, in fear 
or hope, or in historical presuppositions. But the adequate knowledge of 
these belongs to the conception arrived at through thought. 

148. The individual may distinguish himself from these substantive 
ethical factors, regarding himself as subjective, as of himself undetermined, 
or as determined to some particular course of action. He stands to them as 
to his substantive reality, and they are duties binding upon his will. Note. 
The ethical theory of duties in their objective character is not comprised 
under the empty principle of moral subjectivity, in which, indeed, nothing is 
determined (§134), but is rightly taken up in the third part of oxir work, in 
which is found a systematic development of the sphere of ethical necessity. 
In this present method of treatment, as distinguished from a theory of 
duties, the ethical factors are deduced as necessary relations. It is, then, 
needless to add, with regard to each of them, the remark that it is thus for 
men a duty. A theory of duties, so far as it is not a philosophic science, 
simply takes its material out of the relations at hand, and shows how it is 
connected with personal ideas, with widely prevalent principles, and 
thoughts, with ends, impulses, and experiences. It may also adduce as 
reasons the consequences, which arise when each duty is referred to other 
ethical relations, as well as to general well-being and common opinion. But 


a theory of duties, which keeps to the logical settlement of its own inherent 


material, must be the development of the relations, which are made 
necessary through the idea of freedom, and are hence in their entire context 
actual. This is found only in the state. 

149. A duty or obligation appears as a limitation merely of undetermined 
subjectivity and abstract freedom, or of the impulse of the natural will, or of 
the moral will which fixes upon its undetermined good capriciously. But in 
point of fact the individual finds in duty liberation. He is freed from 
subjection to mere natural impulse; he is freed from the dependence which 
he as subjective and particular felt towards moral permission and command; 
he is freed, also, from that indefinite subjectivity, which does not issue in 
the objective realization implied in action, but remains wrapped up in its 
own unreality. In duty the individual freely enters upon a liberty that is 
substantive. Addition. Duty limits only the caprice of subjectivity, and 
comes into collision only with abstract good, with which subjectivity is so 
firmly allied. When men say we will to be free, they have in mind simply 
that abstract liberty, of which every definite organization in the state is 
regarded as a limitation. But duty is not a limitation of freedom, but only of 
the abstraction of freedom, that is to say, of servitude. In duty we reach the 
real essence, and gain positive freedom. 

150. The ethical, in so far as it is reflected simply in the natural character 
of the individual, is virtue. When it contains nothing more than conformity 
to the duties of the sphere to which the individual belongs, it is integrity. 
Note. What a man ought to do, or what duties he should fulfil in order to be 
virtuous, is in an ethical community not hard to say. He has to do nothing 
except what is presented, expressed and recognized in his established 
relations. Integrity is the universal trait, which should be found in his 
character, partly on legal, partly on ethical grounds. But from the standpoint 
of morals a man often looks upon integrity both for himself and others as 
secondary and unessential. The longing to be unique and peculiar is not 


satisfied with what is absolute and universal, but only with some situation 
that is exceptional. The name “virtue” may quite as well be applied to the 
different aspects of integrity, because they, too, although they contain 
nothing belonging exclusively to the individual in contrast with others, are 
yet his possession. But discourse about the virtues easily passes into mere 
declamation, since its subject-matter is abstract and indefinite, and its 
reasons and declarations are directed to the individual’s caprice and 
subjective inclination. In any present ethical circumstance, whose relations 
are fully developed and actualized, virtue in the strict sense has place and 
reality only when these relations come into collision. But genuine collisions 
are rare, although moral reflection can, on the slightest provocation, create 
them. It can also provide itself with the consciousness that, in order to fulfil 
its special mission, it must make sacrifices. Hence, in undeveloped 
conditions of social life virtue as such occurs more frequently, because 
ethical principles and the realization of them are more a matter of private 
liking, belonging indeed to the nature of peculiarly gifted individuals. Thus, 
the ancients have attributed virtue in a special way to Hercules. So, too, in 
the ancient states, where ethical principles had not expanded into a system 
of free self-dependent development and objectivity, ethical defects had to be 
compensated for by the genius of the private individual. Thus the theory of 
the virtues, so far as it differs from a mere theory of duties, embraces the 
special features of character due to natural endowments, and thus becomes a 
spiritual history of the natural in man. Since the virtues are the ethical 
reality applied to the particular, and are on this subjective side indefinite, 
there arises, in order to make them definite, a quantitative distinction of 
more and less. Hence the consideration of the virtues calls up the opposing 
vices as defects; Thus Aristotle defines a particular virtue, when rightly 
understood, as the mean between too much and too little. The content, 
which receives the form of duties and also of virtues, is the same as that 


which has the form of appetites ($19, note). Besides, they all have the same 
content as their basis. But because the content of the appetites still belongs 
to unformed will and natural perception, and is not developed to an ethical 
order, the only object which they have in common with the content of duties 
and virtues is abstract. Since it in itself is indeterminate, it does not contain 
for the appetites the limits of good and evil. Thus appetites, 1f we consider 
their positive side, are good, if their negative side evil (§18). Addition. If a 
man realizes this or that social project, he is not at once virtuous, though 
such, indeed, he is, when this way of behaving is a fixed element of his 
character. Virtue is not wholly objective; it is rather ethical virtuosity. To- 
day we do not speak of virtue as formerly, for the reason that ethical 
principles are not now so much a feature of a particular individual. The 
French speak most of virtue, because amongst them the individual is more 
his own peculiar property, and acts according to the dictates of nature. The 
Germans, on the other hand, are more reflective, and amongst them the 
same content attains the form of universality. 

151. The ethical, when simply identical with the reality of individuals, 
appears as a generally adopted mode of action, or an observance. This is the 
custom, which as a second nature has been substituted for the original and 
merely natural will, and has become the very soul, meaning, and reality of 
one’s daily life. It is the living spirit actualized as a world; by this 
actualization does the substance of spirit exist as spirit. Addition. As nature 
has its laws, as the animals, trees, the sun, fulfil their law, so observance 
belongs to the spirit of freedom. What right and morality are not as yet, the 
ethical principle is, namely, spirit. The particularity involved is not yet that 
of the conception, but only of the natural will. So, too, from the standpoint 
of morality, self-consciousness is not yet spiritual consciousness. It is 
occupied simply with the value of the subject in himself; the subject, who 
frames himself according to the good and against evil, has yet the form of 


caprice. But, here at the ethical point of view, will is the will of spirit, and 
has a correspondingly substantive content. Pedagogy is the art of making 
men ethical. It looks upon man as natural, and points out the way in which 
he is to be born again. His first nature must be converted into a second 
spiritual nature, in such a manner that the spiritual becomes in him a habit. 
In the spiritual disposition the opposition of the natural and subjective will 
disappears, and the struggle of the subject ceases. To this extent habit 
belongs to ethics. It belongs also to philosophic thought, which demands 
that the mind should be armed against sallies of caprice, rout and overcome 
them, in order that rational thought may nave free course. It is true, on the 
other hand, that mere habit causes death, which ensues when one gets 
thoroughly used to life, and has become physically and mentally dulled. 
Then the opposition due to subjective consciousness and spiritual activity 
has disappeared. Man is active only in so far as he has not attained 
something which he desires to effect. When this is fully accomplished, 
activity and vitality vanish, and the lack of interest, which then pervades 
him, is mental or physical death. 

152. Substantive ethical reality attains its right, and this right receives its 
due, when the individual in his private will and conscience drops his self- 
assertion and antagonism to the ethical. His character, moulded by ethical 
principles, takes as its motive the unmoved universal, which is open on all 
its sides to actual rationality. He recognizes that his worth and the stability 
of his private ends are grounded upon the universal, and derive their reality 
from it. Subjectivity is the absolute form and the existing actuality of the 
substance. The difference between the subject and substance, as the object, 
end, and power of the subject, forthwith vanishes, like the difference 
between form and matter. Note. Subjectivity, which is the foundation for the 
real existence of the conception of freedom (§106), is at the moral 


standpoint still distinguished from the conception. In ethics it is adequate to 
the conception, whose existence it is. 

153. In that individuals belong to the ethical and social fabric they have a 
right to determine themselves subjectively and freely. Assurance of their 
freedom has its truth in the objectivity of ethical observance, in which they 
realize their own peculiar being and inner universality ($147). Note. To a 
father seeking the best way to bring up his son, a Pythagorean, or some 
other thinker, replied, “Make him a citizen of a state which has good laws.” 
Addition. The attempts of speculative educators to withdraw people from 
their present social life and bring them up in the country, a proposal made 
by Rousseau in “Emile,” have been vain, because no one can succeed in 
alienating man from the laws of the world. Although the education of young 
men must take place in solitude, we cannot believe that the odour of the 
world of spirits does not in the end penetrate their seclusion, or that the 
power of the spirit of the world is too feeble to take possession of even the 
remotest corner. Only when the individual is a citizen of a good state, does 
he receive his right. 

154. The right of individuals to their particularity is contained in the 
concrete ethical order, because it is in particularity that the social principle 
finds a visible outer manifestation. 

155. Right and duty coincide in the identity of the universal and the 
particular wills. By virtue of the ethical fabric man has rights, so far as he 
has duties, and duties so far as he has rights. In abstract right, on the 
contrary, I have the right and another person the corresponding duty; and in 
morals I resolve to consider as an objective duty only the nght of my own 
knowledge and will and of my own well-being. Addition. The slave can 
have no duties, but only the free man. If all rights were on one side and all 
duties on the other, the whole would be broken up. Identity is the only 


principle to which we must now adhere. 


156. The ethical substance, as the union of self-consciousness with its 
conception, is the actual spirit of a family and a nation. Addition. The 
ethical framework is not abstract like the good, but in a special sense real. 
Spirit has actuality, and the accidents or modes of this actuality are 
individuals. Hence as to the ethical there are only two possible views. Either 
we start from the substantive social system, or we proceed atomically and 
work up from a basis of individuality. This latter method, because it leads to 
mere juxtaposition, 1s void of spirit, since mind or spirit is not something 
individual, but the unity of individual and universal. 

157. The conception of this idea exists only as spirit, as active self- 
knowledge and reality, since it objectifies itself by passing through the form 
of its elements. Hence it is, A. The direct or natural ethical spirit, the family. 
This reality, losing its unity, passes over into dismemberment, and assumes 
the nature of the relative. It thus becomes B. The civic community, an 
association of members or independent individuals in a formal universality. 
Such an association is occasioned by needs, and is preserved by the law, 
which secures one’s person and property, and by an external system for 
private and common interests. C. This external state goes back to, and finds 
its central principle in, the end and actuality of the substantive universal, 
and of the public life dedicated to the maintenance of the universal. This is 
the state-constitution. 


First Section: The Family. 
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158. THE FAMILY is the direct substantive reality of spirit. The unity of 
the family is one of feeling, the feeling of love. The true disposition here is 
that which esteems the unity as absolutely essential, and within it places the 
consciousness of oneself as an individuality. Hence, in the family we are not 
independent persons but members. Addition. Love is in general the 
consciousness of the unity of myself with another. I am not separate and 
isolated, but win my self-consciousness only by renouncing my independent 
existence, and by knowing myself as unity of myself with another and of 
another with me. But love is feeling, that is to say, the ethical in the form of 
the natural. It has no longer a place in the state, where one knows the unity 
as law, where, too, the content must be rational, and I must know it. The 
first element in love is that I will to be no longer an independent self- 
sufficing person, and that, if I were such a person, I should feel myself 
lacking and incomplete. The second element is that I gain myself in another 
person, in whom I am recognized, as he again is in me. Hence love is the 
most tremendous contradiction, incapable of being solved by the 
understanding. Nothing is more obstinate than this scrupulosity of self- 
consciousness, which, though negated, I yet insist upon as something 
positive. Love is both the source and solution of this contradiction. As a 
solution it is an ethical union. 

159. A right, which comes to the individual by reason of the family and 
constitutes his life in it, does not appear in the form of a right, that is, the 
abstract element of a definite individuality, until the family is dissolved. 
Then those, who should be members, become in feeling and reality self- 
dependent persons. What was theirs by right of their position in the family, 


they now receive in separation in an external way, in the form of money, 
maintenance, or education. Addition. The family has this special right, that 
its substantive nature should have a sphere in actuality. This right is a right 
against external influences and against abandonment of the unity. But, on 
the other hand, love is subjective feeling, which, if it oppose the unity of the 
family, destroys it. If in such a case a unity is insisted on, it can comprehend 
only things that are external and independent of feeling. 

160. The family when completed has the three following Phases: (a) The 
form of its direct conception, marriage. (b) External reality, the family 
property and goods and the care of them. (c) Education of children and 
dissolution of the family. 


A. Marriage. 
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161. MARRIAGE, AS the elementary social relation, contains firstly the 
factor of natural life. As marriage is also a substantive fact, natural life must 
be viewed, in its totality as the realization of the species, and the process 
which the realization involves. But, secondly, the merely inner, potential 
and, when actualized, external unity of the sexes is transformed in self- 
consciousness into the spiritual unity of self-conscious love. Addition. 
Marriage is essentially an ethical relation. Formerly, in the majority of what 
are called rights of nature, marriage was interpreted on its physical or 
natural side. It has thus been looked upon simply as a sexual relation, and as 
excluding all the other features of marriage. But such a view is no more 
crude than to conceive of marriage merely as civil contract, a view found in 
Kant. In accordance with this view, individuals form a compact through 
mere caprice, and marriage is degraded to a bargain for mutual use. A third 
doctrine, equally reprehensible, bases marriage on love only. Love, which is 
feeling, admits the accidental on every side, as the ethical cannot do. Hence, 
marriage is to be defined more exactly as legal ethical love. Out of marriage 
has disappeared the love, which is merely subjective. 

162. As a subjective starting-point for marriage either the special 
inclination of two persons for each other may be the more observable, or 
else the provision and general arrangements of the parents. The objective 
point of departure, however, is the free consent of the two to become one 
person. They give up their natural and private personality to enter a unity, 
which may be regarded as a limitation, but, since in it they attain to a 
substantive self-consciousness, is really their liberation. Note. That an 
individual may be objective, and so fulfil his ethical duty, he should marry. 


The circumstances attending the external starting-point are naturally a 
matter of chance, depending largely upon the state of reflective culture. In 
this there may be either of two extremes. Either well-meaning parents 
arrange beforehand for the marriage of two persons, who, when they have 
made each other’s acquaintance as prospective husband and wife, are then 
expected to love each other. Or, on the other hand, inclination is supposed 
first to appear in the two persons, left absolutely to their private selves. The 
extreme, in which marriage is resolved on prior to inclination, and both 
resolution and inclination are then present in the actual marriage, is the 
more ethical. In the other extreme, it is the individual’s private and 
unformed nature, which makes good its pretensions. This extreme is in 
close alliance with the subjective principle of the modern world (§124, 
note). Modern dramas and other works of art produce an atmosphere of the 
chilliest indifference, by the way in which they represent the motive of 
sexual love. This feeling of indifference is due to the association in the 
drama of ardent passion with the most utter contingency, the whole interest 
being made to depend simply upon merely private persons. The event is, 
doubtless, of the very last importance to these persons, but not in itself. 
Addition. Amongst nations where women are held in slight esteem, parents 
arrange the marriage of their children, without ever consulting them. The 
children submit, because the particularity of feeling as yet makes no claim 
at all. The maiden is simply to have a husband, the man a wife. In other 
circumstances regard may be had to means, connections, political hopes. To 
make marriage the means for other ends may cause great hardship. But in 
modern times the subjective point of departure, i.e., being in love, is 
thought to be the only thing of consequence. In this it is taken for granted 
that each one must wait till his hour has struck, and that he can bestow his 


love upon one and only one individual. 


163. The ethical side of marriage consists in the consciousness that the 
union is a substantive end. Marriage thus rests upon love, confidence, and 
the socializing of the whole individual existence. In this social disposition 
and reality natural impulse is reduced to the mode of a merely natural 
element, which is extinguished in the moment of its satisfaction. On the 
other hand, the spiritual bond of union, when its right as a substantive fact is 
recognized, is raised above the chances of passion and of temporary 
particular inclination, and is of itself indissoluble. Note. It has already been 
remarked that there is no contract in connection with the essential character 
of marriage (§75). Marriage leaves behind and transcends the standpoint of 
contract, occupied by the person who is sufficient for himself. Substance is 
such as to be in essential relation to its accidents.10 The union of 
personalities, whereby the family becomes one person, and its members its 
accidents, is the ethical spirit. The ethical spirit, stripped of the many 
external phases which it has in particular individuals and _ transitory 
interests, has been by picture-thought given independent form, and 
reverenced as the Penates, etc. In this attitude of mind is found that 
religious side of marriage and the family, which is called piety. It is a 
further abstraction, when the divine and substantive reality is separated 
from its physical embodiment. The result of this procedure is that feeling 
and the consciousness of spiritual unity become what is falsely called 
Platonic love. This separation is in keeping with the monastic doctrine, in 
which natural vitality is regarded as negative, and is given by this very 
separation an infinite importance. Addition. Marriage is distinguished from 
concubinage, since in concubinage the chief factor is the satisfaction of 
natural impulse, while in marriage this satisfaction is subordinate. Hence, in 
marriage one speaks without blushing of occurrences, which apart from the 
marriage relation cause a sense of shame. Therefore, also, is marriage to be 


esteemed as in itself indissoluble. The end of marriage is ethical, and 


therefore occupies so high a place that everything opposing it seems 
secondary and powerless. Marriage shall not be liable to dissolution through 
passion, since passion is subject to it. But, after all, it is only in itself 
indissoluble, for, as Christ says, divorce is permitted, but only because of 
hardness of heart. Marriage, since it contains feeling, is not absolute, but 
open to fluctuations, and has in it the possibility of dissolution. Yet the laws 
must make the possibility as difficult as can be, and must retain intact the 
right of the ethical against inclination. 

164. Just as in the case of contract it is the explicit stipulation, which 
constitutes the true transference of property (§79), so in the case of the 
ethical bond of marriage the public celebration of consent, and the 
corresponding recognition and acceptance of it by the family and the 
community, constitute its consummation and reality. The function of the 
church is a separate feature, which is not to be considered here. Thus the 
union is established and completed ethically, only when preceded by social 
ceremony, the symbol of language being the most spiritual embodiment of 
the spiritual (§78). The sensual element pertaining to the natural life has 
place in the ethical relation only as an after result and accident belonging to 
the external reality of the ethical union. The union can be expressed fully 
only in mutual love and assistance. Note. When the question as to the chief 
end of marriage is asked with a view to enact or recast laws, it means: 
Which particular side of the reality of marriage must be accepted as the 
most essential? But no one separate phase of marriage comprises the whole 
range of its absolute ethical content; and one or other phase of its existence 
may be wanting without injury to its essence. In the celebration of marriage 
the essence of the union is clearly understood to be an ethical principle, 
freed from the accidents of feeling and private inclination. If the 
solemnization be taken for an external formality, or a so-called mere civil 


requisition, the act loses all purpose except that of edification, or of an 


attestation to the civic regulation. Indeed, there may perhaps remain only 
the positive arbitrariness of a civil or ecclesiastical command. Now, not 
only is a command of this kind indifferent to the nature of marriage, but in 
so far as the two persons have because of it ascribed value to the formality, 
and counted it as a condition precedent to complete abandonment to each 
other, it is an alien thing, bringing discord into the disposition of love, and 
thwarting the inner nature of the union. The opinion that the marriage 
ceremony is a mere civic mandate professes to contain the loftiest 
conception of the freedom, intensity, and completeness of love; but in point 
of fact it denies the ethical side of it, which implies a limitation and 
repression of the mere natural tendency. Reserve is already found naturally 
in a sense of shame, and is by the more articulate spiritual consciousness 
raised to the higher form of modesty and chastity. In a word, the view of 
marriage just criticised rejects the ethical side, by virtue of which 
consciousness gathers itself out of its native and subjective condition, and 
attains to the thought of the substantive. Instead of always holding before 
itself the accidental character of sensual inclination, it casts off the fetters of 
this state and engages itself to what is substantive and binding, namely, the 
Penates. The sensual [element is reduced and conditioned by the 
recognition of marriage as an ethical bond. Insolent is the view of the mere 
understanding, which is unable to apprehend marriage in its speculative 
nature. This substantive relation, however, is in harmony with the 
unsophisticated ethical sense, and with the laws of Christian nations. 
Addition. It is laid down by Friedrich v. Schlegel, in “Lucinde,” and by a 
follower of his in the “Letters of an Unknown” (Libeck and Leipzig, 1800), 
that the marriage-ceremony is a superfluous formality. They argue that by 
the form of marriage love, which is the substantive factor, loses its value; 
they represent that the abandonment to the sensual is necessary as proof of 
the freedom and inner reality of love. This style of argument is usual with 


seducers. Besides, as regards the relation of man to woman, it is woman 
who, in yielding to sense, gives up her dignity, whereas man has another 
field than the family for his ethical activity. The sphere of woman is 
essentially marriage. Her rightful claim is that love should assume the form 
of marriage, and that the different elements existing in love should be 
brought into a truly rational connection. 

165. The natural office of the sexes receives, when rationalized, 
intellectual and social significance. This significance is determined by the 
distinction which the ethical substance, as conception, introduces by its own 
motion into itself, in order to win out of the distinction its own life or 
concrete unity. 

166. In one sex the spiritual divides itself into two phases, independent, 
personal self- sufficiency, and knowing and willing of free universality. 
These two together are the self- consciousness of the conceiving thought, 
and the willing of the objective final cause. In the other sex the spiritual 
maintains itself in unity and concord. This sex knows and wills the 
substantive in the form of concrete individuality and feeling. In relation to 
what is without one sex exhibits power and mastery, while the other is 
subjective and passive. Hence the husband has his real essential life in the 
state, the sciences, and the like, in battle and in struggle with the outer 
world and with him. self. Only by effort does he, out of this disruption of 
himself, reach self-sufficing concord. A peaceful sense of this concord, and 
an ethical existence, which 1s intuitive and subjective, he finds in the family. 
In the family the wife has her full substantive place, and in the feeling of 
family piety realizes her ethical disposition. Note. Hence piety is in the 
“Antigone” of Sophocles most superbly presented as the law of the woman, 
the law of the nature, which realizes itself subjectively and intuitively, the 
law of an inner life, which has not yet attained complete realization, the law 
of the ancient gods, and of the under-world, the eternal law, of whose origin 


no one knows, in opposition to the public law of the state. This opposition is 
in the highest sense ethical, and hence also tragic; it is individualized in the 
opposing natures of man and woman. Addition. Women can, of course, be 
educated, but their minds are not adapted to the higher sciences, philosophy, 
or certain of the arts. These demand a universal faculty. Women may have 
happy inspirations, taste, elegance, but they have not the ideal. The 
difference between man and woman is the same as that between animal and 
plant. The animal corresponds more closely to the character of the man, the 
plant to that of the woman. In woman there is a more peaceful unfolding of 
nature, a process, whose principle is the less clearly determined unity of 
feeling. If women were to control the government, the state would be in 
danger, for they do not act according to the dictates of universality, but are 
influenced by accidental inclinations and opinions. The education of woman 
goes on one hardly knows how, in the atmosphere of picture- thinking, as it 
were, more through life than through the acquisition of knowledge. Man 
attains his position only through stress of thought and much specialized 
effort. 

167. Marriage in its essence is monogamy, because in this relation it is 
the personality, the directly exclusive individuality which subsides and 
resigns itself. The true inner side of marriage, the subjective form of the real 
substantive institution, issues only out of such a mutual renunciation of 
personality as is shared in by no one else. Personality acquires the right of 
being conscious of itself in another, only in so far as the other appears in 
this identity as a person or atomic individuality. Note. Marriage, or 
monogamy, rather, is one of the principles on which the ethical life of a 
community depends most absolutely. Hence the institution of marriage is 
represented as one of the features of the divine or heroic founding of the 
State. 


168. Since marriage proceeds out of the free resignation by both sexes of 
that personality which is infinitely peculiar to themselves, 1t must not occur 
within the bounds of natural identity, which involves great intimacy and 
unlimited familiarity. Within such a circle individuals have no exclusive 
personality. Marriage must rather take place in families that are 
unconnected, and between persons who are distinct in their origin. Between 
persons related by blood, therefore, marriage is contrary to the conception 
of it. It is an ethical act done in freedom, and not controlled by direct 
natural conditions and their impulses. Marriage within these limits is 
likewise contrary to true natural feeling. Note. To regard marriage as 
grounded not on a right of nature but on natural sexual impulse, to view it 
aS a Capricious contract, to give such an external reason for monogamy as 
the number of men in relation to the number of women, and to give only 
vague feelings as cause sufficient to prohibit marriage between blood 
connections, all such theories are due to the current idea of a state of nature, 
and to the opinion that such a state possesses rights. They are, however, 
devoid of the conception of rationality and freedom. Addition. 
Consanguineous marriages find opposition, in the first instance, in the sense 
of shame. This feeling of hesitation is justified by the conception. What is 
already united cannot be first of all united by marriage. As to the relation of 
mere nature, it is known that amongst animals copulation within one stock 
produces weaker offspring. What is to be joined ought to be at first distinct 
and separate. The power of production, both of spirit and body, is greater, 
the deeper are the oppositions out of which it restores itself. Familiarity, 
intimacy, habituation due to the same course of action, ought not to occur 
previous to marriage, but should be found for the first time in the married 
state. Their appearance after marriage has richer results and a higher value, 
the more numerous have been the points of difference. 


169. The family, as person, has its external reality in property. If it is to 
furnish a basis for the substantive personality of the family, 1t must take the 


form of means. 


B. The Family Means. 
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170. IT Is not enough that the family has property, but, as a universal and 
lasting person, it needs a permanent and sure possession, or means. When 
property is treated abstractly, there occur at random the particular needs of 
the mere individual, and also the self-seeking of the appetites. These now 
take on an ethical aspect, and are changed into provision for a common 
interest. Note. In the wise sayings concerning the founding of states, the 
institution of a sure property makes its appearance in connection with the 
institution of marriage, or at least with the introduction of an orderly social 
life.” — When we come to the civic community, we shall see in what family 
competence consists, and how it is to be secured. 

171. The husband is the head of the family, and when it, as a legal 
person, collides with other families, he is its representative. It is expected of 
him, further, to go out and earn its living, care for its needs, and administer 
the family means. This means is a common possession, to which each 
member has a common but not a special right. This general right and the 
husband’s right to dispose of the property may conflict, because the ethical 
sentiment ($158), which in the family is still in its simplest form, is subject 
to chance and violence. 

172. Marriage establishes a new family, which has its own independent 
footing as against the stems or houses from which it has proceeded. The 
connection of the new family with these stems is consanguinity, but the 
principle of the new family is ethical love. Thus, the individual’s property is 
essentially allied to his marriage, and less intimately to his original stock or 
house. Note. A marriage-settlement, which imposes a limit to the common 
possession of goods by the wedded couple, or any other arrangement by 


which the right of the wife is retained, 1s intended to be security against the 
dissolution of the marriage-tie by death or divorce. In such an event the 
different members of the family are by this arrangement apportioned their 
shares of the common possession. Addition. In many law codes the more 
extended range of the family circle is retained. It is looked upon as the real 
bond of union, while the tie of the single family is regarded as 
comparatively unimportant. Thus in the older Roman law the wife of the lax 
marriage is more closely allied to her relatives than to her husband and 
children. In feudal times, also, the necessity of preserving the splendor 
familiae led to reckoning under the family only its male members. Thus the 
whole family connection was the chief object of concern, and the newly- 
formed family was placed in the background. Notwithstanding this, every 
new family is more essential than the wider circle bounded by the tie of 
consanguinity. A married couple with their children form a nucleus of their 
own in opposition to the more extended household. Hence the financial 
status of individuals must be more vitally connected with marriage than 


with the wider family union. 


C. Education of the Children and Dissolution of the 
Family. 
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173. THE UNITY of marriage which, as substantive, exists only as an inner 
harmony and sentiment, but, so far as it exists actually, is separated in the 
two married persons, becomes in the children a unity, which has actual 
independent existence, and is an independent object. This new object the 
parents love as an embodiment of their love. The presupposition of the 
direct presence of the two people as parents becomes, when taken on its 
merely natural side, a result. This process expands into an infinite series of 
generations, which beget and are presupposed. At this finite and natural 
standpoint the existence of the simple spirit of the Penates is represented as 
species or kind. Addition. Between husband and wife the relation of love is 
not yet objective. Though feeling is a substantive unity, it has as yet no 
footing in reality. This foothold parents attain only in their children, in 
whom the totality of their alliance is visibly embodied. In the child the 
mother loves her husband, and the father his wife. In the child both parents 
have their love before their eyes. Whereas in means the marriage tie exists 
only in an external object, in children it is present in a spiritual being, in 
whom the parents are loved, and whom they love. 

174. Children have the right to be supported and educated out of the 
common family means. The right of parents to the service of their children, 
as service, 1s limited to and based upon family cares. The right of parents 
over the free choice of their children is just as clearly limited to correction 
and education. The purpose of chastisement is not mere justice; it has a 
subjective moral side, its object being to restrain a freedom, which is still 
bound to nature, and to instil the universal into the child’s consciousness 


and will. Addition. Man does not possess by instinct what he is to be, but 
must first of all acquire it. Upon this is based the child’s right to be 
educated. As it is with children, so is it with nations under paternal 
government; the people are supplied with food out of storehouses, and are 
not looked upon as self-dependent or of age. The services required of 
children must bear upon their education and promote their good. To ignore 
this good would destroy the ethical element of the relation, and make the 
child a slave. A prominent feature in the education of children is correction, 
intended to break their self-will, and eradicate what is merely sensual and 
natural. One must not expect to succeed here simply with goodness, 
because the direct volition of children is moved by immediate suggestions 
and likings, not by reasons and ideas. If we give children reasons, we leave 
it open to them whether to act upon them or not. In this way everything 
depends upon their pleasure. In the fact that parents constitute the universal 
and essential is included the necessity of obedience on the part of children. 
When no care is taken to cherish in children the feeling of subordination, a 
feeling begotten in them by the longing to be big, they become forward and 
impertinent. 

175. Children are potentially free, and life is the direct embodiment of 
this potential freedom. Hence they are not things, and cannot be said to 
belong to any one, their parents or others. But their freedom is as yet only 
potential. The education of children has with regard to family life a two- 
fold object. Its positive aim is to exalt the ethical nature of the child into a 
direct perception free from all opposition, and thus secure that state of 
mind, which forms the basis of ethical life. The child thus passes his earlier 
years in love, trust, and obedience. Its negative aim is to lift the child out of 
the natural simplicity, in which it at first is, into self dependence and free 
personality, and thus make it able to leave the natural unity of the family. 
Note. That the children of Roman parents were slaves is one of the facts 


which most tarnishes the Roman law. This wounding of the ethical life in its 
most intimate quarter 1s an important element in forming an estimate of the 
world-historical character of the Romans, as well as of their tendency 
towards formal right. The necessity for the education of children is found in 
their inherent dissatisfaction with what they are, in their impulse to belong 
to the world of adults, whom they reverence as higher beings, and in the 
wish to become big. The sportive method of teaching gives to children what 
is childish under the idea that it 1s in itself valuable. It makes not only itself 
ridiculous, but also all that is serious. It is scorned by children themselves. 
Since it strives to represent children as complete in their very 
incompleteness, of which they themselves are already sensible. Hoping to 
make them satisfied with their imperfect condition, it disturbs and taints 
their own truer and higher aspiration. The result is indifference to and want 
of interest in the substantive relations of the spiritual world, contempt of 
men, since they have posed before children in a childish and contemptible 
way, and vain conceit devoted to the contemplation of its own excellence. 
Addition. Man, as child, must have been included with his parents in the 
circle of love and mutual confidence, and the rational must appear in him as 
his own most private subjectivity. At the outset the education given by the 
mother is of greater importance, since social character must be planted in 
the child as feeling. It is noticeable that children as a rule love their parents 
less than the parents do their children. Children are on the way to meet 
independence and wax in strength; besides they have their parents in a sense 
behind them: but parents possess in their children the objective embodiment 
of their union. 

176. Marriage is only the direct form of the ethical idea, and has its 
objective reality in the inwardness of subjective sentiment and feeling. In 
this is found its first exposure to accident. Just as no one may be forced to 
marry, so there must be no positive legal bond to hold together persons, 


between whom have arisen hostile thoughts and acts. A third authority 
must, however, intervene to hold intact the right of marriage and the right of 
the ethical fabric against the inroads of mere opinion, and the accidents of 
fleeting resolves. It must also distinguish between the effervescence of 
feeling and total alienation, and have proof of alienation before permitting 
divorce. Addition. As marriage rests only upon a subjective sentiment 
which is liable to change, 1t may be dissolved. The state, on the contrary, is 
not subject to division, since it rests upon the law. Marriage should be 
indissoluble, but this desirable state of things remains a mere moral 
command. Yet, since marriage is ethical, it cannot be dissolved at random, 
but only by a constituted ethical authority, be it the church or the law. If 
total alienation has taken place on account of adultery, for example, then the 
religious authority also must sanction divorce. 

177. The ethical or social dismemberment of the family occurs when the 
children have grown to be free personalities. They are recognized as legal 
persons, when they have attained their majority. They are then capable both 
of possessing free property of their own and of founding their own families, 
sons as heads of the family, and daughters as wives. In the new family the 
founders have now their substantive office, in contrast with which the first 
family must occupy a subordinate place as mere basis and point of 
departure. The family stock is an abstraction which has no rights. 

178. The natural disruption of the family by the death of the parents, 
especially of the husband, necessitates inheritance of the family means. 
Inheritance is the entering into peculiar possession of the store that is in 
itself common. The terms of inheritance depend on degree of relation and 
on the extent of the dispersion throughout the community of the individuals 
and families, who have broken away from the original family and become 
independent. Hence inheritance is indefinite in proportion to the loss of the 


sense of unity, since every marriage is the renunciation of former 


connections, and the founding of a new independent family. Note. It has 
been supposed that on the occasion of a death a fortune loses its owner, and 
falls to him who first gets possession of it. Actual possession, however, so 
the supposition runs, is generally made by relatives, since they are usually 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the deceased. Hence what customarily 
happens, is, for the sake of order, raised by positive law into a rule. This 
theory is little more than a whim, and altogether overlooks the nature of the 
family relation. 

179. Through the dismemberment of the family by death there is 
afforded free scope for the capricious fancy of the testator, who may bestow 
his means in accordance with his personal likings, opinions, and ends. He 
may leave his possessions to friends and acquaintances instead of to the 
family, adopting the legal mode of bequest by embodying his declaration in 
a will. Note. Into the formation of a circle of friends by a bequest, which is 
authorized by ethical observance, there enters, especially in the case of 
wills, so much of arbitrariness, wilfulness, and selfishness, that the ethical 
element becomes extremely shadowy. Indeed the legal permission to be 
arbitrary in drawing up a will is rather the cause of injury to ethical 
institutions and, also, of underhand exertions and servility. It occasions and 
justifies the absurd and even malign desire to link to so-called benefactions 
and bequests of property, which in any case ceases at death to be mine, 
conditions that are vain and vexatious. 

180. The principle that the members of a family become independent 
legal persons (§177) allows something of capricious discrimination with 
regard to the natural heirs to enter inside even the family circle. But this 
discrimination is greatly limited in order not to injure the fundamental 
relation of the family. Note. The simple direct freedom of choice of the 
deceased cannot be construed as the principle at the basis of the right to 
make a will. More particularly is this the case, if this wilfulness is opposed 


to the substantive right of the family, whose love and esteem for the 
deceased would be the chief reason for carrying out after his death his 
wayward behest. Such a will contains nothing so worthy of respect as the 
family right. Formerly the validity of a last will and testament lay only in its 
arbitrary recognition of others. This validity can be conceded to a 
testamentary disposition only when the family relation, in which it would 
otherwise be absorbed, is weak and ineffective. But to ignore the province 
of the family relation, when it is real and present, is unethical; and it would 
also weaken its inherent ethical value to extend the boundaries of a 
testator’s caprice. The harsh and unethical Roman law makes unlimited 
caprice inside the family the chief principle of succession, In accordance 
with this law the son could be sold by the father, and would, if freed, again 
come under his father’s power. Only after being freed from slavery the third 
time, was he really free. According to these laws the son did not de jure 
come of age, and was not a legal person. Only what he took in war, 
peculium castrense, was he entitled to possess. When he, on being three 
times sold and freed, passed out of his father’s power, he did not inherit 
along with those, who had remained in family servitude, except by the 
insertion of a special clause in the will. Similarly, the wife, in so far as she 
had entered marriage not as a slave, in manum conveniret, in mancipio 
esset, but as a matron, did not so much belong to the family, which had by 
her marriage been established, and was actually hers, as to the family of her 
birth. Hence she was excluded from inheriting wealth, which belonged to 
what was really her own family. Though wife and mother she was 
disinherited. It has already been observed (§3, note) that, as the feeling of 
rationality developed, efforts were made to escape from the unethical 
elements of these and other laws. The expression bonorum possessio, 
which, as every learned jurist knows, is to be distinguished from possessio 
bonorum, was drawn into service by the judges instead of hereditas, through 


the employment of a legal fiction, by means of which a filia was changed 
by a second baptism into a filius. It thus sometimes became the sad 
necessity of the judges slyly to smuggle in the reasonable as an offset to bad 
laws. Hence, the most important institutions became pitifully unstable, and 
evils arose, which necessitated in turn a tumultuous mass of counter 
legislation. The unethical results, flowing from the right of free choice 
allowed by Roman law to testators, are well known from history and from 
the descriptions of Lucian and others. As to marriage it is a direct and 
simple ethical relation, and implies a mingling of what is substantive with 
natural contingency and inner caprice. By making children slaves, and by 
kindred regulations, conspicuously by ready and easy divorce, preference is 
openly conceded to wilfulness over the right of the substantive ethical fact. 
Thus Cicero himself, who, in his “Officiis” and other works has written 
many a fine thing about the Honestum and Decorum, devised the scheme of 
sending away his wife in order that he might with a second wife get a 
sufficient dowry to pay his debts. When such things occur, a way is paved 
by the law for the ruin of morals; or rather the laws are the necessary 
product of this ruin and decay. The institution of heirs-at-law is introduced 
in order to preserve the glory of the family stock. It makes use of 
substitutions and family trusts by excluding from the inheritance the 
daughters in favour of the sons, or the rest of the family in favour of the 
eldest son, or by sanctioning some other inequality. By it injustice is done to 
the principle of freedom of property (§62). Besides, it rests upon an 
arbitrary will, which has absolutely no right to be recognized, since it aims 
to preserve a particular stock or house rather than a particular family. But 
the family, and not the stock or house is the idea, which has the right to be 
preserved. Moreover, the ethical fabric is as likely to be maintained by the 
free disposal of property and equality of succession, as family trees are to 
be preserved by an opposite course. In institutions like the Roman the right 


of marriage ($172) is everywhere misinterpreted. Marriage is the complete 
founding of a new and actual family, in contrast with which the family, as 
the stirps or gens is called, is an abstraction, becoming, as the generations 
pass by, ever more shadowy and unreal (§177). Love, the ethical element in 
marriage, is a feeling for real present individuals, and not for an abstraction. 
It is shown further on (§356) that the world-historical principle of the 
Roman empire is an abstraction of the understanding. It is also shown 
further on (§306) that the higher political sphere introduces a right of 
primogeniture and an inalienable family fortune, based, however, not on an 
arbitrary act of will, but on the necessary idea of the state. Addition. 
Amongst the Romans in earlier times a father could disinherit his children, 
and even put them to death. Afterwards neither of these acts was allowed. 
Efforts were made to bring both the unethical and also the illogical attempt 
to make it ethical into one system, the retention of which constitutes the 
difficulty and weakness of our law of inheritance. Wills may certainly be 
permitted, but in them should prevail the idea that the right of arbitrary 
decision grows only with the dispersion and separation of the members of 
the family. The so-called family of friendship, which bequest brings into 
existence, should appear only when there are no children or near relatives. 
Something offensive and disagreeable is associated with testamentary 
dispositions generally. In them I reveal those to whom I have inclination. 
But inclination is arbitrary, can be obtained surreptitiously, and is allied to 
whim and fancy. It may even be required in a will that an heir shall subject 
himself to the greatest indignities. In England, where they are given to 
riding all sorts of hobbies, an infinite number of absurdities are attached to 


wills. 


Transition of the Family into the Civic Community. 


181. In a natural way and essentially through the principle of personality, 
the family separates into a number of families, which then exist as 
independent concrete persons, and are therefore related externally to one 
another. The elements bound up in the unity of the family, which is the 
social idea still in the form of the conception, must now be released from 
the conception and given independent reality. This is the stage of difference. 
Here, at the outset, to use abstract expressions, we have the determination 
of particularity, which is nevertheless in relation to universality. The 
universal is, in fact, the basis, which is, however, as yet only internal, and 
therefore exists in the particular only formally, and in it is manifested 
externally. Hence in this relation occasioned by reflection the ethical is, as it 
were, lost; or rather since it, as essence, of necessity appears or is 
manifested, it occurs in its phenomenal form. This is the civic community. 
Note. The extension of the family or the transition of it into another 
principle has in the actual world two phases. It is on one side the peaceful 
expansion of the family into a people or nation, whose component parts 
have a common natural origin. On the other side it is the collection of 
scattered groups of families by superior force, or it is their voluntary 
association, in order to satisfy by co-operation their common wants. 
Addition. Universality has here a point of outlet in the independence of 
particularity. At this point the ethical appears to be lost. Consciousness 
finds in the identity of the family what is properly its first divine and 
obligatory principle. But now there appears a relation, in which the 
particular is to be the prime factor in determining my conduct. Thus the 
ethical seems to be discarded and superseded. But in this view I am really in 
error, for, while I believe myself to be retaining the particular, the universal 
and also the necessity of social unity still remain for me fundamental and 
essential. Besides, I am at the stage of appearance, and although my 


particular nature remains for me the determining factor and end, I serve in 


this way the universal, which does not relax its own special hold of me. 


Second Section: The Civic Community. 
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182. THE CONCRETE person, who as particular is an end to himself, is a 
totality of wants and a mixture of necessity and caprice. As such he is one 
of the principles of the civic community. But the particular person is 
essentially connected with others. Hence each establishes and satisfies 
himself by means of others, and so must call in the assistance of the form of 
universality. This universality is the other principle of the civic community. 
Addition. The civic community is the realm of difference, intermediate 
between the family and the state, although its construction followed in point 
of time the construction of the state. It, as the difference, must presuppose 
the state. On the self-dependent state it must rely for its subsistence. 
Further, the creation of the civic community belongs to the modern world 
which alone has permitted every element of the idea to receive its due. 
When the state is represented as a union of different persons, that is, a unity 
which is merely a community, it is only the civic community which is 
meant. Many modern teachers of political science have not been able to 
develop any other view of the state. In this society every one is an end to 
himself; all others are for him nothing. And yet without coming into 
relation with others he cannot realize his ends. Hence to each particular 
person others are a means to the attainment of his end. But the particular 
purpose gives itself through reference to others the form of universality, and 
in satisfying itself accomplishes at the same time the well-being of others. 
Since particularity is bound up with the conditioning universal, the joint 
whole is the ground of adjustment or mediation, upon which all 
individualities, all talents, all accidents of birth or fortune disport 
themselves. Here the fountains of all the passions are let loose, being 


merely governed by the sun of reason. Particularity limited by universality 
is the only standard to which the particular person conforms in promoting 
his well-being. 

183. The self-seeking end is conditioned in its realization by the 
universal. Hence is formed a system of mutual dependence, a system which 
interweaves the subsistence, happiness, and rights of the individual with the 
subsistence, happiness, and right of all. The general right and well- being 
form the basis of the individual’s right and wellbeing, which only by this 
connection receives actuality and security. This system we may in the first 
instance call the external state, the state which satisfies one’s needs, and 
meets the requirements of the understanding. 

184. When the idea is thus at variance with itself, 1t imparts to the phases 
of the peculiarly individual life, 1.e., to particularity, the right to develop and 
publish themselves on all sides, and to universality it concedes the right to 
evince itself as the foundation and necessary form, overruling power and 
final end of the particular. In this system the ethical order is lost in its own 
extremes. It is a system characterized by external appearance and 
constituted by the abstract side of the reality of the idea. In it the idea is 
found only as relative totality, and inner necessity. Addition. The direct 
unity of the family is here broken up into a multiplicity, and the ethical is 
lost in its extremes. Reality is at this stage externality, involving the 
dissolution of the conception, the liberation and independence of its realized 
elements. Although in the civic community particular and universal fall 
apart, they are none the less mutually connected and conditioned. While the 
one seems to be just the opposite of the other, and is supposed to be able to 
exist only by keeping the other at arm’s length, each nevertheless has the 
other as a condition. Thus most people, for example, regard the payment of 
taxes as injuring their particularity, and as opposing and crippling their 
plans. True as this may seem to be, the particular purpose cannot be carried 


out apart from the universal. A land, in which no taxes were paid, would not 
be allowed to distinguish itself for the strength of its individuals. In the 
same way it might appear as if it would be better for the universal to draw 
to itself the resources of the individual, and become a society such as was 
delineated by Plato in his “Republic.” But this, too, is only a mere 
appearance, since both elements exist only through and for each other, and 
are wrapped up in each other. When I promote my end, I promote the 
universal, and the universal in turn promotes my end. 

185. When independent particularity gives free rein to the satisfaction of 
want, caprice, and subjective liking, it destroys in its extravagance both 
itself and its substantive conception. On the other hand the satisfaction 
whether of necessary or of contingent want is contingent, since it contains 
no inherent limit, and is wholly dependent on external chance, caprice, and 
the power of the universal. In these conflicts and complexities the civic 
community affords a spectacle of excess, misery, and physical and social 
corruption. Note. The independent development of particularity (compare 
§124, note), is the element which was revealed in the ancient states as an 
inflow of immorality causing ultimately their decay. These states, founded 
as they were partly upon a patriarchal and religious principle, partly upon a 
spiritual though simple ethical life, and originating in general in native 
intuitions, could not withstand the disunion and infinite reflection involved 
in self-consciousness. Hence, so soon as reflection arose, the state 
succumbed, first in sentiment and then in fact. Its as yet simple principle 
lacked the truly infinite power implied in a unity, which permits the 
Opposition to reason to explode with all its force. In this way it would rise 
superior to the opposition, preserve itself in it, and take it into itself. Plato in 
his “Republic” represents the substantive ethical life in its ideal beauty and 
truth. But with the principle of independent particularity, which broke in 
upon Greek ethical life at his time, he could do nothing except to oppose to 


it his “Republic,” which is simply substantive. Hence he excluded even the 
earliest form of subjectivity, as it exists in private property (§46, note) and 
the family, and also in its more expanded form as private liberty and choice 
of profession. It is this defect, which prevents the large and substantive truth 
of the “Republic” from being understood, and gives rise to the generally 
accepted view that it is a mere dream of abstract thought, or what we are 
used to calling an ideal. In the merely substantive form of the actual spirit, 
as it appears in Plato, the principle of self-dependent and in itself infinite 
personality of the individual, the principle of subjective freedom does not 
receive its due. This principle on its inner side issues in the Christian 
religion, and on its outer side in the Roman world, where it was combined 
with abstract universality. It is historically later than the Greek world. So, 
too, the philosophic reflection, which fathoms the depth of this principle, is 
later than the substantive idea found in Greek thought. Addition. 
Particularity, taken abstractly, is measureless in its excess, and the forms of 
excess are likewise measureless. A man’s appetites, which are not a closed 
circle like the instinct of the animal, are widened by picture-thought and 
reflection. He may carry appetite even to the spurious infinite. But on the 
other side privation and want are also measureless. The confusion, due to 
the collision of appetite and privation, can only be set to rights by the state. 
If the Platonic state excludes particularity, no hope can be held out to it, as 
it contradicts the infinite right of the idea to allow to particularity its 
freedom. In the Christian religion, the right of subjects and also the 
existence, which is self-referring and self-dependent, have received a 
marked expansion. And at the same time the whole is sufficiently strong to 
establish harmony between particularity and the ethical unity. 

186. But the principle of particularity develops of its own accord into a 
totality, and thus goes over into universality. In this universality it has its 
truth and its right to positive realization. Since at the standpoint of dualism, 


which we now occupy (§184), the principles of particularity and 
universality are independent, their unity is not an ethical identity. It does not 
exist as freedom, but as a necessity. That is to say the particular has to raise 
itself to the form of universality, and in it it has to seek and find its 
subsistence. 

187. Individuals in the civic community are private persons, who pursue 
their own interests. As these interests are occasioned by the universal, 
which appears as a means, they can be obtained only in so far as individuals 
in their desire, will, and conduct, conform to the universal, and become a 
link in the chain of the whole. The interest of the idea as such does not, it is 
true, lie in the consciousness of the citizens; yet it is not wholly wanting. It 
is found in the process, by means of which the individual, through necessity 
of nature and the caprice of his wants, seeks to raise his individual natural 
existence into formal freedom and the formal universality of knowing and 
willing. Thus, without departing from its particular nature, the individual’s 
character is enlarged. Note. The view that civilization is an external and 
degenerate form of life is allied to the idea that the natural condition of 
uncivilized peoples is one of unsophisticated innocence. So also the view 
that civilization is a mere means for the satisfaction of one’s needs, and for 
the enjoyment and comfort of one’s particular life, takes for granted that 
these selfish ends are absolute. Both theories manifest ignorance of the 
nature of spirit and the end of reason. Spirit is real only when by its own 
motion it divides itself, gives itself limit and finitude in the natural needs 
and the region of external necessity, and then, by moulding and shaping 
itself in them, overcomes them, and secures for itself an objective 
embodiment. The rational end, therefore, is neither the simplicity of nature 
nor the enjoyments resulting from civilization through the development of 
particularity. It rather works away from the condition of simple nature, in 
which there is either no self or a crude state of consciousness and will, and 


transcends the naive individuality, in which spirit is submerged. Its 
externality thus in the first instance receives the rationality, of which it is 
capable, namely, the form of universality characteristic of the 
understanding. Only in this way is spirit at home and with itself in this 
externality as such. Hence in it the freedom of spirit is realized. Spirit, 
becoming actualized in an element, which of itself was foreign to its free 
character, has to do only with what is produced by itself and bears its own 
impress. In this way the form of universality comes into independent 
existence in thought, a form which is the only worthy element for the 
existence of the idea. Culture or education is, as we may thus conclude, in 
its ultimate sense a liberation, and that of a high kind. Its task is to make 
possible the infinitely subjective substantiality of the ethical life. In the 
process we pass upwards from the direct and natural existence to what is 
spiritual and has the form of the universal. In the individual agent this 
liberation involves a struggle against mere subjectivity, immediate desire, 
subjective vanity, and capricious liking. The hardness of the task is in part 
the cause of the disfavour under which it falls. None the less is it through 
the labour of education that the subjective will itself wins possession of the 
objectivity, in which alone it is able and worthy to be the embodiment of the 
idea. At the same time the form of universality, into which particularity has 
moulded itself and worked itself up, gives rise to that general principle of 
the understanding, in accordance with which the particular passes upward 
into the true, independent existence of the individual. And since the 
particular gives to the universal its adequate content and unconditioned self- 
direction, it even in the ethical sphere is infinitely independent and free 
subjectivity. Education is thus proved to be an inherent element of the 
absolute, and is shown to have infinite value. Addition. We call those men 
educated or cultured, who can perform all that others do without exhibiting 
any oddities of behaviour. Uneducated men thrust their eccentricities upon 


your notice, and do not act according to the universal qualities of the object. 
It easily happens that the uneducated man wounds the feelings of others, 
since he lets himself go, and does not trouble himself about their 
sensibilities. Not that he desires to injure them at all, but his conduct is not 
in unison with his will. Education refines particularity, and enables it to 
conduct itself in harmony with the nature of the object. True originality, 
which creates its object, desires true culture, while untrue originality adopts 
insipidities, which are characteristic of a lack of culture. 

188. The civic community contains three elements: A. The recasting of 
want, and the satisfaction of the individual through his work, through the 
work of all others, and through the satisfaction of their wants. This is a 
system of wants. B. Actualization of the general freedom required for this, 
1.e., the protection of property by the administration of justice. C. Provision 
against possible mischances, and care for the particular interest as a 
common interest, by means of police and the corporation. 


A. The System of Wants. 
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189. THE PARTICULARITY, which is in the first instance opposed to the 
universal will ($60), is subjective want. It gets objectivity, 1.e., is satisfied 
(a), through external objects, which are at this stage the property of others, 
and the product of their needs and wills, and (b) through active labour, as 
connecting link between subjective and objective. Labour has as its aim to 
satisfy subjective particularity. Yet by the introduction of the needs and free 
choice of others universality is realized. Hence rationality comes as an 
appearance into the sphere of the finite. This partial presence of rationality 
is the understanding, to which is assigned the function of reconciling the 
opposing elements of the finite sphere. Note. It is the task of political 
science, which originates at this point, to detect the laws governing the 
movement of the masses in the intricacy of their qualitative and quantitative 
relations. This science has sprung from the soil of modern times. Its 
development reveals the interesting process by which thought (see Smith, 
Say, Ricardo) examines the infinite multitude of particulars lying before it, 
and exposes their simple, active, regulating principles. These principles 
belong to the understanding. As on the one side the principle of 
reconciliation involves a recognition of the external presence or appearance 
in the sphere of want of the reason which is active in the object; so, on the 
exact contrary, is this also the sphere in which the understanding with its 
subjective aims and moral opinions lets loose its discontent and moral 
vexation. Addition. It depends altogether on accident how such universal 
wants, as those of food, drink, and clothing, are to be satisfied. The soil is 
more fertile in one place than another; years differ in their yield; one man is 
diligent, while another is lazy. But this swarm of arbitrary things begets 


universal features, and what appears to be pure abstraction and absence of 
thought becomes bound by a necessity, which enters of itself. To discover 
the element of necessity is the object of political science, a science which 
does honour to thought, because it finds laws in a mass of accidents. 
Interesting is it to witness the action and reaction of the different relations, 
how the special circles group themselves, influence others, and in turn 
receive from them, help or hindrance. So remarkable is this interpretation of 
facts in a sphere, where everything seems to be postponed to the free will of 
the individual, that it almost passes belief. It resembles the planets, which 
though to the eye always complex and irregular in their movements, are yet 
governed by ascertained laws. (a) Want and its Satisfaction. 

190. The animal has a limited range of ways and means for satisfying his 
limited wants. Man in his dependence proves his universality and his ability 
to become independent, firstly, by multiplying his wants and means, and, 
secondly, by dissecting the concrete want into parts. The parts then become 
other wants, and through being specialized are more abstract than the first. 
Note. The object is in right a person, in morals a subject, in the family a 
member, in the city generally a burgher (bourgeois); and here, at the 
standpoint of want (§123, note), he is the concrete product of picture- 
thought which we call man. Here, and properly only here, is it that we first 
speak of man in this sense. Addition. The animal is particular in its being, 
having instinct, and a strictly limited means of satisfaction. Some insects 
are confined to a certain kind of plant; other animals have a wider circle and 
can inhabit different climates, but still their range is limited in contrast with 
that of man. Man’s need of shelter and clothing, his having to destroy the 
natural form of food, and adapt it by cooking to his changed taste, give him 
less aplomb than the animal. Indeed, as spirit, he ought to have less. The 
understanding, with its grasp of differences, brings multiplicity into wants: 
and, when taste and utility become criteria of judgment, they change even 


the wants themselves. It is in the end not the appetite, but the opinion which 
has to be satisfied. It is the province of education or culture to dissect the 
concrete need into its elements. When wants are multiplied, the mere 
appetites are restricted; for, when man uses many things, the propulsion to 
any one of them is not so strong, a sign that the force of physical need in 
general is diminished. 

191. The means for satisfying the specialized wants are similarly divided 
and increased. These means become in their turn relative ends and abstract 
wants. Hence the multiplication expands into an infinite series of 
distinctions with regard to these phases, and of judgments concerning the 
suitability of the means to their ends. This is refinement. Addition. What the 
English call “comfortable” is something endless and inexhaustible. Every 
condition of comfort reveals in turn its discomfort, and these discoveries go 
on for ever. Hence the new want is not so much a want of those who have it 
directly, but is created by those who hope to make profit from it. 

192. The satisfaction of want and the attainment of means thereto 
become a realized possibility for others, through whose wants and labour 
satisfaction is in turn conditioned. The abstraction, which becomes a quality 
of wants and means (§191), helps to determine the mutual relation of 
individuals. This general recognition of others is the element which makes 
the isolated abstract wants and means concrete and social. Addition. 
Through the compulsion I am under to fashion myself according to others 
arises the form of universality. I acquire from others the means of 
satisfaction, and must accordingly fall in with their opinions. At the same 
time I am compelled to produce the means for the satisfaction of the wants 
of others. One plays into the other; and the two are interdependent. 
Everything particular becomes in this way social. In the matter of dress, 


time of eating, etc., we follow convention, because it is not worth while 


exercising our insight and judgment. He is the most prudent who does as 
others do. 

193. The social element is a special instrument both of the simple 
acquisition of the means, and also of the reduplication of the ways by which 
want is satisfied. Further, it contains directly the claim of equality with 
others. Both the desire for equality, including the imitation of others, and 
also the desire of each person to be unique, become real sources of the 
multiplication and extension of wants. 

194. Social want joins the direct or natural want with the spiritual want 
due to picture-thinking; but the spiritual or universal factor outweighs the 
other. The social element brings a liberation, by which the stringent 
necessity of nature is turned aside, and man is determined by his own 
universal opinion. He makes his own necessity. He has arbitrary choice, 
being in contact with a contingency which is not external but internal. Note. 
It has been held that man as to want is free in a so-called state of nature, in 
which he has only the so-called simple wants of nature, requiring for their 
satisfaction merely the means furnished directly and at random by nature. In 
this view no account is taken of the freedom which lies in work, of which 
more hereafter. Such a view is not true, because in natural want and its 
direct satisfaction the spiritual is submerged by mere nature. Hence, a state 
of nature is a state of savagery and slavery. Freedom is nowhere to be found 
except in the return of spirit and thought to itself, a process by which it 
distinguishes itself from the natural and turns back upon it. 

195. This liberation is formal, since the particular side of the end remains 
the fundamental content. The tendency of the social condition indefinitely 
to increase and specialize wants, means, and enjoyments, and to distinguish 
natural from unrefined wants, has no limits. Hence arises luxury, in which 
the augmentation of dependence and distress is in its nature infinite. It 


operates upon an infinitely unyielding material, namely, an external means, 


which has the special quality of being the possession of the free will. Hence 
it meets with the most obdurate resistance. Addition. Diogenes in his 
completely cynical character is properly only a product of Athenian social 
life. That which gave birth to him was the public opinion, against which his 
behaviour was directed. His way of therefore not independent, but 
occasioned by his social surroundings. It was itself an ungainly product of 
luxury. Wherever luxury is extreme, there also prevail distress and 
depravity, and cynicism is produced in opposition to over-refinement. (b) 
Labour. 

196. The instrument for preparing and acquiring specialized means 
adequate to specialized wants is labour. By labour the material, directly 
handed over by nature for these numerous ends, is specialized in a variety 
of ways. This fashioning of the material gives to the means value and 
purpose, so that in consumption it is chiefly human products and human 
effort that are used up. Addition. The direct material, which requires no 
working up, is small. Even air must be acquired, since it has to be made 
warm. Perhaps water is the only thing which man can use, simply as it 1s. 
Human sweat and toil win for men the means for satisfying their wants. 

197. Training on its theoretical side is developed by the great variety of 
objects and interests, and consists not only in numberless picture thoughts 
and items of knowledge, but also in mobility and quickness of imagination, 
a mental alertness in passing from one image, or idea, to another, and in the 
apprehension of intricate general relations. This is the training of the 
understanding, with which goes the development of language. Practical 
training, or training by labour, consists in habituation to an employment, 
which satisfies a self-caused want. Its action is limited partly by the nature 
of the material, but chiefly by the caprice of others. It involves an habitual 
use of skill acquired by practice and implying objective conditions. 
Addition. -The barbarian 1s lazy, and is distinguished from the civilized man 


by his brooding stupidity. Practical training consists in habitual employment 
and the need of of it. The unskilled workman always makes something 
different from what he intended, because he is not master of his own hands. 
A workman is skilled, who produces what he intended, whose subjective 
action readily accords with his purpose. 

198. The universal and objective in work is to be found in the abstraction 
which, giving rise to the specialization of means and wants, causes the 
specialization also of production. This is the division of labour. By it the 
labour of the individual becomes more simple, his skill in his abstract work 
greater, and the amount he produces larger. The result of the abstraction of 
skill and means is that men’s interdependence or mutual relation is 
completed. It becomes a thorough necessity. Moreover, the abstraction of 
production causes work to be continually more mechanical, until it is at last 
possible for man to step out and let the machine take his place.(c) Wealth. 

199. Through the dependence and co-operation involved in labour, 
subjective self-seeking is converted into a contribution towards the 
satisfaction of the wants of all others. The universal so penetrates the 
particular by its dialectic movement, that the individual, while acquiring, 
producing, and enjoying for himself, at the same time produces and 
acquires for the enjoyment of others. This is a necessity, and in this 
necessity arising out of mutual dependence is contained the fact of a general 
and permanent wealth (§170). In it each person may share by means of his 
education and skill. Each, too, is by it assured of subsistence, while the 
results of his labour preserve and increase the general wealth. 

200. But particular wealth, or the possibility of sharing in the general 
wealth, is based partly on skill, partly on something which 1s directly the 
individual’s own, namely, capital. Skill in its turn depends on capital, and 
on many accidental circumstances. These also in their manifold variety 
make more pronounced the differences in the development of natural 


endowments, physical and mental, which were unequal to begin with. These 
differences are conspicuous everywhere in the sphere of particularity. They, 
along with other elements of chance and accident, necessarily produce 
inequalities of wealth and skill. Note. Nature is the element of inequality. 
Yet the objective right of particularity of spirit, contained in the idea itself, 
does not in the civic community supersede the inequality set up by nature. 
On the contrary, it produces inequality out of spirit and exalts it to an 
inequality of talents, wealth, and intellectual and moral education. To 
oppose to the objective right a demand for equality is a move of the empty 
understanding, which takes its own abstraction and mandate to be real and 
reasonable. In the sphere of particularity the universal images itself, 
forming with the particular merely a relative identity. The particular thus 
retains both the natural and the capricious particularity, and also a remnant 
of the state of nature. It is the reason immanent in the system of human 
wants and their activities, which fashions this system into an organic whole, 
of which the differences are members. (See next §.) 

201. The infinitely varied means and their infinitely interlacing play of 
mutual production and exchange are gathered together by virtue of the 
universality inherent in their content, and become divided into general 
masses. The whole is thus formed into particular systems of wants, means, 
and labour, ways and methods of satisfaction, and theoretical and practical 
training. Amongst these systems the individuals are apportioned, and 
compose a cluster of classes or estates. Addition. The manner of sharing in 
the general wealth is left to each particular individual, but the general 
differences, found in the division of the civic community, are essential. The 
family is the first basis of the state, and classes or estates are the second. 
This second is of consequence because private persons, through self- 
seeking, are compelled to turn themselves out towards others. This is the 


link by which self-seeking is joined to the universal or the state, whose care 
it must be to keep the connection strong and steadfast. 

202. Classes are, in terms of the conception, (a) the substantial or direct, 
(b) the reflecting or formal, and (c) the universal. 

203. (a) The wealth of the substantial class is contained in natural 
products obtained by cultivation. The soil is capable of being an exclusive, 
private possession, and demands not merely the taking from it what it bears 
naturally, but an objective working up. Since the returns of labour depend 
on the seasons, and harvests are influenced by variable weather and other 
natural conditions, provision for wants must take account of the future. 
However, owing to the natural conditions, this way of life involves but little 
reflection, and is but slightly modified by subjective volition. It therefore 
embodies in substantive feeling an ethical life resting directly upon trust 
and the family relation. Note. States are rightly said to come into existence 
with the introduction of agriculture along with the introduction of marriage. 
The principle of agriculture involves the cultivation of the soil, and 
therefore, also, private ownership of property (compare §170, note). It takes 
the life of nomadic tribes back to the repose of private right and to the 
secure satisfaction of wants. Joined also to the agricultural life are the 
limitation of sexual love to marriage, the extension of this bond to an 
enduring universal relation, the extension of want to family maintenance 
and of possession to family wealth. Safety, protection by fortification, and 
uninterrupted satisfaction of wants are all commendable prima facie 
characteristics of these two fundamental ethical institutions. They are forms 
of universality, or ways by which reason or the absolute end seeks to realize 
itself. In this connection nothing can be more interesting than the ingenious 
and learned explanations which my much honoured friend, Mr. Creuzer, has 
given in the fourth volume of his “Mythologie und Symbolik” with regard 
to the agrarian festivals, images, and sanctuaries of the ancients. In these 


customs and rites the introduction of agriculture and kindred institutions 
was known and revered as a divine act. From the side of private-right, 
especially the administration of justice, and from the side of instruction, 
culture, and also of religion, the substantive character of this class 
undergoes modifications. These modifications, however, are due to the 
development of reflection, and affect not the substantive content but the 
form. They occur also in the other classes. Addition. In our time agriculture, 
losing some of its naturalness, is managed in a reflective way like a factory, 
and acquires the character of the second class. Yet it will always retain 
much of the substantive feeling, which pervades the patriarchal life. In it 
man accepts what is given with a simple mind, thanks God for it, and lives 
in the assurance that the goodness of God will continue. What he gets 
suffices him, and he uses it because it comes again. This is the simple 
disposition unaffected by the desire for wealth. It may be described as the 
type of the old nobility, who consumed simply what was there. In this class 
nature does the chief share of the work, and man’s diligence is in 
comparison secondary. In the second class the understanding is the essential 
factor, and the natural products are regarded simply as furnishing material. 
204. (b) The business of the industrial class is to alter the form of the 
products of nature. This class is indebted for its subsistence to its labour, to 
reflection, and also to the interposition of the wants and labours of others. 
For that which it produces and enjoys it has to thank mainly its own 
activity. Its field of action is again divided into three parts: — (1.) Labour 
for individual wants of the more concrete kind, and at the request of 
particular persons. This is manual labour, or the work of single artisans, (11.) 
The more abstract collective mass of labour, which is also for particular 
needs but due to a general demand. This is manufacture, (111.) Business of 
exchange, by which one special means of subsistence is given for others, 
chiefly through money, the general medium of exchange, in which is 


realized the abstract value of all merchandise. This is commerce. Addition. 
The individual in the industrial class is referred to himself, and this self- 
reference is intimately connected with the demand for a legal status. 
Consequently the sense for freedom and order has mainly arisen in cities. 
The first class needs to think little about itself. What it acquires is the gift of 
a stranger, nature. With it the feeling of dependence is primary. With this 
feeling is easily associated a willingness to submit to whatever occurs. The 
first class is therefore more inclined to subjection, the second to freedom. 
205 (c) The business of the universal class is with the universal interests of 
society. Hence it must be relieved, of the direct task of providing for itself. 
It must possess private means, or receive an allowance from the state, which 
claims his activity. His private interest may thus find satisfaction in his 
labour for the universal. 

206. A class is a particularity which has become objective, and the 
foregoing are the general divisions in accordance with the conception. Yet 
capacity, birth, and other circumstances have their influence in determining 
to what class an individual shall belong. But the final and essential factor in 
the case is subjective opinion and private freedom of choice. In this sphere 
free choice has its right, honour, and dignity. If a thing happens in this 
sphere according to internal necessity, it is ipso facto occasioned by free 
arbitrary choice, and for the subjective consciousness bears the stamp of its 
will. Note. In reference to the principle of particularity or subjective caprice 
may be clearly discerned the difference between the political life of the East 
and that of the West, between the ancient and the modern world. In the 
ancient world the division of the whole into classes was produced 
objectively of itself, because it is implicitly rational. But the principle of 
subjectivity does not receive its due, since the separation of individuals into 
classes is either a function of the rulers, as in Plato’s “Republic” (Rep. 111. 
120), or else it rests upon mere birth, as in the caste system of India. Now 


subjective particularity is an essential element of communal life, and, when 
it is not taken up into the organization of the whole and reconciled in the 
whole, it must prove a hostile force and pave the way for the ruin of the 
social order (see §185, note). It either overturns society, as was the case in 
the Greek states and the Roman republic, or, when the existing order is able 
to preserve itself by force or by religious authority, it then manifests itself as 
internal corruption and complete degradation. This happened in a measure 
amongst the Lacedemonians, and now is completely the case with the 
inhabitants of India. But when subjective particularity is welcomed by 
objective order, and given its rights and place, it becomes the animating 
principle of the civic community, stimulates thought and promotes merit 
and honour. The recognition of the claim that whatever in the civic 
community and the state is rationally necessary should occur through 
subjective freechoice is a fuller definition of the popular idea of freedom 
($121). 

207. The particularity of the individual becomes definitely and actually 
realized, only by his limiting himself exclusively to one of the particular 
spheres of want. In this system the ethical sense is that of rectitude or class- 
honour. It involves the decision of the individual by means of his own 
native activity, diligence, and skill to make himself a member of one of 
these classes, preserve himself in it, and provide for himself only through 
the instrumentality of the universal. He should acknowledge this position, 
and also claim to have it recognized by others. Morality has its peculiar 
place in this sphere, where the ruling factor is reflection upon one’s action, 
or consideration of the end involved in particular wants and in well-being. 
Here also the element of chance in satisfying these ends makes random and 
individual assistance a duty. Note. Youth is specially apt to struggle against 
the proposal that it should decide upon a particular vocation, on the ground 


that any decision is a limitation of its universal scope and a mere external 


necessity. This aloofness is a product of the abstract thinking, which clings 
to the universal and unreal. It fails to recognize that the conception must 
experience a division into conception and its reality, if it is to have a 
definite and particular realization (§7), and to win for itself reality and 
ethical objectivity. Addition. By the sentence that a man must be something 
we understand that he must belong to a definite class; for this something 
signifies a substantive reality. A human being without a vocation is a mere 
private person, who has no place in any real universal. Still, the individual 
in his exclusiveness may regard himself as the universal, and may fancy 
that when he takes a trade or profession, he is sinking to a lower plane. That 
is the false notion that a thing, when it attains the realization which properly 
belongs to it, limits itself and gives up its independence. 

208. The principle of the system of wants, namely the particularity of 
knowing and willing, contains absolute universality, or the universality of 
freedom, only in the abstract form of right of property. But here right is no 
longer merely implicit, but is found in valid reality as protection of property 
through the administration of justice. 


B. Administration of Justice. 
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209. THE RELATIVE principle of the mutual exchange of wants and labour 
for their satisfaction has in the first instance its return into itself in the 
infinite personality generally, i.e., in abstract right. Yet it 1s the very sphere 
of the relative which in the form of education gives embodiment to right, by 
fixing it as something universally acknowledged, known, and willed. The 
relative also, through the interposition of knowledge and will, supplies right 
with validity and objective actuality. Note. It is the essence of education and 
of thought, which is the consciousness of the individual in universal form, 
that the I should be apprehended as a universal person, in whom all are 
identical. Man must be accounted a universal being, not because he is a Jew, 
Catholic, Protestant, German, or Italian, but because he is a man. This 
thinking or reflective consciousness, is of infinite importance. It is defective 
only when it plumes itself upon being cosmopolitan, in opposition to the 
concrete life of the citizen. Addition. From one point of view it is by means 
of the system of particularity that right becomes externally necessary as 
protection of individuals. Although right proceeds out of the conception, it 
enters into being only because it is serviceable for wants. To have the 
thought of right, one must be educated to the stage of thinking, and not 
linger in the region of the merely sensible. We must adapt the form of 
universality to the objects, and direct the will according to a universal 
principle. Only after man has found out for himself many wants, the 
acquisition of which is an inseparable element of his satisfaction, is he able 
to frame laws. 

210. The objective actuality of right consists partly in existing for 


consciousness, or more generally in its being known, and partly in having, 


and being generally recognized as having, the validity and force of a reality. 
(a) Right as Law. 

211. What is in essence right becomes in its objective concrete existence 
constituted, [Gesetzt.] that is, made definite for consciousness through 
thought. It, having right and validity, is so recognized, and becomes law. 
[Gesetz.] Right in this characterization of it is positive right in general. 
Note. To constitute something as universal, 1.e., to bring it as universal to 
consciousness, is to think (§13, note, and §21, note). The content in thus 
being brought back to its simplest form is given its final mould. Only when 
what is right becomes law does it receive not merely the form of 
universality, but its own truest character. It is to select only one phase of 
law, if we consider it merely as a valid rule of conduct imposed upon all. 
Preceding this feature is the internal and essential element of law, namely, 
the recognition of the content in its definite “universality. Even the rights of 
custom exist as thought and are known. Animals have law in the form of 
instinct; man alone has law in the form of custom. The difference between 
custom and law consists merely in this, that customs are known in a 
subjective and accidental way, and hence are in their actual form more 
indefinite than laws. In custom, the universality of thought is more 
obscured, and the knowledge of right is a partial and accidental possession 
of a few. The idea that customs rather than laws should pass over into life is 
a deception, because the valid laws of a nation, when written and collected, 
do not cease to be customs. People speak nowadays, indeed, most of all of 
life and of things passing over into life, when they are conversant with 
nothing but the deadest material and the deadest thoughts. When customs 
come to be collected and grouped, as takes place with every people which 
reaches a certain grade of civilization, there is formed a statute-book. It is 
somewhat different from a statute-book properly so-called. A collection is 
formless, indefinite, and fragmentary, whereas a real _ statute-book 


apprehends and expresses in terms of thought the principles of law in their 
universality. England’s land-law or common law is, as is well known, made 
up both of statutes, having the forms of laws, and of so-called unwritten 
laws. However, this unwritten law is written with a vengeance, and a 
knowledge of it is possible only by reading the many quartos which it fills. 
The monstrous confusion which prevails in that country, both in the 
administration of justice and in the subject-matter of the law, 1s graphically 
portrayed by those who are acquainted with the facts. They specially notice 
that, since the unwritten law is contained in the decisions of law-courts and 
judges, the judges are continually the lawgivers. Further, the judges are both 
directed and not directed to the authority of their predecessors. They are so 
directed, because their predecessors are said to have done nothing but 
interpret the unwritten law. They are not so directed, because they are 
supposed to have in themselves the unwritten law, and hence have a right to 
determine whether previous decisions are in keeping with it or not. To avoid 
a similar confusion, which would have arisen in the administration of 
justice at Rome, when in later times the views of all the celebrated lawyers 
were made authoritative, one of the emperors hit upon an ingenious 
expedient. He passed a law, by which was founded a kind of college 
consisting of the jurisconsults who were longest deceased. This body had a 
president, and came to decisions through a majority of votes (Mr. Hugo’s 
“History of Roman Law,” §354). It is the task of a nation, or at least of its 
jurisconsults, not indeed to make a system of laws entirely new in content, 
but to recognize the existing content of laws in its definite universality. 
They should apprehend it in thought, while also making additions with 
regard to its application to special cases. To refuse to a people or its lawyers 
this right would be a flagrant insult. Addition. The sun and the planets have 
laws, but they do not know them. Barbarians are ruled by impulses, 
customs, feelings, but have no consciousness of them. When right is 


established as law and known, all random intuitions and opinions, revenge, 
compassion, and self-interest, fall away. Only then does right attain its true 
character and receive its due honour. In being apprehended right is purified 
from all mixture of chance elements, and thus becomes for the first time 
capable of universal application. Of course, in the administration of the 
laws collisions will necessarily occur, which must be settled by the 
understanding of the judge; otherwise, the execution of the law would be 
merely mechanical. But to do away with collisions by giving full scope to 
the judge’s well-meant opinions would be the poorest solution of the 
difficulty. Collisions, in fact, belong to the nature of thought, the thinking 
consciousness and its dialectic, while the mere decision of a judge is 
arbitrary. In favour of rights of custom it is usually adduced that they are 
living; but life, consisting in simple identity with the subject, does not 
constitute the essence of the matter. Right must be known in thought. It 
must be a system in itself, and only as a system can it be valid for civilized 
peoples. Very recently the vocation of making laws has been abolished. 
This is not only an affront, but also implies the absurdity that to no 
individual has been given the capacity to systematize the infinite multitude 
of existing laws, and expose the universal contained in them, when this task 
is precisely the most pressing need of the day Similarly, it has been held 
that a digest of decisions, such as the Corpus juris, is preferable to a statute- 
book giving a detailed exhibition of the universal. A certain particularity 
and reminiscence of the historical is supposed to be contained in the 
decisions, and in a statute-book it is thought that these advantages would be 
wanting. But the mischievous nature of a mere collection is clearly manifest 
in the practice of the English law. 

212. Through this identity of the abstract or implicit with what is actually 
constituted, [Gesetzt.] only that right is binding which has become law. 
[Gesetz.] But since to constitute a thing is to give it outer reality, there may 


creep into the process a contingency due to self-will and other elements of 
particularity. Hence, the actual law may be different from what is in itself 
right. Note. Hence, in positive right that which is lawfully established is the 
source of the knowledge of what is right, or, more accurately, is the final 
resort in litigation. Positive jurisprudence is to that extent an historical 
science based on authority. Additions are a matter of the understanding, and 
concern outward arrangements, combinations, results, further applications, 
and the like. But when the understanding meddles with the essential 
substance of the matter, it may serve up singular theories, of which those 
regarding criminal law are an illustration. It is not only the right but the 
necessary duty of positive science, it is true, to deduce out of its positive 
data the historic progress and also applications and ramifications. Yet it 
cannot be wondered at if it be regarded as a fair cross-question whether a 
specific finding is after all wholly in accordance with reason (compare on 
this point §3 note). 

213. Right is realized in the first instance in the form of constituted law. 
But it must in its content have further realization. It must apply to the matter 
of the relations bearing on property and contract, complicated and ramified 
as these relations in the civic community become. It must apply also to the 
ethical relations of feeling, love, and confidence, but only in so far as they 
contain the phase of abstract right ($159). The moral commands, touching 
the will in its most private subjectivity and particularity, cannot be the 
object of positive legislation. But additional material for legislation is 
furnished by the rights and duties which flow from the administration of 
justice itself and from the state. Addition. Of the higher relations of 
marriage, love, religion, and the state, only those aspects can be objects of 
legislation, which are by their nature capable of having an external 
embodiment. Here the laws of different nations are very different. Amongst 
the Chinese, for example, it is a law of the state that the husband shall love 


his first wife more than any of the others. If he 1s convicted of the contrary, 
he is flogged. So, too, in the older laws may be found many prescripts 
concerning integrity and honour, things that are wholly internal and do not 
fall within the province of legislation. But as to the oath, where the matter is 
laid upon the conscience, integrity and honour must be viewed as in it 
outwardly substantive. 

214. Besides applying to the particular as a whole, the constituted law 
applies to the special case. Here it enters the quantitative region left 
unoccupied by the conception. This is, of course, the abstract quantitative, 
which is found in exchange as value. The conception furnishes in this 
region only a general limit, inside of which there is room for considerable 
uncertainty. But fluctuations of opinion must be cut short, and a conclusion 
reached. Hence, inside of this limit a decision has the character of accident 
and caprice. Note. To whittle the universal down not only to the particular 
but to the individual case is the chief function of the purely positive in law. 
It cannot, for example, be determined by reason, or decided by any phase of 
the conception itself, whether forty lashes or thirty-nine, a fine of four 
dollars or three dollars and ninety-nine cents, imprisonment for a year or 
three hundred and sixty-four or three hundred and sixty-six days, be the just 
punishment for a crime. And vet a lash, a cent, or a day too much or too 
little is an injustice. Reason itself recognizes that contingency, 
contradiction, and appearance have their sphere or right, limited though it 
is, and is not at pains to rectify these contraditions. Here the purpose is 
solely to reach actuality, that is, somehow or other within the given limit to 
get the matter settled. This settlement is the office of formal self-certitude or 
abstract subjectivity, which, observing the prescribed limit, may bring the 
matter to issue simply for settlement’s sake. Or its reasons for its decision 
are, if it has any, of this kind, that it should use round numbers, or that the 
number should be forty less one. It is of no real significance that the law 


does not make the final decision demanded by reality, but hands it over to 
the judge, limiting him merely by a maximum and minimum. The 
maximum and minimum are themselves round numbers, and do not do 
away with the requirement that the judge shall pronounce a finite purely 
positive sentence. On the contrary, this action devolves upon him 
necessarily. Addition. Undoubtedly the laws and the administration of 
justice contain in one of their aspects something contingent, since the law, 
though of a universal character, must nevertheless be applied to special 
cases. If we were to declare against this element of contingency, we would 
pronounce in favour of an abstraction. The exact quantity of punishment 
cannot be found in any factor of the conception; and whatever judgment 
may be made, it is to some extent arbitrary. But this contingency is itself 
necessary. If one were to argue from the presence of contingency that a 
code of laws was imperfect, he would overlook the fact that perfection of 
such a kind is not to be attained. Law must, hence, be taken as it stands. (b) 
Law as Incorporated. 

215. Since the binding force of law rests upon the right of self- 
consciousness (§132 and note), the laws ought to be universally made 
known. Note. To hang up the laws, as did Dionysius the Tyrant, so high that 
no citizen could read them, is a wrong. To bury them in a cumbrous 
apparatus of learned books, collections of decisions and opinions of judges, 
who have deviated from the rule, and, to make matters worse, to write them 
in a foreign tongue, so that no one can attain a knowledge of them, unless 
he has made them a special subject of study, is the same wrong in another 
form. The rulers, who have given their people a definite and systematized 
book of common law, or even an unshapely collection such as that of 
Justinian, should be thanked and lauded as public benefactors. Moreover, 
they have done a decisive act of justice. Addition. Jurists, who have a 
detailed knowledge of the law, often look on it as their monopoly. He who 


is not of their profession, they say, shall not be heard. The physicists treated 
Goethe’s theory of colours harshly, because he was not of their vocation, 
and was a poet besides. But we do not need the services of a shoemaker to 
find out if the shoe fits, nor do we need to belong to a particular trade in 
order to have a knowledge of the objects which are of universal interest in 
it. Right concerns freedom, the worthiest and holiest thing in man, the thing 
which he must know in so far as he is answerable to it. 

216. We are in the presence of an antinomy. Simple universal 
characteristics are needed in a public statute-book and yet the finite material 
by its nature gives rise to endless definition; the context of any law should 
be a rounded-off and complete whole, and yet there must continually be 
new legal findings. But the right to a completed statute-book remains 
unimpaired, since this antinomy does not occur in the case of fixed general 
principles, but only with their specialization. General principles can be 
apprehended and presented apart from special cases. Note. One chief source 
of complexity in legislation occurs in the case of any historic institution, 
which in its origin contains an injustice. In the course of time it is sought to 
infuse into this institution reason and absolute right. An illustration of this 
procedure was cited above from Roman law (§180, note). It occurs also in 
the old feudal law and elsewhere. But it is essential to understand that, 
owing to the nature of finite material, any application to it of principles, 
absolutely reasonable and in themselves universal, must be an infinite 
process. To require of a statute-book that it should be absolutely finished, 
and incapable of any modification — a malady which is mainly German — 
and to base this demand upon the reason that, if the book cannot be 
completed, it cannot come up to the so-called imperfect and therefore falls 
short of reality, rest upon a twofold misunderstanding. This view implies a 
misconception of the nature of such finite objects as private right, whose so- 
called perfection consists simply in a perennial approximation. It implies, 


too, a misconception of the difference between the universal of the 
understanding and that of reason, and also of their application to the finite 
and particular material, which goes on to infinity. Le plus grand ennemi du 
Bien c’est le Meilleur is the expression of the truly sound human 
understanding in contrast with empty reasonings and reflections. Addition. 
If completeness means the complete collection of every individual thing or 
instance which belongs to a given sphere, no science can be complete. If we 
say that philosophy or any other science is incomplete, it seems like saying 
that we must wait till it is perfected, as the best thing may yet be lacking. In 
this way there is no getting on at all, neither in the seemingly completed 
science of geometry, in which, nevertheless, new elements are being 
introduced, nor in philosophy, which, though dealing with the universal 
idea, may be continually more and more specialized. The universal law 
cannot be forever merely the ten commandments. Yet it would be absurd to 
refuse to set up the law “Thou shalt not kill” on the ground that a statute- 
book cannot be made complete. Every statute-book can, of course, be better. 
It is patent to the most idle reflection that the most excellent, noble, and 
beautiful can be conceived of as still more excellent, noble, and beautiful. A 
large old tree branches more and more without becoming a new tree in the 
process; it would be folly, however, not to plant a new tree for the reason 
that it was destined in time to have new branches. 

217. In the civic society what is intrinsically right becomes law. What 
was formerly the simple and abstract realization of my private will 
becomes, when recognized, a tangible factor of the existing general will and 
consciousness. Acquisition of property and other such transactions must 
therefore be settled in accordance with the form assigned to this realized 
right. Hence, property now depends upon contract, and, in general, upon 
those formalities, which furnish legal proof of possession. Note. The 
original or direct titles to property and methods of acquisition ($54 and fol.) 


disappear in the civic community, or occur in it only as separate accidents 
and limited elements. Forms are rejected by feeling, which holds to the 
subjective, and by reflection, which clings to the abstract side of the 
necessary formality. On the other hand the dead understanding clings to 
formalities in opposition to the thing itself, and infinitely increases their 
number. For the rest it is involved in the whole process of education to win 
oneself free by hard and long endeavour from the sensuous and direct form, 
and attain to the form of thought with its appropriate simple expression. It is 
only in the earliest stages of legal science that ceremony and formalities are 
significant. They are then esteemed as the thing itself rather than its outer 
symbol. In Roman law is found a host of details and expressions, which 
formerly belonged to religious ceremonies, and should in law have given 
place to phases of thought and their appropriate expression. Addition. In 
law what is in itself right is constituted. In property I possess something 
which was without an owner; this must now be recognized and constituted 
as mine. Hence, with regard to property arise in a community legal forms. 
We place boundary stones as a sign for others to take notice of; we have 
registers of mortgages and lists of properties. In the civic community 
property is generally obtained by contract, a legal process which is fixed 
and definite. Against forms the objection may be urged that they exist 
merely to bring money to the authorities. Or they may be held to be 
objectionable as indicating a lack of confidence. It may be said that the 
maxim “A man is his word” has lost its force. But the essential thing about 
the form is that what is really right should be constituted as right. My will is 
rational; it has validity; and this validity is to be recognized by others. Here 
my subjectivity and that of others must fall away, and the will must attain a 
certainty, assurance, and objectivity, which can be realized only through the 


form. 


218. In the civic community property and personality have a legal 
recognition and validity. Hence, crime is injury done not merely to an 
infinite subject, but to a universal fact, which has firm and sure reality. Here 
occurs, therefore, the view that crime is a menace to society. On the one 
hand the magnitude of the crime is increased, but on the other hand the 
security, felt by society, lessens the external importance of the injury. As a 
result, crime is now often punished more lightly. Note. The fact that, when 
one member of a community suffers, all others suffer with him, alters the 
nature of crime, not indeed in its conception, but in its external existence. 
The injury now concerns the general thought and consciousness of the civic 
community, and not merely the existence of the person directly injured. In 
the heroic ages, portrayed in the tragedies of the ancients, the citizens did 
not regard themselves as injured by the crimes which the members of the 
royal houses committed against one another. Crime, which in its inner 
nature is an infinite injury, must as a realized fact submit to a qualitative 
and quantitative measure (§96). This outward fact is conditioned by the 
general idea and consciousness of the validity of the laws. Hence, the 
danger to the civic community is one way of measuring the magnitude of a 
crime, or one of its attributes. The quality or magnitude varies with the 
condition of a community. In the circumstances lies the justification of 
inflicting upon a theft of a few cents or a turnip the penalty of death, while 
it imposes a mild punishment upon a theft of a hundred or several hundred 
times the amount. Although the idea of danger to the civic community 
seems to aggravate the crime, it has really ameliorated the penalty. A penal 
code belongs to its time and to the condition in which the civic community 
at that time is. Addition. An offence seems to be aggravated, if it is 
perpetrated in a community, and yet in such a case it is treated with more 
leniency. This appears to be self-contradictory. But although a crime could 
not be allowed by the community to go unpunished, since it would then be 


constituted as right, yet, because a community is sure of itself, a crime is 
always merely a single, isolated act of hostility without any foothold. By 
means of the very steadfastness of the community crime becomes a mere 
subjective act, which appears to spring not so much out of deliberate will as 
out of natural impulse. Hence, a more lenient view is taken of crime, and 
punishment also is ameliorated. If the community is still unsettled, an 
example must be made by means of punishment, for punishment ts itself an 
example against the example of crime. But in the sure and firm community 
the position of crime is so unstable, that a lesser measure of punishment is 
sufficient to supersede it. Severe punishments are not absolutely unjust, but 
are due to the condition of the time. A criminal code cannot apply to all 
times, and crimes are mere seeming existences, which draw after them a 
greater or less rejection of themselves.(c) The Court of Justice. 

219. Right, having entered reality in the form of law, and having become 
an actual fact, stands in independent opposition to the particular will and 
opinion of right, and has to vindicate itself as a universal. The recognition 
and realization of right in each special case without the subjective 
instigation of private interests, is the office of a public power, the court of 
justice. Note. The office of judge and the court of justice may have 
originated historically in the patriarchal relation, in force, or in voluntary 
choice. This is for the conception of the object a matter of indifference. To 
regard the administration of justice by princes and rulers merely as a 
courtesy and favour, as does Herr von Haller in his “Restoration of Political 
Science,” is to have no inkling of the fact that, when we speak of law and 
the state, we mean that its institutions are reasonable and absolutely 
necessary; and that, when we consider the reasonable basis of the laws, we 
have nothing to do with the form of their origin. The extreme opposite to 
this view is the crude idea that the administration of justice is club-law or 
despotism, which suppressed liberty by violence. But the administration of 


the law is to be looked upon as the duty quite as much as the night of the 
public authority. Whether to delegate the discharge of this office to some 
power or not is not at the option of any individual. 

220. Revenge, or the right against crime ($102), is right only in itself. It 
is not right in the form of law, 1.e., it is not in its actual existence just. The 
place of the injured person is now taken by the injured universal, which is 
actualized in a special way in the court of justice. To pursue and punish 
crime is its function, which therefore ceases to be a mere subjective 
retaliation or revenge, and is in punishment transformed into a true 
reconciliation of right with itself. In the act of punishment, viewed 
objectively, right is reconciled to itself, and restores itself by superseding 
the crime and realizing its own inherent validity. In punishment, viewed 
subjectively, or from the standpoint of the criminal, the law, known by him 
and available for his protection, is atoned for. The execution of the law 
upon him, or the satisfaction of justice, he finds to be simply the completed 
act of his own law. 

221. A member of the civic community has the right to bring a cause 
before the court of justice, and is also in duty bound to appear in the court, 
and accept from it the decision of the point in dispute. Addition. Every 
individual has the right to bring his case before the court. But he must know 
the laws, otherwise the privilege would be of no service to him. But it is 
also a duty for him to appear before the court. Under the feudal system the 
prince or noble defied the court, and refused to appear, regarding it as a 
wrong if the court summoned him before it. This condition of things is 
contradictory of the real function of the court. In more recent times the 
prince has in private affairs recognized the courts as superior to him, and in 
free states his cases are usually lost. 

222. By the court it is required that a right be proved. The legal process 
gives the contending parties an opportunity to substantiate their claim by 


evidence, and put the judge in possession of a knowledge of the case. The 
necessary steps are themselves rights; their course must be legally fixed; 
and they form an essential part of theoretical jurisprudence. Addition. It 
may stir men to revolt if they have a right, which is refused to them on the 
score that it cannot be proved. But the right, which I have, must be at the 
same time constituted. I must be able to present and prove it, and only when 
that, which it really is, is constituted as law, is it of any avail to me in a 
community. 

223. The stages of the legal process may be more and more minutely 
subdivided, and each stage has its right. As this subdivision has no inherent 
limit, the legal process, which is already of itself a means, may be opposed 
to the end, and become something external. Though this extensive formality 
is meant for the two contending parties and belongs to them as their right, it 
may become an evil and an instrument of wrong. Therefore, in order that 
the two parties, and right itself as the substantive basis, may be protected 
against the legal process and its misuse, it is by way of law made a duty for 
them to submit themselves to a simple court, the civil court of arbitration, 
for a preliminary trial, before going to the higher court. Note. Equity 
includes a departure from formal right through moral and other regards, and 
refers directly to the content of the suit. A court of equity decides upon the 
particular case, without adhering to the formalities of the legal process. It is 
not confined to the objective evidence, as is formal law. It decides upon the 
interest peculiar to each particular suit, Its judgment is not meant to be 
applied generally. 

224. As the public promulgation of the laws is one of the rights of the 
subjective consciousness (§215), so also is the possibility of knowing how 
in any special case the law is carried out. The course of the external 
proceedings should be public, and also the legal principles involved. The 
order of procedure is of itself a thing of general value. Though the special 


content of the case is of interest only to the contending parties, the universal 
content, involving right and a legal decision, is of interest to all. Hence is 
demanded the publicity of the administration of the law. Note. Deliberations 
by the members of a court amongst themselves over the judgment to be 
given, are only private opinions and views, and are not of public import. 
Addition — Honest common sense holds that the publicity of legal 
proceedings is right and just. A strong reason to the contrary was always the 
rank of the judiciary. They were not to be seen by everybody, and regarded 
themselves as the warders of a law, into which laymen ought not to intrude. 
But law should possess the confidence of the citizens, and this fact calls for 
the publicity of the sentence. Publicity is a right, because the aim of the 
court is justice, which as a universality belongs to all. Moreover, the 
citizens should be convinced that the right sentence has actually been 
pronounced. 

225. In the application of the law by the judicial authorities to special 
cases are to be distinguished two separate aspects. There must be firstly an 
acquaintance with the direct facts of the case, whether a contract has taken 
place, an injurious act done, and who the doer is. In criminal law the act 
must be known also in its intention, which contains its substantive criminal 
quality (§119, note). In the second place the act must be brought under the 
law of the restoration of right. This in criminal law includes the punishment. 
Decisions in connection with these two aspects are two different functions. 
Note. In the constitution of the Roman law-courts these two functions 
occurred in this way. The Proctor gave his decision on the condition that the 
case was of such and such a kind, and then he commanded a certain Judex 
to makes inquiries into its exact nature. The fixing of the exact criminal 
quality of an act, whether, for example, it be murder or manslaughter, is in 
English judicial procedure left to the insight or caprice of the accuser, and 


the court is restricted to his view, even if it is seen to be wrong. 


226. To conduct the whole inquiry, to arrange the procedure of the 
parties, which is itself a right (§222), and to pass sentence, are the special 
functions of the judge (§225). For him, as the organ of the law, the case 
must be prepared and brought under some law. It must be raised out of its 
empirical nature, and made a recognized fact with general attributes. 

227. That aspect of the case, which consists in knowing and estimating 
the direct facts, contains no distinctively judicial elements. The knowledge 
is possible to any intelligent man. When, in order that an estimate of the act 
may be made, the subjective factor of the insight or intention of the agent is 
essential (see Second Part), when the evidence concerns no abstract object 
of reason or the understanding, but mere particulars, circumstances, and 
objects of sensible perception and subjective certitude, when the case 
contains no absolutely objective element, and the duty of deciding must fall 
to subjective conviction and conscience (animi sententia), and when the 
evidence rests on depositions and statements, the oath, though a subjective 
confirmation, is ultimate. Note. — In this question it is a cardinal point to 
keep before our eyes the nature of the available evidence, and to distinguish 
it from knowledge and evidence of other kinds. To prove a phase of reason, 
such as is the conception of right itself, that is, to recognize its necessity, 
requires another method than the proof of a geometrical theorem. Moreover, 
in a theorem the figure is determined by the understanding, and is already 
abstractly made according to a law. But in the case of an empirical content, 
such as a fact, the material for knowledge is composed of sense- 
perceptions, and attestations based on the subjective certitude of sense. 
These depositions, testimonies, and circumstances must be put together, and 
from them a conclusion must be drawn. With such material and such a 
means of making it independent and objective there is attained only partial 
proofs. In obedience to a true logic, which nevertheless is formally illogical, 
the punishments are consequently exceptional. This objective truth is quite 


different from the truth of a rational principle or of a proposition, whose 
matter has already been abstractly fixed by the understanding. In so far as 
an empirical truth can be recognized in the specific judicial finding of a 
court, and so far as in the finding can be shown to lie an unique quality, that 
is, an exclusive implicit right and necessity, the formal judicial court is 
entitled to pass judgment upon the fact as well as upon the point of law. 
Addition. There is no reason for supposing that the judge is the only one to 
decide upon matters of fact. For this not the legal mind alone but any man 
of ordinary intelligence is competent. Judgment as to matter of fact depends 
upon empirical circumstances, witnesses of the act, and similar data of 
perception. There may also be other facts, by means of which one can infer 
the nature and probability of the act in dispute. Here at most we reach an 
assurance, but not a truth in the sense of something eternal. Assurance is 
subjective conviction or conscience, and the question to decide is what form 
to give this certitude at a law court. The demand, usually made in German 
law, for a confession on the part of the criminal has this right, that by it 
satisfaction is given to the right of the subjective consciousness. The judge’s 
decision must agree with the criminal’s consciousness; and, not until the 
culprit has confessed, is the sentence free from an element which is foreign 
to him. But the criminal may deny the act, and thus imperil the course of 
justice. Yet it is a harsh measure to treat him according to the subjective 
conviction of the judge, since then he is no longer regarded as free. Hence, 
it is still required that the decree of guilt or innocence should come from the 
soul of the criminal, and this requisite is secured through trial by jury. 

228. When the facts of the case have been decided on, and the judge in 
his sentence brings the case, so qualified, under a certain law, the accused’s 
right of self-consciousness is not violated. In the first place, the law is 
known, and is itself the law of the accused. In the second place the 
proceedings, by which the case is brought under a certain law, are public. 


But when a decision is not yet reached upon the particular subjective and 
external content of the matter, a knowledge of which comes under the first 
of the two aspects given in §225, the accused’s right of self- consciousness 
is preserved by intrusting the case to the subjectivity of jurors. This 
procedure is based on the equality of the jurors with the accused, both as 
regards class and in general. Note. The right of self-consciousness, or the 
element of subjective freedom, can be regarded as the substantive point of 
view in the question of the necessity of a public trial, or trial by a jury. To 
this point of view all that is essential and needful in these institutions may 
be reduced. From any other standpoint disputes may arise as to whether this 
or that feature is an advantage or disadvantage, but such reasonings either 
are of secondary consequence and decide nothing, or they are taken from 
other and perhaps higher spheres. It is possible that the law might be as well 
administered by courts of judges, or even better by them than by other 
institutions. But grant the possibility, or let the possibility become a 
probability or even a certainty, there remains always on the other hand the 
right of self-consciousness, which maintains its claims and must be 
satisfied. Because of the general nature of the law, it can happen that the 
knowledge of right, the course of legal proceedings, and the possibility of 
prosecuting the law, may become the exclusive property of a class. This 
class may use a language which is to those in whose interest it was made a 
foreign tongue. The members of a civic community, who have to rely for 
their subsistence upon their own activity, knowledge, and will, then become 
strangers not only to what is most private and personal in the law, but also 
to its substantive and rational essence. Hence, they fall under a kind of 
bodily vassalage to the legal class. They may have the right to present 
themselves in person before the court (in judicio stare), but of what use is 
that, if they are not present as intelligent spirits? The justice, which they 


receive, remains for them an external fate. 


229. In the civic community the idea is lost in particularity, and 
dispersed by the separation of inner and outer. But in the administration of 
justice the community is brought back to the conception, that is, to the unity 
of the intrinsic universal with subjective particularity. But as subjective 
particularity 1s present only as one single case, and the universal only as 
abstract right, the unification is in the first instance relative. The realization 
of this relative unity over the whole range of particularity is the function of 
the police, and within a limited but concrete totality constitutes the 
corporation. Addition. In the civic community universality is only necessity. 
In the relation of wants, right as such is the only steadfast principle. But the 
sphere of this right is limited, and refers merely to the protection of what I 
have. To right as such, happiness is something external. Yet in the system of 
wants well-being is an essential element. The universal, which is at first 
only right, has to spread itself over the whole field of particularity. Justice, 
it is true, is a large factor in the civic community. The state will flourish, if 
it has good laws, of which free property is the fundamental condition. But 
since I am wholly environed by my particularity, I have a right to demand 
that in connecting myself with others I shall further my special happiness. 
Regard to my particular well- being is taken by the police and the 
corporation. 


C. Police and Corporation. 
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230. IN THE system of wants the subsistence and happiness of every 
individual is a possibility, whose realization 1s conditioned by the objective 
system of wants. By the administration of justice compensation is rendered 
for injury done to property or person. But the right, which is actualized in 
the particular individual, contains the two following factors. It asks firstly 
that person and property should be secured by the removal of all fortuitous 
hindrances, and secondly that the security of the individual’s subsistence 
and happiness, his particular well-being should be regarded and actualized 
as a right. (a) Police. 

231. So far as the particular will is the principle of a purpose, the force, 
by which the universal guarantees security, is limited to the realm of mere 
accident, and is an external arrangement. 

232. Crimes are in their nature contingent or casual, taking the form of 
capricious choice of evil, and must be prevented or brought to justice by the 
general force. Apart from them, however, arbitrary choice must be allowed 
a place in connection with acts in themselves lawful, such as the private use 
of property. Here it comes into external relation with other individuals, and 
also with public institutions for realizing a common end. In this way a 
private act is exposed to a haphazard play of circumstances, which take it 
beyond my control. It thus or actually does effect an injury or wrong to 
others. 

233. This is, indeed, only a possibility of harm. But that no actual injury 
is done is now no longer a matter of accident, since the aspect of wrong in 


private acts is the ultimate ground for the right of police control. 


234. The relations of external reality occur within the realm of the 
infinity created by the understanding, and have accordingly no inherent 
limit. Hence, as to what is dangerous and what not, what suspicious and 
what free from suspicion, what is to be forbidden, or kept under inspection, 
or pardoned with a reprimand, what is to be retained after pardon under 
police supervision, and what is to be dismissed on suspended sentence, no 
boundary can be laid down. Custom, the spirit of the constitution as a 
whole, the condition of the time, the danger of the moment, etc., furnish 
means for a decision. Addition. No fixed definition can here be given, or 
absolute boundary drawn. Here everything is personal and influenced by 
subjective opinion. To the spirit of the constitution or the danger of the 
times are due any more decisive characteristics. In time of war, e.g., many 
things morally harmless are looked on as harmful. Because of the presence 
of this aspect of contingency and arbitrary personality the police are viewed 
with odium. They can by far-fetched conclusions draw every kind of thing 
within their sphere; for in anything may be found a possibility of harm. 
Hence, the police may go to work in a pedantic spirit, and disturb the moral 
life of individuals. But great as the nuisance may be, an objective limit to 
their action cannot be drawn. 

235. Although every one relies on the untrammelled possibility of 
satisfying his daily wants, yet, when in the indefinite multiplication and 
limitation of them it is sought to procure or exchange the means and it is 
desired to expedite the transaction, there comes into sight a common 
interest, which makes the business of one subserve the interest of all. There 
appear, likewise, ways and means, which may be of public utility. To 
oversee and foster the ways and means calculated to promote the public 
welfare is the function of a public power. 

236. The different interests of producers and consumers may come into 
conflict, and, although the right relation between the two may on the whole 


arise of its own accord, yet the adjustment of the two calls for a regulation 
standing above both sides and put into operation consciously. The right to 
make such a regulation in any particular case (e.g., taxation of the articles 
most necessary to sustain life), consists in this, that the public offer of 
goods, in wide and daily use, is not to the individual, as such, but to him as 
a universal, i.e., to the public. The people’s right to honest dealing and 
inspection of goods to prevent fraud may be enforced by a public 
functionary. But more especially does the dependence of great branches of 
industry upon foreign conditions and distant combinations, which the 
individuals engaged in these industries cannot themselves oversee, make 
necessary a general supervision and control. Note. In contrast with freedom 
of business and trade in the civic community stands the other extreme of the 
establishment and direction of the work of all by means of official 
regulation. Under this head comes perhaps the construction of the pyramids 
and other monstrous Egyptian and Asiatic works. They were built for public 
ends without the intervention of any work done by the individual to further 
his own private interests. Private interest summons the principle of freedom 
against interference from above, but the more blindly it is sunk in self- 
seeking ends, the more it stands in need of regulation, in order that it may 
be led back to the universal. Thus what might be a dangerous upheaval 
becomes largely harmless, and shorter time is left for conflicts to adjust 
themselves merely by unconscious necessity. Addition. Police control and 
provision are intended to intervene between the individual and the universal 
possibility of obtaining his wants. It takes charge of lighting the streets, 
building bridges, taxation of daily wants, even of health. Two main views 
stand out at this point. One view is that it falls to the police to look after 
everything the other that the police should not interfere at all, since every 
one will be guided by the need of others. The individual, it is true, must 
have the right to earn his bread in this or the other way, but on the other 


hand the public has a right to ask that what is necessary shall be done. Both 
claims should be met, and the freedom of trade ought not to be of such a 
kind as to endanger the general weal. 

237. The possibility of sharing in the general wealth is open to the 
individual and secured to him by public regulations. This security, however, 
cannot be complete, and in any case the possibility of sharing in the general 
wealth is from the subjective side open to casualties, just in proportion as it 
presupposes conditions of skill, health, and capital. 

238. In the first instance the family is the substantive whole. To it falls 
the duty of providing for the particular side of the individual’s life, both in 
regard of the means and talents requisite for winning his maintenance out of 
the common stock, and in regard of subsistence and provision in case of 
disability. But the civic community tears the individual out of the family 
bonds, makes its members strangers to one another, and recognizes them as 
independent persons. Instead of external inorganic nature and the paternal 
soil, from which the individual drew subsistence, the community substitutes 
its own ground, and subjects the whole family to fortuitous dependence 
upon itself. Thus the individual has become the son of the civic community, 
which makes claims upon him, at the same time as he has rights to it. 
Addition. The family has, of course, to provide bread for individuals; but in 
the civic community the family is subordinate and merely forms a basis. 
After that it is no longer of such extensive efficacy. Rather is the civic 
community the monster, which snatches man to itself, claims from him that 
he should toil for it and that he should exist through it and act by means of 
it. If man is a member of such a community, he has just such rights in it or 
claims upon it as he had in and upon the family. The civic community must 
protect its members, and defend their rights, as they in turn are engaged to 
obey its mandates. 


239. The civic community, in its character as universal family, has the 
right and duty to supersede, if necessary, the will of the parents, and 
superintend the education of the young, at least in so far as their education 
bears upon their becoming members of the community. Especially is this 
the case if the education is to be completed not by the parents but by others. 
Further, the community must undertake general arrangements for education, 
in so far as they can be made. Addition. The boundary line between the 
rights of parents and those of the civic community is hard to define. The 
parents generally suppose themselves to possess complete liberty with 
regard to education, and to be able to do whatever they wish. Whenever 
instruction is made public, the chief opposition usually comes from the 
parents, who cry out and make acclaim about teachers and schools merely 
because they are displeased with them. In spite of this, the community has 
the right to proceed according to tried methods, and to compel parents to 
send their children to school, to have them vaccinated, etc. Contests occur 
in France between the demands of free instruction, 1.e., of the pleasure of 
parents, on the one side, and the oversight of the state on the other. 

240. Similarly, the community has the duty and right to take under its 
guardianship those who wantonly squander their subsistence and that of 
their family. In the place of this extravagance it substitutes their real end, 
which it seeks to promote along with the purpose of the community. 
Addition. It was a law in Athens that every citizen should give an account 
of his way of life. Our view is that this is no one’s business. Of course every 
individual is in one way independent, but he is also a member of the system 
of the civic community. In so far as every man has the right to ask 
maintenance from it, it must also protect him against himself. It is not 
simply that starvation must be guarded against. The wider view is that there 
never shall arise a rabble, or mass. Since the civic community is obliged to 


support individuals, it has also the right to insist that individuals should care 
for its subsistence. 

241. Not the arbitrary will only, but accidental circumstances, which may 
be physical or external (§200), may bring the individual to poverty. This 
condition exposes him to the wants of the civic community, which has 
already deprived him of the natural methods of acquisition (§217), and 
superseded the bond of the family stock ($181). Besides, poverty causes 
men to lose more or less the advantage of society, the opportunity to acquire 
skill or education, the benefit of the administration of justice, the care for 
health, even the consolation of religion. Amongst the poor the public power 
takes the place of the family in regard to their immediate need, dislike of 
work, bad disposition, and other vices, which spring out of poverty and the 
sense of wrong. 

242. The subjective element of poverty, or generally the distress, to 
which the individual is by nature exposed, requires subjective assistance, 
both in view of the special circumstances, and out of sympathy and love. 
Here, amidst all general arrangements, morality finds ample room to work. 
But since the assistance is in its own nature and in its effects casual, the 
effort of society shall be to discover a general remedy for penury and to do 
without random help. Note. Haphazard almsgiving and such foundations as 
the burning of lamps beside holy images, etc., are replaced by public poor- 
houses, hospitals, street lighting, etc. To charity enough still remains. It is a 
false view for charity to restrict its help to private methods and casual 
sentiment and knowledge, and to feel itself injured and weakened by 
regulations binding upon the whole community. On the contrary, the public 
system is to be regarded as all the more complete, the less remains to be 
done by special effort. 

243. When the civic community is untrammelled in its activity, it 
increases within itself in industry and population. By generalizing the 


relations of men by the way of their wants, and by generalizing the manner 
in which the means of meeting these wants are prepared and procured, large 
fortunes are amassed. On the other side, there occur repartition and 
limitation of the work of the individual labourer and, consequently, 
dependence and distress in the artisan class. With these drawbacks are 
associated callousness of feeling and inability to enjoy the larger 
possibilities of freedom, especially the mental advantages of the civic 
community. 

244. When a large number of people sink below the standard of living 
regarded as essential for the members of society, and lose that sense of 
right, rectitude, and honour which is derived from self-support, a pauper 
class arises, and wealth accumulates disproportionately in the hands of a 
few. Addition. The way of living of the pauper class is the lowest of all, and 
is adopted by themselves. But with different peoples the minimum is very 
different. In England even the poorest man believes that he has his right, 
and with him this standard is different from that which satisfies the poor in 
other lands. Poverty does not of itself make a pauper. The pauper state 
implies a frame of mind, associated often with poverty, consisting in inner 
rebellion against the wealthy, against society, and against constituted 
authority. Moreover, in order to descend to the class, which is at the mercy 
of the changes and chances of life, men must be heedless and indifferent to 
work, as are the Lazzaroni in Naples. Hence, in this section of the 
community arises the evil thing that a man has not self-respect enough to 
earn his own living by his work, and still he claims support as a right. No 
man can maintain a right against nature. Yet, in social conditions want 
assumes the form of a wrong done to one or other class. The important 
question, how poverty is to be done away with, is one which has disturbed 
and agitated society, especially in modern times. 


245. If upon the more wealthy classes the burden were directly laid of 
maintaining the poor at the level of their ordinary way of life, or if in public 
institutions, such as rich hospitals, foundations, or cloisters, the poor could 
receive direct support, they would be assured of subsistence without 
requiring to do any work. This would be contrary both to the principle of 
the civic community and to the feeling its members have of independence 
and honour. Again, if subsistence were provided not directly but through 
work, or opportunity to work, the quantity of produce would be increased, 
and the consumers, becoming themselves producers, would be 
proportionately too few. Whether in the case of over-production, then, or in 
the case of direct help, the evil sought to be removed would remain, and, 
indeed, would by either method be enhanced. There arises the seeming 
paradox that the civic community when excessively wealthy is not rich 
enough. It has not sufficient hold of its own wealth to stem excess of 
poverty and the creation of paupers. Note. These phenomena may be 
studied in England, where they occur on an extensive scale. In that country 
may also be observed the consequences of poor rates, of vast foundations, 
of unlimited private benevolence, and, above all, of the discontinuance of 
the corporation. In England, and especially in Scotland, the most direct 
remedy against poverty and against laziness and extravagance, which are 
the cause of poverty, has been proved by practical experience to be to leave 
the poor to their fate, and direct them to public begging. This, too, has been 
found to be the best means for preserving that sense of shame and honour, 
which is the subjective basis of society. 

246. By means of its own dialectic the civic community is driven beyond 
its own limits as a definite and self-complete society. It must find 
consumers and the necessary means of life amongst other peoples, who 
either lack the means, of which it has a superfluity, or have less developed 


industries. 


247. As the firm-set earth, or the soil, is the basis of family life, so the 
basis of industry is the sea, the natural element which stimulates intercourse 
with foreign lands. By the substitution for the tenacious grasp of the soil, 
and for the limited round of appetites and enjoyments embraced within the 
civic life, of the fluid element of danger and destruction, the passion for 
gain is transformed. By means of the sea, the greatest medium of 
communication, the desire for wealth brings distant lands into an 
intercourse, which leads to commercial exchange. In this intercourse is 
found one of the chief means of culture, and in it, too, trade receives world- 
historical significance. Note. Rivers are not natural boundaries, though 
people have in modern times tried to make them so. Rather do they, and 
more especially the sea, bind men together. That Horace (Carm. I. 3) is 


wrong when he says: 


“*’.. deus abscidit Prudens Oceano dissociabili Terras,...”’ 


is shown by the general fact that basins of rivers are inhabited by one 
nation or race. This is proved even more conspicuously by the relations of 
ancient Greece with Ionia and Magna Graecia, of Brittany with Britain, of 
Denmark with Norway, of Sweden with Finland and Lapland, in contrast 
with the slight intercourse obtaining between the inhabitants of the coast 
and those of the interior. We have only to compare the position of the 
nations, who have frequented the sea, with that of the nations who have 
avoided it, in order to discover what a means of culture and commerce it 
really is. Observe how the Egyptians and Hindoos have become dull and 
insensible, and are sunk in the grossest and most shameful superstitions, 
while all the great aspiring nations press to the sea. 

248. The wider connection due to the sea becomes a means for 
colonization, to which, be it sporadic or systematic, the full-grown civic 


community finds itself impelled. Thus for a part of its population it provides 
on a new soil a return to the family principle, and also procures for itself at 
the same time a new incentive and field for work. Addition. The civic 
society is forced to found colonies, owing to the increase of population, but 
more especially because production oversteps the needs of consumption, 
and the growing numbers cannot satisfy their needs by their work. Sporadic 
colonization occurs mainly in Germany, the colonists, finding a home in 
America or Russia, being without any connection with and of no benefit to 
their native land. A 

different kind of colonization is the systematic, which is conducted by 
the state consciously and with suitable appliances. Of this kind of 
colonization many forms occurred amongst the ancients, especially the 
Greeks. In Greece the citizens did not engage in severe toil, but directed 
their energies to public affairs. When the population grew to such an extent 
that it was difficult to provide for them, the youth were sent into a new 
neighbourhood, which, was sometimes chosen for them, sometimes left to 
the accident of discovery. In modern times colonists have not been granted 
the rights possessed by the inhabitants of the parent country. The result has 
been war and ultimate independence, as may be read in the history of the 
English and Spanish colonies. The independence of the colonies has turned 
out to be of the greatest advantage to the mother land, just as the liberation 
of the slaves was of the greatest advantage to the masters. 

249. The universal, which is contained in the particularity of the civic 
community, is realized and preserved by the external system of police 
supervision, whose purpose 1s simply to protect and secure the multitude of 
private ends and interests subsisting within it. It has also the higher function 
of caring for the interests which lead out beyond the civic community 
($246). In accordance with the idea particularity itself makes the universal, 
which exists in its special interests, the end and object of its will and 


endeavour. The ethical principle thus comes back as a constituent element 
of the civic community. This is the corporation. (b) The Corporation. 

250. In its substantive family life and life of nature the agricultural class 
contains directly the concrete universal in which it lives. The universal 
class, again, has this universal as an independent end of its activity, and as 
its ground and basis. The middle or commercial class is essentially engaged 
with the particular, and hence its peculiar province is the corporation. 

251. The work of the civic community spreads in different directions in 
obedience to the nature of its particularity. Since the implicit equality, 
contained in particularity, 1s here realized as the common purpose of an 
association, the particular and self-seeking end becomes something actively 
universal. Each member of the civic community is with his special talent a 
member of the corporation. The universal aim of the corporation is 
accordingly quite concrete, and has no wider application than what lies in 
trade and its distinctive interests. 

252. In keeping with this view, the corporation, under the oversight of 
the public authority, has the right to look after its own clearly-defined 
interests, according to the objective qualifications of skill and rectitude to 
adopt members, whose number is determined by the general system, to 
make provision for its adherents against fortuitous occurrences, and to 
foster the capacity necessary in any one desiring to become a member. In 
general it must stand to its members as a second family, a position which 
remains more indefinite than the family relation, because the general civic 
community is at a farther remove from individuals and their special needs. 
Note. The tradesman is different from the day-labourer, as well as from him 
who is ready for any casual employment. The trader, be he employer or 
employee, is a member of an association, not for mere accidental gain but 
for the whole circuit of gain, or the universal involved in his particular 


maintenance. The privileges, which are rights of a corporate branch of the 


civic community, are not the same as special privileges in the etymological 
sense of the term. Special privileges are haphazard exceptions to a general 
law, but the other privileges are legal phases of the particularity of an 
essential branch of the community. 

253. The corporation provides for the family a basis and steady means 
($170), by securing for it a subsistence varying according to capacity. 
Moreover, both security and capacity are in the corporation publicly 
recognized. Hence, the member of a corporation does not need to certify his 
capacity or the reality of his regular income to any larger outside 
organization. It is also recognized that he belongs to and has active interest 
in a whole, whose aim is to promote the welfare of society in general. Thus, 
in his class he has honour. Note. The corporation, in making secure the 
means of the family, corresponds to agriculture and private property in 
another sphere (§203, note). When it is complained that the luxury and 
extravagance of the commercial class give rise to paupers (§244), it must 
not be overlooked that these conditions have an ethical or social basis in 
such causes as the increasingly mechanical nature of work. If the individual 
is not a member of an authorized corporation, and no combination can be a 
corporation unless it is authorized, he has no class-honour. By limiting 
himself to the self-seeking side of trade and his own subsistence and 
enjoyments, he loses standing. He perhaps seeks, in that case, to obtain 
recognition by displaying his success in his trade; but his display ha s no 
limit, because he has no desire to live in a way becoming his class. Indeed, 
he has no class at all, since only what is of general purport really exists in a 
civic community, and can be established and recognized. As he has no 
class, he has not the more universal life characteristic of the class. In the 
corporation the assistance received by poverty loses its lawless character, 
and the humiliation wrongly associated with it. The opulent, by performing 


their duty to their associates, lose their pride, and cease to stir up envy in 
others. Integrity receives its due honour and recognition. 

254. The corporation sets a limit to the so-called natural right to make 
acquisitions by the exercise of any skill, only so far as the limit is a rational 
one. This right is thus freed from mere opinion and random influences, and 
from danger to itself and others. In this way it wins recognition and an 
assured place, and is exalted to the level of a conscious effort to attain a 
common purpose. 

255. As the family was the first, so the corporation, grounded upon the 
civic community, constitutes the second ethical root or basis of the state. 
The family contains the elements of subjective particularity and objective 
universality in substantive unity. Then, in the civic community, these 
elements are in the first instance dissociated and become on the one side a 
particularity of want and satisfaction, which is turned back into itself, and 
on the other side abstract legal universality. The corporation joins these two 
in an internal way, so that particular wellbeing exists and is realized as a 
right. Note. Sanctity in the marriage tie and honour in the corporation are 
the points which the disorganizing forces of the civic community assail. 
Addition. In modern times the corporation has been superseded, with the 
intention that the individual should care for himself. Grant that the intention 
is wise, yet the obligation of the individual to procure his own livelihood is 
not by the corporation altered. In our modern states the citizens participate 
only slightly in the general business. It is, however, needful to provide the 
ethical man with a universal activity, one above his private ends. This 
universal, with which the modern state does not always supply him, is given 
by the corporation. We have already seen that the individual, while 
maintaining himself in the civic community, acts also for others. But this 
unconscious necessity is not enough. It is in the corporation that a conscious 
and reflective ethical reality is first reached. The superintendence of the 


state is higher, it is true, and must be given an upper place; otherwise the 
corporation would become fossilized; it would waste itself upon itself, and 
be reduced to the level of a wretched club. But the corporation is not in its 
absolute nature a secret society, but rather the socializing of a trade, which 
without it would stand in isolation. It takes the trade up into a circle, in 
which it secures strength and honour. 

256. The limited and finite end of the corporation has its truth in the 
absolutely universal end and the absolute actuality of this end. This 
actualized end is also the truth of the division involved in the external 
system of police, which is merely a relative identity of the divided elements. 
Thus, the sphere of the civic community passes into the state. Note. City 
and country are the two as yet ideal constituents, out of which the state 
proceeds. The city is the seat of the civic society, and of the reflection 
which goes into itself and causes separation. The country is the seat of the 
ethical, which rests upon nature. The one comprises the individuals, who 
gain their livelihood by virtue of their relation to other persons possessed of 
rights. The other comprises the family. The state is the true meaning and 
ground of both. The development of simple ethical observance into the 
dismemberment marking the civic community, and then forward into the 
state, which is shown to be the true foundation of these more abstract 
phases, is the only scientific proof of the conception of the state. Although 
in the course of the scientific exposition the state has the appearance of a 
result, it is in reality the true foundation and cause. This appearance and its 
process are provisional, and must now be replaced by the state in its direct 
existence. In actual fact the state is in general primary. Within it the family 
grows into the civic community, the idea of the state being that which 
sunders itself into these two elements. In the development of the civic 
community the ethical substance reaches its infinite form, which contains 


the following elements: — (1) infinite differentiation even to the point at 


which consciousness as it is in itself exists for itself, and (2) the form of 
universality, which in civilization is the form of thought, that form by which 
spirit is itself in its laws and institutions. They are its thought will, and it 
and they together become objective and real in an organic whole. 


Third Section: The State. 
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257. THE STATE is the realized ethical idea or ethical spirit. It is the will 
which manifests itself, makes itself clear and visible, substantiates itself. It 
is the will which thinks and knows itself, and carries out what it knows, and 
in so far as it knows. The state finds in ethical custom its direct and 
unreflected existence, and its indirect and reflected existence in the self- 
consciousness of the individual and in his knowledge and activity. Self- 
consciousness in the form of social disposition has its substantive freedom 
in the state, as the essence, purpose, and product of its activity. Note. The 
Penates are the inner and lower order of gods; the spirit of a nation, Athene, 
is the divinity which knows and wills itself. Piety is feeling, or ethical 
behaviour in the form of feeling; political virtue is the willing of the 
thought-out end, which exists absolutely. 

258. The state, which is the realized substantive will, having its reality in 
the particular self- consciousness raised to the plane of the universal, is 
absolutely rational. This substantive unity is its own motive and absolute 
end. In this end freedom attains its highest right. This en4 has the highest 
right over the individual, whose highest duty in turn is to be a member of 
the state. Note. Were the state to be considered as exchangeable with the 
Civic society, and were its decisive features to be regarded as the security 
and protection of property and personal freedom, the interest of the 
individual as such would be the ultimate purpose of the social union. It 
would then be at one’s option to be a member of the state. But the state has 
a totally different relation to the individual. It is the objective spirit, and he 
has his truth, real existence, and ethical status only in being a member of it. 
Union, as such, is itself the true content and end, since the individual is 


intended to pass a universal life. His particular satisfactions, activities, and 
way of life have in this authenticated substantive principle their origin and 
result. Rationality, viewed abstractly, consists in the thorough unity of 
universality and individuality. Taken concretely, and from the standpoint of 
the content, it is the unity of objective freedom with subjective freedom, of 
the general substantive will with the individual consciousness and the 
individual will seeking particular ends. From the standpoint of the form it 
consists in action determined by thought-out or universal laws and 
principles; — This idea is the absolutely eternal and necessary being of 
spirit. The idea of the state is not concerned with the historical origin of 
either the state in general or of any particular state with its special rights and 
characters. Hence, it is indifferent whether the state arose out of the 
patriarchal condition, out of fear or confidence, or out of the corporation. It 
does not care whether the basis of state rights is declared to be in the divine, 
or in positive right, or contract, or custom. When we are dealing simply 
with the science of the state, these things are mere appearances, and belong 
to history. The causes or grounds of the authority of an actual state, in so far 
as they are required at all, must be derived from the forms of right, which 
have validity in the state. Philosophic investigation deals with only the inner 
side of all this, the thought conception. To Rousseau is to be ascribed the 
merit of discovering and presenting a principle, which comes up to the 
standard of the thought, and is indeed thinking itself, not only in its form, 
such as would be a social impulse or divine authority, but in its very 
essence. This principle of Rousseau is will. But he conceives of the will 
only in the limited form of the individual will, as did also Fichte afterwards, 
and regards the universal will not as the absolutely reasonable will, but only 
as the common will, proceeding out of the individual will as conscious. 
Thus the union of individuals in a state becomes a contract, which is based 
upon caprice, opinion, and optional, explicit consent. Out of this view the 


understanding deduces consequences, which destroy the absolutely divine, 
and its absolute authority and majesty. Hence, when these abstractions 
attained to power, there was enacted the most tremendous spectacle which 
the human race has ever witnessed. All the usages and institutions of a great 
state were swept away. It was then proposed to begin over again, starting 
from the thought, and as the basis of the state to will only what was judged 
to be rational. But as the undertaking was begun with abstractions void of 
all ideas, it ended in scenes of tragic cruelty and horror. As against the 
principle of the individual will we must bear in mind the fundamental 
conception that the objective will is in itself rational in its very conception, 
whether or not it be known by the individual or willed as an object of his 
good pleasure. We must also keep in mind that the opposite principle, the 
subjectivity of freedom, 1.e., such knowing and willing as are retained in 
that principle, contains only one, and that a one-sided factor of the idea of 
the reasonable will. The will is reasonable only if it is so both in itself and 
when it is actualized. The other contrary of the thought, which apprehends 
the state as an embodiment of reason, is the theory which takes such 
external appearances as the accidents of distress, need, protection, strength, 
and wealth, for the substance of the state, when they are mere elements of 
its historical development. Moreover, it is in unique and isolated individuals 
that the principle of knowledge is here said to be found, not however in 
their thought, but in the attributes of their merely empirical personalities, 
such as strength or weakness, wealth or poverty. The freak of disregarding 
is absolutely infinite and reasonable in the state and of banishing thought 
from the constitution of the state’s inner nature has never appeared so 
undisguisedly as in Mr. v. Haller’s “Restauration der Staatswissenschaft.” In 
all genuine attempts to reach the real nature of the state, though the 
principles adduced be ever so one-sided and superficial, there is yet implied 
that rightly to conceive of the state is to attain to thoughts and universal 


characters. But in the book alluded to, the author not only consciously 
renounces both the rational content, which is the state, and the form of 
thought, but passionately inveighs against them. One of what he himself 
calls the far-reaching effects of his work is due to the circumstance that in 
his inquiry he knew how to fasten the whole into one piece without the help 
of thought. Hence, he says, are absent the confusion and disturbance, which 
arise when into a discussion of the contingent is foisted a suggestion about 
the substantive, and into a discussion of the empirical and external is 
injected a reminder of the universal and rational. Hence, when engaged with 
the inadequate and imperfect he is not continually reminding his readers of 
what is higher and infinite. Yet even this method of inquiry has 
consequences. Since the fortuitous is taken as the essence of the state, and 
not the substantive, there results from the absence of thought an 
incoherence, which jogs on without looking back, and finds itself quite at 
home in the very opposite of what it had commended a moment before.11 
Addition. The state as a completed reality is the ethical whole and the 
actualization of freedom. It is the absolute purpose of reason that freedom 
should be actualized. The state is the spirit, which abides in the and there 
realizes itself consciously; while in nature it is realized only as the other of 
itself or the sleeping spirit. Only when it is present in consciousness, 
knowing itself as an existing object, is it the state. In thinking of freedom 
we must not take our departure from individuality or the individual’s self- 
consciousness, but from the essence of self- consciousness. Let man be 
aware of it or not, this essence realizes itself as an independent power, in 
which particular persons are only phases. The state is the march of God in 
the world; its ground or cause is the power of reason realizing itself as will. 
When thinking of the idea of the state, we must not have in our mind any 
particular state, or particular institution, but must rather contemplate the 
idea, this actual God, by itself. Although a state may be declared to violate 


right principles and to be defective in various ways, it always contains the 
essential moments of its existence, if, that is to say, it belongs to the full 
formed states of our own time. But as it is more easy to detect short- 
comings than to grasp the positive meaning, one easily falls into the mistake 
of dwelling so much upon special aspects of the state as to overlook its 
inner organic being. The state is not a work of art. It is in the world, in the 
sphere of caprice, accident, and error. Evil behaviour can doubtless 
disfigure it in many ways, but the ugliest man, the criminal, the invalid, the 
cripple, are living men. The positive thing, the life, is present in spite of 
defects, and it is with this affirmative that we have here to deal. 

259. (a) The idea of the state has direct actuality in the individual state. 
It, as a self-referring organism, is the constitution or internal state 
organization or polity. (b) It passes over into a relation of the individual 
state to other states. This is its external organization or polity. (c) As 
universal idea, or kind, or species, it has absolute authority over individual 
states. This is the spirit which gives itself reality in the process of world- 
history. Addition. The state as an actual thing is pre-eminently individual, 
and, what is more, particular. Individuality as distinguished from 
particularity is an element of the idea of the state itself, while particularity 
belongs to history. Any two states, as such, are independent of each other. 
Any relation between the two must be external. A third must therefore stand 
above and unite them. Now this third is the spirit, which gives itself reality 
in world-history, and constitutes itself absolute judge over states. Several 
states indeed might form an alliance and pass judgment upon others, or 
interstate relations may arise of the nature of the Holy Alliance. But these 
things are always relative and limited, as was the everlasting peace. The 
sole, absolute judge, which always avails against the particular, is the self- 
caused self-existing spirit, which presents itself as the universal and 
efficient leaven of world-history. 


A. Internal Polity. 
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260. THE STATE is the embodiment of concrete freedom. In this concrete 
freedom, personal individuality and its particular interests, as found in the 
family and civic community, have their complete development. In this 
concrete freedom, too, the rights of personal individuality receive adequate 
recognition. These interests and rights pass partly of their own accord into 
the interest of the universal. Partly, also, do the individuals recognize by 
their own knowledge and will the universal as their own substantive spirit, 
and work for it as their own end. Hence, neither is the universal completed 
without the assistance of the particular interest, knowledge, and will, nor, on 
the other hand, do individuals, as private persons, live merely for their own 
special concern. They regard the general end, and are in all their activities 
conscious of this end. The modern state has enormous strength and depth, in 
that it allows the principle of subjectivity to complete itself to an 
independent extreme of personal particularity, and yet at the same time 
brings it back into the substantive unity, and thus preserves particularity in 
the principle of the state. Addition. The peculiarity of the idea of the 
modern state is that it is the embodiment of freedom, not according to 
subjective liking, but to the conception of the will, the will, that is, in its 
universal and divine character. Incomplete states are they, in which this idea 
is still only a germ, whose particular phases are not permitted to mature into 
self dependence. In the republics of classical antiquity universality, it is 
true, is to be found. But in those ages particularity had not as yet been 
released from its fetters, and led back to universality or the universal 
purpose of the whole. The essence of the modern state binds together the 
universal and the full freedom of particularity, including the welfare of 


individuals. It insists that the interests of the family and civic community 
shall link themselves to the state, and yet is aware that the universal purpose 
can make no advance without the private knowledge and will of a 
particularity, which must adhere to its right. The universal must be actively 
furthered, but, on the other side, subjectivity must be wholly and vitally 
developed. Only when both elements are present in force is the state to be 
regarded as articulate and truly organized. 

261. In contrast with the spheres of private right and private good, of the 
family and of the civic community, the state is on one of its sides an 
external necessity. It is thus a higher authority, in regard to which the laws 
and interests of the family and community are subject and dependent. On 
the other side, however, the state is the indwelling end of these things, and 
is strong in its union of the universal end with the particular interests of 
individuals. Thus, just so far as people have duties to fulfil towards it, they 
have also rights (§155). Note. We have already noticed (§3, note) that 
Montesquieu in his famous work, “The Spirit of the Laws,” has kept before 
his mind, and sought to prove in detail, the thought that the laws, especially 
those of private right, are dependent upon the character of the state. He has 
maintained the philosophic view that the part is to be regarded only in 
relation to the whole. Duty is, in the first instance, a relation to something, 
which is for me a substantial and self- subsisting universal. Right, on the 
other hand, is in general some embodiment of this substantive reality, and 
hence brings to the front its particular side and my particular freedom. 
These two things, treated formally, appear as deputed to different phases or 
persons. But the state as ethical, implying thorough interpenetration of the 
substantive and the particular, brings into light the fact that my obligation to 
the substantive reality is at the same time the realization of my particular 
freedom. In the state, duty and right are bound together in one and the same 
reference. But because in the state the elements of right and duty attain their 


peculiar shape and reality, the difference between them once more becomes 
manifest. While they are identical in themselves or formally, they differ in 
content. In private right and morals the necessity inherent in the relation 
fails to be realized. The abstract equality of content is alone brought 
forward. In this abstract region what is right for one is right for another, and 
what is one man’s duty is also another man’s duty. This absolute identity of 
right and duty occurs, when transferred to the content, simply as equality. 
This content, which is now to rank as the complete universal and sole 
principle of duty and right, is the personal freedom of men. Hence, slaves 
have no duties, because they have no rights, and vice versa, religious duties, 
of course, falling outside of this discussion. But when we turn from abstract 
identity to the concrete idea, the idea which develops itself within itself, 
right and duty are distinguished, and at once become different in content. In 
the family, for example, the rights of the son are not the same in content as 
his duties towards his father, nor are the rights of the citizen the same in 
content as his duties to his prince or government. The conception of the 
union of duty and right is one of the most important features of states, and 
to it is due their internal strength. — The abstract treatment of duty insists 
upon casting aside and banishing the particular interest as something 
unessential and even unworthy. But the concrete method, or the idea, 
exhibits particularity as essential, and the satisfaction of the particular as a 
sheer necessity. In carrying out his duty the individual must in some way or 
other discover his own interest, his own satisfaction and recompense. A 
right must accrue to him out of his relation to the state, and by this right the 
universal concern becomes his own private concern. The particular interest 
shall in truth be neither set aside nor suppressed, but be placed in open 
concord with the universal. In this concord both particular and universal are 
inclosed. The individual, who from the point of view of his duties is a 
subject, finds, in fulfilling his civic duties, protection of person and 


property, satisfaction of his real self, and the consciousness and self-respect 
implied in his being a member of this whole. Since the citizen discharges 
his duty as a performance and business for the state, the state is permanently 
preserved. Viewed from the plane of abstraction, on the other hand, the 
interest of the universal would be satisfied, if the contracts and business, 
which it demands of him, are by him fulfilled simply as duties. Addition. 
Everything depends on the union of universality and particularity in the 
state. In the ancient states the subjective end was out-and-out one with the 
volition of the state. In modern times, on the contrary, we demand an 
individual view, and individual will and conscience. Of these things the 
ancients had none in the same sense. For them the final thing was the will of 
the state. While in Asiatic despotisms the individual had no inner nature, 
and no self-justification, in the modern world man’s inner self 1s honoured. 
The conjunction of duty and right has the twofold aspect that what the state 
demands as duty should forthwith be the right of individuality, since the 
state’s demand is nothing other than the organization of the conception of 
freedom The prevailing characters of the individual will are by the state 
brought into objective reality, and in this way first attain to their truth and 
realization. The state is the sole and essential condition of the attainment of 
the particular end and good. 

262. The actual idea, the spirit, divides itself, as we have said, into the 
two ideal spheres of its conception, the family and the civic community. It 
descends into its two ideal and finite spheres, that it may out of them 
become actually infinite and real. Hence, spirit distributes to individuals as 
a mass the material of its finite realization in these spheres, in such a way 
that the portion of the individual has the appearance of being occasioned by 
his circumstances, caprice, and private choice (§185, and note). Addition. In 
the Platonic state subjective freedom has not as yet any place, since in it the 
rulers assigned to individuals their occupations. In many oriental states 


occupation depends upon birth. But subjective freedom, which must be 
respected, demands free choice for individuals. 

263. In these two spheres, in which the elements of spirit, individuality, 
and particularity, have in one their direct and in the other their reflected 
reality, spirit is their objective universality in the form of appearance. It is 
the power of the rational in the region of necessity (§184), and becomes the 
institutions, which have already been passed in review. Addition. The state, 
as spirit, divides itself according to the particular determining attributes of 
its conception, in order to exist in its own way. “We may adduce an 
illustration out of the region of nature. The nerve-system is especially the 
sensitive system; it is the abstract element which aims, so to speak, to exist 
by itself, and in this existence to have its own identity. Now feeling, when 
analyzed, furnishes two separate sides, dividing itself so that the differences 
appear as complete systems. On one side is the abstract sense of feeling, 
which withdraws by itself; it is the smothered movement going on 
internally in reproduction, internal self-nourishment, assimilation, and 
digestion. On the other hand this withdrawal into oneself has over against 
itself the element of difference, or the movement outwards; and this 
outward movement of feeling is irritability. These two form a system of 
their own, and there are lower orders of animals, in which this system alone 
is developed, being without that unity of feeling which marks the complete 
soul. If we compare these facts of nature with the facts of spirit, we may 
place together family and sensibility on the one side, civic community and 
irritability on the other. The third is the state, corresponding to the actual 
nervous system as an internally organized whole. But it is a living unity 
only in so far as both elements, the family and the civic community, are 
developed within it. The laws which govern these two are the institutions of 
the rational; it makes its appearance in them. The foundation and final truth 
of these institutions is the spirit, which is their universal purpose and 


conscious object. The family is, indeed, also ethical, but its purpose is not a 
conscious one. In the civic community, on the other hand, separation is the 
definitive feature. 

264. The individuals of a multitude are spiritual beings, and have a 
twofold character. In them is the extreme of the independently conscious 
and willing individuality, and also the extreme of the universality, which 
knows and wills what is substantive. They obtain the rights of both these 
aspects, only in so far as they themselves are actual, both as private persons 
and as persons substantive. One right they have directly in the family, the 
other in the civic community. In these two institutions, which implicitly 
universalize all particular interests, individuals have their real self- 
conscious existence. And in the corporation they provide for these 
particular interests a wider scope, and an activity directed to a universal 
end. 

265. These institutions comprise in detail the constitution, that is, the 
developed and actualized rationality. They are the steadfast basis of the 
state, determining the temper of individuals towards the state, and their 
confidence in it. They are, moreover, the foundation- stones of public 
freedom, because in them particular freedom, becomes realized in a rational 
form. They thus involve an intrinsic union of freedom and necessity. 
Addition. It has been already remarked that both the sanctity of marriage, 
and also the institutions, in which the ethical character of the civic 
community makes its appearance, constitute the stability of the whole. The 
universal is the concern of every particular person. Everything depends on 
the law of reason being thoroughly incorporated with the law of particular 
freedom. My particular end thus becomes identical with the universal. In 
any other case the state is a mere castle in the air. In the general self- 
consciousness of individuals the state is actual, and in the identity of 
particularity and universality it has its stability. It has often been said that 


the end of the state is the happiness of the citizens. That is indeed true. If it 
is not well with them, if their subjective aim is not satisfied, if they find that 
the state as such is not the medium through which comes their satisfaction, 
the state stands upon an insecure footing. 

266. But spirit is realized and becomes its own object, not only as this 
necessity and as a kingdom of appearances, but as their ideality or inner 
being. Substantive universality is thus an object and end for itself, and 
necessity assumes the form of freedom. 

267. By the necessity, which lies within this ideality, is meant the 
development of the idea within itself. As subjective substantiality the idea is 
a political temper of mind, and in distinction from this it, as objective, is the 
organism of the state, 1.e., the strictly political state, and its constitution. 
Addition. The unity of the freedom, which knows and wills itself, exists in 
the first instance as necessity. Here the substantive is found as the 
subjective existence of individuals. But there is a second necessity, and that 
is the organism. In this case spirit is a process within itself, makes within 
itself distinctions, divides itself into organic members, through which it 
passes in living circulation. 

268. Political disposition, or, in general terms, patriotism, may be 
defined as the assurance which stands on truth, and the will which has 
become a custom. Mere subjective assurance does not proceed out of truth, 
and is only opinion. Genuine patriotism is simply a result of the institutions 
which subsist in the state as in the actuality of reason. Hence, patriotic 
feeling is operative in the act, which is in accord with these institutions. 
Political sentiment is, in general, a confidence, which may pass over into a 
more or less intelligent insight; it is a consciousness that ray substantive and 
particular interest is contained and preserved in the interest and end of 
another, here the state, in its relation to me, the individual. Wherefore the 


state is for me forthwith not another, and I in this consciousness am free. 


Note. By patriotic feeling is frequently understood merely a readiness to 
submit to exceptional sacrifices or do exceptional acts. But in reality it is 
the sentiment which arises in ordinary circumstances and ways of life, and 
is wont to regard the commonweal as its substantive basis and end. This 
consciousness is kept intact in the routine of life, and upon it the readiness 
to submit to exceptional effort is based. But as men would rather be 
magnanimous than merely right, they easily persuade themselves that they 
possess this extraordinary patriotism, in order to spare themselves the 
burden of the true sentiment, and to excuse the lack of it. If this feeling be 
regarded as something, which provides its own beginning, and can proceed 
out of subjective imaginations and thoughts, it is con. founded with mere 
opinion, and in that case is devoid of its true basis in objective reality. 
Addition. Uneducated men delight in surface-reasonings and faultfindings. 
Fault-finding is an easy matter but hard is it to know the good and its inner 
necessity. Education always begins with fault-finding, but when full and 
complete sees in everything the positive. In the case of religion one may say 
off-hand that this or that is superstition, but it 1s infinitely harder to 
conceive of the truth involved in it. Political sentiment, as a mere 
appearance, is also to be distinguished from what men truly will. They will 
in fact the real matter, but they holdfast to bits, and delight in the vanity of 
making improvements. Men trust in the stability of the state, and suppose 
that in it only the particular interest can come into being. But. custom 
makes invisible that upon which our whole existence turns. If any one goes 
safe through the streets at night, it does not occur to him that it could be 
otherwise. The habit of feeling secure has become a second nature, and we 
do not reflect that it is first brought about by the agency of special 
institutions. Often it is imagined that force holds the state together, but the 
binding cord is nothing else than the deep-seated feeling of order, which is 
possessed by all. 


269. Political disposition is given definite content by the different phases 
of the organism of the state. This organism is the development of the idea 
into its differences, which are objectively actualized. These differences are 
the different functions, affairs, and activities of state. By means of them the 
universal uninterruptedly produces itself, by a process which is a necessary 
one, since these various offices proceed from the nature of the conception, 
The universal is, however, none the less self-contained, since it is already 
presupposed in its own productive process. This organism is the political 
constitution. Addition. The state is an organism or the development of the 
idea into its differences. These different sides are the different functions, 
affairs and activities of state by means of which the universal unceasingly 
produces itself by a necessary process. At the same time it is self- 
contained, since it is presupposed in its own productive activity. This 
organism is the political constitution. It proceeds eternally out of the state, 
just as the state in turn is self-contained by means of the constitution. If 
these two things fall apart, and make the different aspects independent, the 
unity produced by the constitution is no longer established. The true relation 
is illustrated by the fable of the belly and the limbs. Although the parts of an 
organism do not constitute an identity, yet it is of such a nature that, if one 
of its parts makes itself independent, all must be harmed. We cannot by 
means of predicates, propositions, etc., reach any right, estimate of the state, 
which should be apprehended as an organism. It is much the same with the 
state as with the nature of God, who cannot be through predicates 
conceived, whose life rather is within itself and must be perceived. 

270. (1) The abstract actuality or substantiality of the state consists in 
this, that the end pursued by the state is the general interest, which, being 
the substance of all particular interests, includes the preservation of them 
also. (2) But the actuality of the state is also the necessity of the state, since 
it breaks up into the various distinctions of state-activity, which are implied 


in the conception. By means of the state’s substantiality these distinctions 
become real and tangible as the different public offices. (3) This 
substantiality, when thoroughly permeated by education, is the spirit which 
knows and wills itself. Hence, what the state wills it knows, and knows it in 
its universality as that which is thought out. The state works and acts in 
obedience to conscious ends, known principles and laws, which are not 
merely implied, but expressly before its consciousness. So, too, it works 
with a definite knowledge of all the actual circumstances and relations, to 
which the acts refer. Note. We must here touch upon the relation of the state 
to religion. In modern times it is often repeated that religion is the 
foundation of the state, and accompanying this assertion is the dogmatic 
claim that outside of religion nothing remains to political science. Now, no 
assertion can be more confusing. Indeed, it exalts confusion to the place of 
an essential element in the constitution of the state, and of a necessary form 
of knowledge. In the first place it may seem suspicious that religion is 
principally commended and resorted to in times of public distress, 
disturbance, and oppression; it is thought to furnish consolation against 
wrong, and the hope of compensation in the case of loss. A proof of 
religious feeling is considered to be indifference to worldly affairs and to 
the course and tenor of actual life. But the state is the spirit, as it abides in 
the world. To refer people to religion is far from calculated to exalt the 
interest and business of the state into a really earnest purpose. On the 
contrary, state concerns are held to be a matter of pure caprice, and are 
therefore rejected. The ground for this step is that in the state only the 
purposes of passion and unlawful power prevail, or that religion, when 
taken by itself, is sufficient to control and decide what is right. It would 
surely be regarded as a bitter jest if those who were oppressed by any 
despotism were referred to the consolations of religion; nor is it to be 
forgotten that religion may assume the form of a galling superstition, 


involving the most abject servitude, and the degradation of man below the 
level of the brute. Amongst the Egyptians and Hindoos animals are revered 
as higher creatures than man. Such a fact leads us to observe that we cannot 
speak of religion in general, and that when it assumes certain forms security 
must be found against it in some power which will guarantee the rights of 
reason and self-consciousness. But the ultimate judgment upon the 
connection of religion with the state is obtained only when we go back to 
their conception. Religion has as its content absolute truth, and, therefore, 
also the highest kind of feeling. Religion, as intuition, feeling, or 
imaginative thought, the object of whose activity is God, the unlimited basis 
and cause of all things, advances the claim that everything should be 
apprehended in reference to it, and in it should receive its confirmation, 
justification, and certitude. By this relation state and laws, as well as duties, 
attain for consciousness to their highest verification and most binding 
power, since they, as a determinate reality, pass up into and rest upon a 
higher sphere. (See “Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences.”) For 
this reason in all the changes and chances of life religion preserves the 
consciousness of the unchanging and of the highest freedom and 
contentment.[12 Religion, so interpreted, is the foundation of the ethical 
system, and contains the nature of the state as the divine will; yet it is only 
the foundation. This is the point at which state and religion separate. The 
state is the divine will as a present spirit, which unfolds itself in the actual 
shape of an organized world. They who adhere to the form of religion, as 
opposed to the state, conduct themselves like persons who in knowledge 
think that they are right when they cling to a mere abstract essence and 
never proceed to reality, or like those who will only the abstract good, and 
arbitrarily postpone deciding what in fact is good ($140, note). Religion is 
the relation to the absolute in the form of feeling, imagination, faith; and 
within its all-embracing circumference everything is merely accidental and 


transient. If this form is obstinately maintained to be the only real and valid 
determination for the state, the state, as an organization developed into 
stable differences, laws, and regulations, is handed over as booty to 
feebleness, uncertainty, and disorder. By enveloping everything definite this 
vague form becomes a subjective principle. In contrast with it, ‘the laws, 
instead of having validity and self-subsistence as the objective and 
universal, are counted as something merely negative. There result the 
following practical maxims: “The righteous man is not subject to law; only 
be pious and you may do what you please; you may yield to your own 
arbitrary will and passion, and direct those, who suffer harm by your acts, to 
the comfort and hope of religion, or you may brand them as irreligious.” 
But this negative relation sometimes refuses to remain merely an inner 
sentiment, and makes itself felt in external reality. There then arises the 
form of religious fanaticism, which, like political fanaticism, regards all 
state-management and lawful order as restrictive barriers, and discards them 
as unsuited to the inner life and infinitude of feeling. It banishes private 
property, marriage, and the relations and tasks of the civic community, as 
unworthy of love and of the freedom of feeling. But since in daily walk and 
action decision must be made, then here, as is always the case with the 
subjective will, whose subjectivity is aware of itself as absolute (§140), the 
decision proceeds from subjective picture-thinking, that is, from opinion 
and arbitrary inclination. In opposition to that kind of truth which wraps 
itself up in the subjectivity of feeling and imagination, the real truth consists 
in the tremendous transition of the inner into the outer, of the visions of 
reason into reality. By this process the whole of world-history has been 
wrought out, and civilized man has at length won the actuality and the 
consciousness of a reasonable political life. There are those who, as they 
say, seek the Lord, and in their untutored opinion assure themselves of 
possessing all things directly. They make no effort to raise their subjective 


experience into a knowledge of the truth and a consciousness of objective 
right and duty. From such persons can proceed nothing except abomination 
and folly, and the demolition of all ethical relations. These consequences 
are inevitable, if religious sentiment holds exclusively to its form, and turns 
against reality and the truth, which is present in the form of the universal, 
that is, of the laws. Still, this sentiment may not invade reality. On the 
contrary, it may retain its merely negative character, thus remaining 
something internal, suiting itself to the laws and affairs of state, and 
acquiescing either with sighs or with scorn and wishing. It is not strength, 
but weakness, which has in our times made religiosity a polemic kind of 
piety, be it conjoined with a true need, or with nothing but discontented 
vanity. Instead of moulding one’s opinion through study, and subjecting 
one’s will to discipline, and thus exalting it to free obedience, it 1s much the 
cheaper plan to take a less arduous course. We renounce all knowledge of 
objective truth, treasure up a feeling of oppression and pride, and claim to 
possess beforehand all the holiness requisite for discerning the laws and 
institutions of state, for prejudging them, and specifying what their nature 
ought to be. The ground for this behaviour is that everything issues from the 
pious heart unquestionably and infallibly. Thus, as intentions and assertions 
go to religion for their support, neither by exposing their shallowness nor 
their erroneousness is it possible to prevail against them. In so far as 
religion is of a true sort, not displaying a negative and hostile spirit towards 
the state, but rather recognizing and supporting it, it has its own special 
place and station. Public worship consists in acts and doctrine; it needs 
possessions and property, and likewise individuals devoted to the service of 
the congregation. Out of this arises between church and state a relation, 
which it is not difficult to define. It is in the nature of the case that the state 
fulfils a duty by giving assistance and protection to the religious ends of a 
congregation. More than that, since to the deepest religious feeling there is 


present the state as a whole, it may fairly be demanded by the state that 
every individual should connect himself with some congregation. Of 
course, with its special character, depending on inner imaginative thinking, 
the state cannot interfere. When well organized and strong, the state can 
afford to be liberal in this matter, and may overlook small details affecting 
itself. It may even give room within itself to congregations, whose creed 
prevents them from recognizing any direct duties to it. But this concession 
must depend upon the numerical strength of the sects in question. The 
members of these religious bodies the state is content to leave to the laws of 
the civic community, and to accept a passive fulfilment of their direct duties 
to it by means of substitutes.13 So far as the ecclesiastical body owns 
property, performs overt acts of worship, and maintains individuals for this 
service, it leaves the inner realm and enters that of the world. Hence it 
places itself directly under the jurisdiction of the state. The oath, ethical 
observances generally, as well as marriage, all carry with them the inner 
reconstruction and elevation of that disposition of mind which finds in 
religion its deepest confirmation. Since ethical relations are essentially 
relations of actual rationality, the rights of these relations are the first to be 
maintained in reality, and to them is added ecclesiastical confirmation, 
simply as their inner and more abstract side. As to other forms of 
ecclesiastical communion, such as doctrine, the internal is more important 
than the external. The same is true of overt acts of worship and kindred 
matters, whose legal side appears as independent, and belongs to the state. 
The ministers and property of churches, it is true, are exempt from the 
power and jurisdiction of the state. Churches have also assumed jurisdiction 
over worldly persons in all matters involving the co-operation of religion, 
such as divorce and the administration of the oath. In all affairs bearing the 
aspects of both church and state, the political side, owing to its nature, is ill- 
defined. This is observable even in relation to acts which are wholly civic 


($234). In so far as individuals, assembling for religious worship, have 
formed themselves into a congregation or corporation, they come under the 
supervision of the superior officers of state. Doctrine has its province in 
conscience, and is founded upon the right of the subjective freedom of self- 
consciousness. This is the inner region, which as such does not come within 
the sphere of the state. However, the state also has a doctrine, in which its 
regulations, and whatever in right, in the constitution, etc., is valid 
generally, exist essentially in the form of thought, as law. And as the state is 
not a mechanism, but the reasonable life of self-conscious freedom and the 
system of the ethical world, so sentiment or feeling for it, and the conscious 
expression) of this feeling in the form of principles, are an essential element 
in the actual state. Then, again, the doctrine of the church is not merely the 
edict of conscience, but in the form of doctrine is rather an outward 
expression, and that, too, regarding a content, which has the most intimate 
connection with ethical principles and the laws, and directly concern them. 
Here also church and state meet either harmoniously or in opposition. The 
difference between the two realms may be driven by the church to extreme 
antagonism. It, containing as it does the absolute content of religion, may 
contemplate the spiritual element and therefore the ethical element also, as 
its own, and may regard the state as a mere mechanical scaffolding for 
unspiritual, external ends. It may esteem itself as the kingdom of God or at 
least as the way to it and its forecourt, and the state as the kingdom of this 
world, the sphere of the transient and finite. It may count itself as end for 
itself, and the state as merely a means. United with such a presumptuous 
attitude is the demand of the church that the state should let it have its own 
way, and should show to its doctrines unreserved respect, simply because 
they are doctrines, no matter what the substance of them may be. The 
reason advanced by the church is that the formation of doctrine is 
exclusively its function. Just as the church makes this claim on the wide 


ground that the spiritual has been entrusted solely to its keeping, science 
and knowledge generally may occupy a similar position. Like the church, 
they may fashion themselves into an independent, exclusive organization, 
and may with even greater justice look upon themselves as filling the place 
of the church. Hence would be asked for science also independence of the 
state; the state would be only a means for it, while 1t would be its own end. 
In this connection it is unimportant whether the individuals and 
representatives, who minister to the congregation, have gone the length of 
secluding themselves, leaving only the congregations at large in subjection 
to the state, or whether they abide in the state, and withdraw only their 
church character. This general position, it may first of all be observed, 
coincides with the view that the state in its fundamentals takes into its 
protection and care the life, property, and free-will of every person, simply 
in so far as he does not injure the life, property, and free-will of any other 
The state is thus considered as answering simply to our needs. The higher 
spiritual element, absolute truth, is counted as subjective religiosity or 
theoretical science, and placed outside of the state. The state is merely the 
laity, and must be absolutely respectful. That which is peculiarly ethical 
falls beyond its reach. Now it is a matter of history that there have been 
barbaric times and circumstances, in which all high spiritual matters had 
their seat in the church, and the state was only a worldly rule of force, 
lawlessness, and passion. Abstract opposition was then the main principle 
of actuality ($358). But it is too blind and shallow a proceeding to consider 
this view as true and in accordance with the idea. The development of the 
idea has rather demonstrated that the spirit as free and rational is in itself 
ethical, that the true idea is actualized rationality, and that this rationality 
exists as the state. From this idea it is quite easy to infer that its ethical truth 
assumes for the thinking consciousness a content, which is worked up into 
the form of universality, and is realized as law. The state in general knows 


its own ends, recognizes them with a clear consciousness, and busies itself 
with them in accordance with fundamental principles. As before remarked, 
religion has truth for its universal object, but this content is merely given, 
and its fundamental principles are not recognized through thinking and 
conceptions. Thus the individual is under an obligation, which is grounded 
upon authority, and the testimony of his own spirit and heart, in which is 
contained the element of freedom, takes the form of faith and feeling. But it 
is philosophic insight, which clearly recognizes that church and state are not 
opposed to each other on the question of truth and rationality, but differ 
only in form. There were, it is true, and still are, churches, which have 
nothing more than a form of public worship; but there are others, which, 
though in them the form of worship is the main thing, have also doctrine 
and instruction. Whenever the church takes up the point of doctrine, and 
deals in its teaching with objective thought and the principles of the ethical 
and rational, it passes over into the province of the state. It pronounces 
authoritatively upon the ethical and right, upon the law and institutions, and 
its utterance is believed. In contrast with faith and the authority of the 
church, in contrast also with the subjective convictions which it requires, 
the state is that which knows. In its principles the content does not remain 
in the form of feeling and faith, but belongs to the formed thought. In so far 
as the self-caused and self-existing content makes its appearance in religion 
as a particular content, namely, in the form of doctrines peculiar to the 
church as a religious community, it does not fall within the scope of the 
state. In Protestantism, it may be said, there are no clergy who are 
considered to be the sole depositary of church doctrine, because in this form 
of religion there is no laity. Since ethical and political principles pass over 
into the realm of religion, and not only are established, but must be 
established, in reference to religion, the state is thus on the one hand 
furnished with religious confirmation. On the other hand there remains to 


the state the right and the form of self-conscious objective rationality, the 
right, that 1s, to maintain objective reason against the assertions, which have 
their source in the subjective form of truth, no matter what depth of 
certitude and authority surrounds them. Because the principle of the state’s 
form is universal, and hence essentially the thought, freedom of thought and 
scientific investigation issue from the state. It was a church that burnt 
Giordano Bruno, and forced Galileo, who advocated the Copernican 
system, to recant upon his knees. 

Hence science, also, has its place on the side of the state, as it has the 
same element of form as the state; its end is knowledge, and indeed thought 
out objective truth and rationality. Thought knowledge may, it is true, fall 
from science to mere opinion, and from principles to mere reasonings. 
Applying itself to ethical objects and the organization of the state, it may 
oppose their fundamental principles. This 1t may do with something of the 
same pretentious claims, as the church makes with regard to its peculiar 
belongings. It may rely upon mere opining, as if it were reason, and upon 
the right, advanced by subjective self-consciousness, to be in its opinion 
and conviction free. Already (§140, note) the principle of the subjectivity of 
knowledge has been examined, and only a single remark need now be 
added. On the one hand the state may treat with infinite indifference 
opinion, in so far as it is mere opinion, and has hence a mere subjective 
content. This opinion, let it plume itself to any extent it pleases, contains no 
true strength or force. The state is in the position of the painter, who in his 
work confines himself to the three ground colours, and may treat with 
indifference the school-wisdom which maintains that there are seven. But 
there is another side to the question. This opining of bad principles 
constitutes itself a universal fact and corrodes actuality. It is manifested as 
the formalism of unconditioned subjectivity, which would adopt as a basis 
the scientific starting-point, would exalt the state- academies to the 


presumptuous level of a church, and would then turn them against the state. 
In opposition to this proceeding the state must take under its protection 
objective truth and the principle of the ethical life; and on the other side, in 
opposition to the church, which claims unlimited and unconditional 
authority, the state has to uphold as a general thing the formal right of self- 
consciousness to its own insight, conviction, and thought of what shall be 
reckoned as objective truth. There may also be mentioned here the unity of 
state and church, a union which is much canvassed in modern times, and 
praised as the highest ideal. If the essential unity of these two 1s the unity of 
true principles with sentiment, it is also essential that along with this unity 
should come into specific existence the difference, which is in the form of 
their consciousness. In an oriental despotism there already exists the so 
frequently wished for unity of church and state. Yet in it the state is not 
present, at least not that self-conscious form of it, which is alone worthy of 
spirit and includes right, free ethical life and organic development. If the 
state is to have reality as the ethical self-conscious realization of spirit, it 
must be distinguished front the form of authority and faith. But this 
distinction arises only in so far as the ecclesiastical side is in itself divided 
into separate churches. Then only is the state seen to be superior to them, 
and wins and brings into existence the universality of thought as the 
principle of its form. To understand this we must know what universality 1s, 
not only in itself, but also in its existence. It is far from being a weakness or 
misfortune for the state that the church has been divided. Only through this 
division has the state been able to develop its true character, and become a 
self-conscious, rational, and ethical reality. This division was an event of 
the happiest augury, telling in behalf of the freedom and rationality of the 
church, and also in behalf of the freedom and rationality of thought. 
Addition. The state is real. Its reality consists in its realizing the interest of 
the whole in particular ends. Actuality is always the unity of universality 


and particularity. Universality exists piecemeal in particularity. Each side 
appears as if self-sufficient, although it is upheld and sustained only in the 
whole. In so far as this unity is absent, the thing is unrealized, even though 
existence may be predicated of it. A bad state is one which merely exists. A 
sick body also exists, but it has no true reality. A hand, which is cut off, still 
looks like a hand and exists, though it is not real. True reality is necessity. 
What is real is in itself necessary. Necessity consists in this, that the whole 
is broken up into the differences contained in the conception. Then, as so 
broken up, it furnishes a fast and enduring character, not that of the fossil, 
but of that which in giving itself up always begets itself anew. To the 
complete state essentially belong consciousness and thought. Hence the 
state knows what it wills, and knows it as something thought. Since 
consciousness has its seat only in the state, science has its place also there, 
and not in the church. In despite of that, much has in modern times been 
said to the effect that the state has sprung into existence out of religion. The 
state is the developed spirit, and exhibits its elements in the daylight of 
consciousness. Owing to the fact that what lies in the idea walks forth into 
visible being, the state appears to be something finite, whose province is of 
this world, while religion represents itself as the realm of the infinite. Thus, 
the state seems to be subordinate, needing, since the finite cannot subsist by 
itself, the basis of the church. As finite, it is thought to have no verification, 
and only in and through religion to become holy and appertain to the 
infinite. But this version of the matter is highly onesided. The state is 
certainly in its essence of the world and finite, having particular ends and 
functions. But its being worldly is only one side of it. Only to a perception, 
which is void of spirit, is the state merely finite. 

The state has a vital soul, and this vitalizing power is subjectivity, which 
both creates distinctions and yet preserves their unity. In the kingdom of 
religion there are also distinctions and finitudes. God is triune. Thus there 


are three determinations, whose unity alone is the spirit. If we would 
apprehend in a concrete way the divine nature, we do so only through 
distinctions. In the divine kingdom as in the worldly occur limits, and it is a 
one-sided view to say that the worldly spirit or the state is merely finite, for 
reality is nothing irrational. A bad state is indeed purely finite and worldly, 
but the rational state is in itself infinite. Secondly, it is said that the state 
must accept its justification from religion. The idea, as present in religion, is 
spirit in the inner condition of feeling, but this same idea it is which gives 
itself worldliness in the state, and procures for itself in consciousness and 
will an outward place and reality. If we say that the state must be grounded 
on religion, we mean only that the state must rest upon and proceed from 
rationality. But this sentence can be understood wrongly to mean that when 
the spirit of man is bound by a religion which 1s not free, he is most adroitly 
brought to political obedience. The Christian religion, however, is the 
religion of freedom. Yet even Christianity may be infected by superstition, 
and converted into an instrument of bondage. Thus, the doctrine that the 
state should be founded on religion is perverted, when it is interpreted to 
mean that individuals must have religion in order that their spirit, enchained 
by it, may be the more readily oppressed in the state. But if we mean that 
reverence should be felt for the state as the whole, of which individuals are 
the branches, this feeling flows most easily from philosophic insight into 
the nature of the state, although if that insight should be lacking, religious 
sentiment may lead to the same result. So the state may need religion and 
faith. It yet remains essentially distinguished from religion in that its 
commands are a legal duty, it being a matter of indifference in what spirit 
the duty is performed, while the empire of religion, on the contrary, is the 
internal. Just as the state, if it were to make such a claim as religion makes, 
would endanger the right of the inner mind, so the church degenerates into a 
tyrannical religion, if it acts as a state and imposes punishments. A third 


distinction, related to the foregoing, is that the content of religion is and 
remains veiled; feeling, sensibility, and fancy are the ground on which it is 
built, and on this ground everything has the form of subjectivity. The state, 
on the other hand, actualizes itself, and gives its phases a solid reality. If 
religiosity were to insist upon making itself good within the state, as it is 
wont to do in its own territory, it would overturn the political organization. 
Each several distinction has a broad and fair field in the state, while in 
religion everything is always referred to the totality. If this totality were to 
seize upon all the political relations, it would be fanaticism. It would be 
bent upon having the whole in every particular part, and could not 
accomplish its desire except by the destruction of the particular. Fanaticism 
will not allow particular differences to have their way. The expression, “The 
pious are subject to no law,” is nothing more than the decree of fanaticism. 
Piety, when it replaces the state, cannot tolerate that which is definitely 
constituted and destroys it. A kindred type of mind is shown by him who 
permits conscience or internality to judge, and does not decide on general 
grounds. This internality does not in its development proceed to principles, 
and gives itself no justification. If piety is counted as the reality of the state, 
all laws are cast to the winds, and subjective feeling legislates. This feeling 
may be nothing but caprice, and yet this cannot be ascertained except by its 
acts. But in so far as it becomes acts or commands, it assumes the shape of 
laws, and is directly opposed to subjective feeling. God, who is the object of 
this feeling, may also be regarded as a being who determines. But God is 
the universal idea, and is in feeling the undetermined, which is not mature 
enough to determine what actually exists in a developed form in the state. 
The fact that everything in the state is firm and secure is a bulwark against 
caprice and positive opinion. So religion, as such, ought not to rule. 

271. The political constitution is (1) the organization of the state and the 
process of its organic life in reference to its own self. In this process the 


state distinguishes within itself its elements, and unfolds them into self- 
subsistence. (2) It is a single, exclusive individuality, and as such is related 
to another. It turns its distinctive features towards foreign states, and in so 
doing establishes its self-subsisting distinctions within itself in their ideality. 
Addition. Just as irritability in the living organism is in one of its phases 
something internal, belonging to the organism, as such, so here also the 
reference to foreign states has a bearing upon what is within. The internal 
state as such is the civil power; the direction outwards is the military power, 
which, however, has a definite side within the state itself. To balance both 
phases is one of the chief matters of statesmanship. Sometimes the civil 
power has been wholly extinguished, and rests only upon the military 
power, as happened during the time of the Roman emperors and Praetorian 
Guards. Sometimes, as in modern days, the military power proceeds only 


out of the civil power, as when all citizens are bound to bear arms. 


I. Internal Constitution. 
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272. THE CONSTITUTION is rational in so far as the active working 
divisions of the state are in accord with the nature of the conception. This 
occurs when every one of its functions is in itself the totality, in the sense 
that it effectually contains the other elements. These elements, too, though 
expressing the distinctions of the conception, remain strictly within its 
ideality, and constitute one individual whole. Note. Concerning the 
constitution, as concerning reason itself, there has in modern times been an 
endless babble, which has in Germany been more insipid than anywhere 
else. With us there are those who have persuaded themselves that it is best 
even at the very threshold of government to understand before all other 
things what a constitution is. And they think that they have furnished 
invincible proof that religion and piety should be the basis of all their 
shallowness. It is small wonder if this prating has made for reasonable 
mortals the words reason, illumination, right, constitution, liberty, mere 
empty sounds, and men should have become ashamed to talk about a 
political constitution. At least as one effect of this superfluity, we may hope 
to see the conviction becoming general, that a philosophic acquaintance 
with such topics cannot proceed from mere reasonings, ends, grounds, and 
utilities, much less from feeling, love, and inspiration, but only out of the 
conception. It will be a fortunate thing, too, if those who maintain the divine 
to be inconceivable and an acquaintance with the truth to be wasted effort, 
were henceforth to refrain from breaking in upon the argument. What of 
undigested rhetoric and edification they manufacture out of these feelings 
can at least lay no claim to philosophic notice. Amongst current ideas must 
be mentioned, in connection with §269, that regarding the necessary 


division of the functions of the state. This is a most important feature, 
which, when taken in its true sense, is rightly regarded as the guarantee of 
public freedom. But of this those, who think to speak out of inspiration and 
love, neither know nor will know anything, for in it lies the element of 
determination through the way of reason. The principle of the separation of 
functions contains the essential element of difference, that is to say, of real 
rationality. But as apprehended by the abstract understanding it is false 
when it leads to the view that these several functions are absolutely 
independent, and it is onesided when it considers the relation of these 
functions to one another as negative and mutually limiting. In such a view 
each function in hostility to or fear of the others acts towards them as 
towards an evil. Each resolves to oppose the others, effecting by this 
opposition of forces a general balance, it may be, but not a living unity. But 
the internal self direction of the conception, and not any other purpose or 
utility, contains the absolute source of the different functions. On their 
account alone the political organization exists as intrinsically rational and as 
the image of eternal reason. From logic, though indeed not of the accepted 
kind, we know how the conception, and in a concrete way the idea, 
determine themselves of themselves, and thereby abstractly set up their 
phases of universality, particularity, and individuality. To take the negative 
as the point of departure, and set up as primary the willing of evil and 
consequent mistrust, and then on this supposition cunningly to devise 
breakwaters, which in turn require other breakwaters to check their activity, 
any such contrivance is the mark of a thought, which is at the level of the 
negative understanding, and of a feeling, which is characteristic of the 
rabble(§244). The functions of the state, the executive and the legislative, as 
they are called, may be made independent of each other. The state is, then, 
forthwith overthrown, an occurrence which we have witnessed on a vast 


scale. Or, in so far as the state is essentially self-contained, the struggle of 


one function to bring the other into subjection effects somehow or other a 
closer unity, and thus preserves only what is in the state essential and 
fundamental. Addition. In the state we must have nothing which is not an 
expression of rationality. The state is the world, which the spirit has made 
for itself. Hence it has a definite self-begun and self- related course. Often 
we speak of the wisdom of God in nature, but we must not therefore believe 
that the physical world of nature is higher than the world of spirit. Just so 
high as the spirit stands above nature, the state stands above the physical 
life. We must hence honour the state as the divine on earth, and learn that if 
it is difficult to conceive of nature, it 1s infinitely harder to apprehend the 
state. That we in modern times have attained definite views concerning the 
state in general, and are perpetually engaged in speaking about and 
manufacturing constitutions, is a fact of much importance. But that does not 
settle the whole matter. It is necessary further that we approach a reasonable 
question in the mind of rational beings, that we know what is essential, and 
distinguish it from what is merely striking. Thus, the functions of the state 
must indeed be distinguished; and yet each must of itself form a whole, and 
also contain the other elements. When we speak of the distinctive activity of 
any function, we must not fall into the egregious error of supposing that it 
should exist in abstract independence, since it should rather be 
distinguished merely as an element of the conception. If the distinctions 
were to subsist in abstract independence, it is as clear as light that two 
independent things are not able to constitute a unity, but must rather 
introduce strife. As a result, either the whole world would be cast into 
disorder, or the unity would be restored by force. Thus, in the French 
Revolution at one time the legislative function had swallowed up the 
executive, at another time the executive had usurped the legislative 
function. It would be stupid in such a case to present the moral claim of 
harmony, If we cast the responsibility of the matter upon feeling, we have 


indeed got rid of the whole trouble. But, necessary as ethical feeling is; it 
cannot evolve from itself the functions of state. Whence it comes to pass 
that since the definite functions are the whole implicitly, they comprise in 
their actual existence the total conception. We usually speak of the three 
functions of state, the legislative, executive, and judicial. The legislative 
corresponds to universality, and the executive to particularity; but the 
judicial is not the third element of the conception. The individuality uniting 
the other two lies beyond these spheres. 

273. The political state is divided into three substantive branches: (a) 
The power to fix and establish the universal. This is legislation. (b) The 
power, which brings particular spheres and individual cases under the 
universal. This is the function of government. (c) The function of the 
prince, as the subjectivity with which rests the final decision. In this 
function the other two are brought into an individual unity. It is at once the 
culmination and beginning of the whole. This is constitutional monarchy. 
Note. The perfecting of the state into a constitutional monarchy is the work 
of the modern world, in which the substantive idea has attained the infinite 
form. This is the descent of the spirit of the world into itself, the free 
perfection by virtue of which the idea sets loose from itself its own 
elements, and nothing but its own elements, and makes them totalities; at 
the same time it holds them within the unity of the conception, in which is 
found their real rationality. The story of this true erection of the ethical life 
is the subject matter of universal world-history. The old classification of 
constitutions into monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy is based upon the 
substantive unity which has not yet been divided. This unity has no internal 
distinctions, is not an intrinsically developed organization, and has not 
attained depth and concrete rationality. From the standpoint of the ancient 
world the classification is correct, because the unity of the ancient state was 
a substantive whole, not as yet fully mature and unfolded. The distinctions 


predicated of it must hence be external, and refer merely to the number of 
persons in whom this substantive unity should find an abode. But these 
various forms of the state, which belong in this way to different wholes, are 
in constitutional monarchy lowered to their proper place as elements. In 
monarchy we have a single person, in its executive several, in legislation 
the multitude. But, as we have said, such merely quantitative distinctions 
are superficial, and do not account for the conception. Similarly, it is not to 
the point to speak so much as we do of the democratic or aristocratic 
element in the monarchy for the phases, described by these terms, just in so 
far as they occur in a monarchy, are no longer democratic and aristocratic. It 
is thought by some that the state is a mere abstraction which orders and 
commands, and that it may be left undecided, or be regarded as a trifle, 
whether one or several or all stand in the chief place in the state. “All these 
forms,” says Fichte (‘“Naturrecht,” Pt. I, p. 196), “are right, and can 
produce and preserve universal right, if only there be present an ephorat.” 
The ephorat was invented by Fichte, and defined as a needful counterpoise 
to the highest power. Such a view springs from a shallow conception of the 
state. It is true, indeed, that in a primitive condition of society these 
distinctions have little or no meaning. So Moses, when giving rules to the 
people in the case of their choosing a king, made no other alteration in the 
institutions than to command that the king’s horses and wives should not be 
too numerous, or his treasure of gold and silver too large (Deut. xvii. 16, 
and fol.). Further, it 1s true that in one sense these three forms are even for 
the idea a matter of no concern. I mean monarchy in its limited and 
exclusive signification, in accordance with which it stands by the side of 
democracy and aristocracy. But such a remark has a meaning the opposite 
of Fichte’s. It would mean that these forms are a matter of indifference, 
because they collectively are not in accordance with the idea in its rational 
development (§272); nor can the idea in any one of them attain its right and 


actuality. Hence, it is idle to ask which of these forms is to be preferred. We 
speak of them now as having only an historical interest. Here, as in so many 
other places, must be recognized the penetrating vision of Montesquieu, 
who discusses this question in his celebrated description of the principles of 
these forms of government. But this description we must not misunderstand, 
if we are to do it justice. He, as is well known, stated that virtue was the 
principle of democracy. Democracy does in fact rest upon sentiment as 
upon a form which is merely substantive. And it is still under this form that 
the rationality of the absolute will exists in democracy. But he goes on to 
say that England in the seventeenth century proved by a beautiful spectacle 
that its efforts to found a democracy were unavailing owing to a lack of 
virtue in the leaders. And he adds that, when in a republic virtue disappears, 
ambition seizes upon those whose minds are capable of it, and greed seizes 
upon all, and the state, becoming a general prey, maintains its strength only 
through the power of some individuals and the extravagance of all. Upon 
this view it must be remarked that when society becomes civilized, and the 
powers of particularity are developed and freed, the virtue of the rulers is 
not enough. Not mere sentiment, but the form of rational law is required, if 
the whole is to be able to keep itself together, and give to the developed 
powers of particularity the right to expand positively as well as negatively. 
Similarly should be set aside the misconception that, since in a democratic 
republic the sentiment of virtue is the substantive form, it is wanting, or at 
least unnecessary, in a monarchy; and also the misconception that the 
legally constituted agencies of a systematized organization are opposed to 
and incompatible with virtue. Moderation, or the principle of aristocracy, 
implies the incipient separation of public power and private interest. And 
yet these two are here in such close contact that aristocracy is always by its 
very nature on the verge of passing into the severest form of tyranny or 
anarchy, and so bringing on itself destruction. Witness Roman history. 


Montesquieu, by crediting monarchy with the principle of honour, refers, it 
is clear, not to the patriarchal or any of the ancient monarchies, nor, on the 
other side, to the monarchy which has developed into an objective 
constitution, but to a feudal monarchy, in which the relations of political 
right to lawful private property and the privileges of individuals and 
corporations are confirmed. Since in this form of constitution state-life 
depends upon privileged persons, in whose liking 1s laid a large part of what 
must be done for the maintenance of the state, the objective element of 
these transactions is grounded not on duty but on imaginative thought and 
opinion. Thus, instead of duty it is only honour which keeps the state 
together. Here it is natural to put a second question: — Who shall frame the 
constitution? This question seems intelligible at first glance, but on closer 
examination turns out to be meaningless. It presupposes that no constitution 
exists, but merely a collection of atomic individuals. How a heap of 
individuals is to obtain a constitution, whether by its own efforts or by 
means of others, whether by goodness, thought, or force, must be left to 
itself to decide, for with a mere mass the conception has nothing to do. If 
the question, however, takes for granted the existence of an actual 
constitution, then to make a constitution means only to modify it, the 
previous existence of the constitution implying that any change must be 
made constitutionally. But it is strictly essential that the constitution, though 
it is begotten in time, should not be contemplated as made. It is rather to be 
thought of as above and beyond what is made, as self begotten and self- 
centred, as divine and perpetual. Addition. The principle of the modern 
world as a whole is freedom of subjectivity, the principle that all essential 
aspects of the spiritual whole should attain their right by self- development. 
From this standpoint one can hardly raise the idle question, as to which 
form is the better, monarchy or democracy. We venture to reply simply that 
the forms of all constitutions of the state are one-sided, if they are not able 


to contain the principle of free subjectivity, and do not know how to 
correspond to completed reason. 

274. Spirit is real only in what it knows itself to be. The state, which is 
the nation’s spirit, 1s the law which permeates all its relations, ethical 
observances, and the consciousness of its individuals. Hence the 
constitution of a people depends mainly on the kind and character of its 
self-consciousness. In it are found both its subjective freedom and the 
actuality of the constitution. Note. To think of giving to a people a 
constitution a priori is a whim, overlooking precisely that element which 
renders a constitution something more than a product of thought. Every 
nation, therefore, has the constitution which suits it and belongs to it. 
Addition. The state must in its constitution penetrate all its aspects. 
Napoleon insisted upon giving to the Spanish a constitution a priori, but the 
project failed. A constitution is not a mere manufacture, but the work of 
centuries. It is the idea and the consciousness of what is reasonable, in so 
far as it is developed in a people. Hence no constitution is merely created. 
That which Napoleon gave to the Spanish was more rational than what they 
had before, yet they viewed it as something foreign to them, and rejected it 
because they were not sufficiently developed. In a constitution a people 
must embody their sense of right and reproduce their conditions. Otherwise 
the constitution may exist externally, but it has no significance or truth. 
Often, indeed, the need of and longing for a better constitution may arise in 
individuals, but that is different from the whole multitude’s being saturated 
by such a notion. This general conviction comes later. The principle of 
morality and inner conviction advocated by Socrates came of necessity into 
being in his day; but time had to elapse before it could reach general self- 


consciousness. 


A. The Function of the Prince. 
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275. THE FUNCTION of the prince contains of itself the three elements of 
the totality (§272), (1) the universality of the constitution and the laws; (2) 
counsel, or reference of the particular to the universal; and (3) the final 
decision, or the self-determination, into which all else returns and from 
which it receives the beginning of its actuality. This absolute self- 
determination, constituting the distinguishing principle of the princely 
function, as such, must be the first to be considered. Addition. We begin 
with the princely function or the factor of individuality, because in it the 
three phases of the state are inter-related as a totality. The I is at once the 
most individual and the most universal. The individual occurs also in 
nature, but there reality is equal to nonideality, and its parts exist externally 
to one another. Hence it is not selfcomplete existence; in it the different 
individualities subsist side by side. In spirit, on the other hand, all 
differences exist only as ideal or as a unity. The state as spiritual is the 
interpretation of all its elements, but individuality is at the same time the 
soul, the vital and sovereign principle, which embraces all differences. 

276. (1) The basal principle of the political state is the substantive unity, 
which is the ideality of its elements, (a) In this ideality the particular 
functions and offices of the state are just as much dissolved as retained. 
Indeed, they are retained only as having no independent authority, but such 
and so extensive an authority as is yielded them in the idea of the whole. 
They proceed, therefore, from the power of the state, and are the flexible 
limbs of the state as of their own simplified self. Addition. This ideality of 
elements is like the life of an organized body. Life exists in every part. 
There is but one life in all points, and there is no opposition to it. Any part 


separated from it is dead. Such is also the ideality of all individual 
occupations, functions, and corporations, great as may be their impulse to 
subsist and do for themselves. It is as in the organism, where the stomach 
assumes independence, and yet is at the same time superseded and 
sacrificed by becoming a member of one whole. 

277. (b) The particular offices and agencies of the state, being its 
essential elements, are intimately connected with it. To the individuals, who 
manage and control them, they are attached in virtue not of their direct 
personality but of their objective and universal qualities. With particular 
personality, as such, they are joined only externally and accidentally. The 
business and functions of the state cannot therefore be private property. 
Addition. The agencies of the state are attached to individuals, who 
nevertheless are not authorized to discharge their offices through natural 
fitness, but by reason of their objective qualification. Capacity, skill, 
character, belong to the particularity of the individual, who must, however, 
be adapted to his special business by education and training. An office can, 
therefore, be neither sold nor bequeathed. Formerly in France seats in 
parliament were saleable, and this is still the case with any position of 
officer in the English army below a certain grade. These facts depended, or 
depend, upon the mediaeval constitution of certain states, and are now 
gradually vanishing. 

278. These two characteristics, namely (b) that the particular offices and 
functions of the state have independent and firm footing neither in 
themselves, nor in the particular will of individuals, but (a) ultimately in the 
unity of the state as in their simple self, constitute the sovereignty of the 
state. Note. This is sovereignty on its inner side. It has an outer side also, as 
we shall see. In the older feudal monarchy the state had an outer aspect, but 
on its inner side not only was the monarch at no time sovereign, but neither 


was the state. Partly were the several offices and functions of the state and 


civic life dispersed in independent corporations and communities (§273, 
note), while the whole was rather an aggregate than an organism. Partly, 
too, were these functions the private property of individuals who, when it 
was proposed that they should act, consulted their own opinion and wish. 
The idealism, which constitutes sovereignty, is that point of view in 
accordance with which the so-called parts of an animal organism are not 
parts but members or organic elements. Their isolation or independent 
subsistence would be disease. The same principle occurs in the abstract 
conception of the will (see note to next §) as the negativity, which by 
referring itself to itself reaches a universality, which definitely moulds itself 
into individuality (§7). Into this concrete universality all particularity and 
definiteness are taken up, and receive a new significance. It is the absolute 
self-determining ground. To apprehend it we must be at home with the 
conception in its true substance and subjectivity. Because sovereignty is the 
ideality of all particular powers, it easily gives rise to the common 
misconception, which takes it to be mere force, empty wilfulness, and a 
synonym for despotism. But despotism is a condition of lawlessness, in 
which the particular will, whether of monarch or people (ochlocracy) counts 
as law, or rather instead of law. Sovereignty, on the contrary, constitutes the 
element of the ideality of particular spheres and offices, in a condition 
which 1s lawful and constitutional. No particular sphere is independent and 
self-sufficient in its aims and methods of working. It does not immerse itself 
in its own separate vocation. On the contrary, its aims are led by and 
dependent upon the aim of the whole, an aim which has been named in 
general terms and indefinitely the well-being of the state. This ideality is 
manifested in a twofold way. (1) In times of peace the particular spheres 
and businesses go their way of satisfying their particular offices and ends. 
According to mere unconscious necessity self-seeking here veers round to a 


contribution in behalf of mutual preservation and the preservation of the 


whole (§183). But, also, through a direct influence from above is it that 
these employments are continually brought back and limited by the aim of 
the whole (see “Function of Government,” §289), and led to make direct 
efforts for its preservation. (2) In circumstances of distress, internal or 
external, the organism consisting of its particulars, comes together into the 
simple conception of sovereignty, to which is intrusted the safety of the 
state, even at the sacrifice of what is at other times justifiable. It is here that 
idealism attains its peculiar realization ($321). 

279. (2) Sovereignty, at first only the universal thought of this ideality, 
exists merely as a subjectivity assured of itself, and as the abstract and so 
far groundless self-direction and ultimate decision of the will; by virtue of 
this quality the state is individual and one. But in the next place subjectivity 
exists in its truth only as a subject, and personality as a person. In the 
constitution, which has matured into rational reality, each of the three 
elements of the conception has its own independent, real, and separate 
embodiment. Hence, the element which implies absolute decision is not 
individuality in general but one individual, the monarch. Note. The internal 
development of a science, whose whole content is deduced out of the 
simple conception — the only method which is deserving of the name 
philosophic, — reveals the peculiarity that one and the same conception, 
here the will, which at the beginning is abstract because it is the beginning, 
yet contains itself, condenses of itself its own characteristics, and in this 
way acquires a concrete content. Thus it is fundamental in the personality, 
which is at first in simple right abstract. It then develops itself through the 
different forms of subjectivity, and at last in absolute right, the state or the 
complete, concrete objectivity of the will, attains to the personality of the 
state and its conscious assurance of itself. This final term gives to all 
particularities a new form by taking them up into its pure self. It ceases to 
hesitate between reasons pro and con., and deciding by an “I will,” initiates 


all action and reality. Personality, further, or subjectivity generally, as 
infinite and selfreferring, has truth only as a person or independent subject. 
This independent existence must be one, and the truth which it has is of the 
most direct or immediate kind. The personality of the state is actualized 
only as a person, the monarch. Personality expresses the conception as such, 
while person contains also the actuality of the conception. Hence the 
conception becomes the idea or truth, only when it receives this additional 
character. A so-called moral person, a society, congregation, or family, be it 
as concrete as it may, possesses personality only as an element and 
abstractly. It has not reached the truth of its existence. But the state is this 
very totality, in which the moments of the conception gain reality in 
accordance with their peculiar truth. All these phases of the idea have been 
already explained, both in their abstract and in their concrete forms, in the 
course of this treatise. Here, however, they need to be repeated, because we, 
while easily admitting them piecemeal in their particular forms, do not so 
readily recognise and apprehend them in their true place as elements of the 
idea. The conception of monarch offers great difficulty to abstract 
reasonings and to the reflective methods of the understanding. The 
understanding never gets beyond isolated determinations, and ascribes merit 
to mere reasons, or finite points of view and what can be derived from 
them. Thus the dignity of the monarch is represented as something 
derivative not only in its form but also in its essential character. But the 
conception of the monarch is not derivative, but purely self-originated. Akin 
to this mistaken notion is the idea that the right of the monarch is based 
upon and receives its unconditional nature from divine authority. The 
misconceptions that are allied to this idea are well-known; besides, 
philosophy sets itself the task of conceiving the divine. The phrase 
“sovereignty of the people,” can be used in the sense that a people is in 
general self-dependent in its foreign relations, and constitutes its own state. 


Such are the people of Great Britain, for example. But the people of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Venice, Genoa, or Ceylon, have ceased to be a 
sovereign people, since they no longer have independent princes, and the 
chief government is not exclusively their own. Further, it may be said that 
internal sovereignty resides in the people if, as was already pointed out 
(§$§277—278), we speak in general terms, and mean that sovereignty accrues 
to the whole state. But the sovereignty of the people is usually in modern 
times opposed to the sovereignty of the monarch. This view of the 
sovereignty of the people may be traced to a confused idea of what is meant 
by “the people.” The people apart from their monarch, and the common 
membership necessarily and directly associated with him, is a formless 
mass. It is no longer a state. In it occur none of the characteristic features of 
an equipped whole, such as sovereignty, government, law-courts, 
magistrates, professions, etc., etc. When these elements of an organized 
national life make their appearance in a people, it ceases to be that 
undefined abstraction, which is indicated by the mere general notion 
“people.” If by the phrase “sovereignty of the people” is to be understood a 
republic, or more precisely a democracy, for by a republic we understand 
various empirical mixtures which do not belong to a philosophic treatise, all 
that is necessary has already been said (§273, note). There can no longer be 
any defence of such a notion in contrast with the developed idea. When a 
people is not a patriarchal tribe, having passed from the primitive condition, 
which made the forms of aristocracy and democracy possible, and is 
represented not as in a wilful and unorganized condition, but as a self- 
developed truly organic totality, in such a people sovereignty is the 
personality of the whole, and exists, too, in a reality, which is proportionate 
to the conception, the person of the monarch. The element of the ultimate 
self-determining decision of will does not appear as an immanent vital 


element of the actual state in its peculiar reality, so long as the classification 


of constitutions into democracy, aristocracy, and monarchy can be made. 
When this classification prevails we are, as we have said, at the stage of the 
undeveloped substantive unity, which has not yet reached infinite difference 
and self-immersion. But even in these incomplete forms of the state the 
summit must be occupied by an individual. Either he appears in actual fact, 
as in those monarchies, which are of this type. Or, under aristocratic, or 
more especially under democratic governments, he appears in the person of 
statesmen or generals, according to accident and the particular need of the 
time. Here all overt action and realization have their origin and completion 
in the unity of the leader’s decision. But this subjectivity of decision, 
confined within a primitive and unalloyed unity of functions, must be 
accidental in its origin and manifestation, and also on the whole 
subordinate. Accordingly, a pure and unmixed decision was looked for 
outside of and beyond this conditional summit, and was found in a fate 
which pronounced judgment from without. As an element of the idea it had 
to enter actual existence, but yet it had its root outside of human freedom, 
and the compass of the state. To this source is to be traced the need of 
oracles, the daimon of Socrates, the consultation of the entrails of animals, 
the flight of birds, and their way of eating, etc., methods resorted to on great 
occasions, when it was necessary to have final judgment upon weighty 
affairs of state. As mankind had not yet realized the profundity of self- 
consciousness, or come forth from the pure virginity of the substantive 
unity into self-conscious existence, they had not yet strength to discover 
such a judgment within the pale of human existence. In the daimon of 
Socrates ($138) we can discern the beginning of a change; we can see that 
the will, formerly set upon an object wholly outside of itself, has begun to 
transfer itself into itself, and recognize itself within itself. This is the 
beginning of self-conscious and therefore true freedom. This real freedom 
of the idea, since it gives its own present self-conscious reality to every one 


of the elements of rationality, imparts to the function of consciousness the 
final self-determining certitude, which in the conception of the will is the 
cope-stone. But this final self-determination can fall within the sphere of 
human liberty only in so far as it is assigned to an independent and separate 
pinnacle, exalted above all that is particular and conditional. Only when so 
placed, has it a reality in accordance with the conception. Addition. In the 
organization of the state, that is to say, in constitutional monarchy, we must 
have before us nothing except the inner necessity of the idea. Every other 
point of view must disappear. The state must be regarded as a great 
architectonic building, or the hieroglyph of reason, presenting itself in 
actuality. Everything referring merely to utility, externality, etc., must be 
excluded from a philosophic treatment. It is easy for one to grasp the notion 
that the state is the self-determining and completely sovereign will, whose 
judgment is final. It is more difficult to apprehend this “I will” as a person. 
By this is not meant that the monarch can be wilful in his acts. Rather is he 
bound to the concrete content of the advice of his councillors, and, when the 
constitution is established, he has often nothing to do but sign his name. But 
this name is weighty. It is the summit, over which nothing can climb. It may 
be said that an articulated organization has already existed in the beautiful 
democracy of Athens. Yet we see that the Greeks extracted the ultimate 
judgment from quite external phenomena, such as oracles, entrails of 
sacrificial animals, and the flight of birds, and that to nature they held as to 
a power, which in these ways made known and gave expression to what was 
good for mankind. Self- consciousness had at that time not yet 

risen to the abstraction of subjectivity, or to the fact that concerning the 
matter to be judged upon must be spoken a human “T will.” This “I will” 
constitutes the greatest distinction between the ancient and the modern 
world, and so must have its peculiar niche in the great building of state. It is 


to be deplored that this characteristic should be viewed as something merely 
external, to be set aside or used at pleasure. 

280. (3) This ultimate self of the state’s will is in this its abstraction an 
individuality, which is simple and direct. Hence its very conception implies 
that it is natural. Thus the monarch as a specific individual is abstracted 
from all other content, and is appointed to the dignity of monarch in a 
directly natural way, by natural birth. Note. This transition from the 
conception of pure self-determination to direct existence, and so to simple 
naturalness, is truly speculative in its nature. A systematic account of it 
belongs to logic. It is on the whole the same transition which is well-known 
in the nature of the will. It is the process of translation of a content out of 
subjectivity, as represented end, into tangible reality ($8). But the peculiar 
form of the idea and of the transition, here passed in review, is the direct 
conversion of the Pure self-determination of the will, the simple conception 
itself, into a specific object, a “this,” or natural visible reality, without the 
intervention of any particular content, such as an end of action. In the so- 
called ontological proof of the existence of God there is the same 
conversion of the absolute conception into being. This conversion has 
constituted the depth of the idea in modern times, although it has been 
recently pronounced to be inconceivable. On such a theory, since the unity 
of conception and embodiment is the truth (§23), all knowledge of the truth 
must be renounced. Although the understanding does not find this unity in 
its consciousness, and harps upon the separation of the two elements of the 
truth, it still permits a belief in a unity. But since the current idea of the 
monarch is regarded as issuing out of the ordinary consciousness, the 
understanding, with its astute reasonings, holds all the more tenaciously to 
the principle of separation and its results. It thereupon denies that the 
element of ultimate decision in the state is absolutely, that is, in the 


conception of reason, conjoined with direct nature. It maintains, on the 


contrary, the merely accidental character of the conjunction of these two, 
and hence regards as rational their absolute divergence. Finally, from the 
irrationality of the co-relation of these two phases proceed other 
consequences, which destroy the idea of the state. Addition. It is often 
maintained that the position of monarch gives to the affairs of state a 
haphazard character. It is said that the monarch may be ill-educated, and 
unworthy to stand at the helm of state, and that it is absurd for such a 
condition of things to exist under the name of reason. It must be replied that 
the assumption on which these objections proceed is of no value, since there 
is here no reference to particularity of character. In a completed 
organization we have to do with nothing but the extreme of formal decision, 
and that for this office is needed only a man who says “Yes,” and so puts 
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the dot upon the “i.” The pinnacle of state must be such that the private 
character of its occupant shall be of no significance. What beyond this final 
judgment belongs to the monarch devolves upon particularity, with which 
we have no concern. There may indeed arise circumstances, in which this 
particularity alone has prominence, but in that case the state is not yet fully, 
or else badly constructed. In a well-ordered monarchy only the objective 
side of law comes to hand, and to this the monarch subjoins merely the 
subjective “I will.” 

281. Both elements, the final motiveless self of the will, and the like 
motiveless existence on the side of nature, indissolubly unite in the idea of 
that which is beyond the reach of caprice, and constitute the majesty of the 
monarch. In this unity lies the actualized unity of the state. Only by means 
of its unmotived directness on both its external and its internal side is the 
unity taken beyond the possibility of degradation to the wilfulness, ends, 
and views of particularity. It is thus removed also from the en-feeblement 
and overthrow of the functions of state and from the struggle of faction 
against faction around the throne. Note. Right of birth and right of 


inheritance constitute the basis of legitimacy, not as regards positive right 
merely, but likewise in the idea. Through the self-determined or natural 
succession to the vacant throne all factious disputes are avoided. This has 
rightly been reckoned as one of the advantages of inheritance. However, it 
is only a consequence, and to assign it as a motive is to drag majesty down 
into the sphere of mere reasonings. The character of majesty is unmotived 
directness, and final self-involved existence. To speak of grounds is to 
propound as its basis not the idea of the state, which is internal to it, but 
something external in its nature and alien, such as the thought of the well- 
being of the state or of the people. By such a method inheritance can indeed 
be deduced through medii termini; but there might be other medii termini 
with quite other consequences. And it is only too well known what 
consequences may be drawn from the well-being of the people (salut du 
peuple). Hence, philosophy ventures to contemplate majesty only in the 
medium of thought. Every other method of inquiry, except the speculative 
method of the infinite self-grounded idea, absolutely annuls the nature of 
majesty. Freely to elect the monarch is readily taken as the most natural 
way. It is closely allied to the following shallow thought:— “Because it is 
the concern and interest of the people which the monarch has to provide for, 
it must be left to the people to choose whom it will depute to provide for 
them, and only out of such a commission arises the right of governing.” 
This view, as well as the idea that the monarch 1s chief-officer of state, and 
also the idea of a contract between him and the people, proceed from the 
will of the multitude, in the form of inclination, opinion, and caprice. These 
views, as we long ago remarked, first make themselves good, or rather seek 
to do so, in the civic community. They can make no headway against the 
principle of the family, still less that of the state, or, in general, the idea of 
the ethical system. That the election of a monarch is the worst of 
proceedings may be even by ratiocination detected in the consequences, 


which to it appear only as something possible or probable, but are in fact 
inevitable. Through the relation involved in free choice the particular will 
gives the ultimate decision, and the constitution becomes a free- 
capitulation, that is, the abandonment of the functions of state to the 
discretion of the particular will. The specific functions of state are thus 
transformed into private property, and there ensue the enfeeblement and 
injury of the sovereignty of the state, its internal dissolution and external 
overthrow. Addition. If we are to apprehend the idea of the monarch, it is 
not sufficient for us to say that God has established kings, since God has 
made everything, even the worst of things. Nor can we proceed very far 
under the guidance of the principle of utility, since it is always open to point 
out disadvantages. Just as little are we helped by regarding monarchy as 
positive right. That I should have property is necessary, but this specific 
possession is accidental. Accidental also appears to be the right that one 
man should stand at the helm of state, if this nght, too, be regarded as 
abstract and positive. But this right 1s present absolutely, both as a felt want 
and as a need of the thing itself. A monarch is not remarkable for bodily 
strength or intellect, and yet millions permit themselves to be ruled by him. 
To say that men permit themselves to be governed contrary to their 
interests, ends, and intentions is preposterous, since men are not so stupid. It 
is their need and the inner power of the idea which urge them to this in 
opposition to their seeming consciousness, and retain them in this relation. 
Although the monarch comes forward as summit and essential factor of the 
constitution, it must be admitted that in the constitution a conquered people 
is not identical with the prince. An uprising occurring in a province 
conquered in war is different from a rebellion in a wellorganized state. The 
conquered are not rising against their prince, and commit no crime against 
the state, because they are not joined with their master in the intimate 
relation of the idea. They do not come within the inner necessity of the 


constitution. In that case only a contract is to the fore, and not a state-bond. 
“Je ne suis pas votre prince, je suis votre maitre,” replied Napoleon to the 
delegation from Erfurt. 

282. Out of the sovereignty of the monarch flows the right of pardoning 
criminals. Only to sovereignty belongs that realization of the power of the 
spirit, which consists in regarding what has happened as not having 
happened, and cancels crime by forgiving and forgetting. Note. The right of 
pardon is one of the highest recognitions of the majesty of spirit. This right 
belongs to the retrospective application of the character of a higher sphere 
to a lower and antecedent one. Similar applications are found in the special 
sciences, which treat of objects in their empirical environment (§270, 
footnote). — It belongs to applications of this kind that injury done to the 
state generally or to the sovereignty, majesty, and personality of the prince, 
should fall under the conception of crime, as it has already been discussed 
($§95—102), and should indeed be declared to be a specific crime of the 
gravest character. Addition. Pardon is the remission of punishment, but does 
not supersede right. Rather right remains, and the pardoned is a criminal as 
much after the pardon as he was before. Pardon does not imply that no 
wrong has been committed. Remission of the penalty may occur in religion, 
for by and in spirit what has occurred can be made not to have occurred. 
But in so far as remission of penalty is completed in the world, it has place 
only in majesty, and can be effected only by its unmotived edict. 

283. The second element contained in the princely function is that of 
particularity, involving a definite content and the subsumption of it under 
the universal. In so far as it receives a particular existence, it is the supreme 
council, and is composed of individuals. They present to the monarch for 
his decision the content of the affairs, as they arise, and of the legal cases 
which necessarily spring out of actual wants. Along with these they furnish 
also their objective sides, namely, the grounds for decision, the laws which 


bear on the case, the circumstances, etc. As the individuals who discharge 
this office have to do with the monarch’s immediate person, their 
appointment and dismissal lie in his unlimited, free, arbitrary will. 

284. The objective side of decision, including knowledge of the special 
content and circumstances, and the legal and other evidence, is alone 
responsible. It, that is to say, is alone able to furnish proof of objectivity. It 
must, therefore, come before a council other than the personal will of the 
monarch, as such. These councils, advising boards or individual advisers, 
are alone answerable. The peculiar majesty of the monarch, as the final 
deciding subjectivity, is exalted above all responsibility for the acts of 
government. 

285. The third element of the princely function concerns the absolutely 
universal, which consists subjectively in the conscience of the monarch, 
objectively in the whole constitution and the laws. The princely function 
presupposes these other elements, just as much as they presuppose it. 

286. The objective guarantee of the princely office, or the securing of the 
lawful succession to the throne by inheritance, lies in the fact that, just as 
this office has a reality distinct from the other elements determined by 
reason, so the others have also their independent and peculiar rights and 
duties. Every member of a rational organism, while preserving itself in 
independence, preserves also the peculiarities of the others. Note. One of 
the later results of history is such a modification of the monarchical 
constitution that the succession to the throne is determined by the law of 
primogeniture. This is, as it were, a return to the patriarchal principle, out of 
which this mode of succession has historically arisen, although it now bears 
the higher form of an absolute pinnacle of an organically developed state. 
This result has a most significant bearing upon public liberty, and is one of 
the most important elements in a rational constitution, although, as has 
already been observed, it is not so generally understood as it is respected. 


The earlier and merely feudal monarchies, and despotism also, reveal in 
their history the alternation of revolutions, high-handed dealings of princes, 
rebellion, overthrow of princely individuals and houses, and a general 
desolation and destruction, internal and external. The reason is that their 
division of state offices, entrusted as they were to vassals, pashas, etc., was 
only mechanical. It was not a distinction inherent in the essential character 
and form, but one of merely greater or less power. Accordingly, each part, 
preserving and producing only itself, did not preserve and produce the rest. 
All the elements were thus completely, isolated and independent. In the 
organic relation, in which members, and not parts, are related to one 
another, each one preserves the rest while fulfilling its own sphere. The 
preservation of the other members is the substantial end and product of each 
one in preserving itself. The guarantees asked for, be they for the stability of 
succession, for the stability of the princely office generally, or for justice 
and public liberty, are secured in institutions. Love of the people, character, 
oaths, force, etc., may be regarded as subjective guarantees; but when we 
speak of a constitution, we are engaged with only objective guarantees, 
institutions, or organically intertwined and self-conditioned elements. Thus, 
public freedom and hereditary succession are mutual guarantees, and are 
absolutely connected. Public liberty is the rational constitution, and 
hereditary succession of the princely function lies, as has been shown, in the 
conception of the constitution. 


B. The Executive. 
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287. DECISION Is to be distinguished from its execution and application, 
and in general from the prosecution and preservation of what has been 
already resolved, namely, the existing laws, regulations, establishments for 
common ends, and the like. This business of subsumption or application is 
undertaken by the executive, including the judiciary and police. It is their 
duty directly to care for each particular thing in the civic community, and in 
these private ends make to prevail the universal interest. 

288. Common interests of private concern occur within the civic 
community, and fall outside of the self-constituted and self-contained 
universal of the state ($256). They are administered in the corporations 
($251) of the societies, trades, and professions, by their superintendents and 
representatives. The affairs, overseen by them, are the private property and 
interest of these particular spheres, whose authority depends upon the 
mutual trust of the associates, and confidence in the securities. Yet these 
circles must be subordinate to the higher interest of the state. Hence, in 
filling these posts generally, there will occur a mingling of the choice of the 
interested parties with the ratification of a higher authority. 

289. To secure the universal interest of the state and to preserve the law 
in the province of particular rights, and also to lead these rights back to the 
universal interest, require the attention of subordinates of the executive. 
These subordinates are on one side executive officers and on the other a 
college of advisers. These two meet together in the highest offices of all, 
which are in contact with the monarch. Note. The civic community is, as we 
saw, the arena for the contest of the private interests of all against all. It is 
also the seat of battle between private interest and the collective special 


interest, and likewise of both private and collective special interests with the 
higher standpoint and order of the state. The spirit of the corporation, 
begotten in the course of regulating the particular spheres, becomes by a 
process internal to itself converted into the spirit of the state. It finds the 
state to be the means of preserving particular ends. This is the secret of the 
patriotism of the citizens in one of its phases. They are aware that the state 
is their substantive being, because it preserves their particular spheres, 
sustains their authority, and considers their welfare. Since the spirit of the 
corporation contains directly the riveting of the particular to the universal, it 
exhibits the depth and strength of the state as it exists in sentiment. The 
administration of the business of the corporation through its own 
representatives is often clumsy, because, while they see and know their own 
peculiar interests and affairs, they do not discern the connection with 
remote conditions or the universal standpoint. Other elements contribute to 
this result, as, e.g., an intimate private relation between the representatives 
and their subordinates. Circumstances often tend to equalize these two 
classes which are in many ways mutually dependent. This peculiar territory 
can be looked on as handed over to the element of formal freedom, in which 
the knowledge, judgment, and practice of individuals, as also their small 
passions and fancies, may have room to wrestle with one another. This may 
all the more easily happen, the more trivial from the universal side of the 
state is the mismanaged affair, especially when the mismanagement stands 
of itself in direct relation to the satisfaction and opinion, which are derived 
from it. 

290. In the business of the executive also there is a division of labour 
($198). The organized executive officers have therefore a formal though 
difficult task before them. The lower concrete civil life must be governed 
from below in a concrete way. And yet the work must be divided into its 
abstract branches, specially officered by middlemen, whose activity in 


connection with those below them must from the lowest to the highest 
executive offices take the form of a continuous concrete oversight. 
Addition. The main point which crops up in connection with the executive 
is the division of offices. This division is concerned with the transition from 
the universal to the particular and singular; and the business 1s to be divided 
according to the different branches. The difficulty is that the different 
functions, the inferior and superior, must work in harmony. The police and 
the judiciary proceed each on its own course, it is true, but they yet in some 
office or other meet again. The means used to effect this conjunction often 
consists in appointing the chancellor of state and the prime minister, 
ministers in council. The matter is thus simplified on its upper side. In this 
way also everything issues from above out of the ministerial power, and 
business is, as they say, centralized. With this are associated the greatest 
possible despatch and efficiency in regard to what may affect the universal 
interests of state. This regime was introduced by the French Revolution, 
developed by Napoleon, and in France is found to this day. But France, on 
the other hand, has neither corporations nor communes, that is to say, the 
sphere in which particular and general interests coincide. In the Middle 
Ages this sphere had acquired too great an independence. Then there were 
states within the state, who persisted in behaving as if they were self- 
subsistent bodies. Though this ought not to occur, yet the peculiar strength 
of states lies in the communities. Here the government meets vested 
interests, which must be respected by it. These interests are inspected, and 
may be assisted by the government. Thus the individual finds protection in 
the exercise of his rights, and so attaches his particular interest to the 
preservation of the whole. For some time past the chief task has been that of 
organization carried on from above: while the lower and bulky part of the 
whole was readily left more or less unorganized. Yet it is of high 
importance that it also should be organized, because only as an organism is 


it a power or force. Otherwise it is a mere heap or mass of broken bits. An 
authoritative power is found only in the organic condition of the particular 
spheres. 

291. The offices of the executive are of an objective nature, which is 
already independently marked out in accordance with their substance 
($287). They are at the same time conducted by individuals. Between the 
objective element and individuals there is no direct, natural connecting tie. 
Hence individuals are not set aside for these offices by natural personality 
or by birth. There is required in them the objective element, namely, 
knowledge and proof of fitness. This proof guarantees to the state what it 
needs, and, as it is the sole condition, makes it possible for any citizen to 
devote himself to the universal class. 

292. The subjective side is found in this, that out of many one individual 
must be chosen, and empowered to discharge the office. Since in this case 
the objective element does not lie in gentus, as it does in art, the number of 
persons from whom the selection may be made is necessarily indefinite, and 
whom finally to prefer is beyond the possibility of absolute determination. 
The junction of individual and office, two phases whose relation is always 
accidental, devolves upon the princely power as decisive and sovereign. 

293. The particular state-business, which monarchy transfers to 
executive officers, constitutes the objective side of the sovereignty inherent 
in the monarch. The distinguishing feature of this state-business is found in 
the nature of its matter. Just as the activity of the officers is the discharge of 
a duty, so their office is not subject to chance but a right. 

294. The individual, who by the act of the sovereign (§292) is given an 
official vocation, holds it on the condition that he discharges his duty, which 
is the substantive factor in his relation. By virtue of this factor the 
individual finds in his official employment his livelihood and the assured 
satisfaction of his particularity (§264), and in his external surroundings and 


official activity is free from subjective dependence and influences. Note. 
The state cannot rely upon service which is capricious and voluntary, such, 
for example, as the administration of justice by knightserrant. This service 
reserves to itself the right to act in accordance with subjective views, and 
also the right to withhold itself at will, or to realize subjective ends. The 
opposite extreme to the knight-errant in reference to public service would 
be the act of the public servant, who was attached to his employment 
merely by want, without true duty or right. The public service requires the 
sacrifice of independent self-satisfaction at one’s pleasure, and grants the 
right of finding satisfaction in the performance of duty, but nowhere else. 
Here is found the conjunction of universal and particular interests, a union 
which constitutes the conception and the internal stability of the state 
($260). Official position is not based upon contract (§75), although it 
involves the consent of the two sides and also a double performance. The 
public servant is not called to a single chance act of service, as is the 
attorney, but finds in his work the main interest of both his spiritual and his 
particular existence. So also it is not a matter merely external and particular, 
the performance of which is intrusted to him. The value of such a matter on 
its inner side is different from the externality of it, and thus is not as yet 
injured, as a stipulation is (§77), merely by non- performance. That which 
the public servant has to perform is as it stands of absolute value. Hence 
positive injury or non-performance, either being opposed to the essence of 
service, is a wrong to the universal content (§95, a negative-infinite 
judgment), and therefore a fault or crime. The assured satisfaction of 
particular want does away with external need. There is no occasion to seek 
the means for alleviating want at the cost of official activity and duty. In the 
universal function of state those who are commissioned with the affairs of 
state are protected also against the other subjective side, the private passion 


of subjects, whose private interests, etc., may be injured by the furtherance 
of the universal. 

295. Security for the state and its subjects against misuse of power by the 
authorities and their officers is found directly in their responsibility arising 
out of their nature as a hierarchy. But it is also found in the legitimate 
societies and corporations. They hold in check the inflow of subjective 
wilfulness into the power of the officers. They also supplement from below 
the control from above, which cannot reach down to the conduct of 
individuals. Note. In the conduct and character of the officers the laws and 
decisions of government touch individuality, and are given reality. On this 
depend the satisfaction and confidence of the citizens in the government. 
On this also depends the execution of the government’s intentions, or else 
the weakening and frustration of them, since the manner in which the 
intention is realized is by sensibility and sentiment easily estimated more 
highly than the act itself, even though it be a tax. It is due to this direct and 
personal contact that the control from above may incompletely attain its 
end. This end may find an obstacle in the common interest of the official 
class, which is distinct from both subjects and superiors. Especially when 
institutions are perhaps not yet perfected, the higher interference of 
sovereignty for the removal of these hindrances (as for example that of 
Friedrich II in the famous Miuller-Arnold affair) is demanded and justified. 

296. Whether or no integrity of conduct, gentleness, and freedom from 
passion pass into social custom depends upon the nature of the direct ethical 
life and thought. These phases of character maintain the spiritual balance 
over against the merely mental acquisition of the so-called sciences, dealing 
with the objects of these spheres of government, against also the necessary 
practice of business, and the actual labour of mechanical and other trades. 
The greatness of the state is also a controlling element, by virtue of which 
the importance of family relations and other private ties is diminished, and 


revenge, hate, and the like passions become inoperative and powerless. In 
concern for the great interests of a large state, these subjective elements sink 
out of sight, and there is produced an habitual regard for universal interests 
and affairs. 

297. The members of the executive and the state officials constitute the 
main part of the middle class, in which are found the educated intelligence 
and the consciousness of right of the mass of a people. The institutions of 
sovereignty operating from above and the rights of corporations from below 
prevent this class from occupying the position of an exclusive aristocracy 
and using their education and skill wilfully and despotically. Note. At one 
time the administration of justice, whose object is the peculiar interest of all 
individuals, had been converted into an instrument of gain and despotism. 
The knowledge of law was concealed under a pedantic or foreign speech, 
and the knowledge of legal procedure under an involved formalism. 
Addition. The state’s consciousness and the most conspicuous education are 
found in the middle class, to which the state officials belong. The members 
of this class, therefore, form the pillars of the state in regard to rectitude and 
intelligence. The state, if it has no middle class, is still at a low stage of 
development. In Russia, for example, there is a multitude of serfs and a host 
of rulers. It is of great concern to the state that a middle class should be 
formed, but this can be effected only in an organization such as we have 
described, namely, by the legalization of particular circles, which are 
relatively independent, and by a force of officials, whose wilfulness has no 
power over these legalized circles. Action in accordance with universal 
right, and the habit of such action, are consequences of the opposition 
produced by these self-reliant independent circles. 


C. The Legislature. 
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298. THE LEGISLATURE interprets the laws and also those internal affairs 
of the state whose content is universal. This function is itself a part of the 
constitution. In it the constitution is presupposed, and so far lies absolutely 
beyond direct delimitation. Yet it receives development in the improvement 
of the laws, and the progressive character of the universal affairs of 
government. Addition. The constitution must unquestionably be the solid 
ground, on which the legislature stands. Hence, the prime essential is not to 
set to work to make a constitution. It exists, but yet it radically becomes, 
that is, it is formed progressively. This progress is an alteration which is not 
noticed, and has not the form of an alteration. For example, the wealth of 
princes and their families was at first a private possession in Germany; then, 
without any struggle or opposition it was converted into domains, that is, 
state wealth. This came about through the princes feeling the need of an 
undivided possession and demanding from the country, and the landed 
classes generally, security for the same. There was in this way developed a 
kind of possession, over which the princes had no longer the sole 
disposition. In a similar way, the emperor was formerly judge, and travelled 
about in his kingdom giving the law. Through the merely seeming or 
external progress of civilization, it has become necessary that the emperor 
should more and more delegate this office of judge to others. Thus the 
judicial function passed from the person of the prince to colleagues. So the 
progress of any condition of things is a seemingly calm and unnoticed one. 
In the lapse of time a constitution attains a position quite other than it had 
before. 


299. These objects are defined in reference to individuals more precisely 
in two ways, (a) what of good comes to individuals to enjoy at the hands of 
the state, and (b) what they must perform for the state. The first division 
embraces the laws of private right in general, also the rights of societies and 
corporations. To these must be added universal institutions, and indirectly 
($298) the whole of the constitution. But that which, on the other hand, is to 
be performed, is reduced to money as the existing universal value of things 
and services. Hence, it can be determined only in so equitable a way that the 
particular tasks and services, which the individual can perform, may be 
effected by his private will. Note. The object-matter of universal legislation 
may be in general distinguished from that of the administrative and 
executive functions in this way. Only what is wholly universal in its content 
falls under legislation, while administration deals with the particular and 
also the special way of carrying it out. But this distinction is not absolute, 
since the law, as it is a law, and not a mere general command such as “Thou 
shalt not kill” ($140, note, p. 142), must be in itself definite, and the more 
definite it is, the more nearly its content approaches the possibility of being 
carried out as it is. But at the same time such a complete settlement of the 
laws would give them an empirical side, which in actual execution would 
make them subject to alteration. This would be detrimental to their 
character as laws. The organic unity of the functions of state implies that 
one single spirit both fixes the nature of the universal and also carries it out 
to its definite reality. It may occur that the state lays no direct claim upon 
the many kinds of skill, possessions, talents, faculties, with the manifold 
personal wealth which is contained in them and is tinged with subjective 
sentiment, but only upon that form of wealth which appears as money. The 
services referring to the defence of the state against enemies belong to the 
duty discussed in the next section of this treatise. Money is, in fact, not a 
special kind of wealth, but the universal element in all kinds, in so far as 


they in production are given such an external reality as can be apprehended 
as an object. Only at this external point of view is it possible and just to 
estimate performances quantitatively. Plato in his “Republic” allows the 
rulers to appoint individuals to their particular class, and assign to them 
their particular tasks (§185, note). In feudal-monarchy vassals had to 
perform a similarly unlimited service, and simply in their particularity to 
discharge such a duty as that of a judge. Services in the East, such as the 
vast undertakings in architecture in Egypt, are also in quality particular. In 
all these relations there is lacking the principle of subjective freedom. In 
accordance with this principle, the substantive act of the individual, which 
even in the above- mentioned services is in its content particular, should 
proceed from his particular will. This right is possible only when the 
demand for work rests upon the basis of universal value. Through the 
influence of this right the substitution of money for services has been 
introduced. Addition. The two aspects of the constitution refer to the rights 
and the services of individuals. The services are now almost all reduced to 
money. Military duty is perhaps the only remaining personal service. In 
former times claim was made to the concrete individual, who was 
summoned to work in accordance with his skill. Now the state buys what it 
needs. This may seem abstract, dead, and unfeeling. It may also seem as if 
to be satisfied with abstract services were for the state a retrograde step. But 
the principle of the modern state involves that everything which the 
individual does should be occasioned by his will. By means of money the 
justice implied in equality can be much better substantiated. The talented 
would be more heavily taxed than the man without talents if respect were 
had to concrete capacity. But now, out of reverence for subjective liberty, 
the principle is brought to light that only that shall be laid hold upon which 
is of a nature to be laid hold upon. 


300. In the legislative function in its totality are active both the 
monarchical element and the executive. The monarchical gives the final 
decision, and the executive element advises. The executive element has 
concrete knowledge and oversight of the whole in its many sides and in the 
actual principles firmly rooted in them. It has also acquaintance with the 
wants of the offices of state. In the legislature are at last represented the 
different classes or estates. Addition. It proceeds from a wrong view of the 
state to exclude the members of the executive from the legislature, as was at 
one time done by the constituent assembly. In England the ministers are 
rightly members of parliament, since those who share in the executive 
should stand in connection with and not in opposition to the legislature. The 
idea that the functions of government should be independent contains the 
fundamental error that they should check one another. But this 
independence is apt to usurp the unity of the state, and unity 1s above all 
things to be desired. 

301. By admitting the classes the legislature gives not simply implicit 
but actual existence to matters of general concern. The element of 
subjective formal freedom, the public consciousness, or the empirical 
universality of the views and thoughts of the many, here becomes a reality. 
Note. The expression “The Many” (of polloi) characterizes the empirical 
universality better than the word “All,” which is in current use. Under this 
“all,” children, women, etc., are manifestly not meant to be included. 
Manifestly, therefore, the definite term “all” should not be employed, when, 
it may be, some quite indefinite thing is being discussed. There are found in 
current opinion so unspeakably many perverted and false notions and 
sayings concerning the people, the constitution, and the classes, that it 
would be a vain task to specify, explain, and correct them. When it is argued 
that an assembly of estates is necessary and advantageous, it is meant that 
the people’s deputies, or, indeed, the people itself, must best understand 


their own interest, and that it has undoubtedly the truest desire to secure this 
interest. But it is rather true that the people, in so far as this term signifies a 
special part of the citizens, does not know what it wills. To know what we 
will, and further what the absolute will, namely reason, wills, is the fruit of 
deep knowledge and insight, and is therefore not the property of the people. 
It requires but little reflection to see that the services performed by the 
classes in behalf of the general well-being and public liberty cannot be 
traced to an insight special to these classes. The highest state officials have 
necessarily deeper and more comprehensive insight into the workings and 
needs of the state, and also greater skill and wider practical experience. 
They are able without the classes to secure the best results, just as it is they 
who must continually do this when the classes are in actual assembly. 
General well-being does not therefore depend upon the particular insight of 
the classes, but is rather the achievement of the official deputies. They can 
inspect the work of the officers who are. farthest removed from the 
observation of the chief functionaries of state. They, too, have a concrete 
perception of the more urgent special needs and defects. But to this 
intelligent oversight must be added the possibility of public censure. This 
possibility has the effect of calling out the best insight upon public affairs 
and projects, and also the purest motives; its influence is felt by the 
members of the classes themselves. As for the conspicuously good will, 
which is said to be shown by the classes towards the general interest, it has 
already been remarked (§272, note) that the masses, who in general adopt a 
negative standpoint, take for granted that the will of the government is evil 
or but little good. If this assumption were replied to in kind, it would lead to 
the recrimination that the classes, since they originate in individuality, the 
private standpoint and particular interests, are apt to pursue these things at 
the expense of the universal interest; while the other elements of the state, 
being already at the point of view of the state, are devoted to universal ends. 


As for the pledge to respect the public welfare and rational freedom, it 
should be given especially by the classes, but is shared in by all the other 
institutions of state. This guarantee is present in such institutions as the 
sovereignty of the monarch, hereditary succession, and the constitution of 
the law-courts, much more pronouncedly than in the classes. The classes, 
therefore, are specially marked out by their containing the subjective 
element of universal liberty. In them the peculiar insight and peculiar will of 
the sphere, which in this treatise has been called the civic community, 1s 
actualized in relation to the state. It is here as elsewhere by means of the 
philosophic point of view that this element is discerned to be a mark of the 
idea when developed to a totality. This inner necessity is not to be 
confounded with the external necessities and utilities of this phase of state 
activity. Addition. The attitude of the government to the classes must not be 
in its essence hostile. The belief in the necessity of this hostile relation is a 
sad mistake. The government is not one party which stands over against 
another, in such a way that each is seeking to wrest something from the 
other. If the state should find itself in such a situation, it must be regarded as 
a misfortune and not as a sign of health. Further, the taxes, to which the 
classes give their consent, are not to be looked upon as a gift to the state, 
but are contributed for the interest of the contributors. The peculiar 
significance of the classes or estates is this, that through them the state 
enters into and begins to share in the subjective consciousness of the 
people. 

302. The classes, considered as a mediating organ, stand between the 
government and the people at large in their several spheres and individual 
capacities. This specific designation of the classes requires of them a sense 
and sentiment both for the state and government and for the interests of 
special circles and individuals. This position of the classes has, in common 
with the organized executive, a mediatorial function. It neither isolates the 


princely function as an extreme, causing it to appear as a mere ruling power 
acting capriciously, nor does it isolate the particular interests of 
communities, corporations, and individuals. Furthermore, individuals are 
not in it contrasted with the organized state, and thus are not presented as a 
mass or heap, as unorganized opinion and will, or as a mere collective 
force. Note. It is one of the fundamental principles of logic, that a definite 
element, which, when standing in opposition, has the bearing of an extreme, 
ceases to be in opposition and becomes an organic element, when it is 
observed to be at the same time a mean. In this present question it is all the 
more important to make prominent this principle, since the prejudice is as 
common as it is dangerous, which presents the classes as essentially in 
opposition to the government. Taken organically, that is, in its totality, the 
element of the classes proves its right only through its office of mediation. 
Thus the opposition is reduced to mere appearance. If it, in so far as it is 
manifested, were not concerned merely with the superficial aspect of things 
but became a substantive opposition, the state would be conceived of as in 
decay. That the antagonism is not of this radical kind is shown by the fact 
that the objects, against which it is directed, are not the essential phases of 
the political organism, but things that are more special and indifferent. The 
passion, which attaches itself to this opposition, becomes mere party 
seeking for some subjective interest, perhaps for one of the higher offices of 
state. Addition. The constitution is essentially a system of mediation. In 
despotic lands where there are only princes and people, the people act, if 
they act at all, in such a way as to disturb or destroy the political 
organization. But when the multitude has an organic relation to the whole, it 
obtains its interests in a right and orderly way. If this middle term is not 
present, the utterance of the masses is always violent. Therefore, the despot 
treats the people with indulgence, while his rage affects only those in his 
immediate neighbourhood. So also the people in a despotism pay light 


taxes, which in a constitutional state become larger through the people’s 
own consciousness. In no other land are taxes so heavy as they are in 
England. 

303. The universal class, the class devoted to the service of the 
government, has directly in its structure the universal as the end of its 
essential activity. In that branch of the legislative function, which contains 
the classes, the private individual attains political significance and 
efficiency. Hence, private persons cannot appear in the legislature either as 
a mere undistinguished mass, or as an aggregate of atoms. In fact, they 
already exist under two distinct aspects. They are found in the class, which 
is based on the substantive relation, and also in the class based upon 
particular interests and the labour by which they are secured (§201 and fol.). 
Only in this way is the actual particular in the state securely attached to the 
universal. Note. This view makes against another widespread idea, that 
since the private class is in the legislature exalted to participation in the 
universal business, it must appear in the form of individuals, be it that 
representatives are chosen for this purpose, or that every person shall 
exercise a voice. But even in the family this abstract atomic view is no 
longer to be found, nor in the civic community, in both of which the 
individual makes his appearance only as a member of a universal. As to the 
state, it is essentially an organization, whose members are independent 
spheres, and in it no phase shall show itself as an unorganized multitude. 
The many, as individuals, whom we are prone to call the people, are indeed 
a collective whole, but merely as a multitude or formless mass, whose 
movement and action would be elemental, void of reason, violent, and 
terrible. When in reference to the constitution we still hear the people, that 
is, this unorganized mass, spoken of, we may take it for granted that we 
shall be given only generalities and warped declamations. The view leading 


to the disintegration of the common existence found in the various circles, 


which are elements in the political world or highest concrete universality, 
would seek to divide the civic from the political life. The basis of the state 
would then be only the abstract individuality of wilfulness and opinion, a 
foundation which is merely accidental, and not absolutely steadfast and 
authoritative. That would be like building political life in the air. Although 
in these so-called theories the classes of the civic community generally and 
the classes in their political significance lie far apart, yet speech has 
retained their unity, a union which indeed existed long ago. 

304. The distinction of classes, which is already present in the earlier 
spheres, is contained also within the strict circumference of the political 
classes generally. Their abstract position is the extreme of empirical 
universality in opposition to the princely or monarchical principle. In this 
abstract position there is only the possibility of agreement, and hence quite 
as much the possibility of antagonism. It becomes a reasonable relation, and 
leads to the conclusion of the syllogism (§302, note), only if its middle 
term, or element of mediation, becomes a reality. Just as from the side of 
the princely function the executive (§300) has already this character of 
reconciliation, so also from the side of the classes should one of their 
elements be converted into a mediating term. 

305. Of the classes of the civic community one contains the principle, 
which is really capable of filling this political position. This is the class, 
whose ethical character is natural. As its basis it has family life, and as 
regards subsistence it has the possession of the soil. As regards its 
particularity it has a will, which rests upon itself, and, in common with the 
princely function, it bears the mark of nature. 

306. In its political position and significance this class becomes more 
clearly defined, when its means are made as independent of the wealth of 
the state as they are of the uncertainty of trade, the desire for gain, and the 
fluctuations of property. It is secure from the favour at once of the executive 


and of the multitude. It is further secured even from its own caprice, since 
the members of this class, who are called to this office, do without the rights 
exercised by the other citizens. They do not freely dispose of their property, 
nor do they divide it equally among their children, whom they love equally. 
This wealth becomes an inalienable inheritance burdened by primogeniture. 
Addition. This class has a more independent volition. The class of property 
owners is divided into two broad parts, the educated and the peasants. In 
contradistinction to these two kinds stand both the industrial class, which is 
dependent on and directed by the general wants, and the universal class, 
which is essentially dependent upon the state. The security and stability of 
this propertied class may be increased still more by the institution of 
primogeniture. This, however, is desirable only in reference to the state, 
since it entails a sacrifice for the political purpose of giving to the eldest son 
an independent life. Primogeniture is instituted that the state may reckon 
upon, not the mere possibility belonging to sentiment, but upon something 
necessary. Now sentiment, it is true, is not bound up with a competence. 
But it is relatively necessary that some having a sufficient property and 
being thereby freed from external pressure, should step forth without 
hindrance and use their activity for the state. But to establish and foster 
primogeniture where there are no political institutions would be nothing but 
a fetter clogging the freedom of private right. Unless this freedom is 
supplemented by the political sense, it goes to meet its dissolution. 

307. The right of this part of the substantive class is based upon the 
nature-principle of the family. But through heavy sacrifices for the state this 
principle is transformed, and by the transformation this class is set apart for 
political activity. Hence it is called and entitled to this sphere by birth, 
without the accident of choice. It thus receives a stable substantive situation 
intermediate between the subjective caprice and the accidents of the two 
extremes. While it resembles the princely function (§306), it participates in 


the wants and rights of the other extreme. It thus becomes a support at once 
to the throne and to the community. 

308. Under the other part of the general class element is found the 
fluctuating side of the civic community, which externally because of its 
numerous membership, and necessarily because of its nature and 
occupation, takes part in legislation only through deputies. If the civic 
community appoints these deputies, it does so in accordance with its real 
nature. It is not a number of atoms gathering together merely for a particular 
and momentary act without any further bond of union, but a body 
systematically composed of constituted societies, communities, and 
corporations. These various circles receive in this way political unity. 
Through the just claim of this part to be represented by a deputation to be 
summoned by the princely power, and also through the claim of the first 
part to make an appearance (§307), the existence of the classes and of their 
assembly finds its peculiar constitutional guarantee. Note. It 1s held that all 
should share individually in the counsels and decisions regarding the 
general affairs of state. The reason assigned is that all are members of the 
State, its affairs are the affairs of all, and for the transaction of these affairs 
all with their knowledge and will have a right to be present. This is a notion 
which, although it has no reasonable form, the democratic element would 
insert into the organism of state, notwithstanding the fact that the state is an 
organism only because of its reasonable form. This superficial view fastens 
upon and adheres to the abstraction “member of the state.” But the rational 
method, the consciousness of the idea, is concrete and 1s combined with the 
true practical sense, which is itself nothing else than the rational sense or 
the sense for the idea. Yet this sense is not to be confounded with mere 
business routine, or bounded by the horizon of a limited sphere. The 
concrete state is the whole, articulated into its particular circles, and the 
member of the state is the member of a circle or class. Only his objective 


character can be recognized in the state. His general character contains the 
twofold element, private person and thinking person, and thinking is the 
consciousness and willing of the universal. But consciousness and will 
cease to be empty only when they are filled with particularity, and by 
particularity is meant the characteristic of a particular class. The individual 
is species, let us say, but has his intrinsic general actuality in the species 
next above it. He attains actual and vital contact with the universal in the 
sphere of the corporations and societies (§251). It remains open to him by 
means of his skill to make his way into any class, for which he has the 
capacity, including the universal class. Another assumption, found in the 
current idea that all should have a share in the business of state, is that all 
understand this business. This is as absurd as it, despite its absurdity, is 
widespread. However, through the channel of public opinion (§316) every 
one is free to express and make good his subjective opinion concerning the 
universal. 

309. Counsels and decisions upon universal concerns require delegates, 
who are chosen under the belief that they have a better understanding of 
state business than the electors themselves. They are trusted to prosecute 
not the particular interest of a community or a corporation in opposition to 
the universal, but the universal only. Hence, to the deputies are not 
committed specific mandates or explicit instructions. But just as little has 
the assembly the character merely of a lively gathering of persons, each of 
whom is bent upon instructing, convincing, and advising the rest. Addition. 
In the case of representation consent is not given directly by all, but by 
those who are qualified, since here the individual voter is no longer a mere 
infinite person. Representation is based upon confidence; but confidence is 
different from simply casting a vote. To be guided by the majority of votes 
is antagonistic to the principle that I must meet my duty as a particular 
person. We have confidence in a person when we believe in his insight and 


his willingness to treat my affair as his own according to the best light of his 
knowledge and conscience. The principle of the individual subjective will 
also disappears, for confidence is concerned with a thing, the guiding ideals 
of a man, his behaviour, his acts, his concrete understanding. A 
representative must have a character, insight, and will capable of 
participating in universal business. He speaks not in his character as an 
abstract individual, but as one who seeks to make good his interests in an 
assembly occupied with the universal. And the electors merely ask for some 
guarantee that the delegate shall carry out and further this universal. 

310. Independent means has its right in the first part of the classes. The 
guarantee implied in a qualification and sentiment adequate to public ends 
is found in the second part, which arises out of the fluctuating, variable 
element of the civic community. It is chiefly found in sentiment, skill, and 
practical knowledge of the interests of the state and civic community, all of 
which qualities are acquired through actual conduct of business in the 
magistracies and public offices, and are preserved by practical use. It is 
found present, too, in the official or political sense, which is fashioned and 
tested by actual experience. Note. Subjective opinion readily finds the 
demand for guarantees superfluous or injurious, when it is made upon the 
so-called people. But the state contains the objective as its distinguishing 
trait, and not subjective opinion with its self-confidence. Individuals can be 
for the state only what in them is objectively recognizable and approved. 
Since this second part of the class-element has its root in particular interests 
and concerns, where accident, change, and caprice have the right to disport 
themselves, the state must here look the more closely after the objective. 
The external qualification of a certain property appears, when taken 
abstractly, a one-sided external extreme, in contrast with the other just as 
one-sided extreme, namely, the mere subjective confidence and opinion of 


the electors. Each in its abstraction is distinguished from the concrete 


qualifications, indicated in §302, which are required of those who advise 
concerning the business of state. Nevertheless, in the choice of a magistrate 
or other officer of a society or an association, a property qualification is 
rightly made a condition, especially as much of the business is administered 
without remuneration. This qualification has also direct value in regard to 
the political business of the classes, if the members receive no salary. 

311. Deputies from the civic community should be acquainted with the 
particular needs and interests of the body which they represent, and also 
with the special obstacles which ought to be removed. They should 
therefore be chosen from amongst themselves. Such a delegation is 
naturally appointed by the different corporations of the civic community 
($308) by a simple process, which is not disturbed by abstractions and 
atomistic notions. Thus they fulfil the point of view of the community 
directly, and either an election is altogether superfluous, or the play of 
opinion and caprice is reduced to a minimum. Note. It is a manifest 
advantage to have amongst the delegates individuals who represent every 
considerable special branch of the community, such as trade, manufacture, 
etc. These individuals must be thoroughly acquainted with their branch and 
belong to it. In the idea of a loose, indefinite election this important 
circumstance is given over to accident. Every branch, however, has an equal 
right to be represented. To regard the deputies as representatives has a 
significance that is organic and rational, only if they are not representatives 
of mere separate individuals or of a mere multitude, but of one of the 
essential spheres of the community and of its larger interests. 
Representation no longer means that one person should take the place of 
another. Rather is the interest itself actually present in the person of the 
representative, since he is there in behalf of his own objective nature. Of 
elections by means of many separate persons it may be observed that there 
is necessarily little desire to vote, because one vote has so slight an 


influence. Even when those who are entitled to vote are told how extremely 
valuable their privilege is, they do not vote. Hence occurs just the opposite 
of what is sought. The selection passes into the hands of a few, a single 
party, or a special accidental interest, which should rather be neutralized. 

312. Of the two elements comprised under the classes, each brings into 
council a particular modification. As one of these elements has within the 
sphere of the classes the peculiar function of mediation, and that, too, 
between two things which both exist, it has a separate existence. The 
assembly of the classes is thus divided into two chambers. 

313. By this separation the number of courts is increased, and there is a 
greater certainty of mature judgment. Moreover, an accidental decision, 
secured on the spur of the moment by a simple majority of the votes, is 
rendered much less probable. But these are not the main advantages. There 
is, besides, smaller opportunity or occasion for direct opposition to arise 
between the class element and the government. Or in the case when the 
mediating element is also found on the side of the lower chamber, the 
insight of this lower house becomes all the stronger, since it in this case 
appears to be more unpartisan and its opposition to be neutralized. 

314. The classes are not the sole investigators of the affairs of state and 
sole judges of the general interest. Rather do they form merely an addition 
($301). Their distinctive trait is that, as they represent the members of the 
civic community who have no share in the government, it is through their 
co-operating knowledge, counsel, and judgment that the element of formal 
freedom attains its right. Besides, a general acquaintance with state affairs is 
more widely extended through the publicity given to the transactions of the 
classes. 

315. By means of this avenue to knowledge public opinion first attains to 
true thoughts, and to an insight into the condition and conception of the 
state and its concerns. It thus first reaches the capacity of judging rationally 


concerning them. It learns, besides, to know and esteem the management, 
talents, virtues, and skill of the different officers of state. While these talents 
by receiving publicity are given a strong impulse towards development and 
an honourable field for exhibiting their worth, they are also an antidote for 
the pride of individuals and of the multitude, and are one of the best means 
for their education. Addition. To open the proceedings of the assembly of 
classes to the public is of great educational value, especially for the citizens. 
By it the people learn most certainly the true nature of their interests. There 
prevails extensively the idea that everybody knows already what is good for 
the state, and that this general knowledge is merely given utterance to in a 
state assembly. But, indeed, the very opposite is the fact. Here, first of all 
are developed virtues, talents, skill, which have to serve as examples. 
Indeed, these assemblies may be awkward for the ministers, who must here 
buckle on their wit and eloquence to resist the attacks of their opponents. 
Publicity is the greatest opportunity for instruction in the state interests 
generally. Amongst a people, where publicity is the rule, there is seen quite 
a different attitude towards the state than in those places where state 
assemblies are not found or are secret. By the publication of every 
proceeding, the chambers are first brought into union with the larger general 
opinion. It is shown that what a man fancies when he is at home with his 
wife and friends is one thing, and quite another thing what occurs in a great 
gathering where one clever stroke annihilates the preceding. 

316. Formal subjective freedom, implying that individuals as such 
should have and express their own judgment, opinion, and advice 
concerning affairs of state, makes its appearance in that aggregate, which is 
called public opinion. In it what is absolutely universal, substantive, and 
true is joined with its opposite, the independent, peculiar, and particular 
opinions of the many. This phase of existence is therefore the actual 
contradiction of itself; knowledge is appearance, the essential exists directly 


as the unessential. Addition. Public opinion is the unorganized means 
through which what a people wills and thinks is made known. That which is 
effective in the state must indeed be in organic relation to it; and in the 
constitution this is the case. But at all times public opinion has been a great 
power, and it is especially so in our time, when the principle of subjective 
freedom has such importance and significance. What now shall be 
confirmed is confirmed no longer through force, and but little through use 
and wont, but mainly by insight and reasons. 

317. Public opinion contains therefore the eternal substantive principles 
of justice, the true content and result of the whole constitution, of 
legislation, and of the universal condition in general. It exists in the form of 
sound human understanding, that is, of an ethical principle which in the 
shape of prepossessions runs through everything. It contains the true wants 
and right tendencies of actuality. But when this inner phase comes forth into 
consciousness, it appears to imaginative thinking in the form of general 
propositions. It claims to be of interest partly on its own separate account; 
but it also comes to the assistance of concrete reasoning upon felt wants and 
upon the events, arrangements, and relations of the state. When this 
happens, there is brought forward also the whole range of accidental 
opinion, with its ignorance and perversion, its false knowledge and 
incorrect judgment. Now, as to the consciousness of what is peculiar in 
thought and knowledge, with which the present phenomenon has to do, it 
may be said that the worse an opinion is, the more peculiar and unique it is. 
The bad is in its content wholly particular and unique; the rational, on the 
contrary, is the absolutely universal. Yet it is the unique upon which opinion 
founds its exalted self-esteem. Note. Hence it is not to be regarded merely 
as a difference in the subjective point of view when it is declared on one 
side 


“Vox populi, vox dei;” 


and on the other side (in Ariosto, for example), 15 


“Che ‘I Volgare ignorante ogn’ un riprenda E parli piu di quel che meno 


intenda;” 


both phases are found side by side in public opinion. Since truth and 
endless error are so directly united in it, either the one or the other is not 
truly in earnest. It may seem hard to decide which is in earnest; and it would 
still be hard, even if we were to confine ourselves to the direct expression of 
public opinion. But since in its inner being public opinion is the substantive, 
it is truly in earnest only about that. Yet the substantive cannot be extracted 
from public opinion; it, by its very nature as substantive, can be known only 
out of itself and on its own account. No matter what passion is expended in 
support of an opinion, no matter how seriously it is defended or attacked, 
this is no criterion of its practical validity. Yet least of all would opinion 
tolerate the idea that its earnestness is not earnest at all. A great mind has 
publicly raised the question, whether it be permitted to deceive a people. 
We must answer that a people does not allow itself to be deceived in regard 
to its substantive basis, or the essence and definite character of its spirit; but 
in regard to the way in which it knows this, and judges of its acts and 
phases, it deceives itself. Addition. The principle of the modern world 
demands that what every man is bound to recognize must seem to him 
justified. He, moreover, has had a voice in the discussion and decision. If he 
has given his word and indicated that he is responsible, his subjectivity is 
satisfied, and he allows many things to go unchallenged. In France freedom 
of speech has always proved less dangerous than silence. One fears that if a 


man is silent he will retain his aversion to an object; but reasoning upon it 


furnishes a safety-valve and brings satisfaction, while the object, in the 
meantime, pursues its way unmolested. 

318. Public opinion deserves, therefore, to be esteemed and despised; to 
be despised in its concrete consciousness and expression, to be esteemed in 
its essential basis. At best, its inner nature makes merely an appearance in 
its concrete expression, and that, too, in a more or less troubled shape. Since 
it has not within itself the means of drawing distinctions, nor the capacity to 
raise its substantive side into definite knowledge, independence of it is the 
first formal condition of anything great and reasonable, whether in actuality 
or in science. Of any reasonable end we may be sure that public opinion 
will ultimately be pleased with it, recognize it, and constitute it one of its 
prepossessions. Addition. In public opinion all is false and true, but to find 
out the truth in it is the affair of the great man. He who tells the time what it 
wills and means, and then brings it to completion, is the great man of the 
time. In his act the inner significance and essence of the time is actualized. 
Who does not learn to despise public opinion, which is one thing in one 
place and another in another, will never produce anything great. 

319. The liberty of taking part in state affairs, the pricking impulse to say 
and to have said one’s opinion, is directly secured by police laws and 
regulations, which, however, hinder and punish the excess of this liberty. 
Indirect security is based upon the government’s strength, which lies mainly 
in the rationality of its constitution and the stability of its measures, but 
partly also in the publicity given to the assemblies of the classes. Security is 
guaranteed by publicity in so far as the assemblies voice the mature and 
educated insight into the interests of the state, and pass over to others what 
is less significant, especially if they are disabused of the idea that the 
utterances of these others are peculiarly important and efficacious. Besides, 
a broad guarantee is found in the general indifference and contempt, with 
which shallow and malicious utterances are quickly and effectually visited. 


Note. One means of freely and widely participating in public affairs is the 
press, which, in its more extended range, is superior to speech, although 
inferior in vivacity. To define the liberty of the press as the liberty to speak 
and write what one pleases is parallel to the definition of liberty in general, 
as liberty to do what one pleases. These views belong to the undeveloped 
crudity and superficiality of fanciful theorizing. Nowhere so much as in this 
matter does formalism hold its ground so obstinately, and so little permits 
itself to be influenced by reasons. And this was to be expected, because the 
object is here the most transient, accidental, and particular in the whole 
range of opinion, with its infinite variety of content and aspect. Of course, 
there is no obscurity about a direct summons to steal, murder, or revolt. But, 
aside from that, much depends on the manner and form of expression. The 
words may seem to be quite general and undefined, and yet may conceal a 
perfectly definite significance. Besides, they may have consequences, 
which are not actually expressed. Indeed, it may even be debated whether 
these consequences are really in the expression and properly follow from it. 
This indefiniteness in the form and in the substance does not admit of the 
laws attaining in this case the precision usually demanded of laws. Since in 
this field crime, wrong, and injustice have their most particular and 
subjective shape, the indefiniteness of the wrong causes the sentence also to 
be completely subjective. Besides, the injury is in this matter sought to be 
done to and make itself real in the thought, opinion, and will of others. But 
it thus comes into contact with the freedom of others, upon whom it 
depends whether the act is actually an injury or not. Hence, the laws are 
open to criticism because of their indefiniteness. By the skilful use of terms 
they may be evaded; or, on the other hand, it may be contended that the 
sentence is merely subjective. It may be maintained further that an 
expression is not a deed but only an opinion, or thought, or a simple saying. 
Thus, from the mere subjectivity of content and from the insignificance of a 


mere opinion or saying the inference is drawn that these words should pass 
unpunished. Yet in the same breath there is demanded as great a respect and 
esteem for that very opinion of mine as for my real mental possession, and 
for the utterance of that opinion as for the deliberate utterance of a mental 
possession. The fact remains that injury to the honour of individuals 
generally, as libel, abuse, disdainful treatment of the government, its 
officials and officers, especially the person of the prince, contempt for the 
laws, incitement to civil broil, etc., are all crimes or faults of different 
magnitudes. The greater indefiniteness of these acts, due to the element in 
which they find utterance, does not annul their real character. It simply 
causes the subjective ground, on which the offence is committed, to decide 
the nature and shape of the reaction. It is this subjective nature of the 
offence, which in the reaction converts subjectivity and uncertainty into 
necessity, whether this reaction be mere prevention of crime by the police 
or specific punishment. Here, as always, formalism relies on isolated 
aspects, belonging to the external appearance, and seeks by these 
abstractions of its own creation to reason away the real and concrete nature 
of the thing. As to the sciences, they, if they are sciences in reality, are not 
found in the region of opinion and subjective thought, nor does their 
method of -presentation consist in the adroit use of terms, or allusions, or 
half uttered, half-concealed opinions, but in the simple, definite, and open 
expression of the sense and meaning. Hence, the sciences do not come 
under the category of public opinion (§316). For the rest, the element in 
which public opinion finds utterance and becomes an overt and tangible act 
is, as we have already observed, the intelligence, principles, and opinions of 
others. It is this element which determines the peculiar effect of these acts 
or the danger of them to individuals, the community or the state ($218), just 
as a spark, if thrown upon a heap of gunpowder, is much more dangerous 
than if thrown on the ground, where it goes out and leaves no trace. Hence, 


as the right of science finds security in the content of its matter, so also may 
an uttered wrong find security, or, at least, toleration, in the contempt with 
which it is received. Offences, which are in strictness punishable at law, 
may thus partly come under a kind of nemesis. Internal impotence, by 
opposing itself to the talents and virtues, by which it feels oppressed, comes 
in this way to itself, and gives self-consciousness to its own nothingness. A 
more harmless form of nemesis was found amongst the Roman soldiers in 
the satirical songs directed against their emperors on the triumphal march. 
Having gone through hard service, and yet failing to secure mention in the 
list of honours, they sought to get even with the emperor in this jesting way. 
But even the nemesis which is bad and malevolent is, when treated with 
scorn, deprived of its effect. Like the public, which to some extent forms a 
circle for this kind of activity, it is limited to a meaningless delight in 
others’ misfortunes and to a condemnation, which is inherent in itself. 

320. There is the subjectivity, which is the dissolution of the established 
state life. It has its external manifestation in the opinion or reasoning, 
which, in seeking to make good its own random aims, destroys itself. This 
subjectivity has its true reality in its opposite, namely, in that subjectivity, 
which, being identical with the substantive will, and constituting the 
conception of the princely power, is the ideality of the whole. This higher 
subjectivity has not as yet received in this treatise its right and visible 
embodiment. Addition. We have already regarded subjectivity as existing in 
the monarch, and in that capacity occupying the pinnacle of the state. The 
other side of subjectivity manifests itself arbitrarily and quite externally in 
public opinion. The subjectivity of the monarch is in itself abstract, but it 
should be concrete, and should as concrete be the ideality which diffuses 
itself over the whole. In the state which is at peace, all branches of the civic 
life have their subsistence, but this subsistence beside and outside of one 


another the branches have only as it issues out of the idea of the whole. This 


process or idealization of the whole must also have its own manifestation. 


ll. External Sovereignty. 
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321. INTERNAL SOVEREIGNTY (§278) is this ideality in so far as the 
elements of spirit, and of the state as the embodiment of spirit, are unfolded 
in their necessity, and subsist as organs of the state. But spirit, involving a 
reference to itself, which is negative and infinitely free, becomes an 
independent existence, which has incorporated the subsistent differences, 
and hence is exclusive. So constituted, the state has an individuality, which 
exists essentially as an individual, and in the sovereign is a real, direct 
individual (§279). 

322. Individuality, as exclusive and independent existence, appears as a 
relation to other self- dependent states. The independent existence of the 
actual spirit finds an embodiment in this general self-dependence, which is, 
therefore, the first freedom and highest dignity of a people. Note. Those 
who, out of a desire for a collective whole, which will constitute a more or 
less self-dependent state, and have its own centre, are willing to abandon 
their own centre and self- dependence, and form with others a new whole, 
are ignorant of the nature of a collective whole, and underrate the pride of a 
people in its independence. The force, which states have on their first 
appearance in history, is this self-dependence, even though it is quite 
abstract and has no further internal development. Hence, in its most 
primitive manifestation, the state has at its head an individual, whether he 
be patriarch, chief, or what not. 

323. In actual reality, this negative reference of the state to itself appears 
as reference to each other of two independent things, as though the negative 
were some external thing. This negative reference has, therefore, in its 


existence the form of an event, involving accidental occurrences coming 


from without. But it is in fact its own highest element, its real infinitude, the 
idealization of all its finite materials. The substance, as the absolute power, 
is here brought into contrast with all that is individual and particular, such 
as life, property, the rights of property, or even wider circles, and makes 
their relative worthlessness a fact for consciousness. 

324. The phase, according to which the interest and right of individuals 
is made a vanishing factor, is at the same time a positive element, forming 
the basis of their, not accidental and fleeting, but absolute individuality. 
This relation and the recognition of it constitute their substantial duty. 
Property and life, not to speak of opinions and the ordinary routine of 
existence, they must sacrifice, if necessary, in order to preserve the 
substantive individuality, independence, and sovereignty of the state. Note. 
It is a very distorted account of the matter when the state, in demanding 
sacrifices from the citizens, is taken to be simply the civic community, 
whose object is merely the security of life and property. Security cannot 
possibly be obtained by the sacrifice of what is to be secured. Herein is to 
be found the ethical element in war. War is not to be regarded as an absolute 
evil. It is not a merely external accident, having its accidental ground in the 
passions of powerful individuals or nations, in acts of injustice, or in 
anything which ought not to be. Accident befalls that which is by nature 
accidental, and this fate is a necessity. So from the standpoint of the 
conception and in philosophy the merely accidental vanishes, because in it, 
as it is a mere appearance, is recognized its essence, namely, necessity. It is 
necessary that what is finite, such as life and property, should have its 
contingent nature exposed, since contingency is inherent in the conception 
of the finite. This necessity has in one phase of it the form of a force of 
nature, since all that is finite is mortal and transient. But in the ethical life, 
that is to say, the state, this force and nature are separated. Necessity 
becomes in this way exalted to the work of freedom, and becomes a force 


which is ethical. What from the standpoint of nature is transient, is now 
transient because it is willed to be so; and that, which is fundamentally 
negative, becomes substantive and distinctive individuality in the ethical 
order. It is often said, for the sake of edification, that war makes short work 
of the vanity of temporal things. It is the element by which the idealization 
of what is particular receives its right and becomes an actuality. Moreover, 
by it, as I have elsewhere expressed it, “finite pursuits are rendered 
unstable, and the ethical health of peoples is preserved. Just as the 
movement of the ocean prevents the corruption which would be the result of 
perpetual calm, so by war people escape the corruption which would be 
occasioned by a continuous or eternal peace.” — The view that this 
quotation contains merely a philosophical idea, or, as it is sometimes called, 
a justification of providence, and that actual war needs another kind of 
justification, will be taken up later. The idealization, which comes to the 
surface in war, viewed as an accidental foreign relation, is the same as the 
ideality by virtue of which the internal state functions are organic elements 
of the whole. This principle is found in history in such a fact as that 
successful wars have prevented civil broils and strengthened the internal 
power of the state. So, too, peoples, who have been unwilling or afraid to 
endure internal sovereignty, have been subjugated by others, and in their 
struggles for independence have had honour and success small in proportion 
to their failure to establish within themselves a central political power; their 
freedom died through their fear of its dying. Moreover, states, which have 
no guarantee of independence in the strength of their army, states, e.g., that 
are very small in comparison with their neighbours, have continued to 
subsist because of their internal constitution, which merely of itself would 
seem to promise them neither internal repose nor external security. These 
phenomena are illustrations of our principle drawn from history. Addition. 
In peace the civic life becomes more and more extended. Each separate 


sphere walls itself in and becomes exclusive, and at last there is a stagnation 
of mankind. Their particularity becomes more and more fixed and ossified. 
Unity of the body is essential to health, and where the organs become hard 
death ensues. Everlasting peace is frequently demanded as the ideal towards 
which mankind must move. Hence, Kant proposed an alliance of princes, 
which should settle the controversies of states, and the Holy Alliance was 
probably intended to be an institution of this kind. But the state is 
individual, and in individuality negation is essentially implied. Although a 
number of states may make themselves into a family, the union, because it 
is an individuality, must create an opposition, and so beget an enemy. As a 
result of war peoples are strengthened, nations, which are involved in civil 
quarrels, winning repose at home by means of war abroad. It is true that war 
occasions insecurity of possessions, but this real insecurity is simply a 
necessary commotion. From the pulpit we hear much regarding the 
uncertainty, vanity, and instability of temporal things. At the very same time 
every one, no matter how much he is impressed by these utterances, thinks 
that he will manage to retain his own stock and store. But if the uncertainty 
comes in the form of hussars with glistening sabres, and begins to work in 
downright earnest, this touching edification turns right about face, and hurls 
curses at the invader. In spite of this, wars arise, when they lie in the nature 
of the matter. The seeds spring up afresh, and words are silenced before the 
earnest repetitions of history. 

325. Sacrifice for the sake of the individuality of the state is the 
substantive relation of all the citizens, and is, thus, a universal duty. It is 
ideality on one of its sides, and stands in contrast to the reality of particular 
subsistence. Hence it itself becomes a specific relation, and to it is dedicated 
a Class of its own, the class whose virtue is bravery. 

326. Dissensions between states may arise out of any one specific side of 
their relations to each other. Through these dissensions the specific part of 


the state devoted to defence receives its distinguishing character. But if the 
whole state, as such, is in danger of losing its independence, duty summons 
all the citizens to its defence. If the whole becomes a single force, and is 
torn from its internal position and goes abroad, defence becomes converted 
into a war of conquest. Note. The weaponed force of the state constitutes its 
standing army. The specific function of defending the state must be 
intrusted to a separate class. This proceeding is due to the same necessity by 
which each of the other particular elements, interests, or affairs, has a 
separate place, as in marriage, the industrial class, the business class, and 
the political class. Theorizing, which wanders up and down with its reasons, 
goes about to contemplate the greater advantages or the greater 
disadvantages of a standing army. Mere opinion decides against an army, 
because the conception of the matter is harder to understand than are 
separate and external sides. Another reason is that the interests and aims of 
particularity, expenses, consequent higher taxation, etc., are counted of 
greater concern by the civic community than is the absolutely necessary. On 
this view the necessary is valuable only as a means to the preservation of 
the various special civic interests. 

327. Bravery taken by itself is a formal virtue, since in it freedom is 
farthest removed from all special aims, possessions, and enjoyments, and 
even from life. But it involves a negation or renunciation of only external 
realities, and does not carry with it a completion of the spiritual nature. 
Thus, the sentiment of courage may be based upon any one of a variety of 
grounds, and its actual result may be not for the brave themselves, bat only 
for others. Addition. The military class is the class of universality. To it are 
assigned the defence of the state and the duty of bringing into existence the 
ideality implicit in itself. In other words it must sacrifice itself. Bravery is, it 
is true, of different sorts. The courage of the animal, or the robber, the 
bravery due to a sense of honour, the bravery of chivalry, are not yet the 


true forms of it. True bravery in civilized peoples consists in a readiness to 
offer up oneself in the service of the state, so that the individual counts only 
as one amongst many. Not personal fearlessness, but the taking of one’s 
place in a universal cause, is the valuable feature of it. In India five hundred 
men conquered twenty thousand, who were by no means cowardly but 
lacked the sense of co- operation. 

328. The content of bravery as a sentiment is found in the true absolute 
final end, the sovereignty of the state. Bravery realizes this end, and in so 
doing gives up personal reality. Hence, in this feeling are found the most 
rigorous and direct antagonisms. There is present in it a self-sacrifice, 
which is yet the existence of freedom. In it is found the highest self-control 
or independence, which yet in its existence submits to the mechanism of an 
external order and a life of service. An utter obedience or complete 
abnegation of one’s own opinion and reasonings, even an absence of one’s 
own spirit, is coupled with the most intense and comprehensive direct 
presence of the spirit and of resolution. The most hostile and hence most 
personal attitude towards individuals 1s allied with perfect indifference, or 
even, it may be, a kindly feeling towards them as individuals. Note. To risk 
one’s life is indeed something more than fear of death, but it is yet a mere 
negative, having no independent character and value. Only the positive 
element, the aim and content of the act, gives significance to the feeling of 
fearlessness. Robbers or murderers, having in view a crime, adventurers 
bent upon gratifying merely their own fancy, risk their lives without fear. 
The principle of the modern world, that is, the thought and the universal, 
have given bravery a higher form. It now seems to be mechanical in its 
expression, being the act not of a particular person, but of a member of the 
whole. As antagonism is now directed, not against separate persons, but 
against a hostile whole, personal courage appears as impersonal. To this 
change is due the invention of the gun; and this by no means chance 


invention has transmuted the merely personal form of bravery into the more 
abstract. 

329. The state has a foreign aspect, because it is an individual subject. 
Hence, its relation to other states falls within the princely function. Upon 
this function it devolves solely and directly to command the armed force, to 
entertain relations with other states through ambassadors, to decide upon 
peace and war, and to conduct other negotiations. Addition. In almost all 
European countries the individual summit is the princely function, which 
has charge of foreign affairs. Wherever the constitution requires the 
existence of classes or estates, it may be asked whether the classes, which in 
any case control the supplies, should not also resolve upon war and peace. 
In England, for example, no unpopular war can be waged. But if it is meant 
that princes and cabinets are more subject to passion than the houses, and 
hence that the houses should decide whether there should be war or peace, it 
must be replied, that often whole nations have been roused to a pitch of 
enthusiasm surpassing that of their princes. Frequently in England the 
whole people have insisted upon war, and in a certain measure compelled 
the ministers to wage it. The popularity of Pitt was due to his knowing how 
to meet what the nation willed. Not till afterwards did calm give rise to the 
consciousness that the war was utterly useless, and undertaken without 
adequate means. Moreover, a state is connected not only with another but 
with several others, and the complications are so delicate that they can be 
managed only by the highest power. 


B. International Law. 
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330. INTERNATIONAL LAW arises out of the relation to one another of 
independent states. Whatever is absolute in this relation receives the form of 
a command, because its reality depends upon a distinct sovereign will. 
Addition. — A state is not a private person, but in itself a completely 
independent totality. Hence, the relation of states to one another is not 
merely that of morality and private right. It is often desired that states 
should be regarded from the standpoint of private right and morality. But 
the position of private persons is such that they have over them a law court, 
which realizes what is intrinsically right. A relation between states ought 
also to be intrinsically right, and in mundane affairs that which is 
intrinsically right ought to have power. But as against the state there is no 
power to decide what is intrinsically right and to realize this decision. 
Hence, we must here remain by the absolute command. States in their 
relation to one another are independent and look upon the stipulations 
which they make one with another as provisional. 

331. The nation as a state is the spirit substantively realized and directly 
real. Hence, it is the absolute power on earth. As regards other states it 
exists in sovereign independence. Hence, to exist for and be recognized by 
another as such a state is its primary absolute right. But this right is yet only 
formal, and the state’s demand to be recognized, when based on these 
external relations, is abstract. Whether the state exists absolutely and in 
concrete fact, depends upon its content, constitution, and condition. Even 
then the recognition, containing the identity of both inner and outer 
relations, depends upon the view and will of another. Note. Just as the 
individual person is not real unless related to others (§71 and elsewhere), so 


the state is not really individual unless related to other states (§322), The 
legitimate province of a state in its foreign relations, and more especially of 
the princely function, is on one side wholly internal; a state shall not meddle 
with the internal affairs of another state. Yet, on the other side, it is essential 
for its completeness that it be recognized by others. But this recognition 
demands as a guarantee that it shall recognize those who recognize it, and 
will have respect for their independence. Therefore they cannot be 
indifferent to its internal affairs. In the case of a nomadic people, or any 
people occupying a lower grade of civilization, the question arises how far 
it can be considered as a state. The religious opinions formerly held by Jews 
and Mahomedans may contain a still higher opposition, which does not 
permit of the universal identity implied in recognition. Addition. When 
Napoleon, before the peace of Campoformio, said, “The French Republic 
needs recognition as little as the sun requires to be recognized,” he really 
indicated the strength of the existence, which already carried with it a 
guarantee of recognition, without its having been expressed. 

332. The direct reality, in which states stand to one another, sunders itself 
into various relations, whose nature proceeds from independent caprice on 
both sides, and hence has as a general thing the formal character of a 
contract. The subject matter of these contracts is, however, of infinitely 
narrower range than of those in the civic community. There individuals are 
dependent upon one another in a great variety of ways, while independent 
states are wholes, which find satisfaction in the main within themselves. 

333. International law, or the law which is universal, and is meant to 
hold absolutely good between states, is to be distinguished from the special 
content of positive treaties, and has at its basis the proposition that treaties, 
as they involve the mutual obligations of states, must be kept inviolate. But 
because the relation of states to one another has sovereignty as its principle, 
they are so far in a condition of nature one to the other. Their rights have 


reality not in a general will, which is constituted as a superior power, but in 
their particular wills. Accordingly the fundamental proposition of 
international law remains a good intention, while in the actual situation the 
relation established by the treaty is being continually shifted or abrogated. 
Note. There is no judge over states, at most only a referee or mediator, and 
even the mediatorial function is only an accidental thing, being due to 
particular wills. Kant’s idea was that eternal peace should be secured by an 
alliance of states. This alliance should settle every dispute, make impossible 
the resort to arms for a decision, and be recognized by every state. This idea 
assumes that states are in accord, an agreement which, strengthened though 
it might be by moral, religious, and other considerations, nevertheless 
always rested on the private sovereign will, and was therefore liable to be 
disturbed by the element of contingency. 

334. Therefore, when the particular wills of states can come to no 
agreement, the controversy can be settled only by war. Owing to the wide 
field and the varied relations of the citizens of different states to one 
another, injuries occur easily and frequently. What of these injuries is to be 
viewed as a specific breach of a treaty or as a violation of formal 
recognition and honour remains from the nature of the case indefinite. A 
state may introduce its infinitude and honour into every one of its separate 
compartments. It is all the more tempted to make or seek some occasion for 
a display of irritability, if the individuality within it has been strengthened 
by long internal rest, and desires an outlet for its pent-up activity. 

335. Moreover, the state as a spiritual whole cannot be satisfied merely 
with taking notice of the fact of an injury, because injury involves a 
threatened danger arising from the possible action of the other state. Then, 
too, there is the weighing of probabilities, guesses at intentions, and so 
forth, all of which have a part in the creation of strife. 


336. Each self-dependent state has the standing of a particular will; and it 
is on this alone that the validity of treaties depends. This particular will of 
the whole is in its content its well-being, and well-being constitutes the 
highest law in its relation to another. All the more is this so since the idea of 
the state involves that the opposition between right or abstract freedom on 
one side and the complete specific content or wellbeing on the other is 
superseded. It is to states as concrete wholes that recognition (§331) is first 
granted. 

337. The substantive weal of the state is its weal as a particular state in 
its definite interests and condition, its peculiar external circumstances, and 
its particular treaty obligations. Thus the government is a particular wisdom 
and not universal providence (§324, note). So, too, its end in relation to 
other states, the principle justifying its wars and treaties, is not a general 
thought, such as philanthropy, but the actually wronged or threatened weal 
in its definite particularity. Note. At one time a lengthy discussion was held 
with regard to the opposition between morals and politics, and the demand 
was made that politics should be in accordance with morality. Here it may 
be remarked merely that the commonweal has quite another authority than 
the weal of the individual, and that the ethical substance or the state has 
directly its reality or right not in an abstract, but in a concrete existence. 
This existence, and not one of the many general thoughts held to be moral 
commands, must be the principle of its conduct. The view that politics in 
this assumed opposition is presumptively in the wrong depends on a 
shallow notion both of morality and of the nature of the state in relation to 
morality. 

338. Although in war there prevails force, contingency, and absence of 
right, states continue to recognize one another as states. In this fact is 
implied a covenant, by virtue of which each state retains absolute value. 
Hence, war, even when actively prosecuted, is understood to be temporary, 


and in international law is recognized as containing the possibility of peace. 
Ambassadors, also, are to be respected. War is not to be waged against 
internal institutions, or the peaceable family and private life, or private 
persons. Addition. Modern wars are carried on humanely. One person is not 
set in hate over against another. Personal hostilities occur at most in the case 
of the pickets. But in the army as an army, enmity is something 
undetermined, and gives place to the duty which each person owes to 
another. 

339. For the rest, the capture of prisoners in time of war, and in time of 
peace the concession of rights of private intercourse to the subjects of 
another state, depend principally upon the ethical observances of nations. In 
them is embodied that inner universality of behaviour, which is preserved 
under all relations. Addition. The nations of Europe form a family by virtue 
of the universal principle of their legislation, their ethical observances, and 
their civilization. Amongst them international behaviour is ameliorated, 
while there prevails elsewhere a mutual infliction of evils. The relation of 
one state to another fluctuates; no judge is present to compose differences; 
the higher judge is simply the universal and absolute spirit, the spirit of the 
world. 

340. As states are particular, there is manifested in their relation to one 
another a shifting play of internal particularity of passions, interests, aims, 
talents, virtues, force, wrong, vice, and external contingency on the very 
largest scale. In this play even the ethical whole, national independence, is 
exposed to chance. The spirit of a nation is an existing individual having in 
particularity its objective actuality and self-consciousness. Because of this 
particularity it is limited. The destinies and deeds of states in their 
connection with one another are the visible dialectic of the finite nature of 
these spirits. Out of this dialectic the universal spirit, the spirit of the world, 
the unlimited spirit, produces itself. It has the highest right of all, and 


exercises its right upon the lower spirits in world-history. The history of the 
world is the world’s court of judgment. 


C. World-History. 
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341. THE UNIVERSAL spirit exists concretely in art in the form of 
perception and image, in religion in the form of feeling and pictorial 
imaginative thinking, and in philosophy in the form of pure free thought. In 
world-history this concrete existence of spirit is the spiritual actuality in the 
total range of its internality and externality. It is a court of judgment 
because in its absolute universality the particular, namely, the Penates, the 
civic community, and the national spirit in their many-coloured reality are 
all merely ideal. The movement of spirit in this case consists in visibly 
presenting these spheres as merely ideal. 

342. Moreover, world-history is not a court of judgment, whose principle 
is force, nor is it the abstract and irrational necessity of a blind fate. It is 
self-caused and self-realized reason, and its actualized existence in spirit is 
knowledge. Hence, its development issuing solely out of the conception of 
its freedom is a necessary development of the elements of reason. It is, 
therefore, an unfolding of the spirit’s self-consciousness and freedom. It is 
the exhibition and actualization of the universal spirit. 


343. The history of spirit is its overt deeds, for only what it does it is. and 
its deed is to make itself as a spirit the object of its consciousness, to 
explain and lay hold upon itself by reference to itself. To lay hold upon 
itself is its being and principle, and the completion of this act is at the same 
time self-renunciation and transition. To express the matter formally, the 
spirit which again apprehends what has already been grasped and 
actualized, or, what is the same thing, passes through self renunciation into 
itself, is the spirit of a higher stage. Note. Here occurs the question of the 
perfection and education of humanity. They who have argued in favour of 
this idea, have surmised something of the nature of spirit. They have 


understood that spirit has Pvaht ceavrov as a law of its being, and that 
when it lays hold upon what it itself is, 1t assumes a higher form. To those 
who have rejected this idea, spirit has remained an empty word and history 
a superficial play of accidental and so-called mere human strife and passion. 
Though in their use of the words “providence” and “design of providence,” 
they express their belief in a higher control, they do not fill up the notion, 
but announce that the design of providence is for them unknowable and 
inconceivable. 

344. States, peoples, and individuals are established upon their own 
particular definite principle, which has systematized reality in their 
constitutions and in the entire compass of their surroundings. Of this 
systematized reality they are aware, and in its interests are absorbed. Yet are 
they the unconscious tools and organs of the world-spirit, through whose 
inner activity the lower forms pass away. Thus the spirit by its own motion 
and for its own end makes ready and works out the transition into its next 
higher stage. 

345. Justice and virtue, wrong, force, and crime, talents and their results, 
small and great passions, innocence and guilt, the splendour of individuals, 
national life, independence, the fortune and misfortune of states and 


individuals, have in the sphere of conscious reality their definite meaning 
and value, and find in that sphere judgment and their due. This due is, 
however, as yet incomplete. In world-history, which lies beyond this range 
of vision, the idea of the world- spirit, in that necessary phase of it which 
constitutes at any time its actual stage, is given its absolute right. The 
nation, then really flourishing, attains to happiness and renown, and its 
deeds receive completion. 

346. Since history is the embodiment of spirit in the form of events, that 
is, of direct natural reality, the stages of development are present as direct 
natural principles. Because they are natural, they conform to the nature of a 
multiplicity, and exist one outside the other. Hence, to each nation is to be 
ascribed a single principle, comprised under its geographical and 
anthropological existence. 

347. To the nation, whose natural principle is one of these stages, is 
assigned the accomplishment of it through the process characteristic of the 
self-developing self-consciousness of the world-spirit. In the history of the 
world this nation is for a given epoch dominant, although it can make an 
epoch but once (§346). In contrast with the absolute right of this nation to 
be the bearer of the current phase in the development of the world-spirit, the 
spirits of other existing nations are void of right, and they, like those whose 
epochs are gone, count no longer in the history of the world. Note. The 
special history of a world-historic nation contains the unfolding of its 
principle from its undeveloped infancy up to the time when, in the full 
manhood of free ethical self- consciousness, it presses in upon universal 
history. It contains, moreover, the period of decline and destruction, the rise 
of a higher principle being marked in it simply as the negative of its own. 
Hence, the spirit passes over into that higher principle, and thus indicates to 
world-history another nation. From that time onward the first nation has lost 
absolute interest, absorbs the higher principle positively, it may be, and 


fashions itself in accordance with it, but is, after all, only a recipient, and 
has no indwelling vitality and freshness. Perhaps it loses its independence, 
perhaps continues to drag itself on as a particular state or circle of states, 
and spends itself in various random civil enterprises and foreign broils. 

348. At the summit of all actions, including world-historical actions, 
stand individuals. Each of these individuals is a subjectivity who realizes 
what is substantive (§279, note). He is a living embodiment of the 
substantive deed of the world-spirit, and is, therefore, directly identical with 
this deed. It is concealed even from himself, and is not his object and end 
($344). Thus they do not receive honour and thanks for their acts either 
from their contemporaries ($344), or from the public opinion of posterity. 
By this opinion they are viewed merely as formal subjectivities, and, as 
such, are simply given their part in immortal fame. 

349. A people is not as yet a state. The transition from the family, horde, 
clan, or multitude into a state constitutes the formal realization in it of the 
idea. If the ethical substance, which every people has implicitly, lacks this 
form, it is without that objectivity which comes from laws and thought-out 
regulations. It has neither for itself nor for others any universal or generally 
admitted reality. It will not be recognized. Its independence, being devoid of 
objective law or secure realized rationality, is formal only and not a 
sovereignty. Note. From the ordinary point of view we do not call the 
patriarchal condition a constitution, or a people in this condition a state, or 
its independence sovereignty. Before the beginning of actual history there 
are found uninteresting stupid innocence and the bravery arising out of the 
formal struggle for recognition and out of revenge (§§331, 57, note). 

350. It is the absolute right of the idea to come visibly forth, and 
proceeding from marriage and agriculture (§203, note) realize itself in laws 
and objective institutions. This is true whether its realization appears in the 


form of divine law and beneficence or in the form of force and wrong. This 
right is the right of heroes to found states. 

351. In the same way civilized nations may treat as barbarians the 
peoples who are behind them in the essential elements of the state. Thus, 
the rights of mere herdsmen, hunters, and tillers of the soil are inferior, and 
their independence is merely formal. Note. Wars and contests arising under 
such circumstances are struggles for recognition in behalf of a certain 
definite content. It is this feature of them which is significant in world- 
history. 

352. The concrete ideas, which embody the national minds or spirits, has 
its truth in the concrete idea in its absolute universality. This is the spirit of 
the world, around whose throne stand the other spirits as perfecters of its 
actuality, and witnesses and ornaments of its splendour. Since it is, as spirit, 
only the movement of its activity in order to know itself absolutely, to free 
its consciousness from mere direct naturalness, and to come to itself, the 
principles of the different forms of its selfconsciousness, as they appear in 
the process of liberation, are four. They are the principles of the four world- 
historic kingdoms. 

353. In its first and direct revelation the world-spirit has as its principle 
the form of the substantive spirit, in whose identity individuality is in its 
essence submerged and without explicit justification. In the second 
principle the substantive spirit is aware of itself. Here spirit is the positive 
content and filling, and is also at the same time the living form, which is in 
its nature self- referred. The third principle is the retreat into itself of this 
conscious selfreferred existence. There thus arises an abstract universality, 
and with it an infinite opposition to objectivity, which is regarded as bereft 
of spirit. In the fourth principle this opposition of the spirit is overturned in 
order that spirit may receive into its inner self its truth and concrete essence. 
It thus becomes at home with objectivity, and the two are reconciled. 


Because the spirit has come back to its formal substantive reality by 
returning out of this infinite opposition, it seeks to produce and know its 
truth as thought, and as a world of established reality. 

354. In accordance with these four principles the four world-historic 
empires are (1) the Oriental, (2) the Greek, (3) the Roman, and (4) the 
Germanic. 

355. (1) THE ORIENTAL EMPIRE: — The first empire is the 
substantive world-intuition, which proceeds from the natural whole of 
patriarchal times. It has no internal divisions. Its worldly government is 
theocracy, its ruler a high priest or God, its constitution and legislation are 
at the same time its religion, and its civic and legal regulations are religious 
and moral commands or usages. In the splendour of this totality the 
individual personality sinks without rights; external nature is directly divine 
or an ornament of God, and the history of reality is poetry. The distinctions, 
which develop themselves in customs, government, and the state, serve 
instead of laws, being converted by mere social usage into clumsy, diffuse, 
and superstitious ceremonies, the accidents of personal power and arbitrary 
rule. The division into classes becomes a caste fixed as the laws of nature. 
Since in the Oriental empire there is nothing stable, or rather what 1s firm is 
petrified, it has life only in a movement, which goes on from the outside, 
and becomes an elemental violence and desolation. Internal repose is 
merely a private life, which is sunk in feebleness and lassitude. Note. The 
element of substantive natural spirituality is present in the first forming of 
every state, and constitutes the absolute starting point of its history. This 
assertion is presented and historically established by Dr. Stuhr in his well- 
reasoned and scholarly treatise “Vom Untergange der Naturstaaten” (Berlin, 
1812), who, moreover, suggests in this work a rational method of viewing 
constitutional history and history in general. The principle of subjectivity 
and self-conscious freedom he ascribes to the German nation. But since the 


treatise is wholly taken up with the decline of the nature-states, it simply 
leads to the point at which this modern principle makes its appearance. At 
that time it assumed in part the guise of restless movement, human caprice, 
and corruption, in part the particular guise of feeling, not having as yet 
developed itself into the objectivity of self-conscious substantivity or the 
condition of organized law. 

356. (2) THE GREEK EMPIRE: — This empire still contains the earlier 
substantive unity of the finite and infinite, but only as a mysterious 
background, suppressed and kept down in gloomy reminiscence, in caves 
and in traditional imagery. This background under the influence of the self- 
distinguishing spirit is recreated into individual spirituality, and exalted into 
the daylight of consciousness, where it is tempered and clarified into beauty 
and a free and cheerful ethical life. Here arises the principle of personal 
individuality, although it is not as yet self-centred, but held in its ideal unity. 
One result of this incompleteness is that the whole is broken up into a 
number of particular national minds or spirits. Further, the final decision of 
will is not as yet intrusted to the subjectivity of the independent self- 
consciousness, but resides in a power, which 1s higher than, and lies beyond 
it (§279, note). Moreover, the particularity, which is found in wants, is not 
yet taken up into freedom, but segregated in a class of slaves. 

357. (3) THE ROMAN EMPIRE: — In this empire the distinctions of 
spirit are carried to the length of an infinite rupture of the ethical life into 
two extremes, personal private self-consciousness, and abstract universality. 
The antagonism, arising between the substantive intuition of an aristocracy 
and the principle of free personality in democratic form, developed on the 
side of the aristocracy into superstition and the retention of cold self- 
seeking power, and on the side of the democracy into the corrupt mass. The 
dissolution of the whole culminates in universal misfortune, ethical life 


dies, national individualities, having merely the bond of union of a 


Pantheon, perish, and individuals are degraded to the level of that equality, 
in which they are merely private persons and have only formal rights. 

358. (4) THE GERMAN EMPIRE: — Owing to the loss of itself and its 
world, and to the infinite pain caused by it, a loss of which the Jewish 
people were already held to be the type, spirit is pressed back into itself, and 
finds itself in the extreme of absolute negativity. But this extreme is the 
absolute turning-point, and in it spirit finds the infinite and yet positive 
nature of its own inner being. This new discovery is the unity of the divine 
and the human. By means of it objective truth is reconciled with freedom, 
and that, too, inside of self-consciousness and subjectivity. This new basis, 
infinite and yet positive, it has been charged upon the northern principle of 
the Germanic nations to bring to completion. 

359. The internal aspect of this northern principle exists in feeling as 
faith, love, and hope. Although it is in this form still abstract, it is the 
reconciliation and solution of all contradiction. It proceeds to unfold its 
content in order to raise it to reality and self-conscious rationality. It thus 
constructs a kingdom of this world, based upon the feeling, trust, and 
fellowship of free men. This kingdom in this its subjectivity is an actual 
kingdom of rude caprice and barbarism in contrast with the world beyond. 
It is an intellectual empire, whose content is indeed the truth of its spirit. 
But as it is yet not thought out, and still is veiled in the barbarism of 
picture-thinking, it exists as a spiritual force, which exercises over the 
actual mind a despotic and tyrannical influence. 

360. These kingdoms are based upon the distinction, which has now won 
the form of absolute antagonism, and yet at the same time are rooted in a 
single unity and idea. In the obdurate struggle, which thus ensues, the 
spiritual has to lower its heaven to the level of an earthly and temporal 
condition, to common worldliness, and to ordinary life and thought. On the 
other hand the abstract actuality of the worldly is exalted to thought, to the 


principle of rational being and knowing, and to the rationality of right and 
law. As a result of these two tendencies, the contradiction has become a 
marrowless phantasm. The present has stripped off its barbarism and its 
lawless caprice, and truth has stripped off its beyond and its casualness. The 
true atonement and reconciliation has become objective, and unfolds the 
state as the image and reality of reason. In the state, self-consciousness 
finds the organic development of its real substantive knowing and will, in 
religion it finds in the form of ideal essence the feeling and the vision of 
this its truth, and in science it finds the free conceived knowledge of this 
truth, seeing it to be one and the same in all its mutually completing 
manifestations, namely, the state, nature, and the ideal world. 


The Philosophy of Fine Art 
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Translated by F- P. B. Osmaston 


Also known under the title Lectures on Aesthetics, this book forms a 
compilation of notes from university lectures on aesthetics, given by Hegel 
in Heidelberg in 1818 and in Berlin from 1820 to 1829. A posthumous 
work, The Philosophy of Fine Art was compiled in 1835 by his student 
Heinrich Gustav Hotho, using Hegel’s own hand-written notes and other 
notes made by students during the lectures. Hegel’s lectures on Aesthetics 
are regarded by many as one of the greatest aesthetic theories to have been 
produced since Aristotle. Hegel’s thesis concerning the historical 
dissolution of art has been the subject of much scholarly debate and 
influenced important thinkers such as Theodor W. Adorno, Martin 
Heidegger, Gyorgy Lukacs, Jacques Derrida and Arthur Danto. Heidegger 
defines Hegel’s Lectures on Aesthetics “the most comprehensive reflection 
on the essence of art that the West possesses”. Hegel was himself influenced 
by the works of Johann Joachim Winckelmann, Immanuel Kant, Friedrich 
Schiller and Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph Schelling. 

In the text, Hegel develops his account of art as a mode of absolute spirit 
that he describes as “the beautiful ideal”’: 


“Now when truth in this its external existence is present to consciousness immediately, and with the 
concept remains immediately in unity with its external appearance, the Idea is not only true but 


beautiful. Beauty is determined as the sensible shining of the Idea.” 


In Parts II and III of the Lectures, Hegel documents the development of 
art from the paradigmatically symbolic architecture to the paradigmatically 
classical sculpture to the romantic arts of painting, music and poetry. 


Contrary to a once-common belief, Hegel nowhere declares art to be 
“dead.” What he argues, in a representative statement is, “For us art counts 
no longer as the highest mode in which truth procures existence for itself.” 
He speaks frequently of its “dissolution”, but certainly not its end, despite 
Hotho’s use of the latter for the heading of the final moment of the 


Romantic art form. 
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Hegel delivering a lecture at the Be 


rlin University in 1828, as depicted in a lithograph by Franz 
Kugler 
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THE TRANSLATION OF Hegel’s “Aesthetik” or “Philosophy of Fine Art,” 
which is contained in the four volumes of the present work, is the first 
complete translation in English of the three volumes devoted to this subject 
in the collected edition (Berlin, 1835). I know of four partial translations in 
English of this work and one in French. These are Mr. W. M. Bryant’s 
translation of Part II?, Mr. Kedney’s short analysis of the entire work*, Mr. 
Hastie’s translation of Michelet’s short “Philosophy of Art3,” prefaced by 
Hegel’s Introduction, partly translated and partly summarized and lastly 
Professor B. Bosanquet’s complete translation of Hegel’s first Introduction 
with notes#. 

The French translation of M. Benard purports to be more or less a 
reproduction of the entire work and runs into two large-sized volumes. It 
also is, however, so far as Hegel’s Introduction and the first two Parts are 
concerned, merely a compressed summary, and only in particular passages 
is the translation anything but a very free rendering of the original, though 
there is a far closer approach to this in Part III. 

I have not seen Mr. Bryant’s translation. As any approach to an adequate 
reproduction of Hegel’s writing Mr. Hastie’s translation of Michelet’s work 
and Mr. Kedney’s analysis are of very little value. Professor Bosanquet’s 
translation is admirable within the limits imposed. To that extent I have 
merely followed, as I was able, in my friend’s footsteps; but this advance 
covers little more than one sixteenth part of the entire work of 1,600 pages. 

With regard to all such analyses I entirely concur with Professor 
Bosanquet’s view stated in his preface, that such merely mislead if regarded 
as in any way a reflex of either Hegel himself or the German text. It is true 


that this work is — as are in their degree other volumes of the collected 
edition, the “Outlines of the Philosophy of Right” for example — a 
heterogeneous product, in our own instance not merely lacking the final 
revision of the author, but rather put together as such a connected treatise by 
the editor responsible (i) from several autograph MSS. of Hegel’, some of 
which were little more than fragmentary notes for lectures, (11) 
supplemented further from notes’ taken by pupils who attended such 
lectures, the entire conglomerate being (111) finally dovetailed together with 
connecting links by the editorial hand much as, to cite his own illustration, a 
careful picture restorer might do in order to secure the impression of a 
unified work, the unity aimed at by himself being rather that of a connected 
literary treatise than a series of lectures. 

It is obvious that a product of this nature will vary considerably 
throughout in the degree that the personality and unique flavour of Hegel 
himself, whether viewed as writer or thinker, asserts itself. 


The introductions’ have been, it would appear, taken almost exclusively 
from Hegel’s own MSS.; but even these remained unrevised for the press, 
owing to the premature and sudden death of their author. 

Of the greater portion of the work we can merely form our judgment of 
the nature of its authenticity from the content itself. On the whole I should 
myself say that the result was more favourable than might under such 
conditions have been expected. The editor assures us expressly that so far as 
all illustrations and the substantive content of the work is concerned no 
attempt has been made whatever to supplement the same. Hegel is 
throughout here entirely responsible. I think, further, that the endeavour 
claimed by the editor to preserve the general character and tone (Kolorit) of 
Hegel’s own diction has attained a degree of success that could only have 
been within the reach of devoted pupils and friends of the man himself, who 


for many years both attended his lectures and studied his published works. 
Whatever opinion, however, we may atrive at on this head there can hardly 
be two opinions as to the sources in which the main interest consists for a 
modern reader. 

First, I should lay particular stress on the forceful and characteristic 
manner in which the fundamental philosophical conceptions which underlie 
the entire fabric are worked into and elaborated explicitly, throughout its 
detail. The very nature of this unwearied and insistent interfusion 
(Durchdringung) of positive fact, whether historical, scientific, or aesthetic, 
with the dialectic movement of the Idea is here as essentially the method of 
Hegel as it is elsewhere. And this is so despite the fact that it is here 
presented for the most part in a form less repellent to the ordinary reader 
and less provocative of hostile criticism. Translators therefore, who, 
following the example of the French translator?, deliberately seek to lighten 
the burden of their cargo by throwing overboard what they choose to call 
the “injurious dialectic,” or the “dark labyrinth” of this aspect of our work 
may reproduce much that is of instruction or interest, but most certainly do 
not reproduce either the main strength of Hegel as a thinker, or the most 
characteristic impression — to say nothing of the repetitions — of such 
style or absence of literary style that he possessed. 

Secondly, if there is one feature more striking than any other in this 
work, which is bound at least to surprise anyone who still harbours the 
obsolete notion that this philosopher moved in an exclusively abstract 
region of idea remote from the concrete experience of life and scientific or 
artistic knowledge, it is the wealth and extraordinary range of the 
illustrations in these volumes no less than the vigour and freshness of their 
application. In this respect two translations which merely amount to a 
summary of theoretical content simply omit the vital or at least the most 
attractive heart of the interest. 


As to the present claim of this laborious work to recognition and study, 
its historical significance is, I think, admitted by the most acknowledged 
authorities on the subject. As Schasler has called it, it is the first complete 
system of a philosophy of Art. The nature of its importance to our own most 
able and learned historian of the Philosophy of Fine Art may not only be 
deduced from his own summary of its contents and significance in his 
invaluable historical survey”’, but is further illustrated by the fact that he has 
reproduced the concluding portion of Hegel’s Introduction in extenso in an 
Appendix to this work. 

Other writers have been less judicious both as hostile critics and in the 
degree of their praise or enthusiasm. One German authority has called it 
Hegel’s masterpiece. Such a title is, apart from any other ground, 
sufficiently excluded by its history alone. Whether Hegel might have made 
it his masterpiece had he lived is of course another question. 

Other admirers, such as the late Professor Caird4, have more 
legitimately accepted such a distinction for the “Phenomenologie des 
Geistes.” Mr. Hastie will even have it that throughout “All is clear, radiant, 
harmonious and dim with the things that are a joy for ever.” Such an 
effusive display of abstract Vorstellung reminds one little of either the dour 
temper of the Swabian philosopher, or the concrete intelligence which most 
distinguishes him from his rivals now and in his lifetime. I can promise no 
such garden of Hesperides, or even Platonic banquet, to any of my readers. 
It is true that we have here, the work being primarily built upon lectures 
intended to instruct the ordinary student, no such parade of the dialectic 
method in its formal structure such as constitutes the root of offence in 
some other works of Hegel. But if we approach it with the belief that all is 
therefore the plain sailing we meet with in the world of journalistic art 
criticism and the commonsense conceptions of everyday life, or with the 
assurance that the work is, or can be, intelligible without some real attempt 


to grapple with the fundamental ideas of Hegelian metaphysic, we may find 
our disappointment very considerable. As a humble translator I am bound to 
say that in a very large number of passages I have by no means discovered 
immediacy of intelligibility or radiance to be a conspicuous feature of the 
original. Radiance is indeed, I should say, not an attribute emphatically 
characteristic of any kind of Teutonic literature, and least of all of its 
scientific and philosophical literature. The present work is certainly no 
exception. With its untiring, not to say remorseless, effort to press home in 
repeated expression, often but slightly varied, the same fundamental points, 
its dogged and endless persistence in the careful explication through 
rational definition of every kind of positive material that presents itself from 
the nature of the divine in man, or the soul of living beast to the accurate 
determination in the terms of expressed thought of a musical sound or an 
epigram or simile, with its well-nigh total disregard of the beauty of literary 
style, and its by no means unfrequent disregard of all principle of 
proportion in the co-ordination of its varied subject-matter — whatever else 
such a product may be it is most assuredly not, at least to English 
apprehension, reminiscent of the radiance either of Homer or Apollo. 

But though even sincere admiration may smile over such a description, it 
does unquestionably reflect to a remarkable extent the thoroughness, 
tenacity of purpose, the absence of superficial rhetoric, the wide range, the 
extraordinary combination of constructive idea and detailed knowledge and 
research we rightly associate with the most valued works of German 
science and philosophy. It has never been more needful than at this time of 
day to draw attention to such qualities, when the national bias is to ignore or 
belittle their presence. It is, moreover, not without passages which attain to 
a very real elevation of eloquence, eloquence marked by the profoundest 
earnestness and entirely free from the least flavour of bombast or 
sentimentalism. To the right kind of reader it can hardly fail to convey a 


certain fascination which is not merely due to the presence of a powerful 
and original intellect, but is equally inseparable from the product of a 
human soul intent upon getting at the heart of its subject, and keeping its 
vision throughout fixed on that. Nor is the mere breadth of the canvas and 
the depth of its content its only attraction. The work is indeed full of 
digressions of exceptional interest to the general reader, and as such bears 
the indelible stamp of Hegel’s manner as a lecturer, which his editor 
maintains stood out in such marked contrast to his more concise style as an 
author, drawing as he did when lecturing so largely on his encyclopaedic 
stores of knowledge. 

To treat all the text as we now have it with the same respect may very 
possibly betoken to some an excess of zeal on the part of the translator; but 
after all the most important thing for an English reader is to know what the 
volumes actually contain. In dealing with Hegel the outlined sketch, 
whether secured through a process of distillation or adulteration, is by no 
means any compensation for the loss of the complete picture. If we are 
impatient over many aspects of this philosopher’s particularity, we had 
much better dispense with him altogether. 

Sympathetically studied it is hardly too much to say that this 
monumental work is an education in itself. It is at any rate one which 
cannot fail to enlarge our conceptions of the significance and dignity of 
human art. Nor is this by any means impossible, even though we are unable 
to concur in, or indeed remain insufficiently qualified to express a judgment 
upon all or even a few of the most important of its conclusions. But it is 
perhaps not wholly unnecessary to observe that before venturing upon a 
verdict in our wisdom we must, as Robert Browning submitted in reference 
to the criticism passed upon his poetry, have awakened both our senses and 
intelligence “that they may the better judge.” It is the modest aim of the 
present translation to make that preparatory process more easy for the 


English reader, to assist that intelligent assimilation of the truth as it appears 
to a great and world-famous thinker, which is the necessary condition of 
any criticism meriting respectful attention at all. Such assimilation is 
perhaps impossible in the case of Hegel without effort, and indeed 
something of sympathy with his general outlook and temper, making as he 
does little or no appeal whatever to the lover of literature as such, who had 
consequently far better leave him austerely alone to the consideration of 
others who are more attracted. 

I do not propose in these prefatory remarks to enlarge further on the 
actual content of the work, or on the nature of the criticism which has been 
directed either to fundamental positions or matters of detail. Some of these I 
have referred to in my notes on the text where they are most obviously 
pertinent. The general reader will find a very useful introduction to some of 
the more primary difficulties in the study of Hegel in Professor Bosanquet’s 
prefatory essay to his translation. The more serious student can hardly 
dispense with the perusal of a considerable portion of the same writer’s 
history of Aesthetik, at least that portion which directly deals with the 
writings of Kant, Schiller, Goethe, Schelling, and Hegel himself on the 
subject”. 

I hold my translation to be as literal as is possible consistently with an 
endeavour to render or interpret German philosophical language in the 
language or idiom of really expressive and intelligible English. It is now 
generally admitted that all translation is in the nature of an interpretation. 
However much I may have fallen short of my aim, that aim has been 
throughout to express the actual ideal content of the German, not merely 
with all the force and directness I could muster, but with as near an 
approach to the formal structure of the German text as was consistent with 
the like condition of really readable English. Above all I have striven to 
avoid the lassitude of mere paraphrase, that vague generalization of content 


which conceives itself to possess the right to eliminate from the text pretty 
much what it pleases. 

The Index attached to the final volume is limited in its reference to 
proper names, and pre-eminently to illustrations in the text of works either 
of general literature, or other products of art, which I considered of use or 
interest to the general reader. 

In the table of contents to the several volumes I have notified with 
brackets my own contributions to the German original. In all other respects 
I have retained the divisions of subject-matter as I found them recorded by 
Hegel or his editor. 

F. P.O. 


+ New York, Appleton and Co. 
2 Chicago, Griggs and Co., 1885. 


4 Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1886. The translation is literal and of good quality for a little over 
thirty pages. After that it is a mere summary. 


= Kegan Paul, Trench and Co., 1886. 
> Mr. Kedney’s volume only amounts to about three hundred small-sized pages altogether. 


© The most important source were MSS. for lectures given in 1820. This formed the basis of further 
lectures in 1823, 1826, and 1829. 


! The notes to which our editor had access referred to the lectures given in 1823 and 1826, with 
others of those in 1826 and 1829. 


8 The first Introduction is obviously taken from Hegel’s MS., the editor not even venturing in this 
case to obliterate its form as an address in the lecture room. It represents perhaps the nearest 
approach we possess to the revised MS. 


? An almost inevitable defect of such a translation is that criticism may be offered without supplying 
the material necessary for any satisfactory verdict upon its sufficiency. Thus M. Bénard cites with 
approval an adverse criticism passed upon what is called Hegel’s inadequate treatment of the Idea of 
Beauty as a partial manifestation of the absolute Idea, but barely includes any of the passages which 
refer to this in his translation (note, p. 36). Such can lead to no conclusion whatever, though it 
obviously may entirely mislead his readers. 


4 “History of Aesthetik,” by Bernard Bosanquet (Sonnenschein, 1892). See in particular pp. 333- 
362. With regard to the comparative value of the work of Schelling and Hegel on this subject the 
author says (p. 334): “It may be said that while we prefer Hegel to Schelling this is partly because 
Schelling is best represented in Hegel.” I can claim but a very limited firsthand knowledge of modern 
German works on Aesthetik. But I may observe that the section of Létze’s history of German works 
on the subject devoted to Hegel’s “Philosophy of Fine Art” appears to me by no means equal in 
ability to other portions of the work. The aim of the author appears rather that of proving that his own 
researches occupy a ground wholly unoccupied by Hegel than of defining with any completeness the 
ground actually appropriated by Hegel. 


U1 ife of Hegel,” p. 110. 
12 The most authoritative introduction to the study of the Hegelian standpoint for English readers is, 


of course, the late Professor Wallace’s Prolegomena to his translation of the lesser Logic, and the 
introduction to his translation of the Philosophy of Mind. 


INTRODUCTION 


I 


Oe 


The present inquiry* has for its subject-matter Aesthetic. It is a subject co- 
extensive with the entire realm of the beautiful; more specifically described, 
its province is that of Art, or rather, we should say, of Fine Art. 

For a subject-matter such as this the term “Aesthetic” is no doubt not 
entirely appropriate, for “Aesthetic” denotes more accurately the science of 
the senses or emotion. It came by its origins as a science, or rather as 
something that to start with purported to be a branch of philosophy, during 
the period of the school of Wolff, in other words when works of art were 
generally regarded in Germany with reference to the feelings they were 
calculated to evoke, as, for example, the feelings of pleasure, admiration, 
fear, pity, and so forth. It is owing to the unsuitability or, more strictly 
speaking, the superficiality of this term that the attempt has been made by 
some to apply the name “Callistic” to this science. Yet this also is clearly 
insufficient inasmuch as the science here referred to does not investigate 
beauty in its general signification, but the beauty of art pure and simple. For 
this reason we shall accommodate ourselves to the term Aesthetic, all the 
more so as the mere question of nomenclature is for ourselves a matter of 
indifference. It has as such been provisionally accepted in ordinary speech, 
and we cannot do better than retain it. The term, however, which fully 
expresses our science 1s “Philosophy of Art,” and, with still more precision, 
“Philosophy of Fine Art.” 

(a) In virtue of this expression we at once exclude the beauty of Nature 
from the scientific exposition of Fine Art. Such a limitation of our subject 
may very well appear from a certain point of view as an arbitrary boundary 


line, similar to that which every science is entitled to fix in the demarcation 
of its subject-matter. We must not, however, understand the limitation of 
“Aesthetic” to the beauty of art in this sense. We are accustomed, no doubt, 
in ordinary life to speak of a beautiful colour, a beautiful heaven, a beautiful 
stream, to say nothing of beautiful flowers, animals, and, above all, of 
beautiful human beings. Without entering now into the disputed question 
how far the quality of beauty can justly be predicated of such objects, and 
consequently the beauty of Nature comes generally into competition with 
that of art, we are justified in maintaining categorically that the beauty of art 
stands higher than Nature. For the beauty of art is a beauty begotten, a new 
birth of mind?; and to the extent that Spirit and its creations stand higher 
than Nature and its phenomena, to that extent the beauty of art is more 
exalted than the beauty of Nature. Indeed, if we regard the matter in its 
formal aspect, that is to say, according to the way it is there, any chance 
fancy that passes through any one’s head, is of higher rank than any 
product of Nature. For in every case intellectual conception and freedom are 
inseparable from such a conceit. In respect to content the sun appears to us 
an absolutely necessary constituent of actual fact, while the perverse fancy 
passes away as something accidental and evanescent. None the less in its 
own independent being a natural existence such as the sun possesses no 
power of self-differentiation; it is neither essentially free nor self-aware; 
and, if we regard it in its necessary cohesion with other things, we do not 
regard it independently for its own sake, and consequently not as beautiful. 
Merely to maintain, in a general way, that mind and the beauty of art 
which originates therefrom stand higher than the beauty of Nature is no 
doubt to establish next to nothing. The expression higher is obviously 
entirely indefinite; it still indicates the beauty of Nature and art as standing 
juxtaposed in the field of conception, and emphasizes the difference as a 
quantitative and accordingly external difference. But in predicating of mind 


and its artistic beauty a higher place in contrast to Nature, we do not denote 
a distinction which is merely relative. Mind, and mind alone, is pervious to 
truth, comprehending all in itself, so that all which is beautiful can only be 
veritably beautiful as partaking in this higher sphere and as begotten of the 
same. Regarded under this point of view it is only a reflection of the beauty 
appertinent to mind, that is, we have it under an imperfect and incomplete 
mode, and one whose substantive being is already contained in the mind 
itself. 

And apart from this we shall find the restriction to the beauty of art only 
natural, for in so far as the beauties of Nature may have come under 
discussion — a rarer occurrence among ancient writers than among 
ourselves — yet at least it has occurred to no one to insist emphatically on 
the beauty of natural objects to the extent of proposing a science, or 
systematic exposition of such beauties. It is true that the point of view of 
utility has been selected for such exclusive treatment. We have, for 
example, the conception of a science of natural objects in so far as they are 
useful in the conflict with diseases, in other words a description of minerals, 
chemical products, plants, animals, which subserve the art of healing. We 
do not find any analogous exploitation and consideration of the realm of 
Nature in its aspect of beauty. In the case of natural beauty we are too 
keenly conscious that we are dealing with an indefinite subject-matter 
destitute of any real criterion. It is for this reason that such an effort of 
comparison would carry with it too little interest to justify the attempt. 

These preliminary observations over beauty in Nature and art, over the 
relation of both, and the exclusion of the first-mentioned from the province 
of our real subject-matter are intended to disabuse us of the notion that the 
limitation of our science is simply a question of capricious selection. We 
have, however, not reached the point where a demonstration of this fact is 
feasible for the reason that such an investigation falls within the limits of 


our science itself, and it is therefore only at a later stage that we can either 
discuss or prove the same. 

Assuming, however, that we have, by way of prelude, limited our inquiry 
to the beauty of art, we are merely by this first step involved in fresh 
difficulties. 

(5) What must first of all occur to us is the question whether Fine Art in 
itself is truly susceptible to a scientific treatment. It is a simple fact that 
beauty and art pervade all the affairs of life like some friendly genius, and 
embellish with their cheer all our surroundings, mental no less than 
material. They alleviate the strenuousness of such relations, the varied 
changes of actual life; they banish the tedium of our existence with their 
entertainment; and where nothing really worth having is actually achieved, 
it is at least an advantage that they occupy the place of actual vice. Yet 
while art prevails on all sides with its pleasing shapes, from the crude 
decorations of savage tribes up to the splendours of the sacred shrine 
adorned with every conceivable beauty of design, none the less such shapes 
themselves appear to fall outside the real purposes of life, and even where 
the imaginative work of art is not impervious to such serious objects, nay, 
rather at times even appear to assist them, to the extent at least of removing 
what is evil to a distance, yet for all that art essentially belongs to the 
relaxation and recreation of spiritual life, whereas its substantive interests 
rather make a call upon its strained energy. On such grounds an attempt to 
treat that which on its own account is not of a serious character with all the 
gravity of scientific exposition may very possibly appear to be unsuitable 
and pedantic. In any case from such a point of view art appears a superfluity 
if contrasted with the essential needs and interests of life, even assuming 
that the softening of the soul which a preoccupation with the beauty of 
objects is capable of producing, does not actually prove injurious in its 
effeminate influence upon the serious quality of those practical interests. 


Owing to this fundamental assumption that they are a luxury it has often 
appeared necessary to undertake the defence of the fine arts relatively to the 
necessities of practical life, and in particular relatively to morality and 
piety; and inasmuch as this harmlessness is incapable of demonstration, the 
idea has been at least to make it appear credible, that this luxury of human 
experience contributes a larger proportion of advantages than 
disadvantages. In this respect serious aims have been attributed to art, and 
in many quarters it has been commended as a mediator between reason and 
sensuous associations, between private inclinations and duty, personified in 
short as a reconciler of these forces in the strenuous conflict and opposition 
which this antagonism generates. But it is just conceivable* that, even 
assuming the presence of such aims with all their indubitably greater 
seriousness, neither reason nor duty come by much profit from such 
mediation, for the simple reason that they are incapable by their very nature 
of any such interfusion or compromise, demanding throughout the same 
purity which they intrinsically possess. And we might add that art does not 
become in any respect more worthy thereby of scientific discussion, 
inasmuch as it remains still on two sides a menial, that is, subservient to 
idleness and frivolity, if also to objects of more elevated character. In such 
service, moreover, it can at most merely appear as a means instead of being 
an object for its own sake. And, in conclusion, assuming that art is a means, 
it still invariably labours under the formal defect, that so far as it in fact is 
subservient to more serious objects, and produces results of like nature, the 
means which actually brings this about is deception. For beauty is made 
vital in the appearance®. Now it can hardly be denied that aims which are 
true and serious ought not to be achieved by deception; and though such an 
effect is here and there secured by this means, such ought only to be the 
case in a restricted degree; and even in the exceptional case we are not 


justified in regarding deception as the right means. For the means ought to 


correspond with the dignity of the aim. Neither semblance nor deception, 
but only what is itself real and true, possesses a title to create what is real 
and true. Just in the same way science has to investigate the true interests of 
the mind in accordance with the actual process of the real world and the 
manner of conceiving it as we actually find it. 

We may possibly conclude from the above grounds that the art of beauty 
is unworthy of philosophical examination. It is after all, it may be said, only 
a pleasant pastime, and, though we may admit more serious aims are also in 
its purview, nevertheless it is essentially opposed to such aims in their 
seriousness. It is at the most merely the servant of specific amusements no 
less than the exceptional serious objects, and for the medium of its 
existence as also for the means of its operations can merely avail itself of 
deception and show. 

But yet further in the second place, it is a still more plausible contention 
that even supposing fine art to be compatible generally with philosophical 
disquisition, none the less it would form no really adequate subject-matter 
for scientific enquiry in the strict sense. For the beauty of art is presented to 
sense, feeling, perception, and imagination: its field is not that of thought, 
and the comprehension of its activity and its creations demands another 
faculty than that of the scientific intelligence. Furthermore, what we enjoy 
in artistic beauty is just the freedom of its creative and plastic activity. In the 
production and contemplation of these we appear to escape the principle of 
rule and system. In the creations of art we seek for an atmosphere of repose 
and animation as some counterpoise to the austerity of the realm of law and 
the sombre self-concentration of thought; we seek for blithe and powerful 
reality in exchange for the shadow-world of the Idea. And, last of all, the 
free activity of the imagination is the source of the fair works of art, which 
in this world of the mind are even more free than Nature is herself. Not only 
has art at its service the entire wealth of natural form in all their 


superabundant variety, but the creative imagination is able inexhaustibly to 
extend the realm of form by its own productions and modifications. In the 
presence of such an immeasurable depth of inspired creation and its free 
products, it may not unreasonably be supposed that thought will lose the 
courage to apprehend such in their apparent range, to pronounce its verdict 
thereon, and to appropriate such beneath its universal formulae. 

Science, on the other hand, everyone must admit, is formally bound to 
occupy itself with thinking which abstracts from the mass of particulars: 
and for this very reason, from one point of view, the imagination and its 
contingency and caprice, in other words the organ of artistic activity and 
enjoyment, is excluded from it. On the other hand, when art gives joyous 
animation to just this gloomy and arid dryness of the notion, bringing its 
abstractions and divisions into reconciliation with concrete fact, 
supplementing with its detail what is wanting to the notion in this respect, 
even in that case a purely contemplative reflection simply removes once 
more all that has been added, does away with it, conducting the notion once 
again to that simplicity denuded of positive reality which belongs to it and 
its shadowland of abstraction. It is also a possible contention that science in 
respect to content is concerned with what is essentially necessary. If our 
science of Aesthetic places on one side natural beauty, not merely have we 
apparently made no advance, but rather separated ourselves yet further from 
what is necessary. The expression Nature implies from the first the ideas of 
necessity and uniformity, that is to say a constitution which gives every 
expectation of its proximity and adaptability to scientific inquiry. In mental 
operations generally, and most of all in the imagination, if contrasted in this 
respect with Nature, caprice and superiority to every kind of formal 
restriction, caprice, it is here assumed, is uniquely in its right place, and 
these at once put out of court the basis of a scientific inquiry. 


From each and all these points of view consequently, in its origin, that is 
to say, in its effect and in its range, fine art, so far from proving itself fitted 
for scientific effort, rather appears fundamentally to resist the regulative 
principle of thought, and to be ill-adapted for exact scientific discussion. 

Difficulties of this kind, and others like them, which have been raised in 
respect to a thoroughly scientific treatment of fine art have been borrowed 
from current ideas, points of view, and reflection, the more systematic 
expansion of which we may read ad nauseam in previous literature, in 
particular French literature, upon the subject of beauty and the fine arts. 
Such contain to some extent facts which have their justification; in fact, 
elaborate arguments® are deduced therefrom, which also are not without 
their tincture of apparent plausibility. In this way, for instance, there is the 
fact that the configuration of beauty is as multifold as the phenomenon of 
beauty is of universal extension; from which we may conclude, if we care to 
do so, that a universal impulse towards beauty is enclosed in our common 
nature, and may yet further conceivably infer, that because the conceptions 
of beauty are so countless in their variety and withal are obviously 
something particular, it is impossible to secure laws of universal validity 
either relatively to beauty or our taste for it. 

Before turning away from such theories to the subject, as we ourselves 
conceive it, it will be a necessary and preliminary task to discuss the 
questions and objections raised above. 

First, as to the worthiness of art to form the object of scientific inquiry, it 
is no doubt the case that art can be utilized as a mere pastime in the service 
of pleasure and entertainment, either in the embellishment of our 
surroundings, the imprinting of a delight-giving surface to the external 
conditions of life, or the emphasis placed by decoration on other objects. In 
these respects it is unquestionably no independent or free art, but an art 
subservient to certain objects. The kind of art, however, which we ourselves 


propose to examine is one which is free in its aim and its means. That art in 
general can serve other objects, and even be merely a pastime, is a relation 
which it possesses in common with thought itself. From one point of view 
thought likewise, as science subservient to other ends, can be used in just 
the same way for finite purposes and means as they chance to crop up, and 
as such serviceable faculty of science is not self-determined, but determined 
by something alien to it. But, further, as distinct from such subservience to 
particular objects, science is raised of its own essential resources in free 
independence to truth, and exclusively united with its own aims in 
discovering the true fulfillment in that truth. 

Fine art is not art in the true sense of the term until it is also thus free, 
and its highest function is only then satisfied when it has established itself 
in a sphere which it shares with religion, and philosophy, becoming thereby 
merely one mode and form through which the Divine, the profoundest 
interests of mankind, and spiritual truths of widest range, art brought home 
to consciousness and expressed. It is in works of art that nations have 
deposited the richest intuitions and ideas they possess; and not infrequently 
fine art supplies a key of interpretation to the wisdom and religion of 
peoples; in the case of many it is the only one. This is an attribute which art 
shares in common with religion and philosophy, the peculiar distinction in 
the case of art being that its presentation of the most exalted subject-matter 
is in sensuous form, thereby bringing them nearer to Nature and her mode 
of envisagement, that is closer to our sensitive and emotional life. The 
world, into the profundity of which thought penetrates, is a supersensuous 
one, a world which to start with is posited as a Beyond in contrast to the 
immediacy of ordinary conscious life and present sensation. It is the 
freedom of reflecting consciousness which disengages itself from this 
immersion in the “this side,” or immediacy, in other words sensuous reality 
and finitude. But the mind is able, too, to heal the fracture which is thus 


created in its progression. From the wealth of its own resources it brings 
into being the works of fine art as the primary bond of mediation between 
that which is exclusively external, sensuous and transitory, and the medium 
of pure thought, between Nature and its finite reality, and the infinite 
freedom of a reason which comprehends. Now it was objected that the 
element! of art was, if we view it as a whole, of an unworthy character, 
inasmuch as it consisted of appearance and deceptions inseparable from 
such. Such a contention would of course be justifiable, if we were entitled 
to assume that appearance had no locus standi® at all. An appearance or 
show is, however, essential to actuality. There could be no such thing as 
truth if it did not appear, or, rather, let itself appear?, were it not further true 
for some one thing or person, for itself as also for spirit. Consequently it 
cannot be appearance in general against which such an objection can be 
raised, but the particular mode of its manifestation under which art makes 
actual what is essentially real and true. If, then, the appearance, in the 
medium of which art gives determinate existence to its creations, be defined 
as deception, such an objection is in the first instance intelligible if we 
compare it with the external world of a phenomena, and its immediate 
relation to ourselves as material substance, or view it relatively to our own 
world of emotions, that is our inward sensuous life. Both these are worlds to 
which in our everyday life, the life, that is, of visible experience, we are 
accustomed to attach the worth and name of reality, actuality and truth as 
contrasted with that of art, which fails to possess such reality as we 
suppose. Now it is just this entire sphere of the empirical world, whether on 
its personal side or its objective side, which we ought rather to call in a 
stricter sense than when we apply the term to the world of art, merely a 
show or appearance, and an even more unyielding form of deception. It is 
only beyond the immediacy of emotional life and that world of external 
objects that we shall discover reality in any true sense of the term. Nothing 


is actually real but that which is actual in its own independent right and 
substance’, that which is at once of the substance of Nature and of mind, 
which, while it is actually here in present and determinate existence, yet 
retains under such limitation an essential and self-concentred being, and 
only in virtue of such is truly real. The predominance of these universal 
powers is precisely that which art accentuates and manifests. In the external 
and soul-world of ordinary experience we have also no doubt this essence 
of actuality, but in the chaotic congeries of particular detail, encumbered by 
the immediacy of sensuous envisagement, and every kind of caprice of 
condition, event, character, and so forth. Now it is just the show and 
deception of this false and evanescent world which art disengages from the 
veritable significance of phenomena to which we have referred, implanting 
in the same a reality of more exalted rank born of mind. The phenomena of 
art therefore are not merely not appearance and nothing more; we are 
justified in ascribing to them, as contrasted with the realities of our ordinary 
life, an actually higher reality and more veritable existence. To as little 
extent are the representations of art a deceptive appearance as compared 
with the assumed truer delineations of historical writing. For immediate 
existence also does not belong to historical writing. It only possesses the 
intellectual appearance of the same as the medium of its delineations, and 
its content remains charged with the entire contingent materia of ordinary 
reality and its events, developments and personalities, whereas the work of 
art brings us face to face with the eternal powers paramount in history with 
this incidental association of the immediate sensuous present and its 
unstable appearance expunged. 

If, however, it is in contrast with philosophic thought and religious and 
ethical principles, that the mode of appearance of the shapes of art, is 
described as a deception, there is certainly this in support of the view that 
the mode of revelation attained by a content in the realm of thought is the 


truest reality. In comparison, nevertheless, with the appearance of 
immediate sensuous existence and that of historical narration, the show of 
art possesses the advantage that, in its own virtue, it points beyond itself, 
directing us to a somewhat spiritual, which it seeks to envisage to the 
conceptive mind. Immediate appearance, on the contrary, does not give 
itself out to be thus illusive, but rather to be the true and real, though as a 
matter of fact such truth is contaminated and obstructed by the immediately 
sensuous medium. The hard rind of Nature and the everyday world offer 
more difficulty to the mind in breaking through to the Idea than do the 
products of art. 

But if from this particular point of view we place art thus highly, we 
must not, on the other hand, fail to remember that neither in respect to 
content or form is art either the highest or most absolute mode of bringing 
the true interests of our spiritual life to consciousness. The very form of art 
itself is sufficient to limit it to a definite content. It is only a particular 
sphere and grade of truth which is capable of being reproduced in the form 
of a work of art. Such truth must have the power in its own determinate 
character to go out freely into sensuous shape and remain adequate to itself 
therein, if it is to be the genuine content of art, as is the case, for example, 
with the gods of Greece. On the other hand there is a profounder grasp of 
truth, in which the form is no longer on such easy and friendly terms with 
the sensuous material as to be adequately accepted and expressed by that 
medium. Of such a type is the Christian conception of truth; and above all it 
is the prevailing spirit of our modern world, or, more strictly, of our religion 
and our intellectual culture, which have passed beyond the point at which 
art is the highest mode under which the absolute is brought home to human 
consciousness. The type peculiar to art-production and its products fails any 
longer to satisfy man’s highest need. We are beyond the stage of reverence 
for works of art as divine and objects deserving our worship. The 


impression they produce is one of a more reflective" kind, and the emotions 
which they arouse require a higher test and a further verification. Thought 
and reflection have taken their flight above fine art. To those who are fond 
of complaint and grumbling such a condition of things may be held as a 
form of decadence; it may be ascribed to the obsession of passion and 
selfish interests, which scare away the seriousness of art no less than its 
blithesomeness. Or we may find the fault to lie in the exigencies of the 
present day, the complex conditions of social and political life, which 
prevent the soul, entangled as it is in microscopic interests, from securing 
its freedom in the nobler objects of art, a condition, too, in which the 
intelligence itself becomes a menial to such trifling wants and the interests 
they excite in sciences, which subserve objects of a like nature, and are 
seduced into the voluntary exile of such a wilderness. 

But however we may explain the fact it certainly is the case that Art is no 
longer able to discover that satisfaction of spiritual wants, which previous 
epochs and nations have sought for in it and exclusively found in it, a 
satisfaction which, at least on the religious side, was associated with art in 
the most intimate way. The fair days of Greek art, as also the golden time of 
the later middle ages, are over. The reflective culture of our life of to-day 
makes it inevitable, both relatively to our volitional power and our 
judgment, that we adhere strictly to general points of view, and regulate 
particular matters in consonance with them, so that universal forms, laws, 
duties, rights, and maxims hold valid as the determining basis of our life 
and the force within of main importance. What is demanded for artistic 
interest as also for artistic creation is, speaking in general terms, a vital 
energy, in which the universal is not present as law and maxim, but is 
Operative in union with the soul and emotions, just as also, in the 
imagination, what is universal and rational is enclosed only as brought into 


unity with a concrete sensuous phenomenon. For this reason the present 


time is not, if we review its conditions in their widest range, favourable to 
art. And with regard to the executive artist himself it is not merely that 
reflection on every side, which wil/ insist on utterance, owing to the 
universal habit of critical opinion and judgment, leads him astray from his 
art and infects his mind with a like desire to accumulate abstract thought in 
his creations; rather the entire spiritual culture of the times is of such a 
nature that he himself stands within a world thus disposed to reflection and 
the conditions it presupposes, and, do what he may, he cannot release 
himself either by his wish or his power of decision from their influence, 
neither can he by means of exceptional education, or a removal from the 
ordinary conditions of life, conjure up for himself and secure a solitude 
capable of replacing all that is lost. 

In all these respects art is and remains for us, on the side, of its highest 
possibilities, a thing of the past. Herein it has further lost its genuine truth 
and life, and is rather transported to our world of ideas than is able to 
maintain its former necessity and its superior place in reality. What is now 
stimulated in us by works of art is, in addition to the fact of immediate 
enjoyment, our judgment. In other words we subject the content, and the 
means of presentation of the work of art, and the suitability and 
unsuitability of both, to the contemplation of our thought. A science of art is 
therefore a far more urgent necessity in our own days than in times in which 
art as art sufficed by itself alone to give complete satisfaction. We are 
invited by art to contemplate it reflectively, not, that is to say, with the 
object of recreating such art, but in order to ascertain scientifically its 
nature. 

In doing our best to accept such an invitation we are confronted with the 
objection already adverted to, that even assuming that art is a subject 
adapted for philosophical investigation in a general way, yet it 
unquestionably is not so adapted to the systematic procedure of science. 


Such an objection, however, implies to start with the false notion that we 
can have a philosophical inquiry which is at the same time unscientific. In 
reply to such a point I can only here state summarily my opinion, that 
whatever ideas other people may have of philosophy and philosophizing, I 
myself conceive philosophical inquiry of any sort or kind to be inseparable 
from the methods of science. The function of philosophy is to examine 
subject-matter in the light of the principle of necessity, not, it is true, merely 
in accordance with its subjective’ necessity or external co-ordination, 
classification, and so forth; it has rather to unfold and demonstrate the 
object under review out of the necessity of its own intimate nature. Until 
this essential process is made explicit the scientific quality of such an 
inquiry is absent. In so far, however, as the objective necessity of an object 
subsists essentially in its logical and metaphysical nature the isolated 
examination of art may in such a case, at any rate, or rather inevitably, must 
be carried forward with a certain relaxation of scientific stringency. For art 
is based upon many assumptions, part of which relate to its content, part to 
its material or conceptive“ medium, in virtue of which art is never far from 
the borders of contingency and caprice. Consequently it is only relatively to 
the essential and ideal progression of its content and its means of expression 
that we are able to recall with advantage the formative principle of its 
necessity”. 

The objection that works of fine art defy the examination of scientific 
thought, because they originate in the unregulated world of imagination and 
temperament, and assert their effect exclusively on the emotions and the 
fancy with a complexity and variety which defies exact analysis, raises a 
difficulty which still carries genuine weight behind it'®. As a matter of fact 
the beauty of art does appear in a form which is expressly to be contrasted 
with abstract thought, a form which it is compelled to disturb in order to 


exercise its own activity in its own way. Such a result is simply a corollary 


of the thesis that reality anywhere and everywhere, whether the life of 
Nature or mind, is defaced and slain by its comprehension; that so far from 
being brought more close to us by the comprehension of thinking, it 1s only 
by this means that it 1s in the complete sense removed apart from us, so that 
in his attempt to grasp through thought as a means the nature of life, man 
rather renders nugatory this very aim. An exhaustive discussion of the 
subject is here impossible; we propose merely to indicate the point of view 
from which the removal of this difficulty or impossibility and 
incompatibility might be effected. It will at least be readily admitted that 
mind is capable of self-contemplation, and of possessing a consciousness, 
and indeed one that implies a power of thought co-extensive with itself and 
everything which originates from itself. It 1s, in fact, precisely thought, the 
process of thinking, which constitutes the most intimate and essential nature 
of mind. It is in this thinking-consciousness over itself and its products, 
despite all the freedom and caprice such may otherwise and indeed must 
invariably possess — assuming only mind or spirit to be veritably pregnant 
therein — that mind exhibits the activity congenial to its essential nature. 
Art and the creations of art, being works which originate in and are begotten 
of the spirit, are themselves stamped with the hall-mark of spirit, even 
though the mode of its presentation accept for its own the phenomenal guise 
of sensuous reality, permeating as it does the sensuous substance with 
intelligence. Viewed in this light art is placed from the first nearer to spirit 
and its thought than the purely external and unintelligent Nature. In the 
products of art mind is exclusively dealing with that which is its own. And 
although works of art are not thought and notion simply as such, but an 
evolution of the notion out of itself, an alienation of the same in the 
direction of sensuous being, yet for all that the might of the thinking spirit is 
discovered not merely in its ability to grasp itself in its most native form as 


pure thinking, but also, and as completely, to recognize itself in its self- 


divestment in the medium of emotion and the sensuous, to retain the grasp 
of itself in that “other” which it transforms but is not, transmuting the alien 
factor into thought-expression, and by so doing recovering it to itself. And 
moreover in this active and frequent relation to that “other” than itself the 
reflective mind is not in any way untrue to itself. We have here no oblivion 
or surrender of itself; neither is it so impotent as to be unable to 
comprehend what is differentiated from that other; what it actually does is 
to grasp in the notion both itself and its opposite. For the notion is the 
universal, which maintains itself in its particularizations, which covers in its 
grasp both itself and its “other,” and consequently contains the power and 
energy to cancel the very alienation into which it passes. For this reason the 
work of art, in which thought divests itself of itself’, belongs to the realm 
of comprehending thought; and mind, by subjecting it’ to scientific 
contemplation, thereby simply satisfies its most essential nature. For 
inasmuch as thought is its essence and notion, it can only ultimately find 
such a satisfaction after passing all the products of its activity through the 
alembic of rational thought, and in this way making them for the first time 
in very truth part of its own substance. But though art, as we shall 
eventually see with yet more distinctness, is far indeed from being the 
highest form of mind, it is only in the philosophy of art that it comes into all 
that it may justly claim. 

In the same way art is not debarred from a philosophical inquiry by 
reason of its unregulated caprice. As already intimated, it is its true function 
to bring to consciousness the highest interests of mind. An immediate 
consequence of this is that, so far as the content of fine art is concerned, it 
cannot range about in all the wildness of an unbridled fancy; these interests 
of spirit posit categorically for the content that embodies them definite 
points of attachment’, however multifold and inexhaustible may be the 
forms and shapes they assume. The same may be said of the forms 


themselves. They too do not remain unaffected by constraining principles. It 
is not every chance form which is capable of expressing and presenting 
these interests, capable of assimilating them and reproducing them. It is 
only through one determinate content that the form adequate to its 
embodiment is defined. 

It is upon grounds such as these that we are also able to discover a track 
adapted to critical reflection through the apparently endless vistas of artistic 
creations and shapes. 

We have now, I trust, by way of prelude, succeeded in restricting the 
content of our science on the lines of definition proposed. We have made it 
clear that neither is fine art unworthy of philosophical study, nor is such a 
philosophical study incapable of accepting as an object of its cognition the 
essence of fine art. 


II 


If we now investigate the required mode of such scientific investigation, we 
are here again face to face with two contradictory modes of handling the 
subject, each of which appears to exclude the other and to permit us to 
arrive at no satisfactory result. 

On the one hand we observe the science of art, merely so to speak, from 
an external point of view busying itself with actual works of art, 
cataloguing them in a history of art, drawing up a sort of commentary upon 
extant works, or propounding theories which are intended to supply the 
general points of view for artistic criticism no less than artistic production. 

On the other hand we find science wholly giving itself up in its 
independence and self-assured to the contemplation of the beautiful, 
offering generalizations which do not concern the specific characteristics of 
a work of art, producing in short an abstract philosophy of the beautiful. 


1. With regard to the first mentioned method of study, the starting-point 
of which is the empirical study of definite facts, such is the path everyone 
must tread who means to study art at all. And just as everyone nowadays, 
even though he does not actually concern himself with physical science, yet 
deems it indispensable to his intellectual equipment to have some kind of 
knowledge of the principles of that science“, so too it is generally 
considered more or less essential to any man of real cultivation, that he 
should possess some general knowledge of art; and indeed the pretension to 
be ranked as dilletante, or even as genuine connoisseur, meets with 
comparatively few exceptions. 

(a) If however knowledge of this kind is really to claim the rank of 
connoisseurship of the first class it must be both varied in its character and 
of the widest range. It is an indispensable condition to such that it should 
possess an accurate knowledge of the well-nigh limitless field of particular 
works of art both of ancient and modern times, some of which have already 
disappeared, while others are only to be found in distant countries or 
portions of the globe, and which it is the misfortune of our situation to be 
unable to inspect. Add to this that every work of art belongs to one age, one 
nationality, and depends upon particular historical or other ends and ideas. 
On account of this it is indispensable that the finest type of art-scholarship 
should have at its command not merely historical knowledge of a wide 
range, but knowledge that is highly specialized. In other words, a work of 
art is associated with particular™ detail in a peculiar sense, and a specific 
treatment, is imperative to the comprehension and interpretation of it. And 
in conclusion this connoisseurship of the finest class does not merely imply 
like every other a retentive memory, but also a keen imaginative sense, in 
order to hold clearly before the mind the images of such artistic 
representations in all their characteristic lines, and above all, to have them 
ready for comparison with other works of art. 


(6) Within the limits of such a method of study which is primarily 
historical¥, distinct points of view will soon assert themselves which in the 
contemplation of such works we are not suffered to lose sight of, inasmuch 
as they are indispensable to a critical verdict. Such points of view, as 1s the 
case with other sciences the commencement of which is empirical, are 
summarized, after their due collection as separate units and comparison, in 
general criteria and propositions, emerging in a yet further stage of formal 
generalization in “Theories of the arts.” This is not the place to dwell at 
length upon literature of this kind; we will merely recall a few specimens of 
such work in the most general way. There is, for instance, the “Poetics” of 
Aristotle, which contains a theory of tragedy still of real interest. With still 
more pertinency among the ancients the “Ars Poetica” of Horace and the 
Essay on the “Sublime” by Longinus will exemplify generally the manner 
in which this type of theorizing is carried out. The general theses which are 
therein formulated are intended to stand as premises and rules, in 
accordance with which works of art ought to be produced, their necessity 
being above all insisted on in times of the decadence of poetry and art. They 
are, in short, prescriptions to the practitioner. The prescriptions, however, of 
these physicians of art were even less successful in their curative effect on 
art than are the ordinary ones in the restoration of bodily health. 

As to such theories I will merely remark that although in their detail they 
contain much that is instructive, yet what they have to say is based on a 
very limited range of artistic production, which passed no doubt for the 
superlatively beautiful ones, but for all that occupied but a very restricted 
portion of the entire field of survey. From a further point of view such 
generalizations are in part very trivial reflections, which in their generality 
led up to no secure grasp of actual detail, though that is above all the matter 
of most importance. The epistle of Horace already cited is full of such 


general theses, and consequently a book for everyone, but one which for 
this very reason contains much of no importance at all. Take the lines: 


Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci 


Lectorum delectando pariterque monendo — 


“He carries all votes who has interfused the useful and the pleasant, by at 
the same time charming and instructing his reader.” This is no better than 
copybook headings such as “Stay where you are and earn an honest 
sixpence” — which are good enough as generalization, but are defective in 
the concrete determinacy upon which action depends. An interest of another 
kind deducible from this type of artistic study does not so much consist in 
the expressed object to promote the production of genuine works of art: the 
intention appears to be rather that of influencing the judgment of others 
upon artistic works by such theories, creating, in short, a standard of taste. 
It is for an object of this kind that Horne’s “Elements of Criticism,” the 
writings of Batteux, and Ramler’s “Introduction to the Fine Arts” have 
found many readers in their day. Taste, in this sense, has to do with co- 
ordination and artistic treatment, the thing in its right place, and all that 
concerns the finish of that which belongs to the external embodiment of a 
work of art. Add to this that to the principles of such a taste views were 
attached which belonged to the psychology in fashion at the time, views 
which had been discovered by empirical observations of capacities and 
activities of the soul, or of passions and their potential aggrandizement, 
succession, and so forth. It is, however, an invariable fact that every one 
forms his opinion of works of art, or characters, actions and events 
according to the measure of his insight and his perceptive temperament; and 
inasmuch as the formation of taste to which we have referred merely 
touched what was external and therefore jejune, and apart from this deduced 


its prescriptions entirely from a limited circle of artistic works and an 


intellectual culture and emotional discipline equally restricted, its sphere of 
influence was ineffective, and it had neither the power to comprehend the 
profounder significance~ and the true, nor to make the vision more keen for 
their apprehension. 

Such theories proceed through generalization as do the rest of the non- 
philosophic sciences. The content which they submit to examination is 
accepted from ordinary ideas as something final and received as such. 
Questions are then asked about the constitution of such a concept, the need 
for more distinct specification making itself apparent, and this too is 
borrowed from current ideas, and forthwith finally established from it in 
definitions. But in such a procedure we at once find ourselves on an 
insecure basis exposed to controversy. It might in the first instance no doubt 
appear that the beautiful was quite a simple idea. But we soon discover it 
combines several aspects; one writer will emphasize one of these, another 
some other one; or, even assuming the same points of view are considered, 
the question for dispute still remains which aspect is to be regarded as 
essential. 

With regard to such questions it is generally reckoned as inseparable 
from scientific completeness, that the various definitions of the beautiful 
should be enumerated and criticized. For ourselves we do not propose to 
attempt this with such historical exhaustiveness as would unfold all the 
many refinements of such essays at definition, nor indeed on account of 
their historical interest. We simply, by way of illustration, shall offer a few 
specimens of the more recent and more interesting ways of regarding the 
matter which do in fact hit off pretty nearly what is actually implied in the 
idea of the beautiful. With this in view it is of first importance to recall 
Goethe’s definition of the beautiful, which Meyer has incorporated in his 
“History of the Creative Arts in Greece,” in which work he also brings 
forward the views of Hirt, though he does not actually mention his name. 


Hirt, one of the greatest among connoisseurs of the first class in our time, in 
his “Essay upon Fine Art” (Horen, 1797, seventh number), after considering 


the beautiful in the several arts, summarizes his conclusions in the statement 
that the basis of a just criticism of fine art and cultivation of taste is the idea 
of the Characteristic. In other words he defines the beautiful ultimately as 
the “Consummate* which is or can be an object of eye, ear, or 
imagination.” He then proceeds to define this “consummate” as “that which 
is adequate to its aim, which nature or art aimed at producing in the 
constitution of the object — after its generic kind and specific type.” For 
which reason it is necessary that, in order to instruct our critical sense of 
beauty, we should direct our attention, so far as possible, to the specific 
indications of the object’s essential constitution. It 1s, in fact, these insignia 
of individuality which are its characteristic. Consequently under the term 
character as a principle of art he understands “that definite individual 
characterization*®, whereby forms, movement and gesture, mien and 
expression, local colouring, light and shadow, chiaroscuro and pose are 
severally distinguished in due relation of course to the requirements of the 
object previously selected.” This formula is more significant in its actual 
terms than other definitions in vogue. If we proceed to ask what the 
“characteristic” is we find that it implies, first, a content, as, for instance, a 
definite emotion, situation, event, action, individual person or thing; 
secondly, the specific manner in accordance with which such a content is 
represented. It is to this mode or manner of presentation that the artistic 
principle of the “characteristic” is related. It requires that every aspect of 
detail in the mode of expression shall subserve the clearer definition of that 
expression’s content, and become a vital member of such expression. 

The abstract determination of the characteristic emphasizes therefore the 
pertinency with which particular detail ought to bring into prominence the 
content which it is intended to reproduce. Attempting an elucidation of this 


conception apart from technical phrase we may state the limitation implied 
in it as follows: In the drama, for instance, it is an action which constitutes 
the content. That is to say, the drama has to represent how this or that action 
takes place. Now men do all kinds of different things. They speak to each 
other, take their meals, sleep, put on their clothes, say this and that, and all 
the rest of it. But in all this business of life what does not lie in immediate 
relation with the particular action selected as the real dramatic content, must 
be excluded in order that relatively to it everything shall be significant. In 
the same way in a picture which only includes one moment of that action, 
and it is possible to accumulate — such are the countless vistas into which 
the objective world draws us — a mass of circumstances, persons, 
situations or other occurrences, which stand in no relation to the specific 
action as it actually occurs, nor subserve in any way the clearer 
characterization of the same. But according to the definition given of the 
characteristic only that ought to enter into a work of art, which is 
appertinent to the manifestation and essential expression of precisely this 
one content and no other. Nothing must declare itself as idle or superfluous. 
This definition is no doubt of real importance, and from a certain point 
of view admits of justification. Meyer, however, in the work cited, is of 
opinion that the view propounded has vanished, every vestige of it, and in 
his opinion only to the advantage of art. Such a conception he thinks would 
in all probability lead to caricature. This judgment is based on the previous 
idea that an attempt of this kind to define the beautiful once and for all is 
associated with the notion of prescription. The philosophy of art has 
absolutely nothing to do with precepts for artists. The object is to unfold the 
essential nature of the beautiful, and — apart from any intention to 
propound rules for the executant — how it is illustrated in actual work, that 
is works of art. To such a criticism we may observe that the definition of 
Hirt no doubt includes what is capable of being caricature, for caricature 


may also be characteristic. The obvious point to make, however, against it is 
this, that in caricature character in its definition is emphasized to the point 
of exaggeration and is, if we may say so, a superfluity of the characteristic. 
But a surfeit of this kind is no longer appropriate to the characteristic, but a 
burdensome reiteration whereby the characteristic may itself be ousted from 
what it ought to be. Moreover, what is of the nature of caricature is 
displayed as the characteristic presentment of what is ugly, which is of 
course a mode of distortion. Ug/iness is in its own right in this way more 
closely related to the content~4, so that it may be actually asserted that the 
principle of the characteristic includes also ugliness and the presentment of 
the same as a part of its essential determination. The definition of Hirt, of 
course, gives us no further account of the content of the beautiful. It merely 
supplies us in this respect with a purely formal statement, which, however, 
contains real truth in it although formulated in abstract terms. 

There is, however, the further question — what Meyer would substitute 
for the artistic principle of Hirt, what he proposes himself? He deals in the 
first instance exclusively with the principle as we have it in ancient works 
of art, which, however, must contain in the widest connotation of the term 
the essential determinant. of beauty~. In doing so he finds occasion to refer 
to Mengs and to Winckelmann’s definition of the Ideal, and expresses 
himself to the effect that he does not wish either to reject or wholly to 
accept this principle of beauty, but on the other hand that he feels no 
hesitation in subscribing to the opinion of an enlightened judge of art (that 
is Goethe), inasmuch as its meaning is distinct and it appears to solve the 
problem with more accuracy. Now what Goethe says is this: “The highest 
principle of the ancients was the significant; the highest result of successful 
artistic handling is the beautiful.” 

If we look more closely at what this dictum implies we have again once 
more two aspects, that is to say a content or subject matter, and the mode of 


its presentation. In our consideration of a work of art we begin with that 
which is directly presented to us, and after seeing it we proceed to inquire 
what its significance or content is. That external husk possesses no value to 
us simply as such. We assume that there is an inward, an ideality or a 
significance behind it, in virtue of which the external appearance is made 
alive with mind or spirit. It is to this, its soul, that the external appearance 
points and attests. For an appearance which 1s significant of something does 
not present itself to us, and merely that which it is gud externality, but 
something other than this; as also does the symbol for example and with yet 
more clarity the fable, the significance of which is simply the moral and 
teaching of the same. In fact there is no word which does not point to a 
meaning, possessing no value by itself. In the same way the human eye, the 
face, flesh, skin, the entire presence are a revelation of spirit, intelligence 
and soul; and in such a case the significance is without exception something 
beyond that which is offered in the bare appearance. In this way too the 
work of art must possess significance; it must not appear to have told its tale 
simply in the fact of particular lines, curves, surfaces, indentations, reliefs 
of stone-work, in particular colours, tones, sounds of words, whatever 
medium in fact art may employ. Its function is to unveil an inward or ideal 
vitality, emotion, soul, a content and mind, which is precisely what we 
mean by the significance of a work of art. 

This demand, therefore, for significance in a work of art is to all intents, 
and in its embrace much the same thing as Hirt’s principle of the 
characteristic. 

According to this conception we find as characteristic constituents of the 
beautiful an inward somewhat, a content, and an external rind which 
possesses that content as its significance. The inner or ideal constituent 
appears in the external and thus enables itself to be recognized, that which 
is external pointing away from itself to the inward. 


We cannot, however, pursue the matter here into further detail. 
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(c) But the earlier fashion of this “theory-spinning,” no less than the 
laying down of rules for the executant already adverted to, has already been 
thrust on one side despotically in Germany — mainly owing to the 
appearance of genuine living poetry — and the right of genius, its work and 
effects, have had their full independence insisted upon as against the 
pretensions of such rules of thumb and the broad water-ducts of theory. 
From this foundation of an art which is itself of truly spiritual rank, as also 
of a sympathy and absorption of the same, have arisen the receptivity and 
freedom which make it possible for us to enjoy and appreciate great works 
of art which have long since been within our reach, whether it be those of 
the modern world, of the Middle Ages, or of wholly foreign peoples of the 
Past, the works of India for example; works, which, in virtue of their 
antiquity or the remoteness of their nationality, possess unquestionably for 
ourselves a side alien to ourselves; but which, if we consider the way in 
which their content passes over and beyond such national limits, and the 
matter in it of common appeal to all mankind, can only be hallmarked by 
the prejudice of theory among the products of a barbarous or corrupt taste. 
This recognition of works of art anywhere and everywhere, works which 
depart from the specific circle and forms of those upon which in the main 
the abstractions of theory were based, has, as a primary consequence, led to 
the recognition of a peculiar type of art — the romantic art. It became 
necessary to apprehend the notion and the nature of the beautiful in a 
profounder way than these theories attempted. With this fact another, too, 
cooperated, viz., that the notions in its form of apperception, the mind as 
pure thought on its part reached in philosophy a point of profounder self- 
cognition, and was thereby compelled forthwith to grasp the essence of art 
too on profounder lines. In this way, even in virtue of the point in the 


process reached of this general evolution of human thought, the type of 
theorizing upon art we have described, both relatively to its principles no 
less than their elaboration, has become obsolete. It is only the scholarship 
of the history of art which retains an abiding value, and must continue to 
retain it in proportion as the boundaries of its survey have enlarged in every 
direction by means of the advance made in man’s powers of receptivity 
already noticed. Its business and function consists in the aesthetic 
appreciation of particular works of art and the knowledge of the historical, 
in other words the external conditions from which the work of art 
originates. It is an attitude of the mind, which, if assisted with sound sense 
and critical insight, supported too with historical knowledge, is an 
indispensable condition to the complete penetration into the individuality of 
a given work of art. The many writings of Goethe upon art and works of art 
are an excellent illustration. Theorizing, in the specific sense noticed, is not 
the aim of this type of examination, although no doubt it not unfrequently 
also busies itself with abstract principles and categories, and may drop into 
such a style unconsciously. If, however, without letting such deviations on 
our route detain us, we keep before our vision those concrete illustrations of 
artistic works, such at least, whatever else they may do, supply a philosophy 
of art with the visible warrant and confirmation of actual work, into the 
historical detail of which, in each particular case, philosophy is not 
permitted to enter. 

This then may be accepted as the first method of art study. It starts from 
the particular work which we have before us. 

2. The method or point of view to be contrasted with this, in other words 
an entirely theoretical reflection, which is concerned to cognize the 
beautiful as such from its own intrinsic wealth, and to penetrate to the idea 
of it, is essentially distinct from the first method. As is well known, Plato 
was the first to demand of philosophical inquiry in a profounder sense, that 


objects should not be cognized in their particularity, but in_ their 
universality, in their generic type, their essential being and its explicit 
manifestation. He maintained that this true essence” did not consist in 
particular actions which were good, in particular true opinions, handsome 
men or beautiful works of art, but in goodness, beauty, and truth in their 
universality. Now if in fact the beautiful ought to be cognized according to 
its essence and notion, this can only be effected by means of the thinking 
notion, by means of which the logical and metaphysical nature of the Idea 
as such, as also of that of the particular /dea of the beautiful enters into the 
thinking consciousness. But the consideration of the beautiful in its self- 
independence and its idea may readily once more become an abstract 
metaphysic; and even though Plato is accepted as founder and pioneer, the 
Platonic abstraction no longer supplies all we require, not even for the 
logical Idea of the beautiful. We are bound to grasp this idea more 
profoundly and more in the concrete. The emptiness of content which clings 
to the Platonic Idea, no longer satisfies the richer philosophical 
requirements of the mind to-day. It is no doubt the case that we also in the 
philosophy of art must make the Idea of the beautiful our starting point; but 
it is by no means inevitable that we should adhere to the Platonic ideas in 
their abstraction, ideas from which the philosophy of the beautiful merely 
dates its origins. 

3. The philosophical idea of the beautiful to indicate at any rate its true 
nature provisionally, must contain both extremes which we have described 
mediated in itself. It must combine, that is to say, metaphysical universality 
with the determinate content of real particularity. It is only by this means 
that it is grasped in its essential no less than explicit truth. For on the one 
hand it is then, as contrasted with the sterility of one-sided reflection, fruit- 
bearing out of its own wealth. It is its function, in consonance with its own 


notion, to develop into a totality of definite qualities, and this essential 


conception itself, no less than its detailed explication, comprises the 
necessary coherence of its particular features as also of the progress and 
transition of one phase thereof into another. On the other hand, these 
particulars into which the passage is made essentially carry the universality 
and essentiality of the fundamental notion, as the particulars of which they 
appear. The modes of inquiry hitherto discussed lack both these aspects, and 
for this reason it is only the notion, as above formulated, in its 
completeness, which conducts us to definitive principles which are 
substantive, necessary, and self-contained in their completeness. 


Ill 


After these preliminaries we come to closer quarters with our actual 
subject-matter, namely, the philosophy of Fine Art”; and for the reason that 
we are undertaking to treat it scientifically, our commencement must be 
with the notional concept of the same. It is only after we have definitely 
ascertained this that we can map out the division of its parts, and with it the 
plan of the science as a whole. A division of this kind, if it is not to be, as is 
the case with non-philosophical inquiry, undertaken in a purely external 
way, must discover its principle in the notion of the subject treated itself. 

Face to face with such a demand we are at once met by the question: 
“Whence do we arrive at such a conception?” If we begin with the notional 
concept of Fine Art itself the same at once becomes a pre-supposition and 
mere assumption. Mere assumptions, however, are excluded from the 
philosophical method; whatever here is allowed as valid must have its truth 
demonstrated, in other words must be established in its necessity. 

We will endeavour to arrive at an understanding in a few words in the 
presence of this difficulty which invariably recurs in the introduction to 
every course of philosophical study if treated independently. The subject- 
matter of every science presents in the first instance two aspects for 


consideration: first, the fact that a given object is; secondly, the question 
what it is. 

Upon the question of fact in ordinary scientific inquiry little difficulty is 
experienced. Indeed it might on a cursory view even appear ridiculous if the 
demand were made that we had to prove in geometry, for instance, that 
there were such objects as space, and geometrical figures, or in astronomy 
and physics that there was a sun, stars, and magnetic phenomena. In these 
sciences, which are concerned with what is actually presented to sense 
perception, objects are accepted from objective experience, and so far from 
it being regarded necessary to demonstrate (beweisen) them, it is deemed 
sufficient to point to (weisen) the bare facts. Yet even within the limits of 
non-philosophical instruction doubts may arise as to the existence of certain 
objects. In psychology, for example, the science of mind, the doubt is 
possible whether there is a soul, an intelligence, i.e., something distinct 
from material conditions, something immaterial*, independent and self- 
substantive, or in the theology whether a God actually exists. Moreover, 
assuming the objects of the science to be thus immaterial, in other words, 
merely present in the mind, and not a part of the objective world we 
perceive, we have to face the possible conviction that there is nothing in the 
mind, but that which it has evoked in virtue of its own activity. This brings 
up incidentally the question whether men have produced this idea or 
intuition which is inward to their minds or not, and even if we do actually 
accept the first alternative, whether they have not made such an idea once 
more to vanish, or depreciated, the same at any rate to an idea of wholly 
subjective validity, whose content possesses no independent or self- 
contained existence. In this way, for example, the beautiful has been 
frequently regarded as possessing no necessarily essential and independent 
stability in the world of our ideas; rather it is accepted as a pleasure purely 


personal to ourselves, due to the caprice of our senses**. Even our external 


intuitions, observations and perceptions frequently deceive and lead us 
astray; but still more is this the case with those ideas that do not arise from 
sense-perception, even though they possess in themselves the greatest 
vitality, and are able to transport us into passion, we are powerless to resist. 

This doubt, then, whether an object of the inward world of our ideas and 
intuitions actually exists as an independent fact or not, as also that further 
incidental problem, whether the particular consciousness in question has 
produced it in itself, and whether the particular mode or process, in which it 
objectified it to itself, is also adequate to the object thus envisaged in its 
essential and independent nature — these are precisely the kind of questions 
which have awakened in men the higher demand of philosophy, which is 
that, even if there is every appearance that an object is, or that we have 
before us such an object, yet none the less that object must be expounded or 
demonstrated on the basis of its necessity. A demonstration of this kind, if 
developed on truly philosophical lines, ought at the same time to supply a 
sufficient answer to the question: What a given object is. To work this out 
fully would, however, carry us further than is now possible. We propose to 
limit ourselves to the following general remarks. 

If we are to propound the necessity of our subject-matter, in other words 
the beauty of art, we are bound to prove that art, or the beautiful, is a result 
of antecedents such as, when regarded relatively to their true notional 
concept, conduct us with scientific necessity to the similar notion of fine art 
itself. Inasmuch as, however, we propose to make art the point of departure, 
and its idea and the objective presence of the same, and do not propose to 
deal with the antecedent conditions which are essential to the necessary 
exposition of its notional concept, for this reason art, in our treatment of it 
as a particular object of scientific inquiry, involves a pre-assumption, which 
lies outside the boundary of our investigation; which, implying as it does a 
different content, belongs, as scientifically treated, to another course of 


philosophical inquiry. We have therefore now no other alternative than 
frankly to accept the notional idea of art, so to speak, provisionally*£, which 
is inevitable with every one of the particular philosophical sciences, if 
regarded in their abstract isolation. For it is the entire body of philosophy, 
and that alone, which either is or can be the comprehension of the universe 
as one essentially single organic totality; and which, as such a totality, self- 
evolved from its own notional Idea, and returning into itself so as to form a 
whole in virtue of the necessary principle in which it is placed relatively to 
itself, encloses itself, and all that is itself, into one single world of truth. In 
the coronal of this scientific necessity is every particular member thereof a 
self-complete circle which returns into itself, while, at the same time, and as 
imperatively, it possesses a necessary bond of connection with other parts. 
This bond of coherence is a backward from which it is self-derived, no less 
than a forward to which it 1s self-impelled onward, in so far as it fruitfully 
begets fresh material from its own resources, and renders the same open and 
pervious to scientific cognition. It is not therefore our purpose to 
demonstrate the Idea of the beautiful, which is our point of departure, or, in 
other words, to deduce it in all its necessity from the assumptions which are 
its antecedents in philosophy, and from the womb of which it is born. This 
is the object appropriate to an encyclopaedic development of philosophy as 
a whole and in its specific branches. For ourselves the notional concept of 
the beautiful and art is a pre-supposition supplied us by the system of 
philosophy. Inasmuch, however, as we are not prepared to discuss this 
system, and the association of art with it in the present context, we have 
not as yet the idea of the beautiful before us in a scientific form: what we 
have and are able to deal with are simply the phases and aspects of the same 
as we find them in the various conceptions of beauty and art of our 
everyday conscious life, or as they have been conceived by previous 
writers. Having made our start at this point we shall then at a later stage 


pass on to the more fundamental investigation of those views, in order 
thereby to secure the advantage of, in the first instance, working out a 
general idea of our subject-matter no less than obtaining a provisional 
acquaintance, as a result of our necessarily brief criticism, with its higher 
principles, which will occupy our thoughts in the inquiry which follows. 
By this means our final introduction® will supply a sort of overture to the 
exposition of the subject itself, and will aim at being a general 
concatenation and direction of our reflection on the real subject-matter 
before us. What in the first instance is known to us under current 
conceptions of a work of art may be subsumed under the three following 
determinations: 

(1) A work of art is no product of Nature. It is brought into being 
through the agency of man. 

(2) It is created essentially for man; and, what, is more, it is to a greater- 
or less degree delivered from a sensuous medium, and addressed to his 
senses®. 

(3) It contains an end bound up with it. 

1. With regard to the first point, that a work of art is a product of human 
activity, an inference has been drawn from this (a) that such an activity, 
being the conscious production of an external object can also be known and 
divulged, and learned and reproduced by others. For that which one is able 
to effect, another — such is the notion — is able to effect or to imitate, 
when he has once simply mastered the way of doing it. In short we have 
merely to assume an acquaintance with the rules of art-production 
universally shared, and anybody may then, if he cares to do so, give effect 
to executive ability of the same type, and produce works of art. It is out of 
reasoning of this kind that the above-mentioned theories, with their 
provision of rules, and their prescriptions formulated for practical 
acceptance, have arisen. Unfortunately that which is capable of being 


brought into effect in accordance with suggestions of this description can 
only be something formally regular and mechanical. For only that which is 
mechanical is of so exterior a type that only an entirely empty effort of will 
and dexterity is required to accept 1t among our working conceptions, and 
forthwith to carry it out; an effort, in fact, which is not under the necessity 
to contribute out of its own resources anything concrete such as is quite 
outside the prescriptive power of such general rules. 

This is apparent with most vividness when precepts of this kind are not 
limited to what is purely external and mechanical, but extend their 
pretensions to the activity of the artist in the sense that implies wealth of 
significance and intelligence. In this field our rules pass off to purely 
indefinite generalities, such as “the theme ought to be interesting, and each 
individual person must speak as is appropriate to his status, age, sex and 
situation.” But if rules are really to suffice for such a purpose their 
directions ought to be formulated with such directness of detail that, without 
any further co-operation of mind, they could be executed precisely in the 
manner they are prescribed. Such rules being, in respect to this content, 
abstract, clearly and entirely fall short of their pretension of being able to 
complete™ the artistic consciousness. Artistic production is not a formal 
activity in accordance with a series of definitions; it is, as an activity of 
soul, constrained to work out of its own wealth, and to bring before the 
mind’s eye a wholly other and far richer content, and a more embracing and 
unique® creation than ever can be thus prescribed. In particular cases such 
rules may prove, of assistance, in so far, that is, as they contain something 
really definite and consequently useful for practice. But even here their 
guidance will only apply to conditions wholly external. 

(b) This above indicated tendency has consequently been wholly given 
up; but writers in doing so have only fallen as unreservedly into the 
opposite extreme. A work of art came to be looked upon, and so far rightly, 


as no longer the product of an activity shared by all men, but rather as a 
creation of a mind gifted in an extraordinary degree. A mind of this type has 
in this view merely to give free vent to its peculiar endowment, regarded as 
a specific natural power. It has to free itself absolutely from a pursuit of 
rules of universal application, as also from any admixture of conscious 
reflection with its creative and, as thus viewed, wholly instinctive powers, 
or rather it should be on its guard therefrom, the assumption being that such 
an exercise of conscious thought can only act on its creations as an infection 
and a taint. Agreeably to such a view the work of art has been heralded as 
the product of talent and genius; and it is mainly the aspect of natural gift 
inseparable from the ordinary conception of talent and genius, which has 
been emphasized. There is to some extent real truth in this. Talent is 
specific, genius universal capacity. With neither“ of these can a man endow 
himself simply by the exercise of his self-conscious activity. We shall 
consider this at greater length in a subsequent chapter®. 

In the present context we would merely draw attention to the false 
assumption in this view that in artistic production every kind of self- 
reflection upon the artist’s own activity was regarded as not merely 
superfluous, but actually injurious. In such a view the process of creation by 
talent or genius simply is taken to be a general state; or we may define it 
more precisely as a condition of inspiration. To such a condition, it is said, 
genius is in some measure exalted by the subject-matter itself; it 1s also to 
some extent voluntarily able to place itself under such a condition, a process 
of self-inhibition in which the genial service of the champagne bottle is not 
forgotten*®. An idea of this kind was in vogue during the so-called “Epoch 
of Genius,” which originated with the early poetical work of Goethe, 
receiving subsequent illustration in those of Schiller. These poets by their 
rejection of all rules hitherto fabricated made as it were an entirely new 
start; with deliberate intention they ran counter to such rules, and while 


doing so distanced all competitors by many lengths. I do not, however, 
propose to discuss with more detail the confusions which have prevailed 
over the conception of inspiration and genius, and the notion, which even at 
the present day finds advocates, that inspiration simply by itself can effect 
anything and everything. The real and indeed sole point to maintain as 
essential is the thesis that although artistic talent and genius essentially 
implies an element of natural power, yet it 1s equally indispensable that it 
should be thoughtfully cultivated, that reflection should be brought to bear 
on the particular way it is exercised, and that it should be also kept alive 
with use and practice in actual work. The fact is that an important aspect of 
the creating process is merely facility in the use of a medium”; that is to 
say, a work of art possesses a purely technical side, which extends to the 
borders of mere handicraft. This is most obviously the case in architecture 
and sculpture, less so in painting and music, least of all in poetry. A facility 
here is not assisted at all by inspiration; what solely indispensable is 
reflection, industry, and practice. Such technical skill an artist simply must 
possess in order that he may be master over the external material, and not 
be thwarted by its obstinacy. 

Add to this that the more exalted the rank of an artist the more 
profoundly ought he to portray depths of soul and mind; and these are not to 
be known by flashlight, but are exclusively to be sounded, if at all, by the 
direction of the man’s own intelligence on the world of souls and the 
objective world. In this respect, therefore, once more study is the means 
whereby the artist brings to consciousness such a content, and appropriates 
the material and structure of his conceptions. At the same time no doubt one 
art will require such a conscious reception and cognitive mastery of the 
content in question more than another. Music, for example, which has 
exclusively to deal with the entirely undefined motion of the soul within, 
with the musical tones of that which is, relatively, feeling denuded of 


positive thought, has little or no need to bring home to consciousness the 
substance of intellectual conception*. For this very reason musical talent 
declares itself as a rule in very early youth, when the head is still empty and 
the emotions have barely had a flutter; it has, in fact, attained real 
distinction at a time in the artist’s life when both intelligence and life are 
practically without experience. And for the matter of that we often enough 
see very great accomplishment in musical composition and execution hung 
together with considerable indigence of mind and character. It is quite 
another matter in the case of poetry. What is of main importance here is a 
presentation of our humanity rich in subject-matter and reflective power, of 
its profounder interests, and of the forces which move it. Here at least mind 
and heart must themselves be richly and profoundly disciplined by life, 
experience, and thought before genius itself can bring into being the fruit 
that is ripe, the content that has substance, and is essentially consummate. 
The early productions of Goethe and Schiller are characterized by an 
immaturity, we may even call it a rawness and barbarity, which really are 
appalling. This phenomenon, that in the majority of those experiments we 
find a preponderating mass of features which are absolutely prosaic, or at 
least uninspired and commonplace, is a main objection to the ordinary 
notion that inspiration is inseparable from youth and its sirocco season. 
These two men of genius were the first beyond question to give our nation 
true works of poetry, are, in fact, our national poets; but for all that 1t was 
only their mature manhood, which made it a present of creations profound, 
sterling of their kind, creations of genuine inspiration, and no less 
technically complete in their artistic form®. We naturally recall the case of 
the veteran Homer, who only composed and uttered his immortal songs in 
his old age. 

(c) A third view, held relatively to the idea of a work of art as a product 
of human activity, concerns the position of such towards the phenomena of 


Nature. The natural tendency of ordinary thinking in this respect is to 
assume that the product of human art is of subordinate rank to the works of 
Nature. The work of art possesses no feeling of its own; it is not through 
and through a living thing, but, regarded as an external object, is a dead 
thing. It is usual to regard that which is alive of higher worth than what is 
dead. We may admit, of course, that the work of art is not in itself capable 
of movement and alive. The living, natural thing is, whether looked at 
within or without, an organization with the life-purpose of such worked out 
into the minutest detail. The work of art merely attains to the show of 
animation on its surface. Below this it is ordinary stone, wood, or canvas, 
or in the case of poetry idea, the medium of such being speech and letters. 
But this element of external existence is not that which makes a work a 
creation of fine art. A work of art is only truly such in so far as originating 
in the human spirit, 1t continues to belong to the soil from which it sprang, 
has received, in short, the baptism of the mind and soul of man, and only 
presents that which is fashioned in consonance with such a sacrament. An 
interest vital to man, the spiritual values which the single event, one 
individual character, one action possesses in its devolution and final issue, 
is seized in the work of art and emphasized with greater purity and clarity 
than is possible on the ground of ordinary reality where human art is not. 
And for this reason the work of art is of higher rank than any product of 
Nature whatever, which has not submitted to this passage through the mind. 
In virtue of the emotion and insight, for example, in the atmosphere of 
which a landscape is portrayed by the art of painting, this creation of the 
human spirit assumes a higher rank than the purely natural landscape. 
Everything which partakes of spirit is better than anything begotten of mere 
Nature. However this may be, the fact remains that no purely natural 
existence is able, as art is, to represent divine ideals. 


And further, all that the mind borrows from its own ideal content it is 
able, even in the direction of external existence, to endow with permanence. 
The individual living thing on the contrary is transitory; it vanishes and is 
unstable in its external aspect. The work of art persists. At the same time it 
is not mere continuation, but rather the form and pressure thereon of the 
mintage of soul-life which constitutes its true pre-eminence as contrasted 
with Nature’s reality. 

But this higher position we have thus assigned to the work of art is yet 
further contested by another prevalent conception of ordinary ideas. It is 
contended that Nature and all that proceeds from her are a work of God, 
created by His goodness and wisdom. The work of art is on the contrary 
merely a human product fashioned by human hands according to human 
design. The fallacy implied in this contrast between the products of Nature 
viewed as a divine creation and human activity as of wholly finite energy 
consists in the apparent assumption that God is not operative in and through 
man, but limits the sphere of His activity to Nature alone. We must place 
this false conception entirely on one side if we are desirous of penetrating to 
the true idea of art; or rather, as opposed to such a conception we ought to 
accept the extreme opposite thereto, namely, that God is more honoured by 
that which mind makes and creates than by everything brought into being 
and fashioned in the natural process. For not only is there a divinity in man, 
but it is actually effective in him in a form which is adequate to the essential 
nature of God in a far higher degree than in the work of Nature. God is a 
Spirit, and it is only in man that the medium, through which the Divine 
passes, possesses the form of spirit fully conscious of the activity in which 
it manifests its ideal presence. In Nature the medium correspondent to this 
is the unconscious sensuous’ and external materia, which is by many 
degrees inferior to consciousness in its worth. In the products of art God 
works precisely as He works through the phenomena of Nature. The divine 


substance, however, as it is asserted in the work of art has secured, being 
begotten of spirit life itself, a highway commensurable to its existence; 
determinate existence in the unconscious sensuousness of Nature is not a 
mode of appearance adequate to the Divine Being. 

(d) Assuming, then, that the work of art is a creation of man in the sense 
that it is the offspring of mind or spirit we have still a further question in 
conclusion, which will help us to draw a more profound inference still from 
our previous discussion. That question is, “What is the human need which 
stimulates art-production?” On the one hand the artistic activity may be 
regarded as the mere play of accident, or human conceits, which might just 
as well be left alone as attempted. For, it may be urged, there are other and 
better means for carrying into effect the aims of art, and man bears within 
himself higher and more weighty interests, than art is capable of satisfying. 
In contrast to such a view art appears to originate in a higher impulse, and 
to satisfy more elevated needs, nay, at certain times the highest and most 
absolute of all, being, as it has been, united to the most embracing views of 
entire epochs and nations upon the constitution of the world and the nature 
of their religion. 

This inquiry, however, concerning a necessity for art which shall not be 
merely contingent, but absolute, we are not as yet able to answer with 
completeness; it demands, in fact, a concreter mode of exposition than is 
compatible with the form of this introduction. We must accordingly deem it 
sufficient for the present merely to establish the following points. 

The universal and absolute want from which art on its side of essential 
form= arises originates in the fact that man is a thinking consciousness, in 
other words that he renders explicit to himself and from his own substance, 
what he is and all in fact that exists. The objects of Nature exist exclusively 
in immediacy and once for all.~ Man, on the contrary, as mind reduplicates 


himself. He is, to start with, an object of Nature as other objects; but in 


addition to this, and no less truly, he exists for himself, he observes himself, 
makes himself present to his imagination and thought, and only in virtue of 
this active power of self-realization is he actually mind or spirit. This 
consciousness of himself man acquires in a twofold way; in the first 
instance theoretically. This is so in so far as he is under a constraint to bring 
himself in his own inner life to consciousness — all which moves in the 
human heart, all that surges up and strives therein — and generally, so far as 
he is impelled to make himself an object of perception and conception, to 
fix for himself definitively that which thought discovers as essential being, 
and in all that he summons out of himself, no less than in that which is 
received from without, to recognize only himself. And secondly, this 
realization is effected through a practical activity. In other words man 
possesses an impulse to assert himself in that which is presented him in 
immediacy, in that which is at hand as an external something to himself, 
and by doing so at the same time once more to recognize himself therein. 
This purpose he achieved by the alteration he effects in such external 
objects, upon which he imprints the seal of his inner life, rediscovering in 
them thereby the features of his own determinate nature. And man does all 
this, in order that he may as a free agent divest the external world of its 
stubborn alienation from himself — and in order that he may enjoy in the 
configuration of objective fact an external reality simply of himself. The 
very first impulse of the child implies in essentials this practical process of 
deliberate change in external fact. A boy throws stones into the stream, and 
then looks with wonder at the circles which follow in the water, regarding 
them as a result in which he sees something of his own doing. This human 
need runs through the most varied phenomena up to that particular form of 
self-reproduction in the external fact which is presented us in human art. 
And it is not merely in relation to external objects that man acts thus. He 


treats himself, that is, his natural form, in a similar manner: he will not 


permit it to remain as he finds it; he alters it deliberately. This is the rational 
ground of all ornament and decoration, though it may be as barbarous, 
tasteless, entirely disfiguring, nay, as injurious as the crushing of the feet of 
Chinese ladies, or the slitting of ears and lips. For it is among the really 
cultured alone that a change of figure, behaviour, and every mode and 
manner of self-expression will issue in harmony with the dictates of mental 
elevation”. 

This universal demand for artistic expression™ is based on the rational 
impulse in man’s nature to exalt both the world of his soul experience and 
that of Nature for himself into the conscious embrace of mind as an object 
in which he rediscovers himself. He satisfies the demand of this spiritual 
freedom by making explicit to, his inner life all that exists, no less than 
from the further point of view giving a realized external embodiment to the 
self made thus explicit. And by this reduplication of what is his own he 
places before the vision and within the cognition of himself and others what 
is within him. This is the free rationality of man, in which art as also all 
action and knowledge originates. We shall investigate at a later stage the 
specific need for art as compared with that for other political and ethical 
action, or that for religious ideas and scientific knowledge. 

2. We have hitherto considered the work of art under the aspect that it is 
fashioned by man; we will now pass over to the second part of our 
definition, that it is produced for his sense-apprehension, and consequently 
is to a more or less degree under obligations to a sensuous medium. 

(a) This reflection has been responsible for the inference that the 
function of fine art is to arouse feeling, more precisely the feeling which 
suits us — that is, pleasant feeling. From such a point of view writers have 
converted the investigation of fine art into a treatise on the emotions and 
asked what kind of feelings art ought to excite — take fear, for example, 
and compassion — with the further question how such can be regarded as 


pleasant, how, in short, the contemplation of a misfortune can bring 
satisfaction. This tendency of reflection dates for the most part from the 
times of Moses Mendelssohn, and many such trains of reasoning may be 
found in his writings. A discussion of this kind, however, did not carry the 
problem far. Feeling is the undefined obscure region of spiritual life. What 
is felt, remains cloaked in the form of the separate personal experience 
under its most abstract persistence’; and for this reason the distinctions of 
feeling are wholly abstract; they are not distinctions which apply to the 
subject-matter itself. To take examples — fear, anxiety, care, dread, are of 
course one type of emotion under various modifications; but in part they are 
purely quantitative degrees of intensity, and in part forms which reflect no 
light, on their content itself, but are indifferent to it. In the case of fear, for 
instance, an existence is assumed, for which the individual in question 
possesses an interest, but sees at the same time the negative approach which 
threatens to destroy this existence, and thereupon discovers in immediate 
fusion within himself the above interest and the approach of that negative as 
a contradictory affection of his personal life. A fear of this sort, however, 
does not on its own account condition any particular content; it may 
associate with itself subject-matter of the most opposed and varied 
character. The feeling merely as such is in short a wholly empty form of a 
subjective state. Such a form may no doubt in certain cases itself be 
essentially complex, as we find it is with hope, pain, joy, and pleasure; it 
may also in this very complexity appropriate various modes of content, as, 
for example, we have a feeling of justice, an ethical feeling, a sublime 
religious feeling, and so forth; but despite the fact that a content of this kind 
is present in different modes of feeling, no light whatever is thereby thrown 
on such content which will disclose its essential and definite character. The 
feeling throughout remains a purely subjective state which belongs to me, 
one in which the concrete fact vanishes, as though contracted to a vanishing 


point in the most abstract of all spheres™. For this reason an inquiry over the 
nature of the emotions which art ought or ought not to arouse, comes simply 
to a standstill in the undefined; it is an investigation which deliberately 
abstracts from genuine content and its concrete substance and notion. 
Reflection upon feeling is satisfied with the observation of the personal 
emotional state and its singularity, instead of penetrating and sounding the 
matter for study, in other words the work of art, and in doing so bidding 
good-bye to the wholly subjective state and its conditions. In feeling, 
however, it is just this subjective state void of content which is not merely 
accepted, but becomes the main thing; and that is precisely why people are 
so proud of having emotions. And for no other reason that is why such an 
investigation is tedious owing to its indefinite nature and emptiness, and 
even repellent in its attention to trivial personal idiosyncrasies. 

(6b) Inasmuch, however, as the work of art is not merely concerned with 
exciting some kind of emotion or other — for this is an object it would 
share without any valid distinction with eloquence, historical composition, 
religious edification and much else — but is only a work of art in so far as it 
is beautiful, it occurred to reflective minds to discover a specific feeling for 
beauty, and a distinct sense faculty correspondent with it. In such an inquiry 
it soon became clear that a sense of this kind was no definite and mere® 
instinct rigidly fixed by Nature, which was able by itself and independently 
to distinguish the beautiful. As a consequence the demand was made for 
culture as a condition precedent to such a sense, and the sense of beauty as 
thus cultivated was called taste, which, albeit an instructed apprehension 
and discovery of the beautiful, was none the less assumed to persist in the 
character of immediate feeling. We have already discussed the way in 
which abstract theory attempted to form such a sense of taste, and how 
external and one-sided that sense remained. While the critical sense 


generally of the time when such ideas were in currency was lacking in the 


universality of its principles, as a specific critique of particular works of art 
it was less concerned to substantiate a judgment more decisive than hitherto 
— indeed the material to effectuate this was not as yet forthcoming — than 
to promote in a general way the cultivation of such a taste*. Consequently 
this educative process also came to a halt in the region of the more 
indefinite, and merely busied itself by its reflections in the fitting out of 
feeling as a sense of beauty in such a way that beauty could immediately be 
discovered whenever and wherever it might chance to appear. The real 
depth of the subject-matter remained notwithstanding a closed book to such 
a taste. Profundity of this kind demands not merely sensitive reception and 
abstract thought, but the reason in its concrete grasp and the most sterling 
qualities of soul-life. Taste on the contrary is merely directed to the outside 
surfaces, which are the playground of the feelings, and upon which one- 
sided principles may very well pass, as currency. But for this very reason 
our so-called good taste is scared by every kind of profounder artistic effect, 
and is dumb where the ideal significance’ is in question, and all mere 
externalities and accessories vanish. For when great passions and the 
movements of a profound soul assert themselves, we do not bother 
ourselves any more with the finer distinctions of taste and its retail traffic in 
trifles. It is“ conscious that genius leaves such ground far behind it in its 
stride; and shrinking before that power feels on its part far from 
comfortable, not knowing very well which way to turn. 

(c) Thus it is the further change has come about that critics of art- 
production no longer have an eye simply to the education of taste, or are 
intent upon the illustration of such a sense. The connoisseur, or art-scholar, 
has taken the place of the man, or judge of artistic taste. The positive side of 
art-scholarship, in so far as it implies a sound and exhaustive acquaintance 
with the entire embrace of what is distinctive and peculiar in a given work 


of art, we have already maintained to be a necessary condition of artistic 


research. A work of art, owing to its nature, which, if it is material from one 
point of view, is also related to a particular person, originates from specific 
conditions of the most varied kind, among which as exceptionally important 
we may mention the date and place of its origins, the characteristic 
personality of the artist, and, above all, the degree of executive 
accomplishment secured by the art. All these points of view have to be 
taken into consideration if we wish to obtain a view and knowledge of such 
a work which is clear in its outlines, and founded on a true basis, nay, even 
wish to enjoy it rightly. It 1s with these that our art-scholarship is mainly 
occupied; and all that it can do for us in this way should be gratefully 
accepted. Though it is quite true such art-scholarship must be reckoned as 
of essential importance, it ought not to be regarded as the sole, or indeed the 
highest, constituent in the relation of the contemplative spirit to a work of 
art and art generally. Such art-scholarship (this is the defective tendency) 
may restrict itself wholly to a knowledge of purely external characteristics, 
either on the side of technique or historical condition, or in other directions; 
it may continue to possess the barest inkling of the true nature of a given 
work, or simply no knowledge at all. It may even form a depreciatory 
verdict on the value of profounder inquiries as compared with purely matter 
of fact, technical, and historical knowledge. Yet even so an art-scholarship, 
assuming it to be really genuine and thorough, at least proceeds upon 
grounds and knowledge which are definite, and an intelligent judgment; and 
it 1s association with such that our more accurate review of the distinct, if 
also to some extent exterior, aspects of a work of art, and our estimate of 
their relative significance, 1s secured. 

(d) Following the above observations upon the modes of inquiry which 
were suggested by that aspect of a work of art in which, as itself an object 
with a material medium, it possessed an essential relation to man as himself 


receptive through sense, we will now examine this point of view in its more 


essential connection with art itself. We propose to do this partly (a) in 
respect to the art-product viewed as an object, partly (f§) as regards the 
personal characteristics of the artist, his genius, talent, and so forth. We do 
not, however, propose to enter into matter which can in this connection 
exclusively proceed from the knowledge of art according to its universal 


t“. The truth is we are not as yet in the full sense on scientific 


concep 
ground; we have merely reached the province of external reflection. 

(a) There is no question, then, that a work of art is presented to sensuous 
apprehension. It is submitted to the emotional sense, whether outer or inner, 
to sensuous perception and the imaged sense, precisely as the objective 
world is so presented around us, or as is our own inward sensitive nature. 
Even a speech, for example, may be addressed to the sensuous imagination 
and feeling. Notwithstanding this fact, however, the work of art is not 
exclusively directed to the sensuous apprehension, viewed, that is, as an 
object materially conditioned. Its position is of the nature, that along with 
its sensuous presentation it is fundamentally addressed to the mind. The 
mind is intended to be affected by it and to receive some kind of satisfaction 
in it. 

This function of the work of art at once makes it clear how it is that it is 
in no way intended to be a natural product or, on the side where it impinges 
on Nature, to possess the living principle of Nature. This, at least, is a fact 
whether the natural product is ranked lower or higher than a mere work of 
art, aS people are accustomed to express themselves in the tone of 
depreciation. 

In other words the sensuous aspect of a work of art has a right to 
determinate existence only in so far as it exists for the human mind, not, 
however, in so far as itself, as a material object, exists for itself 
independently. 


If we examine more closely in what way the sensuous materia 1s 
presented to man we find that what is so can be placed under various 
relations to the mind. 

(aa) The lowest in grade and that least compatible with relation to 
intelligence is purely sensuous sensation. It consists primarily in mere 
looking, listening, just as in times of mental overstrain it may often be a 
relaxation to go about without thought, and merely listen and have a look 
round. The mind, however, does not rest in the mere apprehension of 
external objects through sight and hearing; it makes them objective to its 
own inward nature, which thereupon, is impelled itself to give effect to 
itself in these things as a further step under a sensuous mode, in other 
words, it relates itself to them as desire. In this appetitive relation to the 
external world man, as a sensuous® particular thing, stands in a relation of 
opposition, to things in general as in the same way particulars. He does not 
address himself to them with open mind and the universal ideas of thought; 
he retains an isolated position, with its personal impulses and interests, 
relatively to objects as fixed in their obduracy as himself, and makes 
himself at home in them by using them, or eating them up altogether, and, 
in short, gives effect to his self-satisfaction by the sacrifice he makes of 
them. In this negative relation desire requires for itself not merely the 
superficial show of external objects, but the actual things themselves in 
their material concrete existence. Mere pictures of the wood, which it seeks 
to make use of, or of the animals, which it hopes to eat up, would be of no 
service to desire. Just as little is it possible for desire to suffer the object to 
remain in its freedom; its craving is just this to force it to annihilate this 
self-subsistency and freedom of external facts, and to demonstrate that these 
things are only there to be destroyed and devoured. But at the same time the 
particular person is neither himself free, begirt as he is by the particular 
limited and transitory interests of his desires, for his definite acts do not 


proceed from the essential universality and rationality of his will, neither is 
he free relatively to the external world, for desire remains essentially 
determined by things and related to them. 

This relation, then, of desire is not that in which man 1s related to the 
work of art. He suffers it to exist in its free independence as an object; he 
associates himself with it without any craving of this kind, rather as with an 
object reflective of himself“, which exists solely for the contemplative 
faculty of mind. For this reason, as we have said, the work of art, although 
it possesses sensuous existence, does not require sensuous concrete 
existence, nor yet the animated life of such objects. Or, rather, we should 
add, it ought not to remain on such a level, in so far as its true function is 
exclusively to satisfy spiritual interests, and to shut the door on all approach 
to mere desire. Hence we can understand how it is that practical desire rates 
the particular works of Nature in the organic or inorganic world, which are 
at its service, more highly than works of art, which are obviously useless in 
this sense, and only contribute enjoyment to other capacities of man’s spirit. 

(BB) A second mode under which the externally present comes before the 
conscious subject is, as contrasted with the single sensuous perception and 
active desire, the purely theoretical relation to the intelligence. The theoretic 
contemplation of objects has no interest in consuming the same in their 
particularity and satisfying or maintaining itself through the sense by their 
means; its object is to attain a knowledge of them in their universality, to 
seek out their ideal nature and principle, to comprehend them according to 
their notional idea. Consequently this contemplative interest is content to 
leave the particular things as they are, and stands aloof from them in their 
objective singularity, which is not the object of such a faculty’s 
investigation. For the rational intelligence is not a property of the particular 
person in the sense that desire is so; it appertains to his singularity as being 
itself likewise essentially universal. So long as it persists in this relation of 


universality to the objects in question, it is his reason in its universal 
potency which is attempting to discover itself in Nature, and thereby the 
inward or essential being of the natural objects, which his sensuous 
existence does not present under its mode of immediacy, although such 
existence is founded therein. This interest of contemplation, the satisfaction 
of which is the task of science, 1s, however, shared in this scientific form 
just as little by art as it shared in the common table of those impulses of the 
purely practical desire. Science can, it is true, take as its point of departure 
the sensuous thing in its singularity, and possess itself of some conception, 
how this individual thing is present in its specific colour or form. But for all 
that this isolated thing of sense as such possesses no further relation to 
mind, inasmuch as the interest of intelligence makes for the universal, the 
law, the thought and notion of the object, and consequently not only does it 
forsake it in its immediate singularity, but it actually transforms it within the 
region of idea®, converting a concrete object of sense into an abstract 
subject-matter of thought, that is converting it into something other than the 
same object of its sensuous perception actually was. The artistic interest 
does not follow such a process, and is distinct from that of science for this 
reason. The contemplation of art restricts its interest simply in the way in 
which the work of art, as external object, in the directness of its definition, 
and in the singularity wherein it appears to sense, is manifested in all its 
features of colour, form, and sound, or as a single isolated vision of the 
whole; it does not go so far beyond the immediately received objective 
character as to propose, as is the case with science, the ideal or conceptive 
thinking of this particular objectivity under the terms of the rational and 
universal notion which underlies it. 

The interest of art, therefore, is distinguishable from the practical interest 
of desire in virtue of the fact that it suffers its object to remain in its free 
independence, whereas desire applies it, even to the point of destruction, to 


its own uses. The contemplation of art, on the other hand, differs from that 
of a scientific intelligence in an analogous way® in virtue of the fact that it 
cherishes an interest for the object in its isolated existence, and is not 
concerned to transform the same into terms of universal thought and notion. 

(yy) It follows, then, that, though the sensuous materia is unquestionably 
present in a work of art, it is only as surface or show of the sensuous that it 
is under any necessity to appear. In the sensuous appearance of the work of 
art it is neither the concrete material stuff, the empirically perceived 
completeness and extension of the internal organism which is the object of 
desire, nor is it the universal thought of pure ideality, which in either case 
the mind seeks for. Its aim is the sensuous presence, which, albeit suffered 
to persist in its sensuousness, is equally entitled to be delivered from the 
framework of its purely material substance. Consequently, as compared 
with the immediately envisaged and incorporated object of Nature, the 
sensuous presence in the work of art is transmuted to mere semblance or 
show, and the work of art occupies a midway ground, with the directly 
perceived objective world on one side and the ideality of pure thought on 
the other. It 1s not as yet pure thought, but, despite the element of 
sensuousness which adheres to it, it is no longer purely material existence, 
in the sense at least that stones, plants, and organic life are such. The 
sensuous element in a work of art is rather itself somewhat of ideal 
intension®, which, however, as not being actually the ideal medium of 
thought, is still externally presented at the same time as an object. This 
semblance of the sensuous presents itself to the mind externally as the form, 
visible appearance, and harmonious vibration of things. This is always 
assuming that it suffers the objects to remain in their freedom as objective 
facts, and does not seek to penetrate into their inward essence by abstract 
thought, for by doing so they would (as above explained) entirely cease to 


exist for it in their external singularity. 


For this reason the sensuous aspect of art is only related to the two 
theoretical senses of sight and hearing; smell, on the other hand, taste, and 
the feeling of touch are excluded from the springs of art’s enjoyment. Smell, 
taste, and touch come into contact with matter simply as such“, and with 
the immediate sensuous qualities of the same; smell with the material 
volatization through the air; taste with the material dissolution of substance, 
and touch or mere bodily feeling with qualities such as heat, coldness, 
smoothness, and so forth. On this account these senses cannot have to do 
with the objects of art, which ought to subsist in their actual and very 
independence, admitting of no purely sensuous or rather physical relation. 
The pleasant for such senses is not the beauty of art. Thus art on its 
sensuous side brings before us deliberately merely a shadow-world of 
shapes, tones, and imaged conceptions, and it is quite beside the point to 
maintain that it is simply a proof of the impotence and limitations of man 
that he can only present us with the surface of the physical world, mere 
schemata, when he calls into being his creative works. In art these sensuous 
shapes and tones are not offered as exclusively for themselves and their 
form to our direct vision. They are presented with the intent to secure in 
such shape satisfaction for higher and more spiritual interests, inasmuch as 
they are mighty to summon an echo and response in the human spirit 
evoked from all depths of its conscious life. In this way the sensuous is 
spiritualized in art, or, in other words, the life of spirit comes to dwell in it 
under sensuous guise. 

(6) For this reason, however, a product of art is only possible in so far as 
it has received its passage through the mind, and has originated from the 
productive activity of mind. This brings us to another question we have to 
answer, and it is this: “How is the sensuous or material aspect, which is 
imperative as a condition of art, operative in the artist as conjoined to his 
personal productive activity4?” Now this mode or manner of artistic 


production contains, as an activity personal to the artist, in essentials just 
the same determinants which we found posited in the work of art. It must be 
a spiritual activity, which, however, at the same time possesses in itself the 
element of sensuousness and immediacy. It is neither, on the one hand, 
purely mechanical work, such as is purely unconscious facility in sleight of 
hand upon physical objects, or a stereotyped activity according to teachable 
rule of thumb; nor, on the other hand, is it a productive process of science, 
which tends to pass from sensuous things to abstract ideas and thoughts, or 
is active exclusively in the medium of pure thought. In contrast to these the 
two aspects of mental idea and sensuous material must in the artistic 
product be united. For example, it would be possible in the case of poetical 
compositions to attempt to embody what was the subject-matter in the form 
of prosaic thought in the first instance, and only after doing so to attach to 
the same imaginative ideas rhymes and so on, so that as a net result such 
imagery would be appendent to the abstract reflections as so much 
ornament and decoration. An attempt of this kind, however, could only lead 
us to a poor sort of poetry, for in it we should have operative a twofold kind 
of activity in its separation, which in the activity of genuine artistic work 
only holds good in inseparable unity. It is this true kind of creative activity 
which forms what is generally described as the artistic imagination. It is the 
rational element, which in its import as spirit only exists, in so far as it 
actively forces its way into the presence of consciousness, yet likewise, and 
only subject to this condition, displays all its content to itself under a 
sensuous form. This activity possesses therefore a spiritual content, but it 
clothes the same in sensuous image, and for this reason that it is only able to 
come to a knowledge of the same under this sensuous garb. We may 
compare such a process with that of a man of experience in life, a man, 
shall we add, of real geniality and wit, who — while at the same time being 
fully conscious in what the main importance of life consists, what are the 


things which essentially bind men together, what moves them and is the 
mainspring of their lives — nevertheless has neither brought home this 
content in universal maxims, nor indeed is able to unfold it to others in the 
generalities of the reflective process, but makes these mature results of his 
intelligence without exception clear to himself and others in particular 
cases, whether real or invented, or by examples and such like which hit the 
mark. For in the ideas of such a man everything shapes itself into the 
concrete image determinate in its time and place, to which therefore the 
addition of names and any other detail of external condition causes no 
difficulty. Yet such a kind of imagination rather rests on the recollection of 
conditions, he has lived through, actual experience, than it is a creative 
power of itself. Memory preserves and renews the particularity and external 
fashion of such previous events with all their more distinct circumstances, 
but on the other hand does not suffer the universal to appear independently. 
The creative imagination of an artist is the imagination of a great mind and 
a big heart; it is the grasp and excogitation of ideas and shapes, and, in fact, 
nothing less than this grasp of the profoundest and most embracing human 
interests in the wholly definite presentation of imagery borrowed from 
objective experience. A consequence of this is, that imagination of this 
type is based in a certain sense on a natural gift, a general talent for it, as 
we say, because its creative power essentially implies an aspect of sense 
presentation. It is no doubt not unusual to speak in the same way of 
scientific “talent.” The sciences, however, merely presuppose the general 
capacity for thought, which does not possess, as imagination does, together 
with its intellectual activity, a reference to the concrete testimony of Nature, 
but rather precisely abstracts from the activity that form in which we find it 
in Nature. It would be, therefore, truer to the mark if we said there is no 
specific scientific talent in the sense of a purely natural endowment. 


Imagination’, on the other hand, combines within it a mode of instinct-like 
g 


creativeness. In other words the essential plasticity and material element in 
a work of art is subjectively present in the artist as part of his native 
disposition and impulse~, and as his unconscious activity belongs in part to 
that which man receives straight from Nature. No doubt the entire talent and 
genius of an individual is not wholly exhausted by that we describe as 
natural capability. The creation of art is quite as much a spiritual and self- 
cognized process; but for all that we affirm that its spirituality contains an 
element of plastic or configurative facility which Nature® confers on it. For 
this reason, though almost anybody can reach a certain point in art, yet, in 
order to pass beyond this — and it is here that the art in question really 
begins — a talent for art which is inborn and of a higher order altogether is 
indispensable. 

Considered simply as a natural basis a talent of this kind asserts itself for 
the most part in early youth, and is manifested in the restless persistency, 
ever intent with vivacity and alertness, to create artistic shapes in some 
particular sensuous medium, and to make this mode of expression and 
utterance the unique one or the one of main importance and most suitable. 
And thus also a virtuosity up to a certain point in the technique of art which 
is arrived at with ease is a sign of inborn talent. A sculptor finds everything 
convertible into plastic shape, and from early days takes to modelling clay; 
and so on generally whatever men of such innate powers have in their 
minds, whatever excites and moves their souls, becomes forthwith a plastic 
figure, a drawing, a melody, or a poem. 

(y) Thirdly, and in conclusion: the content of art is also in some respects 
borrowed from the objective world perceived in sense, that is Nature; or, in 
any case, if the content is also of a spiritual character, it can only be grasped 
in such a way, that the spiritual element therein, as human relations, for 
example, are displayed in the form of phenomena which possess objective 
reality. 


3. There is yet another question to solve, namely, what the interest or the 
End is, which man proposes to himself in the creation of the content 
embodied by a work of art. This was, in fact, the third point of view, which 
we propounded relatively to the art-product. Its more detailed discussion 
will finally introduce us to the true notional concept of art itself. 

If we take a glance at our ordinary ideas on this subject, one of the most 
prevalent is obviously 

(a) The principle of the imitation of Nature. According to this view the 
essential aim or object of art consists in imitation, by which is understood a 
facility in copying natural forms as present to us in a manner which shall 
most fully correspond to such facts. The success of such an exact 
representation of Nature is assumed to afford us complete satisfaction. 

(a) Now in this definition there is to start with absolutely nothing but the 
formal aim to bring about the bare repetition a second time by man, so far 
as his means will permit of this, of all that was already in the external 
world, precisely too in the way it is there. A repetition of this sort may at 
once be set down as 

(aa) A superfluous task for the reason that everything which pictures, 
theatrical performances represent by way of imitation — animals, natural 
scenery, incidents of human life — we have already elsewhere before us in 
our gardens or at home, or in other examples of the more restricted or 
extended reaches of our personal acquaintance. Looked at, moreover, more 
closely, such a superfluity of energy can hardly appear otherwise than a 
presumptuous trifling; it is so because 

(BP) It lags so far behind Nature. In other words art is limited in its 
means of representation. It can only produce one-sided illusions, a 
semblance, to take one example, of real fact addressed exclusively to one 
sense. And, moreover, if it does wholly rely on the bare aim of mere 


imitation, instead of Nature’s life all it gives us ever is the mere pretence of 


its substance. For some such reason the Turks, who are Mohammedans, will 
not put up with any pictures or copies of men and other objects. When 
James Bruce, in his travels through Abyssinia, showed a painted fish to a 
Turk, that worthy was at first astonished; but, quickly recovering himself, 
he made answer as follows: “If this fish shall rise up against you at the last 
day, and say, ‘You have certainly given me a body, but no living soul,’ how 
are you going to justify yourself against such a complaint?” The prophet 
himself, moreover, if we may believe the Sunna, said to the two women 
Ommi Hubiba and Ommi Selma, who told him of certain pictures in the 
Aethiopian churches: “These pictures will rise up in judgment against their 
creators on the Last Day.” There are, no doubt, no less examples of 
completely deceptive imitation. The painted grapes of Zeuxis, have been 
accepted from antiquity and long after as an instance of art’s triumph, and 
also of that of the principle of imitation, because, we are told, actual doves 
pecked at them. We might add to this ancient example that more modern 
one of Biltner’s monkey, which bit to pieces a painted cockchafer in 
Rosel’s “Diversions of Insects,” and was consequently forgiven by his 
master, although he destroyed by this means a fine copy of the precious 
work, because he proved thus the excellence of its illustrations. But if we 
will only reflect a moment on such and other instances we can only come to 
the conclusion that instead of praising works of art, because they have 
deceived even doves and monkeys, the foolish people ought to be 
condemned who imagine that the quality of a work of art is enhanced if they 
are able to proclaim an effect of the same so miserable as the supreme and 
last word they can say for it. In short, to sum up, we may state emphatically 
that in the mere business of imitation art cannot maintain its rivalry with 
Nature, and if it makes the attempt it must look like a worm which 
undertakes to crawl after an elephant. 


(yy) Having regard, then, to this invariable failure, that is, relative failure 
of human imitation as contrasted with the natural prototype, we have no end 
left us but the pleasure offered by sleight of hand in its effort to produce 
something which resembles Nature. And it is unquestionably a fact that 
mankind are able to derive enjoyment from the attempt to reproduce with 
their individual labour, skill, and industry what they find around them. But a 
delight and admiration of this kind also becomes, if taken alone”, indeed 
just in proportion as the copy follows slavishly the thing copied, so much 
the more icily null and cold, or brings its reaction of surfeit and repugnance. 
There are portraits which, as has been drily remarked, are positively 
shameless in their likeness®’; and Kant brings forward a further example of 
this pleasure in imitation pure and simple to the effect that we are very soon 
tired of a man — and there really are such — who is able to imitate the 
nightingale’s song quite perfectly; for we no sooner find that it is a man 
who is producing the strain than we have had enough of it. We then take it 
to be nothing but a clever trick, neither the free outpouring of Nature, nor 
yet a work of art. We expect, in short, from the free creative power of men 
something quite other than a music of this kind, which only retains our 
interest when, as in the case of the nightingale’s note, it breaks forth in 
unpremeditated fashion, resembling in this respect the rhythmic flood of 
human feeling, from the native springs of its life. And as a general rule this 
delight we experience in the skill of imitation can only be of a restricted 
character; it becomes a man better to derive enjoyment from that which he 
brings to birth from himself. In this respect the invention of every 
insignificant technical product is of higher rank; and mankind may feel 
more proud at having invented the hammer, nail, and so forth, than in 
making themselves adepts as imitators. For this abstract zest in the pursuit 
of imitation is on the same lines as the feat of the man who had taught 
himself to throw lentils through a small aperture without missing. He made 


an exhibition of this feat to Alexander, and Alexander merely made him a 
present as a reward for this art, empty and useless as it was, of a bushel of 
lentils. 

(£) Inasmuch as, moreover, the principle of imitation is purely formal, 
objective beauty itself disappears, if that principle is accepted as the end. 
For the question is then no longer what is the constitution of that which is to 
be imitated, but simply whether the copy is correct or no. The object and 
the content of the beautiful comes to be regarded as a matter of indifference. 
When, in other words, putting the principle of mere imitation on one side, 
we speak, in connection with animals, human beings, places, actions, and 
characters, of a distinction between beauty and ugliness, it remains none the 
less the fact that relatively to such a principle we are referring to a 
distinction which does not properly belong to an art for which we have 
appropriated this principle of imitation to the exclusion of all others. In such 
a case, therefore, whenever we select objects and attempt to distinguish 
between their beauty and ugliness, owing to this absence of a standard we 
can apply to the infinite forms of Nature, we have in the final resort only 
left us the personal taste, which is fixed by no rule, and admits of no 
discussion. And, in truth, if we start, in the selection of objects for 
representation, from that which mankind generally discover as beautiful and 
ugly, and accept accordingly for artistic imitation, in other words, form their 
particular taste, there is no province in the domain of the objective world 
which is not open to us, and which is hardly likely to fail to secure its 
admirer. At any rate, among men we may assume, that, though the case of 
every husband and his wife may be disputed, yet at least every bridegroom 
regards his bride as beautiful, very possibly being the only person who does 
so; and that an individual taste for a beauty of this kind admits of no fixed 
rules at all may be regarded as a bit of luck for both parties. If, moreover, 
we cast a glance wholly beyond mere individuals and their accidental taste 


to that of nations, this again is full of diversity and opposition. How often 
we hear it repeated that a European beauty would not please a Chinaman, or 
even a Hottentot — a Chinaman having a totally distinct notion of beauty 
from that of a black man, and the black man in his turn from that of a 
European. Indeed, if we consider the works of art of those extra-European 
peoples, their images of gods, for instance, which have been imaginatively 
conceived as worthy of veneration and sublime, they can only appear to us 
as frightful idols; their music will merely ring in our ears as an abominable 
noise, while, from the opposite point of view, such aliens will regard our 
sculptures, paintings, and musical compositions as having no meaning or 
actually ugly. 

(vy) But even assuming that we abstract from an objective principle of art, 
and retain the beautiful as established on the subjective and individual taste, 
we shall soon discover, from the point of view of art itself, that the imitation 
of natural objects, which appeared to be a universal principle, and indeed 
one secured by important authorities, is not to be relied upon, at least under 
this general and wholly abstract conception of it. If we look at the particular 
arts we cannot fail to observe that, albeit painting and sculpture portray 
objects which resemble those of Nature, or the type of which is essentially 
borrowed from Nature, the works of architecture on the contrary — and 
this, too, is one of the fine arts — quite as little as the compositions of 
poetry, to the extent at least that these latter are not restricted to mere 
description, cannot justly be described as imitations of Nature. At any rate, 
if we are desirous of maintaining such a thesis with respect to the arts thus 
excluded, we should find ourselves forced to make important deviations 
from the track, in order to condition our proposition in various ways, and 
level down our so-called truth at least to the plane of probability. But once 
accept probability, and we should again be confronted with a great difficulty 
in determining precisely what is and what is not probable; and in the end no 


one could really think of or succeed, even if he did so, in excluding from 
poetry all compositions of an entirely capricious and completely 
imaginative” character. 

The end or object of art must therefore consist in something other than 
the purely formal®™ imitation of what is given to objective sense, which 
invariably can merely call into being technical /egerdemain and not works 
of art®. It is no doubt an essential constituent of a work of art that it should 
have natural forms as a foundation, because the mode of its representation 
is in external form, and thereby along with it in that of natural phenomena. 
In painting it is obviously an important study to learn to copy with accuracy 
colours in their mutual relations, such as light effects and reflections, and so 
forth, and, with no less accuracy, the forms and shapes of objects carried 
into their most subtle gradations of line. It is in this respect that in modern 
times more particularly the principle of the imitation of Nature and 
naturalism generally has come into vogue. The object has been to recall an 
art, which has deteriorated into weakness and nebulosity, to the strength and 
determinate outlines of Nature, or, in yet another direction, as against the 
purely arbitrary caprice and convention of a studio, which is in truth as 
remote from Nature as it is from art, and merely indicates the path of art’s 
declension, to assert the claim of the legitimate, direct, and independent, no 
less than coherent stability of natural fact. But while admitting that from a 
certain point of view such an effort is reasonable enough, yet for all that the 
naturalism which it demands, taken by itself, is neither the substantive 
thing, not yet of primary importance, in the true basis of art; and although 
the external fact in its natural appearance constitutes an element of essential 
value, yet the objective fact alone does not supply the standard of rightness, 
nor is the mere imitation of external phenomena, in their external shape that 
is, the end of art. 


(5) And as a consequence of this we have the further question— “What 
is the true content of art, and with what aim is that content brought before 
us?” On this head we are confronted by the common opinion that it is the 
task and object of art to bring before our sense, feeling, and power of 
emulation™ every thing that the spirit of man can perceive or conceive. Art 
has in short to realize for us the well-known saying, “Nihil humani a me 
alienum puto.” Its object is therefore declared to be that of arousing and 
giving life to slumbering emotions, inclinations, passions of every 
description, of filling the heart up to the brim; of compelling mankind, 
whether cultured or the reverse, to pass through all that the human soul 
carries in its most intimate and mysterious chambers, all that it is able to 
experience and reproduce, all that the heart is able to stir and evoke in its 
depths and its countlessly manifold possibilities; and yet further to deliver 
to the domain of feeling and the delight of our vision all that the mind may 
possess of essential and exalted being in its thought and the Idea — that 
majestic hierarchy of the noble, eternal, and true; and no less to interpret for 
us misfortune and misery, wickedness and crime; to make the hearts of men 
realize through and through® all that is atrocious and dreadful, no less than 
every kind of pleasure and blessedness; and last of all to start the 
imagination like a rover among the day-dream playing-fields of the fancy, 
there to revel in the seductive mirage of visions and emotions which 
captivate the senses. All this infinitely manifold content — so it is held — it 
is the function of art to explore, in order that by this means the experience 
of our external life may be repaired of its deficiencies, and yet from a 
further point of view that the passions we share with all men®* may be 
excited, not merely that the experiences of life may not have us unmoved, 
but that we ourselves may thereafter long to make ourselves open channels 
of a universal experience. Such a stimulus is not presented on the plane of 
actual experience itself, but can only come through the semblance of it, 


that is to say through the illusions which art, in its creations, substitutes for 
the actual world. And the possibility of such a deception, by means of the 
semblances of art, depends on the fact that all reality must for man pass 
through the medium of the vision and imaginative idea; and it is only after 
such a passage that it penetrates the emotional life and the will. In such a 
process it is of no consequence whether it is immediate external reality 
which claims his attention, or whether the result is effected by some other 
way, in other words by means of images, symbols, and ideas, which contain 
and display the content of such actuality. Men are able to imagine things, 
which do not actually exist, as if they did exist. Consequently it is precisely 
the same thing for our emotional life, whether it is the objective world or 
merely the show of the same, in virtue of which a situation, a relation, or 
any content of life, in short, is brought home to us. Either mode is equally 
able to stir in us an echo to the essential secret which it carries, whether it 
be in grief or joy, in agitation or convulsion, and can cause to flow through 
us the feelings and passions of anger, hate, pity, anxiety, fear, love, 


reverence and admiration, honour and fame. 


The awakening of every kind of emotion in us, the drawing our soul 
through every content of life, the realization of all these movements of soul- 
life by means of a presence which is only external as an illusion — this it 1s 
which, in the opinion described, is pre-eminently regarded as the peculiar 
and transcendent power of artistic creation. 

We must not, however, overlook the fact that in this view of art as a 
means to imprint on the soul and the mind what is good and evil alike, to 
make man more strong in the pursuit of what is noblest, no less than 
enervate his definite course®’, by transporting his emotional life through the 
most sensuous and selfish desires, the task as yet proposed to art remains 
throughout of an _ entirely formal character; without possessing 


independently an assured aim all that art can offer is the empty form for 
every possible kind of ideal and formative content. 

(c) As a matter of fact art does not possess this formal side, namely, that 
it is able to bring before our senses and feeling and artistically adorn every 
possible kind of material, precisely as the thoughts of ordinary reflection® 
elaborate every possible subject-matter and modes of action, supplying the 
same with its equipment of reasons and vindications. In the presence, 
however, of such a variety of content we cannot fail to observe that these 
diversified emotions and ideas, which it is assumed art has to stimulate or 
enforce, intersect each other, contradict and mutually cancel each other. 
Indeed, under this aspect, the more art inspires men to emotions thus 
opposed, to that extent precisely it merely enlarges the cleavage in their 
feelings and passions, and sets them staggering about in Bacchantic riot, or 
passes over into sophistry and scepticism precisely as your ordinary free 
thinkers do. This variety of the material of art itself compels us, therefore, 
not to remain satisfied with so formal a determination. Our rational nature 
forces its way into this motley array of discord, and demands to see the 
resurrection of a higher and more universal purpose from these elements 
despite their opposition, and to be conscious of its attainment. Just in a 
similar manner the social life of mankind and the State are no doubt 
credited with the aim that in them a// human capacities and a// individual 
potencies should meet with expansion and expression in al/ their features 
and tendencies. But in opposition to so formal a view there very quickly 
crops up the question in what unity these manifold manifestations are to be 
concentrated, and what single end they must have for their fundamental 
concept and ultimate end. Just as in the case of the notional concept of the 
human State so too there arises in that of human art the need, as to a part 
thereof, for an end common to the particular aspects, no less than in part for 


one which is more exalted and substantive in its character”. 


As such a substantive end the conclusion of reflection is readily brought 
home to us that art possesses at once the power and function to mitigate the 
savagery of mere desires. 

(a) With regard to this first conception we have merely to ascertain what 
characteristic peculiar to art implies this possibility of eliminating this 
rawness of desire, and of fettering and instructing the impulses and 
passions. Coarseness in general has its ground-root in an unmitigated self- 
seeking of sensuous impulses, which take their plunge off and are 
exclusively intent on the satisfaction of their concupiscence. Sensual desire 
is, however, all the more brutal and domineering, in proportion as, in its 
isolation and confinement, it appropriates the entire man, so that he does 
not retain the power to separate himself in his universal capacity from this 
determinacy and to maintain the conscious presence of such universality. 
Even if the man in such a case exclaims, “the passion is mightier than 
myself,” though it is true no doubt that for that man’s mind the abstract ego 
is separate from the particular passion, yet it is purely so in a formal way. 
All that such a separation amounts to is that as against the force of the 
passion the ego, in its universal form or competency, is of no account at all. 
The savageness of passion consists therefore in the fusion’ of the ego as 
such a universal with the confined content of its desire, so that a man no 
longer possesses volitional power outside this single passion. Such 
savageness and untamed force of the possibilities of passion art mitigates in 
the first instance to the extent that it brings home to the mind and 
imagination of man what he does actually feel and carry into effect in such 
a condition. And even if art restricts itself to this that it places before the 
vision of the mind pictures of passion, nay, even assuming such to be 
flattering pictures, yet for all that a power of amelioration is contained 
therein. At least we may say, that by this means is brought before a man’s 
intelligence what apart from such presentment he merely is. The man in this 


way contemplates his impulses and inclinations; and whereas apart from 
this they whirl him away without giving him time to reflect, he now sees 
them outside himself and already, for the reason that they come before him 
rather as objects than a part of himself, he begins to be free from them as 
aliens. For this reason it may often happen that an artist, under the weight of 
grief, mitigates and weakens the intensity of his own emotions in their 
effect upon him by the artistic representation of them. Comfort, too, is to be 
found even in tears. The man who to start with is wholly given up to and 
concentrated in sorrow, is able thus, at any rate, to express that which is 
merely felt within in a direct way. Yet more alleviating is the utterance of 
such inner life in words, images, musical sound, and shapes. 

It was therefore a good old custom in the case of funerals and layings-out 
to appoint wailing women, in order to give audible expression to grief, or 
generally to create an external sympathy. For manifestations of sympathy 
bring the content of human sorrow to the sufferer in an objective form; he is 
by their repetition driven to reflect upon it, and the burden is thereby made 
lighter. And so it has from of old been considered that to weep or to speak 
oneself out are equally means whereby freedom is secured from the 
oppressing burden, or at least the heart is appreciably lifted. Consequently 
the mitigation of the violence of passions admits of this general explanation 
that man is released from his unmediated confinement™ in an emotion, 
becomes aware of it as a thing external to himself, to which he is 
consequently obliged to place himself in an ideal relation. Art, while still 
remaining within the sphere of the senses, faces man from the might of his 
sensitive experience by means of its representations. No doubt we 
frequently hear that pet phrase of many that it is man’s duty to remain in 
immediate union with Nature. Such union is in its unmediated purity 
nothing more or less than savagery and wildness; and art, precisely in the 
way that it dissolves this unity for human beings, lifts them with gentle 


hands over this inclosure in Nature. The way men are occupied with the 
objects of art’s creation remains throughout of a contemplative™ character; 
and albeit in the first instance it educates merely an attention to the actual 
facts portrayed, yet over and beyond this, and with a power no less decisive, 
it draws man’s attention to their significance, it forces him to compare their 
content with that of others, and to receive without reserve the general 
conclusions of such a survey and all the ramifications™ such imply. 

(£) To the characteristic above discussed adheres in natural sequence the 
second which has been predicated of art as its essential aim, namely, the 
purification of the passions, an instruction, that is, and a building to moral 
completeness. For the defining role that art has to bridle savage nature and 
educate the passions remained one wholly formal and general, so that the 
further question must arise as to a specific kind and an essential and 
culminating point of such an educative process. 

(aa) The doctrine of the purification of the passions shares in the defect 
previously noted as adhering to the mitigation of desires. It does, however, 
emphasize more closely the fact that the representations of art needed a 
standard, by means of which it would be possible to estimate their 
comparative worth and unworth. This standard is just their effectiveness to 
separate what is pure from that which is the reverse in the passions. Art, 
therefore, requires a content which is capable of expressing this purifying 
power, and in so far as the power to assert such effectiveness is assumed to 
constitute the substantive end of art, the purifying content will consist in 
asserting that effective power before consciousness in its universality and 
essentiality.*© 

(Bf) It is a deduction from the point of view just described that it is the 
end of art to instruct. Thus, on the one hand, the peculiar character of art 
consists in the movement of the emotions and in the satisfaction which is 


found in this movement, even in fear, compassion, in painful agitation and 


shock — that is to say, in the satisfying concern of the feelings and 
passions, and to that extent in a complacent, delighted, or enthusiastic 
attitude to the objects of art and their presentation and effect: while, on the 
other hand, this artistic object is held to discover its higher standard 
exclusively in its power to instruct, in the fabula docet, and thereby in the 
usefulness, which the work of art is able to exercise on the recipient. In this 
respect the Horatian adage 

Et prodesse volunt et delectare poetae~ 

contains, concentrated into a few words, all that in after times has been 
drawn out as a doctrine of art through every conceivable grade of dilution to 
the last extreme of insipidity. 

In respect, then, to such instruction we have to ask whether the idea is 
that the same ought to be direct or indirect in the work of art, explicit or 
implicit. 

Now if the question at issue is one of general importance to art about a 
universal rather than contingent purpose, such an ultimate end, on account 
of the essential spirituality of art, can only be itself of spiritual import; in 
other words, so far from being of accidental importance it must be true in 
virtue of its own nature and on its own account. An end of this kind can 
only apply to instruction in so far as a genuine and essentially explicit 
content is brought before the mind by means of the work of art. From such a 
point of view we are entitled to affirm that it is the function of art to accept 
so much the more of a content of this nature within its compass in 
proportion to the nobility of its rank, and that only in the verity of such a 
content will it discover the standard according to which the pertinency of or 
the reverse of what is expressed is adjudged. Art is in truth the primary 
instructress of peoples. 

But, on the other hand, if the object of instruction is so entirely treated as 
an end that the universal nature of the content presented cannot fail to be 


asserted and rendered-bluntly and on its own account explicit as abstract 
thesis, prosaic reflection or general maxim, rather than merely in an indirect 
way contained by implication in the concrete embodiment of art, then and 
in that case, by means of such a separation, the sensuous, plastic 
configuration, which is precisely that which makes the artistic product a 
work of art, is merely an otiose accessory, a husk, a semblance, which are 
expressly posited as nothing more than she// and semblance. Thereby the 
very nature of a work of art is abused. For the work of art ought not to bring 
before the imaginative vision a content in its universality as such, but rather 
this universality under the mode of individual concreteness and distinctive 
sensuous particularity. If the work in question does not conform to such a 
principle, but rather sets before us the generalization of its content with the 
express object of instruction pure and simple, then the imaginative no less 
than the material aspect of it are merely an external and superfluous 
ornament, and the work of art is itself a shattered thing within that 
omament’, a ruin wherein form and content no longer appear as a mutually 
adherent growth. For, in the case supposed, the particular object of the 
senses and the ideal content apprehended by the mind“ have become 
external to one another. 

Furthermore, if the object of art is assumed to consist in utilitarian 
instruction of this kind, that other aspect of delight, entertainment, and 
diversion is simply abandoned on its own account as unessential; it has now 
to look for its substance to the utility of the matter of instruction, to which it 
is Simply an accompaniment. But this amounts to saying, that art does not 
carry its vocation and purpose in itself, but that its fundamental conception 
is in something else, to which it subserves as a means. Art becomes, in 
short, merely one of the many means, which are either of use, or may be 
employed to secure, the aim of instruction. This brings us to the boundary 


line where art can only cease to be an end on its own independent account; 


it is deliberately deposed either to the mere plaything of entertainment, or a 
mere means of instruction. 

(yy) The line of this limit is most emphasized when the question is raised 
as to the end or object of highest rank for the sake of which the passions 
have to be purified or men have to be instructed. This goal has frequently in 
modern times been identified with moral improvement, and the end of art is 
assumed to consist in this that its function is to prepare our inclinations and 
impulses, and generally to conduct us to the supreme goal of moral 
perfection. In this view we find instruction and purification combined. The 
notion is that art by the insight it gives us of genuine moral goodness, in 
other words, through its instruction, at the same time summons us to the 
process of purification, and in this way alone can and ought to bring about 
the improvement of mankind as the right use they can make of it and its 


supreme object. 


With reference to the relation in which art stands to the end of 
improvement, we may practically say the same thing as we did about the 
didactic end. It may readily be admitted that art as its principle ought not to 
make the immoral and its advance its end. But it is one thing deliberately to 
make immorality the aim of its presentation and another not expressly to do 
so in the case of morality. It is possible to deduce an excellent moral from 
any work of art whatever; but such depends, of course, on a particular 
interpretation and consequently on the individual who draws the moral. The 
defence is made of the most immoral representations on the ground that 
people ought to become acquainted with evil and sin in order to act morally. 
Conversely, it has been maintained that the portrayal of Mary Magdalene, 
the fair sinner, who afterwards repented, has seduced many into sin, 
because art makes repentance look so beautiful, and you must first sin 
before you can repent. The doctrine of moral improvement, however 


logically carried out, is not merely satisfied that a moral should be 
conceivably deducible from a work of art through interpretation; on the 
contrary, it would have the moral instruction clearly made to emerge as the 
substantive aim of the work; nay, further, it would deliberately exclude 
from art’s products all subjects, characters, actions, and events which fail to 
be moral in its own sense. For art, in distinction from history and the 
sciences, which have their subject-matter determined for them, has a choice 
in the selection of its subjects. 

In order that we may be in a position to estimate this view of the moral 
end of art on the basis of principle, we ought above all to raise the question 
as to the precise standpoint of the morality which is recommended for our 
reception by this view. If we examine more closely the standpoint of 
morality such, as is submitted us to-day under an_ enlightened 
interpretation, we soon discover that its conception does not immediately 
coincide with that which we describe in a general way as _ virtue, 
respectability‘, uprightness, and so forth. To be a respectable honest man 
is not sufficient to make a man moral in the sense under discussion, for 
morality in this sense implies reflection and the definite consciousness of 
what is consonant with duty, and the acts which issue from such a 
consciousness. Now duty is itself the law of the will, which man, however, 
freely establishes out of himself, and thereon is taken to determine himself 
to this duty for duty’s sake and its fulfilment’s sake; in other words he only 
does good as acting under the conviction already secured that it is the good. 
This law — the duty which is selected and carried into effect for duty’s sake 
to be the rule of conduct out of free conviction and the inner conscience — 
is, on its own account, the abstract universal of the will, which is the 
absolute antithesis to Nature, the impulses of sense, selfish interests, the 
passions and all that is commonly described collectively as emotional life 
and heart. In this opposition the one side is regarded as negating the other; 


and for the reason that both are present in the individual in their opposition, 
he is compelled, as determining himself from his own identity, to adopt the 
choice of one to the rejection of the other. Such a decision and the act 
carried out in accordance with it merely become moral from the standpoint 
now considered on the one hand in virtue of the free conviction of duty, and 
on the other by reason of the victory secured not only over the particular 
will, the natural motives, inclinations, passions and so on, but also in virtue 
of the noble feelings and higher impulses. For the modern ethic starts from 
the fixed opposition between the will in its spiritual universality and its 
sensuous natural particularity; it does not consist in the perfected mediation 
of these opposed aspects, but in their mutual conflict as opposed to one 
another, which carries with it the demand, that the impulses in their 
antagonism to duty ought to yield to it. 

An opposition of this nature is not merely present to mind in the 
restricted confines of moral action; it asserts itself as a fundamental 
severation and antithesis between that which is actual essentially, and on its 
own account, and that which is external reality and existence. 
Apprehended in entirely formal terms it is the contrast exposed by the 
universal, in so far as it is fixed in its substantive independence over against 
the particular, as the latter is also on its part rigidly exterior to it. In more 
concrete form it appears in Nature as the opposition of the abstract law to 
the wealth of particular phenomena, each of which possesses its specific 
characteristics. It appears in mind as that between the sensuous and spiritual 
in man, as the conflict of spirit with the flesh; it is that of duty for duty’s 
sake; of the cold imperative with particular impulses, the warm heart, the 
sensuous inclinations and impulses, in a word with man simply as 
individual. Or it appears as the harsh antagonism between the inward 
freedom and the external necessity of natural condition, and, lastly, as the 
contradiction of the dead, essentially emptied, concept, when confronted 


with the fulness of concrete life, in other words, of theory and subjective 
thought as contrasted with objective existence and experience. 

Such are antithetical points of view, the discovery of which is not to be 
ascribed either to the ingenuity of reflective minds, or the pedantry of a 
philosophical cult. They have in all ages, if in manifold guise, occupied and 
disquieted the human consciousness, although it is our more modern culture 
which has emphasized their opposition most deliberately, and forced it in 
each case to the keenest edge of contradiction. Intellectual culture, or rather 
the rapier edge of the modern understanding, creates in man this contrast, 
which converts him into some amphibious animal. He is compelled to live 
in two worlds mutually contradictory; and in this divided house 
consciousness, too, wanders aimlessly; tossed over from one side to the 
other it is unable to discover permanent satisfaction! for itself in either one 
side or the other. For, on the one hand, we see mankind confined within 
common reality and earthly temporal condition, oppressed by necessity and 
want, in Nature’s toils, entangled in matter, in sensuous aims and their 
enjoyment, dominated and whirled away by impulse and passion. On the 
other hand he lifts himself up to eternal idea’s, to a realm of thought and 
freedom. As Will he legislates for himself universal laws and 
destinations“°, he disrobes the world of the life and blossom of its reality; 
he dissolves it in abstractions, that the mind may vindicate its right and 
intrinsic worth by this very dissolution of Nature’s rights and such 
maltreatment, a process in which he brings home to her again the necessity 
and violence he has experienced at her hands. Such a cleavage of life and 
mind is, however, accompanied for modern culture with the demand that a 
contradiction so deep-seated should be dissolved. The mere understanding 
of abstract reflection is unable to disengage itself from the obstinacy of such 
contradictions. The solution consequently remains here for consciousness a 


mere ought, and the present and reality is merely moved within the 


continuous unrest of a to and fro, which seeks for that reconciliation it is 
unable to find. The problem therefore arises whether such a many-sided and 
fundamental antagonism, which is unable to pass beyond the mere ought 
and postulate of its solution, can be the essential and wholly expressed 
truth, and, indeed, the final and supreme consummation. If the culture of 
the civilized world has fallen into such a contradiction it becomes the task 
of philosophy to dissolve the same, in other words to demonstrate that 
neither the one side or the other, in its one sided abstractness, should be 
held to possess truth, but that they contain within themselves the principle 
of their dissolution. The truth only then comes before us in _ the 
reconciliation and mediation of both; and this mediation is no mere 
postulate, but is, in its essential nature, and in its actual presence the at the 
same time accomplished and self-accomplishing. And, in fact, this view 
agrees directly with unwitting faith and will, which always has before its 
conscious life this contradiction in its resolution, and in action accepts it as 
its aim and carries it into effect. All that philosophy achieves is to 
contribute the insight of thought into the essence of such cleavage. It 
demonstrates, or seeks to demonstrate, how that which truth really is is 
simply the resolution of the fracture, and, be it added, not in the sense that 
this antagonism and its alternative aspects in any way are not, but in the 
sense that they are there’ in reconciliation. 

(d) When discussing moral improvement as the ultimate end accepted for 
art it was found that its principle pointed to a higher standpoint. It will be 
necessary also to vindicate this standpoint for art. 

Thereby the false position to which we have already directed attention 
vanishes, namely, that art has to serve as a means for moral ends and the 
moral end of the world generally by means of its didactive and ameliorating 
influence, and by doing so has its essential aim not in itself, but in 
something else. If we therefore continue still to speak of an end or goal of 


art, we must at once remove the perverse idea, which in the question, “What 
is the end?” will still make it include the supplemental query, “What is the 
use?” The perverseness consists in this that the work of art would then have 
to be regarded as related to something else, which is presented us as what is 
essential and ought to be. A work of art would in that case be merely a 
useful instrument in the realization of an end which possessed real and 
independent importance outside the realm of art. As opposed to this we 
must maintain that it is art’s function to reveal truth under the mode of art’s 
sensuous or material configuration, to display the reconciled antithesis 
previously described, and by this means to prove that it possesses its final 
aim in itself, in this representation in short and self-revelation. For other 
ends such as instruction, purification, improvement, procuring of wealth, 
struggle after fame and honour have nothing whatever to do with this work 
of art as such, still less do they determine the fundamental idea“ of it. 

It is then from this point of view, into which the reflective consideration 
of our subject-matter finally issues, that we have to grasp the fundamental 
idea of art in terms of its ideal or inward necessity, as it is also from this 
point of view that historically regarded the true appreciation and 
acquaintance with art took its origin. For that antithesis, to which we have 
drawn attention, did not merely assert its presence within the general 
thought of educated men, but equally in philosophy as such. It was only 
after philosophy was in a position to overcome this opposition absolutely 
that it grasped the fundamental notion of its own content, and, to the extent 
it did so, the idea of Nature and of art. 

For this reason, as this point of view implies the reawakening of 
philosophy in the widest connotation of the term, so also it is the re- 
awakening of the science of art. We may go further and affirm that aesthetic 
as a science is in a real sense primarily indebted to this re-awakening for its 
true origination, and art for its higher estimation. 


IV 


From this point of transition, I will briefly summarize the historical subject- 
matter that I have in my mind’s eye, partly on account of the historical 
importance itself, and in part because thereby the points of view are more 
clearly indicated to which importance is attached, and upon the basis of 
which we propose to continue the superstructure. In its most general 
definition that basis consists in this, that the beauty of art has become 
recognized as one of the means which resolve and bring back to unity that 
antithesis and contradiction between the mind and Nature as they repose in 
abstract alienation from each other in themselves, whether this latter is 
regarded as external phenomena or the inward world of individual feeling 
and emotion. 

1. It was the philosophy of Kant which, in the first instance, not merely 
experienced the want of such a point of union, but secured definite 
knowledge of it and brought it clearly before the mind. Speaking generally, 
Kant accepted as his basis for intelligence no less than for the will the 
rationality which relates itself to itself or freedom, the self-consciousness 
that discovers and knows itself essentially as infinite. This knowledge of the 
absoluteness of reason in its essential substance, which has proved in more 
modern times the turning-point of philosophy, this absolute point of 
departure deserves recognition, and does not admit of refutation, even 
though in other respects the Kantian philosophy is inadequate. But at the 
same time it was Kant who through falling back upon the fixed opposition 
between subjective thought and objective things, between abstract 
universality and the sensuous individuality of the will, in a pre-eminent 
degree strained to the extremest limit the very antithesis of morality we 
have previously adverted to, inasmuch as over and above this he 
emphasized the practical operation of mind to the disadvantage of the 
contemplative. In virtue of this fixity of the antithesis as cognized by the 


faculty of the understanding he had no other alternative than to express the 
unity exclusively in the form of subjective ideas for which no adequate 
reality could be demonstrated as correspondent; or, on its practical side, as 
postulates, which it was no doubt possible to deduce from the practical 
reason, but whose essential being was not within the cognition of thought, 
and the practical fulfilment of which remained throughout a mere “ought” 
deferred to infinity. And for this reason, though Kant did actually bring the 
reconciled opposition within the compass of intelligible ideas, he was 
neither able to develop its essential truth scientifically, nor to assert the 
same as actual and exclusive reality. Unquestionably Kant did press beyond 
this point, in the sense, that is to say, that he discovered the unity demanded 
in what he called the intuitive understanding; but in this respect too he is 
held up by the opposition of subjectivity and objectivity, so that, while he 
no doubt offers us a resolution in an abstract sense of the antithesis between 
conception and reality, universality and particularity, understanding and 
sense-perception, and suggests the Idea, yet he once more conceives this 
resolution and reconciliation itself in a wholly subjective sense, not as being 
true and real both essentially and on its own independent account. In this 
respect the Critique of the power of the judgment, in which he investigates 
the aesthetic and teleological power of the judgment is both instructive and 
remarkable. The beautiful objects of Nature and art, the products of Nature 
with their adaptations to ends, by means of which he approaches more 
closely the notion of the organic and the living, he considers wholly from 
the point of view of the reflection which judges them subjectively. And 
indeed Kant himself generally defines the power of judgment as “the 
capacity to think the particular as comprised under the universal,” and calls 
the power of judgment reflective “when it has only the particular submitted 
to it, and has to discover the universal under which it is subsumed.” To this 
end it requires a law, a principle, which it has to contribute to itself; and 


Kant affirms teleology to be this law. With regard to the conception of 
freedom which belongs to the practical reason the achievement of end or 
purpose gets no further than a mere “ought”; and in the teleological 
judgment, however, relatively to the living thing, Kant does manage to 
regard the living organism in such a way that the notional concept, the 
universal, succeeds in also including the particular, and as end does not 
determine the particular and external, the structure of the members from 
outside, but as an inward principle, and under the mode, that the particular 
conforms to the end spontaneously. Yet with such a judgment once more it 
is assumed that the objective nature of the thing is not known, but that it is 
only a mode of subjective reflection which is thereby expressed. In a similar 
way Kant so conceives the aesthetic judgment that it neither proceeds from 
the understanding, as such, in other words as the faculty of ideas, nor yet 
from the sensuous perception as such, and its varied manifold, but from the 
free play of the understanding and the imagination. In this common 
agreement of the faculties of knowledge the object finds its relation to the 
individual consciousness, and its feeling of pleasure and contentment. 

(a) Now this general feeling of contentment is, in the first place, without 
any interest, that is to say, it is devoid of relation to our appetitive faculty. If 
we have an interest of curiosity, shall we say, or a sensuous interest excited 
for a physical want, a desire for possession and use, then the objects are not 
important for their own sake, but in virtue of our need of them. In a case 
such as this what exists merely possesses a value in relation to such a need, 
and the relation is of the kind, that the object is on the one side and on the 
other is an attribute distinct from the object to which we relate it none the 
less. As an illustration if I consume the object in order to nourish myself 
therewith, this interest rests exclusively in me, and remains alien to the 
object. Now, in Kant’s view, our position relatively to the beautiful is not of 
this description. The aesthetic judgment suffers that which is externally 


presented to subsist in free independence, proceeding as it does from the 
desire to permit the object to persist on its own account and to retain its end 
unimpaired within itself. This is, as we have already observed, an important 
observation. 

(b) In the second place, Kant maintains that the beautiful is definable as 
that which without a conception, i.e, without a category of the 
understanding, is placed before us as the object of a universal satisfaction. 
To estimate the beautiful an educated mind is indispensable. The man in the 


streetl4 


has no judgment about the beautiful; this judgment, in fact, claims 
universal validity. The universal is no doubt in the first instance simply, as 
such, an abstraction, one which, however, is in its essential and on its 
independent account, true; and consequently carries essentially the property 
and demand to pass also as universally valid. In this sense, too, the beautiful 
ought to be universally recognized, although the mere concepts of the 
understanding are compatible with no judgment thereupon. The good — the 
right which enters into particular actions, for example — is subsumed under 
universal concepts, and the action is accepted as good, if it is conformable 
to such concepts. The beautiful, on the contrary, ought, according to this 
view, to arouse a universal satisfaction without any such mediation of 
concept. This simply means that in the contemplation of the beautiful we 
are not conscious of the notional concept or any subsumption under it, and 
do not permit the independent passage of the separation between the 
particular object and the universal concept, which is present in all other 
cases of the judgment. 

(c) Thirdly, in this view of Kant, the beautiful ought to have the 
teleological form to the extent that the teleological relation is apprehended 
in the object without the idea of an end. This is substantially a mere 
repetition of the view just discussed. Any natural product — take, for 


instance, a plant or an animal — is organized as adapted to an end, and is so 


immediately to us in this its teleological purpose, that we have no 
conception of the end on its own account as separate and distinct from the 
actual presence of the object. It is in this way that the beautiful also is 
presented us teleologically. In finite teleology end and means remain 
external to each other; the end stands in no essential inner relation to the 
material means of its execution’. In this case the idea of the end as 
recognized in apartness““ is distinguishable from the object in which the 
end appears as realized. The beautiful, on the contrary, exists as teleological 
in the essential sense, without means and end appearing as disparate in 
aspects distinct from each other. For example, the purpose of the members 
of the organism is the principle of life which exists in the members as actual 
therein. In their separation’? the parts cease to be members of a whole. For 
in the living thing the end and material medium of the end are so 
immediately united, that the existing being only exists in so far as the end 
remains indwelling. The beautiful, as thus regarded and in Kant’s view, 
does not carry its teleological purpose as an external form attached to it: but 
the teleological correspondence of the inner and outer is to be regarded as 
the immanent nature of the beautiful object. 

(d) Fourthly and finally the view of Kant posits the beautiful under the 
mode that it is recognized without a universal concept as object of a 
necessary feeling of satisfaction. Necessity is an abstract category, and 
indicates an ideal and essential relation between two aspects or sides: if the 
one is, and because the one is, then, and for that reason, the other is also. 
The one likewise includes the other within its determinate nature. Cause is 
meaningless without effect. The pleasure which we obtain from beauty is 
necessary in this sense, and it is so wholly without a relation to conceptions, 
that is to say the categories of the understanding. Thus, no doubt, we derive 


pleasure from what is symmetrical, for this is constructed in accord with an 


idea of the understanding. Kant, however, demands more as a definition of 
delight in art than the unity and uniformity of such an idea as this. 

Now what we find in all these theses of Kant is the non-severation of 
that which otherwise is assumed to be distinct in consciousness. In the 
beautiful this separation is found to be abolished. The universal and 
particular, purpose and means, idea and object completely interpenetrate 
each other. Thus, too, Kant sees the beauty of art as a concurrence, in which 
the particular itself is conformable to the conception. Particulars, taken 
alone, are primarily, both as against each other and the universal, of a 
contingent nature; and this very contingent element, whether we find it in 
sense, feeling, susceptibility, or impulse, is now in the beauty of art not 
merely subsumed under the categories of the understanding, and dominated 
by the notion of freedom in its abstract universality, but united to the 
universal in such a way that it appears inwardly and on its own merits as 
realized fact adequate thereto. By this means thought is incorporated in fine 
art, and the material is not externally defined by such thought, but continues 
to exist in its own freedom. In other words, what is natural — the senses, 
emotional temperament, and so forth — possess in themselves measure, 
end, and agreement. Perception and feeling, too, in the same way are raised 
to a power of spiritual universality; and thought no less not merely 
renounces its hostility to Nature, but is made blithe therein. Feeling, 
pleasure, and enjoyment are thereby justified and sanctified, and thus it is 
that Nature and freedom, sense and idea in one presence discover their just 
place and their satisfaction. Yet even this apparently complete reconciliation 
is ultimately still assumed to be“ merely subjective in respect to our 
judgment no less than our productive activity, and not to be essentially and 
on its own account either the true or real. 

These may, I think, be taken to be the main results of the Critique of 
Kant so far as they affect our present inquiry. It constitutes the starting-point 


for the true conception of the beauty of art. Such a conception could, 
however, only make itself effective as the higher comprehension of the true 
union of necessity and freedom, particular and universal, sensuous and 
rational, by its overcoming the defects still latent in the previous standpoint. 

It must in fact be admitted that the artistic sense of a profound and, at the 
same time, philosophical spirit anticipated philosophy in the stricter sense 
by its demand for and expression of the principle of totality and 
reconciliation in its opposition to that abstract finiteness of thought, that 
duty for duty’s sake, that understanding faculty devoid of any substantive 
content, which one and all apprehend nature and reality, sense and feeling, 
merely as a limits something downright alien or hostile. It is Schiller who 
must be credited with the important service of having broken through the 
Kantian subjectivity and abstractness of thought, and of having ventured the 
attempt to pass beyond the same by comprehending in thought the 
principles of unity and reconciliation as the truth, and giving artistic 
realization to that truth. For Schiller, in his aesthetic investigations, did not 
merely adhere to art and its interest unaffected by their relation to 
philosophy proper, but he compared his own interest in the beauty of art in 
their due relation to philosophical principles; and it is only from the 
starting-point of these latter and by their aid that he penetrated the 
profounder nature and notional concept of Beauty. Thus we are conscious 
that it was a feature of a certain period of his productive activity that he was 
actively engaged with reflective thought, more perhaps than was wholly 
favourable to the simple and direct beauty of his work as an art product. 
The deliberate character of abstract reflections, and even the interest of the 
philosophical notion, arrest the attention in several of his poems. He has, in 
fact, been made the subject of stricture on this account; and especially his 
work has been blamed and depreciated in its contrast with the equable 
serenity and straightforward simplicity of Goethe’s ideas and more 


objective naturalism. But in this respect Schiller as poet did but pay the debt 
of his century. A real ideal evolution’ was responsible, the recognition of 
which only redounds to the honour of this sublime soul and profound 
genius, as it has been no less of signal profit to science and knowledge. This 
stimulating movement of science during the same epoch also diverted 
Goethe from the sphere, most distinctively his own, as poet. But just as 
Schiller was absorbed in the study of the ideal depths of the mind, so the 
characteristic predilection of Goethe inclined to the physical aspect of art, to 
external nature, such as animal and vegetable organization, crystals, cloud- 
formation and colours. To such scientific inquiry Goethe applied his 
extraordinary powers of intuition, which in these provinces have driven off 
the field the theories of the mere understanding and their errors, just as 
Schiller, on the other side, succeeded in demonstrating the Idea of the free 
totality of Beauty as against the theory of the analytical understanding 
relative to volition and thinking. An entire series of Schiller’s productions is 
devoted to this insight into the nature of art. Above all in importance come 
the “Letters upon aesthetic education.” In these letters the main point of 
departure is that every individual man contains within himself the natural 
capacity of an ideal humanity. This genuine human being is represented by 
the State, which, in his view, is the objective, universal, and, in short, 
normal form, in which the separate individuals or subjects of such human 
consciousness aim at making all coalesce and concentrate in unity. There 
were then, in his view, two imaginable ways in which man in the temporal 
process could thus coalesce with the human being in the notional Idea“. On 
the one hand this could be effected in the suppression of individuality by the 
State under its generic idea of morality, law, and intelligence”: while, on 
the other, a similar result could be effected by the individual himself raising 
himself to the level of such a generic conception, in other words, by the 
man of the particular temporal condition ennobling himself to the level of 


the essential man of the Idea. Now, in this view, reason demands unity as 
such, the generic attribution; Nature, however, asks for variety and 
individuality, and both these legislatures make a simultaneous claim upon 
man. Confronted with the conflict of these antagonistic rivals, aesthetic 
education simply consists in giving actual effect to the demand for their 
mediation and reconcilement. The aim of such an education is, according to 
Schiller, to give vital form to inclination, the senses, impulse and emotional 
life in such a way that they become essentially permeated with mind; and, 
from the reverse point of view, that reason, freedom, and spirituality come 
forth from the grave-clothes of their abstractedness, are mated in union with 
the natural element thus essentially rationalized, and thus receive the 
substance of flesh and blood. Beauty is therefore affirmed to be the 
conformative unification? of the rational and the sensuous, and this union 
is pronounced the truly real. 

This view of Schiller will in its general terms be all the more readily 
recognized in “Anmuth und Wiirde™,” as also in his poems for the reason 
that the praise of women is in such works more particularly the theme. It 
was pre-eminently in their character that he recognized and emphasized the 
spontaneously present conjunction of the spiritual and natural. 

This unity of the universal and particular, of freedom and necessity, of 
spirituality and the natural element, which Schiller conceived with scientific 
thoroughness as the principle and essence of art, and endeavoured 
indefatigably to call into actual life by means of art and aesthetic education, 
has received yet further recognition in the Idea itself, cognized as the 
supreme principle of knowledge and of existence, the Idea in this sense 
being apprehended as sole truth and reality. By means of this 
acknowledgment science, in the philosophy of Schelling, attained its 
absolute standpoint; and although art had already begun to assert its 
peculiar rights and dignity in their relation to the highest interests of man, it 


was only now that the notion itself and the scientific position of art were 
discovered. It was then that art was — even if, from a certain point of view, 
with a measure of perversity, which this is not the proper place to discuss — 
accepted with due reference to its exalted and true vocation. Even before 
this time and independently Winckelmann had been inspired by his 
observation of the ideals of the ancients in a way which prompted the 
creation of a new sense of artistic contemplation, the disengagement of it 
from the association of vulgar aims and mere imitation of Nature, and 
exercised a mighty influence in the discovery of the idea of art in works of 
art and in its history. Winckelmann ought, in fact, to be regarded as 
belonging to the type of men who have been able in the field of art to 
supply the mind with a new organ and wholly new methods of observation 
His views have, however, exercised less influence on the theory and the 
scientific knowledge of art. 

To summarize these historical antecedents further yet more briefly, in 
association with the renaissance of our modern philosophy, A. W. and 
Friedrich von Schlegel, impelled by their zest for novelty and all that was 
either distinctive or arresting, assimilated just so much of the philosophical 
ideas as was compatible with minds essentially critical, though by no means 
really philosophical in any strict sense of the term. Neither of these writers 
in fact can claim the reputation of being speculative thinkers. They did, 
however, in virtue of their critical sagacity, at least approach the standpoint 
of the Idea; and with the aid of remarkable boldness of speech and audacity 
of innovation — to which, however, but very few ingredients of genuine 
philosophy contributed — directed a brilliant polemic against views 
hitherto received, and by this means unquestionably introduced a novel 
standard of criticism and new ways of looking at things which were of 
superior value to those they attacked. For the reason, however, that their 
criticism was not accompanied with a knowledge of the nature of such a 


standard based on philosophical principles, a lack of definition and 
continuity was inseparable from this standard; and they at one time 
attempted too much and again at another too little. Despite, therefore, of the 
fact that it may be reckoned to their credit that they have once more drawn 
attention to and emphasized with genuine enthusiasm much hitherto 
regarded as obsolete and too little appreciated by their times, the works of 
the older Italian masters, for example, and certain Flemish paintings, as also 
the “Niebelungen Lied” among other things; despite the fact that they even 
endeavoured with zeal to acquire knowledge of matter barely known at all, 
such as the poetry and mythology of India, nevertheless they not only 
attached too high an importance to the works of such a period, but also 
themselves committed the mistake of admiring works of very average merit, 
such as the comedies of Holberg, or of attaching an absolute value to what 
possessed a purely relative worth, or even of boldly proving themselves the 
enthusiasts of a perverse tendency and a subordinate standpoint as though 
one of first-rate importance. 

From this tendency, and particularly from the opinions and doctrines 
of Friedrich von Schlegel, issued in all its manifold forms the so-called 
Irony. The idea had its profounder root, as to one of its aspects, in the 
philosophy of Fichte, in so far as the principles of that philosophy were 
applied to art. Friedrich von Schlegel, as also Schelling, made the 
standpoint of Fichte their point of departure. Schelling passed wholly 
beyond it; Fried, von Schlegel elaborated it in his own peculiar fashion, and 
then flung himself free of it. With reference to the more intimate connection 
of the doctrines of Fichte with one tendency of this irony, it is only 
necessary to emphasize the following point in our present context, namely 
this, that Fichte posits the Ego as the absolute principle of all knowledge, 
reason, and cognition, and in fact posits it as the Ego which persists 


throughout in its abstraction of pure form. For this reason this Ego is, in the 
second place, wholly and essentially simple, and, on the one hand, it is the 
negation of every particularity, attribute — in short, every content — for 
every positive subject-matter is overwhelmed in this abstract freedom and 
unity. On the other hand, every content, which is to pass muster for the Ego, 
is posited and recognized as exclusively so in virtue of the activity of the 
Ego. Whatever is, is only in virtue of the Ego; whatever is through me (that 
is, my Ego) I am in turn able to annihilate. 

Now if we abide in these entirely vacant forms, which originate in the 
absoluteness of the abstract Ego, nothing can then be regarded as of value in 
itself, that is, essentially and on its own account™. It is exclusively 
produced by the subjectivity of the Ego. But this being so, it follows that the 
Ego remains lord and master over everything. In no sphere of morals or law, 
of all that is human or divine, profane or sacred, is there anything at all 
which would not in the first instance have to be posited by the Ego, and 
which consequently could not equally be nullified by the same agency. This 
is nothing less than making all that exists on its own actual and independent 
watranty a mere semblance, not true and a part of reality on account of 
itself and by its own instrumentality, but a mere show in virtue of the Ego, 
within whose power and caprice it remains at the free disposition of such. 
To suffer its presence and to destroy it stands purely in the favour of the 
Ego, which has attained the absolute standpoint as essentially the Ego, that 
and nothing more than that. 

Thirdly, the Ego is a /iving, active individual, and its life consists in 
bringing home its individuality to itself no less than to others, in giving 
expression to itself and revealing itself among phenomena”. For every man 
during his life endeavours to realize himself and does realize himself. In 
relation to the beautiful and art this means that he lives the life of an artist, 
and shapes his life artistically. But, according to the principle now 


discussed, I live as artist when all my action and expression whatever, in so 
far as it has to do with a content, is for myself on the plane of mere 
semblance, and assumes a formal content which is wholly at my disposal. 
So I am not truly serious either about this content or, speaking generally, 
about its expression and realization. Genuine seriousness only issues from a 
substantive interest, a subject-matter which itself possesses a rich content, 
such as truth, morality, and so on — in other words, from a content which 
as it stands I regard as essential, so that I only become essential on my own 
account, in so far as I have absorbed myself in such a content, and have 
come to conform myself to it in the entire range of my thought and action. 
At the standpoint at which the artist is the Ego, which both posits and 
resolves everything through its own essential fiat“°, for which no content of 
consciousness appears as absolute and essentially independent, but only as 
itself a semblance created and destroyable, such seriousness can find no 
place, nothing here receiving a right to be save the formalism of the Ego. 
No doubt for others my self-revealment, in which I appear to them, may 
be taken seriously, inasmuch as they interpret me as though in reality I was 
in earnest about the business; but therein they are deluded, poor, borné 
creatures, without the faculty or the power to comprehend and attain to the 
height of my argument. And by this it is brought home to me that everyone 
is not so free (e.g., that is formally free) as to see in all which is usually of 
value, dignity and sanctity to mankind, merely a product of each man’s own 
possibilities of inclination, which is operative in permitting him to 
determine and make rich the course of his life, or the reverse. It is thus that 
this virtuosity of your ironical artist’s life comes to be credited as some god- 
like geniality, for which every conceivable thing is a purely spectral 
creature, to which the free creator, knowing himself to be absolutely 
unattached, does not yoke himself, for he can ever annihilate the same no 
less than create it. Whoever has reached such a standpoint of god-like 


geniality consequently looks down in his superior fashion on all other 
mortals. They are ruled out as narrow and dull, in so far, that is, as law, 
morals, and the rest retain for them a validity that is assured, obligatory, and 
essential. And the individual who thus lives this artist life, which he does no 
doubt associate with others, whether friends or mistresses or I know not 
what, yet as man of genius sets no real stock on such relations as they stand 
to his individual personality and particular actions. All these are as nothing 
in their contrast to the universal which is his in its own and independent 
warranty, namely that genius which faces all such with irony. This is the 
universal import of the genial god-like irony as this concentration of the 
Ego in itself, for which all bands are broken, and which can only live in the 
bliss of self-enjoyment. This irony was the discovery of Herr Fried, von 
Schlegel, and many have chattered about it after him, or it may be are 
giving us a fresh sample of such chatter. 

The proximate form of this negativity which has been called irony 1s, 
then, on the one hand, the illusory nature of all that is matter of fact, or 
moral, or of substantive content, the nothingness of all that 1s objective and 
of essential and independent worth. So long as the Ego adheres to such, a 
standpoint as this, everything appears to be null and void, the personal 
subjectivity alone excepted, which thereby becomes hollow and empty, and 
nothing but conceit itself. Conversely, however, from the opposite point of 
view, the Ego may also fail to find satisfaction in this self-delight; it may 
prove an insufficient supply to its craving, so that it now feels a thirst for 
what is secure and substantive, definite and essential interests. From a 
situation such as this there arises unhappiness and the contradiction, that 
whereas, on the one hand, the individual seeks to penetrate into truth and 
longs after objectivity, yet on the other he is unable to divest himself of this 
isolation and self-seclusion, 1s unable to overcome this unsatisfied and 


abstract soul-inwardness, and consequently is seized with a fit of 


sentimental yearning, which we have also marked as one of the emanations 
of the philosophy of Fichte. The discontent of this quiescence and 
impotence, which is unable either to act or set its hands to anything, lest it 
have to surrender the harmony within, and which remains unreal and empty, 
even though it may be essentially unflecked, despite all its craving for 
reality and the absolute — is the source of morbid saintliness“® and 
yearning. A soul that is fair or saintly in a true sense acts and is a reality. 
But all that yearning and heart burning is merely the feeling of the 
nothingness of the empty and vain personage, who has it, and yet has not 
the power to cast himself adrift of this empty void, and fill himself with that 
which is solid and substantive. In so far, however, as the irony is made an 
art type it did not restrict itself in giving artistic shape to the life and 
particular individuality of the man who appropriated the irony. Over and 
beyond the artistic content of his own actions, etc., the artist had also to 
produce objective works of art as the creations of his imagination. The 
principle of such productions, which mainly are confined to the domain of 
poetry, is once more the display of the god-like as Irony. The ironical here, 
however, as genial individuality, consists in the self-annihilation of what is 
noble, great, and excellent. Consequently the independent figures of art will 
also have to illustrate the principle of absolute subjectivity, and to do so by 
exhibiting all that is of human worth and dignity as a mere naught in this 
process of self-annihilation. This implies not merely that we are not to take 
seriously justice, morality and truth, but that there is really nothing in what 
is highest and best. In short it amounts to this, that irony contradicts and 
annihilates itself as manifested in individuals, characters and actions, and 
consequently is an irony which overreaches itself’. This mode or art-type, 
abstractly considered, approaches closely to the principle of comedy. At the 
same time we ought fundamentally to distinguish the comic from the 
ironical as thus associated. For the comic must be limited to the making null 


what is essentially itself of no worth, that is to say, a false and contradictory 
appearance, a whim, for instance, a piece of egotism, a particular caprice, as 
set over against a mighty passion; or even some principle, assumed to be 
efficacious, or rigid maxims may be thus exposed in their nullity. But it is 
wholly a different matter, when what is in fact moral and true, generally 
something with really substantive core, is asserted in an individual and 
through the same as essentially of no account. Such an individual is then 
nugatory and despicable in his character, and the weakness and absence of 
character are thus introduced into the representation. In this distinction, 
therefore, between the ironical and the comic the point of real importance is 
what is the nature of the content which is destroyed. They are in the case of 
irony evil, good for nothing subjects, persons unable to hold staunchly to 
their fixed and important purposes, only too ready to give it up and to 
permit its destruction within them. Your “Irony” loves this irony of the 
characterless. For true character implies on the one hand an essential 
substance in its purpose, and on the other adherence to such a purpose, so 
that individuality would be rifled of its veritable existence, if it was 
compelled to let it drop and give it up. This doggedness and stability 
constitutes the keynote of character. Cato can only live as Roman and 
republican. Now if irony is made the keynote of the representation, we have 
the extreme antithesis to art accepted as the true principle of the work of art. 
For what we have here is in part insipid figures, in part figures that have 
neither content nor defined position’. Seeing that what is of substance in 
them is proved to be an illusion. And, last of all, we have into the bargain 
those yearning floods and unresolved contradictions of the soul. 
Compositions of this kind are not likely to arouse real interest. And for this 
very reason it is precisely from the advocates of this Irony that we have the 
continuous round of lament over the public’s want of critical sense, artistic 


insight and genius, which of course cannot appreciate the lofty ways of such 


an Irony; in other words what the public does not like is this very 
mediocrity, which is the half of it mere trifling“, and the other half without 
distinctive character. And it is right that these spectre-like, moon-shine 
gazing natures are no favourites; it is a comfort to think that this insincerity 
and hypocrisy is not in fashion, and that what men, on the contrary, demand 
imperatively are full and veritable interests, and no less so characters which 
remain true to the weighty substance at their core. We may add as a matter 
of historical interest that it was Solger and Ludwig Tieck who above all 
accepted irony as the highest principle of art. 

This is not the place to speak of Solger at the length he really merits; and 
I must content myself with a few general remarks. Solger was not, as the 
others were, satisfied with a superficial philosophical culture. A truly 
speculative impulse of his innermost nature made him probe the very depths 
of the philosophical idea. And in doing so he came upon the dialectical 
phase of the Idea, that transition point which I call the infinite absolute 
negativity, the activity of the idea in its negation of itself as infinite and 
universal, in order to pass into finiteness and particularity, and with no less 
truth once more in order to annul this negation, and in so doing to establish 
again the universal and infinite within the finite and particular. Solger did 
not get beyond this negativity; and unquestionably it is a phase in the 
speculative idea; but nevertheless, as exclusively conceived in this dialectic 
unrest and dissolution of the infinite no less than the finite, it 1s only such a 
phase contributory, and not, as Solger imagined, the Entire Idea. 
Unfortunately Solger’s life was too early broken off to permit him to grasp 
the concrete evolvement of the philosophical Idea in all it implies. And so 
he never got beyond this aspect of negativity, which possesses an affinity 
with the dissolution by irony of all that is determinate no less than 
essentially substantive, a negative movement which he identified with the 
principle of artistic activity. Yet in the actual conditions of his life, and with 


due reference to the stability, seriousness, and sterling qualities of his 
character, he was neither himself an ironic artist in the sense we have 
previously described, nor was his really profound instinct for true works of 
art, a sense which a long course of study of art had developed greatly, either 
of such an ironical character. So much we will venture in the vindication of 
Solger, whose life, philosophy, and actual contributions to art merit being 
wholly kept separate from the apostles of irony previously named. 

With regard to Ludwig Tieck, his culture, too, dates from that period in 
which Jena was the literary centre. Tieck and others who belonged to these 
superior people are on excellent terms with such modes of expression, 
without being able to tell us much what they mean. Thus Tieck always 
insists on the importance of Irony. But when it comes to delivering 
judgment on great works of art, though his recognition and description of 
their greatness is no doubt beyond reproach, yet if one imagines that in any 
particular example — let us say “Romeo and Juliet” — we have the 
opportunity put for an explanation of that in which here the irony consists, 
we are wide of the mark. We hear nothing more whatever about Irony. 


Vis 


1. After the above introductory observations we may now pass on to the 
consideration of our subject itself. We are, however, still within the 
introduction; and being so I do not propose to attempt anything more than 
indicate by way of sketch the main outlines of the general course of the 
scientific inquiry which is to follow it. Inasmuch, however, as we have 
referred to art as issuing from the absolute Idea itself, and, indeed, have 
assigned as its end the sensuous presentation of the Absolute itself, it will 
be incumbent on us to conduct this survey of the entire field in such a way, 


as at least to disclose generally, how the particular parts originate in the 
notional concept of the beauty of art. We must therefore attempt to awaken 
some idea of this notion in its broadest significance. 

It has already been stated that the content of art is the Idea, and the form 
of its display the configuration of the sensuous or plastic image. It is further 
the function of art to mediate these two aspects under the reconciled mode 
of free totality. The first determinant implied by this is the demand that the 
content, which has to secure artistic representation, shall disclose an 
essential capacity for such display. If this is not so all that we possess is a 
defective combination. A content that, independently, is ill adapted to 
plastic form and external presentment is compelled to accept this form, or a 
matter that is of itself prosaic in its character is driven to make the best it 
can of a mode of presentation which is antagonistic to its nature. 

The second requirement, which is deducible from the first, is the demand 
that the content of art should be nothing essentially abstracts This does not 
mean, however, that it should be merely concrete in the sense that the 
sensuous object is such in its contrast to all that is spiritual and the content 
of thought, regarding these as the essentially simple and abstract. 
Everything that possesses truth for Spirit; no less than, as part of Nature, is 
essentially concrete, and, despite its universality, possesses both ideality 
and particularity essentially within it. When we state, for example, of God 
that he is simple One, the Supreme Being as such, we have thereby merely 
given utterance to a lifeless abstraction of the irrational understanding. Such 
a God, as He is thus not conceived in His concrete truth, can supply no 
content for art, least of all plastic art. Consequently neither the Jews nor the 
Turks have been able to represent their God, who is not even an abstraction 
of the understanding in the above sense, under the positive mode in which 
Christians have represented Him. For in Christianity God is conceived in 


His Truth, and as such essentially concrete, as personality“®, as the 


subjective focus of conscious life, or, more accurately defined, as Spirit. 
And what He is as Spirit is made explicit to the religious apprehension as a 
trinity of persons, which at the same time are, in their independence, 
regarded as One. Here is essentiality, universality, and particularity, no less 
than their reconciled unity, and it is only a unity such as this which gives us 
the concrete. And inasmuch as a content, in order to unveil truth at all, must 
be of this concrete character, art makes the demand for a like concreteness, 
and, for this reason, that a purely abstract universal does not in itself 
possess the property to proceed to particularity and external manifestation, 
and to unity with itself therein. 


If, then, a sensuous form and configuration is to be correspondent with a 
true and therefore concrete content, such must in the third place likewise be 
as clearly individual, entirely concrete and a self-enclosed unity. This 
character of concreteness, predicable of both aspects of art, the content no 
less than the representation, is just the point in which both coalesce and fall 
in with one another. The natural form of the human body is, for example, 
such a sensuous concrete capable of displaying Spirit in its essential 
concreteness and of adapting itself wholly to such a presentment. For which 
reason we must quit ourselves of the idea that it is a matter of mere accident 
that an actual phenomenon of the objective world is accepted as the mode in 
which to embody such a form coalescent with truth. Art does not lay hold of 
this form either because it is simply there or because there is no other. The 
concrete content itself implies the presence of external and actual, we may 
even add the sensuous appearance. But to make this possible this sensuous 
concrete, which is essentially impressed with a content that is open to mind, 
is also essentially addressed to the inward conscious life, and the external 
mode of its configuration, whereby it is visible to perception and the world 
of idea, has for its aim the being there exclusively for the soul and mind of 


man. This is the sole reason that content and artistic conformation are 
dovetailed one into the other. The purely sensuous concrete, that is external 
Nature as such, does not exclusively originate in such an end. The variously 
coloured plumage of birds is resplendent unseen; the notes of this song are 
unheard. The Cereus¥2, which only blossoms for a night, withers away 
without any admiration from another in the wilderness of the southern 
forests; and these forests, receptacles themselves of the most beautiful and 
luxuriant vegetation, with the richest and most aromatic perfumes, perish 
and collapse in like manner unenjoyed. The work of art has no such naive 
and independent being. It is essentially a question, an address to the 
responding soul of man, an appeal to affections and intelligence. 

Although the endowment by art of sensuous shape is not in this respect 
accidental, yet on the other hand it is not the highest mode of grasping the 
spiritually concrete. Thought is a higher mode of presentment than that of 
the sensuous concrete. Though abstract in a relative sense; yet it must not be 
one-sided, but concrete thinking, in order to be true and rational. The extent 
to which a definite content possesses for its appropriate form sensuous 
artistic representation, or essentially requires, in virtue of its nature, a higher 
and more spiritual embodiment is a question of difference exemplified at 
once if we compare the Greek gods with God as conceived under Christian 
ideas. The Greek god is not abstract, but individual, and is in close 
association with the natural human form. The Christian God is also, no 
doubt, a concrete personality, but under the mode of pure spiritual actuality, 
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who is cognized as Spirit and in Spirit 
existence is therefore essentially knowledge of the mind and not external 
natural shape, by means of which His representation can only be imperfect, 
and not in the entire depths of His idea or notional concept. 

Inasmuch, however, as it is the function of art to represent the Idea to 


immediate vision in sensuous shape and not in the form of thought and pure 


spirituality in the strict sense, and inasmuch as the value and intrinsic worth 
of this presentment consists in the correspondence and unity of the two 
aspects, that is the Idea and its sensuous shape, the supreme level and 
excellence of art and the reality, which is truly consonant with its notion, 
will depend upon the degree of intimacy and union with which idea and 
configuration appear together in elaborated fusion. The higher truth 
consequently is spiritual content which has received the shape adequate to 
the conception of its essence; and this it is which supplies the principle of 
division for the philosophy of art. For before the mind can attain to the true 
notion of its absolute essence, it is constrained to traverse a series of stages 
rooted in this very notional concept; and to this course of stages which it 
unfolds to itself, corresponds a coalescent series, immediately related 
therewith, of the plastic types of art, under the configuration whereof mind 
as art-spirit presents to itself the consciousness of itself’. 


This evolution within the art-spirit has further itself two sides in virtue of 
its intrinsic nature. First, that is to say, the development is itself a spiritual 
and universal one; in other words there are the definite and comprehensive 
views of the world in their series of gradations which give artistic 
embodiment to the specific but widely embracing consciousness of Nature, 
man, and God. Secondly, this ideal or universal art-development has to 
provide for itself immediate existence and sensuous configuration, and the 
definite modes of this art-actualization in the sensuous medium are 
themselves a totality of necessary distinctions in the realm of art — that is 
to say, they are the particular types of art. No doubt the types of artistic 
configuration on the one hand are, in respect to their spirituality, of a 
general character, and not restricted to any one material, and the sensuous 
existence is similarly itself of varied multiplicity of medium. Inasmuch, 


however, as this material potentially possesses, precisely as the mind or 


spirit does, the Idea for its inward soul or significance, it follows that a 
definite sensuous involves with itself a closer relation and secret bond of 
association with the spiritual-distinctions and specific types of artistic 
embodiment. 

Relatively to these points of view our philosophy will divided into three 
fundamental parts. 

First, we have a general part. It has for its content object the universal 
Idea of fine art, conceived here as the Ideal, together with the more 
elaborated relation under which it is placed respectively to Nature and 
human artistic production. 

Secondly, we have evolved from the notional concept of the beauty of art 
a particular part, in so far as the essential distinctions, which this idea 
contains in itself, are unfolded in a graduated series of particular modes of 
configuration. 

Thirdly, there results a final part which has to consider the particularized 
content of fine art itself. It consists in the advance of art to the sensuous 
realization of its shapes and its consummation in a system of the several arts 
and their genera and species. 

2. In respect to the first and second of these divisions it is important to 
recollect, in order to make all that follows intelligible, that the Idea, viewed 
as the beautiful in art, is not the Idea in the strict sense, that is as a 
metaphysical Logic apprehends it as the Absolute. It is rather the Idea as 
carried into concrete form in the direction of express realization, and as 
having entered into immediate and adequate unity with such reality. For the 
Idea as such, although it is both potentially and explicitly true, is only truth 
in its universality and not as yet presented in objective embodiment. The 
Idea as fine art, however, is the Idea with the more specific property of 
being essentially individual reality, in other words, an_ individual 
configuration of reality whose express function it is to make manifest the 


Idea — in its appearance. This amounts to the demand that the Idea and its 
formative configuration as concrete realization must be brought together 
under a mode of complete adequacy. The Idea as so conceived, a reality, 
that is to-say, moulded in conformity with the notional concept of the Idea, 
is the Ideal. The problem of such consonancy might, in the first instance, be 
understood in the wholly formal sense that the Idea might be any idea so 
long as the actual shape, it matters not what the shape might be, represented 
this particular Idea and no other. In that case, however, the required truth of 
the Ideal is a fact simply interchangeable with mere correctness, a 
correctness which consists in the expression of any significance in a manner 
adapted to it, provided that its meaning is thereby directly discoverable in 
the form. The Ideal, however, is not to be thus understood. According to the 
standard or test of its own nature any content whatever can receive adequate 
presentation, but it does not necessarily thereby possess a claim to be the 
fine art of the Ideal. Nay, more, in comparison with ideal beauty the 
presentation will even appear defective. And in this connection we may 
once for all observe — though actual proof is reserved to a later stage — 
that the defects of a work of art are not invariably to be attributed to defects 
of executive skill. Defectiveness of form arises also from defectiveness of 
content. The Chinese, Hindoos, and Egyptians, for example, in their artistic 
images, sculptured deities and idols, never passed beyond a formless 
condition, or a definition of shape that was vicious and false, and were 
unable to master true beauty. And this was so for the reason that their 
mythological conceptions, the content and thought of their works of art, 
were still essentially indeterminate, or only determinate in a false sense, did 
not, in fact, attain to a content which was absolute in itself. Viewed in this 
sense the excellence of works of art is so much the greater in the degree that 
their content and thought is ideal and profound. And in affirming this we 
have not merely in our mind the degree of executive mastery displayed in 


the grasp and imitation of natural form as we find it in the objective world. 
For in certain stages of the artistic consciousness and its reproductive 
effects the desertion and distortion of the conformations of Nature is not so 
much due to unintentional technical inexperience or lack of ability, as it is 
to deliberate alteration, which originates in the mental content itself, and is 
demanded by the same. From this point of view there is therefore imperfect 
art, which, both in technical and other respects, may be quite consummate 
in its own specific sphere, yet if tested with the true notion of art and the 
Ideal can only appear as defective. Only in the highest art are the Idea and 
the artistic presentation truly consonant with one another in the sense that 
the objective embodiment of the Idea is in itself essentially and as realized 
the true configuration, because the content of the Idea thus expressed is 
itself in truth the genuine content. It is appertinent to this, as already noted, 
that the Idea must be defined in and through itself as concrete totality, 
thereby essentially possessing in itself the principle and standard of its 
particularization and definition as thus manifested objectively. For example, 
the Christian imagination will only be able to represent God in human form 
and with man’s means of spiritual expression, because it is herein that God 
Himself is fully known in Himself as mind or Spirit. Determinacy 1s, as it 
were, the bridge to phenomenal presence. Where this determinacy is not 
totality derived from the Idea itself, where the Idea is not conceived as that 
which is self-definitive and self-differentiating, it remains abstract and 
possesses its definition, and with it the principle for the particular mode of 
embodiment adapted to itself not within itself but as something outside it. 
And owing to this the Idea is also still abstract and the configuration it 
assumes is not as yet posited by itself. The Idea, however, which is 
essentially concrete, carries the principle of its manifestation in itself, and is 
thereby the means of its own free manifestation. Thus it is only the truly 


concrete Idea that is able to evoke the true embodiment, and _ this 
appropriate coalescence of both is the Ideal. 

3. But inasmuch as in this way the Idea is concrete unity, this unity can 
only enter the artistic consciousness by the expansion and further mediation 
of the particular aspects of the Idea; and it is through this evolution that the 
beauty of art receives a totality of particular stages and forms. Therefore, 
after we have considered fine art in its essence and on its own account, we 
must see how the beautiful in its entirety breaks up into its particular 
determinations. This gives, as our second part, the doctrine of the types of 
art. The origin of these types is to be found in the varied ways under which 
the Idea is conceived as the content of art; it is by this means that a 
distinction in the mode of form under which it manifests itself is 
conditioned. These types are therefore simply the different modes of 
relation which obtain between the Idea and its configuration, relations 
which emanate from the Idea itself, and thereby present us with the general 
basis of division for this sphere. For the principle of division must always 
be found in the notional concept, the particularization and division of which 
it is. 

We have here to consider three relations of the Idea to its external 
process of configuration. 

(a) First, the origin of artistic creation proceeds from the Idea when, 
being itself still involved in defective definition and obscurity, or in vicious 
and untrue determinacy, it becomes embodied in the shapes of art. As 
indeterminate it does not as yet possess in itself that individuality which the 
Ideal demands. Its abstract character and one-sidedness leaves its objective 
presentment still defective and contingent. Consequently this first type of 
art is rather a mere search after plastic configuration than a power of 
genuine representation. The Idea has not as yet found the formative 
principle within itself, and therefore still continues to be the mere effort and 


strain to find it. We may in general terms describe this form as the symbolic 
type of art. The abstract Idea possesses in it its external shape outside itself 
in the purely material substance of Nature, from which the shaping process 
proceeds, and to which in its expression it is entirely yoked. Natural objects 
are thus in the first instance left just as they are, while, at the same time the 
substantive Idea is imposed upon them as their significance, so that their 
function is henceforth to express the same, and they claim to be interpreted, 
as though the Idea itself was present in them. A rationale of this is to be 
found in the fact that the external objects of reality do essentially possess an 
aspect in which they are qualified to express a universal import. But as a 
completely adequate coalescence is not yet possible, all that can be the 
outcome of such a relation is an abstract attribute, as when a lion is 


understood to symbolize strength. 


On the other hand this abstractness of the relation makes present to 
consciousness no less markedly how the Idea stands relatively to natural 
phenomena as an alien; and albeit it expatiates in all these shapes, having no 
other means of expression among all that is real, and seeks after itself in 
their unrest and defects of genuine proportion, yet for all that it finds them 
inadequate to meet its needs. It consequently exaggerates natural shapes and 
the phenomena of Nature in every degree of indefinite and limitless 
extension; it flounders about in them like a drunkard, and seethes and 
ferments, doing violence to their truth with the distorted growth of 
unnatural shapes, and strives vainly by the contrast, hugeness, and 
splendour of the forms accepted to exalt the phenomena to the plane of the 
Idea. For the Idea is here still more or less indeterminate, and unadaptable, 
while the objects of Nature are wholly definite in their shape. 

Hence, on account of the incompatibility of the two sides of ideality and 
objective form to one another, the relation of the Idea to the other becomes 
a negative one. The former, being in its nature ideal, 1s unsatisfied with such 
an embodiment, and posits itself as its inward or ideally universal substance 
under a relation of sublimity over and above all this inadequate superfluity 
of natural form. In virtue of this sublimity the natural phenomena, of 
course, and the human form and event are accepted and left simply as they 
are, but at the same time, recognized as unequal to their significance, which 
is exalted far above all earthly content. 

These features constitute in general terms the character of the primitive 
artistic pantheism of the East, which, on the one hand, charges the meanest 
objects with the significance of the absolute Idea, or, on the other, compels 
natural form, by doing violence to its structure, to express its world-ideas. 
And, in consequence, it becomes bizarre, grotesque, and deficient in taste, 
or turns the infinite but abstract freedom of the substantive Idea 
contemptuously against all phenomenal existence as alike nugatory and 


evanescent. By such means the significance cannot be completely presented 
in the expression, and despite all straining and endeavour the final 
inadequacy of plastic configuration to Idea remains insuperable. Such may 
be accepted as the first type of art — symbolic art with its yearning, its 
fermentation, its mystery, and sublimity. 

(5) In the second type of art, which we propose to call “Classical,” the 
twofold defect of symbolic art is annulled. Now the symbolic configuration 
is imperfect, because, first, the Idea here only enters into consciousness in 
abstract determinacy or indeterminateness: and, secondly, by reason of the 
fact that the coalescence of import with embodiment can only throughout 
remain defective, and in its turn also wholly abstract. The classical art-type 
solves both these difficulties. It is, in fact, the free and adequate 
embodiment of the Idea in the shape which, according to its notional 
concept, is uniquely appropriate to the Idea itself. The Idea is consequently 
able to unite in free and completely assonant concord with it. For this 
reason the classical type of art is the first to present us with the creation and 
vision of the complete Ideal, and to establish the same as realized fact. 

The conformability, however, of notion and reality in the classical type 
ought not to be taken in the purely formal sense of the coalescence of a 
content with its external form, any more than this was possible in the case 
of the Ideal. Otherwise every copy from Nature, and every kind of portrait, 
every landscape, flower, scene, and so forth, which form the aim of the 
presentment, would at once become classical in virtue of the fact of the 
agreement it offers between such content and form. In classical art, on the 
contrary, the characteristic feature of the content consists in this, that it is 
itself concrete Idea, and as such the concrete spiritual; for it is only that 


142 To secure such a 


which pertains to Spirit which is veritable ideality 
content we must find out that in Nature which on its own account is that 


which is essentially and explicitly appropriate to the spiritual. It must be the 


original notion itself, which has invented the form for concrete 
spirituality, and now the subjective notion — in the present case the spirit of 
art — has merely discovered it, and made it, as an existence possessed of 
natural shape, concordant with free and individual spirituality. Such a 
configuration, which the Idea essentially possesses as spiritual, and indeed 
as individually determinate spirituality, when it must perforce appear as a 
temporal phenomenon, is the human form. Personification and 
anthropomorphism have frequently been abused as a degradation of the 
spiritual. But art, in so far as its function is to bring to vision the spiritual in 
sensuous guise, must advance to such anthropomorphism, inasmuch as 
Spirit is only adequately presented to perception in its bodily presence. The 
transmigration of souls in this respect an abstract conception“, and 
physiology ought to make it one of its fundamental principles, that life has 
necessarily, in the course of its evolution, to proceed to the human form, for 
the reason that it is alone the visible phenomenon adequate to the 
expression of intelligence. 

The human bodily form, then, is employed in the classical type of art not 
as purely sensuous existence, but exclusively as the existence and natural 
shape appropriate to mind. It has therefore to be relieved of all the defective 
excrescences which adhere to it in its purely physical aspect, and from the 
contingent finiteness of its phenomenal appearance. The external shape 
must in this way be purified in order to express in itself the content 
adequate for such a purpose; and, furthermore, along with this, that the 
coalescence of import and embodiment may be complete, the spirituality 
which constitutes the content must be of such a character that it is 
completely able to express itself in the natural form of man, without 
projecting beyond the limits of such expression within the sensuous and 
purely physical sphere of existence. Under such a condition Spirit is at the 
same time defined as particular, the spirit or mind of man, not as simply 


absolute and eternal. In this latter case it is only capable of asserting and 
expressing itself as intellectual being™. 

Out of this latter distinction arises, in its turn, the defect which brings 
about the dissolution of the classical type of art, and makes the demand for 
a third and higher form, namely the romantic type. 

(c) The romantic type of art annuls the completed union of the Idea and 
its reality, and occurs, if on a higher plane, to the difference and opposition 
of both sides, which remained unovercome in symbolic art. The classical 
type of art no doubt attained the highest excellence of which the sensuous 
embodiment of art is capable. The defect, such as it is, is due to the defect 
which obtains in art itself throughout, the limitations of its entire province, 
that is to say. The limitation consists in this, that art in general and, 
agreeably to its fundamental idea, accepts for its object Spirit, the notion of 
which is infinite concrete universality, under the guise of sensuously 
concrete form. In the classical type it sets up the perfected coalescence of 
spiritual and sensuous existence as adequate conformation of both. As a 
matter of fact, however, in this fusion mind itself is not represented 
agreeably to its true notional concept. Mind is the infinite subjectivity of 
the Idea, which as absolute inwardness““, is not capable of freely expanding 
in its entire independence, so long as it remains within the mould of the 
bodily shape, fused therein as in the existence wholly congenial to it. 

To escape from such a condition the romantic type of art once more 
cancels that inseparable unity of the classical type, by securing a content 
which passes beyond the classical stage and its mode of expression. This 
content, if we may recall familiar ideas — is coincident with what 
Christianity affirms to be true of God as Spirit, in contrast to the Greek faith 
in gods which forms the essential and most fitting content of classical art. In 
Greek art the concrete ideal substance is potentially, but not as fully 
realized, the unity of the human and divine nature; a unity which for the 


very reason that it is purely immediate and not wholly explicit, is 
manifested without defect under an immediate and sensuous mode. The 
Greek god is the object of naive intuition and sensuous imagination. His 
shape is therefore the bodily form of man. The sphere of his power and his 
being is individual and individually limited; and in his opposition to the 
individual person is an essence and a power with whom the inward life of 


18 is merely potentially in unity, but does not itself possess this unity as 


sou 
inward subjective knowledge. The higher stage is the knowledge of this 
implied unity, which in its latency the classical art-type receives as its 
content and is able to perfectly represent in bodily shape. This elevation of 
mere potentiality into self-conscious knowledge constitutes an enormous 
difference. It is nothing less than the infinite difference which, for example, 
separates man generally from the animal creation. Man is animal; but even 
in his animal functions he is not restricted within the potential sphere as the 
animal is, but becomes conscious of them, learns to understand them, and 
raises them — as, for instance, the process of digestion — into self- 
conscious science. By this means man dissolves the boundaries of his 
merely potential immediacy; in virtue of the very fact that he knows himself 
to be animal he ceases to be merely animal, and as mind is endowed with 
self-knowledge. 

If, then, in this way the unity of the human and divine nature, which in 
the previous stage was potential, is raised out of this immediate into a self- 
conscious unity, it follows that the genuine medium for the reality of this 
content is no longer the sensuous and immediate existence of what is 
spiritual, that is, the physical body of man, but the se//-aware inner life of 
soul itself. Now it is Christianity — for the reason that it presents to mind 
God as Spirit, and not as the particular individual spirit, but as absolute in 
spirit and in truth — which steps back from the sensuousness of 
imagination into the inward life of reason, and makes this rather than bodily 


form the medium and determinate existence of its content. So also, the unity 
of the human and divine nature is a conscious unity exclusively capable of 
realization by means of spiritual knowledge, and in Spirit. The new content 
secured thereby is consequently not indefeasibly bound up with the 
sensuous presentation, as the mode completely adequate, but is rather 
delivered from this immediate existence, which has to be hypostatized as a 
negative factor, overcome and reflected back into the spiritual unity. In this 
way romantic art must be regarded as art transcending itself, albeit within 
the boundary of its own province, and in the form of art itself. 

We may therefore briefly summarize our conclusion that in this third 
stage the object of art consists in the free and concrete presence of spiritual 
activity’, whose vocation it is to appear as such a presence or activity for 
the inner world of conscious intelligence. In consonance with such an object 
art cannot merely work for sensuous perception. It must deliver itself to the 
inward life, which coalesces with its object simply as though this were none 
other than itself’, in other words, to the intimacy of soul, to the heart, the 
emotional life, which as the medium of Spirit itself essentially strives after 
freedom, and seeks and possesses its reconciliation only in the inner 
chamber of spirit. It is this inward or ideal world which constitutes the 
content of the romantic sphere: it will therefore necessarily discover its 
representation as such inner idea or feeling, and in the show or appearance 
of the same. The world of the soul and intelligence celebrates its triumph 
over the external world, and, actually in the medium of that outer world, 
makes that victory to appear, by reason of which the sensuous appearance 
sinks into worthlessness. 

On the other hand, this type of art, like every other, needs an external 
vehicle of expression. As already stated, the spiritual content has here 
withdrawn from the external world and its immediate unity into its own 


world. The sensuous externality of form is consequently accepted and 


represented, as in the symbolic type, as unessential and _ transient; 
furthermore the subjective finite spirit and volition is treated in a similar 
way; a treatment which even includes the idiosyncrasies or caprice of 
individuals, character, action, or the particular features of incident and plot. 
The aspect of external existence is committed to contingency and handed 
over to the adventurous action of imagination, whose caprice is just as able 
to reflect the facts given as they are, as it can change the shapes of the 
external world into a medley of its own invention and distort them to mere 
caricature. For this external element has no longer its notion and 
significance in its own essential province, as in classical art. It is now 
discovered in the emotional realm, and this is manifested in the medium of 
that realm itself rather than in the external and its form of reality, and is able 
to secure or to recover again the condition of reconciliation with itself in 
every accident, in all the chance circumstance that falls into independent 
shape, in all misfortune and sorrow, nay, in crime itself. 

Hence it comes about that the characteristics of symbolic art, its 
indifference, incompatibility and severance of Idea from configurative 
expression, are here reproduced once more, if with essential difference. And 
this difference consists in the fact that in romantic art the Idea, whose 
defectiveness, in the case of the symbol, brought with it the defect of 
external form, has to display itself as Spirit and in the medium of soul-life 
as essentially self-complete. And it is to complete fundamentally this higher 
perfection that it withdraws itself from the external element, It can, in short, 
seek and consummate its true reality and manifestation nowhere but in its 
own domain. 

This we may take to be in general terms the character of the symbolic, 
classical, and romantic types of art, which in fact constitute the three 
relations of the Idea to its embodiment in the realm of human art. They 


consist in the aspiration after, the attainment and transcendency of the Ideal, 
viewed as the true concrete notion of beauty. 

4. In contrast to these two previous divisions of our subject the third part 
presupposes the notional concept of the Ideal, and the universal art-types. It 
in other words consists in their realization through specific sensuous media. 
We have consequently no longer to deal with the inner or ideal evolution of 
the beauty of art in conformity with its widest and most fundamental 
determinations. What we have now before us to consider is how these ideal 
determinants pass into actual existence, how they are distinguishable in 
their external aspect, and how they give an independent and a realized 
shape to every element implied in the evolution of this Idea of beauty as a 
work of art, and not merely as a universal type. Now it is the peculiar 
differences immanent in the Idea of beauty which are carried over by it into 
external existence. For this reason in this third fundamental division these 
general art-types must themselves supply the basic principle for the 
articulation and definition of the particular arts. Or, to put the same thing 
another way, the several species of art possess in themselves the same 
essential differences, which we have already become acquainted with as the 
universal art-types. External objectivity, however, to which these types are 
subjected in a sensuous and consequently specific material, necessitates the 
differentiation of these types into diverse and independent modes of 
realization, in other words, those of particular arts. Each general type 
discovers its determinate character in one determinate external material or 
medium, in which its adequate presentation is secured under the manner it 
prescribes. But, from another point of view, these types of art, inasmuch as 
their definition is none the less consistent with the fact of the universality of 
their typical import, break through the boundaries of their specific 
realization in some definite art-species, and achieve an existence in other 


arts no less, although their position in such is of subordinate importance. 


For this reason, albeit the particular arts belong specifically to one of these 
general art-types respectively, the adequate external embodiment whereof 
they severally constitute, yet this does not prevent them, each after its own 
mode of external configuration, from representing the totality of these art- 
types’. To summarize, then, in this third principal division we are dealing 
with the beauty of art, as it unveils itself in a world of realized beauty by 
means of the arts and their creations. The content of this world is the 
beautiful, and the true beautiful, as we have seen, is spiritual being in 
concrete form, the Ideal; or apprehended with still more intimacy it is the 
absolute mind and truth itself. This region of divine truth artistically 
presented to sensuous vision and emotion forms the centre of the entire 
world of art. It is the independent, free and divine Image*%, which has 
completely appropriated the externality of form and medium, and now 
wears them simply as the means of its self-manifestation. Inasmuch, 
however, as the beautiful is unfolded here as objective reality, and in this 
process is differentiated into particular aspects and phases, this centre posits 
its extremes, as realized in their peculiar actuality, in antithetical relation to 
itself. Thus one of these extremes consists of an objectivity as yet devoid of 
mind, which we may call the natural environment of God. Here the external 
element, when it receives form, remains as it was, and does not possess its 
spiritual aim and content in itself, but in another. The other extreme is the 
divine as inward, something known, as the manifold particularized 
subjective existence of Deity. It is the truth as operative and vital in sense, 
soul, and intelligence of particular persons, which does not persist as poured 
forth into its mould of external shape, but returns into the inward life of 
individuals. The Divine is under such a mode at once distinguishable from 
its pure manifestation as Godhead, and passes itself thereby into the variety 
of particularization which belongs to every kind of particular subjective 
knowledge, feeling, perception, and emotion. In the analogous province of 


religion with which art, at its highest elevation, is immediately connected, 
we conceive the same distinction as follows. First, we imagine the natural 
life on Earth in its finitude as standing on one side; but then, secondly, the 
human consciousness accepts God for its object, in which the distinction 
between objectivity and subjectivity falls away; then, finally, we advance 
from God as such to the devotion of the community, that is to God as He is 
alive and present in the subjective consciousness. These three fundamental 
modifications present themselves in the world of art in independent 
evolution. 

(a) The first of the particular arts with which, according to their 
fundamental principle, we have to start is architecture considered as a fine 
art. Its function consists in so elaborating the external material of inorganic 
Nature that the same becomes intimately connected with Spirit as an artistic 
and external environment. Its medium is matter itself as an external object, 
a heavy mass that is subject to mechanical laws; and its forms persist as the 
forms of inorganic Nature co-ordinated with the relations of the abstract 
understanding such as symmetry and so forth. In this material and in these 
forms the Ideal is incapable of realization as concrete spirituality, and the 
reality thus presented remains confronting the Idea as an external fabric 
with which it enters into no fusion, or has only entered so far as to establish 
an abstract relation. And it is in consequence of this that the fundamental 
type of the art of building is that of symbolism. Architecture is in fact the 
first pioneer on the highway toward the adequate realization of Godhead. In 
this service it is put to severe labour with objective nature, that it may 
disengage it by its effort from the confused growth of finitude and the 
distortions of contingency. By this means it levels a space for the God, 
informs His external environment, and builds Him His temple, as a fit place 
for the concentration of Spirit, and its direction to the absolute objects of 
intelligent life. It raises an enclosure for the congregation of those 


assembled, as a defence against the threatening of the tempest, against rain, 
the hurricane, and savage animals. It in short reveals the will thus to 
assemble, and although under an external relation, yet in agreement with the 
principles of art. A significance such as this it can to a greater or less extent 
import into its material and its forms, in proportion as the determinate 
content of its fabric, which is the object of its operations and effort, is more 
or less significant, is more concrete or more abstract, more profound in 
penetrating its own essential depth, or more obscure and superficial. Indeed 
architecture may in this respect proceed so far in the execution of such a 
purpose as to create an adequate artistic existence for such an ideal content 
in its very forms and material. In doing so, however, it has already passed 
beyond its peculiar province and is diverted into the stage immediately 
above it of sculpture. For the boundary of sculpture lies precisely, in this 
that it retains the spiritual as an inward being which persists in direct 
contrast to the external embodiment of architecture. It can consequently 
merely point to that which is absorbed in soul-life as to something external 
to itself. 

(b) Nevertheless, as above explained, the external and inorganic world is 
purified by architecture, it is co-ordinated under symmetrical laws, and 
made cognate with mind, and as a result the temple of God, the house of his 
community, stands before us. Into this temple, in the second place, the God 
himself enters in the lightning-flash of individuality which smites its way 
into the inert mass, permeating the same with its presence. In other words 
the infinite“. and no longer purely symmetrical form belonging to 
intelligence brings as it were to a focus and informs the shape in which it is 
most at home. This is the task of sculpture. In so far as in it the inward life 
of Spirit, to which the art of architecture can merely point away to, makes 
its dwelling within the sensuous shape and its external material, and to the 
extent that these two sides come into plastic communion with one another 


in such a manner that neither is predominant, sculpture receives as its 
fundamental type the classical art-form. 

For this reason the sensuous element on its own account admits of no 
expression here which is not affected by spiritual affinities“°, just as, 
conversely, sculpture can reproduce with completeness no spiritual content, 
which does not maintain throughout adequate presentation to perception in 
bodily form. What sculpture, in short, has to do is to make the presence of 
Spirit stand before us in its bodily shape and in immediate union therewith 
at rest and in blessedness; and this form has to be made vital by means of 
the content of spiritual individuality. The external sensuous material is 
consequently no longer elaborated either in conformity with its mechanical 
quality alone, as a mass of weight, nor in shapes of the inorganic world 
simply, nor in entire indifference to colour, etc. It is carried into the ideal 
forms of the human figure, and, we may add, in the completeness of all 
three spatial dimensions. In other words and relatively to such a process we 
must maintain for sculpture that in it the inward or ideal content of Spirit 
are first revealed in their eternal repose and essential self-stability. To such 
repose and unity with itself there can only correspond that external shape 
which itself persists in such unity and repose. And this condition is satisfied 
by configuration viewed in its abstract spatiality*! The spirit which 
sculpture represents is that which is essentially sound, not broken up in the 
play of chance conceits and passions; and for this reason its external form 
also is not dissolved in the manifold variety of appearance, but exhibits 
itself under this one presentment only as the abstraction of space in the 
totality of its dimensions. 

Assuming, then, that the art of architecture has executed its temple, and 
the hand of sculpture has placed therein the image of the god, we have in 
the third place to assume the community of the faithful as confronting the 
god thus presented to vision in the wide chambers of his dwelling-place. 


Now this community is the spiritual reflection into its own world of that 
sensuous presence, the subjective and inward animating life of soul, in its 
union with which, both for the artistic content and the external material 
which manifests it, the determining principle may be identified with 
particularization in varied shapes and qualities, individualization and the 
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life of soul~® which they imply. The downright and solid fact of unity the 


god possesses in sculpture breaks up into the multiplicity of a world of 
particular souls‘, whose union is no longer sensuous but wholly ideal. 
Here for the first time God Himself is revealed as veritably Spirit — viz., 
the Spirit revealed in His community. Here at last He is seen apprehended 
as this moving to-and-fro, as this alternation between His own essential 
unity and His realization in the knowledge of individual persons and that 
separation which it involves, as also in the universal spiritual, being*” and 
union of the many. In such a community God is disengaged from the 
abstraction of His unfolded self-seclusion and self-identity, no less than 
from the immediate absorption in bodily shape, in which He is presented by 
sculpture. He is, in a word, lifted into the actual sphere of spiritual existence 
and knowledge, into the reflected appearance, whose manifestation is 
essentially inward and the life of heart and soul. Thereby the higher content 
is now the nature of Spirit, and that in its ultimate or absolute shape. But at 
the same time the separation to which we have alluded displays this as 
particular spiritual being, a specific emotional life. Moreover, for the 
reason that the main thing here is not the untroubled repose of the God in 
himself“, but his manifestation simply, the Being which is for another, 
self-revealment in fact, it follows that, on the plane we have now reached, 
all the varied content of human subjectivity in its vital movement and 
activity, whether viewed as passion, action, or event, or more generally the 
wide realm of human feeling, volition and its discontinuance, become one 


and all for their own sake objects of artistic representation. 


Agreeably with such a content the sensuous element of art has likewise 
to show itself potentially adapted to such particularization and the display 
of such an inward content of heart and mind. Media of this description are 
supplied by colour, musical tones, and finally in sound as mere sign for 
ideal perceptions and conceptions; and we further obtain the means of 
realizing with the use of such media a content of this kind in the arts of 
painting, music, and poetry. Throughout this sphere the sensuous medium is 
found to be essentially disparate in itself and throughout posited!” as ideal. 
In this way it responds in the highest degree to the fundamentally spiritual 
content of art, and the coalescence of spiritual significance and sensuous 
material attains a more intimate union than was possible either in 
architecture or sculpture. At the same time such a union is necessarily more 
near to soul-life, leaning exclusively to the subjective side of human 
experience; one which, in so far as form and content are thus constrained to 
particularization and to posit their result as ideal, can only be actually 
effected at the expense of the objective universality of the content as also of 


the fusion with the immediately sensuous medium‘. 


The arts, then, which are lifted into a higher strain of ideality, 
abandoning as they do the symbolism of architecture and the classical Ideal 
of sculpture, accept their predominant type from the romantic art-form; and 
these are the arts most fitted to express its mode of configuration. They are, 
however, a totality of arts, because the romantic type is itself essentially the 
most concrete. 

(c) The articulation of this third sphere of the particular arts may be fixed 
as follows: 

(a) The first art which comes next to sculpture is that of painting. It 
avails itself for a medium of its content and the plastic configuration of the 
same of visibility as such, to the extent that it is differentiated in its own 


nature, in other words is defined in the continuity of colour. No doubt the 
material of architecture and sculpture is likewise both visible and coloured. 
It is, however, not, as in painting, visibility in its pure nature, not the 
essentially simple light, which by its differentiating of itself in its 
opposition to darkness, and in association with that darkness gives rise to 
colour. This quality of visibility made essentially ideal*® and treated as 
such no longer either requires, as in architecture, the abstractly mechanical 
qualities of mass as appropriate to materials of weight, nor, as is the case 
with sculpture, the complete dimensuration of spatial condition, even when 
concentrated into organic forms. The visibility and the making apparent, 
which belong to painting, possess differences of quality under a more ideal 
mode — that is, in the specific varieties of colour — which liberates art 
from the objective totality of spatial condition, by being limited to a plane 
surface. 

On the other hand the content also attains the widest compass of 
particularity. Whatever can find a place in the human heart, as emotion, 
idea, and purpose, whatever it is capable of actually shaping — all such 
diversity may form part of the varied presentations of painting. The entire 
world of particular existence, from the most exalted embodiment of mind to 
the most insignificant natural fact, finds a place here. For it is possible even 
for finite Nature, in its particular scenes and phenomena, to form part of 
such artistic display, provided only that we have some reference to 
conscious life which makes it akin to human thought and emotion. 

(£) The second art which continues the further realization of the romantic 
type and forms a distinct contrast to painting is that of music. Its medium, 
albeit still sensuous, yet proceeds into still profounder subjectivity and 
particularization. We have here, too, the deliberate treatment of the 
sensuous medium as ideal, and it consists in the negation and idealization 


into the isolated unity of a single point'“, the indifferent external 


collocation of space’, whose complete appearance is retained by painting 


and deliberately feigned in its completeness. This isolated point, viewed as 
this process of negation, is an essentially concrete and active process of 
cancellation within the determinate substance of the material medium, 
viewed, that is, as motion and vibration of the material object within itself 
and in its relation to itself. Such an inchoate ideality of matter, which no 


16° is sound 


longer appears under the form of space, but as temporal ideality 
or tone. We have here the sensuous set down as negated, and its abstract 
visibility converted into audibility. In other words sound liberates the ideal 
content from its fetters in the material substance. This earliest’? secured 
inwardness of matter and impregnation of it with soul-life supplies the 
medium for the intimacy and soul of Spirit — itself as yet indefinite — 
permitting, as it does, the echo and reverberation of man’s emotional world 
through its entire range of feelings and passions. In this way music forms 
the centre of the romantic arts, just as sculpture represents the midway point 
of arrest between architecture and the arts of the romantic subjectivity. 
Thus, too, it forms the point of transition between the abstract, spatial 
sensuousness of painting and the abstract spirituality of poetry. Music 
carries within itself, like architecture, and in contrast to the emotional world 
simply and its inward self-seclusion, a relation of quantity conformable to 
the principles of the understanding and their modes of co-ordinated 
configuration. 

(y) We must look for our third and most spiritual type of artistic 
presentation among the romantic arts in that of poetry. The supreme 
characteristic of poetry consists in the power with which it brings into 
vassalage of the mind and its conceptions the sensuous element from which 
music and painting began to liberate art. For sound, the only remaining 
external material retained by poetry, is in it no longer the feeling of the 
sonorous itself, but is a mere sign without independent significance. And it 


is, Moreover, a sign of idea which has become essentially concrete, and not 
merely“ of indefinite feeling and its subtle modes and gradations. And this 
is how sound develops into the Word, as essentially articulate voice, whose 
intention it is to indicate ideas and thoughts. The purely negative moment to 
which music advanced now asserts itself as the wholly concrete point, the 
point which is mind itself, the self-conscious individual, which produces 
from itself the infinite expansion of its ideas and unites the same with the 
temporal condition of sound. Yet this sensuous element, which was still in 
music immediately united to emotion, is in poetry separated from the 
content of consciousness. Mind, in short, here determines this content for its 
own sake and apart from all else into the content of idea; to express such 
idea it no doubt avails itself of sound, but employs it merely as a sign 
without independent worth or substance. Thus viewed, the sound here may 
be just as well reproduced by the mere letter, for the audible, like the 
visible, is here reduced to a mere indication of mind!. For this reason, the 
true medium of poetical representation is the poetical imagination and the 
intellectual presentation itself; and inasmuch as this element is common to 
all types of art it follows that poetry is a common thread through them all, 
and is developed independently in each. Poetry is, in short, the universal art 
of the mind, which has become essentially free, and which is not fettered in 
its realization to an externally sensuous material, but which 1s creatively 
active in the space, and time belonging to the inner world of ideas and 
emotion. Yet it is precisely in this its highest phase, that art terminates, by 
transcending itself; it is just here that it deserts the medium of a harmonious 
presentation of mind in sensuous shape and passes from the poetry of 
imaginative idea into the prose of thought. 

Such we may accept as the articulate totality of the particular arts; they 
are the external art of architecture, the objective art of sculpture and the 
subjective arts of painting, music, and poetry. Many other classifications 


than these have been attempted, for a work of art presents such a wealth of 
aspects, that it 1s quite possible, as has frequently been the case, to make 
first one and then another the basis of division. For instance, you may take 
the sensuous medium simply. Architecture may then be viewed as a kind of 
crystallization; sculpture, as the organic configuration of material in its 
sensuous and spatial totality; painting as the coloured surface and line, 
while in music, space, as such, passes over into the point or moment of time 
replete with content in itself, until we come finally to poetry, where the 
external medium is wholly suppressed into insignificance. Or, again, these 
differences have been viewed with reference to their purely abstract 
conditions of space and time. Such abstract divisions of works of art may, 
as their medium also may be consequentially traced in their characteristic 
features. They cannot, however, be worked out as the final and fundamental 
principle, because such aspects themselves derive their origins from a 
higher principle, and must therefore fall into subordination thereto. 

This higher principle we have discovered in the types of art — symbolic, 
classical, and romantic — which are the universal stages or phases of the 
Idea of beauty itself. 

Their relation to the individual arts in their concrete manifestation as 
embodiment is of a kind that these arts constitute the real and positive 
existence of these general art-types. For symbolic art attains its most 
adequate realization and most pertinent application in architecture, in which 
it expatiates in the full import of its notion, and is not as yet depreciated, as 
it were, into the merely inorganic nature dealt with by some other art. The 
classical type of art finds its unfettered realization, on the other hand, in 
sculpture, treating architecture merely as the enclosure which surrounds it, 
and being unable to elaborate painting and music into the wholly 
adequate4 forms of its content. Finally, the romantic art-type is supreme in 
the products of painting and music, and likewise in poetical composition, as 


their preeminent and unconditionally adequate modes of expression. Poetry 
is, however, conformable to all types of the beautiful, and its embrace 
reaches them all for the reason that the poetic imagination is its own proper 
medium, and imagination is essential to every creation of beauty, whatever 
its type may be. 

To sum up, then, what the particular arts realize in particular works of 
art, are according to their fundamental conception, simply the universal 
types which constitute the self-unfolding Idea of beauty. It is as the external 
realization of this Idea that the wide Pantheon of art is being raised; and the 
architect and builder thereof is the spirit of beauty as it gradually comes to 
self-cognition, and to complete which the history of the world will require 


its evolution of centuries. 


| The introduction begins as an introduction of lectures. But as the work is merely based to a large 
extent on notes for lectures, or on a manuscript which did not preserve the lectures as they were 
delivered, it will be found most convenient to ignore this fact, and in references to regard it simply as 


a written treatise. 


2 Hegel, alluding no doubt to the words of the Gospel, puts it “born and born again from mind 
(spirit).” 


3 Tt is assumed that such a fancy is seized and defined as such in separation from other experience. 
4 The sentence is slightly ironical. 

> Dem Scheine. 

& Raisonnements: a disparaging expression. 

l Hegel here means the formal character, not the material on which it is imposed in the several arts. 


8 Hegel says, “as that which has no right to be,” das Nichtseyn sollende. 


2 Erscheine as contrasted with scheine. 


19 Das An-und-F lirsichseyende. That which is explicitly to itself self-determinate being, no less than 
essentially such in its substantive right. 


1. Besonnener Art. Possibly Hegel means “one more compatible with common sense.” 

2 | think by the words kunst wieder hervorzurufen Hegel rather means to call up art as it was 
previously cultivated than merely to “stimulate art production.” The latter is, however, Professor 
Bosanquet’s translation. 

13 Subjective apparently in the sense of being wholly personal to the writer or philosopher in so far as 
the form of his treatise deals in classification and arrangement peculiar to himself and so external, if 


not entirely arbitrary. 


My agree with the note of Professor Bosanquet (Trans., p. 21) that the word e/ement refers here to the 


mental constituents of art, as contrasted with the sensuous medium. 
} That is to say, the essential formative process involved in its necessity. 


16 There must be a misprint or oversight in Professor Bosanquet’s rendering of this passage (p. 21). 
As the sentence now stands it does not appear to me to make sense. 


12 Yon ihm. The pronoun, I take it, must refer here to das Andere rather than the subject of the verb. 
18 «Makes itself an alien to itself” perhaps expresses the German better. 
1° That is, the work of art. 


= Haltpunkte. Points of arrest in essential ideas necessary which restrain this tendency to purely 
arbitrary caprice. 


21 1 do not think the first part of this sentence ironical. Hegel admits that a general knowledge is a 
legitimate feature of modern culture. But he points out that people are only too ready to confuse such 


a general knowledge with real art scholarship. To bring out this I have translated rather freely. 


22 Detail of historical fact and artistic observation. 


23 Tt is historical, first, regarded as a survey of historical condition, and, secondly, because facts are 


collected whether in relation to ancient or modern art as a historian collects his facts. 
24 Lit., the inmost or most ideal (meaning). 


23 Yollkommen. Complete or rather completely articulate and rounded in itself. It is not easy to select 
the English word that exactly corresponds. 


2° Bestimmte Individualitdt. The definition may, as Hegel says, be more significant, but it is for all 
that not very clearly expressed. Professor Bosanquet translates the words “determinate individual 


modification.” 


21 My view is that what Hegel means to say is that in caricature ugliness is emphasized and made 
more (ndher) a part of the content than belongs to the true nature of the characteristic of which it is 
(in Hegel’s opinion) no essential determinant or property. The view stated in the sentence is therefore 
a kind of reductio ad absurdum. Professor Bosanquet’s translation appears to me to leave it doubtful 
whether the view stated is a just one or not. He translates ndher by “closely,” not the comparative. In 
my view Hegel agrees that caricature may be characteristic, but he does not agree that it is a genuine 
property of the characteristic where it is pressed to the excess of ugliness. 


=a Bestimmung. 

29 . A 9 : 

= That is, in Hegel’s view. 
2° Das Wahre. 


31 Den denkenden Begriff. It is possible that the “notion of thought” would express Hegel’s meaning, 
as it would be a less strange expression. But I have retained the more literal translation as the 
reference may be to the self-evolution of Thought in its own dialectical process, thought or the Idea 
thinking out itself in the Hegelian sense. Professor Bosanquet seems to assume this, as he translates 
“the thinking Idea.” 


2 Kunstschénen. 1 have translated this by the expression “fine art” because Hegel in the opening of 
the introduction makes the expression interchangeable with schéne kunst. At the same time it must be 
recollected that the emphasis here is even more on “beauty” than the fact that it is the beauty of 
human art. And it is for this reason, I presume, that Professor Bosanquet translates it here “artistic 
beauty.” The only objection I have to make to this, apart from Hegel’s words I have referred to, is that 


the expression “artistic beauty” is sometimes used to signify beauty that is capable of being expressed 
by art. Of course that is excluded from Hegel’s use of the term; he means the beauty of artistic work. 


= Subjektiven. 


34 Independent, that is, of the consciousness of any particular individual. Hegel does not necessarily 
mean independent of consciousness altogether. He has, no doubt, generally in his mind the kind of 


scepticism which received its most logical exposition in Hume. 


33 This appears to me the meaning of zufdlliger Sinn. Professor Bosanquet translates it “accidental 
sense.” By that I presume he understands the meaning to be “a sense of beauty that is entirely 
personal to the recipient,” it may be possessed by one man, but not by another. Hegel’s illustration 
hardly supports this, so it seems to me. 


3©T do not know the exact translation of /emmatisch, and by a curious slip the sentence is omitted 
from Professor Bosanquet’s translation. The general sense is plain enough. Every particular science 
accepts its subject-matter as a datum. It starts from the empirical fact. Whether it admits the 
assumption or not, it does assume such facts. It is obvious that Hegel’s adoption of this standpoint is 
only relatively true. 


= Hegel means, I presume, mainly in the introduction. After that he does in a qualified degree 
discuss the profounder import of the Idea of Fine Art. His statements are not perhaps wholly free 
from inconsistency, because he has previously said that apart from an encyclopaedic consideration of 
all the sciences, it was not possible to do so, and also some of His statements seem to imply that he 
does not intend to do so. 


38 That is, in the first Part of the entire treatise. 


2 What Hegel means by the die letzte einleitende Betrachtung | am not quite sure. I presume he 
means the introduction to the first Part. The whole of this paragraph is not very clear. 


= By man’s sensitive life in its widest sense is, I think, intended. 
41 The German words are machen and nachmachen. We have no exact equivalents. 
de Lit., “to fill out (ausfiillen) in complete equipment.” 


43 Individuelle. 


“4 The German will admit of the interpretation that the reference is merely to genius, but I think 
Hegel clearly means that neither one nor the other can be thus conjured up. 


ae At the end of the first main division of the work. 


46 One of Meredith’s correspondents has put the question with all gravity whether he considered 
inspiration could be assisted by wine drinking. With equal gravity our humourist replied that though 
wine might be something of a restorative after mental effort it was not his experience that it 
contributed to first-rate artistic work. He actually mentions the case of Schiller. Though I have read 
somewhere that this poet used to be inspired by the smell of rotten apples I do not recollect reading 
that he favoured the champagne bottle. Meredith also mentions the case of Hoffmann, and adds that 
the type of his work does not increase our respect for the precedent. 


“7 Fine dusserliche Arbeit. A craftsmanship which has to deal with the outside surface. We may 
translate “external craftsmanship”; but the translation in the text gives the meaning best, I think. 


48 Keinen geistigen Stoff. Professor Bosanquet translates “spiritual content.” I imagine the emphasis 
to be mainly on the absence of positive ideas available to knowledge. In any case Hegel appears to 
press his point of contrast too far. Men of genius such as Mozart (who was probably in his mind) and 
Schubert may bear him out. But on the other hand we have a Keats, Shelley, and Raphael. Genius 
matures rapidly, but the greatest works of musical art no less than any other imply a real maturity of 
mind at least, and more than is here assumed of, I should say, a rich experience. Mozart, of course, 
upsets any theory, and it is questionable even whether Mozart is really an exception. It depends on 
the point of view from which we are estimating the intelligible content of music as an expression of 
soul-life. 


” The “Tphigenie” was completed in Goethe’s thirty-eighth year, fourteen years later than “Gotz.” 
The bulk of his more important works are of the same date or later. Schiller’s “Wallenstein” was 
completed after his thirty-fifth year. 


© This is surely not quite accurate. The medium of painting in the sense that speech or writing is the 
medium of poetry is not canvas or panel but oil or other colour. Canvas would correspond with the 
blank pages of a book. 


al Free, that is, from accidental and irrelevant matter. 


© Professor Bosanquet translates sinnliche here as “sensitive.” I am inclined to think that Hegel here 
rather leaves out of sight the fact that in the process of Nature we have sensitive organic life no less 


than unconscious inorganic. His contrast is rather between the conscious life of man and unconscious 
nature, the conscious life that is not self-conscious being for the object of the contrast treated as 
equivalent to unconscious. He would also apparently ignore the fact that man himself and the higher 
beauty which attaches to him is also from ope point of view a part of the natural process. 


3 That is, apart from purely personal ends in its pursuit, which are accidental to its essential notion. 
4 That is, in the medium of conscious life. 
> Finmal. They are there, but they do not know they are there. 


6 Aus geistiger Bildung, i.e., a high level of mental culture is necessary before the advent of civilized 


manners and customs in which spiritual life is reflected with real refinement and directness. 
57 ss : 
= Bedtirfniss zur Kunst. 


= Lit., “In the form of the most abstract single subjectivity.” That is to say, that the main fact about it 
is that it is felt; but, except in respect to intensity, it cannot be described as an object of thought with 
defining attributes, It is abstract individual sensation. 


= By the expression Kreis Hegel would mean rather an indefinite sphere than a definite circle. The 
simile is perhaps not very apt. The idea, apparently, is of a sphere of feeling, that is, such as being 
self-complete, but is so abstract or indefinable that the introduction into it of positive ideas such as 
justice, etc., are the mere entrance of spectral forms which vanish in such an indefinable medium, 
without disclosing their nature. They are felt but not cognized for what they really are. 


© Blinder, blind in the sense that it is not guided by deliberate and self-conscious reason, i.e., mere 


animal instinct. 


61 A difficult sentence to translate. I have followed Professor Bosanquet in assuming that the 
substantive with which mangelhaft agrees must be borrowed from the following sentence, though it 
seems also to be carried on in a loose kind of way from the previous sentence (Gesckmacksinn.) The 
entire sentence is built, as we have it, on the further confusion that there are two parallels which 
before the sentence ends are regarded as one! That is to say, the general critical sense is contrasted 
with the critique of particular works of art and further the defect of that general sense in its neglect of 
universal principles is further contrasted with the way the specific critique deals with particular 
works. I hardly think, however, that my admirable predecessor is justified in ignoring the 
comparative degree of bestimmteres, or in his translation of Zeug as “power.” I take it to mean the 


material of actual works of art. The sentence is a good example of, some of the difficulties of Hegel 
translation. 


” 


© Nie Sache. The subject-matter in its most real sense as “content. 
3 That is, the so-called “good taste.” 

eS Begriff. Concrete notional Idea. 

© That is, in his physical form. 


_ Hegel is here considering desire abstractedly, that is, on its own account (als solche.) It may of 
course in its turn subserve a rational purpose, such as the preservation of health or life. But the 
contrast here is between the relation of appetite, and that of the theoretic faculty to objects. 


81 Sein Objekt. The object in which he finds himself; rather this, I think, than that which he has 
created. 


68 Innerlich, i.e., in the world of mind as contrasted with that of the sensuous vorhandene. 


m Hegel or his editors have “in a converse way.” This is obviously a mistake. In both examples the 
point is that the object is preserved as against desire with its destruction, and the contemplative 


intelligence with its ideal transformation. 


1 Fin ideelles. The meaning is, I think, that the materia is stamped with the hall-mark of deliberate 
artistic purpose. The ideality, though relatively jejune on such a work as the pyramids, in the higher 
reaches of art such as poetry and music affects of course the medium itself, the musical chord being 
pure ideality. Professor Bosanquet’s translation omits this and the previous sentence, probably by an 
oversight. But it is also possible that this thinker conceived the statement as here expressed to be 
misleading, or at least open to misconception. In architecture and even painting it is obvious, from a 
certain point of view, the sensuous materia, if directed to an artistic end, remains none the less the 
material borrowed from natural fact though the fact as natural may be modified in its form. Painting 
may represent the semblance, but it employs a medium simply sensuous. Hegel has mainly before his 
attention here obviously the arts of painting, poetry, and music. 


— They are theoretical because as applied to a work of art they imply the presence of the 
contemplative faculty. In a later section of the work Hegel makes a more complete analysis of what is 
implied in the sense of hearing as applied to musical composition and in the colour sense. In both 


cases it is obvious the mind contributes to the facts cognized. Hearing is, however, from Hegel’s 
point of view the most ideal of the two, and he conceives the position of the ears itself points to this 


distinction. 


2 it may at least be questioned whether the ground given here of this distinction, or part of it, is 
strictly accurate. It may be said that our sense of sight and hearing are both in contact with the waves 
of the medium, the vibration of which produces the impression we call sound or light. The most 
obvious distinction then appears to be that the natural object is left as it is by hearing and sight. This 
at least holds good as against taste. But at least it may be questioned, I think, whether the sense of 
touch may not be the source of artistic enjoyment, certainly in the case of the blind. And the sense of 
smell at least leaves objects as they are, and some may contend that it is a source of enjoyment of the 
beauty of Nature. Hegel would reply, of course, that no works of human art are enjoyed by such 


means. The main ground is, however, that sight and hearing are the senses closest to intelligence. 


= By Anschauungen Hegel apparently has in mind all the ideas of poetry. We should certainly rather 
have expected the word Vorstellungen, the word used being rather “visible perceptions.” But the three 
words here seem generally to denote the subject-matter of painting, music, and poetry. 


A Lit., “Operative in the artist viewed (i.e., the artist) as the personal energy (Subjektivitdt) which 
creates.” Professor Bosanquet’s translation “‘as a productive state of the person” would appear to 
make “the sensuous side” a subjective state of the artist. But apart from construction, can we speak of 
this as a “‘state’”? It is modified by his energy — but it can hardly be regarded as a part of it. 


2 | find it impossible to fix any one English equivalent to Hegel’s use of the words Einbildungskraft, 
Phantasie, or Vorstellung, in the sense at least that fancy, imagination, or phantasy have been used 
and defined by famous English writers. Generally speaking, I should say that Phantasie, or as it is 
called sometimes “artistic” or “creative” Phantasie, stands for the most intellectual faculty, though 
Vorstellung is also used in much the same sense. But it is impossible to arrive at any clear distinction 
such as was originally made so profoundly by Ruskin between fancy, the instrument of poetical 
talent, the surface gift, and imagination or, as he called it, penetrative imagination, which summarizes 
all the powers of a genius and personality and enters into the heart of the subject-matter by an 
illuminating flash which reveals reality rather than illustrates by means of image. The present passage 
appears to me even more unsatisfactory than the more carefully digested analysis at the end of Part I, 
when Hegel discusses the artist. It not merely ignores the indispensable presence of imagination in 
the pioneers of science, but appears to myself to confuse talent as the natural gift of a man with the 
mode in which it is exercised in presenting ideas in sensuous imagery, or at least makes the former 
depend on the latter. Professor Bosanquet translates Phantasie here by “fancy.” But “fancy” is, in our 
way of looking at it, precisely not the faculty which distinctively belongs to “the great mind and the 


big heart or soul,” though other parts of the description are more applicable. And in short, as I say, to 
fix definite English equivalents to Hegel’s phraseology appears to me impossible. 


= Die Phantasie. 


Z This is, I presume, Hegel’s way of putting the simple fact, that much of the process of artistic 
production is unconscious. One man instinctively draws, or picks up his notes on the piano, another 
cannot. I think Hegel rather refers to this original talent than the much more important one in which 
genius, right into maturity, rides over difficulties without knowing how it does so. Such happy or 
even miraculous effects — such as artists sometimes playfully call them — are obviously in part, if 
only in part, the result of profound artistic experience. He is dealing almost exclusively with the 
natural bias, which makes one man naturally an artist, whether creative or executant, and is absent 
from another. He hardly approaches the question what constitutes the artist of genius as contrasted 
with the man of natural talent. 


2 This confirms the conclusion above. 
D Fiir sich. If merely admired as imitation and nothing more. 


89 Jur Ekelhaftigkeit. “Sickeningly like” is Professor Bosanquet’s closer translation. The expression 
“damnably like” is not unknown. 


817 think with Professor Bosanquet that phantastischen is here not “fantastic” but strictly derived 
from Phantasie in its sense of imagination. “Completely,” of course, as involving no direct imitation 
of Nature. 


Formal, i.e., implying no creative supplement from the artist, purely mechanical. 

83 Tt would be both instructive and interesting to discuss if, and how far, and by virtue of what, that 
distinct type of modern art known as “still life,” such as a few objects of the library, or even a shell or 
two and so on up to more important organic life was excluded from this condemnation. It is quite 


clear that Ruskin would have a good deal to say that would imply important qualification. 


4 Begeisterung. | think this must be the meaning. Inspiration hardly makes sense. It is art that is 
inspired, not those who attend the celebration. 


85 Im Innersten is | think here obviously to be taken with the verb, not with the substantives. 


a Ueberhaupt. 


= The meaning of in diesem Gebiete is, I presume, the actual world. But if so it is simply otiose, and 
I have left it out. 


Be Bestimmung. The translation given appears to be the sense, though we should rather say weaken a 
man from the pursuit of a definite course. Professor Bosanquet, who translates the word “aim”’ a little 
lower down, evades the word here. 


8° Raisonnirende here and raissonnement below have a depreciatory sense — and signify ordinary 


reasoning in the first instance and the methods of the popular secularist in the second. 


°° A sentence omitted by Professor Bosanquet, and it seems to amount to little more than a more 
generalized statement of what has gone before. The end of art both directly and indirectly concerns 
its subject-matter, or rather, as Hegel puts it, the need of the notion or Idea of it carries us to a further 
end beyond the end shared in common by its particular content. 


1 T follow Professor Bosanquet in his translation of the words als Allgemeines fiir sich zu zuerden; 
but I am not sure that the more literal translation is not simply as the words stand, the sense being not 
to be self-conscious of himself (ftir sich) as the universal principle, to be aware of this property, but 
rather as universal principle to become for himself, i.e. “independent of desire.” 


» Finheit — unity to the point of fusion, identity. 

23 Unmittelbaren Befangenheit. “Sunkenness” is Professor Bosanquet’s translation. 

~ Theoretic as a direct transcript of Os@pia, Gewperv. 

= Gesichtspunkte. The various points of view necessary to arrive at such a general conclusion. 

26 Though not entirely confident I am right in accepting the words zu bringen as a repetition of the 


hervorzubringen just before, the alternative of Professor Bosanquet which takes the words wird zu 


bringen seyn as equivalent to gebracht seyn sollte certainly appears to me no direct translation. 


27 «Poets aim at utility and entertainment alike.” 


°8 | think that Hegel in his use of erste here rather refers to the fact of past history than a fact in the 
individual history of nations. “Art is, in the early days of history, the instructress of nations,” gives, I 


think, his meaning. It is the first instructress in the history of nations. 


* | venture to think if Professor Bosanquet’s translation were the right one the German would be ein 
in sich selbst gebrochenes. | do not think in ihm selbst can be a German rendering of “in itself.” But I 
admit the translation is tempting whether Hegel had in his mind the “house divided against itself” or 
not. 


100 Lit., “the spiritual universal,” i.e., the universal substance of its ideal content. 

al Precisely as Ruskin, for example, in his “Modern Painters” condemns both Titian and Tintoret, 
not because they painted the Paradise or the Assunta, to produce fine paintings, or even because they 
did not or did themselves believe in the truth of their subject-matter, but because they did not paint in 


order to make converts, an extraordinary lapse of judgment. 


102 1m besten Sinne des Wortes. 

193 Professor Bosanquet points out in a note on this passage (p. 101) that Sittlichkeit here, which he 
translates, as I have done, “respectability,” is the habit of virtue, without the reflective aspiration after 
goodness as an ideal. Of course there is no depreciation in the use of the term. It is simply the 
morality of ordinary people, who do generally what their neighbours think the right thing. The word 
moralitat and moralisch, which I have only been able to translate by a paraphrase, is the morality of 
the standpoint discussed, which is very much that of Kant or “Duty for duty’s sake” in Bradley’s 
“Ethical Studies.” 

104 That is the contingency of the world of Nature as contrasted with the essential stability of mind or 
spirit. 


= Lit., “To satisfy itself in its real or independent self (ftir sich).” It cannot identify itself with either 


side as its wholly real self made therein explicit. It is neither fish nor fowl. 


16 Bestimmiingen may here be a reference to man’s broadest spiritual characterizations as one of the 
human family, the race, the nation, and so forth, or, as I think, a reference to his vocation, future 
destiny, general welfare. 


197 An und fiir sich Wahre. 


108 Unbefangenen, i.e., the naive outlook of ordinary life. 


109 Professor Bosanquet merely translates are not and are in italic as in the text, which of course, 


except that he adds a comma after are, is a literal translation. But the sense, as I understand it, is that 
the writer says it is not in the sense that these two contradictories do not exist at all (i.e., as relative 
reality), but rather in the sense that in philosophical thought which grasps their essence they are not 
only present but present as reconciled factors of one truth. Professor Bosanquet’s translation appears 
to me to amount to this: that all Hegel maintains is that the sense he means is not that such 
contradictory elements are not reconciled, but in the sense that they are reconciled. Perhaps this is his 
view. But if so, I fail to see the importance of the antithesis, which appears to me between gar nicht 
sind and in Versdhnung sind. Hegel before had expressly said that such contradictory sides were 
reconciled in philosophy, so I do not see why he should so emphatically repeat himself. The comma, 
of course, may be a misprint. 


Ho Begriff. Notion, or concrete Idea of it. 


1) Of that world in its opposition to reason. 


12 Der Mensch als er geht und steht. The man in ordinary conditions — the average man, however, 
rather than the natural man, which carries slightly different associations. 

113 The difference between a material instrument, which is a mere means to an end conceived by the 
craftsman, such as a plough for ploughing, a rake for raking, and a purpose inseparable from the 
organic whole as a mouth for eating, for without life the organism collapses. 


U4 Erir sich. 


2 Tn his history of Aesthetic in Germany Létze disputes this. It seems to some extent a question of 
definition. In Hegel’s view a dead body is not a human body in the full sense, but the corpse of a 
man. A hand separated from the body, whether we call it a hand or not, is no longer, whatever it may 
be, a living member, its essential significance as a hand has disappeared. It was only a hand in its 
coherence as part of a larger whole. It may still for a time preserve the semblance of its life, but it is 
cut off as the withered leaf. These are facts at least that are undeniable, and the objection appears to 
me based on a misunderstanding. A hand is only an und fiir sich human when it is part of a living 
man. What is the organic reality in the complete sense is the man as a whole. The hand is merely the 
extremity of one of his arms. You may call a dead hand a hand if you like. The point is what was 
implied in the fact that you called it a hand at all whether alive or dead. 


U6 That is, by Kant, of course. 


a By Verwicklung 1 understand the general evolution of ideal philosophy which the defects of the 
Kantian Critique stimulated. Professor Bosanquet apparently limits it to a perplexity personal to 
Schiller. I doubt whether the word will bear this. 


U8 That is, the concrete idea of humanity as a collective aggregate. 


12 That is, intelligence as asserted by a society of human beings as public opinion, etc. 


120 Die Ineinsbildun g. 


221 “Grace and Dignity.” 


tee Gesinnungen. “Sentimental views” is probably what is implied. 


123 Alle Sache. 

124 Professor Bosanquet is clearly right in his view that the order of the words here should be 
reversed. The words an und fiir sich are obviously the wider explication of in sick selbst, the 
auxiliary, as not unfrequently in Hegel, being almost equivalent to ndmlich. Whether a misprint or an 
oversight I have translated subject to this correction. 


123] presume the revelation is not merely that of visible shape or even mainly. 


26 nas alles aus sich setzende und auflosende Ich. The three points emphasized by Hegel in Fichte’s 
“Philosophy” are: (a) The Ego is abstract; (6) Everything is a show for it; (c) Its own acts are a 


semblance. 


= Hegel uses the word Eitelkeit and eitle in their double sense of empty-nothingness — futility and 
vain or conceited. This cannot be readily reproduced in English. 


Es Schénseligkeit. Borrowed no doubt from Goethe’s notion of a “fair soul.” 


12° Tike the “vaulting ambition” of Shakespeare which falls on the other side, is tiber sich selbst. 


10 Haltung. Professor Bosanquet translates this “conduct.” I rather think it refers to “bearing, 
demeanour.” They are, as we say, “featureless, flaccid figures.” 


iil Ldppische. 1 am not quite sure what is exactly meant. Professor Bosanquet translates it 
“grotesque.” But the word is a provincial form of Schlaff apparently — loose, flaccid and so childish, 
trifling. 

132 Moment. A phase in an evolutionary, or, as it is here, a dialectical process. A momentary feature 
of it. 


133 This final section is called the Division of the Subject. 


id Subjektivitat. That is, the ideality of consciousness, or thought. 


135 Professor Bosanquet, in his note on this passage, expresses the opinion that Hegel when he writes 
thus is referring “To the self-consciousness of individual human beings as constituting, and reflecting 
on, an ideal unity between them.” This no doubt, as he suggests, does put a somewhat unnatural 
meaning on the word “person” or “subjekt.” No doubt there is a sense in which we can ascribe 
personality to a state, or nation, in the concrete unity of its life. But while admitting that unity such as 
this, which is not sensuous but ideal, can be “effective and actual,” I find it difficult to conclude that 
Hegel did himself hold that the unity of the Divine Being was merely identical with the unity or 
totality of concrete human life as reflected upon by single individuals. How far is human life as a 
whole on this Earth a unity or totality at all? That question has been discussed by Professor Bradley 
and others with very different conclusions. Nay, how far does human existence itself exhaust the 
actually present realization or self-realization of self-conscious Spirit or Intelligence? Whatever 
maybe the wisest answer to such and other questions I can hardly think that Hegel would have 
accepted Professor Bosanquet’s interpretation as completely adequate. 


136 Fackeldistel. “Torch thistle,” a plant of the genus Cereus. 


13 Or, “as mind and in mind.” 


138 That is to say, presents to itself to conscious grasp of itself as such Art-spirit (als ktinstlerischer.) 
13° The two evolutions here alluded to are (i) that of a particular way of regarding Nature, man, and 
God in a particular age and nation such as the Egyptian, Greek, and Christian viewed in express 
relation to art; (11) The several arts — sculpture, music, poetry, etc., each on their own foundation and 
viewed relatively to the former evolution. 

140 The point, of course, is that the different media of the several arts are inherently, and in virtue of 
the fact that we have not here mere matter as opposed to that which is intellectual rather than 


sensuous, but matter in which the notional concept is already essentially present or pregnant (sound 
is, for instance, more ideal than the spatial matter of architecture), adapted to the particular arts in 
which they serve as the medium of expression. 


141 Professor Bosanquet explains these “plastic forms” (Gestaltungs formen) as the various 
modifications of the subject-matter of art (Trans., p. 140 note). I am not quite sure of the meaning 
here intended. It would apparently identify the term with the Gebilde referred to in the third division. 
I should myself rather incline to think that Hegel had mainly in his mind the specific general types, 
that is, the three relations of the Idea itself to its external configuration, viewed as a historical 
evolution, which Hegel calls symbolic, classical, and romantic. Perhaps this is what Professor 
Bosanquet means. But in that case it does not appear to me so much the subject-matter as the generic 
forms in the shaping of that matter. 


122 Das wahrhaft Innere. That is, the inward of the truth of conscious life. 


143 Means apparently the notion in its absolute sense. 


14 Because it represents spirit as independent of an appropriate bodily form. 


143 What appears to be denoted by Geistigkeit is the generic term of intelligence — that activity of 
conscious life which does not necessarily make us think of a single individual — the common nature 


of all spirit. 


ie By Innerlichkeit, which might also be rendered as pure ideality, what is signified is that in a 
mental state there are no parts outside of each other. 


= Subjekt, i.e., the individual Ego of self-consciousness. 
148 Das subjective Innere, lit., the subjective inner state. 


* Geistigkeit. Professor Bosanquet translates it here “intellectual being.” 

150 The distinction between a percipient and an external object falls away. The content displayed is 
part of the soul-life itself. 

12! Professor Bosanquet apparently assumes a negative has slipped out. But the text probably is 


correct in the rather awkward form in which it stands. 


132 Thus poetry is primarily a romantic art, but in the Epic it is affiliated with the objective character 


of classical art, or we may say that there is a romantic and classical type of architecture, though the 
art is primarily symbolic. 


153 Gestalt. Plastic power is perhaps a better translation. 


154 He means that in architecture the building is merely a shrine or environment of the image of the 
god. 

138 Infinite, of course, in the concrete sense of rounded in itself, as the circle, or, still more, the living 
organism. 


ie Lit., “which is not also that of the spiritual sphere.” 


1 That is, an object limited only in space. 

as Subjektivitat. The particularization in romantic art implies the presence of an ideal element 
imported by the soul of the artist, which appeals directly to the soul in its emotional life. Compare a 
picture by an Italian master with a Greek statue. 


12 Tit, “A multiplicity of isolated examples of inwardness.” 


160 That is, in the life shared by all as one community actuated by a common purpose. 


161 As in sculpture. 

162 Professor Bosanquet’s note is here (Trans., p. 166) “Posited or laid down to be ideal. This almost 
is equal to made fo be in the sense of not being. In other words musical sound is “ideal” as existing, 
qua work of art, in memory only, the moment in which it is actually heard being fugitive. A picture is 
equally so in respect of the third dimension, which has to be read into it. Poetry is almost wholly 
ideal, uses hardly any sensuous element, and appeals almost wholly to what exists in the mind.” 

ue By particularization is meant the variety in the material of colours, musical tones, and ideas, 
which latter are really quite as much the medium of poetry as written language. The sensuous 
medium is here an abstract sign and, as Hegel would contend, nothing more than this. 


ied Reference, of course, to Hegel’s unfortunate acceptance of Goethe’s theory of colour. 


165 The colour of art is not merely ideal as applied to only two dimensions of space, but also is 


“subjective” in the artistic treatment of it under a definite “scheme.” It is not clear whether Hegel 
alludes also to this; apparently not, though it is the most important feature. In fact, even assuming his 
theory of light to be correct, it is difficult entirely to follow his distinction between the appearance of 
colour on a flat or a round surface. As natural colour the one would be as ideal as the other. Only 
regarded as a composition would painting present distinction. 

166 Tt is obvious that the reference here is mainly to an intentional appeal to the human soul through 
the content of the composition. But the appeal may also be made through the technique and artistic 
treatment of the medium itself. 


16] The parts of a chord are not in space, but are ideally cognized. Hegel describes this by saying that 
music idealizes space and concentrates it to a point. It would perhaps be more intelligible to say that 
it transmutes the positive effects of a material substance in motion into the positive and more ideal 
condition of time. The point which is continually negated is at least gud music the point, or rather, 
moment, of a temporal process. 

— By the indifferent externality of space is signified the fact that the parts of space, though external 
to each other, are not qualitatively distinguishable. 


19 Succession in time is “more ideal” than coexistence in space because it exists only as continuity 
in a conscious subject. 

10 Painting no doubt introduces ideal elements into the artistic composition of colour, but the colour 
still remains the appearance of a material thing or superficies. 

111 That is to say, music or harmony is based on a solid conformity to law on the part of its tones in 


their conjunction and succession, their structure and resolution. 


122 Asin painting. 

13 The views here propounded suggest considerable criticism. It appears to me that the stress here 
laid upon the intelligible content of poetry as contrasted with the sensuous qualities of its form as 
modulated speech is certainly untenable. What we call the music of verse may unquestionably be 
most intimately associated with the ideal content expressed; but apart from the artistic collocation of 
language as sound no less than symbol we certainly do not get the art of poetry. Even where Hegel 
deals directly with rhythm and rhyme in the body of the treatise I think it is clear he underrates all 
that is implied in the difference between the musical expression of poetry as contrasted even with the 


sonorous language of mere prose. A further question upon which more doubt is permissible is how 
far the actual script in written or printed letters is not entitled to be regarded as at least in part the 
sensuous medium. No doubt the poem is not dependent upon it as a painting is upon colour, or the 
canvas which supports it, for it may be recited. But at least it is practically dependent upon it for its 
preservation. The point may very possibly appear, however, as nugatory or entirely unimportant, 
beside the question whether the medium of the art is not really imaginative idea rather than articulate 


speech. 


174 Absolute Formen. Adequate in the sense of being unconditionally so. 


FIRST PART 


THE IDEA OF FINE ART, OR THE IDEAL 


“’QG)- 


I. THE POSITION OF ART RELATIVELY TO FINITE REALITY, 
RELIGION, AND PHILOSOPHY 


The conclusion of the introduction brings within sight the more methodical 
exposition of our subject. It will in the first place be useful as a point of 
departure for a true philosophy of the beautiful to sum up shortly the 
position of Fine Art in its general relation to the Real, no less than to 
emphasize the salient features which distinguish the philosophy of Fine Art 
from other philosophical inquiries. 

(a) With this object in view we will first enumerate the diverse attempts 
which have been made to apprehend the beautiful in thought, placing each 
in the order which will best assist a critical verdict. We have already 
contributed something to this in our introduction. And, moreover, we may 
add that the mere inquiry what others have contributed either nightly or 
wrongly to our subject, at least with the hope of ascertaining something 
really instructive to an exposition which claims to be wholly scientific, will 
not assist us much. So far from this being so we must preface our remarks 
with the admission that, in the opinion of many, the beautiful, for the very 
reason that it is the beautiful, does not admit of such intellectual 
apprehension, is, in short, no object intelligible to human thought. To such a 
thesis we must for the present — in our response to those who at this time 
of day contend that all Truth is ultimately incomprehensible, and only the 
finiteness of the phenomenal and the contingent matters of temporal 
existence is within our mental grasp — reply that it is precisely Truth, and 


Truth alone, which is to be thus comprehended, and for this reason that it 
possesses the absolute notion, or, more succinctly, the Idea for its basic 
support. Now beauty is no other than a particular determination under 
which the True is expressed and revealed to us; and it lies open to the fullest 
comprehension of thought in so far as such can equip it with the armoury of 
the concrete notion. It is quite true that no idea has suffered more severely 
in our own time from misconceptions than this which we call the notion in 
its fullest explication. One is only too often misunderstood to mean a 
determination which is abstract and one sided, or at least a conception of the 
analytical understanding. As thus understood neither the totality of Truth 
nor the idea of beauty as a concrete whole can be brought home to a 
thinking consciousness. But the idea of beauty, as we have already 
observed, and shall seek to make more intelligible as we proceed, is no such 
abstraction of the mind: rather it may be defined as the absolute notion in its 
self-evolved concreteness, or still more specifically defined, the absolute 
Idea. 

(5) And, further, we cannot more succinctly define the absolute Idea, in 
the above use of the expression, than by saying it is mind (Spirit): and we 
may add that the mind thus referred to is not mind regarded as finite, that is, 
subject to the conditions and limitations of sense-perception, but the 
universal and absolute Intelligence*®, which, out of its own free activity, 
determines Truth in the profoundest signification of the term. To the 
ordinary consciousness of everyday life the object of perception, no doubt, 
breaks away from mind, as though our thought stood in opposition to 
Nature, which receives from us a validity equal at least to the consciousness 
which perceives it. But in this way of looking at Nature and the conscious 
subject as two neighbours set over against one another in territories equally 
self-subsistent it is only the finite and limited mind, not that which it is as 
an infinite substance and in its notional truth, which is apprehended. Nature 


is not thus to be set over against absolute Mind, either as conjoint with a 
sphere of the Real of equal worth, or as an independent boundary thereto. 
Rather the aspect which Nature appears to hold in this respect is that which 
mind or spirit itself sets up, and of which it becomes the product as a Nature 
in which limit and boundary are themselves determining constituents. In 
fact, Mind in its absolute or infinite substance can only be apprehended as 
this free activity, which is manifested in self-development through 
differentiation. This object, this other, through which such differentiation 
proceeds, is regarded in such opposition as Nature, but as the object of 
intelligence it 1s quite as much indebted to Mind for the free gift and fulness 
of its own essential substance. We must therefore conceive Nature as herself 
containing in potency the absolute Idea. She is that Idea in apparent shape, 
which mind, in its synthetic power, posits as the object opposed to itself. 
She is so far a product, a creation. The truth of Nature therefore is simply 
the determination by mind of its own substance, its ideality and power of 
determination, through a process which no doubt begins with a separation 
of itself into two factors which apparently negate each other, but which, by 
the very activity of such negation and separation, passes beyond the 
contradiction it implies to a unity which heals the fracture. Instead of 
finding our-elves opposed to a limit and a barrier we have a totality in 
which the parts which opposed each other are fused together by the free 
universality of mind. This ideality, in other words this infinite power of 
determination“, is that which constitutes the profound notion of Mind’s 
subjectivity. As subjectivity mind is, in the first instance, merely Nature, 
Mind, or Spirit that is not explicitly unfolded, mind which has not arrived at 
the grasp of its true notion. Nature is here set up in opposition to Mind, not 
as an object which itself has created, but as one whose limits it fails to 
overcome, an object, moreover, which, as assumed to be already subsisting 


in independence, Mind remains alongside of in the internal seclusion of 


knowledge and volition, and is only able to constitute the other side of 
Nature. The finiteness of scientific theory, no less than that of practical life, 
is to be, found in this limited mode of consciousness, where intelligence is 
restricted to the use of finite categories and the formal “ought” in the 
realization of ethical perfection. We find here, as we have pointed out was 
the case with Nature, that the phenomenal is not adequate to the essential 
truth of that which appears; what we receive is still the confusing medley of 
abilities, passions, intentions, opinions, and talents, which no sooner make 
themselves felt than they are displaced, working at cross purposes as often 
against as on the side of each other, in a strife between volition, opinion, 
and reflection, which brings to the surface every phase of fortuitous 
experience in all its confusing variety. It is the standpoint of the entirely 
finite, temporal, contradictory, and for that reason transitory, unsatisfied, 
and unreconciled spirit. For the satisfactions which obtain in such a 
consciousness, through the finiteness which inseparably clings to its entire 
outlook, itself so limited and confused, are of a purely relative and isolated 
validity. It is inevitable that consciousness, volition, and thought should 
make an effort to rise above this condition and seek for the universality, 
unity, and satisfaction which it eventually finds in the infinite substance of 
Spirit and its Truth. This unity and satisfaction, to which mind is carried 
forward by the impulse of its own ideal activity, transmuting the raw 
material of its finite conditions, constitutes the first revelation of that which 
the world of appearances is under a more notional grasp of it. Mind grasps 
its finiteness as the negation of its own essential substance, and is aware of 
its infinity. And this essential truth of the finite mind is the absolute Mind or 
Spirit. In this form of self-consciousness mind is merely actualized as 
absolute negativity. The element of finitude which it confronts is 
apprehended as such and annulled. In this, the highest sphere of its activity, 
mind becomes the object of volition. The Absolute itself becomes the object 


of mind. Spirit, as self-consciousness, differentiates itself as the knowing 
subject from the absolute Spirit as the object of knowledge. Mind in this 
latter sense, in contradistinction from mind which has not overcome the 
conditions of finite perception, may therefore be defined as a finite mind in 
possession of the principle of differentiation from its true object. In the 
higher and more speculative consideration of truth, however, it is the 
absolute mind itself, which, in order to unfold explicitly the knowledge of 
itself, essentially becomes a principle of differentiation to itself, and thereby 
posits the finitude of mind, within which it becomes for itself absolute 
object of the knowledge of itself. It is now absolute mind within the ideal 
community“ which belongs to it, the actual Absolute of itself in the form 
of Mind and knowledge. 

This is, in fact, the starting-point of the Philosophy of Fine Art. For the 
idea of Fine Art is neither the /ogical Idea, absolute Thought, that 1s, which 
develops itself in the medium of its freest activity, nor is it the Idea of 
Nature apprehended under more finite categories. Its province is rather that 
of Mind untrammelled by either the judgments or the actions of the finite 
spirit. 

(c) The realm of Fine Art is the realm of absolute Spirit. We can but 
briefly indicate the reason why this is so. A fully philosophical proof 
belongs rather to treatises which immediately deal with those questions of 
philosophy we have noticed already, by which we mean those which treat of 
Logic, whose content, as above explained, is that of the absolute Idea, or the 
philosophy of Nature, or lastly, the philosophy of Mind in its determinate 
spheres of finitude. For in these sciences the object is to show not merely 
how the logical Idea presupposes the objective particularity of Nature as a 
vehicle to its determinate existence, but also how it is capable of passing 
from such externality to mind, and, finally, of freeing itself from all the 


finitude that clings to it and of attaining to Spirit in its eternal concreteness 
and truth. 

From such a point of view, which is also applicable to art when regarded 
in all the fulness of worth it in truth implies, we are justified in associating 
it with the self-same province which belongs to religion and speculative 
philosophy. In every direction in which Mind or Spirit becomes identical 
with the absolute Mind it frees itself from the restricting limits of its 
positive existence, and, while liberating itself from the contingent relations, 
which pertain to it in its temporal existence, and the finite content of its 
objects and interests, is made aware of and discloses the entire wealth of 
reality it contains. 

It may be of service here to expand more completely the position which 
Art thus occupies in its relation respectively to the life of Nature and Spirit. 

A survey of the entire field of human existence presents to the ordinary 
consciousness of mankind the widest variety of interests and means of 
satisfaction. There is, in the first instance, the complex system of purely 
physical necessities, to the satisfaction of which the whole economy of 
industrial enterprise, through all its complicated tissue of commerce, 
merchandize, and technical crafts, is actively pursued. If we raise the level 
of our review to a more spiritual range, we are confronted with the world 
where rights are established and enforced, the world of legislative 
enactment, family life, division of social classes, in a word, the concrete 
living organism of the State. And more than this, there is the religious want, 
which asserts itself in the hearts of particular men and women, and finds its 
satisfaction in the life of a church. Finally, there is the many-sided and 
intricately specialized activity of scientific research, the organized effort to 
integrate all knowledge, and the comprehension which that knowledge 
implies, in one all-embracing system. Within this latter are comprised the 
activities of the fine arts, the interest, that is to say, in beauty, and which 


derives its spiritual nutriment in the realization of that beauty in plastic 
shapes. 

(d) The question becomes inevitable how far a spiritual want of this kind 
is bound up as a necessary element in the life of man and his world-history. 
In the first instance these two spheres’ appear simply as immediate factors 
of our entire survey. It is, however, the requirement of philosophy to probe 
more deeply into that which binds them as essential and necessarily 
interacting constituents of one organic whole. For on closer inspection it 
will be found that they do not stand in relation to one another on the mere 
basis of utility; rather we shall discover that only through the one we shall 
fully comprehend the other. In other words, the one circle overlaps the 
other, in the sense that the higher forms of its activity are found to be a part 
of the other; and that which is of less value in its own province is lifted into 
a finer atmosphere; and what had failed to free itself from its original 
bounds is now enlarged to liberty through the profounder satisfaction it 
receives in the widening of the range of its interests‘. And it is this which 
makes clear the necessity of the ideal bond. 

We will recall now for a moment the analysis we established of the 
notion of the beautiful and that of art generally. Two opposed aspects come 
under notice. In the first place we have a content, an end, a significance; 
and in addition to that we get the artistic expression of the same, the 
appearance and realization of such content; and, thirdly, these two aspects 
of the artistic product so pass into each other that the rationality or 
particularity is nothing short of the expression of the artistic purpose, 
nothing more or less is given us than the essential expression of the entire 
content. What we designate as content, “significance,” is just this simplicity 
of idea, the work of art resolved into its simplest yet most comprehensive 
determinants, as it exists for mind in contrast with the actual work executed. 


As an example we may summarize the content of a book from a few words 


or sentences the book contains, and nothing may be necessary to expound 
the content of that book sufficiently in its general import. This simple idea, 
the thesis or main problem of our book, which forms the fundamental basis 
on which the entire structure is built, 1s the abstract significance. It 1s only 
the detailed exposition which gives us the concrete totality. 

Both sides, however, of this opposition do not stand in an indifferent or 
purely external relation one to the other, as, for instance, is the case when 
we contrast with it the particular content of an abstract mathematical figure, 
such as a triangle or an ellipse, to which the external particularity of its size 
or figure is related without affecting its significance. Rather in the former 
case we shall find that the content of its form, taken in abstraction in itself, 
possesses a determinate impulse in the direction of realization and thereby 
concreteness. There is in it essentially the “should” of purpose. However 
strongly form is here posited in independence, we are unable to rest 
satisfied with such abstraction, and ask for something more. This 1s at first 
apprehended merely as an unsatisfied want, a desire in the conscious 
subject, which strives to annul itself and secure satisfaction. From such a 
standpoint all we can say is that the content is purely self-contained, or 
subjective, over against which the objective other-than-itself is placed in 
Opposition in such a way as to emphasize the desire to make the subjective 
content objective. Such a conflict between the subjective content and the 
objective, reality which confronts it, no less than the mere impulse to 
transcend the opposition, is a universal characteristic of the determination 
of all self-conscious life’. Even that aspect of human life which we call 
physical, and still more that world of man’s spiritual aims and interests 
depends on this necessity to carry forward that which is at first purely 
subjective and ideal into the objective world, that a fuller satisfaction in its 
essential substance may be realized. But so long as the content of aims and 
interests is merely and at first apprehended in the one-sided form of 


subjective consciousness, and that one-sidedness is apprehended as a mere 
limit, this loss makes itself simply felt as unrest or pain. It 1s a negative 
something which is bound to resolve itself as such negativity, and, in order 
to remove the sense of defect, exerts an impulse to transcend the barrier 
itself, already an object of consciousness and thought. And, moreover, this 
transcendency does not merely amount to this, that the objective “other” 
ceases to be an opposed factor to the general subjective consciousness: 
rather in the more determinate connection, this defect of subjective thought 
is itself and within itself a defect and negation which involves an impulse to 
negate and pass beyond. In other words the conscious subject is implicitly 
and according to its essential notion the complete whole, that is, not 
merely what is inward, but the realization no less of that which is inward or 
ideal in and through what is without. If we assume that it exists only 
abstractly in one form we have to face the contradiction that whereas it is, 
according to its concrete notion the whole, yet according to its mode of 
existence it remains merely one side of that totality. It is only through the 
entire resolution of such a contradiction that life becomes affirmative. To 
pass through each phase of this opposition, contradiction and its final 
abrogation is the higher and legitimate demand of conscious life. That 
which remains always affirmative, is, and remains, without life. Life is built 
upon negation and pain. It is only by crushing out such contradictions in the 
crucible of fuller life and knowledge that it remains in its affirmative 
substance. If it anchor wholly on contradiction without such a possibility of 
resolution it must be infallibly wrecked thereon. 

Such, then, is the nature of these determinations of thought regarded in 
their abstraction to which it was necessary to draw attention at the present 
Stage. 

The most exalted content which lies within the grasp of self-conscious 
life may be concisely called freedom. Freedom is the highest determination 


of Spirit. In its formal aspect freedom, in its first instance, consists in this, 
that the subject thereof ceases to find a limit or barrier in the material which 
is set over against it; this is no longer an element foreign to it, but one in 
which it finds itself again. Even under this formal definition of it all 
necessity and misfortune disappears; the individual consciousness is 
reconciled with the world, finds satisfaction in such reconciliation, and all 
opposition and contradiction is thereby dissolved. 

But over and above this, on closer inspection, we find that it is 
universally the rational — that is to say ethical relations in practical life, 
truth in thought — which constitutes the content of freedom. But, 
furthermore, inasmuch as freedom itself is in the first instance only 
subjective, not wholly carried into effect, there must remain for the 
individual an element of unfreedom, a somewhat purely objective opposed 
to it as a necessity of Nature; and it is accompanied likewise with the 
demand to secure a reconciliation of this opposition. From the reverse point 
of view a similar contradiction is apparent in the internal domain of the 
subjective consciousness itself. We have, on the one hand, that which is 
universal and self-subsistent in its own right, in other words the universal 
dictates or principles of justice, goodness, and truth. On the other there are 
the various impulses of mankind, all the emotions, preferences, and 
passions which exercise their power over the heart of each man and woman 
individually. This opposition no less than the other excites conflict and 
contradiction, and in this strife man becomes subject to every conceivable 
longing, the profoundest grief, and, in a word, to every kind of worry and 
discontent. It is the prerogative of the spiritual life of mankind to be a veil 
severed and broken asunder, tossed as it must be on the waves of 
contradiction. The animal creation lives at peace with itself and its 
environment. Man is unable to find a complete refuge in that which is 
exclusively inward, the soul as such, pure thought, in the world of legal 


obligation and its universality. He is dependent also upon his sensuous 
existence, his emotions, and all that appeals to his heart and soul. It is the 
part of philosophy to give expression to this contradiction in thought, as it 
extends throughout its all-embracing compass, and to overcome the same 
with a reconciliation equally comprehensive. 

In the immediacy of everyday life, however, man seeks to secure an 
immediate satisfaction. Perhaps the most obvious example of such a 
resolution is to be found in the domain of animal wants and _ their 
satisfaction. 

The states of hunger, thirst, fatigue on the one hand, and feeding, 
drinking, sleep on the other, with all such similar states, illustrate the 
contradictions and resolutions to which we here refer. 

In this sphere of human existence, which is fundamentally the same as 
purely animal life, the content of such satisfaction is, however, of a finite 
and limited range. Such satiety carries with it no permanence, but moves 
forward without rest to a renewed sense of want. Men eat, drink, and sleep, 
and on the morrow are as hungry and weary as before. Man is compelled, 
therefore, to strive for a freedom more lasting in that element of the spiritual 
life which he appropriates in knowledge and volition, the sciences and his 
social activities. The ignorant man is unfree because he faces a world which 
is foreign to himself, a world which tosses hither and thither aimlessly, to 
which he is joined as an appendage, unable to unite that foreign world to 
itself, and to feel itself at home there as in its own demesne. The merest 
impulse of curiosity, the awakening of the love of knowledge, the lowest 
phase of animate unrest, and the highest grasp of philosophical insight are 
ultimately derived from the same source, namely, the desire to overcome 
every condition that is unfavourable to freedom, and to bring the world of 
everyday life, and that of the subject which reflects upon it, into one 


harmonious unity. If we consider the world of action the result is the same; 


freedom in human action is the attempt to make positive or real the reason 
of the Will. Reason is realized by voluntary action through the life of the 
State. In a State that 1s differentiated through itself on any rational principle, 
all the laws and social institutions which belong to it are simply a 
realization of freedom according to their own essential determinants. This 
being so, the reason that belongs to any citizen discovers in such institutions 
its own essential life: and, so long as such is not in revolt from those laws, 
proceeds with them as with its own kith and kin rather than a foreign 
adversary. We not infrequently find licence identified with freedom. But the 
freedom of licence is irrational; it depends upon a choice and self- 
determination which has nothing to do with a rational will, but is rather the 
product of accidental impulses and their dependence on the world of sense 
and physical Nature. 

We may conclude, then, that the physical needs of man, no less than his 
knowledge and power of volition, receive in fact, each in its own sphere, a 
satisfaction in the world, and deliberately break up the contradiction 
between the subjective and objective, that is to say, between the freedom of 
consciousness and the external necessity of things with which it is 
confronted. The content, however, of such a freedom and the satisfaction 
which is therein experienced is still subject to limitations, and for this 
reason both still retain an element of finitude. And wherever we find such 
an element supervening it is inevitable that the original contradiction should 
again reassert itself, and the self-satisfaction only maintain a relative 
significance. For example, in the sphere of jurisprudence and its realization 
in the State it is true enough that the rationality of each citizen, his will and 
his freedom are recognized; he is a person and as such is respected; he is the 
owner of property, and if that property is in danger the courts of law reassert 
his rights in their integrity. This recognition, however, and the freedom it 
establishes are confined to single relations and isolated objects, such as a 


particular house, a sum of money, some particular right or law, in fine some 
particular transaction in the practical world. What the consciousness has at 
any one time before it are particular things, which no doubt are related to 
one another, and in fact form a nucleus of such relations; but, on the other 
hand, they are appropriate to categories of purely relative validity, are 
subject to various conditions of tenure, which make the satisfaction only 
immediately experienced when their predominance is reasserted, or at any 
rate fail to establish any degree of permanence. And further than this the life 
of the State in its organic entirety, as a related whole of monarch, 
government, courts of justice, military control, and general grouping of all 
the various societies which compose it, no less than the obligations and 
duties which such arrangements presuppose, the aims and satisfaction to 
which they are directed, the entire scope of its civic and commercial 
activities already referred to, in one word the complete organism of a 
nation’s life, is indeed in a genuine State complete in itself, and in a sense 
rounded off as a real totality. At the same time we must observe that the 
fundamental principle, for the realization of which the State exists, and 
wherein the individual man finds his satisfaction as a citizen, 1s, despite all 
the variety of that life, all the manifold differentiation of class within itself 
and as related to the world without, still a whole that is one-sided and in a 
real sense abstract. It is only the rational freedom of the wil] made explicit 
in a particular totality. It is, in short, only the national life, and further the 
life of a particular nation; a life, moreover, in which freedom is realized in 
a particular sphere of existence as individualized reality. And on this 
account it is that we are necessarily conscious, that rights and obligations in 
the mere bounds of civic existence, on the plane, that is to say, of merely 
this world’s or temporal existence, do not discover the absolute satisfaction 
we are seeking. We require as rational beings a higher realization of their 
objective truth as private individuals, a fuller sanction of their imperative 


validity than they themselves, in such a sphere, can offer us. What mankind, 
pressed on all sides by the boundaries of his purely terrestrial life, in fact 
requires is that region of more essential reality, in which every opposition 
and contradiction is overcome, and freedom can finally claim to be wholly 
at peace with itself. And this is, of course, nothing other than absolute Truth 
itself, no merely relative truth. In the Truth, according to its highest notion, 
all must be brought home to one unity. In it there can be no more opposition 
between freedom and necessity, Spirit and Nature, knowledge and the 
object of knowledge, law and impulse, between whatever form, in fact, the 
opposition of these contradictory phenomena of human experience may 
assume. 

It is in virtue of such truth that proof is possible that neither a freedom 
which is essentially subjective and disparate from every element of 
necessity is true in the absolute sense; nor, on the other hand, is it 
admissible to predicate truth of a necessity conceived in absolute isolation 
from consciousness. Our ordinary conscious life fails to overcome this 
contradiction, and either plunges desperately into the same, or thrusts it on 
one side and makes its escape from it in some other way. Philosophy will, 
however, so address itself to the two determinating factors of the 
contradiction as to show that they are apprehended as isolate from each 
other in abstraction, not according to their concrete notion; and by the grasp 
of this latter it will demonstrate the one-sidedness in its relative character, 
placing these opposing aspects in the fuller union and harmony which is 
truth. It is the function of philosophy to grasp and formulate this notion of 
truth. Unquestionably philosophy recognizes the concrete notion 
throughout; and it is in virtue of this that it is Thought with full grasp of 
truth. But what we call the notion is something other than this, truth, that is, 
in its essential verity together with the existence which is either adequate to 
it or is not so. In all finite reality the determinations, which are essential to 


ideal truth, appear separable from each other, dividing the veil of that which 
in its absolute Truth is a complete totality. Take the case of a living being. 
Under such finite categories we are forced to regard it as a subject in 
opposition to the inorganic Nature which environs it. Both the points of 
view are no doubt present in the notion, but they are there reconciled. Finite 
existence, however, thrusts them apart. It is, in short, an existence or reality 
which is unequal to the unity of the notion. We may therefore say that the 
notion is valid in every sphere of actuality. At the same time the main point 
to be determined is whether the notion in its ideal concreteness 1s actually 
completed in the particular unity presented, wherein the two aspects posited 
in opposition persist in no ultimate self-subsistence and coherence over 
against each other, but are rather ideal phases which tend to pass into a 
higher unity which cancels such opposition. And the reality of this highest 
mode of union is only reached when we enter the sphere of truth, freedom, 
and the satisfaction which they create. The higher life which belongs to this 
sphere, this supreme enjoyment of truth, which as feeling is called 
“blessedness,” and as conscious thought “contemplation,” we may describe 
generically as the life known to religion. For religion is just this universal 
domain", in virtue of which the one concrete totality of the World comes to 
each man in union with himself, as his essential substance, while it remains 
no less for consciousness the essential truth of Nature. And it is this 
profounder truth of the Real which alone proves itself invincible over all 
that is merely particular and finite, being as it is the one absolute harmony 
wherein all that is otherwise discordant and opposed is finally resolved. 
Now it is through its direct concern in the true, regarded as the absolute 
object of consciousness, that Art belongs to the supreme sphere of Spirit, 
and it is to be placed, in respect to its content, if in a more specific sense, on 
the same basis as religion and philosophy. I connect these two last for the 
reason that philosophy has no other object than God. In its substance it is in 


fact rational theology, and in its service of the truth a continual service of 
God. 

(e) Accepting, then, this fundamental similarity of content these three 
spheres of absolute Spirit only differ in the forms under which they present 
their object, that is, the Absolute, to human consciousness. The differences 
which are perceptible in these modes of presentment are due to the notion 
of the absolute Spirit (Mind) itself. Spirit, in its truth, is essential substance 
brought home to itself. It is, therefore, no essence which lies outside and in 
abstract relation to objectivity, but rather is, within the compass of that 
objectivity, the re-collected presence*® of the substance of all objects within 
finite spirit. It is the finite which grasps its own essential universality, and, 
in doing so, grasps essential Being in the absolute sense. The first mode of 
this comprehension is an immediate one, that is to say, it is a sensuous 
cognition, a cognition in the form and semblance of the object of sense- 
perception, in which the Absolute is presented directly to the 
understanding° and feeling. The second form is that of the conceptive or 
imaginative consciousness. Last of all, we have the free thought of absolute 
Spirit. The form of sensuous perception is appropriate to art in the sense 
that it is art which presents truth to consciousness in its sensuous 
semblance; but it is a semblance which, under the mode of its appearance, 
possesses a higher and profounder meaning and significance, although it is 
not its function to render the universality of the notion wholly intelligible 
through the medium of sense. It is indeed rather the unity to which art 
attains with that of the particular appearance which constitutes the essence 
of the beautiful, the essence of the artistic product. This union is perfected 
in art not entirely through sensuous objectification, but also through the 
medium of imaginative conception. This is exceptionally so in the art of 
poetry. At the same time, even in this, the most intellectual or ideal art, the 


union between significance and the individual mode of its presentation is 


present with the same, although it is displayed to the imaginative 
consciousness, and every part of its content is conceived in its immediacy 
and visualized for the imagination. And generally we must accept the fact 
that art, possessing as it does truth or Spirit for its object, is unable to 
reproduce the same by merely copying particular objects of Nature, such as 
the sun, moon, earth, and stars. Such are, no doubt, objects of sensuous 
perception; but, simply as such, they are isolated and can offer no reflection 
of what is spiritual. In thus attributing to art this absolute significance as a 
manifestation of Spirit we have expressly set on one side the conception of 
art which finds its content of too various a nature, or too much occupied 
with interests foreign to it, to merit such a view. And at the other extreme 
religion, no doubt, frequently summons art to her service, in order to bring 
the truths of religion more near to the emotion, or to clothe the same in 
imaginative form. In both cases unquestionably art is rendering a service to 
a province not, in strictness, its own. At the same time where art is found in 
most exalted perfection, in that case no doubt it unfolds in plastic guise the 
mode of exposition most adequate and essentially necessary to the content 
of the truth accepted. Among the Greeks, for example, Art was the highest 
medium under which the community conceived its gods, and became 
conscious of truth. For this reason we may justly say that the poets and 
artists of Greece created the gods of their people. In other words, they 
defined for the imagination of their people the active life and energy of the 
Divine Presence, giving Them the definite content of a religion. And this 
statement must not merely be taken to imply that all Greek artists did was to 
clothe in imagery or embellish with the beauty of poesy vague conceptions 
and hearsays which, as general religious maxims or isolated determinations 
of conscious life, were already present before the era of such poetic 
creations. The truth of this artistic production is rather to be found in this, 
that art and poetry were the exclusive forms in which these creative artists 


could bring to life and expression the ideas which fermented in themselves. 
In other phases of that consciousness, where we find the content less 
completely represented by the plastic imagery of art, the scope of Art as the 
handmaid of religion is of less importance. 

We have thus indicated what was, at any rate, once the true position of 
Art in its relation to the highest interests of man’s spiritual life. 

But inasmuch as art is preceded in Nature and the finite processes of life 
by a kind of antenatal history, so too there is a history that follows its 
culmination, which in other terms passes over and beyond its purely 
conceptive or plastic grasp of the Infinite. For art carries in the notion that 
gives it life a limit; and it is from this boundary that the human 
consciousness passes beyond into forms more adequate to its spiritual 
import. It is this inherent shortness of the mark that fixes the subordinate 
position we are only too ready to assign to art in our daily life nowadays. 
For us European art is no longer the highest means in which the actuality of 
truth is possessed. Speaking generally, thought has long ago pronounced a 
verdict upon art when it defined it as the portrayal of the Divine by concepts 
which appeal to sense-perception. This was the judgment passed on it by 
the Jews and the followers of Mohammed. Nay, we find it present among 
the Greeks themselves, as the strong opposition of Plato and Homer and 
Hesiod to the popular conception of the gods proves clearly. There is a 
period in the education of every civilized nation, when art becomes a sign- 
post, as it were, to that which stands beyond her border. The evolution of 
Christendom is itself an illustration. The historical features of that religion, 
the resurrection of Christ, His life and death, have doubtless offered to the 
art of painting a mighty field on which to exercise its imaginative bounty; 
and the Church has either surrounded such art with its magnificent 
protection, or suffered it simply to work on unheeded. But as the love of 
knowledge and scientific research, and yet more the felt want of a more 


intimate and personal spirituality necessitated the Reformation, the religious 
imagination was called away from the sensuous medium which enwrapped 
it, and centred once for all upon the inward spirituality of emotional life and 
conscious thought. In this way there grew up, so to speak, that posterior 
twilight of Art’s history I referred to, where the want has found a dwelling 
in man to rest satisfied alone with the pure medium of the soul as the 
ultimate form of truth. In the earliest beginnings of art we shall find mystery 
still present, a secret strain and longing which persists because Art’s 
imaginative powers are unable to envisage to sense the complete truth of its 
content. When once, however, the mind of man has succeeded in endowing 
such content with perfect outward shape in art, it is driven inevitably away 
from this objective realization to its own free spiritual activity as from 
something repellent to it. A period such as this is our own. We may, indeed, 
express the hope that art will rise to yet higher grades of technical 
perfection; but in any case Art in its specific form has ceased to meet the 
highest requirements of spiritual life. We may still wonder at the unrivalled 
excellence of the statues of the gods of Hellas, and imagine that God the 
Father, Christ, and the Virgin Mary have received ideal representation at the 
hands of more recent painters. But it is of no use. Our knees no longer bow 
to them. 

The sphere of conscious life nearest to that of art is that of religion. The 
form which belongs to the religious consciousness is that of the imaginative 
concept. The Absolute is here removed from the externality of artistic 
production, and received in a more spiritual way by the imagination, so that 
the heart and emotions, the inner life of the individual that is to say, become 
its vehicle. This progress in spiritual insight from art to religion may be 
further defined by the statement that art is only one aspect of the religious 
consciousness. In other words, when a work of art objectifies the truth or 
mind for sense-perfection, and apprehends this form of the Absolute as the 


one appropriate to its vision, religion blends with the same the devotional 
attitude that flows from the inner life confronted with the absolute reality as 
thus presented. Devotion is a type of emotional existence which is, strictly 
speaking, outside the province of art. It originates in the fact that the 
individual suffers that object which art has rendered visible to sense to 
penetrate the arcana of his emotional life, and so completely identifies 
himself with it that this inward presence, which the imagination and the 
inherent might of feeling has rendered possible, becomes an essential phase 
in the manifestation of absolute reality. Devotion is this cultus of the 
community in its purest, most intimate, and subjective form; a culture, in 
which the principle of objectivity is at the same time consumed and 
absorbed, and the content thereof is transmuted without such objectivity 
into the possession of heart and soul. 

The third and last form or phase in the evolution of absolute mind (spirit) 
is philosophy. In the boundaries of the religious sphere, where God is 
apprehended in the first instance perforce as an external object, and men are 
taught that there is a God, and how He has revealed Himself and still is 
revealed to mankind, the subjective consciousness is indeed made the 
vehicle of such knowledge, and the religious sense imparted stirs and fills 
the heart of the community; but the inwardness of devotion which is born of 
the emotions and the imagination 1s not the highest form of inwardness. We 
are bound to recognize that the purest form of knowledge is conscious 
thought in its freest activity. In this alone the content of knowledge is, 
adequate to the demands of that which is consciously apprehended: here 
alone we are in the presence of that most intelligent form of cultus, which 
seeks wholly to appropriate to itself, and to grasp in concrete thought what 
is otherwise only the evanescent content of feeling or the imagination. In 
the purview of such a philosophy art and religion, as two aspects of one 
truth, become related under a unifying conception. On the one hand, though 


philosophy, by its surrender of all sensuous externality, has lost the 
objective presentation of art, yet it has exchanged it for the highest form 
under which concrete reality is objectively apprehended and redeemed, in 
other words, that of speculative reason. It has, on the other, lost the 
emotional subjectivity of the religious consciousness in the same pure 
medium. For while human thought is the most inward and appropriate 
vehicle of subjective life, such thought, in its fullest grasp of truth, the Idea, 
is actuality in the most objective and universal sense of the term, and is only 
to be apprehended by pure thought in the medium native to itself. 


With this adumbration of the difference between the spheres of art, 
religion, and philosophy we must on the present occasion rest content. 

The sensuous mode of consciousness is that which first appears in the 
history of mankind. The earliest stages of religion are for this reason 
indistinguishable from a religion of art and its sensuous manner of 
presentation. In the religion of Spirit for the first time is God as Spirit 
cognized also on a higher plane, and one more adequate to thought, wherein 
it likewise follows as a corollary, that the presentation of truth in sensuous 
shape is not truly adequate to Spirit. 

Now that we know something of the position which art occupies in the 
field of spiritual activity, and that which belongs to the philosophy of art 
among the several philosophical sciences, we will proceed in this 
introductory portion of our work in the first place to investigate the general 
idea of the beauty of art. 


12 The German word here is Geist. I have translated it as best seems to suit the particular context in 


which the German word occurs. 


176 Unendliche Negativitdt. 


171 This is the “Ought” of practical feeling. As such just as in the case of the analytical sciences, what 
it lacks is objective determination (see “Phil. of Mind,” trans. of W. Wallace, p. 94). 


178 Im seiner Gemeinde. We should rather expect in seiner Gebiete. 


1? The reference here appears to be to the three attitudes of thought to the objective world which 
may be generally indicated as that of ordinary consciousness, that of empiricism and that of 
speculative Philosophy. In the paragraph which follows, however, Hegel mainly refers to the logical 
process of dialectic and the Idea of Nature (die natiirliche Idee.) The latter may, however, refer to 
both the previous divisions, i.e., the commonsense point of view and the scientific. 


180 The spheres of art and social life are first perceived as merely independent circles of activity. 


18! That is to say, nations have not only found in Art the best means of expressing their religious 
consciousness, but, even where religion has been raised to a higher power, have found in it the most 
adequate form in which to express the ideality of their general spiritual life. 


182 Welche sick durch alles hindurchzieht, i.e., which permeates all experience. 


183 Th this metaphysical passage Hegel appears to be contrasting his own philosophical standpoint, 
absolute idealism, with that of critical or empirical philosophy, those at least who conceive reality 
either as a thing-in-itself, or the materia supplied to sense-perception from a world outside the human 
consciousness. The entire content of the Real is, on the contrary, all included under the form of self- 
conscious thought. 


184 He means, I think, province of the universal, rather than “universal expansion of horizon.” 


185 The words of Hegel are “innerhalb derselben im endlichen Geiste die Erinnerung des Wesens 
aller Dinge.” He no doubt has in his mind the derivation of the word Evinnerung. It is the 


inwardization or idealization of such substance. 
= Anschauung, that is to say, it is the object of man’s receptive senses. 


187 The punctuation is clearly wrong. It is also very possible that derselben is a misprint for dieselbe. 


But in any case there should be comma rather than semicolon. 


SUBDIVISION OF SUBJECT 


IDEA OF THE BEAUTY OF ART, OTHERWISE, FINE ART 


Oe 


To ARRIVE AT the Idea of Fine Art in all its concreteness it will be 
necessary for us to consider it under three phases. 

1. The first is concerned with the notion of the beautiful generally. 

2. The second is that of natural beauty, the defects of which will 
demonstrate the necessity of the deal as Fine Art. 

3. In the third of these aspects the subject of our investigation will be the 
Ideal in its positive realization, in other words as the artistic display of this 


Ideal in particular works of art. 


CHAPTER | 


THE NOTION OF THE BEAUTIFUL IN ITS GENERAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 


Oe 


WE HAVE DEFINED beauty to be the Idea of the beautiful. 

1. The Idea. By this definition is implied that we have to conceive the 
beautiful as Idea, and, moreover, as Idea in a determinate shape, as /deal. 
Idea, as thus posited, is just this, the conceptive notion, the realization of the 
same, and the unity of both. The notion, as such, is not yet the Idea, 
although the terms notion and idea are often loosely interchanged. Idea is 
the notion only as presented in, and brought into coalescence with, its 
objective reality. This unity, however, is by no means to be regarded as the 
mere neutralization of notion and reality, so that the individual character 
and quality of either is absorbed; as, for example, where we find that in a 
chemical compound salt-potash and acid tend to neutralize each other in so 
far as they have weakened their opposition. In this unity, on the contrary, 
the notion is retained as the commanding factor. It is already implicitly, in 
virtue of its own nature, this very identity. Out of its own wealth it evolves 
the reality as part of itself, by means of a process which, being no other than 
that of development, surrenders nothing of its own nature, but brings into 
more concrete actuality the riches of the notion, and for this reason 
continues in unity with itself and its objective realization. Such a unity of 
the notional concept and its realization is the Idea defined in abstract terms. 
The word idea is, of course, frequently used by authors of works dealing 
with the theory of art. It must, however, be admitted that many connoisseurs 
of high standing are particularly severe upon its employment. The latest and 


most interesting example of this polemical attitude is to be found in Herr 
von Rumohr’s “Italian investigations.” This work is based on the practical 
interest that the arts excite, and is wholly unconcerned with that which for 
brevity we may call the Idea. The truth is that this writer, who appears to 
have no knowledge of the development of philosophy in modern times, 
freely confuses the expression as above defined with the undetermined 
conceptions of the phantasy, or the abstract and characterless Ideal of well- 
known art theories or schools of art, ideas which present a lean contrast to 
the clearly defined and richly caparisoned objects of Nature in their truth, 
and which this writer opposes to the idea and empty Ideal, which the artist 
himself evolves from his own consciousness. We have, of course, no more 
right to suppose that creative work can be the result of such poverty, than 
we can with justice assume that a thinker can think with conceptions wholly 
indeterminate, and persist in his thought with a content destitute of all 
defined relation. Such an objection, however, does not apply in any respect 
to the Idea in the sense we use the expression. This Idea is through and 
through concrete; a whole which consists of relations and is simply 
beautiful from being in direct union with the objective form adequate to its 
expression. 

Herr von Rumohr has placed on record in this very book (Book I, pp. 
145-46) the following assertion, that “beauty in the most comprehensive 
meaning of the term, and as it is understood by intelligent people of our day, 
includes every quality of an object, which may either stir the sense of sight 
with satisfaction, or through that sense attune the soul and delight the 
mind.” 

These qualities are then further subdivided into three classes as follows: 
“First, there is all that is perceptible through the eye; secondly, that which is 
apprehended by means of the peculiar, presumably innate sense of mankind 
for spatial relations; and thirdly, all that in the first instance works upon the 


understanding, and only indirectly through cognition on the emotions.” This 
third and most important determination rests apparently on forms “which 
quite independently of all pleasure to the sense and the beauty of extended 
shape arouse in us a specific delight which is ethical or spiritual in its 
quality, which in part to all appearance proceeds from the enjoyment we 
derive from the images excited (I presume he means ethical or spiritual 
ones)*8, and in part from the pleasure which the mere activity of an 
intelligent appreciation infallibly brings with it.” 

Such are the principal factors according to which this undoubted 
connoisseur of art defines his subject relatively to the beautiful. It may very 
possibly pass muster with a certain type of uncritical reader. It is, however, 
very unsatisfactory regarded from the philosophical standpoint. For what 
does it at bottom amount to but this, namely, that the sense of vision or 
spiritual sense, we may add the understanding itself, are moved pleasurably, 
or excite a feeling which results in awakened pleasure. The entire argument 
hinges on this one aspect of awakened gratification. This reduction, 
however, of the activity of the beautiful to terms of feeling — that which 
pleases and charms us — has been disposed of once for all by Kant. His 
exposition has already left far behind the feeling for the beautiful. 

We will direct our attention now from this polemical tractate to a further 
consideration of the Idea its hostility has failed to weaken. In this, as 
already stated, is comprehended the concrete unity of the notion and its 
objective realization. 

(a) Now, first, we will observe, in directing our attention more closely to 
the essential nature of the notion, that it is no purely abstract unity opposed 
to the differences of phenomenal reality; rather, as the notion, it is already 
the unity that integrates those relations, and by doing so is concrete totality. 
The abstract conceptions such as man, the quality blueness, and their like, 
are not notions as such at all, but rather should be called abstract general 


concepts, which are only raised to the dignity of the notion, when we have 
demonstrated that they contain opposing factors in unity, and, in such a way, 
that this self-related nexus of unity constitutes their notional truth. For 
instance, the concept “blueness” as a colour receives such a notional value 
when it is grasped as the unity, and, indeed, the specific unity of light and 
darkness’. In the same way the concept “man” contains within it the 
opposing factors of sense, life, and reason, body and mind (spirit); but a 
particular man is not to be regarded as a whole consisting in some way of 
these two aspects of his personality placed in a relation of indifference side 
by side as constituents of the same. Rather, in virtue of the notion, such a 
whole contains these constituents in concrete and mediated‘ union. Add to 
this that the notion is so completely the absolute bond and unity of its 
differences, that independently they cease to exist, they are unable to assert 
the particularity, in virtue of which they might escape from such a union. 
For this reason the notion includes all its determining constituents in the 
form of its own ideal unity and universality, which constitute its subjective 
character in contradistinction from the real as the object of sense- 
perception. For example, gold is, as a particular object, of specific weight, 
definite colour, and placed in a certain relation to specific acids. Such are 
varied characteristics of gold, and yet are invariably found in a unified 
whole. The smallest speck contains them all in inseparable union. By 
analysis or abstraction we indeed separate them, but in their notion they are 
inseparably one. The inability of the differences, which the notion in its 
truth essentially possesses, to stand alone in their isolated self-identity is of 
a similar nature. A still more apposite illustration is presented by the unique 
concept of the self-conscious Ego in its universality. For that which we call 
soul, or more appositely the Ego, is the notion itself in its free existence. 
The Ego contains a congeries of most distinct concepts and thoughts in 
itself; it 1s a world of ideas; yet none the less this infinitely complex 


content, in so far as it lies within the Ego, remains without a vestige of 
substantiality or materiality packed within this ideal unity, as the pure and 
throughout fluid transparency of the Ego itself reflected to itself. And this is 
precisely the way in which the notion retains its varied determinations in 
ideal unity. 

The determinants of the notion which are most cognate to the notion as 
such are the universal, the particular, and the single. Every one of these 
determinate qualities taken by itself is a mere abstraction. As thus regarded, 
however, abstract, that is to say, from one another, they are not present in 
the notion: that is rather their ideal unity. The notion is therefore the 
universal, which, on the one hand, negates itself to a condition of relativity 
and particularization, but, on the other, this riving asunder, in so far as it is 
negation of the universal, is itself again annulled. For the universal as 
present in the particular, which itself is only the particular aspects of the 
universal itself is present in no particular absolutely, but rather in that very 
particular reaffirms once more its essential unity as universal. In this return 
upon itself the notion is infinite negation; negation, I mean, not as against 
another, but self-determination, in which alone it subsists in its positive and 
correlative unity. In this way it is singularity in its truth; it is the universal 
nexus which shuts itself up with itself in its particulars. As the highest 
example of this property of the notion we would refer back to what we have 
already, if in a summary way, said about the essential activity of Spirit. 

Through this infinite capacity of return upon itself the notion 1s already, 
by virtue of its intrinsic wealth, totality. It finds the unity of itself in the 
being of another, and for this reason possesses a free activity, being, 
however, negation as self-determination, not as the alien limitation of its 
own substance through something other than itself. But regarded as such 
totality the notion is already in potential possession of all phenomenal 
reality, and is that which mediates and restores the unity of the Idea. And 


whoever ventures to think that in the Idea we have presented to us 
something totally different and apart from the notion, has as little 
knowledge of the nature of the Idea as he has of the notion. At the same 
time there is, no doubt, a difference between the notion and the Idea, and it 
is this: in the former the particularization is only an_ abstract 
particularization, for this reason that in the notion the determinate relations 
are alone coherent in its transparent medium, that is to say, in its unity and 
ideal universality. The notion, therefore, itself remains subject to the one- 
sidedness of its particular material, and is hampered with the defect that 
although in its own nature it is a totality, yet it is only in the aspect of it as 
unity and universality that it is entitled to free self-development. But 
inasmuch as this defect in its completeness is foreign to its own essential 
form, the process of its activity is to remove it. It negates itself as this very 
ideal unity and universality and allows that which is enclosed in the barren 
chamber of ideal subjectivity to flow forth freely into real and substantive 
objectivity. In other words, the notion through its own activity posits itself 
as objective reality. 

(6) Objectivity is therefore, truly apprehended, the real existence of the 
notion. It is, however, the notion under the mode of self-substantive 
particularization and of a differentiation of all antithetical phases of 
reality, whose ideal unity the notion in its subjective capacity constituted. 

But inasmuch as it is the notion, and only the notion, whose function it is 
to endow objectivity with its determinate existence and reality, so too it is 
only through objectivity that the notion is unveiled in its actuality. The 
notion is, however, the mediating and ideal unity of all its particular 
antitheses. Within its differentiated reality this ideal unity, effective 
throughout particularity in modes adequate to the notion, has to establish 
itself in them, precisely in a way similar to that in which the realized 
particularity of their unity, as thus mediated to the point of ideality, has also 


to exist in them. This is the might of the notion, which refuses to 


surrender or forfeit its universality among the disjecta membra of the 
objective world, but rather reveals its essential unity through such reality 
and within it. For it is nothing less than the very life of the notion to 
preserve its unity in the material which is offered it. Only by so doing is it 
real and veritable totality. 

(c) This totality is the Jdea. The Idea is not simply the ideal unity and 
subjectivity of the notion. It 1s quite as much its true and objective reality; it 
is, however, an objectivity which does not confront the notion as an 
opposing factor, but is rather that in which the notion itself is self- 
determined. In whichever aspect we contemplate the notion, whether as 
subjective to our apprehension, or as objectively real, the Idea it manifests 
is a totality. But it is more than this. It is the unity which for ever is 
mediating between and bringing into more perfected harmony the two 
totalities. Only as thus apprehended is the Idea truth and indeed all truth. 

2. All that exists, then, has only truth in so far as it is a definite existence 
of the Idea. For the Idea is alone the truly real. The truth of the phenomenal 
is not derived from the fact that its particular existence is of an inward or 
external character, and as such is in a general sense reality; it is so wholly in 
virtue of the fact that such reality is adequate to the notion. Then alone is 
determinate existence real and true. And the truth, to which we here refer, is 
not a subjective interpretation of it, namely, that a particular existence is 
accordant with my own conception of it. It 1s truth in the objective sense 
that the reality of the Ego, or of any external object, action, or circumstance 
actually contributes to the realization of the notion. If this identity is not 
established the existence remains purely phenomenal. Instead of the 
objectification of the notion in its completeness what obtains is purely a 
detached aspect of it; and with regard to this, whatever self-subsistence it 
may appear to have in opposition to the unity and universality of the notion, 


such can only work to its final confusion by setting it in hostility to the true 
notion itself. Our conclusion, therefore, is that only the reality which 
adequately expresses the notion is truly reality, and the reason it is so is that 
therein the Idea manifests itself as existence. 

3. We have maintained that beauty is /dea. It follows that beauty and 
truth are, in one aspect of them, identical. In other words, beauty must itself 
in its intrinsic being be true. A closer investigation will further show to us 
that truth must be distinguished from beauty. 

The idea is true in the sense that it is so by virtue of its essential being 
and according to its fundamental principle’, and as such truth it is 
thought™. It is not its sensuous and external existence, but the universal 
Idea of thought as present in this. At the same time the Idea is driven to 
seek its realization in external and objectively determined existence, both in 
the sphere of Nature and that of Mind. The true, in the absolute sense, also 
exists. And in so far as, in this its external existence, it is immediately 
apprehended by consciousness, and the notion rests in immediate unity with 
its external appearance, the Idea is not only true, but is also beautiful. The 
beautiful may therefore be defined as the sensuous semblance of the Idea. 
For the sensuous condition and the objective world generally maintain no 
real self-subsistence in beauty, but have merely to surrender the immediacy 
of their being. In beauty such are posited simply as the determinate 
existence and externality of the notion, and as a form of reality, which itself 
manifests the notion in unity with its external appearance in this its 
particular objective existence. For this reason it can only pass as the 
semblance of the notion. 

(a) Accordantly with this it is impossible for the understanding? alone 
to grasp the significance of beauty. For inasmuch as objective reality is 
apprehended by this faculty as something at least quite other than ideality, 
sensuous perception, as something very different from the notion, the 


external object as something that is anywhere rather than within world of 
the conscious self, to that extent it cannot fail to emphasize the 
contradictions implied in such separation, rather than penetrate to the ideal 
unity we have above described. The understanding remains rooted in the 
finite, the incomplete and untrue abstraction. The beautiful is on the 
contrary itself essentially infinite and free. 

For although the content of beauty is stamped with particularity and to 
that extent limited, such content is essentially in its mode of environment a 
totality that is infinite’ and a free existence; and it is both for the reason 
that it is the notion, which does not pass beyond this its objective 
semblance, and so fall into finite and one sided abstraction with it, but 
rather is immersed as a blossom with this its objectification and through the 
imminent unity and perfection of such inclusion is revealed as essentially 
infinite. With equal truth we may affirm that the notion in sealing, as it 
were, with a soul the real existence, in which it is part of the objective 
world, is itself by itself freely manifest in that world. For the notion will not 
suffer that external existence in the sphere of beauty to follow, as it would 
otherwise, the laws that therein are paramount: rather it determines out of 
its own riches the articulation and form of its appearance therein; and it is 
precisely this harmony of the notion with the mode of its external existence 
which constitutes the essential life of beauty. And the bond which braces all 
together, no less than the power behind it, is self-conscious life, unity, soul, 
and artistic personality. 

(b) We conclude, then, that if we consider beauty in its relation to 
conscious life, on the subjective side that is, it is neither to be adequately 
apprehended by an intelligence that persists in the unfree medium of purely 
finite existence, nor is it the object of the finite Will. We will enlarge a little 
on both points. 


As finite intelligence we are aware in feeling of the inner no less than the 
outer objects of consciousness; we observe them, perceive them to be true 
to our senses, allow them to form part of the content of our perceptions, 
concepts, and finally, no doubt, to become the abstractions which our 
understanding presents to us, reflecting on their appearance, and endowing 
them with the abstract form of universality. 

Now the finiteness and absence of freedom inseparable from this mental 
attitude consists in the assumption that the things perceived are self- 
subsistent. We direct our attention to these objects, suffer them to impress 
us, form our ideas of them, possessed with the faith in their material 
existence as objects, and convinced that all we have to do is to perceive 
them as they appear to our passive reception, to preserve, in short, the 
formal side of our attention intact, holding such unfettered by our fancies, 
opinions, and prejudices. In thus accepting this one-sided freedom of 
objects we posit at the same time the want of freedom in their mental 
apprehension. To such the content is one wholly given from outside; and 
instead of a true self-determination through difference we have nothing but 
the reception and acceptance of what is presented as a part of the objective 
thing. We would arrive at truth by the suppression of all that belongs to 
ourselves. 

A criticism of like nature, though the defect is here just at the other 
extreme, may be applied to the finite Will. In this theory interests, objects, 
intentions, and conclusions are all relegated to the subject, whose will it is 
to enforce them as against the existence and properties of the material thing. 
This it can only do by the annihilation of the object itself, or at least, in so 
far as it can modify or change its form and energies, by transmuting its 
qualities, or permitting them to exercise such a change on each other, as 
water may exercise on fire, fire on iron, iron on wood, and so forth. We now 


find that it is the particular things, which the subject has enrolled in its 


service, as things to be regarded and treated as useful, which in their turn 
have been deprived of their self-subsistence. In other words, they have 
come to be regarded as objects, whose notion and meaning is not their own, 
but derived from the reflecting consciousness, so that what is most essential 
to them is precisely this relation of service in which they stand to the 
subjective purpose, that is, our own intelligence. The values of either side of 
the relation are thus completely reversed. The objective thing has lost 
freedom and the conscious subject secured it. As a matter of fact, the 
freedom on both aspects of the relation is, owing to the finitude and 
abstraction it implies under such a view, a purely supposititious one. 

In the sphere of theory here it is the assumed independence of the 
objective world which creates the finitude and bondage of the conscious 
Ego. In that of the practical world this dependence is due to its one- 
sidedness, the conflict and contradiction of its aims within and the impulses 
and passions which press from without, no less than to the unreconciled 
opposition of a world of objects. For the separation and opposition of these 
two aspects of one whole, that is, objects and relating self-conscious life, is 
presupposed in, and indeed is an accurate definition of, this point of view. 


And, similarly, with reference to the lack of freedom in the object. Here, 
too, in the sphere of intelligible conception, the independence of the object 
is assumed, but the freedom assumed is only apparent. For it is only posited 
as bare objectivity without securing the presence of its notion, as the unity 
and universality of the conscious subject, within such objectivity. It still 
remains outside it. Every object thus placed external to the notion merely 
exists as particularity, which comes back to us in external guise together 
with its manifold, and is, in all the unlimited scope of its relations, through 
its contact with other objects, subject to the conditions of its origin, change, 
opposing force and final overthrow. In the practical world the dependence 


of the object is expressly, in this view, assumed, and the opposition of the 
thing is posited in definite relation to volition without possessing in itself 
the power of ultimate self-subsistency permitted to the latter. 

(c) The apprehension of the object as beautiful unites these two abstract 
points of view. It in fact annuls the one-sidedness of both whether relatively 
to the subject of consciousness or its object, and by doing so cancels the 
finitude and lack of freedom which characterize them. 

Philosophically regarded’, the reason is this, that the object is not 
apprehended in its existence as an isolated thing whose notion as the object 
of human thought is removed from the objectivity which belongs to it as 
something outside it, and which in its particular reality extends and is 
dissipated in every conceivable direction as a manifold content of 
intelligible relations. An object which is beautiful suffers its own notion to 
appear as realized in its objective presence, and reveals in that appearance 
the unity and life inseparable from the conscious subject. For this reason the 
object may be conceived as sweeping back into the curve of its unity that 
impulse of continuous externality, cancelling its dependence on other 
objects, and transmuting to our vision its unfree finitude into free infinity. 

Furthermore, the Ego in its relation to the object of beauty ceases to be 
merely the abstract attention or sensuous perception, and the floating away 
of such perceptions into equally abstract reflections. Rather, it is itself 
concretely realized in this object, being at once the unity and reality of its 
notional idea, and uniting for itself in 1ts rounded concreteness that which 
has hitherto remained, as abstractly perceived, apart in the Ego of the 
subject of perception and the thing perceived. 

Coming now to the practical import of this relation as it applies to the 
object of beauty, we have already drawn attention to the fact at some length, 
that in the contemplation of it the element of sensuous passion drops away. 
All personal impulse that the individual may feel toward the object is done 


away with through that very aesthetic contemplation, which regards it as 
self-subsistent in itself, in other words, its own object. For this reason, the 
purely finite relation of the object also disappears, the relation, that is, in 
which it subserved, as a means for their realization, aims which were 
foreign to it, and towards the fulfilment of which it was either presented as 
unfree or was compelled to take up, however strange, into its own 
existence. At the same time that relation of the Ego in the practical world 
which we found to be unfree disappears, inasmuch as it differentiates itself 
no longer in subjective motives and their means or material, remaining 
fixed in the finite relation of the formal “ought” for the carrying out of its 
subjective ends in the object, but is here confronted with the notion and its 
aim completely realized. 

We may say, then, that the aesthetic contemplation of the beautiful is a 
liberal education, a portrayal of the object in its free and infinite being, with 
no detracting consideration of its use or employment for finite wants and 
purposes. Further, the object as a thing of beauty is neither under force or 
compulsion at our hands, nor is it in conflict with and overcome by other 
things outside it. It is of the essence of beauty that the notion, end and soul 
thereof, no less than its existent form, and variety generally, manifest 
themselves out of their own intrinsic wealth rather than through the energy 
of something outside them. The reason of this lies in the fact, already 
insisted upon, that their truth consists solely in the unity and harmony of 
their notion with their objective existence. And inasmuch as the notion is 
itself concrete totality, its objective reality also appears as a manifestation of 
the same, homogeneous in all its parts, which, as thus imbedded in the 
notion, appear to fall into such ideal unity and animation. For this harmony 
of the notion and its envisagement is nothing less than perfected 
suffusion2. Accordingly the exterior form and shape is manifested, not as 


such by its separation from other material, or as an impression mechanically 


related to aims which are foreign to it, but as the form of reality wherein the 
notion accommodates itself out of its own stuff and substance. Finally, 
however much the particular aspects, parts or articulations of the beautiful 
object are presented in the ideal unity of the notion and its unified 
envisagement, that harmony must be so rendered visible to sense, that in 
relation to one another they preserve the semblance of self-subsistent 
freedom; in other words they must not only possess the ideal unity of the 
notion as such, but must reflect back the side of a reality which is 
substantially objective also. Both aspects, in short, must be present in 
beautiful objects; for these are, on the one hand, the necessity posited 
through the notion and discovered in the harmonious conclusion of these 
particular aspects, and on the other, the envisagement of their freedom as 
essentially one with the whole, and not merely that of the unity which exists 
between the parts. Necessity in its full definition means the just relation of 
the two aspects, which coalesce so completely that to posit one is to posit 
the other. Such a necessity must unquestionably be present in beautiful 
objects. It is not, however, under the mode of necessity that it appears; 
rather it should conceal itself beneath the semblance of unintentional 
accident. Otherwise the particular parts of such a real presence lose the 
position they should occupy according to their own real existence, and only 
appear in the service of their ideal unity, to which they therefore remain in 
abstract subordination. 

In virtue of the freedom and infinitude above analysed, which 1s inherent 
in the notion of beauty, whether we view it in its objective presence as a 
thing of beauty, or under its aesthetic contemplation, we disengage the 
province of the beautiful from the relations of finite condition, to exalt it 
into that of the Idea and its truth. 


188 This is, of course, a note of Hegel himself. 


189 This, of course, has reference to Hegel’s unfortunate belief in Goethe’s theory of colour. 


10 Mediated (vermittelt), because the concrete is first apprehended through its differences, and only 


after reflection do we arrive at the notional unity which transcends and unites them. 


19! VYomente. Phases asserted and reconciled in the evolved notional unity, organic or otherwise. The 


notion is subjective because it is an ideal unity. 


1? The text is clearly corrupt. The full-stop after herzustellen should be a comma, and auch would be 


preferably changed to als die. 


13 As essentially reason. 


4 Not the substantive, but past participle. 


1°5 Das sinnliche Scheinen. 


°6 Yerstand in the technical sense of Kant’s philosophy; that is, the faculty of scientific observation 


or ordinary perception — analytical, in contrast to reason (Vernunft), the synthetic faculty. 


or Infinite, that is to say, as human freedom is infinite, as mind is infinite, an ideal totality, a whole 


complete in itself, not an endless progress, which is a contradiction. 


Ds Or, as Hegel says, “by suppressing the subjective principle altogether.” 


1°° Theoretischen here used in sense of true philosophical theory, not one-sided views as above. 


200 Yollendete Durchdringung, i.e., a penetration through all parts. 


CHAPTER II 


THE BEAUTY OF NATURE 


Oe 


BEAUTY IS THE Idea as the immediate unity of the notion and its 
objective reality, yet is only the Idea in so far as its unity is immediately 
present in shape apprehensible to the senses and as semblance of the real. 
The most elementary form of existence, which the Idea take to itself is 
Nature, and the first form of beauty is that of Nature. 


A. THE BEAUTY OF NATURE AS SUCH 


1. In the world of Nature we must distinguish between the modes according 
to which the notion becomes existent reality in order to be part of the Idea. 

(a) In the first place the notion is absorbed so immediately in pure 
objectivity, that, in its character of subjective and ideal unity, it wholly fails 
to assert itself, and passes over instead as a thing without a soul into the raw 
materia presented to sense. The purely mechanical or physical bodies in 
their isolated singularity are of this order. A particular metal is, for example, 
essentially no doubt a manifold of mechanical and physical qualities; every 
part of it, however, has such qualities equally in itself. Such a body not 
merely fails to possess any entire articulation of its parts in the sense that 
every one of its different parts receives for itself a particular material 
existence, but even the negative ideal unity of such differentiation is absent, 
which might assert itself as animating principle. The difference here is a 
purely abstract multiplicity, and the unity posited the indifferent equilibrium 
of identical qualities. 


This is the first mode of the existence of the notion. The differences here 
receive no independent existence, and the ideal unity is not found as 
ideality. For this reason such isolated bodies are essentially defective and 
abstract existences. 

(5) Natural objects of a higher order suffer the differences asserted by the 
notion to appear as free, so that each one as external to another is itself 
independently existent. Here we have for the first time the true character of 
objectivity. Objectivity is just this independent assertion of the segregated 
differences determined by the notion. On this plane of existence the notion 
asserts itself in such a way that it is at least a totality of its differences, 
which is truly realized, in so far as the particular bodies, while they each 
severally possess independent existence for themselves, are at the same 
time members of one inclusive system. Of such a character is the solar 
system. In one aspect of them the sun, comets, moon, and planets appear as 
independent heavenly bodies apart from one another; in another, however, 
they derive their definite character from being parts of one system of such 
material bodies. Not only their specific modes of motion, but also their 
physical qualities, are only to be deduced from their relation to this system. 
This nexus which binds them together constitutes that inward unity which 
relates these particular existences together in one whole. 

But further than this, in this conception of system the operation of the 
notion is not exhausted in the existent unity of independent bodies as 
essential parts of it. For just as the differences are real the unity which 
relates them to the totality has to assert itself as real. This unity, in other 
words, differentiates itself from the multifold particularity of those 
objective bodies of which it is the integrating principle. And on this plane of 
existence it is differentiated therefore itself against such a particularity as 
real, independent and objective existence. In the solar system the sun exists 


over against all particularity related to that system, as such a unity of the 
system. 

Such a material existence of the ideal unity of the notion is still very 
defective; for whereas on the one hand we have this unity posited in its 
reality only as the relation or material connection between the severally 
independent bodies, on the other we have it posited as a body which 
belongs to that system, whose unity, in opposition to its real differences, it 
essentially represents. The sun, in short, which we take to be the soul of 
the system, has itself an independent entity apart from the members which 
form the explicit content of this soul. It is itself only one particular mode or 
phase of the notion, that, namely, of unity in its difference from the actual 
separation of the several parts, a unity which remains outside itself, and is 
consequently abstract. For however much the sun by virtue of its physical 
quality is plainly a principle of unity, the illuminating body as such, this is 
after all merely an abstract identity. For light is simple, undifferentiated 
appearance and nothing more. We find therefore in the solar system the 
unity of the notion indeed objective, and the totality of its differences 
explicitly realized, each body making visible one particular phase of the 
notion; but here, too, it lies absorbed in its objective reality, and it fails to 
assert itself in such material as is truly inherent and explicit ideality. The 
form of its existence which here prevails remains the independent 
segregation of its particular phasal units”. 

It is, however, essential to the true existence of the notion, that the 
differences of the objectively real, the reality, that is to say, of the separate 
independent parts and the equally independent unity that is therein 
objectively realized, should as such be together brought back into unity. 
Only thus such a totality of innate differences can make wholly explicit 
either the notion as the realized differentiation of its characteristics, or at the 
same time release each particular that belongs to it from the element of 


isolated independence which it cancels by enabling the ideality, in which 
these differences recover their subjective unity, to assert itself fully as the 
universal principle of their animated being. In that case they become no 
longer parts hanging loosely to one another by a bond that still leaves their 
particularity unaffected, but genuine members of one body. They no longer 
possess an existence in their isolated singularity, but retain such truly in the 
ideal unity which binds them together. Only in such an organic articulation 
the ideal unity of the notion is present to the parts thus integrated. It is at 
once their support and immanent soul; here for the first time the notion is 
not overwhelmed in objective reality, but passes over into actual existence 
as the inward identity and universality, which it essentially is. 

(c) But this third mode of Nature’s manifestation is a determinate 
existence of the /dea, and the Idea as thus manifested in Nature is Life. 
Dead or inorganic nature is not adequate to express the Idea; only the 
organic life of Nature unfolds its reality. For in life we shall find, first, that 
the objective reality of the notion as differentiated is presented as such 
reality; secondly, however, that the negation of such differences is entirely 


one of distinction in that reality*® 


, the ideal subjectivity of the notion 
overcoming to itself this very reality; thirdly, the unifying principle of 
animation is now the positive appearance of the notion in the form of its 
bodily substance, that is to say, the form of infinity, which is sufficiently 
powerful to assert itself thus formally in its content. 

(a) If we ask ordinary consciousness” for a definition of Life, we have 
two determinations presented, either the imaginative conception of it as 
bodily life, or as soul-life. In the same view we distinguish these two 
determinations with qualities peculiarly belonging to each. This contrast we 
set up between soul and body is also of great importance in the more 
philosophical consideration of our subject. And it is no less part of our 
inquiry to investigate it. At the same time we would point out that the 


philosophical interest concentrates itself quite as much on the unity which 
exists between soul and body, a part of this inquiry which a really adequate 
survey of the subject has at all times found beset with the greatest 
difficulties. It 1s, however, precisely in virtue of this unity that Life is the 
first genuine appearance of the Idea in Nature. We must consequently 
apprehend the identity of soul and body as no fortuitous connection*%, but a 
union of profounder significance. In other words, we must recognize the 
body and its members as the objective existence of the notion itself in 
systematic articulation, which in the members of the living organism, 
secures an objective existence for its determinate features, analogously no 
doubt, if on a higher plane, to the facts presented by the solar system. 
Within this real existence the notion asserts itself in like manner as the ideal 
unity of all these determinate parts. This ideal unity is the soul. The soul is 
the substantive unity and interfused universality which is no less a simple 
relation of self-determining than it is ideal Being-for-itself or self-coherent 
totality. This is the higher view of the union between soul and body. To put 
it in other words both are not merely distinct aspects set side by side; they 
are one and the same totality of identical determinants. Just as the Idea 
generally can only be grasped in its explicit reality as the notion evolving 
itself as such”, in which conception the differentiation and unity of both 
sides, that is both the notion and its objective reality, are inseparably 
present, in the same way Life must be conceived as the unity of both soul 
and body. 

And further, the subjective no less than substantive unity of soul within 
the body is presented us and exemplified in Feeling. The feeling of a living 
organism 1s, that is to say, not merely an independent product of a particular 
member, but it is also this ideal and simple unity of the entire organism. It 1s 
carried through every member of the body 1s felt throughout in more than a 
hundred places at once; and indeed, to put it shortly, rather than saying there 


are many thousand sensitive points in a single organism we should more 


justly say there is but one, namely, the subject of consciousness. And 
inasmuch as the animating principle of organic Nature includes in itself this 
distinction between the real existence of the organic members, and the 
abstract or simple self-coherence within such parts, which we call the 
growing soul, mediating between them both by virtue of its inherent unity, 
such a principle of Life stands on a higher plane than that of inorganic 
Nature. Only with Life is the Idea existent, and only thus is the Idea truth. 
No doubt even in the organic world this truth can be extinguished. We find 
the body unable to perfect its essential ideality and animating energy. Such 
is the case in disease. Here we find the notion deprived of its controlling 
sovereignty, and other powers are potent with it. Such a life is, however, 
defective and crippled: it merely continues, because the inadequacy of 
reality to the notion has not reached the point of absolute contradiction; it is 
still only relatively valid. Once assume that all harmony between the two 
sides is broken, that all genuine articulation of the members of the body and 
their true identity has dropped away, and life is dissolved in death. The 
several members are now mere appendages to each other, with no principle 
of Life to hold them in unsevered unity. 

(6) We must add that when we stated the soul is the totality of the notion 
regarded as the subjective and ideal unity, the body on the other hand, as 
distinguished by its members, is the same totality but rather in its material 
aspect as the juxtaposition and sensuous accretion of all the several parts, 
affirming at the same time that both soul and body are posited as one in the 
living organism, there is no doubt something contradictory in the statement. 
For the ideal unity, so far from being this material juxtaposition of parts, in 
which each particularity possesses its independent consistency and 
exclusive character, is rather in direct antithesis to such external reality. 
That what is diametrically opposed should nevertheless be identical is 


obviously a contradiction in terms. The man, however, who declares the 
non-existence of anything from the fact that it carries in our notion of it a 
contradiction which implies the identity of opposed antitheses, simply 
excludes Life itself from the idea of existence. For the force of Life and still 
more the power of Spirit (mind) consists in this very movement, namely, to 
assert the law of contradiction inherent within them, to bear the burden 
thereof and to overcome it. This affirmation and resolution of the 
contradiction which obtains between the ideal unity and material 
juxtaposition of the members, constitutes the appointed process of life 
itself. And Life is simply process. And this process of life includes an 
activity which has two distinct functions. On the one hand it has continually 
to affirm the material existence of the physical distinctions’ among the 
members of the organism thus determined; on the other, just in proportion 
as such distinctions grow obdurate in their independent particularity, and 
tend to remain fixed in absolute separation from each other, it has to make 
good once more that universal ideality, which is the principle of their life. 
This is the idealism of Life’s process. Philosophy is not the only idealism; 
far from it. Nature herself in her domain of actuality creates in the life- 
process just that which the philosophy of idealism completes in the world of 
contemplative thought. Only where we have these two aspects of one 
activity, that is, the constant realization of the corporeal definition of the 
organism no less than the synthetic affirmation of such material 
presentment in the ideal unity, which it is as one with the notion*4, then and 
only then we have the completed process of Life, whose more primitive 
forms“, however, this is not the place to discuss. Through this unity of 
Life’s energy in both its branches all the members of the organism are up 
held in their integrity, and continually flushed anew with the ideality of 
their life. This ideality is furthermore declared by the organic parts in the 
fundamental law of their being, that this unity of Life is not so much an 


accidental quality as, on the contrary, the substance of it. In this alone they 
are able to preserve their specific character. This it is which precisely 
constitutes the difference between the part of a mere conglomerate and the 
member of an organism. The particular parts of a house, for example, the 
stones, windows, and so forth, remain just what they are, whether they form 
part of the structure of a house, or whether they do not. Their relationship to 
one another is quite indifferent, and the conceptual notion remains in their 
case a purely external form, which possesses no life in these parts raising 
them to the ideality of a subjective unity. 

The members of an organism have, it is true, an external reality, but for 
all that it is the notion of Life which constitutes the inward, nay, the 
characteristic being of such reality, a reality which is not expressed through 
one external form uniting them, but in the ideal coherence of their parts in 
one living whole. For this reason the limbs have no such reality as belongs 
to the stones of a building, or the planets, moon, and comets in the solar 
system. Their reality is one wholly within the content of the organism, and 
all appearance to the contrary is, as such, ideally imposed on them. Dissever 
the hand from the body and it loses its independent existence as a member 
of the organism which made it what it was. Its activity, form, and colour, all 
that constitutes it, is at once changed; it enters the process of corruption, 


and ultimately ceases to exist?4 


. Consistent character it only possesses as a 
limb of organic life, reality only in constant reunion with that ideal unity 
which sustains it. And that is just the superior mode of reality which the 
living organism possesses in itself. The real or positive is for ever being set 
up as both the negation of itself and withal the ideal resumption of itself, 
such ideality constituting, in fact, both the maintenance and specific 
character of the mode under which each of the separate parts of the bodily 


presence are associated together. 


(y) The reality, then, which the Idea wins for itself in the life of Nature is 
reality as a phenomenal process. Such an appearance stated in its simplest 
terms is this, that a reality exists, but its potential being*“ is not 
immediately in its possession, rather it is at the same time negatively 
affirmed*® in the particular form that belongs to it. The negation of the 
immediately external and particular members of a body is not only a 
negative relative relation as the activity of the inherent idealization~’, but is 
as such a positive realization. 

Hitherto we have considered the particular objects of the real as positive 
in their self-exclusive particularity. This independence, however, is negated 
in the living object, and the ideal unity asserted within the bodily organism 
is alone found to assert over itself the full force of positive determination. 
Such a positive ideality in the principle of negation it asserts is the soul. On 
the appearance of the soul in the body we have at once such an affirmative 
presence as the one indicated. The soul not merely asserts itself as a power 
against the subdivision of the bodily members, it is their plastic creator, 
which preserves as inward and ideal that which is externally minted in the 
shape of physical members. And consequently it is this very positive and 
ideal inward” which appears in the outer structure; in other words, the 
external, so far as it is a mere external, is a mere abstraction, a mere aspect 
that is untrue for the whole. In organic life the external we are confronted 
with is an externality through which the inward is made visible. The 
outward, that is to say, declares itself in its potential nature as that inward, 
which is its notion. Further to this notion appertains the reality in which it 
as notion is made visible. Inasmuch, however, as in the objective world the 
notion, strictly as such, is the principle of subjective life and self- 


220’ life exists 


determined life becoming explicit in 1ts own objective reality 
only as a living thing, an individual subject. It is only with life thus 


concentrated to a point that we find this negating centrum of unity. And it is 


negative in this sense that the ideal explicitly self-unified totality“ 


can only 
now stand forth in its reality by virtue of this principle of ideality being 
asserted through the differentiation of its positive presence, together with 
which the ideal unity of such totality is at the same time incorporated. It is 
of the greatest importance to make clear this aspect of the principle of 
subjectivity. It is only as the single living thing thus unified by such a 
principle that life is actually present. 

If we inquire further in what manner the Idea is manifested within the 
actual life of such living individuals our survey will be as follows: first, this 
principle of Life will be realized as the totality of an organism possessing 
bodily shape; secondly, this physical shape is not presented as a rigid 
product?“, but as a continous process of ideal generation, in which a living 
soul asserts itself. Thirdly, the changes and determinations through which 
this totality passes are not imposed externally to it, but are changes of form 
which are evolved from its inherent nature, imposed on itself and for itself, 
in a process wherein it stands self-determined as the subjective unity no less 
than the ultimate end of its being. 

This free self-subsistence of the subjective principle of life is especially 
exemplified in the spontaneous motion of a living organism. The inanimate 
bodies of inorganic Nature are fettered to the conditions of Space, which 
limits them to one place, or they are only moved from it by external forces. 
The motion, in short, does not originate in themselves; and, when it is 
visible upon them, it appears as an energy which is foreign to them, to 
remove which the only force they exert is that of reaction. And if the 
motion of the planets with similar phenomena appear to be otherwise 
produced, such are at least wholly fettered by natural laws and their abstract 
necessity. The living animal, on the contrary, in its freedom of motion, 
negatives this enforced limitation to one spot by virtue of its own activity. It 
is through such self-determination the continuous liberation of itself from 


the material isolation. And for the same reason it is in this freedom of 
motion, if only in a subordinate degree, the release of itself from the former 
abstractness referable to the particular modes of motion, their direction and 
their speed. Under a yet closer view, moreover, the animal, regarded by 
itself in its organism, presents the same sensuous matter that is moved; and 
here, too, life 1s as before a freedom of motion within this organic reality, 
evidenced in the flow of blood and the movement of the limbs. 

Motion, however, is not the only expression of animated life. The free 
tones of the voice of animals, which are unknown in the inorganic world, 
where bodies merely roar and clatter through the blow of objects external to 
them, these already present to us the higher expression of animated 
subjectivity. The most intimate and vital expression of such ideal activity is, 
however, brought before us when we find the living individual able to 
concentrate itself as individuality over against the objective world, while at 
the same time it appropriates and transfigures that world for its own. And 
this is accomplished in part through observation by means of vision, and 
partly for practical purposes, in so far as such an individual brings the outer 
world into subjection to himself, utilizes the same, assimilates it as a means 
of nourishment, and in this manner continually reproduces his individuality 
in that objective alterum. Such a process, of course, as it ascends through 
stronger organisms, assumes more and more emphatic degrees of 
unsatisfied desire, assimilation, satisfaction, or satiety. 

Such, then, are the activities, in which the notion of animated life makes 
itself apparent. Moreover, the principle of Ideality thus rendered visible is 
not merely the result of our reflection; it is objectively real itself in the 
living subject, whose existence consequently we may go so far as to call an 
objective idealism. And it is the soul, as before stated, which, as this ideal 


energy, brings about its own manifestation?“, always reducing the purely 


external reality of the body to an appearance, and thereby affirming itself as 
objective totality in that very bodily shape. 

2. Now it is as the Idea made objectively visible to the senses that the 
animated life of Nature is beautiful; in so far, that is to say, as the truth or 
the Idea, presented in the form of Nature, where under it first appears, in 
other words life, is immediately given in the particular shape of reality 
adequate to it. Owing, however, to its sensuous immediacy the living beauty 
of Nature is neither beautiful for itself nor is the beauty strictly that which is 
the outcome of itself, a product, that is, of its purely objective appearance. 
The beauty of Nature is only beautiful for another, that is for us, the 
consciousness that apprehends its beauty. The question therefore arises in 
what way and by virtue of what characteristics the principle of life appears 
to us beautiful in its immediate existence. 

(a) If we look at the practical way in which a living object becomes 
visible and preserves itself, the first thing which rivets our attention is 
spontaneous motion. This motion, regarded simply as motion, is nothing 
more than the entirely abstract freedom of motion from place to place and 
from time to time, which we find exemplified in the spontaneous, but 
entirely haphazard movements of animal life. In music and the dance we 
have, it is true, motion in its generic significance; but here motion is not 
merely a matter of chance and impulse, but it exhibits the laws which 
regulate it; it is defined, complete in itself and subject to measure; and it is 
all this, though we still abstract from it the significance whereof it is the 
beautiful expression. If we again interpret the motion of animals as the 
realization of an aim originating within themselves, this excited impulse is 
still entirely accidental, an end of most restricted import. If we further 
extend our survey and conceive such motion as the activity and working 
together of all parts of the animal organism towards a definite purpose, we 
shall merely find that such a conception is rendered possible by our own 


effort of imagination™. The case is just the same if we reflect upon the way 


in which an animal gratifies its physical wants, obtains nourishment through 
the organs which grasp it, consume it, digest it, and generally is a subject of 
the process which preserves its life. For in this case also we have either only 
before us single desires and their spontaneous and haphazard gratification, 
in which the inward activity“ of the organism is not present at all, or at 
least all these activities and their means of expression have become the 
subject of our imaginative reflection, which is at pains to understand such a 
process by relating it to definite ends, and to establish a harmony between 
aims assumed to belong to the animal itself and the organs which fulfill 
them. 

We shall rather find that neither the sensuous perception of single 
haphazard appetites, arbitrary movements and efforts towards  self- 
satisfaction, nor the fanciful consideration of the animal organism as one 
directed by purpose will present to us purely animal life as a part of the 
beauty of Nature. The beauty consists in the appearance of individual form, 
both in repose and motion, quite apart from the relation of its self- 
gratification to any purpose thus subserved, as it is apart from the entirely 
isolated contingency of self-imposed movement“. Such beauty is related to 
the form alone, because it is only as such that it is the external appearance, 
in which the objective idealism of the principle of life makes itself known 
to us as a thing perceived and contemplated upon through the senses. 
Thought apprehends this “objective idealism” in the medium of its notion, 
appropriating the same in the element of universality which belongs to it, 
albeit the contemplation of its beauty is inseparably bound with its 
phenomenal reality. And this reality is the external form of the articulated 
organism, which is, in our view of it, quite as much determinate 


particularity as it is a semblance, namely, that of the physical manifold of 


the separate members, which can only form part of the concrete totality of 
the /iving form under the guise of phenomenal appearance. 

(5) From the explanation of the notion of life already given we may 
deduce more narrowly the form of this appearance as follows. The form is 
one of spatial extension, limitation, and configuration, distinguished 
through its various shape, colour, and motion, being, in fact, a manifold of 
such distinctions. If, however, the organism which manifests these 
differences is a living organism, it will inevitably appear that the organism 
does not derive its true existence from such a manifold and its physical 
configurations. This is brought about by the fact that the different parts, 
which are apprehended by us through the senses, are at the same time 
conjoined together in one totality; they appear consequently as the members 
of one individual existence, which is a unity of such differences, and which 
not merely possesses them in their difference, but as parts of one 
homogeneous whole. 

(a) In the first place, however, this unity will assert itself as the 
purposeless identity of such differences, that is to say with no abstract 
relation to any causal end whatever. The parts in such a case are not 
rendered visible to sense merely as a means to or in the service of some 
defined purpose, nor are they able to fix the determinate relation of form 
and structure which they occupy one over against the other. 

(f) Rather the contrary is the case, for, in the second place, the bodily 
members have for our sense-perception the appearance of being quite 
accidental in their form; in other words the determination of one appears to 
be quite indifferent to that of another. In other words, we can never 
conclude because one has a certain form another will have the same, as 
would be the case if a material uniformity was clear between them. Where 
uniformity is the rule an abstract determination of some kind of form, size, 


or whatever it may be, is the property of all parts. The windows of a 


building, for example, are all of one size, or at least are placed together in 
one row. Or we may illustrate the same similarity with the uniform worn by 
all soldiers belonging to one regiment. We have various parts of such 
clothing differing in colour, texture and the rest, but their formal opposition 
is no matter of chance; each has its causal connection with some other; it is 
there because the other is there. Neither is there here any complete 
distinction of form, nor any unique independence wholly asserted. With the 
individual organism of life the case is entirely otherwise. Here every part is 
absolutely distinguished; the nose from the forehead, the mouth from the 
cheek, the breast from the neck, the arms from the legs, and so on. 
Inasmuch as for our sense-perception every member possesses its unique 
form rather than one which belongs to another, or one which is determined 
by that of another, the members appear as self-subsistent parts, and for this 
reason free and spontaneous™. For the material juxtaposition of the parts 
alone throws no light upon their particular form. 

(y) Thirdly, it is obvious there must be for our imaginative perception a 
more inward bond of connection present in the self-subsistence of the 
organism, if the unity is not offered us in its rational, spatial, temporal, or 
quantitative relations such as are presented in the examples of uniformity 
referred to, which, as we have seen, the unique particularity of the parts can 
extinguish. This identity is not sensuous and immediately present to 
perception in the way the distinction between the members is presented; it is 
rather a secret and inward bond of necessity and harmonious relation 
between the members and their form. If it were only inward, quite out of 
reach of our vision, such a necessary unity would be apprehended only in 
thought, removed from our sense-perception altogether. In such a case, 
however, it would fail to enter into the beautiful object of our vision, and 
what we found as such in the living, object would cease to be the Idea in its 
own objective and phenomenal reality. Such a unity must consequently 


enter into what is externally perceived, although it is, as the ideal principle 
of life within it, not entirely apparent to sense or confined in spatial 
dimensions. It appears in fact in the individual totality as the universal 
ideality of its members, constituting thus the fundamental basis which 
supports and holds them together, the subject of the living subject. And this 
subjective unity in organic life finds its first direct expression in feeling. In 
the emotional life the Soul finds its true expression as Soul. For soul the 
mere juxtaposition of limbs have no real truth, and in the presence of its 
subjective ideality the purely spatial multiplicity of external configuration 
ceases to exist. Such a manifold, with its unique differentiations, its organic 
articulation of parts“® is no doubt presupposed; but when and in so far as 
the soul expresses itself through such in feeling the more inward unity ever- 
present to life asserts itself equally as the dissolution of all absolute 
independence between the physical parts, which reveal now not merely 
their materia, but also that wave of animation which fuses all in their soul. 

(c) To start with, however, we must observe that the emotional 
expression of soul-life neither offers us the visual impression of any 
necessary inter-dependence between the separate members, nor indeed the 
perception of an identity which is necessary between such physical 
articulation and the subjective unity conferred on it by simple feeling. We 
will investigate this more narrowly. 

(a) If indeed the form and only the form renders in some way visible this 
inward harmony and its necessity, it may be because we look upon this 
juxtaposition as the habitual relation of such members, a connection which 
brings to our view some specific type and the oft-repeated formal 
exemplifications of such a type. But the necessity of custom is after all only 
a subjective necessity. According to such a principle we may find certain 
animals ugly for no other reason than that we find in them an organism 


which differs from our ordinary experience, or runs contrary to it. For this 


reason we call the organisms of certain animals bizarre in so far as the way 
in which their organs are related together is foreign to what is more 
common to our experience or entirely contradicts it. Fishes whose bodies 
are in size out of all proportion to their length of tail, or those in which we 
find eyes together on one side of the head only, are an example. In the 
world of plants we are already prepared to find many such strange 
departures from type, although the cactus with its spines, and the more 
rectilinear shaping of its angular junctures? may still arouse our wonder. 
The more a man is educated, however, in all branches of natural history, the 
more able he will be to recognize in their truth the subordination of all parts 
of organic life, and carry in the memory the greatest variety of types in their 
proper classification, and the less anything he may observe will surprise 
him. 

(2) A profounder penetration into this correlation of the parts will, 
however, in the second place, tend to give us that truer insight competent to 
determine from one of the parts the entire form to which it must belong. 
Cuvier is a famous example of such aptitude: a man of science, who by the 
examination of a single bone, whether fossil or otherwise, was able to 
specify at once by its characteristics the kind of animal to which it 
belonged. An excellent illustration this of ex ungue leonem. So from a claw 
or a thigh bone we may discover the conformation of the teeth, or vice versa 
from the teeth that of the hip-bone, or that of the vertebral column. Such a 
profound synthesis of the type and the knowledge it implies carries us, 
however, beyond habitual experience only. We must assume, to render it 
possible, previous thought and the systematic arrangement of the isolated 
facts of science. Our example Cuvier had no doubt secured from previous 
experience a determinate content and some specific quality which prevailed 
in each generic conception, and asserted itself as a unity of principle in all 
particulars however distinct, and so enabled him to recognize their affinity. 


Such a specific quality is that of flesh-eating, which is then the 
determinating principle of the form of the other members of the organism to 
which it belongs. A flesh-eating animal requires teeth and jaws of 
exceptional vigour; when hunting it will require claws to seize its prey, 
mere hoofs are insufficient. Here in short is a quality which necessarily 
determines for us the form and principle of affinity among all the organic 
members. A conception of such a typical character is the ordinary one we 
form of the strength of an eagle or a lion. We may no doubt find something 
both beautiful and instructive! in this way of regarding the animal world, 
in so far as we derive from it some unified idea of its configuration, which 
is not a mere repetition of that unity in all the parts, but gives full value to 
the distinctions they possess. For all that it must be remembered the 
dominant factor of this survey is not the perception of our senses, but the 
generic thought of our minds with which it is made to conform. Reviewed 
in this light we ought not to say that we find the object as such beautiful, 
but rather attribute that beauty to the reflection of our own minds upon it. 
And if we examine these reflections more closely we shall find they are 
after all a deduction of our principle of unity from a limited aspect of the 
organic whole. We concentrate our attention, for example, on the mode in 
which it is nourished, 7.e., whether such an animal is carnivorous or 
herbivorous. Through such a limited determination we are still removed 
from a vision of the coalescent unity of the whole we identified with the 
notion, the soul itself. 

(y) The truth is we can only, in this sphere, bring before our 
consciousness the entire unity of life by means of our thought and grasp of 
reason. In the natural world the sou/, in its full activity, is not found; that is 
to say, the subjective unity, in its pure ideality, does not exist there for a 


self-consciousness. 


If, however, by means of thought, we endeavour to grasp the nature of 
soul-life according to its essential notion we shall find two aspects under 
which we may regard it; first, as the form subject to such a principle of 
animation; secondly, as the notion of soul for thought in all that the 
conception implies. Such a complete grasp of its true nature is not possible 
in the sensuous perception of the objects of beauty. Such must neither pass 
before us as thought, nor must we allow the interest of Thought as such to 
form a barrier of difference or opposition between itself and the vision 
revealed to us. We are left, then, with no alternative but to consider, under 
this point of view, the object as wholly presented to sense; we must assume 
that in the sphere of Nature a sensuous perception of the natural form is our 
genuine mode of contemplating the beautiful. “Sense,” that is the master- 


key?™ to the position; a word which in itself is interpreted in two opposed 


senses. In the first place we may indicate thereby the organs of immediate? 
perception, secondly, by the “sense of a thing” we may refer to the 
significance, or the element of thought and the universal within it. In this 
way “Sense” is related on one side to the immediate externality of 
existence, and on the other to its inward or essential nature. A sensuous 
perception of that existence in fact preserves both sides in unity, or rather in 
one direction so presents the aspect that is opposed to it in the immediate 
sense vision as to include therein both the essence and notion of the object. 
But for the reason that it combines these opposed determinations in 
unfractured unity, the notion is not presented as such to consciousness, but 
is rather to be dimly foreshadowed there*. We accept, for example, as a 
determinate fact the existence of three realms of Nature, which we define as 
that of the mineral world, that of plants, and finally that of animals; we can 
conclude from this, as already foreshadowed by its truth regarded as a 
process rising from plane to plane, that there is an inward necessity inherent 


in the notional articulation of its divisions, and do not confine ourselves 


only to the purely imaginative conception of it as a world conforming on its 
exterior side only to a final end. In the same way when confronted with the 
variety of the external presentment in each of these realms, the sense- 
perception surmises a controlling unity intelligible to mind, a progress 
subject to laws of thought, visible no less in the formation of mountain 
ranges than in the orderly succession of plant-life and of the animal races. 
The same tendency is presupposed when, after an examination of the form 
of any particular animal organism, an insect’s, for example, as subdivided 
into head, body, abdomen, and extremities, we conclude the correlation of 
such parts to be based on a rational principle, and are confident that though, 
at first blush, 1t may appear quite accidental that we are in possession of 
five senses, we shall discover a true bond of relation between that number 
and the notion therein asserted. Of just this type is Goethe’s method of 
observing and accounting for the innate reason of Nature and her 
phenomena. With an extraordinary intuitive sense he directed his attention 
directly to“® the objects of experience, entirely convinced of the ideal bond 
of unity which explained their interconnection. History may be written with 
a like object. The narration of facts and individual lives is given in such a 
way as indirectly to throw a light on the essential significance which such 
events or persons contributed to the period in which they are necessarily 
bound together in one organic whole. 

3. Consequently we may affirm that Nature generally, regarded as the 
sensuous manifestation of the concrete notion and the Idea, is to be 
considered an object of beauty in so far as by such a sensuous perception of 
natural forms some kind of foreshadowing of the notional unity consonant 
to them is surmised, and we are able through the channels of sense to 
discover not merely their form, but somewhat of the inner necessity which 
binds together all their parts. Further than this incomplete surmise of the 
notion the sensuous contemplation of Nature as beautiful is not carried. This 


way of comprehending things, for which the separate parts, despite their 
appearance of independent freedom among themselves, nevertheless reveal 
to the sight the harmony that exists there either in the characteristics of their 
form, or detached portions of it or their motion and so forth, remains for all 
that indefinite and abstract. The inward unity is not open to external sense, 
nor can it appear in its ideal and concrete form to such perception™%, 
whether imaginative or no; such at most acquiesces generally in the 
universality of a law of connection inherent in every living thing. 

(a) It is, then, in the first instance only in this bond of union which 
reveals itself as a necessary adjunct of vitality from the objectivity of 
Nature, in so far as the same is presented in forms adequate to the notion, 
that we have before us the beauty of Nature. With this coalescence the 
materia 1s wholly identical; the form is immediately at home in the matter, 
as its true essence and its conforming energy“. This description may in fact 
stand for us, so far as beauty at this stage is concerned, as a general 
definition of it. We admire, for example, the natural form of a crystal on 
account of the law of uniformity it manifests, a law which through no mere 
action of forces external to it, but by virtue of its own specific definition 
and free activity, free in all its aspects as itself an object, is manifested 
there. For although an activity external to it could as such equally be free, 
yet in crystals the conformative activity is not extraneous to the object; 
rather it is a form operative as belonging to the mineral’s innate character. 
We may define it as the free force of its substance, which out of its own 
resources informs itself and is not merely passively receptive of its 
environment. Consequently we find here the constituent material in its 
realized form as a free and independent creation. In still higher and more 
concrete mode the immanent form projects itself through the living 
organism and all its parts, in the articulate form and, above all, in its motion 


and its vital expression as feeling. For in this last case we have the inward 
vitality pregnant itself as living. 

(5) It is moreover through this indeterminacy of the beauty of Nature, 
originating in its inward principle of animation that (a) both in virtue of the 
conception of life and the intuition of its true notion no less than of the 
habitual types conformable to its adequate presentment, we are able to 
distinguish between animals which are beautiful and those which are ugly. 
Animals incapable of vitality, such as the sloth, which creeps about with 
difficulty, and whose entire mode of life is suggestive of incapacity for 
motion or activity, offend our aesthetic sense for this very reason*®. 
Activity and mobility are precisely the qualities which assert the higher 
ideality of life. For the same reason we condemn forms of amphibious life, 
certain species of fishes, crocodiles, toads, and many kinds of insects; an 
additional reason will influence our similar attitude to hybrid species, where 
confusion of form marks the passage from one determinate type to another; 
the ornithorhyncus is an example*’, an animal which with its mixture of 
bird and four-footed beast may indeed astonish us, but at the same time is 
repulsive to our sense of beauty. Such feelings of repulsion can no doubt be 
traced entirely to our habitual prepossessions which have moulded for the 
imagination a fixed type of animal species consonant to experience. But 
even so there is already actively present the intuitive surmise that the 
configuration of a bird, for example, is related in its parts by a necessary 
principle of unity, and cannot as such graft upon itself forms which belong 
to other species without being thereby transformed into a hybrid variety. 
Such abnormal deviations from type appear to us both strange and 
contradictory. Neither the one sided narrowness of organization, which is so 
defective and mean in its manifestation, that it exercises no activity over the 
straitened conditions of its environment, nor confusions and passages of 


type, which, albeit they are not so enclosed within themselves, are unable to 


hold fast the distinctive features of their type, belong strictly to the sphere 
of natural beauty. 

(2) There is another sense in which we attribute beauty to Nature, 
namely, when we have the collective picture of a landscape before us rather 
than observe the living form of a simple object. Here we have no organic 
articulation of parts such as is derived from their notion and is presented to 
us as such ideal unity in spontaneous life. We have instead a rich variety of 
objects both organic and inorganic, which are united together on one or 
more planes of vision in their distinctive features, contour of mountains, 
winding outlines of rivers, groups of trees, huts, dwellings, palaces, and 
cities of mankind, ships, roadways, heaven and sea, valley and rock-cleft. 
We find, in addition to this variety and proceeding therefrom, a delightful or 
imposing harmony which appeals to our sense and interests us. 

It is lastly a peculiar characteristic of the beauty of Nature that it should 
excite or exercise a harmonious influence over our emotional life. A mood 
of this kind is aroused by the stillness of moonlight, the peace of a valley, 
through which some brook or other meanders, the sublimity of the 
immeasurable storm-tossed sea, the tranquil depth of the star-strewn 
heavens. But the significant factor in this case is not so much to be found in 
the objects as in the peculiar moods they arouse in our feelings and 
affections. On analogous grounds we attribute beauty to animals, when the 
expression of their life directly suggests human qualities, such as courage, 
strength, cunning, good nature, and the rest. Such, no doubt, in one aspect 
of it, truly expresses the nature of the animals themselves; but there is also 
our own conception of its affinity to ourselves, and the mood in which we 
receive it. 

(c) However much animal life, as the culminating point of natural 
beauty, unfolds its freest expression as a living principle, it is comparatively 
narrow in its range and subject to very limited qualities. The circle of such 


existence is a strait one; and in this the predominant interests are those of 
the satisfaction of natural instincts such as hunger and sex-attraction. Soul- 
life, regarded as the inward principle expressed through external figure, is 
poor, abstract, and empty of content. Add to this the consideration that this 
inward is not manifested at all as inward. The soul in its essential substance 
is not revealed by the life of Nature; it is, in fact, the determining 
characteristic of Nature that its soul remains shut in itself, does not, in other 
words, proclaim itself in its ideality. As already pointed out, the soul of an 
animal is not this ideal unity se/f-acknowledged. If it were otherwise we 
should have the manifestation of such personality brought home to others. 
Only in the self-conscious Ego do we find the ideal in its simplest terms, 
which is itself an ideal medium to itself, knows itself as this simple unity, 
and thereby endows itself with a reality, which is not limited to bodily and 
sensuous form, but is itself of an ideal character. Here, for the first time, 
reality is in possession of a form adequate to the notion; or rather the notion 
sets itself up as its own opposite, makes itself objectively real and finds its 
own realization in that objectivity. The animal life, on the contrary, is only 
potentially such a unity as that in which reality as bodily form is other than 
the ideal unity of soul. In self-consciousness we have this unity realized, 
whose opposing factors are constituent elements of one transparent ideality. 
And it is as this concrete totality of self-consciousness that the Ego is 
manifested to others. The forms of animal life merely enable us through 
imaginative perception to divine the soul’s existence. Such only possess the 
troubled semblance of a soul, betrayed to us through the breath or 
exhalement which permeates the whole, gives some unity to all the 
members, and reveals in the entire instinctive life the first germs of an 
independent character. Herein lies the primary defect of the beauty of 
Nature, even when taken at its point of culminating form: and it is precisely 
this defect which will introduce us to the necessity of the Ideal as the beauty 


of art. But before we consider at length the nature of this Ideal, there are 
two determinations involved as the most immediate result of this inherent 
defect in natural beauty, which invite our attention. 

We have stated that in the animal form the soul appears as the bond of 
connection within the organism and the unified point of animation only 
under a cloud” and destitute of any fully realized content. We only find 
there a quite indeterminate and restricted mode of soul-life. We will now 
consider the abstract limitations of this mode more closely. 


B. THE EXTERNAL BEAUTY OF ABSTRACT FORM REGARDED AS 
UNIFORMITY, SYMMETRY, CONFORMITY TO RULE AND 
HARMONY AND REALITY IN THE SENSE OF ABSTRACT UNITY 
OF THE PHYSICAL MATERIAL. 


There is in Nature an external reality which is, of course, visible and 
definitely objective, but the inward unity of which, instead of presenting 
itself in the concrete inwardness referable to the unity of soul-life, only goes 
to the point of indeterminacy and abstraction. In other words, it stops short 
of the inwardness self-actualized in an ideal form and as the particular 
existence conformable to its ideal content. Its appearance is that of the 
defining principle on the face of external reality. Now the specific 
characteristics of inwardness in all its concreteness should be these. First, 
the principle of soul-life is asserted for itself no less than is potentially 
replete with content. Secondly, external reality interpenetrates this ideal 
arcanum, and by so doing fully reveals its true form as such external reality. 
A concrete unity of this nature is not reached by mere natural beauty: it lies 
beyond as the Ideal. On this plane of existence we cannot say that such a 
concrete unity enters into the manifestation of form. We have to deduce it 
through analysis, examining in their separation and singularity the 


distinguishing features which the unity supports. The form that informs here 
and the sensuous external reality fall apart from one another; or rather we 
have two distinct aspects which we are compelled to consider separately. By 
virtue of this fact, which we may either regard as a division of the material 
of sense or as a review of certain facts taken in abstraction, the inward 
unity, which is one aspect of the external reality, itself falls outside it; that is 
to say, it is not itself asserted in that rational reality as the wholly immanent 
form of the entire notion which constitutes it, but rather as an Ideality and 
determinacy imposed externally. 

Such are the points of view thus presented us which we will now 
consider more closely. 

First, then, we have to discuss 

1. THE BEAUTY OF ABSTRACT FORM 

The form of natural beauty in its abstraction is a form which is 
determinate and thus of limited range; in a further aspect of it it is focussed 
in a unity of abstract relation to itself. On closer inspection we shall, 
however, find that the external manifold controls this form of abstract 
beauty by reason of its own determinacy and unity. We must not, however, 
imply in these latter any immanent inwardness or form of vital ideality, but 
regard them as purely material definitions and unity of the external medium. 
Forms of such a character are uniformity, symmetry, or conformity to rule, 
and finally harmony. 

(a) Uniformity 

Uniformity is, speaking generally, equality in external presentment, or, 
more specifically, the unbroken repetition of one and the same definite 
form, supplied by the determining unity to the form of objects. Such a unity, 
in virtue of its initial abstraction, is at the furthest extreme removed from 
the rational totality of the concrete notion. Its beauty is therefore a beauty 
which is referable to the faculty of the analytical understanding. The 


fundamental process of that faculty is to perceive objects in their 
abstraction, not in their self-determined completeness and identity. For 
example, among all lines the straight line is that which is most uniform, 
because it alone manifests one abstract and undeviating direction. For the 
same reason the cube is a figure dominated by regularity of content. All its 
sides are of the same size, the same length of line and the same angles, 
which, on account of their being rectangular, however much their size is 
changed, manifest no change in the form of their angles as is the case with 
angles which are obtuse or acute. 

With this characteristic of uniformity we must closely connect that of 
symmetry. Form is unable long to rest in that barest abstraction of its 
determination, namely, undifferentiated equality. A diverse relation is sure 
to assert itself, breaking into the empty form of identity. In this way we 
obtain symmetry, which consists in no mere identical repetition of one form, 
but in a combination with some such form analogous to it, identical, that is 
to say, in its self-determination, and yet manifesting a distinct contrast with 
it. Through such a combination we obtain another kind of equality and 
unity, whose determination is more extensive and more varied. If, for 
example, on one side of a house we meet with three windows of the same 
size separated at equal intervals of distance, then three or four more of 
loftier size than the first-mentioned standing at more extended or closer 
intervals in relation to them, and again three more precisely similar in size 
and distance to our original ones, we have then before us a symmetrical 
arrangement. Mere uniformity and repetition of the same distinctions will 
never produce this result. We may find such distinguishing features in size, 
position, form, colour, tones, and many others like them, which, however, to 
produce symmetry must be harmoniously related to similar forms of 
construction. When we find a combination which presents to us an 


arrangement of such distinguishing characteristics according to some 
clearly uniform principle that then 1s symmetry. 

Both these attributes, uniformity and symmetry, being the determinations 
of the form and unity of external appearance, are mainly applicable to 
distinctions in size. For it stands to reason that what is expressly posited as 
external rather than truly immanent determination is generally a 
quantitative“ determination, whereas the qualitative fixes the inherent 
character of anything. Consequently that which is assumed only to affect 
the external appearance cannot be concerned with the changes which are 
found in the qualitative aspect. Size, on the other hand, and its alteration 
regarded merely as size, is for the qualitative determination, when it is 
unable to assert itself in terms of measure, an indifferent determination. 
That is to say, measure is quantity, precisely in so far as it can give to itself 
an aspect which qualifies it, and thereby a qualitative determination is 
united to the purely quantitative one. As thus explained™ uniformity and 
symmetry are merely restricted to the determinations of size and their 
uniform appearance or arrangement of differences in symmetrical order. 
Further inquiry will show us that this due co-ordination of size is as 
applicable to the forms of organic life as it is to those of inorganic Nature. 
The human organism is, for example, at least in a certain degree both 
uniform and symmetrical. We have two eyes, two arms, two legs, similar 
hip-joints, shoulder-blades, and so on. Of other portions of the body the 
reverse is the case. We find no conspicuous uniformity in the heart, lungs, 
bowels, or liver. The question arises what precisely constitutes the 
difference here. The side on which uniformity, whether of size, form, or 
position mainly asserts itself, is obviously the aspect of the organism 
viewed from the outside. The uniform and symmetrical determination, in 
complete conformity with what we should expect, is most apparent where 
the fact as objectively determined is itself the external envisagement itself, 


and carries with it the least impression of inherent life. The reality, which 1s 
most constant to this pure externality, rests satisfied with the abstract unity 
congenial to it. Within the organism, on the contrary, where we find the 
heart of the life-process, and still more openly in the medium of 
untrammelled reason uniformity gives way before the subjective unity of 
life. Nature is, no doubt, in its opposition to mind, a determinate existence 
external and independent; but even in her we find that uniformity only pre- 
eminently asserts itself where externality is the predominant principle. 

(a) Reviewing, then, shortly the prominent classifications of natural 
objects, we observe, in the first place, that minerals, taking the crystal for an 
example, as structures destitute of the principle of life, are characterized in 
their fundamental form by uniformity and symmetry. As already remarked, 
their form, it is true, is one appropriate to themselves, is not merely the 
determination of external forces. Through an unseen energy the form that 
makes them what they are as products of Nature creates their configuration 
both within and without. This activity, however, is not yet the completed 
energy of the concrete notion as an ideal principle, which directs the 
independent consistency of the positive reality, subsuming them under an 
ideal totality such as is present in animal life. The unity and definition of 
their form persists in purely abstract one-sidedness, and we have as the 
characteristics of a unity which is wholly on the outside the bare forms of 
uniformity and symmetry, the determinating factor in each case being an 
abstraction. 

(B) Plant life is, of course, many degrees above the order of crystals. 
From the very commencement its evolution is marked by a harmonious 
articulation, and consumes material in a constantly active process of self- 
nourishment. But plant-life also is not yet really the living whole™. 
Although organically divided into parts, its activity is still one that consists 


wholly in assimilation. It is rooted in the earth with no independent power 


of motion from place to place; its growth is continuous, and such energy of 
assimilation and self-nourishment as it possesses is not the tranquil self- 
subsistence of a completely individualized organic existence, but rather a 
continuous extension of its growth as an external object. An animal grows 
just as a plant grows, but at a determinate point that growth in its external 
size ceases, and that which reproduces itself in self-subsistence is one and 
the same individual. Plant-life, however, enlarges without intermission, and 
only its decease renders the further increase of its boughs and leaves 
impossible. And, moreover, all that it separately produces in this process is 
for ever the repeated pattern of the same organism in its entirety. For every 
bough is a new plant, and not, as in the case with the animal organism, only 
an isolated member. On account of this persistent enlargement of itself 
through all the separate plant formations whereof it consists plant-life is 
without the subjective animation peculiar to sensation and the ideal unity 
which belongs to it. And, generally speaking, we may say that plant-life, 
however much the digestive process is an inward one, in which we find 
nourishment is assimilated and the organism determines the form which is 
impressed on its substance out of itself by virtue of the increasing freedom 
of the notional type working through that substance, nevertheless 
substantially, through the entire process of its life, it remains rooted to 
externality without either a true independence or unity, and such self- 
subsistence as it possesses is continuous without a break. And it is on 
account of this characteristic of plant-growth, namely, that it 1s for ever 
asserted on the side of externality, that we find uniformity and symmetry to 
be the fundamental unity of its self-expression as it is a predominant 
principle of its structure. No doubt uniformity is not so regnant here as we 
observed it to be in the formation of minerals, and it is not expressed in the 
same extreme degree through the abstract straight line and right angle: but it 
prevails here notwithstanding. The stem for the most part runs on a straight 


line; the rings of plants of higher type form themselves in circles; leaves 
closely approach the configuration of crystals; and, at least as the basis of 
their type, we find that the blossoms themselves in the number of their 
leaves, their position and form are determined with uniformity and 
symmetry. 

(y) Finally, in the living organism of animals a difference is asserted in 
the reduplicated structure of the members. In the bodies of animals, more 
particularly if we examine the higher species, the organism is a more 
inward, self-contained and self-determined totality; like a sphere, it returns, 
so to speak, on itself, while still remaining an external organism. It is an 
external process, and yet, as a process, asserted against externality. The 
more important organs are those within, such as heart, lungs, and liver, and 
in these the life is bound up. Such are not determined under the simple 
characteristics of uniformity. In those members, however, even of the 
animal organism, which are fixed in direct relation to the outside world, 
symmetrical arrangement prevails. Among such must be reckoned the 
members and organs which assert the subjective principle externally no less 
than those which are the instruments of the active life. The sense-organs, 
such as sight and hearing, belong to the former; all that we see and hear is 
left as we found it. The organs of smell and taste already mark the point of 
union with an activity exercised externally. We only smell that which is 
already assimilated™® by the organ of sense, and we only exercise our taste 
through an act of destruction. We have, it is true, but one nose, but it is 
subdivided into two sections, each of which is uniform in structure. The 
same description is applicable to the lips and teeth and other organs like 
them. Further than this the eyes and ears, and the limbs employed in motion 
from place to place, or for direct control over external objects, in other 
words, legs and arms, are entirely uniform in position, form, and other 


qualities. We find, therefore, that in the organic world no less than in the 


inorganic uniformity asserts a very real predominance, qualified, however, 
by the fact that its presence is limited to those members which are the 
instruments of the organism in its direct relation to the external world. On 
those through which the life-process returns on itself by virtue of its own 
subjective principle there is no such impression of uniformity. 

Such, then, are the leading characteristics of the forms of uniformity and 
symmetry, and the manner in which they are asserted in the configuration of 
natural phenomena. 

(b) Conformity to Rule 

We now propose to distinguish the more generic conception of 
conformity to law“, so far as it appears on a higher plane of organic 
evolution than that already adverted to, and marks the passage of the same 
to the freedom of natural no less than spiritual life, from the more abstract 
forms discussed above. Taken by itself, no doubt, conformity to rule is not 
alone sufficient to give us the subjective unity and freedom of totality; but 
we do find in the configuration to which it corresponds a totality of 
essentially distinguished characteristics, such as do not merely emerge in 
difference and opposition, but betray both unity and determinate connection 
in such totality. A unity thus controlled, albeit still only positively asserted 
in quantitative substance, is no longer referable to essentially exterior 
distinctions of mere size numerically ascertainable, but already introduces 
to our notice a qualitative relation of consistency between these contrasted 
determinations. In other words we have here neither the abstract repetition 
of one and the same determinant’, nor a uniform interchange of similarity 


and dissimilarity“ 


, but the contemporaneous association of aspects 
essentially distinct from one another. We find, in fact, our sense of sight 
gratified by the association of these distinguishing features in their 
completeness. And it is the principle of reason which affords us such 


satisfaction, gratifying our sense only through the totality, or rather through 


the very totality of differences the nature of the fact requires. Such a 
connection, however, still remains an unexplained nexus, which sense- 
perception arrives at partly on account of its persistent repetition, and in 
part through an intuition of deeper source. 

A few examples will make clear the process of definition from 
uniformity to conformity with law. Parallel lines of equal length are 
abstractly uniform. A further step is taken when we compare geometrical 
figures of the same form, triangles, for example, but assume their size to be 
unequal. Here the angles subtended by the corners of each and the relation 
of line to line is the same, but we find such similarity in different quanta. 
Take again the circle, it does not possess the uniformity of the straight line, 
but at the same time the determination of abstract equality strictly applies to 
it, for all its radii are of equal length. The circle is consequently still but a 
curved line that awakes no particular interest?2. 

On the other hand, there is still less uniformity in the ellipse and the 
parabola, and they are only understood through the law of their form. In 
other words the radii vectores of the ellipse are both unequal and in 
conformity with rule, and the same qualification applies to the greater and 
lesser axis of their lines of differentiation? ; moreover, their foci are not 
central as is the case with the circle. We find in these examples, therefore, a 
qualitative relation of difference assert itself in the law applicable to such 
lines and constructive of their interconnection. If, however, we divide the 
ellipse by means of its greater and lesser axes we obtain four equal sections; 
regarded as a whole, therefore, we still find the principle of uniformity 
paramount in this figure. Of a higher degree of freedom in its conformity to 
law is the oval. We know there is such a law, though mathematicians have 
been unable to express its formula. This figure is not an ellipse, but the 
higher curve differs from that below it. Still we find that even in this 
example of freer eccentricity in Nature, if we divide it through its greater 


axis, we have still two equal halves. The final expression of mere 
uniformity in conformity to law is shown in lines, which, as in the example 
of the oval, when divided through the smaller?’ axis, give us unequal 
sections, neither section being a mere repetition of the other. The so-called 
undulatory line is an example of this, in the sense Hogarth describes it as 
the line of beauty. Thus the inclination of the arms as they fall on either side 
of the human body is opposed. Here we have conformity to rule without 
uniformity pure and simple. Such a kind of conformity especially 
characterises with its variety the conformation of the nobler living 
organisms. 

Conformity to law is, then, an attribute of substantiality, binding together 
both its differences and its unity; but it remains still abstract on the side of 
its controlling form, unable to supply individuality with the freedom of 
motion, or rather by virtue of that form is entirely without the higher 
freedom of subjectivity, and quite incapable of revealing the vitality and 
ideality proper to it. 

(c) Harmony 

On a higher plane in the sphere of abstract beauty must be placed 
harmony. In harmony we find qualitative distinctions are held together, and 
further held together in a totality of differentiation, such as is based on the 
essential nature of the fact itself. This consistency of support is derived 
from conformity to law, in so far as that form unfolds what is essentially 
uniformity, and thereby passes beyond the mere characteristics of equality 
and repetition. But in doing this the distinctions of quality assert themselves 
not only in their difference of opposition and contradiction, but in aspects of 
a unity that rivets them together, a unity in which all distinguishing features, 
it is true, are maintained in their proper place, but still only as belonging to 
one single whole. This unity of accordance is what constitutes harmony. We 
may either regard it as a totality of aspects essentially distinct, or as the 


resolution of the element of mere contradiction asserted by them, revealing 
their more vital interconnection and ideal solidarity. In this sense we refer to 
the harmony of form, or colour, or musical tone. As an example, we have 
blue, yellow, green, and red as the fundamentally necessary differentiation 
of colour. 

In these irresolvable data of the spectrum we have not merely the 
inequality we found in symmetry, but contradictory opposites, such as 
yellow and blue, their neutralization and withal concrete identity. The 
beauty of their harmony is revealed in the avoidance of their crude 
opposition, which is softened thereby in such a way as to put before us the 
concordance hidden beneath their difference. They do, in fact, emanate 
from one source, namely colour, which is not an abstract conception, but 
an essential totality. So far, indeed, can the compulsive force of such totality 
carry us, that we can, as Goethe has pointed out, when we have but one 
colour presented to us, still subjectively recognize another at the same time. 
In the same way the tonic, mediant, and dominant are essential distinctions 
among musical tones, which the unity of harmony associates through their 
difference in one whole. We may submit the harmony of form, which is 
differentiated through the varied aspects of position, repose, and motion to a 
similar analysis. If we suffer any one of the subordinate distinctions to 
assume an exclusive predominance the unity which relates them will be 
destroyed. 

Harmony, however, is not to be confused with free ideal subjectivity and 
soul-life. In the latter the unity manifested is not merely an interconnection 
and concordance, but a positive negation of difference, which, for the first 
time, reveals their concrete and ideal unity. A concrete unity such as this is 
not the result of harmony. Such concrete unity is, for example, that which 
we find in the actually melodious thing**, which no doubt possesses 
harmony as its fundamental form, but at the same time possesses the higher 


characteristic of free subjectivity, and by means of song gives expression to 
that. Harmony alone has nothing to do with the appearance of subjective 
life, as such, nor of that of mind, although it is the highest manifestation of 
abstract form, and stands in close affinity to free subjectivity. Such, then, is 
our determination of abstract unity as we find it brought before us in the 
specific modes of abstract form. 

2. BEAUTY AS ABSTRACT UNITY OF THE MATERIAL MEDIUM 

The side of abstract unity which we have now to consider is not that 
directly related to form, but to the sensuous material simply in which it is 
asserted. The unity is manifested on this side as the entirely undifferentiated 
concordance of the particular sensuous material. It is the one form of unity, 
which the material of sense, in its purely objective aspect, 1s capable of 
receiving. On this plane and under the above noted relation®* the abstract 
purity of the materia in its form, colour, or tone constitutes what is most 
essential to it. Entirely straight drawn lines, which run without a shadow of 
difference in their straightness or strength, bare superficies and similar 
examples please us by virtue of their persistent regularity and their uniform 
homogeneousness. The purity of the heavens, the translucence of the 
atmosphere, a mirror-like lake the smoothness of the ocean’s face, all give 
pleasure by virtue of this unity. We find the same truth brought home to us 
by purity of tone. The voice when purely produced, though taken quite by 
itself, possesses an attraction for us inexpressibly delightful; vocal notes 
which are not thus pure on the contrary, by permitting us to hear the organ 
of production along with them, disturb or weaken the pure resonance and 
definition of their music. In much the same way human speech possesses 
pure tones in its vowels, a, e, 1, 0, u, and its compound vowels, ae, ti, and 6. 
Popular dialects are particularly characterized by impurity of vocalization 
and mediate tones such as oa. Purity of tones consists further in this that the 
vowels are associated with consonants, whose sound does not tend to blurr 


the sonority of the vowel tones, as is too frequently the case with our 
northern languages, when contrasted with the way in which their purity is 
preserved by the Italian, a characteristic which makes that language so 
adaptable to singing. We experience an enjoyment of similar nature through 
the sight of colour in its simplest purity of tint, an absolutely pure red or 
blue for example, not by any means a common occurrence, such pristine 
colours being often weakened through the addition to them of yellow or 
tints of each other“. Violet can no doubt appear to us as a pure colour, but 
only in an external object, not, that is to say, as a compounded colour™$, for 
it is not itself an elementary colour belonging to colour’s essential 
differentiation. It is these elementary or cardinal colours, easily recognized 
by sense in their purity, which, on account of their crude opposition, are 
most difficult to unite together in harmony. Colours, on the contrary, which 
are blurred in their transparency by many other tints, although not so 
antagonistic to general harmony, fail to give us such direct enjoyment from 
the very fact that the energy of opposition in them is weakened. Green, for 
instance, is a compound of blue and yellow, but it is the neutralization of 
these cardinal colours, and for that reason less attractive to us in its own 
purity than blue and yellow in their secure? opposition. Such are the points 
of most importance we have to remark upon in dealing with the abstract 
unity of form no less than the simplicity and purity of the sensuous material. 
In whichever aspect we regard our subject-matter we have to review that 
which is by virtue of its abstract character destitute of life, and a unity with 
no true actuality. Ideal subjectivity is inseparable from this, and such is 
entirely absent from the beauty of Nature even at the highest potency of its 
manifestation. This essential defect points us imperatively forward to the 
Ideal, which Nature is unable to reveal to us, and in contrast with which the 
beauty of Nature appears as a subordinate mode. 


C. DEFECTIVE ASPECTS OF THE BEAUTY OF NATURE 


The true object of our inquiry is the beauty of art viewed as the only reality 
adequate to the Idea of beauty. We have hitherto treated the beauty of 
Nature as the first mode of the existence of the beautiful. We have now to 
inquire more closely into that which distinguishes natural beauty from that 
of art. 

As an abstract proposition we may affirm that the Ideal 1s beauty in its 
rounded completeness. Nature, on the contrary, brings before us beauty in 
its incompleteness. Such abstract predicates do not, however, help us much, 
for our real problem is rather to explain exactly what it is which makes the 
difference between the completeness of the one from the incompleteness of 
the other. Our inquiry therefore hinges on the question how it comes about 
that Nature is necessarily incomplete as a mode of beauty and how this 
incompleteness is asserted. When we have answered that we shall be in a 
better position to deduce both the necessity and essential significance of the 
Ideal. 

We have already in following the process of Nature up to its culminating 
manifestation in animal life drawn attention to the modes of beauty revealed 
in that process. It is now of the first importance that we fix our attention 
more definitely on the culminating phase of that evolution where we find 
subjectivity and individuality presented to us in the living organism. 

We have already referred to the beautiful as the Idea in a manner 
identical to that we employ when we speak of the good and true as the Idea, 
in the sense, that is to say, where we characterize the Idea as the wholly 
substantial and universal, the absolute substance — with no sensuous 
material therewith — of reality, in short, the consistency of the world. 
Determined more strictly, however, as already pointed out, the Idea is not 
merely substantiality and universality, but the unity of the notion and its 
reality, just that, the notion revealed to us as notion in its coincident 
objectivity. It was Plato who, as we have remarked in our introduction, 


posited the Idea as that which was alone true and universal, and, indeed, as 
the one concrete Universal. The Platonic [dea is, however, not itself as yet 
the concrete real, for apprehended under the notion and its universality it 1s 
already coincident with the real. Apprehended, however, only in its 


200 it is not realized, realized, that is to say, as Truth in its self- 


universality 
determinate realization. It is still only the potency of such self-realization. 
But just as the notion is not the notion of real existence without its full 
objectivity, in the same way the Idea without its realization in the objective 
world is not the Idea in its Truth as existent reality. The Idea must proceed 
to such realization, which is only present itself for the first time in a really 
existent subjectivity adequate to the notion, and its ideal unity and self- 
determination. In the generic species we find its reality first manifested as 
free and concrete individuality. Life only exists as a living thing; goodness 
is only realized in particular men; and all truth is simply the consciousness 
of knowledge — Spirit which has come to its own vital inheritance. Only 
the concrete singularity is both true and really existent, mere abstract 
universality and particularity is not so. This self-subsistent actuality, this 
subjectivity is the point on which everything turns, and which we must fully 
grasp in its significance. Subjectivity may be defined as ideal determination 
by virtue of a principle of ideal unity which asserts itself through negation 
of the differences presented to it as consistent parts of one objective 
reality. The unity of the Idea and its realization is the negative unity of 
the Idea as such and its reality; it is at once and at the same time the 
subsumption and deposition in a unified content of the difference asserted 
on either side. Only in this active process is the unity of the Idea 
affirmatively determined in its full activity, a unity and subjectivity whose 
process of self-determination is infinite. We have consequently to 
apprehend the Idea of the beautiful in its realized mode of existence as 
essentially concrete subjectivity and, moreover, as individual substantiality, 


by virtue of which it is the Idea really existent, possessing the form of its 
reality in concrete and individual singularity. 

But here we must distinguish between two distinct modes of singularity 
or individuality, namely, that which is immediately presented us by Nature 
and that which is predicated of mind (spirit). In both forms it is given 
determinate existence, and consequently is in both substantive content, the 
Idea in short, and in the particular sphere of our inquiry for both forms the 
Idea as beauty. Viewed in this way we may affirm if we please that the 
beautiful of Nature has a similar content with that of the Ideal. In 
contradistinction, however, to such a point of view we must not fail to 
observe that the difference of form, in which the Idea herein attains reality, 
that is to say the difference between the individuality which prevails in the 
spheres of Nature and Spirit, the difference asserted in its respective 
appearance, this it is which constitutes an essential distinction. As we shall 
see, the real point of our inquiry is this, namely, which of these two forms is 
really the one most adequate to the Idea, for it is obvious that it is only in 
the entirely adequate form that the totality of the Idea is in its full content 
explicitly realized. This is the more immediate point we have now to 
examine in so far as the difference between natural beauty and the Ideal 
falls into line with the formal differentiation of singularity. 

Immediate singularity is no doubt primarily found in the domain of Spirit 
no less than in Nature as such. For, in the first place, Spirit is possessed of 
an external existence in bodily form; secondly, even in spiritual relations, 
Spirit, in the first instance, only exists in its union with immediate reality. 
Subdividing our inquiry in conformity with such facts, we will consider the 


nature of immediate singularity from three different points of view. 


1. (a) We have already seen that the animal organism preserves its 
determinate existence through a persistent evolutionary process of its own 


in opposition to an environing inorganic Nature, which it assimilates by 
means of consumption and digestion, compelling thereby what is external to 
submit to that process, and asserting its own independent existence by so 
doing. We found at the same time that this living process is a system of 
activities, which is realized in a system of organs, whose functional action 
consists in those very activities. The one and single aim of this 
homogeneous system is the self-preservation of the living totality thereof 
through such a process. The animal life consists, therefore, in a life of 
sensuous impulses, whose general course and satisfaction is realized in the 
above-mentioned organic system. The living organism is for this reason 
articulated in its parts under a teleological principle, and the principle or 
end subserved is self-preservation. Life is immanent in every member; they 
are united to life, and life is one with them. And the net result of this 
animate process is that the animal is maintained as a thing conscious of 
itself as an individual subject of feeling, life and the self-enjoyment its 
singularity procures for it. We have only to compare animal life with plant 
life to see the difference implied in the absence of such a sense- 
consciousness. The plant simply brings to the birth new specimens of its 
species, without even being able to concentrate any single one on that point 
of negation, which constitutes self-singularity. We must, however, add that 
even in the animal organism and its life we never have actually before our 
eyes the true manifestation of this centre of unity, but rather simply the 
manifold of its members. Life is still too deficient on the side of freedom 
and in opposition to the mere caprice of sense-life to manifest such a 
subjective individuality as is capable of breaking through the external 
envisagement of its organic parts. The vital centre of such activities in the 
animal organism still remains veiled from vision, and all that we see are the 
mere outlines of the figure, and this for the most part concealed from our 
view by feathers, scales, hair, fur, or spines. There can be no question that 


coverings of this nature, though characteristic of the animal world, are 
coverings which partake of the form of the vegetable world. And it is 
precisely at this point that the beauty of animal life declares its essential 
insufficiency. That which the organism makes most visible to us is not the 
soul-principle. That which is directed outward and throughout appears is 
not the life within, but rather formations accepted from a lower plane of 
existence than the essential embodiment of life. The animal is only fully 
alive beneath that outer crust, and consequently for this very reason that its 
inwardness* is not wholly made real in a form adequate to reveal it, we are 
unable to see the principle of Life everywhere shine freely through it; it 
remains only an inwardness, and the shell is external only unpermeated by 
the vital principle. 

(b) The human body, in virtue of its more exalted station, presents us 
with a striking contrast. In this we are everywhere reminded that man is in 
possession of a unity of feeling, a soul. The human skin is not covered over 
plant-like with an apparently lifeless sheath; the pulsation of the blood is 
visible throughout the entire surface; the beating heart of life is everywhere 
at the same time apparent; and we have in this outward manifestation, as it 
were, the real fount Of life made visible, the turgor vitae as it streams from 
its centre. In the same way the human skin, sensitive throughout in its 
minutest parts, reveals to us the morbidezza of its colouring, those tints of 
flesh-colour and vein-colour which are the despair of an artist. On the other 
hand, however much the human body presents, as the apparent mirror of 
Life, a contrast with that of animals, it undoubtedly expresses also the 
natural process of self-preservation in the subdivision of the skin, and the 
indentations, wrinkles, pores, small hairs and veins which we find attach 
thereto. In fact the skin itself, though permitting the inner life to shine 
through it, is none the less an external protection of that life, a means 
obviously intended for such self-preservation. The supreme significance, 


however, of the contrast here presented is traceable in this extraordinary 
sensitiveness of the human cuticle, which, although not absolutely the seat 
of feeling itself, alone renders such feeling possible. But at the same time 
even in this direction we are made conscious of the defect, that this 
sensitiveness does not penetrate as a vital impulse of concentrated emphasis 
equally through all the members. We find in the human body itself certain 
organs whose form is entirely appropriate to mere animal functions, while 
others give a more adequate expression to the entire soul-life, its feelings 
and passions. Regarded in this way it is obvious that even in the human 
body the inner life of soul has not found its complete reflection in all parts 
of its external realization. 

(c) The same defect is apparent on the higher plane of the spiritual world 
and its organizations, if we consider such under the aspect of life as 
immediately presented. The more extensive and the richer their 
configurations are, the more we shall find that the fundamental object of the 
inner life of such totalities requires other means co-operative with such 
externality for its adequate expression. Such organizations no doubt appear 
in immediate reality as organic wholes in which definite purpose is realized, 
and the realization of such purpose is manifested by the mediation of 
voluntary effort. Every centre of such a spiritual organism, such as the State 
or the family, that is to say each individual organic totality, is in possession 
of a will capable of such exercise, and appears in unity with the other 
members of the same organism; but the one inner soul of this nexus, the 
freedom and reason of the aim of all is not visible in external reality as such 
in the absolute freedom of its subjective and universal principle of life, nor 
is it thus manifested in every part. 

The same thing may be observed in particular actions and events, where 
we find a similar organic totality present. The inner motive from which they 
proceed is not wholly made visible upon the external surface of their actual 


presence. What we do find is a total presentment of fact, whose most 
fundamental ground of unity and vitality still remains hidden from sight. 

Finally, when we consider from the same point of view any single 
individual we are confronted with the same truth. Every human person is a 
self-rounded totality, held together by the central unity of life. In the 
immediate envisagement of reality, that 1s in his life, action, avoidance of 
action, desires and impulses, he only appears in a fragmentary way; none 
the less it is only from a general survey of all his actions or sufferings that 
we are able to form an estimate of character. The centre of unity which thus 
concentrates to a point the entire subject-matter of our extended survey is 
not as such either visible or directly apprehended. 

2. The second point of importance to which we would draw attention is 
this. With the immediate appearance of individuality the Idea, as we have 
already indicated, receives determinate existence. Through this very 
immediacy however it becomes interwoven with the complexity of the 
external world, is conditioned by the limitations of external circumstance 
and the relative character of means and ends which are found there, in one 
word is carried into the finitude of external Nature. For though immediate 
singularity is in the first place a fully rounded off unity, it is for the same 
reason only self-exclusive as a centre of negation opposed to others, and is, 
by virtue of its immediate singularity, influenced by, no less than related to, 
a totality of real existence other than its own, upon which it is dependent in 
a thousand different ways. The Idea, in short, is in this very immediacy 
realized in every direction as individual distinction. It is consequently now 
merely a reflex of the inherent energy of the notion which binds all 
individual existence, that of Nature no less than mind in reciprocal 
correlation?=. Such a relation to the existences themselves is a purely 
external one, and appears also to them as a single external necessity uniting 


each part of the manifold in one shifting complexus of interrelated 


reciprocity. The immediacy of determinate existence is therefore, as thus 
regarded, a system of necessary relations between apparently self-subsistent 
individual things and forces, in which each singular entity is committed as a 
means to the service of ends foreign to it, or itself is compelled to utilize 
that which is external to itself as such a means. And inasmuch as the Idea is 
under this aspect wholly realized on the ground of externality, there appears 
at the same time the unrestrained play of every caprice and accident, no less 
than the uncontrolled discharge of the burden of indigence. Singularity as 
immediate appearance lives and moves in the realm of unfreedom. 

(a) The individual animal is, for example, fettered wholly within the 
bounds of its natural environment of air, water and land. Its entire way of 
living, the mode of its self-nourishment, everything that concerns it, is 
thereby determined. It is this which differentiates with such variety the 
species of animal life. We find, moreover, intermediate strains, such as 
swimming birds and suckling animals, which live in the water, amphibious 
species and others which still further mediate between the more obviously 
generic. These are, however, mere confusions of race, and indicate no 
higher mediation of considerable range. Throughout we find the animal 
subject in its self-preservation to the absolute necessities of external nature, 
cold, drought, or insufficient supply of the means of nourishment. Under 
this despotic dominion it is liable through the parsimony of circumstance to 
lose the fulness of external form, the blossom of its beauty, in short to 
become as it were the reflex of starving Nature herself. External conditions 
fix imperatively the measure of beauty it either preserves or forfeits. 

(5) The human organism, in its particular bodily existence is subject, if 
not in the same measure, to external forces of Nature, and is compelled to 
face the same contingencies, deficient livelihoods, and every kind of 
harassing disease and misery. 


(c) If we carry investigation further to that still higher plane of 
immediate reality where spiritual interests are predominant we shall find 
this dependence on external condition for the first time emphasized in its 
full relativity. Here we are face to face with the prose of human existence in 
its entire length and breadth. The contrast already noticed between ends 
subservient to purely physical wants, and those profounder aims of spiritual 
life, and the conflict which tends to inflict a loss on one side or the other, 
already opens our view of it. Add to this every individual man, in order to 
preserve himself as such, is compelled to make himself in many ways 
subservient to others, and the limited aims of others, and on the other hand, 
in order to satisfy his own narrow interests, to accept the service of others 
as a mere means for their fulfilment. The individual, then, as he appears in 
the prose-life of everyday existence, is not therefore active out of his own 
particular totality, nor is he intelligible so much in virtue of himself as in 
virtue of that which he is not*. For individual man stands in a relation of 
dependence to the influences, laws, organizations and other social relations 
of civic life which he finds already existing around him, and to which he 
must submit whether he forfeit his own independent soul-life thereby or not. 
And more than this, each separate individual is not presented to others as 
such totality, but is only reflected in whatever isolated interest they may 
happen at the time to possess in his actions, desires, and opinions. And what 
interests mankind mainly is some relation to their own particular thoughts 
and aims. Even historically important actions and events, with which the 
community is expressly associated, appear in this field of relative 
appearances merely as a manifold of isolated efforts. It is a varied collection 
to which each contributes as he may, with aims by no means identical, some 
of which meet with success while others miscarry, and indeed, be they ever 
so fortunate, are significant in a very subordinate degree if we consider 
them as contributions to the wellbeing of all. What the majority may carry 


through, in contrast with the entire aggregate of events and the end 
applicable to all?, to which it furnishes its quota, is after all a mere patch; 
nay, even men of eminent standing, who feel and are fully conscious of the 


266 as their own world, are for all that clearly 


universal passage of events 
immeshed in the same net of particular circumstances, conditions, and a 
thousand other hindrances involved in their relative position. On all these 
grounds it is plain that in this sphere of exterior life the individual world is 
unable to offer us the vision of that independent and complete freedom of 
the living principle, such as is essential to the true notion of beauty. It is, of 
course, true that the immediate appearance of human reality and its events 
and organizations is not without system, and as such is a totality of 
activities; but this whole is rather in its appearance a mere mass of isolated 
fragments. Moreover the practical concerns of such activities are divided 
and subdivided into countless parts, and in such a way that each single part 
is in touch with the merest fraction of all; and, in short, however much 
individuals may remain steadfast to their own purposes, and only bring 
forth to the light that which their own interest has employed as a means, the 
self-subsistence and freedom of their will remains more or less of a formal 
character, determined by external circumstance or accident, and constantly 
thwarted by natural causes*™. 

This is the prose of the world, as presented to our own consciousness no 
less than to that of others; a world of finitude and change, a world 
immeshed in relation and submerged beneath the pressure of necessity, a 
world from which no individual can extricate himself. The central paradox 
of life confronts every unit of the living whole. On the one hand there is the 
impulse of individuality to perfect its isolated unity in self-exclusion; on the 
other there is the necessary condition of dependence on others from which 


none may claim immunity. However prolonged the struggle to overcome 


this contradiction may be the effort of that interminable battle only 
terminates with life itself. 

3. Thirdly, the immediate singularity of the worlds of Nature and Mind is 
not merely conditioned by dependence on others, but is deficient in any 
complete self-subsistency owing to its confined nature, or with more 
accuracy, because it is particularized in its own specific mode of 
manifestation. 

(a) We will explain our meaning further. Every single specimen of life in 
the animal world is from the first fettered by a definite, that is to say, a 
restricted and constant species, beyond the limits of which it cannot pass. 
There is in the spiritual world, no doubt, a general picture of life and its 
organization, which floats vaguely before our vision; but in the real world, 
which is one with Nature, this universal organism breaks up into a multitude 
of particulars, each of which possesses the determinate type of form and 
grade of cultivation in which it is related to a definite portion of the social 
organism. In addition to this and within these insuperable limits, we find the 
pressure of that element of contingency, as regards general condition or 
external environment, predominantly asserted both uniquely and in 
haphazard fashion throughout every one of those individual units. Such a 
state of things disturbs our vision of the self-subsistency and freedom, 
which the idea of true beauty imperatively requires. 

(b) As already observed, it is unquestionably true that Spirit discovers in 
its own bodily organism the notion of life completely realized. This is so 
much the case that, in contrast with it, the forms of the animal world appear 
not only as incomplete, but in inferior species as even pitiable objects. The 
human organism is also, however, broken up, if to a less, degree, in racial 
subdivisions and the ascending grades of beauty which distinguish such 
races. Moreover, in addition to this obviously very general line of 
demarcation, we have presented to us all the accidental variety of qualities, 


peculiar to distinct families and their interfusion with one another, such as 
modes of life, facial expression, and general demeanour. We must further 
associate with such characteristic traits, which all of them emphasize a 
condition of essentially unfree particularity, those peculiarities which are 
inseparable from activity employed in the endless round of commercial life 
or professional career; qualities which find their ultimate expression in the 
specific habits or idiosyncracies of any exceptionally marked character or 
temperament, or, as the reverse side of the picture, in the various confusions 
of arrested development. Poverty, care, anger, coldness, and indifference, 
the rage of passion, the obstinate retention of narrow purposes, indications 
of change and division in the spiritual world, entire dependence on that of 
Nature — in one word all that is implied in the transitory condition of 
human life — leaves its indelible, if quite incalculable, expression on the 
varied surface of the faces of mankind. Who has not crossed weather-beaten 
types of such, on which the storm of all the passions has imprinted its 
disturbing wave; or others, where the coldness and superficiality of the soul 
within is all the impression we receive; or, lastly, as the final verdict of self- 
absorbed particularity", cases in which the general type seems almost 
totally to have disappeared. There is no end to the caprice of the human 
features. Speaking generally, we would associate with this ground the fact 
that the beauty of children most arrests us. In their faces we find all 
pronounced idiosyncracies slumber as it were beneath a quiet veil; no 
dominating passion as yet ravages their soul; not one of the thousand 
interests of the grown man has engraved for ever the expression of its 
necessity on these mobile features. This envisaged innocence of the child, 
however, though we may discover in its flexible animation the possibility of 
Life’s completed fulness, obviously fails to reveal those profounder 
indications of a spirit which has been carried forward to explore the range 
of its own recesses and to make its life one with rational purpose. 


We may regard, then, immediate existence, both in the purely physical 
and spiritual sense of the term, as a finitude, or more justly as a finitude 
which does not satisfy its notion and for this very reason declares its 
finitude. For the notion, and more concretely still, the Idea, is essentially 
independent and free. Purely animal life, although as Life it is the Idea, is 
no manifestation of infinity as such or freedom. This is alone possible under 
conditions, where we find the notion penetrate so completely the reality 
which is adequate to it, that it finds itself entirely at home therein, with no 
extraneous matter, to disturb its possession. Then alone do we find it a 
really free and concrete individuality. The natural life, on the contrary, is 
unable to overcome the element of feeling to which it is attached, and which 
renders it incapable of penetrating the entire reality which enrings it. It finds 
itself, moreover, immediately conditioned in itself, restricted in its range 
and dependent, a result which is due to the fact that its freedom is not truly 
self-determinate, but conditioned by the external: object. And the same 
thing is true of the immediate and finite reality of the spirit world in its 
knowledge, volitional action, and fateful history. For although in this latter 
case we find centres of unity expressed which have a real significance, 
neither these any more than the particularities they unite have truth as they 
stand by themselves; but only that truth which, in their reciprocal relation to 
each other, they manifest as constituent parts of a whole. And this whole, 
albeit in a sense adequate to its notion, does not correspond to it in such a 
way as to manifest itself in its full totality*~, which consequently still 
remains aloof from such envisagement, or rather, is only apprehended in the 
ideal world of thought. In other words, the notion finds no fully adequate 
presentation in external reality, such as is powerful enough to marshal 
homogeneously all the numberless fragments of particularity, and to 


concentrate them into one expression and one single form. 


(c) This, then, is the fundamental reason which prevents Spirit itself, on 
the finite planes of determinate existence, and under the restricting 
conditions of its externality and necessity, from rediscovering the 
immediate vision and enjoyment of its freedom. It is consequently driven by 
its absence to seek that vision in a higher sphere. That sphere is art, and its 
realization is the Ideal. 

We have thus seen that it is the defects of immediate reality which drive 
us forward inevitably to the idea of the beauty of art. We are further under 
an obligation to prove that its fundamental object*” is to manifest here on 
this very plane of rational reality and in its freedom the envisagement of 
life, and, most important of all, the life of Spirit. Here, then, we have at last 
the external revealed to us in a form adequate to the notion. Here, for the 
first time, truth is lifted up from its environment of temporal conditions, 
from its running to and fro among the whirl of finite particularity, and 
attains repose; nay, more than this, discovers an external form, from which 
the hunger of Nature and the prose of life no longer stare at us. Here at last 
we have a form worthy of substantial truth, which is wholly self-contained 
and self-dependent, determining with freedom its own content, and not 
driven from such self-assertion by the weight of that of others. 


201 Ais Beseelung sich kund gdbe. The reference is to the second class which follows rather than truly 
animates life. The sun is such an animating principle. How far modern physics with its investigations 
of the laws of motion that obtain among the chemical atoms of any specific form of matter and its 


denial of all dead matter would have modified Hegel’s view is an interesting question. 


202 Wir wollen betrachten. Hegel seems to be conscious himself that there is something fanciful in 
this interpretation of the significance of what is simply an arbitrary, if systematic, arrangement of 
bodies according to natural laws. 

203 Fin besonderes Moment. | think what Hegel means here is that every body as a vehicle of light 
reflects the mode in which the identity of the notion as system in the different parts asserts itself. 


204 Th other words what should be phasal elements (Vomente) of a whole integrated within that unity 


remain independent units. They are not Momente in the full sense. 


205 ‘Als bloss real unterschiedener. The meaning is that the distinction is only in the totality, not as in 
the former case in a body which though part of a system, could be viewed as an independent body 
like the sun. 
206 Gewéhnliches Bewustseyn, i.e., the ordinary view of understanding (Verstand) and sense- 
perception. 


207 Blosser Zusammenhang. Fortuitous is rather too strong. He means a bond of union cemented by 
one principle without which either side fails to possess its specific character, e.g., the human body 


apart from the human soul its animate individuality, ceases to be human. 


208 Als Begriff seyende Begriff. The reference I take to be to the logical or dialectical movement of 
the Idea. 


20° Viele tausend empfindende, or centres of feeling. 


210 Nie realen Unterschiede, i. e., the distinctions of the body viewed as part of the physical process 
of Nature. 

2. 74 ihrer subjektiven Einheit, that is to say, their unity with the notion of Life as objectively 
realized in Nature, subjective only in the sense that it is ideal, not apprehended by sense-perception 
as such. 

212 Néhere. 1 think Hegel uses ndhe in the idiomatic sense in which he uses it in the phrase (p. 150) 
when he speaks of Nature as das ndchst Daseyn der Idee, i.e., most elementary, more near to it when 


the notion first presses out of abstraction into totality. 


213 1 dtze apparently disputes this distinction, but it appears to me very clear. 


= Seyn. The logical terms are here employed in their technical Hegelian sense. Seyn is “being” as 


part of a process, it is rather a tendency to become than a particular or determinate being (daseyn.) 


213 Das Negiren, the negation of them as entirely independent structures. 


216 Nes Idealisirens, e.g., the principle of ideality which is in one aspect of it negation. 


a Affirmatives Fiirsichseyn, e.g., the explicit ideal totality of Life apart from the process. 
218 Bilderin. 


219 Das Innere, otherwise called subjective (see note above) and meaning what is not externally 


visible as materia, though it may be visible indirectly as explained further on. 


220 The rather difficult German here is: Da nun aber in der Objektivitat der Begriff als Begriff die 
sich auf sich beziehende in ihrer Realitat fiir sich seyende Subjektivitdat ist. The comma after Begriff 
is clearly a misprint. 

221 The words here are das subjektive Fiirsichseyn, i.e., the self-conclusion of an explicit whole in 
virtue of a principle of ideal unity (i.e., life) asserted, throughout. 


222 Fin Beharrendes,> one that persists in an inert form. 


— Hegel uses the word scheinen both for the ideal manifestation of the Idea in the object and the 
appearance of material reality reduced by it to mere “show” (herabgesetzt zum scheinen), i.e., 
deprived of its independent reality. This introduces a slight confusion I have endeavoured to avoid by 


using different terms. 


224 Unseres Verstandes. We supply the notion of intelligent purpose. 


223 That is, the assumed subordination of all organs to one definite end. 


ah Sichbewegens. The emphasis is of course on the self. But even then the statement is rather an 
excess. For it seems difficult to attribute all the beauty visible in the spontaneous movements of so 
many living creatures, notably that of birds, to their purely formal character. At least there is 
something given by such motion analogous to the impression we receive from music and the dance; 


they are gesetzmdssig in short. 
zal Zufallig — capricious as opposed to a uniform principle. There is, however, one apparent bond of 
external similarity, between the majority of such members, namely, their covering of skin; this not 


merely relates the cheek to the neck, for example, but to some extent destroys the distinction. 


ash Physical parts, that is to say. 


22° That is to say, it is based on a purely limited experience which does not necessarily concern the 


true nature of the objects perceived. 
230 Stangen. The word may express the branches on which the flowers are carried or the stamens they 
carry at their apex. 


at Geistreich, “intelligent,” i.e., an ingenious way of regarding such facts. 


ee Dies wunderbare Wort. 


233 The use of the word Sinn to which Hegel here alludes is not quite identical with our word Sense. 
In the English use of the term there is more stress on the materia presented to sense-perception and 
perhaps less reference to intellect when the word is employed in such an expression as “That man has 
sense.” However, Milton has “What surmounts the reach of human sense,” and no doubt both are 


employed very similarly in many writers. 


234 Bleibt bei der Ahnung. 
233 Naiver Weise, a common epithet of Hegel to denote freedom from all philosophical 
prepossessions, a frank and simple attitude of reception. 


sek Betrachtung appears to imply in its contrast with Anschauung the presence of that intuitive sense 


or imaginative co-ordination above discussed. 
237 : : 
= Gestaltende Macht, i.e., plastic force. 


238 This account of the criterium to be adopted in determining beauty in the animal creation is open 
to some criticism. Mobility is no doubt one element of beauty, but it is only one. Professor Bosanquet 
points out in his criticism of the passage (‘‘Hist, of Aesthetik,” p. 338) that it amounts to the assertion 
that ugliness is purely relative. The defect is not only due, it seems to me, to Hegel’s insufficient 
regard for Nature as a modern painter would so regard it, but it may be traced also to his manifest 
preference for motion in all the manifestations of Nature. 

— Schnabelthier, otherwise called the duck-billed platyptis, a mammal found in Australia, much the 
size of an otter, with the horny beak of a duck and paws formed for swimming. 

= Getrtibt, we have the word triiben above, translated there “troubled,” life merely seen through the 


thick veil of instinctive sense. 


24 That is, the unity manifested is as abstract from all concrete totality as the form itself. 


242 This shows clearly that symmetry is only in an analogous way applicable to musical tones. 


243 Th other words, uniformity is outside the purely qualitative relation, whereas symmetry is not so. 


24 Beseelte Lebendigkeit, lit., the insouled life-principle. 


245 Lit., “Is continually thrust out into the external.” Its activity as life is directed outward. 


246 Was schon im Sichverzehren begrifjen ist. | think the distinction implied is that in smell we are in 
actual contact with a part of the object. The same thing would, however, be true of sight according to 
former theory exploded by Newton’s hypothesis. 


aa Gesetzmassigkeit. | cannot think of an English word that quite reproduces it. I am not sure that 
either conformity to rule or law singly quite expresses it. It implies both. 


248 As in uniformity. 


249 Asin symmetry. 

250 That is to say, apart from symbolical meaning, it possesses no hidden law to be discovered in the 
relation of part to part. 

25! The words are die grosse und kleine Axe von wesentlichem Unterschiede. These refer primarily, it 
appears, to the axes of an ellipse, but the expression may possibly include the axes of a parabola 
parallel to the sides of a cone. However I admit frankly I find the words von wesentlichem 
Unterschiede difficult to interpret closely. 


252 Th the text grossen, obviously a misprint. 


253 The incorrectness of this statement according to more recent analysis does not, of course, affect 
the argument. 
254 Nicht einseitig. | think the meaning here is that colour is not an abstract idea for independent 


qualities, but is the generic notion of a really existing totality. 


255 Alles melodische, primarily, organic, of course. 


= Namely, that of abstract unity. 


a Hegel expresses this rather differently by saying that they tend to pass over into pink (rdthliche) 
or orange (ge/bliche) and green. I have put the same statement rather more directly. 

258 | think this is the meaning of the words aber nur dusserlich, d.h., nicht beschmiitzt. Violet, 
however, is now regarded as a cardinal colour. It may also be doubted whether the difficulty of 
harmonizing pure colour is as Hegel states it. 

23° This of course is a very questionable position from the point of view of aesthetic taste no less than 
the conformity of our sight to natural objects. The obvious retort is, it all depends what the nature of 
the green is. Why is there such a preponderance of green in Nature as we find it? 


200 That is to say, under the Platonic view of universal. 
261 So | have interpreted the words, Die Subjectivitat nun aber liegt in der Negativen Einheit als 
Ideellsetzen der Unterschiede und ihres realen Bestehens. 


262 Nas Insichseyn, i.e., the incipient singularity of a feeling subject. 


23 7 have translated the words bleibt nur die innre Macht “merely a reflex of the inherent energy,” 
etc. I do not pretend thereby to clear up all the difficulties of this paragraph. I would rather remind 
the general reader that in this entire discussion of the principle of individuality and its modes of real 
existence we are face to face with one the fundamental difficulties of the Hegelian philosophy, the 
passage of the Idea to Nature. Readers who wish to see difficulties more fully developed on this 
aspect of Hegel’s thought should read Professor Seth’s interesting and on the whole moderately 
worded criticism contained in his little book “Hegelianism and Personality” (Blackwood and Sons; 
see particularly Lecture IV, Thought and Reality). 


264 Ans Anderem, e.g., the not-self of experience. 


= Des totalen Zwecks. 


266 7 think the expression das Ganze der Sache means this rather than the entire “organic whole of 


living reality.” 


267 Tt is well for the general reader to remember that we have here no full account of what constitutes 


the content of a free will. The emphasis throughout is on human activity as exercised in a world 


conditioned in its external aspect by necessary laws of Nature. 


268 The reference here must I think he mainly, perhaps wholly, to the distorted face of the criminal, 


outcast, or insane classes. But it is just possible that a certain type of aggressive genius may also be 
denoted. 


20 The totality of the notion. 


a Beruf, i.e., that which it professes to do. 


CHAPTER IIl 


THE BEAUTY OF ART, OR THE IDEAL 


Oe 


IN OUR CONSIDERATION of the beauty of art we will confine our attention 
to three fundamental points of view: 
First, the Ideal in its essential import. 
Secondly, the determination of the Ideal in a particular work of art. 
Thirdly, the creative subjectivity of the artist. 


A. THE IDEAL SIMPLY, OR AS SUCH 


1. The most general conclusion which may be gathered from the 
examination we have already made in a merely formal way of the Ideal of 
art may be thus summarized. Truth, in its unravelment as external reality, is 
only fully in possession of a true and determinate existence, however much 
it may combine and retain in embracing unity a manifold content, in so far 
as every portion of the content thus unfolded permits this unity, which may 
be called either the animating soul or the unified totality, freely to appear. 
To take the human form once more under review as the most direct 
illustration of this, we have already remarked that it is a totality of organic 
members each of which is penetrated by the notion, differentiated thus in 
every particular organ by some particular mode of activity and the specific 
motion congenial to it. If we ask ourselves now in which particular organ 
the soul appears as such in its entirety we shall at once point to the eye. For 
in the eye the soul concentrates itself; it not merely uses the eye as its 
instrument, but is itself therein manifest. We have, however, already stated, 
when referring to the external covering of the human body, that in contrast 


with the bodies of animals, the heart of life pulses through and throughout 
it. And in much the same sense it can be asserted of art that it has to convert 
every point of the external appearance into the direct testimony of the 
human eye, which is the source of soul-life, and reveals Spirit. Take the 
famous adjuration of Plato to the stars in the lines: 


When thou gazest forth at the stars, my star, 
Would that I were the heavens and thence on thee 
Could gaze forth out of a thousand eyes. 


Conversely we may exclaim that art gives to her forms the dilation of a 
thousand-eyed Argus, through which the inward life of Spirit at every point 
breaks into view. And not merely is it the bodily form, the expression of 
countenance, the attitude and demeanour which thus avails; the same 
appearance is everywhere visible in actions and events, speech and voice- 
modulation, in short, under every condition of life through which it passes, 
and under which it is possible for soul to make itself recognized in its 
freedom and ideal infinity. 

(a) And, in close connection with this inquiry into the interpenetration 
through all parts of the animating soul, we may justly ask ourselves, what 
precisely we understand under this conception of a soul which is throughout 
visible: or to restrict attention to definite limits we may inquire what are the 
specific characteristics of the soul whereof art reveals to us the truest 
manifestation. For in ordinary parlance one refers to the animating 
principle“ peculiar to metals, stones, wild animals, to say nothing of that 
belonging to every kind of human character and its expressions. To natural 
objects, however, such as stones and plants, the expression “soul” in the 
complete acceptation of the term above mentioned is not strictly applicable. 
Such soul as purely natural objects possess is entirely finite, transitory, and 
rather a specific nature than a soul. The determinate individuality of such 


existences is consequently completely exposed in their finite existence; and, 
inasmuch as all that is present there is a positive limit of restriction, such 
appearance as there may be of a further claim to independence and freedom 
is only an appearance; ideal characteristics which may indeed be imported 
into them from without by means of art, but are not in the nature of the 
objects by themselves. In the same way the soul of sense-feeling, through 
which Nature manifests first the Life-principle only betrays a subjective 
individuality, which still remains shut within itself, unable to assert its 
reality in the further sense of a return upon itself in a consciousness which 
shall attach to it the form of infinity. Its content is, therefore, of a restricted 
nature, and its manifestation in part the unrest, power of motion, sexual 
impulse, anxiety or fear of the dependent life; and, in part, it is the mere 
expression of an inwardness capable of overcoming its finitude. The 
animating life of Spirit (mind) brings us first into contact with the free 
infinity capable within its own external and determinate existence of 
remaining constant to the inner principle of unity, and, in the act of 
expression, still reflected back upon its ideal substance. To Spirit 
consequently is it alone permitted to impress the hall-mark of its infinity 
and free self-recurrence on its external expression, even though by such 
expression it enters the realm of narrow boundaries. At the same time we 
may observe that Spirit, too, is only free and infinite in so far as it truly 
apprehends its universality, and deliberately posits for itself and accepts 
those ends which are adequate to its own notion. Consequently, in so far as 
it fails to grasp its own freedom it can only exist in a restricted content, a 
character that is stunted, a temperament at once crippled and superficial. In 
combination with nullity of this kind the manifestation of Spirit must 
perforce remain wholly formal. We shall only find here the abstract crust of 
self-conscious Spirit, whereof the content contradicts the infinity of its 
freedom. Only by virtue of a genuine and essentially substantive content 


through which the restricted and mutable particularity derives its essential 
self-subsistency — so that definite structure and intrinsic worth, determined 
limit and substantial content, are realized in one totality — is such existence 
thereby able, through the very mode of expression which confines it, to 
proclaim itself also in its universal substance of self-contained soul-life. It 
is, in short, the province of art to comprehend and enunciate determinate 
and rational existence in its truth, that is to say, in the form adequate to its 
substance, the truly explicit content. And, consequently, the truth of art 
cannot consist in a mere conformity such as that to which we restrict the so- 
called imitation of Nature; external form must express harmoniously an 
internal content which is in itself harmonious throughout, and consequently 
can express itself as such. 

(6) Art then, by comparing what is otherwise stained and rent through 
the contingent elements of external existence with the harmony that is 
essential to its notional truth, rejects that in the world of appearance which 
it is unable to combine in such a unity, and for the first time through this 
purification reveals the Ideal. It is possible to regard such a result as the 
flattery of art, as we sometimes hear it said, for example, that portrait- 
painters flatter. But even the portrait-painter, a type of art in which the Ideal 
is less prominent than in many others, should at least flatter in this sense, 
that he is bound to treat with indifference all that 1s merely the external 
detail of form, texture, and colour, the mere adjuncts, that is to say, of 
physical life such as hairs, pores, scars, and other external accidents, in his 
undivided effort both to apprehend and deliver the subject selected in its 
universal character and permanent spiritual individuality. It is one thing to 
imitate a physiognomy in the general outlines of purely superficial repose 
apparent at any time; it is quite another to detect and delineate the particular 
features which reveal the fundamental soul-life or character of the sitter. As 
already remarked, the Ideal is only truly found when the external 


presentment ts in itself a vehicle of the soul. It is one of our latest fashions 
to attempt, by means of those so-called “living pictures,” an intentional and 
gratifying imitation of famous masterpieces. In these we find a fair 
reproduction of general accessories, such as grouping and draping; but, 
instead of the spiritual expression of the figures, have only too often to put 
up with faces absolutely commonplace. Such a defect mars the entire 
reproduction. The Madonnas of Raphael, on the contrary, in every detail of 
their countenance — whether it be cheeks, eyes, nose, or mouth — exhibit 
with harmonious consistency one supreme type of sacred joy, the pious, 
modest love of a devoted mother. We may affirm, if we will, that all women 
are capable of such emotion; but, at any rate, not every formal shape of 
feminine countenance is capable of expressing the depth of the same so 
consummately. 

(c) This reference, then, of all points of external existence to their 
spiritual significance, so that the external appearance unveils in adequate 
measure the spirit thereof, is just what constitutes the nature of the Ideal. It 
is, however, a “carrying back” into inwardness, in which we do not find the 
universal thus carried back to its extremest limit to the form of abstract 
thought, that is to say, but is rather suffered to rest halfway at the point in 
which we find the purely external and the purely inward meet together 
harmoniously. The Ideal is consequently the reality selected out of the mass 
of chance particulars, in so far as the inner core in this external totality thus 
raised in opposition to universality is itself manifested as Jiving 
individuality.“ For the individual subjectivity, which not only carries in 
itself a substantive content, but permits the same to appear in its own 
external appearance, stands in this central position, that in it all that is 
substantially the content is not suffered in its universal aspect to appear as 
an abstraction of itself, but still remains enclosed within the sphere of 
individuality, and consequently appears associated with a determinate 


existence, which now for its part, freed from mere finitude and transitory 
condition, is gathered up in a free and harmonious expression of most 
intimate soul-life. Schiller, in his poem “The Ideal and Life,” contrasts the 
reality and its pains and struggles with “the still shadowland of Beauty.” 
Such a land of shadow is the Ideal. The spirits which rise up here have lost 
in death immediate existence, are released from the hunger of Nature, freed 
from the claims which fettered them in subjection to external forces and all 
the changes and confusions which are linked together with finite 
appearance. But however much the Ideal treads under foot the mere object 
of sense and natural form, it draws at the same time the very wealth of it to 
itself, for it is art that is able to assign the very limits to all that the external 
appearance required for its self-preservation within which the external thing 
may appear as the manifestation of spiritual freedom. For this reason it is 
the Ideal which alone among things envisaged to sense presents a free and 
self-contained content reposing on its own resources, in complete sensuous 
enjoyment and satisfaction with itself. The music of this rapture may be 
heard through every embodiment of the Ideal. However far the external 
form may be carried the soul of the Ideal is never wholly absorbed in it. 
And in truth such manifestation is only beautiful in so far as its beauty not 
merely permeates the whole, but is a subjective unity, by virtue of which the 
subject-matter of the Ideal must appear emergent from all the fracture of its 
former individual parts and their respective ends and energies, raised in the 
Ideal itself to a higher totality and self-subsistence. 

(a) We may in this respect point to the blessed repose, this self- 
contentment in its own self-secure consummation, as the crown of the Ideal. 
The ideal form of art stands like some blissful god before us. For the 
blessed gods are ultimately above and beyond the grim earnest of actual 
necessity, anger, and interest in finite existence and purely finite ends; and 
this positive withdrawal involved in the negation of all isolated particularity 


give them the characteristics of cheerfulness and repose. In this sense we 
may interpret that phrase of Schiller: “Life is earnest, Art 1s cheerful.” 
Pedants, no doubt, have often enough cracked a joke over it, inasmuch as 
poetry in general, and Schiller’s in particular, is a serious matter; and in 
truth no ideal art is without such a quality; but for all that in this very 
earnestness the essential character of cheerfulness*4 remains. This force of 
individuality, this triumph of self-concentrated freedom, is that which we 
recognize in an exceptional degree in ancient works of art and the 
blithesome repose of their figures. And this is not merely the case when we 
face a satisfaction that involves no struggle, but even in an example where 
the subject is rent by some breach in the entire content of its existence. For 
when the heroes of tragedy are represented as subject to Fate we find that 
the demeanour they present, which may be summed up in the words, “It is 
so!” still remains a simple withdrawal into personality*. The subject thus 
depicted remains throughout true to himself. He surrenders that which is 
seized from him, but the aims he pursued are not simply taken away; he 
suffers them to lapse and consequently does not lose his initiative. The man 
who is the bondman of Destiny may lose his life, but not his freedom. This 
repose on the essential birthright of Spirit is that which is able to preserve 
and reveal the blithe atmosphere of repose in grief itself. 

(£) In romantic art, it is true, the breach or dissonance of the subjective 
principle is carried further, inasmuch as in it the exposed contradictions are 
emphasized and their division can be preserved. Thus, to take an example, 
we find the art of painting, in its representation of the Passion, not 
unfrequently dallies round the expression of ribaldry visible in the hideous 
contortions and grimaces of tormenting common soldiers; and, in its 
attachment to such discordant emotions, especially when depicting what is 
criminal, shameless, or evil, permitting the glad serenity of the Ideal to pass 
away. Even when such disruption loses its force, we find frequently that 


ugliness, or, at least, the absence of real beauty, is set up in its place. In 
another school of the earlier Flemish art of painting the downright 
directness and truth of the representation, no less than the inextinguishable 
confidence of the faith to which it testifies, tend to assert, in despite of 
itself, a reconciliation in the feelings of all who behold it*. But such an 
unyielding result falls?“ short of the entire cheerfulness and satisfaction 
appropriate to the Ideal. However, it is possible also in romantic art, albeit 
here the representation of suffering and grief penetrates the soul and its 
emotions more deeply than is the case with antique art, that the delineation 
may reveal to us a spiritual intimacy, a delight in resignation, a blessedness 
in pain, a rapture in sorrow, nay, even a voluptuous ecstasy in martyrdom24. 
Not only in painting but in the profoundly religious music of Italian 
composers, we find this ecstasy and illumination of grief abundantly 
expressed. We may, as a summary definition in romantic art, call it “the 
smile through tears.” The tears have their origin in affliction, the smile in 
blithesome serenity, and consequently this smile through weeping indicates, 
as it were, the point of self-repose in the midst of pain and suffering. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the smile indicated here is no mere sentimental 
emotion, no mere vanity of the subject treated or dabbling with beauty*2 
over painful effects and insignificant traits of subjective feeling; rather (on 
its artistic side) it must appear as the firm delineation and freedom of beauty 
in defiance of all pain, in the spirit of what was said of Ximenes in the 
romances of the Cid, “how beautiful she was in tears.” In contrast to this 
emotional abandonment in men is either ugly and repellent, or actually 
ridiculous. Children, for example, break into tears at the slightest 
provocation, and we can only laugh at them. The tears, however, in the eyes 
of a man of earnest and self-contained character, under stress of deep 
feeling, betray a very different type of emotion. Laughter and tears can, 
however, very readily fall apart as unrelated, and are, as such, falsely 


utilized as a vehicle of art in such abstraction; the laughter chorus in 
Weber’s “Freischiitz” may be cited as an example. Laughter, after all, is a 
kind of explosion, which it is impossible to exercise without restraint and 
preserve the Ideal. Another example of this laughter, which is nothing but 
laughter, occurs in a duet of Weber’s “Oberon,” throughout which we are in 
a continual state of anxiety for the prima donna’s throat and lungs. How 
very differently the inextinguishable laughter of the gods affects us in 
Homer, a sound which breaks from the blessed repose of divinity, and rather 
expresses gladsome serenity than abstract and wanton abandonment. Just as 
little ought weeping, devoid of all restraint, to be introduced into the ideal 
work of art, of such a kind as that we may hear in all its comfortlessness in 
another part of the “Freischitz.” And speaking generally, in music singing 
must take to itself the kind of joy and rapture which we catch from the lark 
in the open sky. Shrieking, whether of pain or delight, 1s not music at all. 
Even in the expression of suffering the sweet tones of the plaint must 
penetrate and clarify the sorrows, so that it continually may seem to us 
worth all the suffering to arrive at such sweetness of plaint in its expression. 
And this is the sweetness of melody, the singing of every kind of art. 

(vy) Regarded in a certain relation to this fundamental axiom of art we 
may find some justification for the principle of irony in its modern sense; 
but it must not be overlooked that irony is frequently destitute of all real 
seriousness, and is particularly prone to expatiate over bad subject-matter; 
and, in another aspect of it, 1t is apt to run to seed in the mere yearning of 
emotion rather than actively participate in practical life, as is proved by the 
case of Novalis, one of the finer temperaments who have made this point of 
view their own, and for lack of definite interest, or through shrinking from 
the real world, are driven up and down, and cajoled into this sort of spiritual 
consumption. This is the kind of yearning which will not descend to mere 
practical business and production, because it 1s afraid of soiling itself with 


the contact of finite things, although it already secretly feels the defects of 
such exclusion. No doubt we find in irony that absolute principle of 
negativity, in which the subject of consciousness becomes self-centred 
through the annihilation of definite relations and particulars; but in this case 
the act of annihilation of definite relations and particulars, as we have 
already pointed out when discussing the principle, is not, as in comedy, 
essentially in its right place, simply exposing its own want of substance, but 
is directed quite as often against everything else excellent in itself and of 
sterling worth. Whether we regard irony, then, as this art of universal 
destruction, or as the yearning of which we have spoken in contrast with the 
true Ideal, it betrays a secret lack of proportion and restraint which is 
detrimental to the artist. Substantive form is what the Ideal demands, which, 
owing to the fact that it is clothed in the form and figure of external things, 
is unquestionably qualified by particularity no less than limitation; but this 
limitation of its form is at the same time included in such a way that 
everything merely external in its appearance is annulled and abolished. 
Only through this negation of mere externality is the determinate form of 
the Ideal a real exposition of the substantive content which belongs to it in a 
mode of appearance susceptible to sense-perception and the imagination. 

2. The plastic presentment of form, which is as much a constituent 
feature of the Ideal as it is of the essentially homogeneous character of its 
content, and the way these two aspects are fused together, render necessary 
an inquiry into the relation obtaining between the ideal representation of art 
and Nature. For this external aspect and its embodiment is closely 
associated with that which we generally call Nature. In this connection we 
once more come upon that old and ever-renewed and still unsettled dispute, 
whether the representation of art should follow the objects of Nature as they 
appear strictly to sense, or should rather ennoble and illumine them. The 
right of Nature, the rule of beauty, the Ideal and the truth of Nature — with 


indefinite conceptions such as these arguments for and against may be 
bandied about for ever. A work of art, we are told, should unquestionably be 
natural, but there is such a thing as a mean or ugly Nature, we must not of 
course imitate that; on the other hand — and so our disputants wrangle on 
and never come to a satisfactory conclusion. 

In recent times the opposition between the Ideal and Nature has once 
more been emphasized and received an exceptional significance through the 
writings of Winckelmann. Winckelmann’s enthusiasm, as already pointed 


out2%2 


, was first awakened by his study of the antique and its ideal forms. 
This insight into the peculiar excellence of classic art he thoroughly 
mastered and only ceased from his labours after making all that he had 
learned through his study of such masterpieces famous throughout Europe. 
From this recognition, however, originated a kind of craze for ideal 
representation, which, despite all its belief in the discovery of beauty, was 
really a relapse into flatness, absence of vitality, and superficiality. It is this 
kind of emptiness more particularly in the art of painting, which Herr von 
Rumohr had before him in the polemical writings I have already noticed. 

The theory of art has to solve this difficulty. As for its interest, on the 
practical side of art, we shall do well to pass it wholly by. We may 
formulate principles as we please for mediocrity and the talents that express 
it, the result is always the same. Whether our theory is a distorted one or 
unexceptionable all we shall get is something commonplace or weak. At the 
same time Art and more particularly painting has unquestionably received a 
stimulus other than that we have deprecated from this very quest of so- 
called Ideals; and, through the renewed interest thereby excited in old 
Italian and German painters, has at least made an effort to secure a 
profounder and more vital content in its work. 

The world is quite as tired of hearing the praises of that equally exclusive 
Ideal in the opposite camp, namely, that of undiluted realism in art. 


Theatregoers are, to take an example close at hand, heartily sick of the 
realistic type of domestic drama. The old story over and over again — 
disputes between husband and wife, sons and daughters, the source of our 
income, the inventory of our expenses, the servility of ministers and the 
intrigues of their lackeys and secretaries, down to the question of the last 
sixpence between the dame of the house and her kitchen-maid, or up to the 
last gossip of the daughters over their touching love-affairs in the parlour — 
such tales of woe most of us will prefer to take where, we may at least get 
them without adulteration — at home. 

In this opposition between Ideal and Nature writers have been inclined to 
regard one type of art to the exclusion of others, with an especial 
predilection, however, for painting, whose subject-matter is the particularity 
of sense-perception. We will test our problem by putting the question to 
start with wholly in general terms, thus: “Is art to be prose or poetry?” Now 
what is truly poetical in art is just that which we have called the Ideal. If the 
question of difficulty in question is a mere matter of terminology we are 
quite prepared to call the Ideal something else. But, however called, the 
question remains what it is which constitutes poetry or prose in art. And 
although the adherence to what is in itself poetical in the determination of it 
by certain crafts may lead those arts into confusion, and, indeed, has already 
done so, it is contended that in so far as any subject has an express affinity 
with poetry, such has been also the subject of genuine pictorial treatment, 
genuine for the simple reason that such a content is unquestionably of a true 
poetical nature. 

Well, let us examine a concrete case. The present exhibition of art (1818) 
contains several pictures, all of which are of one school, the so-called 
Dusseldorf. Every one of these have borrowed subjects from poetry, and 
indeed from the emotional side of poetry peculiarly adapted to pictorial 
representation. The more often and carefully we examine these pictures, the 


more complete will be our impression of their excessive sweetness and 
insipidity™. 

In the foregoing contradiction there are present the following general 
characteristics: 

(a) First, there is the formal ideality of the work of art, that is to say, the 
element of poetry in its general signification, which is, as the term implies, 
something composed and brought together by man, which he has taken into 
his imagination“ and then actively worked into the artistic composition. 

(a) The nature of the content of such a translation may however, be a 
matter of indifference or, apart from the artistic representation we thus 
obtain of common life, may only interest us indirectly for the moment. In 
this way the Dutch school of painting, for example, has recreated, as it 
were, by means of human workmanship, the evanescent everyday 
appearances of natural objects in countless new artistic effects. Velvet, 
armour, light, horses, work-folk, old cronies, peasants puffing their smoke 
from old pipe stumps, the glitter of wine in transparent tumblers, rustics in 
soiled jackets playing with cards as ancient — such and a hundred other 
subjects like them which trouble us little enough in everyday life, for the 
best of reasons, that although we too may have our game at cards, our drink, 
and our gossip we are really occupied with quite another class of interests 
— all this medley of objects is brought before us in their pictures. Now the 
claim of art in the representation of such things is precisely this external 
show, or reappearance of them as a product of spiritual activity, which has 
transmuted that which was purely external and sensuously material into a 
new medium supplied by mind. For instead of wool or silk that are tangible, 
instead of actual hair, glasses, flesh, and metals, all we see now is colour; 
instead of the three dimensions which are essential to external Nature, we 
have only superficies; and yet, despite all our losses, we have a 


representation identical with that of reality. 


(£) In opposition to the immediate and prosaic reality of objects, then, 
this show of things which is effected by the mind is the wonder of ideality, a 
jest, if anyone cares to put it so, and an irony directed against purely 
external existence. Only contrast with it the preparations Nature or man has 
to make in ordinary life, the countless instruments of every kind they have 
to employ to effect the same result. What opposition the material of such 
objects — take a metal for example — may offer to any active effect upon 
it. The world of ideas, on the contrary, out of which art creates its products, 
is a malleable and simple element, which readily converts everything, 
which either Nature or man in his purely natural existence is forced to leave 
bluntly just as they are, to the uses which are appropriate to it. In the same 
way the objects of ordinary apprehension and man as we meet him in 
everyday life are of no incommensurable wealth, but subject to limitations 
— precious stones, plants, animals, etc., by themselves are of a certain 
positive and particular character. But man in his creative capacity is an 
entire world of content, which he has filched from Nature, and piled 
together in the comprehensive treasure-house of his world of images, and 
which he is now free to give forth again simply and without the restraint of 
external conditions and the detailed processes of actual phenomena. In this 
idealization art stands midway between the purely objective and restricted 
existence and the entirely subjective world of idea. It gives indeed objects, 
but they are supplied from the life of mind; it offers them for uses other than 
those which belong to them; it concentrates their entire interest in the 
abstract form of the ideal show which it therewith manifests to aesthetic 
contemplation, and to that alone. 

(y) Art consequently, through the ideality above explained, exalts objects 
otherwise unimportant, determining them, despite their ordinary character, 
in a fixed relation to her own medium and essential aim, and by so doing 


secures from us a sympathy in subject-matter which otherwise would not 


have enlisted our serious attention. We find the same transformation in the 
relation of art to Time. Its position is here too frankly ideal. That which in 
Nature rapidly passes by in art is secured with permanence; the flash of a 
smile, the sudden curve of roguish merriment on the lips, a glance, a gleam 
of sunshine, together with all those evanescent traits of human life, events 
and accidents which come and are gone, and are as quickly lost to memory. 
There is nothing which she cannot wrest from momentary existence, and in 
this respect even becomes the vanquisher of Nature herself. 

In this formal ideality of art, however, it is not the content itself which 
makes the pre-eminent claim upon us, but the satisfaction we derive from 
the act of artistic reproduction. The representation must certainly strike us 
as natural, but it is not the reality of Nature that we require; it is rather that 
of the process of reproduction, this very deposition, in fact, of material 
conditions which is the poetical and ideal element of the work in the formal 
sense above indicated. We delight in a manifestation, which appears to us 
a product of Nature, and which is nevertheless a product of mind without 
the means at Nature’s disposition. The objects charm us not so much by 
virtue of their approach to Nature, but rather because the artist has been 
able to effect that approach. 

(6) A further and still profounder reason for our interest in artistic 
products consists in this, that the content is not brought before us in those 
forms in which it is found in immediate existence, but, being itself minted 
by the mind, is capable of considerable extension and modification within 
such forms. All that exists in Nature is particular, and, indeed, limited in 


285 however, 


every direction by such particularity. The creative faculty 
contains an intrinsic determination of universal import. And all that it 
produces possesses forthwith a character of universality distinct from the 


particularity of Nature. The creative faculty thereby secures this advantage; 


that being of a wider range it is more qualified to grasp ideal significance, 
and to insist on that explicitly in all that 1t shows us. 

It is quite true that a work of art is not entirely the imaginative concept in 
its universal aspect, but rather the determinate form of its envisagement. It 
is for all that bound, emanating as it does from the creative medium and 
operations of mind, and despite the living resemblance to real things we 
may find upon it, to permeate the whole with this universal quality. And in 
this we have that higher ideality of the poetical product as contrasted with 
the purely formal ideality of the art of production. From this point of view it 
is the task of a work of art to grasp the object in its universal relations, and 
in the envisagement it presents to let fall everything which stands in a 
wholly external or indifferent relation to the content. An artist for this 
reason will refuse to accept all forms and means of expression offered him 
by the external world, on the mere ground that he finds them there. His 
main effort will be, if at least his aim be a real poetical creation, to secure 
that which will appropriately work in with his own imaginative conception; 
and, if he looks to Nature for assistance in supplying him with details, or, 
generally, as material to translate into his work, he will utilize such, not 
because he finds them so in Nature, but because they fall in their right place 
as a part of his composition and are rightly made for him. This “right” of 
the artist is a higher one than the mere right of immediate fact. 

In his representation of the human form, for instance, an artist will not 
attempt such imitation as we find attempted by those restorers of ancient 
pictures, who reproduce old cracks, which through the swelling of either 
paint or varnish have involved all the older parts of the picture in a kind of 
arabesque, even on the portions restored. The portrait-painter will rather 
permit the tracery of the flesh, and a fortiori such incidents as freckles, 
pustules, warts, and so forth, to disappear entirely. In this respect the painter 


Denner, so famous for his close realization of Nature, is by no means an 


ideal master. For the same reason indications of muscles and veins may be 
given, but their distinction and relief should be far slighter than that we 
observe in Nature. In all such impressions little or nothing of spirit 1s 
manifested, and the expression of spirit is what is essential in the human 
form°, I cannot think it therefore wholly a disadvantage that we moderns 
have less to do with the nude in sculpture than the ancients. On the other 
hand the general style of our dress in comparison with the ideal drapery of 
classical times is less artistic and more commonplace. The object in both 
cases is to cover the form. The drapery, however, we find in the antique is, 
taken by itself, a more or less formal smooth surface only so far determinate 
in its adjustment to the frame by its attachment to the shoulder. In other 
respects the garment remains entirely formal*, hanging down simply and 
freely by virtue of its own immanent weight, or only determined through 
the position of the body and the pose and motion of the limbs. In the 
determination thus implied we find the external shape entirely reflecting the 
mutable expression of the spirit which animates the body. The particular 
form of the garment, the folds of it, the motion of it either up or down is 
clothed in the shape dictated direct from the inward impulse, and as each 
may momentarily appear appropriate to the particular pose or movement — 
and it is this form of determination which constitutes the ideality of such 
drapery. In the clothing we have adopted nowadays, on the contrary, the 
entire material is, from the first, cut out and worked up stiffly into the forms 
of particular limbs, so that anything approaching spontaneity in its rise and 
fall is impossible. Even the character of the folds is determined by previous 
models, and generally both cut and fall are worked out wholly by the 
technical rules and craftsmanship of the tailor. It is true, of course, that the 
configuration of the limbs determines generally the form of such clothing; 
but in this arrangement of the bodily form we merely have either a perverse 


imitation, or an enveloping of human limbs according to the convention of 


fashion and the accidental taste of the times. The cut of our cloth once made 
is irrevocably made, and neither the position of the body nor the motion of 
the limbs can appreciably affect it. We may move our arms and legs about 
as much as we please, the sleeves of our jackets and our trousers remain 
unalterable. Folds or creases may perhaps appear in them, but even then 
only on the lines of the original cutting out, as we see them, for example, on 
the statue of Scharnhorst. Our modern way of clothing is consequently, as 
an external cover, not sufficiently differentiated from the inner life to appear 
on its reverse side as the formal expression of that life; instead of this we 
have a false imitation of the human form stereotyped in the preordained and 
unalterable cut of our tailor. 

A criticism similar to that we have directed to the representation by art of 
the human form and its exterior clothing might be applied to a whole 
multitude of things which make up the external show of life, or minister to 
its wants, such as eating, drinking, and sleeping — things necessary enough 
in themselves and useful to all men, which, however much in their manifold 
variety, as constituent features of the physical life of mankind, they may 
blend with those activities more directly related to its spirit, do not 
themselves form part of such activities, or stand in essential relation either 
to their determinations or their interests, and thereby contribute to what is 
the truly ideal or universal element in the content of human life. Physical 
aspects of life such as these may no doubt receive poetical treatment in art; 
and it is generally admitted that the descriptions of a poet such as Homer in 
this direction adhere very closely to Nature. Yet we find that even Homer, 
despite all his évéépyeia, all the vividness of his presentment, is forced to 
limit his descriptions to general observations; no one expects to find in him 
an entirely accurate picture of the facts in all their detail as they actually 
would occur in life. He may give us, no doubt, in his delineation of the 
bodily presence of Achilles, the lofty brow, the prominent nose, the long 


and stalwart legs, but he is not likely to include in the picture every detail of 
the veritable existence of limbs point for point, and the relation in which 
they stand to one another in colour, size, and so forth, in other words to 
offer us Nature’s reality instead of an artist’s portrait. And the reason is 
obvious inasmuch as in the art of poetry the type of expression is always the 
universal concept of the imagination as distinguished from the bare 
particularity of Nature. Instead of the fact the poet always gives us the 
denominant, the word, in which the particular thing is universalized; for the 
word is a product of mental conception, and as such already carries in itself 
the nature of a universal. One is entitled to say, of course, that it is natural 
in the formation of concepts and speech to employ a nomenclature, the 
word, as such an infinite*® abridgment of the existence we find in Nature; 
but if we do so the Nature to which we refer it would not merely be opposed 
to the natural existence with which we compare it, but would be just that 
which cancels it. We are therefore confronted with the question in what 
sense we use the word Nature when we contrast it with the characteristic of 
poetry. The mere undefined use of the word Nature by itself tells us nothing 
at all. What poetry should always give us is the energetic, the essential, the 
truly characteristic; and this fundamental expressiveness is precisely the 
Ideal and not the merely immediate, to enumerate all the details of which in 
the narration of an event or the portrayal of a scene will render either of 
these simply dull, spiritless, tedious, and intolerable. In the manifestation of 
this universality, however, one type of art will reveal more clearly its ideal 
characteristics; another will rather emphasize, by a restricted use of material 
form, the infinite detail of external reality. Sculpture, for example, is in its 
presentments more abstract than painting; in poetry the epic type, in its 
realization of the external appearance of life itself, will not be so complete 
as a dramatic poem should be. On the other hand it will surpass the latter in 
its portrayal of the fulness of its imaginative vision, the epic poet being 


most indebted to concrete pictures his imagination borrows from past 
history. In contrast with him the dramatist is mainly restricted to the 
motives of an action, the attitude of the will to it, the psychological problem 
in short. 

(c) It is, then, Mind (Spirit), which gives external realization in a 
particular form to the inward world of content which is of essential interest 
to it; and it is in close relation to this fact that we should consider the 
question, what precise significance we are to infer from the opposition 
above discussed between the Ideal and naturalness. And first we must 
observe that from such a point of view the word natural is not employed in 
the most genuine signification of the term. As a description of the external 
form imposed upon facts by mind it obviously is neither the immediate 
naturality we find in animal life, nor that presented in Nature’s landscape. 
Rather its very form of determination, in so far, that is to say, as we see the 
mind here giving to itself an embodiment, will show us that it is an 
expression of mind, an expression moreover suffused with ideality. For this 
taking up into the mind, this plastic recreation of form on the part of mind is 
nothing less than idealization. It is sometimes remarked of the countenances 
of dead people that they take on themselves once more the lineaments of 
childhood. The obdurate expression of passion, custom and strife, the 
characteristic seal of their life of strenuous action, passes off, and the 
indeterminacy of the features of a child’s face reappears. In life, however, 
all traits whatsoever, the entire presentment in fact, receive their 
characteristic expression from the world of soul; and in much the same way 
the different races and classes of mankind reflect the distinguishing features 
of their spiritual tendencies and activities in their external manifestation. In 
all such organizations that which is outward is visibly permeated with mind; 
and, by virtue of its energy, already confronts mere Nature as an idealized 
creation. Only a clear perception of this truth will enable us to sift this 


significant question of an opposition between Nature and the Ideal to the 
bottom. If we do not possess this we shall find ourselves maintaining that 
the forms in which Spirit is visualized as a part of Nature have already lost 
in that real appearance, which is independent of art’s imitative action, such 
an intrinsic completeness, beauty, and excellence, that it is quite impossible 
that there can be another and more exalted type of beauty, which presents 
itself as the Ideal in contradistinction to this immediate reality, and this all 
the more for the reason that art is unable entirely to attain even to that 
which is present in Nature herself. Or, if our thoughts lean to the opposite 
extreme, we shall look to art to supply us independently, in opposition to 
Nature’s reality, with more ideal modes of representation. The polemics of 
Herr von Rumohr, which we have already criticized, are well worthy of 
attention in this connection. This writer, at any rate, whatever others may 
say who have the word Ideal so frequently on their lips in depreciation of 
the vulgarity of Nature, refers to the Idea and the Ideal in phrases of respect 
and contempt with absolute impartiality. 

The real truth of the matter is rather this. There is in the spiritual world, 
both outwardly and inwardly regarded, a Nature of vulgar type, which 
testifies to its meanness outwardly for the simple reason that its inward 
content is mean, that is to say, when all that it can realize externally in its 
activities are the aims of envy, jealousy, and avarice in every detail of 
sensuous life. Such a poverty-stricken Nature can no doubt form part of the 
subject-matter of art, and has been treated as such. When this is the case, 
however, as we have already explained, it is not the subject-matter, but 
wholly the artistic handling of it, which creates an interest of any permanent 
character; and the artist will look in vain for sympathy in his subject, or 
rather the mere material of his subject from the true connoisseur. A 
particularly pertinent illustration of this type of art is the so-called genre 
painting, which has not shown itself above accepting subjects of this 


character, the artistic treatment of which has been carried by the Dutch 
school to the extreme limit of perfection. It may, however, be as well to ask 
ourselves, first, what the precise contribution of the Dutch has been to this 
genre-painting, what, in short, is the nature of content their dainty pictures 
express, pictures which at least have asserted an extraordinary power of 
attraction and obviously cannot be shelved right away beneath the common 
stigma of vulgarity. We shall not improbably find, on closer examination, 
that the subject-matter of these pictures is not so contemptible as it 1s often 
taken to be. 

The Dutch have selected the subject-matter of their artistic production 
out of their own substance, out of the actual presence of their daily life. To 
have once for all realized that presence even in art is no matter of reproach 
to them. To estimate the character of their artistic interest we must view 
them in close connection with the actual panorama of their own times. This 
is a problem of history. The Dutchman has in great measure himself created 
the ground wherein he lives and finds a home, and has been forced 
continuously to preserve and defend that home against the invasion of the 
sea. The citizens of the towns no less than the rural population have 
together, through courage, endurance, and bravery, repulsed the power of 
Spain in the hands of Philip II, son of Charles V, the sovereign of a world- 
wide empire, and in fighting their battle for civic freedom, they were 
fighting that of religious liberty. This staunch sense of citizenship, this 
passionate love of enterprise in the narrow limits of their fatherland, no less 
than abroad on the high seas, this careful and at the same time clean and 
dainty mode of life, together with the geniality and invincible self-respect 
which distinguishes them, all this is as much the fruit of their own actions 
as it is the general content of their artistic production. Such a content as this 
is no common material, though obviously it 1s not of the kind we must 


suppose we can approach with the supercilious superiority of critics for 


whom the exalted taste of courts and fine society is everything. From a 
sterling national self-consciousness of this sort Rembrandt painted his 
famous “Night-Watch” now in Amsterdam, Van Dyck so many of his 
portraits, Wouvermans so many of his battle-pieces; nor should even those 
reflections of rustic drinking-bouts, jovialities, and other scenes of 
merriment be wholly excluded from the category. And in illustration of its 
excellence we would point, by way of contrast, to a work in this year’s 
exhibition, which, though not downright bad genre-painting, is much 
inferior to the handling by old Dutch masters of similar subject-matter, 
coming nowhere near to their freedom and joy of life. In this picture a 
housewife is seen entering an alehouse to give her husband a good scolding. 
Here we have just a scene of cantankerous and waspish human-kind and 
nothing more. These Dutchmen painted their folk very differently; whether 
we find them among their cups, at weddings or dances, feasting or drinking, 
nay, even when the matter proceeds to ribaldry and blows, liveliness and 
lustiness is the prevailing temper. Young maids and women laugh with the 
rest, and a feeling of free and abandoned merriment carries all before it. 
This intimate delight in all enjoyment justifiably human, which will even 
absorb itself wholly in animal life and crop up at times as mere satiety and 
grossness; this freshly awakened sense of freedom and life, fully grasped 
and embodied in composition and colour, is what constitutes the higher 
spiritual import*”’ of these Dutch pictures. 

On much the same grounds the beggar boys of Murillo, in the central 
gallery of the Munich collection, are excellent. Superficially regarded, the 
subject here, too, is of a vulgar character. The mother is scolding one of the 
youngsters, as he quickly munches a piece of bread; two others hard by, 
ragged and poor, are eating melons and grapes. But in this very poverty of 
half-nakedness what gleams forth from the entire composition as the soul of 
that beggar life is its complete carelessness and spontaneity. No dancing 


dervish himself could give it us more frankly in its impression of entire 
health and jubilant vitality. This freedom from all external care, this inward 
liberty reflecting itself in that which is visible, is precisely that which the 
notion of the Ideal demands. There is in Paris a certain portrait of a boy by 
Raphael; the head leans propped at leisure on one arm, and gazes with such 
ecstasy of careless contentment into the open landscape that we are loth to 
turn away from a picture expressive of such health and exuberant 
animation. We receive a delight of very much the same nature from these 
lads of Murillo. It is obvious enough that neither their objects nor their 
interests aim high, but this is no result of stupidity; there they chaffer on 
God’s earth with, we may almost say, the bliss and contentment of the 
Olympian gods themselves. They, too, have their business; but though we 
hear little about it they are a genuine sample of humanity, neither morose 
nor discontented with their lot. Feeling this ground-root in them of all 
sterling performance we can readily imagine that in favourable conditions 
youth such as this might be capable of most things. A composition of this 
kind is entirely on a different level from the one above mentioned of the 
scolding housewife, or two others we might also contrast with it, of a 
certain peasant mending his whip and a postillion sleeping on a straw 
pallet. Such paintings of genre should unquestionably be of small size; 
and, indeed, in their total impression on the sense, they must be made to 
appear of comparative insignificance, that we may not feel the character of 
their subject-matter and its presentment has received undue prominence. It 
would be intolerable to have such subjects painted life size as though the 
fulness of the reality were sufficiently attractive to claim our attention. 

Such are the principles which should regulate our artistic treatment of 
and sympathy with that which it is usual to stigmatize as mean or vulgar in 
ordinary life. 


There is, no doubt, plenty of material for art to appropriate of higher 
grade than the representation of animal spirits and downright citizenship in 
all their essentially insignificant detail. Man has clearly more serious 
interests and objects than these, interests which have unfolded as his own 
spirit has widened and deepened, and in harmony with which it is his truest 
interest to remain. An art will take highest rank which sets before itself the 
task of giving adequate representation to this more vital, or at least more 
profound, content. And here at once we are confronted with the old 
question, what is the source which will supply us with the forms most 
fitting to such creations of mind. On the one side theorists maintain the 
opinion that, inasmuch as the artist creates these lofty ideas, which he 
desires to clothe in artistic form, he must, also supply their artistic forms, 
create, for example, from his imagination the ideal figures of Greek gods, 
Christ, his apostles, saints, and so on. In strenuous opposition to this view 
Herr von Rumohr has entered the lists. This writer is of opinion that art 1s 
on a false track in supposing that the artist discovers the forms of his 
production in himself rather than in Nature, and it is under this conviction 
that he has reviewed the masterpieces both of Italian and Dutch painters. On 
this head he finds it a matter of censure (“Italian Investigations,” 1, p. 105) 
“that the theory of art, during the sixty years which have elapsed, should be 
at the pains to prove that it is an object, or rather the main object, of art to 
improve upon creation as it is particularised, and by doing so to substitute 
forms which have no particular relation to anything, which would ape 
Nature’s creation by going several points beyond her, and release mortal 
man from all responsibility for the fact that Nature has not known how to 
make her appearance more beautiful.” And consistently with such a point of 
view he further advises the artist “to have nothing to do with the gigantic 
task of attempting to ennoble or elucidate the natural form, or attempt any 
such exalted function of the human Spirit under what name soever it may be 


written down in works upon art” (ibid. p. 63). He is, in short, wholly 
convinced that, however exalted and spiritual the subject to be treated 
may be, completely adequate forms are to be found in Nature as 
immediately perceived, and consequently maintains (p. 83), “that the 
exposition of Art, even in the case of subject-matter as highly spiritual as it 
is possible to conceive, is never indebted to a symbolism capriciously 
created by man”, but depends wholly for its consistency upon what is 
presented as significant by Nature in organic form.” No doubt in advancing 
this Herr von Rumohr has particularly under review the ideal types of 
antique art as they are expounded by Winckelmann. It is for all that the 
abiding service of Winckelmann to have pointed out and set forth in 
harmonious relation these very types, although he may doubtless have, 
committed errors of judgment with regard to particular masterpieces while 
carrying through the same. As a possible example of such an oversight Herr 
von Rumohr thinks he has made out (p. 115) that the increase of length in 
the lower half of the body, which Winckelmann has characterized as an 
ideal feature of the antique, is really borrowed from Roman statuary. And 
naturally enough, as an opponent of the Ideal, improves the occasion by 
insisting that the artist should unreservedly take Nature into his confidence 
in the study of form. Here, and here alone, he will find the presence of true 
beauty. To quote this writer once more it is affirmed (p. 144), “that the 
beauty of most importance depends on a symbolic of forms rooted in Nature 
rather than human caprice, a beauty through which these forms are 
nourished into their characteristic and symbolic relations, in the vision of 
which we necessarily have brought back to our memory definite images and 
conceptions, and are made more definitely conscious of previously dormant 
feeling.“ I And so finally it appears that in this writer’s view (p. 105) “a 
mysterious trait of our spiritual life, what many would perhaps call Idea, 
seems to bind together the artist and the appearances of Nature, in which 


latter he is constantly and continuously learning to recognize the true 
character of his own artistic purpose“, and to find himself in a position 
through them to give expression to it.” 

There can be no question, of course, that ideal art has no business at all 
with “a symbolism capriciously created;” and, if it really is the case that 
these ideal types of the ancients have been composed only to reduce the 
veritable forms of Nature to false and empty abstraction, we may freely 
admit that Herr von Rumohr is justified in his most trenchant opposition. 

For our own part we would emphasize the points of fundamental 
importance to be grasped in this antithesis between the ideal of art and 
Nature as follows: 

The forms which are borrowed from immediate Nature to determine an 
ideal content must be assumed to be thus taken symbolically in the usual 
sense of the term, namely, that they are not thus immediately significant in 
themselves, but only as the external embodiment of that which is inward 
and spiritual, the content, in fact, they express. It is only Spirit, even in the 
reality which they possess outside the limits of art, which constitutes their 
ideality in its contrast with that they entirely owe to Nature simply as such, 
and which is unable to reveal to us what is essentially mind. It is the object 
of art, on its more noble plane, to give external shape to the inward content 
of Spirit. This content we discover in the conscious life of men realized in 
the world. As such it possesses — we include with it our conscious human 
experience generally — an external semblance directly presented in and 
through which it finds expression. So much may readily be conceded. At 
the same time from a philosophical point of view it is simply futile to 
inquire whether we ought to look to the direct facts of Nature alone for 
objects and physiognomical traits of beauty and expression to serve as 
entirely adequate materials for art’s representation, shall we say, of the 
majesty, repose, and power of a Jupiter or of a Juno, Venus, Peter, Christ, 


Madonna, or any other divinity, or saint. Arguments may be supported on 
either side, and the question can only remain finally undecided, being 
wholly empirical. For the only sufficient way of deciding the matter would 
be to contrast what is borrowed with the realities it purports to represent, 
and this, in the assumed case of the Greek gods, might be matter of some 
difficulty; and, to take the present day, one man will see traits of beauty in 
their perfection where another a thousand times more acute will see 
nothing. But over and above such considerations we must observe that the 
mere beauty of form will never give us that we have named the Ideal, 
inasmuch as the individuality of the content is a constituent part of it, and 
therein form is necessarily included. A human face, for example, may be 
both regular and beautiful in its outlines and yet remain cold and devoid of 
all expression. The ideal figures of the Greek gods are, on the contrary, true 
individualizations; the universality of their ideal conception does not 
exclude the characteristic determination which belongs to each of them. 
And the vitality of the Ideal consists just in this, that this determinate and 
fundamental spiritual significance, which it is the function of art to exhibit, 
should wholly transfuse by appropriate artistic treatment all the particular 
aspects of the external embodiment, such as composition, pose, motion, 
physiognomy, and configuration of limbs, so that nothing empty or 
insignificant should be left, but the entire work should reflect that ideal 
significance. All that we have learned from Greek sculpture in recent times 
of a quality which, in fact, emanates from the school of Pheidias, is 
characterized by nothing so much as this penetrative vitality. The Ideal is 
preserved in all its severity without any lapse in the direction of mere grace, 
softness, elegance, and exuberance, yet retains the form in close relation to 
the ideal significance which should be embodied throughout the whole. 
This supreme vitality is the distinguishing mark of the great artist. 


We may call a typical significance of this kind, in contrast to the 
particularity of the external world, essentially abstract. This is_pre- 
eminently the case in sculpture and painting, arts which illuminate but a 
momentary state, without proceeding to such a varied development of 
exposition as we find, for example, in that where Homer is able to depict 
the character of Achilles as mild and courteous no less than severe and 
terrible, to say nothing of all his other characteristics. No doubt it is 
possible to find such a significance expressed in purely immediate reality. 
There are, for instance, few countenances which cannot reflect the moods of 
piety, devotion, and cheerfulness; but such faces also express countless 
other moods which either are quite inappropriate to that ideal significance, 
or are only indirectly related to it. For this reason it is by virtue of its 
particular realization that a portrait acquaints us of the fact that it is a 
portrait. In many old German and Flemish pictures we find the patron of the 
picture included in the composition with his entire family of sons and 
daughters. All are necessarily painted as though taken in an act of devotion, 
and this spirit illuminates every countenance; but at the same time we have 
quite as clearly set before us in the men stalwart warriors, men of vigorous 
action, disciplined on the strenuous field of life and commerce, and in the 
women dames of an equally doughty life-experience. If we compare with 
such faces — and we may restrict our comparison wholly to these very 
pictures, which are famous for their close approach to Nature in their 
delineation of physiognomy — those of the Virgin Mary, and the saints and 
apostles who surround her, we shall find in these latter one preponderating 
expression; and all the physical lineaments, whether we look at build of 
bone, structure, or muscle, traits of that express motion or repose, are 
concentrated upon this one artistic effect. That which is felt to be 
appropriate to the one class and not to the other exactly differentiates the 
distinction between the genuine Ideal and mere portraiture. 


Some may imagine it possible for the artist to compose the ideal content 
of genuine types by a process of sifting and selection from the facts of 
immediate Nature, or quite possibly from the various physiognomies and 
compositions which collections of engravings from the copper-plate or the 
wood may furnish. But a process such as this of mere collection and sifting 
is not the end of the matter. An artist must maintain the creative impulse 
alert throughout. He must himself, in the strength of his own imagination, 
already impregnated with the knowledge of appropriate form and made vital 
with profound experience and emotion, give such an embodiment to the 
significance, which is the inspiring motive of the work, as will make it 
appear throughout as metal cast at one time and is one state of fusion. 


B. THE DETERMINACY OF THE IDEAL 


To comprehend the Ideal in its intrinsic significance, that is to say, 
according to its fundamental notion, was a comparatively easy task. But the 
beauty of art, in so far as it is the Idea, is not to be restricted to the purely 
universal standpoint of its notional concept; even as so comprehended it 
must necessarily include within it determination and particularity, and is 
compelled to take definite embodiment as external reality. The question 
consequently arises in what way is the Ideal able still to assert itself in this 
process of objectification in the medium of external things and their 
finitude, and despite all that is antagonistic to ideality; and as a corollary to 
this we have to inquire how finite and determinate existence is enabled to 
attach to itself the ideality of the beauty of all art. 

We propose to regulate this inquiry with the following division of our 
subject matter. 

First, the determination of the Ideal in its simplest terms. 

Secondly, the determination of it, in so far as it proceeds by virtue of its 
particularity to a condition of discordant parts within itself and to their 


resolution, a condition we may generally, define as action. 


Thirdly, the determination of the Ideal from the point of view of it as an 
external object. 

I. THE IDEAL DEFINITION AS SUCH 

1. We have already observed that it is the function of art to make the 
Divine the focus or centre of its entire exposition. It is, however, only 
possible for thought in its pure medium, that is to say, apart from all the 
sensuous material of the figurative imagination, to comprehend the Divine 
in its essential significance of unity and universality. To attempt to do 
otherwise, by imagining a picture of God more readily grasped by the 
perception of the senses, is, as we know, forbidden both Jews and 
Mahommedans. This cuts away the ground of the figurative arts, which 
absolutely require form as their medium in all its concreteness of actual life; 
and we have only lyrical poetry left us to celebrate in its exaltation the 
praise of His power and glory. 

2. Considered, however, from the reverse point of view, we must equally 
assert that however much unity and universality are predicable of the 
Divine, He is in His essential substance determined, and, so far as He 
withdraws Himself from the pure quality, of such predicates in their 
abstraction, is thereby an object for the figurative sense and external 
perception. If the Divine is consequently apprehended and figuratively 
embodied for us through the forms of the imagination, we are at once 
confronted with a possible variety in such determination; and it is at this 
point that the actual realm of ideal art finds its commencement. For, in the 
first place, the one Divine substance disunites and breaks itself up into a 
multiplicity of self-subsistent gods, such as we find presented by the 
polytheistic system of Grecian art; and even in the religious consciousness 
of Christianity God is, in opposition to His purely spiritual unity, 
immediately revealed on Earth and in the world-process as man. And, 


secondly, the Divine, regarded generally in its determinate appearance and 
reality, is both present and realized in emotional feeling, will, and the 
education*® of mankind. For this reason and in this sphere men who are 
filled with the Spirit of God, saints, martyrs, and, in short, all who share in 
the religious life, are equally the appropriate subject of ideal art. With this 
principle of the individuality of the Divine and its determinate existence 
realized necessarily in the world-process, we are face to face with — and 
this is the third point to be considered — the particularity of human 
existence. For the entire world of human emotion, with all that stirs it most 
profoundly — and what a power is implied in that open sea of feeling and 
passion, everything of deepest interest to the human heart — this entire 
content is nothing less than its exposition and expression. If it is true, then, 
that the Divine in its purest essence of reason is only the object of the 
thinking consciousness, it is equally true that Spirit, which takes to itself an 
actively bodily presence, so far, that is to say, and only so far as we find it 
reverberate in the heart of humanity, all this lies within the sphere of art. 
Once admit this, and we must admit the content of particular interests and 
actions, specific characters, and momentary situations, in short, the entire 
process of development in the external order; and it becomes of first 
importance to indicate under a general principle in what the relation 
between the Ideal and this positive determination consists. 

3. In conformity with what we have already advanced it is clear that 
here, too, the Ideal will be most purely manifested in the representation — 
whether it be of gods, Christ, apostles, saints, or any other type of devout 
persons — which brings most clearly before us the qualities of beatified 
repose and satisfaction, a peace undisturbed with that which is earthly, and 
subject to the storms of life’s manifolded complexities, struggles, and 
contradictions. We are therefore not surprised to find that both the arts of 
sculpture and painting have been peculiarly fitted to incorporate under ideal 


form not merely the ancient gods, but Christ as saviour of the world, and 
individual apostles and saints. That which is the most essential truth in 
actual life is concentrated to a focus on itself in the determinate 
embodiment of art, rather than continually forced from its serenity through 
dependence upon finite conditions. This essential concentration is not 
destitute of particularity, but the divergent separation, which is a feature of 
the external and finite state, is purified to one simple definition, so that it 
appears as though all traces of external influence and the relation thus 
created were overcome. This deedless and infinite self-repose, this “taking a 
rest,” as we find it, for example, in certain statues of Hercules, is just what 
constitutes the significance of the Ideal. If the gods are represented in 
contact with the process of Nature, they must still carry with them their 
immortal and unapproachable majesty. Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, Mars, and 
their like are, it is true, definite personalities, but they are at the same time 
unyielding potentates and powers, which preserve within them their self- 
subsistent liberty, even when they are actively related to the world. And for 
this reason it is not merely that a specific particularity must characterize the 
determinacy of the Ideal, but spiritual freedom must be manifested thereby 
as totality, and in this state of repose suggest the potency of unfettered 
freedom of action. If we turn now from the gods to the less exalted plane of 
temporal existence and human life, we shall find the Ideal active in its 
representation of the substantial content of such humanity, and its dominant 
repression of wholly subjective particularity. By this we mean that all that is 
entirely isolate in feeling and action is wrested from the element of 
contingency, and particularity is represented in its concreteness, that is to 
say in its wider bond of relation with what most truly and intimately 
belongs to its life. When, for instance, we speak of the nobility, excellence, 
or perfection in particular men, we assert in so many words that the 


substantial core of what is spiritual, ethical, and divine has announced itself 


as prevailing in the individual, and man has submerged his active life, his 
volitions, his interests, and passions wholly in this substantive basis, that he 
may thereby give full satisfaction to the most authentic necessities of his 
soul. 

At the same time, however much in the case of the Ideal the 
determination of Spirit and its external presence appears to be absorbed in 
the simple self-relation, the principle of development is likewise directly 
associated with the particularity unfolded*~ in determinate existence, and 
along with this in that relation to environment which necessitates both the 
opposition and conflict of clashing forces. This fact necessitates a closer 
examination of the determination of the Ideal regarded in this very aspect of 
differentiation and process, an aspect which we may in a general way define 
as action. 

Il. THE ACTION 

The gracious innocence of beatific enjoyment, the inactive repose, the 
majesty of power in self-reliant tranquillity, as also the concentrated 
compactness generally of that which is most substantial in a given content 
— all these are essentially ideal modes of determination. That which is 
inward, however, and spiritual is in an equal degree active movement and 
development. One-sidedness and division are inseparable from 
development. Spirit that is wholly itself and a totality will, expanding into 
all particularity, step forth out of its repose, in despite of all satisfaction 
therein, and involve itself in the contradictions of the broken and confused 
medley of earthly existence, and is by so doing unable in this divided world 
to withdraw itself from the ill-fortune and ill-health that clings to finite 
existence. 

Even the immortal gods of Polytheism do not dwell in eternal peace, but 
take sides in mighty conflicts wherein contending passions and interests are 
roused, being subject themselves to Destiny; nay, more, even the God of 


Christians is, not delivered from a passage of humiliation endured through 
suffering and shame of death, is not spared the bitterness of soul, which 
perforce cried aloud: “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me.” And 
the mother of Christ experienced an agony of the same poignant character, 
and human life in every direction is a life of struggle, battle, and pain. For 
greatness and force of character is evolved in the greatness and force of 
contending elements, out of which Spirit concentrates itself again and again 
upon its unity. The intensity and depth of subjectivity is only the more 
emphasized, the more unbroken and unexampled the resistance of 
circumstances to its unity grows, and the more irreconcilable the 
contradictions appear under which it has to preserve its own self-centred 
equilibrium. In this development and through this alone the might of the 
Idea and the Ideal is preserved, for power consists precisely in this self- 
preservation through a process of self-negation. 

Inasmuch as it is the fact, then, that the particularity of the Ideal passes 
into a relation with the external world through such development, and by so 
doing is made partaker in a world, which, so far from manifesting the 
ideally free association of the notion and its external reality, presents an 
existence which is just that which it ought not to be, in apprehending the 
true nature of this relation we have to consider how far the determinations 
which affect the Ideal either in themselves contain immediately the 
principle of Ideality, or are to a more or less degree susceptible of it. 

In this connection we would direct attention to three fundamental points 
of view. 

In the first place we have the actual condition of the world generally, 
which is assumed as involved in individual action and its specific character. 
Secondly, we have the particularity of condition, the determination of 
which introduces difference and tension within the substantive unity, which 


is the motive-spring of the action, in other words the situation. 


Thirdly, we have to consider the situation from the side of subjectivity, 
and furthermore the reaction by virtue of which the conflict and resolution 
of the element of difference is expressly asserted, in other words, the action 
in its strict sense. 

1. The universal World-condition 

The ideal subjectivity is as such essentially a personal relation, a relation, 
that is to say, of self to every aspect of motion or activity, in which the self 
has to assert or perfect its own substance. And to effect this a world 
environment is necessary as the universal ground of its realization. When in 
reference to this we speak of condition we understand by this the 
universally prevailing mode, under which, within the sphere of spiritual 
reality, that which is the substantive and essentially coalescing fabric of the 
same is present. In this sense we refer to a condition of education, the 
sciences, the religious sense, or even of finance, administration of justice, 
family life, and similar examples. All these objects of reference are, 
however, merely aspects of one and the same spiritual content, which is 
thus in and through them rendered explicit and real. In further considering 
the general condition of the world as the universal mode of the reality of 
Spirit it will be necessary to pursue our examination from the point of view 
of the Will. It is through the exercise of volition that Spirit generally unites 
itself to-determinate existence; and the substantial nexi which are 
immediately present in reality betray themselves in the specific modes in 
which the determinations of Will, ethical and legal conceptions, and, 
indeed, all that belongs to that which we are accustomed, in a general way, 
to define as justice, actively asserts itself. 

The question consequently arises how such a universal condition must be 
characterized in order that it may appear adequate to the individuality of the 
Ideal. 


(a) Pursuant to the foregoing considerations we may, to begin with, 
emphasize the following points: 

(a) The Ideal is essential unity; not a purely formal and external unity, 
but the immanent unity of the content in itself. This substantive repose on 
its own resources we have already characterized as the self-sufficiency, rest, 
and beatitude of the Ideal. We will, in direct relation to the plane of 
discussion we have now reached, develop this characteristic of self- 
subsistency, making it a primary demand of our argument that what we 
have termed the general condition of the world appear in such a self- 
subsistent form as will enable it to accept the embodiment of the Ideal. 

(aa) Now self-subsistency is an equivocal expression to start with. In 
ordinary parlance that which is essentially substantial is called simply self- 
subsistent by virtue of the element of causation being implied within this 
substantiality; we are wont to use it in this sense when describing the 
intrinsically divine and absolute. But as retained in this universality of 
substance merely as such it is not declared as itself subjective, and 
consequently meets with its irresolvable contradiction in the particularity of 
concrete individuality. In this bare antithesis all true self-subsistency 
disappears. 

(62) On the other hand, it is not uncommon to find such subsistency 
ascribed to purely formal individuality, consisting solely in its self-reliance 
upon the fixed determinacy of its subjective characteristics. This 
subjectivity, however, in so far as the actual content of life drops away from 
it, so that the forces and substances which lie without it acquire in 
themselves an independent stability, and as such confront the subject and 
the inward life as a content wholly unrelated, lapses through this, too, into 
unequivocable contradiction with the actual substantiality of determinate 
existence, and forfeits all claim to self-subsistency and freedom of content. 
True self-subsistence consists alone in the unity and interpenetration of both 


individuality and universality with each other. The universal acquires 
through the individual a concrete existence; the subjectivity of the particular 
thing discovers for the first time in the universal the unassailable basis and 
the most genuine form of its realized totality. 

(yy) Consequently in making this demand of the universal world- 
condition we must ask for a form of self-subsistency in the same sense, 
namely, that the substantially universal in such a condition must contain 
within itself as the vehicle of its self-subsistence the form of subjectivity. 
The most obvious presentment of this identity is that of thought. For if 
thought is, in one aspect of it, subjective, in another it possesses universality 
as the product of its inherent activity, and encloses both universality and 
subjectivity in unfettered unity. The universal of thought is, however, not 
that of art, whose object is the beautiful. And, indeed, apart from this 
distinction, particular individuality as confronted by thought in its natural 
envisagement, or form, no less than in its active effects and complete 
realization, stands in no necessary correspondence with the universality of 
thought. There is, for example, a clear distinction between the subject 
apprehended in its concrete content of the actual world and that which is 
simply the thinking subject, or at least it is open to such a distinction. The 
same kind of cleavage affects the form of the universal itself. In other words 
the moment the universal begins to assert itself in distinction from its 
otherwise related reality by that act it has in objective existence separated 
itself from all the varied play of its phenomenal particularity, and, in 
Opposition to the same, has already established an independent position 
assured and powerful. 

In the Ideal, however, it is precisely the particular individuality which 
ought to persist in inseparable co-ordination with the substantive reality, 
and to the full extent that freedom and the self-subsistency of the subjective 
principle may attach to the Ideal the world-environment of conditions and 


relations should possess no essential objectivity independent of the 
individual in the subjective aspect above referred to or already presupposed. 
For the ideal individual is a self-enclosed totality, which already includes 
the objective principle, and it must not be permitted to have independent 
motion and development apart from the individuality of the subject; 
otherwise the subject falls back into a purely subordinate position in 
contrast to a world whose independence is already assured. Consequently 
the universal must indeed be actual in the individual as that which is in a 
unique sense its own, but not so as the property of the individual, as a 
thinker, but as that of his character and temperament. To put the same truth 
in another way, what is required for this unity of the universal and 
individual in art as opposed to the mediation and differentiation of thought, 
is the form of immediacy; and the self-subsistency which we claim here is 
the form of immediate self-subsistency. With that, however, the element of 
contingency is associated. That is to say, so long as the universal and 
effective™ constituents of spiritual life, such as the self-subsistency of 
individuals exhibits, are only presented to us in the immediate guise of 
subjective feeling, temperament, and disposition of character, and debarred 
any other category of existence, such are thereby already given over to the 
contingency of volition and its realization. All we have left us, then, is what 
is peculiar to each individual viewed as such and his sensuous experience. 
Such a possession of what is nothing more than personal idiosyncracy is 
unable to assert for itself any further potency or necessity; 1t appears simply 
as inclusion of content, fixed achievement and at the same time arbitrary 
commitment of the wholly self-dependent subject to the influence of 
feeling, disposition, energy, general ability, cunning, and talents, instead of 
carrying out its realization over and over again according to a principle of 
universal import and acknowledged stability. 


This type of contingency, then, is the characteristic quality of the 
condition which we required for the ground upon which all the varied 
wealth of the Ideal is to appear. 

(6) In order to make more clear the actual character of the reality which 
is most adapted to artistic treatment we will contrast it with that aspect of 
existence which is not so adapted. 

(aa) We find this pre-eminently where the ethical notion, that is, justice 
and rational freedom, have already won for themselves and maintain a fixed 
position in the social order regulated by Jaw, so that, even in the external 
world, it appears as a positive and necessary power, which is quite 
independent of the individuality and subjectivity of specific temperament 
and characters. This is the case in the life of the State, where that life is 
manifested in a form adequate to the true notion of citizenship. For 
obviously it is not every chance association of human beings, any more than 
every patriarchal community, that will fulfil the requisites of State-life. In 
the true State laws, customs, and rights, in so far as they constitute the 
determinations of freedom applicable to all, are of paramount force even in 
this universal and abstract relation, and are not conditioned in their 
applicability by the chance requirements of any individual’s idiosyncracy. 
As the consciousness of society has issued for itself commands and laws in 
a mode of statement of general application, in the same way these are 
externally valid as such universal fiat, which proceeds in the path of order 
thereby indicated, armed with powers of restraint and compulsion against 
any individual who may attempt to assert his caprice in an injurious 
opposition to such regulations. 


(66) Such a condition at once assumes a dividing line between the 
universal ordinances of the regulative understanding and the immediate life, 


connoting by this latter term the unity in which all that is substantive and 


essential in morals and the conduct of justice only finds a form for its 
existence in the experience of individuals, their ethical feeling and opinion, 
that is to say, and thereby alone is exercised. In the civilized State right and 
justice, even religion and science, or, at any rate, provident interest in 
religious and scientific education, are subject to public control, which 
directs and co-ordinates the same. 

(yy) The position, then, that isolated individuals occupy in the State is 
one which contracts them within a fixed and organized order, and 
subordinates them thereto; and they stand in this relation for the reason that 
the character and disposition of each is not the only embodiment of ethical 
forces; but, if the State to which they belong is a genuine example, they are 
on the contrary compelled to regulate all the external detail of their actions, 
opinions, and feelings with a due regard to what 1s legally permissible, and 
to bring the same into line with it. This dependence upon the objective 
rationality of the State in its power of self-assertion above all subjective 
caprice may either be regarded as a mere subjection, inasmuch as laws and 
institutions possess, as the paramount power, a constraining force, or we 
may see in it merely the free recognition and acceptance of the reason that 
underlies such a necessity of fact, an acknowledgment through which the 
individual finds himself again in that objective order. 

But even in the latter case isolated individuals continue to remain as 
merely incidental facts, and apart from the organic reality of the State 
possess no real substantiality in themselves. For substantiality, in the sense 
we here use the term, is by no means only the particular property of this or 
that individual, but a fully explicit reality“, minted, as it were, in all 
aspects of it, and down to the merest detail in a mode universally applicable 
and necessary. All that mere individuals can effect with volition and 
accomplishment even in actions right, moral, and legal in themselves in the 


interest of and attendant upon the progress of the whole, remains and must 


always remain, in contrast with that whole, insignificant and a mere 
example. Their actions are always only an entirely partial realization of a 
single case; and, moreover, the realization of the same has no universal 
significance in the sense that the particular example of it is thereby of 
objective validity as law, or, as such law, makes its appearance. And for the 
same reason, to put the matter the other way, it is wholly unimportant 
whether the validity of right and justice is acknowledged by private 
individuals judging as individuals. The validity is a vital fact of State life 
which holds whether it be acknowledged or no. No doubt it is a matter of 
interest to the general public that every one should fall in with the order 
established and desire it; but the wishes of isolated individuals have no 
influence upon that interest in the sense that it is only by virtue of the assent 
of this or that person that right and a moral order is preserved. Such require 
no such isolated example of assent; and a breach of either is followed by 
punishment. 

The subordinate position of private persons in the civilized State is 
finally emphasized in the fact that, whatever share any one may have in the 
general civic life, it is of a definite and in every case restricted character. In 
the real State work must have some relation to the general good*%, just as 
the active enterprise of the bourgeoisie in the commercial business is 
subdivided in the most varied way, so that the entire life of the State shall 
not appear as the concrete achievement of any single person, or in general 
can be entrusted to the arbitrary wishes, enterprise, courage, resources, and 
discretion of such, but on account of the fact that it comprises activities and 
trades of countless complexity, and must be carried out by associations of 
business men at least as varied. The punishment of a criminal is no longer 
an affair of personal heroism or the virtue of any one individual, but is 
throughout the entire process, in the investigation and discovery of the 


felonious act, in the pronouncement of judicial sentence and its execution, 


contributed to by different persons; nay, every important phase of such a 
process is in the same way subject to some kind of division of labour. To 
see that the laws are properly administered, then, is not within the special 
province of any one man, but results from an organized effort of great 
variety and the rules which direct it. Add to this every man who assists in 
such a process is bound to follow certain general principles which are laid 
down for his guidance, and all that is carried out under their direction is 
further subject to the criticism and control of yet higher officials. 

(y) In all such civic relations, then, we find that in a truly regulated State 
the public authority is not impressed with the imprimatur of any single 
person, but it is the general Will which prevails here in its universality, a 
condition under which the particular life of the individual has the 
appearance of vanishing or, at least, of becoming of a quite subsidiary 
importance. In a condition of things such as this the self-subsistency we 
were seeking for is out of the question. And for this reason we required for 
the free embodiment of individuality conditions which are precisely the 
reverse of this, in which the validity of the ethical principle derives its 
support from individuals, and only from individuals, men who make for 
themselves a great place in the arena of life through the activity of 
exceptional volitional power and the inherent greatness and effectiveness of 
their character. With such right is simply that which they choose to accept 
as such; and if that which is essentially moral is compromised by their 
action, there is no all-constraining public might which brings them to 
judgment and exacts punishment, but only the right of that inner voice of 
necessity, which accentuates itself as vital in particular character and 
through external circumstance and condition and only thus is actually 
existent. This is what differentiates punishment from revenge. The 
punishment exacted by law asserts the validity of the generally applicable 
and carefully defined right against the violation of that right, and makes use 


of the public power according to a definite process as its instrument, in 
other words, it employs a tribunal and a judge, an instrument to which 
personality is attached as something accidental. Even revenge may in a 
similar way find a justification; but such as it has is based entirely on the 
subjective conscience of those who deal with the criminal act, and, in 
pursuance of their own private convictions, avenge themselves on the 
unrighteous act and its perpetrator. The revenge of Orestes is, for example, 
justifiable; but he exacted it under the direction of the law which his own 
virtue prescribed, not as the execution of a judgment and a right. In the 
condition, then, that we claim as the most suitable for artistic treatment, that 
which is moral and just must be throughout personal, in the sense that its 
source is exclusively in the individual life, and it only is actual in such 
dependence. Moreover, to proceed with our contrasted conditions, in 
regulated States the external environment of man is made secure, and 
properly is protected, and he is only permitted to retain in absolute 
independence for himself his private views and opinions. But in that 
condition where the essential features of a State are not found the protection 
of life and property depends on the isolated energy and courage of each 
individual by himself, who is compelled to look after his own security and 
that of everything which belongs to him. Such a condition we are 
accustomed to identify with the heroic age. It is not, of course, our province 
here either to discuss or decide which of these two contrasted conditions of 
life is the worthier; suffice it to say that, so far as the Ideal of art is 
concerned, it is imperatively necessary that this hard and fixed line between 
the universal as an independent existence and individuality should be 
removed, however much this distinction may be necessary in other 
directions for the realization of human existence. The reason of this is that 
Art and its Ideal is just that universal, in so far as it may be presented to the 


perception of the senses, and by such presentment is permitted to enter into 
the variety and living forms of the world of objects. 

(aa) What we were looking for, therefore, is supplied us by the heroic 
age, for it is here that virtue, dpety# in the full sense of that Greek word, 
creates the root-basis of actions. In this connection it would appear that we 
must distinguish between dpety and virtus as understood by the Roman 
themselves. The Romans had already their State, Fatherland, and legal 
institutions, and as contrasted with the State, as the controlling object of all, 
they had surrendered personality. To be simply a citizen of Rome, to have 
one object for the imagination and for every other personal energy to centre 
itself upon, namely, the fatherland and its sovereign majesty, therein lies the 
earnestness and grit of Roman virtue. Heroes, on the contrary, are 
individuals who undertake and accomplish a complete enterprise in 
consistent reliance upon their personal resources and initiative, and with 
whom it is consequently a purely arbitrary act of their own when they 
execute anything in accordance with the moral principle. This immediate 
unity, however, of what we may call the substantive import and 
individuality of inclination, impulse, and will is the characteristic of Greek 
virtue. According to this view personality is a law to itself without any 
further subjection to a law, judgment, and tribunal of independent 
subsistence. The Greek heroes make their appearance in an epoch anterior 
to legal enactment, or they are themselves the founders of States, so that 
right and social order, law and ethical custom, emanate from them, and 
persist as their own creation in an indefeasible relation to them. In this way 
Hercules was regarded so highly by the ancients themselves, and represents 
an Ideal of original and heroic virtue. His free and self-reliant virtue, with 
which he championed the right and battled against the monstrosities of men 
and Nature is not a prevailing characteristic of the age, but belongs to him 


as an exclusive and unique possession. And we may add he was not strictly 


a moral hero, as his reception of the fifty daughters of Thespius in one 
night™ clearly shows us; neither would it appear from the tale about the 
Augaean stables is he pre-eminent for gentility. He is rather the general type 
of self-reliant strength and resource in its championship of right and justice, 
to exemplify which he elected summarily and from a free choice to undergo 
countless toils and labours. It is true that some of his deeds were carried out 
at the instigation of Eurystheus, but this submission is, after all, rather a 
formal association than a real one, no connection at least of legal validity or 
inevitable necessity through which the strength of his self-reliant 
personality was diverted from its independent course. 

The Homeric heroes are of a similar type. No doubt they have their clan 
chieftain; but the associating bond is no fixed relation already determined 
by law, which enforces their submission; of their own free will it is that they 
follow Agamemnon, who is no monarch in the modern sense of the term. 
Consequently every hero volunteers his own advice, the enraged Achilles 
acts independently for himself in his separation, and, speaking generally, 
each and all come and go, act, or take their leisure as they please. In much 
the same independent position, that is to say, united in no fixed 
organization, to which they are as individuals entirely subordinate, we find 
the heroes of Arabian poetry portrayed, and even the Shah-Rameh of 
Ferdusi furnishes us with similar examples. In latter-day Christendom the 
age of feudalism and knighthood supplies a fertile field for the free growth 
of heroic enterprise and the type of individuality which belongs to it. Of 
such are the heroes of the round table, no less than the heroic circle of 
which Charles the Great is the focus. Charles is, much like Agamemnon, 
surrounded with independent chieftains of heroic mould, a union which as 
such is powerless*2. He is consequently always compelled to take counsel 
with them, however much each of them may be influenced by private 
passions; he may bluster like a very Olympian Jupiter, and none the less 


find himself and his undertakings suddenly left in the lurch while his 
confederates are off on some adventures of their own. The Cid is perhaps 
the most complete example of the type. He, too, is the ally of a confederacy, 
the dependent of a king, and is bound to render duty as vassal; but in 
opposition to this obligation he is pre-eminently influenced by the principle 
of honour, the purely personal consideration of his own glory, nobility, and 
reputation*”. And so in this case also the king can only determine a fixed 
line of action and make war after consulting and obtaining the consent of 
his vassals. If this is not given they do not fight, and, moreover, a mere 
majority of votes is not sufficient to compel them. Every man is 
independent of his neighbour, and exercises his will and steers his own 
course as such. We find in the accounts given us of Saracen heroes an 
equally brilliant picture of self-reliant and still more inflexible personality. 
Even the Reinecke Fuchs fable is a fresh example of this state of things. 
Here, it is true, the lion is master and king, but the wolf and the bear sit in 
council. Even Reinecke and the rest do just what they like; and when there 
is a general outcry, the sly fellow either gets out of the mess with his story- 
telling, or manages to make some particular interest of king and queen work 
to his own advantage, and in his own cunning way talks over his sovereign 
somehow. 

(62) Moreover, in much the same way that each individual example of 
this heroic type of personality persists in immediate unity with all that he 
may will, act, and accomplish, a similar unity is further maintained in all the 
consequences which flow from such initiative. When we ourselves, on the 
contrary, act or estimate a particular action, we assume that only full 
responsibility can attach where the individual under consideration is in 
complete possession of the true nature of his action and its attendant 
circumstances. If the content of those surrounding conditions is otherwise 


than that which is present to the agent’s consciousness in such a case a man 


nowadays will not take upon himself the burden of all that is implied in his 
action. He will thrust on one side that part of it which he would not have 
done had he known completely or not misconceived the circumstances, and 
he only accepts that which was fully under his cognisance and carried out 
with deliberate intention in conformity thereto. The heroic character makes 
no such distinction. He adheres simply to all the consequences and makes 
good his personal responsibility for the whole. (dipus on his way to 
consult the oracle meets a certain man, quarrels with him and strikes him. In 
those days such an act was not a crime at all. He only returned a blow after 
being vigorously attacked. But the stranger was his father. G@dipus further 
marries a royal lady. His wife is his mother. Without knowing it he commits 
an act of shame. On learning the truth he acknowledges such enormities to 
their full extent, inflicts a punishment on himself as murderer of his father 
and a man of incest, and this although he was entirely ignorant of the true 
nature of these acts, or had any intention of doing them. The self-reliant 
stubbornness and entirety of the heroic character refuses to parcel out 
responsibility and knows nothing of such distinctions as personal intention 
and the objective act and its consequences. In the evolution and ramification 
of an action as we moderns regard it these opposed points of view 
constantly recur, and guilt is thrown into the background as far as possible. 
No doubt our view of the matter is more in accordance with ethical 
principle, in so far as the condition of a personal knowledge of the 
particular circumstances, or the consciousness of an object good in itself, in 
short, generally the intent of an act, is what materially assists us in our 
judgment. But in the heroic age, where we find the individual essentially 
indivisible and the objective act proceeding from himself as entirely his 
own, each person claims absolutely all that he may do, and refuses to 
surrender one jot or tittle of responsibility therefor. 


To an extent equally minute the heroic figure is separated from the 
ethical whole, to which he belongs, and his self-consciousness is bound up 
wholly in substantial unity with that whole. According to the views in 
vogue now we draw a line of distinction as private individuals between 
objects which are wholly personal and those which affect the community. 
The individual acts in all that he does from his own private personality as 
distinct from others, and views even his actions rather as relative to this 
than as part of all that is farmed out by the organic whole to which he 
belongs. We consequently make a distinction between individuals and their 
families. Such is unknown in the heroic age. The guilt of ancestors adheres 
to their descendants, and an entire family will suffer for the original 
defaulter. Men inherit the fatality of guilt and transgression. A 
condemnation such as this appears to us unjust as an irrational subjection to 
a blind fate. With us the achievements of ancestors reflect no more honour 
on children and descendants than the punishments and crimes of such 
contaminate those that follow after them, and least of all is their private 
character thus affected; nay, modern opinion is already close to the view 
that the confiscation of family property is a punishment which violates the 
profounder conception of liberty. But in the ancient and more plastic totality 
the individual is not so isolated, but rather a member of his family and race. 
For this reason the character, action, and fortunes of the family continue to 
be the private affair of each member of it; and so far from denying the 
actions of his parents, each man voluntarily accepts them as his own; they 
live in him, and he is just that which his fathers were, suffered, or 
transgressed. This appears to us a hardship, but that which we replace it 
with, this standing alone on our own possessions*4, and the more subjective 
self-stability thus acquired is also from another point of view only the 
abstract self-sufficiency of each. The individuality of heroic times is none 
the less of a more ideal type, because it does not declare itself as satisfied 


with the mere form of freedom and infinity, but remains in unalterable and 
immediate unity with all that is most substantial in the relations of spirit 
which it of itself endows with living actuality. In such an individuality the 
substantial is immediately individual, and the individual thereby himself 
essentially substantive. 

(yy) From considerations such as these we conclude that the ideal figures 
of art must be sought for in the age of mythos, that is to say, speaking 
generally, in past times, where we shall find the soil most congenial to their 
growth. If such material is taken from the age we live in, whose most native 
form, as we actually find it, is tightly shut off from the imagination, it 
matters not how we regard it, then the modifications which the poet can 
hardly avoid making in it will not readily escape the appearance of a purely 
artificial and intentional composition. The Past entirely belongs to memory, 
and memory perfects the infolding veil of character, events, and actions in 
the vesture of universality, through which the particular external or 
contingent detail 1s unable to penetrate. Many trifling circumstances and 
mediating conditions, many varied and isolated phases of activity, are 
inseparable from the actual existence of an action or a character: in the 
mirror of memory all these insignificant details are obliterated. In this 
liberation of his work from what is accidental in the external fact the artist 
has a freer hand for his artistic powers of composition, when dealing with 
that which is individual and particular in it, if the actions, histories, and 
characters are borrowed from ancient times. He has, it is true, also historical 
memories, out of which he must mould a content conformable to the 
universal; but the picture of the Past possesses, as already observed, an 
advantage, taken simply as a picture of greater universality, while the 
manifold texture of mediating condition and circumstance, interwoven as it 
is in the entire framework of finite existence which surrounds it, offers him 


material ample enough to prevent his hand obliterating the individuality, 


which is essential to his work of art. The more closely we consider it, the 
clearer will be our conclusion that a heroic age has the advantage over later 
and more civilized times in that the isolated character and personality 
generally in such an age does not as yet find what is substantive either in 
the sphere of ethical custom, or moral obligation opposed to itself in the 
necessary embodiment of legal institution, and thereby presents 
immediately to the poet all that the form of the Ideal requires. Shakespeare 
has, for example, selected much material for his tragedies from chronicles 
and earlier romances, framed upon a condition of life which has not as yet 
received the impression of a fully articulated social order, but in which the 
energy of individuals, as emphasized in personal resolve and achievement, 
is still the prevailing characteristic. His genuine historical dramas have, on 
the contrary, a vein of historical substance running through them in the 
strictest sense, and for this reason lean farther away from an ideal 
exposition, although here, too, both circumstances and actions are made to 
fall in with, or are removed to suit, the unyielding self-sufficiency and 
wilfulness of particular characters. No doubt this characteristic remains for 
the most part in their case a purely formal self-inclusion, whereas if we 
contrast it with the self-subsistency of heroic characters we find that here 
the essential content of all such have proposed to accomplish is bound up 
therewith. 

It is on account of this contrast that we should find a reason for repeating 
the general thesis in connection with the Ideal, to the effect that the /dyllic is 
exceptionally adapted for its expression, inasmuch as where that is 
presented the cleavage between what is determined by legal necessity and 
the living person is wholly absent. To this we must reply that, however 
simple and original idyllic situations may be, however far removed they 
may be from the artificial prose-existence of society, such simplicity, if we 
consider the nature of its content, has, in fact, too insignificant an interest to 


satisfy the most substantial and essential requirements of the Ideal. Material 
of this sort fails entirely to include the most weighty motives of heroic 
character such as Fatherland, moral and family problems, and _ their 
development; it is a kind of treatment which is apt to select as the very core 
of its subject such a fact as the loss of a single sheep or the falling in love of 
a girl. In this way the Idyllic not unfrequently becomes merely the resource 
and recreation of our hearts, to which poets such as Gessner, for example, 
will add their dose of sickly sweetness and sentimentalism. The idyllic 
aspect of the days we live in have, further, this defect, that this naiveté, this 
domesticated or rural atmosphere in the emotional aspect of love or the 
enjoyment of a good cup of coffee in the open and things of that sort are not 
likely to awake much interest, when we find in them nothing but the 
country parson flavour — find them cut off, that is to say, from all wider 
relations with the outside world, and not a trace of the profounder web of 
purposes with which that world is interwoven. It is precisely here that we 
have reason to admire the genius of Goethe, when he concentrated his 
poetic talent on material of this kind in his poem of “Hermann and 
Dorothea.” It is true that he selects from the life of the Present a particular 
theme of very limited extension, but at the same time he unfolds before us 
as the background and atmosphere of the picture in which his characters are 
portrayed the great interests of the revolution and his own native country, 
and, in short, associates with a subject-matter necessarily narrow in its 
range facts of world-history of the widest and most potent significance. 
Generally speaking, we shall find that the ills of life and its evil, war, 
battles, and revenge, are not excluded from the subject-matter of the Ideal, 
but are frequently the very source and substance of the heroic age and its 
myths, whose form grows all the wilder and sterner in proportion to the 
remoteness of such a period from a fully developed society of law and 
moral order. In the chivalrous adventures of knight-errantry we find the 


heroes of such tales themselves often enough sharing the savage and 
dissolute characteristics of the times, and in much the same way the 
martyrdom of the heroes of the Church presupposes a condition of ferocious 
cruelty around them. At bottom, however, the Christian ideal, which is 
based on the depth and inwardness of man’s spiritual nature, stands in a 
relation of entire indifference to the external world. 

We have demonstrated that the condition of particular centuries is more 
applicable to the Ideal; in the same way Art selects pre-eminently a 
particular class of society for the form under which the Ideal shall appear, 
the order, that is to say, of princes. And the selection is made not because 
art is necessarily aristocratic, or has any predilection for gentility“, but 
simply on account of the perfection in which free will and its products may 
be exemplified imaginatively through the highly placed class. We have in 
the chorus of ancient tragedy the characteristics and universal background 
of general maxims, modes of imaginative thought, and emotion, before 
which the definite movements of the action proceed. In contrast to this 
appear the more clearly defined individualities of the personages 
immediately concerned in the action, men and women of authority, and 
belonging for the most part to royal families. On the other hand, the main 
impression forced upon us, when seeing representatives of a lower class 
carrying on pursuits which are of a narrower range, is one of subjection; 


1?” state of society the freedom of action of such a 


and, indeed, in an artificia 
class is fettered in every direction, and is necessarily involved with all its 
passions and interests in all the medley and despotic forces of external 
circumstance. It is, in fact, held closely behind the invincible power of the 
social order, which it is unable to come out of, and is an alien from the 
authority of the dominant order, even when that is asserted in accordance 
with just principle. In this limitation of outlook through the hard conditions 


of life all real independence is wrecked. For this reason both the 


circumstances and characters which we find in such a sphere of life are 
more appropriate to the treatment of comedy, everybody being permitted in 
comedy to rate themselves as they please, and to lay claims to a self- 
sufficiency in all that they will and think, which is none the less 
immediately negatived by the spiritual no less than the external dependence 
of their lives. As a rule, such a false and second-hand self-subsistency must 
inevitably fall to pieces when confronted with the actual conditions of life 
and the distorted view which is formed of them. The force of circumstances 
is presented to the lower orders of society on a totally different level from 
that in which it acts upon rulers and princes. In Schiller’s “Braut von 
Messina” Don Caesar is able to exclaim, and justly: “there stands no higher 
judge than myself!” And when he has to be punished he must himself give 
judgment and execute it. He is, in fact, subject to no external necessity of 
right and law, and even when punishment is the question is wholly 
dependent on himself. The characters in the Shakespearean drama do not 
entirely belong to the princely order and only partially are taken from 
mythical sources, but they are placed in the era of civil wars, in which the 
ties of social order and legislative enactment are either weakened or 
shattered, and they secure from such a condition the exceptional 
independence and self-sufficiency we are looking for. 

(5) If we transfer our attention now from the characteristic conditions of 
society we have hitherto mainly considered to the actual state of the world 
around us and its carefully articulated scheme of ethical, judicial, and 
political institutions, we shall not fail to observe that the material we have 
here offered us for figures of truly ideal type is of a very restricted 
character. The province here in which an entirely open field is presented for 
the display of independent purpose in its fullest individuality is limited both 
in its range and the measure of opportunity. The qualities that make a man 
thorough in his relations to his own family and his business, the ideals, in 


short, of honest citizens and excellent wives, in so far as will and activity 
are concentrated on the field in which it is still possible for a man to 
exercise his free personality, to carry out, in short, all that he has a mind to 
do, this is the prevailing feature of our modern society. Such ideals 
inevitably lack the depth of a fuller content, and the most significant feature 
of them is that of the attitude of the individual mind to their realization; for 
we find here the content is already presented by existing social institutions, 
and consequently the essential interest we take in it depends on the 
particular way in which that content is realized and appears in the personal 
life, its moral and inward significance. For this reason it is not possible, as 
in the case of former times, to create ideals from the positions of judgeship 
and kingship. If a man carries out his judicial functions nowadays in 
accordance with duty and the requirements of his office, he merely is acting 
within the bounds already marked out for him by legislative enactments in 
the social order as the sphere of his responsibilities. All that may 
characterize his tenure of office beyond this, as proceeding from personal 
qualities, such as suavity of demeanour or acuteness of judgment, is not the 
main point or the substantial content, but rather an aspect of it which it is 
possible to dispense with as something accidental. In the same way the 
monarchs of our own day are no longer, as was the case with the heroes of 
mythical times, in themselves the embodying and culminating unity of 
society itself, but rather a more or less unsubstantial centrum around which 
all legal and social institutions, however moulded in the course of time, 
group themselves in independent relations. All the most important functions 
of the executive have nowadays been separated from the royal prerogative. 
Kings do not lay down the law, control finance; the preservation of social 
order is not one of their most characteristic functions. Peace and war are 
determined through the particular circumstances of international politics, 


which it is not within their power exclusively either to direct or control; 


and, if it happens that any important decision with regard to either depends 
in the last resort on their judgment, such a decision is not generally so much 
in the nature of its substance the result of any personal preference, as it is 
the formal seal of monarchical authority on what is already determined on 
public grounds, the mere imposition of that which is strictly official rather 
than personal in its character. In the same way, a general or field-marshal of 
our times has unquestionably great authority; objects and interests of 
profound importance are under his control and his circumspection; his 
courage, his determination, and his intelligence are involved in the 
weightiest decisions; nevertheless, whatever may be definitely traced to the 
essentially personal characteristics of the man has little opportunity for 
display in such a result. For, in the first place, the objects upon which his 
decisions turn are not of his own selection, and arise out of circumstances 
which lie beyond the sphere of his influence rather than are spontaneously 
fixed by himself; secondly, the means adopted to carry out such objects are 
not the sole result of his initiative. On the contrary, they are supplied him 
from sources which are not immediately under his authority or personal 
influence, but stand rather quite apart from the sphere of his individual 
powers as a general. 

To sum up, then, though it is true that under the present condition of the 
civilized world a man may act independently for himself in many 
directions, the fact remains that in whatever direction he may turn he is still 
only a member of a fixed order of society and appears as such limited in his 
range rather than the vital representative and individual embodiment of 
society itself. He acts necessarily under such a condition of restriction, and 
our interest in such a personality, no less than in the content of his aims and 
activity, is entirely devoid of completeness. In the end we are invariably 
driven to concentrate our attention on the purely personal interest, how far, 


that is to say, he attained success, what was the nature of the obstacles and 


complications which, in either, through untoward chance or necessity, 
confronted or distracted his progress. And if it is, moreover, true that our 
modern personality is of infinite significance when we estimate the 
character thus manifested as a spiritual product, in its actions, sufferings, 
moral opinions, and conduct that is to say, it is also true that the moral 
content which is realized in such an individual is of a restricted character, 
rather than, as is the case in the heroic times, the realization of universal 
right, custom, and legality. The individual is no longer the exclusive vehicle 
and actual embodiment of these powers as in the previous times. 

(c) Our interest, however, in and need to have presented us such a 
completely realized individuality and living self-dependence will always 
persist, however strongly we may recognize the worth and reasonable 
nature of the more developed condition of an organized and trained civic 
society. It is this necessity which makes us regard with astonishment the 
youthful spirit of Schiller and Goethe when they sought to discover that lost 
self-sufficiency in the prevailing conditions of modern times. How do we 
find in particular this attempt is made by Schiller in his earliest works? 
Simply by a rebellion directed against the whole organic framework of civil 
society. Karl Moor, suffering injury from the existing order at the hands of 
those who abuse the power entrusted them, has the courage to break the 
bonds which bind him to law and order altogether, cuts himself adrift and 
creates for himself a heroic situation, in which he appears as the champion 
of right, and the self-constituted avenger of wrong, injustice, and 
oppression. None the less, how insignificant and isolated must a private 
revenge of this kind appear, if we estimate it from the practical point of 
view, according to the probability of its success; and, in fact, in one aspect 
of it, it already contains the germ of wrong which can only lead to the 
criminal act on which it will fall to pieces. No doubt, as personal to Karl 
Moor himself, this is a misfortune, a fatality, however, which, despite the 


tragical element in it, can only engraft on mere boys the blight of such a 
“robber-ideal.” In much the same way the characters depicted in “Kabale 
und Liebe” suffer wrong under prevailing conditions of life, absorbed in the 
trivial facts and passions wholly personal to themselves. It is not until we 
come to the dramas of “Fiesco” and “Don Carlos” that we find characters of 
nobler significance and more substantive content, heroes, for example, 
resolved to liberate their country, or assert the liberty of religious 
conviction. With a nobility still more striking Wallenstein places himself at 
the head of his army that the crisis in the political situation may come to a 
focus. He is fully cognisant of the nature of the political forces upon which 
his only means of control, his army, is dependent; consequently he hesitates 
for long whether to follow his private inclination or his duty. He has barely 
arrived at a decision when he finds the instrument on which he most 
depended slip from his grasp; his means of action is gone. For that which in 
the last instance unites the leading officers and generals is no gratitude for 
anything that may be due to him on the ground of past services rendered; 
his fame as a general has nothing to do with it, but rather the duty they owe 
to the universally recognized seat of government, the oath they have sworn 
to the head of the State, the emperor of the Austrian monarchy. He finds 
himself consequently in the end isolated, and is not so much fought with 
and overcome by an external foe as he is stripped of all means of executing 
his purpose. He is deserted by his army and from that moment is a lost man. 
The “Gotz’2" of Goethe starts from a dramatic situation of an analogous 
though somewhat inverse type. The times of Gotz and Franz von Sickingen 
belong to the interesting epoch in which knight-errantry and the self-reliant 
individuality of the class of nobility is being superseded by the new creation 
of an external and legally constituted social order. To have selected 
precisely this critical time where we find the heroic characteristics of the 
Middle Ages and the legalized fabric of modern society meet and collide for 


the subject of his first artistic production shows much penetration on the 
part of Goethe. For Gétz and Sickingen are still heroes in the genuine sense, 
who are resolved to exercise their influence over circumstances, whether 
immediately affecting them or of wider range, out of the resources of their 
own personalities, their courage, and their private sense of right. The new 
order of things involves Gotz in acts of illegality and brings about the 
catastrophe of his life. It is only in the Middle Ages that knight-errantry and 
the relations of feudalism will supply a field entirely open to this type of 
self-reliant manhood. When we find, moreover, the legalized order co- 
ordinated more completely in its prosaic form, the predominant authority in 
fact, the adventurous self-dependence of knighthood is left outside it as an 
unrelated excrescence; and if an attempt is made to assert it as though it 
were still a valid means of attacking wrong, and assisting the oppressed, it 
becomes simply an object of ridicule, such as Cervantes illustrates for us in 
his “Don Quixote.” 

In this allusion to the opposition which exists between two differently 
constituted régimes of society and the collision which results from action in 
defiance of their particular character we have already indicated what we 
have above defined generally as the closer determination and differentiation 
of the universal state of the world, that is to say, the situation as generally 
expressed. 

2. The Situation 

The ideal world-condition which it is the function of art to present in 
contrast to prosaic reality we may conclude from our previous discussion to 
be merely a general background of society of a specific kind; it is merely 
the possible condition necessary for the particular presentation, not the 
presentation itself. What we have hitherto directed attention to is, in fact, 
the general background upon which the living figures of art may appear. It 
is undoubtedly fructified with individuality and is supported by its self- 


subsistency; but as a general condition it is not yet the active movement of 
particular individuals in the very form of life, just as we may say that the 
temple which Art erects is not as yet the representation of the personal 
godhead, but only encloses the germ of the same. For this reason we must in 
the first instance regard this world-condition as a kind of medium in repose, 
a harmony, so to speak, of forces which are operative in it, and to this extent 
it possesses a substantial consistency of uniform worth, which, however, 
must not be accepted as identical with what has been called “the age of 
innocence.” For it is a condition in the fulness and sovereignty of whose 
ethical atmosphere the terrors of division only are slumbering because, in 
our contemplation of it, we have before us, for the first time, the aspect of 
its substantial unity, and consequently are only presented with individuality 
in its most universal terms, a mode of viewing it which makes it fade away 
as though without definition or any essential disturbance of its unity, instead 
of giving to it the full value of definite characteristics. But such 
characterization is essential to individuality. And if the Ideal is to appear as 
definite form it is necessary for it to escape from such pure universality, or 
in other words for it to give the universal a particular expression, and by so 
doing impart to it both existence and appearance. Art consequently has in 
this connection not only to translate into its medium a universal world- 
condition, but must proceed beyond this quite indefinite conception to the 
composition of pictures of definite character and action. 

Regarded from the aspect under which it affects individual character this 
general condition is the environment of circumstance which, according to 
its specifically detached form, tends to excite both collisions and 
development, forcing thereby the individuals thus affected to express their 
nature and exhibit such expression in a definite form. From the point of 
view of the world-condition this self-revelation of particular individuals 
appears as the passing of its universality into the distinct embodiments of 


living individuality, an aggregate over which universal forces still assert the 
mastery.*“ For the eternal powers operative in the world-process constitute 
the substantive content of the Ideal as specifically defined in what it 
essentially is. The mode of existence, however, which is realized through 
the bare form of external condition is unworthy of this content. For in the 
first place such a condition is associated with habit, and the habitual is no 
adequate determination of those profounder interests which are active in 
self-conscious mind. Furthermore, as we have observed, it was the 
contingency and caprice of individuality, by virtue of whose spontaneous 
activity these very interests are permitted to appear in life; but this 
unessential contingency and caprice is again quite as little adequate to the 
substantive universality, which constitutes the notion of essential actuality. 
On these grounds respectively we are therefore compelled to seek an art- 
envisagement more worthy and better defined for the concrete content*¥ of 
the Ideal. 

This new configuration the universal powers can only retain in its 
determinate existence in virtue of the fact that they are manifested in their 
essential modes of difference and movement, or, to put the matter more 
specifically, through their assertion of the contradictions which they 
relatively unfold. Two aspects of the process of individualization into which 
the universal thus passes must be here emphasized. In the first place, there 
is the substance as an embracing sphere of universal forces through the 
differentiation indicated, which is broken from its substantive unity into its 
component parts; secondly, there are the individuals, which spring forth as 
the active completion of these forces and give to them a specific 
objectification. 

Now what we have characterized as the difference and opposition in 
which the world-condition, hitherto harmonious with the individuals 
conditioned by it, is involved, if we consider it from the point of view of 


universal condition, is the manifestation of the essential content which it 
carries in itself. On the other hand we observe that the substantive universal 
in that condition is articulated through particular units in such a way that 
this very universal procures for itself determinate existence, albeit it is thus 
immersed in the appearance of chance, disunion, and division, an 
appearance, which, however, is rendered nugatory by the fact that it is the 
universal which thus appears. 

The separation of these forces and their objectification*# in individuals 
can, however, further take place under definite conditions and 
circumstances, under which and as a constituent aspect of which the entire 
objective appearance receives a determinate form, or as the stimulative 
impulse of this very realization. By themselves such circumstances are 
without interest*“, and it is only through their relation to mankind that they 
receive such a significance, through whose self-consciousness the content 
of these spiritual forces is carried actively into objective appearance. The 
external circumstances are consequently only to be regarded of significance 
in so far as they supply an essential relation to Spirit, in so far, that is to say, 
as they are comprehended by those individual units and afford them a 
stimulus to actualize their inward spiritual needs, the aims, ideas, the 
determinate substance, in short, of all that requires an individual 
embodiment. Regarded as a stimulating influence of this kind particular 
circumstances and conditions create what we have called the situation, 
which is specifically presupposed in the actual self-expansion and activity 
of all that still lies undeveloped in the universal world-condition; it is for 
this reason we have considered the previous determination of the notion of 
the situation as necessary to any inquiry into the true constituents of action. 

The situation expressed in general terms is in one aspect of it the 
circumstance particularized to the point of definite character, and under 


this characterization it is, to put it another way, the stimulating impulse to a 


particular expression of content, which it is the function of artistic 
presentation to transmute into a specific form of existence. Looked at from 
this latter point of view especially the situation offers a wide field for 
contemplation, inasmuch as it has ever been one of the most essential 
objects of art to discover situations of real interest, that is to say, of such a 
kind as will present to us the profound and weighty interest, the truest 
content of spiritual life. The requirements of the several arts in this respect 
no doubt differ. Sculpture, for example, is pre-eminently limited in its 
reference to the inwardly detailed variety of situations. Painting and music 
are already operative in a freer and more comprehensive medium. Finally, 
we are least able among them all to exhaust the possibilities of poetry in this 
respect. 

Since we have not yet arrived at that portion of our subject where we 
deal directly with the specific arts, it will be sufficient here to draw 
attention to a few of the most general aspects of that inquiry, which we may 
subdivide in the following manner. 

First, we would observe that the situation still retains the form of 
universality and thereby of indeterminacy, so long as it is undeveloped and 
without definite characterization; we have, consequently, at first present 
before us a situation which is without situation. For the form of 
indeterminacy is itself only one form as opposed to its contradiction of 
determinacy, and is shown to be, by virtue of this very contrast, a one-sided 
aspect which as such possesses a determinate relation. 

Secondly, however, the situation passes in separation away from this 
universality, and becomes certainly determinate to that extent, but at first 
with a determinacy which produces no destructive consequences, that is to 
say, It is one which offers no stimulus to active opposition and its necessary 


resolution. 


Thirdly, we find the element of disunion in all its vigour creating by the 
definition of its opposed characteristics the essence of the situation, which 
thereby is carried into a collision, which again proceeds to reactions, and, as 
such, forms the point of departure to the conception of artistic action 
properly so called. 

We may, in fact, characterize the situation generally as the intermediate 
plane between the universal world-condition still in a state of equilibrium, 
and the concrete action unfolded in all its tendency to movement and 
reaction, a position which gives to it the characteristics of both extremes, 
and enables us to pass over from the one to the other. 

(a) The Absence of Situation*= 

We passed from the notion of the universal world-condition in presenting 
to ourselves the form of it as essentially individual self-subsistency. Self- 
subsistency, however, regarded simply in its essential form, presents to us in 
the first instance merely the secure repose upon its own resources in its bare 
tranquillity. The form as thus defined is carried into no relation with 
another, but remains at one with itself in inclusion with its unity both, 
within and without. This presents us with the situation which is without 
situation, an illustration of which we may take those ancient types of 
temple-building dating from the earliest days of art, whose character of 
profound immutable seriousness, of tranquil, nay even of austere and 
grandiose, dignity has been the object of imitation even in more recent 
times proceeding on lines of a similar type. The Egyptian and most ancient 
Greek sculptures will further illustrate for us the same kind of indeterminate 
situation. In the plastic art of Christianity, especially if we consider 
particular examples of early bust-sculpture, we shall find both God the 
Father and Christ are presented in a similar spirit. Indeed, such a mode of 
delineation is peculiarly adapted to present us with the secure substantiality 
of the Divine, whether such be apprehended as a definite and particular 


Godhead, or is grasped as essentially absolute personality; and this is so in 
virtue of the very defect of such a representation, that it gives us portraits of 
persons of middle-age which are without any trace of definite situations, in 
which the character of the individual as such can reveal itself, and only the 
attempt is made to express the entirety of determinate character in its 
quality of stability**®. 

(b) The Situation defined in its Harmlessness* 

The second point to emphasize is, inasmuch as the situation generally is 
reached in the definition of form, the passage from this tranquillity and 
blessed repose, or from the unbroken severity and force of self-consistency, 
forms which subsist in unfeatured equilibrium, that is to say, immutable 
both within and without, have to be set in motion and surrender their 
undressed simplicity. This bare progression to a more specific manifestation 
in some particular mode of expression is what we may describe certainly as 
definite situation, but a situation which has not yet asserted conflicting 
elements in itself, and is fully ripe for collision. 

This first step in the process of individualized expression is consequently 
of a kind that carries with it no further result; it is set in no antagonistic 
opposition to something else, in a relation which evokes both collision and 
reaction; it is already in its character of unconstrainedness finished and 
complete in itself. With such a type of situation we may associate those 
which are mainly to be regarded as a kind of play, in so far as all that 
proceeds or is carried out in them indicates no real seriousness of purpose. 
For all earnestness in any kind of activity is generally the result of 
oppositions and contradictions, which drive on their way to the final 
removal or victory of one side or the other. For this reason situations of this 
kind cannot themselves be identified with actions, nor are they the 
stimulative impulse of actions; they are indeed, in a certain aspect, of 
determinate character, but they are either circumstances of the most trivial 


significance, or a form of action which is without an essentially serious 
object, which either is the result of conflicts, or 1s able to carry the action 
yet further into conflicts. 

(a) The first thing to arrest us in this process is the passage generally 
from the repose of the unfeatured situation to a condition of emotion and 
expression: this is asserted partly as purely mechanical motion, in part also 
as the first impulse and satisfaction of any internal want. The Egyptians, for 
example, represented the gods in their sculpture with closely locked limbs. 
The Greeks, on the contrary, released both arms and legs, and endowed the 
bodily form with all that is appropriate to the advance and general variety of 
movement. Permanent repose, a seated attitude, a tranquil gaze, are all of 
them simple conditions under which the Greeks apprehended their gods; 
they are modes which unquestionably gave to the self-subsistent figure of 
Godhead a certain characterization, but one nevertheless which is not 
carried forward into other relations and oppositions, but rather remains 
enclosed within itself, and permanently significant as such. Situations of 
this simple kind attach in a particular way to sculpture, and the ancients, 
above all others, were inexhaustible in discovering fit subjects for such a 
condition of unconstrained freedom. In this respect they showed an 
extraordinary insight; for it is precisely through contrast with the 
insignificance of the particular situation that the majesty and self- 
subsistency of the ideal types of the Greek Pantheon were made to appear 
so striking. It was, in fact, through the harmlessness and insignificance of 
what appeared to be done or left undone that the blessed peaceful 
tranquillity and immutability of the immortal gods was brought most clearly 
to consciousness. The situation merely indicates the particular character of 
either god or hero in quite a general way, such as brings them into no 
relation with other gods, or at least into no relation suggestive of hostility or 


division. 


(f) It is a further step in the direction of more defined situation, when we 
find in such any particular purpose already represented in it, an activity 
which stands in definite relation to something external, and the self- 
subsistent figure itself expressed as within the sphere of such purpose or 
activity. Even objectification such as these, however, which have no real 
disturbing influence upon the tranquillity and cheerful blessedness of the 
figures represented, are rather to be regarded as particular modes of 
presentation incidental to this very quality of cheerful contentment. The 
invention of the Greeks was here, too, exceptionally thoughtful and fruitful. 
It is essential to the unconstrainedness of such situations that the activity 
here presented should merely indicate an action in its initial stage in such a 
way that no further developments or oppositions are likely to proceed from 
it, but that all that appears necessary to complete it should be found 
enclosed in the action depicted. 

As an illustration of this the situation of the Belvedere Apollo is seized at 
the moment when he moves forward in wrathful majesty after slaying the 
Python with his arrow. A situation of this kind has not the grandiose 
simplicity of the earlier Greek sculpture, which asserts for our intelligence 
the repose and open clarity of the gods by means of expressed actions of 
less significance. Take the case of Aphrodite peacefully gazing at herself 
while emerging from her bath in full possession of her charms; or of fauns 
and satyrs at play, play that is wholly absorbed in itself; or of that famous 
satyr who dandled the young Bacchus in his arms, while he looks down 
upon him with infinite tenderness and grace; to say nothing of the endless 
variety of unconstrained activities in which Eros is depicted. Such are a few 
examples of this type of situation. If the action 1s of more concrete character 
we are confronted with a more involved situation, which, at least for the 
artistic presentment of the Greek gods as self-substantive powers, is less 
appropriate. In a case of this kind the pure universality of the individual god 


is less able to transpierce the accumulated detail of the particular action 
which he expresses. The Mercury of Pigalli, which is a present of Louis XV 
to the exposition of statuary in Sanssouci, is fastening on his winged 
sandals. This is a perfectly harmonious action. The Mercury of 
Thorwaldsen, on the contrary, is depicted under a situation which is almost 
too complicated for sculpture. He listens attentively to the flute of Marsyas. 
At the same time he is craftily spying him to see how he may slay him 
while his hand grasps maliciously for the dagger he has concealed. In 
opposition to this, if we may add one more illustration from a more modern 
work of art, is that representation by Rudolf Schadow, of a maiden binding 
her sandals in much the same simple manner as we find in the case of 
Mercury. In this example the naiveté of the situation does not contain the 
interest we experience when it is a god who exhibits such unconstrained 
action. When it is only a maiden who fastens her sandals or spins, there is 
little else to engage our attention but the simple action, which is by itself of 
little significance or importance. 

(vy) We shall find further, if we follow up the above train of thought, that 
the more closely defined situation can be treated more generally, as merely 
a more or less definite stimulus presenting the opportunity for further 
development of expressed action of wider range related to the primary 
subject with varying degrees of affinity. Many lyrical poems have what we 
may call an occasional situation of this kind. A particular mood or a certain 
atmosphere of emotion is a situation which can be arrested poetically for 
consciousness, and, furthermore, in particular relation to external 
circumstances, festivals, or public victories, is able to carry us forward to 
this or that artistic expression, either of more comprehensive or restricted 
range, and in every kind of embodiment of feeling and idea. Pindar’s odes 
of victory are supreme examples of this type of occasional poetry. Goethe, 
too, has selected as the subject-matter of his muse many lyrical situations of 


a similar character; and, in fact, if we look closely into the matter, we shall 
hardly be wrong in calling his “Werther” a poem of occasion. It is through 
the medium of “Werther” that Goethe has elaborated the convulsions and 
anguish of his own heart, incorporated, in short, the facts of his own 
experience in a work of art. This, after all, is true of every lyrical poet; he 
gives poetical expression to that which nearly affects him, and thereby 
throws the windows of his heart open to the fresh air. That which has 
hitherto been sealed up within is released in the external object, from which 
our humanity has freed itself, just as we are the lighter for the rain of tears, 
in which the sorrow is wept away. So Goethe, as in fact he has told us 
himself, by his composition of Werther, liberated himself from the mastery 
and pressure of his heart troubles. At the same time we must point out that 
this last-mentioned situation is not really appropriate to the type with which 
we are now dealing; it obviously presents the profoundest contradiction in 
itself which calls for resolution. No doubt in the kind of lyrical situation we 
have identified with “the occasional” we may have declared a circumstance 
objectively determined, in other words, an activity in close relation to the 
external world; but, on the other hand, we find the poetic temperament 
equally able to withdraw itself within the atmosphere it creates wholly free 
from its external environment, and to make that inward world which is the 
combined product of circumstance and emotion its true point of departure. 

(c) The Collision 

All the situations to which we have hitherto directed attention are, as 
already observed, neither true actions in themselves nor indeed the 
stimulative source of such action. Their determination was to a greater or 
less degree the purely occasional circumstance or condition, or an action in 
itself of no significance, in which a substantive content was expressed in 
such a way that its specific character appeared as a mere harmless play, in 
which nothing of a truly serious nature was implied. The full seriousness 


and weighty import of a situation can only begin when we find in it the 
element of disruption, where the determination itself exposes an essential 
aspect of difference, and by its opposition to something else becomes the 
source of a collision. 

The collision arises, aS we are now considering it, in an act of violation, 
which is unable to retain its character as such, but is compelled to find a 
new principle of unity; it is a change in the previously existent condition of 
harmony, a change which is still in process. The collision is, however, not 
an action, and is to be taken simply as stimulus to action to all that 
characterizes the situation. And this is true, although the contradiction in 
which the collision is enclosed may be the result of previous action. As an 
example of this we may cite the trilogies of the ancients, which carry 
forward the main theme by presenting at the close of one drama the 
collision which forms the stimulative impulse of the next, which, in its 
return, renders necessary the resolution which is carried out by the third. 
And, moreover, for this very reason that the collision always requires some 
resolution attendant on this conflict of opposing elements, the more a 
situation is full of it the more it is peculiarly adapted to the subject-matter of 
dramatic art, it being the especial claim of that art to present beauty in its 
completest and profoundest development. Sculpture, on the contrary, is not 
wholly suited to give embodiment to any action, through which the great 
spiritual forces are manifested either in their division or reconciliation, and 
indeed the art of painting, despite its more extended spatial significance, is 
only able to objectify a single moment of action. 

These situations of tragic significance introduce a peculiar difficulty in 
dealing with them which is inherent in their very conception. For inasmuch 
as they obviously arise from violations of the world-condition they offer to 
our consideration circumstances which are unable to continue as they are, 


which render necessary something of a remedial nature to reclothe them. 


But the beauty of the Ideal consists precisely in its undisturbed unity, 
repose, and consummation with itself. The collision, on the other hand, 
disturbs this harmony of what is truly real and ethical, and drives this unity 
of the Ideal into discord and opposition. Through the representation of such 
disruption the Ideal itself suffers violation. The function of art will 
undoubtedly consist partly in preventing the entire destruction of free 
beauty in this difference, and partly in only carrying this breach of unity and 
the conflict it occasions to a point in which harmony may again be 
recovered as the result of such a conflict and its resolution, and in this way 
become manifest for the first time in its essential perfection. It is, however, 
impossible to determine on a general principle the precise limit to which 
such discordance may be carried inasmuch as the several arts in this respect 
preserve their independent character. The medium of the subjective idea can 
support a far intenser disruption than that of the plastic arts*. In other 
words, poetry is quite within its right when it breaks up the unity of the 
world of the imagination even to the point of the extremest form of 
desperation, and in its delineation of external objects to that of absolute 
ugliness. In the case of the plastic arts, on the contrary, in painting, that is to 
say, and even more so in sculpture, the external form remains in unalterable 
fixity; 1t can neither be removed nor lightly passed over in such a way that it 
again disappears. Under such conditions it would be a serious defect to 
represent once and for all an ugliness, which could not possibly be 
transmuted. Consequently all that would be quite compatible in dramatic 
poetry, which is able to represent a momentary appearance that again 
vanishes, is not within the province of the plastic arts. 

In discussing the more obvious types of collision we can only in this 
portion of our inquiry indicate the most general points of view. We would 
particularly draw attention to three fundamental aspects under which they 
may be co-ordinated. 


First, there are those collisions which proceed from purely natural, that 
is to say, physical conditions, in so far as these are characterized with 
qualities which are negative or evil and consequently discordant. 

Secondly, we have collisions which are of a spiritual nature, but which 
depend on natural conditions, conditions which may in themselves have a 
positive: character yet for the spirit contain within themselves the seeds of 
difference and contradiction. 

Thirdly, there are divisions which are caused entirely by disruption in the 
Spirit alone; to these alone we are justified in attaching the peculiar interest 
of contradiction which is bound up with genuine human activity. 

(a) Now with reference to the first type of conflicting forces — for the 
reason that here it is only external Nature, through the maladies and other 
evils and infirmities which are incidental to her creating, conditions which 
destroy the pre-existent harmony of life, replacing such with a state of 
antagonism — such can at most merely serve as a stimulus for something 
outside them. Regarded wholly by themselves such collisions are of no 
interest; they are the subject-matter of art simply for the sake of the 
disruption which may follow as a consequence of some natural misfortune. 
The “Alcestis” of Euripides, we may add, too, that of Gluck, the subject of 
whose opera is practically the same, are examples of this; in both the 
sickness of Admetus is necessarily presupposed. That sickness merely by 
itself could not fitly supply a subject for artistic treatment. It only becomes, 
even in the handling of Euripides, associated with it by virtue of the 
individual characters, who, on account of such misfortune, are compelled to 
face a further collision. It is the word of the oracle that Admetus must die 
unless another will pass to the underworld for his sake. Alcestis, out of love 
for her husband, devotes herself to such a sacrifice, resolves to die, in order 
to restrain Death from touching her beloved, the father of her children, the 
king. In the Philoctetes of Sophocles a physical malady is also the cause of 


the collision. Here the Greeks during their voyage to Troy place the man 
who is suffering from a wounded foot, caused by the serpent’s bite in 
Chrysas, on the island of Lemnos. In this case, too, the physical mishap is 
merely the extreme meeting point and incentive of a further collision. For, 
according to the prophecy, Troy can only fall when the arrows of Hercules 
are in the hands of the storming army. Philoctetes refuses to give them up 
because he has been compelled for nine years to suffer the martyrdom of his 
banishment. This refusal, no less than the fact of his unrighteous desertion 
from which it springs, could have been followed by every variety of result 
other than that which took place; the real interest accordingly does not 
centre in the malady and its physical necessity, but in the opposition which 
arises from the refusal of Philoctetes to surrender the arrows. The case of 
the plague in the Greek camp before Troy is very similar; although this is 
already represented entirely as the consequence of former transgression, as 
a punishment, in short, a mode of statement more adapted to epic than 
dramatic poetry, nevertheless it is closely associated with evils incidental to 
natural misfortune such as storm, shipwreck, and drought. As a rule, 
however, art will not represent such mischance as mere accident, but rather 
as an obstruction and misfortune whose necessity simply consists in 
assuming precisely this particular form rather than another. 

(6) But, to turn now to our second type of the collision, inasmuch as the 
external powers of Nature are not that which is most essential to the 
interests and contradictions of human life, in cases where they are found 
closely associated with such spiritual relations, they will present themselves 
merely as the ground from which the collision breaks forth in its true 
character. This is the point of view from which we must regard all 
situations, where we trace the original source of conflict in the facts of 
natural birth. We will shortly distinguish between three particular cases of 
this. 


(aa) In the first place we have the right that is bound up with natural 
condition, that which constitutes relationship and inheritance for example, 
which for the very reason that it stands in close connection with Nature 
carries with it a number of relations that are bound up with her, and this 
though the right, the fact is one and only one. The most important example 
of this is the right of succession to the throne. It is important to observe that 
this right must not as yet, in relation to the collisions which spring from it, 
be absolutely fixed by rule, otherwise the resultant conflict will be of quite 
another character. If, that is to say, the right of succession is not as yet 
entirely controlled by legislation and the social order which it implies, no 
wrong will necessarily attach to any one of the alternatives, namely, 
whether it be an older or younger brother, or any other relative of the royal 
household who obtains the sovereignty. But inasmuch as sovereignty is a 
qualitative rather than a quantitative possession, which cannot like gold and 
other material goods be divided up according to a just principle, dispute and 
contention is inevitably the result of such a form of succession. When 
(Edipus, for example, leaves the throne of Thebes without a ruler, he leaves 
his two sons confronting each other with a right and claim of equal strength. 
The brothers arrange to occupy the throne alternately from year to year. 
Eteocles, however, breaks the compact and Polynices brings an army 
against Thebes to enforce his right. The antagonism of brothers has always 
been in the history of art a fruitful source of collision; it commences indeed 
with the story of Cain who slew his brother Abel. In the tale of Shah- 
Rameh, the earliest example we have of a Persian book of heroic legend, it 
is a contention of throne succession which is the source of the most varied 
conflicts. In this Feridu divided the Earth among his three brothers. Selm 
receives as his portion Rum and Chawer; Turan and Osin are given to Thur, 
and Fredysh becomes lord of the Earth from Iran. All three, however, claim 
the land which belongs to his brothers, and endless quarrels and wars are 


the result. In the Middle Ages we find just the same countless examples of 
family and dynastic broils. Such dissensions, however, appear in themselves 
to be due to accidental circumstance. It is not necessary that brothers should 
be at enmity; particular circumstances and more important causes must be 
attached, such as the in itself tragic birth of the sons of CEdipus, or, as we 
find in “the Bride of Messina,” the author is at pains to shift the quarrel of 
the brothers on to still more fateful circumstances. In Shakespeare’s 
“Macbeth” a similar collision is the foundation of the tragic denouement. 
Duncan is king and Macbeth, as his nearest and oldest relation, is 
consequently heir to the throne with a right precedent even to Duncan’s 
sons. The primary incentive of Macbeth’s crime is the wrong which the 
king has done him in naming his own son as heir to the throne. This 
justification of Macbeth, which is supported by the chronicles of the time, 
Shakespeare has entirely passed over, because, it was solely his object to 
bring into startling relief the repulsive aspect of Macbeth’s ambitious 
passion, in order thereby to make his work agreeable to King James, who 
would be naturally interested in finding the crime of Macbeth depicted 
without extenuating circumstances. As a consequence we can find no 
sufficient reason why, under Shakespeare’s handling of the subject, 
Macbeth fails to murder the sons of Duncan no less than their father, lets 
them escape in fact; nor can we understand why they are wholly overlooked 
by the nobles. However, the entire collision upon which, the drama of 
Macbeth turns carries us beyond the particular type which we are now 
mainly considering. 

(BB) In the second of our examples in the type of collision?’ we are now 
discussing we find the reverse situation to that just discussed, and it consists 
in this that difference of birth, which carries within itself a wrongs 1s 
moreover, through ethical custom or law, held within the chains of an 


insuperable barrier, so that it receives at the same time the appearance of an 


innate wrong, and consequently is the cause of collisions. Slavery, serfdom, 
differences of caste, the position of Jews in many states and, with certain 
qualifications, even the contrast between an aristocratical and citizen class 
are all of them cases for consideration under this head. The conflict here 
consists in this, that on the one hand humanity has rights, relations, desires, 
aims and requirements which belong to it essentially in virtue of its 
fundamental idea, which nevertheless in each one of the above mentioned 
examples meet with dangerous restriction and obstruction owing to the 
compulsive necessity of natural birth. On this type of collision we have the 
following remarks to offer. 

The differences which obtain between classes, such as the ruled and the 
rulers, are, no doubt, essential to the notion of state-life, and are founded on 
reason, for they are caused by the inevitable articulation of the organic 
community, and assert themselves as such through the specific forms of 
occupation, disposition, modes of life, and general levels of education in all 
their branches. It is another matter, however, when these differences as they 
affect individuals are determined absolutely by the accident of birth, so that 
the individual man from the very start is not on account of any quality in 
himself, but solely through the accident of Nature, irrevocably relegated to 
a particular class or caste. In such a case it is obvious these differences 
appear as innate and are, moreover, though purely external, girt with force 
in its highest and most aggressive mode. We are not bound to ask ourselves 
how this fixity and compulsive restraint came originally into existence. For 
the nation may originally have been united, and the natural distinction 
between freeman and serf been only evolved at a later time, or the 
difference between castes, classes, and privileged persons may have grown 
out of earlier distinctions of nations and races, as many are inclined to think 
is the explanation of the caste distinctions of India. All this is a matter of no 
moment to us here. The main point simply consists in this, that vital 


relations of this kind, which regulate the entire course of human existence, 
have their source in natural conditions. On general principles, no doubt, 
distinctions of class can be justified, but at the same time no individual 
should be wholly robbed of his right to determine as his choice may direct 
to which particular class he shall belong. Natural capacity, talents, 
adaptability, and education are the only right means to direct the way and 
decide in this respect. When, however, the right of choice is debarred from 
birth onwards and a man is made thereby dependent on Nature and its 
contingency, there is always the possibility of conflict within the sphere of 
this necessity between the states thus enforced on the individual by natural 
conditions and the measure of spiritual education which he may acquire and 
the higher demand which it may justly make. This is a pathetic and 
unfortunate type of collision which has its source in an essential wrong 
which the freedom of art is quite unable to respect. In the social condition 
of our own days distinctions of class, with a few exceptions, are not 
determined by birth. The ruling dynasty and the peerage are the only 
exceptions, and these depend on a higher conception of the State altogether. 
For the rest, the mere fact of birth creates no essential distinction that can 
ultimately determine the class to which a man may belong if he is otherwise 
competent to join it. For this reason, however, we must condition the 
demand for entire liberty of choice with the requirement that in education, 
knowledge, ability, and general tastes the individual is equal to the 
particular society with which he may desire to associate. If, on the contrary, 
the fact of a man’s birth presents an insuperable obstacle to such claims, 
which he would otherwise be quite competent to satisfy by virtue of his 
own vigorous activity, then such a situation must appear to us not merely a 
misfortune, but essentially a wrong under which he is compelled to suffer 
injury. He is thus separated by a purely natural partition wall which is 
essentially unjust, that is to say, one beyond which his talents, sentiments, 


and general education have already raised him, from that which he was 
competent to reach, and a purely natural condition whose legalized fixity 
has been determined wholly by caprice presumes to oppose insuperable 
barriers to the freedom rightly demanded by all spiritual life. 

To examine more closely the nature of this type of collision we shall do 
well to look at it from three different points of view, each of which are of 
essential importance. 

In the first place, it is necessary that the individual should, in the strength 
of his own spiritual resources, already really have passed beyond the natural 
barriers whose opposition is to give way before his aims and desires, 
otherwise the demand is simply an act of folly. If, for example, a domestic 
servant, whose education and ability is merely that of a menial, falls in love 
with a princess or a lady of high society, or, inversely, either of these with 
him, such a love affair is both absurd and devoid of all taste, and this is so 
even if the artistic representation of this passion display all the depth and 
interest of which an ardent heart is capable. In such a case it is not so much 
the difference of birth which creates the obstacle; this is rather to be found 
in the entire content of interests, education, aims of life, requirements, and 
mode of sentiment which distinguish in status, material resources, and 
social qualifications a lady in high position from a domestic servant. If love 
is, aS in the case assumed, the one and only bond of a union, and is 
associated with nothing else throughout the entire sphere of all that men and 
women have to live through in just accordance with that which a particular 
status requires from their intelligence and experience, it must necessarily 
remain devoid of content and is simply a union of the senses. Love, to be 
wholly complete, is nothing less than a real harmony of the entire conscious 
life, in which the full nobility of sentiment can be shared and appreciated. 

The second case we wish to examine ts that in which the dependence of 
birth surrounds an essentially free human life and the objects it may rightly 


set before itself with legalized fetters of obstruction. This collision also 
presents an element unadapted for artistic treatment, opposed, that is to say, 
to the notion of the Ideal, despite its love to make use of it and the facility 
with which it may attempt to do so. If distinctions of birth through positive 
laws and the powers which support them create a persistent wrong, as 
doubtless may be the case where a man is born an outcast or a Jew, he 
obviously, from one point of view, is entirely right in holding with all the 
strength of his inward life, which rebels before such a barrier, that the same 
is dissolvable, that he, in fact, recognizes his individuality as apart from it. 
To oppose such restraint appears to be wholly justifiable. But in so far as it 
becomes impossible through the force of existing circumstances to 
overcome such a barrier, which is consequently converted into an 
irrevocable necessity, a situation of this kind can only be regarded as a 
misfortune which itself is not without an element of falsity. For the rational 
man is inevitably forced, in so far as he is unable to subjugate the opposing 
necessity, to submit to the same: it is not in reason to continue to fight 
against the inevitable, but rather quietly to let it pass over him. He must, in 
fact, abandon the sense of interest in and need of that which is, by virtue of 
this barrier, swept from his reach, and suffer what he fails to overcome with 
the quiet courage of passive endurance. Where a struggle is of no avail it is 
the part of wisdom to be quit of it in order at the least to retire into the 
formal independence of personal liberty. By doing so the forces of wrong 
have no longer power over him; if, on the contrary, he battles against them 
he must necessarily experience his dependence in its fullest extent. At the 
same time it remains unquestionable that neither this abstraction of formal 
independence any more than that content which can lead to no result are 
truly beautiful when artistically considered. 

There is a third type of collision which, while being immediately 
connected with that we have just considered, is equally removed from the 


genuine Ideal. It is to be found affecting that class of persons who attempt 
to assert some privilege which the mere fact of birth concedes them and 
supports with the full weight of a religious title, positive enactments, and 
the prevailing conditions of society. In such a case, it is true, we have an 
independent position in harmonious relation with what is externally realized 
in positive institutions, but when considered as the mere consistency of that 
which is in itself unjust and irrational it is quite as much as in our former 
example a purely formal independence, and the notion of the Ideal 
disappears. We may, no doubt, very possibly persuade ourselves that the 
Ideal is retained because we have here an appearance as though the personal 
life is in full union with the universal and its legalized constitution, 
remaining consistently in such unity; but it will be observed that here the 
universal does not assert its dominating power in the particular person, as 
we found the heroic Ideal demanded, but only in and through the public 
authority of positive laws and their administration; moreover, what the 
individual here asserts is assumed to be essentially wrong, and he loses in 
consequence the substantive significance which we have seen to be also 
essential to the Ideal. An affair in which the ideal subject of art 1s concerned 
must itself be at bottom true and justifiable. To this type belong the 
legalized lordship exercised over slaves or serfs, the right to rob a foreigner 
of his liberty, or to sacrifice the same to the gods. No doubt it is quite 
possible that such a right may be sustained by individuals with 
unquestioning belief that they are justified in so doing, as in India, for 
example, the higher castes make use of their privileges, or as Thoas ordered 
the sacrifice of Orestes, or in Russia the lords are wont to flout their serfs. 
In fact, those who are in authority are very likely to execute such rights as 
legalized rights on account of the interest they may have in preserving 
them. But in a case of this kind their right will be merely the unrighteous 
right of the barbarian, and they must themselves appear to us in the category 


of barbarians, at least, who resolve to carry out and perfect what is 
essentially injustice. The legalized form, under which the individual shelters 
himself, is, for the time to which it belongs, and its spirit and the 
educational standard adapted to it, no doubt to be respected and justified. 
But if we reflect upon it rationally and apart from that, it is wholly 
positive4, containing no intrinsic claims or authority. Moreover, if the 
individual makes use of his privileges for purely personal objects, under the 
mastery of particular passions and the aims of mere selfishness, in addition 
to our barbarian we get a bad character to boot. 

Poets have frequently sought to arouse our pity, and it may be our fear as 
well, through the presentation of conflicts of this kind, following the rule of 
Aristotle, who lays it down that fear and compassion are objects of tragedy. 
Strictly speaking we experience neither fear nor reverence when confronted 
with rights which only exist among barbarians and are the misfortune of 
uncivilized times. Any compassion which such situations are likely to 
arouse is almost immediately converted into a spirit of indignant hostility. 
The only true artistic dénouement of such a conflict is one where we find 
such illegitimate rights are not carried into execution, as, for example, 
neither Iphigenia nor Orestes are respectively sacrificed in Aulis and Tauris. 

(yy) The third and last class of that type of collision which is based on 
purely natural condition is that which is duetto personal passion caused by 
natural peculiarities of temperament and character. The jealousy of Othello 
is a Supreme example of this. Ambition, avarice, nay, even love itself in 
certain aspects, will furnish other illustrations. Collision of this kind is only 
properly referred to such passions in so far as individuals, seized and 
dominated exclusively by the power of such emotions, are thereby forced 
into antagonism with the truly ethical constitution and inherently justifiable 
course of human existence, and consequently are plunged into a still more 


serious conflict. 


This carries our inquiry into the consideration of that third subdivision of 
our original classification of general types of collision, the type of which is 
based exclusively upon the conflict of spiritual forces, in so far as such 
opposition is the result of human activity. 

(vy) We have already observed when dealing with purely natural collisions 
that they only form the starting-point as it were for further states of 
contradiction. And the same is more or less true of the second type of 
conflict already adverted to. All these, in artistic compositions of really 
profound significance, are unable to remain in such forms of opposition as 
we have hitherto discussed. Such disturbances and conflicting elements 
merely substantiate the opportune moment, out of which the true and 
essential forces of spiritual life will clash together in opposition and 
contend for the mastery. That which is spiritual can only be set in activity 
by virtue of spirit. Consequently the oppositions of Spirit can only win 
reality in actual human deed, can only thus manifest themselves in their true 
character. 


The position we have arrived at, then, is this. We have on one hand a 
difficulty, an obstacle, a violation effected through something human life 
has carried out in action. We have on the other a violation of interests and 
forces intrinsically just and right. By treating these two forms of 
determination in close juxtaposition we, for the first time, are able to gauge 
the full depth of this last type of collision. 

We may distinguish between the prominent examples which fall within 
the consideration of this class of cases as follows: 

(aa) In passing from the sphere of that type of conflict which we have 
pointed out rests for its primary basis on what is entirely due to Nature we 
observe that the first class of cases which confronts us on crossing the 
boundary to the consideration of a new type is closely related to that we 


have just left behind us. If, then, human action is assumed to be responsible 
for the collision, it will follow that what is carried out as natural through 
human action, that is to say, in so far as humanity is not entirely spiritual, 
will consist in this that a particular action is performed unconsciously and 
without purpose, which will be found afterwards to be a positive infraction 
of the forces of self-respecting and civilized society. The consciousness 
which any man latterly acquires of the injurious nature of an action, of 
which he was previously unaware, will drive him who still accepts the 
responsibility of such an action into division and conflict. The ground of 
such a conflict, in fact, consists in the opposition with which the mind is 
confronted between that which was actually before it when the action took 
place, and the subsequent discovery of all that was really implied in the act 
itself. The cases of CEdipus and Ajax will at once suggest themselves as 
examples. The action of Cdipus, if viewed simply with reference to his will 
and knowledge, amounted merely to the fact that he killed a perfect stranger 
in a quarrel. The unconscious act was the reality in its full significance, that 
is to say, the murder of his own father. Ajax, in a fit of frenzy, slaughtered 
the cattle of the Greeks believing them to be the Greek chieftains. On 
regaining his senses and discovering what he really did he is seized with a 
sense of shame which drives him into collision with himself. We must, 
however, observe that what has been unconsciously violated by a man in the 
type of collision we are now examining ought to be something which he 
himself, when fully in a position to judge, would both honour and revere. If 
such a reverential attitude has its roots merely in personal idiosyncrasy or 
superstition, such a collision can arouse, to say the least, no really profound 
interest. 

(£6) Further, inasmuch as in the cases we are now discussing the conflict 
arises from a spiritual violation of spiritual forces through human action, 


the collision more generally appropriate to the type will consist in a 


violation which is perpetrated with full consciousness proceeding out of 
such and the intention it implies. The point of departure here may centre 
again in passion, violence, folly, and other similar qualities. The Trojan war, 
for example, originates in the rape of Helen. Agamemnon afterwards 
sacrifices Iphigenia, and so violates the feelings of her mother, slaying thus 
the darling of her womb. Clytemnestra, in consequence, murders her 
spouse. Orestes avenges the murder of his father and king by assassinating 
his mother. In a similar way in “Hamlet” the father is sent to his grave by a 
stratagem, and the mother of Hamlet insults the manes of the dead man by a 
precipitate marriage with his murderer. 

In the case of these collisions as in those already considered, the main 
point is this, that humanity is engaged in a self-imposed conflict with what 
is intrinsically moral, true, and worthy of reverence. If this is not so, then, 
for all who are really conscious of what is moral and right, such a conflict 
can only appear without worth or material significance, as is the case, for 
example, in the famous episode of the Maha-Bharata, with reference to 
Nalas and Damayanti. King Nalas marries the princess Damayanti, who is 
allowed the privilege of making a free choice among her sisters. All the 
other suitors are genti floating in the air; Nalas stands on the Earth alone as 
a man, and she has the good sense to select him. The genii are consequently 
much enraged, and watch for the moment when they may find King Nalas 
tripping. For many years they can bring to his charge no offence, as he is 
capable of none. At last, however, they obtain power over him, for he 
commits a great crime; the crime is this, namely, that after making water, he 
treads with his foot upon the earth thus watered. According to Indian ideas 
this is a severe offence which cannot escape punishment. From that moment 
the genii have him in their power; one renders all his amatory desires 
abortive, another excites his brother against him, and finally poor Nalas, 
after forfeiting his throne and being reduced to beggary, is driven forth a 


wanderer in wretchedness with Damayanti. At length he is even compelled 
to part with her, until, as the tale will have it, after many adventures, he is 
once more set on the throne of his original happiness. The real conflict upon 
which for the Indians of old days the whole of this story was supported was 
an essential desecration of a sacred thing: according to our notions the tale 
is absurd from beginning to end. 

(yy) Thirdly, it is not necessary that the disruption should be direct, or, in 
other words, that the action taken solely by itself should be an act of 
collision; the fact of collision may well appear out of relations and 
circumstances of opposition and antagonism which are forced upon the 
mind during the process of that action’s execution. Juliet and Romeo are in 
love with one another. In the mere fact of their love there is nothing to 
suggest disunion. But they are aware that their families are living in mutual 
hate and hostility, that their parents will never consent to the marriage, and 
they are carried into collision by virtue of this preassumed situation of 
antagonistic forces. 

We must content ourselves here with these very general remarks upon 
the relation which the determinate situation occupies in its opposition to the 
universal world-condition. Were we to extend our inquiry into all the 
divergent aspects, modifications, and nuances of the subject, attempting 
thereby to express an opinion upon every possible form of situation, this 
chapter would alone present us with sufficient matter for discussions of 
endless prolixity and diffuseness. The discovery of different situations 
implies a content of exhaustless possibilities; and in every particular 
example the essential question involved is how such may be adapted to the 
treatment of any specific art, in true subordination to the principles and 
character of such an art. To the fairy story much is permitted which is 
forbidden to a more stringent mode of artistic representation. And we may 


say that generally the discovery*“ of the situation is a critical point in the 


process of art-production which often presents great difficulty to artists. In 
our own days the difficulty of obtaining a suitable subject-matter as a 
source for the circumstances and situations which the artist requires is a 
common complaint. At first sight it may appear to us more in keeping with 
our notion of poet if he borrow from his own resources, and invent 
situations himself; but such independence does little to increase his claims 
as a creative artist. For the situation does not directly constitute the 
spirituality of his work nor indeed give us its true artistic form: all that it 
does is to supply the external material in which as its appropriate medium a 
character or temperament is unfolded before us. It is only after working into 
this external material in which actions and characters find their starting- 
point that the true genius of the artist is actively displayed. The poet 
consequently has little or no claim to our thanks for merely having himself 
invented this least of all poetical aspects of his production. He is, in fact, 
fully entitled to draw as much and as frequently as he pleases from anything 
that comes to his hand, whether it be history, saga, mythos, or chronicle, 
nay, even from material and situations which have already been artistically 
treated. Just as we find in the art of painting the external matter of the 
situation is borrowed from legends of saints, and the process has been 
repeated on similar lines over and over again. To discover the real artistic 
significance of such artistic work we must penetrate far beyond the mere 
invention of particular situations. The same remarks will apply in full force 
to the entire wealth of the circumstances and developments artistically 
handled. In reference to this it is frequently claimed as a virtue of modern 
art in contrast with that of the ancients that we find in it an infinitely more 
exuberant imagination. As a matter of fact, we do find in the artistic 
creations of the Middle Ages and our modern world the most extraordinary 
variety and interfusion of situations, events, and occurrences, whether tragic 


or otherwise. This fulness of detail, however, does not take us far. In spite 


of it all we have very few dramas or epics of the first excellence. For the 
main point is not the external course and interchange of a variety of events, 
when we find such events and histories merely complete the entire content 
of our work of art; rather it is the ethical and spiritual form which embodies 
them, and the masterful movements of temperament and character which 
are exposed and unveiled during the entire process of this artistic 
embodiment. 

Glancing now at the main position we have arrived at, and from which 
our inquiry will proceed, we have found that circumstances, conditions, and 
relations, whether determined with a reference to the external world or the 
subjective consciousness, only create the situation by virtue of the 
temperament or passion which experiences them and derives its nutriment 
through them. We have further seen that the situation breaks up this 
determinate form in opposition, obstruction, development, and disruption, 
so that the emotional life feels itself compelled by the force of the affecting 
circumstances to react with energy against this disturbing and restraining 
influence, which stands in the way of its objects and passions. It is here, in 
truth, that the action, strictly speaking, commences, when, that is to say, the 
contradiction has fully asserted itself, which was already implied in the 
fully defined situation. Inasmuch as, however, the action which is based on 
this collision disturbs the unity of that which is opposed to it, it calls into 
being by its antagonism the opposing force of that which it confronts, and 
consequently the action is immediately associated with the reaction. With 
this analysis of the forces rendered necessary by dramatic action, we have at 
length arrived at the notion of the Ideal as a fully defined process. For we 
are here presented with two distinct spheres of interest, both of which have 
been rent, as it were, from the harmony they originally possessed, and 
confront each other in conflict. Such, by the contradiction which is involved 


in them, make a resolution of the discord necessary. This movement, 


regarded as a homogeneous whole, belongs no more to the province of the 
mere situation and its conflicts; we are carried now into that portion of our 


inquiry to which we have already given the name of the genuine action. 


3. The Action 

In the development of the subject under consideration, the action 
immediately follows after the universal world-condition and the particular 
situation. In considering the action in its external relation to that portion of 
our inquiry we have just concluded it will be well to bear in mind the result 
we arrived at, that it presupposes circumstances which necessitate 
collisions, action, and reaction. It is impossible to determine at what point 
in the circumstances thus presupposed the action will begin. For that which 
in one aspect will appear as commencement will very possibly present itself 
in another as the result of earlier developments, and to that extent will 
postpone the real starting-point. And in like manner this, too, we may 
regard as a fact resulting from former collisions. To take an example; in the 
house of Agamemnon Iphigenia in Tauris expiates the guilt and misfortune 
of her family. The commencement here of this deliverance on the part of 
Iphigenia is the fact that Diana carries her to Tauris. This circumstance is, 
however, merely the result of earlier stages of the story, such as the sacrifice 
in Aulis, which is again conditioned by the injury done to Menelaus in the 
rape of Helen by Paris, and so on, ever backward, until we come to the 
famous egg of Leda. In the same way the events which are the subject- 
matter of the Iphigenia in Tauris presuppose the murder of Agamemnon, 
and all the crimes associated with the house of Tantalus. An analysis of 
much the same character might be applied to the Theban circle of mythos. If 
an action is to be represented with all the facts that condition it, poetry is the 
only real art that can attempt this. Such a complete exposition of historical 
fact has already become, as a certain proverb reminds us, rather a 


wearisome business; it is, in fact, more within the province of simple prose, 
and, in contrast with such completeness, poetry will rather consider its true 
function to be that of taking its audience at once into the heart of the matter. 
There is a further important reason why it should not be to the interest of art 
to make its commencement from that point where we find the action under 
consideration is in the first instance externally conditioned, and it is this: 
such a point of departure is, after all, only related to the process regarded as 
natural or historical fact**. The association of the action with this 
commencement merely concerns the empirical unity of its appearance; it 
may, however, in itself be of no significance at all to the real content of the 
action. This external unity of historical sequence remains just as it was, 
however it may chance that one particular person 1s affected by the involved 
threads of a varying series of fact. No doubt the entirety of the facts of life, 
its actions and fatalities, tends to make the individual what he is; but for all 
that his true nature, the real core of his thoughts and capacities, is 
manifested in one great situation and action independently of them. It is the 
progress of these which reveals to us really what a character is made of, a 
character which previously to their occurrence had been known merely in a 
nominal way, that is the name of one more fact among the external facts of 
experience. 

We must therefore not look for the commencement of the action in that 
empirical source of it; we must rather centre the attention upon those 
circumstances which have taken a hold upon the particular nature with 
which we are dealing, and created or satisfied its needs; we must, in fact, 
reveal the particular collision in whose conflict and resolution the action in 
question consists. Homer, for example, in the “Iliad,” makes a start at once 
with the particular fact on which his entire epic is founded, that is to say, 
with the wrath of Achilles. He tells us nothing of earlier history of the life 
of Achilles, but emphasizes at once the critical collision, and, moreover, 


does it in a way which unfolds a background of the greatest interest to his 
picture. 

The representation, then, of the action as a process complete in itself, in 
which action, reaction, and resolution are constituent elements, is, above all, 
the function of the poetic art; all the other arts can at most only seize upon 
and secure in their presentation one moment of this process. It 1s quite true 
that if we direct our attention to that aspect of the medium they employ 
which is richest, they may appear to have an advantage over poetry; in 
painting especially*“ we find a control asserted not merely over the entire 
external form, but also over the expression of external demeanour and the 
play of such relatively to other objects grouped around it. Such a means of 
expression, however, cannot compare as an interpreter of truth with human 
speech. The action itself is the clearest means of unfolding to us individual 
character, whether we view it relatively to the entire emotional life*” or the 
objects of mind. All that a man is at the very root of his nature 1s first 
revealed to us through his acts; and action, for the reason that it is an 
expression of spirit, finds its ultimate expression as such most clearly and 
concisely in speech alone. When we speak in general terms of human action 
we are apt to figure to ourselves an incalculable variety of mode. For Art, 
however, the sphere of action suitable to artistic representation is, generally 
speaking, limited. Her province is wholly restricted to the type of action 
which is conformable to the necessary configuration of the Idea. 

There are three points of essential importance necessary to grasp in 
connection with such action as is capable of artistic representation, and 
which we may emphasize as follows. The situation and the resulting 
conflict is that which generally stimulates it; the active movement, however, 
taken by itself, the element of difference, that is to say, of the Ideal in its 
activity, 1s made apparent first by virtue of the reaction. This movement 
may be resolved into the following component features: 


First, we have the universal“. forces, which constitute the essential 
content and object, for the sake of which the action takes place. 

Secondly, we have the realization*~ of these forces in the individuals 
who act. 

Thirdly, the two aspects above mentioned have to unite themselves in 
that which, in default of any better generic term, we will here call character. 


(a) The Universal Forces of Action 

(a) However much we have finally arrived in our consideration of the 
action at a point where the definition and differentiation of the Ideal is of 
the first importance, nevertheless the very notion of art renders it necessary 
that in the sphere of true beauty, be the aspect of it whatsoever it may, it 
must still have upon it the stamp of the Ideal; it cannot, that is to say, 
maintain itself without rationality and the justification it implies. Interests 
of an ideal character must inevitably be in conflict with another, so that 
might is opposed to might. These interests are, in fact, the eternal and 
universal forces of spiritual existence, the essential cravings of the human 
heart, the spontaneous and inevitable objects of human action, justifiable 
and rational in virtue of their own character, and consequently the very 
universal powers to which we have referred. They are indeed not the 
absolute Divine itself, but rather the sons of the one absolute Idea*48, and 
consequently dominant and valid. They are the children of the one universal 
truth, albeit only determinate, particular moments of the same. Through 
their very distinction, it is true, they can fall into contradiction or disunion, 
yet despite all the element of difference contained, they must possess the 
original essentiality within them in order to appear as the determinate Ideal. 
Such are the supreme motive forces of art. They are the eternal?” religious 
and ethical modes of relationship, status, personal character*°, and in the 
world of romance, before everything else, honour and love. In the particular 


grade of their significance these powers differ, but all are essentially the 
product of reason. At the same time it is these powers in the human heart 
and mind, which man, by virtue of his humanity, is bound to recognize, to 
give free play to, and to actualize. At the same time they ought not directly 
to appear as rights in positive legislation. For, to take one reason, the form 
of positive legislation, as we have seen, is already in partial conflict with 
the notion and content of the Ideal; furthermore, it is quite possible that the 
content of positive rights may contribute to that which is essentially unjust, 
albeit entirely clothed in the attributes of law. The relations we have above 
referred to, however, are not merely the supreme stable embodiment of the 
external world*“, but the essentially substantive powers, which for the very 
reason that they contain in themselves the actual content of human 
existence, continue to be the stimulating source of its activity, and 
ultimately all that ever carried it forward to perfection. 

Of this kind are the interests and objects which contend against each 
other in the “Antigone” of Sophocles. Creon, the king, as ruler of the state, 
by a decree couched in the severest terms, forbade the right of burial to the 
son of (Edipus, who had proved himself an enemy of his country by 
bringing an army against Thebes. This proclamation was so far justifiable 
that it expressed care for the weal of the entire city. Antigone, however, is 
animated by an ethical principle of equal authority, in other words by her 
love for her brother, whom she finds it impossible to leave unburied, the 
prey of carrion birds. To leave such a duty unfulfilled would be in direct 
opposition to the sacred instincts of her personal relationship. She 
consequently violates the decree of Creon. 

(6) Collisions of the type with which we are now dealing may be 
introduced in every possible way; the necessity of the reaction, however, 
must not be occasioned by means of anything out of place or at cross 


purposes** with the main action, but through that which is in itself 


reasonable and justifiable. For example, in the well-known German poem of 
Hartmann von der Aue, “The Poor Henry,” the collision is repulsive. The 
hero in this poem is visited by a fatality, that is to say, an incurable disease. 
He turns for assistance to the monks of Salermo. They state as the condition 
of his cure that a human being must willingly surrender his or her life, on 
the ground that the necessary salve can alone be forthcoming from a human 
heart. A poor maiden who is in love with the knight offers freely her own 
life and accompanies him into Italy. This is pure barbarism, and the silent 
love and pathetic devotion of the maiden are unable, consequently, to 
produce their full effect. It is true that we find the injustice of human 
sacrifice presented us by the ancients as the ground of the collision. The 
famous example is that of the story of Iphigenia, who is first offered as such 
a sacrifice, and afterwards is on the point of offering up her brother. But, in 
the first place, it is to be observed that in these examples the conflict is in 
close connection with other relations which are in themselves justifiable; 
secondly, the artistic principle is really satisfied, as we have already 
observed, by the fact that both Iphigenia and Orestes are finally delivered, 
and the power of a collision which is opposed to our notion of right is thus 
destroyed. And, indeed, this is also the case in the above mentioned poem 
of Hartmann, in so far as we may acknowledge the dénouement offered us 
in which, on Henry refusing to accept the sacrifice, God releases him from 
his malady, and the maiden is rewarded for her true love*™. 

In apparent association with the positive powers we have enumerated 
must be added others set over against them, that is to say, the forces of that 
which is negative and bad, evil in short. That which is purely negative, 
however, ought not to be taken in the ideal representation of an action as the 
essential ground-motive for the necessary reaction. The reality of the purely 
negative case, it is true, corresponds to the negative and its appropriate 
character, but, if the implied** notion and object is already in itself rendered 


nugatory, it is even less possible that the ugliness which is exposed in the 
inward life should manifest any genuine beauty upon its external reality. 
The sophistry of passion can, indeed, by means of the capacity, strength, 
and energy of a character, make the attempt to graft positive characteristics 
upon the negative, but we only obtain thereby the vision of a whitewashed 
grave. For that which is purely negative is generally flat and stale and 
leaves us consequently either void or drives us back, whether it be used as 
the motive force of an action or merely as a means to promote a reaction in 
another. The horrible, unfortunate, the harshness of dominion, and the 
obduracy of superior power may form part of the content and burden of the 
imagination when such characteristics are exalted and carried by the 
abundant greatness of a particular character or object. Evil, however, taken 
simply for what it is, envy, cowardice, and meanness, is merely repulsive. 
The devil, if we take him for what he really ought to be, 1s consequently a 
bad subject, or rather a figure for which Art has no uses at all. He is just a 
falsehood and nothing more, and consequently an extremely prosaic 
personality. In the same way it is perfectly true that the Furies of hate and 
many other allegorical figures of later times are potencies of a kind, but 
they are without affirmative subsistency and holdfastness*°, unfavourable 
to ideal representation, although in this respect a wide margin of difference 
is permissible in the several arts respectively, and in the particular mode in 
which they may immediately visualize such objects. Evil is, to express it in 
most general terms, essentially cold and devoid of content, because as such 
it is merely the source of negation, discord, and misfortune. All art, 
however, which 1s true to its essential notion, should reflect on us the vision 
of a harmony. Meanness, above all, is despicable, for it is a quality which 
arises from the envy and hatred of all that is noble, and does not shrink from 
distorting even a power that is essentially based upon the good into a means 
conformable to its own perverse and shameless passion. The great poets and 


artists of the classical world have in consequence never presented us with 
the vision of absolute evil and depravity. Shakespeare, on the contrary, in 
his tragedy of “King Lear,” unfolds before us the spectacle of wickedness in 
all its horrors. The old Lear divides his kingdom among his daughters, and, 
while doing so, is foolish enough to believe in their false and flattering 
speeches, and to misinterpret the silent and faithful Cordelia. There is 
already folly and madness in this, and it is followed by the most outrageous 
ingratitude and worthlessness of the elder daughters and their husbands to 
the point of absolute craze. As an antithesis of this the heroes of the French 
school of tragedy are stretched and puffed out with every sort of grandiose 
and sublime motive, and make a great parade of their honour and nobility, 
and yet despite of it all destroy the very meaning of such motives by the 
mere fact of what they really are and accomplish. But it is in modern times 
more especially that we find this unstable dissolution of everything 


13°, which forces its way through every dissonance, however 


spiritua 
repulsive, become quite a /a mode; moreover, it has even given us what we 
may describe as the humour of the abominable thing, a kind of burlesque 
simulation of irony, an atmosphere in which a Theodor Hoffmann, for 
example, has found himself so much at home. 

(vy) We may conclude, then, that it is the essentially positive and 
substantive powers in the spiritual world which supply the real content of 
the ideal action. These sources of energy, however, in their artistic 
embodiment, must not appear in their inherent universality, albeit within the 
reality of the action they are essential phases of the Idea. Rather they must 
receive the form of independent individuals. If this were not so they would 
remain as merely the universals of thought or abstract conceptions which do 
not properly fall within the province of art. Though in their origin they 
should be held as intact as it is possible to hold them from mere caprices of 
the fancy, it is equally necessary that in their development they should 


acquire determinacy no less than self-consistency*4, and in this way appear 


as essentially particularized. Such definition as they possess ought not to be 
carried to the point of the particularity of external objects, nor should their 
concentration be carried to that of the subjective self-consciousness*™. 
Otherwise the individuality of those universal powers is necessarily 
involved in all the developments of finite existence. In this respect we may 
say, then, that the determinacy of their individuality is not to be taken too 
seriously. The gods of the Greek Pantheon are the most conspicuous 
example of this manifestation and sway of the universal forces we have just 
discussed in their self-subsistent form. However they may be brought 
before us, their blessedness and cheerfulness remains unaffected. Regarded 
separately as particular gods no doubt they engage in conflict, but in all 
their battles we shall ultimately find they are not really serious in the sense 
that they concentrate themselves on any definite object with the entire 
consequential energy of their character and passion, fully prepared to stake 
their existence upon the result. They engage in this affair or that wherever it 
may take place, identify particular interests in concrete examples with their 
own; they are, however, equally ready to leave the matter at any point and 
wing their way back happily to Olympus. Such is the view we get of the 
gods when they engage in warfare on the pages of Homer. The determinacy 
of their characterization is capable of conflict, but they remain for all that 
the purely universal determinations which at bottom they are. A battle 
begins to rage; heroes advance singly one against another; then we lose 
sight of individuals altogether in the universal storm and crush; it is no 
longer the specific qualities of individuals which are now set in relief 
against each other — it is the universal rush of the fight, the daemon of war 
loosed and roaring, and now it is that the universal powers, the gods 
themselves, step forth on the scene of battle. From such a temporary display 
of the contrasts of their characterization they ever withdraw themselves into 


the solitude of their self-subsistency and repose. For though the 
individuality of their form carries them perforce into the region of time and 
contingency, nevertheless inasmuch as the universal they claim as gods is 
that which ultimately must prevail, the individual characteristic shrinks 
away into the determination of external form only; they are unable in their 
personality to penetrate the true arcana of conscious spirit*™. 

Their physical definition is, in fact, either more or less only the 
accommodating form of their divinity. But this self-subsistency and careless 
repose is precisely that which gives to them their plastic individuality, and 
relieves them of any anxiety and constraint in relation to earthly objects 
and events. For this reason we find in the gods of Homer no final result 
when actively occupied with the concrete facts of human life, although such 
activity is displayed for us in many and diverse directions. The material and 
interest of human events which happen in time is that which gives them 
something to do and nothing more. And in like manner we may remark 
other peculiar characteristics attached to the Greek gods, which we can only 
regard as essentially unrelated to the general notion of divinity which each 
god respectively connotes. Mercury is, for example, the slayer of Argus; 
Apollo that of the hydra; of the love affairs of Zeus we have countless tales, 
and, among other things, he hangs his wife on an anvil. These and many 
other stories like them are merely supplementary additions, which attach to 
the gods in their aspect of natural forces by virtue of symbol and allegory, 
the origin of which we propose to discuss more fully later on. In modern art 
we Shall, it is true, find certain indications which point to a conception of 
definite and at the same time universal powers. These are, however, for the 
most part simply cold and frost-like allegories of hate, envy, hope, love, 
faithfulness, that 1s to say, generally of virtues and vices in the actual truth 
of which we can retain no belief. For with us moderns it is the concrete 


subjectivity alone, for which we, in the representations of art, feel that 


profounder interest, wherein abstractions such as these do not appear in 
their isolation, but are made to appear merely as phases or aspects of human 
character, whether we regard it in its particularity or as a concrete whole. In 
much the same way the angels possess no essential universality and self- 
subsistency such as characterize Mars, Venus, and Apollo, or even Oceanus 
and Helios. They are, it is true, objects of imaginative conception, but their 
specific character is that of vassals of the one Divine and essential 
substance, which is not in this case broken up into self-subsistent 
individualities, as we find it in the Greek Pantheon. For this reason we have 
here no imaginative vision of many objective powers dwelling in a state of 
tranquillity, which may be represented as essentially Divine personalities. 
We find, on the contrary, the essential content of such either as subsisting in 
the Godhead, or realized in a mode which is both particular and subjective 
in wholly human characters and actions. Nevertheless it was precisely in the 
conception*” of self-subsistency and individualization that the ideal 
representation of the gods originated. 

(b) The Individuals in the Action 

In the cases we have just discussed of the ideal gods it is not a difficult 
matter for art to secure the ideality she requires. But in approaching the 
concrete action, ideal representation is confronted with a real difficulty. For 
though it is here that the gods and, in general terms, the universal powers 
may be identified with a principle which stimulates and compels activity, 
we are not therefore on the plane of reality entitled to find in them the 
source of genuine individual action. Action is rather essentially the 
manifestation of human life. Consequently there are in this connection two 
distinct aspects of the problem to be considered. On the one hand we have 
these universal forces in their self-subsistent repose and for that reason 
more abstract substantiality; on the other there is the individuality of men, 


in which we must seek the final spring and determinating impulse to action 


no less than its actual accomplishment. It is, of course, only the simple truth 
that these eternally dominant powers are immanent in the identical nature of 
mankind, constituting, in fact, the substantive core of its character; but in so 
far as they are comprehended in their Divine nature themselves as 


individuals*“ 


, and thereby in an exclusive way, their relation to the subject 
of human consciousness must remain an external one. And this fact enables 
us to see the essential difficulty we noticed above. There is, in truth, a 
contradiction immediately involved in this relation between the gods and 
men. It is quite true that the content of the gods is that which belongs to 
humanity, and announces itself as his passion, resolve, and will. It is, 
however, equally true that the gods must not only be assumed to be and 
comprehended as independent from man individually considered in their 
actual existence, but, furthermore, as the forces at the root of all his activity 
and determination. And this, too, in such a way that we are forced to 
consider the same determinations at one time as personified in the self- 
subsistent and Divine personality, and at another that which appears most 
essentially to belong to the human heart. And it is for this reason that the 
free self-subsistency of the gods no less than the freedom of human 
individuals in their activity is seriously compromised if, to the detriment of 
human independence, which we have already stated to be of most essential 
importance to the Ideal of Art, we ascribe an exclusive power of command 
to the gods. And we may observe this is precisely the same kind of 
difficulty which confronts us in the form of the religious conceptions of 
Christianity. It is stated in terms that the spirit of God leads up to God. 
Taken strictly such a phrase can only imply that the inward life of man is 
regarded as a purely passive ground, upon which the spirit of God labours. 
In such a conception the human will disappears as a free will, and at the 


same time the Divine purpose which motives the “in working” above 


mentioned can only appear to man as a kind of Fate, under which he fails to 


come by his own true personality. 


(a) If, however, this question of mutual relation*® is so understood that 
man in his action is conceived as standing in a purely external opposition to 
God, here posited as eternal substance, the relation of both is one of pure 


matter of fact*° 


. God gives a command, and man is obliged to hearken. 
Even great poets have found themselves unable to dispense with this 
conception of external opposition between gods and men. In the 
“Philoctetes” of Sophocles, for example, we find that Philoctetes, after he 
has confounded the deceit of Odysseus, persists in his determination not to 
return to the Grecian camp until Heracles appears at length as Deus ex 
machina, and orders him to yield to the entreaty of Neoptolimus. The 
content of this apparition is, no doubt, sufficiently motived, and answers to 
our own expectation; the catastrophe itself, however, is for all that not 
rightly homogeneous, but rather outside the action; and in his noblest 
tragedies Sophocles makes no such use of this kind of representation, 
according to which, if we but carry it one step further, the gods are reduced 
to lifeless machines, and individual men simply to the instruments of a 
foreign caprice. In a similar way we constantly in epic poetry meet with the 
active intervention of the gods represented in a mode which is external to 
human freedom. Hermes, for example, conducts Priam to Achilles; Apollo 
gives Patroclus the blow between the shoulders which ends his life. We also 
frequently find mythological traits treated in such a way that they appear as 
wholly external to the actual lives of the individuals thus affected. Achilles, 
for example, is dipped by his mother in the Styx and thereby rendered 
invulnerable and invincible to the one point of his heels. If we reflect on 
this rationally it is obvious that all real bravery disappears, and all that is 
heroic in the character of Achilles is converted from a real trait of his 
essential manhood to a purely physical advantage. Such a mode of 


representation is, however, far more permissible to the epic than it is to the 
dramatic type of poetry, for the good reason that in the epic that aspect of 
spiritual life which is directly concerned with the intention implied in the 
execution of objects falls into the background and a larger field is, in 
general, offered for the play of external characteristics. Such a criticism of 
the prosaic understanding as the one above, which charges a poet with the 
absurdity that his heroes are no heroes at all, should only be advanced with 
the greatest caution, for it is partly in such traits as will appear shortly, that 
the poetical relation between gods and men is preserved. It is another 
matter, and we have nothing left us but prose, when in addition the powers, 
which are posited as substantive individuals, are mere empty shadows, the 
creations of the caprice of fancy and the arbitrariness of a false originality. 
They are then for the most part only the adjuncts of superstition or 
imbecility. 

(6) The truly poetic relation of ideality consists, then, in the identity of 
gods and men; and this must assert itself even though the universal powers 
are presented as independent and free from the particularity of human 
beings and passions. In other words, all that we attribute to the gods must at 
the same time establish itself as that which is essentially cognate with the 
spiritual life of particular men in this sense, that while the dominating 
powers appear as essentially personified, yet at the same time all that is thus 
posited in an external relation to man is none the less clearly that which is 
immanent in his own spirit and character. The true function of the artist is, 
therefore, to introduce a mediating link between the difference involved in 
these two aspects, to bind them, in short, by a finely conceived thread of 
relation which, while clearly emphasizing their springs in the spiritual life 
of man, shall make no less visible the universal and essential element which 
is therein implied and present such to the imagination in individual form. 


The emotional life of man must reveal itself in the gods, who, in fact, are 


the self-subsistent and universal embodiments of that which is active and 
dominant in his own spiritual experience. Then alone are the gods at the 
same time gods in cognate relation with his own heart and emotions. When, 
for example, we are told by the ancients that Venus or Amor has put a 
constraint upon the heart, no doubt in the first place these divinities are 
apprehended as external powers; but human love is equally a stimulus and a 
passion, which is implanted in the heart and is part of that it independently 
contains. 

In much the same sense is the frequent reference to the Eumenides. We 
have to picture in the first instance no doubt these avenging maidens as 
Furies, who pursue the transgressor in an external form. But this pursuit is 
but another aspect of the Fury which drives through the soul of the 
perpetrator of crime; and Sophocles in the CEdipus Colonus (I. 1434) 
actually refers to them in this sense of inward spiritual forces, as the 
Eumenides of CEdipus himself, that is to say, who signify the father’s curse 
as the result of the stress of emotion caused by the conduct of his sons. We 
have, then, and equally have not reason on our side whether we identify the 
gods with powers external to man, or find in them that which belongs 
exclusively to his spiritual life. They are in fact both. In Homer, for 
example, the activity of gods and men is a constantly involved skein*“. The 
gods appear to accomplish what is foreign to human activity, and yet for all 
that execute only that which is in vital co-ordination with his own emotional 
life. In the “Iliad,” for example, when Achilles, in the stress of controversy, 
is about to raise his sword against Agamemnon, Athene steps forth behind 
him and takes hold of his head of flaxen hair, visible only to himself. Hero, 
who is equally anxious over Achilles and Agamemnon, sends for them from 
Olympus, and their admission there appears to be wholly independent of the 
desire of Achilles. On the other hand we have no difficulty in seeing that the 
sudden appearance of Athene, the wisdom which puts constraint upon the 


hero’s wrath, is simply a reflection of internal conflict, that the entire 
description but states in imaginative form what was experienced in the heart 
of our hero. In fact Homer himself points this out a few verses previously 
(“Iliad,” I, v, 190), when he relates about the debate that took place in his 
heart in the following terms: 


7) Oye Pdoyavov 06d EPpvGoLEVOS TAP LNPOdD 
TOUG LEV AvaoTHoEtlEev, 06 Atpélonv évapicot, 
NE YOAOV mavoEtEv Epntbosie Te OvLOV.2® 

This inward breaking up of anger into a divided self, this constraint, for 
it 1s in opposition to the anger, and Achilles appears at first to be wholly 
filled with wrath, the epic poet has a perfect right to represent at the same 
time as an external event. In a similar case in the “Odyssey” we find 
Minerva acting the part of escort for Telemachus. This attendance is rather 
more difficult to grasp as a personal experience of the emotional life of 
Telemachus, although we can readily fix on certain points of contact 
between the external image and the emotion experienced. And this it is we 
may generally say which constitutes the cheerful buoyancy of the Homeric 
gods, and the irony implied in the honour paid to them. Their self- 
consistency and seriousness are characteristics which tend to dissolve like a 
cloud, precisely to the extent that they unfold themselves as the very powers 
which are native to man’s emotional life, and thereby, in their manifestation, 


leave humanity alone with its own possessions. 


However, it is not necessary to look so far abroad for a complete 
example of the conversion of a purely mechanical conception of Divine 
activity into the atmosphere of the subjective consciousness, the sphere, that 
is, of freedom and ethical beauty. In his Iphigenia in Tauris Goethe has in 
this connection carried the process through with a beauty that we cannot 
sufficiently admire. In the drama of Euripides Orestes in complicity with 
Iphigenia carries off the statue of Diana. This is simply an act of stealing. 
Then Thoas comes on the scene, and orders their pursuit, and the recovery 
of the bust of the goddess. Finally, in very prosaic fashion, Athene appears 
and orders Thoas to stay his hand on the ground that she has independently 
commended Orestes to the charge of Poseidon, and he, in deference to her 
wishes, has already carried Orestes far over seas. Thoas submits to her 
advice and replies to it in the following terms (v, 1442, 43): “Lady Athene, 
whoever, on hearing the words of the gods, does not obey them is but a 
fool. For how could it be right and fit to contend with the mighty gods.” 

In this relation we can only see the bare external command of Athene on 
the one side, and an equally futile submission of Thoas on the other. In 
Goethe’s treatment of the subject, on the contrary, Iphigenia becomes 
herself exalted to the rank of a goddess, in reliance upon the truth she feels 
within herself, the truth of a human heart. In this sense she turns to Thoas 


and exclaims: 


Is it then man alone who has the right 

To accomplish things none ever heard before! 
Shall he alone impress upon the strength 

Of hearts heroic the impossible? 


That which in the drama of Euripides the command of Athene effects, 
the change in the attitude of Thoas, Goethe’s Iphigenia endeavours to bring 


about, and in fact does bring about, through the depth of the feelings and 
ideas with which she confronts him. 


With motions strange 

An enterprise audacious soars within me; 
A vast reproach and ills yet graver still 
Will break on me if the event miscarry; 
But, see, I place it on your knees! Be true, 
Be only true and worthy of your fame, 

So your assistance shall declare it truth, 
Truth glorified through me. 


And to this reply of Thoas: 


What! you believe 

The Scythian wild and the barbarian 

Hear the wise voice of Truth and hearts humane 
When Atreus of Greece still failed to hear. 


she answers with the gentlest, purest trust: 


Nay, all thus hear 

Beneath whatever sky their birth was laid; 

All needs must hear for whom the springs of life 
Flow without let and purely through the soul. 


Then it is she makes the final call upon her greatness of soul, and the 
tenderness of her faith at its highest point of effort; her entreaty touches, 
then masters and wrings from him, in a way that must appeal to every heart, 
the permission to return to her own. This alone is necessary. She has no 
need of the statue of the goddess; she can depart on her journey without 


deceit or betrayal of trust. And it is with the finest sense of beauty that 
Goethe refers here to the oracular word of the god: 


Bring but to Greece again the sister who 
All loth at heart in holy temple bides 
On shores of Tauris, and the curse is gone. 


The very human reconciliation disclosed in these words is clearly that 
the pure and holy Iphigenia, the sister, is in fact the divine personification 
and the protectress of the house. 


Noble and beautiful I wot in sooth 
All that the goddess counselled seemed to me, 


exclaims Orestes to Thoas and Iphigenia: 


Like to a holy picture 

The fate unalterable which walled our town 

By one mysterious word, one word Divine, 

Is banished, now that city takes thee back, 

Who art the true protectress of our home; 
Reserve thyself in holy quietness, 

A blessing to thy brother and thine own; 

It seemed that all deliverance on Earth 

Had passed away, and all comes back with thee. 


In the spirit of these healing words of reconciliation Iphigenia has 
already revealed herself to Orestes by virtue of the purity and ethical beauty 
of her inner life. It 1s true that her discernment drives him half mad, who in 
the convulsion of his spirit has lost all faith in peace; but the pure love of 


the sister does not fail to heal him from every pang with which he is 
tortured by the Furies of his soul: 


Within thine arms 

The evil clawed me with its direst clutch 

For the last time, and to the very marrow 

I shuddered horribly: and then it vanished, 
E’en as a Serpent to its lair. Anew, 

And all through thee, the day’s breadth I enjoy. 


Here, as elsewhere throughout it, we can hardly emphasize sufficiently 
our admiration for the profound beauty of this poem. 

The material which has the impress of Christianity upon it is more open 
to criticism than that which was the subject-matter of antique art. In the 
sacred legends, and generally speaking where the religious conceptions of 
Christendom prevail, no doubt we may find the appearance of Christ, the 
Virgin Mary and other saints the subject of universal belief; but along with 
them the imagination has clothed itself with fanciful aberrations in every 
direction, so that witches, ghosts, and every sort of spectral apparition are 
yet more conspicuous objects. In the face of such conceptions, so far at least 
as they appear foreign powers to our human nature, and man submits 
himself unreservedly to the charm, seduction, and influence of their 
illusions, artistic representation is wholly given up to every kind of folly 
and caprice of mere contingency. It is of unique importance that in the 
treatment of such material the artist take care that the freedom and 
independence of judgment are in no way impaired. Shakespeare has shown 
us how to do this in most noble fashion. The witches in Macbeth, for 
example, appear as external powers, who foretell for Macbeth his future 
destiny. What they do foretell, however, is precisely that which is his own 
most secret wish, which is reflected back on him and declared in this, 


merely in appearance, external form*”. With a still closer regard to beauty, 


yet profounder insight, is the ghost in Hamlet treated as the purely objective 
embodiment of Hamlet’s own intuitions. We find Hamlet in the first 
instance overpowered with a vague feeling that something horrible has 
taken place. His father’s ghost then appears and gives definite form to these 
awful premonitions. We naturally expect that Hamlet, after receiving the 
facts set forth in his father’s warning, will at once proceed with energy and 
bring the murderer to book, a revenge which appears to have ample excuse. 
But he delays and delays. Critics have made this inactivity a matter of 
reproach to Shakespeare, blamed him, in fact, as though for this reason the 
play to some extent never gets properly off. But we must remember Hamlet 
is not a strongly practical nature, rather a finely strung one, with emotions 
held in persistent reserve; a nature which finds it difficult to tear itself from 
its internal harmony; melancholy too, prone to subtleties, hypochondriacal, 
with emotions deeply rooted. For this reason it is obvious that he is prima 
facie indisposed to prompt action. And this is fundamentally Goethe’s 
conception of him when he tells us that what Shakespeare sought to 
represent “was the imposition of some supreme action on a soul whose 
growth was unadapted to its execution.” He in fact interprets the entire 
drama relatively to this conception of Hamlet. “We have here,” he 
maintains, “‘an oak tree planted in an exquisite vase, which ought really only 
to contain and shelter the fair flowers; the roots spread, the vase is 
shattered.” But it should be noticed that Shakespeare, when referring to the 
apparition of the ghost, contributes a far profounder trait of character in 
explanation of this debated point. Hamlet delays, because he does not right 
off wholly believe in the ghost. 


The spirit that I have seen 
May be a devil: and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape; yea and perhaps, 


Out of my weakness and my melancholy, 

As he is very potent with such spirits, 
Abuses me to damn me: I’Il have grounds 
More relative than this: the play’s the thing, 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king. 


In this passage it 1s obvious that the apparition as such does not leave 
Hamlet merely devoid of all stability*%, but that he entertains a reasonable 
doubt, and is determined to make his conviction a certainty by his own 
experiments before he proceeds to act upon it. 

(y) As a summary description of these universal powers, which appear 
not merely in their external independence, but are the vital and moving 
forces in the human heart and all that is implied in its most intimate life, we 
may borrow an expression in use among the ancients, that is to say Pathos 
(za0oc.) To translate this word adequately is not easy. Passion almost 
always implies as its concomitant an element of meanness or baseness. We 
contend in ordinary parlance that a man should not surrender himself to his 
passions. It must therefore be understood that we use the expression pathos 
in a nobler and more universal sense than this without the slightest 
implication of anything blameworthy or egotistic. The devoted love of the 
sister Antigone is an excellent example of a pathos in the full significance 
of the Greek use of the term. Pathos in this sense is a power of the 
emotional life which completely justifies itself, an essential part of the 
content of rationality and the free will. Orestes, for example, kills his 
mother not so much on account of any force of his emotional life which we 
strictly can call passion; rather it is a pathos in itself fully considered upon 
and essentially sane which carries him on to the awful deed. Thus 
understood we may add that it is impossible to say that the gods possess 
pathos. They are merely the universal content of that which is the 
stimulating energy in the resolves and actions of human individuality. The 


gods as such continue in their repose and freedom from passion, and 
however much they may quarrel or contend among themselves, there is 
nothing really serious in it all, or their strife possessed merely a symbolical 
significance in the view we may take of it as a universal war of the gods. 
We must therefore strictly limit pathos to the actions of mankind, and 
conceive thereunder the essential or rational content, which is present in the 
human consciousness identical with itself and throughout suffuses the 
emotional life. 

(aa) We may say, then, that pathos constitutes the true mediating link**4, 
the veritable domain of art. The representation of it is the most truly 
effective part of a work of art, as it is its influence upon those who look at 
it. Pathos sets a string in motion, which vibrates through every human heart. 
Every one must know the type of worth and reason, which underlies the 
content of a genuine example of pathos, must recognize it at once when he 
sees it. And the cause of this is that pathos moves us because it is that which 
is essentially the vital force of our human existence. And it equally follows 
that that which is wholly external, the natural environment and particular 
scene, in its active support of the effect of pathos, need only be treated quite 
subordinately. Nature must in consequence be drawn upon as a fact 
essentially symbolical and suffer the pathos to re-echo from her walls, 
which is the most real subject-matter of artistic representation. Landscape 
is, for example, a type or genre of painting of less importance than 
historical painting; but even there we find that the school of landscape most 
independent should not be without a general harmonic relation to human 
feeling, and, in fact, possesses a certain type of pathos. In this sense we are 
told art generally ought to touch the emotions. Before accepting this 
principle, however, we ought first to inquire through what means this 
peculiar effect of art must be brought about. “To touch the emotions” is in 
general the activity of something in union with feeling, and mankind, more 


particularly the mankind of to-day, are, or a more considerable portion of 
them are, only too readily open to such experiments. The man who showers 
tears on us, starts the seeds of tears, which grow up fast enough. In art, 
however, only that ought to move us which contains in itself the real import 
of pathos. 

(62) For such reasons we may affirm that neither in comedy nor in 
tragedy ought pathos to be that which is only folly or personal idiosyncracy. 
Shakespeare’s Timon, for example, is on purely material grounds a 
misanthrope; his friends have eaten him up, consumed his substance, and 
when he himself requires their gold desert him. He consequently becomes a 
passionate enemy of mankind. The situation is both conceivable and 
consistent with nature, but it contains no pathos that can be justified on 
principle. Even to a more striking extent is the hate we find in “The 
Misanthrope,” that play of Schiller’s apprenticeship, purely a vagary of 
modern ideas. For in this latter case the misanthrope is in addition a 
thoughtful, perspicacious, and entirely noble man, great-hearted towards his 
peasants, whom he has freed from their villetnage, and devoted to his 
daughter, who is, apart from her beauty, in all respects worthy of his love. In 
much the same way, in that novel of August Lafontaine, Quintius Heimeran 
von Flaming is worried with the follies of mankind. It is, however, our most 
latter-day poetry which, above all, loves to wind itself into every 
conceivable knot of fantastical falsehood, attempting thereby to secure an 
effect through mere oddity, but failing to find the slightest response in any 
sane person for the reason that every vestige of what is really present in 
human life has vanished from such refinements of mental athletics. 

In another direction we may remark that everything which depends 
solely, that is to say, in so far as scientific apprehension is the main 
requirement, upon instruction, testimony to the truth, and insight of what is 
offered as such, is no fit subject-matter for the representation of a genuine 


pathos. The facts of scientific knowledge are a part of this material. And the 
reason of this is that science demands a particular form of education, an 
effort towards and a knowledge of the specific forms of science and their 
relative importance of exceptional variety and extension; an interest in this 
type of study is by no means a universally moving influence in the hearts of 
men, but is limited and must ever remain limited to a narrow circle of 
votaries. The treatment of purely religious instruction presents similar 
difficulty, if we mean by that the development of the same in its 
profoundest import. No doubt the universal content of religion, such as the 
belief in God and similar theses, is of the deepest interest to anyone worthy 
of it. Art is, however, not directly concerned either in the exposition of 
religious dogmas, nor, indeed, in any exceptional insight into their truth; it 
is consequently of importance that she should be held aloof front such 
disquisitions. It is all the more necessary that we should through art entrust 
every type of pathos to the human heart, every motive of ethical 
significance, which are of practical and vital interest. The influence of 
religious ideas is rather upon the subjective world of emotion, the heaven of 
the heart, the ever-repeated consolation and uplifting of the individual life, 
than upon direct action in the strict sense. For that which is Divine in 
religion on its practical side is morality and the powers which are potent in 
the ethical life. These powers, however, in contrast with the heaven of 
religion in its purest form, are in definite relation to the world and that 
which is entirely human. Among the ancients this worldly content was 
fundamentally included in their conception of Deity, and consequently their 
gods could be related directly to human action and its artistic presentation. 
From all this it will readily appear that the significant moments of 
volitional activity which present to us the pathos we have just endeavoured 
to define are numerically small and the range of them restricted. In the 
Opera especially it is inevitable that the sphere from which such may be 


selected is a narrow one; we consequently have for ever dinned in our ears 
the plaints and delights, the misfortunes and happiness of love, fame, 
honour, friendship, maternal and marital devotion. 

(yy) Now a pathos of this kind requires for its display not merely the 
power of exposition, but also that of perfected elaboration*=. And what is 
more, the soul which entrusts to its pathos the spiritual wealth it possesses 
must be one with real wealth to dispose of, and not one that can rest in a 
condition of purely intensive self-concentration. It must, in short, be ready 
to give an outward semblance to its self-expression and rise to the finished 
perfection of that. The distinction between this power of self-concentration 
and that of self-revelation is of great importance; and we shall find that in 
this respect the types of individuality such as generically represent different 
races offer essential points of contrast. Nations whose reflective 
consciousness has been highly trained are more eloquent in the expression 
of their passions than others who are not so. The ancients, for example, 
were accustomed to unfold the pathos, which is the animating principle of 
human personality, in its profoundest significance, without running off into 
cold generalities or empty tattle. The French also in this respect are 
naturally gifted, and their eloquence in the expression of passion is not by 
any means always merely a piling up of words, as we Germans, following 
the bent of our national reserve, to which the repeated expression of 
emotion appears to be a kind of wrong inflicted upon it, are only too ready 
to think it is. In fact, we have gone so far in this direction that we could 
mention a distinct phase in our poetical history, when the younger spirits, at 
any rate, sick to death of that which they dubbed “the flush of French 
rhetorical water-drops,” yearned to such an extent after the simplicity of 
Nature that their artistic energy could only express itself for the most part in 
interjections. It is hardly necessary to observe, however, that we shall arrive 
at no “open sesame” with Ahs and Ohs, a damn here and there thrown in, or 


any other random note of storm and bluster. The inspiration of mere 
interjections is a feeble one, or rather is simply the way in which the still 
unrefined nature expresses itself. The spirit which is to reveal to us pathos 
must be a spirit which is full to running over, which is able to spread itself 
abroad and give expression to its virtue. 

We may add, too, that in this respect Goethe and Schiller present a most 
marked contrast. Goethe is less pathetic than Schiller, makes use of a mode 
of artistic expression which is more intensive; more especially in his lyrics 
we are struck by this characteristic of self-reserve. His songs, and this is the 
true quality of the pure lyric, go naturally on their way, without entirely 
giving us all that they contain. Schiller, on the contrary, is clearly anxious to 
unfold the pathos of his subject to its furthest limit, and with all the 
clearness and force of expression he can muster. Claudius in “Wands-becker 
Boten”** has contrasted Voltaire and Shakespeare in much the same 
fashion, maintaining that the one is what the other only appears to be. 
“Master Arouet tells us: ‘I weep’; Shakespeare really weeps!” To this we 
can only reply that it is precisely with such telling and appearance that art is 
concerned and not with the mere positive fact. If Shakespeare merely wept 
while Voltaire made others think he wept, so much the worse for the poet 
Shakespeare. 

To conclude, then, it is necessary that pathos, in order to be in itself 
concrete, as it should be in ideal art, be presented in its artistic 
manifestation as the pathos issuing from a spiritual nature, rich and 
comprehensive. And this result carries us forward to that third aspect of our 
consideration of “the action” already adverted to, that is to say, an inquiry 
into what is implied by character in this connection. 

(c) Character 

We will summarize the proceeding argument. Our point of departure was 


the universal and substantive powers which are the original stimulus to 


action. Such require as the medium of their active realization human 
individuality, in which they then appear as affecting pathos. But, 
furthermore, the universal inherent in these powers must in particular 
individuals acquire the concentrated unity and concreteness of a whole, and 
a single whole. This totality is man apprehended in his fulfilled spiritual 
content and the subjectivity therein comprised, in one word the entire self- 
contained human individuality which we designate as character. The gods 
are born into the pathos of men, and pathos in its more concrete form of 
activity is human character. 

In character, then, we find the real focus**° of the ideal exposition of art, 
that is to say in so far as the embodiment unites in itself the separate aspects 
of it already developed as consistent phases, in the construction of its own 
totality. For the Idea as /deal, by which we mean as clothed in a form within 
the grasp of sensuous imagination and perception, and in its activity as 
action and accomplishment, is, if we define it strictly, just this self-relation 
of the subjective individuality. The individuality, however, which is truly 
free, and nothing short of this will satisfy the Ideal, has not merely to 
declare itself as universality, but at the same time, to assert its nature as 
concrete singularity, as the mediating bond which unites and transpierces 
both sides thus related, which in their se/f-related actuality subsist as unity. 
And this is precisely what we understand by character, the ideal form of 
which consists in the wealth of energy with which all the constituent aspects 
of the subjective life are welded in one whole. 

We will now inquire rather more closely into the nature of this 
conception of character viewed under three distinct aspects. 

First, as co-extensive*! individuality, that is to say, with, our attention 
directed to the wealth of substance contained in it. 


Secondly, with direct reference to its particularity, the form in which it is 
bound to appear, albeit still a totality, as one that is more defined or specific. 

Thirdly, in our final apprehension of it as a unity which is fully identified 
with its own determinate form, that is, which is throughout fused with the 
same by virtue of its own principle of subjective self-identity, and thereby 
attaches to the whole the significance of an essentially assured character. 

We will now develop and elucidate more fully what we conceive to be 
implied in the above general propositions. 

(a) And first we would draw attention to the fact that this pathos, though 
an essential feature in the development of completed individuality, is not, in 
the specific form of its appearance, the sole or exclusive interest of the 
individuality portrayed. It is, in fact, merely one aspect of the efficient*® 
character, if one of paramount importance. To put it in rather a strong way, 
the human soul does not merely carry within it one god as the original of its 
pathos; on the contrary, the spiritual scope of humanity has wider borders, 
and we may affirm that many gods make their dwelling in one true man, or, 
rather, all the powers which are scattered throughout the heaven of the gods 
are enclosed within that one breast. It is co-extensive with the entire field of 
Olympus. In this sense one of old has said: “Out of thine own passions, O 
man, hast thou created the gods.” And, as a matter of fact, in proportion as 
the intelligence of the Hellenic folk quickened, the number of their gods 
increased; and, furthermore, the gods of their earliest days were less 
intelligent, that is to say, they were god-like figures deficient both in 
individuality and determinate character. 

In this wealth of content, accordingly, it is necessary that the character 
adequate to ideal art should display itself. And this is just that which creates 
the interest we feel in a character, namely, that a totality such as that we 
have above described emerges from it, and the character, while reposing on 
its abundance, nevertheless persists in perfect equality with itself, as one 


secure and self-excluding subject. If the character, however, be not 
conceived and depicted as this rounded and subjective unity, is abstract in 
the sense that it is entirely the sport of one passion, such must then appear 
as self-destructive, or at least cracked, weak, and without real fibre. For 
the weakness and inertness of individuals is just this very thing, that the 
eternal forces of which we have spoken never assert themselves in them as 
a real part of their most essential substance, as, to put it logically, predicates 
which adhere to them as the subjects of such. 

In Homer2”, for example, every hero is the living focus of a whole 
congeries of qualities and traits. Achilles is the most youthful hero in the 
host, but his youthful exuberance is represented as quite compatible with all 
other entirely human qualities, and Homer unfolds before us this variety 
through situations which offer the finest contrast. He loves his mother, 
Thetis, he weeps for Briseis, when she is snatched from him, and his 
violated sense of honour drives him into the conflict with Agamemnon, 
which is the original fount of all the events that follow after it in the “Iliad.” 
Add to this he is the truest friend of Patroclus and Antilochus; moreover, he 
is the most blooming, fiery youth, swift of foot, brave, yet full of reverence 
for gray hairs; the faithful Phoenix and trusty servant are at his feet, and at 
the funeral of Patroclus the hoary Nestor is treated with the highest 
deference and honour. And, in contrast to all this, Achilles is represented as 
inflammable to a degree, effervescent, revengeful, and full of the most 
brutal austerity when face to face with the foe. He binds the slain Hector to 
his chariot, trails the corpse in fell hunter’s fashion three times round the 
walls of Troy; yet stays his anger when the old Priam comes to his tent, and, 
as he thinks within his heart of his own old father, reaches to the weeping 
king the hand which has done to death his son. Of Achilles we may well 
exclaim: “here is a man indeed, and human nature, ay, noble human too, in 


all the length and breadth of its riches, is unveiled before us in this one 


1°? 


man!” It is just the same with all the other Homeric characters — Odysseus, 
Diomedes, Ajax, Agamemnon, Hector, Andromache — every one of them 
is a whole, a world in itself, a complete and living member of humanity, 
something very different at least from your allegorical abstract of some one 
particular trait. What frosty, faded personalities, despite all their vigour and 
rigour, are the horned Siegfried, Hagen of Troy, nay, even Volker, the 
musician, in comparison. 

It is this variety of characterization, and this alone, which can give to a 
character the interest of life. At the same time this fulness of detail must 
really appear as included in the personality itself, that is, 1t must not strike 
us as the mere diversion, passing freak, or suggestion of an excited fancy, 
such as we see in the case of children who will take up everything in turn, 
and even make something out of it, yet, for all that, are without essential 
character. Character in this latter sense will penetrate and make itself a 
home in the most diverse phases of the emotional life of man, will steep 
itself to overflowing with that abundance, and, at the same time, not remain 
thus immersed, but throughout all the congeries of interest, objects, 
qualities, all the traits that distinguish or arrest it, maintain the form of its 
self-exclusive and alert subjectivity intact. 

For the representation of such exhaustive types of character epic poetry 
is, above all others, adapted, dramatic and lyrical poetry are less so. 

(£) Art, however, will not be content to remain at the point which the 
course of our inquiry has reached, namely, the notion of character as a mere 
congeries of traits. For the object we have before us now is the Ideal in its 
specific determination, and singularity, or, rather, concrete individuality, are 
both of them prominent and necessary features. Action, more than anything 
else, in its conflict and reaction is impossible without some restriction and 
clear definition of form. For this reason the heroes of dramatic poetry are 
for the most part of simpler definition than those of epic poetry. And the 


way we get at a clear definition is through some pathos out of the ordinary 
which is so portrayed as to make some essential trait of character stand out 
in bold relief, and itself to be the stimulus to particular objects, resolves, 
and actions. If, however, this simplification is carried so far that any 
character appears as though it were pared down to a mere shadow-like 
semblance of any form of pathos, such as love or honour, all real vitality 
and spiritual depth must necessarily vanish, and the representation, as is not 
unfrequently the case in the French school of drama for this very reason, 
can only offer us a cold and jeyune result. We may therefore conclude that in 
this aspect of particularity the prominent feature which asserts itself pre- 
eminently will be this, that within the borders of this very limitation the 
fulness of life is completely preserved, so that the personality in question 
has free scope allowed it for further expansion in many directions, a power 
to adapt itself to every variety of situation, and, in short, is able to unfold 
and express in every possible way the wealth of a truly complete spiritual 
lifes. Despite the supreme simplicity of their pathos the characters in the 
Sophoclean drama possess this intrinsic vitality. We may indeed compare 
them in their plastic self-seclusion to the figures of sculpture. For it is also 
quite possible that sculpture express very various delineations of character 
despite all the tenacity of its definition. In contrast to the bluster of 
overpowering passion, which concentrates all its forces upon one single 
point, it exhibits out of its tranquillity and speechlessness that predominant 
neutrality, which peacefully envelops all powers within itself; but this 
unperturbed unity does not, however, persist in any indissoluble union with 
mere formal definition, but, rather, in virtue of its beauty, suffers at the 
same time the birth-throes of all that pertains to it to disrobe itself as 
through a cloud of immediate possibility into fresh relations of every 
variety. In the finest figures of sculpture we behold a tranquil depth, which 
unfolds, as it were, the pregnant womb, from which all other potencies may 


be born. In contrast with sculpture it is yet of more vital importance to the 
arts of painting, music, and poetry, that they should display the inmost 
complexity of character, and real artists of every age have recognized this. 
In Shakespeare’s “Romeo and Juliet,” for example, the most pathetic 
characteristic of Romeo is his love: but he is also placed before us under 
relations of the greatest contrast, whether it be in reference to his parents, 
his friends, his love troubles, or his affair of honour in which he fights with 
Tybalt, his attitude of deference and trust to the monk, nay, even on the 
verge of the grave his conversation with the apothecary, from whom he 
purchases the poison. Throughout he is the same worthy and noble man of 
deep emotions. In the same way the character of Juliet is unfolded 
throughout the range of her relations to father, mother, nurse, the Count 
Paris, and father Lawrence. And, despite of this, she is as deeply 
immersed?* in her one preoccupation as she is in every one of these 
situations, and her entire character is transpierced with and carried away by 
the one single emotion, her passionate love for her lover, which is as deep 
and broad as the unbounded sea, so that it is but the simple truth when she 
exclaims, “The more I give, the more I possess, both are infinite.” 

From all this it appears that even when there is but one pathos visible, it 
must unfold itself as the wealth of all it possesses. And this is what really 
happens even in lyrical poetry, where we find the pathos is not attached to 
actions determined by positive circumstances and conditions. For in this 
latter case the pathos can only assert itself as the spiritual state of an 
emotional nature otherwise complete in itself, which is, that is to say, free to 
express itself in any other conceivable circumstance and situation which 
may confront it. The use of words of vital significance, an imagination 
which can associate itself with all the world, can restore the Past to the 
Present, can transform the entire external environment of man’s life to a 


symbolical expression of his spirit, can bravely adventure into the depths of 


comprehensive thought, and, while doing so, reveal an exuberant, 
capacious, clear, exalted, and noble nature — a wealth of character such as 
this, freely expressing such a world, is a prize indeed for the Lyric Muse. 
No doubt a purely logical reflection may find it impossible that such, 
variety of character should co-exist with a masterful clearness of type. We 
may be asked, for instance, in reference to the heroic character of Achilles, 
whose strength of youth is the pre-eminent, trait of his beauty, how it is 
possible to reconcile the tender heart so manifest in his relations to his 
father and his friend with the cruel act of revenge wherewith he drags 
Hector round the walls. Precisely the same kind of inconsequence is to be 
met with in Shakespeare’s clowns. They are, with scarcely an exception, 
bubbling over with wit and the humour of genius. And, no doubt, there will 
always be fools enough to ask us how men thus spiritually gifted could ever 
betake themselves to such tomfooleries. The truth is that the reflection of 
the formal logic is sure to emphasize one aspect of a character, and 
conclude that the entire man is minted under its impression to the exclusion 
of all others. To such everything that asserts itself as alien to the hallmark of 
its beggarly mintage can only appear as an inconsequence. In the truely 
rational contemplation of the whole as distinct from the parts, and thereby 
of the living thing, that which appears as inconsequent will be precisely that 
which brings all into fit co-ordination. For our humanity is just this very 
paradox. We have not merely to carry the contradictions of our complex 
nature, but to suffer the load*% with patience, and throughout prove staunch 
to our burden. 

(vy) We may conclude, then, that character must fuse together its 
particularity in the element of its spiritual substance; it should possess a 
definite type, and at the same time retain in this distinction the force and 
stability of a single fully self-consistent pathos. Where we find our 
humanity represented without such a centre of unity, the different aspects of 


such variety it may possess will lose all relative meaning or significance 
and fall away from each other. In art we shall find that what we distinguish 
in our conception of personality as infinite or the Divine is just this self- 
consistency in unity. If this view be a just one it is obvious that such 
characterizations as stability and determination are of great importance in 
the ideal representation of character. And we shall only obtain such a result, 
as already observed, in so far as the universality of the powers inherent in 
our humanity are permitted to transpierce the mere particularity of the 
individual character and, by virtue of the unity thus set up, create a 
subjective and at the same time individual life which supplies its own 
principle of unity and self-identity. 


Such a condition is all important, and we must now advert to a number 
of artistic compositions, more particularly of later times, in express relation 
to it. 

In the “Cid” of Corneille, for example, the collision between the 
opposing principles of love and honour is a match, no doubt, of brilliant 
effects. A pathos of this kind, involved as it is in the opposition of distinct 
forces may, no doubt, be the operative ground of conflicts; but when we 
find such portrayed as the spiritual struggle of one and the same character, 
though such antagonism may very readily supply us with the material for 
brilliant rhetoric and effective monologue, the cataclysm which is here 
presented in the emotional life of one person driven thus by turns from its 
abstract subjection to honour into the equally abstract one of love, and 
forthwith hounded back again, is not favourable to the portrayal of a 
character of genuine stability and homogeneousness. 

It is equally inconsistent with the delineation of resolute personality 
when a leading character, already under the predominant influence of some 
specific pathos, is portrayed as one overmastered by the direction or 


persuasion of a subordinate character, such is thus enabled to shift the 
responsibility upon other shoulders. This is what actually takes place in the 
“Phedra” of Racine when the mind of Phedra is depicted as entirely motived 
by the words of Oenone. A character of real distinction acts out of its own 
initiative, and will not suffer the views of a mere stranger to be that which 
determines its own resolution. Only when action is the direct result of its 
own reflections do we get that clear relation between personal initiative and 
the consequent result which carries with it the full weight of guilt or 
responsibility. 

We find yet another type of this instability of character as quite a 
peculiar possession of the more recent literary output of Germany. It is a 
type of character in which a kind of flatulence in emotion is the rule no less 
than the source. The classic example is the Werther of Goethe’s romance, a 
thoroughly morbid type of character, without any vestige of real manliness 
such as might carry him beyond the egotism of his love-passion. What 
makes him interesting is the passion and beauty of his emotional life, the 
intimate fellowship between himself and Nature which the course of his 
spiritual experience and the pliability of his temperament accentuate. This 
effeminacy has yet more recently embodied itself in many other forms of 
expression which descend with increasing rapidity to the lowest circle of 
jejune and tasteless egotism. We must not even omit, for instance, to include 
in our list that illustration of the lovely soul which we find in Jacobi’s 
“Woldemar.” In this romance we are made a present of the glory of 
emotional volubility in all its pretensions. It would be difficult, indeed, to 
cite a better example of the self-deceptive illusion of personal virtue and 
excellence. Here we have all that sublimity and divinity of soul, which 
relates itself crookedly to every possible aspect of the actual world; that 
type of feebleness which is wholly unable to share in or tolerate any portion 
of the labours or interests of practical life as it really is. So rooted is it in its 


own consciousness of superiority it passes everything as unworthy of it on 
the other side. It is, in fact, a peculiar feature of this type of “lovely soul” 
that, even when face to face with the truly ethical interests and wholly sane 
objects of life, instead of meeting them frankly, it retires into the seclusion 
of itself, where it weaves its own threads of finery and passes its time in 
hatching out its exquisite brood of religious and moral reflections. And 
connected closely with this personal enthusiasm for our superabundant 
excellence, which we set forth in front of ourselves with such a brave show, 
there will always be an intense sensitiveness for all other beings who may 
appear at any moment to sympathize with, comprehend, and appreciate this 
beauty of the solitary life. If such fellow-feeling is not forthcoming we find 
the very heart of us troubled to its depths and infinitely bruised. We have 
lost at one stroke all humanity, friendship, and love. We are unable to put 
away with whatever act of pedantry or rudeness may be in question, some 
trivial circumstance or stupidity over which the vision of any character of 
breadth or strength would pass without a tremor. It whirls away the thought 
of everything else, and that which is by itself of least significance proves to 
be that which finally most reduces us to despair. Such is the source of all 
that endless train of melancholy, trouble, heartache, peevishness, sickness, 
dejection, and poverty of spirit which follows, such the spring of all those 
self-torturing reflections one on the top of another, that cramp and 
obstinacy, nay, finally, that cruelty of soul, through which the wretchedness 
and weakness of the spiritual content of such a type, of “loveliness” 
consummates and declares itself. No heart that is truly sound can wish to 
unite itself with such an emotional hermitage. For it is a fundamental 
characteristic of all genuine character that it carries within itself both the 
courage and the strength to do and to will some actual thing. The interest, 
therefore, that such natures which are for ever revolving round themselves 
may arouse in us is after all an empty interest, and necessarily so despite all 


the conviction with which such natures may assure us that they belong to a 
higher and purer sphere than our own, a sphere which has revealed to our 
vision that peculiar type of the Divine they have uncovered from their secret 
parts and finally present to us, to borrow an apt figure, en negligée. 

This want of genuine solidity of character appears in yet another form 
where we find the particular manifestations of this world of “fine feelings” 
turned as it were upside down and hypostatized as independent forces. 
Much that passes for magic, magnetism, spiritualism, the apparitions of 
clairvoyance, the morbid condition of sleep-walking, is attributable to this 
source. The living person in question is placed in a relation to these abstruse 
powers, which from one point of view identifies him with them, and in 
another makes them appear as something foreign to his spiritual life, which 
determines and controls it. It is assumed that underlying these undefined 
forces there is some inexplicable truth which borders on the marvellous, or 
at any rate passes comprehension. From the world of art, however, all such 
powers of darkness should be banished. In art there is no darkness at all, but 
all is lucid and transparent, and in adventuring after such types of myopy 
speech merely flounders into spiritual disease, or plays loose as poetry with 
the nebulous, empty, and trivial, a good example of which is the verse of 
Hoffmann, and that piece by Henry von Klust entitled the “Prince of 
Homburg.” The truly ideal character has nothing in his composition, or the 
pathos which expresses it, of another world and its ghosts, but only actual 
interests, in which he finds himself at home. More particularly is this 
feature of clairvoyance become a trivial and vulgar recipe of our more 
modern poets. In Schiller’s “Tell,” on the contrary, when the old 
Attinghausen on the brink of the grave foretells the destiny of his country, 
the prophetic instinct is quite in its right place. It is always, however, a 
misfortune for an artist to find himself forced to exchange the sanity of a 
character with some malady of the soul whether it be to motive the collision 


or excite interest. For this reason he should only avail himself of the 
condition of insanity in quite exceptional cases. 

In conclusion we may connect with these distortions of a sane vision, 
which are so much opposed to all real unity and consistency of character, 
the principle of our latter-day irony. This false theory has betrayed the poet 
into grafting upon his characters qualities so essentially diverse that they are 
incapable of all homogeneous relation; the essential unity of every character 
is thus confounded. According to this theory a character is first presented as 
characterized in a certain way, and immediately after we have that very 
determination converted into its opposite, and the character itself 1s 
propounded to us as nothing more than the negation of what it was and is. 
Moreover this very futility is accepted by this irony as the supreme 
discovery of art. An audience should not, in short, be carried away by an 
essentially positive interest, but should be pulled up at the critical moment, 
much as the irony itself is no sooner launched upon anything than it is off 
again. They would even explain the characters of Shakespeare according to 
such a principle. We are informed that Lady Macbeth was an irreproachable 
wife of the tenderest feeling, despite the fact that she not only falls in with 
the suggestion of the murder, but actually eggs her husband on to its 
execution. But if the signet mark of Shakespeare is conspicuous on any one 
quality it is on the firm and decisive delineation of his characters, even 
when it is only the formal greatness and consistency of evil that is in 
question. Hamlet, it is true, is a case of mental indecision, but even he is 
only in doubt as to the way he shall carry out his purpose, not at all as to 
what has to be done. Yet nowadays they would assimilate even 
Shakespeare’s characters to a world of ghosts, and appear to think that this 
futility and indecision of ups and downs, this general squeamishness*™ in 
short can by itself contribute to our interest. The Ideal, however, is centred 
in this, that Idea is made actual, and our humanity is associated with such 


actuality as subject and consequently as a unity which is essentially firm- 
rooted. 

We may here, so far at least as this portion of our inquiry is concerned, 
bring our observations upon the individuality which is consistent with real 
character to a close. That which we have mainly sought to emphasize is a 
pathos which is at once self-determined and essential, the possession of a 
rich and complete nature, the spiritual world of which such a pathos 
transfuses under such a form that this process of transfusion no less than the 
pathos itself receives its artistic presentment. At the same time this pathos 
must not be allowed to come into conflict with itself in the hearts of men so 
as to stultify its very nature and consistency as pathos. 

IN. THE EXTERNAL DETERMINATION OF THE IDEAL 

Our consideration of the determination of the Ideal was in the first 
instance occupied with the general inquiry why it was and how it came 
about that the Ideal ever received at all the definite embodiment of a 
particular form. Following after this we arrived at the conclusion that 
inherent process was essential to our notion of it, that in fact the element of 
difference was only by this means asserted within it, and that this process 
viewed as a whole is presented us in the action. We discovered, however, 
that in virtue of the action the Ideal passes over into actual relations with the 
external world; we have therefore, and this is the third important step, to 
solve the further question what kind of form this its final aspect, as 
associated with external reality, the Ideal will receive under adequate 
artistic representation. We would recall the fact that the Ideal is the Idea 
under a form which is in union with its own actuality. Up to the present 
point of our inquiry our attention has been exclusively occupied with that 
aspect or phase of this actuality which we may call in general terms human 
individuality and its character. Man is, however, also in possession of a 


concrete and external existence. In separation from this it is true he 


concentrates his spiritual life to a point in self-consciousness, but he 
remains for all that, even in this subjective unity, immediately related to the 
external world. To the actual existence of mankind the surrounding sphere 
of a world is as indispensable as the protection of a temple is to the statues 
of the god it contains. And for this very reason we must now advert to all or 
some of those many diverse threads, whereby the Ideal is woven in with this 
external environment and is shown in relief against it*®. 

This opens to our view a practically immeasurable expanse of relations 
and modes under which the process of the external and relative world is 
determined. For in the first place we are confronted at once with the bare 
facts of external Nature such as particular locality, situation, whether 
habitable or not, temporal condition, the nature of the prevailing climate, 
whether in our earth’s northern or southern hemispheres, and in fact in 
whatever direction we advance we have a fresh picture before us. Moreover, 
external Nature is made use of by man to satisfy his own needs and 
purposes; and all the ways under which he converts her to that use, that is to 
say the adroitness with which he discovers and then equips himself with 
tools and a home to live in, with weapons, with seats to recline upon, 
carriages to ride in, nay, all that the art of cooking may bring with it for his 
food, the entire apparatus of his luxury no less than his comfort, all this and 
much more fall within the limits of our inquiry. Add to this the further and 
yet more important consideration that every man lives within a 
comprehensive and equally real world of spiritual relations, which itself, 
too, presents to his view all the different modes under which command and 
submission is maintained, that is to say the family, blood-relationship, 
property, country and town life, the cultus of religion, the organization of 
defence and offence, civic and political associations, private society, in 
short every conceivable form under which ethical customs and usages are 


organized in the institutions and permanent activities which contribute to 
the actual environment of human existence. 

In all the directions enumerated above the Ideal is in immediate contact 
with the reality of the practical world in its everyday dress, or in other 
words, with the commonplace prose of life. And impressed by this fact we 
may easily be led to the conclusion, if we have already accepted the 
nebulous conception of idealism elaborated recently, that art can have no 
alternative but to dissever herself absolutely from all connection with this 
world of relative appearances. Such at least can only be logically inferred 
from a theory which assumes that this relation of externality is one of pure 
indifference, or rather, in contrast to the subjective world of spirit, is of no 
substantive significance or worth. Agreeably to this view art is a spiritual 
dominion, whose sole object is to exalt us above the sphere of material 
wants, necessities, and dependence, and to liberate us from the logic, and 
we may add the comedy, of facts, which in this field claim the exclusive 
attention of our humanity. For, apart from any other consideration, all that 
meets us upon this terra firma of life’s prose is for the most part of a purely 
conventional character, and, conditioned as it is by time, space, and custom, 
simply a congeries of contingent facts, which it is derogatory to the nature 
of art to accept. This view of ideality, which is really an illusive one, is in 
part due to one of those highly flavoured abstractions of our latter-day 
thinking, in which we merely find that the thinker’s courage has failed him 
to come to terms with the external world in question; in part also it is due to 
that type of prepossession which drives a man to assert summarily his 
independence of practical necessities when the advantages of birth, status, 
and social position have not already effected this for him. For such a man 
the only relief available is a complete withdrawal into the secret world of 
the emotions, a prison-house of unreality he steps out of never. Here he 
remains in what he conceives to be the temple of wisdom gazing ecstatic at 


what he takes to be the stars, and naturally values at the price of a nutshell 
all that is found on the Earth. The real Ideal, however, is not confined to the 
shadow-like world of the emotions, but in its perfected whole must freely 
borrow from the definite structure of external objects of sight in every 
direction. And the reason of this is that man himself, whose nature is the 
central source that gives to that Ideal all its significance, is alive, and his life 
is only actual in a particular place and time, as one with the Present, as the 
individualized type of infinity*®°; and in short the opposition of an external 
garland of Nature is a fundamental characteristic of his life and its 
association with him and his activity is imperative. It follows that if this 
activity is to be apprehended by art, not merely as belonging to man alone, 
but in the specific form it may take in that world of appearance, the mode of 
its existence there will assert itself, as the mobility, reaction, and animating 
force of life itself in contact and transfusion with the material complex 
which surrounds it. 

Man is, however, in virtue of his self-consciousness a world in 
himself, and as such is differentiated from the external world of Nature 
which confronts him; and this external world is equally with himself a 
rounded whole whose unity asserts itself in the principle of causality. This 
self-exclusion of these two worlds is, however, only apparent; they are in 
their separation essentially related, and it is precisely this association which 
constitutes concrete reality, whose artistic embodiment is the content of the 
Ideal. And this brings us once more to the question already mooted, namely, 
in what semblance or form the external material which we find in this 
mutually related world we have referred to as concrete reality* can be 
presented to us by art in a manner consistent with the Ideal of art. 


We will once more accept the triple division of our subject-matter, and 
examine a work of art from three distinct points of view. First, there is the 


material of externality accepted in the bare abstractness of its forms, such as 
space, figure, time, colour, which we must consider relatively to the artistic 
form most adapted to it. 

Secondly, we must consider externality in its full and actualized 
concreteness, as above explained, a mode of reality which imperatively 
requires in a work of art that it should be in close affiliation with the 
subjective content of the spiritual life of man immediately related to it. 

Thirdly, our consideration will be directed to the important fact that a 
work of art is created for the delight of human perceptions, for a public in 
short, which justly claims that the objects of art should bring home to it the 
interests of its spiritual life, its real beliefs, emotions, and ideas, so that it 
may enter with a genuine response into their artistic presentation. 

1. THE CONDITION OF EXTERNALITY IN ITS SIMPLE 
ABSTRACTNESS 

The Ideal in passing out of the bare image of its essential form into 
external or determinate existence secures for itself a reality which presents 
two distinct aspects. From one point of view we see that a work of art 
discloses necessarily in the content of the Ideal the concrete semblance of 
reality, that is to say it presents that content as a definite situation or 
particular circumstance, action, event or character, and presents it moreover 
in the mode of external existence. From another it is equally obvious that art 
makes some specific and sensuous material the vehicle of the particular 
content in its entirety of all that we have above summarized; it creates in 
short a new world sensible to eye and ear, the world of art. Under both these 
aspects we may further observe that art penetrates to the remotest limits of 
externality which are compatible with its form as the self-including unity of 
the Ideal and conformable to its appearance as a concrete whole permeated 
with the energy of spirit*@. A work of art moreover itself may, as an object 
qualified by externality, be viewed in two distinct ways. We may regard it 


simply as an external thing, and as such only conformable to a unity that is 
external in the sense external objects are such. In considering it from this 
latter point of view we have once more to consider that relation of 
externality which we found it necessary to discuss in our examination of the 
beauty of Nature. And for this reason we shall again have to make use of 
those specific determinants which we previously discussed, and even then 
primarily in their connection with art. The modes under which external 
form was in the previous section exhaustively considered were then treated 
in a twofold way. First we analysed such conceptions as uniformity, 
symmetry, and conformity to rule; we then examined unity itself regarded 
as the simplicity and purity of the sensuous material, which art makes use of 
as the external medium for the existence of her expositions. 

(a) We will start our inquiry by examining the position in which we now 
find ourselves relatively to such conceptions as uniformity and symmetry. It 
is obvious that these, expressing as they do the entirely lifeless unity of the 
geometrical logic, can by no means exhaust the nature of a work of art even 
when entirely regarded as an external object. Such determinations are only 
exhaustive in their relation to what is in itself lifeless, such as time and the 
configuration of space. Confined in this way though they be to the barest 
forms of externality, they are then true witnesses both to the power and 
substance of reason. And consequently we find they assert themselves in a 
twofold manner even in art. In the first of these, it is this very quality of 
their abstractness which operates by way of contrast to the living pulse of 
art, which is forced even in the confines of its sensuous material to raise 
itself over and beyond mere symmetry into the freedom of the Ideal. In this 
process of liberation which may be exemplified in the melodies of the art of 
music we do not, however, find that the conformity to rule disappears 
altogether, it is merely made subservient as a foundation. In the second, this 
principle of measure and rule in its application to the indefinite and 


unlimited is the one and only qualifying principle which certain arts can 
accept owing to the nature of the media which those arts make use of. In 
such cases uniformity is itself and alone raised to the ideal significance of 
the art. The principal example of an art of this type is that of architecture; 
and the reason of this is that a work of art which is wholly architectonic is 
directed to the one object of reconstituting, by means of an artistic form, 
that which is essentially the external and inorganic environment of spirit. In 
this art, consequently, all that is rectilinear, right-angled, circular, or 
presents uniformity of pillars, windows, arches, piers, vaults, and so forth is 
the dominant principle of unity. 

The artistic structure of architecture is not erected entirely as an object in 
itself, but rather as an external frame, embellishment and local habitation 
for something else which it subserves. A building is not complete until it 
has received the statue of the god or the society of human beings who make 
their dwelling therein. An artistic work of this kind should not therefore 
receive all or indeed the main attention. Holding this in our minds, it will 
appear obviously to the purpose that uniformity and symmetry should be 
here the prevailing characteristic of the structure; the mind passes over very 
readily one that is throughout uniform, and will not trouble itself about it for 
any length of time. Of course, we cannot here discuss the symbolical 
significance, which, in addition to that above examined, may attach to 
architectural form in its immediate relation to the spiritual content it 
envelops and emphasizes with a positive localization. The same principle 
applies to the art of making gardens, which we may define as a specific 
mode of architecture, in so far at least as an artistic conformation is imposed 
on external Nature. In the garden no less than in the building man himself 
is the main object. There are two distinct types in this art of garden- 
construction. The one adopts as its main principle uniformity and 
symmetry; the other those of variety and irregularity. As an artistic product 


the former is to be preferred. Labyrinths, however numerous and intricate, 
garden-beds in endless alternation of spiral lines, bridges over water usually 
stagnant, with every conceivable surprise that gothic church, temples, 
Chinese pagodas, hermitages, urns, summer-houses, mounds, statues may 
claim to afford us — one glance and only one glance at such things is 
sufficient, the vulgar and artificial pretensions of it all is too patent, and we 
do not seek for another. It is quite another matter when we cross any actual 
situation of real natural beauty, which has not at least been exploited 
expressly for our enjoyment*4, and by its own exceptional merit makes an 
irresistible appeal to our love of Nature and our sense of her beauty. A 
garden laid out with strict reference to the other extreme of regularity, 
makes no such attempts at surprises, but permits human beings to appear as 
the principal object in the external framework of natural beauty*@. And this 
is really what a garden should be. Again in the art of painting the principle 
of uniformity and symmetry is clearly visible in the co-ordination of the 
whole, the grouping of the figures, their place and pose in the composition. 
But inasmuch as in painting the animation of life can assert itself through 
objects in a far profounder degree than is possible in architecture we find 
that it presents much less scope for the purely formal unity of the 
symmetrical, and the rule of uniformity in all its severity is for the most part 
to be traced only as the fundamental principle of composition in the earliest 
phases of art, making way in its more advanced forms to the freer line, 
which is associated in our minds with organic form rather than such we 
meet with in the pyramid and similar geometrical shapes. Conformity to 
rule and symmetry are further important factors in the composition of music 
and poetry. Owing to the incident of duration in the length of tones we find 
in these arts an aspect of what is intrinsically a purely external relation, 
which is incompatible with any other more concrete mode of presentation. 
If we take the spatial condition it is obvious that here everything which lies 


in juxtaposition can be seen at a glance. It is otherwise with that which 
occurs in Time. Here we have merely a succession of moments, every one 
of which takes the place of another, and in this vanishing procession they 
flow on for ever. And it is precisely this indeterminacy which it is the 
function of musical time or beat to inform by adding thereto a real 
definition capable of uniform repetition. In this way the indefinite 
progression is subordinated to a rational principle. In musical time we have 
a power which exerts such a fascination upon us, that, so far from being 
able to treat it with indifference, we not unfrequently find ourselves beating 
time quite unconsciously with it while listening. This constant recurrence of 
equal lengths of time according to a definite measure has nothing to do with 
tones and their duration as we find them in Nature. Tone simply as musical 
sound and time abstractly regarded, are both of them equally indifferent to 
such uniform divisions and repetitions. Musical time is consequently 
something wholly created by the human mind; and indeed there is more 
than a suggestion of this in the fact that in listening to musical time we are 
at once impressed with the conviction, that we have, in this control of time 
according to fixed rule, nothing less than a real reflection of our spiritual 
nature, or rather that of the fundamental truth of self-identity, an illustration 
absolutely precise of the way in which the subject of consciousness applies 
this very principle of uniformity, unity with itself, that is to say, in constant 
recurrence, throughout all the variety and most intricate multiplicity of 
experience. And it is for this reason that the beat of musical time meets with 
such a startling response in the very depths of our being, gripping hold, as it 
does, of that self-identity, which is the fundamental abstract principle of our 
inmost life. Considered in this relation it is not; the spiritual content, not the 
concrete soul of our emotions, any more than it is the musical tone as tone, 
which appeals to us so intimately; it is simply the formal unity which the 
unity of consciousness transfers to the temporal process, and which is thus 


re-echoed back to our conscious life. And the same remarks apply to the 
measure and rhyme of poetry. The sensuous medium is here, too, in the 
same way carried out of the sphere of that which is external to ourselves, 
and at once asserts there the presence of something over and above that 
which is expressed by our ordinary consciousness, which in its general use 
treats the time-divisions of tones with indifference or caprice. 

A uniformity of similar character, 1f not so consistently defined, may be 
traced still further, and is involved in the living content of poetry itself, 
although the relation here is quite an external one. By this we mean that in 
an epic poem or a drama, both of which have their particular subdivisions, 
cantos, or acts, whatever may be the specific term applicable, there is an 
approximate principle of equality apparent in the division of subject-matter. 
And the same characteristic is generally true in the grouping of the subject 
in pictures, although such should not appear to be a necessary result of the 
nature of the subject-matter itself, nor create the impression that this 
uniform distribution is due to any controlling principle of first importance. 

Conformity to rule and symmetry, which are the abstract unity and 
definition of all that is essentially spatial and its configuration no less than 
of all which is external under temporal condition, are mainly the co- 
ordinating principles of quantity and size, as we have already noticed in our 
consideration of the beauty of Nature. All that which does not, in virtue of 
its own specific medium24, strictly form part of external extension, is 
consequently freed from the range of those principles which assert 
themselves exclusively in the relations of quantity, and are determined 
through relations of deeper significance, and the unity which co-ordinates 
them. It follows from this that the further art embraces subject-matter which 
is independent of the external condition, so much the less significant the 
principle of uniformity becomes, in the co-ordination of that art’s subject- 
matter and the more completely is it restricted to a subordinate position. 


It will be, perhaps, advisable here to close the above discussion of 
symmetry with a few general observations upon harmony. The relation of 
harmony is no longer one to mere quantity, but rather one to essential 
distinctions of quality, differences of tone, that 1s to say, which do not 
persist against each other in their native opposition, but as harmony or 
music have to be brought into concord. In music we find that the relation of 
the tonic to the mediant and dominant notes of the scale is no relation of 
bare quantity*4, but implies the presence of tones whose difference is 
essentially a qualitative difference; which, that is to say, combine naturally 
in a unity, rather than continue to assert their distinguishing timbre in all its 
glaring antithesis and contradiction. The true discord, on the contrary, 
requires its harmonic resolution. The same qualitative consistency is to be 
found in the harmony of colour, in reference to which it is likewise one of 
the requirements of art that it should neither manifest itself in a picture as a 
motley and haphazard juxtaposition of pigments, nor as a neutral surface 
whereon all fundamental distinction is dissolved?4, but as the artistic 
expression of a whole in which essential contrast is mediated through some 
principle of harmonious unity. Furthermore, we observe that harmony 
contains in itself a definite number of contrasted differences, which have 
naturally a particular significance of their own. Thus we find under the 
differentiation of colour a definite number known as the cardinal colours, 
which are primary derivatives of the fundamental notion of colour, and are 
not due to accidental composition. Harmony consists in bringing together a 
number of positive colours such as this classification implies, and uniting 
them in concordant unity. We must, that is to say, have in a picture not 
merely all the primary colours, yellow, blue, green, and red present, but also 
a harmonious scheme under which they are related; and the old masters 
have, without direct consciousness of the principle involved, paid express 
attention to this completeness of effect and arrived at artistic results which 


flowed out of it. And furthermore, for the very reason that we find in 
harmony the beginnings of a release from the bare condition of externality it 
is duly qualified to absorb and express a spiritual content of wider 
significance. We may mark an illustration of this in the way the old masters 
distinguished between the drapery of their principal figures and of those of 
less importance, painting that of the former in elementary colours of 
absolute purity, but only conceding to that of the rest compound varieties. 
The mantle of the Virgin Mary is almost always blue; blue in its assuaging 
sense of tranquillity is accepted as the counterfeit of the repose and 
tenderness of the heart. It is only rarely that we find her in a drapery of 
emphatic red. 

(b) The second aspect of externality is the relation it occupies directly in 
the various material which art employs in the various media of its 
presentations. The unity here consists in the clear definition and 
homogeneousness of the material, which ought not to deviate in the 
direction of a vague characterization and mere confusion, or, speaking 
generally, give us the impression of dirtiness. This determinacy is also 
entirely dependent upon the spatial condition, that is to say, upon the purity 
of its delineation, the distinctness of its rectilinear and circular lines, and so 
on, no less than upon a consistent definition of Time such as we find in the 
accurate measure of the musical beat. It depends furthermore on the 
translucency both of specific tones and colours. In a good picture we shall 
find that there is nothing unclean or “dirty”*“ in the colours employed, but 
everything is clear and asserts itself openly for what it is. The directness of 
its purity is, in fact, that which constitutes the lovely impression of colour 
upon our sense; and those colours which are most direct in their simplicity, 
such as a yellow which has no dash of green in it, or a red that is wholly 
independent of blue or yellow, produce the most emphatic effect. On the 
other hand, it is obviously more difficult to maintain a harmony of the 


whole when colours are thus contrasted in all their pristine simplicity. Yet in 
despite of this these essentially simple colours form the foundation of every 
true colour scheme, and although it may be impossible to dispense with a 
considerable use of their compounds, even these should not be allowed to 
appear in one dead and dull interfusion, but with their simple and luminous 
derivations shining through them?; otherwise instead of the clear lambency 
of colour we shall get nothing but a muddy residuum. We shall find that the 
same thing is necessary in the timbre of musical tone. In the case of strings 
whether of metal or catgut it is the vibration of the material, and, moreover, 
of a material of definite tension and length, which educes the musical note. 
If the tension is insufficient, or the length of the string which is struck is not 
the right one, the tone inevitably loses its clearness of definition, rings false, 
as we Say, owing to the interfusion with it of other tones*“. We have the 
same kind of result when a purely mechanical fretting or scraping is 
suffered to interfere with the purity of the vibratory motion, and so to render 
the emitted sound confused and harsh. In the same way, it is of the first 
importance to the art of singing that the human voice should be produced 
from throat and chest freely and with purest intonation; the voice should be 
heard without the least indication of its organic instrument, or, as in the case 
of hoarseness, with an obstructive accompaniment the singer fails to 
repress. We may conclude, then, that this translucency and purity, free from 
all admixture with anything foreign to it, and consistent throughout in its 
clearness, is that which creates the beauty of tone as immediately 
apprehended by our senses, and which distinguishes it from every kind of 
mere noise. And we may add further it is this which in human speech 
conspicuously applies to the articulation of the vowels. A language which 
enunciates the five vowels with distinction and purity, as is strongly the 
case in the Italian, is essentially musical and adapted to song. The 
diphthongs, on the contrary, always produce a confused tone. In literature 


little attention is paid to the direct reproduction of folk-dialects; we find 
them rather reduced to the simplest form of expression. In actual speech, 
however, this clearness of intonation only too often entirely disappears, so 
that we find, and markedly so in the case of dialects such as the South 
German, Swabian, and Swiss, men actually speak with an articulation of 
sound it is quite impossible to write down. We do not regard this, however, 
to be necessarily a defect in human speech, but rather a reflection of the 
rawness of the common folk. And here we must close our observations 
upon that external aspect of art, which, from the fact that it is external, and 
nothing more, is only capable of receiving an external and abstract unity. 

Now according to its more comprehensive definition it is the concrete 
individuality of the Ideal impregnated with reason, which takes to itself 
externality as the form of its embodiment, and, moreover, in such a way that 
the external semblance, which is thus the medium of its expression, is 
throughout suffused with the mind inherent in this concrete individual form. 
In consequence of this such modes of relation as uniformity, symmetry, and 
harmony, or, in other words, the more simple determinations of the 
sensuous material are no longer adequate. This defect naturally extends our 
inquiry to that second aspect of the external determination of the Ideal 
already stated. 


2. THE COALESCENCE OF THE CONCRETE IDEAL WITH ITS 
EXTERNAL REALITY 

The fundamental truth which we shall endeavour to substantiate before 
everything in the matter which now immediately engages our attention is 
this, that man is under an obligation to make himself at peace and at home 
in the environment of the world; or, to put it rather differently, his 
individuality must live itself into Nature and all the conditions of that 
external world, and by doing so assert its freedom visibly. And, moreover, 


this must take place in such a way that these two related factors, that is, on 
the one side, the entirety of his inward life and the character it possesses or 
displays in all conditions or actions whatsoever, and, on the other, that 
objective entirety of external existence which confronts him, must wholly 
lose the appearance of two worlds which are either indifferent to or not 
homogeneous with? each other, and forthwith proclaim themselves as 
harmoniously related and identical in substance. This externally objective 
world must, in so far as it is the reality of the Ideal, surrender the semblance 
of its own objective self-subsistency and stubbornness, in order that its 
fundamental unity with that to which it supplies the external and particular 
embodiment may be exhibited in truth. 

To establish this unity with more conclusiveness we propose now to 
examine our subject under three different heads of discussion. 

First, we may investigate the same from the point of view that this unity 
which binds the two factors already defined is merely a bond which 
possesses no positive reality**, but is merely a mysterious and secret 
connection both in its origin and appearance, by virtue of which our 
humanity is looped together with its environment. 

Secondly, however, as a deduction from the fact that it is the concrete 
spiritual life of man and the individuality which pertains to it which 
constitutes the point of departure, or rather the essential content of the Ideal, 
we shall further examine this association, as in truth the creation of human 
activity itself and only possible as such a creation. 

Finally, we shall prove that this unified world created by the human 
Spirit is itself a complete entirety, which, in the determinate form of its 
existence, is objectively valid, and in essential relation with which every 
unit of our common humanity who is actively engaged with the vital 


concerns of art must infallibly remain. 


In opening our discussion of the position we proposed first we would at 
once point out an important conclusion involved in it. We have here posited 
that the environment of the Ideal is not directly due to human activity, it can 
therefore only be regarded in this first step of our inquiry as something 
external to man, that is to say Nature. How, then, is this something outside 
man to be exhibited in the ideal work of art? We will discuss this at least in 
its more general terms, and here, too, draw attention to three aspects of 
importance. 

(a) In the first place external Nature, so far as the reproduction of its 
external form is concerned, is in every respect a reality which is embodied 
in some definite shape. If our representation is in every respect to satisfy 
really all that is implied in this condition it must be the exact counterpart of 
the phenomenal truth of Nature. We have, however, already drawn attention 
to material points of difference between the truth of Nature and its 
reproduction by art which cannot be disregarded. We may, however, 
observe that it is an almost universal characteristic of the great masters that 
they are conspicuously true in their delineation and elaboration of the broad 
facts of Nature. And this is not so much due to a love of imitation as it is 
due to the fact that Nature is not merely in a general way the objective facts 
of a heaven and an Earth with humanity suspended, as it were, in a vacuo 
between them; but rather that the emotional life and activity of man can 
only be rightly conceived as alive and operative in a given place with all its 
associations of streams, rivers, hills, mountains, plains, dales, and forests. 
Take the case, for example, of Homer, who is not at all a poet of the 
picturesque in natural scenery as we now understand it; we _ shall, 
nevertheless, find even in him the descriptions and indications he gives us 
of actual places or natural features such as the rivers Scamander or Simois, 
the coast and bays of the sea and so forth correspond with such truth to 
Nature that geographical investigators only quite recently have been able to 


map out the locality to which he refers in entire accordance with his 
descriptions. The ballad-singers of the Middle Ages present a sordid*® 
contrast to him in this respect, no less than in their power of depicting 
character; the effect of their productions either way is bald, jeyune and 
nebulous. Even in the case of the Meistersingers, though they versify old 
biblical stories which they locate in Jerusalem and elsewhere, it is little 
more than the bare names which we get. In the Book of heroes” the effect 
is precisely similar. Otnith rides through the pine-forest, fights with the 
dragon, but it is no world of men or distinct locality we can recognize, and 
our imagination is consequently in this respect left without any support. 
Even in the Nibelungenlied there is no real increase of local interest. It is 
true the names of Worms, the Rhine, and the Danube are mentioned; but 
practically all further detail is omitted and the result is as barren as before. 
And yet it is clearly through this very clearness of definition that our 
narration becomes individual and real; without this it is a mere abstraction 
which directly gives the lie to the concrete reality it proposes to present. 

(£) In addition to these fundamental requirements of clear definition and 
correspondence with the natural facts a certain elaboration of detail will 
frequently much assist us in presenting the external aspects of a picture 
which our perception or imagination can readily seize. Unquestionably, 
owing to the nature of the particular medium in which the several arts 
express themselves, there will be a marked difference of range to which, in 
any particular case, this process may be carried. If we take the art of 
sculpture, for example, we shall find that the repose and universality, which 
are the fundamental features of its characterization, are less consistent with 
this elaboration of external detail than is the case in some other arts. 
Externality is here neither defined as a particular place nor a particular 
environment, but is entirely concentrated upon such details as drapery, 
arrangement of hair, dress, weapons of war, mode of seat and the like. Nay 


more, the actual definition of many figures in antique sculpture is only 
obtained through an entirely conventional arrangement of drapery or hair, or 
other distinguishing accessories. This is not, however, the place to discuss 
further the significance of the conventional. It 1s obviously outside the 
sphere of natural fact and rather related to the contingent; or, to put the 
matter in this particular case more fully, it is the means through which we 
arrive at that which is more universal and persistent in our final artistic 
effect. 

As a reverse case to that of sculpture the subject-matter of lyrical poetry 
is pre-eminently man’s emotional life; for this reason it is not so necessary 
in this type of poetry to lay stress on the detail of actual facts even when 
reference is made to the external world. It is, on the other hand, part of the 
function of epic poetry to state events as actual facts, to be precise as to the 
place where actions occurred and in what manner they were performed; 
and, in short, of all types of poetry it is the one to which the widest latitude 
and the closest accuracy of local detail is most essential. And, furthermore, 
if we contrast all the arts together in this respect we shall find that not one 
of them is, by virtue of its medium*, so exclusively occupied with the 
detail of external Nature as that of painting. At the same time we must add a 
word that applies equally to all of them. Whatever the definition of Nature 
may be, it never ought to give the erroneous impression of Nature’s prose 
reality, that is to say, as the immediate imitation of such; nor should that 
fulness of detail, which is devoted to the spiritual aspect of individual life 
and its events, be carried by enthusiasm out of the due relation of its 
importance to the whole. And generally we may affirm of both that such 
exclusive definition ought not to be all that is anywhere presented, 
inasmuch as everywhere in a work of art that which is a natural fact should 


only receive its artistic embodiment in close relation to man’s spiritual life. 


(vy) We have here struck the very note we wish particularly to emphasize. 
We have already remarked that there are two essential conditions to any 
effective presentation of a real personality; we must have before us both the 
reflection of the man’s inner life and the natural environment which 
surrounds him. And in order that this external surrounding appear as one 
that is truly his own an essential bond of relation must be established 
between him and it, one which to a greater or less degree is part of his own 
spiritual substance, where we may, doubtless, cross many traces of 
contingent matter and yet find the spiritual bed of this nexus still 
maintained. Throughout the entire spiritual apparatus of the heroes of Epic 
poetry, for example, their mode of life, that 1s, opinions, emotions, and all 
that they do we ought to be able to recognize a subtle homogeneousness, a 
harmonious en rapport, which fuses the two aspects of such a life into one 
concordant whole. The Arab is thus united with Nature, and, indeed, apart 
from his sky, his stars, his torrid deserts, his tents, his camels, and his horses 
is unintelligible. He is only truly himself and at home under such 
conditions. In the same way the heroes of Ossian possess in the highest 
degree an intense inward life; but in their very gloominess and melancholy 
they appear as the genuine growth of their hills of heather, whose thistles 
are swept by the wind, of their rain-clouds, mists, mountains, and dark 
caves. The physiognomy of the conditions under which they live reveals to 
us as nothing else can the secret of that inner life of emotion which is lived 
through with all its sadness, mourning, its pains, its battles, and its mist-like 
apparitions in such a natural setting; they are, in short, entirely at home in it 
and in it alone. 

Such considerations supply us with ample ground for the statement we 
let fall previously unsupported that the subject-matter of history offers 
unrivalled opportunities for perfecting this intimate relation between the 
two aspects of human life we have been discussing, and enabling, us to 


carry the same directly into the minutest particulars. Very rarely, indeed, are 
we likely to find that the imagination can simply through its own initiative 
create such a harmony, although we ought to feel its presence throughout, 
however little 1t may, in fact, have produced of the raw material it combines 
into artistic completeness. No doubt there is a common tendency to rate 
what we fancy is the free creation of imaginative genius above the effort of 
assimilating in artistic form a material which is borrowed; but it is for all 
that quite impossible that the imagination should alone create that 
harmonious entente, the unity of the Ideal requires in the consistent and 
defined form which lies before us in actual existence, where national traits, 
to cite the examples above, are the veritable growth of such a harmony. 

And here we close our consideration of the principle accordant with 
which we have rendered more clear that aspect of the unity of the inner life 
with its natural environment which we posited as secret or potential, not at 
any rate directly due to human activity. 

(b) The second phase of this harmonious relation may be explained more 
positively, being expressly due to man’s own activity and his adaptation of 
means to ends. For man adapts external objects to his own uses and, by 
means of the satisfaction which his work supplies, places himself in a 
harmonious relation to them. In contrast therefore to our first indefinite’, 
and, in fact, entirely general type of harmonious association the present one 
is directly concerned with what is particular, as exemplified in the particular 
needs of man and their satisfaction by his converting to his use such natural 
objects as he may require. The range of his wants and the consequent 
impulse of their satisfaction is of a practically unlimited variety; yet it is 
nothing in comparison with the variety of Nature herself. Simplification is 
therefore inseparable from the task whereby, our humanity imposes on the 
facts of Nature its own vital purposes, and interpenetrates the external world 


with its own volitions. In this way man’s environment is humanized; he 


proves by his own acts that it is capable of satisfying his nature and is 
unable to preserve any predominant independence over against him. Here at 
last, by virtue, that is, of his own productive exertions, we find him no 
longer in a merely general sense of the term, but actually in every detail of 
his particular surroundings a real centre of his own substance and at home. 
The fundamental conception which it is most important to emphasize as 
that which affects art throughout in its relation to all we have above 
considered may be thus stated. If we look closely at the relative position 
man occupies in all the infinite variety of his material wants, desires, and 
aims, we shall find that it is not one merely of general significance, but one 
of actual dependence. The absence of freedom implied in this relative 
position is antagonistic to the Ideal; and in order that man may become a 
suitable object for art, he must have already released himself from the 
travail of this enforced condition, and thrown off the chains of his 
dependence. Moreover, this act of mutual accommodation, when we trace it 
to its origin, may strike us in one of two different ways. Either he may 
conclude that Nature in all friendliness on her own part supplies man with 
what he needs, and so far from throwing obstacles in the path of his 
interests and objects, rather freely gives them him as one who meets him 
half way wherever he goes. Or, on the contrary, we shall not fail to observe 
that our humanity has wants and desires, whose immediate satisfaction 
Nature is quite unable to secure. In cases that fall under the second type it is 
obvious that man can only work out the self-satisfaction vital to him 
through his own energies; he must take possession of that which Nature 
possesses, set to rights the defects which appear, modify their form, 
removing all that stands in his way with adroitness; and, in short, convert 
Nature’s raw material into means through which he will be able to attain all 
that he proposes. The relation in which the unity between man and his 


environment will be most conspicuous must be sought for in an example, 


where there is already a real contact between them, where, that is to say, 
human ability is on such good terms with the amenability of Nature that all 
the severity of a conflict between them as unreconciled forces disappears, 
and we have forthwith the completed symphony under our eyes. 

For the reasons, then, already advanced the ideal province of art must be 
held secure from the bare necessities of life. Property and the favour of 
circumstances, in so far as they supply a condition, under which poverty 
and labour vanish not merely for this or that hour, but for the most part 
altogether, are for this reason, we will not say incompatible with art, but 
rather in full concurrence with the Ideal. Yet it would only betray a real lack 
of comprehension=®, if in cases where the conditions of our art compelled 
us to consider the facts of life in all their multifold variety, we nevertheless 
omitted from our composition all reference to the relation in which human 
life is placed to these very natural constraints. It is true enough that such are 
purely finite conditions; but art is not therefore able to dispense with them. 
They must not, in fact, even be treated by her as something merely bad. It is 
rather her function to reconcile them with the Real in her embracing unity. 
And indeed the finest actions and opinions which she reflects on her mirror, 
if we consider the particular form of the determination and content alone*®, 
are necessarily limited and consequently finite. That I find it necessary to 
provide myself with nourishment, food and drink, a house to live in, and 
clothing to wear, seats to sit upon, and everything else incidental to 
domestic life is no doubt an inevitable concomitant of the fact that I live in 
the world; but the life that only I myself experience within me permeates, 
this external aspect of my life so completely, that men are fain to clothe and 
arm the very gods themselves, and to picture them under conditions 
inseparable from a variety of things they seek to possess, and find their 
satisfaction in obtaining. In short, for art to be possible, this satisfaction of 
the necessities of life must be assured to us. Or to take an example where 


this is not so, there is that of adventurous knights who only secure their 
immunity from external hardship through the continued success of their 
enterprise, which is therefore itself but a contingency, in much the same 
way as the prosperity of savages is contingent upon the amenities of Nature. 
The conditions in both cases are not favourable to Art. Her true Ideal is not 
merely to be found where our humanity is barely lifted above the most 
rigorous condition of dependence upon the smiles or frowns of Nature, but 
is most of all at home in that superfluity which suffers it in conjunction with 
Nature’s bounty to expatiate with freedom no less than delight. 

The above remarks are obviously of very general application. Two 
considerations, however, of a somewhat more restricted interest may be 
deduced from them. 

(a) The first of these relates to the kind of use to which mankind put the 
objects of Nature in seeking for a satisfaction which is wholly aesthetic, or 
due to some habit of the mind. Everything in the nature of ornament and 
finery, or, in general terms, everything that men convert to their use for the 
sake of mere show comes under this head. And the point to which we draw 
attention is this, that when we find men thus decorating themselves no less 
than their immediate surroundings, we ought not so much to conclude that 
all that they thus collect together from Nature’s most costly and beautiful 
storehouse, whatever may most attract their eyes in the same — whether it 
be gold, precious stones, pearls, ivory, or precious raiment — that all this 
unrivalled rarity and brilliancy, in short, is that which for its own sake, and 
primarily as a product of Nature, interests them: rather their interest in it all 
is essentially personal as a thing suitable for the houses they live in, or for 
that which they most love and honour, whether it be their rulers, their 
temples, or their gods. A man selects in this way that which already appears 
to him as externally beautiful, pure translucent colour, glitter of metals, 
fragrant woods, marble, and all the rest. Poetry, and particularly Oriental 


poetry, makes a willing use of such wealth, a fact we may even illustrate 
from such a poem as the Nibelungenlied: and generally it is true enough 
that Art in such matters is not merely content with a general description of 
the beauty or value of such fine things; but, where the artistic form and the 
occasion allows, will describe such works in all the detail of their 
workmanship with as royal a bounty as the works themselves. There was no 
stint of either gold or ivory on the statue of Pallas at Athens, or that of Zeus 
at Olympia; and the temples of the ancient gods, the churches of 
Christendom, the pictures of saints, and the palaces of kings, are notable 
illustrations among all nations that possess any of them, to what kind of 
service splendour and brilliant show may be devoted; thus have nations in 
every age delighted in seeing upon their gods the visible presence of their 
own wealth, precisely as they have found delight in the splendour of their 
princes as a glory they still possessed, though ravished from themselves. 

We all know, of course, that type of moralist who is only too ready to 
disturb the vision of such an enjoyment. We shall, no doubt, be reminded 
how many poor Athenians the aegis of Pallas could have supplied with a 
hearty meal, or how many slaves could have thus been liberated; and, 
doubtless, we must admit that in the case of the ancient world, no less than 
in days more near to our own wealth, all that has been lavished on temple, 
cloister, or cathedral, or other objects of public utility, has been expended 
under social conditions of the direst need to many. Nay, we may carry such 
melancholy reflections yet further, and find in them a condemnation not 
merely of particular works of art, but of Art herself and all that she gives us. 
What sums of money are involved in the building by the State of an 
Academy of Arts, or the purchase of ancient and modern works of art, and 
the appropriate embellishment of public galleries, theatres, and museums! 
But whatever the effect of such reflections may be upon us, whether ethical 
or otherwise, such is, after all, only due to the fact that we are once more 


reminded of those very constraints and hardships whose removal is a vital 
condition of the appearance of Fine Art. The appropriation of a unique 
sphere in its life for the exposition of its artistic treasures, which stands safe 
above the stress of that reality to which it contributes so largely, can 
therefore only redound to the glory and supreme honour of any people. 

(f) But, further, mankind is not merely interested in the adornment of 
individuals and the environment of their life, but is actively employed in 
adapting the objects of Nature to its practical needs and purposes. It is on 
this plane that we come into contact for the first time with all the labour and 
struggle which the dependence of our humanity upon the prose of its finite 
life implies. And the question inevitably arises, how far all that is involved 
in this practical effort is suitable to artistic presentation. 

(aa) In attempting some answer to this problem, we would draw 
attention to the historical fact that the earliest way in which Art attempted to 
banish all the prose reality of human life was the conception of the well- 
known golden age or, if we care to call it so, the idyllic state. In this we 
have Nature depicted as satisfying man’s every want with no trouble to 
himself: while he, for his part, enjoys in a state of innocence all that mead, 
wood, flocks, garden, shelter, and so forth, can supply him with 
nourishment, dwelling, and all other comforts incidental to such a life. Of 
the passions of ambition or avarice, indeed of every impulse that may 
appear to run counter to the nobility of man’s spiritual nature, we hear no 
word at all. At first blush, no doubt, a state of this description may strike us 
more or less as ideal, and certain types of art, limited in their range, may 
find definite satisfaction in presenting us with a picture of it. But we have 
only to penetrate further below the surface and we shall quickly have 
enough of such a vision. The writings of Gessner are little read nowadays, 
and when we do read them we find in such little satisfaction. The truth 1s 
that a restricted state of life, such as the above described, presupposes a 


very elementary stage in human development. Manhood which has attained 
to any real fulness of spiritual stature is moved by impulses of loftier range, 
and is not likely to be satisfied with the life which clings closest to Nature 
and its immediate products. In such idyllic poverty of soul no man ought to 
live, but rather to accept his birthright of toil: that which his spiritual 
impulse urges him forward to, that he must secure through his own activity. 
Once regard the matter in this way and these very physical wants of man 
will be found to bring into being a wide and diverse range of activities, 
implanting in him the conscious sense of his own powers, from the heart of 
which the profounder interests and forces of his life can slowly unravel 
themselves. But, at the same time, it is necessary that here, too, the 
harmonious relation between the outward and inner life should be 
maintained as the fundamental principle of artistic presentation. Few things 
are more offensive to our aesthetic taste than to find in a work of art the 
severity of some physical disaster portrayed through every detail of horror. 
Dante flashes on us the starvation of Ugolino in a few trenchant strokes. 
When a Gerstenberg, in his tragedy of Ugolino, wrings out every detail of 
the catastrophe to the last drop, telling us precisely how first Ugolino’s two 
sons, and after them their father, were done to death by starvation, we feel 
at once that the subject, as thus handled, is entirely at variance with the 
principles of fine art. 

(BB) We shall, however, find that the condition of life which offers the 
strongest contrast to that we have described as the idyllic state, we will call 
it the generally civilized life**“, presents, though on other grounds, 
difficulties to an ideal exposition which are equally serious. In a Culture- 
State the complexus of social wants and labour, of interests and all that may 
go to satisfying the same, is throughout and in all its comprehensiveness 
completely evolved. Every individual here is immersed in an infinite 


network of relations with other units of the whole, and with so much loss to 


his complete independence. What he himself requires for himself is either 
nothing at all, or only, in a quite insignificant fraction of it, the result of his 
own labour: add to this the tendency of all a man’s normal activities is to 
become more and more mechanical. We find, too, at the heart of this 
industrial development and the interchange of employment and rejection of 
human labour which it implies, on the one hand the most ruthless conditions 
of poverty, and on the other a class which, raised as it is above the bare 
necessities of existence, stands out in relief as wealthy, entirely released 
from all toil for the sake of a subsistence, able at any rate to devote 
individual attention to the finer interests of life and its pathetic contrasts. No 
doubt the possession of such a superfluity may create an impression as 
though for the favoured few the constant recurrence of a position of 
dependence had passed away, and a man is just so much the more released 
from the accidents incidental to property because his hands are at length 
free from the grime which soils them in securing it. But such a consolatory 
reflection will never make a man thoroughly at home in all that immediately 
surrounds him in the real sense that such is the garland of his own labour. 
For he is the centre of that to the upraising of which he has not himself been 
instrumental; it has come there out of that provision store which was 
already full without him, which quite other persons and for the most part in 
a quite mechanical and, therefore, formal way have provided, and to which 
he is only introduced after a long series of effort and struggle wholly 
strange to himself. 

(yy) We are consequently led to the conclusion that it is rather a third 
type of human society, a society which we may place halfway between the 
idyllic golden age and the burgher State in its fully developed industrial 
form, which is most fitted to be the subject matter of ideal art. We have 
already analysed this state of society in another connection under the 
description of the heroic and pre-eminently ideal world-condition. The 


heroic age is no longer restricted to that idyllic garden of spiritual 
attenuation, but includes within its borders passions and aims of deeper 
moment; and yet withal that which in the circle of the individual life 
touches closest the satisfaction of each man’s immediate wants is still the 
entire product of his own activity. 

Moreover, the means of nourishment such as honey, milk, and wine are 
less complex and consequently lend themselves more readily to ideal 
treatment**. A diet which includes coffee, brandy, and such like luxuries is 
associated in our minds with countless industries which are necessary to 
their preparation. Our heroes, on the contrary, kill and roast their own food, 
break in their own chargers, are the makers to a considerable extent of all 
their household gods; ploughs, armour for defence, shields, coats of mail, 
swords, spears, all are either the work of the possessor, or are made directly 
under his supervision. In a condition of life of this kind a man necessarily 
feels that in all the things he makes use of, and in all that encircles him, he 
is in touch with something produced by himself; that in contact with 
external objects he is in contact with his own substance rather than with 
objects which emanate from a world strange to himself and outside that in 
which he is himself master. It is, of course, assumed that all the energy he 
expends upon working up the material into forms adapted for his use is not 
so much troublesome labour, but a work which, through the satisfaction it 
brings him, falls easy from his shoulders, a work, in short, which he can 
carry over every obstacle to success. 

We find a society of this type in Homer. Agamemnon’s sceptre is a 
family staff which his ancestor himself shaped from the block and left as an 
heirloom to his descendants. Odysseus put together with his own hands the 
mighty bed he shared with Penelope; and if the famous weapons of Achilles 
are no work of his own we only find the various and interfused array of his 
own activities abated that a god, Hephaestus himself, may provide them at 


the request of his mother Thetis. In a word, we meet everywhere the 
youthful delight in novel discovery, the freshness of personal possession, 
the victorious sense of enjoyment. Everything is in its place and at home, in 
everything a man discovers the energy of his own sinew, the adroitness of 
his own hand, the cunning of his own spirit, or somewhat that follows from 
his own courage and bravery. In this way, and by this alone, the instruments 
which satisfy our human sense are not as yet relegated to a merely external 
relation, but men have before them the living process of the instruments 
themselves, the vital consciousness of the human worth they attach to them; 
and they find it there inasmuch as for them they are not mere lifeless things 
or things which habit has made lifeless, but creations impregnated with their 
own energies. And for the same reason we find here an idyllic condition of 
things, it is true, but not in that restricted sense of the term that the Earth 
and her streams, seas, forests, and cattle supply to mankind their sustaining 
substance, while man himself is only visible to us as a passive creature 
limited by the active powers which support him and their enjoyment. Rather 
we already see within this morning-time of human life deep interests at 
work, in relation to which the great world itself is but a subordinate realm, 
the ground and the instrument for bringing into being the higher aims which 
are present, as a ground and environment, however, over which that 
harmonious concord, yet withal independence, of both sides of our human 
world prevails; and which does prevail in the sight of all for this reason that 
everything there exists as the product and for the use of human life, is at the 
same time the creation and enjoyment of the man who creates and enjoys its 
use, 

To apply such a mode of artistic presentation to material borrowed from 
more recent times, whose completed culture offers the strongest contrast to 
the heroic age above-mentioned, is always beset with extreme difficulty and 
liable to failure. Yet for all that Goethe in his “Hermann and Dorothea” has 


furnished us in this respect with an admirable masterpiece. Here an attempt 
will only be made to elucidate a few significant points by contrasting the 
same with a composition of similar type. Voss, in his famous romance 
“Louise,” had depicted on much the same idyllic lines our human life and 
activity in a quiet circle of narrow range, if also marked with independent 
characteristics of its own. The country parson, the tobacco-pipe, the 
dressing-gown, the garden-bench, and finally our coffee-pot, have all of 
them here important parts to play. Coffee and sugar are, however, products, 
which are really here out of place; they belong to an entirely different 
world?” throughout associated with all the varied ramifications of 
commercial and textile industries. This circle of country life is consequently 
not self-inclusive. In the beautiful picture of “Hermann and Dorothea” we 
are, on the contrary, under no necessity to demand such a consistency. As 
we already have pointed out in another connection, we find interwoven with 
the main threads of this poem, which is, no doubt, in its prevailing 
atmosphere entirely idyllic, the great political interests of the time, the 
struggles of the French Revolution, the defence of the Fatherland, asserted 
in a worthy way no less than with decision. The more limited scope of 
family life in a little country town is not so presented us as a whole which 
can even possibly remain in total ignorance of that mighty wave of the great 
world under stress of a real cataclysm of events, which is the view we are 
given of the pastor in the “Louise” of Voss. In Goethe’s poem we have, on 
the contrary, by means of the interfusion of these great world-movements, 
within which the idyllic characters and events are portrayed, the picture of a 
life with a typical character of its own set in the frame of a world of more 
significant content; and the apothecary, who is here presented as the out- 
and-out Philistine, and who merely lives within the more narrow borders of 
that country life’s surroundings, affected by that only, is excellently 
sketched for us with the good heart, but at the same time peevish isolation, 


which we find so natural. Add to this, in that which most closely touches 
the life of the characters thus portrayed, we find a particular emphasis laid 
on the fundamental aspect of this idyllic life as previously indicated in our 
former discussion of it. To mention one point only, we may observe that the 
host does not by any means drink coffee with his guests, the parson and the 
apothecary; on the contrary, to cite a line or two: 


Carefully brought in the mother the sparkling and glorious red-wine, 
Poured in the clear-cut glasses, with rimlets all polished of pewter, 
Brought in the green-coloured rummers, those goblets most fit for the 
Rhine-wine. 


They drink in the fresh air what has been grown at home, of the ‘83 
vintage, and withal in glasses that, as home-made, are just the right ones for 
Rhine-wine. A few lines further on our fancy is yet further kindled with the 
“streams of the Rhine river and its dearly-loved banks,” and we are even 
introduced to the vineyard of the host behind the house itself; and, in short, 
there is nothing to arrest our attention outside the typical circle of a self- 
contented life which of its own bounty provides for its wants. 

(c) In addition to both these types of human environment we must 
mention yet another in close association with which we all necessarily live. 
It is no other than the universally prevailing spiritual surroundings of our 
life whether they be religious, legal, or moral, the organization of the State, 
that is to say, the constitution of the government, the judicial institutions, 
the family, the institutions of both public and private life, and all other 
social relations. For the ideal character is not merely to be portrayed in its 
relation to all that satisfies material wants, but as itself a focus of spiritual 
interests. It is certainly true that all that is truly substantive, divine, and 
essentially necessary in all these relations is fundamentally an envisagement 
of one reality. In the objective world, however, the forms under which this 


reality is manifested are various, and they are, one and all, involved in that 
which is wholly contingent in particular examples, and the conventional 
usages which are only valid for definite periods of time and distinct nations. 
In this variety of form all the interests of men’s spiritual life receive an 
external embodiment of reality, with which every man is confronted in the 
customs, usages, and habits of society. Every man thereby, in addition to 
possessing a self-exclusive individuality of his own, becomes, in virtue of 
his association with such spiritual realities, even more a member of a whole 
cognate with and vital to himself than as a unit of that external world of 
Nature with which he is similarly conjoined. Speaking generally, we may 
attach to this spiritual association, of human life very much the same terms 
and significance we have already discussed in the foregoing sections; 
consequently we will for the present pass over the more detailed 
consideration of it, whose most important features will apply more strictly 
to another aspect of our inquiry, and will then be more appropriately 
discussed. 

3. THE EXTERNALITY OF THE IDEAL WORK OF ART IN ITS 
RELATION TO A PUBLIC 

It is therefore necessary that art, as the representation of the Ideal, must 
embody this Ideal in all the relations to external reality we have above 
described, and thereby associate the inward possessions of character with 
the objective world. A work of art, however much in form it may be a self- 
including and harmonious world by itself, exists none the less as such an 
object, both real and particular, not for itself but for such as behold and 
enjoy it, that is the Public. Actors, for example, in the representation they 
give us of a particular drama do not merely enter into converse with one 
another, but appeal directly to ourselves, their audience; and it is equally 
important that they make themselves intelligible under both these aspects. 
Every work of art is in fact a direct appeal to the intelligence of everyone 


who confronts it. Now it is indeed true that the real Ideal, as envisaged for 
us in the universal interests and passions of its gods and men, is so far 
intelligible to everyone as it gives us a view of its characters within some 
typical external world of customs, usages, and everything else that 
characteristically distinguishes it. But the condition of art we have above 
formulated makes it further necessary that this element of external reality is 
not merely one with which the characters thereby represented are 
harmoniously associated, but must be also one within which we ourselves to 
whom the work is addressed feel equally at home. The appropriateness of 
the external environment to the characters enfolded within it must apply 
with equal force to our own attitude of mind in regarding both. But it so 
happens that from whatever period of the world’s history the subject-matter 
of a work of art may be borrowed it will be sure to contain essential 
features, which are quite distinct from those which specifically determine 
other nations and periods. In other words artists of every description, 
whether they be poets, painters, sculptors, or musicians, select subject- 
matter from the Past, which in their particular state of culture and 
intelligence, ethical customs, usages, and the form of their government, 
differ from the civilization of the times they live in. Moreover, as we have 
already observed, this return upon the Past possesses the considerable 
advantage that in having thus recourse to memory instead of being face to 
face with all the facts of the present, there is an appreciable diminution of 
the material from which the artist selects his subject, and this he cannot 
readily dispense with. At the same time the artist belongs only to his own 
century, and it is in the ethical customs, modes of conception, and generally 
the intellectual outlook of that he lives. The Homeric poems Homer, to take 
him for once as the individual creator of both “Iliad” and “Odyssey,” may 
have actually lived through or he may not; but in any case they are at least 


four hundred years later than the time of the Trojan war; and further a 


period twice as long separates the great Greek tragedians from the days of 
the ancient heroes, who, as translated into the atmosphere of their own time, 
form the subject-matter of their poetry. It is just the same in the case of the 
Niebelungenlied and the artist who finally fused together the various saga 
which that poem contains into one homogeneous work. We may no doubt 
admit that the artist finds himself entirely on congenial ground when 
dealing with everything truly pathetic, either in the history of gods or men; 
but the external and actual conditions of that ancient world, whose 
characters and actions he endeavours to portray, have altered in essential 
features and become consequently strange to him. And further than this a 
poet creates for the sake of a Public, and primarily for his own nation and 
his time, both of which should be able to enter into such a work of art with 
intelligence, and feel at home in it. The most genuine works of art no doubt 
assert a further claim to immortality, a hope that they may continue to be a 
source of delight to all times and nations. But even in the case of works of 
the highest class it is none the less true that nations and times situated far 
away from those which produced them can only fully apprehend them with 
the assistance of an extensive apparatus of geographical, historical, and it 
may be even philosophical knowledge and the results of much critical 
investigation. 

Bearing in mind these fundamental, and to some extent incompatible 
differences which characterize the various points of view from which a 
work of art must be regarded, the question arises what kind of form 
relatively to its external framework of locality, custom, usage, and generally 
any and every condition of religious, political or ethical significance a 
particular work of art should receive. Should an artist suffer his own times 
to pass from his mind altogether, and attempt only to secure the substantial 
appearance of the Past and what actually then existed, so that his work 
become simply a true portrayal of that; or is he not merely justified, but 


rather under an obligation, to pay an exclusive attention to his own nation 
and the life around him, elaborating his work with express regard to the 
principle that it should stand in harmonious relation to his own times? Or, to 
put the same thing in rather more technical language, we may propound the 
problem thus: Is the subject-matter of a work of art to be objectively valid in 
its content as one entirely appropriate historically considered, or should 
such matter be treated subjectively, that is, in complete subordination to the 
artist’s personal standpoint relatively to the culture and social conditions of 
his own time? We would rather observe that both these positions, if thus 
pressed unduly, land us in extreme conclusions equally false; and we 
propose now to examine them briefly that we may by their means elucidate 
a more satisfactory theory. 

And we would consider three fundamental aspects which this problem 
suggests. We will first examine what is implied in the above subjective 
assertion of the particular culture of the artist’s own time; secondly, there is 
the question what may be regarded as exclusively and objectively true when 
we refer to the Past; thirdly, we have to consider what may still be 
objectively valid in the true sense, though we still have a representation and 
appropriation of material borrowed from a time and nationality foreign to 
that of the artists. 

(a) Now to start with, if we consider this purely subjective assertion, it is 
obvious that when we press the position closely we are finally driven to 
exclude the objective embodiment of the Past altogether, and to maintain 
that artistic representation is exclusively concerned with the appearance of 
present times. 

(a) Such a result may be doubtless, under one aspect of it, presented by 
mere ignorance of the Past. It is, then, rather the result of a naiveté, which is 
unable to feel the contradiction between the object itself and the 


representation given, or at least fails to bring the same to consciousness. 


Such a form of artistic presentation is therefore fundamentally due to lack 
of sufficient culture. We could hardly wish for a more vivid illustration of 
this than we find in the naive productions of Hans Sachs, who has, no doubt 
with a vivid freshness of imaginative vigour and spirit, as we may truly say, 
domesticated among us* our dear Lord and Father God no less than Adam, 
Eve, and the rest of the patriarchs. Here, for example, God the Father is 
portrayed as teaching a school in which Cain, Abel, and the rest of Adam’s 
children — are the pupils, precisely as any pedagogue of the time might 
have done. He catechizes them upon the ten commandments and the Lord’s 
Prayer. Abel knows his lesson as a pious and good boy ought to. Cain on 
the contrary behaves and replies to his teachers as only naughty and wicked 
boys would think of doing; and when it is his turn to repeat the 
commandments turns them inside out: thou shalt steal, thou shalt not honour 
thy father and mother, and so forth. A representation of much the same 
crude simplicity having for its subject the tale of our Lord’s Passion used to 
be carried out in South Germany, was then made illegal, and has since once 
more been resuscitated. In this Pilate 1s portrayed in the character of an 
insolent, rough, and arrogant official, the common soldiers much in the 
same familiar way our own might, offer Christ surreptitiously a pinch of 
tobacco; he disdains it, and they flatten it out on his nose. Vulgarity finds all 
the more jest in such an incident for the reason that it wholly conforms to its 
notions of piety and reverence, indeed calls up such feelings all the more 
readily through its immediate reference to that which it finds in its own 
world, thereby making more vivid its own sense of devotional fervour. No 
doubt there is a certain justification for this mode of translating, so to speak, 
the appearance and form of objective history into modern equivalents, such 
as we have found in our literature; and we may even attach a kind of 
greatness to the courage of Hans Sachs in making himself so familiar with 
God Almighty, and those old religious ideas that without the least vestige of 


impiety he could rivet them deep within the conditions of our most 
commonplace life. At the same time such an attempt is none the less a rude 
intrusion upon our feelings, and indicates lack of cultivation, inasmuch as it 
not merely disallows to the object itself a right to assert itself as it really 1s, 
but forces upon it a mode of appearance so directly contrary to that which it 
possesses, that the result can only impress us as an emphatic caricature. 

(6) As an antithesis to the above type of subjectivity we find another 
equally supreme asserting itself out of sheer pride in its own culture under 
the belief that the views peculiar to its own times, its ethical customs, and 
social conventions are those alone worth preservation or acceptance. Owing 
to a bias of this kind it is quite unable to enjoy the content of a work of art 
until such a form of culture prevails in it. An illustration of this latter type is 
the so-called classical good taste of the French school. Everything that is 
here attempted must forthwith be Frenchified, and all that it presents under 
the form of any other nationality and more particularly with any reference 
to the Middle Ages is voted incorrect and barbarous and is cast on one side 
with absolute contempt. Voltaire expressed anything but the truth when he 
said that the French have improved the works of the ancient world. What 
they have done is to nationalize them; and by this process of recasting have 
corrupted them with every kind of foreign and angular quality of their own 
that such a taste as theirs could develop to any extent, requiring as it did 
throughout a culture absolutely based on court etiquette, and a conformity 
to conventional rule and generalization in both the meaning and mode of 
any dramatic work. Indeed, we shall find the trail of this abstraction of a 
superfine culture visible in the very diction of their poetry. Not a poet 
among them dare venture to use the word cochon, or add their own 
nomenclature to spoons, forks, and a thousand other simple objects. 
Consequently we have roundabout definitions and circumlocutions. We 
cannot have our spoons and forks; we get instead an instrument of the hand 


which conveys our victuals in a liquid or arid state to the mouth; and this by 
no means stands alone. And with all its refinement their taste is vulgar to a 
degree; for the simple truth is that genuine art, so far from planing away and 
polishing its content to one flat and unruffled surface of generalities, is most 
of all anxious to set in full relief all that makes toward the well-defined 
characterization of life. It is on account of this very taste that the French can 
make less of Shakespeare than any other poet. And when they have 
attempted to work him up to their graces they have clipped off from him 
precisely that portion which we Germans find nearest to our hearts. For the 
same reason Voltaire makes merry over Pindar because he has made the 


remark, dpiotov pév bdwp.2 


And, consequently, in their works of art they 
find it necessary to make Chinese, Americans, or the heroes of Greek or 
Roman antiquity all speak in one tongue and in one manner — that of their 
French court. Achilles, for instance, in the “Iphigenie en Aulide”* is 
nothing more or less than a French prince; and if we had no name to help us 
no one could conceivably discover one particle of Achilles in him. It is true 
that in the theatrical representation of this drama he was habited as a Greek, 
appeared at least in helmet and coat of mail; but at the same time his hair 
was curled and powdered, with broad hips through poschen*=, with red 
claws worked on shoes fastened on the foot with coloured ribbons; and 
what is more, the “Esther” of Racine was expressly popular in the time of 
Louis XIV, for the particular reason that Ahasuerus, on his first entrance on 
the stage, copied the appearance of Louis XIV himself, when he entered the 
great hall of audience. No doubt, in this transcript, there was a considerable 
admixture of the oriental luxuriance; but a Ahasuerus he was none the less 
fully powdered and wearing the royal mantle of ermine, and followed by a 
complete retinue of curled and powdered chamberlains got up thoroughly 
en habit francais with their wigs, their feathered caps under arm, their vests 


and hoses of drap d’or, with their silk stockings and red buckles on their 


shoes. All that the court and a select circle of the privileged few were only 
permitted to see de facto was here open to all classes alike — the entrée of 
the king paraded in the poet’s verses. The writing of history in France is not 
unfrequently conducted on very much the same principle. That is to say, 
history itself and the real objects of history are not the main purpose of the 
historian, whose interest is rather concentrated either on giving the 
government in vogue a lesson or teaching others how they ought to detest it. 
And in the same way there are a host of dramas which, either expressly 
throughout their entire content or in passing episodes, divert the attention to 
the events of the day; or, if passages occur in pieces which refer to former 
times presenting anything which may bear on matters of contemporary 
interest, the parallel or the contrast is deliberately emphasized with every 
expression of enthusiasm. 

(y) A third type of this personal treatment by the artist of his subject- 
matter may be sufficiently described as the separation of the same from all 
genuine artistic form whether it be characteristic of past or present works of 
art, a mode of production in fact which simply presents us with the entirely 
evanescent colour of “the man in the street” in his ordinary everyday action 
and vocation without adding aught to the same. In other words we may 
describe it as the bare counterpart of what the man of commonsense is 
conscious in the prosaic facts of life, that and nothing more. In such an 
atmosphere of prose no doubt everyone finds himself at home readily 
enough; or rather, he will only not find himself at home who takes up such a 
work with some definite conception of that which the very conditions of a 
work of art demand, and consequently is aware that it is precisely from this 
type of handling that Art undertakes to liberate us. Kotzebue, in his day, 
obtained all his popular effects through compositions of this kind, which 
aimed at nothing else but letting the general public both see and hear life’s 
troubles and vexations, the pocketing of silver spoons, the risking of the 


pillory, or, to take particular characters, parsons, chamberlains, ensign- 
bearers, secretaries, and cavalry-majors, in their naked colours. Everyone 
might here recognize his own household, or, at least, that of some relation 
or friend, might see at a glance where in his own precious circumstances 
and aims of life the shoe pinched. An originality of this sort necessarily fails 
to stir any real sense or idea of that which is the vital content of a work of 
art, however much it may awake an interest for its productions in hearts that 
are wont to ask for so little and are so ready to put up with the 
commonplaces of so-called ethical reflections. We may conclude, then, that 
the artistic presentation of the facts of external reality under any one of 
these three types just examined is subjective in a one-sided way, that is to 
say, it wholly fails to present us with any adequate form of that objective 
world as it really exists. 

(b) We next propose to examine a mode of presentation the reverse of the 
above, one which endeavours to restore us the characters and events of the 
past so far as may be with every local detail of their former environment no 
less than any and every ethical or other particular characteristic which 
formerly distinguished them. We Germans have particularly come to the 
front in this class of work. As a rule we are, in striking contrast to the 
French, the most painstaking recorders of all that is peculiar in nations other 
than our own, and consequently make fidelity to the characteristic usages, 
dress, weapons, and all such antiquarian detail appropriate to particular 
epochs and localities a first requisite of our art. Add to this we have the 
necessary patience to put ourselves to no end of trouble in the way of hard 
study in order that we may thoroughly enter into the modes of thought and 
perception which belong to foreign nations and centuries distant from our 
own, and make ourselves thoroughly conversant with all their peculiarities. 
This power of looking at facts from many and diverse points of view in 
order to both apprehend and comprehend the spirit of every kind of national 


existence makes us not merely tolerant in our art towards all that strikes us 
as exceptionally strange in foreign customs, but clamorous even to a painful 
degree in our insistence that we have before us accurate correspondence 
with objective truth down to the most insignificant detail. The French are, 
no doubt, full of resource and energetic, but, however highly educated and 
practical men they may be, such qualities do not increase, but rather 
diminish the patience which they possess for quiet and exhaustive study. 
Criticism is always of first importance with them. We Germans, on the 
contrary, are by nature inclined to accept any picture of real truth for what it 
is, and particularly this is so with foreign works of art. From whatever part 
of Nature’s storehouse such may come, whether it is plants or other 
creations of foreign growth, implements of any kind or form, dogs and cats, 
even absurdities, we accept them all genially; and the result of this is we are 
able to be on excellent terms with modes of thought the most removed from 
our own, ay, sacrificial customs, legends of the saints and all the 
extraordinary follies that go with them, to say nothing of a host of other 
marvels equally surprising. And for the same reasons it only appears 
essentially rational that in attempting to represent characters in action we 
should make their conversation and pursuits conformable to their own 
substance, that is to say, in strict accord with the times when they lived and 
their own national characteristics, whether regarded individually or in 
association with each other. 

This fundamental idea that the objective truth of a work of art is 
established by virtue of the type of historical accuracy above described has 
obtained currency in comparatively recent times, mainly, that is to say, since 
the literary work of Frederick von Schlegel. From that time the importance 
of a first principle in literary criticism has attached to it; and further than 
this, it is asserted that our purely personal interest should above all restrict 
itself to the enjoyment we may derive from historical accuracy of this kind 


and the life it thus reproduces. Once accept these hard and fast rules and the 
conclusion is obvious that we are allowed no additional interest of any 
superior quality which an enquiry into the essential significance of any 
artistic content may or may not provide for us any more than we are 
permitted to derive any interest more vital to ourselves from aspects of such 
a work directly associated with the culture and aims of our own times. It is 
much on these lines that we find also in Germany, where the enthusiasm of 
Herder in this direction started a closer attention on all sides to the 
“Volkslied,” a poetic inundation of national folk-songs imitating native 
tones of every sort of nationality whether it be the Iroquois, latter-day 
Greek, Lap, Turk, Tartar, Mongol, and many another; and, of course, it is 
assumed to be indicative of nothing less than first-rate genius*“ to possess 
the power of thus diving into the ways and ideas of other folk, and 
converting all we discover into poetry. At the same time it is clear that 
however completely your poet may work his way into and emotionally 
realize all this strange kind of world, it remains and must continue to remain 
for that public to whose enjoyment these songs are addressed as something 
very much aloof from it. 

The truth is that such a theory, if pressed to its abstract logical 
conclusion, limits its boundaries solely to the truth of history in its formal 
accuracy, and by doing so neglects all consideration of the nature of Art’s 
content and questions relative to its essential significance, just as it 
disregards every aspect of it in which the culture and resources of modern 
thought and contemporary life are asserted. But it is as impossible to detach 
ourselves from the truth implied in this theory as it is from equally 
important truths which it neglects; all equally claim satisfaction, and 
imperatively force upon us the necessity of finding a further solution in 
which the claims of historical truth may be reconciled with these rival 
aspects of truth in a very different way to that just examined. And this 


brings us to the third question we proposed as to the nature of that 
objectivity and subjectivity which can be fully sustained together as the 
reality to which a genuine work of art conforms. 

(c) The point of essential importance which we should before all others 
wish to emphasize here is this, that no one of those various aspects of truth 
we have above indicated should be allowed a predominant significance such 
as would impair the relative force of the others; and, further, or rather 
notwithstanding this, historical accuracy pure and simple in external 
matters, such as local conditions, customs, usages, and social institutions 
generally, must receive in a work of art their due place, if a subordinate one, 
it being only right that the interest of mere historical truth should give way 
before that of a vitally true and imperishable content for the present no less 
than the past. 


We cannot, perhaps, do better by way of explaining what we consider to 
be the true form of artistic representation than by setting up in contrast a 
few examples of some we take to be defective. 

(a) Now, to start with, the presentation of the characteristic features of a 
given period may be entirely just, accurate, and impregnated with life, nay 
more, wholly intelligible to a modern audience, and notwithstanding fail to 
escape the ordinary atmosphere of prose, and present us with the real 
substance of poetry. Goethe’s “Gotz von Berlichingen” will alone furnish us 
with notable illustrations of this defect. It is only necessary to open the book 
at the first scene, which introduces us to an inn near Schwarzenberg in 
Franconia; the dramatis personae are Metzler, and Sievers sitting at a table, 
two grooms by the fire, also the landlord. 

Sievers. Another glass of brandy, Hans, my boy, and good Christian 
measure. 


Landlord. You carry a glass that is never full. 


Metzler. [Aside to Sievers.| Tell us that once again about Berlichingen; 
the Bambergers are in a pretty fume out there; ay, black as thunder (etc.). 

The same kind of thing we find in the third Act. 

George. [Enters with a gutter-spout.| There you have lead and to spare; 
spot the target with but one half of it, and devil a soul shall get off, who is 
like to say to your Majesty, that’s a miss this time. 

Lerse. [Aloud.] A fine piece of metal. 

George. The rain may take another road for all I care; a brave knight and 
a real good rain get through most things. 

Lerse. [Pours into glass.| Hold the spoon. [Goes to the window.] There’s 
one of those imperial cockades prowling about with his musket; they 
believe we have aimed a point too far. He shall have a taste of my bullet, 
hot too and fresh from the pan. [Loads. ] 

George. [Drops the spoon.| Let me have a look. 

Lerse. |Fires.]| There lies the fool (etc.). 

All this is exceedingly vivid, intelligible, depicted in perfect keeping 
with the situation and the characters portrayed. Yet for all that these scenes 
are both trivial to a degree and essentially prosaic. All we get from either 
the matter or the form is just the ordinary man’s way of seeing things and 
reality as it appears to him or rather all of us to some extent. We find the 
same tendency in many another of Goethe’s youthful productions, which no 
doubt were deliberately directed against everything which previously had 
passed for the rule of the guild, and which sought for their most impressive 
effect by means of the nearness made clear to ourselves, an impression 
gained by the extraordinary grasp with which the poet’s imagination and 
feeling seized upon everything. But the nearness was itself too near, and the 
vital content in part so petty, that such compositions ran constantly into 
mere triviality. We are most conscious of this kind of triviality in dramatic 
works when we see them on the stage; it is then that after being worked up 


to some excitement by all the concomitants of a theatrical performance, 
lights, well-dressed folk, and the rest of it, we expect to see something more 
than a couple of peasants, and troopers and a glass of schnapps thrown in*.. 
This phase has mainly found its admirers in readers; it never had a long run 
on the stage. 

(£) If we now consider our subject from an opposite point of view it may 
be admitted that we can sufficiently make ourselves acquainted with and 
assimilate the historical content of a former mythology and all that is most 
strange to ourselves in earlier conditions of state-life and national custom to 
secure through such an intimacy with, the general culture then prevailing a 
varied knowledge of the past. In fact, this acquaintance with the art, 
mythology, literature, cu/tus, and usages of antiquity is the starting point of 
our present system of education. Every schoolboy knows something about 
the gods and heroes of Greece and the prominent characters in ancient 
history. It is therefore quite possible, in so far as they really enter into the 
imaginative life of our own times, that we may find enjoyment in the 
imaginative representation of such characters and interests. It is further 
impossible to predict whether or no such an intimacy may not be eventually 
carried equally as far in the case of the Indian, Egyptian, and Scandinavian 
mythologies. We may further observe that in the religious conceptions of all 
these peoples the Universal God is presented. The determinate form, 
however, of such conceptions, that is to say, the particular gods of Greece or 
India, are no longer true for us as so personified. We do not believe in their 
existence, and the pleasure we take in them 1s derived from their appeal to 
our imagination. For this reason they stand entirely apart from our deepest 
emotional life, and we can imagine nothing more empty and cold than such 
exclamations we hear only too often in opera: “O ye gods!” or “O Jupiter!” 
or even “O Isis and Osiris!” And the folly of it all reaches its height when 


we have the wretched saws of oracular wisdom thrown in — and the opera 


can seldom get along without them — a position of dignity which nowadays 
for the first time in tragic drama is occupied by pure folly and clairvoyance. 

The same criticism applies with equal truth to all other historical material 
relating to national customs, laws, and the like. Such historical fact is 
excellent in its way, but it belongs to the past; and when it has once ceased 
to have anything in common with present life it necessarily ceases, in spite 
of all our knowledge of it, to belong to us. We have, in short, no interest? 
in what has passed away on the mere ground that it once existed. What is 
historical can only truly be said to belong to us when it is the possession of 
the nation, to which we ourselves belong, or when we are able to regard the 
present as in a general way casually connected with the events in question, 
to whose continuous series the characters or actions represented are united 
by a bond of essential membership. For if we carefully consider the matter 
we shall find that the mere fact of being formerly bound together with the 
same external environment and people to which we ourselves belong is not 
sufficient — rather the very part of our nation must present features in still 
closer relation to the conditions, life, and existence of our own times. To 
take an example of what we mean, we find ourselves in the Niebelungenlied 
geographically on a soil that belongs to us still, but the Burgundians and 
King Etzel are so absolutely cut off from all that touches our present 
civilization and every interest which is now coincident with patriotism that, 
without borrowing anything from the learning of the subject, it is but simple 
truth to say we feel infinitely more at home in the poems of Homer*”. 
Klopstock, no doubt, in his enthusiasm for everything that concerned the 
Fatherland, was prompted to substitute his Scandinavian gods for those of 
Hellenic mythology; but, for all his zeal, Wotan, Walhalla, and Freja remain 
mere names for us, which appeal to our imaginations and patriotic emotions 


even less than Zeus and his compeers of Olympus. 


The point above all we desire to emphasize is this. Works of art are not 
composed primarily for the mere student or the professor, but with the 
express purpose that they shall be intelligible on their face, and a source of 
enjoyment without any one having to undertake first a circuitous route of 
extensive historical investigation. For Art is not addressed to a small and 
select circle of the privileged few, but to the nation at large. What, 
moreover, is generally valid for a work of art applies also to the external 
form of the historical reality therein portrayed. Such exposition also must 
express itself with clearness open to the common apprehension requiring no 
considerable research to make it intelligible, must be clear to ourselves as 
representations of our century and our own people, so that we may be able 
to find ourselves entirely at home in it, and not have before us a world 
foreign to that we live in, if not actually unintelligible. 

(vy) Considerations such as the foregoing have already brought us within 
reach of the truer conception of the objective truth of art and the mode 
under which it assimilates the material of past history. We propose now to 
offer further illustrations in support of the same. 

(aa) And we may start at once by drawing attention to a characteristic 
which is common alike to the genuine national poetry of all peoples and in 
every period of past history, namely, that the historical and formal aspect of 
that poetry is entirely national, that is to say, it retains nothing incongruous 
to the people for whom it is composed. This is a feature shared alike by the 
great epics of India, the Homeric poems and the Greek drama. Sophocles 
never made his Philoctetes, Antigone, Ajax, Orestes, (Edipus, his choregi 
and choruses speak in the speech and manner that would have been entirely 
appropriate to their own times. The Spaniards have written their romances 
of the Cid under the same guiding principle. Tasso in his “Jerusalem 
Liberated” celebrated the universal interests of Catholic Christendom. 
Camoens, the poet of Portugal, depicted the discovery of the seaway to the 


East Indies round the Cape of Good Hope, and all the infinitely various 
adventures of the sea heroes that made it possible; and these acts of daring 
were the acts of his own people. Shakespeare threw into dramatic form the 
tragic history of his own country and even a Voltaire wrote his “Henriade.” 
Far indeed have we Germans strayed from the path thus marked for us 
when we hope to work up into national epics histories remote from our 
own, which carry no longer with them a national interest of any kind. 
Bodmer’s “Noachide” and Kloptock’s “Messias” have started a new fashion 
of their own, ay, as they have overturned that old one which taught us that it 
redounds to a nation’s glory to have its Homer, to say nothing of its Pindar 
and Sophocles. Those biblical stories, it 1s true, present points of special 
affinity with the national imagination owing to our close acquaintance with 
the old and new Testaments; but the historical material in its association 
with ancient custom and the like remains for all that only intelligible to the 
savant, and all the most of us can pick up from such epics is the prosaic 
interfusion of events and characters, which, in such a process of translation, 
have merely some novel form of speech thrust into their mouths, and the 
final result can only impress us as hollow and artificial. 

(66) At the same time art cannot be restricted wholly to material 
borrowed from one nation. And as a matter of fact the more nationalities 
have come into contact with one another, the more their poets have looked 
abroad among all nations and times for the subject-matter of their poems. 
But however this may be the case, it is none the less an error to suppose that 
the mere fact that a poet is able, so to speak, to live into times aloof from 
his own at once stamps him as a man of creative genius. It is more to the 
point to recollect that this historical framework must, in the co-ordination of 
a poem, be retained only in strict subordination, and as a means of 
expressing that which permanently belongs to our humanity. Precisely in 
this way the Middle Ages long ago borrowed much from antiquity, but so 


absolutely suffused it with the content of its own epoch that, in this respect 
verging on the opposite extreme, we really get nothing from that antiquity 
but the bare names of Alexander, Aeneas, and the emperor Octavius. 

First in importance, then, is this permanent condition of true art, 
immediate intelligibility. It will be found an invariable truth that all nations 
have emphasized precisely that in this life which was most agreeable to 
their artistic sense, their desire being always to find what was most intimate 
to themselves, their life and existence in their art. It was this independent 
flavour of patriotism which Calderon worked into such characters as his 
Zenobia and Semiramis; and Shakespeare in the same way was able to 
imprint upon the most varied subject-matter the hall-mark of his English 
ancestry, although he knew how to preserve along with it the essential traits 
of historical characters belonging to nations foreign to his own, the Roman 
for example, in a far profounder degree than was possible to the Spanish 
poets. Even the Greek tragedians had their eyes constantly directed to the 
actual conditions of their times and the particular city in which they lived. 
The “CEdipus Colonus” in its local references is not merely in a peculiar 
way associated with Athens but, by virtue of the fact that CEdipus dies in 
this locality, at once indicates him as the future Preserver of that city. In 
somewhat other associations the “Eumenides” of Aeschylus is, owing to the 
decisive sentence of the Areopagus, marked by an interest of more vital 
interest to the Athenians*“. On the other hand Greek mythology, despite all 
the varied and oft repeated use that has been made of it since the revival of 
the arts and learning, has never fully come home to the general sense of 
modern emotions and in various degrees in the plastic arts and still more in 
poetry, despite its very extensive influence here, has failed to arouse real 
enthusiasm. No one thinks now of writing an ode to Venus, Zeus, or 
Pallas*”. Sculpture, it is true, can hardly get along even in modern times 
without the assistance of the Greek Pantheon, but for that very reason it is 


mainly only appreciated by and intelligible to a select circle of cultivated 
men who are either connoisseurs or critics. As one of these, Goethe spared 
no pains in his endeavour to arouse in contemporary artists an enthusiasm 
which should go so far as to imitate the pictures of Philostratus, but for the 
most part his pains were thrown away. Such examples of the work of 
antiquity, on account of the very flavour of past time and a life that has 
vanished, which clings to them, remain as strange to contemporary art as 
they do to the general public. As a contrary example of real success on the 
part of Goethe we may instance the far profounder insight he has shown us 
during the later period of his poetic activity in fusing by means of his 
“Westostlicher Divan” the colour of the East with the poetry that really 
appeals to us to-day, giving to the Orient, in fact, its modern embodiment. 
In this process of assimilation he has clearly shown himself alive to the fact 
that he is a poet of the West and a German as well, and consequently while 
preserving the fundamental key-note of the Oriental spirit in his delineation 
of characters and situations to which it was appropriate, was able at the 
same time fully to satisfy the claims of the modern spirit and those of his 
own personality. Subject to such reservations it is undoubtedly in the 
province of a poet to borrow his material from remote regions, past 
centuries and foreign nations, maintaining in their broad and most 
characteristic outlines the historical form of ancient mythology, custom, and 
institution. At the same time he will take care to utilize such forms only as 
the external frame of his delineations, never permitting the essential content 
of such productions to fall into any disharmony with the profounder 
instincts of his own native world. As the most extraordinary example of this 
Goethe’s “Iphigenia” still stands without a rival. 

In their relation to such a transformation the several arts dispose of their 
material very differently. In the love-poems of lyrical poetry very little use 
is made of local associations depicted with historical accuracy. The 


emotional situation and the movement of sentiment is here the main thing. 
We receive, for example, in the sonnets of Petrarch a very small substratum 
of natural fact relatively to Laura, hardly anything more than her name, 
which might just as well have been another. Of local interest we get the 
barest scraps, and that entirely of general significance, such as the existence 
of the fountain of Vaucluse and things of that kind. Epical poetry, on the 
contrary, requires the greatest detail in its natural descriptions, and we are 
most readily pleased with their historical truth, provided always that the 
picture is both clear and intelligible. The use of the external truth of 
historical facts presents the greatest pitfalls to dramatic art, more 
particularly in reference to its theatrical presentation, where everything is 
directly addressed to an audience, or purports to strike upon sense with the 
vividness of life, so that we are willing to recognize and entrust ourselves 
therein with equal directness. Here the delineation of historical truth in its 
external aspects must for the most part be of subsidiary importance, in fact 
retain little more than the framework of it. It must, in short, remain true to 
that natural relation we find in love-poetry, in which at the same time that 
we are able completely to sympathize with the feelings expressed in every 
way another name is given to the beloved than that of the lady most loved 
by ourselves*2. It does not here in the least signify whether or no our critics 
fail to discover absolute precision in the picture presented of the particular 
manners, culture, and emotional expression of the time. In Shakespeare’s 
historical dramas we find a great deal that remains strange to us and of no 
considerable interest. We are contented enough on a mere reading, but in 
the theatre our enjoyment ceases. Critics and men of learning no doubt stick 
fast to their idea that such exquisite scraps of genuine history should be 
presented on the stage on their own merits and come down severely upon 
the wretched taste of the public, when it lets us see how bored it is over 
such things. Unfortunately a work of art and the direct enjoyment we 


receive from it is in no sense particularly for critics or savants, but for this 
very public. Critics have really no reason to give themselves such airs. They 
are after all but units of this public, and the mere attention to historical 
detail can be of as little serious interest to them as any other members of it. 
For this reason the English nowadays in their theatrical performances only 
include such scenes from the Shakespearean drama which require nothing 
further to make them clear and intelligible, being happily free from the 
pedantry of our aesthetic professors who held that all that is most remote in 
historical incident from the apprehension of an average audience should be 
thrust before their eyes. It follows also from our view of the matter that 
when foreign dramas are reproduced on the stage the public is clearly 
entitled to have them considerably remodelled“. Even that which is 
excellent in itself may require some alteration. No doubt it will be 
contended that what is essentially first-rate art retains its excellence for all 
times; but a work of art has also an aspect of transitory worth, which yields 
to the years, and it is this of course which requires remodelling. As people 
change so too the sense of beauty alters; and it is important that the 
particular public, before whom any work is represented, should feel 
themselves quite at home in the whole of such a work including that aspect 
which derives all its significance from external history. 

It is this conditional acceptance of historical truth which at once explains 
and justifies that which is generally known in Art as anachronism, and 
which is usually attributed to artists as a serious defect. Primarily such 
examples of anachronism will be found to attach to matters of purely 
external interest. That a Falstaff should talk about pistols is no matter of 
consequence whatever. The case is more serious when we have a violin 
placed in the hands of Orpheus, for here the association of such 
prehistorical times with an instrument so essentially modern as the violin, 


one which everybody knows was not invented in those days, presents too 


glaring a violation of truth. For this reason it is now the fashion in theatrical 
circles to bestow incredible pains and care upon the historical accuracy of 
details in the matter of costume and the getting up of a piece, as, for 
example, the infinite trouble lavished upon the historical procession in the 
“Maid of Orleans.“ Such efforts are in the majority of eases lost labour, 
for the simple reason that they only concern matters of relative interest or 
points that might be wholly passed over. The more important type of 
anachronisms has nothing whatever to do with stage costume and all that 
with which stage business is concerned, but consists in making characters 
express their emotions and ideas, venture upon soliloquies and actions in a 
form or of a substance which absolutely contradicts the conditions of their 
times and culture, their religious and general preconceptions. It is common 
to apply the conception of natural truth to such examples of anachronism, in 
other words, to say that it is unnatural for characters to speak or act 
otherwise than they would have spoken and acted in their own days. If we 
stick, however, too closely to the logic of this naturalism we shall only land 
ourselves in further complications*’. For an artist, in depicting the 
emotional life with all that results from it, and the fundamental passions that 
belong to it, being mainly interested in the affirmation of individuality, 
ought not merely to repeat that life under its ordinary daily dress; it is rather 
his business to show every true manifestation of pathos in the particular 
light which best reveals its real quality. The whole object of his attainment 
as an artist is not merely to understand what is of vital significance in the 
truth he faces, but to be able to give it the precise form which will best 
direct our own eyes and ears and heart to his own discovery. To attain this it 
is obvious that he must keep in view the particular culture of his own time 
no less than all its various powers of expression. In the time of the Trojan 
war the kind of speech in general use, and indeed the whole fabric of social 
life, was as far removed from the type of culture which is reflected on us 


from the pages of the “Iliad” as the mass of the nation and the pre-eminent 
worthies of the royal houses then reigning in Greece were separated from 
the fully developed form of ideas and expression such as arouse our wonder 
when we read our Aeschylus, or behold the perfected beauty of the style of 
Sophocles. A violation of the so-called “path of Nature” of this kind is in art 
an anachronism implied in her laws. The inward kernel of that which she 
reveals remains unaffected, but the more developed power at the artist’s 
command, in revealing and disclosing this essential core of his subject, 
renders some change in the mode of its expression inevitable. It 1s a wholly 
different matter when a modification of this kind proceeds so far as to 
impose ideas and conceptions of a later form of the religious and moral 
consciousness on a century or a nation whose entire spiritual outlook is 
opposed to such more recent conceptions. The Christian religion has 
gathered in its train forms of the moral life, which were entirely foreign to 
the moral consciousness of ancient Greece. That inward introspection of 
conscience, for example, ever on the alert to decide the ethical significance 
of action, with its accompanying remorse and repentance, first appears in 
the moral culture of a more modern date. The heroic character knows 
nothing of a repentance which sets itself in hostility to its past. What it has 
done it abides by. Orestes does not repent of his mother’s murder. The 
Furies that rise out of the shadow of his action pursue him, no doubt; but the 
Eumenides are, at the same time, represented as universal powers, and not 
as voices that cry out to him from his own conscience simply. This very 
heart and substance of a given period of man’s history a poet must master, 
and only when we find him interfusing with this central core of reality 
matter that directly contradicts it is he guilty of any truly grave 
anachronism. In conclusion, then, we may say that it is indeed part of the 
poet’s function to live into the spirit of past times and foreign peoples, for 
this substance of their life, if it be truly such, remains a possession for all 


time; but to attempt to reflect with every accuracy of detail all the definition 
of that external show now buried beneath the rust of antiquity is merely the 
effort of a learning essentially childish, intent on preserving what is itself 
shadow rather than substance. No doubt even in this direction, the truth of 
general outlines should be carefully respected, but never to such lengths as 
would compel art to forfeit her claim of drawing upon the fiction of her 
invention, and the truth of fact with equal impartiality. 

(yy) We are now in a better condition to understand all that is really 
implied in the assimilation by art of that which is strange in the external 
features of remote history, and the true conception of the objective life of 
her creations. A work of art must primarily enclose for us within its 
embrace the higher interests of spirit and volitional power, all that is 
essentially human, and possesses real weight, the depths, that is to say, of 
man’s emotional life. The main thing of all is that this embodied content*” 
should transpierce all purely external conditions of manifestation, should 
ring, as it were, through all that is less vital in its significance*™ this 
fundamental chord of truth. The real objectivity, therefore, unfolds as from 
a Sheath, the pathos, that is the substantive content of a situation, unfolds, 
moreover, the rich and powerful personality in which the essential phases of 
spirit are alive, and find their realization and expression. For such 
embodiment all that is absolutely indispensable is a definition and 
determination of the real, which is generally suitable to the object thus 
defined, and which requires nothing further to explain it. If we have once 
got hold of such a form unfolded in strict accordance with our Ideal 
principle, then we have a work of art essentially objective in the true sense, 
and the question whether each and every historical detail is justified is of no 
further importance. We have before us a work of art which appeals directly 
to our inner life, and one which is our own possession. Once possessed of 


that, and we may take as much as we please of that element of the form 


which lay more closely to periods of life which have passed; but the eternal 
foundation is that which appeals to all men in all places, which is carried 
forward with a power that never wanes or fails to influence us, and it does 
so because the objective life it reveals is the same that abounds in and 
overflows our own souls. That which is merely historical in the appearance 
is, on the contrary, the element that vanishes; and, in dealing with works of 
art created in days remote from our own, we must do our best to resolve the 
discordance, and, indeed, must be fully prepared to blot out from our vision 
similar defects in works that spring from our own times. Thus it is that the 
Psalms of David, with their immortal celebration of the Lord in His 
goodness, and the wrath of His almightiness, no less than the profound 
sorrows of the Hebrew prophets as they face Babylon and Zion, touch men 
with the same force to-day as they did of old time: nay, even a moral 
diatribe, such as is sung by Sarastro in the “Zauberflote,” may come home 


to the hearts of us all, including the sons of Egypt 


, Owing to the soul and 
vitality which rings through its melodies. 

And we may add that every individual to whom a work of art objective 
in this, the true sense, is presented, must on his part discard his own false 
prepossessions, wherein he merely wishes to find his own idiosyncrasies 
repeated. On the first reproduction of “William Tell,” it appears, not a single 
Swiss among the audience was satisfied. In much the same way, when the 
most beautiful love-songs have been sung, many another, failing to find 
therein his own passions reflected, has presumed to think the beauty untrue 
to life; just as so many more, whose knowledge of love is confined to the 
perusal of romances, have imagined that the love-god would only then be 
their immortal possession when they found themselves face to face with 
precisely the same emotions and situations their favourite studies had 
propounded. 


C. THE ARTIST 


We have, in this first part of our aesthetical philosophy, examined as a first 
step the universal Idea of beauty; we then proceeded to inquire in what 
respects it was defective in its existence as the beauty of Nature, and after 
thus clearing the way we were in a position to grasp the complete notion of 
the Ideal as the adequate realization of beauty. We developed the Ideal, first, 
as conceived abstractly according to the general notion of it, and having 
determined that were assisted thereby to elucidate the modes of its 
particular manifestations. Inasmuch, however, as a work of art has its 
origin in the human spirit it requires the pregnant activity of an individual 
life from which it proceeds, and as the creation of the same exists for others, 
that is, a Public which is emotionally receptive. This spiritual and informing 
activity is the imagination of the artist. We have consequently now, and this 
is the third and last aspect of the Ideal to which we shall refer, to raise the 
question how it comes about that this product of men’s inner world is not 
the direct and native growth*® of that world, but receives its due form 
through the creative impulse of particular men, in other words, by virtue of 
the genius and talent of the artist. At the same time we must admit that the 
question is only raised that we may be able to add the statement that it 
really is excluded from the sphere of scientific investigation, or, at the most, 
we can only furnish a few general remarks towards its solution. Yet it is 
undoubtedly a question frequently raised this, namely, from what source an 
artist receives the gift and faculty of conception and execution with which 
he creates his work. We should all of us like, no doubt, to have a ready 
prescription, a recipe of what we must exactly do, what conditions we must 
impose on ourselves to produce something as wonderful. We would emulate 
Cardinal von Este when he asked Ariosto, with reference to his raging 
Roland: “But, Master Louis, where in the world did you get all this damned 
stuff from?” Raphael replied to a similar question in a letter we still possess, 
that he was hunting after a certain idea. 


The more obvious aspects of artistic activity we propose to examine 
under the following heads of discussion: 

First, we will give our definition of the general conception of artistic 
genius and the inspiration it implies. 

Secondly, we will make a few observations on the objective character of 
this creative activity. 

Thirdly, we will endeavour to ascertain in virtue of what real artistic 
originality consists. 

1. IMAGINATION, GENIUS, AND INSPIRATION 

Before inquiring more closely into the meaning of the term “genius” we 
must obviously limit the field within which we propose to discuss it. Genius 
is an expression of very wide connotation, and is used not merely in its 
application to artists, but equally when we refer to great generals and kings, 
as also to the heroic captains of scientific discovery. For the sake of 
simplification we would once more discuss the distinctions involved under 
a triple division of our subject-matter. 

(a) The Imagination“ 

The most conspicuous faculty of an artist which arrests our attention 
when we direct it expressly upon the capacities implied in artistic 
productivity is the imagination. And we must be careful here not to confuse 
it with a visionary fancy which is wholly passive. The imagination creates. 

(a) And, in the first place, we shall find that this creative activity carries 
with it in possession and endowment a peculiar power of grasping reality 
and the forms it presents, all that through the channels of alert eyes and ears 
imprints pictures of infinite variety caught from the external world upon the 
mind, and further implies an exceptionally retentive memory wherein to 
store up this varied world of innumerable reflections. The artist, therefore, 
in this initial stage of our analysis is not merely thrown back upon images 


of his own creation, but is rather compelled to turn aside from the dull level 
of ideals falsely so called and to boldly enter the fields of Nature and Life. 
To attempt art or poetry merely with fanciful ideas of our own is always a 
suspicious way of starting on our journey; for the artist must mould his 
creations from the abundance of his life and by no means from the overplus 
of abstract generalities. It is not, as in philosophy, thoughts, but the real 
external forms of what actually exists which furnishes the material for 
artistic production. In contact with this raw material to work upon the artist 
must feel thoroughly at home. He must have seen much, heard much, and 
stored away a great deal as well; and in illustration of this we almost 
invariably find that a great personality is distinguished by a capacious 
memory. All that interests mankind he will lay hold of, and the more 
profound his spirit the more it will enlarge the field of its interests in 
countless directions. This was the way in which we find the genius of 
Goethe first opened its wings, and throughout his life the circle of his 
spirit’s restless horizon broadened and broadened. This peculiar gift of 
receptiveness, this interest in the comprehension of facts after their true 
definitions and colour, their steadfast adherence to the truth of experience is 
the first thing we look for in a great artist. And this accurate knowledge of 
the truth of form must be accompanied in equal measure by a proved 
acquaintance with the souls of men, the passions that rise in the heart, and 
everything that it yearns and strives for. And, in addition to this twofold 
armory of knowledge, he must understand yet further all the various ways 
that this world of the human soul expresses itself on the face of the reality 
which confronts his senses, transpiercing thus the outer veil. 

(£) But, in the second place, this imaginative power is not exhausted 
with merely receiving that which is presented to the senses, or is inferred as 
the content of the human soul. The ideal work of art does not merely 
embrace the outward semblance of the inward spirit as clothed in the forms 


of its actual existence, but should rather succeed in manifesting the essential 
truth and reason of the real itself. This element of reason, as determined in 
the particular object the artist has selected, must not merely be pressed in 
his own consciousness, as an active influence, but must already have been 
reflected upon in that essential and rich significance which brings it into 
relation with the entire breadth and depth of reality. Without reflection no 
man can grasp fully the wealth that is in him, and it is consequently an 
inseparable feature of any great work of art that everything which attaches 
to it both as a whole and in its detail has been long and deeply weighed and 
thought out. No artistic work of real sterling value can be thrown off with 
any mere imaginative tour de force.“ We do not, of course, suggest that the 
artist must therefore comprehend in the form of philosophical thought this 
essential core of reason in his experience; albeit such is the fundamental 
rock upon which religion no less than philosophy and art is based. 
Philosophy is by no means essential to his outfit; and, in fact, if he once 
begins to think about things as a philosopher, he busies himself with modes 
of thought which are diametrically opposed to that which should engage an 
artist’s attention. For what the imagination undertakes to do and only to do 
is not to bring to consciousness this inner core of reason in the form of 
general propositions and conceptions, but to apprehend it clothed in the 
concrete form of actual existence and individuality. All that ferments within 
his life the artist must reproduce in the body and envisagement, whose 
connected picture and general outlines he has already assimilated from the 
world outside, making such so far subservient to his creative effort that they 
in their turn may participate in the truth of his own substance and enable 
him to crown it with complete expression. In this interfusion of an 
intelligible content with an embodiment received from actual existence the 
artist will avail himself of the ever wakeful circumspection of his reflective 
faculties no less than the deep resources of emotional life which leave the 


stamp of vitality on his work. It is consequently but one more sample of 
critical aberration to imagine that poems such as the Homeric were 
introduced to our poet in his sleep. Without intelligent alertness, division, 
and distinctions of each part as related to the whole, an artist will be unable 
to assert his mastery over any form whatsoever that he may wish for; only 
fools are of the opinion that the genuine artist does not in the least know 
what his hands and senses are about. 

Moreover, the concentration of the artist’s emotional life on each aspect 
of his work is also as necessary to its success as the concentration of his 
mind. For it is mainly through the impression of emotion, which permeates 
and gives a vital colour to the entire work, that the artist asserts his claim to 
the substance and embodiment of his creation as a part of his own spiritual 
substance, as something he, a given personality, may peculiarly call his 
own. For the external aspect of his work, the mere picture of it as we may 
say, tends rather to place us outside it and apart; it is the emotional energy it 
expresses which primarily unites it with affinity to our very souls. Only 
when thus understood shall we be able to realize the truth that an artist must 
not merely have much looked about him in the world and assimilated a rich 
knowledge both of its outward show and the very substance of its life, but, 
further, must himself have experienced many things and great things, things 
that have moved him to the quick and left their life-roots in his own heart 
and spirit — he must, as we say, have “gone through much” and “lived 
abundantly” — before he will find himself able to build from his stores in 
the concrete types of his art something approaching Life’s unsounded 
repletion. And this will at once explain and justify the bluster and ferment 
of genius in its youth, as amply reflected in the lives of Goethe and Schiller. 
But only the age of maturity and gray hairs will bring us the perfect work of 
art in all its rounded ripeness*¥. 

(b) Talent and Genius 


This productive activity of the imagination by means of which the artist 
gives, by a process of elaboration to that which is essentially rational in its 
nature, a real embodiment, a creation more his own than anything else — 
this is what is usually summarized as genius and talent. 

(a) We have already drawn attention to those characteristics which are 
most obviously referable to genius. Genius is the general capacity of 
creating a genuine example of fine art no less than the energy implied in the 
execution and elaboration of the same. Moreover, this capability and the 
power which goes with it is essentially the property of a human soul; that is 
to say, self-conscious individuality alone is able to create in this sense that a 
spiritual creation of this quality is just what it sets before itself to produce. 
Critics, intent on closer definition, are wont to distinguish sharply between 
genius and talent. And, in fact, they are not absolutely the same things, 
although it is necessary to find them united in the artist who would give us 
artistic work of the highest class. To be more exact, Art, in so far as it 
generally becomes a particular art, and is exemplified for us in the real and 
definite appearance of its products, requires various accomplishments 
appropriate to the peculiar modes of its realization. Such forms of executive 
versatility we may call with propriety talent, as we may say that anyone 
possesses a talent for perfect playing on the violin, or anyone else for 
singing. But a mere talent for this or that can only effect for us anything 
really good in the, so to speak, insulated nooks and corners of art*“; it 
moreover itself requires for its true perfection something of more universal 
art-capacity as also that soul-animation, something more which is 
essentially the hall-mark of genius. Talent, in short, without the vital spark 
of genius, never gets much beyond a purely mechanical facility. 

(6) It is also an opinion very commonly held that superior talent and 
genius are inborn. Here again we must distinguish; for if there is a sense in 


which this is true, from another point of view it 1s equally mistaken. No 


doubt every man, by virtue of his humanity, receives at his birth the 
potential gifts of religion, thought, and science. In other words he would not 
strictly be a man if he did not already possess a capacity to grasp the idea of 
a Supreme Being, and generally to become the subject of a thinking 
consciousness. All that he requires to gain these things, in addition to the 
fact of his human birth, are education, culture, and perseverance. With art, 
however, the matter stands differently. Art requires specific aptitude*®, in 
which unquestionably natural endowment plays an essential part. As, that is 
to say, beauty 1s itself the Idea realized in that which is apprehended as real 
by the senses, and a work of art embodies the workings of Spirit in a form 
of existence immediately cognized by the eye and the ear, in the same way 
the artist must discover and embody the content of his art not in the 
exclusively spiritual form of thought, but within the sphere of sensuous 
perception and feeling, and indeed as creator in actual relation to a given 
sensuous material and within the limits of the same. This artistic 
creativeness consequently encloses within itself, as art does throughout, the 
aspect of immediacy envisaged with the directness of Nature’s own 
creations, and it is this appearance, which the individual is unable to evolve 
from himself, but has to find it, if he finds it at all, as immediately presented 
to him. Herein lies the significance of the statement, and herein alone, that 
genius and talent are innate. 

In much the same way the several arts adapt themselves as by a kind of 
natural affinity to particular nations. Song and melody are, we may almost 
say, the birth-gift of an Italian; with our northern peoples, on the contrary, 
music** and the opera, though seriously cultivated and with great success, 
are as far from being a real home growth as the orange trees. The Greeks 
are conspicuous for the native and elaborate beauty of their epic poetry, and 
most of all for the unique perfection of their sculpture. The Romans never 
possessed an art that was in any strict sense exclusively their own. All that 


grew into blossom on their soil was transplanted from the gardens of 
Greece. The art whose growth has the widest natural range is that of poetry; 
and the reason of this is that in it we require least to draw upon a sensuous 
vehicle for its expressed presentment. Within the province of poetry the 
folk-song is most of all native to a people and inseparably yoked with their 
natural conditions. For this very reason the folk-song breaks into blossom 
even in times of the rudest culture and for the most part retains the 
unconscious simplicity of Nature herself. Of this Goethe himself is an 
example. Though he produced works in every type of poetical expression 
his first songs still go deepest and carry least dust from the study. In them, 
too, there is least the flavour of culture. The latter-day Greek is still a living 
witness to a people whose native gift it 1s both to write poetry and sing. 
Fauriel has published a collection of modern Greek songs, taken for the 
most part just as women, nurses, and school-girls were heard singing them, 
who could not for the world understand what he found so wonderful in 
them. And this is a good illustration of the way that we find Art and its 
specific appearance associate itself with a particular national type. In the 
same way the art of improvization is more than anywhere else the native 
growth of Italy and exemplified there with quite extraordinary talent. An 
Italian will even to-day improvize for you a five-act drama, and not a word 
of it is committed to memory; all grows up out of his experience of human 
passions and situations and the deeply-excited inspiration of the moment. 
As an example we mention the fact that a certain poor improvizer after 
rhapsodizing in this way for a considerable time, and then finally trudging 
off on his round to collect his pence from the bystanders in a battered hat, 
was still in such a fume of poetic frenzy that he could not bring his 
declamations to a stop, waved about in fact so lustily with his arms and 
hands that in the end all the money he had begged was shaken to the winds. 


(y) It is, thirdly*“, a characteristic of genius that it should possess, and 


indeed it is a part of this natural endowment*® 


, facility in creating that 
which it is impelled to create, and in adapting itself to the technical 
requirements of all the subsidiary aspects of artistic work. We talk, for 
instance, of the fetters with which the verse, measure, and rhyme shackle a 
poet; or, when referring to a painter, of the endless difficulties that 
draughtsmanship, knowledge of tints, chiaroscuro, and the rest fling in the 
way of invention and execution. Unquestionably a long course of study is a 
necessary condition of success in all the arts, a perseverance that never tires, 
a facility that is continually assisted by repetition; the greater the native 
strength, however, of the genius or superior gift, and the richer its resources 
the less it will feel the weight of its effort in securing all the necessary 
accomplishments involved in creative excellence*”. A really first-rate artist 
has the lust of work born in him and an imperative impulse akin to any 
other natural want to give artistic form to his emotional and imaginative life 
that is in him. His emotional life and his ideas irresistibly run into this 
artistic mould; he finds as it were the instrument already within him made 
to the hand, so fitted to express his soul-life that all the pains it takes him to 
learn it are as nothing. A musician can thus unfold to us in his melodies the 
depths of all that stirs and moves his soul and only by this means. What he 
feels is at once wafted into melody, just as the life of a painter is impressed 
upon form and colour, or that of a poet is transmuted into the creations of 
his imagination, that poetry which clothes his ideas in the beauty and music 
of the written word. And this gift of vital form the artist does not merely 
possess as an imaginative power, a phantasy, an emotional impulse “that 
leaves not a wrack behind,” but as a direct stimulus of feeling to active 
enterprise, as a gift, that is, of real executive accomplishment. Both of these 
aspects are united in the real artist. What springs to life in his imagination is 
immediately alert upon his mobile fingers, precisely as the sudden thought 


of our mind breaks into word from the tips, or as our most intimate 
thoughts, ideas, and emotions are reflected on the outward man and his 
demeanour. Genius of the real stamp, whenever and wherever found, is 
easily quit of the difficulties presented by the technical workshop; and 
indeed has found the most beggarly and apparently impracticable material 
to accept and embody as it pleased the inward shapes of imagination. No 
doubt the endowment which the artist finds as a direct gift to himself must 
be kept alive and alert by indefatigable recourse to it, but he must also 
possess naturally a practical power of immediate execution. Without this all 
the facility he may have acquired in imaginative conception will never 
produce an essentially creative work of art. The very notion of art demands 
of us that both things should go together hand in hand, the productive 
energy of the soul and its technical realization in the forms of art. 

(c) Inspiration 

The activity of the imagination, then, and the power of technical 
execution, taking both together as the inseparable antecedents of a real 
artist, are commonly understood as inspiration.° 

(a) The first question that presents itself to us for solution with regard to 
it is under what conditions it arises, as to which many different views have 
been held. 

(aa) There is, for instance, the strange notion, to some extent arising 
from the general truth of the peculiar intimacy with which genius attaches 
itself to the worlds of conscious life and Nature, that inspiration can be 
conjured up through mere excitation of the senses. But making our blood 
dance will not carry us far; we are still a long way off from the Muses, 
despite the champagne bottle, Such, at least, was the experience of 
Marmontel, for he tells us that he tried it in a wine-cellar with six thousand 
bottles of champagne to choose from; but not a breath of the Muses passed 


over him*4. Ay, your genius may be as great as he lists, and for all that 


stretch himself many a time morning and evening on the green grass, while 
the fresh breeze floats over him, and stare up into the sky, and not a whisper 
shall the inspired Muses breathe in his ear. 

(BB) Just as little is it likely that we shall make the charmed gates of 
inspiration spring open by merely presenting ourselves before them with a 
desire to enter. Whoever fondly imagines that he is in the right mood to 
compose a poem, or paint a picture, or run off a first-rate melody without 
already possessing the stuff in him to quicken that spark into vital form, and 
has first to hunt about for something to say, despite all his talent, will find 
himself no better off for his best intuitions, quite unable, at any rate, to 
conceive any complete thing of beauty, or perfect a really sterling work of 
art. Neither the mere tickling of our senses nor any act of will or 
determination can father on us true inspiration. To attempt such things 
simply proves that both the emotional life and the imagination have as yet 
no real object of artistic interest. When once we have the artistic impulse of 
the real kind, we may conclude the interest there has already its fixed seal 
and object, a content that it intends to master. 

(yy) True inspiration consequently is fixed in the presence of a specific 
content, which the imagination takes up in order to give artistic expression 
to it. It is, in fact, the object of this active process of giving form both as 
inwardly made visible to the mind, and as outwardly reproduced in the 
execution of a work of art. Inspiration is equally necessary for both these 
aspects of artistic activity. The question once more presents itself to us, in 
what way such a material will come to an artist, in order to bring about this 
inspiration. We find many various opinions expressed on this head. On the 
one hand it is frequently required of an artist that the material of his work 
should be drawn up from the world within him. No doubt this may be so 
when “the poet sings as a bird from the bough.” His own cheerfulness of 
spirit is then the incentive which enables him to represent a particular mood 


of his own as the content of his production, and by this very expression of it 
he gives vent to his enjoyment of the same. A song of this kind, straight 
from the heart*”, is indeed a rich reward. But quite as often, however, the 
greatest works of art are created from the suggestion of objects wholly 
external to himself. The odes of Pindar were frequently the result of direct 
commissions; and, in the same way, the object and subject has times 
without number been given to artists both for buildings and pictures, and 
they have been able to arouse in themselves an enthusiasm for such. Indeed, 
it is only too frequently the express complaint of artists that they have not 
the subject-matter on which to work. Such a reference to things outside, and 
its stimulus to artistic production, presents just that relation of the artist to 
Nature and her immediacy which is essential to the notion of superior 
executive gifts*“, and is at the same time a condition to the appearance of 
genuine inspiration. If we consider the artist from this point of view, we 
shall find that it is here that this natural endowment relates itself 
immediately to a material already found for him, and through the incentive 
thereby offered him, through the inspiration of actual fact, or as, for 
example, was the case with Shakespeare, through that which was presented 
by old tales, ballads, romances, and chronicles, proceeds to embody such 
material in artistic form, and thereby generally to express his own 
personality. The impulse to production can therefore be given by something 
entirely outside the artist’s life, and the only condition essential to a 
successful result is that the interest, which fixes the artist’s attention should 
be of real artistic significance, and that he is able to reproduce the same in 
all its vitality. Such conditions virtually imply the presence of rare 
inspiration. And an artist who is really alive and awake himself, by reason 
of this very vitality of his own powers, discovers endless opportunities for 
actively asserting the same, and feeling inspired while doing so, 


opportunities which pass over other people without similarly affecting 
them. 

(f) If we ask further, viz., of what precisely this artistic inspiration 
consists, we may perhaps best describe it by saying that it is the capacity of 
being entirely absorbed in a given subject, a capacity not merely wholly to 
realize it, but incapable of resting until the same is completely minted anew, 
and rounded off in its artistic form. 

(y) Moreover, when an artist has thus entirely appropriated his subject, it 
is but saying the same thing the other way to affirm that he must know how 
to forget his own individual idiosyncrasies, and all that accidentally attaches 
to them; he must, in short, on his part lose himself in the matter on hand. He 
must make his artistic personality the pure form under which the content he 
has assimilated is clothed and embodied. An inspiration in which the 
particular individual receives too emphatic a predominance and assertion, 
rather than being the vitally active instrument which displays the ideal 
significance of the material worked upon, is an inferior type of inspiration. 
This truth opens the way to a fuller consideration of what is generally 
understood as the objective character of artistic production. 


2. THE OBJECTIVE CHARACTER OF THE REPRESENTATION 

(a) In the ordinary sense of the word we understand objectivity to mean 
that the content in any work of art necessarily receives the form of the 
reality already given, and in its artistic embodiment we have the same 
clearly repeated. In this sense, that we desire to see objective truth 
reproduced for us, we are entitled to call Kotzebue an objective poet. In his 
work we undoubtedly find ordinary reality simply as it is again. The object 
of art 1s, however, more precisely stated, to strip away not merely the 
appearance, but the actual content of all that meets us every day, and by 
means of the spiritual activity of the artist most personal to himself, to work 


out that which is essentially rational in that content in its really adequate 
external form. Indeed, if we look at yet better examples of art than 
Kotzebue’s, such as those we have already glanced at in the youthful 
productions of Goethe, we shall find that this realistic type of objectivity 
can be made essentially living in its expression, and by virtue of this quality 
prove highly attractive to ourselves, and yet, on account of the fact that the 
artistic form remains defective, fail to arrive at the real beauty of art. Purely 
external objectivity, therefore, which still lacks the abiding and substantial 
significance, is not that for which an artist should strive. 

(6) A second type of objective realization presents itself to us in the case 
where we find the external is not the artistic aim, but the artist has seized 
hold of his subject with all the depth and strength of his emotional life. This 
inward aspect of his work remains, however, so entirely enclosed within 
itself and concentrated that it fails to assert itself with a clearness 
thoroughly possessed, or to unfold itself in its full truth. The eloquence of 
pathos simply restricts itself by means of illustrations external to it, without 
possessing either the power or the culture to be able to present the fulness of 
that content in an explicit form. Folksongs pre-eminently belong to such a 
mode of artistic production. Extremely simple as they are in their form, they 
suggest an emotional life which lies at their root of still wider range and 
depth, but which they are unable clearly to express. Their art, in fact, is 
itself not sufficiently elaborate or complete enough to carry into the light of 
day with transparent reflection all that it would unfold, and is forced to rest 
satisfied with suggesting to our sympathies the same by means of an 
external symbolism. The heart remains thrown back and concentrated upon 
itself, and in order to make its life intelligible to others, casts but a fainter 
reflection of its world upon entirely finite and external circumstances and 
phenomena, which, no doubt, are thus eloquent in a degree, albeit we 
receive from them only a far-off echo of the emotions and life they would 


bring home to us. Goethe has himself written many quite exquisite songs of 
this kind. “The Shepherd’s Lament” is one of the most beautiful. In this 
refrain a heart that is broken with pain and yearning still remains silent and 
reserved beneath the purely external traits which would fain relieve it; and, 
despite of this, we hear, as through an undertone, all the concentrated depth 
of emotion it fails to express. In the “Erl-king,’ and many other of his 
songs, we hear the same tone. This tone, however, we may also meet in 
degenerate form right down to the most futile barbarism, unable to grasp 
either the essential character of the facts or the situation, merely clinging to 
their most finite aspects in all their crudeness and absence of artistic taste. 
An example we may give from the “Drummer-comrade of the boy 
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Wunderhorn, such inanities as “O thou dwelling house of man, O 


9 


gallows,” or “Adjutant sir corporal,” expressions which are supposed to 


move us deeply. When on the contrary Goethe sings: 


Der Strauss, den ich gepfliicket, 
Griisse Dich viel tausendmal, 
Ich habe mich oft gebiicket 
Und ihn aus Herz gedriicket, 


Ach, wie viel tausendmal**. 


strong emotion is suggested in a very different way, which brings before 
our mind nothing trivial or contrary to the main idea. What however is, as a 
rule, defective in this particular type of poetical realization is the expression 
of emotion in all its true intensity. This, in the rarest art, should not be 
suffered to remain a depth shut away, which merely reflects a distant echo 
through the external objects presented: it should either break forth in its full 
character, or be seen through the vehicle with complete transparency. 
Schiller, for example, brings out his soul in its full strength in the pathos of 


his work, withal a great soul, which penetrates to the very core of his 
subject, and is able to express its very deepest significance in the freest and 
most perspicuous way through the wealth and music of his verse. 

(c) In conformity, then, with the notion of the Ideal, we may conclude 
that even when we are dealing with the mere expression of emotional life, 
we shall never fully establish our title to truly objective art so long as any 
part of all that is comprised in the subject-matter, which stirs the artistic 
inspiration, remains still wrapped up within the soul that seeks to express 
itself; rather all that lies there should be completely unfolded, and unfolded 
in a way which not merely shall reveal to us the essential soul and substance 
of the content selected, but shall embody it in some completely 
homogeneous type of individual art, through which, as through a 
transparency, both soul and substance shall radiate. For that which is 
highest and most excellent is not by any means that we are unable to 
express, as though the poet contained in himself still greater depths than 
those expressed on the face of his work. The work of an artist is the 
consummate fruit of that artist, and reflects precisely what he is, and only 
what he is, and all that remains behind in the temple of his soul is a naught 
or nothing. 

3. MANNER, STYLE, AND ORIGINALITY 

However much it may be imperatively required of the artist that he 
should give to his work an objective character such as we have above 
indicated, this must not make us oblivious to the fact that the artist’s 
production is at the same time the work of Ais inspiration; it is he alone who 
has, by his entire identification of his personality with the specific subject- 
matter and its artistic embodiment, brought into being the entire creation out 
of the life of his own emotional nature and imagination. And it is this 
identity of the free personality of the artist and the truly objective 
construction of his artistic creation which constitutes the third fundamental 


aspect of his activity as set forth above and which we must now shortly 
consider, in so far as we may be thus enabled to unite that which we have 
hitherto separated in our independent consideration of the conceptions of 
genius and the objective presentment of a work of art. We may characterize 
such a unity as the conception of true artistic originality. Before, however, 
we come to close quarters with all that 1s implied in this conception, it is 
necessary to clearly grasp two points of view already related to it whose 
insufficiency we have to expose on the ground of their one-sidedness before 
a true conception of originality can be fully appreciated. These may be 


421 and style. 


sufficiently indicated by the terms “subjective manner 

(a) The Subjective Manner 

The point of first importance in discussing the meaning of the expression 
“artistic manner” is to differentiate it fundamentally from artistic originality. 
The term “manner,” in our view, is only used in direct relation to the 
specific and consequently accidental idiosyncrasies of the artist, that is, 
merely in so far as such qualities assert themselves as effective in his work 
without being called forth by the nature of the subject itself and its ideal 
exposition. 

(a) A manner thus interpreted has no connection with the universal types 
of art, that is to say, types which require an essentially different mode of 
representation, as, for instance, the landscape painter necessarily treats the 
objects of Nature in quite a different way from that under which a historical 
painter would so treat them; or the epic poet would handle similar subject- 
matter in a different way from that appropriate to the dramatic poet. On the 
contrary, “a manner” is a form of artistic expression wholly emanating from 
a particular individuality, an entirely supposititious idiosyncrasy of 
executive ability which may be carried so far as to contradict absolutely the 
true notion of the Ideal. As thus defined “manner” stands at the bottom of 
the scale among the forms which may characterize an artist’s general 


handling. An artist who thus expresses his individuality simply gives free 
rein to any chance notions of his own without testing them as subject to the 
substantive claims of art. But it is a fundamental principle of art that it 
should abolish precisely all that is merely accidental to its content no less 
than to its artistic or rather external mode of presentment. And this is only 
to say that it requires of the artist that he should efface from his work all 
traces of purely personal tastes and idiosyncrasies he shares with no one 
else? 

(6) And for these reasons we would point out that “a manner” of this 
kind is not so much to be contrasted directly with the true exposition of art 
as to be considered in relation to the purely external aspects of art where the 
individuality of the particular mode of treatment comes into play. This kind 
of manner is most conspicuous in the arts of painting and music for the 
reason that these arts*” present to the artist the widest variety of external 
characterization for him to seize upon and reproduce. What we find here is 
a certain artificial manner of general execution entirely peculiar to some 
particular artist and the school of imitators or pupils who follow him, which 
through constant repetition degenerates into mere habit. 

(aa) And its tendency is to develop on one of two ways in which we may 
regard the artistic work. First, there is the aspect of its composition. To take 
painting, for example, we have all the variety of ways under which the 
prevailing atmospheric tone, the arrangement of foliage, the contrast of light 
and shade, in short the entire scheme of colour may be treated. Most 
particularly in this feature of the general scheme*” of the colouring and 
lighting of a picture we find that painters permit themselves the most varied 
freedom of individual preference and distaste. Of course such a prevailing 
tone may appear to us as that we do not find in Nature for the simple reason 
that we have not had our attention directed to it although it is really there. 
But we shall often find that such a scheme has simply been adopted by this 


or that artist on grounds of personal taste or convenience, and it becomes 


simply a habit in him to use everything now as subject to that particular 
scheme. And what we have observed with reference to colouring 1s equally 
true when applied to the treatment of natural objects, their grouping, 
position, motion, and general characterization. This inferior mode of 
treatment is particularly to be observed in the works of the Dutch school. 
Take the case of Van der Neer’s night-scenes and his artificial presentation 
of moonlight, or Van der Goyen’s sand-hills in so many of his landscapes. 
The ever-repeated reflections of light from satin and silk stuffs that we find 
in so many pictures of other masters of the same school are indications of 
the same artificial mode of handling. 

(66) A manner of this type may be still further, traced in the execution of 
other details, the handling of brush or pencil, the laying on and blending of 
tints and many other features of executive work. 

(yy) The general conclusion we come to, after considering all such 
examples of specialized handling and conception in which constant 
repetition grows at last habitual to, and indeed becomes a second nature of 
the artist, is this, that just in proportion as the manner adopted is more 
specialized*, there is an increasing and dangerous tendency for it to 
degenerate into that which is nothing more than a soulless and consequently 
arid repetition and mechanical exercise, throughout which the artist is no 
longer present with the fulness of his spiritual resources and the entire 
strength of his inspiration. When this takes place his art necessarily sinks to 
the level of a mere executive facility or accomplishment of his hands, and a 
manner, otherwise innocent enough, may very readily grow starved and 
lifeless. 

(y) The more truly artistic “manner” has consequently to disengage itself 
from such jejune peculiarities, to broaden out into a freer atmosphere*?, so 
that no specialized mode of handling shall be suffered to sterilize itself into 


what is simply a matter of habit. In this way an artist will approach the facts 
of Nature with a breadth of view more in keeping with her own, and will 
understand how to identify his larger conceptions and the general technique 
of his craft with the same ideal spirit. In something of the same sense we 
may describe it as a peculiar manner of Goethe that he is particularly apt in 
concluding not merely poems of society but also openings to works of a 
more serious character with a sudden turn of pleasantry, in order to remove 
the impression of or throw into the background the serious nature of 
previous reflection or situation. We meet with the same characteristic in the 
correspondence of Horace. It is, in fact, an application of the art of 
conversation and general sociability, which, in order to avoid following up 
any matter more deeply, comes to a stop, breaks off and cleverly diverts the 
serious into more cheerful channels. Such a mode of the literary art is 
undoubtedly part of the manner of the artist and his individual style, but the 
individuality thus exemplified is based upon a broader principle, and is 
asserted in a way wholly justified by the artistic purpose of the work in 
hand. And this particular type of an artistic manner will enable us to pass 
readily to the consideration of “style” generally. 


(b) Style 

Le style c’est ’' homme méme is a famous phrase of the French. Style is 
here generally understood as the unique characterization of personality, the 
particular mode of expression, however it may be applied, which wholly 
reveals to us its substance. Herr von Rumohr, on the other hand (“Italian 
Investigations,” 1, p. 87), endeavours to interpret the expression as a mode 
habitual through its constant repetition of bringing together the most vital 
characteristics of the subject-matter artistically treated, by virtue of which 
the sculptor informs his figures with reality, and the painter gives to his the 
appearance of life. He further adds important observations upon the 


appropriate form of representation which, in the case of an art such as 
sculpture, the specific sensuous material either permits or proscribes. It is, 
however, not necessary to attach the expression “style” solely to this aspect 
of sensuous material; we may unquestionably extend it to all those 
determinations and rules of artistic production which apply naturally to any 
particular type of art, and in virtue of which an object is reproduced in the 
medium of any one of them. We consequently distinguish in the art of 
music the style of church music from that of opera, and in that of painting, 
the historical style from the style of genre painting. Style is therefore a 
mode of artistic presentation, which not merely follows closely the 
fundamental conditions of its material, but asserts itself as adequate to all 
that any particular type of art demands for its composition and execution 
and in strict conformity with the laws which apply to the subject-matter on 
hand. Defect of style will then, in this extension of the meaning, either 
imply an inability to present a composition in accordance with such 
necessary conditions, or will amount to a personal caprice which rather 
gives free rein to its own particular predilections than accepts the conditions 
of composition which are really proposed to it, in other words adopts an 
inferior “manner” of its own. Consequently it is inadmissible, as Herr von 
Rumohr has already pointed out, to apply principles peculiar to one type of 
art to another, as Mengs has done in his famous museum in the villa Albani, 
where both in the general conception and execution of his Apollo he adopts 
the modes of colouring applicable only to sculpture. A defect of the same 
kind may be traced in many of the pictures of Diirer, where we see that even 
in painting, especially in the folding of his drapery, he adopts the style of 
wood-cut in which he is so consummate a master. 

(c) Originality 

The final result, then, of our inquiry on this head is that true originality 
does not consist in merely conforming to the paramount conditions of style, 


but in a kind of inspired state** personal to the artist which, instead of 


committing itself wholly to a mere external manner of composition, seizes 
hold of a particular subject-matter that is essentially rational, and by virtue 
of its own resources and quality, re-clothes the same as from within the 
artist himself and not merely in a way conformable to the essential notion of 
the art adopted, but also in a form adequate to the universal notion of the 
Ideal. 

(a) True originality is consequently identical with true objectivity, and 
combines that which is due to the personality of the artist and the actual 
subject-matter of his work in such a way that both aspects of his artistic 
product are held together in complete accord. Looked at in one way, such a 
work appears to reveal to us the very essence of the artist’s personality, 
while regarded from another we only find there the essence of the subject- 
matter artistically treated, so that this very uniqueness of expression appears 
to arise from the unique characteristics of the material to which it is applied; 
and we may say with equal truth either that the expressed form is due to 
those characteristics, or that this unique impression we obtain from them 
proceeds from the creative unity of the artist. 

(f) True originality must be entirely kept distinct from individual caprice 
and every kind of personal expression that is due to fortuitous causes. A 
common idea of originality is simply the stringing together of so many 
curiosities, things which this particular individual and no other could 
perpetuate or even faintly imagine. That is, however, merely idiosyncracy 
gone mad. No people on earth are more original in this meaning of the term 
than Englishmen, a country where every one prides himself on committing 
some folly or other, which no man in his senses is likely to repeat, and then 
fondly imagines his performance to be original. 

We may in this connection briefly refer to what has been so extolled, and 


never more than in our own days as the originality of wit and humour. An 


artist of this type of humour starts off from a point of view or an experience 
wholly personal to himself, and constantly recurs to the same so that the 
real object of his artistic production is merely treated as the peg on which he 
may hang, or the field in which he may give full play to, whatever wittiness, 
jest, quirks, and sallies his mood may chance to light upon. In this way the 
real object of his art and that which should render it vital in himself fall 
entirely apart, and we have a capricious mode of artistic production, in 
which the idiosyncrasy of the artist is made to appear as of first importance. 
A humour of this kind is often replete with intellectual brilliance and deep 
feeling, and in its general result 1s very apt to impose on us; yet for all that it 
is not generally such a difficult matter as is commonly believed. To 
constantly interrupt the rational content of that which we are really dealing 
with, interrupting all steady progress with a stream of capricious fresh starts 
and conclusions, a sort of patchwork of whims and emotional excursions, 
and thereby to create a caricature of imaginative vigour is far easier than to 
develop and round off with completeness an artistic whole of sterling 
quality throughout such as will testify to the real Ideal. Moreover, our 
humour nowadays is only too ready to give us the repulsive features of a 
talent for wit essentially crude, and is constantly degenerating into coarse 
buffoonery and emptiness. We do not often get from it real humour at all. 
The stalest trivialities are wont to pass now for brilliancy and depth of soul 
provided they only rig themselves out in the pretentious motley of humour. 
Shakespeare, on the contrary, possessed a grand and profound sense of 
humour, but even his works are by no means destitute of shallows. The 
humour of Jean Paul too often surprises us with the depth of its wit and the 
beauty of its sentiment, but we are quite as often repelled by the absurdly 
eccentric way in which he hitches together his subjects, or rather leaves 
them with the bare jointure to lie apart, and then floods all he has to say 
with a kind of humour that leaves it almost impossible to make head or tail 


of. No humourist, however great he may be, is likely to find anything 
resembling it in his memory; and our main impression is frequently, even in 
the case of Jean Paul’s kaleidoscopic effects, that they are rather the result 
of mechanical pasting together than a spontaneous product from the 
crucible of genius. For this reason Jean Paul finds it necessary, in order 
continually to present new effects, to drag into books differing wholly in 
kind, botanical, legal and philosophical disquisitions, no less than 
descriptions of travel; whatever whim in fact may strike his fancy at the 
time is promptly inserted. Even when his subject relates to scientific 
discovery he will run together the most heterogeneous material such as a 
collection of Brazilian plants and observations upon the old imperial 


chamber*= 


. There are people who will praise a motley of this kind as 
original. But it is really precisely the kind of caprice which originality of the 
genuine stamp excludes. 

While we are on this topic it will not be out of place to add some further 
remarks upon irony, which particularly prides itself upon presenting us with 
the very flower of originality on just those occasions when it has ceased to 
treat any artistic material with seriousness and converts the whole affair into 
a subject of witticism, only worth notice for the sake of the wit it suggests. 
Looked at from another point of view this irony rakes together a lot of 
things which are quite foreign to the essence of the matter in hand, things 
the deeper significance of which the poet keeps to himself, and his notion 
seems to be that by this subtle exercise of his powers the imagination will 
be enlarged. And it is just in external associations of this sort that we get 
what we have already described as the poetry of a poetry, wherein 
everything that is deepest and most excellent is concealed from us for no 
other reason than this, that we must not be allowed to look at it because it is 
so profound. And we really find in Friedrich von Schlegel’s poetry, more 
particularly when he became vain over his title to the rank of poet, that 


which clearly is set forth as the aroma of all is just that which is never 
expressed: no wonder this poetry of poetry turns out to be the flattest prose. 


(y) A genuine work of art must consequently be held intact from all 
originality of this perverse type. True originality will be asserted throughout 
by this and this alone, that the work has the appearance of being the unique 
creation of one individual mind, which does not go about picking up scraps 
from around it and then make thereof a patchwork, but permits the material 
of that work, in complete accordance with the unity most congenial to its 
own substance, to bind itself together in a whole all parts of which are 
strictly related, as truly stamped with one mint as the founder’s cast. When 
we find scenes and motives introduced upon grounds that are foreign to the 
real artistic purpose, that is to say, which do not directly grow out of the 
true subject, we must inevitably lose that subtle and necessary connection of 
all the parts which create this unity, and what we thus interpolate will 
unavoidably impress us as something fortuitously attached by personal 
caprice. Much in this way it has been the fashion to give exceptional praise 
to the “Gotz von Berlichingen” of Goethe on the grounds of its great 
originality. No doubt it is true enough, as we have above remarked, that in 
this drama Goethe has with much intrepidity given the lie direct to and 
turned his back upon all that had been taken as the established principles of 
the aesthetic science of his age; the execution of this work, however, does 
not bear the stamp of genuine originality. One finds, on the contrary, in this 
youthful production indications of the poverty of the material upon which it 
is founded, so that many traits and entire scenes appear to have been raked 
together and united by connections foreign to the subject from material of 
an interest contemporary with that of the artist’s life instead of being the 
genuine elaboration of the fundamental subject-matter. The scene, for 
example, between Gotz and brother Martin, where Martin Luther is clearly 
suggested, contains ideas which Goethe could only have borrowed from a 
time such as his own when people began once more to wail over the 


conditions of monastic life, how they durst not drink wine, could only sleep 


off their meals, were at the mercy of evil desires and generally must submit 
to the three intolerable vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. Brother 
Martin, on the other hand, grows enthusiastic over the knightly life of Gotz, 
how he recalled to memory the load of booty he took from his foe, whom he 
ran through with lance on horseback before he could shoot, then tumbled 
over, horse and all, and finally returned to his castle and wife. Whereupon 
the good monk drinks the health of the dame Elizabeth, wiping his eyes the 
while. With mundane reflections of this sort Luther never started on his 
journey, but rather as a pious monk who had penetrated to their depths the 
religious conceptions and convictions of Augustine, another source 
altogether. Subject to precisely similar defects are the pedagogical 
references to that period which occur in the following scene and for which 
Vasedow is mainly responsible. We are informed that children of that age 
are taught much that is unintelligible, that the true method of instruction 
should rather educate their minds through the senses and experience. Karl, 
for example, repeats phrases to his father by heart precisely similar to those 
current in Goethe’s own younger days: “Junthausen is a village and castle 
on the Junt and for two hundred years has been the ancestral property of the 
lords of Berlichingen.” When Gotz asks him if he knows any lord of 
Berlichingen personally the lad stares blankly at him and through sheer 
over-teaching does not know his own father. Gotz declares that he knew 
every path and road in the country before he knew the names of a single 
river, village, or mountain. All this kind of thing is mere literary stucco 
which has nothing to do with the actual subject at all. And when an 
occasion does arise in which we ought to find some really characteristic 
grip of the very marrow of the subject, as in the conversations between Gotz 
and Weisslingen, we get nothing more than cold reflections upon the times. 
We find much the same association of irrelevant matter in the same 
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poet’s “Wahlverwandschaften.”*° The laying out of pleasure grounds, the 


living pictures, the observations upon pendulum oscillations, the testing of 
metals, the headaches, the entire description of elective affinities, which is 
borrowed straight from chemical science, are all of this category. It may, of 
course, be freely admitted that in a romance, referring to an essentially 
prosaic age, such things areprima facie admissible, and more particularly so 
when we have a Goethe to introduce them so cleverly and apply them so 
charmingly; moreover no work of art of any kind can be kept wholly 
unaffected by the culture of the artist’s own age. It is one thing to allow the 
reflection of contemporary culture to appear as part of the artistic whole, 
quite another to bring together such material of research in a way that 
places it as something wholly outside and independent of the genuine 
substance of the composition. For the true originality of the artist no less 
than that of his work consists exclusively in their being vitally bound up 
with that which is only intelligible as part of the real subject-matter treated. 
When the artist has fully Appropriated this objective reason, without mixing 
up with it, to the detriment of its clarity, details he may have borrowed from 
his personal experience or other sources which do not strictly belong to it; 
in that case alone will he stamp the material with the genuine mark of his 
own artistic mintage. This personal effect upon his work merely serves him 
as a bridge of Life over which he passes to secure a work of art wholly 
complete in itself, just as in all genuine thought and action true freedom 
consists in allowing that which is of essential significance to assert itself 
without restraint, so that it becomes itself the force which dominates both 
the particular thought and volition of the man who thus appropriates it, and 
by so doing reconciles every vestige of opposition. In this way the 
originality of art absorbs every accidental trait peculiar to a given 
personality; but it only absorbs it that the artist may follow without reserve 
the impulse and bent of his genius as inspired through every fibre of the 
material he moulds, and instead of reflecting a purely barren wilfulness and 


caprice of his own may give an objective form to his true artistic 
individuality conjoined with consummate accomplishment. To have no 
“manner” was ever the one great “manner,” and in this sense alone can we 


ascribe originality to Homer, Sophocles, Rafael, and Shakespeare. 


22 Finer specifischen Seele. We certainly should not in ordinary speech say that inorganic objects 


possessed a soul. The phrase indeed is difficult to follow, except as explained by the previous 
technical discussion of Einzelheit. 


22 The expression in dieser der Allgemeinheit entgegengehobenen Ausserlichkeit refers to the 
manifold in opposition to which the principle of universality is posited as a test for the selection of 
those aspects which manifest it as vital individuality. 


223 Soligkeit. 


274 Heiterkeit. 1 cannot satisfy myself with one English word. It seems to combine both 
blithesomeness and cheerfulness in the literal meaning of the word. 


275 Tm das einfache Beisichseyn. Self-containedness would be more literal. 


216 Fine Versohnung des Gemiiths. 1 think this refers to the emotions of the spectators. The use of the 
word in the next sentence points to this. 


271 Niese Festigkeit, e.g., such a religiously austere mode of treatment, rather this than “rigorously 
true,” is I think the sense. 


ait Compare that wonderful poem of G. Meredith, “Theodolinda.” 


212 Schénthuerei. 


280 gee Introduction, pp. 86, 87. 


281 Such appears to me the sense of the above passage, but it is not very clearly expressed. Hegel 
states the case of those who contend that a picture must be a good one because the ideal element is 
the main thing and to get that you have merely to borrow from poetry. He then takes an example to 
show this is not so. 


282 Here commences the more thorough exposition of the difficulty. 


= Vorstellung, “world of ideas” would be perhaps better. 


= Apart from an error in punctuation I think this sentence is not as Hegel wrote it, certainly it is not 
as he would have left it after revision; as it stands the grammatical construction is entirely split into 
two discordant sections. I have at least made it grammatical. 


285 Nie Vorstellung, i.e., the imaginative conception. 


286 There is, however, the question of positive characterization imposed on the work by the artist. 
The work of Michelangelo is of course an extreme example. This is here rather overlooked. 


287 That is to say, it remains the potency of many forms; it is left in its abstract formality to be 
variously formed by limbs in their motion and not cut into the forms devised by a tailor. 

288 Infinite, of course, not in the sense of extension, but because it is a constituent of the universal 
medium of thought, infinite as the judgment is so. 

28° This analysis of Dutch painting is remarkable for its insight and impartiality, and may be 
contrasted in this respect with the writings of Ruskin. 


2°0 Die héhere Seele. The ideal atmosphere throughout. 


2°! Tt will be recalled that it was precisely this picture, or one much resembling, that Ruskin, with less 
sympathy, criticized severely. 
22 Nio doubt these were other pictures in the exhibition of pictures contemporary with the date of 


Hegel’s lecture. 
23 Ideal. 


“= Auf willkiirlich festgesetzten Zeichen. 


2°5 Not a very lucid sentence. I presume the words bei deren Anblick refer, to the forms, not to the 
beauty which reposes on them. The abstractness of such a point of view is obvious. 


2°6 | think sein eigenes Wollen must practically amount to this. But it is all very vague. 


at Handlung. See below. 


a Vollbringen des Menschen. The bringing up to fuller content. 


a Lit., “turned outside upon to confront, like a coat turned inside out that the inside may face 
external facts.” 


30 The German term is Selbstdndigkeit. It may often be better translated by “independence.” 


at Durchgreifende. That which penetrates the whole as the causa efficiens. The whole passage is 
difficult and technical. 

3© Fiir sich selbst. That is to say, a substance that is not dependent on another for its reality but is 
explicit as such out of its own resources. 


33 Fiir das Allgemeine. 


3% Tm einer Nacht. A condensed description of the true story apparently. 


3% That is to say, it is made up of units all ready to pull in different directions. 


306 A remarkable instance of the type in our own days was General Gordon. A perusal of his 
correspondence from Khartoum makes it sufficiently clear that he considered it his duty to remain 
despite all orders to the contrary, so long as the garrison remained unwithdrawn; no doubt he 
considered the reverse course dishonourable to England, but first of all it was dishonourable to 
himself. 


391 Fiirsicheinsiehen. 
398 Das Vornehme. There is probably here a further allusion to the respectability associated with 
grandeur. The same is true of the compositions of the great Italian painters. 


an Ausgebildeten. | have hesitated to translate this “cultivated” as the context appears to suggest 
rather the kind of regime we find in the highly official centralization of such a monarchy as that of 
Prussia in Hegel’s time or the artificial eighteenth century. But the whole passage rings rather 
strangely to modern ideas, or at least to English notions of democracy. 


219 Gétz von Berlichengen was Goethe’s first drama, published in the year 1773, though the first 
version of it was written in 1771. 


31 Nas Waltende, e.g., a force which is predominant. 


a Gehalt, content, that is, in its configurative energy. 


313 Sichverwirklichen, that is, objective self-realization. 


314 The whole of this passage is difficult to follow and translate, and has roots, no doubt, in some of 
the most disputed positions in Hegelian philosophy, such as the independent reality of Nature, and the 
use that Hegel makes of such conceptions as Chance (Zufailligkeit) in his explanation of it. All that 
can be attempted here is to give some kind of intelligible interpretation of the expressions employed 
literally. The student will do well to consult Professor A. C. Bradley’s criticism of Hegel’s Idea of 
tragedy in his “Lectures on Poetry.” 


315 The situation without defined situation. 


316 Fr estigkeit. Staunchness is perhaps better. 


at Harmlosigkeit, e.g., its inability to cause conflict. 


318 Such as painting and sculpture. 


ae By positive he means that in themselves they are not actually discordant or negative but only 


render such discordance possible in their relation to spirit. 


320 That is, where a collision depends upon natural causes. 


a Positive, that is, relative to a particular concrete condition. 


a Perhaps Erfindung would here be better translated with “invention.” Both processes are involved 


in the word. 


323 Auf den nattirlichen dusserlichen Verlauf: 


324 This must be implied, for it can only be asserted with qualification of sculpture and it is not true 


of music. 


325 Ip betreff seiner Besinnung. Besinnung suggests, no doubt, something more of mind than Gemiith. 


It is the entire content of self-consciousness on its sensuous side. 


326 Nie allgemeinen Machte. This phrase is explained in the paragraph which follows. 


221 Nie Bethdtigung. The actualization would be a better word perhaps. 


328 Yt may surprise some readers in such a context suddenly to be confronted with such serious 
matters. But with Hegel such surprises must be expected. With him the root of all spiritual activity is 
never far absent, and the relation of the State is founded on the same basis as that of the Church. And 
if we mean anything by the phrase of the Divine Immanence we shall at least be able to follow him. 


32° Nie ewigen. Eternal because essentially belonging to the explication of reason. 


330 Wrirde. Worthiness of personal characteristics, i.e., ethical character. 


331 Das nur duserlich Feststehende. The organizations of Spirit are the most permanent realities is, I 
think, the meaning. 
332 Frwas bizarres oder widriges, i.e., that which is arbitrary and merely awakes curiosity or excites a 


feeling of repulsion. 


333 There is obviously a symbolic meaning in this poem of Hartmann which Hegel appears to have 
overlooked, the sacrifice which the monks prescribed not necessarily involving a physical sacrifice, 
but merely the gift of a love which would be equal to such a sacrifice. 


334 This passage is not easy to follow. I think der innre Begriff must mean the entire notion of the 
personality evolved in the action as distinct from all particular aspects which are negative and evil. 
The main difficulty of the passage consists in the abstract conception of evil or the negative upon 
which Hegel centres the attention. 


A22 Halt, i.e., stable self-consistency. 


228 Die innre haltlose Zerrissenkeit. 


331 Abgeschlossenheit, i.e., self-exclusive individuality. 


338 Jy subjektiven Innerlichkeit. That is to say, the entire self-concentration on the spiritual centre of 


conscious life. 


aoe Lit., Their individuality remains rather external form, in such a way that it fails to penetrate 
through to absolutely inward subjectivity. 


340 Noth, the constraint of necessary conditions. 


341 fit der Bestimmten, i.e., with the definite subject-matter of temporal life. 


3” Th the conception, that is to say, which is at the root of the Greek idea of Divinity. 


343 | presume what Hegel means is as individual gods. 
34 Er nicht mit seinem eigenen Selbst dabei ist. He fails to obtain the determinate freedom of the 
self-excluding subject. 


345 Te. between gods and men. 
346 Ganz prosaisch. Viewed practically, that is to say, rather than metaphysically. The examples 


explain the meaning. 


341 Das Thun geht stets heriiber und hiniiber. Is a skein in which the threads run over and under one 


another. 
348 «Tiad,” I, v, 190. 


349 This view may be well contrasted with the less vital criticism of Schiller on this subject, which 
induced him actually to exclude the feature from his amended edition of the play. In fact Hegel shows 
more insight here than Coleridge. 

339 Nicht tiber Hamlet haltlos verfiigt. It is also obvious, I think, that such a passage need not 
necessarily be opposed to Goethe’s main conception. Such ideas may readily be explained as the 
excuses of a man who inherently shrinks from forming a grave resolve of vigorous action. No doubts 


are suggested when Hamlet sees the ghost. 


351 Den eigentlichen Mittelpunkt. Between what? I think the examples show that it is both between a 
work of human art and Nature and between the work of art itself and those to whom it is addressed. 


332 Lit., Screws itself like a corkscrew into. 


353 Ausmalung. The metaphor is taken from the art of painting and technically refers to the finish of 
the same in all its details. It is here used generally. 


334 Vo]. i, p. 153. I do not know the book. 


353 4/5 bewegendes Pathos. This may mean “as the motive principle of pathos,” but I incline to the 
interpretation “as the pathos which affects others.” 

356 This appears at first sight to be somewhat contrary to the statement made above (p. 309) that “We 
cannot affirm pathos of the gods.” But if my translation in the above passage is the right one Die 
Gétter werden zum menschlichen Pathos, | think we must understand Die Gotter here in a more 
universal sense of the Divine than in the former passage, and find the emphasis here is laid upon the 


word menschlichen. It is, in fact, but another way of stating the incarnation of the Divine in humanity. 


357 41s totale Individualitdt, i.e., all that is comprised in its essential notion. 


358 Der handelnden Character, i.e., Character manifest in the action. 


332 Ausser sich, “goes to the dogs,” as we say in vulgar parlance, i.e., ceases to be character in the 


true sense at all. 


36 This example shows us that by the expression friiheren Géotter above Hegel must be referring to 
prehistoric times and quite archaic conceptions of Greek godhead. 


36! Fines in sick gebildeten Innern. Gebildet here used in the sense of perfected, rounded to a co- 
ordinated content. 


ae Hineingegraben, lit., buried in. 


363 | am unable to express in two words the contrast presented by the German tragen and ertragen. 
34 It is not easy to strike the exact interpretation of such a word as Quetschlichkeit. Apparently this 
or the more usual term Quabbelig have the sense of “shaking.” I believe there is a synonym for 


quaker’s grass, viz., quatch-grass. 


3°3 Und durch sie sich hindurchziehen. The most obvious sense of these words would be: and (7.e., 


the threads) carry themselves on through it (i.e., externality). Perhaps the meaning is that the relations 
in question not merely unite the Ideal to the world but are carried beyond (with the Ideal) the natural 
external world into that higher plane of the objective spiritual world. In my translation I have 
practically evaded the difficulty and assumed there is either something missing, or we must 
understand, I admit, a very harsh change of subject. 


a Through self-consciousness he is both the individual subject and the form of an infinite content. 


381 Fine subjektive Totalitdt. 


38 | have amplified this sentence to make it quite clear to which of the three worlds, viz., (a) the 
subjective world in its abstraction, (b) the external world in its abstraction or, finally, the world of 
reality, in which a and b are mutually related, the writer here refers. 

3© In welche die in sick totale Einheit des Ideals nicht mehr ihrer konkreten Geistigkeit nach 
hineinzuscheinen befahigt ist. Lit., Into which the self-complete unity of the Ideal is no longer 
capable of penetrating by virtue of the concrete spirituality which it essentially is. 


370 ‘An obvious distinction between the arts of architecture and garden-construction is that in the 
former all the materials used have been already informed by human hands at least where building is 
in any advanced stage. 

at Hegel’s actual words would seem to imply that the fact a garden is created for use and enjoyment 
is detrimental to its beauty. 

3” Tt must be admitted that this summary treatment of gardens is not very satisfactory. No doubt the 
best authorities concur in the view that the formal garden is more artistic than the landscape, but 
hardly on the main ground given here. Landscape gardening such as we find it in our great English 
country houses has a real justification of its own. And with regard to the reason given that a garden 
should be entirely subordinate to the human object do we not strike here upon a weakness which is to 
a certain extent apparent also in Hegel’s theory of the artistic purpose of architecture. I think it must 
be admitted that though it is true the object of both these arts is not entirely for their own beauty, and 
in certain cases, not even primarily so, as in the case of a senate-house or ordinary garden, yet where 
the artistic purpose is manifested throughout with great deliberation they may be essentially an 
independent work of art; take the case,.of a cathedral, for example, or a really beautiful and 


homogeneous formal garden. 


33 Element, subject-matter would be really a better word. 


34 Kein bloss quantatives. They are not like a heap of stones, for example, but they possess relations 
which qualify each other, as of course the heap of stones will do in so far as it is distinguished by 
diversity of colour. 


325 | think this must be the meaning of the words noch ah blass aufgeléste Gegensdtze auftreten. 


316 Gray is the word Hegel uses, but I think he must use it in the sense I have translated it. Gray in 
itself is a very beautiful compound, and the subtlety of its use is that which is one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the very greatest colourists such as Turner and Velazquez. 


3711 am not quite sure that Hegel means this exactly, but it is no doubt what an artist would mean and 
in water-colour especially it is of the utmost importance. Compare the flesh colour of the artists such 
as our Watts or Titian with that of Leighton. One of the most marvellous examples I know is a small 
picture of Titian, the subject of which is Herodias with the head of John the Baptist, in one of the 
palaces at Rome. But a modern critic would, apart from the question of dirtiness, about which there 
can be no doubt, say that Hegel insists too much, precisely as Ruskin does, on the superiority of the 
pure single colour. 

= Hegel appears to be himself slightly incorrect here. No doubt a string may ring false if it is not 
tightly fastened or if too slack or too long it may produce sounds the human ear is unable to 
appreciate. But primarily what musicians mean by a string ringing false, with wolf notes and so on, is 


due to the bad material or false composition of the string itself. 


a Disparat, i.e., composed of different elements, not merely separate in position. 

380 | think the expression ein blosses an-sich must mean this here. Of course the usual meaning is 
that of something potential, unrealized, but here I think it rather signifies “not objectively or really 
valid.” No doubt in relation to the heads of discussion it is potential also. 

381 Nie traurige Biinkelsdngerei. I think the adjective must here rather refer to the contrast than to the 
nature of the poetry. I presume the Minnesingers are referred to. 


382 | do not know what book this is, nor have I ever heard of a hero with the name of Otnith. 


383 Or rather by virtue both of its medium and object. Jhrer Natur nach are Hegel’s words. 


384 Jenem ersten Ansichseyenden. That is to say, a relation indefinite, but essentially implying a 


further realization. 

385 Fs nur eine unwahre Abstraction bezeigen wiirde. “Lack of comprehensiveness” would, of 
course, be more literal. 

386 Im ihrem abstracten Gehalt. That is, regarded simply as the opinions of a private individual, and 
apart from all that may be implied in it under more universal relations. 


381 Ner Zustand der allgemeinen Bildung, not an easy phrase to translate: the Culture-State” perhaps 
sums it up most completely. “The state of universal education” is too indefinite or goes too far. 


388 The whole spirit of this passage is a striking witness to Hegel’s admiration for classical art. 
Whether the arguments brought forward are wholly sound when we consider them in connection with 
the Elizabethan drama, for example, may readily admit of a question. At the same time, as Hegel 
himself points out, Shakespeare unquestionably throws the time back to what is practically a mythical 
age in at least three of his greatest tragedies, “Hamlet,” “Macbeth,” and above all “King Lear.” 


38° For the element of beauty implied in ordinary craftsmanship, and the modern view, pressed so 
strongly by William Morris and others, of this aspect of art and its modern necessity, the reader 
should peruse Professor Bosanquet’s valuable “Three Lectures on Aesthetic” (see particularly 
Lecture II, p. 61 et seq.). 


390 Even an admirer of our author must admit, I think, here that the argument is somewhat 
overstrained. That Hegel possessed real humour and yet more irony few will deny who have studied 
him, but at times “the man with a theory” rather tends, as is so frequently the case with our German 
cousins, Goethe himself not excepted, to swallow up such sanative juices altogether. 

ly presume the meaning is that the poem in the shape we now have it dates some 400 years after 
the Trojan war. But it is not very clear from Hegel’s language whether he regards Homer as the poet 
who, as in the case of his example of the poet of the Niebelungenlied, fused that together or no. For if 
he did how could he have lived through the poems, an expression itself which is rather vague, more 
particularly as the better opinion is that they represent a different age themselves. 


a2 Verniirnbergert. A word of course coined by Hegel. Made them, that is to say, at home in the 
Nuremberg of Hans Sachs. 


323 “Best of all things water.” Compare Meredith’s exquisite poem “Phoebus with Admetus,” “Water, 
first of singers o’er rocky mount and mead,” etc., stanza 3. 


oe The drama of Racine. 


3°3 What this word means I do not know — possibly quill-feathers. 


326 Fine grosse Genialitat. “First-rate genius” is rather too strong, “talents of the highest rank” would 
be more literal. We have no word that expresses Genialitdt. As the passage is ironical I have allowed 
“genius” to pass. 


221 Wir haben schlecht gestanden. Literally, “there is some mistake between us.” But the idiomatic 
sense I presume is, “You’ve made a bad shot this time.” 

228 What would Hegel have said of the first scene in the “Merchant of Venice”? No doubt 
Shakespeare’s play contains very much more than such scenes, and there is a profound significance 
in that opening scene, for it at once emphasizes the collision of families upon which the entire 
tragedy turns. But is such a defence needed? There appears to be indubitably a certain deficiency in 
the above criticism. There is no reason that a scene in which a couple of peasants and two troopers 
are the dramatis personae should not be infinitely amusing provided a Shakespeare, or even a 
Goethe, when he is not in one of his dull moods, performs the office of teaching them how to speak. 


3° This surely goes too far unless “interest” is taken strictly to mean artistic interest which would 
appear to be so from the context. Everything that has once interested or affected mankind, however 
remote, has at heart an historical and antiquarian interest, and I am not sure that we should not be 
right in adding a general human interest. At least such is almost a dogma with a poet of the type of 
Browning. 

400 | do not know the Teutonic poem here referred to. But what about Wagner’s famous tetralogy? 
The above arguments, though containing much that is true, appear to overlook for one thing the 
symbolic significance of mythological history, and in a certain sense to be lacking in sympathy for 
everything that is not modern or Hellenic. How very differently Carlyle, for example, referred to this 
very mythology, and his learning was not profound in the German sense. 

4°! The intention of Aeschylus went, of course, much farther than this, and the entire play is 


essentially one written by a staunch conservative against modern innovation. 


40? It is strange that Hegel should have ventured such a generalization in the face of his old friend 


Holderlein’s poetry. In England some fine poems have been written such as Lady Margaret 
Sackville’s hymn to Dionysus and Swinburne’s to Proserpine. But for a good essay in support of the 
main contention I know none equal to Russell Lowell’s Essay on Swinburne’s “Atalanta.” I think that 
both our author and the critic who supports him somewhat fail to recognize the permanent reality, 
whether symbolical or directly spiritual, that an increasing number of men find in these Hellenic 
personalities, as illustrated in the poetry of Meredith, to take the finest flavour of the type. 


403 y presume this is the meaning of unserer eigenen Geliebten, but from the example given of 
Petrarch’s Laura one would rather have expected that it was the poet’s beloved whose name was not 
given. In any case the sense is rather obscure. 

40° T think it must be admitted that Hegel goes too far in the other extreme. The best tendency of our 
times is to reproduce Shakespeare as near to the best authenticated text as possible. No doubt our 
adaptation of French plays is in a certain sense an illustration of Hegel’s contention; but generally it 
is recognized that where a work is great, as for example in the case of our Greek plays, it is far better 
to let them speak for themselves, and attempt no botching. 


405 Schiller’s play. 


= Schiefheiten, errors that divert truth from its path. 


407 We should rather have expected Erhalt than Gehalt here. Gehalt means, therefore, the essential 
part of the entire manifestation. 


408 Durch all das anderweitige Getriebe, i.e., through all that is otherwise mechanical. 


40° T am not certain whether there is a definite allusion here to anything in particular, or whether the 
Egyptian is taken to signify any folk outside Western culture, with possibly some subtle suggestion of 
those who held the favoured people in bondage, Philistines in short. 


= Herausgeboren ist, cast forth, that is to say, as the natural growth of it — as Minerva from the 
head of Zeus. 


ol Imagination appears to me the best translation of Phantasie. Our English word, however, seems 
rather to lie between it and Vorstellung. Practically Hegel means here what we mean when we 


distinguish it from fancy (Einbildungskraft), though in Ruskin’s original and most suggestive analysis 


of the terms, “fancy” of course implied a limited power of creative activity or at least associative 
activity. 


a Leichtfertigkeit der Phantasie, i.e., a careless facility of imaginative activity. 


413 Tt must not be overlooked, however, that, especially in the arts of music and painting, genius may 
have reached maturity at a very early period, as was the case with Mozart, Rafael, and many another. 


414 Ganz vereinzelten Seite. It is a little strange to find such an expression applied to the arts of 
violin-playing or singing. But the emphasis is not so much on the art as a whole as to the technical 


aspect of execution. 


415 Anlage, lit., a laying to, an impulse in a certain direction. 

416 This statement is rather surprising from a fellow countryman of Bach, Handel, Mozart, etc., down 
to Wagner and Strauss. The explanation appears first to be due to the distinction between a national 
impulse toward popular singing which the Italian no doubt possesses, and a deep-rooted emotional 
life which finally discovers its supreme mode of expression in the art of instrumental music as 
developed by the Teuton stock. Secondly, it is quite clear, I think, from Hegel’s correspondence that 
he had no real sympathy for orchestral music though an enthusiastic admirer of opera, particularly 


Italian opera. 


417 The other two aspects were: (a) That genius is a spiritual activity and in its operation offers a 
contrast to talent, where the personal initiative is not so prominent, (b) It has a certain aspect which 
may be called innate. 

418 it is a little surprising to find Hegel tracing technical accomplishment to the native gift. At least 
all technical accomplishment has to be learned. 


41° This is the real point. Whatever ignoramuses may say of the “shackles” of verse poets know only 
too well that they supply a supreme stimulus to imaginative powers both in virtue of the atmosphere 
of music into which they are thus carried and the suggestiveness of the words themselves. What 
Hegel’s analysis appears rather to fail in is his perception of the unconscious work in the greatest men 
when working in most inspired moments whether in painting or poetry — the extraordinary power of 
their intuition. 

420 No doubt Hegel does not use our word “inspiration” in quite the sense it is usually used, and I 
should have said even less so the German word. At the same time we do apply the word inspiration to 


the technical execution and most justly where it is used as a distinction. 
4?! Meredith ina letter to a correspondent expresses the same conviction. He even adds that he thinks 


Schiller’s compositions were by no means improved by artificial stimulants. 


422 The Germans say, a song which “rings straight from the throat,” der aus der Kehle dringt. 
423 Welche zum Begriff des Talente gehort. Talent no doubt to some extent includes genius here, but 


mainly in its aspect of productive power. 


424 T do not know the composition and cannot make much of the quotations. For all I know 
Tamboure-gesellen may be the drummer-boy himself. 


425 This translation may pass perhaps: 


“This little nosegay plucked by me 
A thousand times may it greet thee! 
How many thousand times have I 
Bowed over it; how many times 


y? 


Pressed it to heart; how many times 


at Or, as Hegel puts it, “that he is not.” 


“7 We should rather say a personal or individual manner perhaps. 


428 T have translated Zufdalligen here with the words “he shares with no one else.” The suggestion is 
that there is no warrant or principle to support them. 


42° it is rather surprising to find Hegel including music here rather than sculpture or architecture, 
especially the latter, which seems peculiarly adapted to illustrate what I understand to be his general 
point of view. His own illustrations throw no light on the matter as they are borrowed from painting 
or poetry. 


430 | presume the difference here alluded to is such as we may see if we contrast the tone of a 
Correggio, for instance, with that of a Titian or a Rembrandt. 

431 Fy hat ihn sich angeeignet. Lack of artistic power is the main factor in an artificial style. Though 
there are doubtless many examples of men forced to paint in a way much below their true powers to 


obtain a living. But it must be admitted Hegel does not express himself very clearly. Individuality of 
handling is essential to a great master. The real point is that it should not crystallize into a mere habit, 
as in the Bologna school of painters. 


452 « Artificial” would perhaps come closer to the mark. 


433 Im sich selbst zu erweitern. The phrase at once suggests by contrast that expression so frequently 
used by painters of “tightness,” incapacity to enlarge, which is such a characteristic of artificial 
handling, and indeed of most academic work, and so frequently gives to the original sketch of an 
artist a greater artistic value than to the highly finished work. 


434 Ty der subjektiven Begeistrung. 


433 The chamber at Wetzlar. 


= Elective Affinities. 


SECOND PART 


EVOLUTION OF THE IDEAL IN THE PARTICULAR TYPES OF FINE 
ART 


Oe 


INTRODUCTION 


“’QG)- 


ALL THAT HAS hitherto been the object of our examination in the first part 
of this inquiry referred to the reality of the Idea of the beautiful as Ideal of 
art. In whatever direction, however, we developed the notion of the ideal 
art-product, we throughout applied to it a meaning of purely general 
signification. But the idea of the beautiful implies a totality likewise of 
essential differences, which as such must in veritable form assert 
themselves. These differences we may broadly describe as the particular 
modes of art, as the evolved content of that which is implied in the notion of 
the Ideal, and which secures actual form through art. When, however, we 
speak of these forms of art as of distinct species or grades of the Ideal, we 
do not accept the term in the ordinary usage of it as though we found here in 
external guise particular classes of objects related to and modifying the 
Ideal respectively as their common genus. Species in the sense used here 
simply expresses the various and continuously expanding determination of 
the idea of the beautiful and the Ideal of art itself. The universality of the 
ideal representation is in the case posited not determined on the side of 
external existence, but is assumed to be the closer determination of itself in 
the explication of its own notion; or, in other words, it is the notion itself 
which unfolds itself in a totality of particular types of art. 

More closely regarded, then, the specific types of art have their origin, as 
the unfolded realization of the Idea of the beautiful, in the very nature of the 
Idea itself, which by means of them presses forward to real and concrete 
appearance. Moreover, just in so far as it ceases to expand? in the abstract 
determination or concrete fulness of any one of them, it manifests itself in 


some other form of realized expression. For the Idea is only Idea in its 


essential truth in so far as it proceeds in this self-evolution by means of its 
own activity. And inasmuch as it is, as Ideal, immediate appearance, and 
moreover with each mode thereof is still identical as the idea of the 
beautiful, we find that in every particular phase which reveals the Ideal in 
its process of self-explication we have another actual manifestation which is 
immediately related to the essential characterization of those diverse types 
of yet further expansion. It really is a matter of no consequence whether we 
regard this process as a process of the Idea within its own substance, or that 
of the form under which it attains determinate existence, inasmuch as both 
aspects are immediately bound up with each other, and the perfecting of the 
Idea as content, and the perfecting of its form are but two ways of 
expressing the same process. Or, to put the matter in the reverse way, the 
defects of a given form of art of this kind betray themselves as a defect of 
the Idea, in so far as such defects give a limited significance to the essential 
nature of the Idea in external form, and as such invest it with reality. When 
we consequently compare such still inadequate forms of art with what most 
obviously presents itself for comparison, that is, the true Ideal, we must be 
careful not to use expressions commonly applicable to works of art that are 
failures, which either express nothing at all, or have discovered an 
incompetence to express what ought to have been expressed. Rather for 
every form of the Idea there is a definite mode of appearance, which clothes 
it precisely in one of those particular forms of art to which we have 
adverted, adequate in every respect thereto, and the defective or perfected 
character of which consists entirely in the relative truth or untruth of the 
determinate form, under which and through which the Idea is actually 
realized. For the content must first be clothed with reality and concreteness 
before it can attain to the form wholly adequate to its essential truth. As we 
have already indicated in the previous division of our subject-matter, we 
have three fundamental forms or types of art to examine. 


First, we have the symbolical. In this the Idea is still seeking for its true 
artistic expression, because it is here still essentially abstract and 
undetermined, and consequently has not mastered for itself the external 
appearance adequate to its own substance, but rather finds itself in 
unresolved opposition to the external objects in physical Nature and the 
world of mankind. And inasmuch as in this crude relation to objective 
existence it immediately surmises its own isolation, or is carried into some 
form of concrete existence by means, of universal characteristics which are 
void of all true definition, it vitiates and falsifies the actual forms of reality 
which it has found, and which it seizes in a wholly capricious way+. And, 
consequently, instead of being able to identify itself completely with the 
object, it can only assert a kind of accord, or rather a still abstract reflection 
of significance and figure, a mode of representation which, being neither 
complete in its artistic fusion, nor capable of being completed, suffers the 
object to emerge as reciprocally external, strange, and inadequate to itself as 
it was before. 

Secondly, we have the form in which the Idea, here in accordance with 
its true notional activity, is carried beyond the abstraction and 
indeterminacy of general characterization’, is conscious of itself as free and 
infinite subjectivity, and grasps that self-conscious life in its real existence 
as Spirit (Mind). Spirit, as the free subject of consciousness, is self- 
determined through its own resources, and even in this its conscious grasp 
of self-determination possesses a form of externality adequate to express it, 
and one in which the essential import of that consciousness can be united 
with an explicit reality entirely appropriate. This second type of art, the 
classical, is based upon such absolutely homogeneous unity of content and 
form. In order, however, to make this unity complete the human spirit, in so 
far as it makes itself the object of art, must not be taken as Spirit in the 
absolute significance we refer to it, where it discovers its adequate 


subsistence wholly in the spiritual resources of its own essential domain, 
but rather as a still individualized spirit, and as such charged with a certain 
aspect of isolation. In other words, the free individual which classical art 
unites to its forms appears, it is true, as essentially universal, and 
consequently freed from all the mere contingence and particularity both of 
the subjective world of mind and the external world of Nature. But it is at 
the same time permeated by a universality which is itself essentially 
individualized. For the external form is necessarily both defined and 
singular by virtue of its externality, which it is only capable of completely 
fusing with an artistic content by representing that content as itself defined, 
and consequently of a limited character; and, moreover, it is only Spirit that 
is thus particularized which can pass into an objective shape and unite itself 
with the same in an inseparable unity. 

In this form Art has reached the fulness of its own notion to this extent, 
namely, that the Idea, which is here spiritual individuality, brought into 
immediate accord with itself in the form of its bodily presence, receives 
from it a presentation so complete, that external existence is no longer able 
to preserve its consistency as against the ideal significance which it serves 
to express; or, to put it in the reverse way, the spiritual content is 
exclusively manifested in the elaborated form within which Art clothes it 
for sensuous perception, and thereby affirmatively asserts itself in the same. 

Thirdly, we have the form in which the Idea of beauty grasps its own 
being as absolute Spirit, Spirit, that is to say, in the full consciousness of its 
untrammelled freedom. But for this very reason it is unable any more to 
obtain complete realization in forms which are external; its true determinate 
existence is now that which it possesses in itself as Spirit. That unity of the 
life of Spirit and its external appearance which we find in classical art is 
unbound, and it flees from the same once more into itself. It is this recoil 
which presents to us the fundamental type of the romantic type of art. Here 


we find, by reason of the free spirituality which pervades the content, such 
content makes a more ideal demand upon expression than the mere 
representation through an external or physical medium is able to supply; the 
form on its external side sinks therefore to a relation of indifference; and in 
the romantic form of art we consequently meet with a separation between 
content and form as we previously found it in the symbolic form, with this 
difference that it is now due to the subordination of matter to spiritual 
expression rather than the predominance of externality over ideal 
significance. It is in this way that symbolic art seeks after that perfected 
unity of ideal significance and external form, which classical art in its 
representation of substantive individuality succeeds in communicating to 
sensuous perception, and which romantic art passes over and beyond 


through its overwhelming insistence on the claims of Spirit. 

1 Art. Hegel takes the ordinary scientific sense to describe the meaning. The word “type” would more 
truly express it. 

2 Fiir sich selber ist. That is, having arrived at one form of determination, returns upon itself and 
throws off another form, just as the plant germ after arriving at the leaf expands into the bud, and so 
on. 


3 That is, with no reference to intelligent principle. 


4 Allgemeiner Gedanken. Hegel means the bare generalizations or abstract conceptions of thought. 


SUBSECTION | 


THE SYMBOLIC TYPE OF ART 


Oe 


INTRODUCTION 
OF THE SYMBOL GENERALLY 


Symbol, in the signification we here attach to the word, is not merely the 
beginning of art from the point of view of its notional development, but 
marks also its first appearance in history. We may consequently regard it as 
only the forecourt of art, which is principally the possession of the East, and 
through which, after a variety of transitional steps and mediating passages, 
we are at last introduced to the genuine realization of the Ideal in the 
classical type of art. We must therefore from the very first take care to 
distinguish symbol where its unique characteristics provide it with an 
independent sphere of its own, in which it determines the radical and 
effective type of a certain form of art’s exposition and presentment from 
that kind of symbolic expression which amounts to no more than a purely 
external aspect of form entirely without such independent significance. In 
the latter sense we, in fact, come across it in the classical and romantic 
forms of art just as certain aspects of symbolical art are not wholly without 
the characteristic features of the classical Ideal, or present to us the origins 
of romantic art. Such reciprocal interplay between the fundamental forms of 
art attaches, however, merely to subsidiary images or isolated traits; it has 
no power whatever to modify, still less to expunge, the animating principle 
which essentially determines the character of the entire work of art. 


In such cases where we find symbol elaborated in its entirely unique and 
independent form it is as a general rule characterized by the quality of the 
sublime, because its main impression is to show us the Idea still united to 
measureless dimension rather than rounded in a free and self-defined 
content; it would fain clothe itself with form, and yet is unable to secure in 
the substantial appearances of the world a definite form which is entirely 
adequate to express the abstractness and universality of its longing. On 
account of this inability to attain its purpose the Idea passes over and 
beyond the external existence which surrounds it instead of penetrating to 
the core or completely making its home therein. And this flight beyond the 
limits of the finite and visible world is precisely that which constitutes the 
general character of the sublime. 

But before we proceed further it will be convenient, by way of 
elucidating the formal aspect of our subject, to explain at once, if in quite 
general terms, what we understand by the expression symbol. 

Generally speaking, symbol is some form of external existence 
immediately presented to the senses, which, however, is not accepted for its 
own worth, as it lies thus before us in its immediacy, but for the wider and 
more general significance which it offers to our reflection. We may 
consequently distinguish between two points of view equally applicable to 
the term; first, the significance, and, secondly, the mode in which such 
significance 1s expressed. The first is a conception of the mind, or an object 
which stands wholly indifferent to any particular content, the /atter is a 
form of sensuous existence or a representation of some kind or other. 

1. Symbol, then, is in the first place a sign. When we speak of the 
significant and nothing more there is no necessary connection between the 
thing signified and its modus of expression whatever. This manner of its 
expression, this sensuous thing or image, so far from being immediately 


called up by that for which it is the sign, rather presents itself to the 


imagination as a wholly foreign content to it, by no means necessarily 
associated with it in a unique way. So, for example, in language tones are 
signs of specific conditions of idea or emotion. By far the greater number of 
the tones of any language are, however, associated with the ideas, which are 
thereby expressed entirely by chance, so far as the content of those ideas is 
concerned, even though the history of the development of language may 
show us that the original connection between the two was of a different 
nature, and that an essential element in the difference between one language 
and another consists in this, that the same idea is expressed through a 
different sound. Another example of such bare signs are colours, which we 
used in cockades or flags in order to express the nationality of an individual 
or vessel. Such colours by themselves alone carry no particular quality 
which can be immediately related to the thing they signify, that is, the 
nation which they represent. In a sense such as this, where the bond 
between the signification and the sign is one of indifference, symbol must 
not be understood when we connect the expression with art. For art consists 
precisely in the reciprocal relation, affinity, and substantive fusion of 
significance and form. 

2. We must consequently interpret sign in a different sense when we 
speak of it as equivalent to symbol. The lion is, for example, a symbol of 
magnanimity, the fox symbolizes cunning, the circle eternity, the triangle 
the Triune God. Here we find that the lion and the fox themselves possess 
the qualities whose import they serve to express. In the same way the circle 
points beyond the mere indefinite extension, or the capriciously fixed limit 
of a straight line, or any other line that does not return upon itself, and 
which at the same time is suitable as the expression of a definite period of 
time; and the triangle regarded as a totality possesses the same number of 
sides and angles as is involved in the idea of God, when the determinations 


under which the religious consciousness defines the Supreme Being are 
expressed numerically. 

In the latter forms of symbol therefore the objects presented to the senses 
have already in their own existence that significance, to represent and 
express which they are used; symbol as employed in this expanded sense is 
consequently no purely indifferent mark for something other than itself, but 
a significant fact which in its own external form already presents the 
content of the idea which it symbolizes. At the same time it is not the 
concrete thing it is itself, which it should bring before the imagination, but 
simply that general quality of significance which attaches to it. 

3. We would, thirdly, draw attention to the fact that although symbol may 
not, as is the case with the purely external and formal sign, be wholly 
inadequate to the significance derived from it, yet, in order that it may 
retain its character as symbol, it must on the other hand present an aspect 
which is strange to it. In other words, though the content which is 
significant, and the form which is used to typify it in respect to a single 
quality, unite in agreement, none the less the symbolical form must possess 
at the same time still other qualities entirely independent of that one which 
is shared by it, and is once for all marked as significant, just as the content® 
need not necessarily be a bare abstract quality such as strength or cunning, 
but rather a concrete substance, which on its side, too, possesses a variety of 
characteristics which distinguish it from the primary quality in which its 
symbolic character consists, and in the same way, but to a still greater 
degree, from everything else that characterizes the symbolical form. The 
lion, for example, possesses other qualities than mere strength, the fox than 
mere cunning, and the apprehension of God is not necessarily bound up 
with conceptions which imply number. The content, therefore, as thus 
viewed, is also placed in a relation of indifference to the symbolical form, 
which represents it, and the abstract quality which it typifies may quite 


possibly be present in countless other existing objects. In the same way a 
content which is thus varied in its composition may possess many qualities, 
to symbolize any of which other forms will equally serve where a similar 
correspondence with such is apparent. The same reasoning is also 
applicable to the external object in which any particular content! is 
symbolically expressed. Such an object, in its concrete natural existence, 
possesses a number of characteristics for all of which it may stand as the 
symbol. The most obvious symbol for strength is unquestionably the lion, 
but the ox and the horn of the ox may equally serve as such, and from other 
points of view the ox possesses many other qualities as significant. But few 
objects, if any, have been brought home to the imagination with such a 
prodigal wealth of symbolic form and imagery as that of the Supreme 
Being. We may conclude, then, from the above remarks that the use of the 
term symbol is necessarily’ and essentially open to ambiguity. 

(a) For, in the first place, no sooner do we look for some symbol than the 
doubt almost invariably arises whether a particular form is to be accepted 
as a symbol or no; and this is so, though we set on one side the further 
ambiguity with reference to the particular nature of the content, which a 
given form under all the variety of its aspects may be held to symbolize, 
many of which may be employed symbolically through associating links 
that do not appear on the surface®. 

Now what a symbol primarily offers us is generally speaking a form, an 
image, which of itself is the presentment of an immediate fact. Such 
immediate existence, or its image, a lion for example, an eagle, or a 
particular colour, stands there before us as it is, a valid existing fact. The 
question consequently arises whether a lion, whose image is set before us, 
merely is set there to express the natural fact, or whether in addition to this 
it carries a further significance, that is the more abstract connotation of 
mere strength, or the more concrete one of a hero or a period of the year, 


husbandry and anything else we choose to infer from it; whether in fact, as 
we say, the image is to be taken literally, or with a further ideal significance, 
or possibly only with the latter. The last case finds its illustration in 
symbolical expressions of speech and particular words such as 
comprehension, conclusion’? and others of the same kind. When such 
signify mental activities we have simply set before us the immediate import 
of a mental activity and no more without any recall to our memory of the 
material acts, which originally were implied in the meaning of these words. 
When on the contrary the picture of a lion is presented us we have not 
merely the significance to consider which it may bear as symbol, but also 
the bodily shape and presence of the king of beasts before our eyes. An 
ambiguity of this nature can only fully disappear when the sense attached to 
both aspects, namely, symbolical import, and its external form, is expressly 
stated, and we learn by this means the exact relation which exists between 
them. In that case, however, the concrete fact which is set before us ceases 
to be a symbol in the real meaning of the term, and becomes simply an 
image, the relation of which to significance is expressed by the well-known 
form of comparison, namely, simile. In the simile, that is to say, both factors 
are immediately presented to us, the general conception and its concrete 
image. When on the contrary reflection has not proceeded so far as to hold 
general conceptions in assured independence, and consequently to set them 
forth by themselves, in that case we find that the sensuous image to which 
they are cognate, and in which a significance of more general“ import is 
able to find its expression is not yet conceived as separate from such a 
significance, but both are still immediately held together in unity. And this 
it is which, as we shall see more closely as we proceed, constitutes the 
distinction between symbol and comparison. An illustration of the latter 
kind may be found in that exclamation of Karl Moor, as he gazes on the 
setting sun: “Thus dies a hero!” Here we see that the ideal significance is 


expressly separated from the sensuous impression while at the same time it 
is associated with the picture. In other cases, it is true even of similes this 
act of separation in relation is not so clearly marked, and the association 
appears to be more immediate; in such cases it must already appear 
manifest from the general content of the narrative, from the position 
assigned to the picture, or other circumstances, that viewed as merely a 
statement of fact, such an image is not justified, but that some special 
significance or other, which cannot fail to arrest our attention, is intended 
by it. When, for example, Luther says: 
A steadfast stronghold is our God. 


or we read: 


In den Ocean schifft mit tausend Masten der Jungling, 
Still auf geretteten Boot treibt in den Hafen der Greis™. 


we can have no doubt whatever upon the implied significance, whether it 
be of a protection suggested by “stronghold,” the world of hopes and life- 
plans symbolized in the picture of the ocean and the thousand masts; or the 
narrowed aims and possessions with the assured plot of ground at the end, 
which is reflected from the boat and the haven. In the same way when we 
read in the Old Testament: “May God break their teeth in their mouth, may 
the Lord shatter the hindermost teeth of the young lions,” it is obvious that 
neither the words “mouth,” “teeth,” nor “hindermost teeth of the young 
lions” are used in the literal sense, but are utilized as images and sensuous 
ideas, which carry a significance only present to the mind, and that such 
significance 1s all that matters. 

This ambiguity, then, is all the more conspicuous in the case of 
symbolical representation for the reason that an image, which carries a 
particular significance, only receives the descriptive name of symbol when 
such significance ceases to be expressly marked by itself, or is otherwise 


clearly emphasized as it is in the case of the simile. No doubt the ambiguity 
of the genuine symbol is to this extent removed in that by virtue of this very 
uncertainty the fusion of the sensuous image and its significance becomes a 
matter more or less of convention and custom, a feature which is 
indispensably necessary in the case where mere signs are used, while on the 
other hand the simile asserts itself as something individual, discovered on 
the spur of the moment to assist the meaning, and is independently clear, 
because it emphasizes the significance alongside of that independence. At 
the same time, though no doubt the symbol may be clear enough to those 
who are habituated to its use, and whose imaginative life is at home in such 
a conventional atmosphere, it is a very different matter with all who are 
outside this native circle, or for whom it is now a thing of the Past; for such 
it is only the immediate sensuous representation which is in the first 
instance seized, and it remains for these in every way a question of doubt, 
whether they are to rest satisfied with that which lies openly before their 
eyes, or are to accept these as indicators to yet further imagery or ideas. 
When, for example, we gaze in Christian churches upon the triangle in 
some conspicuous position on the walls, we at once recognize that the 
intention is not to place before the view this geometrical figure simply as 
such, but rather to draw our attention to its spiritual significance. If, 
however, we were to find it elsewhere we should probably feel equally 
certain that such a figure had no reference whatever, either as sign or 
symbol, to the Trinity. On the other hand a folk strange to the ideas which 
have grown up in Christian countries might easily feel doubts in both cases, 
and it is by no means easy for ourselves to determine with equal certainty in 
all cases, whether a figure of this kind is to be understood as presenting us 
with its literal or symbolical interpretation. 

(5) Moreover this ambiguity does not merely apply to isolated cases, but 
extends to vast areas of the entire domain of art, to the content of an almost 


unlimited material open to our inspection, to the content in full of all that 
Oriental art has ever produced. For this reason, as we enter for the first time 
the world of ancient Persian, Indian, or Egyptian figures and imaginative 
conceptions we experience a certain feeling of uncanniness, we wander at 
any rate in a world of problems. These fantastic images do not at once 
respond to our own world; we are neither pleased nor satisfied with the 
immediate impression they produce on us; rather we are instinctively 
carried forward by it to probe yet further into their significance, and to 
inquire what wider and profounder truths may lie concealed behind such 
representations. In other productions of the same kind it is apparent at the 
first glance that they are, just like so many fairy tales of children, merely an 
interplay of pictorial fancy, a strange texture of curiosities woven together 
at haphazard. For children delight in just such an even surface of pictures, a 
play of the fancy which makes no demand on effort or intelligence, but is 
simply a collection tumbled together. Nations on the contrary, even in their 
childhood, require as the food of their imaginative life a more essential 
content; and this is just what in fact we find in the figures of Indian and 
Egyptian art, although the interpretation of such problematical pictures is 
only dimly suggested, and we experience great difficulty in deciphering it. 
Even in the province of classical art we meet now and again with a like 
uncertainty, though it is the essence of classical art to be throughout clear 
and intelligible on its own surface without the use of symbolism of any 
kind. And this clarity of classical art consists in this that 1t comprehends the 
true content of Art, in other words substantive’ subjectivity, and thereby 
discovers at the same time the true form, which essentially expresses 
nothing less than this genuine content, so that what it appears to mind, the 
significance that is of it is just that, which is veritably expressed in the 
external form, both the ideal aspect and the plastic shape being entirely 
adequate to each other; in symbolical art, the simile, and other forms of that 


kind, the image always brings before perception something in addition to 
that significance, for which it merely serves as the picture. At the same time 
classical art, too, presents us with an aspect of ambiguity. In considering the 
mythological phantasies of antique art it is frequently a matter most difficult 
to decide, whether we do rightly in taking such plastic figures simply for 
what they are, contenting ourselves with mere wonder over the wealth and 
charm, which this happy play of imaginative vigour offers us, for the reason 
of course that mythology is generally accepted as nothing but an idle 
collection of fairy tales, or whether on the contrary we have still to seek for 
a significance of wider range and greater depth. We shall feel the insistence 
of such a doubt in exceptional force where the content of these fables refers 
directly to the life and activity of the Divine, in cases, that is, where the 
stories handed down to us can only be regarded as utterly unworthy of the 
Supreme Being, indicative of an invention as entirely inadequate as it is in 
the worst possible taste. When we read, for example, the twelve labours of 
Hercules, or, to take a stronger case, are informed that Zeus hurled 
Hephaestus from Olympus on to the island of Lemnos, with the result that 
Vulcan remained lame ever after, we are no doubt ready to believe that the 
entire story is nothing but a fairy tale of the imagination. It is just as 
possible to believe that all the love affairs of Zeus are mere freaks of a 
prodigal fancy. But, on the other hand, for the very reason that such stories 
are told about the Supreme Divinity, it is quite equally credible that 
meaning of more universal import is hidden under that which such myths 
immediately transmit to us. 

With regard to such facts as those above stated, there are two theories 
current of exceptional importance and contradictory to each other. The one 
accepts mythology as a collection of stories of purely external significance, 
which as such could not fail to be unworthy presentations of the Divine 
nature, though able, when regarded apart from such associations, to reveal 


to us much that is finely conceived, delightful, interesting, nay, even of 
great beauty. They offer us, however, no ground whatever for attempting to 
enlarge their significance. In this view mythology is in the form in which it 
is presented purely historical: under one aspect, that is, treating it as art, in 
its shapes, pictures, gods, together with all the practical activities and events 
it describes, it is amply self-sufficient, or rather by the way it brings before 
us that which is significant supplies its own elucidation; from another point 
of view, that is to say, its origin in history, we have to regard it as built up 
from local claims, no less than the chance caprice of priest, artist, and poet, 
the facts of history, foreign legends and traditions. The theory which is 
opposed to the above is unable to rest satisfied with the purely external husk 
of mythological form and narration, and insists on discovering beneath it a 
meaning of more universal and profounder import, to master which, as it 
breaks upon the surface, it conceives to be the main object of mythological 
inquiry regarded as the scientific examination of the mythos. In this view 
mythology must necessarily be apprehended as bound up with symbolism. 
And by symbolism all that is meant here is just this, that however bizarre, 
ridiculous, grotesque such myths appear to be, however much the 
adventitious caprice of a plastic imagination may contribute to their form, 
they are essentially a birth of Spirit; and in spite of it all contain in them 
significant ideas, that is, thoughts of universal significance upon the nature 
of God; they are, in short, Philosophemes.** In this latter sense the recent 
work of Creuzer on symbolism is particularly noteworthy; this writer has 
once more taken up the review of the mythological conceptions of the 
ancient world, not, as is so frequently the fashion, from the external and 
prosaic standpoint, or simply with the object of determining this artistic 
merit, but rather expressly to elucidate the intrinsic rationality of their 
substance. Such an inquiry proceeds from the presupposition that myths and 
fabulous tales have their origin in the human spirit, which is capable, no 


doubt, of playing freely with its notions of gods, but in its religious interest 
marks the point where it enters a more exalted sphere, in which reason itself 
is the discoverer of form, albeit it is charged with the defect of being unable 
at this early stage to exhibit the core from which it grows with 
commensurate power. And this assumption is essentially just. Religion 
discovers its fountain-head in Spirit, which seeks after its truth, dimly 
discovers it, bringing the same to consciousness by means of any form, 
which displays an affinity with this form of truth, be it a form of narrower 
or wider borders. But once grant that it 1s reason which seeks after such 
forms, and the necessity is obvious to recognize the work of reason. Such a 
recognition is alone truly worthy of human inquiry. Whoever shelves this 
problem makes himself master of nothing but a motley show of unrelated 
learning. If we, on the other hand, probe into, the truth of mythological 
conceptions as it presents itself to mind, without at the same time excluding 
from our grasp that other aspect of them, that is, the haphazard caprice 
therein exercised by the imagination, and all the external influences, local 
or otherwise, which have contributed to this creation, we shall then be in a 
position to justify the various systems of mythology. To justify the work of 
man in the imagery and forms that are the product of his spirit 1s a noble 
enterprise, of rarer worth than the mere heaping together of the external 
facts of history. The objection has no doubt been pressed against Creuzer 
that here, treading in the steps of the new Platonists®, the wider significance 
he elucidates from the myths is a creation he attaches to them himself; that, 
in short, he discovers conceptions in them which are not merely without any 
historical basis to uphold them, but which it can be positively shown he 
must have first introduced before he could have found them; in other words 
it is asserted that neither the people of such times nor the poets or priests — 
although from another point of view emphasis is frequently laid on the 
occult wisdom of the priesthood — could have possessed any knowledge of 


such ideas, which would have been wholly incompatible with the prevailing 
culture. Such objections, of course, are entitled to their full weight. These 
peoples, poets, and priests have not, in fact, been conscious of universal 
conceptions in the particular form of universality which the human mind 
now discovers at the root of their mythological ideas, in the sense that they 
could have deliberately clothed such conceptions in the forms of 
symbolism. And as a matter of fact this is never maintained even by 
Creuzer. But however true it may be that the reflections of the ancient world 
over its mythology were entirely different from those of the modern, we are 
by no means therefore entitled to conclude that the conceptions of its 
mythology are not essentially symbolical, and as such must be fully 
accepted; rather our inference should be that in the times when these 
peoples created the poetry of their myths, from the midst of a life itself 
steeped in poetry, they would instinctively bring home to consciousness all 
that was most spiritual and profound in that life in the forms of the 
imagination rather than that of reflection, and fail to separate conceptions 
which were more universal or abstract from the concrete creations of their 
phantasy. That this really was the case is a fact which we have in this 
inquiry to accept as fundamentally established; we may, nevertheless, be 
equally prepared to admit that, in such a form of interpretation as the 
symbolical, theories are apt to slip in which are merely the product of 
artifice and ingenuity, much as is the case with etymological science. 

(c) At the same time, however much we may find ourselves in general 
agreement with the view that mythology, with its tales of the gods and its 
circumstantial pictures of a persistently poetic imagination, includes within 
its borders a content, that is to say rational and profound religious 
conceptions, it is still open to us to ask in our examination of the symbolical 
form of art whether for the same reason all mythology and art is to be 
interpreted in a symbolical sense, in accordance with that typical assertion 


of Friedrich von Schlegel, to the effect that we are bound to look for an 
allegory in every artistic representation. The symbolical or allegorical is 
then understood in the sense that a general conception‘ is assumed to 
underlie every work of art as its motive principle and every mythological 
form, by bringing the universal character of which into prominence it 
should then be possible to expound the real significance of such a work or 
imaginative creation. This mode of treatment is, moreover, very commonly 
adopted in our own days. We find, for instance, in the more recent editions 
of Dante a marked tendency to interpret every canto in an exclusively 
allegorical sense, and no doubt the poetry of Dante contains many examples 
of such allegories. In the same way Heyne’s editions of the classical poets 
evince the same disposition in their commentaries to elucidate the general 
significance of every metaphorical expression by means of the abstract 
conceptions of the understanding. Nor is this to be wondered at; for it is just 
this faculty which is most ready to seize upon symbol and allegory, while at 
the same time it separates the sensuous image from its significance, and by 
so doing destroys the unity of the artistic form, an aspect over which it is, in 
its zeal for a symbolical interpretation, which aims exclusively at setting the 
universal characteristic as such in relief, wholly indifferent. 

Such an extension of symbolism over every province of mythology and 
art is by no means that which we have in view in our present consideration 
of the symbolical form of art. It is not any part of our labours to ascertain to 
what extent a symbolical or allegorical significance, in this enlarged use of 
the term, is applicable to the forms of art. On the contrary we shall restrict 
ourselves entirely to the question how far symbolism itself is entitled to 
rank as a form of art; and the question 1s raised in order that we may finally 
determine the precise relation which subsists between artistic significance 
and artistic form in so far as such a relation is symbolical and stands in 
contrast to other modes of artistic presentation, in particular those of the 


classical and romantic art-forms. We must consequently endeavour before 
everything else expressly to limit the field of our review to that portion 
where we find the symbolical is independently portrayed in its essential 
character and is open to our consideration as such, rather than attempt to 
make a symbolical interpretation co-extensive with the entire domain of art. 
And it is consistently with such a purpose that we have already subdivided 
the Ideal of art under its respective symbolical, classical, and romantic 
forms. 

In the signification we give to the expression the symbolical disappears 
at the point where we find that a free subjectivity rather than purely abstract 
conceptions determines the content of the artistic product. In this case the 
conscious subject is his own self-assured significance, his own self- 
manifestation. All that he feels, conceives, does, and perfects, his qualities, 
his actions, and his character, all this he actually is himself; the entire gamut 
of his spiritual and sensuous manifestation has no further significance than 
that of declaring his subjective unity, which, in this process of expansion 
and development of its own wealth, brings before the eyes of all the man 
himself as master over the entire field of objective reality thus presented to 
him, the world in which he discovers his existence. Significance and 
sensuous presentment, inward and outward reality, fact and picture, are here 
no longer separate from each other, assert themselves here no longer as 
merely cognate, the characteristic distinction of the symbolic relation, but 
rather as a totality, in which the manifestation possesses no other reality, the 
reality no other manifestation either outside of or alongside with itself. That 
which declares itself and that which is declared is here posited in its 
concrete unity. In this sense the gods of Greece, in so far, that is to say, as 
the art of Greece was able to represent them as free, self-subsistent, and 
unique types of personality, are to be accepted from no symbolical point of 
view, but as self-sufficient in their own persons. The actions of Zeus, for 


example, of Apollo or Athene are actions appropriated by Art to themselves 
and only themselves, and must not be allowed to stand for anything but the 
might and passion of such personages. If we once attempt to abstract from 
free individualities of this kind some general conception as the essential 
core of their significance, setting it alongside their concrete particularity as 
an interpretation of their entire and individual manifestation, we let fall or 
annihilate all that we have failed to observe, and it is precisely all in these 
figures which art seeks most to secure. For this reason artists have been 
unable to take kindly to such symbolical interpretations of all works of art 
and the mythological figures we find in them. For all that is left us in the 
sphere of art we have just been considering which is really compatible with 
an interpretation based on symbolism or allegory only affects subsidiary 
aspects, and is for that reason expressly limited to the attribute and the 
representative signs; the eagle, for example, stands by Zeus, an ox is the 
companion of the evangelist Luke; the Egyptians, on the contrary, beheld in 
the form of Apis the Divine itself. 

The point so difficult to decide in connection with this manifestation of 
self-conscious freedom, otherwise so appropriate to artistic presentment, is 
just this, whether that which is placed before us as such a subject really 
possesses a subjective individuality of the above quality, or only carries the 
mere semblance of it in the form of a personified shadow. In this latter 
case personality is nothing but a superficial form, which fails to express its 
vital substance in particular acts no less than bodily form, which would 
otherwise enable it to penetrate through all that is external in its appearance 
as its own possession, and instead of this still retains another inwardness for 
the external reality as its significance, which is not either true personality or 
subjective freedom. It is precisely at this point that we find the boundary 
which includes or excludes symbolic art. 


Our interest, then, in the consideration of the symbol consists in this, that 
we recognize thereby that process within itself where we find the 
beginnings of art, in so far as the same proceeds from the notion of that 
Ideal which unfolds itself gradually as art in its truth, and while doing so 
recognizes each stage of symbolical art as successive steps which conduct 
us to the same consummation. However intimate the connection between 
religion and art may be we are not here concerned to pass in review either 
symbols or religion under the range which 1s co-extensive with the wider 
signification of the word symbol or emblematical conceptions; we have 
exclusively to consider that aspect of them, according to which they belong 
to art in its own right, handing over their religious aspect to the historian of 
mythology and symbolism. 


DIVISION OF THE SUBJECT 


In proceeding now to a closer determination of the several divisions of 
symbolic art it will be necessary, in the first place, to fix the boundary lines 
within which the development of the successive grades of this type moves 
forward. Speaking generally, as we have already observed, the entire sphere 
we have now to define is in principle a forecourt of art. We have here, in the 
first instance, significant conceptions which are purely abstract, which are 
still in themselves destitute of essential individuality, the immediate artistic 
presentment of which may be as truly described either as adequate or 
inadequate®. Our first definition of boundary consists, therefore, in 
determining generally the earliest modes under which artistic perception 
and representation work themselves out” into actuality; on the further side 
of the line at the other extreme we have real art, in the direction of which 
symbolic art uplifts itself as to its truth. 


1. In discussing the origins of this appearance of symbolic art from the 
subjective point of view, we may draw attention to an observation made 
previously, that the artistic consciousness, no less than the religious, or 
rather we should say both in their essential unity, and we may even include 
the impulse of scientific inquiry, have originated in wonder. The man who is 
still unable to wonder at anything lives in a condition of crassness and 
obtuseness which is devoid of all interest, in which for him everything is as 
naught for the reason that he fails as yet to separate or unravel himself from 
objects around him and their own immediate and independent existence. 
The man, however, at the opposite extreme, whose wonder is no longer 
excited, 1s the man who contemplates the entire external world as somewhat 
which he has made himself clear about. It may be under the abstract 
conceptions of the commonsense understanding resulting in some general 
survey of knowledge attainable by the average mind, or it may be in the 
noble or profounder consciousness of his own absolute spiritual freedom 
and universality. In either case he has converted the bare fact of such 
objects and their existence into some spiritual insight of their truth brought 
home to himself. We may conclude, then, that wonder originates in the 
condition where we find that man, as conscious Spirit, torn away from his 
first most immediate association with Nature, and from his earliest and 
entirely active relation to desire, steps back from Nature and his own 
individual existence, and seeks after and finds in the objects which surround 
him a universal, an essential and permanent principle. Then for the first 
time the facts of Nature astonish him, they become for him an other-than- 
himself he would fain appropriate, and within which he strives to rediscover 
his own substance, that is the universal, thoughts, reason. For the dim 
foretaste here of a higher and the consciousness of the external are still 
unsevered, and this though a contradiction between the objects of Nature 
and the Spirit which perceives them is already present, a contradiction in 


which these objects appear to repel him quite as much as they attract, and 
the feeling of which, in the force wherewith they thrust him away, is, in 
fact, the birth-pang of his very wonder. 

The earliest result of this condition of wonder in man’s vision of Nature 
is that on the one hand he sets himself in opposition to Nature and her 
objective world as a principle“, and adores her as Power; on the other he is 
equally possessed with a desire, which craves satisfaction, to render 
objective to himself his intuition of a higher, essential, and universal 
somewhat, and to look upon its rehabilitated presence. In this two-fold 
aspect of his conscious life he is confronted by reality in the following way. 
The particular objects of Nature, and above all those elementary facts, sea, 
rivers, mountains, and constellations, are not received by him in the 
singularity of their immediate presentment to sense, but, carried up into the 
sphere of imaginative conception, assume for that faculty the form of 
universal and essentially self-subsistent existence. And we may trace the 
beginning of art in this, that it reflects these ideas of the imagination thus 
universalized and essentially independent, in visible representation for 
immediate perception, and sets them forth for mind in the individual form 
of the same as objects. The mere adoration of external facts, with its 
Nature-cult and fetish-cult, is not as yet on this account an art of any kind. 

Under the aspect in which it is related to the objective world, the 
beginnings of art are more intimately associated with religion. The earliest 
works of art are of the mythological order. In religion it is nothing less than 
the Absolute, which breaks to consciousness through its own impulse%, 
though the determinating factors of that consciousness be the most abstract 
and jejyune conceivable. And the earliest phase in this evolution of the 
Absolute is the phenomenal presence of Nature, in whose existence man 
dimly forebodes the Absolute, and envisages the same for himself in the 
semblance of natural objects. In this striving Art discovers its source. We 


shall find, however, in this very effort art first made visible, not so much 
where the Absolute is descried by human eyes in the external world which 
immediately confronts them, a mode of Divine reality in which they rest 
content, but rather where man’s consciousness evolves from its own 
substance a mode of apprehending what it conceives as the Absolute in the 
form of a self-subsistent externality, no less than that objective presentation 
which he unites with it in more or less adequate fashion. For we must 
remember that Art possesses a substantial content which is grasped by mind 
(spirit), and which, it is true, appears in external guise, but for all that in a 
form of externality, which is not merely immediately visible to sense, but is 
primarily the product of mind regarded as the existing fact which 
intrinsically comprehends that content as a whole and then expresses it. Art 
is consequently and by virtue of its power to create forms cognate with its 
own substance the first interpreter of the religious consciousness; it, in fact, 
is the first to make the prosaic view of the objective world a thing valid to 
itself, when our humanity has fought itself essentially free as the self- 
consciousness of Spirit from the immediacy of sense, and sets itself over 
against the same in the strength of the same freedom with which it accepts 
and understands that objectivity as simply external fact and no more. This 
complete separation of the subject and object of sense-perception 1s, 
however, indicative of a considerably later phase of man’s spiritual history. 
The first knowledge of truth, on the contrary, declares itself as an 
intermediate state between the purely unintelligent absorption of the 
individual in Nature and that spiritual condition which is entirely released 
from it. This intermediate state, however, in which Spirit merely envisages 
for itself its conceptions in the plastic forms of Nature’s objects because it 
still fails to master any form of higher significance, although it strives 
through such association to bring the two aspects of its experience into one 
homogeneous whole, is, to put it in its general terms, the attitude of art and 


poetry as contrasted with that of the prosaic understanding. And for this 
reason we find that the prosaic consciousness declares itself first in its full 
bloom, where, as is the case in the Roman and in later times throughout our 
own Christian world, the principle of the subjective freedom of Spirit is 
realized in its abstract and actually concrete form. 

2. And, secondly, the final aim toward which the effort of symbolic art is 
directed, and with the attainment of which the symbolic type is dissolved, is 
classical art. But although we find in this latter form the true manifestation 
of art’s essence first elaborated, it is not the first type of art. Rather it 
presupposes within its content all the various mediating and transitional 
stages of the symbolic form itself. It is quite true that the essential aim of 
that content is to reveal the notion as a rounded and self-defined totality, 
that is in its concreteness and actuality as the individuality of Spirit; but the 
notion is only then able to declare itself in such concrete form to conscious 
life after it has passed through a variety of mediatory stages forced upon it 
by the abstract conceptions which the nature of its own initial impulse 
presupposes. It is classical art, however, which brings to a close all the mere 
preliminary experiments of art in the direction of symbolism and the 
sublime*®. And it is able to do this inasmuch as the subjective spirit finds in 
it, as its essential possession, a form truly adequate to its substance, and in 
the same way that the self-determining notion creates from its own potency 
the individual existence that fully expresses it. When once Art has 
discovered its true content, and by doing so found its true form, its search 
and striving after both, wherein the defect of symbolical art consists, is 
therewith at an end. 

If we seek further for a closer principle of division of symbolic art within 
the limits of the boundaries on either extreme hitherto discussed, we shall 
find the same generally under the modes in accordance with which it 
contends with the genuine significances of art and their truly appropriate 


forms, the battle that is apparent in a content which 1s still striving in 
opposition to the truth of art, no less than in a form that is equally 
inadequate to express it. For both aspects, although externally united in the 
identity of one creation, are neither brought completely together 
themselves, nor permeated throughout with the notion of art in its truth; and 
for this reason they appear quite as much as contestants struggling to be free 
from the defects of their union. We may, in short, describe symbolic art 
throughout as a continuous war carried on between the comparative 
adequacy and inadequacy of its import and form”; and the varied gradations 
of symbolic art are not so much kinds of specific difference as they are 
stages and phases of one and the same incongruity between the spiritual 
idea and its sensuous medium. 

At first, however, this contention is only potentially present, that is to say 
the incompatibility of these two sides, whose union is thus affirmed and 
enforced, is not yet openly present to consciousness. And this is so for the 
reason that it neither recognizes for itself in its universal nature the import 
which it seizes, nor is able to comprehend the realized form in its self- 
subsistent and self-exclusive existence; consequently, instead of 
representing to the senses both aspects in their difference, it 1s content to 
proceed upon the immediate appearance of identity which it enforces. In 
this original point of departure we have before us the as yet inseparable 
unity of the art-form and the symbolical expression it seeks after, 
fermenting, as it were, beneath the association of contradictory elements in 
mysterious guise — the unity, that is, of the real and primordial symbolism, 
whose plastic shapes are as yet not posited as symbols at all. 

The termination of this process, on the other hand, is the disappearance 
and dissolution of the symbolic type altogether. The strife which has 
hitherto been merely implied in it is now brought home to the artistic 
consciousness. The act of symbolization in consequence becomes the 


conscious severation of the transparent significance, which is now 
recognized for what it is from the sensuous image cognate with it. In this 
severation, however, there still remains an express relation of reciprocity, 
which, however, declares itself as such no longer in the mode of immediate 
identity, but rather as a mere comparison between the two, in which that 
differentiation and separation which in the previous type was not brought 
clearly to consciousness still remains as conspicuous a factor. And this is 
the sphere of that symbolism where the symbol is recognized as such. Here 
we find the artistic import recognized and presented in its independent 
universality, whose concrete embodiment is expressly placed in 
subordination as an image of that presentment, and no more, and as such a 
comparative medium is utilized for the purpose of artistic representation. 
Halfway between that starting-point above described and _ this 
termination of the symbolic type we find the art of the sublime. In this the 
essential import, posited as the universality of Spirit in its absolute self- 
exclusion, disengages itself in the first place from concrete existence, 
permitting the same to appear as a mere negative, external and subservient 
factor beside it, which it is unable to leave, in order that it may express 
itself in it, standing in its native self-subsistency. Rather it finds it necessary 
to declare it as that which is essentially defective and self-dissolving, and 
this, moreover, although it has naught beside as means for its expression 
than just this to which it opposes itself as external and nugatory. The 
splendour of this import of the sublime may be accepted in the order of the 
notional process as previous to that of the mode of genuine comparison for 
this reason, that the concrete particularity of natural and any other 
phenomena must necessarily be treated in the first place negatively, merely 
appropriated, that is to say, as the adornment and embellishment of the 
unreachable might of Spirit’s absolute significance, before that express 


severation and discriminating comparison of external shapes cognate with, 


and yet at the same time distinct from, the import, whose image they 
reproduce, can assert itself. 

3. The three principal stages*® above indicated break up naturally on 
closer inspection into the following subdivisions we now summarize in the 


chapters which include them. 
FIRST CHAPTER 


A. The first stage which presents itself in this portion of our subject-matter 
is as yet neither to be described strictly as symbolical, nor as belonging 
strictly to art; it rather clears the road to both. It is the sphere of the 
immediately cognized and substantive unity of the Absolute regarded as 
spiritual significance with its unsevered sensuous existence in a form 
presented by Nature. 

B. In the second stage we pass to the symbol in its real sense; the 
dissolution of the first unity above described here commences, and while, 
on the one hand, the significances assert themselves in their independent 
universality above the particular phenomena of Nature, on the other they are 
necessarily forced with a like insistency to present themselves to 
consciousness together with this preconceived universality in the concrete 
form of natural objects. In this primary and twofold struggle to spiritualize 
Nature, and to present that which is born of Spirit to sense, at this stage of 
the conflict between them, we meet with all the ferment and wild, tossed 
hither and thither medley, the entire fantastic and confused world that is to 
say of symbolic art, which half surmises, it is true, the incongruity of its 
manner of shaping, yet is unable to remedy the same save through the 
distortion of its figures, while straining after a purely quantitative sublimity 
that would fain devour all limits. In this phase consequently we find 
ourselves in a world steeped with poetic phantasies, incredibilities and 


miracle, yet fail to encounter one work of genuine beauty. 


C. Owing to this strife between the spiritual significance and its sensuous 
presentation, we are conducted thirdly to the stage we may describe as that 
of the true symbol, on which the symbolic work of art for the first time 
appears in its complete character. The forms and shapes are here no longer 
those present to sense, which, as we saw on the first mentioned stage, were 
immediately coincident with the Absolute as their positive existence, 
without any further modification at the hands of art; neither, as in the 
second phase, are they intent on asserting their unreconciled material 
against the universality of the significance merely through extensions of the 
quantitative limits of Nature’s objects, the ebullitions of a rioting fancy. 
Rather the symbolic form, which is here throughout apparent, is Art’s own 
creation, a work not merely capable of expressing its own individuality, but 
from another point of view possessed with the power of presenting at the 
same time both the particular object that it is and the further universal 
significance with which it is associated, and which it thereby discloses to 
the mind, so that these very shapes stand before us as problems which we 
are imperatively called upon to unriddle and probe to the inward charge 
which they carry. 

We may at once further venture the general remark with reference to 
these more clearly defined types of a symbolism still to be ranked as 
elementary that they spring from the religious attitude to existence of entire 
nations; for which reason it will form part of our plan to recall their position 
in history. Not that complete identification of specific types with a given 
period is wholly feasible. Rather it would be truer to say that particular 
modes of conception and presentation, when we refer them generally to 
some kind of artistic type, are mingled up together, so that we find the 
specific type, which we have reason to regard as the fundamental one in any 
particular nation’s general view of existence, exemplified both in earlier and 


later peoples”, though its repetition may only be discovered in subordinate 


and isolated cases. In general, however, we may say that we possess the 
more concrete manifestations and visible proofs of the first stage in the 
ancient Persian religion of the second in the /ndian, of the third in that of 


Egypt. 


SECOND CHAPTER 


In the second chapter that significance, which has hitherto been more or less 
obscured by its particular sensuous form, has at last wrested its way to 
freedom, and its independent character is brought clearly to consciousness. 
With this victory the relation of real symbolism is dissolved; we have 
instead, through the way in which the absolute significance” is cognized as 
the universal substance interpenetrating the entire extension of the visible 
world, the art of the absolute essence*' in the form of a symbolism of the 
sublime; and this now takes the place of purely symbolical and fantastic 
suggestions, deformities, and riddles. 


We have here mainly two points of view to distinguish which are based 
upon differences in the relation of the substantive essence, that is the 
Absolute and Divine, to the finitude of the apparent. Or rather we may say 
that this relation is capable of being twofold, both positive and negative, 
although in both forms, inasmuch as it is in either case universal substance, 
which has to appear, it is not the particular form and import of the objective 
facts, but their general principle of animation and their position relatively to 
this substance which is made visible to sense. 

A. In the first phase or type this relation is so conceived, that substance, 
here the All and the One delivered from every form of particularity, is 
immanent in the determinate phenomena as the animating principle which 
brings them into being and is their life; and moreover, it is affirmatively and 


immediately present to the vision in this immanence, and is comprehended, 


and made the object of representation by the individual who surrenders 
himself to its presence through the adoring self-absorption in_ this 
indwelling essence of the entire world of contingent and material things. In 
this point of view we have the art of the Pantheism which possesses the 
Sublime as its inherent principle, an art such as we find it in its elementary 
stage in India, then elaborated in all its splendour in Mohammedanism and 
its artistic mysticism, and finally with still profounder significance 
reappearing in certain manifestations of Christian mysticism. 

B. The negative relation on the other hand of true Sublimity we must 
look for in Hebraic poetry. In this poetry of the Glorious, which is only 
concerned to celebrate and exalt the unimaginable Lord of the heavens and 
the earth that it may employ His entire creation as the passing instrument of 
His Power, as the messengers of His Glory, as the delight and ornament of 
His Greatness, this service of His Creation, be it never so magnificent”, is 
deliberately posited as negative, and this for the reason that it is unable to 
discover any adequate or positively sufficient expression for the Power and 
Dominion of the Highest, and is only able to attain a genuine satisfaction by 
means of the subjection of the creature, which in the feeling and admission 
of its unworthiness is alone able with adequacy to express its 


insignificance. 
THIRD CHAPTER 


Through this independent self-assertion of significance, made thus 
transparent to consciousness in its isolated simplicity, the severation of the 
same from the imaged appearance, whose incommensurability over against 
it has already been accepted, is now essentially complete; and albeit, along 
with the fact of this conscious separation, both form and import may still 
persist in the relation of an intimate affinity, a necessity which is implied in 
the fact of their being symbolical art, yet this relation no longer attaches to 


either import or form, but is placed now in a third mode of conception, 
which according to its own point of view, carries relations of similarity with 
both these sides*4, and in reliance on these relations makes visible and 
declares the independently transparent significance by means of the cognate 
and particular image. 

Owing to this change the image, instead of remaining as it was 
previously the unique expression of the Absolute, becomes now merely an 
ornament, and we thereby discover a relation which ceases to correspond 
with the notion of beauty. In other words image and significance, instead of 
being moulded one within the other, confront each other as opposites, 
precisely, in fact, as was the case in genuine symbolism, though then the 
process remained incomplete. Consequently works of art which are based 
on this form are of subordinate rank, and their content is unable to comprise 
the Absolute itself, and is necessarily restricted to circumstances and 
occurrences of narrower range. For this reason the forms which are now 
under discussion are for the most part merely used occasionally and by way 
of diversion. 

More closely considered we have in this chapter to distinguish between 
three principal stages of our process. 

A. To the first we appropriate those types of presentation commonly 
known as Fable, Parable, and Apologue. In these the severation of form 
and significance, which constitutes the characteristic trait of the entire 
sphere to which this chapter refers, is not as yet expressly recognized; that is 
to say, the subjective aspect of the comparison is not yet fully emphasized; 
consequently also the representation of the particular and concrete 
phenomenon, through which the universal significance is finally to declare 
itself, still remains the predominant factor. 

B. In the second stage, on the contrary, the universal import asserts its 
independent mastery over the elucidating form, which now appears merely 


as attribute, or, under the guise of an image, capriciously selected by the 
mind which makes the contrast. To this type belong the A//egory, Metaphor, 
and Simile. 

C. In the third stage we meet with the visible and complete collapse of 
those related aspects in the symbol which previously had either been 
immediately joined in union, despite the fact of their relative incongruity, or 
in their independent severation had still persisted under a relation of 
affinity. Out of this arises that form of content which is cognized as 
independent in its prosaic*® universality, to which the art-form has become 
wholly an external relation; on the one hand we find it represented by the 
didactic poem, on the other that very aspect of its external form is accepted 
for what it is, and exemplified in so-called descriptive poetry. Here we find 
that every association and relation of symbolism has vanished; we have to 
look round us for some more comprehensive union of form and content, and 


one more truly adequate to the notion of art. 


> So the French expression des couleurs, and our English “the colours.” 

8 Hegel uses the ‘technical term /nhalt in this passage to signify either (a) the quality of significance, 
or (b) the object which is symbolized by virtue of some selected quality. The use of it in both senses 
makes the passage somewhat difficult to follow. 

! Inhalt here evidently is the abstract quality. 

8 Necessarily because such ambiguity is implied in the idea (seinem Begriff nach). 

2 This, I think, is the sense. The language literally is, “Which a form under several possible 
significations, as symbol of any of which (deren) it can be employed often through connecting links 


(Zusammenhdnge) more remote, may be taken to symbolize.” 


19 The German words are Begreifen and Schliessen, which in their original sense are “to grasp with 


the hand” (prehendo) and “to shut” or “lock up.” The English words in a still fainter form carry the 


same significance through the Latin language. The symbolism of language at this stage is obviously 
only apparent to the student of language. 


That is, more abstract. 


2 Or in English: /# Forth on the ocean is shipped Youth with his thousand sails: Silent in bark barely 
saved steals into harbour old age. #/ 


= Substantielle, that is, an artistic consciousness which is aware of its own essential nature — Spirit, 


and the object of pure intelligence — the Ideal. 
14 Perhaps we should rather say a Theosophy. 
15 The Alexandrine School, of which Plotinus and Philo are leading names. 


16 Fin allgemeiner Gedanke. The reference throughout this paragraph to the universality of the ideas 
of reflection as contrasted with the sensuous image is rather a reference to the abstract conceptions of 
the analytical mind, that is, which are usually understood as universals in the sense of generic 
conceptions, than any fuller grasp of concrete reality such as possesses a truly ideal significance. So 
in its application to the metaphor I imagine what is meant is that we have here the process of dry 
analysis which merely destroys its significance as metaphor, that is, its synthetic unity for our 
aesthetic sense. 


1. Tey aufgehoben, here not in the sense of being cancelled, but raised to the expression of concrete 


unity. 


18 41s blosse Personification, that is, an individualization which impersonates the subjective identity 
without possessing its concrete substance, a personified shadow like the sphinx. Such appears to be 
the sense. 


1° Because the content for which such shapes (Gestaltung) are given is itself incoherent, and 
therefore incompatible with adequate expression. 


20 Sichhervorarbeiten. Our word “elaborate” is here insufficient. Hegel means the mode in which the 
Idea of art works itself free from entirely potential obscurity into a living force, a real energeia. We 
cannot say “emerges into daylight,” however, because the highest grasp of symbolic art is still only a 
twilight. It is like the growth of the plant-germ, still underground, or partially so. 


21 Pracktischen. Not matter-of-fact relation, but rather a relation that asserts itself exclusively in 


action. 
22 Als Grund, that is, as a fundamental unity of the real. 


23 Die erste ndher gestaltende Dollmetcherin, lit., the first interpreter which supplies forms more 
nearly cognate with itself. 


24 It is valid (geltend) because it introduces there its own spiritual nature. 


2 The previous statement of Hegel must not be overlooked, however, and it may be considerably 
amplified, that there is much in romantic art which is related to symbolism and the sublime. Take the 
case of the celebrated sculpture of Michael Angelo typifying Night, Day, Dawn, and Twilight, or 
such modern pictures as those of Watts’s “The Minotaur” and “The Spirit of Christianity.” 


26 Or rather “between those aspects of its import and form which are reciprocally homogeneous and 
those which are not.” 


27 This process of symbolic art. 


28 Hauptstufen. The word signifies either the phase or grade of a process of development, or to take 
the metaphor used by Hegel above (Stadien) may perhaps be better translated by “stage,” as though 
indicating the successive stages of a journey. 


2° 1 think Vélkern rather than Zeiten must be here understood, and the sense appears to be that the 
confusion indicated refers to a mingling of forms appropriate to a nation in one historical period with 
those that are more cognate with a people at any earlier or it may be later period. But unquestionably 
this attempt to identify a type as between different nations with historical periods that will harmonize 
with Hegel’s own classification is a difficult matter as we may see by the fact that Egypt, the oldest 
example of all, represents the third stage. On the other hand, if the confusion referred to is applied to 
the particular development of any one people, the examples given by Hegel do not bear on the 
difficulty they illustrate. 


3° Or rather “the import of the Absolute.” 


Al Substantiality, called below die Substanz; the word signifies the real essence of the Absolute. 


22 The principal clause of this sentence has no end as printed. The auxiliary must be omitted either 
before in diesem Dienste or eine positive. I prefer the first alternative. 


33 The relative here agrees, I think, with die Dienstbarkeit rather than die Kreatur or die Poesie. 


Hegel says “compatible with itself and its significance,” we should rather say “its sense of its own 
insignificance.” 


a Hegel’s words are sondern in einem subjectiven Dritten, welches in beiden Seiten nach seiner 
subjectiven Anschauung, etc. This “subjective third” is, as explained below, the way in which the 
relation between the image and the absolute significance ceases to be regarded as identical. 


33 This sentence as it stands is ungrammatical; there is a change in the construction as it proceeds. 


36 The prosaic universality is the prose of its form separated from content. It is prosaic because it is 
unrelated to the vitality of the notion. 


CHAPTER | 


UNCONSCIOUS SYMBOLISM 


Oe 


Now THAT WE pass to the consideration of the several distinctions of 
symbolical art in more detail, we have to make a beginning with the 
identical beginning of art as it proceeds out of the notion of art itself. This 
commencement, as we have seen, is the symbolical form of art in its still 
immediate form wherein the appearance, as purely image or likeness, is 
neither brought to consciousness nor presupposed — _ unconscious 
symbolism, that is to say. Before, however, we shall be in a position to 
consider this form in its genuine symbolical character, it will be necessary 
to review several presuppositions which the notion of symbolism itself 
determines in order that we may utilize them for the basis upon which the 
symbol may unfold itself for scientific apprehension. 

The point from which we make a start may be defined more closely as 
follows: 

The fundamental root of the symbol is, regarding it from one aspect, the 
immediate union of the universal and thereby spiritual significance with the 
form which may at the same time be described as adequate and inadequate, 
an inadequacy, however, which is as yet unperceived. This association, 
however, must, on the other hand, receive a form from the imagination and 
art, and must not merely be conceived as a Divine reality exclusively 
immediate to sense. By this means the symbolical originates in the first 
instance with the severation of a universal import from the immediate 
presence of Nature, in whose existence the Absolute is contemplated as 
actually present. These two aspects supply us with the preliminary stages 
for the genuine forms of symbolic art. 


The first presupposition consequently — we may call it the coming into 
being of the symbolical — is not that union which is the product of art, but 
rather just that immediate unity of the Absolute and True and its existence, 
which is discovered in the visible world apart from art’s mediation. 


A. IMMEDIATE UNITY OF SIGNIFICANCE AND FORM 


In this identity of the Divine immediately envisualized, a Divine, which is 
brought home to consciousness as the union of its determinate existence in 
Nature and humanity, Nature is neither taken simply for that which it is in 
isolation by itself, nor is the Absolute severed from it and posited in an 
independent self-subsistence. Consequently it is wholly beside the point to 
speak of a distinction here between the Inward and the External, the 
significance and the form, and this for the reason that the Inward is not as 
yet released in its independence as significance from its immediate reality 
in the object of sense. When we apply here the expression import, such 
merely emphasizes our own reflection upon it, which is due to the necessity 
for ourselves personally to regard the form, which contains that which is 
spiritual and inward under the mode of sense-perception, generally as 
something external to us, through which we are desirous of penetrating into 
the Inward, that is, its animating life and significance, in order that we may 
understand it. For this reason we are under the necessity from the very first, 
when dealing with such general impressions of sense-perception, of making 
an essential demarcation between those cases in which the peoples, who in 
the first instance experienced them, themselves were clearly conscious of 
this Inward itself as such, that is, as a spiritual significance, and those in 
which the use of such expressions is only applicable to ourselves, who now 
and only now recognize an import of this kind in the content of that external 


expression of sense-envisagement. 


In this primary unity such as the latter cases involve, there 1s no such 
distinction between soul and body, notion and reality, as is implied in the 
former. That which we describe as corporeal and sensuous, natural and 
human, is not merely an expression for a significance which proceeds at the 
same time to a point of distinction from it*®; but the phenomenon is itself 
conceived as the immediate reality and presence of the Absolute, which 
does not in addition possess some other mode of self-subsistent existence, 
but is confined exclusively to the immediate presence of an object of sense, 
which is God or the Divine. In the service of the Lama, for example, this 
particular, actual human being is immediately known and adored as God, 
just as in other natural religions the sun, mountains, rivers, the moon, 
particular animals, such as the bull, ape, and so on, are looked upon as 
immediately Divine existences and worshipped as sacred. We may observe 
a similar directness, if under a mode of profounder application, even now in 
many aspects of the Christian consciousness. According to Catholic 
doctrine, for example, the consecrated bread is the real body, and the wine 
the real blood of God, and Christ is immediately present therein; nay, even 
according to the Lutheran faith, both bread and wine are converted into 
such real body and blood by virtue of the faith of the recipient. In this 
mystical union it is not merely a symbolism which is expressed, a point of 
view which comes into prominence as the result of it for the first time in 
later doctrines of the reformed Church, where we find as a result the 
spiritual significance is expressly severed from the sensuous object, and the 
external medium is then accepted as merely pointing to an import which is 
distinct from itself. In the same way the power of this Divine is held to 
operate in the miracle-working images of the Virgin as a Divine force that is 
immediately present within them, and not merely under symbolical guise 
through the significant import of such pictures. 


We find, however, the most thorough and universal exemplification of 
this absolute and immediate unity of sense-perception in the life and 
religion of the ancient Zend-people, whose conceptions and institutions are 
preserved for us in the Zend-Avesta. 

1. In other words the religion of Zoroaster beholds Light in the form of 
its natural existence, the sun, stars, and fire in the luminous activity and 
flames which proceed from them, actually as the Absolute, without 
separating this Divine independently from that Light either as its expression 
and image or the sensuous medium thereof. The Divine, the significance, is 
not thus severed from its determinate existence in the form of lights, 
however displayed. For even when light is accepted here in the sense of 
Goodness and Justice, and through such significance is extended to all that 
is rich in blessing, support, and life, it is still not taken as the mere image of 
such things, but Light is itself the Good. And the same view applies to the 
opposite of light, namely, obscurity and darkness when identified with that 
which is unclean, hurtful, evil, destructive, and deadly. 

This point of view may be more closely defined and considered as 
follows: 

(a) In the first instance the Divine, as the essential purity of Light’, and 
the Darkness and Unclean are, it is true, personified under the names of 
Ormuzd and Ahriman respectively. This personification is, however, 
throughout entirely superficial. Ormuzd is no essentially free individuality 
devoid of all relation to external objects as was the God of the Jews, or 
truly spiritual and personal as is the God of Christianity when conceived as 
truly personal and self-conscious Spirit; rather Ormuzd, despite the fact that 
he is described also as king, great spirit and judge, remains inseparable from 
such external existence as Light and its illuminations. He is exclusively this 
universal characteristic of all particular existences, in which light and 
thereby the Divine and Pure are realized, without any additional power to 


withdraw himself in a spiritual universality and independence into his own 
substance from that which is thus immediately presented. His consistence 
rests in the particular facts of existence precisely in an analogous way to 
that of the genus in the species. It is true that regarded as this universal he is 
superior to all that is wholly particular, and is the first, most supreme, the 
kings of kings glorious in his gold, the purest and so forth; but he retains his 
existence none the less exclusively in all that is luminous and pure as 
Ahriman in all that is obscure, evil, destructive, and charged with disease. 

(6) As a result this mode of vision is at the same time extended to the 
conception of an empire of light and darkness, and the strife between these 
forces. In the empire of Ormuzd it is in the first place the Amschaspands, as 
the seven principal lights of heaven, which receive adoration as Divinity, 
inasmuch as they are the essential particular existences of Light, and for this 
reason constitute as a pure and spacious empeopled heaven, the existence of 
the Divine itself. Every Amschaspand, to which Ormuzd belongs, has 
assigned to it days of precedence, blessing, and beneficence. The Izeds and 
Ferners carry the conception still further into specification, which it is 
probable enough are personifications of Ormuzd himself, albeit they add to 
him no further shape that we may envisage as human, so that neither the 
spiritual nor the bodily mode of subjectivity, but simply the existence as 
light, appearance, illumination, splendour, remains the essential 
characteristic of the object envisaged. 

In the same way also the particular objects of Nature, which themselves 
do not exist in external form as lights and luminous bodies, such as animals, 
plants, and so forth, no less than the forms which characterize the human 
world, whether we view it under its spiritual or bodily presentment, in other 
words the particular activities and conditions of it, the entire life of the 
state, the king with the seven great men who support him, the division of 


classes, cities, the various provinces with their governors, all that is 


warranted by experience as typical of the best and purest for the protection 
of the rest — the entire reality, in fact, of this life is regarded as an existence 
of Ormuzd. For everything that carries within itself and promulgates what 
has solidity, life, and substance is an existence of Light and Purity, and 
consequently an existence of Ormuzd; every particular truth, excellence, 
love, justness, every individual example of life, beneficence, protection, 
spiritual power and enjoyment or benignity is, according to Zoroaster, 
regarded as essentially Light and Divine. The empire of Ormuzd is the Pure 
and Illuminating of visible reality; and conformably to this there is no 
distinction between the phenomena of Nature or Spirit, just as Light and 
Goodness, the spiritual and the sensuous quality, are inseparably blended in 
the conception of Ormuzd himself. The splendour of a creature is 
consequently for Zoroaster the very substance of spirit, force, and life- 
exhalations of every kind, in so far, that is, as they tend to actual 
conservation and to the removal of everything positively evil and hurtful, 
for that which is the Real and the Good, whether in beast, man, or vegetable 
life, is Light, and it is according to the measure and mode of display of this 
luminousness that the relative power or weakness of the splendour of all 
objects is determined. 

An articulation and graduated division of similar character is found in 
the empire of Ahriman, merely with the difference that what is spiritually or 
naturally evil, and generally the destructive and actively negative principle 
asserts itself in actual masterdom. But the might of Ahriman must not be 
suffered to spread; the aim of the entire world is consequently assumed to 
be that of annihilating the Empire of Ahriman, in order that the life, 
presence, and dominion of Ormuzd may prevail throughout creation. 

(c) To this exclusive object the entire life of humanity is consecrate. The 
life-task of every man consists exclusively in a purification of soul and 
body, and in the extension of this blessing and this conflict with Ahriman 


throughout all the conditions and activities of the life of man or Nature. The 
highest and most sacred duty is consequently to glorify Ormuzd in his 
creation, and to love, honour, and conform oneself to all that proceeds from 
his Light and is essentially pure. Ormuzd is the beginning and end of all 
adoration. Above all else the Parsee is moved to summon the life of 
Ormuzd in thought and speech; he is the main object of his prayers. And in 
the exaltation of him, from whom the entire world of the Pure has streamed 
in its splendour, the devotee is in duty bound to accommodate his adoration 
of particular objects according to the measure in which they proclaim his 
majesty, worth, and perfection. So far as they are good and ring sound, to 
that extent, the Parsee reasons with himself, 1s Ormuzd alive within them; 
he loves them as the children of his purity, yea, rejoices over them as in the 
beginning of his substance, forasmuch as through him was everything 
brought forth in newness and purity. And for the same reason 1s all prayer 
directed first and foremost to the Amschaspands as the most intimate 
reflections of Ormuzd, as the primates of supreme splendour who surround 
his throne and advance his dominion. Such prayer to these heavenly spirits 
is immediately directed to their qualities and activities, and in the case of 
stars at the time of their uprising. The sun is invoked by day, and always 
with the changes appropriate to his own motion through sunrise, noonday, 
or sunset. From morning till noonday the devotion of the Parsee centres in 
this that Ormuzd may exalt his splendour; at evening he prays that the sun 
may through Ormuzd and the protecting care of every Tzed perfect the 
course of his life. But principally we find honour paid to Mithras, who, as 
the fruit-bringer to the Earth and the wilderness, pours forth the fermenting 
sap over all Nature, and as mighty champion against all the Devas of 
contention, war, confusion, and destruction, is the author of peace. 

In addition to this the Parsee, in his generally single-toned songs of 
praise, exalts his ideals, that is, the purest and most veritable examples of 


human life, the Ferver conceived as pure human spirits, on whatever portion 
of the Earth’s surface they live or have lived. In the chief place prayer is 
offered to the pure spirit of Zoroaster, and after him to the leading lights of 
all classes, cities, and provinces; and already in this religion, we find that 
the spirits of all mankind are contemplated as united together with a 
sufficient bond in that they are members in the living association of Light, 
which hereafter in Gorotman shall receive a yet more perfect union. 

Finally, not even the animals, mountains, and vegetable world are 
forgotten, but are appealed to as embodiments of Ormuzd; all that is good 
and serviceable in them to mankind is extolled, and especially the first and 
most excellent of its kind is adored as the present existence of Deity. And 
over and above this worship of Ormuzd and of every form of selected 
excellence among the pure and beneficent objects of his creation the Zend- 
Avesta is insistent upon the practice of goodness and the purity of thought, 
word, and deed. The Parsee is to be in the entire display of his external and 
inward man as Light, as Ormuzd, the Amschaspands, and the Izeds, as 
Zoroaster and all good men live and do. Such live and have lived in the 
Light, and all their deeds are Light; therefore shall every man make them an 
example to his eyes and follow after the same. The more purity of light and 
goodness man expresses in his life and accomplishment, the nearer he 
stands to those spirits of heaven. As the Izeds throw the blessing of their 
beneficence over everything, are a source of life and fruitfulness and 
friendship, so, too, he must seek to purify Nature, to ennoble her, and to 
reach abroad the light of life and the joy of plenteousness. In accordance 
therewith he shall feed the hungry, tend the sick, offer the drink of 
consolation to the thirsty, give roof and shelter to the wanderer, provide 
pure seed for the Earth, delve clean channels of water, plant the waste with 
trees, nourish to the best of his power their growth, care for the sustenance 
and fructification of things alive, keep pure the lambency of fire, remove 


from sight the dead and unclean beast, establish marriages, and in the doing 
thereof the holy Sapandomad, the Ized of the Earth, herself rejoices, 
averting the harm which the Devas and the Darvands are busy to prepare. 

2. If we ask ourselves once more, after this delineation in outline of the 
fundamental conceptions of this system, what is the symbolical character of 
the same there can be but one reply, namely, that there is no trace here of 
anything we have previously described as symbolical. On the one side, no 
doubt, we have light in its obvious natural form, and on the other it 
possesses the further significance of all that is rich in goodness, blessing, 
and permanence. It is, therefore, possible to contend that the actual 
existence of light is merely an image cognate with this universal 
significance, which interpenetrates every part of the world of Nature and 
mankind. If we apply such an interpretation to the conception of Parsees 
themselves we shall find such a separation of existence and its import to be 
false; for these the Light as Light is actually the Good, and is so 
apprehended that it is in the form of light present and active in everything 
that is good, vital, and positive. The universal and Divine is carried no 
doubt through the distinctions of the world of particular objects, but in this 
its differentiated and particularized existence, the substantial and 
inseparable unity of import and form remains constant, and the distinctions 
that are involved in this unity do not affect the difference of significance 
qua significance, and its manifestation, but only the distinguishing features 
of particular objects, such as stars, organic life, human opinions and actions, 
in which the Divine as Light or Darkness is immediately open to sense. 

In the further embrace of such conceptions there are no doubt points of 
connection with incipient symbolism, but we get out of them no real type of 
that mode of viewing things in its completeness; they will only pass muster 
as isolated traits in its direction. To such effect Ormuzd is on one occasion 
made to say of his beloved one Dschemschid: “The holy Ferver of 


Dschemschid, the son of Vivengham, was great before me. His hand 
received from me a dagger, whose sharpness was gold, and whose shaft was 
gold. Therewith Dschemschid marked out three hundred portions of the 
Earth. He split up the Earth-realm with his gold-plate, yea, with his dagger 
and spake: ‘Let Sapandomad rejoice.’ He spake the holy word with prayer 
to the tame cattle and the wild and unto men. So his passing through was 
happiness and blessing for these lands and animals of the home and the 
field, and men ran together into great dwellings.” Here we find in the 
dagger, and the cleaving of the Earth-soil an image which may be 
interpreted as significant of agriculture. Agriculture is still no essentially 
spiritual activity, and just as little is it a purely natural one; it is rather a 
universal occupation of mankind, which results from reflective thought and 
experience, and which has point of association with all the relations of life. 
It is no doubt never expressly stated in this conception of the passing of 
Dschemschid that this splitting of the Earth with the dagger indicates 
agriculture; nor is there a single word added of any increase of the fruits of 
the field by virtue of this division; for the reason, however, that in this 
particular act more appears to be included than the mere turning over and 
loosening of the soil, we are led to look for a further significance beneath it. 
The same observations apply to more recent conceptions, such as we find 
exemplified in the later elaboration of the worship of Muithras, where 
Mithras is represented as a youth who in the dusk of a grotto raises on high 
the bull’s head and plunges a dagger in his neck, whereon a serpent licks up 
the blood, and a scorpion gnaws his genitals. This symbolical account has 
received an astronomical and other interpretations. We may, however, find 
in it a still more universal and profounder meaning, and take the bull 
generally to personify the principle of Nature, over which man, as 
essentially spirit, secures the victory, and this though astronomical 


associations may also be implied in it. That, however, such a revolution as 


the victory of Spirit over Nature is contained in it is also suggested by the 
name of Mithras, or mediator, more especially if we refer it to a later period 
when such uplifting over Nature was already a necessity present to the 
national consciousness. Symbols such as the above, however, as already 
observed, only incidentally come to the fore in the conceptions of the 
ancient Parsees, and do not in any way constitute a principle for their 
fundamental type of thought. 

Still less can we describe the cultus, which the Zend-Avesta inculcates, 
as one of symbolical tendency. We find no trace here, for example, of 
symbolical dances in celebration or imitation of the interlaced revolutions 
of the stars; as little any other forms of activity which may pass as the 
suggestive counterfeit of universal conceptions; rather all actions which are 
prescribed to the Parsee as imperative in a religious sense are matters 
directly concerned with the actual enlargement of his purity, either of soul 
or body, and appear as directed with one intent and one object of 
realization, namely, that of increasing the actual dominion of Ormuzd over 
men and the objects of Nature, an object consequently which is not merely 
symbolized in such activity, but entirely carried out. 

3. For the reason, then, that a genuine symbolic type fails absolutely 
when applied to this religious system, it is equally destitute of a true artistic 
character. No doubt we may generally describe its mode of conception as 
poetical for the particular facts of Nature are just as little as the particular 
sentiments, circumstances, acts, and affairs of men treated in their 
immediate and consequently haphazard and prosaic relation which is void 
of all significance, and are rather contemplated essentially in the Absolute 
as very Light; or to put it the other way, the universal essence of the 
concrete reality of Nature and mankind is not conceived in the universality 
which is without existence or form, but this universal and that particular is 


envisaged and expressed in immediate union. Such a mode of viewing 


existence may possibly claim a certain beauty, breadth, and largeness of its 
own, and in contrast to gross and senseless idols Light is no doubt as the 
essentially pure and universal element, an adequate image of Goodness and 
Truth. But for all that we find that poetry here fails to pass beyond a general 
conception; it never reaches either art or the works of art. For the Good and 
the Divine are neither essentially defined, nor is the consistency and form of 
this content a creation of mind (Spirit); but rather, as we have already 
found, the thing which is immediately present to sense, namely, the actual 
sun, stars, fire, organic nature, throughout its vegetation, animal and human 
life, is conceived as the appropriate form of the Absolute in this its existent 
and immediate shape. The sensuous representation is not, as Art requires, 
the plastic product of mind, shaped and discovered by the same, but 
immediately identified with and expressed by the external existent shape as 
its appropriate counterfeit. It 1s quite true, in another aspect, the particular 
thing is, by means of the imagination, also fixed in an independent relation 
to its reality, as, for instance, in the Izeds and Fervers, that is, in the genii of 
particular men; the poetic invention, however, discovered in this incipient 
severation is of the weakest kind for the reason that the distinction remains 
entirely of a formal character, so that the genius, Ized or Ferver, neither 
includes nor is able to include any real characteristic content of its own, but, 
instead of this, either repeats one identical content or possesses nothing 
more than the purely empty form of the subjectivity, which the existing 
individual already possesses. The product of the imagination here 1s 
consequently neither an other and profounder significance nor the self- 
subsistent form of an essentially richer individuality. And when we 
moreover find particular objects envisaged on the wider plane of general 
conceptions and generic types, to which, as appropriate to such types, the 
imagination vouchsafes a real existence, even here also this uplifting of 
multiplicity into the sphere of an all-comprehending and essential unity, 


regarded as the basic core and substance of the individuals that constitute 
the same species and genus, can only in a yet more indefinite sense be 
accepted as an activity of the imagination, no real exemplification of either 
poetry or art. So we have, for instance, in the holy fire of Behram the 
essence of fire; and in the same way there is a water that underlies all 
existent water. So, too, Horn is esteemed as the first, purest, and most 
stalwart among trees, the primordial tree from which the life-sap full of 
immortality flows; and among all mountains Albordsch, the sacred 
mountain, is set before us as the primaeval root of the Earth, erect in the 
splendour of the Light, from which the good deeds of all men proceed, who 
have possessed the knowledge of Light, and on whom the sun, moon, and 
stars repose. In general, however, we may affirm that the universal is visibly 
known in immediate union with the actual objects of sense, and it is merely 
now and again that universal conceptions are embodied in the particular 
image. 

In yet more prosaic fashion does the cultus of this religion make as its 
principal object the dominion of Ormuzd a reality which interpenetrates all 
things, merely requiring this one essential condition to the adequacy of 
every object, namely, its purity, and without attempting therewith to 
construct from such any existent form of art that is based upon immediate 
life, as, for example, the warriors and wrestlers of Greece were so ready to 
do in their artistic elaboration of physical perfection. 

From whatever side, then, or whatever may be the point of view from 
which we regard this first unity of spiritual universality and sensuous 
reality, we only get from it the basis of symbolical art; it still fails to possess 
a real symbolism of its own, and is unable to produce works of art. In order 
that we may attain this object, which is the next in view, we must pass away 


from the union we have just considered, and examine modes of conception 


where the difference and conflict between significance and form is more 


really emphasized. 


B. FANTASTIC SYMBOLISM 


Quitting now the sphere of thought in which the identity of the Absolute 
and its externally envisaged existence is immediately cognized, we have, as 
an essential determination to start from, the severation of these two aspects 
hitherto united, a cleavage which stimulates the effort to restore once more 
the visible breach by means of an elaborate fusing together of the whole 
thus divided by a rich use of the images of phantasy. With this attempt the 
essential need for art is felt for the first time. No sooner has the imagination 
succeeded in holding fast its envisaged content, which is no longer grasped 
in immediate union with the objects of sense, in isolated separation from 
that existence, than for the first time spirit is confronted with the task of 
reclothing with the material of phantasy for sensuous perception, that 1s, 
under the renewed mode of a spiritual product, these general conceptions 
and of creating through this activity the shapes of art. And for the reason 
that in the stage of our process where we now find ourselves, this task is 
capable of only a symbolic solution, we may easily fall under the 
impression that we stand already in the sphere of genuine symbolism. This, 
however, is not the case. What immediately faces us here are the forms of a 
fermenting phantasy“, which in the restlessness of its fantastic dreams 
merely indicates the path which conducts us to the real centre of symbolical 
art. In the first appearance of the distinguishing relation between 
significance and the mode of its presentation, both the severation and the 
association are still grasped in a confused manner. This confusion is 
necessitated by the fact that neither of the parted aspects of difference have 
as yet attained a totality, capable of emphasizing the precise point in the 


process, which will serve as the fundamental determination of the opposed 
side in it, and by means of which for the first,time a really adequate union 
and reconciliation is rendered possible. Spirit (mind), to illustrate our 
difficulty further, determines by virtue of its own totality the side of the 
external phenomenon out of its own essential substance quite as really as it 
does its own spiritual content for the obvious reason that the essentially 
complete and independent phenomenon only receives its adequate form as 
the external existence of that which is spiritual. In the case, however, of this 
primary severation of the significances apprehended by mind, and the 
existent world of phenomena such aspects of significance are not those of 
concrete spiritual life, but abstractions, and this expression also is entirely 
destitute of spiritual intension, and is consequently, in an abstract sense, 
purely external and sensuous. This twofold impulse in the direction of 
disunion and union is for the same reason an unsteady gait“, which ranges 
from the objects of sense in undefined and unmeasured waste immediately 
to the aspects of universal import, and is only able to discover for the 
inward content of consciousness the absolutely opposed form of sensuous 
shapes. And it is this very contradiction which is set forth as a means of 
really uniting elements which contradict each other. The result is that 
instead of so doing it is first driven from one side of the opposition into the 
other, and then again is hurled in its ceaselessly alternating dance into the 
former extreme, while it believes that in this rocking to and fro of its strain 
it has found the means to lull itself to repose. Instead of getting, therefore, a 
true satisfaction we have the contradiction merely affirmed as its genuine 
resolution, and in addition the union most incomplete of all is set forth as 
that which art really requires. We must not therefore expect to find in such a 
field of confusion worse confounded the true forms of beauty. In this 
restless leap from one opposed extreme to the other all that we find from 
one point of view in the sensuous material that is absorbed, regarding the 


same in its singularity no less than as it constitutes its elementary 
appearance to sense, is that the breadth and potency of every import of 
universality is associated therewith in what must consequently be a wholly 
inadequate way. From another aspect that which is most universal, as soon 
as the process has passed from the same, is shamelessly plunged under the 
reverse treatment into the very heart of the sensuous present; and if any 
feeling of the incompatibility of such an effort is consciously perceived, the 
imagination here is only capable of rendering assistance by means of 
distortions which carry the particular shapes over and beyond their own 
secure boundaries, adding to their extension, making them ever more 
indefinite, by an imaginative leap which mounts to the immeasurable, 
breaks up every bond of union, and in its very strain after reconciliation 
reveals each opposing factor in its most unmitigated hostility®. 

These earliest and still most uncontrolled attempts of imagination and art 
we meet most signally among the ancient races of India, the main defect of 
whose productions, when viewed relatively to their particular position at 
this stage of our classification, consists in this, that they are neither able to 
seize the profounder aspects of significance in independent clarity, nor 
grasp the reality of sense-perception in its characteristic form and meaning. 
The Hindoo race has consequently proved itself unable to comprehend 
either persons or events as parts of continuous history, because to any 
historical treatment a certain soberness is essential of accepting and 
understanding facts in their true and independent form, and subject to their 
mediating links, grounds, causes, and objects, being empirically 
ascertained. The natural impulse to refer all and everything back to the 
Divine is hostile to this prosaic reasonableness, no less than its tendency to 
prefigure for itself in the most ordinary or most sensuous of objects a 
presence and reality of godhead created by its own imagination. These 
peoples consequently, through their confused intermingling of the Finite 


and the Absolute, in which the logical order and permanence of the prosaic 
facts of ordinary consciousness are disregarded altogether, despite all the 
profusion and extraordinary boldness of their conceptions, fall into a levity 
of fantastic mirage which is quite as remarkable, a flightiness which dances 
from the most spiritual and profoundest matters to the meanest trifle of 
present experience, in order that it may interchange and confuse 
immediately the one extreme with the other. 

If we concentrate our attention more closely upon the more conspicuous 
features of this continuous bout of intoxication, this craze and condition of 
craze, what we are concerned with is not to trace religious conceptions as 
such, but merely to emphasize the points of prominence which relate such 
modes of conception with art. These may be indicated as follows: 

1. One extreme of the consciousness of the Hindoo is the consciousness 
of the Absolute, here regarded as the essentially and absolutely Universal, 
undifferentiated and consequently wholly indefinite. This supreme of 
abstractions, inasmuch as it is neither in possession of a particular content, 
nor is conceived under the mode of concrete personality, is, from whatever 
side you may look at it, no object at all that the imagination acting through 
the senses can reclothe for art. Brahman™, taken in a general sense as this 
supreme Godhead, is absolutely removed from the sensuous and sense- 
perception, or rather is not even an object for Thought. For self- 
consciousness is inseparable from thought, which posits itself as an object 
of Thought, in order that it may thus come to self-knowledge. Every act of 
intelligence is an identification of the ego and object, a reconciliation of that 
which is severed outside from this relation of recognition; what I do not 
understand remains as something strange and foreign to myself. The mode 
of union, under the Hindoo conception, of human personality with Brahman 
is nothing more nor less than a continually ascending process of 


exhaustion® in the direction of this supreme of abstractions, in which not 


merely the entire concrete content, but also self-consciousness itself, must 
be eliminated before the final consummation is realized. Or, to put the same 
thing another way, the Hindoo recognizes no reconciliation and identity 
with Brahman in the sense that the spirit of humanity becomes conscious of 
this union. The unity rather consists in this, that both consciousness and 
self-consciousness, and with them the entire content of the objective world 
and personality totally disappears. This emptying and annihilation to the 
point of absolute vacuity is treated as the supreme condition under which 
man is capable of identity with highest Divinity, that is Brahman. An 
abstraction of this sort, one of the barest it is possible to imagine, whether 
we consider it from the point of view of the Absolute, as Brahman, or from 
the human aspect of a purely theoretically conceived cultus that consists in 
man’s self-evaporation“¢ and self-annihilation, is in itself no object either for 
the imagination or art; all the latter can do is to profit by such opportunity 
as various imaginary representations of what happens by the way to this 
goal may offer for their exercise. 

2. Conversely the Hindoo view of existence launches itself with just the 
same immediacy over this very abstraction from all sense into the wildest 
flood of it. Inasmuch, however, as the immediate and consequently 
unbroken identity of both sides is in this view cancelled, and instead of this 
the element of difference within this identity has become the basic principle 
of the type itself, this very contradiction plunges us with no mediating 
connections from the Finite into the Divine, and again from this latter into 
what is most transitory of all; and we live and move among simulacra, 
which rise up entirely as the growth of this alternating process, a kind of 
witches’ world, where the definition of every shape eludes our grasp as we 
endeavour to seize it, is converted all at once into its opposite, or straddles 


away into mere inflated enormities. 


The general modes under which Hindoo art manifests itself may be 
summarized under the three following points of view: 

(a) In the first place we find the full hugeness of the content of the 
Absolute is imposed by the imagination upon the sensuous in its aspect of 
singularity in such a way that this particular thing is itself, in its own form 
and station, taken completely to represent such a content and to exist as 
such for the imaginative sense. In the Ramayana, for example, the friend of 
Rama, namely, the prince of apes Hanuman, is a principal personage, and he 
accomplishes the bravest of exploits. And generally we may observe that 
among the Hindoos the ape is revered as Divine, and we find, in fact, an 
entire city of apes. In the ape, as this point of singularity, the infinite content 
of the Absolute is envisaged and adored. It is just the same with the cow, 
Sabala, which in the Ramayana during the episodic treatment of the 
expiations of Visvamitra, appears clothed with immeasurable power. If we 
take a glance on higher planes we find entire families in India — even 
though the individual here be merely a vacant and monotonously vegetating 
life-unit — in whom the Absolute itself, as this concrete reality, is adored in 
its immediate life and presence as God. This same coincidence is found in 
Lamaism. Here, too, a single individual receives the highest worship due to 
the present God. In India, however, this honour is not exclusively paid to 
one man. Every Brahmin proves at once his claim from the day of his birth 
in his own caste to be ranked as Brahman, and possesses that second birth 
of the Spirit which identifies his humanity with God, in the way of Nature 
through his actual bodily birth, so that the crown of the most Divine itself is 
immediately referred back upon the entirely commonplace fact of physical 
existence. For although the Brahmin is under the most sacred obligation to 
read the Vedas, and attain by this means an insight into the secrets of Deity, 
this duty can be actually carried out in the most perfunctory way without 


detracting in the least from the Brahmin’s own divinity. In a similar manner 


it is one of the modes most common to the representations of Hindooism to 
have the primordial God set forth as the procreator or begetter, as we find 
Eros is in the case of Greek mythology. This procreation as Divine activity 
is further worked into all kinds of representations in a wholly material way, 
and the private parts, both male and female, are treated as sacred in the 
highest sense. And in a reverse way, and to no less extent, the Divine, when 
it passes over in its independent Divinity to the plane of existing reality, is 
suffered in a wholly trivial manner to get mixed up with everyday details. 
We may take an example of this from the commencement of the Ramayana, 
where Brahma has come on a visit to Valmikis, the mythical bard of the 
Ramayana. Valmikis receives him entirely in the common Hindoo fashion, 
pays him a compliment or two, places a stool before him, and supplies him 
with water and fruits. Brahma sits down just like anybody else and 
constrains his host to do likewise: and there they sit on and sit on until at 
last Brahma orders Valmikis to compose the poem of the Ramayana. 

Modes of conception such as these are still not symbolic in the strict 
sense; for although we find that here, as the symbol requires, forms are 
taken from the material of sense and diverted to the use of conceptions of 
more universal import, we still find the further condition of this requirement 
wanting, namely, that the particular existences must not actually exist for 
sense-perception as this absolute significance, but merely suggest the same. 
For the Hindoo imagination the ape, the cow, and the particular Brahmin are 
not merely a cognate symbol of the Divine, but are contemplated and 
represented as the Godhead itself, as existences adequate to that Godhead. 

It is the contradiction inherent in this immediacy which is the motive 
force of another feature in the conceptions of Hindoo art. For while, on the 
one hand, that which is absolutely severed from sense, the spiritual 
significance out and out, is conceived as the actually Divine, yet, on the 
other, the particular facts of concrete reality are immediately envisaged by 


the imagination, even in their sensuous existence, as Divine manifestations. 
They are no doubt partly only taken to represent particular aspects of the 
Absolute; but even so the particular thing in its immediacy is still 
incompatible with the universality, which it is, as adequate to the same, 
introduced to express; and it appears in all the more glaring contradiction to 
it for the reason that the significance is here already conceived in its 
universality, yet, despite of this, an express relation of identity is 
immediately set up by the imagination between it and the most particular of 
material facts. 

(6) The most obvious way in which Hindoo art endeavours to mitigate 
this disunion is, as we have already suggested, by the measureless extension 
of its images. Particular shapes are drawn out into colossal and grotesque 
proportions in order that they may, as forms of sense, attain to universality. 
The particular form of sense, which is taken to express not itself and its own 
characteristic meaning as a fact of external existence, but a universal 
significance which lies outside it, fails to satisfy the imagination until it has 
been torn out itself into vastness which knows neither measure nor limit. 
This is the cause of all that extravagant exaggeration of size, not merely in 
the case of spatial dimension, but also of measurelessness of time-durations, 
or the reduplication of particular determinations, as in figures with many 
heads, arms, and so on, by means of which this art strains to compass the 
breadth and universality of the significance it assumes. The egg, for 
example, contains the bird within it. This particular fact is enlarged to the 
measureless conception of a world-egg secreting the universal life of all 
creation, and in which Brahma, the procreating God, accomplishes without 
effort the year of creation, until by virtue of his thought alone the the two 
halves of the egg fall asunder. And, in addition to natural objects, human 
individuals and events are exalted that they may express the significance of 
truly Divine action in such a way that we can neither hold fast the Divine or 


the human in their independence, but both seem to run in a continual 
confusion backwards and forwards into one another. As a striking 
illustration of such a mode of conception, we have the incarnations of 
certain Hindoo gods, principally Vishnu, the conserver of life, whose 
exploits figure largely in the great epic poems. Ramas is, for instance, 
himself the seventh incarnation of Vishnu (Ramatshandra). From a review 
of particular demands, actions, circumstances, modes of appearance, and 
traits of demeanour, we are led to infer from these poems that this content is 
in great measure borrowed from actual events, that is from the exploits of 
ancient kings who exercised a powerful influence in creating new 
conditions of law and order; we find ourselves surrounded by a thoroughly 
human atmosphere and on the firm ground of reality. But then again, in a 
converse direction, the entire scene expands, reaches out into the nebulous, 
playing over and beyond it with universal conceptions, so that we lose the 
vantage ground we had gained and are robbed of all our bearings. We are 
treated in just the same way in the Sakuntala. At first we have set before us 
the most gentle and odorous realm of Love, in which everything goes on its 
way in an entirely human fashion; and then we are all at once snatched from 
the wealth of this genuine world, and transported into the clouds of the 
heaven of Indra, where everything suffers change, and our formerly 
circumscribed sphere is inflated to the measure of the universal import of 
Nature’s life in its relation to the Brahmin and the power of Nature’s gods, 
which is vouchsafed to man in return for his severe self-mortifications. 

Such modes of representation are also not to be termed in a strict sense 
symbolical. That is to say the true symbol suffers the determinate shape, 
which it applies, to remain under that original definition, because its 
purpose is not to envisage therein the immediate existent of the significance 
in its universality, but to point to that import merely through the qualities of 
the object which are cognate to it. Hindoo art, however, although it severs 


universality from the singular existing fact, still adds the further 
requirement that both sides shall be immediately united through the 
imagination, and is consequently forced to divest determinate existence of 
its specific limitations, and, albeit in a material fashion, to enlarge in the 
direction of indefiniteness and generally to change and reconstitute. In this 
melting down of all clear definition, and in the confusion which results 
from it, so that that form is always set down as highest for everything, 
whether phenomena, events, or actions, which in the mode of their 
figuration can neither for themselves assert nor intrinsically possess and 
express any control over such content, we may rather seek for features 
analogous to the type of the sublime than see any illustration of real 
symbolism. For in the Sublime, as we shall see for ourselves further on, the 
finite phenomenon only expresses the Absolute, which it would previsage 
for conscious sense to the extent that in so doing it escapes from the world 
of appearance, which fails to comprehend its content. This is just its 
treatment of eternity. Its idea of it is sublime when it has to be expressed in 
terms of time-duration, precisely through the emphasis it lays on the fact 
that no number, however great, is sufficient. In this strain runs the text: “A 
thousand years in Thy sight are even as a day.” Hindoo art contains much of 
the same or similar nature. It strikes the opening notes of “the Sublime” 
symphony. The main difference, however, between it and the true Sublimity 
consists in this, that the Hindoo imagination does not in the wild 
exuberance of its images bring about the essential nothingness of the 
phenomena which it makes use of, but rather through just this very 
measurelessness and unlimited range of its visions believes that it has 
annihilated and made to vanish all difference and opposition between the 
Absolute and its mode of configuration. In this extreme type of 
exaggeration, then, there is ultimately little of real kinship with either true 
symbolism or Sublimity: it 1s equally remote from the true sphere of beauty. 


It offers us no doubt, more particularly in its more sober delineation of that 
which is exclusively human, much that is endearing and benign, many 
gracious pictures and tender emotions, the most splendid and seductive 
descriptions of Nature, the most childlike traits of Love and naive 
innocence, and withal much too that is magnanimous and noble; but, none 
the less, if we review it generally according to the fundamental import of all 
it expresses, we shall find that the spiritual is throughout rooted in sense, 
the meanest objects are placed on the same plane as the highest, true 
definition is wrecked, the Sublime is lowered to the conception of mere 
immeasurability, and that which is the original material of mythos for the 
most part vanishes before our eyes in the fantastic dreams of a restless and 
inquisitive imaginative power, and modes of shaping the same devoid of all 
intelligent purpose. 

(c) In conclusion, the purest form of representation which we meet with 
at this stage of imaginative conception is that of personification, as it 
generally applies to the human figure. For the reason, however, that the 
significance on this plane is not as yet grasped as the free subjectivity of 
Spirit, but rather either under a determination of abstract universality or as a 
mode of natural existence, one that contains, for example, the life of rivers, 
mountains, stars, or sun, for this reason it is only employed as means of 
expression for this kind of content under a mode which really detracts from 
the full worth of the human form. For the human body, if we view it in its 
true definition, no less than the form of human activities and events, 
expresses simply concrete Spirit and a spiritual content, which is self- 
contained and subsistent in this its reality, and possesses therewith no mere 
symbol or external sign. 

From one point of view consequently this personification, albeit the 
significance, which it is invoked to represent, is taken to belong to the 
spiritual no less than the natural, yet, on account of the abstractness which 


clings to this form of significance, is on this stage of thought still of a 
superficial nature, and needs yet many other modes of representation to be 
rendered clear to the closer inspection, forms with which it is here 
confusedly mingled and thereby itself made obscure. And, moreover, taking 
it under another aspect, it is not the subjectivity here and its form which 
supplies the characterization, but rather its expressions, actions, and so 
forth; for it is in deed and action that the more defined line of severation 
first asserts itself, which can be brought into relation with the specific 
content of the universal significances. In that case, however, we are again 
face to face with the defect that it is not the conscious subject, but merely its 
means of expression, which supply the signification, no less than the 
confusion of thought, that events and deeds, instead of constituting the 
reality and the existence of the subject as determinately self-realized, 
preserve its content and significance elsewhere. A series of such actions is 
able therefore very possibly to carry with it a certain result and 
consequence, which is derived from the content which such a series 
subserves as its expression. This consequent result is, however, to an extent 
equally great, liable again to be interrupted and in part suspended by that 
which is central in the personification and the man*, because subjective 
activity is also a stimulus to capricious action and its manifestation, so that 
both that which is significant and that which is destitute of this quality keep 
up their varied and irregular interplay just in so far as the imagination is 
unable to unite their significant characteristics and the forms which are 
appropriate to them in one substantial and secure mode of association. And, 
moreover, if it is the purely natural aspect of such facts which 1s exclusively 
accepted as the unified content, in that case the material must inevitably 
prove itself inadequate to support the human form, just as this, being only 
fully adapted as a means of expressing Spirit, is on its side incapable of 
representing what is wholly natural. In all these respects such a mode of 


personification as the one we are examining fails to express a true mode; for 
the truth of art requires, as the truth universally requires, that there should 
be a complete concordance between the inward and the outward, that is, the 
notion and its reality. Greek mythology, for example, personified the 
Pontine sea; Scamander possesses its river gods, nymphs, dryads, and so 
forth. In other words it builds up Nature in the most various forms as the 
content of its human divinities. It does not, however, suffer its 
personification to remain purely formal and superficial, but creates thereby 
real individuals, in whom the purely natural significance fades into the 
background, and the human element, on the contrary, which has taken up 
and absorbed such material out of Nature, becomes the prominent factor. 
Hindoo art, on the other hand, is unable to advance beyond a grotesque 
intermingling of these two sides of Nature and humanity, so that neither is 
treated according to its rightful claim, and both are merely given the forms 
which are appropriate to the other. 

Speaking in a _ general way we cannot consider even _ these 
personifications to be as yet strictly symbolical, for the reason that owing to 
their formal superficiality they do not stand in any essential relation to or 
mode of association more truly intimate with the more determinate form 
which they are presumed to express. At the same time we may note here, 
with respect to other particular modifications and attributes, with which 
such personifications appear to be intermingled, and which are taken to 
express the more defined qualities generally attached to Divinities, an 
impulse in the direction of symbolic representation, for which the 
personification then stands merely as the universal type of widest 


connotation. 


If we turn now to the more important examples of the imaginative sense 


on the plane we are now considering, we have first to draw attention to 


Trimirtis, the triformed Godhead. This Deity includes in the first place 
Brahma, the activity which brings forth and procreates, the creator of the 
world, Lord of all the gods and much more beside. On the one hand he is to 
be kept distinct from Brahman (as Neuter), that is from the ultimate Being, 
and is the first-born of such. In another aspect, however, he again seems to 
fall into union with this abstract Godhead, as generally happens with 
Hindoo thought where the lines of difference are rarely held secure, and part 
are allowed to vanish and the rest simply to get confused with each other. 
The form with which he is most closely identified has much that is 
symbolical about it; he is formed with four heads and four hands, and with 
the latter are his sceptre and ring®. He is of a red colour, an obvious 
suggestion of sunlight, since these Divinities invariably carry qualities 
which are of universal significance in Nature and which are thus personified 
in them. The second Deity of this triune Trimirtis, is Vishnu, the preserving 
Godhead, the third Sivas, the destructive Power. The symbols employed to 
represent these gods are countless. For by reason of the universality of the 
significances they express they comprehend an infinite number of varied 
activities. In part these are related to particular phenomena of Nature, 
mainly the elementary, such as, for example, the quality of “fiery,” which 
is an attribute of Vishnu, and frequently we have set before us shapes of the 
most antagonistic description. 

In the conception of this triform god we have the fact at once brought 
home to us in the clearest way that the form of Spirit is not yet able to assert 
itself in its Truth if for no other reason than this, that here it is not the 
spiritual which constitutes the truly permeating significance. That is to say, 
this trinity of gods would only be Spirit if the third god were an essentially 
concrete unity, a unity which returned upon itself from the differentiation 
and reduplication of its substance. For God, according to the true 
conception of Godhead, is Spirit as this active and absolute self- 


differentiation and Unity, a conception which 1s generally what constitutes 
the notion of Spirit. In this Trimdrtis, however, the triune God is not by any 
means such a concrete totality, but merely a passage from this to that, a 
metamorphosis, a procreator, a destroyer, and so forth. We must be 
accordingly very careful not to imagine that we have discovered the highest 
Truth in these most primordial gropings of man’s reason, and in this one 
note of concord which, no doubt, as mere rhythmic expression”, contains 
the triune form of Deity, that is, the fundamental conception of Christian 
theology, believe that we already have before us a recognition of the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity. 

Starting from such fundamental conceptions as those of Brahman and 
Trimirtis, Hindoo imagination expatiates still further without let in a 
countless number of the most varied formed Divinities. For those primary 
significances of universal application which are apprehended as essential 
Deity are of such a kind that they may be rediscovered in an infinite number 
of phenomena, which are again personified and symbolized as gods, and 
each and all combine in throwing the greatest obstacles in the way of any 
intelligible system by reason of the indefinite character and confusing 
volubility™ of this type of imagination, which fails utterly to grasp the real 
nature of anything that it discovers, and merely wrests everything that it 
touches from its own appropriate sphere. For these gods of subordinate 
rank, at the head of which we may place such a Divinity as Indrus, who 
represents the Air and the Heavens, the chief material is furnished by the 
general forces of Nature, such as stars, rivers, and mountains conceived in 
the various phases of their activity, their change, their influence on 
mankind, whether beneficent or hurtful, preservative or destructive. One of 
the most important subjects, however, of Hindoo imagination and art is the 
origin of gods and the rest of creation, in other words its Theogony and 
Cosmogony. For this type of imagination is generally rooted in the 


continual effort to carry over that which is most removed from sense into 
the very heart of the external world, or in the reverse process once more to 
expunge that which stands nearest to sense and Nature by means of the 
barest abstraction. Consequently the origin of the gods is referred back to 
the primordial Godhead, and at the same time the workings and existence 
of Brahma, Vishnu, and Sivas are represented as actual in mountains, 
streams, and human events. A cosmological content of this kind can, on the 
one hand, contain an independent and specific order of Deities, while on the 
other these gods are made to merge in those universal significances of the 
supremest type of Godhead. Such theogonies and cosmogonies are 
numerous and of every conceivable variety. When anyone ventures, 
therefore, to say that the Hindoos have thus or thus portrayed the creation of 
the world or the origin of Nature, such a statement can only be taken to 
apply to a particular sect or book; you can very easily find a perfectly 
different account of these events elsewhere. The imagination of this people 
in the pictures and images they have created is exhaustless. 

A mode of conception which is conspicuous throughout the entire series 
of these creation stories is the constantly repeated presentation of the 
creative act not in the form of spiritual fiat, but of a purely natural process 
of generation. Only after having made ourselves thoroughly conversant 
with this mode of imaginative vision shall we discover the key to unlock the 
meaning of many representations which at first totally confound all our 
feelings of shame, shamelessness being here apparently driven to its 
furthest limits, and in its utter sensuousness carried beyond all belief. A 
striking example of this mode of imaginative treatment is offered us by the 
notoriously popular episode from the Ramayana, known as the descent of 
Ganga. This tale is narrated on the occasion when Ramas happens by 
chance to come to the Ganges. The wintry and ice-covered Himavan, the 
prince of the mountains, was father by the slender Mena of two daughters, 


Ganga, the elder, and the beautiful Uma the younger one. Certain gods, 
more particularly Indras, beseech the father to send them Ganga, in order 
that they may institute the sacred rites, and as Himavat proves himself quite 
ready to accede to their request Ganga mounts on high to the blessed gods. 
After this follows the further story of Uma, who after accomplishing 
wonderful actions of humility and penitence, is espoused to Rudras, that is, 
Sivas. From this union spring up wild and unfruitful mountains. For a 
hundred years long Sivas lay with Uma in the bridal embrace, without 
intermission, so that the gods aghast at the procreative power of Sivas, and 
full of anxiety for the productive child, beseech him that he will divert the 
stream of his strength on the Earth. This passage the English translator has 
not ventured to translate literally, for the reason that it flings too much for 
him every shred of shame or modesty to the winds. Sivas hearkens to the 
beseechings of the gods, and staying his former procreative ardour, that he 
may not utterly confound the universe, he loosens the seminal flood over 
the Earth. Out of this, transpierced with fire, rises up the white mountain 
which separates India from Tartary. Uma, however, falls into scorn and 
anger at this complaisance, and thereon curses all wedlock. In this section 
of the tale we have what are mainly fearful and distorted pictures which run 
so entirely counter to our ordinary notions of imagination and intelligent 
senses that the most we can do is to observe what they would appear to 
offer in default of either. Schlegel has omitted to translate this section of the 
episode and merely added in his own words how Ganga descends once 
more on the Earth. And this took place in the following way. A certain 
forebear of Ramas, Sagaras, was father of a bad son, and by a second wife 
he was father of no less than 60,000 sons, who came into the world in a 
pumpkin, were, however, raised up into stalwart men on clarified butter in 
pitchers=. Now it chanced one day that Sagaras was of a mind to sacrifice a 
steed, which was, however, seized from him by Vishnu in the form of a 


serpent. On this Sagaras sends forth his 60,000 sons. But no sooner had they 
come to Vishnu after great hardships and a long searching than a breath of 
hers burns them all to ashes. After a weary waiting a certain grandson of 
Sagaras, by name Ansuman the Shining, son of Asamaschas, set forth to 
find his 60,000 uncles and the sacrificial steed. He actually comes upon 
both the steed Siwas and the heap of ashes. The king of birds, Garudas, 
however, notifies to him the fact that unless the stream of the holy Ganga 
flows down from heaven over the heap of ashes his relations will be unable 
to return to life. Whereupon the stalwart Ansuman endures for 32,000 years 
on the mountain-top of Himavan the sternest mortifications. All in vain. 
Neither his own chastisements nor those of yet another 30,000 years of his 
son Dwilipas are of the slightest avail. At last the son of Dwilipas, the 
glorious Bhagirathas, succeeds in accomplishing the feat, but only after 
mortifications which last 1,000 years. Then the Ganga plunges down; but in 
order that the Earth may not thereby shiver in pieces, Siwas now bows his 
head so that the water runs into his mane. Thereupon yet further 
mortifications are enjoined upon Bhagirathas, in order that Ganga may be 
free to stream forth from these locks. Finally she is poured forth in six 
streams; the seventh Bhagirathas conducts after mighty privations to the 
place of the 60,000, who mount up to heaven, and therewith Bhagirathas 
rules for yet many a year over his people in peace. 

Other theogonies such as the Scandinavian and the Greek are very 
similar in type to the Hindoo. The principal feature of them all is this of 
physical generation and production; but not one of them plunges so 
headlong into the subject or in general displays such caprice and 
impropriety in the images of its invention as the Hindoo. The theogony of 
Hesiod is in particular far more intelligible and succinct, so that at least one 
knows where one is, and is clear as to the general significance; and this is so 


because the impression is far more pronounced that the form and external 


embodiment of the myth is set forth by the narrator as something external. 
The mythos starts in this case“ with Chaos, Erebos, Eros, and Gaia. The 
Earth (Gaia) brings forth Uranos of her own accord, and then is mother by 
him of the mountains, sea, and so forth, also of Cronos and the Cyclops, 
Centimani®, whom Uranos, however, shortly after birth incarcerates in 
Tartaros. Gaia thereupon induces Cronos to castrate Uranos. The deed is 
accomplished. And from the blood that falls on the Earth spring to life the 
Erinnyes and the Giants. The castrated member is caught by the sea, and 
from the sea’s foam arises Cytherea. In all this description the outlines are 
more clearly and decisively drawn. And we are thereby carried beyond the 
circle of mere gods of Nature. 

3. If we endeavour now to seize some point where the transition is 
emphasized to the stage of real symbolism, we shall find the same already 
in the first beginnings of Hindoo imagination. That is to say, however 
preoccupied the Hindoo imagination may be in its efforts to contort the 
sensuous phenomenon into a plurality of Divinities, a preoccupation which 
no other people has displayed with anything like the same exhaustless scope 
and countless transformations, yet from another point of view in many of its 
visions and narratives it remains throughout constant to that spiritual 
abstraction of a God supreme over all, in contrast with whom the particular, 
sensuous, and phenomenal is undivine, inadequate, and consequently is 
apprehended as something negative, something which has finally to be 
cancelled. For, as we have from the first noticed, it is precisely this 
continual involution of one side on the other which constitutes the 
fundamental type of the Hindoo imagination, and makes it for ever 
incapable of finding a true principle of reconciliation. The art is 
consequently never tired of representing, in every imaginable way, the 
surrender of the sensuous and the power of spiritual abstraction and self- 
absorption. Of this kind are the representations of toilsome mortifications 


and profound meditations, of which not merely the most ancient epical 
poems, such as the “Ramayana” and the “Mahabharata,” but also many 
other works of art furnish most important examples. No doubt many of 
these self-chastisements are undergone on grounds of ambition, or at least 
with a view to definite objects, which do conduct the devotee to the highest 
and most final union with Brahman, and to the mortification of everything 
carnal and finite. An object of this kind is the endeavour to secure the 
power of a Brahmin; but even in this there is always the fact present to 
consciousness that the expiation and the continuance of a meditation that is 
ever more and more diverted from the objects of sense will raise the 
devotee over his birth-place in a particular caste, no less than help him resist 
the power of Nature and the gods of Nature. For this reason, that prince of 
Divinities of this class, Indras, opposes most signally strenuous aspirants, 
and strives to entice them away; or, in the case where all his seductions fail, 
he invokes assistance from the supreme gods lest the entire heaven fall into 
confusion. 

In the representation of mortifications of this kind and the several kinds 
and grades according to which they are ranked, Hindoo art is almost as 
fertile in its invention as in its system of Divinities, and it pursues the theme 
with the most thorough earnestness. 

This, then, is the point from which we may now extend our survey in a 


forward direction. 
C. REAL SYMBOLISM 


In the case of symbolical, no less than that of Fine Art, it is necessary that 
the significance which it seeks to embody should not merely be set forth, as 
is the case in Hindoo art, from the first immediate unity of the same with its 
objective existence, such as obtains before any severation or distinction has 
as yet been emphasized, but that this significance should itself be 


independent and free from the immediate sensuous content. This 
deliverance can only so far assert itself as the sensuous and natural medium 
is both grasped and envisaged as itself essentially negative, as that which 
has to be and has been absorbed. It is a further requirement, moreover, that 
the negativity, which is successful in making its appearance as the passing 
off and the self-dissolution of the Natural, should be accepted and receive 
embodiment as the absolute import of the object generally, as a phase, that 
is to say, of the Divine. But with a fulfilment of such claims we are already 
beyond the limits of Hindoo art. It is true that the consciousness of this 
negative side is not wholly absent from the Hindoo imagination. Sivas is the 
destroyer no less than the producer. Indras dies, nay, more, the Destroyer 
Time, personified as Kala the terrible giant, confounds the entire universe 
and all gods, even Trimfirtis, who passes away at the same time in 
Brahman, just as the individual in his self-identification with the highest 
form of Divinity suffers his Ego and all his wisdom and will to vanish away. 
In these conceptions, however, the negative element is in part merely a 
transformation and change, in part only an abstraction, which allows all 
definition to drop away, in order that it may thrust its path to an indefinite 
and consequently vacuous and content-less universality. The substance of 
the Divine on the other hand persists through change of form, passage over 
and advance to a system of many Deities, and the abrogation of that system 
once more in the one highest form of God unalterably one and the same. It 
is not that conception of the one God, which itself essentially possesses, as 
this unity, the negative aspect as its own determination, both necessary and 
appropriate to its own essential notion. In an analogous way the destructive 
and hurtful element is placed according to the Parsee view of existence 
outside the personality of Ormuzd in Ahriman, and consequently only 
makes a contradiction and conflict manifest belonging under no form of 


relation to Ormuzd, as a distinct phase of his own substance. 


The actual point in the advance which we have now to make consists, 
therefore, in this that, on the one hand, the negative aspect, fixed by 
consciousness in an independent relation as the Absolute, is, however, on 
the other, merely regarded as a phase of the Divine, as a phase, however, 
which is not only as outside the true Absolute incidental to another 
Godhead’, but is to be so ascribed to the Absolute, that the true God 
appears as a process in which He negates Himself, and thereby contains this 
negative element as an inherent self-determination of His own substance. 

Through this enlarged conception the Absolute is for the first time 
essentially concrete, that is self-determination, and thereby essential unity, 
whose particular antitheses, as parts of a process, appear to consciousness 
as the different determinations of one and the same God. For the necessity 
of giving essential definition to the absolute significance is just that which 
at this stage it is felt to be of first importance to satisfy. All the significances 
up to this point persisted by virtue of their abstract character as absolutely 
undefined and consequently void of content, or were merged, when in a 
converse direction they tended to clear distinction, immediately in the 
Being of Nature, or fell into a conflict in respect to their configuration 
which gave them no repose and reconciliation. This twofold defect we have 
now to remove, both by showing the advance of Thought regarded as itself 
an ideal process, and by illustrating that advance by means of particular 
facts of the mind and institutions of nations on the objective plane of 
history. 

And in the first place we may observe a more intimate bond of 
association is set up between the Inward and Outward aspect of 
consciousness in the increased recognition that every determination of the 
Absolute is already essentially an inchoate movement in the direction of 
expression. For every determination is essentially distinction. The 
External, however, is as such always defined and distinct, and consequently 


there is thus an aspect immediately presented, according to which the 
External is manifested in a form more adequate to the significance than was 
possible under the modes of conception as yet examined. The first 
definition, however, and essential negation of the Absolute inevitably falls 
short of the free self-determination of Spirit as Spirit. It is merely the 
immediate negation of itself. This immediate and consequently natural 
negation in its most comprehensive form of statement 1s Death. The 
Absolute is consequently apprehended now in a way that it is compelled to 
submit itself to this form of negation as a part of the essential determination 
of its own notion, in other words it is obliged to enter the path of extinction, 
and we observe consequently the glorification of Death and grief in the first 
instance made present to the national consciousness as the death of the 
dying sensuous material. The death of Nature is cognized as a necessary 
part’ of the life of the Absolute. The Absolute, however, on the one hand, 
in order to be subject to this phase of Death, must be posited already as 
determinate existence; and, equally from another point of view, must not be 
suffered to remain in the annihilation of Death, but must be held to re- 
establish itself in an essentially positive unity on a yet higher plane of 
existence. Death is consequently not accepted here as constituting the entire 
significance, but merely one aspect of the same. And though no doubt the 
Absolute is in one sense viewed as a cessation of its immediate existence, a 
passage over and beyond and a passing away, yet it is quite as much in the 
reverse sense conceived as a return upon itself, as a resurrection, as an 
eternal process of Divine realization rendered possible by virtue of this 
evolutional principle of negation. For Death is capable of a twofold 
meaning. Under the first it is the immediate passing away of the natural; 
under the second Death is the extinction of the exclusively natural and 
thereby the birth of a higher type, that is, spiritual, from which the merely 


natural falls away in the sense, that Spirit possesses in itself this phase as an 
essential phase of its own substance. 

For this reason, secondly, the form of Nature can no longer be accepted 
in the immediacy of sensuous existence as adequate to the significance 
referred to it, because the significance of the External consists just in this, 
that it must die in the form of its real existence and rise again. 

On the same ground, thirdly, the mere conflict between significance and 
form and that ferment of the imagination, which was the fantastic product 
of Hindoo conceptions, drop away. The significance is, it is true, even now 
not yet fully and with absolute clarity cognized in its pure unity free from 
all sense-presented reality, so that it could be set forth in real contrast with 
the form of its actual embodiment; conversely, however, the form itself, this 
particular, object, that is, whether in its glorified shape of grandiosity or in 
any other more conspicuous form of caricature, as an image of animal life, a 
human personification, event or action, is not taken to envisage for 
immediate sense an adequate existence of the Absolute. This corrupt form 
of identity is already surpassed as fully to the extent that it still falls behind 
that other complete deliverance. And in the place of both of these extremes 
we have asserted that kind of representation, which we have above already 
described as the real symbolical. On the one hand it is now able to appear 
for the reason that the Inward, or that which is conceived as significance, is 
no longer something which merely, as in Hindoo conceptions, comes and 
passes away, at one moment is absorbed immediately in externality, at 
another is withdrawn from the same into the solitude of abstraction, but it 
begins to make itself independently secure against the mere reality of 
Nature. And on the other hand the symbol is now forced to seek some form 
of plastic shape. That is to say, although the significance, identical in every 
way with that which has hitherto obtained, possesses as a phasal condition 
of its content the negation of the Natural, yet the true Inward now for the 


first time shows a definite tendency to wrest its way from that Natural, and 
is consequently itself still swallowed up within the external mode of 
appearance, so that it is unable independently to be brought home to 
consciousness in its clear universality without having previously had to 
comply with the form of external reality. 

Now the kind of configuration which is implied by the notion of that 
which generally constitutes the fundamental significance in symbolism, 
may be described in the following terms, namely, we find in it that the 
definite forms of Nature, human activities and so forth, neither — to 
express one aspect of it — represent or signify merely themselves severally 
in their isolated natural characteristics, nor — to emphasize the other aspect 
— bring their immediate form to consciousness as the Divine actually 
visible to sense. They are rather employed to suggest that same Divine 
through qualities which they possess cognate with a significance of more 
comprehensive range. For this reason it is just that universal dialectic of 
Life, its origin, growth, collapse in and awakening from Death, which also 
in this connection supplies the appropriate content for the true symbolic 
type; and this is so because we find in almost every province of natural and 
spiritual life certain phenomena, which presuppose this process as the basis 
of their existence, and consequently can be utilized as means of giving a 
visible body to such significant aspects and of pointing by suggestion to the 
same, a real affinity being actually inherent between the two sides. Thus 
plants spring from their seed, sprout, grow, bring forth fruit; the fruit 
corrupts and produces fresh seed. In the same way the sun rises to a low 
elevation in winter; in Spring he mounts on high, until we have his meridian 
reached in summer; it is then that he pours forth his richest blessing or 
exerts the greatest destructive force; after that he inclines once more 
towards the horizon. The various stages of human life, too, childhood, 
youth, maturity, and old age, illustrate precisely the same universal process. 


But in a special sense specific localities such as the Nile-valley are adapted 
to the closer particularization in the direction indicated. 

In so far, then, as that which is purely fantastic is displaced by these 
more fundamental traits of affinity and the more intimate applicability of 
the expression to the import it expresses there arises a thoughtful process of 
selection with reference to the comparative congruity or incongruity of the 
symbolizing forms, and the intoxicated eddy to and fro which prevailed is 
laid to rest in a more intelligent circumspection. 

We consequently observe that a union more at one with itself reappears 
in the place of that which we found in the first stage of our process, subject, 
however, to this characteristic difference, that the identity of the 
significance with its objectively real existence is no longer one immediately 
envisaged, but one that is set up out of the difference and consequently not 
one previously discovered, rather we should say a mode of union that is the 
product of mind (Spirit). That which, in its most general terms, we call the 
Inward begins at this point to assume the solidity of self-subsistence, to be 
conscious of itself; it seeks for its counterfeit in the objects of Nature, which 
on their part possess a similar reflection in the life and destinies of Spirit. 
Out of this eager movement to recognize the one side in the other, and by 
means of the external to bring for itself visibly to sense and the imaginative 
faculty the significance, as also to envisage by virtue of that Inward the 
significance of the external shapes through a union in which both sides are 
associated, we get that vast impulse of art which finds its satisfaction 
through means which are purely symbolical. Only when the Inward is free 
and is driven forward to make clear to the imaginative vision in real form 
what it essentially is, and to have before itself this very vision, moreover, in 
the form of an external work, do we find that the genuine impulse of art, 
and the particularly plastic arts, begins to be a living fact. Then it is that the 
necessity is felt to clothe the Inward with a form not merely previously 


discovered from the resources of spiritual activity, but rather one that is 
minted out of spirit (mind) for the first time. In the symbol, then, there is a 
second form created, which, however, is not independently valid for itself 
as its main purpose, but is rather employed to envisage the significance, and 
stands consequently in a dependent relation to the same. 

It were possible to apprehend the above relation in such a way as though 
the significance were that point from which the artistic consciousness starts 
on its journey, and that only after having found this it begins to look round 
for means to express its universal conceptions through external phenomena 
cognate in their affinity to such conceptions. This, however, is not the way 
that real symbolic art proceeds. For its characteristic distinction consists in 
this, that its penetration fails as yet to grasp the significances in their 
independent consistency, independent, that is, from every mode of 
externality. For this reason its point of departure is rather from that which 1s 
immediately presented and its concrete existence in Nature and Spirit. This 
it thereupon, in the first instance, expands to the measure of the universality 
of such significances, whose determination such objective real existence 
contains only under more restricted conditions, adding this wider range in 
order that it may create a form from Spirit, which is to make that 
universality visible to consciousness in this particular reality when once it is 
set forth clearly before perception. Regarded as symbolical forms, therefore, 
the images of art have not as yet attained a form truly adequate to Spirit, 
inasmuch as Spirit itself is not as yet at this stage essentially clear and 
thereby free Spirit; but we have at least here embodiments, which 
essentially proclaim the fact to us, that they are not merely selected to 
represent simply themselves, but are intended to point to significances of 
profounder intension and more — comprehensive range. That which is 
purely natural and sensuous asserts itself as fact and nothing beside; the 
symbolical work of art, however, whether it be the phenomena of Nature or 


the human figure that it makes visible to the eye, points at the same time 
over and outside such facts to something further, which, however, must 
possess an intimate root of affinity with the images that are thus displayed, 
and an essential bond of relation with them. This association between the 
concrete form and its universal significance may conceivably be present in 
many different ways. At one time the emphasis will be laid on the external 
aspect, and it will consequently be more obscure; at another, however, the 
basis of affinity will be more pronounced as in the case when the 
universality, which is to be symbolized, constitutes, in fact, the essential 
content of the concrete phenomenon. In this case naturally it is a much 
simpler matter to grasp the symbolic character of the object. 

The most abstract mode of expression in this respect is number, which, 
however, it is only possible to use as an indication of a further meaning 
beyond that it ordinarily elucidates when this significance 1s itself, 
essentially numerical. The numbers seven and twelve are frequently met 
with in Egyptian architecture, because seven is the number of the planets, 
and twelve is that of the lunar revolutions or the number of feet that the 
water of the Nile must necessarily rise in order to fructify the land. Such a 
number is then regarded as sacred in so far as it is present as a determinant 
in the great elementary relations, which are revered as forces in the whole 
life of Nature. Twelve steps or seven pillars are to this extent symbolical. 
The same kind of numerical symbolism has an extensive influence upon the 
form of widely famous mythologies. The twelve labours of Hercules, for 
example, appear to contain a reference to the twelve months of the year; for 
if Hercules under one aspect of the myth is no doubt presented to us as the 
thoroughly human impersonation of a hero, in another he unquestionably 
indicates a significance of Nature under a symbolized form, and, in fact, is a 
personification of the course of the sun. 


In a further and more complete sense symbolical configurations of space, 
labyrinthine passages, and such like carry a symbolical image of the course 
of the planets, just as dances, too, in virtue of their complex evolutions 
symbolically express the motion of the great elementary bodies. 

And further, on a higher plane, the bodies of animals are utilized as 
symbols, but most succinctly of all the human figure, which, even at this 
stage, as we shall see later on, appears to be elaborated in modes more 
compatible with its intrinsic worth for the reason that even now Spirit in 
general makes a real movement to embody itself from out the mere 
swaddling clothes of Nature in a shape more adequate to its own self- 
subsistent personality. Such, then, constitutes our general concept of the 
true form of symbolism and the necessity under which art labours to express 
the same. And in order that we may discuss the more concrete 
exemplifications of this type of symbolism, it will be necessary in dealing 
with this first plunge of Spirit into the wealth of its own resources to leave 
the East and direct our attention mainly on the West. 

As a symbol of universal import to indicate the point of view where we 
now stand, we may perhaps first and foremost fix before our eyes the image 
of the Phoenix, which is its own funeral pile, yet ever is reyuvenated out of 
the flames of its death and rises from the ashes. Herodotus informs us (II, 
73) that at least in representations he saw this bird in Egypt, and, in fact, it 
is the Egyptian people who also supply us with a focus for the type of 
symbolical art. Before, however, we proceed to the closer consideration of 
Egyptian art we will mention several other myths, which form, as it were, 
the passage to that national symbolism which we find most elaborate, no 
matter from what direction we approach it. Such are the myths of Adonis, 
that of his death, and the lament of Aphrodite over him, the funeral 
festivals, etc., conceptions and rites which find their original home on the 
Syrian coast. The service of Cybele among the Phrygians possesses the 


same significance, which also finds its echo in the myths of Castor and 
Pollux, Ceres and Proserpina. 

As the essence of such significance we find in the above quoted 
examples, before everything else, that phasal condition of negation we have 
already alluded to, the death, that is, of the natural regarded as a basic and 
absolute condition of the Divine process, emphasized as such, and made 
visible in its independence. It is in this sense that we can explain the funeral 
festivals that celebrate the death of the god, the excessive lamentations over 
his loss, which is once more made good through his rediscovery, 
resurrection, and rejuvenescence, making it possible for the festivals of joy 
to follow. This universal significance contains further its more definite 
relation to Nature. In winter the sun loses his force, while in spring he 
returns once more, and with that Nature regains her youth, she dies and is 
reborn. In examples such as these the Divine, personified as a human event, 
discovers its significance in the life of Nature, which then from a further 
point of view becomes a symbol for the essential character of the negative 
condition generally, in spiritual things no less than natural. 

It is in Egypt, however, that we have to look for the perfect example of 
symbolical representation in its systematic elaboration of characteristic 
content and form. Egypt is the land of symbol, which proposes to itself the 
spiritual problem of the self-interpretation of Spirit, without being able 
successfully to solve it. The problems remain without an answer; and such 
solution as we are able to supply consists therefore merely in this, that we 
grasp these riddles of Egyptian art and its symbolical productions as this 
very problem which Egypt propounds for herself but is unable to solve. For 
the reason that we find that Spirit here still endeavours in the external 
objects of sense, from which again it strains to free itself, and further 
labours with unwearied assiduity, to evolve from itself its essential 


substance by means of natural phenomena no less than to embody the same 


in the form of spirit for the vision of the senses, rather than as the pure 
content of mind, this Egyptian people may, in contrast to all the instances 
previously examined, be described as the nation Art claims for herself™. Its 
works of art, however, remain full of mystery and silence, without music or 
motion; and this is so because Spirit here has not yet truly found its own 
life, nor has learned how to utter the clear and luminous speech of mind. In 
the unsatisfied stress and impulse, to bring before the vision through her art, 
albeit in so voiceless a way, this wrestle of herself with herself, to give 
shape to the Inward of her life, but only to become conscious of her own 
Inward, no less than that which universally prevails”, through external 
forms which are cognate with it — we have in a sentence the 
characterization of Egypt. The people of this wonderful land was not merely 
agricultural, but also constructive, a folk which tossed up the soil in every 
direction, delved lakes and canals, and exercised their artistic instincts not 
merely in giving visible shape to buildings of enormous solidity, but in 
carrying works themselves of vast dimension to a like extent into the 
bowels of the earth. To erect buildings of this kind was, as we have long 
ago learned from Herodotus, a principal occupation of this people, and one 
of the chief exploits of their kings. The buildings of the Hindoo race are 
also unquestionably of colossal size; we shall, however, find nowhere else a 
variety which can compare with that of Egypt. 

1. Reviewing now the general conceptions of Egyptian art with a closer 
attention to particular aspects of it, we may in the first place define the 
fundamental principle of so much of it as follows, that we find here the 
Inward is securely held in its independent opposition to the immediacy of 
external existence. And what is more, this Inward is conceived as the 
negation of Life, in other words the dead thing, not as the abstract negation 
of the evil and hurtful thing, such as Ahriman in contrast to Ormuzd, but as 
form essentially substantive. 


(a) To illustrate this thought further, the Hindoo merely subtilizes his life 
to the most empty of abstractions, that is in result one that therewith negates 
every form of concrete content. Such a Brahm-becoming process 1s not to 
be found in Egypt; rather we find here that the invisible possesses a fuller 
significance; the corpse secures the content of the living body itself, which, 
however, as torn away from immediate existence, in its retirement from 
actual life®, still possesses its relation to that which is alive, and in this 
concrete form is maintained as self-subsistent. It is a well-known fact that 
the Egyptians embalmed and revered cats, dogs, hawks, ichneumons, bears, 
and wolves (Herod., II, 67), but most of all the dead human body (Herod., 
II, 86-90). By them the honour paid to the dead is not that of burial, but its 
preservation from age to age as a corpse. 

(6) And moreover we may observe that the Egyptians do not merely 
remain constant to this immediate and still wholly natural permanency of 
the dead. That which is preserved in its physical or natural aspect is also 
conceived to endure in a form present to the imagination. Herodotus 
informs us that the Egyptians were the first who held the doctrine that the 
human soul is immortal. We consequently find that they are the first who 
present to us a more exalted mode of this resolution of the natural and 
spiritual, a mode that is to say, under which it is not merely the natural body 
which secures an independent self-subsistence. 

The immortality of the soul is a conception which borders closely upon 
the freedom of Spirit. The Ego is here apprehended as removed from the 
purely natural mode of its existence, reposing on its own substance. This 
knowledge of itself, however, is the principle of freedom. No doubt we are 
not justified in asserting that the Egyptians grasped the notion of spiritual 
freedom in its profoundest sense. We must not imagine that their belief in 
the immortality of the soul is identical with our own form of that belief; but 


they already possessed the power to retain securely that which was 
separated from Life under a form of existence visible only to the 
imagination, no less than one in which it was identical with the bodily 
material. They have thereby made possible the passage to the full 
emancipation of Spirit, albeit it was but the threshold of the temple of 
freedom that they passed over. This fundamental conception of theirs is 
further expanded to a unified and substantial Kingdom of the Departed set 
up in contrast to the immediate presence of the real. A Court of Justice of 
the Dead is held in this invisible state over which Osiris as Amenthes 
presides. One of similar character is also instituted in the sphere of 
immediate reality, justice being executed even among men over the dead, 
and after the decease of a king every one was entitled to submit his 
grievances to that court. 

(c) If we now proceed to inquire what is the symbolical form of art, 
which is given to such conceptions, we must look for this among the 
characteristic features of Egyptian architecture. The form of this 
architecture is twofold; there is one type that is superterraneous, while the 
other is subterraneous. 

On the one hand we find underground labyrinths, gorgeous and extensive 
excavations, passages half a mile in length, dwellings covered with 
hieroglyphics elaborated with every possible care. On the other we have 
piled above their level those amazing constructions among which we may 
first and foremost reckon the pyramids. For centuries men have ventilated 
various notions as to the precise meaning and significance of these 
pyramids. It is now, however, assured beyond dispute that they are nothing 
more or less than the enclosures of the graves of kings or sacred animals, 
such as the Apis, the Cat, or the Ibis. In this way we have before our eyes in 
the pyramids the simple prototype of symbolical art. They are enormous 
crystals which secrete an Inward within them; and they so enclose an 


external form which is the product of art, that we are at the same time made 
aware they stand there for this very Inward in its severation from the mere 
actuality of Nature, and that their entire significance depends on that 
relation. But this kingdom of Death and the Invisible, which here 
constitutes the significance, possesses merely the one and, what is more, the 
formal aspect appropriate to the true type of art, that is its dissociation from 
immediate existence; it is for this reason primarily but a Hades, not yet a 
Life, which, although raised above sensuous existence as such, is none the 
less at the same time essentially a defined existence, and thereby 
intrinsically free and living Spirit. Consequently the embodiment for such 
an Inward still remains in relation to the determinacy of the same’s content 
quite as much a wholly external form and envelopment. Such an external 
environment, in which an Inward reposes under a veil, are the pyramids. 

2. In so far, then, as the Inward can be generally envisaged as an external 
object to immediate perception, the Egyptians in their relation to the aspect 
opposed to this externality have come to worship a Divine existence in 
living animals, such as the bull, the cat, and various others. That which is 
alive is on a higher plane than the purely inorganic object, inasmuch as the 
living organism possesses an Inward, to which the external shape points, 
which, however, persists as an Inward and consequently a realm of mystery. 
This sacred cult of animals must consequently be understood as the vision 


of a secreted soul@ 


, which as Life is a power superior to that which is 
merely external. To us no doubt it can only appear as a repugnant fact that 
animals, dogs and cats, are held sacred instead of that which is truly 
spiritual. 

This worship, moreover, has nothing symbolical in it viewed simply as 
such; for it is the actual living animal, Apis or the like, which is here itself 
revered as the existence of God. The Egyptians, however, have used the 


shapes of animals in a symbolical way. In that case they are no longer valid, 


simply for what they are, but it is further assumed that they express a more 
universal import. We find the most ingenuous illustration of this in the use 
of animal masks, which we find more particularly under representations of 
embalming, at which process certain individuals, who take an active part, 
either in opening the corpse or removing the intestines, are depicted 
wearing such masks. It is obvious that the animal’s head is not taken to 
present the animal itself, but a significance at the same time distinct from it 
and more universal. The forms of animals are also utilized in other ways 
than this in admixture with the human form. Human figures are to be found 
with heads of lions, which have been interpreted as images of Minerva; then 
there are heads of the hawk, and in the heads of Ammon we find the horns 
still retained. Examples such as the above obviously imply symbolical 
relations. In a like sense the hieroglyphical writing of the Egyptians is in 
great measure symbolical, for it either endeavours to make its meaning 
comprehensible through the images of real objects which do not stand for 
themselves, but a universality which is cognate with them, or, as is still 
more frequently the case, in the so-called phonetic aspect of this style of 
writing, it signifies particular letters by means of the specific mark of some 
external object, whose initial letter possesses in speech the same tone as that 
which it is the intention to express. 

3. And generally it is the fact that in Egypt pretty nearly every 
conformation is symbolical and hieroglyphical, expressing not itself but 
indicative of something more, with which it possesses affinity, or in other 
words a cognate relation. The truest forms of the symbol, however, are only 
completely illustrated in such cases where we find that this relation is of a 
more profound and fundamental character than those we have just adverted 
to. We will now briefly enumerate a few constantly recurring examples of 


this more important type of affiliation. 


(a) Precisely as Egyptian belief= surmises a mysterious Inwardness of 
content in the animal form, we find the human figure represented in such a 
way that the most characteristic intension™ of subjectivity is still asserted 
through an external relation, and consequently is unable to unfold into the 
freedom of Beauty. Particularly remarkable in this respect are those colossal 
figures of Memnon which, reposing on themselves, motionless, with arms 
glued to the body, feet close together, inflexible, stiff and lifeless, are set up 
face to face with the sun, waiting for his ray to strike them, animate them, 
and make them resonant. Herodotus, at any rate, informs us that these 
Memnonic figures emitted a musical note on the sun’s rising. The higher 
criticism has no doubt expressed itself as sceptical on the latter point; the 
fact, however, of a distinct note has recently been once more established 
both by Frenchmen and Englishmen; and though it appears that this echo is 
no result of previous mechanical ingenuity, we have an explanation of it in 
the fact that, as sometimes happens with minerals which make a crackling 
noise in water, the tone of these images of stone is actually produced by the 
collective action of the dew, the morning cool, and the subsequent impact of 
the sun’s rays, to the extent, that is, that tiny fractures appear in the stone 
which then again disappear. In any case we may attribute to these colossal 
shapes the symbolical import, that they do not possess the spiritual principle 
of Life free in themselves, and consequently require that their animation 
should be brought to them externally by Light, which alone is able to unbar 
the music of their life, instead of having the power to accept the same from 
that real soul of Inwardness, which essentially carries with it measure and 
beauty. In contrast to them the human voice is the echo of personal feeling 
and the soul’s self, without any external stimulant, just as the height of 
human art generally consists in the fact that the Inward of Spirit supplies the 
form thereof from its own substance. The Inward or soul of the human form 


is in Egypt still a mute, and in its animation it is the relation to external 
nature which alone commands attention. 

(5) A further type of symbolical conception is to be found in Isis and 
Osiris. Osiris is an object of procreation and birth, and is done to death by 
Typhon. Isis seeks for the scattered members, finds, collects, and buries 
them. This mythos of the god has, then, in the first place as its content 
purely natural significance. From one point of view, that is to say, Osiris is 
the sun, and his life-history stands as symbolic for his yearly course; from 
another, however, he signifies the rise and fall of the Nile, which is 
necessarily the source of all fruitfulness in Egypt. For in Egypt there may 
not be a drop of rain for years together, and it is the Nile which primarily 
waters the land by its floods. In winter time it flows but a shallow stream 
within its bed; then, however, with the summert-solstice (“Herod.,” I, 19) it 
begins for a hundred days to rise, pours over its banks and streams far and 
wide over the land. Finally the water dries up beneath the sun’s heat and the 
scorching desert winds, and once more retires to its course. Under such 
conditions the tillage of the soil is carried out with ease; the most luxurious 
vegetation springs up. Everything buds and ripens. The sun and Nile, and 
the way both of them become weak or strong, these are the conspicuous 
forces of Nature in this land, which the Egyptian has symbolically depicted 
under a human form in the myths of Isis and Osiris. To this type of 
symbolism, too, belongs the symbolical representation of the zodiac, which 
is associated with the year’s course, just as the number of the twelve gods is 
bound up with the months. Conversely, however, Osiris typifies under 
another aspect the entirely human. He is held sacred as the founder of 
agriculture, of the division of the soil, property and laws, and his worship is 
consequently to an equal extent related to human activities, which are 


connected in the closest manner with ethical and judicial functions. 


In the same way he is judge of the Dead, and secures as such a 
significance wholly released from the mere life of Nature, an import under 
which the symbolical tends to pass away for the reason that here the Inward 
and Spiritual is of itself content of the human form, which, under such a 
mode of relation, begins to conserve the Inward essentially belonging to it, 
one, that is, which through its external form signifies merely its own 
substance. This spiritual process, however, assumes again in equal measure 
as its content the external life of Nature, and, for example, in temples, 
number of steps, floors, and pillars, in labyrinths and their passages, 
windings and chambers, represents the same in an external manner. Osiris is 
thus quite as much the natural as he is the spiritual life in the different 
phases of his process® and its transformations; and his symbolical 
embodiments are partly symbolic of the elements of Nature; while again in 
part these changes of Nature are themselves merely symbols of spiritual 
activities and their various phases. For this reason, too, the human form 
persists here as no mere personification, such as we found to be the-case 
previously, because here the natural aspect, albeit from one point of view it 
appears as the real significance, yet from another is itself merely asserted as 
a symbol of the Spirit; and, generally speaking, at this stage of conception, 
where we find that the Inward struggles to come forth from the sense-vision 
of Nature, it is in a position of subordinance. 

For the same reason we find here that the human figure already receives 
an entirely different type of elaboration, attesting thereby a real effort to 
penetrate the arcana of true Inwardness and Spirit, though this endeavour 
also fails as yet to attain its object, that is, the essential freedom of the 
Spiritual. And it is by reason of this very defect that the human figure 
remains before us with neither freedom nor serene clarity, colossal, 
brooding, petrified, legs, arms, and head glued straitened and tight to the 
rest of the body, without the grace or motion of Life. Thus it is that art is 


first ascribed to Daedalus, in that he loosed arms and feet from their fetters, 
and endowed the body with movement. 

On account of this alternative aspect of symbolism above referred to 
symbolism in Egypt is, in addition to its other characteristics, a totality of 
symbols in the sense that what in one respect is asserted as significance is 
employed as symbol in a sphere cognate with it. This ambiguous 
association of a symbolism which makes significance and form intertwine, 
which is further actually typical or suggestive of much, and thereby is 
already concurrent with that inward subjective sense, which alone is 
capable of following such indications in a variety of directions®, is the 
characteristic distinction of these images, albeit by reason of this ambiguity 
the difficulty of interpreting them is of course increased. 

A significance of this type — attempts at deciphering which are 
unquestionably nowadays carried too far for the reason that pretty nearly 
every kind of form is virtually set before us as symbolical in some relation 
— may very possibly from the point of view of the Egyptians themselves 
have been clear and intelligible as significance. But, as we insisted at the 
very entrance of our inquiry, the appropriate motto for the interpretation of 
Egyptian symbolism is implicite multum nihil explicite. There is a type of 
workmanship undertaken with the express endeavour that it shall carry its 
own interpretation on the forehead, but we only find there evidence of the 
effort; it stops short of the essential point of self-illumination. It is in this 
sense that we must fix our eyes on the works of Egyptian art. They contain 
riddles, the full solution of which is not merely withheld from ourselves, but 
was equally beyond the reach of the great majority of the artists who 
created them. 

(c) The works of Egyptian art in their excessively mysterious symbolism 
are therefore riddles, let us rather say the objective riddle’s self. And we 
may summarily define the Sphinx as symbol of the real significance of the 


genius of Egypt. It stands as a symbol for symbolism itself. In countless 
numbers, set forth in rows of a hundred at a time, we come across these 
Sphinx-forms on Egyptian soil; they are hewn from the hardest stone, 
polished, covered with hieroglyphics, and in the vicinity of Cairo of such 
colossal dimensions that their lion-claws alone measure a man’s height. 
Their animal bodies lie in repose, above which as bust a human body rears 
itself; now and again we find the head of a ram, but in the most common 
case it is that of a woman. Out of the obtuse strength and robustness of 
animality the spirit of man is fain to press forward, albeit still unable to 
attain the perfect representation of his own freedom, or a counterfeit of his 
body in motion; and this is inevitable, for he is still forced to remain 
blended in the company of that Other which confronts himself. This 
straining after self-conscious spirituality, which fails to grasp itself from the 
truth of its own substance in a form of external reality which is alone 
adequate to express it, and instead envisages and brings the same home to 
consciousness in that which is merely cognate with it, but also that which is 
equally foreign to it, is, in its general terms, the symbolical; and we find it 
here concentrated to a point as the riddle. 

It is in this sense that the Sphinx in the Greek mythos, which itself again 
is open to symbolic interpretation, appears as the monster which propounds 
its riddle. The sphinx asked here the famous and problematical question: 
“Who is it, who walks in the morning on four legs, at noon upon two legs, 
and in the evening on three?” Oedipus discovered the simple answer that it 
was man himself, and hurled the sphinx from the rocks. The resolution of 
the symbol consists in the illumination of all that is implied in the 
significance of one word, Spirit, just as the famous Greek inscription cries 
out to mankind: “Know thyself.” The light of consciousness is that clarity, 
which suffers its concrete content to shine all luminous through the form 


which is wholly adapted to unfold it, and in its positive form of existence 
simply reveals that which it 1s in truth. 


a Bedeutung. 


38 What Hegel means is that calling an aspect of sense bodily or natural itself implies a distinction 
from that which is spiritual, or only cognized by mind, and this distinction is not present to the 


earliest human cognition of Divine reality. 
39 . F 
= Das Lichtreine. 


= Except in the conceptions of the Hebrew prophets this is only true subject to qualification even of 
the God of Israel. For he was evidently associated with the thunder, to take but one case — the 
deliverance of the tables of stone on Sinai. 


41 Phantasie may often be translated by the word imagination, but here the element of caprice and 
dependence on sensuous image rather than creative impulse directed by a principle of selection is to 
be emphasized. 


” Fin Taumel, i.e., the dance as of intoxication. 


3 This is obviously a difficult passage to follow. The main thing to remember is that Hegel is here 
describing the movement of a dialectical process, that is the purely objective, rather than the point of 
view of personal or even national experience. Such vivid expressions as Zaumel and schamlos 
hineinrticken remind one of the Platonic dialectic. 


A Hegel’s editor has Brahman here, but according to a passage lower down (p. 59) it should rather be 
Brahma. 


45 Hinaufschrauben, lit., a screwing up to — a screwing that in fact crews the head off. 


46 Verdumpfens. Either Hegel wrote Verdummens, or more probably Verdampfens. The idea of 


“becoming mouldy” makes no sense. 


47 This I think is the sense, though Hegel expresses it by using words such as das Personificieren und 
Vermenschlichen, and lower down das Subjektiviren. But previously he has rather contrasted that 
false kind of personification which seeks for the significant in the expression of the subject, his deeds 


and acts, rather than in grasping the motive centre of personality, the subjective principle itself, and it 
appears more intelligible in a passage, which is sufficiently hard to follow in any ease, to preserve 
that contrast. 


48 There is apparently only one ring and sceptre, but the words used are capable of the interpretation 
that would attach one for each of the hands. 


2 Hegel cites Wilson’s Lexicon, s.v. 2. 

Dem Rhythmus nach, that is, the Hindoo conception is entirely superficial, and expresses rather a 
rhythmic order than a profound spiritual truth which this number expresses, a truth which as Hegel 
has previously observed may be expressed under other determinations than the numerical. 

ot Unstatigkeit, instability, flightiness, detachment from a fundamental principle. 


» That is Brahma apparently. 


33 The order of the words would strictly mean that the sons were in the pitchers and it is quite 
possible that this is the meaning. 


4 That is, in Greek cosmogony. 

>° What: Centimanen refers to I do not know, possibly a name for Arges, Ceropes, and Brontes. 

5© The sense is “which is not merely (to take the obvious case of opposition which is, however, not 
the one here described) totally outside the Absolute and incidental to,” etc. Hegel’s words would 
admit of the interpretation that this was part of the conception he is describing. But this is obviously 


not so, for, in that case, the negative would be ascribed to both the Absolute and the “other God.” 


52 Ist Unterscheiden, is that which involves differentiation. To posit a quality is to distinguish from 
other qualities. A fundamental, aspect of Hegelian logic. 


38 Glied, part of one organic totality. 


a Hegel uses an expression somewhat similar to Milton’s “Among the faithless faithful only he.” 
Den Bisherigen refers primarily, of course, to the Persian and Hindoo peoples. 


© Wie des Innern uiberhaupt, i.e., the Inward with its significance as the Absolute. 


§! Tn seiner Abgeschiedenheit vom Leben. In other words the corpse was preserved as still the only 
appropriate external form of Life. Though Hegel separates the two aspects of Egyptian belief they 
were necessary concomitants of each other. 


© T have translated Innerem here by “soul,” but it expresses of course too much if taken strictly in its 


most personal sense. 


we Aberglaube, not “superstition” so much as belief that is intuitive, not rationally deduced. The 


emphasis is on ahnt. 

= Hegel puts it in the rather obscure and contradictory way that the human figure is represented as 
“still having the most unique form of subjective intensity (Das eigenste Innre der Subjectivitat) 
outside it.” 


®5 That is, the mythological history of the God. 


ue Lit., “Which alone is able to apply itself (that is, to the work of interpretation) in a variety of 


directions.” 


CHAPTER II 


THE SYMBOLISM OF THE SUBLIME 


“’QG)- 


THE PERSPICUITY THAT has no riddles to expound, which is the object of 
symbolic art and veritably the mark of Spirit self-clothed to the perfect 
measure of its own substance, can only be attained on condition that first 
and foremost the significance be presented to consciousness distinct and 
separate from all the phenomena of external existence. To the union of both 
immediately envisaged we have traced the absence of art among the ancient 
Parsees. The contradiction involved in their severation, followed by the 
association which it then stimulated under the mode of immediacy, was the 
source of the fantastic type of Hindoo symbolism. Finally, we have seen 
that in Egypt, too, the free and unfettered recognition of the Inward 
principle and a significance essentially independent from the phenomenon 
was lacking; and this resulted in the mystery and obscurity of a symbolism 
still more complete. 

The first decisive act of purification, or, in other words, express 
separation of the essential substance from the sensuous present, that is 
from the empirical facts of external appearance, we must accordingly seek 
for in the Sublime, which exalts the Absolute above every form of 
immediate existence, and thereby effects that initiatory mode of its abstract 
liberation which is the basis of the spiritual content. As Spirit in its 
concreteness the significance is not yet apprehended; but it is, however, 
conceived as an Inwardness essentially existent, reposing on its own 
resources, and of such a nature that purely finite phenomena are alone 
inadequate to express its truth. 


Kant has raised a very interesting distinction between the idea of the 
sublime and the beautiful; and indeed all that he discusses in the first part of 
his critique of the Judgment from the twentieth section to the end — in spite 
of its considerable prolixity and its reduction of every form of 
determination to a fundamentally subjective principle, whether it be the 
content of feeling, imagination, or reason — still possesses a real interest. 
We may in fact recognize this very reduction on the ground of its general 
principle of relation to be just®; in other words, to borrow Kant’s own 
expressions, if the matter of our consideration is primarily the Sublime in 
Nature, it is not in any fact of Nature, but only in the content of our 
emotional life that such a Sublime is to be discovered, and, further, only in 
so far as we are conscious of a Nature peculiar to ourselves which involves 
the added assumption of one that lies outside of us. The statement of Kant is 
to be taken in this sense where he says: “The true sublime cannot be 
enclosed in any sensuous form; it is only referable to the ideas of reason, 
which, albeit no truly adequate representation can be given them, are 
excited and awakened to life within the human soul by just this very 
incompatibility of the permissibly sensuous representation with its object™.” 
The sublime is, in short, generally the attempt to express the infinite, 
without being able to find an object in the realm of phenomenal existence 
such as 1s clearly fitted for its representation. The infinite, for the very 
reason that it is posited independently as invisible and formless significance 
in contrast to the complex manifold of objective fact, and is conceived 
under the mode of inwardness, so long as it remains infinite remains 
indefinable in speech and sublimely unaffected by every expression of the 
finite categories. 

The earliest content, then, which the significance secures at this stage 
consists in this, that in contrast to the totality of the phenomenal it is the 
essentially substantive One, which itself being pure Thought is only present 


to thought in its purity. Consequently it is no longer possible to inform this 
substance under the mode of externality, and to that extent all real 
symbolical character disappears. If, however, an attempt is made to 
envisage this essential unity for sense-perception, such is only possible 
under a mode of relation according to which, while retaining its substantive 
character, it is further apprehended as the creative force of everything 
external, in which it therefore discovers a means of revelation and 
appearance, and with which it is accordingly joined in a positive relation. At 
the same time it is an essential feature in the expressed content of this 
relation that this substance is asserted above all particular phenomena as 
such, no less than above their united manifold; from which it then follows 
as a still more consequential result that the positive relation is deposed for 
one that is negative; and the negative consists in this that a purification of 
the substance is thus effected from the phenomenal taken as any particular 
thing, that is, in other words, that which is also not appropriate to it and 
which vanishes within it. 

This mode of giving form, which is annihilated by the very thing which 
it would set forth, so that it comes about that the exposition of content 
affirms itself as that which renders the exposition null and void is in fact the 
Sublime. We have therefore not, as we found to be the view of Kant, to refer 
the Sublime exclusively to the subjective content of the soul, and the ideas 
of reason which belong to it, but rather form our conception of it as having 
its fundamental source in the significance represented, in other words the 
one absolute substance. We must, then, further deduce our classification of 
the art-type of the Sublime from this twofold relation of the substantive 
unity regarded as significance to the phenomenal world. 

The characteristic which is held in common by both aspects of this 
relation, whether we view it positively or negatively, consists in this that the 
substance is posited above the particular appearance, in which it is assumed 


to have found a representation, although it can only be declared thereby 
under the form of a relation to the phenomenal in its general terms, for the 
reason that as substance and ultimate essence it is itself essentially without 
form and out of the reach of concrete external existence. We may describe 
pantheistic art as the first or affirmative mode of conception at this stage, a 
type of conception which we come across partly in India, and also to some 
extent in the liberal atmosphere and mysticism of the more modern poets of 
Persian Mohammedanism, and finally in the still profounder intensity of 
thought and emotion which characterizes it when it reappears in western 
Christianity. 

Generally, defined substance is cognized at this stage as immanent in all 
its created accidents, which for this reason are not as yet deposed to a mere 
relation of service, viewed simply, that is, as an ornament of glory to the 
Absolute, but are affirmatively conserved by virtue of the indwelling 
substance; and this is so albeit it is the One and the Divine alone which is 
set forth and exalted in all particularity. By this means the poet, who 
contemplates and reveres this unity in all things, and sinks his own 
individuality, no less than every other object in this contemplation, is able to 
maintain a positive relation to the substance, with which he associates all 
other objects. 

The second or negative celebration of the Power and Glory of the one 
God is that genuine type of Sublimity which we find in Hebrew poetry. In 
this the positive immanence of the Absolute in the created phenomena is 
done away with, and in place thereof we have the one substance 
independently affirmed as sovereign Lord of the world, who subsists over 
against the universe of His creations, which are posited under a relation to 
this Supreme Being of essential and evanescent powerlessness. If under 
such a view any representation is attempted of the Power and Wisdom of 
this Unity under the form of the finite objects of Nature and human 


destinies, we find nothing here that resembles the Hindoo’s distortion of 
such objects by the unlimited accretion to their measure. The Sublimity of 
God is rather brought home to our senses by means of a representation 
whose entire object is to show us that all that exists in definite guise, with 
all its splendour, embellishment and glory, is a loyal accident in His service, 
a Show that vanishes before the Divine essence and consistency. 


A. THE PANTHEISM OF ART 


Anyone who makes use of the word pantheism nowadays exposes himself 
thereby to the grossest misunderstanding. For, to take but one aspect of the 
difficulty, this word “all” signifies generally in our modern acceptation of 
the term “all, and everything in its wholly empirical particularity.” We have 
at once recalled to us, for example, this particular box with all its attributes, 
its specific colour, size, form and weight, or that particular house, book, 
animal, table, stool, oven, streak of cloud and so on, to the end of the list. 
When we consequently find the charge advanced by not a few of our 
modern theologians against philosophy, that it makes a God of everything in 
general, it is quite obvious that this “everything” is taken in the sense we 
have just adverted to, and this it is which is thus bodily thrust upon her 
shoulders. In one word the complaint which attaches to it is absolutely 
unwarranted. Such a conception of pantheism only exists in the heads of 
stupidity, and is not discoverable in any form of religion whatever, not even 
in those of the Iroquois and Esquimaux, to say nothing of any philosophy. 
The “Everything” in what has been termed pantheism is therefore neither 
this nor that particular thing, but rather “Everything” in the sense of the 
“All,” that is the One substantive essence, which no doubt is immanent 1n 


particular things, but is cognized in abstraction from their singularity and its 


empirical reality, so that it 1s not the particular as such, but the universal 
animating essence or soul, or to adopt a more popular way of speaking, it is 
the true and the excellent, both equally a real presence in this particular 
thing, which are here affirmed and indicated. 

This it is which constitutes the real meaning of pantheism, and we shall 
only have occasion now to employ the expression in this sense. It applies 
first and foremost to the Orient, whose type of conception is based on the 
thought of an absolute unity of Godhead and of everything else as 
subsisting in this Unity. As such Unity and All the Divine can only be 
presented to consciousness by means of the ever recurrent evanescence of 
the limited number of particular objects, in which its Presence is expressed. 
On the one hand we have here the Divine envisaged as immanent in the 
most diverse objects, whether it be life or death, mountain or sea, and with 
still closer intimacy no doubt as the most excellent and pre-eminent among 
and in all determinate existence. On the other hand, inasmuch as the One is 
this and again that other and that other beyond it, and in short is discharged 
into everything, all particular existence appears for that reason to be a thing 
which is cancelled and vanishes, for no particular is alone this One, but this 
One is this manifold of particulars which pass away before semi-perception, 
as such particulars into the universe which comprises them. For if the One 
is Life, it is also at another point Death, and is to that extent not merely life, 
so that it is neither as life nor the sun nor the sea that these or any other 
objective realities constitute the Divine and One. At the same time we do 
not find here, as in the genuine type of the Sublime, that the accidental is 
expressly posited in the negative relation of mere service. So far from this 
being so, substance is essentially identified with one particular and 
accidental existence, inasmuch as it is this One in everything. Conversely, 
however, this very particular, because it is equally subject to change, and 
the imagination does not restrict substance to one definite existence, but 


moves over every definition, letting it fall that it may advance to another, is 
thereby relegated in its turn to the accidental, over which the One is 
superposed in the sublimity thus conjoined with it. 

Such a way of viewing existence therefore can only be expressed in art 
through poetry; the plastic arts are closed to it, inasmuch as they bring 
before the vision the definite and particular, which in their contrast to the 
substance present in the objects of Nature has to be given up in a 
determinate and persistent form. Where we find pantheism in its purity no 
plastic art is found as a mode of its presentation. 

1. Once more we may adduce, as a first example of such pantheistic 
poetry, the literature of the Hindoos, which along with its fantastic 
symbolism has also elaborated the type of art under discussion with 
distinction. In other words the Hindoo race, as we have seen, proceed in 
their conceptions from the point of most abstract universality and unity, 
which is then carried forward to the specific shaping of gods such as 
Trimirtis, Indras, and the rest. This process of definition, however, is not 
adhered to with constancy; but to a like extent is suffered once more to 
break up, so that we find inferior gods are absorbed in superior gods, and 
the highest of all in Brahman. From this it is sufficiently obvious that this 
Universal constitutes the one persistent and unalterable basis of all. And if, 
as we freely admit, the Hindoos evince the twofold impulse in their poetry, 
namely, either to exaggerate the particular existence, in order that it may 
appear to the senses compatible with the significance of the Absolute, or, in 
the converse case, to suffer every form of definition to pass as mere 
negation when contrasted with the one abstraction of Being, yet at the same 
time there is another aspect of their literature, in which we also find artistic 
representation under the purer mode of imaginative pantheism we have just 
described, a mode in which the immanence of the Divine is exalted above 
all particular existence in which it is presented to sense and which as such 


disappears. We may no doubt be rather inclined to recognize in this later 
mode of conception a certain similarity with that type of the immediate 
unity of pure thought which we found to be characteristic of the religious 
consciousness of the Parsees. Among the Parsees, however, the One and 
Excellent is conserved in its independence as itself a fact of Nature, that is, 
Light. With the Hindoos, on the contrary, the One, or Brahman, is merely 
the formless One; and this it is which in its transformations through the 
infinite variety of the phenomenal world, first gives rise to the pantheistic 
mode of representation. So we read of Krishna (Bhagavad-Gita, Lect. VU, 
II. 4 et seqg.): “Earth, water and wind, air and fire, reason and egoity are the 
eight pieces of my essential force; yet knowest thou somewhat more in me, 
a more exalted essence, which animates the earthly and supports the world. 
In it all existences have their origin. Ay, verily, thou knowest I am the origin 
of the entire universe as also its annihilation. Aught higher than myself is 
not; in me is this All conjoined together, as a chaplet of pearls on a thread. I 
am the taste of sweetness in all that flows; I am the splendour in the sun and 
moon, the mystic Word in the sacred writings, manhood in man, the clean 
savour in the Earth, brightness in flame, in all Being Life, meditation in all 
who repent. In that which has Life the Power of Life, in the wise Wisdom, 
in the glorious Glory. Everything that is true of its kind, and everything that 
is specious and obscure proceeds out of me. I am not in them, but they are 
in me. Through the illusion of these three qualities all the world is made 
foolish, and knows me not who am unalterable. Moreover also the Divine 
illusion, even Maya, is my own illusion, which is hard indeed to surpass, 
albeit all who follow after me step over this illusion.” In this passage we 
have indicated in the most striking terms just such a substantive unity as the 
one above discussed, not merely from the point of view of its immanence in 
immediate sense, but also from that of its advance beyond and over all 
singularity. 


In a similar manner Krishna affirms of himself that He is the most 
Excellent among all the different forms of existence (Lect. X, 21): “Among 
the star’s I am the radiant sun, among the human signs the moon, among the 
sacred Books the Book of Hymns, among the senses the spiritual, Meru 
among the tops of the mountains, the lion among animals, the vowel A 
among all letters, among the seasons of the year the blooming spring-time, 
etc.” 

This enumeration, however, of superlative excellence, and we may add 
the description of that which is merely a change of forms, among which it is 
always one and the same thing that is envisaged, despite any superficial 
appearance such may give us at first of a prodigal imagination, is none the 
less, by reason of this very equality of content, extremely monotonous and 
in general empty and tedious. 

2. Under a higher mode and in a freer manner from the subjective point 
of view we find, secondly, oriental pantheism is elaborated in 
Mohammedanism more particularly among the Persians. 

And here we are confronted with a relation of some singularity when we 
direct our attention expressly to the point of view of the individual poet. 

(a) To explain this more fully we would point out that so long as the poet 
yearns to behold the Divine in everything, and really so beholds it, he also 
surrenders his own personality; but, while doing so, he realizes quite as 
vividly the immanence of the Divine in his spiritual world thus expanded 
and delivered; and consequently there grows up within him that joyful 
ardour of the soul, that liberal happiness, that revel of bliss, which is so 
peculiar to the Oriental, who in freeing himself from his own particularity 
seems wholly to sink himself in the Eternal and Absolute, and henceforth to 
know and feel the image and presence of the Divine in all things. Such a 
self-absorption in the Divine, such an intoxicated life of bliss in God 


borders closely on mysticism. Under this aspect no volume is more famous 


than the Oschelaleddin-Rumi, of which Rickert, with the help of his 
marvellous powers of expression, which enable him to make light of both 
words and rhymes with all the wealth and freedom of the phantasy that 
comes so natural to the Persian poet, has supplied us with the fairest 
examples. Love to God, with whom man identifies himself in most 
boundless surrender, beholding Him as the One through every part of His 
Universe, with whom and to whom every and each thing is related and 
referred — this it is that gives us the focus of this type of thought, a centre 
which radiates in every direction. 

(5) And, further, while in the true type of the sublime, as will appear 
shortly, the most excellent objects and the most glorious shapes are 
employed merely as the ornament of God, and as servants to celebrate the 
splendour and majesty of the One, being set before our eyes to do Him 
honour as Lord of all creation, in pantheism, on the contrary, it is the 
immanence of the Divine in external fact which exalts the determinate 
existence itself of the world, Nature, and humanity to its own self- 
substantial glory. The identical Life of Spirit in the phenomena of Nature 
and all human relations animates and spiritualizes the same in their own 
nature, and is further the source of that characteristic attitude of subjective 
feeling in the soul of the poet toward the objects he celebrates in his song. 
Suffused with the animating influx of this glory the soul is essentially 
serene, independent, free, secure in its comprehension and greatness; and in 
this positive identification of itself with such qualities it penetrates 
imaginatively with its life into the very heart of objective existence, sharing 
the restful unity that it finds there, and grows up in most blissful, most 
blithesome intimacy with the natural world and its munificence, with the 
drinking-booth no less than the beloved, and, in short, all that is held worthy 
of praise or affection. We find, no doubt, the same kind of self-absorption in 
the romantic temperament of the West. Generally speaking, however, and 


more particularly in the North, it is not so gladsome, spontaneous, or free 
from yearning; or, at least, it remains more exclusively shut up in itself, and 
is consequently selfish and sentimental. A spiritual mood of this type, in its 
depression and gloom, finds its most forceful outlet in the popular songs of 
barbarous peoples. The spontaneous and joyful emotional atmosphere is, on 
the contrary, congenial to the East, and particularly characteristic of the 
Mohammedan Persians, who openly and gladly surrender themselves with 
all their soul to the Divine influence, and indeed to everything that appears 
to merit such devotion, while they do not fail to retain the freedom of 
independence in such surrender, and consciously to preserve the same in 
their attitude to the world and all that surrounds them. We may, in fact, 
observe in the ardour of this passion, the most expansive ecstasy and 
parrhesia” of the emotional life, through which, in its inexhaustible wealth 
of gorgeous and splendid images, one emphatic note of joy, beauty, and 
happiness rings again and again. If the Oriental suffers or is unfortunate he 
takes his reverses as the unalterable fiat of Destiny, and falls back upon the 
strength of his own resources without any increase of depression, 
sensitiveness, or vexation of spirit. In the poetry of Hafis we hear often 
enough of the lover’s woes and laments“, as of many another kind, but our 
poet persists through grief, no less than in happiness, as free of care as ever. 
This is the mood of that sometime refrain: 


For thanks, in that the present glow 
Of friendship circles thee, 

Light strong the taper e’en in woe, 
And joyful be. 


The taper teaches us both to laugh and to weep; it laughs through the 


flame of shining merriment, albeit it melts at the same time in hot tears; in 


the act of consumption it spreads wide the brightness of joviality. This 1s 
also the general character throughout of this type of poetry. 

Among the objects frequently referred to in Persian poetry we may 
mention flowers and jewels, and, above all, the rose and the nightingale. It 
is a matter of frequent occurrence to represent the nightingale as 
bridegroom of the rose. This gift of personality to the rose and love to the 
nightingale may be abundantly illustrated from Hafis. “Out of gratefulness, 
O rose,” he sings, “that thou art the sultana of Beauty, see to it that thou 
settest not a proud face to the love of the nightingale.” The poet himself 
speaks of the nightingale of his own soul. When we of the West, on the 
contrary, refer in our poetry to roses, nightingales, or wine, and such 
matters, we do so in a wise much nearer to prose. The rose merely serves us 
for ornament, as in the expression, among others, “garlanded with roses.” If 
we listen to the nightingale it is but to follow the bird with our own 
emotions; we think of the grape-juice, and call it “the breaker of our cares.” 
Among the Persians, however, the rose is no mere image or ornament, no 
symbol, but itself appears to the poet as possessed with a soul, as loving 
bride, and he transpierces with his spirit the rose’s very heart. Precisely the 
same character of a gorgeous Pantheism is still impressed on the most 
modern Persian poems. Herr von Hammer, for instance, has given us a 
description of a poem which was forwarded, among other gifts of the Shah, 
to the Emperor Francis in the year 1819. It contains an account of the 
exploits of the Shah in 33,000 distiches, who made a present of his own 
name to the Court poet in question. 

(c) Goethe, too — here in contrast with the more perturbed atmosphere 
and the concentrated emotion of the poetry of his youth — was carried 
away in advanced age by the breadth of this careless and blithesome spirit; 
and though already a veteran, swept through by the breath of the East, 
dedicated the evening glow of his poetic passion, in a flood of extraordinary 


fervour to this freedom of emotion which, even where controversy is the 
sub ect-matter, still retains the beauty of its careless temper. The songs of 
his Westéstlicher Divan, are by no means the mere play of trivial social 
urbanities, but originate in a precisely similar spirit of free and unrestrained 


emotion. In a song of his to Suleica they are thus described by himself: 


Pearls from the poet, 

Thine is the treasure, 

Thine was the big swell 

Of passion tumultuous, 

Which strewed them on desolate 
Strand of his life. 

Gold-tips I call it, 

Pierced with bright jewels, 
Tenderly conned o’er 

By tapering fingers. 


“Take them,” he exclaims to his beloved: 


Circle thy neck with them, 
Close, close to thy breast! 
These raindrops of Allah 
The meek shell hath ripened. 


Poetry such as this is the product of an experience of the widest range, a 
sense which has held its own in many storms, a depth and also, too, a youth 
of the heart — in other words: 


World of Life’s own drift of forces, 
World, the wealth of whose wave-roll 


Caught afar the bulbul’s passion, 
Won the song which shook the soul. 


3. In this unity of pantheism, moreover, if emphasized in its relation to 
personal life, which feels itself united with God thereby, and the Divine as 
this presence intuitively cognized, we have, speaking generally, that type of 
mysticism which, under this more intimate mode, has also been elaborated 
in the pale of Christendom. We will adduce but one example, namely, that 
of Angelus Silecius, who, with the greatest audacity and depth of 
conception and emotional fervour, has expressed the essential presence of 
God in objective Nature, the union of the self with God, and the Divine with 
human personality, with an extraordinary power of mystical presentment. 
The more genuine type of Oriental pantheism, on the contrary, is inclined to 
insist more upon the vision of the One substance in all phenomena and the 
self-surrender of the individual, who thereby secures the most supreme 
expansion of conscious life no less than the bliss of absorption into all that 
is most noble and excellent by virtue of the absolute release from all 
finitude. 


B. THE ART OF SUBLIMITY 


The One substance, however, which is here conceived as the real 
significance of the entire universe, is only truly posited as substance where 
we find it suffered to retire into itself as pure Inwardness and substantive 
Power out of its presence and realization beneath the shifting forms of the 
phenomenal, and thereby is set forth in self-consistency as against all 
finitude. It is not till we come to this intuitive vision of the essence of God 
as absolutely Spiritual and apart from all image, and thus opposed to the 
things of the World and Nature, that the Spiritual is completely wrested 
from all that pertains to mere sense-perception and Nature, and delivered 


from determinate existence in the finite. While conversely, however, the 
absolute substance still maintains a relation to the phenomenal world from 
which it is reflected back upon itself. In this relation is now asserted that 
negative aspect already adverted to, which consists in this, that the entire 
universe, despite all the fulness, power, and glory of its phenomenal 
contents, is expressly affirmed in its relation to substance as that which is 
essentially of a purely negative subsistence, a creation of God, subject to 
His power and service. The world is therefore envisaged as the revelation of 
God, and He is the Goodness which permits the created thing that has no 
essential claim to exist, none the less to exist in relation to Himself, nay, 
further to have independent existence and thereby freely to conserve Him. 
This conservation on the part of the finitude, however, is without real 
substance, and in opposition to God the creature is here assumed to be that 
which passes away and is powerless, so that at the same time its claim to 
existence” is exhibited as a part of the goodness of the Creator, which not 
only veritably affirms the impotence of that which is essentially nothing 
apart from Himself, but thereby asserts His substance as the source of all 
Power. It is this relation, so far as it is set forth by art as the fundamental 
relation, both of content and form, which brings before us the art-type of the 
real Sublime. The Beauty of the Ideal and Sublimity no doubt present 
features of contrast. In the Ideal the Inward transpierces external reality, 
whose inward essence it really is under the mode at least, that both aspects 
are adequate to each other, and consequently appear to be in perfect fusion 
with one another. In the Sublime, on the contrary, the external existence, in 
which substance is envisaged for sense, is deposed in its opposition to that 
substance, such deposition and vassalage constituting the only mode, by 
means of which the God who is in His own seclusion without form, and in 
His positive essence incapable of being expressed by aught that is of the 
world and finite, can be envisualized by artistic means. The Sublime pre- 


supposes the significance in the self-subsistence of One, in relation to which 
externality is defined as in subjection, in so far as that Inward substance 
fails to appear, but its transcendent character is so asserted, that in the end 
nothing can be represented save just this essential and active 
transcendency2. 

In the symbol the mode of the external form was the main point 
emphasized. It must possess a significance, and yet fail completely to 
express it. In contrast to symbol of this kind and its obscure content we 
have now a significance in the absolute sense of the term conjoined with its 
full recognition. A work of art is now the actual discharge of pure essence 
conceived as the intensive purport of everything, of an essence, however, 
which deliberately affirms that very incompatibility of form to significance, 
which was only implicitly present in the symbol, to be the actually 
transcendent significance of God Himself within the sphere of worldly 
existence, and above all that is contained therein. 

It is a significance which is therefore sublime in the work of art, which is 
exclusively concerned to express the same as thus explicitly declared. We 
may no doubt with justice accept the description of “sacred,” as applicable 
generally to symbolical art, in so far as 1t accepts the Divine as comprised in 
the content of its productions; but the art of the Sublime alone can make 
good its claim to the distinction without any deduction, for it is here alone 
that God receives all the honour. In this sphere, owing to the fundamental 
character of the significance implied, the content is generally of a more 
restricted nature than that we find in genuine symbolism, whose relation to 
the Spiritual is that of an effort and nothing more, and which in the 
continuously shifting nature of its relations to to the world offers such a 
wide field, either for transformations of that which is spiritual into natural 
images, or of that which is essentially material under accordant fusion with 
the Spirit. 


We find as nowhere else this art of the Sublime, as a mode of its original 
appearance, in the religious conceptions of the Hebrew race and their sacred 
poetry. We say poetry advisedly, because plastic art cannot possibly be in 
question here, where it is assumed that no image whatever is adequate to 
express the nature of the Divine, and that the part of poetry alone by means 
of the spoken or written word can be employed for such a purpose. A closer 
examination of this type of religious conception will secure to us the 
following points of view most worthy of our general attention. 

1. If we look at the content of this poetry under the aspect of its most 
universal import, one of our first conclusions will be that God, as Lord of a 
world created to serve Him, is not conceived as incarnated in any form of 
the external, but rather as personality withdrawn from all determinate and 
worldly existence into the solitude of His pure Unity. For this reason that“ 
which in genuine symbolism was still associated with supreme Unity, falls 
apart under the view we are considering into its twofold aspect, on one side 
the abstract subsistency of God, on the other the concrete existence of the 
world. 

(a) Now God Himself as this pure self-subsistency of the One substance 
is essentially without form, and under this abstract conception cannot be 
brought closer to the envisagement of sense. That which therefore the 
imagination is able to seize at this stage is not the Divine content viewed 
under the aspect of its pure essence, inasmuch as this latter precludes the 
possibility of artistic representation under any form adequate to it whatever. 
The only content therefore that is left open to it is that of the relation of 
God to His created world. 

(6) God is the creator of the universe. This is the purest expression of the 
Sublime itself. In other words we find that here for the first time all those 
fanciful conceptions of generation and purely physical procreation of 
external fact by God disappear. Each and all give place to the thought of 


creation by virtue of spiritual power and activity. “God spake: Let there be 
Light, and there was Light.” A sentence dong ago cited, as a striking 
illustration of the Sublime by Longinus. And such indeed it is. The Lord of 
all, the One substance, proceeds, it is true, under the mode of self- 
expression; but the type of this bringing forth is the purest, nay, a mode of 
expression, aetherial so to speak, and without material form, the Word that 
is to say, the medium of thought as the ideal Power, in conjunction with 
whose mandate that it shall exist, the existing thing is veritably and 
immediately posited under the relation of tacit obedience. 

(c) Into this created world, however, God is not conceived to pass over 
as into His reality; rather He abides withdrawn behind Himself, albeit this 
opposition supplies no secure ground for a logically developed dualism. For 
that which has been brought into being is His work, possesses no self- 
consistency as apart from Him. It is solely a witness to His Wisdom, 
Goodness, and Justice in general, just that and no more. The One is Lord 
over all; His dwelling is not in the facts of Nature. They are solely the 
accidents of His Greatness, without potency in themselves, which can 
indeed suffer the show of His essence to appear, but are unable to make the 
reality of it visible®. And this it is which constitutes the Sublime in its 
reference to the Divine. 

2. Moreover, inasmuch as the one God is thus severed from the 
concreteness of the phenomenal world and posited in isolated fixity, while 
the externality of determinate existence is on its side defined and placed in 
subordination as the finite, both natural and human existence are now 
viewed under the novel aspect that they cannot be conceived as manifesting 
the Divine without at the same time making visible their essential finiteness. 

(a) The most direct way of bringing home to ourselves the significance 
of the above contrasted relations may be expressed in the statement that 
here for the first time we have Nature and the human form set before us cut 


off from the Divine, prosaic fact in short. It is a Greek tale that when the 
heroes of the Argonautic Expedition passed in their ships through the straits 
of the Hellespont, the rocks which hitherto had crashed open and shut like 
shears suddenly came to a standstill rooted firmly for evermore in the 
ground. In a manner somewhat similar the process of the finite toward 
stability in intelligible definition, as contrasted with the infinite essence, 
moves onward in the sacred poetry of the Sublime, while in the conceptions 
of symbolism, where we have the finite overturned in the Divine and the 
latter quite as frequently thrust forth from its own substance into temporal 
existence, nothing is permitted to keep its due position. If we turn, for 
example, from ancient Hindoo poetry to the Old Testament we find 
ourselves at once in a totally different atmosphere, one in which we feel 
ourselves thoroughly at home, however much we may discover in the 
circumstances, events, actions, and characters an environment either alien 
or different to that in which we live. From a world of tumble and confusion 
we are transported to another, and have human figures presented to us, 
which appear as natural as those we see with our eyes, characters with the 
stable outlines of patriarchal life, which in the truth of their delineation 
stand so near that they receive an immediate assent from our intelligence. 
(5) In a general view of existence such as the above which is able to 
grasp the natural process of life and to accept as valid the claim of natural 
laws, wonder for the first time is a really active force. In Hindooism 
everything is a wonder and consequently is no longer wonderful. No 
wonder can enter a world where the intelligible connection of facts is 
invariably broken, where everything is wrested from its place and turned 
topsy-turvy. For the wonderful presupposes the rational sequence of events 
no less than the clear perceptions of ordinary consciousness which, when it 
meets with some example of causal effect produced by a higher law 
breaking the customary chain of events now for the first time notifies the 


exception as a wonder. Wonders of this kind, however, are no real or 
specific expression of the Sublime, for the reason that the ordinary course 
of natural phenomena is conceived as quite as much the product of the Will 
of God and evidence of Nature’s submission as such interruption of the 
same. 

(c) We must rather look for the real Sublime in the fact that under this 
view the entire created world is limited in time and space, with no 
independent stability or consistency, and as such an adventitious product 
which exists solely to celebrate the praise of Almighty God. 

3. This recognition of the nullity of objective fact and the exaltation and 
extolment of God are at this stage the source of man’s own self-respect, and 
in these he looks for his own consolation and satisfaction. 

(a) In this connection the Psalms supply us with classical examples of 
the genuine Sublime, and are set forth as a precedent for all times of what 
our humanity at the highest point of its spiritual exultation has superbly 
expressed as the reflection of its religious consciousness. Nothing in the 
world can here make good its claim to independent subsistence, inasmuch 
as everything exists and subsists simply through the Power of God, and 
only exists as in duty bound to extol His mightiness no less than to 
acknowledge its own essential nothingness. In the imagination of 
pantheism, which mainly unfolded in the direction of material substance an 
infinite extension of range was most remarkable: what we most are amazed 
at here is the power of spiritual exaltation which suffers everything else to 
fall away that it may declare the unique Almightiness of God. An 
extraordinarily forceful illustration of this temper is the 104th Psalm, “The 
Light is Thy mantle which Thou wearest; Thou spreadest out the heavens 
like a carpet, etc.” Light, heavens, clouds, the pinions of the winds, each 
and all are here nothing by themselves, merely an external vesture, the 
chariot or messenger in the service of God. A further expansion of the same 


idea is the extolment of the Wisdom of God, which has ordained all things. 
The springs, which leap from their sources, the waters, which flow between 
the hills, by the banks of which the birds of the air sit and carol among the 
branches; the grassy vine, which gladdens the heart of men and the cedars 
of Lebanon which the Lord hath planted; the sea, and its swarms without 
number; the whales which sport therein, all these hath the Lord made. And 
all that God has created He also preserves. “Thou hidest Thy Face, and they 
are affrighted; Thou takest their breath away and they are gone and become 
again as dust.” The 90th Psalm, that prayer of Moses, the man of God, 
insists expressly on the nothingness of man, where we read: “Thou sufferest 
them to pass away like a brook; they are like as a sleep, even as the grass, 
which is soon withered, and in the evening is cut down and dried up. Thy 
scorn maketh us to pass away; Thou showest Thine anger and we are gone.” 

(6) Two ideas are therefore associated together with the Sublime, if 
viewed in its relation to the human soul, first, that of man’s finiteness, and 


secondly, that of the insurmountable aloofness of God. 


(a) For this reason the idea of immortality is not to be found where this 
mode of conception obtains in its original purity; for this idea involves the 
assumption that the individual self, the soul, the spirit of man is essentially 
a self-subsistent entity. In the religion of the Sublime it 1s only the One that 
is apprehended as imperishable; opposed to that all else merely subsists and 
passes away, is neither essentially free nor infinite. 

(f) And, further, on a similar ground man is conceived in his absolute 
unworthiness before God; his exaltation consists in the fear of the Lord, in a 
trembling before His scorn. Over and over again, with a directness which 
tears aside every veil and opens the very depths, we have the cry of the soul 
to God depicted, the sorrow over the sense of its nothingness, increasing 


lament and groanings unutterable. 


(y) On the other hand if the individual persist in his finiteness of 
opposition to God, this deliberately willed persistence is wickedness, which 
as evil and sin belongs only to the natural and human condition, and is 
conceived as remote from the One undifferentiated substance as pain and 
everything else that is essentially negative. 

(c) Thirdly, however, within this very condition of spiritual nakedness, 
and, in despite of it, man secures a freer and more independent position. On 
the one hand out of the fundamental repose and constancy of God viewed in 
reference to His Will and the commands which that Will imposes upon 
humanity, arises the Law; while under another point of view the wholly 
unambiguous distinction between that which is human and that which is 
Divine, between the finite and the Absolute, is implied in this type of 
human exaltation. Therewith the judgment upon good and evil, and the onus 
of decision in respect to either the one or the other is transferred to the 
individual soul itself. This relation to the Absolute, and the question it 
involves as to the fittingness or unfittingness of man over against the same 
presents, therefore, also an aspect, which applies to the individual himself, 
his own behaviour and action. In other words we may trace in man’s 
rightful acts and his following of the Law a relation to God which is, side 
by side with the former one, an affirmative relation, a relation which has to 
bring generally the external condition of his existence, whether it be 
positive or negative, weal, enjoyment and satisfaction, or pain, unhappiness 
and oppression into union with the obedience of his heart or his 
stubbornness of spirit against the Law, and accept the same in the one case 


as favour and reward, in the other as trial and punishment. 


&1 Nes An-und-fiir-sich-seyenden, i.e., the explicit content of all that is implied in actuality cognized 
as an object in itself. 


4 According to Hegel the conception of Kant is right in that (2) He makes the Sublime to consist in a 
relation between the phenomenal fact and something which it is not; and (b) that he lays it down that 
no mere representation by means of phenomenal form can adequately express it. He is wrong, 
however, in that he refers the Sublime for its source wholly to the subjective content, i.e., that Nature 


which is peculiar to ourselves (in uns.) 

we “Critique of the Judgment,” 3rd ed., p. 77. 

a Parrhesia, i.e., Tapptjo1a, — speaking freely or beyond ordinary bound. 

1 Den Schenken should be die Schenken, and a few lines below der Kerze should be die Kerze. I 
omit the Schenken altogether. Of course it is possible der Kerze is Genitive, “in the woe of the taper,” 
and the verb intransitive; but this is very harsh. 

? This appears to be the meaning of Garechtigkeit. 

B sondern so dartiber hinausgeht, dass eben nichts als dieses Hinauseyn und Hinausgehen zur 
Darstellung kommen kann. That is, the art of the Sublime is based essentially on a contradiction, for 
while it assumes the One substance to be the significance of the external world, it is the truth of that 
significance that it points to that which transcends externality. 

1 The thought here is not strictly logical. What is associated by symbolism with Unity is the external 
Other, what is divided by Hebraic conception is the entire content of the Real both in its spiritual and 


external aspect. But the general sense is sufficiently clear. 


© This I take to be the point of the contrast between the words scheinen and erscheinen. 


CHAPTER Il 


THE CONSCIOUS SYMBOLISM OF THE COMPARATIVE TYPE OF 
ART 


Oe 


THE RESULT WE have now arrived at in the above consideration of the 
Sublime, and in contradistinction to the strictly unpremeditated type of 
symbolization, consists partly in the separation of its own independent 
Inwardness, consciously apprehended in its quality of significance, from the 
concrete appearance that is thereby distinguished from it, partly also in the 
direct or indirect affirmation of the incompatibility of the two above 
mentioned aspects to one another, by which it appears that the significance 
as the universal passes beyond the particular fact and its singularity. But in 
the imagination of pantheism, no less than in the type of the Sublime, the 
real content, that is the One universal substance of all concrete existence, 
was unable to be presented to imaginative vision or sense-perception 
without some relation to created existence, albeit created under a mode 
inadequate to express the essence of that Unity. This relation, however, was 
attached to the substance itself, which, in the negativity of its accidents, 
supplied the proof of its Wisdom, Goodness, Power, and Justice”. For this 
reason the relation between significance and content is also in the case of 
the Sublime, at least in a general way, of a kind that is both essential and 
necessary, and the two sides thus linked with each other are not yet, in the 
strict sense of the term, external to each other. It is, however, inevitable, for 
the reason that it 1s implicitly present in symbolism, that this externality 
should come to be directly posited and appear in the forms we have now to 
consider in this concluding chapter on the art of symbolism. We may 


summarily describe them as conscious“ symbolism, or, in a still more direct 
way, the comparative type of art. 

In other words, what we understand by conscious symbolism is this, that 
the significance is not merely independently cognized, but is expressly set 
forth as distinct from the external mode, in which it is represented. The 
significance then appears, as in the case of the Sublime, to receive an 
independent expression which is not essentially in the actual embodiment 
given to it under the mode employed“. The relation, however, of both to 
one another no longer continues to be, as in the type last examined, a mode 
of relation which is fundamentally due to the significance itself, but is a 
more or less haphazard association, which may generally be expressed as 
the product of the subjectivity of the poet, the absorption of his spirit in an 
external object, the result of his wit or invention; a mode, in short, which 
enables the poet at one time rather to make a beginning directly from a 
sensible phenomenon, and to imagine for it from his own mind a spiritual 
significance cognate with it, and at another to select in preference as his 
point of departure the real or only relatively personal idea, with a view to 
embodying the same, or even to do nothing more than relate one image with 
another, which presents characteristic features of resemblance. 

This kind of linking together must consequently be distinguished from 
that still naive and unconscious symbolism in virtue of the fact that now the 
individual recognizes the inward essence of the significances he adopts for 
the content of his creation no less than, the positive nature of the external 
objects, which he employs as means of comparison for the more direct 
presentment of the same, placing both in this juxtaposition with clear 
intention owing to the similarity he has discovered between them. The 
distinction, on the other hand, between the present type and that of the 
Sublime is rather to be traced to the fact that though under one aspect it may 
be true that the separation and juxtaposition of the significances with their 


concrete shaping in the work of art is itself set forth in express relief to a 
less or higher degree, yet, on the other hand, for the reason that it is no 
longer the Absolute itself that is accepted as content, but any defined and 
restricted significance whatever, the typical relation of the Sublime falls 
away, and in its place a relation is set up within the act of severance thus 
intentionally made between the real significance and its embodiment, a 
relation which in effect produces the very result in the sphere of 
premeditated comparison that we found unconscious symbolism in its own 
way proposed as an object. 

In one word, so far as content is here concerned, the Absolute itself, the 
Lord of creation, can no longer be conceived as the significance which Art 
seeks after. That this is so is rendered inevitable by the already obvious fact 
that on account of the severation of more concrete existence from the 
notion, and further, 1f only under the mode of comparison, the juxtaposition 
of both sides thus separated, the category of finitude is there and then 
accepted by the artistic consciousness, in so far as it conceives this form as 
the real and ultimate one; and for this reason, moreover, the imagined 
significances, being selected wholly from the sphere of the finite, have no 
further association whatever with the Absolute as the fundamental 
significance of all created things. Sacred poetry stands out in entire contrast 
to this, for in this God is the exclusive significance of all things; as set over 
against Him, they have no stability at all, but vanish or are nothing. If, 
however, the significance is able to discover its image and parallel of 
resemblance in that which is itself essentially restricted and finite, it follows 
that it must itself to that extent be limited in its range, as, in fact, it is in the 
type of symbolic conception which now occupies our attention, where that 
which is found is nothing more than an image, necessarily external to the 
content, selected purely at random by the poet for the sake of the similarity 
it presents to the content, and as such regarded as relatively adequate 


thereto. For this reason there is but one trait left us in the comparative type 
of art, which is also shared by that of the Sublime, and it is this that every 
image, instead of embodying the fact and significance directly under a 
mode adequate to their full reality, is only taken to present an image and 
similitude of either. 

For these reasons this kind of symbolization is, if we conceive it apart as 
an independent whole, a generic class of subordinate rank. The form which 
it supplies is merely the descriptive selection of a portion of sensuous 
existence immediately perceived, or of a prosaic idea of the mind, in other 
words, the significance is expressly to be distinguished from it. And, 
further, in a measure such an employment of comparison in works of art, 
which are shaped out of homogeneous material, and in their specific form 
constitute an indivisible whole, can only assert itself as relatively valid, that 
is, aS mere ornament and accessory, such as we find it, in fact, in the 
genuine products of classic and romantic art. 

It is a further consequence that if we regard the entire sphere of this type 
as the union of the two stages which preceded it on the ground that it not 
merely comprehends within itself the separation of significance from 
external reality, which is the fundamental causa rationis of the Sublime, but 
also includes the reference of a concrete phenomenon to a universal import 
cognate with it, as we have seen was asserted in the real type of symbolism, 
such a union is notwithstanding in no way a higher type of art; it is, in truth, 
despite its very clearness, a superficial way of apprehending things, limited 
in its content and formally more or less prosaic, which falls away into the 
consciousness of commonsense as fully remote from the secretly 
fermenting depth of genuine symbolism as it is from the height of the 
Sublime. 

So far as the classification of our present subject-matter 1s concerned we 


may observe, first, that in this act of comparative differentiation, which 


presupposes the significance independently, and affirms either a sensuous or 
imaginary form in a relation of opposition to it, there is the aspect held 
constantly throughout that the significance is here accepted as of most 
importance, and the form is solely the embodiment of the same and external 
to it; but along with this the further difference makes its appearance, 
namely, that it is sometimes the one aspect of this opposition which is first 
pre-eminently emphasized, and made the significant point of departure, 
while at other times it is the other. And owing to this fact we have either the 
embodiment presented us as an independently external, immediate fact or 
phenomenon of Nature, which is then related by comparison to a 
significance of a more general bearing, or the significance is independently 
come by in another way, and only afterwards a mode of embodying it is 
selected from some external source, it matters not what. 

Relatively to the above distinctions we may classify our material under 
the two first fundamental and a third and other supplementary divisions as 
follows: 

A. In the first it 1s the concrete phenomenon, whether the selection be 
made from Nature or human events, incidents, and actions, which 
constitutes both the point of departure in the process of artistic conception, 
and the substance of essential weight in the reproduction. It is no doubt 
exhibited solely on account of the more general significance, which it 
contains and signifies, and is only so far unfolded, that it may contribute to 
the object of embodying this significance in a specific occurrence or 
condition cognate with it. The comparison, however, of the general 
significance and the particular case is not as yet expressly set forth as 
subjective activity, and the entire reproduction will not merely be the 
embellishment of a work which actually possesses a substantive position 
without it, but is set forth as itself claiming to give the character of an 


independent whole. The types of this class are the fable, the parable, the 
apologue, the proverb, and the metamorphosis. 

B. In the second phase the significance on the contrary is that which is 
first presented to consciousness, and the concrete embodiment is that which 
is merely incidental or accessory to it, possessing no independent 
subsistency of its own, but appearing as wholly subordinate to the 
significance, so that we are now also made more immediately aware of the 
element of personal caprice in the selection of this rather than any other 
image. This mode of production is unable in the great majority of cases to 
reach the point of a fully perfected work of art, and is consequently forced 
to leave the forms it supplies as appurtenant to other artistic images. The 
important types of this class are the riddle, the allegory, the metaphor, the 
image, and the simile. 

C. Thirdly, and in conclusion, if rather by way of supplement, we have 
yet further to include within our list the didactic poem, and purely 
descriptive poetry, inasmuch as in these types of poetry we find, on the one 
hand, that the presentment of the general character of the objects in the 
clearness under which they are made intelligible to commonsense, no less 
than on the other that the exhibition of their concrete appearance receives a 
substantially independent form, and by doing so effects with elaborate 
completeness the severation of that which only in its union and really 
reciprocal fusion is capable of giving us a genuine work of art. 

This separation of the two phases essential to the process of art- 
production carries with it the result that the various forms which find their 
place in the entire subject-matter under discussion have merely a claim to 
fall in as part of an inquiry into the modes of art in virtue of the fact that 
poetry, and only poetry, is in a position to express such a relation of self- 
contained independence as between significance and form. As opposed to 


this it is the very problem of the plastic arts to manifest such significant 
content in and through their external form and viewed thus externally. 


A. MODES OF COMPARISON, WHICH HAVE THEIR ORIGIN UPON 
THE SIDE OF EXTERNALITY 


The attempt to arrange the several kinds of poetic production which are 
apportioned to this first stage of the comparative type of art carries with it 
no little difficulty, and is a fruitful source of embarrassment. They are, that 
is to say, hybrid species of a subordinate rank, which in no way whatever 
mark out any necessary aspect of art They stand in the domain of Aesthetic 
presenting features analogous to certain animal types, and other exceptional 
phenomena in natural science. In both spheres the difficulty consists in this 
that in either case it is the notion of the science itself, which is the ground of 
its classification and specific differences. As differentia of the notion these 
are also at the same time distinctions really adequate to the notional 
process, and intelligible as such; with these latter such transitional modes 
are unable fully to conform for the reason that they are merely defective 
types, which proceed from a previous phase that is fundamental without 
being able to reach the next one. This is no fault of the notion, nay, 
supposing that we preferred to make such ancillary types the basis of our 
classification, instead of pointing out their relation to the specific phases of 
the notional process of our subject-matter, we should have presented us 
precisely that aspect of them which was inadequate to this process as the 
irreproachable mode of their development. A true principle of classification, 
on the contrary, is compelled to proceed from the true notion, and such 
hybrid types as those now discussed can only be suitably placed where the 
genuine and independently stable ones show a tendency to dissolve and 
pass over into others. 


Apart from such considerations, however, the artistic types referred to 
belong to the forecourt of artistic symbolism, inasmuch as they are 
generally incomplete, and to that extent merely a search after art in its truth. 
Such a movement no doubt presents the essential ingredients of a genuine 
mode of configuration, but it lays hold of them in their aspect of finitude, 
separation, and purely relative propinquity; it fails consequently to rank on 
the same level. When we discuss, therefore, the fable, apologue, and the rest 
we must treat these forms not as though they belonged to poetry in the 
specific sense, as it differs among other things from music no less than the 
plastic arts, but only with the view of pointing out the relation in which they 
stand to the generic types of art. It is only thus their specific character can 
be elucidated. To such an object the notion of the genuine types of the art of 
poetry, whether epic, lyric, or dramatic, will not assist us. 

We propose now to differentiate these forms in the following order; we 
shall begin with the fable, proceed after that to discuss the parable, 


apologue, and proverb, and conclude our inquiry with the metamorphosis. 


1. THE FABLE 

Hitherto we have throughout merely dwelt upon the formal aspect of the 
relation of an expressed significance to its embodiment; we have now 
furthermore to elucidate the content, which declares its suitability for such a 
mode. 

In our previous consideration of the various aspects of the Sublime we 
saw that at the point where we have now arrived, it is no longer a matter of 
any importance to envisualize the Absolute and One in its indivisible Power 
by means of the nothingness and impotency of the created thing to rise up to 
that infinite transcendency. We are now on the plane of the finite 
consciousness, and have only to concern ourselves with a finite content. If 


we direct our attention conversely to the genuine symbolical type, to which 


the comparative is under a certain aspect equally related, we find that here 
that inward aspect, which stands in opposition to the form up to this point 
always immediately presented, the natural shape, that is to say, is the 
spiritual, a truth that even in Egyptian symbolism received ample 
illustration. To the extent, however, that everything natural is left standing, 
and preconceived in its position of isolated solidarity, the spiritual is also 
something both finite and defined, that is to say man and his finite aims and 
the natural maintains a certain, albeit theoretical®, relationship to these 
objects, a significant suggestion and revelation of the same to the use and 
weal of mankind. The phenomena of Nature, storms, flight of birds, the 
constitution of the intestines of animals and so forth, in the significance 
they possess for human interests, are now accepted in a totally different 
sense to that they figured in the conceptions of Parsees, Hindoos, or 
Egyptians, for whom the Divine is still linked to the Natural under the mode 
that man, as an integral part of Nature, moves to and fro in a world full of 
gods, and his personal action consists in the display through his activities of 
this very identity of Life, whereby this doing of his, in so far as it is 
compatible with the natural existence of the Divine, appears itself as a 
revelation and bringing forth of the Divine in mankind. When, however, 
man is withdrawn into himself, and intuitively seeks for his freedom within 
the closed doors of his own substance™, he becomes intrinsically the object 
of his own personality; he acts, transacts his affairs, and works as he himself 
wills; he possesses a personal life of his own, and feels the essential 
character of his aims as part of himself, to which the natural is only related 
as something outside him. Consequently Nature becomes insulated around 
him, serves him under such an aspect that in his attitude to the Divine he no 
longer secures an envisagement of the Absolute in her, but simply regards 
her as a means, through which the gods enable him to discover such a 
knowledge of themselves as may contribute most to his advantage, 


unveiling their will to the human spirit through the medium of Nature and 
suffering the purpose thereof to declare itself through mankind. An identity 
of the Absolute and Nature is here presupposed, an identity in which human 
aims are pre-eminently emphasized. A type of symbolism such as this, 
however, is not within the province of art, but that of religion. That is to say, 
the vates or prophet subordinates every significant relation of natural 
events, pre-eminently to the service of practical ends, whether it be in the 
interest of the particular designs of individuals, or in that of the common 
action of an entire people. Poetry, on the contrary, is bound to recognize and 
express even the practical situations and relations in a more universal form 
adapted to contemplation. 

What we have, however, to deal with now is a natural phenomenon, an 
occurrence, which, in its passage, exhibits a particular relation, which 
maybe accepted as symbol for a general significance in the circle of human 
deeds and dealings, in other words for an ethical maxim, a saw, for a 
significance, therefore, whose content unfolds a reflection over the nature of 
the course which either is taken or ought to be taken in human matters, that 
is, facts which are related to volition. Here it is no longer the Divine will, 
which is self-revealed in its essential nature to mankind through natural 
events, and their religious import. We have nothing more than a quite 
ordinary course of everyday occurrences, from the isolated reproduction of 
which we are able to abstract in a way commonly intelligible an ethical 
dictum, a warning, ensample, or rule of prudence, by whatever name we 
choose to call it, which is set before us in a form that appeals to our 
imagination for the sake of the reflection it carries with it. And this is just 
the way in which we ought to regard the fables of Aesop. 

(a) In other words, the fables of Aesop in their original form are just 
such a mode of conceiving a natural relation or event between single natural 


objects generally, mainly between animals, whose intercourse with one 


another is based on the same practical necessities of life that are the motive 
force in that of humanity. This relation or occurrence, as viewed in its more 
general characters, is consequently of a kind that may happen in the sphere 
of human life, and as such carries with it a significance for man. 

As thus explained the genuine fable of Aesop is therefore the 
reproduction of a condition of animate or inanimate life, of some 
occurrence in the animal world for example, which is not by any means 
composed at haphazard, but is put together in conformity with natural fact 
and genuine observation, and so reproduced in the form of narrative that, in 
its relation to human existence, and particularly the practical aspect of the 
same, a general maxim may be deduced from it. The requirement of 
primary importance that it implies, therefore, is that the particular case in 
question, which is to supply the so-called moral, must not be purely 
imaginary, that is to say, first and foremost the substance of the composition 
must not present facts which run counter to the mode of their appearance in 
real life. The narrative may be further and yet more clearly characterized in 
this that it does not record the particular case itself in its universality, but 
rather the mode under which this, taken in its concrete singularity and as a 
real fact, is in such external reality the type for all action based upon 
analogous circumstances. 

This original form of the fable leaves upon it, and this is the third point 
to which we direct attention, the impress of most naiveté, because in it the 
didactic aim and the deduction of general significances of utilitarian colour 
do not appear to be that which was the original intention of the narrator, but 
rather something which turned up afterwards. For this reason the most 
attractive among the so-called fables of Aesop will be those which 
correspond most emphatically with this naive tone and narrate actions, if 
such an expression may here be used, or at least relations and events, which 
in part are founded upon animal instinct, partly are the expression of some 


other natural relation and partly are generally put together for their own 
sake rather than exclusively composed as the fancy of the moment 
happened to dictate. For this reason it is further sufficiently obvious that the 
motto fabula docet, which has attached itself to these fables as we now have 
them presented us, either takes the true spirit out of them, or frequently is 
something like a fist in our eyes®, so that quite as often as not we are 
inclined to deduce the intended maxim’s opposite, or one or two as good if 
not better. 

In further elucidation of this conception of these Greek fables we 
propose now to offer a few illustrations. The oak and the reed stand in the 
teeth of the storm-wind. The slender reed merely bows before it, the 
stubborn oak snaps. This is a frequent enough occurrence in a great storm. 
In its ethical suggestion what we have here is some man of high position 
and inflexible temper as opposed to one of more modest station who, 
through his natural pliancy, is able in misfortune to keep himself secure on 
such ordinary levels, while the great man goes to ground through his pride 
and obstinacy. An analogous case is the fable of the swallows which we 
find in the Phaedrus. The swallows and other birds with them see a rustic 
sowing the flax seed, from the growth of which the bird-snare is to be made. 
The provident swallows fly away, the other birds think nothing of the 
morrow; they abide at home and are caught. A real phenomenon of Nature 
is also at the bottom of this fable. It is a notorious fact that in autumn 
swallows are off to southerly climes, and consequently are absent when 
birds are snared. The same thing may be said of the fable about the bat, 
which is despised by day and night, because it belongs to neither the one 
nor the other. A more general human significance is attributed to real 
prosaic incidents of this class, much as pious people are only too ready 
nowadays to interpret everything that occurs in a sense that is edifying or 
useful. It is, however, not essential to such a purpose that in every case the 


true fact of Nature should appear at once as obvious. In the fable, for 
instance, of the fox and the raven we are unable at first blush to recognize 
the natural fact, although it is not wholly absent. It is, in truth, a genuine 
characteristic both of ravens and crows that they set about cawing when 
they happen to catch sight of strange objects, whatever they may be, 
whether man or beast, in sudden motion. Natural relations of a similar kind 
lie at the root of the fable of the thorn-bush, which plucks the wool off the 
passer-by, or wounds the fox that seeks refuge there, or that of the 
countryman who warms a snake in his bosom. Others set forth occurrences 
which may naturally form part of animal experience; take, for instance, the 
first example of the fables of Aesop where the eagle devours the cubs of the 
fox and carries off a hot coal attached to the sacrificial flesh which sets his 
nest on fire. And, in conclusion, we find that others contain traits of old 
myths, such as the fable of the dung-beetle, eagle, and Jupiter, where the 
circumstance borrowed from natural history — we will pass it by for what it 
is worth — appears to be referable to the different seasons of the year when 
the eagle and dung-beetle respectively lay their eggs; at the same time we 
may observe a clear intimation here of the traditional importance of the 
scarab, which, however, even in our present example, is already treated with 
an inclination toward comedy, an inclination still more pronounced in 
Aristophanes. As an excuse for not entering more fully here into the 
question how many of these fables can actually be traced to Aesop we 
mention the already well-established fact that only of quite a small minority 
— the last-cited one of dung-beetle and the eagle is among them — can it 
be shown that they date from Aesop’s time, or that in general terms there is 
any flavour of antiquity about them to support the view that Aesop is in fact 
their author. 

Of Aesop himself we are informed that he was a deformed and 
humpbacked slave; and for his place of residence we are transported into 


Phrygia, the very land, that is, which marks the passage from the 
immediately symbolical and the existence still fettered on Nature, to a land 
in which man begins to take real hold of the spiritual and himself as the 
source of the same. In our present connection, no doubt, he does not behold 
the animal and natural world in the way the Hindoos and Egyptians beheld 
it, that 1s, as something of itself, superior and Divine. He regards it with 
prosaic vision as something whose relations are only of service in the 
presentment of a picture of human act and avoidance. His conceits are 
further merely the reflections of wit, without real energy of soul or depth of 
insight and a fundamental grasp of reality, without poetry and philosophy, in 
fact. His opinions and maxims are, in consequence, fairly rich in sensuous 
image and traits of cleverness, but we never get beyond the digging away 
into mere trifles, which, instead of creating free shapes from the unfettered 
life of spirit, is contented to discover some additional aspect that is new in 
material already close at hand, such as the specific instincts and habits of 
animals or other daily occurrences of little moment; and this is so because 
that which he would teach he is still afraid to express freely, and is only able 
to make it intelligible in a kind of riddle which is at the same time always 
being solved. Prose has its origin in the slave, and in the same way prose 
clings to the entire type of conception with which we are now concerned. 

Despite this fact, however, the experience of almost all nations and times 
has in one form or another run through these old tales; and however much 
any particular people whose literature is generally well versed in fable may 
pride itself as possessing more than one fabulist of distinction, we shall find 
that their poetry is for the most part merely a reflection of these primary 
sallies of invention, merely translated into the vernacular of the age. All that 
has since been added to the general heritage of such conceits falls far 
behind the original legacy in real merit. 


(b) There are, however, among these fables of Greek descent a number 
which betray the greatest poverty of invention and execution, being mere 
pegs on which to hang the instructive moral, so that the contents, whether 
they refer to gods or animals, have merely a formal significance. Yet even 
these are far enough removed from the modern tendency of doing violence 
to the animal world as we find it in Nature. An example of this tendency is 
that fable of Pfeffel about a marmot which collected provisions in autumn, 
an act of foresight which another marmot neglected, and so was brought to 
the condition of beggary and starvation. Or there is that other of the fox, the 
bloodhound, and the lynx, of whom it is narrated that they presented 
themselves before Jupiter, together with the talents which exclusively 
belonged to them of cunning, keen scent, and clear sight, and requested that 
these gifts should be equally divided between them; the fable goes on that 
they obtained such consent under these rather surprising terms: “The fox 
gets a blow on the forehead, the bloodhound is good for no more hunting, 
the Argus Lynx receives a cataract.” That a marmot should cease to make 
provision for its wants, or that the three animals above mentioned should 
ever incidentally meet with, or be naturally capable of receiving, a 
proportionate division of their respective gifts is contrary to all reason and 
consequently meaningless. A better fable than those above cited is that of 
the ant and the grasshopper, or that other of the deer with the beautiful 
horns and the slender legs. 

Conformably to the tenor of fables of this kind we have grown, as a rule, 
accustomed to accept the moral of the fable as that which is of first 
importance, and to regard the narrative as merely an external form, and 
consequently an event entirely composed with a view to expound that 
moral. Embodiments of this sort, however, more particularly when the 
occurrence described is wholly at variance with the natural character of 
specific animals, are in the highest degree insipid, attempts at invention 


which mean less than nothing. The real ingenuity of a fable consists 
exclusively in this that it is able to impart to that which already exists in 
determinate form a further and more universal significance than that which 
is immediately presented. 

The question has further been raised, in reference to the general 
assumption that the essence of a fable consists in setting before us the 
actions and speech of animals rather than those of mankind, as to what it is 
precisely which attracts us in this allusion. We cannot suppose, however, 
that there is after all much that is attractive in such a furbishing up of our 
humanity in animal form, even though it should exceed or at least differ 
from that of a comedy of apes and dogs, where, apart from the sight of the 
general cleverness of the dressing up, the entire interest consists rather in 
the deliberate contrast between animal nature as it really is and appears, and 
that represented as taking part in human affairs. On grounds of this sort 
Breitinger finds the attraction to consist entirely in the element of the 
marvellous. In the original type of the fable, however, the appearance of 
animals endowed with speech is not put before us as anything uncommon or 
surprising. And for this very reason Lessing is of the opinion that the 
introduction of animals is really of great use in helping us to understand and 
assisting the poet to abridge his exposition; in other words we are well 
acquainted with the qualities of animals, the cuteness of the fox, the 
magnanimity of the lion, the voracity and violence of the wolf, and are 
consequently able to set before our minds a concrete image in place of such 
abstract qualities. An advantage of this kind, however, in no essential 
degree mitigates the triviality of the relation when it has become one purely 
of form, and generally it is even a disadvantage to place animals thus before 
us instead of men, for the reason that the animal form remains a mask, 
which, so far as intelligibility is concerned, vei/s fully as much as it declares 
the significance. 


The most important fable of this kind should be in that case the old 
history of Reinecke, the fox, which is notwithstanding strictly speaking no 
fable at all. 

(c) In other words we may in conclusion add a third type of the fable, in 
which we find that there is already a tendency to pass beyond the real 
boundaries of the type. The ingenuity of a fable consists, as already pointed 
out, in the discovery of particular cases among the variety of natural 
phenomena, which we are able to use as evidential support of general 
reflections upon human action and behaviour, without essentially displacing 
the animal and natural world from its own native mode of existence. For the 
rest this general application or adaptation of the particular case to the so- 
called moral is an exercise of personal caprice, or shall we say native wit, 
and is therefore to all intents and purposes an affair of pleasantry. It is this 
aspect which receives the main emphasis in the type of fable now before us. 
The fable is in fact accepted as a witty jest. Goethe has written many a 
delightful and ingenious poem in this vein. The following lines occur in one 
of them, which is entitled “The Barking Dog”: 


Down every road afield we ride 

On business bent or pleasure; 

And ever in our wake full-cry 

A hound’s bark beats the measure. 
Loosed from our horse’s stable he 
Will always gallop beside us: 

And this is what his clamour proves! 
We ride, are with the riders. 


It is equally necessary here, as in the case of Aesop’s fables, that objects 
which are borrowed from Nature should receive their native aspect, and 


only bring before us in their action and habits human circumstances, 


passions, and traits, which have a close affinity to those of the animal 
world. The story of Reinecke is one of this kind, and is really more a fairy- 
tale than a fable in the strict sense. We find in the content of this the 
reflection of an age of disorder and lawlessness, of evil generally, weakness, 
baseness, violence, and shamelessness, of unbelief in religion, that merely 
retains the appearance of a mastery, or indeed an established position in the 
world-drama; and the result is that craft, cunning, and selfishness have it all 
their own way. It is, in fact, the condition of the Middle Ages, more 
especially as developed in Germany. The powerful vassals pay, it is true, 
some appearance of respect to the king; but practically every man does as 
he pleases — robs, murders, oppresses the weak, betrays the king, finds a 
way somehow to the favours of the queen, so that if the community just 
holds together that is about all. Such is the human content, which by this 
fable is preserved, not in a mere abstract proposition but in an entire 
complexus of conditions and characters, and by reason of its baseness fits in 
with the animal nature exactly, under the forms of which it is unfolded. For 
this reason we find nothing embarrassing in the fact that it is without any 
reserves transferred to the animal realm; and for the same reason the 
particular form it takes does not so much appear as an exceptional case 
cognate with it; rather we are inclined to feel the singularity of it make way 
for a certain breadth of universality, a vision emphasizing the general truth: 
“Such is the way things happen in the world.” The comical side consists in 
the forms under which the whole is put together, drollery and jest being 
freely mingled with the bitter earnestness of the situation; the general effect 
of which is that we not only have human meanness admirably depicted 
through that of animals, but we are further made a present of the most 
entertaining traits, and most characteristic anecdotes wholly peculiar to 
animal life, so that, despite all tartness to the palate, our final view is that of 


a comedy whose main intention is neither bad nor purely capricious, but 
one that has genuine earnestness to support it. 

2. PARABLE, PROVERB, APOLOGUE 

(a) The Parable 

Parable has this general affinity with fable, that it accepts events from 
the circle of common life, but also makes them the depositors of a higher 
and more universal significance, expressly with a view that the same shall 
become intelligible and objective by means of that daily occurrence in its 
ordinary guise. A difference, however, at once asserts itself between the 
parable and fable, and it is this, that the former selects such occurrences in 
human action and habits, as we have them every day before our eyes, rather 
than in Nature and the animal world; it then expands the particular case 
selected, which appears trite enough at first as such a particular, to the range 
of wider interest, by suggesting through it a higher kind of significance. 

For this reason the range and the importance of the significances in 
wealth of content can materially be increased and deepened™, while, if we 
take the point of view of form, it is clear that the subjective process of 
intentional comparison and setting out of a generally instructive reflection 


already marks the acceptance and appearance of a more advanced type. 


As a parable, still united to a wholly practical end, we may view the 
means of persuasion used by Cyrus to induce the Persians to rebel (Herod., 
I, cap. 126). His letter to the Persians advised them to betake themselves to 
a certain spot provided with sickles. When there he set them all on the first 
day to clear with hard labour a certain field overgrown with thistles. On the 
following day, however, after they had rested and bathed, he conducted 
them to a meadow and supplied them with ample cheer in the shape of food 
and wine. Finally, at the close of the feast, he asked of them which of the 
two days had proved the most enjoyable. All voted naturally for to-day 


rather than yesterday; the former had brought them only good things, while 
the latter had been a day of weariness and toil. On this Cyrus exclaimed: 
“Follow me, and many will be the good days such as the present has 
brought you. Refuse to follow me, and countless labours are in store quite a 
match for those of yesterday.” Of a type akin to the above, though of 
profoundest interest and the widest range considered relatively to their 
significance, are the parables we meet with in the Gospels. Take, for 
example, that of the sower, a narrative which as such possesses the most 
unimportant subject-matter, and whose significance centres throughout in 
the comparison it supplies to the preaching of the kingdom of heaven. The 
significance in these parables is wholly a religious gospel, to which the 
human occurrences, wherein such is imaginatively presented, stand in a 
relation similar to that between the animal and human world in the fables of 
Aesop, where the former elicits the meaning of the latter. Of a like breadth 
of content is the famous story of Boccaccio, which Lessing converted in his 
“Natham” into the parable of the three rings. The substance of the narrative 
is also in this case taken by itself nothing remarkable; the extraordinarily 
wide, reach of its content arises wholly from the way the differences 
between and the relative validity of the three religions, namely, the Jewish, 
the Mohammedan, and the Christian, are suggested by it. The same thing 
may be said of the latest novelties in this type of art, the parables of Goethe 
for example. Take that of the “cat-pasty.” In this a famous chef, in order to 
prove himself hunter no less than cook, went out hunting, but shot a tom-cat 
instead of a hare, which he then served up to the company sauced with his 
most consummate art. This is no doubt a reference to the Light theory of 
Newton. We have here under the guise of the hare-pie which the cook tried 
in vain to elaborate out of a cat a reflection of that abortive type of physical 
science which the mathematician will assume to be something better than it 
is. These parables of Goethe frequently have a strong touch of drollery 


about them, an aspect which they share with his fables by the help of which 
he was wont to shed himself of life’s disappointments. 

(b) The Proverb 

The proverb forms as it were the middle point of this sphere. In the form 
of their execution, that 1s to say, proverbs lean at one time in the direction of 
the fable, at another to that of the apologue. They give us a particular case 
selected for the most part from the daily walk of mankind, which, however, 
is to be interpreted universally. Take the example, “One hand washes the 
other,” or those others, “Every one wheels before his own door,” “Who digs 
a grave for another, falls into it himself,” “Bake a pudding for me and I will 
staunch your thirst,” and others like them. To wise saws of this type belong 
the many apophthegems that Goethe has contributed to modern literature, 
often of exquisite grace and profound to a degree. These are not modes of 
comparison of the type that the general significance and the concrete 
phenomenon are opposed to one another in separation, but the former is 
immediately expressed with the latter. 

(c) The Apologue 

The apologue may be regarded as a parable, which not only serves in the 
way of comparison to render visible a general significance, but rather in this 
its very form reproduces and expresses the general moral, the same being 
actually included in the particular case, which is, however, related as only a 
single example. Conformably to this definition we may call Goethe’s “Der 
Gott und die Bajadere” an apologue. Here we find the Christian tale of the 
repentant Magdalene reclothed in accordance with Hindoo ideas. The 
Bajadere® exemplifies the same humility, a like strength of love and faith; 
God puts her to the proof, an ordeal she completely sustains, and her 
exaltation and reconciliation follows. In the apologue also narrative is so 
extended that the outcome of it furnishes the moral itself, bare of any 
parallel to support it, as may be illustrated from “The Treasure-Finder”: 


Work by day and guests at night, 
Weeks of moil, feasts of delight, 
Such the Future’s spell for thee. 


3. THE METAMORPHOSIS® 

The third mode we have to discuss in its contrast to the fable, parable, 
proverb, and apologue, is the metamorphosis. This is no doubt of a kind 
which is both symbolical and mythological; it sets forth, however, expressly 
furthermore the natural in its opposition to the spiritual. That is to say, it 
confers on an object immediately present to sense such as a rock, animal, 
flower, or spring the peculiar significance of being a delapsus and a 
punishment of spiritual existences. Such are the examples of Philomela, the 
Pieredes, Narcissus, and Arethusa, all of whom, through some false step, 
passion, transgression or the like, became subject to irreparable guilt or 
pain, and for this reason were deprived of the freedom of spiritual life, and 
united to the substance of physical nature. From one point of view Nature is 
not regarded merely under its external and prosaic aspect, simply, that is, as 
mountain, river-source, tree and so forth, but it further receives a content 
which is bound up with some action or event of spiritual life. The rock is 
not simply stone, but Niobe herself, who weeps for her children. From the 
other point of view this human action implies guilt of some kind, and this 
metamorphosis into the physical phenomenon is accepted as a degradation 
of Spirit. 

It is therefore necessary to distinguish these metamorphoses of human 
individuals or gods very sharply from the genuine type of unconscious 
symbolism. To return to Egypt, for example, the Divine is here in part 
immediately envisaged in the mysterious and secluded intension of animal 
life, partly, too, the real symbol is here a natural form which is immediately 
associated with a wider significance cognate to it, despite the fact that this 
form is unable to supply the determinate existence fully commensurate with 


it; and this is so for the reason that neither in respect to its form or its 
content has unconscious symbolism arrived at the free outlook of Spirit. 
Metamorphosis, on the contrary, emphasizes the essential distinction 
between Nature and Spirit, and by doing so marks the passage from that 
which is both symbolical and mythological to that which is in the strict 
sense mythological, under, that is to say, a conception of the latter, which, 
albeit that it proceeds in its myths from a concrete fact of Nature such as 
sun, sea, rivers, trees, earth, and the like, nevertheless, further and expressly 
sets this purely natural aspect on one side and apart, divesting such natural 
phenomena of their inner content and individualizing the same as a spiritual 
Power in the adequate artistic form of gods clothed in the lineaments of 
humanity, whether we regard them as external shape or spiritual activity. In 
this sense Homer and Hesiod have given to the Greeks their mythology, a 
mythology which by no means merely consists in the revelation of the 
significance of such gods, by no means is merely an exposition of moral, 
physical, theological, or speculative doctrine, but one that is a mythology in 
the strict sense, that is the origin of a spiritual religion under the genuine 
guise of our humanity. 

In the Metamorphoses of Ovid the most heterogeneous material is 
brought together quite apart from the entirely modern spirit in which myth 
is treated. Beside the mere aspect of metamorphosis, which could here in 
general terms only be conceived as a kind of mythical representation, we 
have the specific character of this type raised in an exceptional way in 
these narrations, in which embodiments of this sort, which are commonly 
accepted as symbolical, or are already received in their entirely mythical 
character, appear to have been converted into metamorphoses, and that 
which is elsewhere united is so presented as to assert an opposition between 
its significance and form, and the passage of the one into the other. In this 
way, for instance, the Phrygian or Egyptian symbol, the wolf, is so 


separated from its intrinsic significance, that the same is converted into a 
previous existence if not actually into the kingship of the Sun, and the 
existence of the wolf is conceived as resulting from an act of that human 
existence. In the same way in the song of the Pierides the Egyptian gods, 
the ram, the cat, and so forth are imaged as such animal forms, in which the 
mythical gods of Greece, Jupiter, Venus, and the rest have concealed 
themselves from sheer fright. The Pierides themselves, however, by way of 
punishment, in that they dared to rival the Muses with their singing, are 
changed into woodpeckers. 

Looked at from another side it is equally necessary, with a view to 
securing the more accurate definition, which the content wherein the 
significance consists essentially carries, that we distinguish the 
metamorphosis from the fable. That is to say in the fable the binding 
together of the moral with the natural fact is an association that is harmless; 
for in this the thing of Nature, regarded under the mode in which it differs 
in its natural aspect from Spirit, does not affect the significance, although 
there are certainly single examples of the fables of Aesop, which, with but 
slight alteration, would be instances of metamorphosis. As such may be 
cited the forty-second fable of the bat, the thorn-bush, and the diver, whose 
instincts are explained as due to the ill-luck of former experiences. 

And here we must end our passage through this the first circle of the 
comparative type of art. It started from that which was immediately present 
to sense, that is, the concrete phenomenon. We proceed now from the point 
we have arrived at to examine a further kind of significance which the type 
unfolds. 


B. COMPARISONS, WHICH IN THEIR IMAGINATIVE 
PRESENTMENT HAVE THEIR ORIGIN IN THE SIGNIFICANCE. 


Forasmuch as the severation of significance from embodiment is the 
hypostasized form for consciousness, within which the relation of both 
originates independently, it is both possible and inevitable that in the 
articulation of the self-subsistency of one side no less than the other a start 
should be made not only from external existence, but conversely and as 
emphatically from that which is immediately present to the conscious 
subject, in other words general conceptions, reflections, emotions, and 
principles of thought. For this inward aspect is equally with the images of 
external objects a subject-matter present to consciousness and in its 
independence of that which is external proceeds on its way from its own 
resources. In the case, then, where we find the significance is the point of 
departure, the expression, that is, the reality, appears as the modus 
formulandi, which is abstracted from the concrete world in order to give a 
visible and sensuously defined shape to the significance regarded as abstract 
content. 

Owing, however, to the reciprocally indifferent relation under which 
both sides confront each other, this association which binds the two sides 
together is, as we have already seen, no essentially explicit and necessary 
union; consequently the relation, such as it is, that is no actual reflection of 
objective fact, is rather a product of active mind, which no longer even 
disguises this its fundamental character, but rather deliberately exposes it in 
the form of its representation. The very embodiment possesses this binding 
together of form and content, soul and body, under the guise of concrete 
animation®, as essentially and explicitly the substantial union of both sides 
in the soul as in the body, in the content as in the form. In the case before 
us, however, what is presupposed by consciousness is the dislocation of the 
two sides, and consequently their association is the vivification of the 
significance simply for consciousness by means of a shape external to it, 
and an indication of a real existence, equally subjective in its character 


through the relation of the same to the general conceptions, emotions, and 
thoughts common to humanity. For this reason what is mainly emphasized 
in these forms of comparative art is the subjective art of the poet in his 
creative capacity, and in complete works of art we have mainly in our 
attitude to this particular aspect of them to separate that which strictly is 
appurtenant to their subject-matter and its necessary embodiment from that 
which is attached to them by the poet as mere ornament and embellishment. 
Such accessory detail, which we cannot fail to distinguish, that 1s, 
consisting mainly of images, similes, allegories, and metaphor, is precisely 
that part of his work in virtue of which he earns his title to fame with most 
people, a tendency which is all the more common because it indirectly bears 
witness to the insight and subtlety which enables such critics to discover our 
poet and draw attention to that aspect of his invention which is so entirely 
his own. But for all that, as we have already observed, in genuine works of 
art such forms as those we are discussing can only be regarded as accessory, 
although we doubtless do find in previous works on Poetics such incidental 
features treated as precisely those which go to make the poet. 

Furthermore however, though unquestionably in the first instance the 
two sides which have to be associated stand in a relation of indifference to 
one another, yet in order to justify the subjective relation and comparison, 
the embodiments must also in the character of its content itself include the 
same relations and qualities under a cognate mode to that which the 
significance intrinsically possesses; the grasp of this similarity is, in fact, 
the one sure ground upon which the setting forth of the significance in 
union with this specific form rather than any other, and the envisagement of 
such import by its means is based. Lastly, inasmuch as we begin here, not 
from the concrete phenomenon, by the abstraction of a _ general 
characteristic from that, but conversely from this universal itself, which the 


intention is to have reflected in an image, the significance secures the 


position which makes it stand out actually as the real object, and as such is 
predominant over the sensuous picture which is the modus of its 
envisagement. 

The series in which we propose now to examine the particular types we 
have mentioned as belonging to this phase of comparative art may be 
indicated as follows: 

First in order, as most cognate to the previous stage, the riddle will enlist 
our attention. 

Secondly, we have to examine the allegory, in which as the main feature 
we shall find the abstract significance assert a mastery over the external 
form. 

Thirdly, we have the class of the comparison in its strict sense; metaphor, 
image, and simile. 

1. THE RIDDLE 

The true symbol is essentially enigmatical in so far as the externality, by 
means of which a general significance is made apparent, still differs from 
the import it is intended to express: in other words it thereby raises the 
doubt as to what is the exact signification applicable to the form. The riddle, 
however, appertains to conscious symbolism, and an obvious distinction 
between it and the genuine symbol is to be found in the fact that in the 
former case the meaning is clearly and fully recognized by the propounder 
of it, and the form which veils that which is to be interpreted by it is 
therefore intentionally selected for this very purpose. The genuine symbol is 
both before and after the act of selection an unsolved problem, the riddle, 
on the contrary, is essentially a problem that is solved. It is therefore with 
very good reason that Sancho Panza exclaims: “I should much prefer to 
hear the solution first and the riddle afterwards.” 

(a) First, then, in the invention of the riddle, the point from which the 
process starts, is the apprehended meaning, the signification of it. 


(6) The second step consists in the intentional selection of traits of 
character and other qualities from the common experience of the external 
world, which — such is always the aspect of Nature and external objects of 
every kind — are placed relatively to one another in piecemeal fashion, and 
in thus setting them forth in disparate contiguity, which makes their 
singularity the more striking. And inasmuch as they are so placed they are 
without the enfolding unity of mind, and their array and association 
intentionally distract has so far no intrinsic significance whatever. And yet 
for all that, and this is the other aspect of the riddle, they do expressly point 
to a unity in relation to which even traits to all appearance most 
heterogeneous contain, notwithstanding, both a real sense and significance. 

(c) This unity, which may be styled the subject of these distract 
predicates, is just the simple preconception, the word that solves our riddle, 
to discover or divine which from the apparently confused medley of the 
mode under which it is propounded ts the riddle’s problem. Thus interpreted 
we may call the riddle the facetiousness of symbolism, aware that it is such 
which puts to the proof acuteness of insight and aptness at putting things 
together, and finally, by stimulating the zest of solution, breaks into and 
destroys the very mode of presentation it has itself set up. In the main we 
shall find this, form, therefore, most employed in human speech, though we 
may find exceptional examples of it also in the plastic arts®, architecture, 
horticulture, and painting. With regard to its historical appearance the East 
is first and foremost responsible, and we may date its advent in that 
intermediate and transitional period out of the more obtuse type of 
symbolism into one of more intelligent knowledge and comprehension. 
Entire peoples and historical epochs have taken delight in the solution of 
such problems. It also plays an important part in the Middle Ages among 
the Arabs and the Scandinavians, and as a particular example it is much in 


evidence in the minstrel tourneys on the Wartburg. In modern times it is 


mainly under the more modest guise of recreation and purely social 
pleasantry that we cross it. 

In the riddle we have opened a practically limitless field for witty and 
striking conceits, which in their reference to any given circumstance, 
occurrence, or object take the form of a play upon words or an 
epigrammatical sentence. On the one hand we have presented an object trite 
to a degree, on the other some conceit of the mind which emphasizes 
unexpectedly with conspicuous force some aspect or relation, which we 
failed to perceive in that object on first confronting it, and which now 
attaches to it the light of a new significance. 

2. THE ALLEGORY 

The counterpart to the riddle in this sphere of comparative art, where the 
point of departure is from the generality of the significance, is the allegory. 
From a certain point of view this form, no less than the former, endeavours 
to make more visible to us the definite qualities of a general conception 
through qualities in materially concrete objects which are cognate 
therewith; but in contrast to that form this is not done in the interest of a 
partial concealment and a mysterious problem; rather it is now quite the 
other way with the express object of absolute revealment; to an extent, in 
fact, that all which is external, and is as such utilized by it, must become 
through and through transpicuous with the significance which has to make 
its appearance therein. 

(a) It is therefore in the first place concerned to personify abstract 
conditions of a general character or similar qualities both from the human 
and the natural world, such as religion, love, justice, strife, fame, war, 
peace, the seasons, death, and the like, and conceive them under the mode 
of personality. This subjective aspect, however, is neither in respect to its 
content nor its external form in itself either a real subject or individual, but 


persists as the abstraction of a general conception, whose content is merely 


the barren form of subjectivity which may be called as truly a grammatical 
subject”. In other words an allegorical being, despite every attempt to 
clothe it in the lineaments of humanity, entirely falls short of concrete 
individuality, whether it be a Greek god, a saint, or any other genuine 
example. It is, in fact, so forced to pare away~ from the substance of 
subjectivity, in order to make it conform with the abstract character of its 
significance, that all the true definition of individuality disappears. It is 
therefore only a just criticism of allegory to say that it is frosty and cold, 
and, having regard to the abstract quality of its significances, even in the 
point of invention, that it is rather the result of the matter-of-fact 
understanding than that of the complete vision and emotional depth of 
genuine imagination. Poets, such as Virgil, for example, are particularly 
ready to give us examples of allegorical individualization simply because 
they are unable to create gods of the Homeric type of personality. 

(b) Secondly, however, the significant character of allegorical material is 
at once defined in its abstraction, and only by means of such definition is it 
intelligible; the expression of such particular aspects, for the reason that it 1s 
not immediately unfolded in that which is in the first instance a purely 
generalized conception of personality, is consequently forced to appear 
alongside of the subject, simply as the predicates which elucidate the same. 
This separation of subject from predicate, generality from particularity, is 
the second feature of the frostlike appearance of the allegory. The 
envisagement of the determinate and specific qualities is borrowed from the 
modes of expression, activity, and resultant effects which make their 
appearance in virtue of the significance, when that secures its realized form 
in concrete existence, or from the various means which subserve it in its 
true realization. For example, war is delineated through weapons, cannons, 
drums, and standards, etc.; the yearly seasons, by an enumeration of the 
flowers and fruits, which pre-eminently spring up under the favouring 


influence of the particular seasons. Objects of this kind may further receive 
purely symbolical relations, as, for instance, Justice may be brought home 
to our minds by means of the scales and fillet, Death by that of the hour- 
glass and scythe. For the reason, however, that the significance in allegory 
is the dominant factor, and the more specialized presentment is subordinate 
to it under an equally abstract form, for it is, after all, itself merely an 
abstraction, the embodiment of such definable characteristics only secures 
the validity of an attribute pure and simple. 

(c) In this way the allegory is under both these aspects without vital 
warmth. Its general personification is empty, the definite mode of its 
externalization is only a sign, which taken independently has no longer any 
meaning, and the centrum, which is thus constrained to gather up the variety 
of the attributes into a focus does not possess the potency of a truly 
subjective unity which is itself self-embodied in its real and determinate 
existence inter-related throughout, but is rather a purely abstract form, for 
which the substantial filling-up with particular traits, which, as we have 
seen, never succeed in rising above the rank of the formal attribute, remains 
as something external. Consequently we may say that in so far as the 
allegory sets up any claim to real self-consistency, in which it personifies its 
abstraction and their delineation, it is not to be taken seriously. In other 
words, that which is both implicitly and explicitly self-substantive is unable 
really to conform with an allegorical being. The Diké of the ancients, for 
instance, is not on all fours with allegorical individualization. She is 
universal Necessity personified, eternal Justice, the universally potent 
subject, the absolute substantivity of the relations which co-ordinate Nature 
and spiritual Life, that is, she is the absolute Self-subsistent itself, in the 
train of whom all other individuals are bound, whether gods or men. Herr 
Frederick von Schlegel has, it is true — we have already referred to the fact 
— ventured the opinion that every work of art must of necessity be an 


allegory. Such an expression of opinion is only true if limited to the sense 
that every work of art must contain a general idea and a significance which 
is itself essentially true. What we have above, on the contrary, included 
under the term allegory is a mode of presentation which only conforms to 
the notion of art incompletely, being itself no less in content than in form 
subordinate to it. Every human event and development, every relation in 
which life is concerned, possesses no doubt intrinsically an aspect of 
universality, which may be emphasized as such, but abstractions of this kind 
are already to be found in the general contents of consciousness, and merely 
to assert them in their prosaic aspect of generality and external delineation, 
which is the point where the allegory halts, is still to fall short of the true 
sphere of art. 

Winckelmann has also written an immature work on allegory, in which 
he has ranged together a large number of examples, but failed for the most 
part to distinguish those which exemplify the symbol and allegory 
respectively. 

Among the particular arts within which we find examples of the allegory, 
poetry is really acting contrary to its laws when it takes refuge in such a 
mode of presentment; sculpture on the contrary is in most directions barely 
complete without it, more especially modern sculputure, which freely 
admits of that which is native to portraiture, and so must avail itself of 
allegorical figures in order to delineate more closely the relative aspects 
under which the individual presentment is posed. On Blucher’s monument, 
for example, which has been raised to him here in Berlin, we find both the 
genius of Fame and Victory, although, having regard to the general 
treatment of the war of liberation, this allegorical aspect is once more set 
aside by means of a series of particular scenes such as the departure of the 
army, its march, and victorious return. Generally speaking, however, where 


the subject of sculpture is portraiture the sculptor will avail himself gladly 


of allegorical representation as offering to the simplicity of his central 
figure the contrast of environment and variety. The ancients on the other 
hand, on their sarcophagi for example, more frequently made use of general 
mythological representations of such figures as Sleep, Death, and the like. 
Allegory generally is far less common in the antique than it is in the 
romantic art of the Middle Ages, although it must be added that such 
romance as it possesses is not really referable to allegory. The frequent 
appearance of allegorical conception at this particular epoch of human 
history 1s to be thus explained. From a certain point of view we find that the 
content of the Middle Ages is preoccupied with particular types of 
individuality and the personal aims, generally focussed in love and honour, 
and resulting in vows, wanderings, and adventures, which are common to 
them. Individuals of this type and the events of such lives invariably offer 
the imagination a wide scope for the inventive faculties, and the 
composition of accidental and capriciously imagined collisions and their 
resolution. On the other hand, in direct contrast to this motley show of 
worldly adventure we have the universal, taking it here as the stability of 
the ordinary relations and conditions of life, a universal which is not, as was 
the case in the ancient world, individualized in the figures of self-subsistent 
gods; consequently we find it freely and naturally emphasized in 
independent isolation as such universality alongside of these particular 
types of personality and their specific modes of appearance and activity. If 
the artist therefore happens to have before his mind the general conditions 
of life we have adverted to, and assuming that he is desirous of giving 
artistic embodiment to them in some form other than the accidental mode 
common to his age, that he wishes, in short, to emphasize their universality, 
he has no other alternative than to accept the allegorical type of 
presentment. This is precisely what we find in the sphere of religion. 


The Virgin Mary, Christ, the actions and dramatic events of apostolic 
history, the saints with their penances and martyrdoms, are, it is true, even 
here individualities in the full sense; but Christendom is also to an equal 
extent concerned with the general conceptions of abstract spiritual qualities, 
such as will not comply with the concrete definition of actual persons 
inasmuch as the relation of universality is precisely the mode under which 
they are presented, of which examples are Love, Faith, and Hope. And 
generally the truths and dogmas of Christendom are independently cognized 
by the religious consciousness, and a main interest even of their poetry 
consists in this that these doctrines are emphasized in their universal aspect, 
that Truth is known and believed in as wniversal truth. In that case, 
however, it is necessary that the concrete presentation should remain a 
subordinate factor, itself external to the content, and allegory is just the 
form which satisfies this want in the easiest and most sufficient way. 
Conformably to this the divine comedy of Dante is full of allegorical matter. 
Theology, for example, in this poem is run together in fusion with the image 
of his beloved lady Beatrice. This personification, however, wavers in the 
lines of its delineation; and this uncertainty of outline is that which 
constitutes the beauty of it, and places it halfway between genuine allegory 
and a vision of his youthful love. In the ninth year of his life he looked on 
her for the first time: she appeared to him no daughter of mortal men, but of 
God. His fiery Italian nature conceived a passion for her, which the years 
failed to extinguish. And conscious that it was she who awoke in him the 
genius of poetry he finally sets himself the task, after he had lost in her that 
which was most loved in the fairest flower of its promise, of composing that 
wonderful monument of the most intimate and personal religion of his heart 
in the poetic masterpiece of his life. 

3. METAPHOR, IMAGE, SIMILE 


The third sphere of content attached to the riddle and the allegory 
consists in the imaged thing generally. The riddle veiled the still 
independently cognized significance and the mode of its shaping in cognate, 
albeit heterogeneous and distantly placed traits of definition was still of 
most importance. Allegory on the contrary emphasized the perspicuity of 
the significance so strongly as the predominant aim, that the personification 
and its attributes appear deposed to the rank of mere signs. The imaged 
thing now connects this clarity of allegorical expression with that impulse 
of the riddle to envisage the significance which stands out clearly before the 
mind in the form of an externality cognate with it; the result, however, is 
not that it gives rise to problems which have first of all to be solved, but 
rather that the imaged shape appears, by means of which the preconceived 
conception is revealed with absolute transparency, notifying itself as that 
which it really is. 

(a) The Metaphor 

The first point we have to draw attention to in the metaphor is this, that it 
may be accepted at once as essentially a simile, in so far as it expresses 
clear and self-subsistent significance in a similar phenomenon of reality 
comparable with it. In the comparison as such, however, both sides of the 
comparison, that is the real meaning and the image, are definitely kept apart 
from each other, while on the contrary in the metaphor this separation, 
albeit it is essentially present, is not as yet clearly posited. For this reason 
Aristotle long ago distinguished comparison and metaphor by his statement 
that a “how” is added to the former which is absent from the latter. In other 
words the metaphorical expression specifies but one aspect, the image. In 
the context, however, to which the image is attached, the real significance 
which is intended lies so near that it is at the same time immediately 
asserted without any direct separation of it from the image. When it is said, 
for example: “the Spring-time of these cheeks,” or “a sea of tears,” we are 


inevitably forced to accept such an expression as an image rather than an 
actual fact, an image whose significance the context at the same time 
expressly designates. In the symbol and allegory the relation of actual 
meaning to external form is not asserted either so immediately or 
necessarily. From the fact that an Egyptian staircase consists of nine stages, 
and a hundred other circumstances of similar pregnancy, it 1s only the adept, 
the connoisseur, and the professor who will derive a symbolical 
significance, and doubtless will scent out and discover much that is both 
mystical and symbolical into the bargain, which is so much ingenuity of 
research thrown away for the reason that what is discovered is not there. 
This may have happened often enough to my honoured friend Creutzer, no 
less than our latter-day Platonists and the commentators of Dante. 

(a) In range and variety of form it is impossible to exhaust the resources 
of metaphor; its definition, however, is simple. It is a wholly abbreviated 
comparison, in which we find, as a fact, image and significance are not as 
yet set in opposition to one another, but only the image is introduced by it; 
at the same time, however, the meaning which is thus attached to the image 
is not its real meaning; this is as it were effaced, and by virtue of the content 
in which it is set we are enabled to recognize the significance which is 
really intended in the image itself, albeit that meaning is not expressly 
asserted. 

For the reason, however, that the meaning that is thus rendered 
intelligible under the image only comes to light by virtue of the context, the 
significance which is expressed in metaphor cannot claim the importance of 
an independent artistic presentation; their mode of appearance is purely 
incidental, so that metaphors, in a still more emphatic degree, can only be 
employed as the external embellishment of an essentially independent work 
of art. 


(£2) The metaphor is mainly used in the expressions of speech, which we 
may usefully consider in this relation under the following aspects. 

(aa) In the first place every language includes within its own compass a 
host of metaphors. They arise from the fact that a word, which in the first 
instance merely designates something entirely sensuous, is carried over into 


22, and generally a number of 


a spiritual sphere. “Grasp”, “comprehend 
words connected with the processes of thought, have in regard to their 
original meaning a content that is wholly sensuous, which is consequently 
abandoned and exchanged for the meaning applicable to mind; the first 
meaning is sensuous, the second spiritual. 

(62) By degrees, however, the metaphorical aspect disappears in the 
general use of such a word, which as the current coin of language is 
converted from an expression which 1s not strictly accurate to one that 1s so, 
the effect of this process being that image and import, owing to the habitual 
frequency with which the latter is only conceived in the former, cease to 
differ from one another, and the image merely immediately presents the 
abstract significance itself instead of a concrete mode of vision™. 

When we take, for example, the word “grasp” in the sense applicable to 
mental life it entirely escapes us that there is any sensuous relation implied 
between the hand and external objects”. In living languages this distinction 
between genuine metaphor and words which already through usage have 
fallen to the level of a mere means of expression is readily established; the 
reverse is the case with dead languages, for the reason that here mere 
etymology is unable finally to bring our minds to a decision, inasmuch and 
in so far as the question does not depend on the original source of that word, 
and its general development in speech, but first and foremost on the fact 
whether a word which has all the appearance of being used in a picturesque 
and metaphorical sense had or had not already lost by habitual usage under 


a meaning applying exclusively to spirit, and in the speech when alive, its 
first sensuous significance and been absorbed wholly in that higher sense. 

(yy) When this takes place the invention of new metaphors, which are the 
exclusive product of the poetical imagination becomes for the first time a 
vital necessity. That in which this invention is mainly concerned consists 
first in transferring the phenomena, activities, and conditions of a higher 
level of fact in a way that illustrates the content of less important material, 
and in bringing to light significances of such inferior matter in the form and 
image which stands above them. The organic, for example, is by itself 
essentially of higher importance than the inorganic, and to carry forward 
that which has no life within, the range of vital phenomenal enhances its 
expression. We may illustrate this with the saying of Ferdusi: “The 
keenness of my sword devours the brain of the lion, and drinks the dark 
blood of the courageous.” In a yet more enhanced degree we find the same 
result when that which is of Nature and sensuous is imaged, and thereby 
raised and ennobled in the form of spiritual phenomena. So we have such 
common turns of speech as “smiling fields,” and “angry flood,” or in the 
language of Calderon: “The waves sigh beneath the burden of ships.” In 
these examples that which exclusively applies to humanity is diverted to the 
expression of Nature. The Latin poets use such metaphorical language often 
enough, as we may find in our Virgil, take the example: Quum graviter 
tunsis gemit area frugibus (Georg., III, 132). 

Conversely and in the second place that which pertains to mind is 
brought in the same way more close to our powers of vision through the 
image of natural objects. Such fanciful presentations, however, can very 
readily degenerate into mere trifling and far-fetched conceits, when that 
which 1s essentially without life receives notwithstanding every appearance 
of individuality, and really spiritual activities are assigned to it with perfect 
seriousness. The Italians more especially have given themselves over to 


illusive trickery of this kind, and even Shakespeare is not wholly free from 
them, as in that passage from “Richard II’ (Act V, sc. I), where he makes 
the King say to the Queen on parting: 


For why, the senseless brands will sympathize 
The heavy accent of thy moving tongue 

And in compassion weep the fire out; 

And some will mourn in ashes, some coal-black 


For the deposing of a rightful king. 


(y) Finally, if we look at the aim and interest of that which is 
metaphorical, the first thing which strikes us is that a word in the strict 
sense is an independently intelligible expression, the metaphor otherwise. 
The question consequently presents itself, what is the reason of this twofold 
means of expression, or, to put it another way, why is it that we have the 
metaphorical which essentially implies this division? The common 
explanation is that metaphors are used to give vivacity to poetical 
composition, and this animating effect is the ground in virtue of which 
Heyne, in particular, insists on their value. The vivacity consists in the 
support they offer to imaginative vision in the direction of clear definition, 
divesting the word, which is always something generalized, of its purely 
indefinite character, and bringing it home to sense by means of an image. 
No doubt a greater degree of vivacity is to be found in metaphors than in 
the strict expressions of ordinary speech; genuine vitality, however, is not to 
be sought for in metaphors, whether in isolation or combination, whose 
figurative plasticity, it is true, may frequently include a relation, which by 
good chance attaches at the same time to the expression an increased 
perspicuity and a higher definition, but quite as often, if every detail of the 
process of thought is thus figuratively emphasized in isolation, makes the 
whole unwieldy, overloading it thus with its emphasis on singular aspects. 


The genius of metaphorical diction is consequently, as we shall have to 
elucidate more closely in our consideration of simile, to be regarded as 
responding to a need and potency of mind and the emotional life, which will 
not rest satisfied with that which is entirely simple, ordinary, and homely, 
but make an effort beyond this and over into something more recondite 
under the attraction which distinction offers and the impulse to co-ordinate 
contrasted effects. This binding together has itself again various causes, 
which may be notified as follows. 

(aa) First, we have it for the sake of reinforcing an effect. The emotional 
life, under the pressure and movement of its passions, gives visible 
utterance to these forces by means of the piling up of sensuous image. More 
than this, it strives to express its own whirl and tumble, or persistence in the 
ideas which crowd upon it by means of a similar letting itself go into 
phenomena cognate with such a condition, and its own free movement 
among images of the greatest variety. In Calderon’s supplication to the 
Cross Julia utters the following words when she looks upon the dead body 
of her only just deceased brother, and her lover, Eusebio, the man who has 
killed Lisardo, stands before her: 


O that I might close for ever 

Eyes before this blood here guiltless, 

Blood which cries for vengeance with its 
Flooding stream of purple flowers! 

Would that I could deem thee pardoned 

In the rush of tears that blind thee: 

Wounds and eyes are mouths which swallow 
Lies which seek admittance never, etc. 


With a still more vehement burst of passion Eusebio starts back from the 
sight of her, when Julia finally is for surrendering herself to him, as he 


exclaims: 


Flaming sparks thine eyeballs scatter; 
Every sigh is breath that scorches; 
Every word is a volcano, 

Every hair a scribbled lightning, 
Every word is Death, and every 

Soft caress is Hell’s own anguish; 
Such the horror stirs within me 

As I see — O awful symbol, 
Crucifix thy bosom carries. 


The human soul on the swell of its emotion keeps adding image on 
image to that immediately confronting it, and with all this impetuous 
seeking to and fro for new means of expression barely lays to rest its own 
tumult. 

(66) A second rationale of the metaphorical consists in this that the 
human soul, after adding to its own depth by this the motion of its own life 
into the varied survey of objects cognate with it, is stirred at the same time 
to cast itself free of the externality of such objects, to the extent that it seeks 
to rediscover itself in what is external; it transmutes that external in its own 
free activity, and by clothing both itself and its passions in the forms of 
beauty, proclaims furthermore its power to present in visible semblance its 
own exaltation above the bare fact. 

(yy) A third ground of figurative expression, and one of at least equal 
force, may be found in the purely ribald exuberance of the phantasy, which 
is unable to set before us an object in its own outlines for what they are 
worth, or a significance in its unadorned simplicity, but on all occasions 
hankers after some concrete embodiment cognate with it, or is overmastered 
by the ingenuity of a personal caprice, which, in order to escape the 


commonplace, abandons itself to the charms of the piquant novelty, a 
caprice that is never satisfied until it has discovered for us points of affinity 
in material the most remote apparently from that before us, and has thereby 
related the same to the most distant objects. 

And we may here observe that it is not so much the prosaic and poetic 
style generally as the style of the classic world in contrast with that of later 
periods which presents such a marked difference in the pre-eminent 
importance they attach to genuine or metaphorical expression respectively. 
It is not merely the Greek philosophers, such as Plato and Aristotle, or the 
great historians and orators, such as Thucydides and Demosthenes, but also 
the great poets, Homer and Sophocles, who, albeit we find examples of the 
simile in all them, remain on the whole, and without exception, constant in 
the use of their direct form of expression®. Their plastic severity and 
sterling substance will not permit them such a multifarious product, as is 
bound up with the use of metaphor, nor will it suffer them, even for the sake 
of gathering the so-called flowers of expression, to waver fitfully in devious 
ways from their ideal mintage of the completely simple and co-ordinate 
result as of one metal cast in one mould. The metaphor, in fact, is always an 
interruption to the logical course of conception and invariably to that extent 
a distraction, because it starts images and brings them together, which are 
not immediately connected with the subject and its significance, and for this 
reason tend to a like extent to divert the attention from the same to matter 
cognate with themselves, but strange to both. The prose of ancient writers in 
the extraordinary clarity and flexibility of its utterance and their poetry in 
the repose of its completely unfolded content”, are equally removed from 
the frequent use of metaphor by modern writers. 

On the other hand it is particularly in the East, and above all the later 
literature of Mohammedan poetry, which makes use of the indirect or 
figurative modes of expression, and, indeed, finds them essential. The same 


thing may be said, if less emphatically, of modern European literature. The 
diction of Shakespeare, for instance, is full of metaphor. The Spaniards, too, 
are very fond of this flowery region, and, indeed, have wandered off into it 
to the point of the most tasteless exaggeration and superfluity. Jean Paul 
falls under the same charge. Goethe by virtue of the equal strength and 
clarity of his vision to a less extent. Schiller, however, is even in his prose 
exceedingly rich both in image and metaphor; in his case this is rather due 
to his effort to bring really profound ideas within the range of the 
imaginative vision without being forced to expound all they imply for the 
mind in the technical language of philosophy. We behold and find there the 
essential unity of the speculative reason reflected on the mirror of Life as it 
stands before us. 

(b) The Image 

We may place the image midway between the metaphor and the simile. It 
has, in fact, so close an affinity with the metaphor that we may regard it as 
merely a metaphor fully amplified, an aspect which at the same time marks 
its very close resemblance to the simile; there is, however, this distinction, 
that in the case of the image as such the significance is not set forth in its 
independent opposition to the concrete external object expressly compared 
with it. That which we term the image arises when two phenomena or 
conditions, which by themselves stand substantially apart, are placed in 
concurrence so that one condition supplies the significance which is made 
intelligible by means of the other. The first, that 1s to say, the fundamental 
modus of the definition constitutes here the relation of independent 
consistency, and is the line of division of the spheres in their separation, 
from which both the significance and its image are deduced; and that which 
is common to them, the qualities and relations and so forth, are not, as in the 
symbol, the indefinite universal and substantive itself, but the self-defined 
concrete existence on the one side no less than on the other. 


(a) Under a relation such as this the image may possess as its 
significance a whole series of conditions, activities, contrasts, and modes of 
existence, and manifest the same through a series of a similar nature from 
an independent if cognate source, without emphasizing in so many words 
the significance as such within the limits of the image. The poem of Goethe, 
entitled “The Song of Mahomet,” is of this kind. It is merely the title here 
which shows us that in the image of a rocky water-spring which, in the 
freshness of youth, leaps over the cliff’s edge into the abyss, and which then 
spreads away with the rush of tributary springs down the plain, ever and 
anon taking up fraternal rivers, which gives further a name to localities, and 
sees whole towns subject to its glory, until it finally bears in the tumultuous 
folds of its rapturous heart all these splendours, the brothers, its possessions, 
its children, to the great source that awaits them — it is, we repeat, merely 
the title which explains to us that in this comprehensive and radiant image 
of a mighty river we have the first bold appearance of Mahomet, then the 
rapid spread of his teaching, and, finally, the deliberately planned attempt to 
bring all nations to the one faith set forth with such singular directness. We 
may view in a similar way many of the Xenien of Goethe and Schiller, 
those sentences edged in part with scorn, but as often the mere vehicle of 
good spirits, which were flung at the public and its weak authors in 
particular. Take the pair of distiches which follow, as an example: 


Stille kneteten wir Salpeter, Kohlen und Sewefel, 
Bohrten Rohren, gefall’ nun auch das Feuer work euch! 


Einige steigen als leuchtende kugeln und andere ziinden, 


Manche auch werfen wir nur spielend das Aug’ zu erfreun*™. 


Ay, we have in truth seen not a few rockets of this order changed to dull 
ash, to the exceeding entertainment of the better half of public opinion, only 


too delighted when the rabble of commonplace and miserable quality, 
which had for a long time spreadeagled it far and wide and laid down the 
law, received a genuine smack in the mouth and a bucket of cold water over 
its precious body into the bargain. 

(f) In these last examples there is, however, already a second aspect 
brought to view, which in our consideration of the image should be 
emphasized. In other words the content is in these cases an individual which 
acts, brings before us objects, experiences specific states, etc., and then is 
reflected in the image not as such a subject, but merely with a reference to 
his particular actions, workings, and experiences. The individual himself as 
subject is, on the contrary, introduced without an image, and it is only his 
actions and relations strictly viewed which contain the form of indirect 
expression. Here, too, as in the case of the image generally, it 1s not the 
entire significance which is separated from its mode of embodiment, but the 
subject is alone set forth independently, while the definite content of that 
subject receives at the same time the form of an image; and the result 1s that 
the subject is imagined in such a way as though it was itself the means 
which supplied the imaged form of their existence to the objects and actions 
in question. The metaphorical relation is, in fact, ascribed to the individual 
subject expressly named. This confusion, or at least interfusion of the direct 
and indirect modes of expression has frequently been the subject of adverse 
criticism, but we do not find very solid ground to support it!” 

(y) Orientals are to an extraordinary degree distinguished by the bold use 
they make of this type of imagery. They will unite together and intertwine 
in one image entirely independent forms of existence. Take for example this 
sentence of Hafiz: “The life-course of the world is a bloodstained dagger, 
and the drops which fall therefrom are crowns.” Or that other: “The sword 
of the sun drips in the red of morning with the blood of Night, over which it 
has won the victory.” Or again this: “No one has yet drawn aside the veil 


from the cheeks of thought as Hafis since the day when the tips of the locks 
of the Word’s bride were curled.” The meaning of this image may be 
apparently thus expanded. Thought is the bride of the word; so Klopstock 
calls the word the twin-brother of Thought, and since this bride has been 
adorned by man with delicately turned words, no one is likely to be more 
competent than Hafis to suffer the thought thus adorned to appear in the 
clarity of its unveiled beauty. 

(c) The Simile 

From this last type of imagery we may proceed without a break to the 
consideration of simile. For in the image we already find the initial 
appearance of the independent and imageless expression of this 
significance, the subject of the image being here designated. The two types 
are, however, distinguished by this that in the simile everything which 
exclusively manifests the image in a figurative form is furthermore able to 
receive an independently subsistent mode of expression as significance, 
which thereby appears alongside of its image and is placed in comparison 
with the same. The metaphor and image declare the significances without 
making that declaration explicit, so that it is only the context, in which 
either metaphor or image occur, which shows without disguise what their 
meaning veritably is intended to be. In the simile, on the contrary, both 
aspects, image and significance, albeit no doubt we find at one time it is the 
image, and at another the significance which is most clearly and fully 
emphasized, are kept completely apart and set forth each in its isolation, and 
only then, and in such severation are related to one another in virtue of the 
similarity of their content. 

Viewed in this relation it is possible to characterize the simile as to some 
extent merely a vain repetition, in so far, that is, as one and the same 
content is reproduced in a twofold, or it may be threefold or fourfold form. 


In part, too, we may even see in it a frequently wearisome superfluity, for 


the reason that the significance is already there as an independent factor, 
and requires no further mode of figuration to render it intelligible. The 
question consequently presses upon us here with even more insistence than 
in the case of the image and metaphor, what essential interest and object 
there may be in the employment of isolated examples or a whole number of 
similes. For their use is not to be justified on the commonly received ground 
of mere vivacity, and the contention that they increase the lucidity of 
expression will assist us just as little. On the contrary similes make a poem 
only too frequently insipid and overweighted, and an image or metaphor by 
itself can possess a clarity fully as pronounced without there being any 
previous necessity to attach the significance to either as something still 
outside. 

We must consequently conceive the object of the simile to consist in this, 
that the subjective™ imagination of the poet, however much it has brought 
home to the artist’s consciousness the content, which it seeks to express, 
with distinctive emphasis according to its more abstract generality and 
expresses it in this universal aspect, yet it finds itself equally under a 
constraint to seek out a concrete form for it, and to envisualize for itself in 
the phenomena of sense that which already is clearly before the mind as its 
significance. Looked at in this way we shall find that the simile is, no less 
than the image and the metaphor, indicative of the bravery which invariably 
distinguishes imaginative power when it faces its object, it matters not 
what, it may be a single object of sense-perception, a definite condition, or a 
general significance — the enterprise, that is, to bind together with its own 
activity that which lies remote from it in its external environment, and by so 
doing to carry away by force objects of the greatest variety, and unite them 
to the interest which its unified content possesses, and generally to annex to 
the matter in hand a whole world of diversified phenomena. And this power 
of the imagination continually to find out the new plastic shape, and cement 


together heterogeneous material by means of the relations and associations 
of sense is, in general terms, also the rational basis of the simile. 

(a) In the first place, then, this impulse to compare can find satisfaction 
simply by virtue of the demand which it satisfies, without bringing to light, 
that is to say, anything else in the brilliancy of its images than the bravery of 
the imagination itself. And this is but the same thing as that revelry'@ of 
imaginative power, which, more particularly in the East, with all the easy- 
going tranquillity of the South regales itself in the wealth and splendour of 
its images nor seeks any other object, while it seduces the hearer to give 
himself up to the same spirit. At the same time we are frequently astounded 
by the amazing force, with which the poet surrenders himself to ideas of the 
most startling contrasts, and displays a cunning of combination which far 
exceeds all the effort of mere wittiness as an indication of genius. Calderon, 
too, supplies us with many comparisons of this type, more particularly in 
his pictures of important and splendid pageants and festive processions, in 
his descriptions of chargers and cavaliers, or in his reference to ships, which 
on one occasion he calls “birds without pinions, and fish without fins.” 

(2) A second and more intimate aspect of these comparisons is that in 
virtue of which we find them to be a tarrying by one and the same object, 
which becomes thereby the substantial centre of a series of other ideas 
remote from it, by pointing to or illuminating which the interest of the 
content compared receives a tangible increase. 

This protraction of the interest round one centre may be explained in 


several ways. 


(aa) As the first we may draw attention to the absorption of the soul in 
the content, which is the source of its animation, and which attaches itself 
so intimately to it, that it is unable to detach itself from the permanent 
interest thus excited. We may at the same time observe that a fundamental 


difference once more asserts itself in this respect between the poetry of the 
East and the West resembling that we have already adverted to our 
discussion of Pantheism. In other words the Oriental is in his absorption 
less dominated by the personal relation, and consequently without the 
languish and yearning of self-interest: his longing, such as it is, remains a 
more impersonal delight in the object under comparison, and consequently 
more of a contemplation. He looks about him with a free mind, sees in 
everything which surrounds him, everything which stirs either his mental 
faculties or his heart, an existing image of that which actively concerns his 
sense-life and his spiritual forces, and with which he abounds. This type of 
the imagination which is free from all mere self-obsession, delivered, I 
mean, from all morbid introspection discovers its satisfaction in the 
figurative conception of the object itself, and most of all when that object, 
by virtue of the comparison instituted, is extolled, exalted, and declared in 
line with that which is most glorious and beautiful. The West is in its 
general contrast more remote from this impersonal spirit, and in its grief 
and pain more inclined to languish and yearn itself away. 

This dallying, as we may call it, is then pre-eminently an interest of the 
emotional life, more particularly of love, which delights to take refuge in 
the objects of its suffering and its raptures; and as often as it finds itself 
unable to break loose from such feelings finds naught that is wearisome in 
the task of repainting the object ever anew. The lover is above all things the 
prodigal in wishes, hopes, and ever changing conceits. Among such 
conceits we have to reckon the simile, to which love and the emotions 
generally have recourse, all the more readily for the reason that they take up 
and absorb the entire soul, and are themselves the independently motive 
source of comparison. Whatever is their immediate content, is, that is to say, 
a beautiful object arrested in its singularity, whether it be the mouth, the 
eye, or the hair of the beloved. In such a state the human soul is active, 


restless, and the states of joy and pain are neither without life nor in repose, 
but full of activity and motion, are up and down, which at least is 
continuous in this that it is for ever bringing all material of whatever kind 
into relation with the one emotional centre of the world of the heart. In 
other words the interest of comparison has its root in the feeling itself, 
which is insistently conscious of the fact, for example, that there are other 
objects in Nature which are beautiful, or have given rise to pain and so on. 
Consequently love draws these objects with the aid of the simile into the 
sphere of its own content, and makes the same wider and more universal 
thereby. If the object of the simile is, however, entirely isolated in its 
material form, and brought into juxtaposition with objects of a similar 
nature, we shall find, and particularly so where similes of this sort are piled 
one on the top of another, that such a composition is due to emotion of a 
still rather superficial order, and to reflection equally wanting in depth; the 
result will be that the variety which merely plays round an external material 
will readily appear to us insipid and of no vital interest, because we have 
here no spiritual relation interpenetrating it. We may illustrate such an effect 
from the fourth chapter of the Song of Solomon where we find the words: 
“Behold thou art fair, my love; behold, thou art fair; thou hast doves’ eyes 
within thy locks; thy hair is as a flock of goats, that appear from mount 
Gilead. Thy teeth are like a flock of sheep that are even shorn, which came 
up from the washing, whereof everyone bear twins, and none is barren 
among them. Thy lips are like a thread of scarlet, and thy speech is comely: 
thy temples are like a piece of pomegranate within thy locks. Thy neck is 
like a tower of David builded for an armoury, whereon there hang a 
thousand bucklers, all shields of mighty men. Thy two breasts are like two 
young roes that are twins, which feed among the lilies“. Until the day 
break and the shadows flee away.” This naiveteé is to be met with in many of 
the comparisons of Ossian. Take for example the words: “Thou art as snow 


on the heather; thine hair is as mist on the kromla, when he curls himself up 
on the rock, and glistens toward the gleam in the West; thine arms are as 
two arrows in the halls of the mighty Fingal.” 

Of the same kind, only here in wholly a rhetorical way, are the following 
words Ovid places in the mouth of Polyphemus (Met. XIII, vv. 789-807): 
“Thou art more white, O Galatea, than the leaf of the snow-white 
meadowland; more blooming than the fields, more slender than the elm; 
more brilliant than glass, more arch than the tender little roebuck; smoother 
than the shell ever-polished by the sea; more dear than Winter’s sun, or the 
shade in Summer; nobler than the fruit-tree, more comely than the lofty 
plane.” And so on through all the nineteen hexameters, a description not 
wanting in rhetorical beauty, but as the presentation of an emotion, which 
rouses little interest, itself equally lacking in interest. 

We may find many examples of this style of comparison in Calderon, 
although a halt, by the way, of this kind is more suitable to lyrical emotion 
simply, and fetters the march of drama far too insistently, if it is not actually 
motived by the subject-matter. Don Juan, for instance, during the progress 
of the action, describes at length in this way the beauty of a veiled lady 
whom he had followed. This is what he says to a third person: 


Natheless in despite and often 

Through the gross and barriered darkness 
Of that intranslucent veil, 

Flashed a hand of sheen most splendid, 
Mistress pure of rose and lily, 

Princess, to whose matchless glory 

E’en the snow’s gleam paid obeisance, 
Slave all murk of Aethiop moulding. 


The matter is wholly different, however, when any one capable of 
profound emotion, expresses his life through images and similes, in which 
the most secret folds of spiritual feeling are unveiled, the soul here either 
identifying itself with some scene of external Nature, or making such a 
scene the counterfeit of a spiritual content. We may cite Ossian once again 
in illustration of this better use of image and comparison, although the 
range of objects which serve him in such similitude is jejyune, mainly 
restricted to clouds, mists, storms, trees, streams, thistles, grasses, and other 


facts equally obvious. Here is one of them: “The Present” 


brings joy to us, 
O Fingal; it is as the sun on Kromla, when the hunter has mourned its 
absence a whole year long and now it breaks forth from the clouds.” In 
another passage of the same writer we find these words: “Did not Ossian 
hearken but now to a voice? Is it then the voice of the days that are no 
longer? Ofttimes, oft as the evening suns, comes the memory of times that 
are gone into my soul.” And for another instance take this bit of narration: 
“Pleasant are the words of song, saith Kuchullin, and dear to the heart are 
the tales of times far away. They are as the quiet dew of the morning on the 
hill of the roe-deer, when the sun trembles faintly on his flank, and the pool 
lies motionless and blue in the dale.” In the case of Ossian this halting by 
the same emotions, and their similitudes expresses the attitude of an old age 
which out of weariness and exhaustion turns to sorrowful and painful 
memories. And generally a recourse to comparisons is evidence of an 
inclination to melancholy and effeminate emotion. The desire and interest 
of such a soul lies far away and foregone; and for this reason we find as a 
rule that, instead of bracing itself up manfully, it yields to its longing to lose 
itself 1n something else. Many of the figurative expressions of Ossian 
consequently are quite as much a response to this wholly personal mood as 
they are a reflection of ideas mostly of a mournful colour, and of the 
restricted circle beyond which he is unable to pass. 


But, conversely, it is quite possible that passion, in so far as it is able to 
concentrate its forces on one content, despite its own unrest, with the object 
of finding a counterfeit of the soul in the natural world around it, may 
fluctuate to and fro in a variety of images and similitudes, which are all 
purely conceits of the fancy over one and the same object. A fine example 
of this we have in that monologue of Juliet from “Romeo and Juliet,” in 
which she apostrophizes the night as follows: 


Come, night; come Romeo; come, thou day in night; 
For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night 

Whiter than new snow on a raven’s back: 

Come, gentle night, come, loving, black-brow’d night, 
Give me my Romeo; and when he shall die, 

Take him and cut him out in little stars, 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine 

That all the world will be in love with night 

And pay no worship to the garish sun. 


(BB) The similes of epic poetry as they come before us over and over 
again in Homer stand out in a marked contrast to the above type of almost 
purely lyrical simile in which sentiment is absorbed in the heart of its 
content. In the former case the aim of the poet, when he may by any chance 
wish to dally with the comparative mode around some specific object, is, on 
the one hand, interested in raising us over the active curiosity, expectancy, 
hope, and fear, by which we are moved relatively to the several situations 
and exploits of his heroes during the actual progress of events over, that is 
to say, the general concurrencies of cause, action, and consequence, and in 
fixing our attention upon the images which he places before us in their 
plastic repose, purely for our contemplation, serene as the works of 
sculpture. This repose, this absolution from the merely practical interest that 


we may enter into that which he places visibly before our eyes comes upon 
us with all the more force in so far as everything with which he compares 
the object is taken from a field entirely remote from it. Moreover, this 
halting round the simile possesses the further significance that by virtue of 
this kind of twofold painting of the same object its importance is 
emphasized, and is thus not permitted to be whirled away in the mere 
shifting stream of the song and the events it celebrates. Take, for example, 
what Homer says of Achilles, when that hero, fired with anger, confronts 
Aeneas (“Iliad,” XX, vv. 164-175): 


As when the harmful king of beasts (sore threatened to be slain 

By all the country up in arms) at first makes coy disdain 

Prepare resistance, but at last when anyone hath led 

Bold charge upon him with his dart, he then turns yawning head, 
Fell anger lathers in his jaws, his great heart swells, his stern 
Lasheth his strength up, sides and thighs waddle with stripes to learn 
Their own power, his eyes glow, he roars, he leaps to kill, 

Secure of killing: so his power then rous’d up to his will 

Matchless Achilles, coming on to meet Anchises’ son“. 


Much in the same spirit he speaks of Pallas, when she averted the arrow 
which Pandaros had let fly against Menelaus (“Iliad,” IV, vv. 130-131): 

“She did not forget him, and warded off the arrow e’en as a mother flicks 
away some fly from her son, as he lies in sweet slumber.” 

And again further on when the arrow, notwithstanding, wounds 
Menelaus (vv. 141-146): 


Yet forth the blood flow’d, which did much his royal person grace, 
And show’d upon his ivory skin, as doth a purple dye 


Laid, by a dame of Caira, or lovely Maeony, 

On ivory, wrought in ornaments to deck the cheeks of horse; 

Which in her marriage room must lie; whose beauties have such force, 
That they are wish’d of many knights, but are such precious things, 
That they are kept for horse that draw the chariots of kings; 

Which horse, so deck’d, the charioteer esteems a grace to him; 

Like these, in grace, the blood upon thy solid thighs did swim, 

O Menelaus, etc!. 


(y) A third motive cause of similes, quite distinct from that of purely 
imaginative riot as also the self-absorbed sentiment or, under its other 
aspect, the dallying round important objects with the figurative power of the 
fancy, we have now to emphasize with particular reference to dramatic 
poetry. The content of the drama is made up of the conflict of passions, 
activities, pathos, actions, and the accomplishment of the thing willed by 
the soul, a content which does not, as in the case of the epic, take the form 
of a narrative of past events, but the dramatic poet places the individuals 
themselves before our eyes and makes them unfold their emotions 
personally in an objective form, and their actions as taking place in the 
present: his mediate position between ourselves and the objects represented 
therefore ceases. Looked at from this point of view it would appear as 
though in order to make this presence in Nature clear to us a primary 
requirement of drama would be that the expression of passions and the 
vehemence of their grief, consternation, and delight should be painted as 
naturally as it was possible to paint it, and consequently the simile would be 
here out of place. To let individuals, on the very plane of their action, in the 
full storm of emotion, and in the continuous strain of the busy world, speak 
much in the language of metaphor or image is obviously, from the 
commonsense point of view, an unnatural proceeding and injurious to the 


directness aimed at. We are by the simile diverted from the immediate 


situation, and the characters, whose actions and emotions are involved in it, 
to something external and strange to it, which in short does not strictly 
belong to it, as part of its own present; consequently the general course of 
the dialogue must unavoidably appear to lag under the interruption thus 
imposed. And for this reason it came about also in Germany when at last 
our young bloods were all for freeing themselves from the fetters of French 
rhetorical taste, that the Spaniards, Italians, and French were regarded as 
artists who did nothing more than place their own personal flights of fancy 
or witticism, their own conventional attitude to society and elegance of 
speech in the mouth of their dramatic characters in situations, too, when the 
very tempest of emotion cried out for Nature’s most direct expression to the 
exclusion of all other. We find as a result of such an insistence on the 
principle of realism that in many dramas, which hail from this time, the 
outcry of emotion, with all the exclamatory signs and hyphens which may 
render its nudity more visible, takes the place of a noble and dignified 
diction, rich in image and simile. In much the same sense even English 
critics have often charged Shakespeare with a superabundant and too varied 
recourse to the simile, some of which he not unfrequently will attach to 
characters in the full strain of personal bereavement, where the stress of 
emotion least of all admits of the tranquillity necessary to reflection, the 
attitude of mind which is indispensable to this type of comparison. We may 
no doubt admit that now and again we meet with in Shakespeare an 
exaggerated tendency to pile up image upon image, and that his diction is 
thereby overweighted. At the same time we shall see, if we examine the 
matter in all its bearings, that even in drama the simile is entitled to a 
position essential to this form of poetry and vital to its action. 

In other words if the emotion makes a pause in similes for the reason that 
it is absorbed in its object and is unable to free itself therefrom, there is also 
on the plane of active life a distinct purpose subserved by it, namely, to 


indicate that the individual is not thus so exclusively preoccupied with the 
particular situation or state of the emotions then uppermost, but possesses a 
fine and noble nature superior to such conditions and able to assert its 
independence. In passion soul-life is restricted and fettered to its own 
seclusion, narrowed down to the point of concentrated heat, either thereby a 
mute, an ejaculation of monosyllables, or the rage that vents itself at 
random. Greatness of soul and intellectual power alike refuse to submit to 
such limitations: they are wings which carry the soul in a fine tranquillity 
over and above the storm of pathos that moves it. It is this deliverance of 
the soul, which the simile primarily expresses by the very mode under 
which it is asserted. In other words it is only a really profound composure 
and strength which is able to make itself the object of its pain and suffering, 
to compare itself with something else, and by doing so to view itself 
impartially“ in a strange material; or it may be in a mood of the most 
terrible scorn to set forth in the external thing the confronting image of its 
own annihilation, and still persist in the repose of its own obdurate forces. 
In epical poetry, as we before observed, it was the poet’s undoubted 
function to transmit to his audience, by means of those halts by the way 
which his picturesque similitudes offered, that sense of tranquillity which is 
essential to fine art. In dramatic art, on the contrary, the dramatis personae 
appear as themselves the poets and artists. Here it is the characters who 
objectify their own soul-life in that which they are powerful enough to 
imagine and inform, thereby further manifesting to us the nobility of their 
receptive faculties and the inherent force of their emotional resources‘. For 
this absorption into something else that is external is now” the deliverance 
of the world within from a purely practical interest, or at least is that which 
lifts the immediacy of emotion to the level of forms the soul may 
contemplate in freedom; and for this reason every comparison instituted 
simply for the comparison’s sake in the way we have already observed it 


under the first aspect of the simile discussed, is vindicated now in a much 
profounder sense than was then possible; it can now only appear as a 
victory over the exclusive obsession of passion and the release from its 
masterdom. In following up the course of this liberating process we will 
now emphasize several important distinctions to illustrate which we shall 
borrow exclusively from Shakespeare. 

(aa) Now in the first place we would observe that when we have a soul 
set before us about to meet with a grave misfortune, by which it will be 
shaken to its depths, and the pain of this inevitable cataclysm 1s at length 
actually entered upon, it would be nothing less than an indication of a 
nature essentially commonplace if it were there and then to break out into 
the cry of horror, pain, and desperation, and so make a clean breast of it. A 
strong and noble spirit on the contrary holds its lamentation as such in 
reserve, keeps a hand of iron upon its pain, and by this means preserves a 
free power to embody in far-distant material imaginatively presented the 
profound sense of its anguish, and to express its own tragic state under the 
image of that which is remote. Thus man rises superior to his suffering; he 
is not utterly with all that is in him bondman to it; rather he is as wholly 
distinct from it as he is one with it; and consequently he can still pause 
before that which is outside and beyond him, which he relates to his 
emotion as an independent force cognate with his own. This will explain to 
us those words of the old Northumberland in Shakespeare’s “Henry IV,” 
when he inquires of the messenger who comes to inform him of the death of 
Percy, what news he brings him of his son and his brother, and, on receiving 
no reply, gives utterance to the composure of the most poignant grief as 
follows: 


Thou tremblest; and the whiteness of thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 


Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 


So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone, 

Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night, 

And would have told him half his Troy was burnt; 
But Priam found the fire ere he his tongue, 

And I my Percy’s death ere thou report’st it. 


This attitude of the soul, which spins about itself as it were the garments 
of its pain, and yet retains the power throughout to image itself under new 
modes of comparison, receives a particularly striking illustration in the 
character of Richard II, where we find him repentant over the youthful 
frivolity of his days of prosperity. In fact there is no trait in this royal grief 
that is more touching or suggestive of a child’s simplicity than the fact that 
he always expresses himself under the objective form of most pertinent 
images, and in the play of this type of self-expression preserves his 
suffering all the more profoundly. When, for example, Henry demands of 
him the crown, he replies: 


Give me the crown. Here, cousin, seize the crown; 
Here cousin; 

On this side my hand, and on that side yours. 

Now is this golden crown like a deep well 

That owes two buckets, filling one another, 

The emptier ever dancing in the air, 

The other down, unseen and full of water. 

That bucket down and full of tears am I, 

Drinking my griefs while you mount up on high. 


(62) The other aspect to which we would now draw attention is this, 
namely, that a character which is already made one with its interests, its 


sorrow, and its destiny, endeavours by means of the simile to release itself 
from this immediate union, and makes this deliverance obvious to us by the 
very fact that it shows itself still able to deduce such similitudes. In “Henry 
VIII,’ for instance, the Queen Katherine, on being forsaken by her royal 
consort, expresses the depth of her desolation in the words: 


I am the most unhappy woman living! 

Alas, poor wenches, where are now your fortunes? 
Shipwreck’d upon a kingdom, where no pity, 

No friends, no hope; no kindred weep for me; 
Almost no grave allow’d me: like the lily, 

That once was mistress of the field and flourish’d, 
I'll hang my head and perish. 
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In a still more admirable manner in “Julius Caesar Brutus exclaims to 


Cassius, to whose want of spirit he has vainly striven to give the spur: 


O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire; 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cool again. 


That Brutus in such a situation can find room for a simile is already an 
excellent proof that he himself has thrust his scorn into the background, and 
has begun to assert himself as master of it. 

For the most part Shakespeare, by endowing his criminal characters with 
greatness of soul in crime no less than in misfortune, exalts them before he 
leaves them above their own evil passions: he will not let them rest in the 
purely abstract assertion of crimes they are for ever going to do, but never 
really commit, as is the French style, but actually infuses them with the 
imaginative power, by means of which they stand out before us as distinctly 


as any other personification that is new to us. Macbeth, for instance, when 
his last hour has struck**, exclaims in the well-known words: 


Out, out, brief candle! 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury 
Signifying nothing. 


The same thing may be said of those last words of Cardinal Wolsey in 
“Henry VIII,” uttered at the close of his career when struck down from 
the summit of his greatness: 


Farewell! a long farewell to all my greatness! 
This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hopes: to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost; 

And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls, as I do. 


(yy) In this impersonal relation of objective fact and its expression of the 
comparative mode, the repose and substantial self-command of character 
returns to itself; it is the means whereby the pain of a great downfall is 
softened. So Cleopatra exclaims“ to Charmian, after she has already put 
the mortal aspic to her breast: 


Peace, peace! 
Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, 


That sucks the nurse asleep? 
As sweet as balm, as soft as air, as gentle — 


The bite of the serpent relaxes her members so gently that Death is 
himself deceived and holds himself to be Sleep. And this image may well 
pass as itself a counterfeit of the mild and allaying influence of such 
similitudes. 


C. THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE SYMBOLIC TYPE OF ART 


Didactic, descriptive poetry and the ancient epigram. 

The conception we have in general terms formed of the symbolic type of 
art is such that within it significance and expression are unable to unite 
sufficiently to appear in complete and reciprocal fusion. In unconscious 
symbolism the incompatibility of these two aspects remained a fact 
throughout, if not actually declared as such; in the Sublime on the contrary 
this inadequacy was explicitly asserted: the absolute significance, God, no 
less than His external reality, the world, are expressly represented in this 
excluding relation to one another. On the other hand, however, in all these 
types that further aspect of symbolism, namely, the affinity which obtains 
between the significance and the external form, in which it is visibly 
manifested, still retained its importance. In the original type of symbolism 
this was exclusively the case, a type which did not as yet set forth the 
significance in contrast to its concrete existence. But in the Sublime, too, it 
remained an essential relation, a type which, in order to express the 
Supreme Being, if here under a wholly inadequate mode, required as its 
means the phenomena of Nature, and the events and exploits of God’s 
chosen people. And finally it reappears in the comparative type of art a 
personal relation and one that is consequently amenable to caprice. This 
element of caprice, however, albeit it is an entirely present fact and 


particularly so in the case of the metaphor, image, and simile, is 
notwithstanding still hidden away behind the affinity between the 
significance and the image utilized to express it, in so far as it selects the 
comparison simply out of a regard for their mutual resemblance, a 
fundamental aspect of which is not so much the external form as just this 
relation set up between them by the activity of the soul and consisting in 
subjective emotions, points of view and ideas and their cognate modes of 
configuration4®. When, however, it is not the notion of the material itself, 
but simply a capricious use of the judgment, which brings together the 
content and its artistic form, both can only be conceived as posited in an 
entirely external relation to one another; their association is now a 
juxtaposition without essential relation, simply a dressing up, that is to say, 
of the one side by the other. For this reason we have here to treat these last- 
mentioned and subordinate types of art by way of supplement. They arise 
from the absolute collapse of the essential phases in all true art-production; 
they bring before us, in short, by their independence of the principle of 
relativity the suicide of the symbolic type. 

If we view this stage generally as a whole we find on the one hand 
already as wholly independent the elaborate but formless significance, for 
the artistic shaping of which all that we can now supply is an external 
ornament selected at caprice to set it off. On the other side we have the 
external mode pure and simple. That is to say, instead of being mediated in 
its identity with that on which it is imposed by the fact that this is its own 
essentially cognate significance it can now only be accepted and described 
in the aspect of its self-subsistence over against this centrum of 
significance, and consequently only as mere externality. From the above 
contrasted aspects we may differentiate in abstract terms didactic from 
descriptive poetry, a distinction which so far at least as the didactic is 
concerned is only to be made good under the poetic type for the reason that 


this alone is able to bring before us the significance in its abstract 
universality. 

Inasmuch, however, as the notion of art does not consist in the 
dissociation, but the identification of significance and form we find even at 
this stage not only a complete separation, but also in line with that, a 
relation asserted between the sides thus opposed. This relation, however, 
now that the partition line of symbolism has already been crossed, is no 
longer of a symbolic nature, and is therefore an attempt to abolish the 
fundamental characteristics of that type, namely, the incompatibility, and at 
the same time the self-subsistence of form and content, a position that all 
the previous types were unable to transcend. Owing, however, to the 
separation of the two sides, which thus make for unity, being already 
presupposed by this type this attempt can only be looked upon as a mere 
aspiration“, to completely satisfy which in all that it involves is reserved 
for a more perfect type of art, namely, the classical. 

We will now briefly glance at these supplementary forms, in order to 
make our passage from them to the real type above mentioned more fully 
intelligible. 

1. THE DIDACTIC POEM 

When a significance, which as such co-ordinates a homogeneous 
complexus of relations, is apprehended exclusively as significance, yet does 
not receive the form strictly adequate to this content, but is merely invested 
with the external ornamentation of art, then we have before us the didactic 
poem. The didactic poem does not figure among the genuine types of art. 
For in it we find on the one hand a content already completely elaborated 
under a mode that is thereby necessarily prosaic, while on the other we have 
the artistic form, which is merely tacked to it in an external way, for this 
very reason that it had already been accepted by the mind in a form stamped 


with prose throughout, and is merely exhibited to our common sense or 


reflective faculties as instruction under this prosaic aspect, that is to say, 
with an exclusive reference to the significance embodied in its abstract and 
general terms. Consequently art, in this its external relation to a content so 
essentially foreign to its real informing process, can only recognize in the 
didactic poem its external aspects, such as metre, exalted language, episodic 
matter, images, similes, ebullitions of sentiment, points of acceleration and 
transition in the march of ideas, aspects in short which do not give us the 
heart of the content as such, but rather surround it as an incidental accretion, 
with the object of alleviating and making more enjoyable the serious and 
dry tone of the didactic material by means of their more inspiriting 
atmosphere. That which is intrinsically, in the fundamental conception of it, 
relegated to prose, cannot receive the poet’s mintage, though it may be the 
peg on which he may hang his mantle. Just as we find, for example, that 
the art of gardening is in great measure a purely external rearrangement of 
what is already presented us by Nature, but not necessarily of that which is 
itself a truly lovely locality; or as the art of building ameliorates by its 
ornament and external decoration a locality which has been expressly 
devoted to prosaic purposes and affairs. 

In this way Greek Philosophy made a start under the mode of the 
didactic poem. We may even adduce Hesiod as an example, albeit a prosaic 
treatment of this kind in its strict sense is only fully assured when the 
understanding is undisputed master of the subject with its train of 
reflections, consequences, and classifications, and instructs us from this 
standpoint alone in as pleasing and elegant a way as it can. Lucretius, too, 
in his relations to the philosophy of Epicurus, and Vergil, with the 
information he supplies on agriculture, are in part examples of the same 
type. Despite all their artistic adroitness they are unable to give their 
versification the genuine spontaneity of the artistic form. In Germany the 
didactic poem is new out of fashion; in France Delille, in addition to his 


previous efforts entitled “Les jardins, ou l’art d’embellir les paysages,” and 
his “Homme des champs,” has presented his compatriots with a further 
example of the didactic poem, in which he has treated physical science as 
compendiously through its forms of magnetism, electricity and the rest. 

2. DESCRIPTIVE POETRY 

The second type which we have to examine stands out in direct contrast 
to the previous one. The point of departure here is not from a significance 
already present before the mind in an independent form of its own, but from 
external objects simply such as natural localities, buildings, seasons of the 
year or periods of time, and the modes under which they are presented to 
sense. But as we found in the didactic poem the content persisted in 
formless generality so far as its essential character was concerned, so here, 
if in a converse manner, the external material is independently set forth in 
the singularity which pertains to it simply as phenomenon without being 
drawn within the circle of the significances apparent to mind; and it is this 
particularity which is depicted and described in its external aspect precisely 
as it appears to the matter-of-fact consciousness. Such a sensuous content 
has no relation to true art whatever, except under the one feature, namely, 
that of its external existence; and this can only claim art’s recognition in so 
far as it represents the natural basis of spiritual life and individuality, its 
actions and events, the facts, that is to say, which constitute an environing 
world; as merely external form separated by itself from all that pertains to 
such life it has no such claim. 

3. RELATION OF BOTH ASPECTS 

On grounds deducible from the above, neither the instructive nor the 
descriptive type is secured in the exclusive one-sidedness which would 
obliterate every vestige of art, and we find in the one case that the external 
reality is brought into appreciable relation with that which is seized by mind 


as significance, just as conversely in the other the abstract universal is 
related to its concrete mode of appearance. 

(a) We have already explained how this is so in the case of the didactic 
poem. Without depicting external conditions and particular phenomena, 
without the episodical narration of mythological and other illustrations we 
shall rarely find a genuine example of it. By means, however, of a parallel 
series of this character in which the universal for mind is thus laid alongside 
of the particular object of sense we have merely a quite collateral relation 
set up instead of a union carried out in every detail, a parallelogism, 
moreover, which does not affect the entire content and its all-embracing 
artistic form, but merely isolated aspects and traits. 

(5) Such a modicum of true relation is particularly conspicuous in the 
case of descriptive poetry, in so far as its delineations are accompanied with 
such emotions as the sight of natural landscape, the course of the days and 
seasons, a wooded hill, a lake, a babbling brook, a church, a picturesquely 
situated village and the poor man’s peaceful cottage are likely to arouse. We 
find consequently in descriptive poetry much as we do in the didactic poem 
episodes which, although merely accessory, animate us, in particular 
through the reflection of affecting emotions, such as a tender melancholy or 
little touches of occasional experience taken from the more homely levels 
of life. Such an association of spiritual feeling with the external facts of 
Nature can still only too easily in this type of poetry remain wholly external 
in its presentation. For the natural or local condition is here assumed to be 
something which quite independently confronts us. Man no doubt draws 
near to it; under its influence he entertains this or that feeling, but there is 
nothing which essentially unites moonlight, forests, valleys, landscape, and 
so on, with the emotions of the soul they excite. I am not here either the 
interpreter or the animating focus of Nature, but feel, as each happens to 
confront me, a wholly indefinite kind of harmonious reciprocity establish 


itself between the objects I face and the emotional life which they stimulate. 
Most of all are we Germans devoted to this type of picturesque description, 
and along with it to every variety of exquisite feeling and heart 
effervescence such natural scenery can possibly evoke. It is a public high- 
road over which all may march in line. Even some of the odes of Klopstock 
are tuned to its key. 

(c) But thirdly, 1f we inquire whether there is not a profounder relation 
between these opposed aspects of the internal feeling and external object, 


we shall find our nearest approach to an answer in the ancient epigram. 


(a) The very name of the epigram already expresses the original gist of 
it. It is an inscription. 

Unquestionably we find, also here on the one hand an object, and on the 
other we have a definite statement propounded as to this object; but in the 
most ancient epigrams, among which Hesiod has preserved a few examples, 
we do not have the picture of an object accompanied by any reaction of 
feeling, rather we find, the matter of fact put before us in two distinct ways. 
In the one the external existence, and with it the meaning thereof and 
explanation, is concentrated in its form as epigram on the keenest and most 
forcible of its characteristics. This original characterization of the epigram, 
however, even among the Greeks, later examples have already lost; and we 
find an increasing tendency both to secure and apply the passing conceits of 
fancy, whether ingenious, witty, or merely entertaining, to particular 
incidents, works of art, people and so on, ideas in short which do not so 
much set forth the object itself, as illustrate the condition of personal feeling 
in reference to the same. 

(2) The main point to observe here is this that, just in proportion as the 
object itself fails as such to become the predominant factor in this type of 
presentment to that extent it becomes less complete. In this connection we 


may also in passing mention a few more modern examples of an analogous 
nature. The novels of Tieck, for instance, not unfrequently have to deal with 
specific works of art or artists, or a definite gallery of pictures, composition 
of music and so forth, and they have then some nice little romance attached. 
These particular pictures, however, which the reader has never seen, these 
compositions, which he has never heard, the poet obviously can neither 
bring before our eyes nor ears. From this point of view the entire expression 
of his art, in so far as it depends on objects of this nature, must remain 
subject to this defect. In the same way in yet more important romances 
writers have sought to embody as the real content of their work entire arts, 
and their finest productions as Heinse, for instance, did with that of music 
in his Hildegard von Hohenthal. But in every case where we find that a 
work of art throughout is unable to reproduce with essential adequacy its 
fundamental subject-matter, we can only conclude that the primary cause of 
this defect arises from the inadequacy of the type of art selected. 

(y) To remove the defects above adverted to two things are clearly 
essential; the objective fact and the explanation of it which is offered to 
mind must not be suffered to fall into absolute severation as was the case in 
the type last considered, nor must the union when effected, an equally 
important point, assume a character identical with either the symbolical, 
sublime or purely comparative types. A yet more genuine form of 
presentment must be sought for under a condition in which we find that the 
fact in question supplies an elucidation of its ideal content by means of its 
external mode of appearance, and actually in this mode, a condition under 
which that which is of spirit unfolds itself completely in the form of its 
reality, and the corporeal and external presence is simply the adequate 
explication of the spiritual and ideal. In order, however, to follow up this 
problem to its complete fulfilment we must bid farewell to the symbolic 
types of art. For the essential character of symbolism consisted precisely in 


this that the union of the animating principle of the significance with its 
spatial embodiment always stopped short of such completeness. 


/° th other words everything created being posited as unsubstantial apart from the One necessitated 
the conclusion that all the Goodness, etc., there divulged was referable to that Supreme Source. 


= Bewussten, that is a symbolism conscious of its typical character. I have above used the expression 
“premeditated,” but “conscious” is perhaps sufficient. 


2 T understand auf solche Weise, “under such a mode as expressed either by Symbolism or the 
Sublime.” 


P itis prosaic because it has no absolute root in reality. 


ou Lit., “As consciousness lays hold of the same in the clear light of ordinary reason” (seiner 
verstdndigen Klarheit.) 


Sr, heoretische, that is personal, contemplative rather than practical. 
a Lit., “and his freedom secludes itself with a prophetic instinct (ahndend) in itself.” 


83 Wie die Faust auf das Auge passt. A proverbial expression unknown to me. We should rather say 
“a beam in our eyes.” 


BM As contrasted, that is, with the fable. 
85 An Indian dancing girl. 


be Hegel uses the term in the plural, Die Verwandlungen, possibly with reference to Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. 


= Standpunkt, i.e., the form viewed relatively to the general type. 
BB Beseelung. 


®° Plastic must be taken here in the very loose and pregnant sense of any art that deals with external 
material. 


°° Fin grammatisches Subject. Hegel presumably means that it is merely subject under the mode of 
literary expression without possessing the true determination of personality. 


21 4ushéhlen muss. We should rather say that the allegorist is forced to attenuate (lit. hollow out) the 
substance of subjectivity, etc. But I have left the more literal rendering. 


2 Tn the German fassen, begreifen. 


°3 Finer konkreten Anschauung. That is, a quality or feature that belongs to the phenomena of the 
concrete world of perception. 


*4 Of course this is not so in the English equivalent, where the primary sense is still material. 
= Lit., “Of expressions in the strict sense of the term.” 


26 Thr ruhiger vollstindig ausgestaltender Sinn. The meaning that declares itself completely through 
the form in classic repose. 


2! Aysfiihrliche, explicit in all its detail. 
98 ds 5 
= Das Fiir-sich-seyn. 


al give the literal translation. I presume a more intelligible one would be “but actual existence in its 
self-defined concreteness.” The passage is not easy to follow. 
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Silent we pounded up carbon, saltpeter, and sulphur, 
Set the train going. Good friend! How did our cracker find you? 


Some as illuminate balls soared prodigious while others exploded, 

Many we flashed in our fun simply the eye to delight. 

191 7 find this analysis of the image more than usually difficult to follow, I have therefore made my 
translation very literal. I must confess that this distinction between the image and the metaphor 
appears to me rather an example of hyper-subtlety on Hegel’s part, or as some might say, an effort to 
make what is virtually only a verbal distinction correspond to a more real difference of idea. 


102 That is the emphatically personal. 


103 Nie Schwelgerei. 


104 Tn the German the sentence is continuous. Our version clearly gives another reading to the 
Hebrew. 


— May be a misprint for “thy presence,” deine instead of die. 


Le Chapman’s translation. 


We Chapman’s translation, somewhat an extension of the Greek it must be admitted. 


108 7, heoretisch, i.e., in contemplative repose. 


10° Such I take to be the contrast implied in the words den Adel ihrer Gesinnung and die Macht ihrers 


Gemiiths. Gesinnung is the sense-perception. Gemiith includes the creative fertility. 


i -~ Hier, i.e., aS contrasted with the first stage of the discussion. 


ae “Henry IV, Part II,” act i, scene I. 
— “King Richard II,” act iv, sc. 1. 


oo “King Henry VIII,” act iii, sc. 1. 


ia 
KR 


— “Julius Caesar,” act iv, sc. 3. 


Hs “Macbeth,” act v, sc. 5. 


ae “Henry VII,” act iti, sc. 2. 


E 


“Antony and Cleopatra,” act V, sc. 2. 


U8 The meaning is that the selection is not made merely with reference to external resemblance, but 
is also based on relations only existing in the soul of the artist and therefore to that extent capricious, 


however much they appear to be essential. 


19 Fin blosses Sollen, lit., a mere “should,” a mere movement in a given direction. 


120 This is implied in the contrast of the verbs umstalten and tiberkleiden. 


SUBSECTION II 


THE CLASSICAL TYPE OF ART 


Oe 


INTRODUCTION 
THE CLASSIC TYPE IN GENERAL 


Thr central point! of art’s evolution is the union, in a self-integrated 
totality, carried to the point of its freest expression, of content and form 
wholly adequate thereto. This realization, coinciding as it does with the 
entire notional concept of the beautiful, towards which the symbolic form of 
art strove in vain, first becomes apparent in classical art. We have already, 
in our previous consideration of the Idea of the beautiful and of art, outlined 
the general character of classic art. The /deal supplies a content and form to 
classical art, which in this adequate mode in which it is embodied reveals 
that which true art is according to its notion. 

To perfect this result, however, all the various phases of art, whose 
evolution is the subject-matter of our previous investigations, are 
contributive. For classical beauty has for its ideal substance! free and 
independent significance, that is to say, not the significance of any 
particular thing, but a significance which declares itself, and thereby points 
to its substance. This is the spiritual substance, which in general terms is 
that which makes of itself an object. In this objectification of itself it 
possesses the form of externality, which, as identical with its ideal character, 
is consequently also on its own part the significance of itself, and is made 
conscious of itself by this self-knowledge. It is true that in our consideration 
of the symbolical our point of departure was that of the unity of the 


significance and its mode of envisagement in the art product; but this unity 
was purely immediate, and for this reason inadequate. 

For the real content either remained essentially the natural according to 
its substance and abstract universality, and consequently the isolated thing 
in the objective world of Nature’, although it was regarded as the real 
determination of that universality, was not able to present the same in a 
mode adequate to it, or that which is purely ideal, and only to be 
apprehended by spirit, in so far as it was received in the artistic content, 
carried with it in that which was foreign to its essential nature, namely the 
immediate individual and sensuous thing, the mode of its appearance that 
was in fact incongruent with it. And generally here significance and form 
only stood in the relation of mere affinity and suggestion; and however 
much in certain respects they could be brought together homogeneously, 
they as clearly fell apart again in other directions. This original unity was 
therefore torn asunder; this simple and abstract inwardness or ideality was 
imaged for the Hindoo conception of the world on the one side in the 
manifold reality of Nature, and on the other in finite human existence; and 
the imagination, in the unrest of its impetuous motion, was carried from the 
one to the other by turns, without being either able to deliver the ideal in its 
essentially pure and absolute self-subsistency, or to thoroughly infuse it 
with the phenomenal matter as it was presented and informed, and so 
reproduce it throughout that material in undisturbed union. The disorder and 
grotesque appearance, which arose in the commingling of elements opposed 
to one another, no doubt again vanished, but only to make way for an 
enigmatical condition equally unsatisfying, which, instead of solving the 
problem, was only able to prevent the problem’s solution. For here, too, still 
was lacking the freedom and self-subsistency of content, which only 
thereby is rendered explicit in that the Inward is presented to consciousness 
as in itself a whole, and by this means as that which overlaps the externality 


which in the first instance is other than itself and foreign to itself. This 
essential self-subsistency, cognized as free and absolute significance, is 
self-consciousness, which has for its content the Absolute, and for its form 
the subjectivity of Spirit. In contradistinction to this self-determining, 
thinking, willing power everything else is self-subsistent in merely a 
relative and momentary sense. The material phenomena of Nature such as 
the sun, the heavens, stars, plants, animals, stones, streams and sea have 
only an abstract relation to themselves, and are in the eternal process of 
Nature bound up with other facts of natural existence, so that they can only 
pass as self-subsistent for the finite perception. The real significance of the 
Absolute is not presented in them. Nature is indeed under a mode 
expressed*, but only under the mode of what is outside itself; its 
inwardness is not as such for itself, but poured forth into the varied show of 
its appearances, and consequently devoid of self subsistency. Only in Spirit 
as the concrete, free and, infinite self-relation, is the true and absolute 
significance actually disclosed, and self-subsistent under the mode of its 
determinate existence. 

On the way to this emancipation of the Idea from the immediately 
sensuous medium and to its self-establishment we are confronted by the 
Sublime and the consecration of the imagination. The absolute significance 
is, that is to say, in the first instance the thinking, absolute and senseless’ 
One, which is self-related as the Absolute, and in this relation affirms that 
which it creates; Nature and finitude generally, as the negative, thing, that 
which is essentially in itself devoid of stability. It is the explicit and 
essential Universal, conceived as the objective power over collective 
existence, whether it be that this One be brought now to consciousness and 
represented in its expressly negative attitude to the created, thing, or in its 
positively pantheistic inherence in the same. The twofold defect of this 
point of view, so far as it is connected with art, consists first in this that this 


One and Universal which constitutes the fundamental significance has not 
yet in itself arrived at the closer determination and distinction, and by this 
means just as little at the point of real individuality and personality in which 
it could be apprehended as Spirit, and could be set before the sensuous 
perception in a form which would be applicable to its spiritual content, 
according to its own notion, and duly conformable therewith. The concrete 
idea of Spirit on the contrary requires, that it both defines and distinguishes 
itself in itself, and by the very act of making itself an object discovers 
through this reduplication an external phenomenon, which although 
material and present, nevertheless is throughout permeated by Spirit, and 
consequently taken by itself expresses nothing at all, simply permitting 
Spirit to declare itself as its inner core, the expression and reality of which it 
is. Secondly, from the point of view of the objective world the defect is 
bound up with this abstraction of an Absolute to which the principle of self- 
determination is lacking that now also the real phenomenon, being that 
which is essentially without substance, is unable to set forth under any true 
mode the Absolute in concrete shape. In contrast to those songs of praise 
and glory, those celebrations of the abstract and universal majesty of God, 
we have now in the passage we are making to a higher form of art to recall 
to our minds that phase of negativity, change, pain, and progress through 
life and death, which we discovered among other matter in the conceptions 
of the East. We have here set before us the principle of self-distinction in its 
essential character under a mode which is unable to unite with its 
conception the unity and self-subsistency of that subjective principle. Both 
aspects, however, both the essential and self-substantive unity, and the 
differentiation of that unity by virtue of a self-defined content, are equally 
necessary to unfold a true and free self-subsistency in its concrete and 
mediate totality. 


In this connection we may incidentally, together with this reference to 
the Sublime, mention that further conception which at the same time 
entered on its process of explication in the East. It is that apprehension, in 
opposition to the substantiality of the one God, of internal freedom, self- 
subsistency and innate independence of the individual, so far as the 
elaboration of this impulse was permitted to Eastern nations. The main 
source of this attitude we must seek for among the Arabs, who in their 
deserts, upon the infinite sea of these expanses, with the clear heavens over 
their heads, in a nature such as this have emphasized their own courage and 
the bravery of their hand, as also the means of their self-preservation, 
whether it be camel, horse, lance, or sword. Here we find the more stubborn 
independence of personal character asserting itself in its contrast to the 
Hindoo softness and lack of individuality, as also to the more recent 
pantheism of Mohammedan poetry, and opposing also to the objective 
world its circumscribed, securely defined and immediate reality. With this 
incipient stage of the independence of the individual we must also associate 
free friendship, hospitality, and august nobility, but at the same time an 
insatiable lust of revenge and the inextinguishable memory of a hate, which 
is insistent and will have satisfaction with an unsparing passion and an 
absolutely remorseless cruelty. None the less all that happens on this soil is 
wholly within the circle of humanity. We have here deeds of revenge, 
conditions of love, traits of self-sacrificing nobility from which the fantastic 
and the wonderful have vanished; everything is carried forward in the 
secure and determinate shape which the causative connection of the facts 
necessitate. A similar conception of real objects which are referred to their 
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determinate basis of actuality=°, and are made visible in their free power, 


not merely in that which conserves an exterior purpose, we discovered in 
an earlier stage of our investigations among the Hebrews. The more assured 


independence of character, the savagery of revenge and hate lie, too, at the 


root of the original Jewish nationality. But the difference is at once 
pronounced, that in this case even the most powerful images of Nature are 
depicted less for their own sake than for that of the glory of God, as related 
to which they at once again lose their self-subsistency; and furthermore 
even hate and persecution are not merely a personal matter affecting 
persons, but are embraced in the service of God as national vengeance 
against whole peoples. As, for example, the later Psalms and yet more the 
prophets frequently only are able to desire and plead for the misfortune and 
overthrow of other nations, and not unfrequently find the main strength of 
their utterance in curses and imprecations. 

No doubt the elements of true beauty and art are presented to each of 
these points of view above noticed; but they are in the first instance brought 
together in haphazard and confused fashion, and are set in a false relation to 
each other, instead of being referred to a genuine principle of identity. For 
this reason the purely ideal and abstract unity of the Divine is unable to 
bring forth any entirely adequate art-product in the form that is 
characterized by real individuality; and at the same time Nature and human 
individuality either are manifestly not, whether we consider their inward 
principle, or their external mode of appearance, permeated by the Absolute, 
or at least not positively pervaded by it. This externality of significance, 
which is thus made the essential content, and the determinate mode of 
appearance under which it is generally reproduced is finally and in the third 
place exemplified in the comparative activity of art“®. In this type both 
sides have become wholly independent, and the unity that binds them 
together is merely the invisible subjectivity which compares. For this very 
reason that which is defective in such an external presentment returned in 
ever more emphatic degree and betrayed itself as that which was for the 
genuine art representation merely negative or, rather, entirely subversive. 


And when this dissolution is really effected the significance can no longer 


remain the inherently abstract ideal, but the inherently determinate and self- 
defined ideal principle, which in this its concrete totality possesses quite as 
essentially the other aspect thereof, that is, the form of an inherently 
exclusive and determinate appearance; and consequently in its external 
existence, as that which is its very own, merely expresses and signifies 
itself. 


1. This essentially free totality which remains constant to itself 
throughout each successive self-determination in something other than 
itself, this ideal principle, which in its objectivity is self-related is the 
essentially true, free, and self-subsistent, which in its determinate existence 
unfolds nothing other than itself. In the realm of art, however, this form is 
not present in its form of infinitude, is not, that is, the thinking of itself, as 
the essential, absolute, which is made an object for itself in the form of ideal 
universality, and makes itself, wholly explicit, but is still in immediate 
natural and sensuous existence. In so far, however, as significance 1s self- 
substantive, it must in art borrow its form from its own resources and 
inherently possess the principle of its externality. It must consequently, it is 
true, repair to Nature, but as predominant over that which is external, 
which, in so far as it is itself an aspect of the totality of this ideal realm, no 
longer exists as purely natural objectivity, but being without its own self- 
subsistence, simply serves as the expression of Spirit. In this 
interpenetration consequently the natural form and externality, which is 
modified by Spirit contains out and out on its part, as immediately given, its 
significance in itself, and no longer points to this as to something separate 
and different from the corporeal appearance. And this is that identification 
of the spiritual and natural which is appropriate to the notion of Spirit, 
which, that is, does not merely proceed no further than the neutralization of 
the two opposed aspects, but raises that which is spiritual into the higher 


totality, in which it is able to preserve itself in its own Other, to bring the 
natural within its own ideal range and to express itself in and relatively to 
the natural. It is on this type of unity that the notion of classical art 1s based. 

(a) This identity of significance and bodily form may be approached yet 
more closely under the view of it that no separation of these opposed 
aspects takes place within their consummated union; and consequently 
the ideal principle does not, as purely inward spirituality, return upon itself 
from out of the corporeal and concrete reality, under a process which would 
give us once more the distinction of these aspects in opposition. And 
inasmuch as the objective and external, in which Spirit is made visible as an 
object of sense, according to the very notion of it, is at once throughout 
defined and separate, mind which is free, and which it is the function of art 
to elaborate in the form of reality truly commensurate with it, can only be 
that spiritual individuality which is not merely defined but essentially self- 
consistent in its natural form. For this reason it is the human which 
constitutes the centre and content of true beauty and art; but as content of 
art — we have already developed the subject in discussing the notion of the 
Ideal — it is brought under the essential determination of concrete 
individuality and the external appearance adequate thereto, which in its 
objectivization has been thus purified from the imperfection of the finite 
condition. 

(5) Under such a consideration of the matter it is at once obvious that the 
classical mode of representation, if we take it for what it essentially is, can 
no longer be of the symbolic type in the strict sense of the term, however 
much now and again we may find along with it the play of that which 
belongs to symbolism. Greek mythology, for example, which, in so far as 
art asserts its mastery over it, belongs to the classical Ideal, is, if we grasp it 
in its fundamental character, not of a beauty which is symbolical, but 


unfolded under the genuine character of the Art-ideal, albeit there may be 
certain remnants of symbolism which adhere to it, as we shall shortly see. 

If we now proceed to ask ourselves what, then, is the nature of the 
determinate form, which can thus enter into this unity with Spirit without 
offering merely the suggestion of its content, we shall find it determined for 
us in the conception that in classical art both content and form must be 
adequate, must, that is, in the aspect of form meet the demands of totality 
and essential self-subsistency. For it is a prime condition of the free self- 
subsistence? of the whole, which constitutes the fundamental 
determination of classical art, that either of these aspects, the ideal form no 
less than its external embodiment, should be essentially a totality which 
goes to make the notion of the whole. Only by this means is either side 
essentially identical with the other, and consequently their difference 
reduced to the purely formal differences of one and the same, through 
which also the totality appears now as free, the adequacy of both of its 
aspects being now fully displayed, inasmuch as it declares itself in either of 
them and is one and the same in both. 

The lack of this free reduplication of itself within the same unity carried 
with it in the symbolic type precisely this absence of freedom in the content 
and with it also in the form. Spirit was here not clear to itself, and for this 
reason declared its external reality not as that which belonged to itself, set 
forth in its explicit significance through and in it. Conversely the form had 
no doubt to be significant, but its significance only lay partly and on one 
side in it. The external existence gave here primarily to what passed for its 
ideal aspect, though still under a mode that was external, merely itself 
instead of a significance which declared an ideal content; and in attempting 
to show that there was something further which it suggested its power was 
necessarily put under a constraint. In this distortion it neither remained true 


to itself, nor was it the Other, that is significance, but declared nothing save 


that which was a problematical connection and confusion between 
incompatible things, or tended to be the purely co-adjutant attire and 
external adornment of what was simply the glorification of the one absolute 
significance of all things whatever, until it was finally obliged to surrender 
itself to the purely subjective caprice of comparison with a significance 
which was far removed from it and indifferent to it. If this relation of 
unfreedom is to find a release the form must already inherently possess its 
significance, or, to speak more definitely, must possess the significance of 
mind or Spirit itself. This form is essentially the human form because the 
externality of this form is alone capable of revealing the spiritual in 
sensuous guise. Human expression in countenance, eye, pose, and carriage 
is, it is true, material and therein not that which the spirit 1s; but within this 
corporeal frame itself the human exterior is not merely alive and a part of 
Nature as the animal is, but it is the bodily presence which reflects Spirit to 
itself. Through the human eye we look into the soul of a man just as through 
the entire presentment of him his spiritual character is expressed. When 
consequently the body belongs to Spirit, as its determinate presence, Spirit 
is also that ideal principle which is appropriate to the body, and is no form 
of ideality which is foreign to the external form in the sense that materiality 
still inherently possesses a significance other than that to which it testifies 
or suggests. It is quite true that the human form still carries within it much 
of the universal animal type, but the fundamental distinction between the 
human and the animal body consists simply in this, that the human is 
obviously, by virtue of its entire conformation, declared as the dwelling, 
nay, we may add the only possible dwelling-place of Spirit. And for this 
reason also it is only in the body that Spirit is immediately present to others. 
This is, however, not the place to discuss the necessity of this association 
and the peculiar reciprocity of soul and body. We must here assume this 
necessity. We have, of course, many indications on the human figure of 


death and ugliness, that is, of other influences and defects which are 
traceable to their source. When we find this to be the case it is the function 
of art to expunge the divergence between the purely natural and the 
spiritual, to exalt the external bodily appearance to a form of beauty, that is, 
a form throughout dominated and suffused with the animation of Spirit. 

We have seen, then, that in this type of representation symbolism is no 
longer presented by the external relation, and everything that partook of 
effort, strain, distortion, and perversion is eliminated. For when Spirit has 
grasped itself as Spirit it is at once explicit and clear; and on the same 
ground is also its association with the form adequate to it from the side of 
externality, something which is essentially ready to the hand and a free gift, 
which does not require, as a means for its declaration, a bond of connection 
introduced by the imagination, and contrasting with that which is 
immediately presented. Just as little is the classical form of art exhibited as 
a purely material and superficial personification. It is Spirit in its entirety, in 
so far as it is intended to make it the content of the art-product, which 
passes into that bodily shape, and is able to identify itself completely with 
it. From this point of view we may considerer the conception that art has 
followed the human figure by means of imitation. According to the 
common view, however, this acceptance of the human figure as the model 
of imitation appears as a matter of accident, whereas we should rather 
maintain the art which has arrived at its maturity is obliged to reveal its 
substance by a necessary law in the form of man as he appears to sense 
perception, because Spirit alone obtains in it the existence fitting to it in the 
sensuous material of Nature. 

All that we have here observed relatively to the human body and its 
expression applies also to human emotions, impulses, actions, experiences, 
and occupations. The externalization of these is also, in classical art, not 
merely characterized as a part of Nature’s life, but as that of Spirit; and this 


ideal aspect is brought into full and adequate identity with that which is 
external appearance. 

(c) Inasmuch, then, as classical art comprehends free spirituality as 
determinate individuality, and immediately envisages the same in its bodily 
presentment, it frequently falls under the reproach of anthropomorphism. 
Even among the Greeks, to take an example, Xenophanes ridiculed the 
presentation of Gods by means of the sensuous image in his famous remark, 
that if lions had been sculptors they would have given their gods the 
external shape of lions. Of a similar tendency is that piece of French wit: 
God made men according to His image, but man has returned Him the 
compliment by creating God in the image of man. If we consider the matter 
relatively to the form of art that follows, the romantic, we may in this 
respect observe that the content of the classical form of beauty is no doubt 
defective precisely as the religion of art is so; but so little does the defect 
consist in anthropomorphism as such, that we may rather maintain, on the 
contrary, that though classical art is certainly sufficiently anthropomorphic 
for art, for the higher form of religion it is not enough so. Christianity has 
carried anthropomorphism to far greater lengths; for, according to Christian 
doctrine, God is not merely individuality in a human form, but a real and 
singular individual entirely God, and entirely a real man who has entered 
into all conditions of existence, and is no mere Ideal of beauty and art 
created by man. If our conception of the Absolute is limited to an abstract 
Being essentially without any characterization then, no doubt, every kind of 
representation vanishes, but if God is Spirit he must appear as man, as 
individual subject, not as ideal human being, but as actual participator in the 
entire externality of temporal conditions* which pertain to immediate and 
natural existence. In other words, from the Christian point of view, the 
infinite movement is carried to the extremest verge of opposition, and only 


returns to the absolute unity as the resolution of this separation. The man- 


becoming of God is incident to this phase or significant moment of 
separation; as real and individual subjectivity it is involved in the difference 
between unity and substance in its bare extension, and in this common 
sphere of temporal and spatial condition creates the consciousness in and 
pain of division in order through the ultimate resolution of such 
contradiction by the same means to arrive at eternal reconciliation. And this 
essential point of passage in the process, according to the Christian 
conception, is inherent in the nature of God Himself. As a matter of fact, 
God is here apprehended as absolute and free Spirit, in which Nature and 
immediate singularity is indeed proferred us as a phasal moment of a 
process, but, at the same time, as one which is necessarily transcended. In 
classical art, on the contrary, the material medium is neither killed nor 
suffers death, but for this reason also we cannot wholly find in it the 
resurrection of Spirit. Classical art and its religion of beauty does not 
consequently wholly satisfy the depths of Spirit. However essentially 
concrete it may be, it still remains abstract for humanity because, instead of 
movement and reconciliation obtained by the contradiction we have 
adverted to of that infinite subjective process, it merely possesses as its life 
that undisturbed harmony of the free individuality determined in its 
adequate existence, this repose in its reality, this happiness, this content and 
greatness in itself, this eternal blitheness and bliss which even in 
unhappiness and pain does not lose its secure reliance on itself. Classical art 
has not worked its way to the full contradiction which is fundamentally 
involved in the notion of the Absolute and overcome that contradiction. For 
this reason it does not recognize the aspect which is in close relation to this 
contradiction, that is the essential obduracy of the subject as opposed to that 
which is ethical and of absolute significance, namely, sin and evil, no less 
than the waste of individual life in its own subjective aims, the dissolution 
and incontinence of that world which we may summarily describe as that of 


the entire sphere of its divisions, which is productive on the side both of 
sense and spirit of distortion, ugliness, and the repulsive. Classical art fails 
to cross the pure territory of the genuine Ideal. 

2. In so far as the historical realization of classical art is concerned, it is 
hardly necessary to observe that we must seek for that among the Greeks. 
Classical beauty, with its infinite range of content, material and form, is the 
gift bestowed on the Greek people; and this folk is entitled to our respect on 
the ground that it has produced art in its highest form of vitality. The 
Greeks, if we regard the form of their realized life immediately presented 
us, lived in that happy middle sphere of self-conscious and subjective 
freedom and substantive ethical life. They did not persist, on the one hand, 
in the unfree Oriental unity, which is necessarily bound up with a religious 
and political despotism for the reason that the individuality of the subject is 
overwhelmed in a universal substance, or, in some particular aspect of the 
same, because it has essentially as personality no right, and consequently no 
ground to stand on; neither, on the other, did they pass beyond to that 
subjective penetration, in which the particular subject separates itself from 
the whole and the universal, in order to make itself more explicit in its 
ideality; and only through a higher return to the ideal totality of a purely 
spiritual world, succeeds in its final purification of the substantive and 
essential. On the contrary, in the ethical life of Greece, the individual was 
self-substantive and essentially free, without disengaging himself from the 
general interests of the realized State immediately visible to him and the 
positive immanence of spiritual freedom in the temporal condition. The 
universal of morality and the abstract freedom of personality, both in its 
ideal and external aspect, remains in accordance with the principle of Greek 
life in undisturbed harmony, and during the time in which, even in real 
existence, this principle asserted itself in still unimpaired purity, the self- 
substantiality of the citizen did not stand forth in relief in contrast to a 


morality which was to be distinguished from it: the substance of political 
life was so far merged in the individual, as he on his part sought his own 
liberty absolutely in the universal ends of the entire civic life. The feeling 
for beauty, the significance and spirit of this joyous harmony interpenetrates 
all productions, in which the freedom of Greece is self-conscious, and in 
which she has made visible to herself her being. Consequently her view of 
the world is just the midway ground on which beauty commences its true 
life and breaks open its serene dominion; the intermediate realm, that is, of 
free vitality, which is not merely a fact at once immediate and natural, but 
one which is the creation of a spiritual point of view revealed by art, the 
realm, that is, of a culture of reflection, and at the same time of an absence 
of reflection, which neither isolates the individual nor on the other hand is 
competent to bring back again its negativity, pain, and unhappiness to a 
positive unity and reconciliation — a realm, however, which, just as in the 
case of Life itself, is at the same time only a point of passage, however true 
it be that it scales at this point the summit of beauty, and in the form of its 
plastic individuality is so spiritually concrete and rich, that all tones have 
their interplay within it, and also, too, that which is for its own standpoint 
what lies behind it, albeit it is no longer present as an absolute and 
unqualified principle, is nevertheless felt as that which accompanies it — a 
kind of background to it. In this sense the Greek nation has also, in the 
representation of its gods, made its spirit visible to the perceptions and the 
imaginative consciousness, and bestowed on them, by means of art a 
determinate existence, which is entirely conformable with their true content. 
By virtue of this homogeneous form, which is alike consistent with the 
fundamental notion of Greek art and Greek mythology, art became in 
Greece the highest expression for the Absolute, and Greek religion is the 
religion of art itself, whereas romantic art, which appeared later, although it 


is undoubtedly art, suggests a more exalted form of consciousness than art 
is in a position to supply. 

3. In establishing the position, as we have just done, on the one hand, 
that essentially free individuality is the content of classical art, and, on the 
other, that a like freedom is the equally requisite determinant of the form, 
we have already assumed that the entire blending of both together, however 
much it may be presented in the immediate form, is nevertheless no original 
unity such as Nature’s, but is necessarily an artificial association made 
possible by the subjective spirit. Classical art, in so far as its content and its 
form is spontaneity, originates in the freedom of the Spirit that is clear to 
itself. And for this reason also we may say that in the third place the artist 
occupies a position different from that of his predecessors. That is to say his 
production declares itself as the spontaneous product of a man in the full 
possession of his senses*, who as truly knows what he wills as he is able to 
accomplish such a purpose; who is consequently obscure to himself neither 
in respect to the significance and substantive content of that which he has 
resolved to make visible in the form of art, nor finds himself hindered by 
any defects of technique from executing the result aimed after. 

(a) If we look more closely at this change in the position of the artist we 
shall in the first place find this freedom announced to us relatively to the 
content in this way, that he does not feel compelled to seek for it with the 
restless process of symbolical fermentation. Symbolic art remains the 
captive of its travail to bring to birth and make clear its form to its own 
vision, and this embodiment is itself only the original form%, that is, on the 
one side Being in the immediate guise of Nature, and on the other the ideal 
abstraction of the universal, unity, conversion, change, becoming, 
origination, and passing away. In this original form of the artistic process, 
however, art does not come to its rightful possessions. Consequently, these 
representations of symbolic art, which should be expositions of content, 


remain still themselves riddles and problems, and merely testify to the 
struggle after clarity and the effort of Spirit, which on and on seeks to 
discover without obtaining the rest and repose of discovery. In contrast to 
this troublous search the content must for the classic artist be presented him 
as something already there in the sense that as a thing essentially positive, 
as belief, popular opinion, or as an actual event either of myth or tradition, 
it is determined for his imagination in all its essential character. Relatively 
to this objectively determined material the artist is placed in the freer 
relation that he does not himself undertake the process of production and 
fermentation, and pass no further than the impulse after the real 
significances of his art, but rather that for him a completely explicit and 
unfolded content lies before him which he accepts and freely reproduces 
from himself. The Greek artists received their material from the popular 
religion in which already that which had been brought over to Greece from 
the Orient had begun to receive a form of its own. Pheidias borrowed his 
Zeus from Homer, and other tragedians also did not create the fundamental 
groundwork of that they represented. In the same way the artists of 
Christianity, Dante and Raphael, have only reclothed what was already to 
hand in the doctrines of their faith and their religious conceptions. This is 
also, it is true, from a certain point of view in like manner the case in the art 
of the Sublime, but with this difference, that here the relation to the content, 
as the one substance, does not permit subjectivity to come by its just claims, 
and allows to it no self-substantive finality. The comparative form of art, on 
the other hand, no doubt starts with the selection of significances as images 
which it makes use of, but this initiative of selection remains at the 
disposition of subjective caprice, and on its part dispenses with all 
substantive individuality, which constitutes the notion of classical art, and 
for this reason must rest with the personality which creates it. 


(6) The more, however, an explicitly unfolded content is present for the 
artist in popular beliefs, myth, and other actual facts, the more his energy is 
concentrated upon the object of endowing such a content with the external 
embodiment of art fitting to it. While in this respect symbolic art dissipates 
its resources in a thousand forms, and with unbridled imaginative power 
lays about it for material that it fails either to measure or define in order to 
adapt forms that are never really conformable to the significance it is 
seeking after, the classical artist in this respect is possessed of an aim that is 
at once resolute and definite. That is to say, the free form 1s with the content 
itself defined through that content, and is essentially pertinent to such 
content, so that the artist only appears to execute what is already accordant 
with the fundamental conception of what is presented him. While, therefore, 
the symbolic artist strives in his imagination, to suit the form to significance 
or vice versa, the classic artist adapts significance to plastic shape by means 
of the process of freeing the external phenomena which are already 
presented from that part of them which is merely an incidental product. In 
this activity, however, although all that is purely his caprice is excluded, his 
productive power not merely follows or is not merely limited to a bare type, 
but is at the same time creative throughout the whole. Art which, to start 
with, is forced to seek out and discover its true form neglects for that reason 
the very aspect of form; but where, on the contrary, the building up of form 
is made the essential interest and the main task there we find the content 
also receives its plastic shape by imperceptible degrees through the process 
of the reproduction, precisely as we have hitherto found in a general way 
that form and content proceed hand in hand during the process, wherein 
they are completed. In this respect the classic artist elaborates the result also 
where it is a religious world that is presented him; he throughout develops 
in the free and buoyant medium of his art the material and mythological 
ideas which he receives. 


(c) The same applies to the technique of art. In the case of the classic 
artist the ingredients must be already to hand; the sensuous material through 
which the artist labours must already be disengaged from all brittleness and 
extreme stubbornness, and yield directly to the aims of the artist, in order 
that the content, conformably to the notion of the classic type, may make its 
free and unfettered way through this external medium. To classical art, 
consequently, belongs from the first a high level of technical ability, which 
has subjected the sensuous material to an apt subservience. Such a technical 
perfection, if it is really to carry out all that is required of Spirit and its 
conceptions, is presupposed by the complete elaboration of all that pertains 
to craftsmanship in art, that is, in especial degree of that which makes itself 
visible within the plastic forms of the religion to which we now refer. The 
religious view of things, such as the Egyptian, for example, discovers, that 
is, definite external forms, idols, colossal constructions whose type remains 
fixed, and, further, in the usual similarity of forms and shapes, supplies a 
considerable field for elaboration in the treatment of it by the steadily 
progressive executive powers. This adaptability to the talents of the 
craftsman must already have been presented in that which is of an inferior 
and distorted type before the genius of classical beauty can associate these 
powers of mechanical facility with the forms of technical perfection. Then, 
at last, when that which is purely mechanical work is confronted with no 
further insuperable difficulty, is art enabled to proceed in the elaboration of 
a form, the practice in working out which is at the same time an elaboration 
which is in the closest relationship to the progressive advance of both 
content and form. 

So far as the division of classical art is concerned it is usual in the more 
general sense of the term to call every complete work of art classic, 
whatever the particular character it may otherwise carry, whether symbolic 
or romantic. We have no doubt thus accepted it in the particular sense of art 


perfection, but with this important qualification, that this perfection must be 
based on the thorough interpenetration of ideal and free individuality and 
external definition. We consequently differentiate the classic form expressly 
from the symbolic and romantic, whose beauty in content and form is 
entirely of another kind. And along with the classic, regarded in its usual 
and more indefinite significance, we have as little to do here at this early 
stage with the particular arts in which the classical ideal is represented, as, 
for example, sculpture, the Epic, definite forms of lyrical poetry and 
specific types of tragedy and comedy. These particular types of art, 
although classic art is imprinted upon them, will be first discussed in the 
third portion of the division of our subject in the explication of the several 
arts and their grades““. What we approach more immediately now is the 
classic in the sense we have secured for the term, and as bases of our 
subdivision we can only therefore seek out the grades of evolution, which 
proceed from this notion of the classical ideal itself. The essential phases of 
this development are as follows. 

The first point to which we would direct our attention is this, that the 
classical type of art is not to be apprehended as was the case with the 
symbolic type as immediately primary, as art’s commencement, but, on the 
contrary, as its result. We have evolved it, consequently, in the first instance 
from the course of the symbolic modes of representation, which it 
presupposes. The essential feature on which this process turned was the 
concentration of content in the elucidation of an essentially self-conscious 
individuality, which can neither employ for its expression the mere natural 
form, whether it be that of the elements or animals, nor the defective and 
confused personification of the human figure with it, but receives its 
expression in the animation of the human body permeated throughout with 
the breath of Spirit. Inasmuch, then, as the essence of freedom consists in 
this, to be that which it is through its own resources, that which in the first 


place appeared purely as the presupposition and condition of its origin 
outside the sphere of classical art must take its place within the circle 
peculiar to the same in order to make really visible the true content and the 
genuine form by means of the subjection of what is unconformable to and 
the negation of the Ideal. This process of conformation through negation, 
this process by means of which, whether we view it relatively to content or 
form, the genuine type of classical beauty begets itself from its own 
substance is consequently our point of departure, and we shall treat of that 
in our first chapter. 

In the second chapter, on the other hand, we have reached by means of 
this process the true Ideal of the classical type of art. We find here as the 
central fact the fair and novel world of the gods of Greece, which it will be 
incumbent on us to develop exhaustively from within, both in its aspects of 
spiritual individualization, and those which are related to the bodily form 
with which such individuality is immediately associated. 

In the third place, however, the notion of classical art implies conversely, 
along with this becoming of the beauty which springs from itself, also the 
dissolution of that creation, which will carry us into a further sphere, 
namely, that of the romantic type of art. The gods and human individuals of 
classic beauty just as they rise so, too, pass away once more from the art- 
consciousness, which in part turns round in opposition to the aspect of 
Nature that still persists, in which Greek art, in fact, had elaborated itself in 
the full perfection of beauty, in part transcends an undeific%, defective, and 
vulgar mode of reality in order to reveal that which is false and purely 
negative therein. In this dissolution, whose artistic activity we shall take as 
the material of our third chapter, the specific phases in the process, which 
created the truly classical type in that harmony presented by the perfect 
fusion of immediate beauty, fall apart. The ideal essence is made explicit on 
the one side in its independence of the external mode of its existence on the 


other. Subjectivity withdraws into itself, for the reason that it fails now to 
find an adequate realization in the forms hitherto employed, and is 
constrained to enlarge itself with the fuller content of a new spiritual world 
of absolute freedom and infinity, looking about for novel means of 
expressing this profounder grasp of its substance. 


| The central point, that is, in the entire evolution of the types of art, 
classical art being intermediate between symbolic and romantic art and in a 
certain sense marking a point of culmination. 

122 Zy ihrem Inneren, i. e., that which unites it as a whole rather than is 
the purely external form. The Inward of man is the notion of man, not the 
mere fact that he has a head and arms, etc. 

123 The “‘Nature-existence,” as Hegel calls it. 

24 Die Natur ist freilich heraus. Nature is there explicitly before us, but 
not all that is implied in Nature is made explicit in the material world. 

23 Sinnlichkeitslos, “senseless” as devoid of or abstracted from all sense. 

26 Auf ihr festes Maas zurtickgefiihrt. To their own proper standard or 
measure that strictly applies to them. 

27 | think this must be the meaning of niitzlich here. But the passage is 
not an easy one. 

28 That is, the comparative type of art discussed at the conclusion of the 
preceding section. 

12° That is, the Inward or ideal principle and the natural externality. 

3° Selbststandigkeit. Self-consistency or independence are perhaps better 
words here. 

31 That is, I suppose, the causal necessity as part of natural evolution. 

1822 Bis zur zeitlichen gédnzlichen Auferlichkeit. 

433 These words contain no doubt the epitome of Hegel’s “Philosophy of 
Religion” and are involved in its difficulties. The reference to the historical 
facts of Christianity under ideal conceptions is obvious. I have translated 


the words das Moment des Natiirlichen ... zwar vorhanden seyn as a phasal 
moment of “a process,” but I am well aware that no mere amplification of 
this sort can in itself make the words clear. 

4 Das Freie. 

385 Des besonnenen Menschen, i.e., the man of clear intelligence, sound 
sense, aS We Say. 

486 The words dieser Gehalt ist selber nur der Erste would seem to refer 
back to the expressions Keine Erste und somit natiirliche Einheit. But the 
sense 1S not very clear. 

37 Deren Gattungen, their specific types. 


88 Entgdttert — a mode from which the Divine is removed. 


CHAPTER | 


THE COMING INTO BEING OF THE CLASSIC IDEAL 


“’QG) 


IN THE NOTION of free Spirit is contained immediately that aspect of the 
process of intelligence we may describe as self-introspection, return upon 
the self, of being explicit as an object existing for the self and in a 
determinate place, although this penetration into the realm of subjectivity, 
as we have already observed, does not either necessarily proceed to the 
length of making the subject essentially self-substantive in its negative 
aspect as against all that is concrete in Spirit and presented us as the 
stability of Nature, nor to that absolute reconciliation which constitutes, the 
freedom of the infinite subjectivity in truth. With the freedom of Spirit, 
however, in whatever form it may appear, is generally associated the 
elimination of that which is purely natural, regarded as that which is the 
Other in contrast to Spirit. Spirit must in the first instance essentially 
withdraw itself from Nature, uplift itself over, her boundaries and overcome 
them, ere it can prevail with unfettered movement within those bounds as 
within an element that is opposed to it, and can build itself up in a positive 
mode of existence truly indicative of its own freedom. If we further ask for 
a closer definition of the object through the transcendence of which Spirit 
attains to its self-substantive form in classical art we shall find this object is 
not Nature merely as such, but rather a Nature that is already throughout 
suffused with the significations of Spirit, in other words the symbolic type 
of art, which made use of the immediately natural form as a means of 
expressing the Absolute, its artistic consciousness either seeing in animals 
and so forth the presence of gods, or striving vainly under false modes 


toward the true unity of the spiritual and the natural. It is through the 
removal and reformation of this defective association that the Ideal for the 
first time presents itself as the Ideal, and is forced to develop consequently 
this process of transcendence within its own sphere as a phase of its own 
necessary evolution. Such a consideration at once enables us to dispose of 
the question whether the Greeks received this religion from extraneous 
sources or no. We have already seen that subordinate conceptions are 
necessarily presupposed in the very notion of classical art. These, in so far 
as they in truth appear and are presented as factors of human history, are, as 
opposed to the higher form, which strives to pass beyond them, the actual 
starting-point of the new self-evolving art. And this is so, though in the 
particular case of Greek mythology there is not throughout historical 
evidence for these preliminary data. The relation, however, of the Greek 
spirit to these presupposed data is essentially a relation of construction and 
in the first instance of transformation. If this were not so the conceptions 
and forms of the same had remained as they were. It is true that Herodotus 
says, in a passage already cited, of Homer and Hesiod, that they had created 
their gods for the Greeks, but he also speaks expressly of particular gods, 
how this or that one was Egyptian or some other form: the poetic activity 
does not therefore exclude the reception of material from other sources, but 
merely suggests an essential transformation. For the Greeks possessed 
mythological conceptions before the time in which Herodotus places those 
original poets. 

If we inquire further into the more obvious aspects of this necessary 
transformation of that which is undoubtedly involved with, but at first still 
alien from, the Ideal, we find it set before us in naive form as content of 
mythology itself. The main fact of Greek theology is this, that it creates 
itself and constitutes itself from that which has gone before, which takes its 
place in the origins and process of its own generic history. Incidental to this 


origination, in so far as the gods are taken to be spiritual individualities in 
determinate bodily shape, we find, on the one hand, that Spirit, instead of 
giving visibility to its essence in that which is purely vital and animal, 
regards life rather as an attribute which is insufficient’, as its unhappiness 
and death, and, on the other, that it is in the living thing that it trrumphs over 
the elements of Nature and its confused reproduction. Conversely, however, 
it is equally necessary for the Ideal of the classic gods, not merely to stand 
over against Nature and its elemental powers as individual spirit in its finite 
and abstract seclusion, but to possess itself the elements of the universal 
natural life notionally as a phasal moment in the vital constitution of Spirit. 
As the essence of the gods is essentially universal, and in this very 
universality they are defined as individuals, it follows also that the aspect of 
their bodily presence must essentially include at the same time the natural 
as the essential and wide-reaching power of Nature, and as vital activity 
intertwined with spirituality itself. 

In this respect we may differentiate the process of embodiment followed 
by the classical art-form under the following points of view. 

The first concerns the degradation of that which is purely animal, and the 
removal of the same from the sphere of free and pure Beauty. 

The second more important aspect is related to the elemental itself, in the 
first instance conceived as gods put before us as powers of Nature, through 
whose conquest alone the genuine race of gods can attain to undisputed 
mastery, that is in the war between the ancient and new gods. But this 
negative tendency becomes, then, in the third place, after Spirit has secured 
its free right, to the same extent once again an affirmative force, and 
elemental Nature constitutes an aspect of godhead permeated with 
individualized spirituality in order to re-establish even the animal organism, 


though here only of an attributive and external sign. Following the above 


points of view we will now, if still at no great length, endeavour to 


emphasize the more definite traits, which here come under consideration. 
1. THE DEGRADATION OF ANIMALISM!"’ 


Among the Indians and Egyptians, among Asiatics generally we find 
animalism, or at any rate specific kinds of animals regarded as sacred and 
worshipped, because in them the Divine itself is taken to be visible to sense. 
The animal form is consequently also a main feature of their artistic 
representations, albeit they are in addition merely used as symbolic and in 
association with human forms, in the stage previous to that where we find 
the human, and only the human, apprehended by consciousness as that 
which is alone true. It is only in virtue of the self-consciousness of the 
spiritual that the respect for the obscure and gloomy ideality of animal life 
disappears. This has already taken place among the ancient Hebrews who 
regard, as we have already observed, the whole of Nature neither as symbol 
nor as the presence of God, and attach to external objects merely the powers 
and vitality which in fact dwell within them. At the same time there still 
remains even among them, if in accidental fashion, at least a vestige of 
reverence for the living thing as such. We may illustrate this with the fact 
that Moses forbids the use of animal blood as food for the reason that life is 
centred in the blood. Man, however, is really under a necessity to eat that 
which is his natural food. The next step which we must draw attention to in 
this passage to classical art consists in lowering the high worth and position 
of what is animal, and making this degradation itself the content of religious 
conceptions and artistic productions. And illustrative of this we find 
abundant examples from which I shall merely offer the following selections. 

(a) We find that among the Greeks certain animals appear conspicuous 
among others, as the snake, for example, is presented us in the sacrifices of 


Homer as an exceptionally beloved genius, and before all others it is this 


species which is offered to one god, while others are appropriated to some 
other. We find, further that the hare, which runs across the way, birds 
observed in their flight to right hand or left, and entrails are investigated as 
fruitful in prophetic significance. All this, it is true, indicates a real 
reverence for the animal type, since the gods communicate through them 
and speak to men by means of omens. If we look at the heart of the matter, 
however, we shall find these to be merely isolated revelations, suggestive of 
superstition no doubt, but merely momentary hints of the Divine. On the 
other hand, it is an important fact that animals are sacrificed and the 
sacrificial flesh eaten. Among the Indians sacred animals are on the 
contrary preserved alive as such, and taken care of, and among the 
Egyptians they are even preserved after their death. For the Greek it is the 
sacrifice which is sacred. In the sacrifice man demonstrates that he is 
willing to give up a consecrated thing to his gods, and to deprive himself 
wholly of the use of the same. And in this connection we may observe a 
characteristic trait in the Greek rite, among which people the sacrifice was 
observed as at the same time a hospitable feast“, only a part of the same 
being dedicate to the gods, that is, the portion which it was assumed they 
alone could enjoy, while the Greek himself retained and feasted upon the 
flesh. Out of this circumstance originated a mythical tale in Greece. The 
ancient Greeks, it is said, sacrificed with the greatest solemnity to the gods, 
and suffered the entirety of the sacrificial animal to be consumed in the 
flames. Not even the poorer suppliants dared contest this great waste. So 
Prometheus endeavoured to obtain by request from Zeus, that they were 
merely under an obligation to sacrifice a portion, and could devote the 
remainder to their own uses. He slew two oxen, burnt the liver of both, 
converted, however, all the bones into one, the flesh into the remaining hide 
of the animals, and presented Zeus the choice. Zeus, deceived by 
appearances, selected the bones because they were a larger portion and left 


the flesh in this way for human consumption. For this reason, when the 
flesh of sacrificial animals was consumed, the remaining portions, which 
were devoted to the gods, were burnt up in the same fire. Zeus, however, 
took away fire from men because by so doing he made it impossible for 
them to celebrate their feast. Little help the ruse gave him. Prometheus 
robbed him of the fire and in the excess of his joy flew back faster than he 
sped thither; for which cause, so the tale goes, the bringer of good news 
invariably brings “speed” with him. In this way the Greeks have directed 
attention to this progress in human culture and preserved and reclothed the 
same in myth for the mind. 

(6) We may connect with the above as a similar example of a yet further 
degradation of animalism the traditions of famous huntings, such as we find 
ascribed to heroes, and handed down as sacred to grateful memory. In these 
the slaying of animals which appear as injurious foes, such as the strangling 
of the Numean lion by Heracles, the slaying of the Lernean hydra, the 
hunting of the Caledonian boar are set forth as something famous, by means 
of which the heroes contended for godlike rank, whereas the Hindoos 
punished with death as a crime the slaughter of certain animals. 
Unquestionably there is a further interplay of symbolism in deeds of this 
kind or they lie at the base of them. In the case of Hercules there is the fact 
of the sun and its course, so that such heroic actions supply an essential 
aspect of symbolical interpretation. These myths are, however, at the same 
time accepted in their express significance as beneficial hunts and were 
consciously recognized as such by the Greeks. We must here again in a 
similar relation recall certain fables of Aesop, especially those already 
referred to of the dung beetle. The dung beetle, that primitive Egyptian 
symbol, in whose balls of dung the Egyptians or the interpreters of their 
religious conceptions saw the world balls, comes in Aesop again before 
Jupiter, and with the important change that the eagle does not respect his 


protector the hare. Aristophanes, on the other hand, has wholly made fun of 
him. 

(c) Thirdly, the degradation of the animal is directly indicated in many of 
the tales of metamorphosis as Ovid has delineated them for us in detail with 
grace and talent and fine traits of feeling and intuition, but also composed in 
a rambling way without their great and commanding ideal significance, 
treating them merely as the sport of mythos and external fact and failing to 
recognize a deeper significance. Such a deeper significance is, however, 
there, and we will consequently, now we mention the subject, make further 
allusion to it. For the most part the particular narratives are if we look at this 
material, quaint and primitive, not so much on account of the depraved 
condition of the culture, but rather, as in the Nibelungenlied, on account of 
the condition of a still raw nature. As far as the thirteenth book, according 
to their content, they are older than the Homeric tales; add to this they are a 
medley of cosmogony and heterogeneous elements of Phoenician, Phrygian, 
Egyptian symbolism, treated no doubt in a human way, but in such wise that 
the uncouth stock still remains, whereas the metamorphoses which 
enumerate tales of a later period subsequent to the Trojan war, although 
their material is also borrowed from fabulous times, clash awkwardly with 
the names of Ajax and Aeneas. 

(a) Generally speaking, we may regard the metamorphoses as a contrast 
to the conception and worship implied in animalism. Looked at from the 
ethical side of Spirit they include essentially the negative attitude toward 
Nature, making the animal and other inorganic forms a phase of human 
degradation. Consequently, if among the Egyptians the gods of Nature’s 
elements are exalted and made vital in animals, here conversely, as we have 
already intimated, the natural form appears before us as an easier or difficult 
lapse and a monstrous crime, as the existence of an ungod-like, unfortunate 


thing, and as the embodiment of pain, in which the human is no longer able 


to remain self-contained. For this reason they have not the significance of 
the migration of souls in the Egyptian sense of that expression; this is a 
migration which does not imply guilt, but rather is on the contrary, if we 
take the case of the passage of the human soul into the animal, regarded as 
an exaltation. 

As a whole, however, this is no severely exclusive circle of myths, 
however different the objects of Nature may be, into which that which is 
spiritual is banished. A few examples will sufficiently elucidate the point. 

Among the Egyptians the wolf plays a part of great importance, as, for 
example, in the case where Osiris appears as beneficent protector of his son 
Horus in the latter’s conflict with Typhon, and in a whole series of Egyptian 
coins is represented as the assister of Horus. And speaking generally the 
association of the wolf and the sun-god is a primitive one. In the 
“Metamorphoses” of Ovid, on the other hand, the conversion of Lycaon into 
the form of a wolf is presented us as a punishment for his impiety. After the 
subjugation of the giants, we are told‘, and after the annihilation of their 
bodily shapes the Earth, warmed by the blood of its sons which had been 
scattered in all directions, revitalized the warm blood, and, in order that no 
vestige of the former wild stock should remain, brought into being a race of 
men. Yet for all that was this after-birth contemptuous of the gods, eager for 
savage deeds and murder. Then Jupiter called the gods into conclave with a 
view to destroy this mortal race. He informed them how Lycaon had 
cunningly formed stratagems against himself, the wielder of the lightning 
and their sovereign lord. When, such is the story, the worthlessness of the 
times was apparent to him, he descended from Olympus, and came to 
Arcadia. “I furnished signs,” the narration continues, “that a god had drawn 
nigh and the people began to supplicate.” First, to make merry over these 
pious prayers was Lycaon, who forthwith cried out: “I will make 
experiment whether this indeed be a god or mortality, and the truth shall not 


remain in doubt.” “He made preparation,” continued Jupiter, “to slay me 
when oppressed with slumber; he was possessed with the passion for 
discovering the truth. And not contented with this, he made an incision with 
his sword in the throat of a goat of Molassian pedigree and boiled as to one 
part the only partially dead members; and as to the rest baked them on the 
fire, and placed both portions before me to eat. Wherefore I, with avenging 
flame, have laid his homestead in ashes. Affrighted he fled forth from 
thence, and when he reached the silent field he broke forth: in howls and 
strove in vain to utter speech. With rage in his jaws and in the eagerness of 
his animal lust for murder he turned against the cattle, and rejoices even 
now in their blood; his garments have become the hairy hide, and his arms 
have turned into thighs. He is a wolf, and preserves the signs of the 
primitive shape.” 

The tale of Procne, who was changed into a swallow, sets before us the 
gravity of the committed abomination with a like emphasis. When, so the 
tale runs, Procne begs of her husband, Tereus — she happened at the time 
to stand in his favour — that he will, forthwith let her go to see her sister or 
suffer her sister to visit her, Tereus hastens to launch his vessel on the sea 
and quickly reaches the harbour of Piraeus with his seamanship. He, 
however, barely catches sight of Philomela before he is violently 
enamoured of her. At his departure Pandion, the father, binds him on oath to 
protect her with the love of a father, and to send back as soon as possible 
the alleviation of his old age. The voyage, however, is hardly over when the 
barbarous man deprives her — pale, trembling, already fearful of the worst, 
and beseeching with tears to know where her sister is — of liberty, and as 
twin-consort forces her to be his concubine along with her sister. Overcome 
with anger and thrusting all sense of shame on one side, Philomela threatens 
of her own accord to betray the deed. Tereus on this draws his sword, seizes 
and binds her and cuts off her tongue, informs, however, his wife by way of 


evasion of the death of her sister. Thereupon the sorrowing Procne tears off 
the fine linen from her shoulders and puts on mourning apparel; she raises 
an empty tomb and in a mode somewhat out of place, as it happens, laments 
the lamentable fate of her sister. How then does Philomela meet this? A 
prisoner, robbed of all speech, of her voice, she bethinks her of craft. With 
threads of purple she works the news of the crime upon a white texture, and 
sends the raiment secretly to Procne. The wife reads the heartrending news 
of her sister; she neither speaks nor weeps; she lives wholly in the image of 
revenge. It was the time of the festival of Bacchus. Driven forth by the 
furies of her passionate grief she forces her way to her sister; she tears her 
from her chamber and carries her off with her away. Then in her own house, 
while she still is in doubt what terrible act of vengeance she shall exact on 
Tereus, Itys appears before his mother. She stares upon him with eyes of 
wildness. How like he is to his father! No further word she utters, but 
consummates at once the doleful deed. They slay the boy and serve him on 
his father’s table, who partakes eagerly of his own flesh and blood. He then 
calls for his son, and Procne exclaims that he carries within him that which 
he calls for; and, as he still looks about him and seeks after him and again 
asks and calls for him, Philomela sets before his face the bloody head. Then 
he breaks away from table with an awful cry of anguish, and weeps and 
calls himself his son’s sepulchre, and forthwith makes after the daughters of 
Pandion with the naked steel. But now supplied with wings they float away 
from thence, the one into the forest, the other into the roof; and Tereus also, 
despite all the energy of his sorrow and desire of revenge, is changed into 
the bird which rears on its crest the comb of feathers, and carries a beak of 
immoderate projection. The name of the bird is the hoopoe. 

On the other hand, we have changes which proceed from a guilt of less 
significance. As examples, there is Cygnus who became a swan, and 
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Daphne, the first love of Apollo“, who was changed into the laurel, Clyde 


into the heliotrope, Narcissus, who despised in his vanity maidens, and sees 
himself in the watery mirror, and Biblis“®, who was enamoured of her 
brother, and is, when he scorns her, changed into the spring which even now 
bears her name and flows beneath the shading oak. 

However, we must not lose ourselves in further digression through 
particular examples, and I will merely, by way of passage, and the one 
further reference to the change of the Pierides, who, according to Ovid, 
were the daughters of Pieros and challenged the Muses to a match of 
rivalry. For ourselves the distinction of importance is the nature of the songs 
which the combatants sang respectively. The Pierides celebrate the battles 
of the gods“8 and honour the giants unduly while they depreciate the deeds 
of the great gods. Rising up from the depths of Earth, Typhoeus filled 
heaven with fear; in a body the gods take flight from thence until, wearied 
out, they rest on Egyptian soil. But here, too, so sang the Pierides, Typhoeus 
arrives, and the high gods are fain to hide themselves in illusive shapes. 
Jupiter was leader of the army, and for this reason, so ran their refrain, the 
Lybian Ammon to this day is figured with crooked horns; and in like 
manner the scion of Semele is changed into a ram, the sister of Phoebus into 
a cat, Juno into a snow-white cow, Venus is concealed in a fish, Mercury in 
the feathers of Ibis. 

Here we find therefore the gods suffer reproach in their change to animal 
form. Although their translation is not presented as a punishment for a 
wrong or a crime, it is their cowardice which is held forth to us as the 
reason of this self-imposed metamorphosis. Calliope, on the other hand, 
exalts in song the good deeds and history of Ceres. Ceres was the first, so 
ran the strain, to scour through the fields with the crook-backed 
ploughshare; first was she to give fruits and fruitful means of nourishment 
to the ploughed fields. First was she to lay down laws for our guidance; we 
are collectively but a gift of her wisdom. “Ah,” she exclaims, “my task is to 


celebrate her, and yet how shall I tune my strain worthy of such a goddess! 
Assuredly the goddess is worthy of the singer’s best.” When she has 
finished, the Pierides adjudge themselves victors in the contest: but even as 
they endeavour to speak, and with loud cries, so Ovid informs us (v. 670), 
are flourishing about with their hands, they perceive their nails passing 
away into feathers, their arms become covered with down, while each is 
aware that the mouth of the other is closing up into the stiff bill of a bird: 
and while they are all for deploring their lot, they are carried up on the 
waves of their wings, they float away, the screamers of the woods, and as 
waifs of the air. And even unto this day, adds our poet, they still retain their 
own glibness of tongue and excited chatter, and infinite desire to gossip. In 
this way we find again also here that metamorphosis is presented us as 
punishment, and, what is more, is presented, as is so frequently the case 
with such stories, as punishment due to religious impiety. 

(6) If we consider further examples of still well recognized 
metamorphoses of men and gods into animals, we shall find that, although 
they do not directly imply any transgression as the cause of such a change, 
as, for example, in the case where Circe possessed the power to change men 
into animals, yet, for all that, the animal condition is at least indicative of a 
misfortune and a humiliation, such as brings no honour even to the person 
who makes such a change subservient to private ends. Circe was quite a 
subordinate, obscure type of goddess, and her power appears as mere 
witchery, and Mercury assists Odysseus, when the latter contrives to free 
his comrades from the spell. Of much the same kind are the many shapes 
which Zeus takes upon himself, as, for example, when he is changed into a 
bull in his quest of Europa, or when he approaches Leda in the form of a 
swan, or fructifies the Danae in a shower of gold. In all these cases the 
object is one of deception, directed by purposes of an inferior, that is to say, 
not spiritual, but purely natural quality, purposes which the ever constant 


jealousy of Juno render unavoidable. The conception of a universal 
procreative life of Nature, which in many of the more ancient mythologies 
constituted the leading motive, is imaginatively reproduced in separate 
poetical tales about the easily enamoured disposition of the father of gods 
and men, exploits, however, which he does not carry through in his own or, 
for the most part, in human shape, but expressly either in the shape of 
animals, or some other embodiment of Nature. 

(vy) And, lastly, we may add to our list those hybrid forms, combining 
both humanity and animalism, which are also not excluded from Greek art, 
though the animality is here accepted as something that degrades, is 
unspiritual. Among the Egyptians, for example, the he-goat, Mendes, was 


i and, according to the opinion of Jablouski*®, in the sense of the 


revered 
procreative power of Nature, generally speaking, as that of the sun, and to 
such an outrageous excess that, according to Pindar, even women sacrificed 
themselves to these creatures. Among the Greeks, Pan, on the contrary, 
personifies the mysterious sense of the divine presence, and later in the 
shape of fauns, satyrs, and Pan-like figures, the goat shape only appeared in 
a subordinate way, such as in the feet, and in the most beautiful 
representations was perhaps limited to the pointed ears and little horns. The 
rest of the figure is shaped in human guise, and the animal suggestion thrust 
back upon the barest detail. Yet, for all that, fauns were not recognized 
among the Greeks as gods of any important rank or spiritual forces; their 
fundamental characteristic remained that of a sensuous, uncontrolled 
joviality. It is true that they are also artistically represented with an 
expression of profounder significance, as, for instance, that fine example of 
one in Munich, which holds the youthful Bacchus in his arms, and gazes 
down on him with a smile which is brimming over with love and 
tenderness. He is not to be taken as the father of Bacchus, but merely the 
foster-parent, and we find given him here the beautiful feeling of joy in the 


innocence of the child, such as that which, in the maternal devotion of Mary 
for the Christ babe, is exalted in romantic art to so lofty a level of 
contemplation. Among the Greeks, however, this most charming love still 
belongs to the subordinate sphere of fauns in order to indicate that its origin 
is traceable from animal, that is natural, life, and consequently is entitled to 
rank with such a sphere™?. 

Mediate shapes of a similar kind are the centaurs, in which we may also 
observe that the Nature-aspect of sensuality and desire is also supremely 
prominent to the suppression of the spiritual side. Cheiron, no doubt, is of a 
more noble type, a clever physician, and the tutor of Achilles; but this 
instructive role, as the teacher of a child, is not appropriate to godhead 
strictly, but is to be related with human ability and cleverness. 

In this manner the relation of the animal shape receives a modification in 
classical art from whatever point of view we regard it. Its prevailing 
employment is to indicate that which is evil, bad, inferior, merely natural 
and unspiritual, whereas, outside Greece it was the expression of the 
positive and absolute. 


2. THE CONTEST BETWEEN THE ANCIENT AND MODERN 
DIVINITIES 


The second grade of more elevated rank we may contrast with the 
degradation of the animal condition consists in this, that the genuine gods of 
classical art, inasmuch as they possess for their content a free self- 
consciousness, which we may define as the power of spiritual individuality 
reposing on its own resources, are also able to be represented as subjects of 
knowledge and volition, that is as spiritual potences. For this reason the 
humanity, in the bodily form of which they are presented us, is not, as one 
may say, a mere form, which is girt about this content by virtue of the 
imagination under a mode of purely external validity, but is rooted in the 


significance, content, and ideal substance itself. The divine, however, 
generally speaking, is essentially to be apprehended us unity of the natural 
and spiritual; both sides are involved in the conception of the Absolute; and 
it is merely the different mode, under which this harmony is conceived, 
which constitutes from our present point of view the respective grades of 
the various forms of art and historic religions. According to our own 
Christian way of looking at it, God is the creator and lord of Nature and the 
spiritual world, and therewith, no doubt, exempted from the immediate and 
determinate existence of Nature, for the reason that, before all else, he is 
very God as the taking back into Himself of his own fulness, that is as 
absolute and self-dependent Spirit; it is only the finite and human spirit 
which stands in opposition to Nature as a limit and a bound, a limitation 
which such only thereby overcomes in his determinate existence, and exalts 
himself intrinsically to the grade of infinity in so far as he grasps Nature 
contemplatively in thought, and in the actual world consummates the 
harmony between spiritual idea, reason, the Good and Nature. This infinite 
actualization is, however, God, in so far as the lordship over Nature is 
strictly due to Him, and He Himself is conceived as explicit in this infinite 
activity, and the knowledge and volition of such realization. 

In the religions of strictly symbolic art, on the contrary, as we have 
traced already, the union of the Inward and Ideal with Nature was an 
immediate association, which consequently made use of Nature both as 
regards its substance and form as its fundamental mode of determination. In 
this sense the sun, the Nile, the sea, the Earth, the natural processes of birth, 
death, procreation, and reproduction, in short, all the varied changes of the 
universal life of Nature were revered as divine existence and life. These 
Nature-forces, however, were even in symbolic art personified, and 
consequently set up in contrast to the spiritual. If, however, and nothing less 
than this is the requirement of classical art, the gods are to be spiritual 


individualities in harmony with Nature, mere personification is a conception 
insufficient for this result. For personification, in the case that its content is 
a purely universal force and activity of Nature, persists as a mere form, 
unable to penetrate to the constituting substance, and can neither give 
existence to the spiritual content in the same, nor its individuality. We find 
therefore necessarily in classical art a change of front!, to the effect that, in 
conformity with the degradation of the animal aspect we have just been 
considering, the universal power of Nature also in one aspect of it suffers 
humiliation, and the spiritual is proportionally exalted in contrast to it. And 
by this means we find that it is the principle of subjectivity, rather than mere 
personification, which becomes the main mode of definition. From another 
point of view, however, the gods of classical art do not cease to be potences 
of Nature, because God here has not yet come to be represented as 
essentially absolute and free spirituality. In the relation of a merely created 
and ministrant creature to a lord and creator separated from it, Nature 
stands, however, albeit deified, either as we have it in the art of the Sublime 
— conceived as an essentially abstract, that is purely ideal masterdom of 
one supreme substance, or — as in the case of Christianity — exalted as 
concrete Spirit to absolute freedom within the pure element of spiritual 
existence and personal actuality. Neither of these examples falls in with the 
point of view of classical art. God here is not as yet lord of Nature, for the 
reason that he does not as yet possess absolute spirituality either if regarded 
relatively to what is contained in Him, or to the mode under which He ts 
apprehended. He is no longer lord of Nature, because the sublime relation 
of the deified natural thing and human individuality has ceased, and taken 
upon itself the limitations of beauty, in which their just due must be 
rendered for art’s representation without any tittle of loss to both aspects, 
the universal and the individual, the spiritual and the natural. Consequently 
in the god of classical art the nature-potency is preserved, but is conceived 


as such not in the sense of the universal and all-embracing Nature, but as 
the definable, and consequently limited activity of the sun, sea, and so on, 
generally speaking, as a particular natural potency, which is made visible as 
spiritual individuality, and possesses this spiritual individuality as its 
essential being. 

For the reason, then, as we have already made clear, that the classical 
Ideal is not immediately present, but first makes its appearance through the 
process in which that which is negative to the formative content of spirit is 
resolved, this transformation and building up into new forms of that which 
is raw, unbeautiful, wild, grotesque, purely natural, or fantastic, which 
originated in earlier religious conceptions and views of art, will be a leading 
interest in Greek mythology, and consequently will necessarily reproduce a 
readily defined sphere™ of particular significances. 

In proceeding further to examine this fundamental aspect of our present 
subject I must at once give utterance to the preliminary caution that the 
historic investigation of the varied and multifold conceptions of Greek 
mythology lies outside our present task. All we are concerned to inquire 
into here are the essential phasal steps of this process of reconstruction, in 
so far as the same notify themselves as phases of universal import in the 
new artistic configuration and its content. As for that infinite mass of 
particular myths, narrations, histories, things referable to a local origin and 
symbolism, which collectively still assert their predominance in the world 
of later gods, and incidentally appear in artistic production, but for all that 
do not belong to the vital point of interest to which our own effort is 
directed — we must necessarily leave all this broad field of material on one 
side, and can merely refer to an example or two by way of illustration. 
Speaking generally we may compare this road, on which we now move 
forwards, to the course of the history of sculpture. For inasmuch as 
sculpture places before the observation of sense the gods in their real form 


it constitutes the peculiar centrum of classical art, albeit also the better to 
make it wholly understood poetry expresses itself upon gods and mankind, 
or passes in review the worlds of gods and men in their activity and 
movement in direct contrast to that objectivity self-contained in repose. Just 
as, then, in sculpture the moment of all importance in the beginning 1s the 
transformation of the formless, the stone or block of wood that has fallen 
from heaven (diometns) — as the the great goddess of Pessinus in Asia 
Minor actually was, which the Romans directed by means of a solemn 
embassy to be transferred to Rome — into the human form and so makes 
the statue, so too we have here to make a beginning from the formless, 
uncouth powers of Nature, and while doing so merely to indicate the stages, 
in their passage through which they are exalted into spiritual individuality 
and are finally concentrated in shapes of fixity. 

We may in this connection distinguish three separable aspects as of most 
importance. 

The first, which arrests our attention, are the oracles in which the 
knowledge and volition of gods, still under a formless mode, gives witness 
to their presence through natural existences. 

The second point of view to be noted is concerned with the universal 
forms of Nature, no less than the abstractions of Right and so forth, which 
lie at the root of the genuine spiritual and individual deities, which are, so to 
speak, their birth-cradles and furnish us with the necessary conditions of 
their origin and activity: they are the old gods in contradistinction to the 
new. 

Thirdly, and finally, we are made aware of the essentially necessary 
progress to the Ideal in the fact that the primarily superficial 
personifications of the activities of Nature and the most abstract spiritual 
conditions are contested and thrust from their prominence as something 
essentially subordinate and negative and, by virtue of this debasement the 


self-sufficient spiritual individuality and its human form and action, is 
suffered to attain an unchallenged masterdom. This revolution, which 
constitutes the real central position in the historical origins of the classic 
gods, is in Greek mythology placed before our imagination in the conflict 
— a mode of presentation as naive as it is astonishingly direct — between 
the old and new gods, in the headlong fall of the Titans, and in the victory 
which the divine race of Zeus secures. 

(a) To take, then, first in order the oracles, it will not be necessary for us 
now to dilate on them to any considerable extent. The essential point which 
concerns us here is merely due to this fact, that in classical art the 
phenomena of Nature are no longer revered as such — in the way that the 
Parsees, for example, pray to naphthetic regions or fire, or as among the 
Egyptians, gods remain inscrutable, mysterious, and mute riddles — but 
that the gods, being themselves subjects of knowledge and volition, do 
verily give to man by means of natural phenomena indications of their 
wisdom. In this sense the ancient Hellenes made inquiry at the oracle of 
Dodona*, whether they should accept the names of gods, which have come 
to them from barbarians, and the oracle replied: “Use them.” 

(a) The signs by means of which the gods thus made their revelations are 
for the most part of the simplest description. At Dodona such were the 
rustle and whisper of the sacred oak, the murmur of the spring, the tones of 
the brazen vessel, which the wind made thus to reverberate. In like manner 
at Delos it was the laurel which rustled and at Delphi, too, the sound of the 
wind on the brazen tripod was full of significance*®. Over and above, 
however, such immediately natural sounds man js also the voice-piece of 
the oracle in so far as he is rendered deaf to and whirled away from the alert 
commonsense of his ordinary mind to a natural condition of enthusiasm; as, 
for example, the Pythia at Delphi was wont, stupefied by exhalations, to 
deliver the oracular words, or in the cave of Trophonius the inquirer of the 


oracle met with faces, from the interpretation of which an answer was 
delivered him. 

(£2) There is, however, another aspect which we should set alongside of 
the purely external sign. For in the oracles God is, it is true, accepted as He 
who knows, and the oracle of most famed repute is dedicate to Apollo, the 
god of wisdom. The form, however, in which he reveals his will, remains 
the wholly indefinite voice of Nature, either a natural sound, that is, or the 
unconnected tones of words. In this obscurity of form the spiritual content 
is itself equally obscure and requires interpretation and explanation. 

(y) This explanation, albeit it brings under a mode of spiritual life the 
deliverance of the god which in the first instance is presented purely in the 
form of Nature’s own voice, remains despite this fact obscure and 
equivocal. For the god is in his knowledge and volition concrete 
universality. And of the same type also must the advice or command 
unavoidably be which the oracle declares. The universal, however, is not 
one-sided and abstract, but as concrete universal contains the one side no 
less than the other. Inasmuch, then, as man stands over against the knowing 
god as one unknowing he accepts the oracular word itself in ignorance. In 
other words, the concrete universality of the same is not open to his 
intelligence, and he can merely select from the equivocal word of the god, 
assuming that he decides to act upon it, one aspect thereof, for the reason 
that every action under particular circumstances is unavoidably definite, 
only, that is to say, giving a decisive impulse in one direction and shutting 
off another. His action is barely accomplished, and the deed — which 
consequently has become his own and for which he must now be 
answerable — really carried through when he finds a collision confronting 
him. All in a moment he is aware that the other side, which lay already 
folded in the oracular sentence, is turned against himself and the fatality of 
his deed, his knowledge and will notwithstanding, has him in the toils; a 


fatality which he may not know, but of which we must suppose the gods are 
aware. Conversely again the gods are determinate potencies and their 
expressed will, when it carries this character of essential determinacy, as, 
for example, the bidding of Apollo, which drives Orestes forward to his 
revenge, brings about a collision of forces in the selfsame way. For the 
reason, then, that in one aspect of it the form, which the spiritual knowledge 
of the god assumes in the oracle, is the wholly undefined external 
expression or the abstract ideality of the word, and the form itself through 
the equivocal sense it contains includes the possibility of discord, we find 
that in classical art it is not sculpture, but poetry, and pre-eminently 
dramatic poetry, in which oracles contribute their share of the content and 
are of importance. In classical art, however, they do essentially maintain a 
place, because in it human individuality has not forced its way to the full 
height of spiritual attainment, where the subject draws the determination of 
his actions without infringement from his own resources. What we in our 
modern sense of the term call conscience, has not as here secured its 
rightful place. The Greek acts often, it is true, at the beck of his passion, bad 
no less than good; the genuine pathos, however, which is here held to 
quicken him, and does in fact so quicken him, proceeds from the gods, 
whose content and might is the universal of such a pathos; and the heroes 
are either immediately instinct with the same, or they interrogate oracles for 
advice, when the gods do not present themselves openly to their vision, by 
way of quickening the deed to be done. 

(5) Moreover, as in the oracle the content is to be found in the gods that 
know and willy while the form of the external phenomenon is the external 
which is abstract and a part of Nature, from the other point of view that 
which is natural, if we look at it relatively to its universal forces and the 
activities which belong to these, becomes the content, from out of which the 
independent individuality has first to force its way up, and receives as its 


original form merely the formal and superficial personification. The 
thrusting back of these purely natural forces, the opposition and contention 
through which they are overcome is just the significant centre, for which we 
are indebted primarily to classical art, and which we must consequently 
submit to a closer examination. 

(a) The first thing we would remark in this connection is attributable to 
the circumstance that we are not here concerned — as in that view of the 
world which belongs to the Sublime, or in part even that appropriate to 
Hindoo doctrines — with God already essentially devoid of any relation to 
sense, when regarded as the starting point of all creation, but rather with 
that in which Nature’s gods, and we may add in the first instance the more 
universal forces of Nature such as Chaos, Tartarus, Erebus, the entire 
savage and subterranean substance, and, furthermore, Uranos, Gaia, the 
Titan Eros, Kronos, and the rest, supply the beginning. It is from out of 
these, then, that the better defined powers, such as Helios, Oceanos, and 
others like them first have their being; while they, in their turn, become the 
natural cradle for the later spiritual and individualized divinities. We find, 
therefore, again here another theogony and cosmogony which is the work of 
the imagination, whose earliest gods, however, still remain for the observer 
under one aspect of an undefined character, or vaguely extend beyond all 
reasonable limit; and, if viewed from another standpoint, still carry with 
them much that is essentially symbolical. 

(6) The more detailed distinctions among these Titan potencies may be 
thus indicated: 

(aa) First, we have those powers of the Earth and the stars, without 
spiritual and ethical content, consequently dissolute, a raw, savage race, 
gigantic and formless, as though they were scions of Hindoo or Egyptian 
imagination. They are to be classed with other individualities of Nature 
such as Brontes, Steropes, and again with the hundred-handed Kottos, 


Briareus, and Gyges, the giants and the rest standing in the first instance 
beneath the lordship of Uranos, then of Kronos, that chief of the Titans, 
who obviously is a kind of personified ZJime, devouring all his children, just 
as Time eventually annihilates everything that it has brought to birth. This 
myth is not without a symbolical significance. For the life of Nature is, in 
fact, subjugate to Time, and brings only the Past into existence, just as in 
the same way the prehistoric times of some people, which is only one 
nation, one stock, yet constitutes no genuine State, and pursues no definite 
objects essentially made clear to itself, becomes the sport of the power of a 
Time, which is destitute of history. We touch solid ground for the first time 
when we come to law, morality, and the State, something permanent which 
remains though races pass away, as it is said that the Muses give 
permanence and a defence to everything, which, as the life of Nature and 
present action, had only vanished swept away with Time. 

(6) But, further, it is not only that the forces of Nature belong to this 
sphere of the old gods, but also the forces noted as earliest over the 
elements. In particular the first active agency upon metal through the force 
of what is still raw, and elementary Nature, that is air, water, fire, is of 
importance. We may mention in illustration the Corybantes, the Telchines, 
demons of both beneficent and evil influence, the Pataeci, pygmies, dwarfs, 
cunning in the woodman’s craft, small, with big paunches.“% 

More prominent notice should be taken of Prometheus, as illustrating in 
the chief place a fundamental point of new departure. Prometheus is a Titan 
of exceptional type and deserves exceptional attention. Together with his 
brother Epimetheus he appears in the first instance as favourable to the 
young gods; then he stands out as the benefactor of men, who in other 
respects have no defined relation with the new gods or the Titans. He brings 
fire to man, and thereby supplies them with the means of satisfying their 
needs and working the technical arts, which are no longer, however, 


regarded as natural products, and consequently it would appear do not stand 
in any closer association with Titan workmanship. For this interference 
Zeus punishes Prometheus until Hercules finally releases him from 
suffering. At the first glance there would appear to be nothing strictly 
Titanesque in these main features of the story; nay, it would not be difficult 
to point out an inconsequence in the fact that Prometheus, just as Ceres, is a 
benefactor of mankind, and is none the less numbered among the old 
Titanic potencies. If we look at the matter more closely, however, this 
inconsequence will at once disappear. In this connection several passages 
from Plato’s works will help us sufficiently to clear the difficulty. There is 
the myth in which the guest-friend recites to the younger Socrates that in 
the time of Kronos men originated from the Earth, while the god, on his 
part, devoted his attention to the whole’. After this step a movement of 
opposite tendency sprang up, and the Earth was left to itself“, so that now 
the beasts became savage, and mankind, whose means of nourishment and 
all their other needs had hitherto passed immediately into their hands, were 
left alone without advice or assistance. Well, according to this myth, it was 
in such a condition that fire was brought to mankind by Prometheus, all 
other accessories of craftsmanship being communicated by Hephaestos and 
his companion in craftsmanship, Athene. 

Here we have notified expressly a distinction between fire and the thing 
which artistic ability produces by working on the raw material; and only the 
gift of fire is ascribed to Prometheus. Plato narrates the myth of Prometheus 
at greater length in the “Protagoras.” There we read‘™: “There was once a 
time when gods indeed existed, but mortal beings had not appeared. When 
the foreordained time of their birth also had come, the gods created them in 
the inward parts of the Earth, composing their substance of Earth and fire 
and that which is the union of both these elements. When the gods were 
desirous of bringing them into the light, they handed them over to 


Prometheus and Epimetheus to apportion and arrange the energies of each 
singly as was right. Epimetheus, however, requested of Prometheus that the 
apportionment might be left to him. After I have done this, quoth he, you 
may mark and express an opinion. Epimetheus, however, by a blunder 
apportioned everything worth having to the animal world, so that there was 
nothing left over for mankind; and when Prometheus made his inspection 
he found that though all other living things were wisely provided with all 
their needs mankind remained naked, unprotected, without covering or 
weapons. But already the appointed day had appeared in which it was 
necessary that man should pass from the bowels of the Earth into the light. 
In the embarrassment in which he was placed to procure some assistance for 
mankind Prometheus stole the wisdom that is shared by Hephaestos and 
Athene by taking fire — for without fire it would be impossible to possess it 
or make it of use — and made a present of this to men. Man now, it is true, 
possessed the wisdom necessary for the support of his life, but he was still 
without political wisdom, for this was still lodged with Zeus. Entry, 
however, to the stronghold of Zeus was no longer permitted Prometheus, 
and apart from this the awful watchers of Zeus barred the way. He passed, 
however, secretly into the chamber which Hephaestos and Athene shared in 
the practice of their art, and having secured the forging-art of Hephaestos he 
pilfered that other art (the art of weaving) which was possessed by Athene 
and presented this to mankind. Out of these possessions the means of 
satisfying the needs of Life is provided for man (évmopia tod Biov).” 
Prometheus receives, however, as already narrated, punishment for the 
thefts he commits owing to the blunders of Epimetheus. 

Plato further tells us in a passage which immediately follows the above 
that mankind was still destitute of the art of war for their protection against 
the animal world, which was merely a part of the art of politics, and 
consequently were collected into cities, and would have so outraged each 


other and finally broken up such asylums for the reason that they were 
without all political organization, that Zeus found it necessary to send down 
to them under the escort of Hermes Shame and Right. 

In these passages the distinction between the immediate objects of life, 
which are related to physical comfort, that is, the provision for the 
satisfaction of the most primary necessaries and political organization, such 
as sets before itself as its object what is spiritual, custom, law, nght of 
property, freedom, and communal existence is expressly emphasized. This 
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principle of ethical life and right*, Prometheus did not give to men, he 
merely taught them the cunning by means of which they might overcome 
natural objects and make them serviceable to their needs. Fire and the 
craftsmanship which makes use of fire have nothing ethical about them in 
themselves; and it is just the same with the art of weaving; in the first 
instance they are devoted to the exclusive service of private individuals, 
without coming into any relation with that which is shared in human 
existence or with Life in its public character. For the reason, then, that 
Prometheus was unable to furnish mankind with anything more spiritual or 
ethical, he also does not belong to the race of new gods, but to the Titans. 
Hephaestos, it is true, also possessed fire and the particular crafts to which 
it is essential as an instrument for his field of activity, and is none the less 
accredited as a new god: but Zeus cast him from Olympus, and he 
continued to limp ever after. Just as little is it, therefore, an inconsequence 
when we find Ceres placed among the younger gods, who proved herself a 
benefactor of mankind just as Prometheus did. For that which Ceres taught 
was agriculture, with which at the same time property, and yet more, 
marriage, social custom, and law stand in close association. 

(yy) A third class of the ancient gods contains, it is true, neither 
personified potencies of Nature, as such, nor the might which next follows 


as lord over the particular elements of Nature in the service of the more 


subordinate human necessities, but is already contestant with that which is 
essentially in itself ideal, universal, and spiritual. What, however, is none 
the less lacking in the powers we have here to reckon with is spiritual 
individuality and its appropriate form and manifestation, so that they also 
more or less relatively to their operations keep a position which is more 
nearly akin to the necessity and essential being of Nature. In illustration of 
this type we may recall the conception of Nemesis, Dike, the Erinnyes, 
Eumenides, and Moirai. No doubt we find associated with these figures the 
determinate notions of right and justice; but this inevitable right, instead of 
being conceived and clothed in the essentially spiritual and substantive 


medium of social morality*® 


, remains either persistent in the universal 
abstract notion, or is related to the obscure right of that which is natural 
within the circle of spiritual connections, the love of kindred, for example, 
and its paramount claim, which does not appertain to Spirit in the open 
freedom of itself self-recognized; and consequently also does not appear as 
lawful right, but in opposition to this as the irreconcilable right of revenge. 
To bring the view of the above nearer I will merely draw attention to one 
or two ideas bound up with it. Nemesis, for example, is the might to 
humiliate the exalted, and to cast down the man all too fortunate from his 
lofty seat, and consequently to restore equilibrium. The claim or right of 
equilibrium is the purely abstract and external right, which, it is true, 
certifies itself as operative in the range of spiritual circumstances, and 
conditions, without, however, making the ethical organization of the same 
the content of justice. Another aspect of importance attaches to this 
circumstance, that the right of the family-condition is apportioned by the 
ancient gods, in so far as these repose on a condition of Nature, and thereby 
are in antagonism with the public right and law of the community. We may 
adduce the Eumenides of Aeschylus as the clearest illustration of this point. 
The direful maidens pursue Orestes on account of the murder of his mother, 


a murder which Apollo, the younger god, had directed, in order that 
Agamemnon, the slaughtered spouse and king, should not remain 
unavenged. The entire drama consequently is concentrated in a conflict 
between these divine Powers, which confront each other in person. On the 
one side we have the goddesses of revenge, the Eumenides; but they are 
called here the beneficent, and our ordinary conception of the Furies, into 
which we convert them, is set before us as rude and uncouth. For they 
possess an essential right thus to persecute, and are therefore not merely 
hateful, wild, and ferocious in the torments which they impose. The right, 
however, which they enforce as against Orestes is only the family-right in 
so far as this is rooted in the blood relation. The profoundest association of 
son and mother is the substantive fact which they represent. Apollo opposes 
to this natural ethical relation, rooted as it is already both on the physical 
side and in feeling, the right of the spouse and the chieftain who has been 
violated in respect to the highest right he can claim. This distinction is in 
the first instance brought to our notice in an external way since both parties 
are champions for morality within one and the same sphere, namely the 
family. The sterling+** imagination of Aeschylus has, however, here — and 
we cannot sufficiently value it on this score — discovered for us a 
contradiction, which is not by any means a superficial one, but of 
fundamental significance. That is to say, the relation of children to parents 
reposes on the unity of the natural nexus; the association of man and wife 
on the contrary must be accepted as marriage, which does not merely 
proceed from purely natural love, that is from the blood or natural affinity, 
but originates out of a conscious inclination, and for this reason belongs to 
the free ethical sphere of the self-conscious will. However much, therefore, 
marriage is bound up with love and feeling it is none the less to be 
distinguished from the purely natural emotion of love, because it also freely 
recognizes definite obligations quite independent of the same, which persist 


when that feeling of love may have ceased. The notion, in short, and the 
knowledge of the substantiality of marital life is something later and more 
profound than the purely natural connection between mother and son, and 
constitutes the beginning of the State as the realization of the free and 
rational will. In like manner we shall find resident in the relation of prince 
to citizen the association of a similar political right, law, and the self- 
conscious freedom and spirituality of similar social aims. This is the reason 
why the Eumenides, the ancient goddesses, pursue Orestes with 
punishment, whereas Apollo — the clear, knowing and self-consciously 
knowing ethical sense — defends the right of the spouse and the chief, 
justly opposing the Eumenides: “If the crime of Clytemnestra were not 
scented out I should be in verity without honour and despised as nought by 
the consummator Here and the Councils of Zeus.” 

Of still greater interest, albeit wholly involved in human feeling and 
action, is the contradiction which we have set before us in the “Antigone,” 
one of the most sublime, and in every respect most consummate work of art 
human effort ever produced. Not a detail in this tragedy but is of 
consequence. The public law of the State and the instinctive family-love 
and duty towards a brother are here set in conflict. Antigone, the woman, is 
pathetically possessed by the interest of family; Kreon, the man, by the 
welfare of the community. Polynices, in war with his own father-city, had 
fallen before the gates of Thebes, and Kreon, the lord thereof, had by means 
of a public proclamation threatened everyone with death who should give 
this enemy of the city the right of burial. Antigone, however, refused to 
accept this command, which merely concerned the public weal, and, 
constrained by her pious devotion for her brother, carried out as sister the 
sacred duty of interment. In doing this she relied on the law of the gods. 


The gods, however, whom she thus revered, are the Dei inferi of Hades‘, 


the instinctive Powers of feeling, Love and kinship, not the daylight gods of 
free and self-conscious, social, and political life. 

(y) The third point, which we would advert to in connection with the 
theogony of the outlook of artists in the classic period, has reference to the 
difference between individuals of the older gods relatively to their powers 
and the duration of their authority. 

(aa) In the first place, the origin of these gods is a succession. From 
Chaos, according to Hesiod, proceeds Gaia, Uranos, and others, after that 
Kronos and his race, finally Zeus and his subjects. This succession appears 
in one aspect of it as a rise from the more abstract and formless to the more 
concrete and already fairly defined powers of Nature; in another as the 
beginnings of the superiority of the spiritual over the natural. Thus in his 
“Eumenides” Aeschylus makes the Pythia in the temple of Delphi begin 
with the words: “First of all I revere in my prayer her who first gave us 
oracles, Gaia, and after her Themis, who as second after her mother had her 
prophetic seat in this place.” Pausanias, on the other hand, who also names 
the Earth first as giver of oracles, says that Daphne was ordained by her 
afterwards in the prophetic office. In another series again Pindar places 
Night in the first place, after her he makes Themis follow, then comes 
Phoebe, and finally he closes the succession with Phoebus. It would be of 
interest to analyse more closely these particular differences; such an inquiry, 
however, lies outside our present purpose. 

(62) This succession further, in addition to its aspect of being an 
extension into essentially profounder conceptions of godhead, possessing, 
that is, a fuller content, also appears as the degradation of the earlier and 
more abstract type within the range of the older race of gods itself. The 
primary and most ancient powers are robbed of their masterdom, just as we 
find Kronos dethroned Uranos, and the later representatives are set up in 
their place. 


(yy) In this way the negative relation of the reformation‘, which we 


settled at once to be the essence of this first stage of the classic type of art, 
becomes the proper centre of the same. And it is so for the reason that 
personification is here the universal form, in which the gods are presented 
to the imagination, and the progressive movement comes into opposition 
with human and spiritual individuality. And although this appears in the 
first instance still in a form indeterminate and formless, we necessarily find 
that the imagination presents this negative attitude of the younger gods 
against the more ancient under the image of conflict and war. The essential 
advance is, however, from Nature to Spirit, implying by the latter the true 
content and the real form appropriate to classical art. This progress and the 
conflicts by means of which we perceive that it is carried forward, belong 
no longer exclusively to the sphere of the old gods, but centre in the war 
through which the new gods lay the foundation of their enduring mastery 
over the ancient. 

(c) The opposition between Nature and Spirit is in the nature of the case 
inevitable. For the notion of Spirit, as in very truth totality, is, as we have 
already seen, essentially simply this, to split itself in twain, that is into its 
intrinsic constituents as objectivity and as subject, in order that by means of 
this opposition it may emerge from Nature and confront the same forthwith 
free and jubilant as vanquisher and superior might. This fundamental phase, 
rooted in the very essence of Spirit, is consequently a material aspect in the 
conception which it supplies to itself of that nature. Regarded historically, 
that is on the plane of ordinary reality, this passage asserts itself as the 
reconstruction through progressive steps of the natural man into the 
condition where right, property, laws, constitution and political life are 
paramount. Regarded under a mode which relates this process to gods and 
sub specie eternitatis it becomes the conception of the victory over the 
natural Powers by means of the spiritual and individual Divinities. 


(a) This contest exposes an absolute catastrophe, and is the essential 
deed of the gods, by virtue of which the fundamental distinction between 
the old and new gods is first made visible. Consequently we ought not to 
point to the war, which exposes this distinction as a mythical story in the 
same way we should point to any other myth; rather we should regard it as 
the mythos, which in fact punctuates a great moment of transition, and 
expresses the creation of the later theogony. 

(£2) The result of this violent strife among the gods is the ruin of the 
Titans, the unique victory of the new gods, who forthwith receive in their 
assured dominion a plenitude of gifts in every direction from the 
imagination. The Titans, on the other hand, are banished, and compelled to 
huddle in the hollows of the Earth, or, like Oceanos, dally on the dark skirts 
of the clear, joyful world, or still endure many grievous punishments. 
Prometheus, for example, is fettered on the Scythian mountains, where an 
eagle insatiable devours the liver that ever renews itself. In like manner an 
infinite and inexhaustible thirst torments Tantalus in the lower world, and 
Sisyphus is for ever constrained to roll up hill in vain the rock that for ever 
rolls back again. These punishments are, in truth, the false type of infinity, 
the yearning of the indefinite aspiration or the unsatisfied craving of natural 
desires, which in their eternal repetition fail to discover rest or final 
satisfaction. For the truly godlike intuition of the Greeks regarded the mere 
extension into space and the region of the indefinite, not, as some modern 
votaries of such longings do, as the highest attainment of mankind, but as a 
damnation which it relegates to Tartarus. 

(y) If we ask ourselves in a general way, what from this point must for 
classical art fall into the background, failing, that is, to have any right to 
figure as its final form and adequate content, we shall find at the earliest 
point of departure the elements of Nature. With them disappear from the 


world of the new gods all that is gloomy“, fantastical, void of clarity, every 


wild confusion between Nature and Spirit, between significances essentially 
substantive and the accidental incidents of externality. In a world such as 
this the creations of an unrestricted imagination, which has not yet for its 
principle the measure of spiritual proportion, have no place, and are 
compelled and justly so to vanish before the clear light of day. We may 
furbish up the monstrous Cabeiri, the Corybantes, these representatives of 
procreative force as much as we choose, yet for all that such presentations 
in every trait of them — to say nothing of the ancient Baubo, whom Goethe 
sets careering over the Blocksberg on an old sow — belong to a greater or 
less degree to the twilight of consciousness. Only that which is spiritual 
imperatively demands the light; and that which does not reveal itself and in 
itself expound its own interpretation is the unspiritual, which fades again 
once more into Night and obscurity. That which is of Spirit on the contrary 
reveals itself, and purifies itself, by itself defining its external form, from 
the caprice of the imagination, the flood of obstructing shapes, and the 
otherwise perturbed accessories of symbolical sense. 

For the same reasons we now find that human activity, in so far as it is 
limited merely to Nature’s wants and their satisfaction, falls into the 
background. That old right, Themis, Dike and the rest, as one not 
determinate through laws which originate in self-conscious Spirit, loses its 
unimpaired validity, and in the same way, if conversely, that which is purely 
local, albeit there is still room left for its play, passes by incorporation into 
the universal figures of the gods; in which we may still trace the lingering 
vestiges that remain of it. For as in the Trojan war the Greeks fought and 
conquered as one people, so, too, the Homeric gods, who already have their 
conflict with the Titans behind them in the past, are one essentially secure 
and defined god-world, a world which is yet further with ever-increasing 
fulness made definite and unassailable by later poetry and the plastic arts. 


This invincible consistency is in its relation to the content of the Greek 


world of gods Spirit and only Spirit; but not Spirit in its abstract ideality, 
but as identified with its external and adequate existence, just as with Plato 
soul and body, as in union brought into one nature and in this consolidation 


from one piece, is at once the Divine and Eternal. 


3. THE POSITIVE CONSERVATION OF THE CONDITIONS SET UP 
THROUGH NEGATION 


Despite, then, the victory of the new gods that which came before them still 
remains in the classical type of art partly preserved and revered in the 
original form in which we have already recognized it, partly under a 
transmuted mode. It is only the limited Jewish national god which is unable 
to tolerate other gods in its company for the reason that it purports as the 
one god to include everything, although in regard to the definition of its 
form it fails to pass beyond its exclusiveness wherein the god is merely the 
God of His own people. Such a god manifests his universality in fact only 
through his creation of Nature and as Lord of the heavens and the earth. For 
the rest he remains the god of Abraham, who led his people Israel out of 
Egypt, gave them laws on Sinai, and divided the land of Canaan among the 
Jews. And through this narrow identification of him with the Jewish nation 
he is in a quite peculiar way the god of this folk; and consequently, 
speaking generally, neither stands in positive consonance with Nature, nor 
appears truly as absolute Spirit referable back from his determinate 
character and objectivity to his universality. Consequently this austere, 
national god is so jealous, and ordains in his jealousy that men shall see 
elsewhere merely false idols. The Greeks, on the contrary, discovered their 
gods among other nations and accepted what was foreign among 
themselves. For the god of classical art has spiritual and bodily individuality 


and is for this reason not the one and only one, but merely a particular 


godhead, which, as everything else that shares particularity, has a circle of 
particularity which surrounds it or in opposition to it as its Other, from 
which it is the result, and which is qualified to preserve its validity and 
worth. The process here is analogous to that of the particular divisions of 
Nature. Although the world of vegetation is the truth of the geological 
image of Nature, the animal again the higher truth of the vegetable, yet the 
mountains and the flooded land persist as the solid basis of trees, shrubs, 
and flowers, which in their turn do not lose their existence alongside the 
world of animals. 

(a) The earliest form under which among the Greeks we come upon this 
ancient residue, are the Mysteries. The Greek Mysteries were nothing secret 
in the sense that the Greek nation was not in a general way aware of their 
content. On the contrary, the majority of the Athenians and a large number 
of foreigners were among the initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries; but they 
were not permitted to speak of that in which they had been instructed 
through initiation. In our own times people have been at great pains to 
discover more nearly the type of conceptions which prevailed in these 
mysteries, and to investigate the kind of religious services which were used 
in their celebration. It appears, however, that on the whole there was no 
extensive wisdom or profound knowledge concealed in the Mysteries. They 
merely preserved the old traditions, the basis, that is, of what was latterly 
reconstructed by the genuine type of art, and consequently, so far from 
containing the true, higher, and more valuable content, rather unfolded that 
which was of less significance and of inferior rank. Whatever it was, this 
holiness was not clearly expressed in the mysteries, but merely handed 
down in its symbolical features. And in fact this character of secrecy and 
reticence is bound up with the old telluric, sidereal, and Titanic deposit; 
Spirit alone is the revealed and the self-revealer. Consonant, too, with this it 
is the symbolical mode of expression which constitutes the other aspect of 


secrecy in the mysteries, because in symbolism the interpretation remains 
obscure, and contains a something other than the external image, which it 
purports to display, in fact offers to the view. In this sense, for example, the 
mysteries of Demeter and Bacchus were, it is true, spiritually interpreted, 
and contained a profounder sense. The form of the same remained quite 
externally isolate from this content, so that it was impossible clearly to 
disengage it from it. Consequently the Mysteries had very little influence 
over art; for though we are told of Aeschylus, that he willfully betrayed 
something which attached to the Demeter mysteries, this merely amounts to 
an assertion on his part that Artemis had been the daughter of Ceres, which 
is not very profound wisdom after all. 

(b) But, secondly, we find that the reverence and preservation of the old 
régime is yet more clearly indicated in actual artistic representation. We 
have already referred to Prometheus as the chastised Titan who appears in 
the stage immediately prior to that of genuine art. We meet with him 
however again as delivered. For as the Earth and as the Sun, so also the fire, 
which Prometheus brought down to men, that is, the eating of flesh, which 
he taught them, is an essential feature of human life, a necessary condition 
for the satisfaction of their needs; and consequently Prometheus is honoured 
with an enduring recognition’2. In the Oedipus Colonos of Sophocles we 
have the words: 
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and the scholiast adds that Prometheus was revered in the Academy 
along with Athene, as Hephaestos was, and a temple was shown in a grove 
of the goddess, and an ancient pedestal near the entrance, where there was 
not only an image of Hephaestos, but also one of Prometheus. Prometheus, 


however, according to the statement of Lysimachides, was represented as 
primary and more ancient, and he held in his hand a sceptre; Hephaestos as 
the younger and in the second place, and the altar on the pedestal was 
shared by both. Prometheus, then, according to the tale, was not obliged to 
endure his chastisement for ever, but was released from his fetters by 
Hercules. In this story of his liberation we come across certain remarkable 
traits. In other words, Prometheus is delivered from his agony because he 
informs Zeus of the danger which threatens his empire at the hands of the 
thirteenth descendant. This descendant is Hercules, to whom, we may add 
in illustration, Poseidon exclaims in the “Birds” of Aristophanes“®, “he will 
do himself an injury, if he strike a bargain with reference to the transference 
of the divine headship, for all that Zeus leaves behind him on his decease 
will most assuredly take place.” And, in fact, Hercules is the only man who 
passed over into Olympus, became a god after being a man, and stands 
higher than Prometheus, who remained a Titan. Moreover, the overturning 
of the old race of tyrants is intimately connected with the name of Hercules 
and the Heraklidae. The Heraklidae break up the power of the old dynasties 
and royal houses, in which we may remark the selfish desire of personal 
agerandizement and lawlessness no less than disregard for their subjects 
admitted no judicial restraint, and consequently was responsible for the 
grossest cruelties. Hercules, though himself in the service of a superior lord, 
overcame the savagery of this despotism. 

In a similar way we may, to linger once more for a moment by the 
illustrations we adduced on a former page, recall again to our readers the 
“Eumenides” of Aeschylus. The conflict between Apollo and_ the 
Eumenides is to be settled by the intervention of the Areopagus. In other 
words, a human tribunal, as a whole, at whose head stands Athene, stands 
forth as the concrete spirit of the folk, and is as such to terminate the 
collision. The judges, however, give an equal number of votes for 


condemnation and acquittal, having an equal reverence both for the 
Eumenides and Apollo; the white pebble of Athene, however, decides the 
conflict in favour of Apollo. The Eumenides break out in indignation 
against this decision of Athene; she, however, allays their wrath by 
promising them worship and altars in the famous grove of Colonos. What 
the Eumenides have to give in return to her people is a protection against 
the evils!“ which result from the elements of Nature, the earth, the heavens, 
the sea, and the winds; they have further to ward off unfruitfulness in the 
fields, the failure of living seed, and misbirths in all else that is procreated. 
Pallas, on her part, takes beneath her protection the strife of wars and sacred 
contests. Ina similar way Sophocles*4, in his “Antigone,” not only makes 
Antigone suffer and die, but to a like extent we find that Kreon is punished 
by the loss of his wife and the death of Haemon, both of whom perish 
through the death of Antigone. 

(c) Thirdly, the ancient gods do not merely preserve their place in 
juxtaposition to the new, but, what is of more importance, the natural basis 
itself 1s maintained by the new gods, and receives, continuing to made its 
echo sound in them, if in conformity with the spiritual individuality of 
classical art, a reverential acceptance. 

(a) And for this reason people are not unfrequently led into the error of 
conceiving the Greek gods, in respect to their human character and form, as 
mere allegories of such natural elements. This is not so. In this sense we 
frequently hear it stated that Helios is the god of the sun, Diana the goddess 
of the moon, or Neptune the god of the sea. Such a separation, however, 
between the natural element, as content, and the humanly shaped 
personification, as form, no less than the external association of both, 
regarded merely as the masterdom of the god over the natural fact, as we 
are accustomed to it in the Old Testament, is quite inapplicable to Greek 
conceptions. We never find among the Greeks such an expression as 0 0€0c 


TOD nAtov, Tis PaAdoons, and so forth, though it is quite certain they would 
have used with others such an expression for the relation in question, had it 
been compatible with their point of view. Helios is the sun as god. 

(6) We must, however, at once insist on the further fact that the Greeks 
never regarded mere Nature as itself divine. On the contrary, they retained 
the definite conception that what was purely natural was not divine. This is 
partly contained, if unexpressed, in what their gods actually are, in part also 
it is expressly stated so by themselves. Plutarch, for example, in his essay 
upon Isis and Osiris, refers incidentally to the modes of interpretation 
current of myths and divinities. Osiris and Isis belong to the Egyptian 
theogony, and had yet more of the natural element for their content than the 
Greek gods, who correspond to them; they merely express the longing and 
conflict to escape out of the circle of Nature to that of Spirit. In later times 
they were very highly honoured in Rome, and the mysteries allied with 
them were of great importance. Yet for all that it is Plutarch’s view that it 
would be an interpretation beneath the level of the subject to think of 
explaining them as sun, earth, or water. Only that which in the sun, Earth, 
and so forth, is without measure or co-ordination, defective or superfluous, 
can strictly be referred to the natural elements, and all that is good and 
conformable to order is as exclusively a work of Isis, and the rational 
principle, the Adyoc, a work of Osiris. It is not, therefore, the natural as such 
which is adduced as the substantive content of these gods, but the spiritual 
principle, the universal, A6yoc, reason, conformity to law. 

By virtue of this insight into the spiritual nature of the gods, the more 
definite elements of Nature, then, had also among the Greeks been 
differentiated from the later gods. We have, it is true, grown accustomed to 
associate Helios and Selene, to take two examples, with Apollo and Diana: 
in Homer, however, they are presented as distinct. The same remark applies 
to Oceanos and others. 


(y) But in the third place an echo still lingers in the new gods of the 
natural powers, whose operative energies themselves belong to the spiritual 
individuality of the gods. We have already indicated, at an earlier stage, the 
basis of this positive connection of the spiritual and natural in the ideal of 
classical art, and may limit our observations here to a few illustrations. 

(aa) In Poseidon resides, as in Pontus and Oceanus, the might of the 
world-encircling sea, but his power and activity extends further. He built 
Ilium and was a shield of Athens. Generally he is revered as the founder of 
cities, in so far as the sea is the element of sea-faring, of commerce, and a 
bond between mankind. Apollo, in like manner, is the light of knowledge, 
of oracular speech, and preserves, moreover, a distant relation with Helios, 
as the natural light of the sun. Critics differ, no doubt — take Voss and 
Creuzer for examples — as to whether Apollo is referable to the sun. One 
may, however, in fact, assert that he both is and is not the sun, since he is 
not limited to its natural content, but is raised thereby to the significance of 
a spiritual import. It is impossible to escape the inevitable connection in 
which knowledge and light, the light of Nature and that of Spirit, if we 
regard their fundamental characteristics, stand relatively to one another. 
Light regarded as a element of Nature is that which manifests. Without our 
seeing Light itself it makes visible to us the illuminated objects around. By 
means of Light everything grows on the plane of contemplation for 
something else. Spirit, that is the free light of consciousness, knowledge, 
and cognition, possesses just the same character of manifestation. The 
distinction, apart from the differences of the respective spheres, in which 
these two modes of manifestation reveal themselves, consists simply in this, 
that Spirit reveals itself, and in that which it brings us, or which it 
assimilates as content!4, remains constant to itself. Light, however, does not 
make itself apprehensible to itself, but, on the contrary, makes that which is 
other and external to itself apprehensible; and though, no doubt, we may say 


this is done from its own resources, yet it cannot, as the Spirit can, once 
more retire into itself. For this reason it does not win the higher unity which 
finds itself constant by itself in another. Just as, then, light and knowledge 
are closely associated, we find in Apollo, as spiritual god, still a recollection 
of the light of the sun. For this reason Homer, for example, ascribes the 
plague in the camp of the Greeks to Apollo, which, in such a locality is in 
the summer solstice ascribable to the operation of the sun. We may add that 
his deadly arrows have unquestionably a symbolical reference to the solar 
rays. In the external representation it is external signs which more closely 
determine under what specific interpretation the god shall be mainly 
accepted. 

More particularly when we follow up the origins of the later gods we are 
able to recognize the natural element, which the gods of the classic ideal 
retain in themselves. This is a point which Creuzer in particular has made 
clear. For example, in the conception of Jupiter there are many features 
which indicate a solar source. The twelve labours of Hercules, the 
expedition, for example, in which he carries off the apples of the 
Hesperides, have relation both to the sun and the twelve months. At the root 
of the conception of Diana we have the distinct suggestion of the mother of 
Nature, just as the Ephesian Diana, for example, which floats between the 
old world and the new, has for her fundamental content Nature generally, 
procreation and nutrition; which latter feature is clearly indicated in a part 
of her external form, namely the breasts. If we consider the Greek Artemis, 
on the other hand, the huntress, who slays wild animals, we find that in her 
humanly beautiful and maiden form and self-continency, this aspect falls 
entirely into the background, although the half moon and the arrows still 
distinctly recall to us Selene. To take Aphrodite in the same way, the more 
we follow her back to her original source in Asia the more she approaches a 
force of Nature. Once arrived in Greece, the spiritual and more individual 


aspect of her grace, charm, and love, passion is more emphasized, albeit 
here, too, the natural basis is by no means entirely absent. In the same way 
the productivity of Nature is, no doubt, the original cradle which gives us 
Ceres. Starting from that we proceed to the spiritual content, whose 
relations are developed from agriculture, property, etc. The source in Nature 
of the Muses is the murmur of the spring-water; and Zeus himself may be 
accepted under one aspect as the universal Power of Nature, and is revered 
as the Thunderer, as with Homer already thunder is the sign of misfortune 
or assistance, 1s, in short, an omen, and as such is relative to that which is 
human and spiritual. Juno, too, implies a natural association with the 
firmament of cloud and the heavenly sphere in which the gods move to and 
fro. So we are told, for example, that Zeus laid Hercules on the breast of 
Juno, and from the milk which spouted thereout flashed into being the 
Milky Way. 

(BP) Just as, then, in the later gods, from one point of view the universal 
elements of Nature are dethroned, while from another they are maintained, 
we have the same process repeated in that which is, more strictly speaking, 
animal, which we merely regarded in a former passage on the side of its 
degradation. We are now able to point out a more positive aspect under 
which such may be considered. Since, however, in the classic gods the 
symbolic mode of configuration is abolished, and they secure as their 
content the spirit that is self-luminous, the symbolical significance of 
animals must tend to pass away precisely in proportion as the animal form 
has taken to itself the mght to mingle with the human under a mode 
naturally alien to it. It will therefore appear merely as a significant attribute, 
and is established in juxtaposition to the human form of the gods. Thus we 
find the eagle as attendant on Jupiter, the peacock on Juno, the doves as 
accompanying Aphrodite, the hound, Anubis, as watch-dog of the lower 
world, and so forth. If, therefore, there is still a symbolical aspect which 


attaches to the ideals of the spiritual gods, yet, if contrasted with the 
original significance, it will appear of little importance; and the natural 
significance, if strictly regarded, which previously constituted the essential 
content, will merely persist as a residue, and mere particular mode of 
externality, which, on account of its accidental character, more often than 
not has a grotesque appearance, for the reason that the former significance 
is no longer there. Inasmuch as the ideal content of these gods is that which 
partakes of Spirit and humanity, the externality pertinent to them 
approximates to a human contingency and weakness. In this connection we 
may once more recall to memory the numerous love affairs of Zeus. 
According to their original symbolic significance, they are related, as we 
already have seen, to the universal activity of generation, that is, the vitality 
of Nature. As the love affairs of Zeus, however, which, in so far as his 
marriage with Here is to be regarded as the permanent and substantive 
sexual relation, appear in the light of an infidelity towards his spouse, they 
have the complexion of accidental adventures, and exchange their 
symbolical sense for unconnected tales which possess the character of 
purely capricious invention. 

With this degradation of the powers which are purely natural and of the 
animal aspect no less than of the abstract universality of spiritual relations, 
and with the re-acceptance of the same within the spiritual individuality, 
permeated and Suffused as it is with Nature, we leave behind us the origins 
of classical art which are stamped with necessity and are presupposed by its 
essence, inasmuch as it is on this path that the Ideal evolves itself by its own 
agency with that which it is according to its notion. This reality of the 
spiritual gods adequate to its notion carries us on to the genuine Ideals of 
the classical type of art, which, in contrast to the old régime which has been 
vanquished, represent immortality”, for mortality generally resides in the 
incompatibility of the notion to its determinate existence. 


8° Als eine Unwiirdigkeit. As something unworthy of the full notion of 
its gods. 

140 That is, the relegation of it to a position of inferiority. 

4) This is the German word. By genius I presume Hegel means “the 
familiar spirit” of a particular animal. Apparently this rather than “kind.” 
“Thad,” II, 308; XII, 208. 

2 “Odyss.” XIV, 414; XXIV, 215. 

13 “Wfetam.” I, vv. 150-243. 

14 “Wfetam.” VI, vv. 440-676. 

1 “Wfetam.”’ I, vv. 451-567. 

146 Thid., IX, vv. 454-64. 

"7 Tbid., V, v. 302. 

48 Thid., vv. 319-31. 

1” “Herod.” II, 46. 

159 Creuzer, “Symb.” I, 477. 

45! That is, the sphere of fauns as a part of Nature. 

152 Praktisch. The contrast is between the philosophic contemplation and 
the world regarded as the sphere of human activity. 

43 By Umkehr Hegel probably means a “return” in the direction of the 
art of the Sublime. 

44 Einen bestimmten Kreis. The meaning seems to be that the circle of 
examples is here a clearly defined and limited one as contrasted with the 
vagueness of Oriental Pantheism. 

13 “Herod.” II, 52. 

456 War ein entscheidendes Moment. That is, was part of the oracular 
reply. 

47 Both wording and punctuation of this sentence are at fault, but I give 
the sense no doubt intended. 

458 T am not sure what is referred to here by Telchinen and Pdtaken. 


15° Das Ganze, means here, I think, the whole of Creation. 

160 That is, took no further active interest in human life. 

161 Politicus ex rec. Bekk. II, 2, p. 283; Steph. 274. 

102 “Protag.” I, 1, pp. 170-4; Steph. 320-3. 

163 T have just above translated Sitte with the word “custom,” that is, 
ethical custom. But the contrast here is, I think, between morality generally 
(sittlich) and juridical right (Rechtliche). 

s¢ The argument of Hegel is ingenious. It must be admitted, however, 
that in several accounts of Prometheus, notably that of Aeschylus, Zeus is 
represented as hostile to human progress. And it is rather a strain on the 
facts to trace, in the case of Ceres, so much that is of an ethical colour to 
agriculture, and limit the use of fire simply to the crafts of Hephaestos, 
ignoring, that is to say, its domestic use altogether. 

165 Der Sittlichkeit. 

166 Gehaltvolle. That is, intrinsically sound and substantial. 

107 “Frum.” vv. 206-9. 

168 Soph., “Ant.” v. 451: 7 Gbvorkos Tov KATH BE@v Aikn. 

1° Umegestaltung. Remodelling, reorganization. Reformation in literal 
sense. 

1 Tribe. “Troubled” perhaps is better. 

1 The Cabeiri were mystic Powers. Aeschylus wrote a drama under this 
title. The ancients differ greatly as to their origin and nature, Herodotus 
assumes an Egyptian origin. 

i? Feste is as a substantive a stronghold, and this may be Hegel’s 
meaning, but I think he uses it here for Festigkeit, consistency, compact 
security. 

13 The sentence is not very clear. The sense is that Prometheus is 
honoured as the Earth and Sun are honoured by his assistance of human 
needs. 


14 Vv. 54-6. “This entire spot is sacred; awful Poseidon holds it, and 
therein is the fire bringing god, the Titan Prometheus.” 

12 Vv. 1645-8. 

176 Vv. 901 et seg. 

1’ Hegel means that in the suffering of Kleon Sophocles treats the 
natural law of Antigone and the higher law of the king on the same terms. 

178 Lit., “what is made for it,” e.g., the detail of objective experience. 

1 Unvergdnglichkeit. Hegel no doubt refers to the epithet always 
applied by Homer and other, Greek poets to the gods of Olympus, immortal. 


CHAPTER II 


THE IDEAL OF THE CLASSICAL TYPE OF ART 


“’QG)- 


WE HAVE ALREADY seen what the essence of the Ideal is in our general 
consideration of the beauty of art. Here we are to take it merely in the 
special sense appropriate to the classic Ideal, whose notion has already 
presented itself in its general features in its association with the notion of 
the classical art-type. For the Ideal, of which we have now to speak, 
consists simply in this, that classical art in very truth attains to and sets 
before us that which exposes its most intimate notion. As content it grasps 
on this particular plane the spiritual, in so far as this Spirit attracts Nature 
and her powers to its own appropriate realm, and sets itself before us in 
exposition not as mere inwardness and dominion over Nature, but 
furthermore accepts as its proper form, human shape, deed, and action, 
through which the spiritual shines forth clearly in perfect freedom, and the 
form penetrates with its life into the sensuous material not merely as into a 
mode of externality symbolically significant, but as actually into a 
determinate existence, which is the adequate existence of Spirit. 

We may divide up, then, the present chapter into the following sections: 

We have in the first place to consider the general character of the classic 
Ideal, which possesses what is pertinent to humanity in its form no less than 
its content, and elaborates both sides in the completest consistency one with 
the other. Secondly, however, forasmuch as here the human is absorbed 
wholly into the bodily shape and external appearance, it becomes the 
definite external shape, which in its conformity is merely a defined content. 
Since, therefore, we have the Ideal before us at the same time as 


particularity, there arises a definite number of particular gods and powers 
in the shape of human existence. Thirdly, this particularity does not persist 
in the abstraction of one type of definition, whose essential character would 
constitute the entire content and the one-sided principle for its 
representation; but rather it 1s quite as much essentially a totality and the 
individual unity and congruity which is applicable to such. Without this 
repletion such particularity would remain cold and empty; the vitality of 
Life would fail it, a contingency which is impossible to the Ideal in any 
relation whatever. 

We have now to consider more narrowly the Ideal of classical art 
according to these three aspects of universality, particularity, and individual 
singularity. 


1. THE IDEAL OF CLASSICAL ART GENERALLY 


The questions which arise relatively to the origins of the Greek gods, in so 
far as the real centre for ideal reproduction results from them, we have 
already touched upon, and seen that they belong to the elaborated tradition 
of art. The modification that is incidental to that treatment can only proceed 
by means of the twofold degradation, on the one hand, of the universal 
powers of Nature and their personification, and, on the other, of the animal 
constituents and its form, in order that thereby it may win the spiritual as its 
true determinate substance, and also the human mode of appearance as its 
true form. 

(a) We have described how the classical Ideal first really becomes actual 
through such a remodelling of that which came before the earliest aspect of 
it. Along with this we have above all to draw attention to just this fact, that 
it is generated from mind (Spirit), and consequently has originated in the 
most intimate and personal resources of the poets and artists, who brought it 
into the presence of conscious life with the aid of a thoughtful consideration 


as clear as it was unfettered and with the distinct object of artistic 
production. In opposition to this creation we have, however, apparently the 
fact that Greek mythology reposes on earlier traditions, and contains 
distinct references to foreign, that is Oriental, matter. Herodotus, for 
example, although specifically asserting in the passage already cited that 
Homer and Hesiod created for the Greeks their gods, nevertheless in other 
passages associates closely these very Greek gods with other divinities such 
as those of Egypt. For in the second book! he expressly narrates that 
Melampus gave the name of Dionysos to the Greeks, further introduced the 
Phallus and the entire sacrificial festival, adding, however, this discrepant 
detail, that Melampus had learnt the religious service from the Tyrian 
Kadmus and the Phoenicians, who came with Kadmus to Boeotia. These 
contradictory statements have roused interest in our own times, more 
particularly as associated with Creuzer’s researches, who endeavours to 
discover in Homer, for example, ancient mysteries and the sources which 
flowed in together towards Greece, whether they be Asiatic, Pelasgian, 
Dodonian, Thracian, Samothracian, Phrygian, Indian, Buddhistic, 
Phoenician, Egyptian, or Orphic, to say nothing of the infinitely varied 
peculiarities of specific localities and other details. No doubt it appears at 
first sight wholly inconsistent with these many sources of tradition that 
those poets should have supplied either the names or the substantial form of 
the gods. It is possible, however, to harmonize entirely both factors, 
tradition, and individual creation. The tradition comes first; it is the point of 
departure, which hands down the mere ingredients; but for all that it does 
not contribute the real content and the genuine form of the gods. This 
substantive presence is the product of the genius of those poets, who 
discovered by a process of free elaboration the true substantive form of 
these very gods and are consequently in fact become the creators of that 
mythology which awakes our admiration of Greek art. Yet for this reason 


the Homeric gods, in one aspect of them, are not to be taken as the result 
merely of the poetic phantasy, or nothing more than capricious invention. 
They have their roots in the genius and beliefs of the Greek folk and the 
religious basis of that nation. They are the absolute potencies and powers, 
the highest stretch of the Greek conception, the central point of the beautiful 
regarded universally, presented, so to speak, by the Muses themselves to the 
poet. 

In this free handling, then, the artist takes up an entirely different 
position from that he occupies in the East. The Hindoo poets and sages have 
also to begin with material ready to work upon, such as the elements of 
Nature, the heavens, animals, streams, and so forth, or the pure abstraction 
of the formless and contentless Brahman. Their enthusiasm, however, is a 
confusion of the ideal character of the subjectivity which accepts the 
difficult task of elaborating such an external material to it, an enthusiasm 
which, in the unmeasured expansion of its imagination, which excludes 
every secure and absolute direction, is unable to mould its creations 
conformably to genuine freedom of expression and beauty, and remains the 
slave of that material in uncontrolled and roving productive activity. It 
resembles, in fact, a master-builder who has no firm foundation beneath 
him. Ancient ruins of half dismantled walls, mounds, and projecting rocks 
fetter him, quite apart from the particular aims according to which he 
desires to construct his building; and he can only create a _ wild, 
inharmonious, and fantastical fabric. In other words, that which he produces 
is not the result of his imagination freely acting under its own plastic 
genius. Conversely the Hebrew poets present us with revelations which, it is 
said, they deliver as the Lord’s voice, so that here again the creative source 
is an enthusiasm not fully self-conscious; it is separated, that is, and distinct 
from individuality and the productive genius of the artist, as in the wisdom 
of the Sublime generally it is the abstract and eternal, essentially in its 


relation to something other than it and external, which is consciously or 
imaginatively conceived. 

In classical art artists and poets are, it is true, also prophets and teachers, 
who declare and reveal to mankind the nature of the Absolute and Divine. 
But we must emphasize here the following distinctions: 

(a) In the first place the content of their gods is neither that appearance 
of Nature which is external to humanity nor the mere abstraction of one 
Godhead, whereby merely a superficial formulation or an inwardness that is 
without content is preserved. Their content is, on the contrary, deduced 
from human life and existence, and for this reason is that which is peculiar 
to the human breast; a content, in short, with which man himself can freely 
coalesce as at home with himself, while that which he thus produces is the 
fairest product of his own activity. 

(6) Secondly, these artists are at the same time poets, that is, men of 
creative talent who work the aforesaid material and its content into a free 
and substantially independent form. As thus regarded Greek artists are in all 
essential respects creative poets. They have brought together all the varied 
original ingredients into the melting-pot, but they have produced thereby no 
mere broth, such as might come from a witches’ cauldron; rather they did 
away with all that is troubled, purely natural, unclean, foreign, and without 
rational measure in the pure flame of this more profound spirit; they made 
all glow together and permitted the form to appear at last purified, albeit it 
still retained a distant accord with the ruder material from which it was 
fashioned. What mainly concerned them in this work consisted partly in the 
winnowing away of all that was in their inherited material destitute of form 
and beauty, distorted and symbolical, and partly in the prominence they 
gave to what was really spiritual, which they set themselves to render under 
modes of individuality, and in the interest of which they had to discover 
gradually the external appearance most appropriate. Here for the first time 


we find that it is the human form and human actions and events, not merely 
made use of under the mode of personification, which, as we have already 
seen, necessarily stand forth as the uniquely adequate reality. No doubt the 
artist discovers these forms, too, in the real world; but he has at the same 
time to eradicate all that is accidental and incongruent in them, before they 
are entitled to appear as commensurable with that humanity, which, as 
essentially apprehended, shall offer to us the image of the eternal powers 
and gods. And this is what we call the free and spiritual, and not merely 
capricious production of the artist. 

(y) And, thirdly, for the reason that the gods are not merely stable 
existences in their own world, but also are active within the concrete reality 
of Nature and human, events, the poet is further concerned to recognize the 
presence and activity of the gods in this relation to human, fact, to interpret, 
that is, the particularity of natural event and human actions and destiny 
wherein the divine powers are apparently interfused, and to share thus the 
duties of the priest and the seer. We, from the point of view of our everyday 
prosaic reflection, explain the phenomena of Nature according to universal 
laws and forces, and interpret the actions of mankind as the product of their 
subjective intentions and self-proposed aims. The Greek poets, however, 
have their eyes everywhere directed toward the Divine, and create, by 
giving to human activities the loftier colour and habit of divine actions, and 
by means of such interpretation, the various aspects under which the power 
of the gods is made visible. For a number of such interpretations results in a 
number of actions, in which we are made aware of the character of this or 
that god. We have but to open, for example, the Homeric poems, and we 
shall scarcely meet with a single event of importance which is not more 
closely elucidated as proceeding from the volition or actual assistance of the 
gods. These expositions are, in fact, the insight, the independently created 
belief, the intuitive conceptions of the poet, just as Homer often, too, gives 


expression to them in his own name, and in part also places such in the 
mouth of his characters, whether priest or hero. Quite at the opening of the 
“Tliad,” for example, he has himself explained the pestilence in the Greek 
camp as the result of the indignation of Apollo over Agamemnon, who 


refused to release to Chryses his daughters‘; and, in a passage that follows, 


he makes Calchas transmit this very interpretation to the Greeks™. 

In a similar way Homer informs us in the concluding canto of the 
“Odyssey” — on the occasion when Hermes conducted the shades of the 
inanimate suitors to the meadows of Asphodel, and they find there Achilles 
and the other deceased heroes, who fought before Troy, and finally, too, 
Agamemnon joins them — how the last-mentioned describes the death of 
Achilles: 

“The whole day long had the Greeks fought; and when at last Zeus 
separated the combatants, they carried the noble body to the ships, and 
washed it, weeping often the while, and embalmed it. Then there arose a 
divine uproar on the sea, and the affrighted Achaeans would have been 
flung headlong into their hollow ships, had not an aged and much knowing 
man, Nestor to wit, restrained them, whose advice had also proved the 
wisest on former occasion.” Nestor then interprets for them the 
phenomenon in the following terms: “The mother comes forth from the 
sea with the immortal sea-goddesses, in order to meet her deceased son. 
And the great-hearted Achaeans at this word let their fear depart from 
them.” That is to say, they knew then of what kind it was — of human 
origin — the mother in her grief comes toward him; what they shall see and 
hear is that which finds its response in themselves. Achilles is her son, she 
is herself full of grief. And in this vein Agamemnon, turning towards 
Achilles, continues his narrative with a description of the universal sorrow: 
“And around thee stood the daughters of the ancient of the sea, lamenting, 
and they robed themselves in ambrosial garments; and the Muses also, the 


nine in conclave, wailed by turns in beautiful song; and there was I ween no 
man of the Argives to be seen without tears, so greatly did the clear-toned 
song move all.” 

It is, however, another divine apparition in the “Odyssey” which has 
always in this connection most particularly fascinated me in my study of it. 
Odysseus in his sea-wanderings, insulted among the Phaeacians during the 
sports over which Euryalos presides, because he refused to take part in the 
rival throwing of the discus, makes answer indignantly with dark looks and 
hard words. He then stands up, seizes a disk, larger and heavier than the 
rest, and hurls it far and away over the mark. One of the Phaeacians marks 
down the throw and calls out: “Even a blind man could see the stone; it 
does not lie within the medley of the rest, but far beyond. Thou hast nothing 
to fear in this contest; there is no Phaeacian who will reach or surpass such 
a throw as thine is. So he spake; but the much-enduring divine Odysseus 
rejoiced to see a well-disposed friend in the lists.” And this word, this 
friendly nod of the Phaeacian Homer interprets as the friendly apparition of 
Athene. 

(6) Of what kind, then, we may further ask, are the products of this 
classical mode of artistic activity, of what type are the new gods of Greek 
art? 


(a) It is their concentrated individuality which presents to us the most 
general and at the same time most complete idea of their intrinsic character, 
in so far, that is, as this individuality is brought together out of the variety of 
accidental traits, isolated actions, and events into the one focus of their 
simple and self-exclusive unity. 

(aa) What appeals to us in these gods is first of all the spiritual and 
substantive individuality, which, withdrawn into itself as it is out of the 
motley show of the particular medium of necessity, and, the many-purposed 


unrest of the finite condition, reposes on its own inviolable universality, as 
on an eternal and intelligible foundation. It is only thus that the gods appear 
as the imperishable powers, whose untroubled rule is made visible to us not 
in the particular event in its evolution with somewhat else and external to it, 
but freely in its own unchangeableness and intrinsic worth. 

(Bf) Conversely, however, they are not by any means the bare abstraction 
of spiritual generalities, and thereby so-called general Ideals, but in so far as 
they are individuals they appear as one Ideal, an essentially of itself 
determinate existence, and consequently one that is defined, in other words 
one that as Spirit possesses characterization. Without character we can have 
no individuality. From this point of view we find, as we have already 
indicated previously, that there is at the root of these spiritual gods a 
definite natural force, with which a definite ethical consistency is 
blended, such as imposes on every particular god distinct bounds to the 
sphere of his activity. The manifold aspects and traits which are 
forthcoming by reason of this characterization as particular persons, being 
in this way concentrated in the point of a true self-identity, constitute the 
characters of the gods. 

(yy) In the true Ideal, however, this definition ought just as little to 
terminate in the blunt restriction of pure one sidedness, but must at the same 
time appear as withdrawn into the universality of the godhead. In just such a 
way, then, every god, by carrying in his own person this defined character 
as divine and as bound up with that as universal individuality, is in part of a 
definite type, and in part is all in all, and floats, as it were, precisely 
midway between mere universality and equally abstract singularity. And 
this is what gives to the genuine Ideal of classical art its infinite security and 
repose, its untroubled blessedness and unimpaired freedom. 

(£) Add to this that as beauty of classical art the essentially self-articulate 
divine character is not only spiritual, but fully as much plastic form which 


appears externally in its bodily presence to the eye no less than to the mind. 

(aa) This beauty, inasmuch as it possesses not merely the natural or 
animal aspect in its spiritual personification, but includes as its content that 
which is spiritual in its adequate mode of existence, can only take up what 
is symbolical in its incidental aspect and under those relations in which it 
appears as purely natural. Its real external expression is the form that is 
peculiar to mind and only mind, in so far as its ideal character reveals itself 
as existent truth, and pours itself wholly through that form. 

(62) From another point of view classical beauty is debarred from giving 
expression to the Sublime. For it is only the abstract universal, which 
attaches to itself no inclusion such as is self-defined, but merely a negative 
determinacy relatively to particularity in general, and along with this is 
resolute in its antagonism to every form of embodiment which presents us 
with the aspect of the Sublime. Classical beauty, on the contrary, carries 
spiritual individuality into the very heart of what is at the same time its 
natural existence, and elucidates the ideal content wholly in the material of 
its external appearance. 

(yy) For this very reason, however, it is essential that the external form 
quite as much as the spiritual, which creates for itself therein its home and 
dwelling, should be liberated from all dependence on Nature and 
derangement, all finitude, all that is of fleeting character, all that is 
exclusively concerned with the sensuous presence, and should purify and 
exalt that definition of it which discloses affinity with the determinate 
character of the god into free commerce with the universal forms of the 
human figure. The stainless externality alone, from which every hint of 
weakness and relativity has been removed, and every flick of capricious 
particularity wiped off, is able to represent the Spirit’s ideality, which 
should sink itself in it and secure an embodiment from it. 


(y) For the reason, however, that the gods are forced once more from the 
defined limits of character into the universal wave, the self-subsistency of 
Spirit as repose on itself, and as the security of itself in its external form has 
to discover a real reflection also in its manifestation. 

(aa) Consequently we observe in the concrete individuality of the gods 
— when we have before us the genuine classic Ideal, on equal terms with 
all else — this nobility and loftiness of Spirit, in which, despite the entire 
absorption within the bodily and sensuous presence, we are made conscious 
of the absolute removal of all the indigence of what is wholly finite. Pure 
self-absorption and the abstract liberation from every kind of determinacy 
is the highway to the Ideal of the Sublime. The classical Ideal, on the 
contrary, is made visible in an existence which entirely is its own, that is, 
the specific manifestation of Spirit itself; yet for all that we shall find that 
here, too, the Sublimity of the same is blended with the beauty, and that the 
one aspect passes over immediately into the other. And this it is which 
constitutes the expression of loftiness in these figures of the gods, making 
inevitable the Sublime of classical beauty. An immortal seriousness” 
makes its throne on the forehead of these gods, and is poured forth over 
their entire presentment. 

(ZP) In their beauty these gods appear, therefore, as exalted over their 
individual bodily shape; we have consequently a kind contradiction or 
contention between their lofty blessedness, which is, in fact, their spiritual 
self-exclusiveness and their beauty, which pertains to their external bodily 
presence. Spirit appears wholly lost in its external form, and yet for all that 
appears quite as much absorbed in itself from out that form. It is precisely 
as though we had the moving to and fro of an immortal god among mortal 
men. 

In this relation the Greek gods make on us an impression which, despite 
all difference, resembles that which the bust of Goethe by Rauch made upon 


me when I first saw it. Many will have doubtless seen it, the high brow, the 
powerful, commanding nose, the free eye, the round chin, the affable, 
finely-cut lips, the pose of the head, so suggestive of genius, with its glance 
a bit on one side and uplifted: add to this the entire fulness and breadth of 
an emotional and genial humanity, and further, those carefully articulated 
muscles of the forehead, of the entire countenance, of all that gives 
evidence of passion and emotion; and in all this house of Life, the repose, 
stillness, and loftiness of advanced age; and we may add withal the fading 
ebb of the lips, which retreat back into the teethless mouth, the slackness of 
the neck and cheeks, whereby the bridge of the nose appears yet more 
dominant, and the reach of the forehead yet more towering. The force of 
this firmly set figure, which to an extraordinary degree brings before us the 
notion of immutability, appears all the more so in the loose environment 
which surrounds it’, just as the sublime head and form of the Oriental in 
his wide turban, but flapping over-garment and trailing slippers. It is the 
secure, powerful, timeless spirit, which, in the mask of encircling mortality, 
is just ready to let this husk fall away, and yet suffers it to linger around it 
freely and without restraint. 

In much the same way the gods appear to us in their aspect of lofty 
freedom and spiritual repose to be exalted over their bodily presence, so 
that they seem to feel their form, their limbs, despite all the beauty that is 
there, as at the same time a superfluous appanage. And yet withal the entire 
presentment is suffused with vitality, identical with their spiritual being, 
inseparable, without the disunion of what is essentially subsistent, and those 
parts which are more loosely put together, the spirit in short neither 
escaping nor coming forth from the body, but both firmly moulded together 
into a whole, out of which, and in no other way, the self-absorption of Spirit 
looks forth in silence in its amazing and secure self-possession. 


(yy) For the reason, then, that the contention we have indicated is 
present, without appearing, however, as a difference or separation of the 
ideal spirituality from its external form, the negative which is therein 
contained, is for this very reason immanent in this inseparable totality and is 
thereby expressed. This is within the sphere of this spiritual loftiness the 
breath and atmosphere of melancholy, which men of genius have felt in the 
godlike figures of antique art even where the beauty of the external 
presentment is consummate. The repose of divine blessedness is unable to 
split itself up into the passions of joy, pleasure, and satisfaction, and the 
peace of immortality stands aloof from the smile of self-satisfaction and 
genial contentedness. Contentment is the emotion of the agreement of our 
singular subjectivity with the condition of that environment which is 
defined for or given to us or brought about through our own agency. 
Napoleon, for example, never expressed more thorough contentment than 
when he happened to obtain some success at the cost of making all the 
world discontented. For contentment is only the approval of my own being, 
action, and engagements, and the extreme of it is readily recognizable in 
that state of feeling of the Philistine to which every man of practical ability 
necessarily extends it. This feeling and its expression is, however, no 
expression appropriate to the prefigured immortal gods. Free and perfected 
beauty is not satisfied with joining the concordant temper of a particular 
finite existence; rather its individuality, in its aspect as Spirit no less than in 
that of form, albeit it is self-defined with characterization, only finds itself 
fully in union with its true nature when it is at the same time free 
universality and spirituality in repose upon itself. This universality is just 
that which people are wont to point to as the frigidity of the Greek gods. 
They are only cold, however, to our modern intimacy with the temporal. 
Independently regarded they possess warmth and life; that peaceful 
blessedness, which is reflected in their external presentment, is essentially 


an abstraction from particularity, a mode of being indifferent to the Past, a 
surrender of that which is external, a giving up which, albeit neither full of 
trouble nor pain, is for all that a giving up of what is earthly and evanescent, 
just as their cheerfulness of spirit looks far away and over death, the grave, 
loss and temporality, and for the very reason that it is profound inherently 
contains this negative we are discussing. And the more this earnestness and 
spiritual freedom is prominent in the vision of these godlike figures the 
more we feel the contrast between this loftiness and the determinate 
corporality in which they are enclosed. The blessed gods mourn quite as 
much over their blessedness as their bodily environment. In the letters of 
their form we read the destiny which lies before them, and whose 
development, as actual manifestation of that contradiction between this very 
loftiness and that particularity, spirituality, and sensuous existence classical 
art itself sets face to face with its final overthrow. 

(c) If we ask ourselves, then, thirdly, what is the nature of the external 
representation, which is adequate to this notion of the classic Ideal we have 
just indicated, we shall find in this connection, too, that the essential points 
of view have already in our general consideration of the Ideal been 
furnished us with considerable detail. We have consequently here only 
further to remark, that in the genuine classic Ideal the spiritual individuality 
of the gods is not conceived in their relation to something else, or brought 
about by virtue of their particularity in conflict, and battle, but rather is 
made visible in their eternal self-tranquillity, in this painfulness of the 
godlike peace itself. The determinate character is not, therefore, made 
active in the way that it stimulated the gods to the sense of particular 
emotions and passions, or compelled them to adopt specific aims of 
conduct. On the contrary, it is precisely out of that collision and 
development, nay, out of that very relation to the finite and all that is 
essentially discordant that they are brought back to that condition of pure 


self-absorption. This repose in its most austere severity, not inflexible, cold, 
or dead, but sensitive and immutable, is the highest and most adequate form 
of representation for the classic gods. When they make their appearance 
consequently in specific situations, it is not necessary that there should be 
conditions or actions which give rise to conflicts, but rather such which, as 
themselves harmless, so, too, leave the gods in a like condition. It is, 
therefore, sculpture which among the arts is above all adapted to portray the 
classic Ideal in its simple self-possession, in which what is rather the 
universal divinity receives more obvious emphasis than the particular 
character. Chiefly it is the more ancient and more austere type of sculpture 
which maintains its firm hold of this aspect of the Ideal, and only in the 
later forms we find a movement towards increased dramatic vividness of 
situations and characterization. Poetry, on the contrary, ranges the gods in 
vigorous action, that is, in an attitude of negation to a definite mode of life, 
and brings them thereby into conflict and strife. The repose of plastic art, 
where it remains in the sphere which is uniquely its own, can only express 
the aforesaid negative phase of spirit face to face with particular facts in 
that serious strain of melancholy, which we have already attempted to 


define more nearly. 
2. THE SPHERE OF THE PARTICULAR GODS 


As individuality in visible form, represented under the mode of immediate 
existence, and withal both definite and particular, godhead necessarily is 
divided into a number of figures. In other words, Polytheism is 
unquestionably essential as the principle of classical art, and it would be the 
undertaking of a fool to think of embodying the one God of the Sublime and 
of Pantheism or the absolute religion, which comprehends God purely as 
Spirit and essential personality, in the plastic type of beauty, or to entertain 
the idea that the classical forms could have arisen among the Jews, 


Mohammedans, or Christians, as adapted to the content of their religious 
beliefs, from their own original views of the world, as they did in the case 
of the Greeks. 


(a) In this multiplicity the divine universe 


at this stage is broken up 
into a sphere of particular gods, of which each individual stands by himself 
alone in contrast to all the others. These individualities are not, however, of 
the kind that they can be taken merely as allegorical presentations of 
universal qualities, as if Apollo, for example, were the god of wisdom, Zeus 
of dominion. Zeus is also quite as much wisdom, and in the “Eumenides” 
Apollo, as we have seen, protects Orestes, the son and the royal son to boot, 
whom he himself has stimulated to an act of vengeance. The sphere of the 
Greek gods is a multiplicity of individuals, of which every particular god, 
albeit also in the specific character of a particular person, is at the same 
time a self-exclusive totality, which itself possesses essentially also the 
quality of another god. For every such presentment, viewed as divine, is 
always, too, a whole. It is only by this means that the divine personalities of 
Greek religion include an abundance of traits; and although their 
blessedness consists in their universal and spiritual self-repose no less than 
in their abstraction from the direct movement which Time is for ever 
defeating in the sphere of the disintegrating manifold of natural fact and 
condition, yet for all that they possess the power in a like degree to assert 
themselves as energetic and active in many of its aspects. They are neither 
the abstract particular nor the abstract universal, but the universal which is 
the source of particularity. 

(5) On account of this type of individuality, however, Greek polytheism 
is unable to make up an essentially systematic and self-integrated totality. 
At the first glance, it is true, it appears imperative to require of the Olympus 
of the gods, that the numerous gods that are there assembled, should, as thus 
collected together, and if their separable unities have real truth in them, and 


their content is to be classic in the true sense, also express essentially the 
totality of the Idea, should exhaust the entire sphere of the necessary forces 
of Nature and Spirit, and give to themselves therefore constructive 
completeness, in other words, manifest themselves as subject to a principle 
of necessity. This demand, however, would be liable from the first to the 
qualification that those forces present in the emotions and, generally 
speaking, assertive in the sphere of spiritual life in the absolute 
significance which becomes operative first in the later and higher 
religion, must remain excluded from the sphere of the classic gods, so that 
the range of content, the particular aspects of which succeed in making an 
appearance in Greek mythology, would be already thereby curtailed. 
Moreover, apart from this, we have also on the one hand, necessarily 
introduced by virtue of the essentially varied character of this individuality, 
the accidental incidents of a definition, which avoids the rigorous 
articulation of the differences inherent in the notion, and does not suffer 
these divinities to maintain the abstraction of merely one mode of 
determination. And, on the other hand, the universality, in the elemental 
medium of which the divine personalities secure their blessed state, 
abolishes any hard and fast particularity, and the loftiness of the eternal 
powers exalts itself jubilant over the cold seriousness of finite fact, wherein, 
if this inconsequence did not prevail, the divine presences would be evolved 
through the medium of their limitations. 

However much, therefore, even the principal forces of the world, as the 
totality of Nature and Spirit, are reproduced in Greek mythology, this 
aggregation, quite as much in the interests of the universal Divine as in 
those of the individuality of particular gods, cannot assert itself as a 
systematic whole. If this were not so, instead of individual characters the 
gods would approximate rather to allegorical beings, and instead of being 


divine personalities would be characters wholly limited to finite and abstract 
modes. 

(c) When we consequently consider the circle of the Greek divinities — 
that is all within the range of the so-called presiding divinities — more 
nearly according to their fundamental character, inquiring how that 
character appears firmly delineated by sculpture in its most general and at 
the same time sensuously concrete presentment, we find no doubt the 
essential distinctions and their totality explicitly set before us, but also in 
their detail also ever again obliterated, and the severity of the execution 
tempered to a result which is inconsistent with either their beauty or their 
individuality. So for example Zeus bears in his hands the dominion over 
gods and men, without, however, thereby essentially endangering the free 
independence of the other gods. He is the supreme god; his power, however, 
does not absorb that of the others. We find in the conception of him no 
doubt an association with the heavens, with lightning and thunder, and the 
generative vitality of Nature; but he is yet more truly the might of the State, 
of the order of fact which is conformable to law, the binding nexus in 
contracts, oaths, and hospitality, and generally the substantial bond that 
gives subsistence to the human condition, whether in its practical or ethical 
aspect, the potency, in short, both of knowledge and spirit. The dominion of 
his brothers is directed toward the sea or the lower world. Apollo is known 
as the god of knowledge, as the mouthpiece and fair presentment of 
spiritual interests, as the teacher of the Muses. “Know thyself” is the 
inscription over his temple at Delphi, a behest which is not so much 
concerned with the failings and defects, as the essential import of spirit, that 
is with art and the truth of consciousness. Subtlety and eloquence, 
mediation in fact generally as we also find it in subordinate spheres, which, 
albeit immoral elements are therein commingled, nevertheless are 


appurtenant to the complete range of spiritual life — such is the most 


important province of the activity of Hermes, who also leads the shades of 
the dead to the underworld. The might of war is what mainly distinguishes 
Ares. Hephaestos is conspicuously capable in the technical crafts. The 
enthusiasm which still carries with it a natural element, the strong emotions 
which wine, sport, and dramatic performances naturally produce are the 
native province of Dionysos. The spheres allotted to the feminine divinities 
very much correspond to the above series. In Here the ethical bond of 
marriage is the most dominant trait. Ceres is the instructress and developer 
of agriculture, and as such has presented mankind with both those adjuncts 
to its cultivation, that is to say, first, the care for the nurture of natural 
products, which satisfy man’s immediate wants, and, secondly, the spiritual 
accessories of property, marriage, right, the beginnings of civilization and 
moral order. In the same way Athene is the representative of moderation, 
good sense, legality, the power of wisdom, technical capacity in the arts 
and courageousness, and comprises within her intelligent and warlike 
maidenhood the concrete spirit of the folk, the free and substantive spirit 
which uniquely belongs to the Athenian state, and places the same before us 
in positive shape as sovereign and godlike power to be revered. Artemis on 
the contrary, wholly distinct from the Ephesian Diana, possesses the more 
inflexible independence of maiden modesty for her most essential 
characteristic. She loves the chase, and is generally not so much the quietly 
pensive, as the severe and eager-striving maiden. Aphrodite, together with 
the charming Cupid, who in his descent from the ancient Titan Eros became 
a boy, is the interpreter of all that the attractions and sexual passion effect in 
our humanity. This, then, is the kind of content of the spiritually informed 
individual gods. In so far as we are concerned with their external 
representation we can only repeat that sculpture is the most important art in 
this respect, and it is carried to the point of this detail of their particularity. 
If, however, it is permitted to express that individuality in its more specific 


determination, it at once passes beyond its primary severe loftiness, 
although even in that case it unites the variety and wealth of such 
individuality under one mode of definition, namely that which we 
distinguish as character, and establishes this character in its more simple 
clarity for the envisagement of the senses, in other words for the completest 
and most final determination of the external presentment of these divinities. 
For the imagination always remains relatively to the external and real 
existence less distinct, when it elaborates, as it also does, as poetry the same 
content in a number of tales, occurrences, and events which concern the 
gods. For this reason sculpture is on the one hand more ideal, while on the 
other it individualizes the character of the gods in perfectly clear human 
outlines, and perfects the anthropomorphism of the classic Ideal. As this 
presentation of the Ideal in its mode of externality, entirely adequate as it 
unquestionably is to the essentially ideal content it declares, these figures of 
Greek sculpture are the Ideals in their absolutely explicit realization; they 
are the self-subsistent, eternal forms, the centre of the plastic beauty of 
classical art, whose type persists as the foundation, even there too, where 
these figures step forth on the planes of definite activity, and appear as 
affected by the revolutions of particular events. 


3. THE PARTICULAR INDIVIDUALITY OF THE GODS 


Individuality and its representation is, however, unable to acquiesce in that 
which is still an ever relative and abstract articulation of character. A star is 
exhaustively summarized in the simple laws that control it. A few definite 
traits may sufficiently characterize the external formation of the world of 
rocks; but already in the vegetable world we are aware of an infinite variety 
of manifold structure, transition, interfusion, and anomaly. Animal 
organizations are distinguished by a still greater range of difference, and 
constantly shifting interaction with the external environment to which they 


are related. And finally, as we rise to the spiritual realm and _ its 
manifestation, we are conscious of a yet more infinitely embracing 
multiplicity, both of its internal and external existence. Inasmuch, then, as 
the classic Ideal does not rest content with purely self-possessed 
individuality, but is further concerned to place the same in motion, to bring 
the same into relation with something else, and to exhibit it as active in such 
relation — for these reasons the character of the gods does not rest 
stationary in the possession of what itself is an essentially still substantive 
determination, but secures further particular traits of wider extension. The 
self-exclusive movement in the direction of external existence, and the 
change which is inseparable from it supplies the more intimate traits that 
constitute the singularity of any particular god, as is meet and fit and withal 
necessary to complete a living personality. The accidental nature of these 
particular traits 1s, however, associated at the same time with such a type of 
singularity, traits, that is, we are no longer able to refer back to the 
universal aspect of the substantive significance. For this reason this 
particular aspect of the separate divinities approximates to something 
positive, which can consequently also merely stand about it and continue to 
resound as an external accessory. 

(a) We are therefore at once confronted with the question: “From what 
source is the material secured for this mode of the appearance of 
singularity, and in what manner is this forward process of particularization 
maintained?” For the ordinary individual man, for his character out of 
which he brings his actions to a conclusion, for the events in which he is 
involved, for the destiny which awaits him, this closest and more positive 
material is supplied by his external conditions, such as the date of his birth, 
the situation he inherits, parents, education, environment, temporal 
relations, the entire province, that is, of the conditions of his life as they 
affect his spiritual nature or bodily existence. The present world contains 


this material, and the records of life furnished by different individuals are 
from this point of view characterized by every conceivable difference. It is 
another matter altogether, however, with the free shapes of godlike 
individuality, which possess no determinate existence in the concrete world 
of Nature, but have their birth in the cradle of the imagination. For this very 
reason it is an obvious assumption that poets and artists, who, speaking in 
general terms, have created the Ideal out of their free spiritual bounty, have 
merely borrowed the material for these accidental particular traits from the 
caprice of their own innate powers of imagination. This assumption 1s, 
however, false. For we assigned in general terms to classical art, the 
position that its construction in the first instance is, by means of the reaction 
active in its opposition to the assumptions necessarily requisite to its own 
peculiar province, carried forward to that which as genuine Ideal it is. It is 
from these presuppositions as their source that the specific traits of 
particularity are to be looked for, which supply to the gods their closer 
individual vitality. The fundamental features of these assumptions have 
already been submitted, and we have only here to remind our readers 
shortly of what has been already advanced. 

(a) It is the symbolical natural religions which constitute in the first 
instance the abundant source which supplies Greek mythology with the 
primary substratum that we find then modified within it. But inasmuch as 
the traits that are borrowed from such a source have to be distributed among 
gods that are represented as individuals possessing the life of Spirit, they 
inevitably lose the essential feature of their character, in which they passed 
as symbolical; they have now no longer to retain a significance, which 
would differ from that which the individual himself presents and makes 
visible. The previous symbolical content becomes now, therefore, converted 
into the content of a divine subject itself, and for the reason that it implies 
no substantive relation of the god, but is merely an incidental feature, 


material of this sort falls together into an external tale, some deed or event, 
which is ascribed to the gods in this or that particular situation. 
Consequently we find under this head all the symbolical traditions of the 
earlier sacred poems, which receive, under the modified shape of actions 
proper to a truly self-conscious individuality, the form of human events and 
histories, which purport to be accomplished in concert with the gods, and 
are not merely the inventions of poets as the mood dictates. When Homer 
tells us, for instance, that the gods went off on a journey to feast for twelve 
days among the blameless Ethiopians, such would be a poor enough 
example of inventiveness regarded as the poet’s invention alone. It is much 
the same with the tale of the birth of Zeus. Kronos, we are told, had 
devoured all his sons; for this reason Rhea, his spouse, when she was big 
with her youngest child Zeus, went off to Crete, where she brought forth her 
son, presenting to Kronos a stone to devour instead of her child, whom she 
swaddled in fur. Later on Kronos brought up again all his children, his 
daughters, and along with them Poseidon. This story, regarded as mere 
invention, would be foolish enough. The remnants of symbolical 
significance still peer, however, through it, albeit on account of their having 
lost their original character, they come down to us in the guise of external 
history. The history of Ceres and Proserpina is on similar lines. Here we 
have the ancient symbolic significance of the disappearance and budding 
forth of the seed of corn. The myth presents this to us under the image as 
though Proserpina played one day in a valley with flowers, and plucked the 
fragrant narcissus, which from one root opened in a hundred blossoms. 
Then the Earth thunders; Pluto ascends from the depths, lifts the lamenting 
maiden into his golden car, and bears her off to the underworld. Thereon 
Ceres wandered over the Earth for a long time vainly stricken with a 
mother’s sorrow. Finally Proserpina returned to the upper world; Zeus, 
however, had only suffered her to do this subject to the command that she 


must never partake of the food of the gods. Unfortunately she had on one 
occasion tasted a pomegranate, and was therefore only able to remain in the 
upper world during spring and summer. In this tale, too, we find that the 
symbolical content has not been retained, but has been converted into a 
human event, which suffers only the more general sense to penetrate 
through many external traits. In the same way the supplementary names of 
the gods point frequently to symbolical ground-strata of a similar character, 
from which, however, the symbolical form has vanished, and which only 


serve now to give individuality a more complete characterization. 


(6) Local conditions supply a further source for the positive 
particularities of individual divinities, no less by presenting us with the 
origin of the conceptions of godhead, than by pointing to the modes under 
which their services were originally obtained and secured, and the particular 
places which were in a special sense devoted to their worship. 

(aa) Although, however, the demonstration of the Ideal and its universal 
beauty is exalted over the particular locality and its unique claims for 
recognition, and, moreover, has drawn together the specific external aspects 
in the more general range of the artistic imagination into one 
comprehensive picture which is throughout adequate to the substantive 
significance, yet for all that, when the art of sculpture associates the gods, 
regarded as individuals, with isolated relations and conditions, these 
particular traits and local colours come frequently also to the fore, in order 
to reproduce something of that individuality, although it is only thus more 
defined in its external aspect. An illustration of this is the way Pausanias 
adduces a mass of ideas, images, pictures, and myths, which he met with in 
temples, public places, temple treasuries, in any place where anything of 
importance was to be found or otherwise was in the range of his experience. 
In the same way and on the same lines the ancient traditions and local 


suggestions which have been borrowed from foreign sources run along with 
the home ones in Greek myth; and to all of them more or less a relation has 
been attached which unites them to the history, creation, and foundations of 
States, more particularly by means of colonization. Forasmuch, however, as 
this many-sided and specific material in the universality of the gods has lost 
its original significance, we necessarily come across stories, which in their 
motley and intricate character fail to convey any meaning whatever. As an 
example we may instance the case where Aeschylus in his “Prometheus” 
presents to us the wanderings of Io in all their severity and external garb 
without admitting the least suggestion of an ethical or traditional story, or a 
natural significance. We find just the same difficulty when we approach the 
stories of Perseus, Dionysos, and others. The most varied and confused kind 
of material is also run into the tales about Hercules, which forthwith, in 
such tales, assume an entirely human aspect under the guise of chance 
events, exploits, passions, misfortunes, and other untoward occurrences. 
(BB) In addition to all this the eternal powers of classical art are the 
universal constituents of the actual embodiment of the existence and actions 
of Greek humanity, from whose national origins consequently in their 
earliest form, that is, out of the heroic times and other traditions, still a very 
considerable residue of detail remains appendant to the gods even in later 
days. In this way, too, many characteristic features in the intricate tales of 
their gods unquestionably must be referred to historic personages, heroes, 
older folk-races, natural facts and circumstances attributable to wars, 
battles, and other matters of a public character. And just as the family and 
the distinction of clans is the point of departure of the State, the Greeks 
possessed also their family gods, penates, clan-gods, and furthermore the 
guardian divinities of particular cities and states. In this excessive leaning 
towards the point of view of history the thesis, however, is apt to be 
maintained that the origin of the Greek gods generally is deducible from 


such historical facts, heroes, and earlier kings. This is a plausible but none 
the less superficial view. Heyne quite in recent times has also given 
currency to it. In a way analogous to this a Frenchman, by name Nicholas 
Fréret, has, for example, accepted the quarrels of different priestly guilds as 
the general principle underlying the war of the gods. That such a historical 
phase in the life of a people may contribute something, that definite clans 
may have given some effect to their peculiar notions of deity, that likewise 
different local aspects may have afforded further matter in the process of 
divine individualization — all this may be admitted, no doubt. The real 
origin of the gods is for all that not to be traced to such external material of 
history, but resides in the spiritual potencies of Life, under the guise of 
which they were conceived. We are consequently only entitled to accept the 
more extensive play of all that is positive, local, and historical, in so far as it 
makes more definite the formal presentation of each particular individuality. 

(yy) Inasmuch as, further, the god passes into the sphere of the human 
imagination, and, still more important, is represented in real bodily shape, 
into close relations with which again man is placed by his cu/tus in the 
activities of divine worship, a fresh material is here, too, presented by such 
relations for the extension of all that is positive and accidental. What 
animals have to be sacrificed to any god, what vestments the priesthood or 
the worshipper must appear in, what particular sequence must be adopted in 
any ceremonial — by all such matters the most varied and particular 
incidents are accumulated. For every activity of this kind implies an 
indefinite number of aspects and modes of arrangement, which may 
accidentally fall out in this way or that, but which, as appurtenant to a 
sacred rite, should be something settled, and not fixed by caprice, and 
which necessarily tend to pass into the sphere of symbolism. The colour of 
the vestments is an example of this; in the ritual of Bacchus we have the 


colour of wine, in like manner the doe-skin in which those initiated in the 


mysteries were enwrapped. The same thing applies to the drapery and 
attributes of the gods, the bow of Pythian Apollo, the whip, the staff, and 
numberless other accessories. Such things become, however, gradually a 
custom and nothing more; no one in the practice of the same thinks any 
longer of their birth history; and all that we now by dint of our research 
point out as their significance, has in the performance of them grown to 
something quite external, which mankind associates himself with on 
account of the immediate interest, that is, from mere sense of fun, delight in 
the present, devotion, or simply because it 1s just a custom and is so fixed 
for his active senses, and is done in like manner by others. As an example 
from our own life, when we see our German youth light the Johannis fire in 
summer time, or play antics elsewhere, and throw it at the windows, such is 
for us a purely formal custom, in which the original significance fades as 
much into the background as at the festal dances of Greek youths and 
maidens the revolutions of the dance do in their imitative (like the twists 
and turns of some labyrinth) significance of the spiral motions of the 
planets. Youth does not dance in order to entertain ideas of such things, but 
the interest limits itself naturally to the dancing and the tasteful and graceful 
festivity of its beautiful motion. The entire significance, which was created 
by the original stimulus, and of which the reproduction was for the 
imagination and sensuous perception of symbolical character, is throughout 
an imaginative conception, whose singular traits we suffer to pass from us 
like a fairy story, or as in historical narrative as external detail relative to 
Time and Space, and of which we can only say: “It is so,” or, “Such is the 
tale,” and so forth. The interest of art can consequently only consist in this, 
namely, that it borrow one aspect from the material which has passed into 
the condition of positive externality, and make the best of this one for an 
example, which sets the gods before us as concrete, living individuals, 
merely retaining a distant echo of any profounder significance. 


This positive aspect 1s precisely that which endows the Greek gods with 
the charm of living humanity when the imagination elaborates it anew. It is 
by this latter process that what is otherwise merely of substantive import, or 
that of power, is thereby carried into the individual present, which, speaking 
in general terms, is concentrated to a point out of that which is truly explicit 
or independently actual, and which is external and accidental, and thereby 
the indefinite, which otherwise is always present in the conception of the 
gods, is limited in its range and filled out in its content. We are unable to 
attach any additional value to specific tales and particular traits of 
characterization, for this material, which, in its earlier stage is, when we 
look at its primary source, the symbolically significant, has now only 
remaining the task to perfect the spiritual individuality of the gods in their 
positive sensuous definition in contrast to the human and to attach to it by 
virtue of a material which, in respect to its content and envisagement, 1s 
undivine, the aspect of caprice and chance, characteristics inseparable from 
concrete individuality. Sculpture, in so far as it presents to our senses the 
pure ideals of the gods, and is concerned to set before us character and 
expression solely under the mode of living bodies, can least of all with 
clearness make visible the final result of individualization. It does 
nevertheless give real effect to it within the limits of its own province, as we 
may see, for example, in the different treatment of headdress, the mode in 
which the folds or locks of hair are arranged in each particular case; and this 
is done not merely with a view to symbolical interpretation but in order to 
individualize. In this way Hercules has short locks, Zeus an abundant 
growth which rises above the forehead, Diana quite a different folding of 
the hair to that of Venus. Pallas, too, is distinguished by the Gorgo on the 
helmet, and the like result is obtained by means of weapons, girdle, fillets, 
bracelets, and all the variety of other external adornment. 


(y) We find as a third and final source of the closer definition of divine 
personality the relation which this occupies to the concrete actual world and 
its numerous natural phenomena, human deeds and events. For however 
much we have seen that this spiritual individuality is in part respectively to 
their universal essence, and partly in respect to their particular singularity, 
the visible result of earlier natural foundations which have symbolical 
significance, yet it also persists, if regarded as a spiritually self-subsistent 
personality, in a relation of continuous, vitality with Nature and human 
existence. It is under this point of view, as we have already intimated at 
length, that we have before us the imaginative flow of the poet, an ever 
fertile source of particular tales, traits of character and exploits, such as are 
related us about the gods. The artistic aspect of this stage of the process 
consists in this, that the divine personalities are made to blend in a vital way 
with human affairs, and that the isolated nature of events are without 
exception conceived in association with the universality of the divine, just 
as we ourselves, for example, are wont to say, if in another sense, of course, 
that this or that eventuality comes from God. Even in the reality of everyday 
life, in the natural process of his existence, in his daily wants, fears, and 
hopes, the Greek took refuge in his gods. At first it was external accidents, 
which the priesthood accepted as omens, and interpreted relatively to his 
objects and circumstances. If distress and misfortune appeared, the priest 
had to explain the cause of the affliction, to recognize the anger and 
disposition of the gods, and to suggest the means by which the misfortune 
might be faced. The poets proceed yet further in their interpretations for this 
reason, namely, that they ascribe everything, which is related to a pathos 
universal and essential, that is, the moving force in human resolve and 
action, to the gods themselves and their activity; so that the activity of 
mankind appears likewise as the act of the gods, who fulfil their own 
counsels by means of their instrument, man. The material in these poetical 


expositions is taken from the circumstances of ordinary life, in respect to 
which the poet lays it down, whether this or that god has expressed his 
purpose in the event which he is expounding and asserted himself actively 
therein. For this reason poetry to an exceptional extent enlarges the range of 
many specific stories, which have the gods for their principal subject- 
matter. We may in this connection recall to our memories several examples 
which we have already used as illustrations when considering another 
aspect of our subject, namely, the relation of the universal powers to the 
practical pursuits of human personality. Homer places Achilles before us as 
the bravest among the Greeks before Troy. This pre-eminence of his hero he 
expresses by means of the statement that Achilles is invulnerable in every 
portion of his body with the single exception of his heel, which his mother 
was compelled to take hold of when she dipped him in the Styx. This tale 
has its origin in the imagination of the poet who thus interprets the external 
fact. If we accept this bluntly as though an actual fact purported to be 
expressed therein which the ancients would have believed in the same sense 
that we believe in any fact on the evidence of our senses such a conclusion 
is a very crude one indeed. It in short amounts to this, that Homer no less 
than all the Greeks and Alexander with them who admired Achilles and 
praised his fortunes, which were the main theme of the song of Homer, 
were simpletons. Such a glorification must inevitably carry such a 
consequence if the reflection is to hold good that the bravery of Achilles 
was no difficult matter since he was aware of his invulnerability. But the 
bravery is, in truth, thereby in no way abridged, because he is equally aware 
of his early death, and notwithstanding never evades danger, however it 
may arise. The like relation is put before us in a very different way in the 
“Niebelungenlied.” In that the horned Siegfried is likewise invulnerable, but 
he has also in addition to this his cap which makes him invisible. When he 
assists King Gunther thus invisible in the fight of the latter with Brunhilde it 


becomes simply an affair of barbaric sorcery which does not enhance very 
much our opinion either of the bravery of Siegfried or King Gunther. No 
doubt in Homer the gods frequently lend assistance to particular heroes; but 
the gods merely appear on such occasions as the universal concept of that 
which man as an individual himself is and carries out, and to carry out 
which he must actively employ the entire strength of his heroic endowment. 
If it had been otherwise the gods would have only found it necessary to 
decimate en masse the Trojan host in battle in order to complete at once the 
triumph of the Greeks. Homer gives us a picture just the reverse of this 
when he describes the main fight as essentially a contest between 
individuals, and it is only when the press and medley in general, when the 
entire mass of combatants, the collective heart of the host clashes in fury, 
that Ares at length storms over the field and gods war against gods. And 
this is not only generally fine and splendid as an enhancement of the effect, 
but we may find in it the profounder significance that Homer recognizes the 
particular heroes in what is singular and exceptional and the universal 
potencies and forces in the collective effect and the general aspect. In 
another connection Homer permits Apollo to appear on the scene, when the 
moment arrives which is fatal to Patroclus who is bearing the invincible 
armour of Achilles‘®. Three times had Patroclus plunged into the crowded 
host of the Trojans, mighty as Ares, and three times he had already slain 
nine men. When he stormed there for the fourth time then it was that the 
god, enveloped in obscure night, made toward him among the medley and 
smote him on the back and the shoulders, tore away from him his helmet, so 
that it rolled on the ground, and rang out sharply as it struck the hoofs of the 
chargers; and the plumes of it were besmirched with blood and dust, which 
none ever wot of before. Apollo also breaks the brazen spear in his hands, 
the shield drops from his shoulders, and his armour is loosened on him by 
the god. This interference of Apollo we may accept as the poetic 


explanation of the circumstance, that it is exhaustion no less than natural 
death which seizes upon and subdues Patroclus in the turmoil and heat of 
battle at the fourth encounter. Then it was that Euphorbus was able to thrust 
his spear into his back between the shoulders. Yet one more time Patroclus 
endeavoured to withdraw from the battle; but Hector had already hastened 
to meet him, and thrust his spear deep into his side. Then Hector rejoiced 
and mocked the sinking hero. But Patroclus, speaking in low tones, replied 
that it was Zeus and Apollo who had mastered him, and withal with no 
trouble, because they had taken his weapons from off his shoulders. 
“Twenty men such as thou art,” he exclaims, “I could have laid low with my 
spear, but I am slain by fateful necessity and the hand of Apollo. Thou, 
Euphorbus, hast but slain me the second time, and thou, Hector, but the 
third.” Here, too, we may remark that the appearance of the gods simply 
points to the fact that Patroclus, albeit protected by the armour of Achilles, 
becomes faint, confounded, and despite of it slain. And this is not by any 
means a superstitious freak or empty play of the imagination, or rather a 
statement which amounts to this'“°, that Hector’s fame will be detracted 
from by this interposition of Apollo, and that even Apollo does not play in 
the entire affair a part which entirely redounds to his honour, since we 
necessarily take into account the might of the god — speculations of this 
kind merely betray a superstition of the prosaic mind as destitute of taste as 
it is devoid of reason. For in every case where Homer explains specific 
events by means of such appearances of the gods the gods use that which is 
already immanent in the conscious life of men, the power, that is, of their 
own passion and observation, or the potentialities of the general condition 
in which the man is placed, the force and the foundation of that which 
befalls and happens to anyone as a consequence of such conditions If it is 
true that at times traits that are wholly external and absolutely positive 
assert themselves in the appearance of the gods these in their turn have a 


comic aspect; as in the case when the lame Hephaestos goes round as cup- 
bearer. And generally we may say that Homer never treats the reality of 
such appearances from first to last seriously. At one time we see the gods in 
action, at another they occupy a station of complete tranquillity. The Greeks 
were fully conscious that it was the poets who were responsible for such 
apparitions; and if they believed in them their belief was connected directly 
with that spiritual aspect which is equally the possession of mankind, 
forasmuch as it is the universal, the very active and motive principle in the 
events thus presented. From whatever point of view, therefore, we consider 
the matter it is clear that it is totally unnecessary to import superstition 
either in our own views or in those of the Greeks before we can enjoy such 
poetical representations of their gods. 

(5) Such, then, is the general character of the classical Ideal, whose 
broader development we shall have to consider more succinctly when we 
examine the particular arts. Here we have only to add the observation that to 
whatever extent either gods or men are carried in their positive opposition 
to the particular and external, yet in classical art the affirmative ethical 
substratum must assert itself as maintained. The subjectivity remains 
throughout in union with the substantive content of its powers. Just as in 
Greek art the natural element is preserved in harmony with the spiritual and 
is likewise subordinated to the ideal content, though it be as adequate 
existence, the inward heart of our humanity ever presents itself also in a 
thorough identity with the genuine objectivity of Spirit, in other words, with 
the essential content of what is moral and true. Regarded from this point of 
view, the classic Ideal is unaware of the separation of ideality from external 
presentment and of the rending of the subjective and consequently abstract 
individual caprice in its various objects and passions, and it is no less so, on 
the other hand, of the abstract universal as thereby created. The foundations 
of character must, consequently, always be the substantive, and what is bad, 


sinful and evil in the self-housed dwelling of subjectivity is excluded from 
classical representations. And above all else the harshness, wickedness, 
meanness, and hideousness which finds a place in romantic art, will be 
wholly alien to it. It is true, we find many instances of transgression, 
matricide, patricide and other crimes against the love of family and piety 
treated as the subject-matter of Greek art; but they are not here regarded 
simply as atrocities, or, as a little while since it was the fashion among 
ourselves, as brought about by the inscrutability of a so-called fatality 
which imports the appearance of a necessary result. Rather, if such 
transgressions are committed by mankind and in part ordered and defended 
by the gods themselves, such actions are on every occasion presented to us 
from some point of view at least in a light which declares a certain 
justification truly arising out of the subject-matter itself. 

(c) Despite this substantive foundation we have seen the general 
elaboration of the gods of classical art manifest itself out of the repose of 
the Ideal within the variety of the individual and external embodiment, in 
all the detail of events, occurrences, and actions, which become ever and 
ever more human. By this means classical art finally, 1f we consider its 
content, carries yet further the process of articulating the accidental 
individualization, when we consider it as a mode of making the same 
pleasurable and attractive. In other words that which pleases is the 
elaboration of the particular aspect of the external phenomenon at every 
point of the same; by this means the work of art no longer arrests the 
spectator merely in its connection with his own concrete soul-life, but also 
contains many affiliating links with the finite aspect of his subjectivity. For 
it is precisely in the finiteness of the art-creation that the closer association 
subsists with that aspect of the individual which is itself finite, and which 
rediscovers itself once more with satisfaction in every respect as mobile and 
stable existence in the art-product. The seriousness of the gods becomes a 


grace, which does not agitate with violence or lift a man over his ordinary 
existence, but suffers him to persist there tranquil, and simply claims to 
bring him content. Just as we generally find that the imagination when it 
masters religious conceptions, and endows them with a form appropriate to 
its notions of beauty, has a tendency to make the earnest character of 
devotion disappear, and in this respect destroys religion strictly as religion; 
so, too, this very process moves forward at the stage we are discussing for 
the most part by the addition of that which is agreeable and pleases. For it is 
not by any means the substantial aspect, the significance of the gods, or 
their universal character, which is evolved by virtue of what delights. 
Rather it is the finite side, their sensuous existence and subjective inward 
life, which purports to awake interest and provide satisfaction. The more, 
therefore, the charm of the existence reproduced is the dominant factor in 
its beauty to that extent the gracefulness is disentwined from the embrace of 
the universal and removed from the content, through which alone the 
profounder penetration could rest satisfied. 

The transition to another province of the forms of art is closely united 
with this externality and articulate definition. For under the mode of 
externality reposes the manifold of the finite condition; a manifold which, 
so soon as it secures a free field, asserts itself finally in opposition to the 
spiritual Idea, its universality and truth, and begins to rouse up the 
dissatisfaction of thought in a reality which is no longer adequate to express 
it. 


189 Chapter XLIX. 

181 | presume this is the sense of that difficult word des Inneren here. 

182 By “absolute” I presume Hegel means here absolute in the sense of 
predominant, masterful — activity such as the Greek artist possessed. 

183 “Tliad,” I, vv. 9-12. 

184 Thid. vv. 94-100. 


185 “Odyssey,” XXIV, vv. 41-63. 

186 That is, Thetis. 

187 Bestimmte sittliche Substanz. 

188 Das reine Insichseyn. 

18° Ein ewiger Ernst. 

1° T presume this refers to some drapery or curtains round the bust as 
exhibited. 

| This is the meaning of Heiterkeit here rather than “cheerfulness,” 
though Seligkeit is the usual word. 

2 Géttliche Universum. A rather curious expression for, I presume, the 
ideal totality of the Divine Being. 

3 Der geistigen absoluten Innerlichkeit. Lit., “the spiritual and absolute 
mode of the inward life.” He refers, of course, to Christianity, with its life of 
the pure in heart and the pure reason. 

14 Besonnenheit. 

1° “Thiad,” XVI, vv. 783-849. 

#6 T very much doubt whether the words Sondern das Gerede allein can 
have this meaning, but the obvious meaning, “but only the gossip,” hardly 


makes sense. I think the sentence requires revision. 


CHAPTER IIl 


THE DISSOLUTION OF THE CLASSICAL TYPE OF ART 


“’QG)- 


THE GODS OF classical art contain in themselves the germ of their 
overthrow; consequently, when this fatal defect which they include is 
brought to consciousness through the elaboration of art itself, they bring 
about the dissolution of the classical Ideal at the same time. We established 
as the principle of this, so far as we have here to deal with it, that kind of 
spiritual individuality which secures in every respect an adequate 
expression in bodily or external existence immediate to our senses. This 
individuality was enclosed within a complex of divine personalities, whose 
definition is not essentially and withal from the first given up to the 
contingent condition in which the everlasting gods receive the appearance 


of dissolution for man’s conscious life no less than for his artistic creation. 
1. FATE OR DESTINY 


It is true that sculpture in its complete plastic perfection accepts the gods as 
substantive potencies, and endows them with a form in whose beauty they 
in the first instance repose in security, for the reason that the accidental 
character, of their external envisagement is to the least extent emphasized. 
Their multiplicity and distinction does in fact, however, constitute this 
element of contingency, and thought annuls this in the determinate 
conception of one divinity, through whose inevitable power they are 
mutually at war with and to the detriment of each other. For however 
universal the power of every particular god is conceived as specific 
individuality, such is of a restricted range. Add to this the fact that the gods 


do not continue in their eternal repose; they are self-determined relatively to 
particular aims in actual movement through their being drawn hither and 
thither by the pre-existing conditions and collisions of concrete reality, in 
order at one time to afford assistance and at another to obstruct or destroy. 
These isolated relations in which the gods as active individuals participate 
contain within them an element of contingency, which impairs the 
substantive nature of the divine, however much the same may persist as the 
predominant substratum, and involves the gods in the contradictions and 
conflicts of a limited finitude. By reason of this finiteness immanent in the 
gods themselves they fall into contradiction with the loftiness, worth, and 
beauty of their existence, through which, too, they are eventually brought 
down to the level of mere caprice and chance. The genuine Ideal evades the 
complete appearance of this contradiction simply and in so far as — this is 
preeminently the case in true sculpture and its particular creations as we 
find them in temples — the divine personalities are represented as explicitly 
alone in the repose of blessedness, yet retain, as we have already above 
indicated, a certain aspect of lifelessness, somewhat aloof from all emotion, 
and withal that quiet characteristic of pathetic lament. It is just this 
mournfulness which exposes their fate by demonstrating that something of 
higher import stands above them, and the passage from the particularities of 
form to their comprehending unity is a necessary one. If, however, we fix 
our attention on the type and configuration of this loftier unity we shall find 
that it is, as contrasted with the individuality and relative determination of 
the gods, the essentially abstract and formless — the necessity, the fate, 
which under this mode of abstraction the higher can only in general terms 
be, and which constrains both gods and men, while remaining in itself 
incomprehensible and inconceivable. Fate is not as yet absolute and self- 
subsistent end, and thereby at the same time subjective, personal, divine 
purpose, but merely the one and universal Power which transcends the 


particularity of the different gods, and consequently is unable to be 
presented itself as individual entity; because otherwise it would simply 
appear as one among many individuals, and would stand above them. For 
this reason it remains without form and individuality, and is in this 
abstraction merely necessity and nothing more; with which gods no less 
than men, when they differentiate themselves as separate from one another, 
contend. And thus they give effect to their individual power condemned 
though it be to limitations, and would fain exalt themselves over the bounds 
and warrant of Fate, though they are, in fact, its subjects, and are forced to 
hearken to all that unalterably befalls them. 


2. THE DISSOLUTION OF THE GODS THROUGH THEIR 
ANTHROPOMORPHISM 


For the reason, then, that the principle of self-determinate Necessity does 
not appertain to the particular gods, does not supply in other words the 
content of their self-determination, and only floats over them as an 
undefined abstraction, the aspect of their insularity as individuals has 
consequently free play and is unable to escape from Destiny, is moreover at 
liberty to branch out into the external fabric of the human condition, into the 
finite consistency of anthropomorphism, possibilities which convert the 
gods into the reverse of that condition which truly constitutes the notion of 
what they are essentially and in virtue of their divine nature. The overthrow 
of these gods of beauty is consequently quite inevitably brought about for 
art through their own nature. The human consciousness 1s at last quite 
unable to find repose in them, and is fain compelled to take leave of them. 
And, moreover, if we look more closely we shall find that the mode and 
type of Greek anthropomorphism supplies us with a general example of 
how the gods vanish away from the faiths of religion no less than those of 


poetry. 


(a) Spiritual individuality here makes its appearance in the human form, 
it is true, as Ideal; but for all that it is in the immediately visible, that is, the 
bodily presence, not within humanity in all its essential explication, under 
the mode in which it is conscious of itself in its own self-conscious world as 
distinct from God, while in the same breath it annuls the distinction, and is, 
by its own act, as one with God, essentially infinite and absolute self- 


consciousness. 


(a) For this reason the plastic Ideal is unable to present itself as infinite 
self-conscious spirituality. These plastic shapes of beauty are not merely 
stone and bronze, but also the infinite form of subjective life vanishes from 
them in their content and expression. We may become as enthusiastic as we 
please over their beauty and art, but for all that our enthusiasm is and 
remains something native to our own souls; it is not really at home in the 
objects which it thus contemplates, that is in the gods themselves. To 
complete the true totality a real reciprocity is required on this side also of 
the subjective, self-knowing unity and infinity; it is this, and only this, that 
unfolds our conception of a living God of knowledge, and of men who thus 
apprehend Him. If this totality is not also essentially and with adequacy 
conformable to the content and nature of the Absolute, then the Absolute 
will itself appear not as truly a subject of spiritual being, and its 
presentment will confront us merely in its objective form without the 
possession of self-conscious Spirit. It is quite true, no doubt, that the 
individuality of the gods retains the content of subjectivity, but merely 
under modes that are contingent, and in a process of development,’ which 
moves independently outside that substantive repose and blessedness of the 
gods. 

(6) On the other hand, the subjectivity which is opposed to the gods of 
plastic art is also not the form of conscious life which is essentially eternal 


and true. In other words, this latter is — as we shall see for ourselves more 
clearly in our consideration of the third type of art, the romantic — that 
which has before it the objectivity to which it is conformable under the 
mode of an essentially infinite and self-knowing God. Inasmuch, however, 
as the knowing subject, at the stage we are now discussing, does not 
consciously conceive itself as present in the perfections of these godlike 
figures, nor even in its contemplation of such objects is aware of itself as 
circumstantially objective, it is still wholly distinct and separate from its 
absolute object, and is consequently a purely contingent and finite 
subjectivity. 

(y) We might possibly suppose that the passage into a higher sphere of 
reality would have been emphasized by the imagination and art as a further 
war among the gods, in a way analogous, in fact, to the first transition from 
the symbolism of the gods of Nature to the spiritual Ideals of classical art. 
This is by no means the case. On the contrary, this translation is carried 
forward in a wholly different field, as a conflict brought home to 
consciousness between absolute reality and the present world. For this 
reason art, in its relation to the higher content, which it has to seize under 
new modes, occupies an entirely altered position. This new configuration 
does not assert its importance as revelation by means of Art, but is made 
manifest independently without it, and appears on the prosaic ground of 
controversial and rational discussion, and from thence is within the soul and 
its religious emotions, mainly by means of miracle, martyrdoms, and so on, 
carried into the world of subjective knowledge, together with a 
consciousness of the contradiction between all that is finite and the 
Absolute, which unfolds itself in actual history as the process of events 
toward a Present which is not merely imagined, but is the fact we have 
before us. The Divine, God Himself, becomes flesh, is born, lives, suffers, 
dies, and rises from the dead. This is a content which heart did not discover, 


but which, quite apart from it, was a present fact, and which consequently it 
has not borrowed from its own domain, but merely supplies a form to it. 
That old transition and war of the gods, on the contrary, discovered its 
origins in the artistic or imaginative view of the world simply, which 
created its wisdom and plastic shapes from its inner life, and gave to 
astonished mankind his new gods. For this reason the classic gods also have 
only received their existence through the fiat of the imagination, and merely 
exist as such in stone and bronze, or in the world open to the senses, not, 
however, in flesh and blood, or in very and actual Spirit. The 
anthropomorphism of the Greek gods is therefore without real human 
existence, that of body no less than that of Spirit. It is Christianity which 
first introduces us to this reality in flesh and blood as the determinate 
existence, life, and activity of God Himself. Consequently this bodily form, 
this flesh, however much also the purely natural and sensuous is recognized 
as a negation therein, receives its due and honour, and that which partakes 
of anthropomorphism here is sanctified. Even as man originally was made 
in the image of God, God is an image of man; whoso beholdeth the Son 
beholdeth the Father, and whoso loveth the Son loveth the Father. In a 
word, God is acknowledged as present in the actual world. This new 
content, then, is not brought home to consciousness by means of the 
conceptions of art, but is presented from an exterior source as an actual 
occurrence, as the history of the God who became flesh. A transition such 
as this could not take its point of departure from Art; the contrast between 
the old and the new would have been too disparate. The God of revealed 
religion, in respect to content and form, is very God in truth, in contrast 
with whom all rivals would become mere creations of the imagination, 
whom it would be quite impossible to compare with Him on equal terms. 
The old and new gods of classical art, on the contrary, originate in both 
cases independently from the ground of the imagination. They have only 


such reality from the finite Spirit as enables them to be conceived and 
represented as potencies of Nature and Spirit; the contradiction and conflict 
they declare, is taken seriously. If, however, the transition from the Greek 
gods to the God of Christendom were portrayed in the first instance by Art, 
the representation of such a war of gods could not in this direct form be 
enforced in all seriousness. 

(5) Consequently this strife and transition becomes also, in more recent 
times, primarily an accidental, isolated subject-matter of art, which can 
claim to create no true epoch, and has been able in this form to embody no 
fundamental phase in the line of the entire development of art. We will 
recall here in this connection, if incidentally, a few of the more famous 
examples of this nature. We frequently hear in more recent times the lament 
over the submergence of Greek art, and a yearning towards Greek gods and 
heroes is not infrequently the theme of our poets. This lamentation is 
expressed emphatically as in direct opposition to Christendom; and though 
it is, no doubt, generally granted that it contains the higher truth, the 
qualification is added that, so far as art is concerned, the transition is only to 
be regretted. This is the theme of Schiller’s “Gods of Greece”; and it is 
worth our while, even in the present inquiry, to consider this poem, not 
merely as poetry in the beauty of its exposition, its musical rhythm, its vivid 
pictures, or in the charm of its regretful mood, which was the motive force 
in its creation, but also in order to examine the content. Schiller’s pathos is 
always true, no less than poignant, and the result of profound reflection. 

It is perfectly true that the Christian religion contains, and may justly 
claim to accentuate, a certain phase of art; but in the due course of its 


development, at the time of the Aufklaérung’”, it has also reached a point 


where we find that thought, or rather the Understanding”, has driven into 
the background that element, which art pre-eminently requires, the actual 


human envisagement and revelation of God. For the human form and all 


that it expresses and declares, human events, actions, feeling, is the form 
under which art is forced to conceive and represent the content of Spirit. 
Inasmuch as the Understanding has converted God into a mere fact of 
thought, no longer crediting the appearance of His Spirit in concrete reality, 
and thus has alienated the God of Thought from all actual existence, this 
type of religious Illumination has necessarily accepted conceptions and 
requirements which are intolerable to Art. When, however, the 
Understanding is raised once more from the region of these abstractions 
into that of Reason, the need at once asserts itself for something more 
concrete, and withal for that kind of concreteness which Art itself unfolds. 
The period of the illuminating Understanding has, no doubt, possessed an 
art of its own, but only of very prosaic type, as we may even find it in 
Schiller, whose point of departure was precisely that of such a period of 
criticism; later on, however, owing to his realization how little reason, 
imagination, and passion were satisfied by the critical Understanding, he 
experienced a deep longing for art, in the fullest sense of the term, and 
primarily for the classical art of the Greeks and their gods, and general 
views of the world. It is from this kind of yearning, a reaction, in short, 
from the mere abstractions of the mind, that the poem referred to originated. 
According to the original draft of the poem, Schiller’s attitude to 
Christianity is entirely polemical; afterwards he modified it considerably, no 
doubt realizing that its animus was only directed against the critical aspect 
of the Illumination, which at a later time itself began to lose its importance. 
In the first instance he praises the Greek point of view as fortunate in that 
the whole of Nature was a thing of Life to it, and full of divinities. After 
that he reviews the Present and its prosaic conception of natural law, and the 
position man here takes relatively to God: 


Diese traur’ge Stille 
Kundigt sie mir meinen Schopfer an? 


Finster wie er selbst ist seine Hille, 
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Mein Entsagen, was ihn feiern kann. 

No doubt resignation is an essential characteristic in the evolution of the 
Christian life; but it is only in the monkish conception of it that it requires 
he should cut off from himself his soul, his emotions, the so-called impulses 
of his Nature, and should not incorporate his life in the moral, rational, 
actual world, the family and the State; and it does so precisely as the 
Illumination and its Deism, which presupposes that God is unknowable, 
imposes on mankind the extremest form of resignation, namely, that of 
abandoning all effort either to know or conceive Him. In any true exposition 
of Christian doctrine, resignation is, on the contrary, merely a phasal 
moment of mediation, a point of transition, in which that which is purely 
natural, sensuous, and in general terms finite, strips off this its incompatible 
nature in order to permit Spirit to attain the loftier freedom and 
reconciliation of its own possessions, a freedom and blessedness which was 
unknown to the Greeks. In Christianity as thus understood we are not 
entitled to speak of the celebration of the one God, of the bare seclusion of 
Himself, and the cutting ourselves adrift from an ungodly world, for it is 
precisely in this spiritual freedom and reconciliation of Spirit that God is 
immanent, and from this point of view the famous lines of Schiller: 


Da die Gottes menschlicher noch waren, 
Waren Menschen géttlicher™. 


is absolutely false. We must for this very reason emphasize the later 
alteration made in the concluding lines which refer thus to the Greek gods: 


Aus der Zeitfluh weggerissen schweben 
Sie gerettet auf des Pindus Hohn; 


Was unsterblich im Gesang soll leben, 
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Muss im Leben untergehn=. 

These words support entirely the assertion we have made above that the 
Greek gods could only be localized in the mental conception and 
imagination; they were neither able to affirm such a position in the reality of 
life, nor satisfy in the long run finite spirit. 

Of another sort is the opposition of Parny to Christianity — a poet 
named the French Tibullus on account of his successful elegies — which is 
conspicuous in a prolix poem of ten cantos, a kind of epic poem entitled 
“La Guerre des Dieux,” as an attempt made to bring ridicule upon Christian 
conceptions in the interests of jest and comedy carried out in a tone of 
unrestrained frivolity, yet withal marked by good humour and considerable 
talent. The sallies of wit here are not, however, carried beyond the point of 
levity; we have few traces of the wanton disregard of things that are sacred 
and of the highest excellence such as marks the period of Frederick von 
Schlegel’s “Lucinde.” The Virgin Mary no doubt is treated very badly in 
this poem. The monks, Dominicans and Franciscans, yield to the seductions 
of wine and Bacchanals, and the nuns do much the same with Fauns, and 
the result is sufficiently shocking. Finally, however, the gods of the old 
world are vanquished and withdraw from Olympus to Parnassus. 

As a concluding illustration Goethe in his “Bride of Corinth” has more 
profoundly depicted in a vivacious picture the banishment of love, not so 
much as the result of any true principle of Christianity as the misconceived 
interpretation of resignation and sacrifice. The poet here contrasts that false 
asceticism which seeks to condemn the determination of a woman to be 
wife and rates that enforced celibacy as something more holy than marriage 
with the natural feelings of mankind. Just as we find in Schiller the 
opposition between the Greek imagination and the critical abstractions of 
our modern Enlightenment, so we may detect here the Hellenistic ethical 


and sensuous justifications in the matter of love and marriage, placed in 
direct contrast to ideas which can only claim to belong to the Christian 
religion when regarded from a wholly one-sided and therefore incorrect 
point of view. With the greatest art a really horrible tone dominates the 
entire work; and the principal reason is this, that it remains quite uncertain 
whether the action has reference to a real maiden, or a dead one, a living 
reality or a ghost; and in the metre of the verse itself in an equally masterly 
way the threads of light foolery and seriousness are so interwoven as to 
make the uncanniness still more effective. 

(c) Before, however, we attempt to gauge in its profundity the new type 
of art, whose opposition to the old does not come into the course of Art’s 
development, so far, at least, as we here have undertaken to follow it along 
its fundamental lines, we must in the first instance make clear for ourselves 
that other transition in its earliest form, which attaches to antique art itself. 
The principle of this transition consists in this, that the Spirit whose 
individuality hitherto has been contemplated as in harmony with the true 
subsistency of Nature and human life, and which, in respect to its own life, 
volition, and acts, was consciously at home in that accord, begins now to 
withdraw itself into the infinite subjectivity of its essence, but instead of the 
true infinity is only able to secure a purely formal and indeed still finite 
return upon itself. 

If we look more closely at the concrete conditions which correspond to 
the principle indicated, we shall see, we have already done so, that the 
Greek gods possess as their content the substantive materiae of real human 
life and action. Over and above the vision of the gods we have now the 
highest mode of determination, the universal interest and the end in 
determinate life, that is to say, presented at the same time as an existing 
fact. Just as it was essential to the spiritual configuration of Greek art to 
appear both as external and real, so, too, the spiritual growth of mankind in 


its absolute significance has elaborated itself in a reality that both externally 
appears and is real, with whose substance and universality the individual 
has put forward a claim to be in accordant fusion. This highest end was in 
Greece the life of the State, the collective body of citizens and their 
morality and living patriotism. Outside this supreme interest there was no 
other more lofty or true. The life of the State, however, as an external 
phenomenon of the world, fades into the Past, as do the conditions of the 
entire reality of the outside world. It is not difficult to demonstrate that a 
State under the type of such a freedom, so immediately identical with all its 
citizens, which as such already possess in their grasp the highest activity in 
all public transactions, is inevitably small and weak, and in part must prove 
suicidal to itself, in part fall into ruins in the natural course of the history of 
nations. In other words, by reason of this immediate coalescence of 
individual life with the universality of State-life, on the one hand we find 
that the peculiar idiosyncrasies of spiritual experience and its particular 
aspects as private life do not receive their full dues, nor do they receive 
sufficient opportunity for a development innocuous to society at large. 
Rather, as distinct from the concrete substance, into which it has not been 
accepted, such a nature remains simply the limited and natural egoism, 
which goes on its own way independently, pursues its interests however 
much they are alien to the true interest of the whole, and, consequently, is 
an instrument to the ruin of the State, against which, in the last resort, it 
strains to oppose its individual forces. On the other hand within the circle of 
this freedom itself the need of a higher personal liberty is roused, which not 
merely in the State, as the substantive totality, nor merely in the accepted 
code of morals and law, but in the very soul of the man himself asserts its 
claim to exist, in so far as he is ready to give life to goodness and rectitude 
out of the wealth of his own nature and in the light of his own personal 
knowledge, and to recognize the same at its real worth. The individual 


subject demands of consciousness that it should be, in virtue of its claim as 
self-identity, a substantive whole. Consequently there arises in this freedom 
a new breach between the end of the State and that of the man’s own 
personal welfare as essentially free himself. Such a conflict as this had 
already begun in the time of Socrates, while on the other side the vanity, 
self-seeking and unbridled character of democracy and demagogy corrupted 
the true State to such a degree that men like Plato and Xenophon 
experienced a loathing for the internal condition of their mother-city, where 
the direction of all public transactions lay in the hands of those who were 
either frivolous, or those who sought nothing but personal aims. 

The spirit of this transition, therefore, depends in the first instance on the 
general line of severation between Spirit in its unfolded self-subsistency and 
external existence. The spiritual in this separation from its reality, in which 
it no longer finds itself reflected, is then the abstract mode of Spirit; it is 
not, however, the one Oriental god, but on the contrary the actual self- 
knowing conscious subject, which brings to the fore and retains within the 
clasp of its ideal subjectivity all that is universal in thought, truth, goodness, 
and morality, and possesses therein not so much the knowledge of a pre- 
existing reality as simply the content of its thoughts and convictions. This 
relation, in so far as it persists in this opposition, and sets up the two aspects 
of the same as purely opposites to one another, would be of an entirely 
prosaic character. We do not, however, at this stage as yet arrive at this 
point of bare prose. In other words it is true that on the one hand we have a 
consciousness present, which as self-secure, wills the Good, the fulfilment 
of its desires, conceives the reality of its notion in the virtue of its emotional 
life, much as we find it thus imaged in the ancient gods, morals, and laws. 
At the same time, however, this consciousness is split up in opposition to its 
existence as part of existing Life, in other words the actual political life of 
the time, the dissolution of the old modes of conception, the former type of 


patriotism and political wisdom, and adheres thereby unquestionably to that 
opposition between the inward life of soul and the real environment outside 
it. And the reason of this hesitancy is this that the bare conceptions of 
genuine ethical truth which it derives from its own inner world are unable to 
fully satisfy it; 1t consequently faces that which is exterior to this, to which 
it relates itself in a negative and hostile spirit with the object of changing it. 
This consciousness is, as already stated, on the one hand no doubt an 
inward and present content, which, self-determined and at the same time 
deliberately articulate, is concerned with a world that confronts it, to which 
this content is opposed, and which receives the task to depict this same 
reality in the semblance of the very traits of the corruption peculiar to that 
world, and which form such a contrast with its own ideas of goodness and 
truth. From another point of view this very contrast is cancelled by art itself. 
In other words, another type of art arises, in which the conflict of this 
opposition is not emphasized through the medium of mere thoughts, 
remaining thus in its disunion; but this reality in the very folly of its 
corruption is itself submitted to a mode of artistic presentation, which 
exposes it as self-destructive, and exposes it in such a way that it is 
precisely in and through this self-destructive process of what is of no weight 
that truth is enabled to assert itself upon this mirror as the secure and 
endurable power, and thereby all the force of a direct opposition to what is 
essentially true is removed from that side represented by folly and 
unreasonableness. This art is comedy, of the type Aristophanes dramatized 
for his fellow-citizens, connecting it closely with all that was essential in 
the world around him, and doing so with equanimity“, in a mood of pure 
and hearty joviality. 


3. SATIRE 


We may, however, observe that this resolution of art, despite its adequacy, 
tends to disappear to this extent, that the contradictory antithesis persists in 
the form of its opposition, and, consequently, instead of the poetic 
reconciliation a prosaic relation is imported, by means of which the 
classical type of art appears to be annulled, and the gods of plastic shape no 
less than the entire world of human beauty vanish with it. We have, then, 
now to look about us for a form of art, which is able to reclothe itself from 
the ruins of this overthrow in a loftier configuration and to extract the real 
significance which it implies. We discovered as the terminating point of 
symbolic art in the same way that the separation of pure form from its 
significance was emphasized in a variety of modes such as simile, fable, 
parable, riddle, and the like. Inasmuch as the severation above adverted to is 
causally responsible for the dissolution of that art-type, in a similar way the 
question arises what is the nature of the distinction between our present 
example of transition as contrasted with the previous one. The distinction is 
as follows: 

(a) In the truly symbolic and comparative type of art the form and 
significance are from the very first, despite the affinity of their relationship, 
alien to one another; they are placed, however, in no mere negative, but 
rather in amicable relationship; for it is precisely the qualities and traits 
which are identical to or resemble each other on the two sides which assert 
themselves as the causal basis of their conjunction and comparison. Their 
persistent separation and hostility is consequently within the bounds of this 
union neither, relatively to the separated aspects, of a hostile character, nor 
is a blending of the same, within essentially narrow limits, thereby removed 
from them. The Ideal of classical art, on the contrary, proceeds from the 
perfect interfusion of significance and form, the ideal individuality of spirit 
and its external conformation; and when the composite aspects which have 
been brought together in such a consummated unity are disrupted, this 


disruption takes place simply because they are unable any longer to cohere 
one with the other, and are absolutely compelled to start forth from their 
peaceful state of harmony in disunion and hostility. 

(6) Together with this way of looking at the relation in contrast to that of 
symbolic art we may add that the content of both sides is altered, as they 
now stand in opposition. To put it thus we may say that, in the symbolic 
type of art, it is abstractions more or less, general thoughts, or at least 
definite phrases in the form of generalities peculiar to reflective thought, 
which, by means of the symbolic type of art, receive a sensuous 
embodiment replete with suggestion. In the form, however, which makes 
itself predominant in this transition to romantic art the content, it is true, is 
made up of a similar abstraction of general thoughts, opinions, and maxims 
of reflective reason, but in this case it is not these abstractions in 
themselves, but rather their presence in the individual’ mind and his self- 
subsistent identity which furnish the content for one side of the opposition. 
For the primary requirement of this mediating stage consists in this, that the 
spiritual which has attained the Ideal, shall stand forth in its entire 
independence. Already in classical art we found that spiritual individuality 
was of chief importance, albeit on the side of its realization it remained 
reconciled with a determinate existence as immediately presented. What is 
of importance now is to declare a mode of subjectivity which strives to 
acquire the mastery over the form that is no longer adequate to it, in a word, 
over external reality. In this way the world of Spirit becomes liberated as 
independent. It recovers itself from bondage to the sensuous material and 
manifests itself thereby through this return upon its own resources as the 
subject of a self-consciousness which only finds contentment in the secret 
wealth of its own domain. This subject, however, which repels externality 
from itself, is not in respect to its ideal aspect yet the truly concrete totality 
which encloses as content the Absolute under the mode of self-conscious 


spiritual life; rather it is, as still fettered by its opposition to reality, a purely 
abstract, finite, and unsatisfied form of subjectivity. In opposition to this we 
have confronting it an equally finite mode of reality, which on its part is 
also independent, but just for that very reason — forasmuch, that is, as the 
truth of Spirit has withdrawn from it into 1ts own ideality and henceforward 
neither will nor can identity itself with it, appears as a reality void of all 
gods and an existence fallen into rottenness. In this manner and at this point 
art brings forward a Spirit that thinks, that is, to repeat our former analysis, 
the individual consciousness of our humanity, which, supporting itself on its 
own possession of the abstract knowledge and volition of goodness and 
virtue, confronts with hostility therewith the corruption of its present 
environment. That aspect of this opposition which remains unresolved, and 
in which the ideal and external modes of its antithesis persist in their 
disruption, constitutes the element of prose in the mutual relation of the two 
sides. A noble mind or a virtuous soul to whom the realization of self- 
conscious life is denied in a world of vice and folly, turns away from the 
existence which thus confronts him with passionate indignation, or more 
subtle wit and more frosty bitterness, and either is wroth with or scorns a 
world which gives the lie direct to his abstract notions of virtue and truth. 
The type of art which accepts this sudden outburst of opposition between 
a subjectivity still finite in its mode and a degenerate world outside it as its 
matter is the Satire, the ordinary theories as to which have little to 
commend them, for the simple reason that they break down precisely where 
we look for their assistance. Satire has nothing to do with epic poetry, and it 
has just as little affinity with lyric. In the Satire it is not the life of the 
emotional nature which is expressed; rather the general conception of 
goodness and what is essentially needful, which it no doubt blends with the 
particular aspect of soul-life*=, appears as the virtuousness of this or that 
individual; but this does not suffer itself to be enjoyed in the open and 


unhampered beauty of imaginative conception or let that enjoyment issue 
freely. Rather with discontent it retains the existing discord between the 
writer’s own state of mind and its abstract principles and the empirical 
reality which mocks them. To this extent satire is neither a genuine creation 
of the poet nor a real work of art. For these reasons the point of view of the 
satirical poem can never be reached satisfactorily through those other types 
of poetry just mentioned; it must be apprehended in a more general way as 
the example of this very transitional form we referred to from the classic 
Ideal. 

(c) Inasmuch, then, as it is, relatively to its ideal content, the prosaic 
resolution of the Ideal, which asserts itself mainly in satire, we do not find 
that Greece, which is pre-eminently the native land of Beauty, is the place 
where we must look for it. Satirical poems of the nature above described are 
the characteristic possession of Rome. The spirit of the Roman world is the 
sovereignty of the abstract Ideal, the law that is dead, the shipwreck of 
beauty and of the joyousness of civic life, the suppression of the family in 
the sense that it is the immediate and most natural form of morality, and 
generally the sacrifice of individuality, which surrenders itself wholly to the 
State, and in obedience to the abstract law is satisfied with the frost-like 
sense of political worth and critical satisfaction which it supplies. The 
principle of this civic virtue, the cold-blooded harshness of which subjects 
to its pleasure all alien peoples, while the formal rectitude of the personal 
life is elaborated to the furthest point of consistency on equally rigid lines, 
is wholly inconsonant with genuine art. We find, therefore, even in Rome 
no art that is at once conspicuous in its beauty, freedom, and greatness. It is 
from the Greeks that the Romans borrowed all that they mastered whether 
in sculpture or painting, epic, lyric, or dramatic poetry. It is a remarkable 
fact that all that we can point to as the native product of Latin art is comic 
farces, whereas the more cultivated types of comedy, not excluding those of 


Plautus and Terence, are borrowed from Greece, and are rather an affair of 
imitation than independent production. Even Ennius first exhausted the 
sources of Greek poetry before he made mythology prosaic. That type of art 
is alone native to the Latin genius, which was essentially itself prosaic, the 
didactic poem, for example, more particularly when it contains an ethical 
content, and endows its general reflections with the purely exterior 
adornment of metre, images, similes, and a rhetorically beautiful diction. 
But above all other forms thus excepted we place the satire. Here we find it 
is the mood of virtuous exasperation over the surrounding world which 
strives to air itself in what is, in some measure, hollow declamations. We 
can only call this essentially prosaic type of art poetical in so far as it brings 
before the vision the corrupted nature of real life in such a way that this 
corruption practically falls to pieces as the result of its own folly. Just as 
Horace, who as a lyric poet entirely identified himself by study with the 
artistic type and manner of Greece, in his epistles and satires — where we 
have his originality more emphasized — traces for us a living picture of the 
morals of his age, by depicting follies which are self-destructive by virtue 
of the stupidity, that carries them into effect. Nevertheless, even this 
example only presents us with a kind of merriment that for all its keen and 
educated sense can barely be classed as poetry, the object in the main being 
to make ridicule out of that which is bad. Among others, on the contrary, we 
find that the abstract conception of rectitude and virtue is deliberately 
contrasted with vice; and in this case it is exasperation, anger, hate, and 
scorn, which in some measure expatiate in formal eloquence over virtue and 
wisdom, and in part give full rein to the indignation of a soul of more 
nobility against the dissolution and servility of the times, or hold up before 
the vices of the day the mirror of the old morality, the former liberty, the 
virtues of a state of the world which has passed away, without any genuine 
hope and belief in their recovery; or rather one which has nothing to oppose 


to the tottering gait, the dilemmas, the need and danger of an ignominious 
present, save a stoical equanimity and the unshakable conscience of a 
virtuous soul. Roman history and philosophy not unfrequently receive 
something of the same tone from a mood of this kind. Sallust must needs 
express himself strongly against the corruptions of morals, being himself 
very considerably affected by them. Livy, despite his rhetorical elegance, 
seeks for comfort and satisfaction in his picture of the good old days. Above 
all we have Tacitus, who, with a severe melancholy as grand in its scope as 
it was profound, without the baldness of declamation, indignantly exposes 
in the clearest relief the evils of his time. Among the satirists Persius is 
remarkable for his acerbity, with a bitter edge more keen than that of 
Juvenal. Later on we find bringing up the rear the Greek Syrian Lucian 
giving free vent to his witticisms and pleasantry against all things, whether 
heroes, philosophers, or gods; and with exceptional prominence passing in 
review the ancient gods of Greece on the score of their humanity and 
individuality. However, only too often he goes no further in his tittle-tattle 
than the mere external aspect of these godlike figures and their actions, and 
is for that reason wearisome to modern readers. For, on the one hand, so far 
as our convictions are concerned, we have already disposed of all that he 
would destroy, and on the other we are aware that, despite all his jests and 
mockery, these characteristic traits of Greek divinities, when contemplated 
under the aspect of beauty, still retain their eternal significance. 

Nowadays satirical poems are not likely to prove a success. Cotta and 
Goethe have proposed competitions in this form of composition, but no 
poems of note are forthcoming. Certain fixed principles are bound up with 
it, with which the present age 1s not in harmony; a wisdom which is devoid 
of content, a virtue which adheres with inflexible obstinacy to its own 
resources and nothing beyond, may very possibly contrast itself with the 
actual world, but is quite unable to bring about the truly poetical resolution 


of what is false and repugnant, and effect the genuine reconciliation in the 
truth. 

In one word, Art is unable to persist in this breach between the abstract 
conceptions of the inward life and the objective world around, without 
proving itself false to its own principle. The subjective realm of the soul 
must be conceived as that which is itself an essentially infinite and 
independent existence, which, albeit it is unable to suffer the finite reality to 
subsist as Truth itself, nevertheless does not merely assert itself negatively 
toward the same in a bare contradiction, but proceeds all the while on the 
path of reconciliation, and for the first time, in its opposition to the ideal 
individualities of the classical art-form, declares this very activity, being in 
fact the presentment of the absolute mode of self-conscious life. 


7 Lit. “the essentially-and-for-itself-necessary.” 

8 Holderlin, and of course Goethe no less than Schiller, would be 
included. With our moderns such as Swinburne the admission is less 
obvious than the qualification. 

°° Die Aufkldrung. That is, the end of the eighteenth century; usually 
translated as illumination or enlightenment. 


2 Yerstand, the faculty of science and common sense. 
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What! doth this same stillness tell me sadly 
All I know of Him who voiced creation? 
Dark as e’en the veil that hides Him from me 
Is my heart’s salute of resignation. 


Since the gods were then more human 


Men were more in image godlike. 
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Wrested from the flood of Time’s abysses 
Saved they float above high Pindus now; 
All that was immortal life within them 


Lives in song, all other life must go. 


24 Zornios lit., without anger. 
2° T think this is the meaning of the words mit subjectiver Besonderheit, 
but the interpretation “with other material peculiar to the writer” is not 


impossible. 


SUBSECTION IIl 


THE ROMANTIC TYPE OF ART 


“’QG)- 


INTRODUCTION 
OF THE ROMANTIC GENERALLY 


The type of romantic art receives its definition, as we have hitherto 
throughout the present inquiry seen was always the case, from the ideal 
notion of the content, which it is the function of art to declare. We must 
consequently in the first place attempt to elucidate the distinctive principle 
of the new content, a content which now, in its significance as the absolute 
content of truth, opens up to our minds a new vision of the world no less 
than a novel configuration of art. 

In the first stage of our inquiry, the entrance chamber of art, the impulse 
of imagination consisted in the struggle from Nature to spiritual expression. 
In this strain Spirit never reached beyond what was still only an effort to 
find, an effort which, in so far as it was not yet able to supply a genuine 
content for art, could only maintain its position as an external embodiment 
of the significant aspects of Nature, or those abstractions of the ideal 
inwardness of substance which were destitute of a subjective character in 
the strict sense, and in which this type of art found its real centre. The 
reverse of this point of view we discovered in classical art. Here it is 
spirituality — albeit it is only by virtue of the abrogation of the 
significances of Nature that it is enabled to struggle forth in its independent 
self-identity — which is the basis and principle of the content, with the 


natural phenomenon in the bodily or sensuous material for its external form. 


This embodiment, however, did not, as was the case in the first stage, 
remain superficial, indefinite, and unsuffused by its content; but the 
perfection of art attained its culminating point by precisely this means, 
namely, that Spirit completely transpierced its exterior appearance, 
idealized the shell of Nature in this union of beauty, and drew round itself a 
reality adequate to its own nature as mind under the mode of substantive 
individuality. By this means classical art was a presentation of the Ideal 
which completely satisfied its notion, the consummation of the realm of 
beauty. More beautiful art than this can neither exist now nor hereafter. 

But for all that we may have an art that is more lofty in its aim than this 
lovely revelation of Spirit in its immediate sensuous form, if at the same 
time one that is created by the mind as adequate to its own nature. For this 
coalition, which perfects itself in the medium of what is external, and 
thereby makes sensible reality its adequate and determinate existence, 
necessarily runs counter to the true notion of Spirit, and drives it forth from 
its reconciliation in the bodily shape upon its own essential substance to 
seek further reconciliation in that alone. The simple and unriven totality of 
the Ideal is dissolved, and breaks up into one of twofold aspect, namely, that 
of the essentially subjective life and its exterior semblance, in order to 
enable mind, by means of this severation, to win the profounder 
reconciliation in its own most proper element. In one word, Spirit, which 
has for its principle the mode of entire self-sufficiency, the union of its 
notion with its reality — is only able to discover an existence that wholly 
corresponds to such a principle in its own spiritual world of emotion, soul, 
that is to say, in the inward life where it feels at home. The human spirit 
becomes aware that it must possess its Other, its existence, as Spirit, which 
it appropriates as its own and what it verily 1s, and by doing so at length 


enjoys its own infinity and freedom. 


1. This elevation of Spirit to its own substance, through which it attains 
its objectivity — which it would otherwise be obliged to seek for in the 
external environment of its existence within its own self and in this union 
with itself both feels and knows itself — is what constitutes the 
fundamental principle of romantic art. With this truth we may join as a 
corollary thereto that for this concluding stage the beauty of the classic 
Ideal, or in other words beauty in its most uniquely consonant form and its 
most conformable content, is no longer regarded as ultimate. For in arriving 
at the point of romantic art, Spirit?“° becomes aware that its truth is not fully 
attained by a self-absorption in the material of sense. On the contrary, it 
only comes fully to the knowledge of that truth by withdrawing itself out of 
that medium into the inward being of its own substance, whereby it 
deliberately affirms the inadequacy of external reality as a mode of its 
existence. It is owing to this that when this new content is set the essential 
task of making itself an object of beauty, the beauty, in the meaning of the 
terms under which we have met with it before, only persists as a 
subordinate mode, and the new conception of it becomes the spiritual 
beauty of what is its own ideality made fully explicit, in other words, the 
subjectivity of Spirit essentially infinite in 1ts mode. 

In order, however, that mind may attain the infinity which belongs to it it 
must transcend at the same time purely formal and finite personality and 
rise into the measure of the Absolute. That is to say, Spirit must declare 
itself as fulfilled with that which is out and out substantive, and in doing so 
proclaim itself as a self-knowing and self-willing subject. Conversely, 
therefore, what is substantive and true is no longer to be apprehended as a 
mere “beyond” relatively to our humanity, and the anthropomorphism of the 
Greek view of things can be struck out; and in the place of this we have 
humanity as very and real subjectivity affirmed as the principle, and by 


virtue of this change, as we have already seen, anthropomorphism for the 
first time reflects a truth of complete and final validity. 

2. We have now in a general way to develop the range of subject-matter, 
no less than its form, from the earliest phases in the evolution of this 
principle, whose configuration, as it thus changes, is conditioned by the new 
content of romantic art. 

The true principle of the romantic content is absolute inwardness*%, and 
the form which corresponds to it, the subjectivity of mind, meaning by this 
the comprehension of its self-subsistence and freedom. This intrinsically 
infinite principle and explicitly enunciated universal is the absolute 
negation of all particularity“; it is simple unity at home with itself, which 
consumes all that is separable, all processes of Nature and its succession of 
birth, passing away, and reappearance, all the limitations of spiritual 
existence, and dissolves all particular gods in its pure and infinite self- 
identity. In this Pantheon all gods are dethroned; the flame of the subjective 
essence has destroyed them; instead of the plastic polytheism art recognizes 
now one God only, one Spirit, one absolute self-subsistence, which as the 
absolute knowledge and volition of itself remains in free union with it, and 
no longer falls to pieces in the particular characters and functions we have 
reviewed above, whose single unit of cohesion was the force of an obscure 
Necessity. Absolute subjectivity, however, in its purity would escape from 
art altogether, and only be present in the apprehension of Thought, unless it 
could enter into external existence in order that it might be a subjectivity 
which was actual if also conformable to its notion, and further could 
recollect itself in 1ts own province from out of this reality. And, what is 
more, this moment of reality is pertinent to the Absolute, because the 
Absolute, as infinite negativity, contains this self-relation — as simple unity 
of knowledge at home with itself, and therewith as immediacy — for the 


final consummation of its activity. On account also of this its immediate 


existence, which is rooted in the Absolute itself, the Absolute declares itself 
not as the one jealous God, who merely annuls the aspect of Nature and 
finite human existence, without revealing itself verily therein under the 
mode of actual divine subjectivity; rather the very Absolute unfolds itself, 
and takes to itself an aspect, relatively to which it is also within the grasp 
and presentation of art. 

The determinate existence of God, however, is not the natural and 
sensuous in its simplicity, but the sensuous as brought home to that which is 
not sensuous, in other words to the subjectivity of mind which, instead of 
losing the certainty of its own presence as the Absolute, in its external 
envisagement, for the first time, and by no other means than this its reality, 
is made aware of its actual presence as such. God in His Truth is 
consequently no mere Ideal begotten of the imagination, but He declares 
Himself in the heart of finite condition and the external mode of contingent 
existence, and is, moreover, made known to Himself therein as divine 
subjective life, which maintains itself there as essentially infinite and 
creating this infinity for itself. Inasmuch, then, as the actual subject?” is the 
manifestation of God, Art for the first time secures the superior right to 
apply the human figure and its mode of externality generally as a means to 
express the Absolute, although the new function of art can only consist in 
making the external form not a means whereby the ideality of man’s inward 
condition is absorbed in exterior bodily shape, but rather conversely to 
make the consciousness of the Divine mind visible in the subject of 
consciousness. The distinguishable phases, which combine to make up the 
totality of this apprehension of the world-condition as, that is to say, the 
concrete totality of truth, are consequently made manifest to mankind from 
this point onwards under such a mode that it is neither the Natural in its 
simplicity, such as sun, heavens, stars, and so forth, nor the Greek conclave 
of the gods of beauty, nor the heroes and practical exploits in the field of the 


family cultus and political life — it is neither one nor any of these which 
supplies us with either content or form. Rather it is the actual and isolated 
individual subject who receives in the inward*”’ substance of his living 
experience this infinite worth, for it is in him alone that the eternal 
characters of absolute Truth — which is made actual only as Spirit — 
expand out of their fulness within, and are concentrated to the point of 
determinate existence. 

If we contrast this definition of romantic art with that which was 
proposed to the classical — that is to say, as Greek sculpture completed the 
latter under the mode most conformable to it — it is obvious that the plastic 
figure of the god does not express the motion and activity of Spirit, in so far 
as the same has retired from its actual bodily shape, and has penetrated to 
the inner shrine of independent self-identity. That which is mutable and 
contingent in the empirical aspect of individuality is no doubt removed 
from those lofty, godlike figures: what, however, fails them is the 
actualization of the subjective condition in its self-subsistent being as 
shown in self-knowledge and self-volition. This defect makes itself felt on 
the exterior side in the notable fact that the direct expression of soul in its 
simplicity, the light of the eye, is absent from the sculptured figure. The 
most exalted works of beautiful sculpture are sightless. The inward life does 
not look forth from them as self-conscious inwardness such as this 
concentration of Spirit to the point of light made visible in the human eye 
offers us. This light of the soul falls outside of them, and is the possession 
of the beholder alone: he is unable to look through these figures as soul 
direct to soul, and eye to eye. The God of romantic art, however, is made 
known with sight, that is, self-knowing, subjective on the side of soul, and 
that soul or divine intimacy disclosing itself to soul. For the infinite 
negativity, the withdrawal of the spiritual into itself, cancels its discharge in 
the bodily frame. This subjectivity is the light of Spirit, which reveals itself 


in its own domain, in the place which was previously obscure, whereas the 
natural light can only give light on the face of an object, is in fact this 
terrain and object, upon which it appears, and which it 1s aware of as 
itself“. Inasmuch as, however, this absolute intimacy of the soul expresses 
itself at the same time as the mode of human envisagement in its actual 
existing shape, and our humanity is bound up with the entire natural world, 
we Shall find that there is no less a wide field of variety in the contents of 
the subjective world of mind than there is in that external appearance, to 
which Spirit is related as to its own dwelling-place. 

The reality of absolute subjectivity, as above described, in the mode of 
its visible manifestation, possesses the following modes of content and 
appearance. 

(a) Our first point of departure we must deduce from the Absolute itself, 
which as very and actual mind endows itself with determinate existence, is 
self-knowing in its thought and activity. Here we find the human form so 
represented that it is known immediately as the wholly self-possessed 
Divine. Man does not appear as man in his solely human character, in the 
constraint of his passions, finite aims, and achievements, or as merely 
conscious of God, but rather as the self-knowing one and only universal 
God Himself, in whose life and sufferings, birth, death, and resurrection He 
reveals openly also to finite consciousness, what Spirit, what the Eternal 
and Infinite in their veritable truth are*“. Romantic art presents this content 
in the history of Christ, his mother, and his disciples, with all the rest of 
those in whom the Holy Spirit and the perfected Divine is manifested. For 
in so far as God, who is above all the essential Universal, exists in the 
manifestation of human existence, this reality is not, in the Divine figure of 
Christ, limited to isolate and immediate existence, but unfolds itself 
throughout the entire range of that humanity, in which the Spirit of God is 
made present, and in this actuality continues in unity with itself. The 


diffusion of this self-contemplation, this essential self-possession of 
mind*¥, is peace, in other words the reconciled state of Spirit with its own 
dominion in the mode of its objective presence — a divine world, a 
kingdom of God, in which the Divine, which has for its substantive notion 
from the first reconciliation with itself, consummates this result in such a 
condition, and thereby secures its freedom. 

(6) However much, we must fain add, this identification asserts itself as 
grounded in the essence of the Absolute itself, as spiritual freedom and 
infinity it is no reconciliation which immediately is visible from the first in 
either the real worlds of Nature or Spirit; on the contrary, it is only 
accomplished as the elevation of Spirit from the finitude of its immediate 
existence to its truth. As a corollary of this it follows that Spirit, in order to 
secure its totality and freedom, must effect an act of self-severation, and set 
up on the one side itself as the finitude of Nature and Spirit to its opposed 
self on the other as that which is essentially infinite. Conversely with this 
act of disruption the necessity is conjoined that from out of this retirement 
from its unity — within the bounds of which the finite and purely natural, 
the immediacy of existence, the “natural” heart in the sense of the negative, 
evil and bad, one and all are defined — a way is at last found by virtue of 
the subjugation of all that has no substantive worth within the kingdom of 
truth and consolation. In this wise the reconcilement of Spirit can only be 
conceived as an activity, a movement of the same, can only be presented as 
a process, in whose course arise both strain and conflict, and the appearance 
and reappearance, as an essential feature of it, of pain, death, the mournful 
sense of non-reality, the agony of the soul and its bodily tenement. For just 
as God in the first instance disparts finite reality from Himself, so, too, 
finite man, who starts on his journey outside the divine kingdom, receives 
the task to exalt himself to God, to let loose from him the finite, to do away 
with the nothing-worth, and by means of this decease of his immediate 


reality to become that which God in His manifestation as man accomplished 
as very truth in the actual world. The infinite pain of this sacrifice of the 
most personal subjectivity, sufferings, and death, which for the most part 
were excluded from the representation of classical art, or rather only are 
presented there as natural suffering, receive their adequate treatment 
necessarily for the first time in romantic art. It is, for example, impossible to 
affirm that among the Greeks death was ever conceived in its full and 
essential significance. Neither that which was purely natural, nor the 
immediacy of Spirit in its union with the bodily presence, was held by the 
Greeks as something in itself essentially negative. Death was consequently 
to them purely an abstract passing over, unaccompanied by horror or 
fearsomeness, a cessation without further immeasurable consequences for 
the deceased. If, however, conscious life in its spiritual self-possession is of 
infinite worth then the negation, which death enfolds, is a negation of this 
exaltation and worth, and it is consequently fearful, a death of the soul, 
which is in the position of finding itself thereby as itself now this negative 
in explicit appearance, excluded for evermore from happiness, absolutely 
unhappy, delivered over to eternal damnation“. Greek individuality, on the 
contrary, does not, regarded as spiritual self-consciousness, attach this 
worth to itself; it is able, consequently, to surround death with more 
cheerful images. Man only fears the loss of that which is of great worth to 
him. Life possesses, however, only this infinite worth for mind if the 
subject thereof, as spiritual and self-conscious, is reality in its absolute 
unity, and is compelled with an apprehension, in this way justified, to image 
itself as doomed to negation by death. From another point of view, however, 
death also fails to secure from classical art the positive significance which it 
receives from romantic art. The Greeks never treated with real seriousness 
what we understand by immortality. It was only in later times that the 
doctrine of immortality received at the hands of Socrates a profounder 


significance for the introspective reflection of human intelligence. When, 
for example, Odysseus~“ praises the happiness of Achilles in the lower 
world as one excelling that of all others who were before or came after him 
on the ground that he, once revered as a god, is now greatest chief among 
the dead, Achilles in the well-known words rates this fortune at a very low 
rank indeed, and makes answer that Odysseus had better utter no word of 
comfort to him on the score of death; nay, he would rather be a mere serf of 
the soil, and poor enough serve a poor man for wage, than rule as lord over 
all the ghosts of the dead who have vanished to Hades. In romantic art, on 
the contrary, death is merely a decease of the natural soul and finite 
consciousness, a decease, which only proclaims itself as negative as against 
that which is itself essentially negative and abolishes what has no real 
substance, and is consequently the deliverance of Spirit from its finitude 
and division, mediating at the same time the spiritual reconciliation of the 
individual subject with the Absolute*”. Among the Greeks life in its union 
with the existence of Nature and the external world was the only life about 
which you could affirm anything, and death was consequently pure 
negation, the dissolution of immediate reality. In the romantic view of the 
world, however, death receives the significance due to its negativity, in 
other words the negation of the negative*, and returns back to us thereby 
equally as the affirmative, as the resurrection of Spirit from the bare husk of 
Nature and the finiteness which it has outgrown. The pain and death of the 
extinguished light of individual being awakes again in its return upon itself 
in fruition, blessedness, and in short that reconciled existence which Spirit 
is unable to attain to save through the dying of its negative state, in which it 
is shut off from its most veritable truth and life. This fundamental principle 
does not therefore merely affect the fact of death as it approaches man in his 


relation to the world of Nature, but it is bound up with a process, which 


Spirit has to sustain in itself, quite independently of this external aspect of 
negation, if life and truth are to join hands. 

(c) The third presentment of this absolute world of Spirit is co-ordinated 
by man, in so far as he neither makes manifest the Absolute and Divine in 
its immediate and essential mode as such Divine, nor declares positively the 
process in which he is exalted to the Supreme Being, and reconciled with 
Him, but rather continues within the ordinary sphere of his human life. Here 
it is the purely finite aspect of that existence which constitutes the content, 
whether we regard it in the light of its spiritual purposes, its worldly 
interests, passions, collisions, suffering, and enjoyments, or from that point 
of view which is wholly external, that of Nature, its kingdom, and all its 
detailed phenomena. In order to apprehend this content with adequacy, 
however, we must take up two distinct positions relatively to it. In other 
words, it is true that Spirit, for the reason that it has secured the principle of 
self-affirmation, expatiates in this province, as one on which it has a just 
claim, and one which, as native to it, provides satisfaction, an element from 
which it merely extracts this positive character*”, and is permitted thereby 
itself to be reflected in its positive satisfaction and intimacy; yet, on the 
other hand, we have the fact that this content is brought down to the level of 
pure contingency, a contingency which is unable to claim any independent 
validity, for the reason that mind cannot discover therein it veritable 
existence, and consequently only preserves its substantial unity by 
independently on its own account breaking up again this finite aspect of 
Spirit and Nature as a thing of finitude and negation. 

3. In conclusion, then, so far as the relation of this content in its entirety 
to its mode of presentation is concerned, it would appear, in the first place, 
agreeably to what we have above stated, that the content of romantic art, 
relatively to the Divine, at any rate, is very limited. 


(a) For, first, as we have already indicated, Nature is divested of the 
Divine principle; in other words, the sea and mountains, valleys, Time, and 
Night, briefly all the general processes of Nature, have here lost the worth 
which they carry when related to the presentation and content of the 
Absolute. The images of Nature receive no further expansion in a symbolic 
significance. The thesis that their shapes and activities might possibly 
sustain traits of Divine import is taken away from them. For all the mighty 
questions in regard to the origin of the world, in regard to the Whence, 
Wherefore, and Whither, of created Nature and humanity, and all the 
symbolical and plastic experiments in the resolution and exposition of these 
problems disappear at once in the revelation of God in Spirit; and we may 
add that also in the spiritual sphere the world of variety and colour, with the 
characters, actions, and events, as they were envisaged by classical art, are 
now concentrated in one single light-focus of the Absolute and its eternal 
history of redemption. The whole content meets, therefore, at this single 


point of the Inmost of Spirit?“ 


— that is, of feeling, imagination, soul — all 
that strains after a union with truth, that seeks and wrestles to bring to birth 
the Divine in consciousness, and to maintain it; and, furthermore, is 
constrained to execute the world’s aims and undertakings, not so much for 
the world’s sake as to further the unique and essential undertaking of its 
heart by means of the spiritual conflict of man’s inward nature and his 
reconciliation with God, presenting personality and its conservation no less 
than all that paves the way to them for this object, and this alone. The 
heroism, which makes its appearance as the result of such aspirations, is not 
the kind of heroism which prescribes laws by its own fiat, establishes new 
systems, creates and informs circumstances, but rather a heroism of 
submission, which accepts everything as predetermined and ordered above 
it, and whose energies are now wholly restricted to the task of regulating 


temporal events in line with such direction, and making that which is in 


keeping with the higher order and of independent stability a valid factor in 
the world as if is and in the Time-process. For the reason, however, that this 
absolute content appears as concentrated to a focus in the inward Jife of the 
soul, and the entire process is imported into the life of mankind, the range 
of this content is thereby also infinitely extended. It expands, in fact, to a 
manifold variety practically without limit. For although every objective 
history supplies what is substantive in that self-concrete soul-life, yet for all 
that the subject of the same reviews it in all its aspects, presents isolated 
features taken from it, or unfolds it as it appears in continually novel human 
traits by way of addition, and may very well into the bargain both import 
the entire expanse of Nature, as environment and /ocale of Spirit, and divert 
them to the one single object referred to. By this means the history of soul- 
life is infinitely rich, and can adapt its form to ever shifting conditions and 
situations in every possible way. And, further, if the individual at last steps 
forth from this absolute sphere and actively engages in worldly affairs, the 
range of interests, objects, and emotions will be difficult to count on the 
score in proportion as the spiritual self-possession is profound, agreeably to 
the principle in its fullest application; man is consequently distracted by an 
infinitely multiplied profusion of interior and exterior collisions, 
revolutions, and gradations of passion, and the most manifold degrees of 
satisfaction. The Absolute in its unqualified and essential universality, in so 
far, that is, as it is unfolded in the conscious life of the human soul, 
constitutes the spiritual content of romantic art; and for this reason his 
collective humanity, no less than its entire evolution, becomes its 
inexhaustible material. 

(5) Romantic art does not, however, as art educe this content in the way 
we found was the case for the most part in symbolic art, and, above all, in 
the classical type and its ideal gods. Romantic art, as we have seen already, 


is not, in its specific capacity, the instructive revelation, which, merely in 


the form of art, makes the content of truth visible to the senses. The content 
is already present in the conceptive mind, and the emotions independently 
and outside the sphere of art. Religion, as the consciousness of truth in its 
universality, is here an essential premiss of art to a degree totally different 
from what it was in the previous cases; and, even if we look at the position 
in its wholly exterior aspect for the consciousness that is actual in the reality 
of the material world, it lies before us as the prosaic fact of the very present. 
That is to say, inasmuch as the content of revelation to mind is the eternal 
absolute nature of mind”! itself, which breaks itself loose from Nature in its 
bareness and subordinates the same, its manifestation in the immediacy of 
present life is such that the external material, in so far as it consists and is 
existent, only continues as a contingent world, out of which the Absolute 
recollects itself in the secret wealth of Spirit, and only by such means 
attains independence and truth. The external show receives thus the 
imprimatur of an indifferent medium, in which Spirit can repose no ultimate 
trust, and in which it can find no dwelling-place. The more it conceives the 
conformation of external reality as unworthy of its fulness the less it 
becomes able to seek consolation therein, or to discover its task of self- 


reconcilement consummated by a union therewith. 


(c) The manner in which, therefore, romantic art gives to itself a real 
embodiment agreeably to the spirit of the principle above indicated, and on 
the side of its external appearance, is not one which essentially overleaps 
the ordinary presentment of reality: it is by no means averse to accept as 
cover for itself real existence in its finite defects and definition. That beauty 
therefore disappears from it, which tended to raise the outside envisagement 
above the soilure of Time, and the traces that unite it with a Past, in order to 
declare the beauty of existence in its blossom in the room of what had 
otherwise been a dismantled image. Romantic art has no longer for its aim 


the freedom and life of existence in its infinite tranquillity and absorption of 
the soul in the bodily presence; no more a life such as this arrests it. It turns 
its back on this pinnacle of beauty. It interweaves the threads of its soul 
experience with the contingent material of Nature’s workshop, and gives 
unfettered play to the emphatic features of ugliness itself. We have, in short, 
two worlds included in the Romantic, a spiritual realm essentially complete 
in itself, the soul-kingdom, which finds reconciliation in its own sphere, and 
therewith the otherwise straightforward repetition of birth, death, and 
resurrection now for the first time perfected in the true circular orbit, 
doubled back in the return upon itself, the genuine Phoenix life of Spirit. On 
the other hand, there is the realm of external Nature simply as such, which, 
released as it is from its secure association and union with Spirit, becomes 
now a completely empirical reality, concerning the form of which the soul 
cares little or nothing. In classical art Spirit controlled the empirical 
phenomenon and transpierced it through and through, because it was the 
very thing which it had to accept as its completed reality. But now the ideal 
kingdom is indifferent to the mode of configuration in the world of 
immediate sense, because this immediacy is beneath the sphere of the 
blessedness of essential soul-life. The external phenomenon is no longer 
able to express this inward life; and if any call is made upon it for this 
purpose, it merely is utilized to make plain that the external show is an 
existence which does not satisfy, and is forced to point back by suggestion 
to the spiritual content, the soul and its emotions, as the truly essential 
medium. Precisely for the same reason romantic art suffers externality on its 
own part to go on its way freely; and in this respect permits all and every 
material, flowers, trees, and so on, down to the most ordinary domestic 
utensils, to appear in its productions just as they are, and as the chance of 
natural circumstance may arrange them. Such a content as this, however, 


carries at the same time with it the result, that as purely exterior matter, its 


worth is of no validity and insignificant; it only receives its genuine worth 
when the soul has made itself a home in it, and it is taken to express not 
merely the ideal, but spiritual inwardness™. itself, which, instead of 
blending itself with the exterior thing, appears simply to have attained its 
own reconciliation with itself. The ideality thus brought home to a point is 
that mode of expression which is without externality, invisibly declaring 
itself, and only itself, in other words, a tone of music simply, which is 
neither an object nor possesses form, a wavelet over waters“, a ringing 
sound over a world, which, in sounds such as this, and the varied 
phenomena which are united with it, can only receive and reflect one 
reverberation of this self-absorption of the soul. 

To sum up, then, in a word, this relation of content and form in the 
romantic type, where it remains true to its distinctive character, we may 
affirm that the fundamental note of the same, for this very reason that its 
principle constitutes an ever expanding universality and the restlessly active 
depths of heart and mind, is that of music, and when combined with the 
definite content of imagination, lyrical. This lyrical aspect is likewise the 
primary characteristic of romantic art, a tone which gives the key-note also 
to the epic poem and drama, and which is wafted as a breath of soul even 
around the works of the plastic arts, since here, too, spirit and soul are 
desirous of speaking by means of the plastic shape to soul and mind. 

As regards the division of our subject, which we must now in conclusion 
determine for the examination of this our third extensive domain of artistic 
production on the lines of its development, we shall find that the basic 
notion of the romantic relatively to its substantive and progressive 
articulation is comprised most conveniently in three branches of division we 
may define as follows. 

The first sphere is the province of religion strictly, in which the 
redemption history, the life, death, and resurrection of Christ constitute the 


central interest. The principle which is emphasized as all-important here is 
that self-involution which mind accomplishes by negating its immediacy 
and finitude, overcoming the same, and by means of this liberation secures 
its own self-possessed infinity and absolute self-subsistence in its own 
kingdom. 

This self-subsistence passes, then, in the second place from the Divine 
dwelling of essential Spirit, surrenders its pure exaltation of finite man to 
God, in order to enter the temporal world. Here it is, in the first instance, 
the subject of consciousness simply, which has become self-affirmative, and 
which possesses as the substantive material of its content, no less than as 
the interest of its existence, the virtues of this positive subjectivity, such as 
honour, love, fidelity, and bravery, the aims and obligations, in short, of 
romantic chivalry. 

The content and form of the third chapter may be generally indicated as 
the formal consistency of character. In other words, if the subjective life has 
been so far concentrated, that spiritual independence is its essential 
characteristic, it follows also that the particular content, with which such 
independence is associated as with what is strictly its own, will also partake 
of such a character; this self-subsistence, however, inasmuch as it does not, 
as was the case in the sphere appertinent to essential and explicit religious 
truth, repose in the substantive core of its life, is only able to reach a formal 
type. Conversely the configuration of external conditions, situations, and 
events is now also independently free, and is involved consequently in 
every sort of capricious adventure. For this reason we find, to put it in 
general terms, as the termination of the romantic, the contingency of the 
exterior condition and internal life, and a falling asunder of the two aspects, 
by reason of which Art commits an act of suicide, and betrays the fact that 
conscious life must now secure forms of loftier significance, than Art alone 


is able to offer, in which to grasp and retain truth. 


206 Throughout, of course, the German word translated in these 
paragraphs as mind or spirit 1s Geist. 

207 Absolute ideality may perhaps interpret the text more intelligibly. 

28 Tt is so because as self-identity it distinguishes itself from everything 
to which it is related. 

2 Das wirkliche Subjekt, Hegel means, of course, individual man. 

210 “Most intimate” would perhaps express the meaning more clearly. 

211 Hegel here gives expression to what is perhaps not wholly defensible 
logic, though it may be truly poetic mysticism. 

22 | would refer any reader who is inclined to gasp at this interpretation 
of Christian revelation to some useful remarks of Professor Bosanquet in 
his Preface to his translation, p. XX VIII. 

13 Die Ausbreitung dieses Selbstanschauens, In-sich-und-Bei-sich-seyns 
des Geistes ist der Frieden. One of Hegel’s terrors for the translator, though 
the sense is obvious enough. 

214 The analysis no doubt has its interest. But among other difficulties it 
is not easy to see how the argument, based as it is on rational grounds, 
makes for anything but annihilation. Death is a negation — it, according to 
the argument, puts an end to the “process” — what remains then is 
apparently the evanescence of the finite spirit. This reference to “happiness” 
assumes that conscious individual life continues, which is a mere pelitio 
principii. If it continues the former dual aspect would seem to be implied in 
it. The analysis of the actual significance of death for Christendom and 
Greek paganism retains, of course, its validity. 

-15 But surely in a sense personal life, if only limited to Earth’s existence, 
may be, I do not say necessarily is, all the more valuable. This is an 
important aspect of the matter which is not here adequately answered, and it 
suggests a real grievance against the extravagant follies of a certain type of 
Christendom. The present feeling of the wisest minds of our own time will 


be inclined to regard a good deal of Hegel’s remarks here as insufficient or 
lacking directness. One recalls those significant lines of a great writer but 
recently taken from us: 


Sensation is a gracious gift 

But were it cramped in station, 
The prayer to have it cast adrift 
Would spout from all sensation. 


Hegel’s point of view seems neither to be that of mysticism nor mere 
absorption. 

216 “Odyssey,” XI, vv. 481-91. But this illustration is at least evidence of 
the high value a Greek attached to life on Earth. 

217 True enough as an analysis of the Christian consciousness; but the 
difficulty above pointed out remains so far as the writer refers to a future 
life, which he sometimes appears to do, sometimes not. Conditions are 
assumed for human personality of which we can form no conception. 

218 He means it is the negation of that which is itself a negation, finite 
existence. The conclusion is of course, as above suggested, replete with 
difficulty. 

21° That is, I presume, the positive character of natural conditions; but it 
may mean its own “affirmative” relation. 

220 Auf die Innerlichkeit des Geistes. 

221 Reason or Spirit are perhaps preferable. 

222 The German words are das Innerliche and die Innigkeit. 


223 This is obviously not wholly independent of form. 


CHAPTER | 


THE RELIGIOUS DOMAIN OF ROMANTIC ART 


“’QG)- 


INASMUCH AS ROMANTIC art, in the representation of the consciousness 
of absolute subjectivity, understanding this as the comprehension of all 
truth, the coalescence of mind with its essence — receives its substantive 
content in the satisfaction of soul-life, in other words the reconciliation of 
God with the world and therein with Himself, it follows that at this stage the 
Ideal for the first time is completely at home. For it was blessedness and 
self-subsistency, contentment, repose, and freedom which we declared as 
most fundamentally defining the Ideal. Of course, we cannot therefore on 
this account deduce the Ideal simply from the notion and reality of romantic 
art; but relatively to the classic Ideal the form it receives is entirely altered. 
This relation, already in general terms indicated, we must now before 
everything else establish in its fully concrete significance, in order to 
elucidate the fundamental type of the romantic mode of presentation. In the 
classical Ideal the Divine is in one aspect of it restricted to pure 
individuality; in another aspect the soul and spiritual blessedness of 
particular gods find their exclusive discharge through the physical medium; 
and as a third characteristic, for the reason that the inseparable unity of each 
individual both essentially and in its exterior form supplies the principle of 
the same, the negativity of the dismemberment implied in human life, that is 
the pain of both body and soul, sacrifice, and resignation are unable to 
appear as essentially pertinent to these godlike figures. The Divine of 
classical art falls, it is true, into an aggregation of gods, but there is no 


organic and essential self-division, no universally proclaimed essence such 


as we find in the particular presentment of man whether in form and spirit, 
whether empirically or subjectively considered; and just as little has it 
confronting it, as being itself the Absolute in invisible form, a world of evil, 
sin, and ignorance, together with the task of resolving such contradictions in 
harmony, and only by thus growing on level terms with the very truth and 
divine out of this reconciliation. In the notion of the absolute subjectivity, 
on the contrary, this opposition between substantive universality and 
personality is inherent, an opposition, whose consummated mediation the 
subjective ideality perfects with its substance, exalting thereby the 
substantive presence to the articulate and absolute subject of self- 
knowledge and volition. But there is, secondly, appertinent to the reality of 
the subjective condition conceived as mind the profounder contradiction of 
a finite world, through whose abrogation as finite, and by whose resultant 
reconciliation with the Absolute the Infinite by virtue of its own absolute 
activity makes its proper being self-subsistent, and so for the first time 
exists as absolute Spirit. The appearance of this actuality on the terrain, and 
in the configuration of the human spirit receives consequently, in respect to 
its beauty, a totally different mode of relation to that presented by classical 
art. Greek beauty unfolds the inward aspect of spiritual individuality solely 
as it is envisaged by means of its bodily shape, actions, and events, wholly 
expressed in what is exterior, and living wholly therein. For romantic art, on 
the contrary, it is absolutely necessary that the soul, albeit envisaged in the 
exterior medium, should at the same time demonstrate its capacity of self- 
withdrawal from the tenement of the body and self-substantive life. The 
bodily frame can therefore now only express the inwardness of mind, in so 
far as it makes it plain that it is not in this material existence, but in itself, 
that the soul discovers its congruent reality. On account of this beauty is 
now no longer an idealization in respect to the objective form, but rather the 
ideal and essential configuration of the soul itself; it is in short a beauty of 


spiritual ideality, that is the specific mode of such, as every content is 
informed and elaborated within the temple of the subjective world, and 
without retaining the external medium in this its permeation with Spirit. For 
the reason, then, that by this means the interest disappears, which consists 
in clarifying real existence to the point of our classical unity, and is 
concentrated in the contrary direction of wafting a new breath of beauty 
through the unseen content of the spiritual itself, art ceases to retain the old 
solicitude for what is exterior at all. It accepts the same directly as it may 
chance to find it, leaving it to take whatever form may happen to please it. 
The reconciliation with the Absolute is in the Romantic an act of the inward 
life, which no doubt is embodied externally, but which does not retain that 
exterior in its material realization as its essential content and object. We 
may observe that in close association with this indifference towards the 
idealizing union of soul and body, and in its relation to the external 
treatment of the more predominant individuality of a sitter, we find the art 
of portraiture, which does not entirely erase particular traits and lines, as 
they are found in Nature, and her inevitable deficiencies — defects 
inseparable from finite effects — in order to replace them with something 
more adequate. Generally speaking even here there is a certain limit to the 
licence given to Nature in this respect; but to the general aspect of form in 
the first instance it is quite indifferent; and no attempt is made to exclude 
wholly from it the accidental impurities of finite and sensuous existence. 
We may adjoin a further quite sufficient reason for the imperative 
character of this radical definition of romantic art from another point of 
view. The classic Ideal, where we find it at the culminating point of its very 
truth, is self-exclusive, self-subsistent, retiring and not susceptible“ in its 
nature, an orbed individual totality, which repels all else from itself. Its 
conformation is uniquely its own; its life is bound up in that and that 
exclusively, and it will harbour no affinity with what is purely empirical and 


contingent. Whoever, therefore, approaches an ideal such as this as 
spectator, 1s unable to appropriate its existence as an embodiment strictly 
akin to that of his own presence. The figures of the eternal gods, albeit 
human, do not belong to our mortality, for these gods have not themselves 
experienced the infirmities of finite existence, but are directly exalted above 
them. Their affinity with what is empirical and relative is interrupted. The 
infinite subjectivity, what we call the Absolute of romantic art, is on the 
contrary not absorbed in its presentment; it is rather carried into its own 
domain, and for this very reason retains such external aspect as it possesses 
not so much for itself as for the contemplation of others, as, in short, an 
exterior presence which is freely offered for this purpose. This externality 
must further appear in the form of common fact, the human as our senses 
perceive it, since it is through that that God Himself descends to the level of 
finite and temporal existence, in order to mediate and reconcile the absolute 
antithesis, which is inherent in the notion of the Absolute. For this reason 
our empirical humanity also contains in its bodily presence an aspect, which 
unfolds to man a bond of affinity and kinship, by virtue whereof he is able 
to contemplate even his direct natural presence with assurance; and he can 
do so because the Divine incarnation does not, with the severity of the 
classical type, thrust on one side the particular and contingent, but presents 
to his vision that which he himself possesses, or that which he recognizes 
and loves in others around him. It is just this homeliness incidental to what 
we ordinarily meet with which attracts and enables romantic art to entrust 
itself to the external aspect of reality. Inasmuch, then, as the externality 
which is turned adrift is called upon, through this very abandonment, to 
suggest the beauty of soul, the lofty pretension of its spirituality and the 
sacred colour of the emotional life, so, too, at the same time, it is a 
condition of its doing so that it be absorbed itself within the ideal realm of 
mind and its absolute content, and that it appropriate the same. 


To sum up finally what is implied in this act of surrender we may assert 
that it consists in the general conception, that in romantic art the infinite 
subjectivity does not abide in solitary self-sufficiency, as the Greek god did, 
living in the full perfection and blessedness of his self-exclusion; rather it 
moves out of itself in relation to somewhat else, which, however, is its own 
substance, in which it discovers itself again and continues all the time in 
union with itself. This condition of self-unity in some other that is yet its 
own is the real form of beauty appropriate to romantic art, the Ideal of the 
same, which receives for its mode and envisagement what is, in its essence, 
subjective ideality or inwardness, soul-life and its attendant emotions. The 
romantic Ideal expresses, therefore, the relation to another spiritual 
correlative, which is so closely associated with the ideal possessions of the 
first one, that it is only by virtue of this further one that the soul lives in the 
complete wealth of its own kingdom. This essential life of the soul in 
another is, when expressed in terms of emotion, the inwardness of love. 

We may consequently affirm /ave to be the general content of the 
romantic, so far as the sphere of religion is concerned. Love, however, only 
receives its truly ideal configuration when it expresses the positive 
reconcilement of Spirit in its immediacy. Before, however, we shall be in a 
position to examine this stage of the fairest and most ideal spiritual 
satisfaction, we must first pass in review the process of negation, which the 
absolute Subject enters in overcoming the finiteness and immediacy of its 
human envisagement, a process which is divulged in the life, death, and 
suffering of God for the world and humanity, and its possible reconcilement 
with God. And, secondly, we have on the other side, humanity, which is 
called upon conversely on its own account to pass through the very same 
process in order to make actual the reconciliation which is implicitly 
contained in its nature. Midway within the steps of this process, in which 
the negative aspect of the sensuous and spiritual passage 011 to death and 


the grave constitutes the central act of achievement, we shall find that the 
expression of affirmative blessedness is conspicuous, which in this sphere 
characterizes art’s most beautiful creations. For the better division of this 
first chapter we may examine its subject-matter as it falls into three distinct 
heads of inquiry. 

First, we have the redemption-history of Christ; the phasal moments of 
absolute Spirit presented in the person of God Himself, in so far as He 
becomes man, and takes to Himself an actual existence in the world of 
finitude and its concrete conditions, and in this to start with isolated 
existence gives visible shape to the Absolute itself. 

Secondly, we shall consider love in its positive presentment as the 
feeling of reconciliation between the human and the Divine; in other words 
the Holy Family, the maternal love of Mary, the love of Christ and that of 
his disciples. 


Thirdly, we have the community before us. Here it is the Spirit of God as 
present by virtue of the conversion of soul and the mortification of the 
natural and finite sense, in short, the return of man to God, a return in which 


penances and pains mediate in the first instance this union of God and man. 
1. THE REDEMPTION-HISTORY OF CHRIST 


The reconciliation of God with His own substance, history in its absolute 
significance, or, in one word, the process of realization, is made visible to 
our senses and assured to our minds by the revelation of God in the world. 
The content of this reconcilement as expressed in the most direct way is the 
coalescence in unity of the absolute essence of reality with the individual 
subject of human consciousness. An individual man is God and God is an 
individual man. In this truth is implied the fact that the human spirit 
intrinsically, that is, relatively to its notion and essence, is Spirit in truth; 


and every particular individual in virtue of the humanity he connotes 
possesses the infinite vocation no less than the infinite significance of being 
an object of God and in union with God. But along with this and of a like 
importance the obligation is imposed on man to realize this notion, which, 
in the first instance, he merely possesses under the implication of his nature. 
In other words, he has to place before himself and attain to this union with 
God as the seal of his existence. Only when he has thus consummated his 
proper destiny does he become essentially free and infinite Spirit. This he 
can only do in so far as that unity is itself the origination, the eternal 
ground-root of the human and Divine nature. The goal is here the explicit 
beginning of the process, namely, the presupposition for the religious 
consciousness exhibited in romantic art, that God is Himself man and flesh, 
that He has become this particular human individual, in whom the 
reconciliation consequently no longer remains as only implicit, so that it is 
merely to be inferred from its notional existence, but asserts itself in 
objective existence also before the perception of human sense as this 
particular and actually existing man. The importance of this aspect of 
particularity consists in this that it enables all other individuals to find in 
the same the picture of his own reconcilement with God; it is now no longer 
a mere possibility, but a fact which has on this very account appeared as 
really accomplished in this one person. Inasmuch, however, as this unity, 
conceived as the ideal reconciliation of opposed factors of one process, is 
no immediately unified mode of being, it is inevitable, in the second place, 
that the process of Spirit as exemplified in this one individual — the 
process, that is, by means of which consciousness is for the first time Spirit 
in Truth — should receive the form of its existence in the history of this 
very person. This history of Spirit attaining its consummation in one 
personal life consists simply in all that we have already adverted to; that is 
to say, the particular man casts on one side his singularity both in its bodily 


and spiritual presence, in other words he suffers and dies, but furthermore 
through the agony of death rises again out of death and ascends as glorified 
God, very and real Spirit, who now, it is true, has entered actual existence as 
this particular person, yet is with equal truth only very God as Spirit in His 
community. 

(a) This history furnishes the fundamental material for the romantic art 
of the religious consciousness, in its attitude to which, however, art, taken 
simply as Art, is to some extent a superfluity. For the main thing here is 
spiritual conviction, the feeling and conception of this eternal truth, and the 
faith which is essential evidence to itself of the truth, and becomes in 
consequence a vital possession of the ideality of that conception. In other 
words, faith in its developed condition consists in the immediate conviction 
that it has confronting soul, in the organic movement of this history, the 
truth itself. If, however, the consciousness of truth is the main point of 
importance it follows that the beauty of the artistic reflection and 
presentation is of incidental value to which we may be comparatively 
indifferent, for the truth is present to mind quite independently of art. 

(6) From another point of view, however, the religious content comprises 
at the same time within its compass a certain aspect of this process, by 
virtue of which it not merely admits of artistic treatment, but, in a specific 
relation, admits of it as necessary. In the religious conception of romantic 
art, as we have more than once explained it, it is an inseparable concomitant 
of the content that it carries anthropomorphism to the verge of an extreme; 
and this is so because it is precisely this content which possesses for its 
main centrum the complete coalescence of the Absolute and Divine with the 
human consciousness as a visible part of sensuous reality, in other words, as 
envisaged in the external bodily frame of man, and further, is compelled to 
represent the Divine in the form of individuality such as is associated with 
the deficiencies of Nature and the mode of finite phenomena. In this respect 


Art supplies to the consciousness which seeks to envisage the Divine 
manifestation, the definite presence of an individual and real human figure, 
a concrete image, moreover, of the exterior traits of events, in which the 
birth, life, sufferings, death, resurrection and ascension of Christ are more 
widely circulated to the glory of God; so that it is exclusively by Art that 
the real and visible presence of the Divine is for ever renewed over again in 
a permanent form. 

(c) In so far as, in this Divine manifestation, an emphasis is laid on this, 
namely, that God is essentially a particular individual to the exclusion of 
others, and does not merely present to us the union of Divine and human 
consciousness in its universal significance, but rather as that of this 
particular man, to that extent, the very nature of the content makes it 
inevitable that all the features of contingency and particularity incidental to 
finite existence assert themselves, from which the beauty which 
characterized the consummation of the classic Ideal had purified itself. That 
which the free notion of beauty had removed from itself as unfitting, in 
other words, the non-ideal, is in the present case accepted as a necessary 
aspect, which actually originates in the movement of the content itself and 
is consequently made explicit. 

(a) And it follows from this that when the person of Christ is selected for 
the object of art, as so frequently occurs, artists, no matter when or where, 
have taken the very worst course of all who create in their presentment of 
Christ an Ideal in the meaning and mode of the classical Ideal. Such heads 
or figures of Christ may no doubt display earnestness, repose, and ethical 
worth: but the true Christ presentment should rather possess on the one 
hand soul-intensity and opre-eminently spirituality in its widest 
comprehension, on the other, intimate personality and individual distinction. 
Both these contrasted aspects are inconsistent with that blissful repose in 


the sensuous environment of our humanity. To combine these two termini of 


artistic reproduction, expression and form, as above defined, is a matter of 
the greatest difficulty, and painters especially have almost always got 
themselves into difficulties when they diverged from the traditional type. 
Earnestness and depth of consciousness should no doubt be prominent in 
the expression of such heads, but the specific features and lines both of 
countenance and figure ought as little to be of a simply ideal beauty as they 
are entitled to fall short in the direction of the commonplace and the ugly, or 
erroneously to aspire after the bare pretensions of the Sublime. The truest 
success in respect to the external figure will be found in a mean between the 
directness of Nature’s detail and the ideal of beauty. Rightly to hit on this 
just mean is difficult. It is pre-eminently in this that the ability, taste, and 
genius of an artist will assert itself. And in general we may assert that in all 
artistic execution of this character — putting on one side entirely the 
different nature of the content, which is inseparable from religious faith — 
there is more scope offered for the exercise of the artist’s private judgment 
than is the case when dealing with the classic Ideal. In classical art the artist 
seeks to present the spiritual and Divine immediately in the lines of the 
bodily shape itself, in the organism of the human figure; the lines of the 
human form, therefore, in this ideal divergence from what is ordinarily met 
with in finite existence, are fundamentally necessary to the interest. In the 
kind of art we are now discussing the configuration remains that of ordinary 
experience; its specific lines are up to a certain point unessential, detail, in 
short, that may indifferently be treated in divers ways and with greater 
artistic licence. The supreme interest, therefore, is concentrated, on the one 
hand, in the mode and manner whereby our artist makes that which is 
spiritual and ideal within the content under the mode of Spirit itself shine 
forth through this envisagement of ordinary experience; and, on the other 
hand, in the individual discretion exercised in the execution, the technical 
means and shifts employed, by virtue of which he is able to impart to his 


creations the breath of spiritual life and to bring home this finer essence to 
our hearts and senses. 

(6) With regard to the further aspect of the content we have already 
pointed out that it is referable to the history of the Absolute under the mode 
that the same is deducible from the notion of Spirit itself; a history which 
makes objective in the real world bodily and spiritual singularity as infused 
with its own essential and universal nature. For the reconciliation of our 
individual consciousness with God does not immediately appear as an 
original harmony, but rather as a harmony which only is modulated from 
infinite pain, from resignation, sacrifice, and the mortification of the finite, 
sensuous, and particular. We see here the finite and the infinite brought into 
unity; and this reconciliation only asserts itself in its true profundity, 
intimacy, and power by means of the grossness and severity of the 
contradiction which yearns for resolution. We may therefore without fear 
assert that the entire asperity and dissonance of the suffering, torture, and 
agony, which such a contradiction brings in its train, is inseparable from the 
very nature of spiritual life, whose final consolation constitutes here the 
content. 

This process of Spirit is, if accepted frankly for all it implies and unfolds, 
the essence, the notion of Spirit absolutely. It consequently determines for 
conscious life that universal history*® which is for ever repeated in every 
individual consciousness. For it is nothing less or more than this 
consciousness as the universal mind or Spirit is explicated in the 
multiplicity of individual life, reality and existence. In the first instance, 
however, for the reason that the essential significance of the spiritual 
process is concentrated in that mode of reality which is purely individual, 
this universal history comes before us itself merely in the form of one 
person, to which it 1s conjoined as its own, as the history, that is, of his 
birth, his suffering, death, and return from death; at the same time there is 


the further significance attached to this personal history, namely, that it is 
the history of universal and absolute Spirit itself. 

The supreme turning-point of this life of God is the putting aside of 
individual existence as the life of a particular man simply — the story of 
the Passion, the suffering on the Cross, the Calvary of Spirit, the agony of 
death. In so far as the content here comprises the fact that the external and 
bodily form — immediate existence in its personal mode — is, in the pain 
of its inherent contradiction, propounded in this aspect of negation in order 
that Spirit may secure its truth and its blessedness by the sacrifice of the 
sensuous and its individual singularity, to that extent we reach the extreme 
line of division between it as an artistic creation and the classic or plastic 
Ideal. From one point of view no doubt the earthly body and the frailty of 
human Nature is expressly exalted and honoured in the fact that it is God 
Himself who is made manifest within it. On the other hand, however, it is 
just this human and bodily side which is posited as negative, and declares 
itself in its pain. In the classic Ideal the undisturbed harmony in no way 
vanishes before the co-essential Spirit. The main incidents of that Passion, 
the mocking of Christ, the crowning with thorns, the carrying of the cross, 
the final death on the same in the agony of a torturing and tedious death, are 
wholly incompatible with the presentment of the Greek type of beauty. The 
lofty aspect in such situations as these is the essential holiness implied in 
them, the depth of the Spirit’s inmost, the eternal significance of the agony 
in its relation to the spiritual process, the endurance and Divine repose. 

The personal environment of this sublime figure is in part composed of 
friends and in part of enemies. The friends are throughout no ideal 
creations, but relatively to the notion, particular individualities typical of 
ordinary men, which the impulse of Spirit attaches to Christ: the enemies, 
on the other hand, by virtue of the fact that they place themselves in 
hostility to God, judge, mock, put to torture, and crucify Him, are presented 


to us as spiritually evil, and this conception of their wickedness of heart and 
enmity to God brings in its train on its exterior side ugliness, grossness, 
barbarity, the rage and distortion of Spirit. In all these respects, in contrast 
with the classical beauty we have before us in such representations the non- 
beautiful as an inevitable concomitant. 

(vy) The process of death, however, in the Divine nature is only to be 
regarded as a point of transition, by means of which the self-reconcilement 
of Spirit is effected; and the aspects of the Divine and human, the out and 
out universal and the phenomenal individuality, to mediate the division of 
which is the main object in view, are positively suffered to coalesce. This 
positive affirmation, which is the underlying root and origination of the 
process, is consequently also forced to exhibit itself in a like positive way. 
As emphatic situations in the Christ-history the resurrection and ascension 
supply conspicuously the very means to put that affirmation in the clearest 
light. In more isolated fashion we have over and above this for the same 
purpose those occasions in which Christ appears to His own as teacher. 
Here, however, plastic art is confronted with an exceptional situation of 
difficulty. For in a measure it is Spirit in its purity, which is to be presented 
in this very impalpable ideality, and in a measure, too, it is nothing less than 
absolute Spirit, which in the full pregnancy of its infinitude and universality 
is affirmatively propounded in union with an individual consciousness and 
exalted above immediate existence; and yet notwithstanding such 
preconceptions it has undertaken the task to envisage for sense in the bodily 
configuration of this person the entire expression of the infinite and 
innermost spiritual profundity which it refers to him”. 


2. RELIGIOUS LOVE 


Mind in its ultimate and most complete explication as reason is, as such, not 
the immediate object of art. Its highest and most essentially realized 
reconciliation can only find such satisfied consummation in the intellectual 
medium as such, that is to say, the ideal medium which is withdrawn from 
the reach of artistic expression; for absolute Truth stands on a higher level 
than the show of beauty, which is unable to break away from the sensuous 
and phenomenal. If, then, Spirit is to receive an existence as Spirit in its 
positive reconciliation through the medium of art, an existence which is 
apprehended not merely as ideal, in other words, as pure thought, but can be 
felt and envisaged, it follows that the only mode left to us, which supplies 
this two-fold condition of spirituality on the one hand and of its capability 
of being conceived and presented by art on the other, is that of the inner 
realm of Spirit itself, what we understand by the soul and its emotional 
experience. And the condition of that kingdom which alone fully answers to 
the notion of free Spirit brought into peace and joy with itself is Love. 

(a) In other words, if we look at the content, we shall see that its 
articulation is in its important features similar to the fundamental notion of 
absolute Spirit, the return of a reconciled presence from its Other to itself. 
This Other in the sense of the Other, in which Spirit continues by itself, can 
only be itself something spiritual, or rather a spiritual personality. The true 
essence of love consists in the surrender of the self-consciousness, in the 
forgetting oneself in another self, yet for all that to have and possess oneself 
for the first time in this very act of surrender and oblivion. This mediation 
of Spirit with itself and surcharge of its own to the unit of totality is the 
Absolute, not, however, of course, under the mode in which the Absolute 
coalesces with itself as merely singular and thereby finite individuality in 
another finite subject; rather the content of the spiritual individuality which 
is here self-mediated in another is the Absolute itself. It is, in short, Spirit 
which is only the knowledge and volition of its own substance as the 


Absolute by being in another, and which receives therewith the fruition of 
such knowledge. 


(5) More closely regarded this content as love has the form of self- 
concentrated emotion, which, instead of making its content more explicit, 
that is to say, presenting it to consciousness in its definite terms and 
universality, rather converges the infinite breadth of the same directly to one 
focus in the clear profundity of the soul, without further unfolding in other 
directions for the imagination the wealth which it essentially includes. By 
this means a content of equal significance, which would be inconformable 
to artistic presentation, is fresh from the mint of its pure and ideal 
universality, is none the less capable of being the subject-matter of art in 
this individual existence of subjective emotion; for while under a mode 
such as this it is not on the one hand compelled to accept an articulation of 
perfect clarity by reason of its still undisclosed depth, which is the obvious 
characteristic of soul-life, yet on the other hand it receives under this mode 
a medium that it is possible for art to make use of. For soul-life, heart, 
feeling, however self-contained and spiritual they may remain, have none 
the less a bond of affiliation with the sensuous and material, so that they are 
able also on the outside show of things through the bodily members 
themselves, through a look, the facial expression, or in a still more spiritual 
way through the voice tones or a word to disclose the inmost life and 
existence of Spirit. But this exterior medium is in such a case only 
acceptable in so far as it strictly expresses this most intimate life of soul in 
ways that reflect the inward nature of the soul itself. 

(c) We defined the notion of the Ideal to be the reconciliation of the 
inward life with its reality; we may now in like manner point to the emotion 
of love as the Ideal of romantic art in the sphere of the religious 
consciousness. It is spiritual beauty in its pure emanation. The classic Ideal 


also exhibited the mediation and reconcilement of Spirit with its Other. But 
here the opposing factor of Spirit was the exterior medium suffused with 
that Spirit, it was its bodily organism. In love, on the contrary, the opposing 
presence of that which is spiritual is not the phenomenon of Nature, but a 
spiritual consciousness itself, another subject of such; and the realization of 
Spirit is consequently effected by Spirit itself in its own kingdom, in that 
medium which is uniquely its own. It follows from this that love in this its 
positive self-fruition and essentially tranquillized and blessed realization is 
ideal, but before everything else spiritual beauty, which can only be 
expressed for the sake of the ideal virtue it possesses and further only in and 
as a part of the inmost shrine of the soul. For that Spirit, which is present in 
spirit to itself and is immediately aware of its own, which withal possesses 
what 1s spiritual for the substance and bottom of its very existence, abides in 
intimacy with itself, and, best definition of all, 1s the inward being of Love. 
(a) God is Love; and consequently it is this most profound essence 
which, in this form native to artistic presentation, is thus apprehended and 
presented in the person of Christ. Christ is, however, Divine love in the 
sense that from one aspect of it declares God Himself as its object, that is, 
God in the mode of His invisible essence, and from another it as truly 
reveals humanity under the seal of its redemption; and for this reason it is 
not so much in Him that the passage of one individual into another 
particular individual is made manifest in His love, as the fact that we have 
here the idea of Love itself in its universality, in other words, the Absolute, 
the spirit of Truth in the medium and mode of emotion. With the 
universality of its object the expression of Love is also universalized in 
pursuance of which the purely individual concentration of heart and soul is 
not made the important point, just as among the Greeks in the ancient Titan 
Eros and Venus Urania we find, though, of course, in an entirely different 
connection, that it is the universal idea rather than the individual side of 


personal form and feeling which 1s the factor emphasized. Only when Christ 
is, in the presentation of romantic art, rather conceived as at the same time 
the isolate self-absorbed personality himself, is the expression of love 
clothed in the form of individual inwardness, and even then it is, of course, 
always exalted and uplifted by the universality of the content. 

(£) The kind of love, however, which in this sphere of art is most within 
its reach and is generally the most successful object of the romantic and 
religious imagination, is the love of Mary, the mother’s love. It stands 
closest to Nature’s reality, is very human, and yet entirely spiritual, without 
either the interest or the egotism of sensual desire, not sensuous and yet 
present inward bliss in its absolute condition of fruition. It is a love that has 
no longing in it, not friendship, for friendship, albeit also so rich in soul 
quality, requires a substantive content, an essential material as the 
associating object. A mother’s love, on the contrary, possesses without any 
mutuality’ of aim or interests an immediate basis in the natural maternal 
bond. But in this particular case the mother’s love is just as little restricted 
to the purely natural affiliation. Mary possesses in the child which she has 
carried under her heart and borne with travail the perfected knowledge and 
feeling of her very self, and this selfsame child, the blood of her blood, is 
also in equal degree exalted above her, and yet for all that she is conscious 
that this higher belongs to herself, and is precisely that she gains in her act 
of self-oblivion and possession. The natural intimacy of the mother’s love is 
absolutely spiritualized, it receives for its very embodiment the Divine; but 
this spiritual coherence remains lowly and unaware, permeated in a 
wonderful manner with the unity of Nature and the emotion of womanhood. 
It is the blessed mother’s love, and pertains only to the one mother, who 
first was recipient of its joy. It is quite true that even this love is not 
without its pain, but the pain is merely the grief of loss, the lament over the 


suffering, dying, and dead son, and, as we shall find it at a later stage***, has 


nothing to do with the injustice and torture suffered from a force without, or 
with the infinite conflict with sin, still less with agonies and pangs that arise 
in the soul. The inwardness of soul such as we have analysed is the beauty 
of Spirit, the Ideal, the human identification of man with God, with Spirit, 
with Truth; oblivion in its pure selflessness, the surrender of the ego, which, 
however, in this surrender, is from beginning to end at unity with that in 
which it is absorbed, and it is in this coalescence that the feeling of 
blessedness is consummated. 

Under such a fair aspect we have maternal love embodied in romantic 
art, and it is at the same time a picture of Spirit itself, because Spirit is only 
apprehensible by art in the form of feeling; and the feeling of that union of 
the individual with God in its most original, most real, and most vivid form 
is only present in the mother’s love of the Madonna. It must inevitably form 
the subject-matter of art, if in the representation of this, the sphere of the 
religious imagination, the Ideal, the affirmative reconciliation in its joy is 
not to fall short of its aim. There has consequently been a time when the 
maternal love of the Blessed Virgin has been placed as the highest and 
holiest of Earth’s possessions, and as such has been revered and presented 
to mankind. When, however, Spirit is brought before the human 
consciousness in its own native element, separated, that is, from all 
underlying emotion, the free mediation of Spirit that is built up on such a 
foundation can alone be regarded as the free road to Truth; and 
consequently we find that in Protestantism, as contrasted to this worship of 
Mary whether in art or belief, it is the Holy Spirit, and the inmost mediation 
of Spirit which has become the loftier truth. 

(y) Thirdly, and in conclusion, the positive reconciliation of spiritual life 
is embodied in the feelings of Christ’s own disciples, the women and 
friends who follow him. Such are for the most part characters who have 
personally taken on themselves the severity of the idea of Christianity, hand 


ii hand with their Divine friend, by virtue of the friendship, teaching, and 
sermons of Christ, without passing through the external and inward pangs 
of spiritual conversion, who have carried it forward, made themselves 
masters both of it and themselves, and in the depth of their hearts remain 
strong in the same. From such, no doubt, the immediate unity and intimacy 
of that mother’s love in a measure vanishes; but they still possess as the 
bond which unites them the presence of Christ, the common service to a 
great life which they share, and the direct impulse of Spirit?®. 


3. THE SPIRIT OF THE COMMUNITY 


In making our passage over to a concluding stage of the subject under 
discussion we can hardly do better than associate it with that which we have 
already touched upon in connection with the history of Christ. The 
immediate existence of Christ, as this particular man, who is God, is 
assumed to be wiped out, in other words, the truth itself asserts itself that in 
the manifestation of God as man, the true reality of God thus envisaged is 
not immediate sensuous existence but Spirit. The reality of the Absolute 
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regarded as infinite subjectivity is simply Spirit itself; God is in 


knowledge, in the element of the inner life, and only there. This absolute 
existence of God, as absolutely ideal to the same extent as it is subjective? 
universality, does not therefore admit of the limitations of this particular 
individual, who has in the story of his life made manifest the reconciliation 
between the Divine and human self-consciousness, but on the contrary is 
enlarged to the full measure of the human consciousness which is 
reconciled to God, that is, in general terms to our humanity, which exists as 
an aggregate of many individuals. In his independence, however, taken, that 
is, aS a specific personality, man is not under any immediate mode the 
Divine, but on the contrary finite and human, which only in so far as it 
really propounds itself as a negation, which it essentially 1s, and thereby 


annuls itself in this negative aspect, can attain to the reconcilement with 
God. It is only by virtue of this deliverance from the frailty of finitude that 
our humanity declares itself as the vehicle of the existence of the absolute 
Spirit, as the spirit of the community, in which the union of the human and 
Divine Spirit within the bounds of human reality itself, in the sense of its 
realized mediation, carries into fulfilment what essentially, if we look at it 
in the light of the notion of Spirit, it is from the first in that very union. 

The principal modes which are of importance in respect to this new 
content of romantic art may be distinguished as follows: 

The individual, who in his separation from God lives in a condition of 
sinfulness and conflict with the immediacy and frailty of finite existence, 
possesses the eternal destiny to come into reconciliation with himself and 
God. Inasmuch, however, as we find that in the redemption-history of 
Christ the negative relation of immediate singularity is affirmed and 
declared an essential feature in the spiritual process, so, too, every particular 
individual is only through a conversion from the natural state and his finite 
personality uplifted to the free condition and into the peace of God. 

This abrogation of finitude asserts itself in a threefold manner as follows: 

First, as the repetition in actual life of the history of the Passion, a 
repetition of real bodily suffering — martyrdom. 

Secondly, the above conversion is removed to the inmost life of soul, as 
spiritual mediation by means of repentance, penance, and conversion. 

Thirdly, and finally the manifestation of the Divine is so conceived in the 
world of Nature’s reality that the ordinary course of Nature and the natural 
mode of occurrences as they otherwise take place is arrested, in order to 
display the might and presence of the Divine. Wonder or miracle is 
consequently the form of presentation. 

(a) The Martyrs 


The earliest mode under which the spirit of the community makes itself 
actively present in the human consciousness is effected when man forms a 
mirror in himself of the Divine process and so makes himself a new form of 
existence for the eternal Life“® of God. Here we find once more that the 
expression of that immediate and positive reconciliation disappears, 
inasmuch as man can only attain to this by abrogating his finite existence. 
Everything, therefore, that was of central importance in the first stage 
returns to us again here only in an aggravated degree, because the 
incompatibility and unworthiness of our humanity is here presupposed, and 
to remedy this defect 1s assumed to be man’s supreme and unique duty. 

(a) The specific content of this phase is consequently the endurance of 
torments, and along with such the individual’s willing renunciation, 
sacrifice, and self-imposed renunciation with the express aim of arousing 
sufferings, tortures, and anguish of every kind in order that Spirit may 
reveal itself therein, and feel itself in union with the fruition and 
blessedness of its heaven. The negative aspect of pain is an object in itself 
for the true martyr, and the greatness of the revelation is such that it can 
treat with indifference the awful aspect of that which man has thus suffered, 
and the dreadful nature of that to which he submits himself. The first thing, 
then, which will be brought beneath the ruthless mace of negation in order 
that the individual who still experiences this drought of the soul may wean 
himself from the world and become sanctified, will be his natural existence, 
his life, the satisfaction of the most essential necessaries of his bodily 
existence. The main subject-matter therefore of the type we are now dealing 
with will be torments of the body, sufferings which have been perpetrated 
on the believer either by his enemies and persecutors out of hatred and 
persecution, or have been deliberately accepted by himself on principle by 
way of expiation. In both cases the individual accepts them in the full 
fanaticism of his readiness to endure, not, that is to say, as an injustice to 


himself, but as a blessing through which alone he is enabled to break down 
the walls of what he feels to be his sinful flesh, heart, and soul, and so 
obtain reconcilement with his God. 

In so far, however, as this conversion of the soul can only manifest itself 
in such situations, in atrocities and awful treatment of the bodily frame the 
beauty of the presentation of such subjects may be very readily impaired; 
and, in fact, we may say that the treatment of all subjects of this kind is a 
perilous undertaking for art. For, on the one hand, it is obvious that 
individuals here, impressed as they are wholly with the hall-mark of finite 
existence, and its inevitable blemishes and defects, will have to be 
represented in an entirely different atmosphere from that we claimed for the 
history of Christ’s Passion; and, from a further point of view, we 
unfortunately meet with unheard of agonies and horrors in such cases, 
distortion, and dislocation of limbs, bodily torments, scaffolds, decapitation, 
burning or roasting in oil, flaying alive, and every other sort of frightful, 
repugnant, and loathsome abuse of the body, such as lie much too remote 
from beauty for any sane art to think of selecting them for its subject-matter. 
The artistic dexterity of the artist may, in such cases, no doubt, so far as 
execution is concerned, be of the highest class; but, at best, such manual 
dexterity will merely possess a personal interest, we may indeed find before 
us the technique of an admirable painter; but it will be equally obvious that 
all his efforts have been unable to produce out of such material a 
harmonious work of art. 

(f) For these reasons it will be necessary that the artistic presentation of 
this negative process should emphasize another aspect of it, which stands 
out thereby above this agony of the body and soul, and establishes in relief 
the positive presence of reconciliation. This is just that essential 
reconcilement of Spirit which is finally won as the result sought for of the 
pain suffered. Under an aspect such as this the martyrs may be depicted as 


the guardians of the Divine in conflict with the grossness of material force 
and barbarism of unbelief. For the sake of their heavenly treasure they 
endure pain and death, and this courage, steadfastness, endurance, and 
consolation must consequently, with equal truth, appear upon them. And yet 
for all that this intimate possession of their faith and love in its spiritual 
beauty is no sanity of soul which brings to them a sense of the sanity of 
their body; rather it is a sense of inward life, which has worked its way 
through their pain itself, or at least is made manifest in their suffering, and 
which, even in the moment of their ecstasy, retains the experience of pain as 
an essential condition of their beatitude. The art of painting has, in 
particular, made this attitude of saintly humiliation the object of its efforts. 
What this art mainly should strive after here is to delineate the bliss of such 
torments in the pure and simple lines of the countenance and its expression, 
as contrasted with the offensive laceration of the flesh; and to present such 
an ecstasy as may reflect the surrender and victory over pain, the fruition, in 
short, of the Divine Presence in the temple of the soul. If, on the contrary, 
the art of sculpture seeks to give a visible form to such a content, it will 
inevitably find itself less qualified to depict this ecstasy of soul-life at this 
strain of its intensity with such a concentrated power, and will consequently 
be compelled to emphasize that aspect of pain and laceration in so far as it 
declares itself in its full force on the bodily frame. 

(y) Thirdly, it is to be observed that in the kind of examples with which 
we are now dealing it is not merely the existence of Nature and immediate 
finite conditions which is affected by this attitude of self-abnegation and 
endurance, but the impulse of the soul is transported by such feelings to an 
extreme point of this heavenly rapture to such an extent, in fact, that what is 
merely human and of the world, even when it is essentially beyond reproach 
on ethical or rational grounds, is none the less thrust behind and scorned. In 
other words, just in proportion as the Spirit, which here makes vivid to itself 


the idea of its conversion, is in the first instance deficient in an educated 
sense, to that extent it will with so much the more uncontrollable and 
logical frenzy — the entire force of its piety being concentrated on this one 
object — turn its back on everything which as finite opposes this bare and 
abstract infinitude of its religious fanaticism, that is to say, on every definite 
human emotion, all the manifold ethical impulses, relations, and obligations 
of the heart. For the moral life of the family, the bonds of friendship, of 
blood, of love, of the State, and a man’s calling, every one of them belong 
to the things of the world; and all that is of the world, in so far as it is not as 
yet suffused with the absolute conceptions of faith and developed in unity 
and harmony with the same, appears to this form of abstract spiritual 
intensity of the soul of faith so far from being something acceptable to its 
emotional life and sense of obligation, that it 1s, on the contrary, a thing of 
no worth at all, and therefore both hostile and hurtful to its religious state. 
The moral organism of the human world is consequently not as yet 
respected, because its significant features and duties are not as yet 
recognized as necessary, integrated members in the concatenation of an 
essentially rational reality, in which nothing, it is true, ought to assert itself 
in a one-sided and independent isolation, yet, none the less, as an essential 
factor in the organic process, must be maintained as such and not be 
sacrificed. In this respect the religious reconciliation remains itself one- 
sided, and declares itself in the truly simple heart as an intensity of belief 
which is deficient in comprehensiveness, that is, as the piety of the self- 
secluded soul, which has not yet attained in its growth to the fully expanded 
self-reliance of maturity, and to conviction based on genuine insight and 
circumspection. When the force of a soul deficient in these qualities 
maintains its opposition to the world which is thus treated in a purely 
negative way, and forcefully breaks loose from all human ties, even though 
they may originally be the very closest, we can only characterize such 


conduct as the rawness of Spirit and a barbaric result of the power of 
abstraction, which is simply repulsive. So we may say that though from the 
point of view of the religious consciousness, as we find it to-day, it is 
indeed possible to honour, and to honour highly, this opening germ of 
religiosity in such representations, if, however, such a pious tendency 
proceeds to such lengths that we find it advancing to lay siege to what is 
both essentially rational and moral, then, so far from sympathizing with 
such a fanaticism of sanctity, we can only protest that a kind of abnegation 
such as this, which casts off from itself, shatters and treads upon that which 
is independently justifiable, and even sacred, appears to us both immoral in 
itself and subversive of the very type of religion it represents. There are 
many legends, tales, and poems which deal with this extreme form of the 
pious craze. We have, for example, the tale of a man who, though full of 
tenderness for his wife and family, and, moreover, beloved by all his 
friends, leaves his home and makes a pilgrimage. When at last he returns 
home in the guise of a beggar he refuses to disclose his identity. Alms are 
given him, and out of compassion a permanent lodging provided under the 
stairs. In this plight he lives for twenty years; he sees the grief of his family 
on his account, and only declares who he is on his death-bed. This kind of 
thing, which we are asked to revere as sanctity, is, of course, merely the 
egotism of a fanatic which revolts us. This long endurance of renunciation 
may remind us of the distrait nature of those penances, which the Hindoos 
voluntarily impose on themselves on religious grounds. But the endurance 
of the Hindoo has a very different significance. In that case a man 
deliberately places himself in a condition of vacuum and unconsciousness; 
in the case which we are now considering the pain, and the deliberate 
consciousness and feeling of the same is the real object, which it is assumed 
will be attained with just so much more purity as the suffering is associated 
with the consciousness of the value of and devotion to the severities which 


are accepted, and is, moreover, united with a vision for ever concentrated on 
the renunciation thus made. The richer the heart which takes on itself the 
burden of such ordeals, the nobler the content of its own possessions, and 
yet withal believes that it is bound to condemn them as of no merit, just so 
much the more difficult grows the task of reconciliation, and the more prone 
it is to bring about the most terrible convulsions and the most raving 
distraction. Indeed, to our vision, it is clear enough that a soul such as this, 
which is only at home in a world which, however full of ideas, is not the 
world of common experience, and which consequently only feels its grasp 
slipping from the stable and paramount centres of activity and aims of this 
our actual world, ay, and although it be with heart and soul held in and 
associated with that world, yet regards all that is moral there simply as 
something which contradicts its absolute destination — we can only say 
that such a soul, both in its self-inflicted sufferings and its renunciations, is 
from the rational point of view simply mad, so mad that we can neither feel 
any profound compassion for it, nor propose any means of liberation. What 
is lamentably lacking to a mode of life of this kind is an object of real 
substance and valid significance; what it proposes to secure is an aim 
wholly personal, an object sought for by the individual for himself alone, 
for the salvation of his own soul, for his own blessedness. Few are likely to 
concern themselves very deeply whether an individual, at any rate one of 
this type, is or ever will be happy~*®. 


(b) The inward Penance and Conversion 

The kind of representation, in the same general class of cases which we 
shall now contrast with the one above examined, turns aside from the 
extremity of merely bodily suffering, as it is also from a further point of 
view more indifferent to the purely negative impulse directed against what 
is essentially just and right in the actual conditions of the world; the 


material of such representations consequently, both in respect to its content 
and its form, opens up a ground which is more conformable with ideal art. 
And this ground is the conversion of the inner life of the soul, which only 
here seeks to express itself in its spiritual pain, and its change of heart. 
Here, therefore, we find in the first place that we have no more of those 
ever repeated horrors and barbarities of pain inflicted on man’s poor body: 
and, secondly, that which we have referred to as the barbarian religiosity of 
the soul no longer holds fast to its antagonism as against the purely ethical 
aspects of humanity in order to trample under iron foot in the abstraction of 
its purely conceptive satisfaction’, and in the pain of an absolute 
renunciation that other kind of sensuous enjoyment; for the most part its 
attention is now solely directed against what is in fact sinful, criminal, and 
evil in human Nature. We find here a lofty assurance that faith, this spiritual 
impulse towards God, is capable of converting the past action, even though 
it be a sin or a crime, into something alien to the man who perpetrated it, 
washing it away in fact. This withdrawal out of evil, that wholly negative 
condition, which is realized in the individual by the subjective volition and 
spirit at once scorning and confounding itself under its former state of evil 
— this return to the positive which is now self-established as the only real 
in contrast to the former state of sinfulness, is the truly infinite content of 
religious love, the presence and actuality of absolute Spirit in the individual 
soul itself. The feeling of the stability and endurability of the personal 
existence, which through God, to which it addresses itself, trrumphs over 
evil, and in so far as it is thus mediated with Him is aware of itself as one 
with Him, produces as its effect the fruition and blessedness of 
contemplating God, it is true, in the first instance as the absolute Other in 
His opposition to the sin inherent in finite existence, but further of knowing 
this Infinite Presence as identical with me as this particular person, of 
knowing, in short, that I carry this self-consciousness of God, as the seat of 


my own personality, that is to say, my own self-consciousness, as certainly 
as I carry the sense of my own self-identity. Such a revolution takes place 
no doubt entirely within the shrine of the soul, and belongs, therefore, rather 
to religion than art: for the reason, however, that it is the intimate movement 
of the soul, which pre-eminently makes itself master of this act of 
conversion, and also is able to throw a gleam of light through the external 
embodiment, a plastic art such as painting can also claim to make visible 
the history of such conversions. If it attempts, however, to depict the entire 
course of events which belong to such a transition, much that is very far 
from being beautiful may readily appear in the result, because in such a case 
both that which is sinful and repulsive requires to be depicted, as, for 
example, in the story of the prodigal son. Painting, therefore, achieves its 
greatest success when it concentrates the act of conversion into one picture 
where that is the prevailing motive, and pays little or no attention to the 
previous course of events. The ordinary presentations of Mary Magdelene 
may be noted as an admirable example of this kind of work, and particularly 
in the hands of the old Italian masters has been treated in a way both 
excellent in itself and throughout consistently with fine Art. She is depicted 
here both in the characterization of her soul and her external presence as the 
fair sinner, in whom the sin no less than the sanctity is intended to exercise 
a sort of fascination on the spectator. But at the same time neither sin nor 
sanctity are treated with any great intensity. She is forgiven much because 
she has loved much, and her forgiveness is in a measure the portion both of 
her love and her beauty. And what affects us most of all in this picture 1s 
this, that she makes for herself a conscience as it were out of her love, and 
robed in the beauty of her sensitive soul pours forth her sorrow in a flood of 
tears. We are not led to feel that the fact that she has loved so much is her 
error, but rather that her fair and fascinating folly is this, namely, that she 


believes herself to be a sinner,’ for her exquisitely sensitive beauty only 


leaves us the impression that in her love she is both noble and profound. 

(c) Miracles and Legends 

The final aspect, which is closely associated with the two above 
considered, and is frequently asserted as a concomitant of both, is that of 
miracle. It plays in fact an important part throughout this stage of our 
inquiry. In this connection we may define miracle as the conversion-history 
of the immediate existence of Nature. Such reality lies before us as a 
commonplace, contingent existence. This finite substance is touched by the 
hand of God, which, in so far as it strikes upon what is purely external and 
particular, breaks it up, transmutes it into something entirely different, 
interrupting what in ordinary parlance we call the natural course of things. 
To bring before us the soul arrested by such inexplicable phenomena, in 
which it imagines it recognizes the presence of the Divine, vanquished, in 
short, in its ordinary view of finite events, this is the main subject-matter of 
a host of legends. In fact, however, the Divine can only touch and dominate 
Nature as Reason, that is, in the unalterable laws of Nature herself, as 
implanted therein by God, and the Divine has no occasion to exploit 
Himself in the supreme sense of this term in particular circumstances and 
modes of causation which run contrary to these laws of Nature, for it is only 
the eternal laws and determinations of reason which apply in any real sense 
to Nature. From another point of view legends frequently carry with them 
quite unnecessarily an amount of matter which is abstruse, out of taste, 
senseless, and ridiculous, inasmuch as the intention is that both intellect and 
heart should be stimulated to believe in the presence and activity of God by 
precisely those things which are essentially irrational, false, and heathenish. 
The consequent emotion, piety, and conversion of the soul may even then 
awake our interest, but in that case it is only on the one side, namely, that of 
the soul: so soon as that enters into relation with somewhat else outside it, 


and the idea is that this external correlative shall effect the conversion of the 
heart, then we inevitably require that such should not be wholly a 
meaningless and irrational sequence of events. 

Such, then, would be the fundamental divisions of the substantive 
content at this particular stage of our inquiry, regarding that content as the 
self-subsistent Nature of God, or in its aspect as a spiritual process, through 
which and in which He is Spirit. We have here the absolute object, which 
art neither creates nor reveals out of itself, but which it has received from 
religion which it approaches with the conviction that it is essentially true 
that it may express and represent the same conformably to its modes. It is 
the content of the believing, yearning soul, which 1s intrinsically the infinite 
totality itself, so that for it the external medium remains to a more or less 
degree outside it, or a matter of indifference, and is unable to be brought 
completely into harmony with that inner life. And for this reason it 
frequently presents a repellent material which art finds itself unable wholly 
to subdue to its aims. 


224 Nicht aufnehmend. Not ready to absorb extraneous matter. 

2 This of course is an opinion which may be strongly contested in its 
application to particular artists. 

22° Hegel means not so much the history in which the whole totality of 
events is comprised as that aspect of human history which declares its 
universal significance as infinite spirit. 

7 That is, of self-consciousness in all that it implies — the personality 
of Christ, for example. 

228 Hegel does not further dwell upon this relativity. But the next 
paragraph explains what is really in his mind. The important question, 
however, how far such events are worthy of credence as objective history, to 
say nothing of the inadequacy of their artistic presentation, one cannot but 
feel is deliberately evaded. What Hegel would say no doubt was that the 


bare historical aspect was only of relative importance. The main question 
was their significance in the spiritual process. It is in this direction that 
much of our noblest modern thought finds a certain indissoluble unreality of 
statement. 

222 That is in Christ. 

39 Gleichkeit. Equality, reciprocity. 

31 We are reminded of our treasures in Christian art such as the Virgin 
and Child in Tintoret’s “Flight into Egypt,” Rafael’s San, Sisto Madonna 
and the rest. 

222 In other words as regarded at a later date by the Church. 

33 This statement hardly does justice to the profound idealism of the 
epistles of St. Paul. 

4 Perhaps “the infinite form of subjectivity” is better. He means “the 
infinite form of individual self-consciousness.” 

35 That is, characterized by personality. 

236 Geschichte. Life as an evolved Process. 

237 Compare the poem of Meredith, ““Theodolinda,” in his ballads of the 
Tragic Life. It is, in another aspect, that iron crown which that thoughtful 
contemporary writer, Mr. H. W. Nevinson, refers to in his Essays on 
Rebellion. 

8 The elimination even of sympathy with such fanaticism where it is 
quite sincere, a rare case no doubt, seems severe. The best illustration in 
modern literature I know of the principle “all or nothing,” is Ibsen’s great 
drama “Brandt.” Readers of Carlyle will doubtless recall from “Past and 
Present” and elsewhere that prophet’s repeated denunciations of the craze 
for personal happiness. 

2° By intellectuellen Befriedigung Hegel does not mean “intellectual” in 
a good sense, but merely that the man imagines his happiness in his mind 


rather than feels it through the senses. The psychology of religious ecstasy, 
however, is a rather involved problem. 

0 This analysis is rather surprising. Did Hegel, the robust Swabian, 
really think the above the finest type of art’s presentations of the 
Magdalene? Does it not lean very closely to that soft sentimentalism which 
a Carlo Dolci gives us in its decadence? At any rate the idea that the 
Magdalene was not really a sinner flatly contradicts the original references 
to her in the gospels, and to my mind at any rate seems from the artistic 
point of view also to destroy half the rare beauty of her repentance. The 
principle of such an interpretation is surely the entirely pagan one, whether 
Greek or French, that a great passion is its own justification quite 
irrespective of moral considerations. She is the historical impersonation of 
the frailty of a love too dependent on the senses, not of one in which either 
nobility of bearing or extreme selflessness is conspicuous. Hegel’s analysis 
may be true enough of certain pictures — but do they really present us the 
ideal; most assuredly not. 


CHAPTER II 


CHIVALRY 


Oe 


THE PRINCIPLE OF the essentially infinite subjective consciousness 
possesses for the content of faith and art in the first instance, as we have 
already discovered, the Absolute itself, in other words the Spirit of God as it 
is mediated and reconciled with the conscious spirit of man and thereby is 
first itself independently free. This romantic mysticism in its self-limitation 
to the sense of blessedness in the Absolute Presence remains a mode of 
spiritual inwardness which is abstract, because it confronts the things of the 
world in opposition and rejects the same. Faith is, in an abstraction of this 
kind, alienated from life, from the concrete reality of human existence, 
removed from the positive relations of mankind to one another, who only 
know and love each other in faith, and for the sake of their belief as 
completely bound together in yet a third association, namely, the spirit of 
the Christ community. This association is alone the clear spring in which 
the image of that blessedness is reflected, without it being necessary for 
man to look his brother first in the face, to enter into any direct relation with 
another, or to experience the unity of love, of trust, of confidence, of mutual 
aims and actions in contact with the living concrete presence. That which 
constitutes the hope and yearning of the inner life man here, in this sense of 
exclusive religious intimacy, can only discover as actual life in the kingdom 
of God, in the society of the Church. He has not as yet™ withdrawn this 
single identity in a third factor from his conscious life in order that he may 
possess all that he is really himself in his entire spiritual concreteness no 
less before his eyes directly in the knowledge and volition of that other 


whole. The collective religious content, it is true, assumes the mode of real 
existence, but it is still an existence which 1s located in the ideal world of an 
imagination which consumes the expanding boundaries of actual life. It is 
still far away from attempting to satisfy its own life also in that abundance 
which it receives from the world and its realization in the world as the 
higher demand in the medium of life itself. 

It follows that the soul which found its initial consummation in the 
simple feeling of Divine blessedness must step forth from this heavenly 
kingdom peculiar to the religious sphere, must undertake the effort of self- 
introspection and assimilate a content which is, as vitally present, adequate 
to the demands of the individual consciousness in its fullest extension. And 
in this process that which was before a religious coalescence of soul is 
changed to one of secular type. Christ indeed said; “Ye must leave father 
and mother, and follow Me.” And in the like spirit: “Brother shall hate 
brother; men shall crucify you and persecute you.” But as soon as the 
kingdom of God has secured a foothold in the world, and is actively 
employed in transfusing with its spirit and illumining the aims and interests 
of that world; when father, mother, and brother are already numbered in the 
community, then the things of the world on their side commence to assert 
their just claim to recognition and furtherance. If this claim is not merely 
fought for but vindicated then also the negative attitude of the religious 
spirit, which was at first exclusively hostile to all that was merely human, 
vanishes; the spirit of man enlarges, it explores the full scope of its actual 
presence, and unfolds its heart in the entire world of reality’. The 
fundamental principle suffers no alteration; the substantive and infinite self- 
consciousness merely directs its attention to another province of its own 
kingdom. We may perhaps define this transition in the statement that the 
individual singularity is now as such singularity independent of its 
mediation with God and self-subsistently free. For precisely in that 


mediation, whereby it divested itself of its purely finite limitation and 
natural life, it has passed over the path of mere negation, and reappears after 
having thus secured an essentially affirmative position, in the condition of a 
consciousness that is free and as such makes the demand that it shall, in 
virtue of its own infinitude, though the infinitude is here only in the first 
instance one of pure form, secure complete recognition both for itself and 
others. In this the religious mode of the individual consciousness is reposed 
the entire spiritual wealth of the infinite soul, which it has hitherto filled up 
with God. If we, however, made the inquiry, of what material the heart of 
man is suffused in this its inward repletion, such a content merely concerns 
the infinite relation of the subjective consciousness in its active self- 
relation; it is simply replete with its own formal medium, that is, as 
essentially infinite singularity without further and more concrete expansion 
and significance as a content of interests, aims, and actions which is itself 
essentially objective and substantive’. If we further examine the matter, 
however, more closely we shall see there are in the main three emotions, 
which in their independence rise up in the individual soul to the level of this 
infinite mode, namely personal honour, love, and fidelity. They are not so 
much moral qualities and virtues as simply modes which inform the 
intimate presence of the individual soul when fulfilled with its own self- 
relation as such is recognized by romance. For the personal self-subsistency 
for which honour contends does not assert itself as intrepitude on behalf of 
a communal weal, and the repute of thoroughness in relation to it and 
integrity of private life. On the contrary it contends simply for the 
recognition and formal inviolability of the individual person. The same 
principle applies to Jove, which forms the central subject-matter of this 
sphere. It is merely the adventitious passion of one individual for another; 
and however much it may expand under the wand of imagination or may be 


deepened by excess of emotion, it is for all that neither the ethical relation 


of marriage or family. Fidelity possesses no doubt more the appearance of a 
moral character, inasmuch as it does not merely will its own but holds fast 
to something higher, something shared with itself, surrenders itself to 
another’s will, whether it be the wish or behest of a master, and thereby 
renounces the personal desire and independence of its own particular 
volition. But the feeling of loyalty does not concern the objective interest of 
the social weal in its independent form, that is, in the concrete freedom of 
the developed state life, but associates itself merely with the person of a 
master, who, in his own fashion, acts with independence, or concentrates 
himself in more general relations and is active on their behalf. These three 
modes of feeling taken together and as they reciprocally affect one another 
constitute with the exception of the religious relation, which also has its part 
to play here, the principal content of chivalry, and furnish the necessary 
steps of advance from the principle of purely religious enthusiasm to the 
entrance of the individual soul into the concrete social life of the world, in 
the kingdom of which romantic art now secures a platform on which it can 
from its own resources work out its independence, and at the same time 
embody a freer type of beauty. It stands here, so to speak, in the free room 
midway between the absolute content of the independently stable religious 
conceptions and the varied particularity and restricted boundaries of the 
finite world. Among the various arts it is pre-eminently poetry which has 
shown itself most qualified to master such a material, its modes of 
expression being directed to the life of the soul as wholly occupied with its 
own domain and as realized in its aims and events. 

Inasmuch as we now have before us a material which man takes 
possession of in his own spiritual life, or rather, from the world of his pure 
humanity, we might at first suppose that romantic art occupied the same 
ground as that of classic art. This, therefore, is an excellent opportunity for 
placing them together both in comparison and contrast. We have already 


defined classical art the Ideal of humanity certified as true in its objective 
self-subsistence. Its imaginative vitality requires as its core a content which 
is substantive in type and excludes an ethical pathos. The Homeric poems, 
the tragedies of Sophocles and Aeschylus, are in the main concerned with 
interests of an absolutely factual content, an austere treatment of the 
passions reflected therein, a solid style of speech and execution in 
conformity with the nature of the ideas expressed, and above this domain of 
heroes and other figures which alone are in their individual self- 
concentration at home in such an atmosphere of pathos we have the realm 
of the gods at a still more advanced stage of objective presentment. Even in 
the case where art, in more introspective fashion, is occupied with the 
infinite experiments of sculpture, bas-reliefs and similar forms, or the later 
elegies, epigrams, and other diversions of lyrical poetry, we still have the 
same type before us, that is to say, the type which portrays the object more 
or less as it finds it, and obedient to the claim that it already has secured its 
constructive presentment. We have, in short, represented figures of the 
imagination already established and defined in their characterization such as 
Venus, Bacchus, or the Muses. It is just the same with the later epigrams, 
where we get the description of a material already to hand or, as in the case 
of Meleager, a posy of well-known flowers, bound together with the cords 
of exquisite feeling and taste. It is, in short, an exhilarating mode of activity 
carried on in a wealthily furnished house overflowing in its stores with 
every kind of bounty, image and provision for every conceivable object. 
The poet and the artist is simply the magician, who wafts them into use, 
collects and groups them. 

It is wholly different in romantic poetry. In so far as it is of the world 
worldly, and is not directly associated with the story of our Lord, the virtues 
and objects of its heroism are not those of the Greek heroes, whose type of 
morality Christendom in its early days simply regarded as a brilliant 


enormity. Greek morality presupposes the presence of humanity in its 
complete configuration, in which the volition then and there as it ought to 
act conformably to its essential notion of independence has received a 
definite content and the actual conditions of freedom imperatively valid 
such as belong to that content. Such are the relations of parents and 
children, married persons, or of citizens of city or State in the realized 
liberty of such. Now inasmuch as this objective content of human affairs 
belongs to the evolution of man’s spirit on the basis of Nature cognized and 
insured as actual fact, it is unable any longer to satisfy that self-absorbed 
introspection of the religious life, which seeks to destroy the natural aspect 
of human life, and must deviate considerably from the virtue of humility 
which opposes it, and the surrender of human freedom and its staunch self- 
dependence. The virtues of Christian piety simply prove the death of such a 
world-attitude if held in their extreme of abstraction, and only make the 
individual free, when he absolutely denies the human part of him. The 
individual freedom of our present sphere is no doubt no longer conditioned 
by mere endurance and self-sacrifice but essentially positive in the world 
arena; that infinite self-relation of the individual has, however, as we have 
already discovered, the inward realm of the soul as its content and only that, 
the subjective soul, that is, whose movement is in its own peculiar medium, 
as the secular ground of its own domain. In this connection poetry does not 
draw from any objective material already presented it, no mythology, for 
instance, no imaginative pictures and embodiments, which already lie ready 
waiting for its expression. It stands there wholly free, without any 
extraneous matter, purely creative and productive. It is free as a bird that 
sings straight from its breast. It follows, then, if this subjective activity 
proceeds also from a noble will and a profound soul, we shall merely have 
in its workings and relations and existence the evidence of caprice and 


contingency, for the reason that freedom and its aims proceed, relatively to 


a content which is throughout immaterial, from internal self-reflection. And, 
consequently, we do not find so much in individuals a particular pathos in 
the Greek conception of the term and a vital self-subsistency of character 
associated with it by the closest bonds, as that which is simply a grade of 
heroic conception in its connection with love, honour, bravery, and fidelity; 
a grade into which it is mainly the nobility or depravity of soul which 
imports the distinguishing features. The characteristic trait, however, which 
the heroes of the Middle Ages possess in common with those of antiquity is 
that of bravery. Yet even this receives a totally different complexion. It is 
not so much a natural courage, which reposes on the character that is sane 
and sound, and flows forth from the growth of an unimpaired robustness of 
body and will, assisting the execution of objective interests. Rather it is the 
outcome of the secret wealth of the soul, its honour and chivalry, and is in 
the main a creation of the phantasy, which undertakes adventures that have 
their origin in individual caprice and the chance intricacies of external 
circumstance or the impulses of mystical piety, and we may add generally 
the personal attitude of the individual. 

This romantic type of art finds a home, then, in two hemispheres, in the 
Western world as this penetration into the more intimate shrine of Spirit, in 
the Eastern this its first expansion of the self-absorbed consciousness as it 
frees itself from the finite environment. In the West poetry reposes on a soul 
which is withdrawn upon its resources, which has become the centre of its 
activity, yet possesses this flavour of secularly merely as one part of its 
complexion, as one aspect, over which is superposed a yet loftier world of 
belief. In the East it is the Arab above all, who as a solitary,“ who in the 
first instance has nothing before his eyes but his dried-up desert and his 
heavens, stands forth in the full strength of life as the proclaimer of the 
splendour and primary extension of the world of Nature, and thereby still 
preserves at the same time the freedom of his soul. And generally we may 


say that in the Orient it is the Mohammedan religion, which has cleared the 
ground, made an end of all idolatry in the service of finite things or the 
imagination, and given the soul at the same time the personal freedom, 
which wholly floods the same, so that the secularity does not here only 
constitute another province, but runs beyond it into the universal licence, 
where heart and mind, without ascribing any objective reality to God, find 
their reconciliation in the jubilant lust of living just like beggars by 
throwing the glory of their fancy on the objects around them: enjoy their 
loves and are happy, blessed, and contented. 


1. HONOUR 


The motive of honour was unknown to ancient classic art. In the “Iliad” it is 
quite true that the wrath of Achilles constitutes both the content and the 
motive principle, so that the entire series of events is dependent upon it; but 
what we moderns understand by the term honour is not grasped here at all. 
Achilles believes himself to be insulted to all intents and purposes only in 
the fact that the share in the booty which he considers justly to belong to 
him and the reward of his personal merits, his yépac, has been taken away 
by Agamemnon. The insult here has a direct reference to something actual, 
a bounty, in which no doubt a privilege, a recognition of fame and bravery 
was reposed, and Achilles is enraged because Agamemnon meets him 
unworthily and lets the Greeks know that they are not to pay any attention 
to him. An insult of this kind is not driven home to the real centre of 
personality in its abstract purity; in fact Achilles expresses himself satisfied 
with the restitution of the abducted slave and the addition of other goods 
and bounties, and Agamemnon finally makes this reparation although from 
our point of view they have both insulted one another in the grossest 
fashion. Maledictions of this kind, however, have only made them angry; 


and, after all, the particular insult, which has reference to a matter of fact, is 
done away with in the same matter of fact fashion. 

(a) The honour of romance is, on the contrary, of another kind. Insult has 
no reference here to the factual values of real things, property, status, 
obligation, etc., but to personality simply, and its idea of its own 
importance, the work which the individual claims as his right. This worth is 
in the cases we are now discussing of an infinite significance equal to that 
of personality itself. In honour, therefore, man possesses the earliest 
positive consciousness of his infinite spiritual medium, independent of the 
content. What the individual has, what in him something peculiar creates, 
after the loss of which it may yet subsist precisely as it did before — in this 
elusive something the absolute validity of the entire subjective life is 
reposed and apprehended in it both for itself and others. The determining 
measure of honour therefore does not depend on what the individual really 
is, but on what is contained in this personal self-regard. This regard, 
however, raises all particularity to the level of the universal conception that 
the personal core in its full significance resides in this particularity which it 
claims as its own. Honour is merely an outward show it is sometimes said. 
No doubt this is so: but from our present point of view we must, if we look 
at it more narrowly, accept it as the appearance and reappearance of the 
personal medium self-reflected, which as the semblance of an entity 
essentially infinite is itself infinite. And through this infinitude it is just this 
show or semblance of honour which is the real existence of the individual, 
its highest actuality; and every particular quality, into which honour 1s 
reflected and appropriates as its own 1s by virtue of this show exalted itself 
to an infinite worth. This type of honour constitutes a fundamental 
determinant in the romantic world, and presupposes that man has not 
merely passed beyond the limits of purely religious conception and inward 
life, but actually entered the arena of the great world and makes itself vital 


in the material of the same simply by virtue of the pure medium of its 
personal self-subsistence and absolute intension~®. 

The content of honour may be of the most varied kind. For everything 
that I am, do, or is done to me by others affects my honour. We may 
consequently reckon within its boundaries the out and out substantive itself, 
loyalty towards princes, fatherland, a man’s profession, fulfilment of 
obligations, marital fidelity, integrity in business affairs and 
conscientiousness in scientific research. For the point of view of honour, 
however, all these essentially valid and veritable relations are neither 
sanctioned nor recognized in and through themselves, but only so far as the 
individual reposes in them his personal relation and makes them thereby 
matters affecting his honour. A man of honour consequently always thinks 
first of all about himself, and the question for him is not if anything is on 
principle right or not, but whether it is the right thing for him to do, whether 
it becomes him then as a man of honour to make himself master in it and to 
stand by it. And consequently he may also perpetrate the worst actions and 
still be a man of honour. He creates at the same time objects at will, 
imagines himself of a specific character, and appropriates to himself, both 
as he sees himself and is seen by others, that which in the natural order of 
things has nothing to do with him at all. Even then it is not the natural fact, 
but the personal view of it which places difficulties and devolutions in the 
path, because it has become an affair of honour to maintain that character. 
So, to take an example, Donna Diana conceives it to be derogatory to her 
honour to confess in any way the love she feels, because she has pledged 
herself not to listen to love. In general we may say, then, that the content of 
love is at the mercy of accident, because its validity depends purely on the 
personal attitude, and is not directed by that which is the essential mode of 
the inner life itself. For this reason we may observe that in romantic 
representations on the one hand that which is on principle justifiable is 


expressed as the /aw of honour, the individual associating with the 
consciousness of right at the same time the infinite self-conscious unit of his 
personality. What is then expressed by the statement that honour makes 
such and such a demand, or forbids it, is this that the entire personal attitude 
of consciousness implants itself within the content of such a demand or 
prohibition so that no trespass in any transaction can fail to attract its 
attention without a repair and restoration being effected; and we may add 
the individual is unable to attend to any other content. Conversely, however, 
honour may resolve itself into something wholly formal and contentless, in 
so far as it contains nothing but the shell of the Ego, which is formally 
infinite, or only accepts an entirely bad content as obligatory upon it. In this 
case, more particularly in dramatic representations, honour remains but a 
wholly frosty and unvitalized object: its aims express no longer an essential 
content but simply an abstract form of consciousness. But it is only an 
essentially substantive content which possesses the contingency of law, and 
is capable of explication in its multifold environment, and can be 
apprehended in its imperative sequence of consequences. This defect in 
profound content especially rises to the surface when casuistry of reflection 
includes within the embrace of honour matter which is purely accidental 
and insignificant which the individual comes in contact with. There is never 
a lack of material, because this casuistical tendency analyses with great 
subtlety in its modes of distinction, and many aspects may be elicited and 
made the subject of honour which in themselves are quite unimportant 
Above all the Spaniards have elaborated this casuistry of reflection over 
matters of honour in their dramatic poetry, and made their particular heroes 
of honour deduce all their consequences in their speeches. In this way the 
fidelity of the married woman may form a subject of investigation into the 
minutest details, and the mere suspicion of another, nay, the possibility of 
such even when the husband is aware that the suspicion is false may be an 


affair of honour. If this leads to collisions we can derive no real satisfaction 
from the process, because we have nothing of material moment to arrest us, 
and consequently instead of the resolution of an antagonism which is 
causally inevitable we can only extract from it a painfully contracted 
feeling. Also in French plays we frequently find that it is an honour which 
is barren, that is entirely abstract, which is made the essential fulcrum of 
interest Still more extreme is this essentially frostlike and lifeless type of it 
apparent in the drama “Alarcos” of Herr Friedrich von Schlegel. The hero 
here murders his noble and loving wife. And we ask why. Simply for 
honour’s sake; and this honour consists in this that he may marry the king’s 
daughter, for whom he entertains no affection, and thus become the king’s 
son-in-law. Such a pattern is of course contemptible and an ignoble 
conception which merely prides itself as something lofty and of infinite 
intension. 

(5) Inasmuch, then, as honour is not only a semblance in me myself, but 
must also exist in the mind and recognition of another, which again on its 
part makes a claim to a similar honourable recognition, honour is the 
extreme embodiment of vu/nerability. For it is purely a matter of personal 
caprice how far I choose to extend the claim and to what material I care to 
relate it. The smallest offence may be in this respect of significance; and 
inasmuch as man is placed relatively to concrete reality in the most 
manifold relations with a thousand things, and is able to extend practically 
without limit the sphere of that which he conceives to affect him, and to 
which he is placed in the relation of honour it follows that when we come to 
deal with the independence of mankind and the obstinate isolation of their 
units, aspects for which the principle of honour is in the main responsible, 
there is no end to the strife and contention to which they give rise. 
Moreover, in the case of insult also no less than in that of honour generally, 
the important matter is not the content, in which I necessarily feel myself 


insulted; for that which is negated has reference to the personality which 
has appropriated such a content as its own, and now conceives itself as this 
ideal centrum of infinity attacked. 

(c) For such reasons every insult to honour is regarded as essentially of 
an infinite significance. It can consequently only be repaired by means 
which possess that character. No doubt we may have many degrees of 
insult, and as many modes of satisfaction; what however at the stage we are 
now considering any man may take as an insult, how far he will feel himself 
as insulted and claim satisfaction therefore, such considerations depend 
once more wholly on the personal caprice of the particular person, which is 
justified in pursuing its object to the utmost point of scrupulosity and 
outraged feeling. In this process of satisfaction, which is here claimed, it is 
essential that the man who delivers the insult no less than he who receives it 
should be recognized as a man of honour. For the latter requires the free 
recognition of his honour from the former; but in order to have honour in 
his eyes and through his action that man must appear to the recipient of 
insult as a man of honour, in other words he must substantiate by virtue of 
his personality the infinite character of the insult which he has laid upon the 
outraged man and despite his personal enmity that is thereby directed 
against him. 

It is, then, a fundamental determinant in the general principle of honour 
that no one through his actions can give to any one a right over himself; and 
consequently all that he has done and may have initiated will be regarded 
both previous to its commencement and after its conclusion as unalterably 
affiliated to infinity, and will be accepted and treated under such a 
qualitative relation. 

Moreover, since honour, in its conflicts and its satisfaction in this 
respect, depends on personal independence, which is conscious of itself as 


subject to no limitation, but acts directly from its own resources, we find a 


fact recur to our attention, which we previously observed fundamentally 
characterized the heroic figures of the Ideal, namely the self-subsistence of 
individuality. In honour, however, we have not merely the secure self- 
dependence and action from personal resources, but this self-subsistence is 
in this case united with the idea of itself; and it is just this preconception 
which constitutes the real content of honour in the sense that it perceives 
what is its own in that which is presented exterior to it, and envisages itself 
therein to the full extent of its personal life. Honour is consequently a self- 
subsistence, which is a self reflection, and possesses in such a reflection its 
exclusive essence, and moreover leaves it wholly to accident whether its 
content be that which is essentially moral and necessary, or contingent and 


insignificant. 
2. LOVE 


The second emotional source which plays a predominant part in the 
productions of romantic art 1s Jove. 

(a) We have found in honour that the individual conscious life, as it 
prefigures itself in its absolute independence, forms the fundamental 
determinant; in a similar way the highest attitude of love is the surrender of 
the personal life to some object of the opposed sex, a sacrifice of its 
independent consciousness and its personal isolation, which for the first 
time in the consciousness of another, is aware emotionally that it has 
thoroughly brought home to itself its own self-knowledge. In this respect 
we may contrast love and honour. Conversely, however, we are entitled to 
regard love as the realization of that which was already inherent in honour, 
in so far as honour claims recognition“ that it should be received in 
another as the infinite significance of personality. This recognition is only 
true and complete when it is not merely my personality in the abstract, or in 
a concrete and consequently restricted case, is respected by another, but 


when I, in the’ entire significance of my personal resources, with everything 
this either emphasizes or includes, as this particular person in all my past, 
present, and future relations, both penetrate the conscious life of another, 
and, in fact, constitute the object of his real volition and knowledge, his 
effort and his property. In this respect it is this same inward infinitude of the 
individual which makes love of such importance to romantic art, an 
importance which is materially enhanced by the exalted character of the 
wealth which the notion of love itself carries. 

More closely, then, love does not subsist, as may frequently happen in 
the case of honour, upon the subject-matter of the mind and the casuistry of 
reflection, but originates in the emotions, and for the reason that here the 
distinctions of sex play an important part, possesses at the same time for its 
basis natural conditions as already related to spirit life. This basis is, 
however, only present in the sense that the individual comes into relation 
with such conditions by way of his soul-life, that essentially infinite aspect 
of himself. 

This state of a man’s losing his own consciousness in another, this 
appearance of disinterestedness and unselfishness, by virtue of which a man 
first really finds himself and comes to himself — this oblivion of his own, 
so that the lover no longer exists, or is careful for himself, but discovers the 
roots of that life in another, and yet only comes into the full enjoyment of 
himself in that other 1s what gives us the infinite relation of love; and we 
must look for beauty mainly in so far as this feeling does not persist as mere 
impulse and emotion, but through the imagination makes its world conform 
to such a condition, exalts everything which otherwise belongs by virtue of 
its interest, circumstances, and objects to real existence and life, into an 
adornment of this feeling, bears away all else into the charmed circle, and 
only attaches a value to it in this relation. More particularly it is in female 
characters that love appears in most beautiful guise because this sacrifice, 


this surrender, is with them as the culmination of everything else. It is these 
qualities, in fact, which concentrate and extend life in its spiritual breadth 
and reality to the wealth of this emotion, which alone discover within it a 
stay for existence, and if any misfortune sweeps across the path, vanish like 
a light which is extinguished by the first rude breath. In this personal and 
intimate sense of feeling love is not presented in classical art, and only 
appears as a feature of quite secondary importance for the representation, or 
is only conspicuous under its aspect of physical enjoyment. In Homer, 
either we find it is not emphasized at all, or love appears in its most 
respected type as wedded love in the sphere of the domestic state, 
exemplified in the figure of Penelope, or as solicitude of wife and mother, 
exemplified in the case of Andromache, or in other ethical relations of a 
similar character. The tie, on the other hand, which unites Paris to Helen is 
recognized as immoral, and the cause of the horror and fatal course of the 
Trojan war. The love, too, of Achilles for Briseis has little depth of 
sentiment or spiritual flavour, for Briseis is a slave entirely at his 
disposition. In the odes of Sappho it is true that the language of love 
receives the dramatic emphasis of lyrical enthusiasm; yet it is rather the 
insinuating and devouring flame of the blood which is here expressed than 
the profound emotion of the singer’s heart and soul. From another aspect we 
find in the short and charming odes of Anacreon a wider and more jovial 
sense of enjoyment, which sports with delight on the immediate sense of 
enjoyment as over something to be simply accepted as it falls without 
troubling itself with infinite heartaches, without this overmastering of the 
entire life or the pious submission of a burdened, yearning, and yielding 
soul; in this type the point of infinite importance whether it is precisely this 
or that girl which you possess is as absolutely disregarded as the monkish 
notion that you should shun maidenhood altogether. The lofty tragedy of the 


ancients does not recognize the passion of love in its romantic significance. 


Pre-eminently in the case of both Aeschylus and Sophocles we find that it 
makes no pretension to contribute to the main interest of the drama. For 
although Antigone is the accepted lover of Haemon, and Haemon claims 
her before his father, nay, goes to the length of committing suicide because 
he is unable to deliver her, yet it is the external aspects of the case rather 
than the power of his own personal passion, which, we may also note, is not 
that of a modern lover, which he emphasizes before Creon. As a more 
essential type of pathos love is treated by Euripides in the “Phaedra.” But 
here, too, it rather makes itself felt as a criminal aberration of the blood, as a 
passion of the senses, initiated by Aphrodite, who is desirous of slaying 
Hippolytus, because he refuses to sacrifice to her. In the same way we have, 
no doubt, in the Medicean Aphrodite a plastic figure of love, whose 
exquisite pose and lovely elaboration of bodily form is quite consummate; 
but any profound expression of soul-life such as romantic art demands is 
wholly absent. On the other hand, the immortality of Petrarca, although he 
himself treated his sonnets in the light of recreation, and it was rather 
through his Latin poems and other works that he appealed to posterity, is 
due to this very love of the fancy which, under an Italian sky, joined sisterly 
hands with religion in the medium of a somewhat artificial outpouring of 
the heart. Dante’s exaltation, too, originated in his love for Beatrice, which 
was transfigured in his soul to the white fervour of religious ecstasy, while 
the courage and boldness of his genius created energetically a religious 
outlook on the world, in which he dared, an attempt impossible without 
such gifts, to constitute himself the judge of mankind, and to apportion to 
individuals hell, purgatory, or paradise. In contrast to an exaltation of this 
kind love is placed before us by Boccaccio in those romances of his, in 
which he brings before our eyes the morals and life of his country, partly in 
all its impetuosity of passion, partly, too, in the spirit of frivolity without 
any ethical aim whatever. In the songs of the German Minnesingers we find 


a type of love, sensitive, tender, without much generosity of imagination, 
sportive, melancholy, and monotonous. Among the Spaniards it is copious 
in imaginative expression, chivalrous, somewhat casuistical in its discovery 
and defence of rights and duties, so far as they relate to private affairs of 
honour; and in this respect also possesses all the richest splendour of 
enthusiasm. In contrast to this among Frenchmen of more modern times 
love is more an affair of gallantry with a distinct bias toward vanity, an 
artificial state of feeling converted to the uses of poetry with a kind of 
sophistry of the senses often marked with the finest wit, at one time 
expressing a kind of sensuous enjoyment which is devoid of passion, at 
another a passion that brings with it no enjoyment, a sublimated condition 
of feeling and sensibility which feeds upon the maxims of reflection. But I 
must here break off these general indications which our subject does not 
permit me now to carry further. 

(b) More closely looked at the secular interest may be treated under two 
general divisions. We have on the one side secularity as actually organized, 
such as family life, the tie of citizenship and politics, law, justice, morality, 
and the rest; and in opposition to this“ independent and assured existence 
love springs up in noble and impetuous spirits; this world-religion of hearts, 
which at one time we find joining hands with religion in every respect, 
while at another it supersedes it, forgets it, and by constituting itself the 
single essential, or rather the unique and supreme condition of life, is not 
only prepared to renounce all else, and to fly for refuge to a desert with the 
beloved, but proceeds in this extremity of its passion, which we can only 
exclude from the domain of beauty, to sacrifice all the worth of humanity in 
a manner at once servile, degrading, and despicable. An example of this we 
have in “Katchen von Heilbronn.” On account of this cataclysm of life’s 
essential interests the objects of love cannot be realized without collisions 
in the theatre of the world. For despite of love the general conditions of life 


make their demand and assert their claims and the despotism of love’s 
passion is unable to maintain itself against them with impunity. 

(a) The first and most frequently exemplified type of collision we may 
draw attention to is that between honour and love. In other words, honour 
possesses just as love possesses in its own right this infinitude of claim, and 
may accept a content, which may confront love as a positive obstacle in its 
path. The obligations of honour may require the sacrifice of love. From a 
certain point of view it would be, for example, dishonourable for a man of 
high rank to wed one of the lower classes. The distinction between class and 
class is a necessary fact of natural condition as ordinarily presented. And 
so long as our secular life has not been emancipated through the infinite 
notion of true freedom, whatever may be the class or profession from which 
that life in the particular individual and his free choice takes its rise, to that 
extent it will always be Nature, that is, the birth condition, which to a 
greater or less degree will, on the one hand, determine the social position; 
and, on the other, these distinctions of status, as they thus originate, and 
quite independently of general grounds of honour, in so far as social 
position is made an affair of honour, will maintain themselves as of absolute 
and infinite stability. 

(2) Quite apart, however, from questions of honour we must add as a 
further example of collision that the eternal and substantive powers 
themselves, the interests of the State, love of country, family obligations, 
and the rest, come into conflict with love and preclude its realization. 
Particularly in modern representations, in which the objective conditions of 
life have been already elaborated in all their available stringency, this is a 
favourite type of collision. Love is in such cases, as itself an important right 
of the personal soul, either set forth in opposition to other rights and duties, 
or despite of its own recognition of such it enters upon a conflict with them 
reliant upon itself and with the power of its private passion. The “Maid of 


Orleans’! 


kind. 
(y) And in the third case we may find in a general way that external 


is an example of a drama which rests upon a collision of this 


condition and its impediments oppose obstacles in the path of love. Such 
are the ordinary course of events, the prose of ordinary existence, 
misfortunes, passion, prejudice, follies, the selfishness of others, 
occurrences of every conceivable complexity and kind. Much will here 
present itself that is hateful, terrible, and mean, for it is mainly the evil, 
ruthless, and savage aspects of other forms of human passion which work 
contrary to the tender spiritual beauty of love. More particularly in later 
times we frequently come across external collisions of this sort in dramas, 
narratives, and romances, works whose main interest centres in a sympathy 
for the sufferings, expectations, and ruined prospects of unhappy lovers and 
affect or satisfy us by means of their bad or happy endings, or merely 
provide entertainment. This type of conflict, however, on the ground that it 
merely depends upon accidental matters, is a subordinate one. 

(c) No doubt love, from whatever of these points of view you choose to 
regard it, possesses a lofty quality, in so far as it does not merely remain an 
impulse of sex-attraction, but emphasizes the bounty of a really rich, 
beautiful, and noble soul, and is a living, active, courageous, and 
disinterested bond of union between one person and another. But romantic 
love is also not without its /imitation. That which disappears from its 
content is the essentially realized universality.2 It is merely the personal 
feeling of one particular individual, which does not attest itself as fulfilled 
with interest of eternal import and the actual content of organic human life, 
as made up of family, political aims, one’s own country, obligations of 
profession, status, freedom, and religion, but merely with the personal 
consideration which is intent upon receiving again such private feeling as 


reflected back from some one else. Such a content of what is itself still but a 


formal mode of spiritual life does not correspond in full truth to the totality, 


which the essentially complete personality 


ought to be. In the family, 
marriage, duty, and the State the personal feeling simply as such and the 
unity which issues from it with some particular person and no other is not 
the main point of interest. In the love of romance, however, all centres in 
the fact that this man or woman loves that woman or man and no one else. 
Yet it is precisely this fact that it is only this or that person, which is solely 
based upon personal idiosyncracy, in other words, the contingency of 
caprice. There is no lover who does not think his beloved, no maiden who 
does not fancy her lover, as the fairest and most supreme, to the exclusion 
of all others, although they may appear very ordinary mortals in the eyes of 
other folk. But in just this fact that all the world or, let us say, a large 
number, act thus exclusively, and will not make an exception in favour of 
the unique Aphrodite herself, but rather possess an Aphrodite of their own, 
and very easily somewhat more than Aphrodite, we can only very obviously 
conclude that there are many who pass for the same fairy Princess, as no 
doubt every one knows well enough, that there are a whole bevy of pretty or 
good and excellent girls in the world, all of whom, or let us hope the 
majority, will secure their own lovers, adorers, and husbands, to whom they 
doubtless appear as gifted in like manner with all the beauty and virtue of 
Christendom. To bestow in every case our preference on one, and only one, 
is obviously a wholly private affair of the heart and of the separate 
individuality of each person, and the incommensurable obstinacy in 
discovering as though by a law of necessity one’s life and supremest sense 
of such in just that one individual is proof that it is a caprice no less infinite 
in its significance than it is inevitable. We have without question in this 
attitude the loftier freedom of the personal life and its absolute power of 
choice recognized, the power to be, not merely as we find in the “Phaedra” 
of Euripides, under the constraint of a pathos, a divinity; but in regard to the 


absolutely individual volition, from which such a liberty proceeds, such a 
choice appears at the same time to be a mere idiosyncrasy, an inflexibility 
of that which is wholly self-exclusive. 

For this reason the collisions of love, more particularly when it is set in 
hostile opposition to substantive interests, retain an aspect of contingency 
and lack of authorization, because it is the personal life as such which 
confronts in opposition with a demand not independently justifiable that 
which for its own essential sake has a claim to recognition. The 
personalities in the lofty tragedy of the ancients such as Agamemnon, 
Clytemnestra, Orestes, Oedipus, Antigone, and Creon have, it is true, 
among other things a personal object; but the substantive thing, the pathos, 
which as the content of their action is the compelling force behind them, is 
of absolute authority, and for this very reason, is also itself essentially of 
universal interest. The destiny which affects them on account of their action 
does not therefore move us on the ground that it is a fate of misfortune, but 
because it is a misfortune which affects or redounds to their honour. In other 
words the pathos, which will not rest until it is satisfied, possesses an 
essentially necessary content. When the guilt of Clytemnestra, in this 
concrete case of it, receives no punishment, when the insult which Antigone 
receives as sister is not removed, in both cases we have a substantial 
wrong. These sufferings of love, however, these shattered hopes, this being 
in love generally, these infinite pains experienced by lovers, this 
measureless happiness and bliss which such imagine, are no such essential 
interest but rather something that merely affects themselves. All men, it is 
true, should be sensitive to love and may claim satisfaction in this respect. 
But when a man fails to secure that object in some particular place, in 
precisely this or that association, under just these circumstances and in 
respect to one unique maiden we can admit no absolute wrong. There is 


nothing essentially inevitable in the fact that a man should capriciously 


select any particular young woman, and that we should interest ourselves 
consequently for that which is in the highest degree accidental, a caprice of 
his own conscious life, which carries with it no impersonal expansion or 
universal significance. We have here the source of that tendency to cool 
which we cannot help feeling in the representation of the passion of 
romantic love however that passion may be emphasized. 


3. FIDELITY 


The third type of soul-life which is of importance to the romantic 
consciousness on the field of its activity in the world is fidelity. By fidelity 
in the sense we are now using it we do not mean either the permanent 
adherence to the avowal of love once given, nor yet the stability of 
friendship in the beautiful image of the same such as we have left us by the 
ancients in that of Achilles and Patroclus, or with yet more intimacy, that of 
Orestes and Pylades. Youth is pre-eminently both the soil and the occasion 
from which friendship of this latter type originates. Every man has to 
construct his path of life independently, to work out and sustain a given 
mode of realization. The time of youth, when individuals still live in an 
undefined atmosphere of external relations which they share, is the one in 
which they associate closely, and are bound together so nearly in one mode 
of thought, volition, and activity, that everything that any one of them 
undertakes becomes at the same time the undertaking of another. When men 
attain maturity this is no longer the case. The circumstantial life of the 
grown man pursues its independent course and will not admit of so close an 
affiliation with that of another that we can affirm of it that one cannot 
accomplish it without the other. Men make acquaintances and then separate; 
their interests and business are at one time disjoined, at another they 
coalesce; friendship, intimacy of mutual opinions, of principles, and the 
general trend of their life may remain; but this is not the friendship of 


youth, in which no individual unit either makes a decision or carries it into 
effect without inevitably making it a matter in which another is concerned. 
It is an essential principle at the very root of our life that in general every 
man must look after himself, must, in other words, prove by himself his 
capacity to confront the reality which affects him. 

(a) Fidelity in friendship and love, then, subsists solely between equals. 
The fidelity which we have now to consider is relative to a superior, one 
more highly placed, a master. A fidelity of this type is to be found even 
among the ancients in that of servants to the family, the house of their lord. 
The most beautiful example of such a relation is supplied us by the swine- 
herd of Odysseus, who sweats by night and through tempest in order that he 
may look after his swine; who is full of anxiety on his master’s account, to 
whom he finally gives loyal assistance against the suitors. Shakespeare 
offers us a picture of fidelity no less moving, though it is here shown 
entirely on the side of the feelings, in his “King Lear.”** Lear asks Kent, 
“Dost thou know me, fellow?” And Kent replies: “No, sir; but you have that 
in your countenance which I would fain call master.” This borders as close 
as possible on that which we would make clear as romantic fidelity. Fidelity 
at this stage is not the loyalty of slaves and churls, however true and 
pathetic such unquestionably may be, which is none the less devoid of the 
free independence of individuality and its unrestricted aims and actions, and 
is consequently of subordinate rank. What we, in short, have before us is the 
liege-service of chivalry, in which each vassal preserves intact his own free 
self-dependence as an essential element in the attitude of subordination to 
one of higher rank, whether lord, king, or emperor. This type of fidelity, 
however, is a principle of supreme importance in chivalry for the reason 
that it forms the fundamental bond of union in a common society and its 


social co-ordination at least in the original form of its appearance. 


(6) The object which thus receives a fuller content and is made apparent 
in this new type of association between individuals is not, however, by any 
means patriotism regarding that as an objective and universal interest, but a 
bond merely with one person, the lord, and for this reason conditioned by 
private honour, personal advantage and opinion. In its fullest brilliancy we 
find fidelity of this kind in a surrounding world that is unregulated and 
uncouth, beyond the control of right and law. Within a lawless reality of this 
kind the most powerful and commanding spirits stand out as fixed points of 
attraction, as leaders and nobles, and the rest rally round them of their own 
free will. Such a condition is later on elaborated into a legalized co- 
ordination of fealty, in which every vassal has his own claim to rights and 
privilege. The fundamental principle, however, upon which the entire 
system reposes is in its primary origins free choice, no less in relation to the 
dependent vassal than to the conditions under which he remains faithful to 
his vassalage. For this reason the fidelity of chivalry is quite prepared to 
maintain property, right, and personal independence and honour, and is on 
this account not simply recognized as an obligation which may be enforced 
to the entire disregard of the private inclinations of the vassal however they 
may arise. Quite the contrary. Every subordinate unit only continues there 
and helps to establish the general social order so long as the same falls in 


with his own wishes, inclinations, and opinions. 


(c) On this account fidelity and obedience to the feudal lord can very 
readily clash with private feelings, an exasperated sense of honour, 
sensitiveness to insult, love, and many other chance incidents of the 
personal or external life. It is consequently of a highly precarious character. 
A knight, for example, is loyal to his lord, but a friend of his happens to 
quarrel with him. He has now to choose between the two objects of his 
fidelity, and, chief of all, he has to consider himself, the claims of his 


personal honour and advantage. The most beautiful example of such a 
conflict we have in the “Cid.” He remains as true to himself as he is to his 
king. If the king acts wisely he assists him with his arm’s strength; if his 
feudal lord acts wrongly or the Cid feels touched on the point of honour this 
powerful support is withdrawn. The paladins of Charles the Great exhibit 
much the same attitude. It is a tie of chieftatnship and obedience not unlike 
that which we have already observed between Zeus and the other gods. The 
superior lord commands, blusters, and scolds, but the independent and 
powerful individualities resist him precisely when and as they please. We 
find the most consistent and charming picture of the conditional and easy 
terms under which this bond is maintained in the “Reinecke Fuchs.” Just as 
the magnates in this kingdom are most really true to their own aims and 
independence, we find that the German barons and knights in the Middle 
Ages were not at home when called upon to act for the sake of the general 
weal and their emperor; and it really looks as though our chief praise of the 
Middle Ages must consist in this that no man is in such a period justified in 
his own eyes or a man of honour, except in so far as he runs after his own 
inclinations, in other words, does precisely that which he is not suffered to 
do in a State which is organized on a rational basis. 

In all these three stages of honour, love, and fidelity, we shall find the 
soil on which the self-subsistency of personality, the soul, is supported, an 
independence which, however, constantly unfolds in a wider and more 
affluent content, remaining in the same self-reconciled. Here stretches 
before us in romantic art the fairest strip of country which we can find 
anywhere outside the enclosure of religion in its strict sense, Its objects are 
concerned with that which is simply human, a relation with which we can at 
least from one aspect of it, namely, that of personal freedom, absolutely 
sympathize, and we do not find here, as we do now and again in the 
religious field, both a material and modes of representation which clash 


with our modern notions. But at the same time we must add that our present 
subject matter may very frequently be brought into direct relation to 
religion so that religious interests are interwoven with those of the world of 
chivalry; as, for example, was the case in the adventures of the knights of 
the round table in their quest of the Holy Grail. In this interfusion we find 
not only much that is mystical and fantastical, but also much that is 
allegorical added to the poetry of chivalry. And conversely this secular 
sphere of the interests of love, honour, and fidelity may also be totally 
unconnected with the deepening of their content with religious aims and 
opinions, and only bring to view the earliest movement of soul-life in the 
secular aspect of its spiritual intensity. That which, however, drops away 
from the present levels is the repletion of this inner life with the concrete 
content of human conditions, characters, passions, and realized existence 
generally. In contrast to this variety the essentially infinite soul still remains 
abstract and formal, and has therefore in front of it the task, to accept as part 
of its own this further material with what it held before, and to exhibit the 


same in the forms congenial to artistic composition. 


*' He has not in this exclusive sense of religiosity identified himself with 
the spirit of the Christian community. Der Anderen refers to Gemeinschaft. 
Such appears to me the sense. 

2 Zur Wirklichkeit entfaltetes Leben. 

3 Put more simply we may say in popular terminology that it is filled up 
or amplified by virtue of the sense of individual personality. This Hegel 
himself further elucidates below. Falstaff undoubtedly possessed a strong 
personality, but in his famous soliloquy on honour he deliberately emptied 
himself of any sense of it by refusing to view himself under the self- 
relation, that is self-respect. 

441 fail to appreciate this distinction, except in a very qualified form. 
Even in the Middle Ages when the feudal relation was in full force, the 


relation between the master and the servant was surely one of the 
institutions of the State, though no doubt the rights of the dependent were 
not always very readily enforced. Even in the case of slavery in the 
Southern States of America the relation between master and slave carried 
with it quite definite ethical obligations — there was in general at least 
quite a distinct social if not actually political status. 

> T suppose Hegel means by ein Punkt a centre or point of life. The 
expression is rather unusual. 

#6 Absoluten Geltung, that is its absolute validity in its ideal character. 

+7 The punctuation in text is defective. 

#88 So runs the text. It comes from such a writer with a shock. Why such 
qualities should vanish (schwinden) in the presence of unhappiness it is not 
easy to see. It would rather appear that such was the condition to evoke 
them. What is meant is, I suppose, that the failure of reciprocity, especially 
in the love of women, often brings complete collapse. We may illustrate it 
in several of Meredith’s novels such as “Diana” and “Sandra Belloni.” 

*° The two sides would appear to be the secularity of the social organism 
and “free” love. 

2° This I think is the meaning. Until the full notion of liberty is 
apprehended the divisions of class will have the appearance of natural 
necessity. 

2! Schiller’s drama of that name. 

22 Die an und fiir sich seyende Allgemeinheit. The universal notion as 
explicitly made actual in life. 

23 Fin in sich konkretes Individuum. The whole of this analysis appears 
to me a rather abstract and professorial consideration of romantic 
attachment, separating love from its reality of association and relation in 
actual life. In so far as it is true it is purely abstract truth, and must be 
regarded as such. In actual life it is no more true that even in the average 


case misfortune blights the blossom than it is true that the love of the 
individual concentrates itself solely on the mere attachment between two 
persons. It is bound up with the idea of family and continuation of the race, 
and so indirectly with the State. 

24 As sister of her violated brother Polyneices. 

253 Act I, sc. 4. 


CHAPTER IIl 


THE FORMAL SELF-SUBSISTENCY OF INDIVIDUAL 
PARTICULARITIES 


“’QG)- 


IF WE TAKE a glance back on the territory we have passed through, we see 
in the first instance that the object of our investigation was the life of the 
soul#** in its most absolute capacity, in other words, consciousness in its 
mediation with God, the universal process of the self-reconciling spirit. The 
abstraction of this point of view consisted in this that the soul by an effort of 
abnegation withdrew itself from all that was secular, purely natural and 
human — even when the same had ethical features, and for this reason 
possessed a claim upon us — into its own distinctive domain in order to 
satisfy its yearning for the pure heaven of spirit. Secondly, we found 
ourselves able, it is true, to bring into view the human consciousness 
without this factor of abstract negation which was included in that 
mediation, in other words, positively in its independence and as related to 
others**“, but the content of this secular infinitude as such was none the less 
only the personal self-subsistency of honour, the intensiveness*®= of love 
and the vassalage of fidelity, a content which, no doubt, may appear before 
us in many relations, in a many-folded variety and many gradations of 
feeling and passion, subject to the most extensive changes of external 
condition, yet for all that only propounds just this personal independence 
and inwardness within such examples. The third aspect, then, which we 
have now left us to examine is the mode and manner in which that further 
material of human existence, both on the side of its inward and its external 
life, that is to say, Nature and its apprehension and significance for soul-life, 


is able to enter into the romantic type of art. We have here to deal with the 
world of particular objects, determinate existence generally, regarded in its 
unfettered independence, and which, in so far as it does not appear 
transparent to religion and spiritual synthesis, bringing it into unity with the 
Absolute, asserts itself on its own foothold and declares its self-subsistence 
in its own kingdom. 

In this third province of the romantic type of art consequently the purely 
religious material and chivalry with those lofty views and aims that we 
found it brings to birth from its spiritual womb*2, but which were not 
directly concordant with anything visible in the reality of the existing world, 
have vanished. The new object of satisfaction is a thirst for this actual 
presence itself, a delight in the facts of existence, a contentment of the soul 
with the dwelling that confronts it, with the finitude of our humanity, and 
what is finite, particular, and the true counterfeit of such generally. Man is 
intent to recreate for his own world the world as he actually finds it, 
although such may imply a sacrifice of the Beauty and ideality of the 
content and manifestation will reflect it as it stands before him endowed 
with life in his art, will have that present life before his eyes as the work of 
his own mind. The religion of Christianity as we have already seen has not 
sprung up from the soil of the imagination as was the case with the 
divinities of the East and Greece, whether we consider them relatively to 
form or content. It is the imagination which fashions the vital significance 
out of its own resources in order to promote the unity between the reality of 
soul life with the perfected embodiment of the same. In classical art this 
complete coalescence is actually attained. In the Christian religion, on the 
other hand, the secular aspect in its exclusive character is from the first 
accepted for just that which it really is as an essential factor of the Ideal; 
and the soul of man finds satisfaction in the ordinary and contingent 
presence of the external world without the necessary interposition of beauty. 


But man is nevertheless in the first instance reconciled to God only by 
implication, and as a possible result. All men are called to the blessed 
condition, but few are chosen; and the soul for which both the kingdom of 
heaven and that of this world still remain as a “beyond” is constrained to 
renounce both that which is spiritual in the external world and its own 
presence therein. The point of departure 1s from a distance infinitely remote 
from that world; and to make this reality, which in the first instance is 
simply surrendered, a positive constituent of that which is man’s own, in 
other words to bring about this rediscovery of himself and his volition in his 
own present life, from which all takes its rise, this it is which supplies us 
first with a terminating point in the elaboration of romantic art, and is the 
final outlook to which the spiritual penetration of man is carried and on 
which it is concentrated. 

In so far as the form of this new content is concerned we have already 
observed that romantic art from its first initiation was infected with the 
contradiction that the essentially infinite mode of the self-conscious life is, 
in its independence, incapable of being united with the external material, 
and is bound to remain in such separation. This independent opposition of 
both aspects and the withdrawal of the inwardness of spirit into its own 
domain is that which constitutes the content of romance. These two aspects 
are continually separated anew by self-rehabilitation?, until at length they 
fall entirely apart, and thereby demonstrate that we must search for some 
other field than Art to secure their absolute union. And by this falling apart 
we find that these aspects in their relation to art are formal; in other words 
they fail to appear as a totality in that complete type of unity which was 
secured to them by the Classic Ideal. Classical art is placed in a region of 
stable figures, that is in the midst of a mythology and its irresoluble types 
perfected by art. The resolution of the classical form is consequently 


brought about — as we found in discussing its transition to the romantic 


form — leaving out of our present consideration the generally more 
restricted territory of the comic and satyric modes — by an over-elaboration 
in the direction of all that pleases the senses or an imitation which loses 
itself in the deadly frost of a pedantic learning, till it at length entirely 
degenerates into a negligent and inferior technique. The objects of art 
remain, however, the same throughout the process, and merely play truant 
to the earlier intelligent mode of production with a presentation that is 
increasingly more spiritless and a purely traditional and mechanical 
technique. The progress and conclusion of romantic art on the contrary is 
the resolution of the material of art within its own boundaries altogether, 
a material which falls apart into its elements, an increase of freedom in the 
several parts, along with which process and in contrast to the previous case, 
the individual craftsmanship and artistic mode of presentment is enhanced; 
and in proportion as the substantive content tends to break up to that extent 
attains a fuller perfection. 

We may now attempt a more specific subdivision of this the final chapter 
of this part of our subject in the following terms. 

In the first place we have before us the self-subsistency of character, 
which is, however, a particular one, that is, a definite individual self- 
absorbed in its world, its specific qualities and aims. 

In opposition to this formal particularity of character we have the 
external conformation of situations, events, and actions. For the reason, 
moreover, that the inward spirituality of romance stands generally in an 
indifferent relation to that which is external the actual phenomenon?™ 
appears in the present case independently free, that 1s as neither permeated 
by the spiritual content of human aims and actions nor clothed in modes 
adequate to retain them. By reason of its unrelated and loose mode of 


manifestation it therefore enforces the contingency of natural processes*%, 


circumstances, the sequence of events, and manner of its realization as the 
unexpected.* 

In the third place, and finally, the severation of the two factors asserts 
itself, the complete identity of which supplies us with the real notion of art. 
This is consequently the dismemberment and dissolution of art itself. On the 
one hand we find that art passes to a representation of wholly commonplace 
reality, to the reflection of objects precisely as they appear in their 
contingent isolation and its equally singular characteristics. Its interest is 
now wholly absorbed in reproducing this objective existence by means of 
the technical ability of the artist. On the other hand we have, in what is a 
mode of conception and representation entirely dependent on the accidental 
idiosyncracy of the artist himself, that is in humour, a complete reversal of 
the pictorial style above mentioned. For in humour we meet with the 
perversion and overthrow of all that 1s objectively solid in reality; 1t works 
through the wit and play of wholly personal points of view, and if carried to 
an extreme amounts to the triumph of the creative power of the artist’s soul 


over every content and every form. 


1. THE SELF-SUBSISTENCY OR INDEPENDENCE OF INDIVIDUAL 
CHARACTER 


The fundamental determinant of our present subject-matter is once again 
that infinitude implied in the very nature of the human consciousness which 
was our point of departure in the romantic type of art. The new accretions 
we have now, however, to add to our conception of this mode of self- 
subsistent infinity consist partly in the particularity of content, which 
constitutes the world of the individual mind, as to a further aspect of it in 
the immediate coalescence of the ego with this its particularity, its wishes 
and objects, and thirdly, in the living individuality, in which the substantive 
character is self-determined. We are not, therefore, entitled to understand 


under the expression “character” as now employed that which the Italians 
represented in their masks. The Italian masks are also no doubt definite 
characters, but this definition is only presented by them in its abstraction 
and generality, without a personal individuality. The characters, on the other 
hand, of the type under discussion are each of them a character unique in 
itself, an independent whole, an individual person2®. If we have, therefore, 
occasion here to refer to the formalism and abstraction of character, such an 
expression is entirely relative to the fact that the fundamental content, the 
world of such a character appears, on the one hand, as restricted and to that 
extent abstract, and, on the other, as qualified by accidental causes. What 
the individual is is not carried or sustained by virtue of what is substantive 


or essentially self-accredited*~ 


in its content, but through the naked 
personality asserted by the character, which consequently reposes formally 
on its own individual self-subsistency rather than on its content and its 
independently secured pathos. 

Within the limits of this formalism we may now observe two main lines 
of distinction. 

On the one hand we have the stability of character in the energy of its 
executive power, which restricts its line of action to specific aims, and 
entrusts the concentrated force of individuality thus restricted to the 
realization of such objects. On the other hand we have character under the 
aspect of a totality that is personal, which, however, persists not wholly 
articulated throughout the content of that inward life and in the 
unsounded? depths of the soul, and is unable to unravel itself wholly, or 
express itself with absolute clarity. 

(a) What we have therefore before us, in the first instance, is the 
particular character which wills to be that its immediate presence proposes, 
Just as animals differ from each other and discover themselves as 
independent creatures in this difference, so, too, here we have different 


characters whose range and idiosyncracy remains subject to the element of 
contingency2®, and is not to be accurately determined by the mere notion. 
(a) An individuality of this kind built up entirely on itself consequently 
has no ready thought-out opinions and objects, which it has associated with 
any universal principle of pathos: all that it-possesses, does, and 
accomplishes it creates right away with no further reflection out of its own 
specific nature; which is just what it happens to be, and has no wish to be 
rooted in anything more exalted, to be resolved in that and to find its 
justification in something substantive. Rather it reposes unyielding and 
unmalleable on itself, and in this stability either goes on its way or goes to 
ground. A self-subsistency of character of this kind is only able to appear, 
where the secular or natural man?@, in other words, humanity in its 
particularity has secured its fullest claim. Pre-eminently the characters of 
Shakespeare are of this type. It is just this iron?” steadfastness and 
exclusiveness which constitutes the aspect of them which most excites our 
wonder. We have no word here of religion for religion’s sake, or action as 
the embodiment of human reconciliation, in the unqualified religious sense, 
or of morality pure and simple. On the contrary we are presented with 
individuals, conceived as dependent solely on themselves, possessed with 
aims that are their own exclusively, exclusively deducible from their 
individuality, and which they carry through as best satisfies them with the 
unmitigated consequences of passion, and with no incidental reflection on 
the principles involved. In particular the tragedies, such as “Macbeth,” 
“Othello,” “Richard III’ and others contain one character of this type for 
their main interest surrounded by others less pre-eminent for such elemental 
energy. Macbeth is forced by his character, for example, into the fetters of 
his ambitious passion. At first he hesitates, then he stretches his hand to 
seize the crown; he commits a murder in order to secure it, and in order to 


maintain it storms on through the tale of horror. This regardless tenacity, 


this identity of the man with himself, and the object which his own 
personality brings to birth is the source to him of an abiding interest. 
Nothing makes him budge, neither the respect for the sacredness of 
kingship, nor the madness of his wife, nor the rout of his vassals, nor 
destruction as it rushes upon him, neither divine nor human claims — he 
withdraws from them all into himself and persists. Lady Macbeth is a 
character of the same mould, and it is merely the chatter of our latter-day 
tasteless criticism which can find in her the least flavour of affection. At her 
very first entrance, on reading Macbeth’s letter reporting his meeting with 
the witches and their prophecy in the words“: “Hail to thee, thane of 
Cawdor! Hail to thee king that shall be!”’ she exclaims, “Glamis thou art and 
Cawdor; and shall be what thou art promised. Yet do I fear thy nature; it is 
too full o’ the milk of human kindness, to catch the nearest way.” She 
shows no affectionate trait, no joy over the happiness of her husband, no 
moral emotion, no sympathy, no pity of a noble soul; she simply fears lest 
the character of her husband will stand in the path of his ambition. She 
regards him simply as a means. With her there is no recoil, no uncertainty, 
no consideration, no retreating, as we find is at first the case with Macbeth, 
no repentance, but the pure abstraction and rigour of character, which 
perpetrates that which falls in with it, until it finally breaks. This collapse 
which comes in a tempest on Macbeth from the outside as he executes his 
object, becomes madness of the mind in Lady Macbeth. Of the same type is 
Richard III, Othello, the old Margaret and many another also. We have its 
opposite in the wretched coherence“ of modern characters, such as those of 
Kotzebue, which are outwardly noble in the highest degree, great and 
excellent, yet in their soul-force are all rags and tatters. Later writers have 
done no better in other relations, despite their supreme contempt for 
Kotzebue. Heinrich von Kleish is an example with his Katchen and Prince 


von Homburg”, characters in which, in contrast to the alert condition of 


real causal effect, magnetism, somnambulism, and sleep-walking are 
depicted as that which is of highest and most effective moment. This Prince 
von Homburg is a most pitiable exhibition of a general; he is distracted 
when he makes his military dispositions, writes out his orders in a way none 
can decipher them, is engaged in the night previous to the battle with 
morbid forebodings, and acts on the day of battle like a fool. And despite 
such duality, raggedness, and lack of harmony in their characters these 
writers imagine that they tread in the footsteps of Shakespeare. Wide indeed 
is the distance which separates them, for the characters of Shakespeare are 
essentially consequent in what they do; they remain staunch to their master 
passion; in what they are and in what confronts them, nothing makes them 
veer round but what is in strict accord with their rigidly determinate 
character. 

(2) The more particular, then, the character is, which relies purely on 
itself, and consequently readily approaches evil, to that extent it is forced in 
the concrete world of reality to maintain itself, not merely against the 
obstacles which lie in its path and prevent the realization of life’s aims, but 
so much more by this very realization such is driven headlong to its 
downfall. In other words, on account of the fact that it achieves its object, 
the fate that has its origin in the specific nature of its character itself, deals it 
a blow in a mode of destruction it has itself prepared. The development of 
this fatality is, however, not merely a development from the action of the 
particular personality, but quite as much a growth of the soul*4, a 
development of the character itself in its headlong movement, its running 
wild, its shattering in pieces or exhaustion. Among the Greeks, for whom 
pathos, the substantive content of action, rather than the personal character, 
is the important feature, a destiny affects the character that is thus sharply 
defined to a less degree for this reason, that it is not further evolved within 
the sphere of its activities, but remains at their conclusion what it was at the 


start. In the compass of our present subject-matter, however, by the carrying 
through of the action itself, the inner life of the personality is evolved quite 
as much as the progress of the action; the advance is not simply on the 
outside. The action of Macbeth appears at the same time a descent of the 
soul into savagery, accompanied by a result which, when all irresolution is 
thrown to the winds, and the dice is cast, leaves nothing further able to 
restrain it. His wife is from the very first decided: development is shown 
here merely as the anxiety of the soul, which is carried to the point of 
physical and spiritual ruin, the madness, in short, which strikes her down. 
And this is the kind of process which we can follow in the majority of 
Shakespeare’s characters, whether important or unimportant. The characters 
of ancient drama assert themselves, no doubt, also on fixed lines, and we 
find them even face to face with opposed forces, relief from which is no 
longer possible except through the advent of a deus ex machina. Yet this 
stability, as in the case of Philoctetes, is united to a content, and, on the 
whole, penetrated with a pathos which may be vindicated on ethical 
grounds. 

(y) In the sphere of presentation we are now considering, owing to the 
contingent nature of all that the characters which belong to it seize upon as 
their aim and the independence of their individuality, no objective 
reconciliation is possible. The environment of all that they are, and what 
opposes their progress, is in part without defined lines, but also in part we 
see that there is neither a “Whence” nor a “Whither” unriddled for 
themselves. Here we have once more presented to us that Fate which is the 
most abstract form of Necessity. The only reconciliation of the individual 
issues from the infinite mode of his soul-life, his own steadfastness, in 
which he stands supreme over his passion and his destiny. “Thus it came to 
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pass, whatever falls in his way, whether it be due to a controlling 


destiny, necessity or accident, there is his “Wherefore”; he accepts it at once 


without further reflection. It is fact, and man adjusts himself thereto, and 
tries to make himself as stone toward its authority. 

(5) In absolute contrast to the above, however, there is a further or 
second mode in which the formal aspect of character may find its seat 
within the innermost of soul-life, and in which the individual may remain 
fixed without being able to extend its range or execute its effects. 

(a) Such are those spiritual natures of intrinsic substance, who, while 
self-absorbed in a complex whole, are only able in the simplicity of their 
compactness“ to perfect that profound activity within the shrine of the soul 
without further development or explication in the world around them. The 
formalism which we have hitherto been examining was relative to the 
defined character of the content, the entire self-concentration of the 
individual upon one object, which it makes to appear in all its unrelieved 
severity, a concentration which expressed itself, was carried out, and in 
which, just as circumstances fell out, either collapsed or held on to the end. 
This further mode of formalism is emphasized in a converse way by its 
undisclosed and formless character, and by its defect of expression and 
expository power. A soul of this type is like some precious jewel, which is 
only visible at certain points, a manifestation which is that of a lightning 
flash. 

(6) And the reason that such state of self-seclusion should still be of 
worth and interest to us is due to the fact that 1t presupposes a secret wealth 
of the soul, which, however, only permits its infinite depth and fulness, and 
precisely, by means of this silence, to show itself in a few and so to speak 
half-muted ways of expression. Such simple natures, unconscious of what 
they possess, and without speech, may exercise an_ extraordinary 
fascination. But that this may be so their silence must be like the unruffled 
stillness of the sea upon its surface, over its unsounded depths, not the 
silence of all that is shallow, hollow, and stupid. It is quite possible 


sometimes for the dullest fellow to succeed by means of an external 
demeanour that manages very little to expose itself, and merely presents 
now and again something that is but half intelligible, to awake in others the 
opinion that it is the veil of a profound wisdom and spiritual depth, so that 
people wonder what in the world lies hidden in such a heart and soul, where 
we find in the end there is just nothing. The infinite content and profundity 
of silent souls of the genuine type is made clear to us — and to declare it 
makes the greatest demand on the intuitive powers and executive ability of 
the artist — by means of isolated, unrelated, naive, and involuntary 
expressions of soul-life, which quite unintentionally make it plain to all who 
can grasp their significance that such a soul has seized upon the substantial 
import of all that confronts it with the richest quality of spiritual insight, 
that its reflective capacity, however, is not carried further by positive 
expansion into the general environment of particular interests, motives, and 
finite aims, but rather preserves its original purity that the fact it refuses to 
have its powers dissipated by the commonplace excitements of the heart 
and the serious quests and modes of sympathy which are thus inevitable, 
may remain unknown to the world. 

(y) A time must, however, arrive for a soul of this type in which it 
becomes uniquely affected at one definite point of attachment in that inward 
worlds it concentrates the whole of its undivided powers in one supreme 
form of emotion that dominates its life-current; it adheres to this with a 
force that refuses to be diverted, and secures happiness therein, or goes to 
ground from lack of support. To retain a hold on life a man requires a 
constantly expanding breadth of ethical sustenance, which alone supplies an 
objective stability. To this type of character belong some of the most 
fascinating figures in romantic art, whose full perfection of beauty we shall 
find among the creations of Shakespeare. As an illustration we may take the 
Juliet in his “Romeo and Juliet.” It is possible at this moment to see a 


reproduction of this play in this city*® 


. It is well worth going to. The picture 
we have given us there of this character is a moving, lifelike, passionate, 
talented, highly finished and noble one. But for all that it is possible to 
entertain a somewhat different conception of the part. In other words, we 
may figure for ourselves a maiden in the first instance simple as a child, of 
only fourteen or fifteen years of age, who, it is quite clear, has as yet no 
self-knowledge or world wisdom, no emotional activity, no strong 
inclination or wishes of the heart, but has rather glanced into the motley 
show of the world as into some /aterna magica without learning anything 
from it, or reflecting upon what is seen there. All in a twinkling we behold 
the development of the entire strength of this soul, of its artfulness*2, its 
circumspection, its force; it is prepared to sacrifice everything and to submit 
itself to the severest ordeals, so that in its entirety it now suddenly appears 
to be the first breaking forth of the full rose in all its petals and folds, an 
infinite outburst of the innermost purity which gushes from the spring 
source of the soul, in which it had held itself back previously as yet 
undiscerned, unmoulded and undeveloped; which moreover, as the now 
existing creation of one awakened interest, betrays itself unpremeditated in 
the fulness and strength of its beauty from the previous seclusion of spirit. It 
is a brand which one spark has kindled, a bud which at the first bare touch 
of love breaks unawares before us in full bloom. And yet the faster it 
unfolds the more rapidly it also sinks, and its petals fall from it. An 
impetuous progress is still more conspicuous in the case of Miranda. 
Brought up in seclusion we have her portrayed for us by Shakespeare at the 
critical moment when she first makes the acquaintance of manhood*™. He 
depicts her in a few scenes, but in those we get a picture that is complete 
and unforgettable. We may also include Schiller’s Thecla under the same 
type, despite the fact that it is rather the creation of a reflective kind of 
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poetry. Though placed in the midst of a life of such amplitude and 


richness she remains unaffected by it; she remains within it without vanity, 
without reflection, purely absorbed by the one interest which alone 
dominates her soul. And as a general rule it is chiefly the beautiful and 
noble natures of women, in which the world and their own heart-life 
blossoms for the first time in love, so that it is as though their spiritual birth 
here takes its rise. 

Under the same type of spiritual intensity, which is unable fully to unfold 
itself, we may for the most part classify those folksongs, more particularly 
our German ones, which, in the copious compactness of the soul-life therein 
reflected, and however much such 1s displayed to us as carried away by any 
one absorbing interest, are yet unable to express the same except in broken 
flashes, and thereby fully reveal just this very depth. It is a mode of artistic 
presentment, which in its reserve is apt to fall back on the effects of 
symbolism. What it offers us is not so much the open, transparent display of 
the entire inward life as it is purely a sign and indication of that life. But we 
do not get, however, from it a symbol, the significance of which, as was the 
case previously, remains a general abstraction, but an expression the inward 
content of which is nothing more nor less than this personal, living, and 
actual soul. In times like our own, dominated by a critical reflectiveness, 
which lies so far removed from a self-absorbed naiveté of this kind, such 
presentations are of the greatest difficulty, and if successful, are a sure proof 
of an original creative genius. We have already seen that Goethe, more 
particularly in his lyrics, has shown himself a master in this respect, namely, 
that he can depict and unfold to us in a symbolical way, in other words with 
a few simple, apparently external and insignificant traits, the entire truth 
and infinite wealth of a soul. His poem, “The King of Thule,” one of his 
most lovely bits of poetical work, is of this class. The king here makes us 
aware of his love by just one thing only, namely, the drinking cup which the 
old man preserved as a gift of his beloved. The old carouser stands up there 


on the point of death in his lofty palace hall; his knights, his kingdom, his 
possessions are around him; and he bequeaths them all to his heir, but the 
goblet he flings into the waves; no one shall have that. 


Er sah ihn stiirzen, trinken, 
Und sinken tief in’s Meer, 
Die Augen thaten ihm sinken, 
Trank nie ein Tropfen mehr. 

A soul, however profound and still of this kind, which retains its energy 
of spirit pent up like the spark in the flint, unopened to form, which does 
not elaborate its existence and reflection beyond its own boundaries, has 
also failed to free itself by such expansion. It remains exposed to the 
remorseless contradiction that, if the false note of unhappiness ring through 
its life, it possesses no remedial aptitude, no bridge as a way of passage 
between the heart and reality; it is equally unable to ward off external 
conditions from itself, and by so doing to preserve an independent ground 
of vantage in its own self-reliance. When the collision comes therefore it is 
helpless; it acts hastily and without circumspection, or bows passively to the 
movement of events. So, for example, we have in Hamlet a beautiful and 
noble soul; one not so much spiritually weak, but one that wanders astray 
without a strong grasp of life’s realities, moving in an atmosphere of 
dejection, a sombre and half articulate melancholy. Gifted with a finely 
intuitive sense he feels that all is not well with him, that things are not as 
they should be though he has no external sign, no single ground for 
suspicion; nevertheless he surmises the atrocious deed that has been 
perpetrated. The ghost of his father gives yet closer embodiment to his 
feelings. He is at once ready in spirit to revenge, his sense of duty is always 
before him reflecting the innermost craving of his heart, but he is not 
carried away with the flood, as Macbeth; he cannot either kill, rage, or 


strike with the directness of a Laertes; he persists in the inactivity of a 
beautiful, introspective soul, which can neither realize its aims nor make 
itself at home in the conditions of actual life. He dallies, seeks for more 
positive certainty buoyed up by the fair integrity of his soul; he can, 
however, come to no firm decision, much as he has sought it, and permits 
himself to follow the course of external events. In this atmosphere of 
unreality he goes yet further astray in matters that lie directly in his path; he 
kills the old Polonius instead of the king; he acts in a hurry where he should 
have been more circumspect, yet persists in his self absorption, where 
decided action is essential; until at length, without any action on his part, 
the fated dénouement of the entire drama, including that of his own 
persistently self-retiring personality, has unravelled itself on the broad 
highway of Life’s external incidents and accidents. 

We are particularly presented with this attitude in modern times among 
men of the lower levels of life, who are without an education which extends 
to aims of universal significance, or are devoid of the variety of objective 
interests. Consequently when some particular aim of their life fails they are 
unable to secure any further stay of their spiritual forces and a centre of 
control for their activities. This lack of education tends to make reserved 
natures, in proportion as it is undeveloped, adhere with the more rigidness 
and obstinacy to that which, through its appeal to their entire individuality, 
makes a claim upon them however limited in its range it may be. We find 
pre-eminently such a monotonous attitude incidental to this class of self- 
absorbed and speechless men among German characters, who for this 
reason appear in their seclusion inclined to stubbornness, ready to bristle 
up, crabbed, inaccessible, and in their dealings and expressions wholly 
unreliable and contradictory. As a master in the delineation and exposition 
of such obtuse characters of the poorer classes we will mention but one 


example, Hippel, the author of “Life’s Careers in the Line of Ascent,’ one 


of our few German works stamped with original humour. He keeps himself 
wholly removed from Jean Paul’s sentimentality and want of taste in plot 
construction, and possesses moreover an astonishing individuality, 
freshness, and vitality. He understands, in quite an exceptional way, and one 
that seizes on our interest at once, how to depict the thickset type of people 
who are unable to breathe freely and who consequently, when they do give 
themselves the rein, do so with a violence that is simply fearful. They put an 
end of their own accord to the infinite contradiction of their spiritual life 
and the unhappy circumstances in which they are involved in an appalling 
manner; and bring about by such means that which is otherwise the result of 
an external fate, as we find, for instance, in “Romeo and Juliet,” where 
external accidents mar all the wise and able offices of the holy father’s 
intervention and cause the death of the lovers. 

(c) We find, then, that characters of this formal quality generally either 
expose merely the infinite volitional force of the individual’s personality, 
which asserts itself frankly just as it is and storms ahead in the bare impulse 
of the will; or, to take the further aspect, present to us an essential self- 
contained™, if not wholly articulate soul, which, affected as it becomes by 
one specific aspect of its spiritual experience, concentrates the entire 
breadth and depth of its personality on this point, yet, owing to the fact of 
its possessing no development externally, is unable to find its proper place 
or to act with practical sense when it comes into collision with that world. 
We have yet a third point to mention, which consists in this, that when 
characters of this type, wholly one-sided and restricted as they are in respect 
to their aims if at the same time fully developed in mental power, awake in 
us not merely a formal, but also a substantial interest, we cannot fail to 
receive the impression that this limitation of their personal life is itself only 
a condition that is inevitable; in other words it is a result which grows out of 
the particular way in which their character is defined along with the 


profounder content of their personal life. Shakespeare in fact enables us to 
see this depth and wealth in such characters. He presents them to us as men 
of imaginative power and genius by showing how their reflective faculty 
commands them and lifts them above that which their condition and definite 
purpose would make them, so that they are all the while as it were forced by 
the misfortune of circumstances and the obstacles of their position into 
doing that which they accomplish. At the same time we do not mean this to 
the extent of asserting, for example, that the bad witches were to blame for 
all that Macbeth dared after consulting them. These witches are rather to be 
looked at as the reflex of his own obstinate will. All that the characters of 
Shakespeare execute, that is the particular purpose they propose, originates 
and finds the taproot of its force in their own personality. But along with 
this they maintain in one and the same individuality a loftiness, which 
brushes aside that which they actually are, so far as their aims, interests, and 
actions are concerned, and which amplifies them and exalts them above 
themselves. In like manner Shakespeare’s more vulgar characters, such as 
Stephano, Trinculo, Pistol, and that hero among them all, Falstaff, though 
saturated with their own debasement, assert themselves as fellows of 
intelligence, whose genial quality is able to take in everything, to possess a 
large and open atmosphere of its own, and in short makes them all that great 
men are. In the tragedies of the French on the contrary even the greatest and 
most worthy characters only too frequently, if viewed critically, assert 
themselves as so many evil offshoots of the brute creation, whose only 
intelligence consists in this that 1t can furnish dialectical arguments in its 
vindication. In Shakespeare we find neither vindication nor damnation, but 
merely a review of the general condition of destiny, which inevitably places 
such characters uncomplaining and unrepentant where they are, and from 
the starting-point of which they see everything, themselves included; and 
yet as independent spectators of themselves decline and fall. 


In all these respects the realm which is peopled by such individual 
characters is an infinitely rich one, a kingdom, however, which very easily 
collapses in hollowness and dulness, so that only quite a few masters have 
received the gifts of poetical and intuitional power sufficient to enable them 
to reveal its truth. 


2. THE SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE 


Now that we have examined the aspect of the inward soul-life, which may, 
at this stage of our inquiry, be presented by art, we must direct our attention 
to that which lies without it, to the particularity of circumstances and 
situations which affect character, also to the collisions in which its 
development proceeds, and finally review the entire collective form, which 
this inward life assumes within the boundaries of concrete reality. 

It is, as we have more than once pointed out, a fundamental determinant 
of romantic art, that the spiritual sense, in other words, the soul in its aspect 
of self-reflection, should constitute a whole, and relates itself for this reason 
to the external world, not, in its own reality, inter-penetrated by this world, 
but as though related to something purely external and separated from it, 
which goes on its way independently disjoined from Spirit, is thus evolved, 
and thus disposes of itself as a finite and continuously fluid, changing, and 
complicate object of contingent causality“*. To the self-absorbed soul it is 
as wholly a matter of indifference what particular circumstances it 
confronts, as it is an affair of chance what those circumstances are which 
appear before it. For in its action it is less a matter of importance that it 
should carry out a work whose essential basis is rooted in itself and owes its 
subsistency to its own character than that it should generally make itself 
effective in action. 

(a) We have, in short, before us here a process which we may from one 
point of view describe as the rejection of the Divine from Nature. Spirit has 


here withdrawn itself from the externality of phenomena, which, for the 
reason that the inward life no longer sees itself reflected in this sphere*®, is 
now independently clothed on its part under a relation of indifference 
exterior to the subject of consciousness. Relatively to its truth Spirit is, no 
doubt, in its own medium mediated and reconciled with the Absolute: but in 
so far as we now take up our position on the ground of self-subsistent 
individuality, which proceeds from itself as it discovers itself in its 
immediacy, this divesting of the Divine affects character in its active 
capacity. It moves forward, that is to say, with its own contingent aims into 
a world equally subject to chance, with which it fails to unite itself in an 
essentially harmonious whole. This relative character of purpose in an 
environment which is relative, whose determination and development does 
not subsist in the individual mind, but is defined externally and contingently 
and is responsible for collisions equally adventitious, which appear as 
offshoots that are unexpectedly interwoven with it, creates that to which we 
give the name of “the adventurous,” which supplies the fundamental type of 
romance for the mode of its events and actions. 

It is necessary that the action and dramatic event in so far as they apply 
strictly to the Ideal and classic art, should be referable to an essentially true 
or, in other words, independently explicit and necessary end, in whose 
conformation that which is also the determinating factor for the external 
form, for the particular type and mode of execution, is an object of real 
existence. In the case of the acts and events of romantic art this is not the 
case. For, although essentially universal and substantive ends are also 
presented in their manner of realization by this type, the definition of the 
action which is referable to such ends, and the principle of co-ordination 
and articulation which appears in its progress on its spiritual side is not 
the direct result of those ends themselves; this aspect of realization is 
inevitably left independent and subject to the operation of contingency. 


(a) The romantic world had one and only one absolute work to 
accomplish, namely, the extension of Christendom, and the bringing into 
manifest performance the spirit of the community”. Situated in the midst 
of a hostile world consisting in part of the unbelieving ancient régime, and 
in part of a human life which was barbarous and coarse, the character of its 
actual accomplishment, in so far as it passed from mere theory to deeds, 
was, in the main, the passive endurance of pain and torture, the sacrifice of 
its own temporal existence for the eternal salvation of the soul. A further 
product of its energies, which is equally a portion of the same essential 
content, is, in the Middle Ages, that carried out by Christian Chivalry, the 
driving forth of the Moors, Arabs, and Mohammedans generally from 
Christian countries, and, above all, along with it, the conquest of the Holy 
Sepulchre in the Crusades. This, however, was not an object which affected 
man simply as human, but one which a mere collection of isolated 
individuals had to accomplish under conditions in which the individuals 
which composed it streamed together at their own free will and pleasure as 
such. From such a point of view we may call the Crusades the collective 
adventure of the Christian Middle Ages; an adventure, which was 
essentially subject to lapses, and fantastical, of a spiritual tendency, and 
yet devoid of a truly spiritual aim, and in its relation to action and character 
delusive. For in its relation to the processes of religion, the supreme object 
of the Crusades is in the highest degree empty and external. Christianity 
purported to secure its salvation solely in Spirit, in Christ, who is raised to 
the right hand of God; it finds its living reality and stay in Spirit, not in the 
grave of Spirit, or in the sensuous, immediately present localities of its 
former temporal abiding-place. The impulse and religious yearning of the 
Middle Ages, however, was centred on the spot, the external locality of the 
Passion and the Holy Sepulchre. In just the same direct contradiction with 
the religious object we find that wholly worldly one which was bound up 


with conquest; a possession, which in its relation to the secular world, 
carried a totally different character to that of a truly religious purpose. Men 
would fain win for themselves what was spiritual and health to their souls, 
and they set before them as an aim a purely material locality, from which 
Spirit had vanished; they strained after a gain that was temporal, and united 
this which was of the world to the pure substance of religion. It is this 
distraction which gives us the discordant and fantastic note in such 
enterprises in which we find that which is of the world confound the life of 
soul, or the latter prove the confounding of the former instead of a harmony 
which is the result of both. And for the same reason much that is 
contradictory appears in the execution unresolved. Piety is carried to the 
point of rawness and barbarous cruelty. And this rawness permits every 
kind of selfishness and passion to break forth, or casts itself conversely 
once more upon the eternal depths which either move or bruise the human 
spirit, and which are, in truth, the heart and substance of the matter. In the 
medley of elements so discrepant, there is also an absence of all unity in the 
object proposed by the exploits and events themselves, or in the 
consequential power of authority. The host of men is diverted and split up in 
single adventures, victories, defeats, and a variety of accidents; and the 
outcome of it all fails to correspond to the means and enormous 
preparations which were involved. Nay, the object itself is stultified in the 
execution. For the Crusades would once again bring truth to the sentence: 
“Thou couldst not leave him in peace in the grave, thou didst not suffer thy 
holy one to see corruption.” But it is precisely this longing to find Christ 
and spiritual content in such places and spaces, even the grave itself, the 
place of death, which is itself, whatever essential worth even a 
Chateaubriand may make out of it, a corruption of Spirit, out of which 
Christianity must rise in resurrection in order to return once more to the 


fresh and abundant life of the concrete world. 


An object of much the same kind, mystical from one point of view, 
equally fantastical from another, and adventurous in its undertaking, is the 
search of the Holy Grail. 

(£) A more exalted emprise is that which every man has to go through in 
his own domain, his life, in the course of which he determines his eternal 
destiny. It is this object which Dante has, consistently with the catholic 
standpoint, seized upon in his “Divine Comedy” as he conducts us in turn 
through hell, purgatory, and paradise. In this poem, too, despite the 
strenuous co-ordination of the whole, we have abundant evidence of 
conceptions which are fantastic, aspects that are suffused with the spirit 
of adventure, in so far, at any rate, as this work in its blessing and cursing is 
not carried through merely in the explicit form of universal statement, but 
as referable to an almost innumerable company of distinct personalities, not 
to mention the fact that the poet takes upon himself the fiat of his church, 
seizes the keys of heaven in his hand, adjudicates both bliss and damnation, 
and so constitutes himself the judge of the v world, who places the best 
known individuals both of the ancient and Christian eras, whether poets, 
citizens, cardinals, or popes, respectively in hell, purgatory, or paradise. 

(y) The remaining material, on the basis of the worldly life, which leads 
up to action and event, consists in the infinitely manifold and venturesome 
experiments of imaginative idea, all that element of chance in what arises 
either without or within the soul from love, honour, and fidelity. At one time 
we may see men thus affected box the compass for their own reputation’s 
sake, at another leap to help persecuted innocence, carry out amazing 
exploits in defence of the honour of their lady, or vindicate some right that 
is invaded with the strength of their own arm, and the able use of their own 
weapons; and this albeit the innocence which is delivered prove only a 
company of knaves. In the majority of such cases there is absolutely no 


condition, no situation, no conflict before us in virtue of which we can 
assert that action follows as a necessary result. The soul simply wills it and 
intentionally looks out for adventure. The exploits of love, for instance, in 
such cases have for the most part, if we look at their more specific content, 
no other real principle of determination beyond the effort to give proof of 
the steadfastness, fidelity, and constancy of love, to testify that all the 
surrounding world, together with the entire complexus of its relations, is 
merely of value as so much material in which love may be brought to light. 
For this reason the specific act of such manifestation, since the only thing 
that matters is the proof, is not determined by its own course, but is left 
dependent on a freak of chance, the mood of the lady, the caprice of 
external accidents. The same principle holds where the objects are honour 
or bravery. They are proper to an individual who holds himself far aloof 
from all further content of a more substantive character, who 1s perfectly 
able to enter into any and every content as it may chance to occur, to find 
himself the object of insult therein, or to look for an opportunity in which 
he may display his courage and shrewdness. As we have here absolutely no 
criterion as to what should or what should not form part of this content, in 
the same way also we have no principle in accordance with which we can 
fix what in each case is really an attack upon honour or the true subject- 
matter of bravery. It is just the same with the treatment of right, which is 
likewise an object of chivalry. In other words, right and law are here not as 
yet asserted as a condition and object which is of essentially independent 
stability, or as a system which is continuously made more perfect in 
accordance with law and its necessary content, but as themselves purely the 
product of individual caprice, so that their interposition, no less than the 
judgment passed upon that which in every particular case is held to be right 
or wrong, is throughout relegated to the entirely haphazard criteria of 


individual judgment. 


(6) What we have before us generally, more particularly on the secular 
field, in chivalry and the formalism of character above indicated, is not 
merely, to a more or less degree, the contingency of the circumstantial 
conditions of human action, but also that of the soul in its attitude of 
volition. For individuals of this one-sided characterization are capable of 
accepting as the substance of their life that which is wholly contingent, 
conduct that is only sustained by virtue of the energy of their character, and 
is carried out, or fails in its contact with the inevitable collisions which the 
condition of the world opposes to it. The same thing is true of the chivalry 
which receives in honour, love, and fidelity a more lofty ground of 
justification, and one entitled to rank with a truly ethical basis. On the one 
hand, it is still emphatically a matter of chance on account of the particular 
aspect of the circumstances on which it reacts; we find that here the object 
is to carry out aims peculiar to some particular person, instead of some 
work of general significance, and the modes of its attachment with the rest 
of life fail to possess independent stability. On the other hand, precisely at 
the point where we consider such action as part of the personal life of 
individuals, we are aware of the presence of caprice and illusion in respect 
to all that it either projects, originates, or undertakes. The net result of such 
a spirit of enterprise consequently, through all that it performs or enters 
upon, no less than in its ultimate effects, is no other than a world of events 
and fatalities which is self-dissolvent, a world of comedy for this very 
reason. 

This self-dissolution of Chivalry we find set before us and artistically 
reproduced, pre-eminently and with unsurpassed adequacy, by Ariosto and 
Cervantes, and, so far as it affects the fate of such highly individual 
characters as those above described in their isolation, by Shakespeare. 

(a) In Ariosto, more particularly, an attempt is made to delight the reader 
with the infinitely varied developments of personal destiny and aims, the 


fabulous complexity of fantastic relations and ludicrous situations over 
which the adventurous fancy of the poet plays to the point of absolute 
frivolity. The heroes of these dramas are seriously engaged in what is often 
unadulterated folly and the wildest eccentricity. And, to note especial 
points, love is frequently degraded from the Divine love of a Dante, or the 
romantic tenderness of a Petrarca, to sensual tales and ludicrous collisions; 
or heroism appears to be screwed up to a pitch that is so incredible it ceases 
to amaze, and merely excites a smile over the fabulousness of such exploits. 
By virtue, however, of this indifference in respect to the particular manner 
in which dramatic situations are brought about, astonishing complications 
and conflicts are introduced, broken off and once more interwoven, 
chopped about, and finally resolved in a surprising way; yet, despite his 
ludicrous treatment of chivalry, Ariosto is as able to secure and display to us 
the true nobility and greatness which we may find in chivalry, or the 
exhibition of courage, love, honour, and bravery, as he can on occasion 
excellently depict other passions, cunning, subtlety, presence of mind, and 
much else. 

(f) Just as Ariosto inclines more to the fabulous element in this spirit of 
adventure, Cervantes develops that aspect of it which is appropriate to 
romantic fiction. We find in his Don Quixote a noble nature in whose 
adventures chivalry goes mad, the substance of such adventures being 
placed as the centre of a stable and well-defined state of things whose 
external character is copied with exactness from nature. This produces the 
humorous contradiction of a rationally constituted world on the one hand, 
and an isolated soul on the other, which seeks to create the same order and 
stability entirely through his own exertions and the knight-errantry which 
could only destroy it. Despite, however, this ludicrous confusion we have 
still in Don Quixote that which we have already eulogized in Shakespeare. 
Cervantes has created in his hero an original figure of noble nature endowed 


with varied spiritual qualities, and one which at the same time throughout 
retains our full interest. In all the madness of his mind and his enterprise he 


?°4 soul, or rather his madness lies in this, that he 


is a completely consistent 
is and remains securely rooted in himself and his enterprise. Without this 
unreflecting equanimity respectively to the content and result of his actions 
he would fail to be a truly romantic figure; and this self-assuredness, if we 
look at the substantive character of his opinions, is throughout great and 
indicative of his genius, adorned as it is with the finest traits of character. 
And, further, the entire work is a satire upon the chivalry of romance, 
ironical from beginning to end in the truest sense. In Ariosto this genius of 
adventure is merely the butt of frivolous jest. From another point of view, 
however, the exploits of Don Quixote are merely the central thread around 
which a succession of genuinely romantic tales are intertwined in the most 
charming way, in order to unfold the true worth of that which the romance 
in other respects scatters to the winds with the genius of comedy. 

(vy) In somewhat the same way as we thus have seen chivalry, even in 
respect to its most momentous interests, overturned in comedy, 
Shakespeare, too, either places the characters and scenes of comedy in 
juxtaposition to his downright and stable individualities, and tragic 
situations and conflicts, or exalts the essential figures of his drama through 
a profound humour above themselves and their uncouth, limited, and false 
purposes. Falstaff, the fool in “Lear,” the musician scene in “Romeo and 
Juliet,” will sufficiently illustrate the first alternative, and Richard III the 
second. 

(c) The dissolution of romance, in the sense we have hitherto regarded it, 
introduces us finally and in the third place to the spirit of the novel, in our 
modern sense of the term, which historically the knight-errantry and 
pastoral romances precede. This spirit of modern fiction is, in fact, that of 
chivalry, once more taken seriously and receiving a true content. The 


contingent character of external existence has changed to a stable, secure 
order of civic society and state-life, so that now police administration, 
tribunals of justice, the army and political government generally take the 
place of those chimerical objects which the knight of chivalry proposed to 
himself. For this reason the knightly character of the heroes who play their 
parts in our modern novels is altered. Confronted by the existing order and 
the ordinary prose of life they appear before us as individuals with personal 
aims of love, honour, ambition, and ideals of world reform, ideals in the 
path of which that order presents obstacles on every side. The result is that 
personal desires and demands unroll themselves before this opposition to 
unfathomable heights. Every man finds himself face to face with an 
enchanted world that is by no means all that he asks for, which he must 
contend with for the reason that it contends with himself, and in its 
tenacious stability refuses to give way before his passions, but interposes as 
an obstacle the will of some one else whoever it may be, his father’s, his 
aunt’s, or social conditions generally. For the most part such a knighthood 
will consist of young people, who feel it incumbent upon them to hew their 
way through a world which makes for its own realization rather than that of 
their ideals, and who hold it a misfortune that there should be family ties, 
Civic society, state laws, professions, and all the rest of such things at all, 
because conditions of such solidity and so inevitably restricted are so 
cruelly opposed to their ideal dreams and the infinite claims of their souls. 
The main object now is to drive a breach through this wall of facts, to 
change, to improve, or at least carve for themselves in despite of it some 
little heaven on earth such as they seek for, their ideal maiden, discover her, 
win her from the clutches of her wicked relations or her evil circumstances, 
carry her off and lay the balm of love on her wounds. Conflicts of this kind, 
however, in our modern world are the apprentice years, the education of 


individuality in the actual world; they have no further significance, but the 


significance has, nevertheless, a real value. The object and consummation 
of such apprenticeship consists in this, that the individual drops his horns 
and finds his own place, together with his wishes and opinions in social 
conditions as they are and the rational order which belongs to them, that he 
enters, in short, upon the varied field of life, and secures that position within 
it which is appropriate to his powers. However soundly he may have rated 
the world and have been shoved on one side, the day comes at last with the 
most of us when the maiden is discovered and some kind of place in the 
world, he marries, and is as much a Philistine as the rest of his neighbours. 
His wife takes charge of his domestic arrangements; children do not fail to 
put in an appearance; the adorable wife who was so unique, an angel, acts 
very much as other wives do; the profession supplies its toils and vexations, 
the married tie its domestic sorrows, and, in short, we have the entire 
process of marital caterwauling once more illustrated. In this history we 
may see the same old type of the adventurous spirit with this distinction, 
that here that spirit discovers its real significance, and all that is wholly 


fantastic in it receives its necessary correction. 


3. THE DISSOLUTION OF THE ROMANTIC TYPE OF ART 


The last point which we have to establish still more closely is that relatively 
to which the romantic spirit, for the reason that it already is intrinsically the 
principle of the dissolution of the classic Ideal, manifests, in fact, this 
dissolution clearly as such a process. In this connection it is of the first 
importance to consider the ultimately complete contingent and external 
character of the material, which the activity of the artist seizes on and 
informs. In the plastic material of the plastic arts the spiritual conception is 
so related to the external medium that this external show is the embodiment 
which uniquely belongs to that spiritual significance itself, and possesses no 


real independence apart from it. In romantic art, on the contrary, in which 
we find the inwardness of Spirit withdraws within its own domain, the 
entire content of the external world secures the freedom of unfettered 
independence and the assured subsistency of its own peculiar character and 
particularity. Conversely, as we have seen, if the personal life of soul forms 
the essential feature in the artistic product, it is a question of similar 
indifference with what specific content of external reality and the spiritual 
world the soul is vitally connected. The romantic Idea can therefore assert 
itself through every sort of condition; can embrace every conceivable 
position, circumstance, relation, aberration, confusion, conflict, and means 
of satisfaction; it is simply its own personal and self-subsistent mode of 
conformation, the expression and receptive form of the soul rather than any 
objective independently valid form which is the object of search and is 
made good. In the representation of romantic art therefore everything has its 
due place, all the departments and phenomena of life, the greatest and the 
least, the highest and most insignificant, what is moral with that which is 
immoral and evil. And we may further note in particular that the more 
secular the art becomes, the more it amasses the finite wealth of the world, 
the more it takes to it with, delight, bestows upon it a validity that is without 
reserve and exists for the artist in such a world under the sole condition that 
it is reproduced in its naked reality, so much the more is art at home with 
itself. Thus we may observe in Shakespeare, on account of the fact that with 
him the action as a rule runs its course in the most realistic association with 
objective life, and is isolated and broken up in a mass of purely accidental 
relations, and conditions of every kind, the least important and most 
incidental no less than the most sovereign flights and most weighty interests 
of poetry are each and all substantiated. So in “Hamlet” we have the sentry 
on watch no less than the royal court; in “Romeo and Juliet” the domestic 


ménage; in other pieces, not to mention clowns, swashbucklers, and all the 


vulgarities of ordinary life, we have pot-houses, carriers, chamber-pots and 
fleas, much as in the representations by romantic art of the birth of Christ 
and the adoration of the kings we do not fail to find oxen and asses, 
mangers and straw. And this is the kind of thing throughout, that the 
scriptural text may receive its fulfilment, too, in art, “they that are of low 
estate shall be exalted.” It is from out this contingent sphere of its subject- 
matter, which in a measure asserts itself as merely the environment of a 
content intrinsically more important and in part also in absolute 
independence, that the downfall of romantic art issues, to which we have 
already above adverted. In other words we have, on the one hand, objective 
reality placed before us in what is from the point of view of the Ideal its 
prosaic objectivity, that is, the content of everyday life, which is not grasped 
in the substantive form in which it adumbrates what is both moral and 
divine, but rather in that which is for ever changing and which as temporal 
passes away. And, in the further aspect of it, it is also the subjective 
condition, which, with its emotion and insight, with the principle and 
authority of its wit or humour, is able to exalt itself in mastery over the 
entire world of the real, a mastery which leaves nothing in the ordinary 
connections and significance where the commonsense consciousness finds 
it, and is not fully satisfied until it has proved that everything which is a part 
of that world is, by virtue of the form and relative position which it receives 
from the view of it, mood and supreme gifts of the artist”, itself 
intrinsically capable of being broken up, and, as such, is for the artistic 
vision and feeling dissolved. We have now, in this connection, first, to add a 
few words on the principle contained in those very varied works of art 
whose level of representation approximates closely to the ordinary 
appearance of objective or external reality, what in common parlance is 


called the imitation of Nature. 


Secondly, we shall have to discuss humour as a personal quality in the 
artist. It plays a very considerable part in modern art, and is that which in 
the case of many poets distinctively supplies the fundamental character of 
their work. 

Thirdly, it remains for us to offer a few suggestions, in conclusion, on the 
point of view from which it is still possible for the art of to-day to find a 
field for its activities. 

(a) The Artistic Imitation of what is Immediately presented by Nature 

The realm of subjects which may be included in this sphere v of artistic 
activity may be extended indefinitely for the reason that Art takes for its 
content here not that which is by its own inherent law necessary, the 
range of which is essentially self-contained, but the contingent phenomena 
of reality in their unlimited modifications of form and relation, Nature and 
her kaleidoscopic play of separate pictures, the everyday action and affairs 
of man in his dependence on natural conditions and their means of his 
satisfaction, in his accidental habits also, attitudes, activities of family life, 
his business as a citizen, and, generally, the incalculable variety of all that 
shifts and changes in the world around us. And for this reason this art is not 
merely, in the broad sense that applies more or less to the romantic spirit in 
all its manifestations, a type of portraiture: rather it tends to lose itself 
completely in the mode of its portrayal, whether it be in sculpture, painting, 
or in the descriptions of poetry. The tendency is to return to the exact 
imitation of Nature, in other words, to the intentional approach to the 
contingent aspects of what is immediately before the vision and 
independently thus presented, prosaic existence in all its ugliness no less 
than its beauty. The question, therefore, at once suggests itself whether 
productions of this character have any right to be called art at all. No doubt, 
if we simply fix before our attention the notion of artistic work which fully 
corresponds to the Ideal, work which from one point of view it is of the first 


importance that their content shall not be thus intrinsically accidental or 
evanescent, and from another point of view that their mode of presentation 
must be adequate in all respects to such a content, then such artistic 
productions as we are now considering will unquestionably appear to fall 
short. On the other hand, there is another fundamental aspect of art which 
assumes here an exceptional importance. This is the conception and 
execution of a work of art which are personal to the artist, the aspect, that is, 
of an individual talent, which is able to remain true to the inherently 
substantive life of Nature no less than the embodiments of spiritual 
experience though carried to the very limits of contingent condition with 
which they may be involved, and which is further competent through the 
vividness of its truth to import a significance into that which is by itself 
insignificant, no less than by the amazing ability of the technical execution 
itself. We have consequently to consider here the degree in which the soul, 
that is, the genius and vitality of the artist, is able to enter into the very 
being of such objects — whether we consider their dominant idea*”, or the 
purely external form of their appearance — and thus makes them visible in 
his art to our eyes. And if we look at it from this point of view it will be 
found impossible to deny that such creations have a genuine claim to the 
name of art-products. 

If we approach such more closely we shall find that among the particular 
arts poetry and painting are the ones which are most occupied with their 
subject-matter. For, on the one hand, we see here that it is that which is 
itself essentially particular which supplies their content, and on the other 
hand it is the accidental though in this type of art the genuine peculiarities 
of the objective appearance which is sought for as the mode of the 
reproduction. Neither the arts of architecture, sculpture, or music are 
adapted to the fulfilment of such a task. 


(a) In poetry it is ordinary domestic life — the main source, that is, of 
the probity, commonsense spirit, and the morality of everyday™ life — 
which is presented by art in the usual developments of civic life, in scenes 
and characters selected from the middle and lower classes. Among the 
French Diderot stands out conspicuous for the way in which he has thus 
insisted on natural effects and the imitation of the bluntness of fact. Among 
Germans it was Goethe and Schiller who, with more lofty aim, struck out a 
path somewhat similar in their youth, but rather, within this naturalness of 
life itself and its particular detail, sought after a profounder content and 
conflicts of essential significance. And in contrast to them we have 
Kotzebue and Iffland, both of whom, in their several ways, the first with a 
superficial rapidity of conception and execution, the second with a more 
conscientious accuracy of detail and a homely kind of morality, gave us the 
counterfeit of the daily life of their time in the prosaic picture of its more 
limited aspects, with but a limited sense, either of them, for genuine poetry. 
And generally, we may say, that it is German art more than any other, and 
particularly that of our own times, which has fastened with delight on this 
kind of treatment till it has reached a sort of. virtuosity in it. In fact for a 
long period back Art was more or less something of a stranger and a guest 
in our country, not the child of our own loins. 

Further, we may observe that in this attraction to the reality that lies 
actually before us it is essential that the material assimilated by such an art 
be cognate with such reality and at home in it*“; it must be the national life 
of the poet and his immediate public. It is on this very point of the kind of 
appropriation suited to an art such as our own, which carried the purpose 
both in its content and its methods of representation of making us feel at 
home in it, even to the extent of sacrificing both beauty and ideality, that the 
impulse originated which led to such a type of artistic production. Other 


nations have been inclined to reject such material with scorn, or only in 


more recent times have taken a more vital interest in such opportunities as 
the ordinary course of human life offers. 

(£) If we desire, however, to see what is most worthy of our admiration 
in such productions, we must turn our attention to the later genre-painting 
of the Dutch. We have already in the first part of this work, when examining 
the intrinsic character of the Ideal, indicated, so far as the general spirit of it 
is concerned, what we take to be the substantial basis of such work?2. That 
contentment in life under its presentment of direct experience down to the 
most ordinary and most insignificant detail is mainly due to the fact that this 
people was obliged to work out for itself only after severe struggles and 
hard labour that which Nature supplies with far less reserve to other 
peoples. Further, circumscribed as it is by local conditions, it has become 
great in this very concern for and appreciation of the least things. From 
another point of view it is a people of fishermen, sailors, citizens, and 
peasants, and for this reason is forced from the start to rate highly all that 
may be useful and necessary both in matters of greatest and least 
importance which it knows how to secure with the most assiduous industry. 
As a further essential feature of its development the religion of this Dutch 
folk was Protestantism, and it 1s an exclusive characteristic of this form of 
religion that it seeks to find a home in the prose of life and suffers the same 
to remain just as it is by itself, and independently of religious associations, 
and to retain its forms of growth in unrestricted freedom. It would be quite 
impossible for any other nation, situated in other external conditions, to 
create works of art of such pre-eminent quality from the kind of material 
which we have placed before us in the Dutch school of painting. And, 
moreover, despite the peculiar nature of this artistic interest, the Dutch have 
not by any means discovered their whole life-in what was necessitous or 
barren in the conditions of their existence and what tended to oppress their 
vitality: on the contrary, they have reformed their church itself, have 


overcome a religious despotism precisely as they overcame the world- 
power and majesty of Spain, and have finally through their exertions, their 
industry, their bravery and thrift secured for themselves, in the 
consciousness of their self-attained liberty, prosperity, comfort, rectitude, 
courage, joviality, nay, even a superabundant sense of the joys of ordinary 
existence. Herein lies the vindication of the typical subject-matter of their 
art. The material of such an art will not, however, satisfy that profounder 
significance which is due to a content that is essentially true. If, however, 
neither our emotional nor our critical faculties are wholly content with it the 
more we consider it closely the more we shall feel reconciled to such 
defects. It is an essential part of the art of painting and the man who paints 
that they should please and carry us away with that sense of pleasure. And, 
to put it bluntly, if we would really know what painting is, in looking at any 
particular canvas we must be, at least, able to say of the master in question: 
“Ah, this man can paint.” The main point, therefore, does not turn on the 
question how far the artist in his work is able to give us an exact 
transcription of the object he presents before us. We have already the 
completest vision of grapes, flowers, stags, sand-hills, sea, sun, sky, the 
finery and decoration of ordinary life, horses, warriors, peasants, smokers, 
teeth-extraction, and every kind of domestic scene. We have only to go to 
Nature for such things and others like them. What ought to captivate us is 
not the content in its bare reality. Rather it 1s the appearance, which in 
comparison with the object is wholly without interes=™. This appearance is, 
moreover, by itself fixed independently of the beautiful*”, and art consists 
in the mastery of its reproduction of all the mysteries of the ever self- 
deepening appearance of external phenomena*“. And, above all, the 
function of art consists in this that, armed with an exceptionally fine sense 
for such things, it lies in ambush for the momentary and wholly transient 
traits which it finds upon the surrounding world observed in its individual 


aspects of life, aspects which, however, completely coincide with the 
universal laws that dominate the appearance, and can retain true and secure 
the most fading apparition. A tree, a landscape, is something of independent 
and permanent stability. But to seize upon the flash of a metal, the gleam of 
light through the grape, a vanishing glance of the moon or the sun, a smile, 
the expressions of spiritual life which are no sooner seen than they vanish, 
or ludicrous movements, situations, and attitudes, to master such evanescent 
material as this is the difficult task of this type of work. If classic art in its 
Ideal has essentially confined its embodiment to that which is purely 
substantive so here we have opened to our vision the changes of Nature in 
their fleeting forms of expression, a stream of water, a waterfall, waves of 
foam on the sea, still life with the accidental flashes of glass, plate, and 
things of like nature, the outward appearance of man in the most 
exceptional situations, a wife, for instance, threading her needle by candle- 
light, a halt of robbers suddenly surprised, the most instantaneous fraction 
of some human posture, the smile or sneer of a peasant, all the things, in 
fact, in which men like Ostade, Teniers, or Steen are masters. It is the 
triumph of art over the Past, in which the substantive is likewise filched of 
its power over that which is accidental and transitory. 

And just as the appearance simply as such reflects the real content of 
objects, so we may say that Art, in giving a permanent form to the 
evanescent show of things, goes a step further. In other words, quite apart 
from the objective realization, the means adopted in the reproduction are 
themselves independently an end, in the sense that the individual ability of 
the artist, and his use of the means his art supplies, may itself rank as one of 
the objects aimed at by the art product. In quite the early days of the school 
the artists of the Netherlands studied profoundly the qualities of colour in its 
relation to material substances*™. Van Eyck, Hemling, and Schoreel*“ were 
all of them capable of imitating in the most realistic way the sheen of gold 


and silver, the varied light effects of jewels, silk, velvet, and fur-stuffs. A 
mastery of this kind which, by the magic of colour and the mysteries of its 
enchantment, is able to bring about artistic results so entirely surprising 
requires no further vindication; it justifies itself. As Spirit in thought and in 
its grasp of the world by means of ideas and thoughts reproduces itself, so 
what is most important here is the individual recreation of the external 
world, independently of the bare object itself, in the sensuous medium, of 
colours under effects of light and shade. It is in fact a kind of objective 
music, a system of colour tones. In music the single tone is of no value and 
only produces the musical effect in its relation to some other, in its 
opposition, concord, modulation, and unison. It is precisely the same thing 
with the music of colour. If we consider the appearance of painted colour 
closely such as the gleam of gold or the flash from the steel of battle we 
shall only see a number of white or yellow dashes, points, coloured 
surfaces. The single colour alone does not possess this gleam which we 
gather from the picture. It is only by its association with other tints that we 
get the effect of glitter and flash. Take for example the Atlas of Terburg; 
every individual strip of colour here alone is simply a dull gray, more or 
less whitish, bluish, or inclining to yellow: only when we take in the entire 
effect from a distance, which gives us the relative contrast of each part to 
the rest, dawns upon us the beautiful soft sheen which is true of the genuine 
Atlas. And it is just the same with our velvet effect, play of light, exhalation 
of cloud and so on through all pictorial effect whatsoever. It is not so much 
the reflex of the artist’s mood?¥, which, as is no doubt frequently the case 
with landscape, transfers itself to the objects delineated, as it is the entire 
ability of the artist, which seeks to make itself felt in this objective way as 
the use of the means at his disposal in such a vital interaction that they 
themselves straightway of their own cunning bring to birth a world of 
objects. 


(y) And consequently the interest in the objects delineated tends to revert 
to the fact that it is the unique powers of the artist himself which are thus 
consciously displayed, and for which the embodiment of a work of art, 
independently complete and self-composed, is not of so much importance 
as a production in which the creative artist unveils to us simply his genius. 
In so far as this personal aspect is no longer concerned with the external 
means of presentation but affects the content itself of the work, the art 
becomes thereby the art of caprice and humour. 

(b) The Humour of Personality” 

In humour it is the personality of the artist, which so reproduces itself 
both in its particular idiosyncrasies and profounder content, that the main 
thing of importance is the spiritual value of this personality. 

(a) Inasmuch as humour does not so much propose to itself the task of 
unfolding and informing an objective content according to its own essential 
character, and, by artistic means, of articulating and rounding it off in such a 
self-evolved process, as it consists in the artist’s own self-manifestation in 
the material, he will be mainly concerned to let everything which tends to 
become an object and to secure the rigid lines of reality, or which appears in 
the external world, fall away and dissolve under the powerful solvent of his 
own fancies, flashes of thought and arresting modes of conception. By this 
means every appearance of self-subsistency in such a content, the 
embodiment of which is secured in its coalescence through means of a 
given fact, is entirely destroyed, and the product is now simply a play with 
certain objects, a derangement or a turning upside down of a given material, 
the enterprise of a rover throughout such, the interwoven woof of the artist’s 
own expression; views and moods, through which he gives free scope to 
himself quite as much as to his immediate subject-matter. 

(f) The illusion which readily springs from such a type of art consists in 
this, that though it is a very easy matter to make either oneself or the object 


given the butt of drollery and wit, and for this reason the form of humorous 
composition is that frequently adopted, yet quite as often as not we find that 
the humour is dull enough when our artist gives free rein to any chance 
conceits or jest which may occur, which in their loose and patchy 
connections range to excess beyond all reasonable limits, and with 
intentional eccentricity bind up frequently together the most alien matter. 
Some nations have proved themselves indulgent to such artistic 
experiments, others are more severe. Among the French such attempts at 
humorous composition have not as a rule been successful; we Germans 
have done better, and we are more tolerant to the defects of such a style. 
Jean Paul, for instance, is a much admired humourist among us; and yet it 
would be difficult to point to any writer who is more eccentric in the way he 
brings to the common fund what is most remote from his subject, and 
patches together an incredibly motley assemblage of subjects, whose sole 
bond of relationship is one of the artist’s own fancy. The story, the matter 
and progress of events are the features of least interest in his romances. The 
main attraction throughout is the sportive procession of his humour which 
uses everything in its course as a means to establish his own triumph as a 
humourist. In this subordination to itself and concatenation of every 
conceivable stuff that can be raked out of the four quarters of the world, or 
the realm of the real, the material of humour approximates once more to 
that of symbolism, wherein significance and conformity likewise are 
disjoined, with this difference, however, that in the former it is purely the 
personality of the poet which commands the material no less than the 
significance, co-ordinating them according to his own caprice*4. Such a 
series of freaks and fancies soon tires us, more particularly when we are 
expected to live as best we can in the not unfrequently barely decipherable 
combinations which have passed somehow or another in the clouds of the 
poet’s brain. With Jean Paul, as with scarce another, one metaphor, sally of 


wit, drollery, or simile proves the death of its neighbour. Nothing grows; 
there is an explosion, that is all. A plot, however, which purports to have a 
dénouement must first be unfolded and prepared for such solution. From 
another point of view, when the artist in question is essentially devoid of the 
solid core and support of a mind and heart overflowing with the real 
actualities of existence, his humour very readily lapses into what is 
sentimental and morbid. And in this respect Jean Paul is no less an example. 

(y) In a humour of the best kind, which keeps itself aloof from such 
excrescences, we must therefore have a genuinely spiritual depth and 
wealth, able to exalt that which issues as the emanation of a personality to 
the rank of real expression, and capable of making that which 1s truly 
substantive arise from that which the chance suggestions, the mere caprices 
of the artist, dictate. The self-abandonment of the poet in the course of his 
exposition must be, as it is with humourists such as Sterne or Hippel, a 
wholly unembarrassed, easy-going, scarce perceptible kind of saunter*¥, 
which, insignificant though it appear, manages precisely by that means to 
strike at the root of the main idea; and, for the reason that what thus bubbles 
up in haphazard fashion are matters of detail, it is essential that the 
conception, which binds the whole ideally together, should have the deeper 
foundation, and that such detail should simply flash forth the focal spark of 
genius. 

We have now arrived at the point where romantic art itself for the present 
terminates. It is the standpoint of our most modern outlook, whose 
distinctive characteristic we shall find to be mainly this, that the individual 
personality*'? of the artist stands supreme above both the material he 
informs and his creation. He is no longer dominated by the conditions of an 
essentially restricted sphere, in which he must accept as given both the 
content and form of his work; it now lies in his power to choose either as he 


wills, and to retain both on similar terms. 


(c) The End of the Romantic Type of Art 

Art, in so far as it has hitherto been the subject of our inquiry, had for its 
fundamental basis the unity of significance and form, and, as a further type 
of it, the unity of the personality of the artist with the work he embodies and 
creates*4. More closely defined we may say that it was the specific type of 
this union, which supplied the content and its appropriate artistic 
presentment with the substantive and directive principle running through all 
the images therein. 

We found at the commencement of our inquiry with reference to the 
origins of art that in the Eastern world Spirit was not as yet independently 
free. It still sought that which it conceived to be the Absolute in the domain 
of Nature, and apprehended the natural as itself essentially Divine. At a 
further stage the outlook of classical art set before itself the vision of the 
Greek Pantheon as unconstrained and inspired beings, but still in all 
essential features formed as our humanity, as individuals charged with a 
positive physical process*4. Finally it was romantic art which first 
permitted Spirit to penetrate the depths of its own world, in contrast to 
which flesh, the external reality and frame of this world generally, albeit the 
fact that the spiritual and absolute could alone manifest itself in this world, 
in the first instance was divested of all claim to reality*“, but for all that 
afterwards asserted such a positive claim with increasing strength and 
urgency. 

(a) These distinctive views of the world process constitute religion, the 
substantive Spirit or genius of peoples and eras; they not merely influence 
art, but are threads of life which permeate every other domain or province 
of the living present to which they belong. As every man, in every sphere of 
activity, whether it be on the field of politics, religion, art, or science, is a 
child of his own age, and receives the task to elaborate the essential content 
and consequently the inevitable plastic form of that age, so, too, the aim that 


determines the content of art is no other than that of finding in its own 
medium and resources some adequate expression for the spirit of a nation. 
So long as the artist is in immediate identity and unshaken faith inextricably 
one with the determinate content of such a view of the world and the 
religion where it culminates, to that extent this content and the mode of its 
presentation will call forth his most serious powers; in other words this 
content remains for him the infinite substance and truth of his own 
consciousness, a content, with which he lives, down to the inmost recesses 
of his spiritual nature, in original unity; and, moreover, the embodied 
presence in which he reveals the same is for him as such an artist*!® the 
final, necessary, and highest type of such a form, namely that of bringing 
before the aesthetic sense the absolute being*4 and the ideal significance? 
of the subject-matter of his art. It is through that aspect of his material 
which is no other than his own immanent substance*” that he finds that 
which binds him to the specific mode of his exposition. For the material, 
and with it the form that appertains to it, carries the artist directly into 
himself’, as being the real essence of his determinate being, which he does 
not imagine but rather actually is, and consequently has only to make this 
essential part of him an objective fact to himself, to conceive and elaborate 
such in a vital form from his own resources. Only under such conditions is 
the enthusiasm of the artist fully awakened for either the content or 
manifestation of his art; only thus his creations become no mere product of 
caprice, but spring up within him, out of him, out of this living field of his 
substance, this spiritual capital, whose content never ceases to be active, 
until, through the efforts of the master, it has attained a defined form 
adequate to its own ideal notion. When, however, we of to-day would seek 
to make a Greek god or, as our own Protestants try to do, a Virgin Mary the 
object of a piece of sculpture or a picture, it is impossible for us to treat 


such a material with entire seriousness. It is the faith of our inmost heart 


which fails us here, albeit even in ages of absolute belief the artist was by 
no means necessarily what is commonly understood as a pious mart, any 
more than at any time artists generally come in an exceptional sense under 
that category. The demand is rather simply this that in the view of the artist 
his content should be no other than the substantive significance, the most 
spiritual truth of its own conscious life, and that it should unfold the 
necessary laws of its mode of presentation. For an artist is, in his creative 
activity, a child of Nature; his ability is in one aspect a talent he receives 
from her His method of working is not the pure activity of rational 
apprehension, which places itself in direct opposition to its material, and 
unites with it in the medium of free thoughts and pure thinking. Rather, as 
one not yet released from the natural aspect, it*#4 coalesces immediately 
with the object, in full faith, and is identical with it heart and soul. The 
artistic personality reposes frankly in the object, the work of art proceeds in 
like manner absolutely from the unimpaired spiritual depth and power of 
genius; the product is ferme, unwavering, and its entire intensive effect 
preserved. And this it is which supplies the fundamental condition of the 
final demand that Art be presented us in its flawless totality. 

(6) The situation, however, has entirely changed in view of the position 
we have been forced to indicate as that occupied by Art in this its final stage 
of evolution. We have, however, no reason to regard this simply as a 
misfortune which the chance of events has made inevitable, one, that is to 
say, by which art has been overtaken through the pressure of the times, the 
prosaic outlook and the dearth of genuine interests. Rather it is the 
realization and progress of art itself, which, by envisaging for present life 
the material in which it actually dwells, itself materially assists on this very 
path, in each step of its advance, to make itself free of the content that is 
presented. In the very fact that we have an object set before our ocular or 
spiritual vision, whether it be by Art or the medium of Thought, with a 


completeness which practically exhausts it, so that we have emptied it, and 
nothing further remains for our eyes to discover or our souls to explore, in 
that alone the vital interest disappears. Our interest only continues where 
our faculties are kept fresh and alive. Spirit only concerns itself actively 
with objects so long as there is still a mystery unsolved, a something 
unrevealed. And this is so so long as the material remains identical with our 
own substance. A time comes, however, when Art has displayed, in all their 
many aspects, these fundamental views of the world, which are involved in 
its own notion, no less than every province of the content that is bound up 
with such world-views: when that time arrives such art is necessarily cast 
loose of that which has been its previous specific content for any particular 
people or age; in such a case the renewed craving for material to work upon 
only fully awakes when it is accepted as inevitable that we must first bid 
farewell to all that its activity has previously substantiated: just as in 
Greece, for example, Aristophanes opposed a resolute face to his age, and 
Lucian to the entire historical Past of his country; or in Italy and Spain, in 
the decline of the Middle Ages, both Ariosto and Cervantes opened the 
attack on Chivalry. 

In opposition to the age, then, in which the artist, by virtue of the 
concrete content of his nationality and times, stands within a definite 
outlook upon the world and its modes of embodiment, we become aware of 
a point of view diametrically antagonistic, which, so far as its complete 
enunciation is concerned, has only in the most modern times received its 
due significance. It is only in our own days that we find the artist no less 
than the man of science among pretty nearly all civilized nations, has 
mastered the cultivation of his reflective faculty, the art of criticism, and 
among us Germans the absolute freedom of thought, and has made this 
critical apparatus, both relatively to the material and the form of its 
production, having already run through all the necessary phases or types of 


romantic art, a kind of tabula rasa.** The specific mode of association for 


any particular context, and a manner of presentment exclusively pertinent to 
that and no other material, are things which the artist of to-day looks upon 
as obsolete. Art has become a free instrument which is qualified to exercise 
itself relatively to every content, no matter what kind it may be, agreeably 
to the principles or criteria of the artist’s own peculiar craftsmanship. The 
artist stands superior to all specific modes and conformations, however 
much hallowed in the usage, and moves forward free and independent, 
untrammelled by either form or presentment such as previously have 
brought before man’s vision and mind the one holy and eternal substance. 
No content, no form is any longer identical directly with the inmost soul of 
the artist?4, his nature, his unaware* and substantive essence; every 
material he may treat with indifference, if he only keep true to the formal 
principle that he make his work consonant with beauty and a really artistic 
execution. There is, in short, no material nowadays which we can place on 
its own independent merits as superior to this law of relativity; and even if 
there is one thus sublimely placed beyond it there is at least no absolute 
necessity that it should be the object of artistic presentation. For these 
reasons the artist is situated relatively to the content of his work much as the 
dramatist who places before us and develops other and alien characters. It is 
quite true that even our poet of to-day interposes the atmosphere of his 
genius within his delineations, and the warp that he weaves 1s in fact that of 
his own substance; but this only applies to what is universal there or wholly 
accidental. The closer traits of individualization are not his own, but rather 
he makes use of in this respect his stores of images, modes of metaphor, 
earlier types of art, which by themselves he does not care for, and whose 
significance is exclusively dependent on the fact that they turn out to be the 
most suitable for this or that matter in hand. In most of the arts, and 
particularly in the plastic types, the subject-matter is, apart from this, 


supplied from outside to the artist. He works to order, and when occupied 
with whatever tales, scenes, and portraits thus come in his way, whether 
sacred or profane, has merely to look to it that he can make something out 
of them. For, however much he leaves the impress of his genius on a given 
content, it remains throughout for all that a material which is not itself 
directly the substance of his own conscious life. Nor is it of any real 
assistance to him, that he further appropriates, so to speak, with his soul and 
substance views of the world that belong to the Past, in other words, tries to 
root himself in one of such, and, let us say, turns Roman Catholic, as not a 
few have done in recent times for Art’s sake, in order to give their soul 
some secure foundation, and enable the definite lines of their artistic 
product to become themselves something which shall appear to have an 
independently valid growth. It is not a prime condition of the artistic state 
that the artist should come completely to terms with his own soul, or should 
be obliged to look after his own salvation. What is important is that his soul 
in its greatness and freedom should from the first, before it thinks of 
creating, both know and possess that whereof it is, should stand fast by it 
and reliant within it; and, above all, is it indispensable that the spirit and 
mind of the great artist of to-day should have a liberal education, one in 
which every kind of superstition and belief which remains limited to 
circumscribed forms of outlook and presentment, should receive their 
proper subordination as merely aspects or phasal moments of a larger 
process; aspects which the free human spirit has already mastered when it 
once for all sees that they can furnish it with no conditions of exposition 
and creative effort which are, independently for their own sake, sacrosanct; 
and only ascribes to them value in virtue of the loftier content, which itself, 
as creator and worker, he reposes in them, making them thus what they 
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ought to be. 


It is somewhat in this way nowadays that any and every form and 
material may prove of service to and under the control of the artist whose 
executive talents and genius have been liberated in their independence from 
the former limitation to a specific mode of artistic work. 

(y) If we ask, then, in conclusion what are the content and the modes 
which may be considered peculiar to the present sphere of our inquiry, the 
result will be approximately as follows. 

The universal types of art were pre-eminently related to the absolute 
truth to which Art attains, and they discovered the source of their 
differentiation in the specific grasp they respectively supplied of that which 
passed for the Absolute in the human consciousness, and which itself 
carried the principle of its manner of embodiment. In this respect we have 
already seen in symbolism Nature’s significances pass before us as content, 
and her facts and human personification as the mode of presentation; 
similarly in the classical type, we have passed in review spiritual 
individuality, but as bodily presence which carried no memory with it*”°, 
and over which the abstract necessity of Fate stood paramount. In the 
romantic the intellectual being of the personal consciousness was asserted 
inherent in its own substance, and for the inmost content of which the 
external form remained entirely contingent. In this concluding type as in the 
earlier ones the object of art was the Divine in its explicitly unfolded nature. 
This Divine had however to make itself an object, to define itself, and in the 
process to pass from its own immediate substance to the secular content of 
the personal consciousness. In the first instance the infinite essence of 
personality was reposed in honour, love, and fidelity; after that in the 
particular individuality, the specific character which happened to coalesce 
with the particular mode of human life in question. This coalescence, 
together with the specific limitation of content appropriate to such, was 
finally put an end to by humour, which proved itself capable of dissolving 


or making pliable to its purpose any or every line of stable definition, and 
by so doing made it possible for art to transcend its own limitations. In this 
passing away of Art beyond itself, however, Art is quite as truly the return 
of man upon himself, a descent into his own soul-depths, by which process 
art strips off from itself every secure barrier set up by a determinate range 
of content and conception, and unfolds within our common humanity its 
new holy of holies, in other words the depths and heights of the human soul 
simply, the universal shared of all men in joy and suffering, in endeavour, 
action, and destiny. From this point onwards it 1s from himself that the artist 
receives his content, is in truth the Spirit of man assigning to himself his 
own boundaries, contemplating, experiencing and giving utterance to the 
infinitude of his emotions and situations, a spirit to which nothing is any 
more alien which can possibly emanate as life from the human soul. A 
content of this nature is one which cannot persist under the defined modes 
of art independent and apart from the activity of the artist. Rather the 
definition of content and its elaboration is transferred by it to the caprice of 
his invention. But, despite of this, it excludes no vital interest, because Art 
is no longer under constraint to represent that, and only that, which is 
completely at home in one of its specific grades. Everything is now possible 
as its subject-matter, in which man, on whatever plane of life he may be, 
possesses either the need or the capacity of making his abode. 

Confronted with a material of such a wide range and multiplicity, it is 
above all of first importance that in respect to the mode of artistic treatment 
the Spirit that is now active in our present life should throughout declare 
itself as such. Our modern artist may no doubt join the company of ancients 
and elders. It is a fine thing to be one of the Homerides, though we stand 
last of the line; pictures, too, that reflect for us once again the atmosphere of 
romantic art in the Middle Ages will have a worth of their own. But this 
universal sufficiency, depth, and unique suitability of a given material such 


as we above described is another thing altogether, and equally so its mode 
of presentation. Neither Homer, Sophocles, Dante, Ariosto, nor Shakespeare 
can reappear in our times. What has been sung so greatly, what has been 
expressed with such freedom, has been sung and expressed once for all. 
Only the Present blows fresh; all else is faded and more faded. In the matter 
of history we must fain make it something of a reproach to the French, and 
we may add to it a criticism on the score of beauty, that they have presented 
on their stage Greek and Roman heroes, Chinese, and Peruvians as so many 
French princes and princesses, and moreover have given them the motives 
and views peculiar to the age of Louis XIV or Louis XV. Yet, after all, had 
these very motives and opinions only been intrinsically deeper and more 
beautiful than they are we should have had little fault to find in the fact that 
the Past is here translated into Art’s present life. On the contrary all material 
whatsoever, it matters not from what age or nation it hails, only retains its 
truth for art as part of this vital and actual Present, in which it floods the 
human heart with the reflected image of its own life, and brings truth home 
to man’s senses and mind. It is just this revelation and renewed activity of 
that humanity which is immortal in all its varied significance and infinite 
reconstruction, which, in this its receptacle of human situations and 
emotions, forms the possible no less than the absolute content of the art of 
our time. 

If we now take a glance back, having established in a general way the 
content which distinguishes the subject-matter of this portion of our inquiry, 
at that which we finally considered to be the modes of romantic art’s 
dissolution, we may recall the fact that we then defined them under a term 
applicable to all, as the falling to pieces of Art, a process which, in one of 
its aspects, was due to an imitation of the objects of Nature in all the detail 
of their contingent appearance, and in another was referable to humour, that 
unfettered activity of the individual soul in all its capricious mastery. In 


conclusion, we may still draw attention to a further way of fixing on our 
minds that terminus of romantic art without prejudice to our previous 
remarks upon it. In other words, just as in our advance from symbolism to 
classical art, we considered the transitional forms of image, simile, and 
epigram, we have also here in romantic art a form somewhat similar worthy 
of attention. In those previous modes of conception the important thing was 
the falling asunder of the spiritual significance and the external form, a 
severation which in part was cancelled by the activity of the artist’s own 
mind, and in the exceptional case of the epigram could possibly be 
converted into complete identity. Romantic art was from the beginning the 
profounder disunion of that inmost soul-life which finds its satisfaction in 
its own wealth, which, moreover, for the reason that generally the objective 
world does not completely satisfy the demand of Spirit essentially as such, 
persisted in its discordance with or indifference to it. This opposition in the 
evolution of romantic art finally led us perforce to the point where we found 
that the interest was exclusively centered on the contingent aspects of 
externality, or the equally capricious activity of the soul. When, however, 
this exclusive attention to either side, whether it be the externality or purely 
personal presentment, agreeably to the main principle of romantic art, is 
carried so far that it becomes a real penetration of the soul within the object, 
and the aspect of humour in its relation to the object and its embodiment 
within the sphere of its own individual reaction*® assumes a real 
importance, in that case we are face to face with what is a coalescence” 
with the object, and is nothing less than an objective humour. Such a 
coalescence, however, can only be of limited range, and find expression 
merely, say, within a lyric, or at most in but a portion of a larger 
composition. For if its boundaries widened, and it was carried throughout 
the object-matter in question, it would necessarily become identical with the 
action and event, become, in short, a completely objective representation. 


What we have to consider here is rather a sensitive self-abandonment of the 
artist’s soul in his object, which no doubt is unfolded in some kind of 
process, but nevertheless remains a movement of the imagination and heart 
indicative rather of individual genius; a caprice in some sort, and yet not 
entirely capricious or intentional, but rather a sympathetic expansion of the 
artist’s genius, which devotes itself solely to its subject-matter, and makes it 
exclusively its interest and content. 

We may usefully compare with such a spirit the last blooms of the 
ancient Greek epigram, in which this type appears in its first and simplest 
features. The mode we have here in our mind is in the first instance 
apparent when the reference to the object is not a mere statement of fact, is 
not merely an inscription or transcript which states what the object is, but is 
associated with a deeper emotion, a sleight of witticism, an ingenious fancy, 
or a real flash of imaginative power, any or all of which through their 
poetical grasp give life to and expand the minutest detail. Poems of this 
description, it matters little what their subject-matter may be, whether a 
tree, a mill-stream, spring, dead things or alive, are of infinite variety and 
may be found in the literature of all nations. They are, however, a 
subordinate grade of poetry, and very readily come off halting. For at least 
in a country of cultivated speech and reflection there are few objects and 
conditions, indeed, which will not offer some further link of association to 
every man. And just as the average man thinks himself qualified to write a 
letter he will rate his capacity to express such ideas. One is very easily tired 
of a universal spirit of sing-song such as this, even though a stray novelty of 
touch may be here and there thrown in. The importance of such a class of 
composition, therefore, depends almost entirely on the question how far the 
artist’s soul, with its full intensity of life, and with a spiritual and 
intellectual wealth that is both profound and extensive, has without reserve 
entered vitally into such conditions, situations, and so forth; has made a 


home there, and from the object in question created something unseen 
before, something beautiful, something essentially worth our attention. 

To this end the Persians and Arabians pre-eminently in the oriental 
splendour of their images, in the unfettered enjoyment of their imagination, 
which enters into the being of its subject-matter in the purest spirit of 
contemplation, offer, even for present times and our own intensity of 
spiritual penetration, a glorious exemplar. Both the Spaniards and Italians, 
too, have done excellent things in the same direction. It is true that 
Klopstock says of Petrarch: 


— Laura besang Petrarca in Liedern, 
4332 


Zwar dem Bewunderer schon, aber dem Liebenden nich 

but Klopstock’s own love-odes are themselves full of moral reflections, 
troubled yearning and passion that is for ever writhing after immortality of 
happiness. What we admire most in Petrarch is the free atmosphere of 
essentially noble emotion, which, however much it expresses the longing 
for the beloved, can none the less repose on its own heart. For this kind of 
longing, indeed sensual desire itself, is far from being absent in the range of 
the art we now are considering, when the subject is restricted to wine and 
love, the tavern and the glass; the excessive voluptuousness of the images 
of Persian writers themselves are in fact an illustration of this; but in this 
case the imagination, in the interest it possesses for the intelligence, 
removes the object entirely from the sphere of desire which has a practical 
aim. It possesses an interest merely in the realm of its own exuberant 
activity, finding its delight freely in its own countless freaks and fancies, 
and making joys and griefs alike the subject of its sport Among our modern 
poets the two who preeminently combine a similar buoyancy of genius with 
a more intimate and spiritually searching depth of imagination are Goethe 
in his “Westéstlicher Divan” and Rickert. The essential contrast between 


Goethe’s poetry in the “Divan” and his more early efforts is quite 
remarkable. In his “Welcome and Farewell,” for instance, the language and 
description are no doubt fine in their way, true feeling is there. In other 
respects the situation is commonplace, the climax is poor, and of 
imagination in the full and free sense there is no further trace. The poem in 


331 ig composed in a totally different spirit. 


the “Divan” entitled “Recovery 
Love is here wholly absorbed in the imagination, and the movement, 
happiness, and bliss of the latter are throughout predominant. And, to speak 
generally of artistic productions of this class, we may affirm that we find in 
them no personal craving, no indications of enamourment, no mere desire, 
but a pure delight in the objects delineated, an inexhaustible self-absorption 
of imagination, an innocent play, a free surrender to the coquettish humours 
even of rhyme and ingenious versification; and withal an intense jubilation 
of the soul in its own free movement, a spirit, which, by means of this very 
exhilaration induced by artistic form** lifts the soul high above all its 
painful perplexity into the ordered limits of the real. 

And here we must close our consideration of the particular types 
according to which the Ideal of art throughout its process 1s _ self- 
differentiated. We have made these several modes the subject of a more 
extensive inquiry, with a view to unfolding the content of the same, a 
content from which the proper modes of artistic presentment are themselves 
also deducible. For in Art, too, as in all other human production, it is the 
content which is finally decisive. In fact Art, if we consider the true notion 
of it, has one and only one supreme function. It has to set forth in adequate 
form, within the grasp of our actual senses, what is itself essential content; 
and the Philosophy of Art should consequently regard it as its main business 
to comprehend in Thought what this abundance of content and its beautiful 


mode of manifestation verily is. 


256 Subjektivitat. 


251 Fiir andere, that is for other spiritual beings than the absolute Spirit as such. 


258 Nie Innigkeit. 


252 Aus dem Innern exzeugten. 


200 sich in sich hineinbildend. That is by continually supplying new modes to the subjective spiritual 


content — until we arrive at the almost purely spiritual mode of music. 


26! Nie innere Auflosung. 


262 The phenomenal world of Nature. 


263 Nie Verwickelungen. 


264 Nie Abentheuerlichkeit. Hegel means that it is like the result of an adventure — unforeseen rather 


than “fantastic.” 


263 Fin individuelles Subjekt. 


26 That which supplies its own justification. 


267 Lit., unenclosed, that is open indefinitely and so undefined, unsounded. 


268 That is, it is open to extraneous causes that cannot be predicted from the mere essential notion of 


them. 


26° | presume this is the meaning of the expression das Aussergoéttliche and das partikuldr 


Menschliche. 
220 Pralle — stiff, metallic in its steeply rigidity. 


27! Act I, sc. 5. 


22 Viserabilitdt. One of Hegel’s own coinage. 


a An unknown work to me. 


274 Fin inneres Werden. 


= One is reminded of the Mohammedan fatalism. It is Allah. 


218 Ip einfacher Gedrungenheit. Hegel means that it is tightly self-sealed, that and nothing more. 


au Hineingelegtseyn. The reference of the whole being to one object. 
278 This was the representation which took place in Berlin in 1820, with Mademoiselle Erelinger as 
Juliet. 


22 Fist, usually in depreciatory sense, here otherwise. 


280 With the exception, of course, of her presumed father Prospero. 


281 That is, a poetry based rather on the reflective faculty than the creative imagination. 


“He saw it plunge, drink boldly, 
Then sink in sea-depths lost; 

And what his eyes saw loosed him, 
No drop the king drank more.” 


ahs Lebensldufe in aufsteigender Linie. 


284 I sich totales, unbeschranktes Gemiith. The expressions would appear to contradict one another, 


but the emphasis is on the unity of a whole which is itself not fully defined. 


285 Tt is not so much a third type as a way of looking at the previous ones. 


286 Tt is contingent, of course, to the individual. Hegel does not mean that it is without causality. 


281 The sphere of objective fact. 


288 From Nature, that is. 


28° Thres inneren Verlaufs. 1 suppose Hegel means action under the aspect in which it forms a part of 


the individual development — regarded in its relation to will and consciousness. 


20 That is, the Christian community. 


2°! Den Menschen als Menschheit, that is in his generally secular aspect. 


292 y presume this is the sense of gebrochen here. But lower down it would mean apparently 
discordant. 

— By “fantastic” Hegel seems to me to mean that which is based on a fancy or imagination that is 
wholly personal to the artist, and so adventitious in its results. 

294 Sicheres Gemiith— “consistent” both in its literal and metaphorical senses — one that holds 
together and is thus self-assured. 


2°3 Das Romanhafte. | cannot think of an English expression which exactly corresponds. 


296 Sich schrauben, like the winding smoke from a bottle — the corkscrew — ironical of course. 


2°7 One of the finest illustrations of such a universality of interest may be found in Ruskin’s 
description of Tintoret’s “Adoration of the Magi.” 


2°8 Genialitdt and genial mean a good deal more than our English words geniality and genial — they 


refer directly to genius. 


2° Das in sich Nothwendige. The reference is mainly to the stricter principles of classical art. 


30 Nach ihrer ganzen Inneren. 


401 Lit., “Which possesses for its substantial content (Substanz) the integrity (Rechtschaffenheit), 
world-wisdom (here I think no more is meant than “good sense”) and the morale of daily life (des 
Tages).” 


a Lit., “That the material, so far as art appropriates it, be immanent and at home in that reality.” 
Immanent must I think refer back to die vorliegende Werklichkeit. 


303 Vol. I, pp. 229, 230. 


3% That is it has no interest qua a natural object. 


30 Scheinen must mean here natural rather than artistic appearance. Natural appearance is not 


necessarily beautiful. 


396 Des sick in sich vertiefenden Scheinens. It is self-deepening in proportion to the feiner Sinn below 


mentioned. 


397 | think this is the meaning of the expression das Physikalische der Farbe — not so much the 
material constituents of colour as the effect of colour on physical substances. But either interpretation 


makes sense. 


= An artist unknown to me. 


3 Gemiith. 1 think Hegel uses the word here in the narrower sense rather than “soul” generally. 


310 Ney subjektive Humor. 


a Lit., “And arranges them side by side in an alien order.” That is, under a principle of co- 


ordination which does not lie in the subject-matter. 


32 Unscheinbares Fortschlendern. 


313 Nie Subjektivitat des Kunstlers. The expression as used here and below implies, of course, not so 


much the formal personality or character as the individual spirit and its resources. 


314] presume this is the meaning of von einem affirmativen Momente. 


= Lit., “Was at first posited as naught.” 


216 That is, as an artist for whom it is wahrhafter Ernst. 


311 Das Absolute here is, I think, referable to the subject-matter of art rather than to be taken as “the 
Absolute” simply. 


318 Nie Seele. Perhaps “vital principle” would be better. 


312 That is, Spirit or mind. 


320 There is an uncorrected misprint here, der should be den and tragen would be an improvement on 


tragt. 


321 7 am not certain whether the subject is here the artist himself, or his mode of working. The 


context would suggest the latter, the better sense the former. 


322 Reflection has destroyed the necessity of any particular form. 


323 That is the life of Spirit. Das Heilige und Ewige. 
324 Bewusstlosen. His spiritual nature in its unexplored universality is, I presume, the sense. 
323 Als ihnen gemdss. As adequate to their completely explicit nature. 


326 Aber als leibliche unerinnerte Gegenwart. | am not sure that I know precisely the sense here, 
unless it amounts to this that the Greek gods were without an historical memory. Their immortality 
swallowed up in its repose the sense of beings in time, and assumed to be in human bodily shape. 


221 7 ihrem neuen Heiligen den Humanus macht, an uncommon phrase. 


328 Tnerhalt seines subjektiven Reflexes. That is, the synthetic activity of humour’s reflection. 


— Verinnigung, a stronger word than Vereinigung. 


330 “Petrarch sang songs of his Laura. To him who wonders at beautiful songs they are beautiful, to 
the lover they are not so.” 


331 « Wiederfinden.” 


332 T am not quite sure that die Heiterkeit des Gestaltens does not mean “the buoyancy of the created 


form.” 


THIRD PART 


THE SYSTEM OF THE PARTICULAR ARTS 


Oe 


INTRODUCTION 


“’QG)- 


THE OBJECTS TREATED by our science in the first part were the general 
notion and the reality of beauty in Nature and art, in other words beauty in 
its truth, and art in its truth, the Ideal in the as yet undeveloped unity of its 
fundamental principles, independent of its specific content and its 
distinguishing modes of envisagement. 

This essentially genuine+ unity of the beautiful in art, in the second place, 
unfolded itself within its own resources in a totality of art-forms, whose 
determinate structure defined at the same time the content which the art- 
spirit was impelled to fashion from itself in an essentially articulate system 
of manifestations of beauty under which the Divine and human is envisaged 
to the world. 

What still is absent from both these spheres is the reality that is present 
within the elementary substance of the external phenomenon itself. For 
although both in our examination of the Ideal as such, and in that of the 
specific modes of symbolic, classical, and romantic art, we throughout 
referred to the relation or complete mediation which obtains between the 
significance conceived as an ideal principle and its embodiment in the 
external or phenomenal materia, yet this realization merely retained its 
validity as that which was still exclusively the ideal art-activity in the 
sphere of general world-impressions? of beauty, in and through which it is 
diffused. Inasmuch, however, as the fundamental conception of beautiful 
implies, that it make itself objective for the immediate vision, that is to say 
for the senses and sensuous perception as an external work of art, so that 
what is beautiful becomes only then itself through such a definite form 
appropriate to itself explicitly united with the beautiful and the Ideal, we 


have in the third place to review this territory of the art-product as actually 
self-realized in the entirely sensuous medium. For it is only through this 
final configuration that the work of art is truly concrete, an individual entity 
which is at once real, self-contained, and singular. The Ideal can only 
constitute the content of this third sphere of our aesthetic philosophy for the 
reason that it is the idea of the beautiful, in the collective totality of all its 
world presentments, which is thus self-realized in objective form. For this 
reason the art-product is still, even up to this point, to be conceived as a 
totality articulated in itself, nevertheless as an organism, whose organic 
parts, which — while in the second part of our inquiry they were 
differentiated under a collective concept of essentially disparate world- 
aspects — now fall asunder as isolated members, every one of which 
becomes independently a self-subsistent whole, and in this singularity is 
capable of bringing into display the totality of the different art-types. 
Essentially and in accordance with its notion it is quite true that the 
collective result of this new reality of art belongs to one single totality. 
Inasmuch, however, as it is a portion of the realm of the sensuous* present, 
in which the same is made real to itself, the Ideal is now resolved into its 
phasal states as a process?, and confers on them an independent and self- 
subsistent stability, albeit they are capable of coming into juxtaposition, 
essential relation, and reciprocal reintegration with one another. And this 
real world of art is the system of the separate arts. Just as then the particular 
types of art, regarded throughout as totality, expose intrinsically a process, 
an evolution, that is, of the symbolical to the classical and romantic types, 
we find also, on the one hand, a similar advance in the particular arts, in so 
far as it is the very art-types themselves which receive their determinate 
existence through these specific arts. From another point of view, however, 
the particular arts have also themselves within them a process, a 
progression, independently of the art-types to which they attach an 


objective reality, a process which in this its more abstract relation is 
common to all. Every art possesses its spring-time of perfected elaboration 
as art, and on the one side or the other a history that precedes or follows this 
period of full-bloom. For the products of the arts collectively are spiritual 
products, and consequently are not at once to hand in their own specialized 
province respectively, as are the forms of Nature, but are subject to a 
beginning, progression, completion, and termination, a growth, a blooming, 


and a decay. 


These more abstract differences, whose devolution we propose at the 
very commencement of our inquiry briefly to indicate, since it asserts itself 
equally in all the arts, are identical with that which it is usual to define 
under the name of rigorous, ideal, and approved style, when indicating the 
specific styles of art in each case, which are mainly related to the general 
mode of embodiment and representation, partly as considered in its external 
shape, and its possession or lack of spontaneity, its simplicity, its surfeit of 
detail, briefly in all its various aspects, according to which the definition of 
the content emerges in the external appearance; partly no less in its aspect 
of the technical elaboration of its sensuous material, in which the art in 
question gives determinate existence to its content. 

It is a common assumption that art finds its beginnings in what is devoid 
of complexity and is natural. In a certain sense, no doubt, we may accept 
this as true. In other words what is rude and barbarous is without question, 
when contrasted with the genuine spirit of art, something both nearer to 
Nature and less complex. What is, however, natural, vital, and simple in art, 
regarded as fine art, is something quite different to this. All beginnings 
which are merely simple and natural, in the sense of uncouthness, do not as 
yet belong to the province of art and the beautiful at all as, for example, in 
the case where children scrawl simple figures, and with a few formless 


strokes would indicate thereby a human form, a horse, and so forth. Beauty, 
considered as a spiritual product, demands even from the start an elaborate 
technique, implies a long series of experiment and practice. Simplicity, 
when we refer to it as the simplicity of the beautiful, its ideal proportions, is 
rather a result, which only succeeds in overcoming the variety, medley, 
confusion, excess and incumbrance of its matter, and in concealing and 
effacing its preparatory studies, after much mediating work, so that at last 
Beauty, with all its unfettered spontaneity, appears to us as though liberated 
in one cast®. What we find here is very analogous to the behaviour of a man 
of education, who, in all that he says and does, moves simply, 
spontaneously, and with ease, albeit he did not by any means start in the 
possession of such simple spontaneity, but rather has only secured such as 
the result of a thorough self-training. 

For this reason it is no less in accordance with the nature of the fact than 
it is with the actual course of history that art in its beginnings rather 
presents us the appearance of artificiality and clumsiness, running largely 
into incidental detail, and generally overloaded with the elaboration of 
drapery and the environment of its subject-matter; and precisely in the 
degree that this external material is more compact and multifarious, to that 
extent that which is really expressive is reduced to its baldest terms; in other 
words what is truly the free and vital expression of Spirit in its forms and 
motion is that which is here least in evidence. 

In this respect consequently the primitive and most ancient art-products 
in all the particular arts are the vehicle of a content that is essentially most 
abstract, such as simple tales in poetry, theogonies effervescent with 
abstract thoughts and their incomplete elaboration, single objects of sacred 
association in stone and wood and so forth, and the representation remains 
unaccommodating, monotonous or confused, stiff and dry. More especially 
in plastic art the facial expression is insipid with a repose which does not so 


much express spirituality in its essential penetration as a purely animal 
emptiness, or conversely is remorseless and exaggerated in its emphasis on 
characteristic traits. In the same way the bodily forms and their motion are 
devoid of life, the arms, for example, are glued to the body, the legs are not 
divided, or are clumsily moved, or in angular and constrained modes; and in 
other respects such figures are ill-shaped, suffer from narrow compression, 
or are excessively lank and extended. On the other hand we find that much 
more devotion and industry is spent upon accessories such as drapery, hair, 
weapons, and ornaments of a similar nature; the folds of the drapery remain 
wooden and independent, without being able to accommodate themselves to 
the limbs, just as we may often see for ourselves in images of the Virgin and 
saints of early times, where they are in part run together in monotonous 
regularity, and in part are continually broken up in harsh corners, not 
flowing freely in their lines, but scattered about with diffuseness over too 
wide a surface. And in the same way the first attempts at poetry are full of 
breaks, devoid of connection, monotonous, dominated in an abstract way by 
one idea or emotion, or elsewhere wild, violent, the particular being 
obscurely assimilated, and the whole as yet not bound together in a secure 
and ideal organic unity. 

It is only, however, after such preparatory work as the above that the 
style which is the main subject of our present inquiry commences with what 
is truly genuine fine art. In this it is no doubt in the first instance at the same 
time still austere, but already moderated with more beauty in its severity. 
This severe style is the more lofty abstraction of the beautiful, which comes 
to a stop with that which is of real importance, expresses and reproduces the 
same in its broad outlines, still disdains all amiability and grace, suffers the 
main subject-matter alone to assert itself, and pre-eminently expends very 
little industry and elaboration on what is incidental. And in doing so, this 
severe style also still adheres to the imitation of that which is immediately 


given to sense. In other words, just as, in regard to content, it takes its stand, 
so far as ideas and representation are concerned, in what is given it, in the 
tradition, for example, of a revered religion, so also, to take the opposite 
point of view, namely, that of external form, it will merely render assured 
the fact itself, and not its own invention. It is, in short, satisfied with the 
general broad effect that is educed from the fact, and follows in expression 
closely upon the growth and definite existence of this. In the same way 
everything that is accidental is held aloof from this type of style, in order 
that the caprice and spontaneity of the individual mind? may not appear to 
be involved in it. The motives are simple, the objects of representation few®, 
and for this reason no considerable variety in the detail of configuration, 
muscles and motion, is apparent. 

Secondly, the ideal, purely beautiful style hovers between the simply 
substantive expression of fact and the fullest exposition of all that 
immediately pleases. We may define the character of this style as the 
highest degree of vitality compatible with a beautiful and reposeful 
greatness, such as we admire in the works of Pheidias or Homer. It is a 
living presentment of all traits, shapes, modifications of such, motions, 
limbs, in which there is nothing without significance and expression, but 
everything is instinct with life and action, and testifies to the breath, or very 
pulse of free life itself on the merest glance at the work of art in question; a 
vitality, however, which essentially makes visible one totality, and only one, 
is the expression of one content, of one individuality of action. 

It is in such a truly vital atmosphere that we find moreover the breath of 
grace poured forth over the entire work. Grace is indeed a concession to the 
hearer and spectator, which the severe style despises. At the same time, 
whenever Charis, that is Grace, is asserted in the presence of an onlooker, if 
only as an acknowledgement, a means of conveying pleasure, yet in the 
ideal style we find that such a presence appears entirely divested of any 


craving to confer merely pleasure. We may perhaps explain our meaning in 
more technical language. The fact or subject-matter is here the substantive 
in its concentration and self-absorption. During the process, however, that it 
is manifested through the medium of art, and is, so to speak, concerned to 
actually exist for others, to pass over, that is, from its simplicity and 
essential solidarity to particularization, articulation, and individualization, 
we may regard this development to an existent form for others as at the 
same time a kind of complaisance on the part of the predominant matter, in 
so far, that is, as it does not appear to require this more concrete mode of 
existence, and yet is wholly poured forth into it for us. Such a charm as this 
is only entitled to assert itself in such a style so long as what is really 
substantive also persists in undisturbed self-possession, as we may call it, 
over against the grace of its manifestation, which blooms forth entirely in 
outward guise as an original type of superfluity. This indifference of the 
ideal or inner self-assurance? for its existence, this repose of itself on itself 
is precisely that which constitutes the beautiful negligence of the grace, 
which attributes no immediate value to this, its mode of manifestation. And 
it is just in this that we must look for the loftiness of the beautiful style. 
Beautiful free art is careless in its attitude to the external form, in which it 
refuses to let us see any peculiar movement of the mind, or any end or 
intention. Rather in every expression, every modification, it points to one 
thing only, and that is the idea and vital principle of the whole. It is only by 
this means that the Ideal of the beautiful style asserts itself, which is neither 
harsh nor severe, but already shows the softening influence of the cheerful 
notes of the beautiful. Though no violence is done either to any feature of 
expression, any part of the whole, and every member appears in its 
independence, and rejoices in its own existence, yet each and all is content 
at the same time to be only an aspect in the total evolved presentment. This 
it is which alone displays, alongside of the depth and determinacy of 


individuality and character, the grace of Life itself. On the one side we have 
indeed merely the substantial subject-matter predominant, but in the 
detailed exposition, in the lucid, and at the same time exhaustive variety of 
traits, which complete the definition of the appearance, and place it before 
us in its transparent vitality, the spectator is at the same time freed from the 
thing in its baldness, in so far as he possesses and is wholly face to face 
with its concrete life. By virtue, however, of the last mentioned fact, this 
ideal style, so soon as it carries this modification in its external aspect to yet 
further lengths, passes over into the so-called agreeable or pleasing style. 
Here we have the assertion of another intent than the mere vitality of the 
fact. The giving of pleasure, the active elaboration in the direction of 
externality is asserted as itself an object, and is a matter of independent 
concern. As an example we may take the famous Belvedere Apollo, not 
indeed as itself belonging to this latter style, but at least marking the 
transition from the lofty style to that of sensuous attraction. And inasmuch 
as in an art of this kind it is no longer the single actuality itself to which the 
entire embodiment is referable, the particular details become under this 
mode, even though in the first instance still deducible from the central 
object itself and rendered necessary by means of it, more and more for all 
that independent. We feel that they are introduced, or interpolated, as 
ornaments, intentional additions of episodical import. And yet for the very 
reason that they are only related to the object accidentally and only receive 
their essential definition in a personal relation to the spectator or reader, 
they flatter the individual taste++ of such, to which their workmanship is 
primarily directed. Virgil and Horace, for example, delight us in this respect 
by an educated style, in which we can trace a variety of things aimed at, and 
an effort deliberately made to give pleasure. In architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, owing to this spirit of complaisance, simple and imposing effects 
of size disappear, and we find on every side small pictures standing by 


themselves, ornamentation, fineries, dimples on cheeks, elegant hair-dress, 
smiles, all the varied folding of draperies, enchanting colours and shapes, 
exceptional, difficult, but for all that unconstrained movements in the pose 
of the figure™. In the so-called Gothic or German art of building, where the 
same is carried in the direction of this spirit, we find decoration elaborated 
without limit, so that the whole appears to be little more than a collection of 
little columns with all the utmost variety of ornamentations, diminutive 
towers, spires, and so forth, which, in their isolation, please us, without, 
however, destroying the impression of the larger connections of the whole 
and the still insistent masses of the same. 

In so far, however, as the province of art we have been discussing in its 
entirety gives way to this activity of externalization, this presentment of 
what is purely exterior, we may emphasize it in its further generalization as 
the effect, which makes use of as a means of expression what is unpleasing, 
strained, and colossal, the type of uncouth contrasts such as the prodigious 
genius of Michael Angelo often exploits to excess. The effect may be 
generally indicated as the excessive leaning towards an ulterior public, 
which results in the form no longer being asserted in its independent, self- 
sufficient and buoyant repose. Rather it turns round, as it were, and makes 
an appeal at the same time to the onlooker, and strives to place itself in a 
relation to him by means of this manner of presentment. Both aspects, 
namely essential repose and the address to the spectator, must no doubt be 
present in a work of art; but these aspects should fall together in complete 
equilibrium. If the work of art in the severe style is wholly without 
qualification self-contained, without any appeal to the spectator, it leaves 
him cold. If, on the other hand, the appeal is made too directly to him, it 
creates indeed a sensuous pleasure, but loses to that extent its substantive 
thoroughness®, or it does so without this thoroughness of content and the 
simple character of the conception and delineation therein contained. This 


passage from itself then merges in the accidental characterization of the 
appearance; as a result the image itself shares this accidental character, in 
which we no longer recognize the actual subject-matter and the form which 
is imperatively rooted in itself, but rather the poet and artist with his own 
personal designs, his peculiar type of production and skill. And for this 
reason the public is entirely released from the essential content of the work, 
finding itself by means of it placed in a personal relation“ to the artist, 
inasmuch as everything now wholly depends on its seeing that which the 
artist through his art intended, that is, the cunning and personal skill which 
is embodied in his grasp of his subject and its execution. To be thus brought 
into personal community of insight and critical acumen with the artist is for 
most people a flattering concession; and our reader or audience, and very 
possibly the spectator of plastic art, with even more readiness wonder at 
their poet, musician, or painter or sculptor respectively; and the vanity of 
such is all the better satisfied in proportion as the work invites them to this 
personal criticism, and supplies them openly with hints of such designs and 
points of view. In the severe style, on the contrary, no such confidences are 
made over to the spectator at all. What we have is just the substantive 
nature of the content, which in its representation austerely, and even 
harshly, repulses the purely personal quest. A repulse of this kind will often 
be no doubt merely indicative of the spleen of the artist, who, after 
entrusting a profound significance to his work, instead of making the 
exposition of the same free, transparent, and buoyant, deliberately makes it 
hard to follow. A trade in mysteries of this kind is also nothing but another 
form of affectation, and a spurious alternative to the complaisance we have 
criticized. 

It is pre-eminently in the work of the French school that we find this 
tendency to flatter, attract, and create effect, and they have in this way 
elaborated this easy-going and complaisant attitude to the public as the 


main object of their efforts. They seek to find the real importance of their 
artistic work in the satisfaction such affords others, whose interest they 
would arouse and whom they would duly impress. This tendency is 
particularly marked in their dramatic poetry. Marmontel, for example, gives 
us the following anecdote in connection with the performance of his drama 
“Denis, the Tyrant.” The crisis culminated in a question asked the Tyrant. 
Clairon, in whose mouth this question was put, when the moment for asking 
it had arrived, and when actually in conversation with Dionysius, made a 
forward step in front of the audience and dramatically addressed them 
instead. By this rhetorical effect the enthusiastic support of the entire piece 
was assured. 

We Germans, on the other hand, require too much a content in our works 
of art, in the depths of which the artist finds a deliverance from himself, 
without troubling himself about the public, who is just left to look at it, take 
trouble over it, and help himself out with it, as he pleases or is able. 


DIVISION OF SUBJECT 


Approaching now, after these general observations we have made with 
reference to the distinctions of style common to all the arts, the division of 
the third fundamental section of our inquiry we may observe that the one- 
sided understanding has looked about in many directions for various 
principles of differentiation in its classification of the specific arts severally. 
The true division can, however, only be deduced from the nature of the 
work of art, which in the entire complexus of its forms explicitly unfolds 
the totality of the aspects and phases which are referable to its own notion. 
And the first thing which asserts itself in this connection as important is the 
consideration that art, in accordance with the fact that its presentments now 
have definitely to pass into sensuous reality, becomes on account of this 


also art for the senses, so that the definition of this sense and the material 
medium which is applicable to it, and in which the work of art is made 
objective, must necessarily furnish us with the principles of subdivision in 
the several arts. Now the senses, for the reason that they are senses, or in 
other words, are related to a given material, a disparate exterior medium*® 
and an essential multiplicity, are themselves different, namely, feeling, 
smell, taste, hearing, and sight. It is not our business in this place to 
demonstrate the ideal necessity of this totality and its disparate parts; that is 
the function of the philosophy of Nature. Our problem is limited to the 
inquiry whether all these senses, or if not, which of them are capable, by 
virtue of their notional significance, of being organs for the reception of 
works of art. We have already at a previous stage excluded feeling, taste, 
and smell. Botticher’s mere feeling with the hand of the effeminately 
smooth portions of statues of goddesses is not a part of artistic 
contemplation or enjoyment at all. By the sense of touch the individual 
merely comes, as an individual endowed with sense, into contact with the 
purely sensuous particular thing and its gravity, hardness, softness, and 
material resistance. A work of art is, however, not merely a sensuous thing, 
but Spirit manifested through a sensuous medium. As little can we exercise 
our sense of taste on a work of art as such, because taste is unable to leave 
the object in its free independence, but is concerned with it in a wholly 
active way, resolves it, in fact, and consumes it. A cultivation and 
refinement of taste is only possible and desirable in connection with dishes 
of food and their preparation, or the chemical qualities of objects. An object 
of art, however, should be contemplated in its independent and self- 
contained objective presence, which no doubt is there for the mind that 
perceives it, but only as an appeal to soul and intelligence, not in some 
active relation, and with none whatever to the appetites and volition. As for 
the sense of smell it is just as little able to become an organ of artistic 


enjoyment, inasmuch as things are only presented to this sense in so far as 
they are themselves in a condition of process, and are dissolved through the 
air and its direct influence. 

Sight, on the other hand, possesses a purely ideal relation to objects by 
means of light, a material, which is at the same time immaterial, and which 
suffers on its part the objects to continue in their free self-subsistence, 
making them appear and re-appear, but which does not, as the atmosphere 
or fire does, consume them actively either by imperceptible degrees or 
patently. Everything, then, is an object of the appetiteless vision, which 
materially exists in Space as a disparate aggregate, which, however, in so 
far as it remains unimpaired in its integrity, merely is disclosed in its form 
and colour. 

The remaining ideal sense is hearing. This is in signal contrast to the one 
just described. Hearing is concerned with the tone, rather than the form and 
colour of an object, with the vibration of what is corporeal; it requires no 
process of dissolution, as the sense of smell requires, but merely a trembling 
of the object, by which the same is in no wise impoverished. This ideal 
motion, in which through its sound what is as it were the simple 
individuality“, the soul of the material thing expresses itself, the ear 
receives also in an ideal way, just as the eye shape and colour, and suffers 
thereby what is ideal or not external in the object to appeal to what is 
spiritual or non-corporeal. 

As a third accretion to these two senses we have the sensuous 
conception, memory, the retention of images, which appear in 
consciousness by means of the isolated perception, in this way subsumed 
under universals, and become related and united to the same by means of 
the imagination, so that now in one particular aspect the external reality 
itself exists both as ideal and spiritual, while that which is spiritual from 
another point of view accepts under the imaginative conception the form of 


what is external, and is brought to consciousness as a disparate and 
correlated aggregate. 

This triple mode of seizing on reality offers art the well-known division 
into first, the plastic arts, which elaborate their content for vision in the 
external form and colour of objects, secondly, in the art of sound, music, 
and thirdly, into poetry, which as the art of speech uses tone merely as a 
symbol, in order, by means of it, to address itself directly to what is ideal in 
the contemplation, emotion, and imagination of our spiritual life. If we rest 
satisfied with this sensuous aspect of our subject-matter, as the final 
principle of its differentiation, we shall, in respect to our first principles, 
find ourselves in a difficulty, because the grounds of this division, instead of 
being deduced from the concrete notion of our subject-matter, are merely 
borrowed from the most abstract features of 1t. We have consequently to 
look about us once more for a principle of division that has deeper roots, 
which has, in fact, already been put forward in the introduction of this work 
as the truly systematic mode of dividing this third section of it. The function 
of art is just this and only this, namely, to bring before the grasp of the 
senses truth, as it is in the world of spirit, reconciled, that is, in its unity as a 
whole with objectivity and the sensuous material. In so far, then, as this is 
possible at this stage in the element of the external reality of the art-product 
to that extent the totality, which the Absolute is in its very truth, breaks 
apart into the various modes that differentiate it as a process. 

The middle point, the truly substantive centrum, is given us here in the 
representation of the Absolute, God Himself as God, in His independent 
self-subsistence, not as yet developed to the point of motion and difference, 
or advanced to the active operation of and separation from what is His, but 
presented essentially self-absorbed in supreme divine repose and stillness, 
briefly the Ideal embodied in a form essentially adequate to itself, which 
persists in its determinate existence in correspondent identity with itself. 


And in order that it may appear in infinite self-subsistency the Absolute 
must be conceived as Spirit, as conscious Subject, but as Subject which 
possesses essentially itself its own adequate mode of external appearance. 

As divine subject, however, which passes forth into actual reality, it has 
confronting it an external world for environment, which, in conformity with 
the Absolute, must be built up to an appearance harmonious with the same, 
an appearance permeated with the Absolute. This environing world is then 
on one side the objective as such, the basis, the embrace of external Nature, 
which, taken by itself, possesses no absolute significance for Spirit, nor any 
ideality such as is present to individual consciousness“, and consequently is 
only able to express by suggestion the spiritual Ideal which its appearance 
must seek to secure by embodying its embraced content in a world of 
Beauty. 

In opposition to external Nature we find the ideal realm of 
consciousness”, the human soul as the medium for the existence and 
manifestation of the Absolute. Together with this subjectivity is conjoined 
the multiplicity and differentiation of individuality, particularization, 
distinction, action, and development, that is, in general terms the full and 
varied world of the reality of Spirit“, in which the Absolute is known, 
willed, experienced, and actively present. We may already infer from what 
we have indicated above that the differences under which the total content 
of art is differentiated are in essential consonance, both for our grasp and 
presentation of them, with what we have previously in the second portion of 
our inquiry examined as the symbolical, classical, and romantic types of art. 
In other words symbolic art only carries the art-process to the point of 
marking an affinity between content and form, instead of their identity, of 
only suggesting the ideal significance in itself and the content which that 
suggestion purports to express, in other words the external appearance~. It 
furnishes consequently the fundamental type to that specific art, whose 


function it is to elaborate the objective world as such, Nature’s environment 
in the beautiful conclusion given by Art to Spirit (mind), and to image by 
suggestion the ideal significance of what is spiritual in this external 
medium. The classical Ideal, on the contrary, meets the case of the 
presentation of the Absolute as such, in its self-subsistent external reality, 
its essential self-repose, while the romantic Spirit (mind) type of art is, both 
in content and form, identical with the internal life of the soul, and the 
emotional life both in its infinite aspect and its finite particularity. 

It is, then, on a principle such as the above that the system of the 
particular arts is differentiated as follows: 

First, we have architecture, the beginning of all, whose foundation 
reposes in the very nature of its subject-matter. It is the commencement of 
art for this reason, that art at the start has in general terms neither 
discovered for the presentation of its spiritual content the adequate material, 
nor the forms that fully express it, and is consequently compelled to rest 
content in the mere search after such true satisfaction, and to do so in the 
externality of its content and its mode of presentation. The medium of this 
primary art is that which is essentially unspiritual, gross matter, that is, only 
capable of configuration according to physical laws of gravity. Its form is 
the image of external Nature, united by its regularity and symmetry in the 
whole of a work of art to express merely an external reflection of Spirit. 

The second art is sculpture. Both for its principle and content it 
possesses spiritual individuality under the mode of the classic Ideal in the 
sense, namely, that the ideal and spiritual finds its expression in the 
corporeal appearance pertinent to spiritual life, which it is the function here 
of Art to present in existent artistic actuality. It consequently still accepts 
for its material gross matter in its spatial extension, without, however, 
shaping the same in conformity to rule merely in respect to its gravity and 


its natural conditions according to the forms of the organic or inorganic, or 


in relation to its visibility in bringing it down to, and in all essential respects 
particularizing it in, a simple repetition of the external appearance. The 
form which is here, however, determined by virtue of the content itself is 
the actual life of Spirit, human form, and its objective organism permeated 
with Spirit’s own breath, whose function it is to embody in adequate shape 
the self-subsistence of the Divine in its supreme repose and unperturbed 
greatness, unaffected by the divisions and limitations of human affairs, their 
conflicts and endurances. 

Thirdly, we have to render intelligible in one final whole those arts 
whose province it is to give form to the ideal content of the individual soul- 
life. 

The art of painting marks the beginning of this final totality. It converts 
the external form itself entirely into an expression of what is ideal*?, which 
within the limits of the environing world not merely reproduces the ideal 
self-containedness of the Absolute, but also brings to the vision the same as 
essentially a personal possession~ in its spiritual existence, volition, feeling, 
action, in its activity and relation to another, and consequently also in its 
sufferings, pain, death, in the entire series of passions and satisfaction. Its 
object is for this reason no longer God simply, that is, as object of the 
human consciousness, but this consciousness itself, God, that is, either in 
His reality present in the action and suffering of individual life, or as spirit 
of the community, as the spiritual related through feeling to itself, soul-life 
in its resignation, its sacrifice of, or joy and blessedness in, life and action 
within the limits of the natural world. As a means to the presentation of this 
content the art of painting is bound to utilize the external phenomenon in 
respect to its form, not merely the human organism, but also Nature in its 
simplicity in so far as the same suffers what is of spirit to shine through 
with clarity. It is, however, unable to utilize as material physical matter and 
its spatial existence just as it 1s; it is compelled, in working it up into its 


forms, essentially to idealize the same. The first step by means of which the 
sensuous material is raised in this respect to confront mind™, consists, on 
the one hand, in the uplifting of the actual sensuous appearance, whose 
visibility is converted into the mere show by art, and on the other in colour 
by means of the distinctions, transitions, and modulations of which this 
transformation is effected. The art of painting, consequently, in order to 
express the soul in its ideality, resolves the three dimensions of space into 
that of superficies as that which most intimately asserts the ideality of what 
is external, and represents spatial distance and form by means of the 
phenomena of colour. For painting is not concerned with producing mere 
visibility in its general significance, but with that form of visibility which, if 
it 1s ideally produced, is also quite as much essentially particularized. In 
sculpture and the art of building forms are visible by means of external 
light. In the art of painting, on the contrary, the material which is itself 
essentially obscure possesses intrinsically within itself its inward or ideal, 
light in short. It is itself transfused in its own medium, and mere light is to 
that extent essentially obscured. The unity, however, and blending of light 
and dark is colour”®. 

Secondly, the art of music offers a contrast to that of painting in one and 
the same sphere as the latter. Its real element is the ideal realm as such, 
emotion in its formless independence, capable of asserting itself not in 
externality and its reality, but purely through the external medium which 
disappears immediately when it is expressed and thereby cancels itself. Its 
content consequently consists of the internal life of Spirit in its immediate, 
essential subjective unity, emotion simply; its material is musical tone, its 
form and configuration, the concord, discord, harmony, contrast, opposition, 
and resolution of such tones according to the laws of their quantitative 
intervals respectively and their artistically elaborated time measure. 


Finally, in the third place, after painting and music we get the art of 
speech, poetry in its general terms, the absolutely genuine art of Spirit and 
its expression as such. For everything which the human consciousness 
conceives and spiritually embodies in the chamber of spirit speech 1s able to 
accept, express, and bring imaginatively before us, and only speech is thus 
able. In respect to its content, therefore, poetry is the richest and its 
boundaries are the widest. But in proportion as it gains as the vehicle of 
Spirit it loses on the side of the material object. In other words, for the 
reason that it neither works for the perception of the sense as the plastic 
arts, nor merely for the ideal emotion, as music does, but is concerned to 
create its spiritual significances under the form of its own spiritual medium 
merely for the conception and contemplation of mind, the material through 
which its constructive activity is asserted only retains for it the value of a 
means, however much it may be elaborated in an artistic sense, by which 
Spirit is expressed for Spirit, and no longer counts as a sensuous mode of 
existence, in which the spiritual content is capable of finding a reality 
adequate to it. Such a means can in the light of our previous consideration 
only be tone regarded as the still relatively most adequate material of 
spiritual expression. Tone here, however, does not in the present case 
preserve, as was the case with music, an independent validity of its own for 
which the unique and essential aim of art could be exhausted in finding an 
artistic form, but conversely is entirely steeped in the world of Spirit and the 
definite content of conception and contemplation, and appears simply as the 
external symbol of this content. So far as the embodiment which the poetry 
receives 1s concerned, in this respect poetry may claim to include the whole 
field of art in the sense, that is, that it repeats in its own province the modes 
of presentation adopted by the other arts, which 1s only in a qualified degree 
the case with painting and music. 


In other words poetry gives, on the one hand, as epic poetry the form of 
objectivity to its content, which no doubt here does not, as in the plastic arts, 
attain to an external existence. It is none the less a world conceived by the 
mind in the form of the objective world and represented as objective for the 
individual imagination. This it is which constitutes human speech as such, 
which finds satisfaction in its own content and its expression by means of 
speech. 

On the other hand, however, poetry is conversely to an equal degree 
speech of the soul, the ideal medium, which, as that inward content returns 
to itself, is lyrical poetry, which invokes the aid of music in order to 
penetrate yet more deeply the world of souls and emotion. 

Finally, to take the third example, poetry proceeds through speech within 
the limits of a self-contained action, which it at the same time makes an 
object of its presentment, and consequently is able to ally itself closely to 
music, gesture, mimicry, and the dance. This is dramatic art, in which man, 
in all that the term implies, creatively presents the work of art which is the 
product of human life. These five arts form the system of realized and 
actual art, essentially determined by itself and differentiated as such. In 
addition to them there are no doubt other incomplete arts, for example, the 
arts of gardening and dance. These we shall only refer to incidentally as the 
opportunity recurs. A philosophical investigation must perforce restrict 
itself entirely to distinctions referable to the notion, and develop and grasp 
these adequate and veritable modes of embodiment. Nature and reality is 
not, it is true, confined to these circumscribed limits, but is more liberal in 
its movement, and we not unfrequently hear it made a matter of praise that 
in this respect the products of genius are perforce compelled to expand 
themselves beyond just such limitations. In Nature, however, transitional 
organisms of either hybrid or amphibian type, instead of emphasizing the 
spontaneity and excellence of Nature, merely demonstrate its inability to 


hold fast to the essential differentiations of species which are rooted in that 
process, or to prevent their deterioration before external conditions and 
influences. The same thing may be affirmed in art with regard to these 
intermediate forms, although the same are capable of producing much, too, 
that delights us, is full of charm and utility, albeit not in the highest class of 
perfection. 

If we turn our attention now after these introductory remarks and 
considerations to the more specific examination of the separate arts, we 
shall find ourselves from another point of view in some difficulty. For 
inasmuch as we have hitherto concerned ourselves with art as such, the 
Ideal and the general types, under which its evolution according to its 
notion proceeds, it is imperative to pass over into the concrete existence of 
art, and by doing so into the world of experience. Here we find a condition 
very analogous to that we observe in Nature, the provinces of which are 
readily grasped in their generality and the necessary laws which distinguish 
them, in whose actual material existence, however, the individual objects 
and their species, not merely in the aspects which they present to 
observation, but also in the form under which they exist, are of such a 
wealth of variety that, as a part of the difficulty, they offer as feasible every 
conceivable way of approaching them; and in addition to this the 
philosophical notion, when we are desirous of applying the standard of its 
simple lines of distinction, appears as insufficient for this purpose and the 
mere grasp of thought incapable of taking in the breath of such fulness. If, 
however, we merely rest satisfied with mere description and superficial 
reflections we fall short no less of the object we have set before us, that is, a 
development which is both scientific and systematic. Added to which 
difficulties we have the further one that nowadays every particular art 
makes the independent demand for a special science, inasmuch as with the 
continuous growth of connoisseurship in art the range of such special 


knowledge has become ever more rich and extensive. This science of the 
connoisseur, or dilettante, has, however, in our own times become 
fashionable under the direct teaching of philosophy itself. It has, in short, 
been maintained that it is in art we must look for real religion, the discovery 
of truth and the Absolute, that, in short, it stands on a loftier pedestal than 
philosophy for the reason that it is not abstract, but receives at the same 
time the Idea in reality and for a contemplation and emotion which are 
concrete. And on the other hand it is regarded nowadays as of august 
importance in art” to occupy one’s attention with an infinite superfluity of 
detail of this kind, in the interests of which the demand is made from 
everyone that he should have observed some novelty or other. Such critical 
labour is a kind of learned trifling which may very readily be overdone. It 
causes, no doubt, considerable pleasure to examine works of art, to grasp 
the thoughts and reflections which such may suggest, to give currency to 
the points of view, which others have pointed out, and by this means to 
become judges and critics. The more rich, however, by this means, namely, 
that everybody is intent on having discovered on his own account 
something uniquely his own, a learning and process of reflection has 
become, the more every particular art, nay, every branch of the same, now 
renders necessary the completeness of a treatment of it from the individual’s 
standpoint. As a corollary the historical aspect of such a survey and the 
criticism of works of art, which becomes inevitable, only add yet further to 
the learning and range of the subject. It is, moreover, essential before we 
take part in any discussion over the details of matters of artistic import that 
we should already have seen much and many times. Personally I have no 
doubt seen a considerable amount, but by no means all that is necessary to 
enable me to discuss the material of art exhaustively. All such difficulties, 
however, we may meet with the simple response that it does not lie within 
the aim of the present work to teach art-criticism, or to bring forward an 


historical review of such learning, or only to the extent such is necessary to 
apprehend on philosophical principles the essential and universal aspects of 
our subject, and their relation to the idea of the beautiful in its realization 
within the sensuous medium of art. If we keep this aim before us the variety 
of artistic effects we above indicated need cause us no embarrassment; for 
despite this complexity the essential character of the subject-matter 
according to its notional idea is the controlling factor; and although this is 
frequently lost in accidental matter by virtue of the medium in which it is 
realized, points of view are none the less in evidence, in which it is as 
clearly proclaimed. To grasp these aspects, and to develop them in a 
scientific way, 1s the very problem which it is the function of philosophy to 
elucidate. 


FIRST SUBSECTION 
ARCHITECTURE 


Art, by enabling its content to attain a realized existence under a definite 
form, becomes a particular art. We may therefore now for the first time 
refer to it as an actual art and find therein the rea/ beginning of art. With 
this particularity, however, in so far as it purports to bring before us the 
objectivity of the Idea of the beautiful and art, we have presented to us at 
the same time in its notional significance a totality of what 1s particular. For 
this reason when we now, in the sphere of the specific arts, begin our 
examination of the same with the art of building this must not merely be 
accepted in the sense that architecture asserts itself as the art which, by 
virtue of its notional definition, is first presented to us as such an object of 
inquiry, but we may equally accept as a result, that it is also in relation to its 


existence the art first to be considered. In supplying, however, an answer to 


the question, what the mode of origin was, which fine art, relatively to its 
notion and realized form, has received, we must exclude the experience of 
history no less than reflections, conjectures, and ordinary conceptions, 
which merely have reference to objective history, and are so readily and in 
such variety propounded. In other words, men are ordinarily actuated by an 
impulse, to bring before their mental vision anything in its original mode of 
appearance for the reason that the beginning is the simplest mode, under 
which the fact asserts itself. And connected with this impulse we have 
present behind it the covert conviction that the simple mode of appearance 
informs us of the fact in its notional significance and real origin, and the 
further amplification of such a beginning to the actual point in the process 
which only really concerns us is further with a like readiness conceived 
under the trivial mode of thought, that a process so understood has 
gradually brought art forward to the crucial stage above indicated. A 
beginning, however, of this simplicity is, if we look at its content, 
something which, taken by itself, is so unimportant, that for philosophical 
thought it can only appear as wholly accidental, albeit it is for the ordinary 
consciousness only just in such a way that the origin can be readily grasped. 
For example, we have the story, as an explanation of the origin of the art of 
painting, told us of a maiden who followed the dim outline of the shadow of 
her sleeping lover. In the same way we have sometimes a cave and 
sometimes a hollow tree adduced as the point of departure in the art of 
building. Beginnings of this kind are so intelligible in themselves that 
further comment on the fact appears unnecessary~. In particular the Greeks 
invented many charming tales to explain the origins not merely of fine art, 
but also ethical institutions and other conditions of life, all of which 
satisfied the primary need to make such beginnings visible to the 
imagination. Such beginnings are not substantiated by history, and yet they 
do not aim at making the manner of origin intelligible directly as a process 


involved in the notion, but purport to confine their explanation to the field 
of objective history. 


DIVISION OF SUBJECT 


We have, then, in such a way to establish the beginning of art from its 
notional significance, that the first problem of art is made to consist in 
giving form to that which is essentially objective, the ground, that is, of 
Nature, the external environment, and by doing so to make that which is 
without ideal import to conform both to significance and form, both of 
which still remain external to it, for the reason that they are not either the 
form or significance inherent in the objective material. The art, which has 
set before it this task is, as we have seen, an architecture which has already 
discovered its first elaboration under the modes of sculpture, or painting and 
music. 

If we now direct our attention to the most primitive origins of the art of 
building, we find at the earliest stage that we can accept for such a 
beginning the hut, regarded as the human dwelling, and the temple, as the 
exterior enclosure of the god and his community. With a view to define this 
commencement more closely a dispute has been raised with reference to the 
nature of the material employed for building, whether, that is to say, it 
originated in buildings of wood, which is the opinion of Vitruvius, and is 
supported by Hirt in a similar reference, or rather from those of stone. This 
contrast of original material is no doubt of importance, for it does not 
merely concern its external quality as one might at first sight suppose, but 
rather the architectonic character of fundamental forms; for instance, the 
kind of decoration united with it is essentially bound up with this external 
material. We may, however, entirely set aside the distinction as a purely 
subordinate aspect of the matter rather referable to what is accidental and 


empirical, and devote our attention to a point of more importance. 


In other words, in dealing with houses, temples, and other buildings we 
are confronted with the essential condition, to which we attribute the fact 
that buildings of this kind are merely means which presuppose an external 
end. Hut and house of God alike presuppose those who dwell in them, and 
for whom they have been erected, men and the images of gods. Man is also 
prompted by a desire to leap and sing; he requires the mediacy of human 
speech; but speech, leaping, shouting, and singing are not as yet poetry, the 
dance and music. And when within the architectonic adaptation of means to 
ends in order to satisfy specific needs, in part referable to daily life and in 
part to the religious cultus or the state, the impulse in the direction of 
artistic form and beauty asserts itself, we find at the same time a division 
apparent in the kind of building above mentioned. On the one hand we have 
man, thinking man, or the image of the god as the essential object, for 
which, from the other point of view, architecture merely supplies the means 
of environment and covering. With such a divided point of view we are 
unable to constitute our beginning, which is in its nature the immediate, and 
simple, not a relativity or essential relation of this sort; rather we must look 
for a point of departure, where a distinction of this kind does not yet arise. 

In this respect we have already at an earlier stage stated that the art of 
building corresponds to the symbolic type of art, and in a unique degree 
gives realization to the principle of the same as particular art because 
architecture generally is adapted to suggest the significances implanted in it 
purely in the external framework of the environment. If the distinction, 
then, above referred to between the object of the external cover 
independently presented in the living man, or the temple’s image, and the 
building regarded as the fulfilment of such an object, is to be absent from 
our earliest stage, we shall have to look about us for buildings which 
precisely, as works of sculpture, do stand up in independent self- 


subsistence, which in short carry their significance in themselves rather than 


in some other object or necessity. This is a point of the highest importance, 
which I have never found raised hitherto, although it goes to the root of the 
matter, and alone is capable of disclosing the manifold nature of external 
forms, and of supplying a thread to conduct us through the maze of 
architectonic configuration. A self-subsistent art of building of this kind 
will also to a similar degree differ from sculpture on this ground, namely, 
that it, as architecture, does not create images, whose significance is that 
which is essentially spiritual and personal, and which itself intrinsically 
possesses the principle of an appropriated embodiment throughout adequate 
to its ideal import, but builds up works which, in their exterior form, can 
merely give an impress of the significance in a symbolic way. And for this 
reason this type of architecture, both in respect to its content and, its 
presentation, is really of a symbolic type. 

All that we have said with reference to the principle of this stage of art 
applies equally to its mode of presentation. Here, too, we find that the mere 
distinction between buildings of wood and stone is not sufficient, in so far 
as the same points to a means of limiting and enclosing a defined space for 
a specific religious or other human purposes, as is the case with dwellings, 
palaces, and temples. Such a space, may be obtained either by hollowing 
out essentially solid and stable masses, or conversely, by preparing walls 
and roofs to enclose it. We can make our beginning of the art of building 
with neither of these alternatives, which we should consequently define as 
an inorganic form of sculpture; such a type no doubt piles up independently 
stable images, but while doing so does not in any way make the end of free 
beauty and the manifestation of Spirit in the bodily form commensurate 
with the end it pursues, but in general terms sets up a purely symbolic form, 
which purports in itself to indicate and express a particular idea. 

Architecture is, however, unable to remain standing at such a point of 
departure. Its function indeed consists just in this, namely, to build up 


external Nature as an environment which emanates from Spirit itself 
through the gates of art under the forms of beauty, and to build it for the 
independently present life of mind, that 1s mankind, or for the images of the 
gods that are set up and clothed by man in objective form, and to build up 
the same as that which no longer carries its significance in itself, but 
discovers the same in another, that is man, and his necessities and objects of 
family and State-life, culture and so forth, and by so doing surrenders the 
self-subsistency of such buildings. 

Regarded under this aspect we may assume the advance of architecture 
to consist in this, that it suffers the above indicated distinction between end 
and means to appear in separation, and constructs for man, or the individual 
human form of gods, which is the work of sculpture, an architectural 
dwelling, palace, or temple analogous to the significance of the same. 


And, thirdly, the termination’ unites both phases in the process, and 
appears within this aspect of division as at the same time self-subsistent. 
These points of view present to us, as the classification of the entire art of 
building, the following heads of division, which essentially comprehend the 
notional distinctions of the matter in question no less than the historical 
development of the same. 

First, we have the genuine symbolic or self-subsistent type of 
architecture. 

Secondly, there is the classical type, which gives independent form to 
spiritual individuality, divesting on the other hand the art of building of its 
self-subsistency, and degrading it in the intent to set up an inorganic 
environment under the forms of art, for the spiritual significances which are 
now on their part independently realized. 

Thirdly, romantic architecture, in other words the so-called Moorish, 
Gothic, and German, in which, it is true, houses, churches, and palaces are 


also merely the dwellings and places in which civic and religious needs and 
activities are concentrated; which, however, conversely are also shaped and 
raised without let or hindrance for the express object of emphasizing their 
self-subsistency. 

Although on the grounds already advanced architecture in respect to its 
fundamental character remains of a symbolic type, yet the artistic types 
known as the truly symbolic, classical, and romantic constitute the closest 
means of defining it, and are here of greater importance than in the other 
arts. For in sculpture the classical, and in music and painting the romantic, 
penetrates so profoundly to the entire root-basis of these arts respectively, 
that for the elaboration of the type of the other arts, to a more or less 
degree, but little room is left for other aspects. And, finally, in poetry, 
though it is the fact that it gives the most complete impress in its art- 
products of the entire series of art-types, we shall find it necessary to make 
our classification not by means of the distinction between symbolic, classic, 
and romantic poetry, but according to the specific differentiation applicable 
to poetry as a particular art in epic, lyrical, and dramatic poetry. 
Architecture is, on the other hand, art in its immediate relation to the 
external medium, so that in this case the essential differences consist in this, 
whether this external matter receives its significance intrinsically, or is 
treated as a means for an object other than it, or finally asserts itself in this 
subservience as at the same time independent. The first case is identical 
with the symbolic type simply, the second with the classical, the real 
significance attaining here an independent presentation, and in doing this 
the symbolic is attached as an environment wholly external to it, a type 
which is exemplified in the principle of classical art. The union of these two 
types is coincident with the romantic, in so far, that is, as romantic art 
makes use of the exterior medium as a means of expression, yet withdraws 


itself into itself out of this reality, and is consequently able once more by 


doing so to let objective existence stand forth in_ self-subsistent 


embodiment. 


1 Gediegene here seems to mean that the unity is a real one throughout all its manifestations — it is 
one of sterling efficacy. 


2 By the words die innere Produktion der Kunst is meant apparently “the creative activity of art- 
production as ideally conceived in a series of general world-impressions (Weltanschauungen).” The 
main contrast between the theoretic apprehension of such an evolution of art as a series, held in its 
broad generic outlines by mind, and its practical realization as differentiated in the actual products of 
different arts is sufficiently clear. The difficulty remains, however, as to how far Hegel regarded these 
Weltanschauungen in their universality to have themselves an objective significance no less than a 
subjective one — how far, in other words, are they merely abstract concepts of the observer, the 
schemata of scientific generalization, or do actually unfold an objective, if ideal process — how far is 
the thought one with the revelation of the Absolute itself. It is, of course, a difficulty not unknown to 
the student of Hegel in other directions. At least, as translator, I must content myself, as an excuse for 
obscurity in this and other passages, with drawing attention (a) To the main contrast which is quite 
clear, and (b) To the fundamental difficulty which remains. As a rule the word Weltanschauung is 
generally used rather in the sense of a world-outlook as from the point of view of an observer. In this 
passage, and still more obviously a little lower down, the sense appears to be rather world- 
presentment or manifestation — and the emphasis certainly on the objective aspect. Thus the Ideal of 
Beauty is defined as “the collective totality of its Weltanschauungen.” How far within such, which 
have previously been called exclusively ideal (innere) can be incorporated the positive concrete 
embodiments of definite works of art is for myself the difficulty, which I do not profess myself to be 
able to solve. I am in fact not entirely clear as to the entire meaning of Hegel myself. The mere 
statement that the one is made objective by the other does not appear to me to remove the difficulty; 
for, to mention no other objection, a particular work of art is not exclusively either concrete or 
objective in the sense that an ideal process is so, or an Ideal which combines the ideal stages or 
moments in such a process. 


3 Welche sich objectivirt. See note above. 
4 The present, that is, which is objective to sense. 


2 So lést sich das Ideal in seine Momente auf. According to this it would appear that the process is 
wholly identified with the system of the particular arts. But the universal world-presentments are 


surely equally a process or at least an abstract of such a process. And this is in fact affirmed lower 


down. 


© A favourite metaphor of Hegel. The idea is that the metal is all one infusion producing a result that 
is like the appearance of Athene from the brow of Zeus. 


! Der Subjektivitat. The mind of the artist. 

Sa misprint. Der should be die. 

2 Zuversicht. Confidence in itself. 

19 Nie Sache. The fact, the artistic object primarily treated. 

U Die Subjektivitdt. What is personal in the perception of judgment. 

) f fine illustration of this passage is to be found in Miss Harrison’s description of the Praxiteles 
Hermes in her admirable “Introductory Studies in Greek Art” (see chap, VI), a work every student of 


Greek Art should peruse. 


LB Gediegenheit. Sterling solidity. To understand all that is implied the above cited work of Miss 
Harrison is the clearest and most useful I know. 


4 in Unterhaltung. Finds himself, so to speak, directly conversing with him. 

4 Der Gattungen, i.e., specific types. 

16 Das Aussereinander. A differentiated exteriority. 

L Subjektivitat, the ideal unity that is — not so much as soul or personality. 

18 Kein subjektives Inneres. No ideal content that implies a unifying subject. 

Same expression as last note. An ideal realm in its aspect of relation to an individual soul. 
29 41s Element. 


21 Or reason (Geist. ) 


22 ‘As such content. 
23 This must be taken subject to qualifications which appear further on. 
24 An sich selbst subjektiv. As essentially appertinent to the individual soul. 


2 Sich entgegenheit dem Geist, i.e., raises itself as a medium opposed to — or, as we should say, 
subservient to. 


26 This is obviously a reference to the false theory of light advanced by Goethe and accepted by 
Hegel. 


21 Das ganze Mensch. The entire man with all his faculties. 
28 This is a reference, of course, to the Art Philosophy of Schelling. 


22 Zum vornehmen Wesen. Ironical, of course. It is part of the aristocratic pretensions of the 


connoisseur. 


3° He means that as an explanation they are obvious provided the facts are true, which he then points 


out in such cases is not so. 


311 am not sure I follow the sense here. I presume the meaning is that, as notionally considered, we 
have to commence with an architecture to which other arts are already subservient. The process of 
elaboration has already been carried beyond mere architecture. And in this sense he calls sculpture an 
elaboration (Ausbildung) of architecture. But the addition of painting and music as such elaboration 
is, to say the least, an unnecessary obscurity. Such an elaboration of a primitive form of music is 


suggested lower down. But the conception appears to me rather confusing. 
>2 That is the final phase, romantic architecture. 


a2. Other than architecture. 


CHAPTER | 


INDEPENDENT SYMBOLICAL ARCHITECTURE 


“’QG)- 


THE PRIMARY AND original necessity of art is this, that a conception, a 
thought emanate from mind, be produced and emphasized by man as the 
result of his activity, just as in speech there are simple ideas which man 
communicates thereby and makes intelligible to others. In human speech, 
however, the means of communication is accepted merely as a sign, and for 
this reason is an entirely arbitrary mode of externalization. The function of 
art, on the contrary, is not only to make use of the mere symbolic sign, but, 
in contrast to this, to supply a sensuous presence correspondent to 
significances. On the one hand, therefore, the sensuous product, which art 
presents to us, must afford lodging for an ideal content; on the other it has 
to represent this content in a manner which enables us to see that it is itself 
as its content not merely a realization of immediate reality, but an actual 
product of human conception and its spiritual activity. If I see, for example, 
an actually living lion I deduce from the unique presentment of the same the 
concept of lion precisely as I should in the case of a picture of it. In the 
picture, however, we find something more than this. It demonstrates to us 
that the form has been conceived in the mind, and has found the origination 
of its existence in the human spirit and its productive activity, so that now 
we not only receive the idea of an object, but the idea of a human 
conception of that object. There is, however, no original artistic necessity 
that either a lion, merely as such*’, a tree, or any other single object be 
added for the success of such reproduction. We have seen, on the contrary, 
that art, and pre-eminently plastic art, proceeds with the presentation of 
such objects in order to affirm in them the dexterity of the counterfeit from 


the artist’s own point of view. The interest in its first origination is directed 
to bringing before the vision of the artist himself and others the primary 
impressions of the objective facts, and the universal or essential thoughts 
thus stimulated. Such popular impressions are, however, in the first instance 
abstract and in themselves of indefinite character, so that man, in order that 
he may present them to the imagination, lays hold of that which is 
essentially just as abstract, the material medium as it is — which is at once 
massive and ponderous — a material which is no doubt capable of a 
definite, but not of an intrinsically concrete and veritably spiritual, content. 
The relation between content and sensuous reality, by virtue of which the 
content is to pass from the concipient world into that of imagination, can 
consequently only be of a symbolical type. At the same time, however, a 
building, which purports to declare a general significance for others, stands 
there for no other purpose save that of essentially expressing this loftier 
aspect, and is consequently an independent symbol of a thought that goes 
straight to its essential import, and is of universal validity, a kind of speech 
which is present to spiritual life on its own account, however much it may 
not be expressed through sound. The products, therefore, of this type of 
architecture are necessarily stimulating to thought of themselves, and arouse 
universal concepts, albeit they fail to be the mere envelope and environment 
of significances which otherwise possess independent form. For this reason, 
however, the form which permits a content of this kind to appear through it 
cannot perforce merely pass as symbolic sign, as, for example, in the case 
when we raise a cross to a deceased person, or erect stones in memory of 
battles. For signs of this character are doubtless qualified to stimulate ideas, 
but a cross, or a pile of stones, do not suggest, in virtue of their own nature, 
the idea which it is our object to awake, but are just as able to remind us of 
much else entirely different. This distinction constitutes the general notion 
of the stage now discussed®. 


With regard to this it may be affirmed that entire nations have known 
how to express their profoundest requirements in no other way than by the 
arts of building, or at least pre-eminently in an architectonic way. This has 
been, however, to an essential degree only in the East, as will appear from 
what we have already seen when we were called on to discuss the symbolic 
type of art. To an exceptional degree we may say that the constructions of 
the more ancient art of Babylonia, India, and Egypt — which we have now 
before us to some extent only in ruins, ruins which have been able to defy 
all ages and their revolutions, and which excite our wonder and 
astonishment as much on account of what is wholly fantastic in their forms 
as in virtue of their extraordinary proportions and mass — either completely 
bear this character, or in great measure are derived from it. They are works 
whose construction enlists at certain periods of history the entire activity 
and life of nations. 

If, however, we inquire more closely into the classification proposed by 
this chapter and the heads of subject-matter comprised in it, we shall find 
that the point of departure in this kind of architecture is not, as in the case of 
the classic or romantic type, from definite forms similar to that of the house. 
In other words we have here no independently secure content, and with it no 
secure mode of embodiment, advanced as the principle thereof, which is 
forthwith related in its further development to the entire range of the 
different constructions. Rather the significances which are accepted as 
content remain, as in the case of the symbolic type generally, likewise 
inchoate and general conceptions, elementary, in many respects separated 
and interfused abstractions of natural life mingled with thoughts of spiritual 
activity, without being, ideally concentrated to a focus as the evolved states 
of one mind*®. This aspect of dissolution gives them the appearance of the 
greatest variety and change, and the object of such architecture merely 


consists in emphasizing in its presentation first one aspect and then another, 


in making such symbolical, and, by means of human labour, making such 
symbolism apparent to us. Before a multiplicity of content such as this we 
cannot pretend in this discussion to be either exhaustive or systematic. I 
shall limit myself to an attempt, so far as this is possible, to bring simply 
that which is of most importance into connection with a rational 
classification. 

The prominent features of such a survey may be thus briefly enumerated. 

As content our demand was for modes of view of a wholly general 
character, in which peoples and individuals possess an ideal resting-place, a 
point, a unity for consciousness. The proximate object, therefore, of such 
independent and self-substantive construction is simply to raise some work, 
which forms the unity of a nation or nations, a place in which its life may be 
concentrated. We may also find along with this the further object more 
nearly associated, to present by means of this very embodiment, that which 
generally unites mankind, in other words the religious ideas of nations, by 
virtue of which works of this kind receive likewise a more definite content 
for their symbolical expression. 

Furthermore, in the second place, such an architecture is unable to 
remain fixed within the limits of this incipient determination of its entire 
content; the symbolical images tend to become isolated; the symbolical 
content of their signification is more closely defined, and by this means we 
find that the distinctions of their forms tend to come into more assured 
prominence, as for instance we see in the case of the Lingam columns, 
Obelisks, and other examples of this kind. From another point of view the 
art of building, in the spirit of such isolated self-subsistency, presses 
forward in its passage to sculpture, its acceptance of organic animal forms 
or human figures, its enlargement of either and association of both of them, 
however, on a prodigious scale, in its further addition of walls, doors and 
passages, and throughout in its treatment of what is adapted to sculpture in 


such objects in an entirely architectonic manner. The Sphinxes, Memnons, 
and enormous temples of Egypt come under this category. 

Thirdly, this symbolical art of building begins to present the transitional 
stage to the classic type. In other words it excludes sculpture from its 
immediate province, and sets about constructing itself as a receptacle for 
other significances, which are themselves not merely expressed under an 
architectonic mode. That the reader may better understand the process thus 
indicated I will recall to memory a few famous examples of such buildings. 


1. ARCHITECTURAL WORKS ERECTED WITH THE OBJECT OF 
UNITING PEOPLES 


“What is holy?” is a question raised by Goethe in a certain distich, and the 
answer he gives is: “that which binds together many souls.” In this sense we 
may affirm that what is sacred, together with the end expressed in the above 
association, and as such association, has actually formed the primary 
content of self-subsistent building and the art of such. The earliest example 
of this we may take from the story of the building of the tower of Babylon. 
In the broad expanse of the Euphrates valley we are told that mankind 
erected an enormous architectural work. It is built by the labour of a 
community, and this public character of its construction is at the same time 
the end and content of the work itself. And what is equally true is this, that 
this foundation of an association of communal labour is no mere unity of a 
patriarchal stamp; on the contrary we find here that the mere unity of the 
family is precisely that which is set on one side, and this building, which is 
raised to the heavens, is the objective presentment of the dissolution of the 
more primitive type of unity and the realization of another of more 
expansive range. The collective activity of peoples belonging to that age 
worked in it; and, in proportion as they came together in order to 


accomplish a building of prodigious size, the product of their activity came 
to be the band, which, on the ground and soil they had thus selected, and by 
means of the accumulated mass of stone and the architectural construction 
on the land — just as in our case morality, custom, and the lawful 
constitution of State-life — bound them in unity together. A building of this 
kind is in consequence also symbolical for the reason that it merely suggests 
the band of unity which it 1s, because it is only able, by means of its form 
and content, to express the sacred unity which unites men in an external 
way. It is also equally a part of this tradition that the communities have once 
more split apart from the centre of attraction which united them on a work 
of this external character. 

A further and yet more important building, which has, too, already a 
more reliable historical basis, is the temple of Belus, of which Herodotus 
informs us. We will not here inquire in what relation this stands to that of 
Biblical tradition. It is impossible to call this structure, taking it as a whole, 
a temple in any ordinary meaning of that term; rather we should call it a 
temple enclosure in the form of a square, each side of which was two stadia 
long, with brazen gates for means of entry. In the centre of this sacred place, 
according to Herodotus, who had actually seen this colossal work, a tower 
of thick walls (with no interior, solid throughout, in other words a mépyoc 
otepsedc) was built, both in length and breadth a stadium: on this was placed 
yet another, and again another on that, and so on, eight towers in all. On the 
outside of this a roadway was made to the top; and it appears that halfway 
up to the summit was a place of rest with benches on which all who 
ascended could rest themselves. On the summit, however, of the last tower 
there was a huge temple, and in the temple was a great bench, well 
cushioned, and before it stood a gold table. No statue, however, was placed 
in the temple. No one was permitted to be there at night with the exception 
of the attendant women, who, according to the statements of the 


Chaldaeans, the priests of this god, were selected by him pre-eminently for 
service. The priests further maintained (c. 182) that the temple was visited 
by the god, who rested on the bench made for him. Herodotus, it is true, 
also states (c. 183) that below within this sanctuary there was yet another 
temple, in which was placed a great image of the god of gold, together with 
a huge golden table before it, and at the same time refers to two great altars 
outside the temple on which the sacrifices were made. Notwithstanding 
these facts it is impossible to picture this gigantic building as a temple 
either in the Greek or modern sense of the term. For the first seven cubic 
towers are solid throughout, and it is only the eighth one at the summit 
which serves as a resting-chamber for the invisible god, who received 
therein no obeisance either from priesthood or the community. His image 
was below outside the building, so that the entire construction was raised in 
really independent and self-contained form, and did not subserve the objects 
of religious ritual, although it is no longer a purely abstract point of unity 
that we find here but a sanctuary. The form remains no doubt subject to 
accidental causes, or it receives its determinate character purely on account 
of the material security of the cube form; at the same time we have evidence 
of a demand which seeks for a significance which may supply a determinate 
relation to it more directly symbolical and applicable to the work taken as a 
whole. We must look for this, though this is not a point expressly adverted 
to by Herodotus, in the number of the massive floors. There are seven of 
them with an eighth superposed for the nightly abode of the god. This 
number of seven in all probability symbolizes the seven planets and spheres 
of heaven. 

We find also in Media cities built in accordance with such a symbolism. 
There is, for example, Ecbatana with its seven encircling walls, of which 
Herodotus states that in part by virtue of the height of the elevation on the 
slope of which the city was built, and in part intentionally and by artificial 


means, they were higher one than the other, and their battlements were 
coloured differently. White was on the first, black on the second, purple on 
the third, blue on the fourth, red on the fifth; the sixth, however, was coated 
with silver, and the seventh with gold, and within this last stood the royal 
stronghold and its treasure. “Ecbatana,” remarks Creuzer, in his work on 
Symbolism, when referring to this type of building”, “that Median city, and 
its royal stronghold in the centre, with its seven circles of walls and its 
battlements of seven different colours, represents the spheres of heaven 
which enclose the stronghold of the sun.” 


2. ARCHITECTURAL WORKS INTERMEDIATE BETWEEN THE 
ARTS OF BUILDING AND SCULPTURE 


The first point we have to consider in the further development of our 
subject consists in this, that architecture accepts for its content significances 
that are more concrete, and aims at their more symbolical presentation in 
accordance with forms that are similarly more concrete, which, however, 
whether we take the case of their insulation*®, or collective accretion in 
gigantic buildings, they do not make use of in the way sculpture makes use 
of them, but architectonically in their own independent province. In the case 
of this present type we have to direct our attention to more specific facts, 
although all that we advance can put in no pretension to completeness, or an 
a priori development for the reason that art in so far as it proceeds in its 
products to embrace the full range of the actual, that is the historical ways 
of comprehending the world and its religious conceptions, is lost in aspects 
of a contingent character. The fundamental definition of the type is simply 
this, that we have a confused blend of sculpture and architecture, albeit the 
art of building is that which permeates all and predominates. 

(a) We had occasion before, when discussing the symbolic type of art, to 
mention the fact that in the East it is frequently the universal living force of 


Nature, that is, not the spirituality and might of consciousness, but the 
productive energy of generation, which is emphasized and revered. More 
particularly in India this religious attitude was universal; also from its 
sources in Phrygia and Syria under the image of the great goddess, the 
fructifyer, a conception was derived which the Greeks themselves accepted. 
Still more closely considered this conception of the universally productive 
energy of Nature was represented and held sacred in the form of the organs 
of sex, Phallus and Lingam. This cultus was in the main promulgated in 
India, albeit also, as we learn from Herodotus, it was not wholly foreign to 
Egypt. At any rate we meet with something of the kind in the festivals of 
Dionysus. According to the statement of Herodotus, “they have invented 
other puppets as substitutes for the phalli of an ell’s length, which the 
women draw about with a string, on which we find the sexual member no 
smaller in size than the rest of the body.” The Greeks accepted a similar 
ministration, and Herodotus expressly informs us (c. 49) that Melampus had 
knowledge of the Egyptian sacrificial festival of Dionysus, and had 
introduced the phallus which was carried about in honour of the god. It was 
in India especially that the worship of the energy of generation assumed the 
exterior shape and significance of the organs of sex. Enormous columnar 
images were in this respect raised of stone as massive as towers and 
broadening out at the base. Originally they were themselves independently 
the aim and objects of such worship; only at a later time it became 
customary to make openings and hollow chambers within them and deposit 
in these divine images, a custom which was maintained in the Hermes 
figures of the Greeks, little temple shrines that could be carried. The point 
of departure, however, in India was the phallus pillars, which had no such 
hollows, and which only at a later date were divided into a shell and kernel, 
growing thus into pagodas. For the genuine Indian pagodas, which should 
be distinguished essentially from later Mohammedan or other imitations, do 


not originate in the form of the dwelling, but are narrow and lofty, and 
receive their fundamental type from these columnar constructions. We find 
a similar significance and form also once more in the conception of the 
mountain Meru as expanded by Hindoo imagination, which is conceived as 
twirling stick in the sea of milk, and is the creative source of the world. 
Herodotus mentions similar columns, some constructed in the shape of the 
male, others in that of the female organ. He ascribes their construction® to 
Sesostris, who erected them everywhere on his military expeditions against 
all the peoples he conquered. The majority of such pillars no longer existed 
in the days of Herodotus. It was only in Syria that the historian’ had 
himself seen them. However, the fact that he ascribes them all to Sesostris is 
merely based on the tradition he adopts. Moreover, his explanation is 
wholly Greek in its colour; he converts the natural significance into one of 
ethical import and in this sense informs us: “In cases where Sesostris during 
his expedition crossed nations which were brave in battle, he set up pillars 
in their land together with inscriptions, which gave his own name and 
nation, and indicated that he had subdued these peoples. Where, on the 
contrary, he overcame without opposition, he indicated on such pillars the 
female organ of sex without attaching an inscription in order to declare the 
fact that these nations had been cowards in battle.” 

(b) We find further constructions of a similar nature, intermediate, that is, 
between sculpture and architecture, principally in Egypt. With these we 
may include, for example, the obelisks, which do not, it is true, borrow their 
form from the living organisms of Nature, such as plants, animals, or the 
human form, but are of a form wholly subject to geometrical rule, yet at the 
same time no longer constructed expressly as subservient to the human 
dwelling or temple, but are erected in free and independent self-subsistency, 
and possess the symbolical significance of the solar rays. “Mithras,” 
maintains Creuzer, “the Mede or Persian, rules in the solar city of Egypt®, 


and is there prompted by a dream to build obelisks, that is to say solar rays 
in stone, and to inscribe on them letters which are known as Egyptian.” 
Pliny had already attached this import to obelisks“. They were dedicated to 
the sun’s divinity, whose rays they were intended to catch and at the same 
time to reflect. Also we find that in the images set up in Persia we have rays 
of fire which ascend from columns”. 

After obelisks we should mention as most important the sculptured 
Memnons. The huge statues of Memnon of Thebes, of which Strabo was 
still able to see one fully preserved and made from a single stone, while the 
other, which uttered a sound at setting of the sun, was already in his day 
mutilated, possessed the human form. They were two seated colossal human 
figures in their grandiose and massive proportions rather inorganically and 
architectonically designed than in the strict sense sculptured, as also appears 
in the case of the linear arrangement of the Memnon columns, and, 
inasmuch as they are only valid in such equable order and size, they wholly 
digress from the aim of sculpture and are subject to the art of building. 
Hirt® refers the colossal melodious statue, which Pausanias states the 
Egyptians regarded as the image of Phamenoph, not so much to deity as to a 
king, who possessed in it his monument, as Osymandyas and others in a 
similar way. It is, however, quite possible that these imposing images 
supplied a more definite or indefinite conception of something universal. 
Both Egyptians and Aethiopians worshipped Memnon, the son of the Dawn, 
and sacrificed to him on the first appearance of the solar rays by means of 
which the image greeted with its vocal sound the worshippers. Producing as 
it did vocal sound it is not merely in virtue of its form of importance and 
interest, but by reason of its nature as a living, significant and revealing 
thing, albeit the mode of revelation is purely one of symbolic suggestion. 

This relation we have pointed out in the case of these statues of Memnon 
is equally true in that of the Sphinxes, which we have already discussed in 


our reference to their symbolic significance. We find these Sphinxes in 
Egypt not merely in extraordinary numbers but also of stupendous size. One 
of the most famous of them is the one which is situated in close proximity 
to the Cairo group of pyramids. Its length is 148 metres, its height from the 
claws to the head is 65 metres; the feet that repose in front, measured from 
the breast to the points of the claws, are 57 metres, and the height of the 
claws 8 metres. This enormous mass of rock, however, has not in the first 
instance been excavated and then carried to the place now occupied by it. 
On the contrary, the excavations which have been made to its foundations 
prove that the foundation consists of limestone, and in a manner which 
showed that the entire huge work was hewn from one rock of which it only 
forms a portion. This enormous image more nearly approaches, it is true, 
genuine sculpture in its colossal proportions; it is, however, equally true that 
the Sphinxes were also set side by side linearly in passages, in which 
position they, too, receive a wholly architectonic character. 

(c) Such independent figures are, as a rule, not only to be found in 
isolation, but are supplemented by the construction of large buildings 
resembling the temple type, labyrinths, subterranean excavations of every 
kind, or amongst other things are utilized in masses and surrounded by 
walls. 

The first thing we may remark with regard to the temple enclosures of 
Egypt is this that the fundamental character of this huge type of 
architecture, detailed information as to which we have latterly received in 
the main from French writers, consists in this that they are constructions 
open to the day, without roofing, doors, passages between partitions”, and 
above all, between columned halls, entire forests of columns. They are 
works, in short, of the greatest range and variety of interior construction 
which, without serving as the habitation of a god, or a communion of 
worshippers, independently by this self-consistent operation appeal to the 


wonder of our imaginations quite as much in the colossal size of their 
proportions and masses, as through the fact that their isolated forms and 
images make an independent and exclusive claim to our interest. Such 
forms and images are in truth placed there as symbols for significances 
which are strictly universal in their import, or in the position they occupy as 
representing literature, in so far, that is, as they declare such significances 
not through the manner of their form, but by means of writings, works of 
imaginative form which are engraved on their surfaces. We may in part 
describe these gigantic buildings as a collection of sculptured images; for 
the most part, however, these appear in such a number and with such 
repetition of one and the same form, that the arrangement becomes one of a 
series, and it is only in this kind of line and order that they receive what is 
precisely their architectonic definition, which becomes, however, once more 
an object in itself, and does not merely mean beams and roofing and 
nothing beyond them. 

The larger constructions of this type start with a paved passage, one 
hundred feet broad, according to Strabo’s statement, and three or four times 
as long. On either side of this approach (6pou0c) stand Sphinxes, in rows of 
fifty to a hundred, in height from twenty to thirty feet. After this comes an 
imposing and splendid portal (m1pomvAov), narrower at the top than at the 
base, with piers and columns of enormous bulk, ten or twenty times higher 
than the height of a man; partially isolate and independent, and in part fixed 
in walls and gorgeously decorated structures®, which also stand up 
perpendicularly in independence to the height of from fifty to sixty feet, 
broader at the bottom than at the top, without being connected with 
transverse walls, or carrying entablatures™, and so constituting a dwelling. 
On the contrary, what we find is that, in contrast to vertical walls, which 
rather suggest they are built to support a weight, they belong to the 
independent mode of architecture. Here and there Memnon images lean 


against these walls, which also constitute passages, and are entirely covered 
with hieroglyphics and enormous pictures on stone, so that they appeared to 
the Frenchmen who recently saw them like printed calico. We may regard 
them as so many leaves of books, which by means of their spatial and 
limited superficies arouse unlimited astonishment, feeling, and reflection in 
the human soul. Doors follow at frequent intervals, and alternate with each 
series of Sphinxes; or we find an open spot engirt throughout by a wall with 
columned passages to these walls. After that we get a covered place, which 
does not serve as a dwelling, but is a forest of pillars, the columns of which 
have no roofing but carry slabs of stone. After these Sphinx passages, series 
of columns, and structural walls over-flowered with hieroglyphics, after 
them a frontage building with wings, before which obelisks are erected and 
lions couched; or also, after forecourts, or a cincture of yet more narrow 
approaches, we reach the culmination of the entire construction, the real 
temple, the sanctuary (o1nKkodc), according to Strabo of moderate proportions, 
which either contained no image of the god, or merely an animal image. 
This dwelling of godhead was now and again a monolith, as Herodotus, for 
example, narrates in respect of the temple of Buto. This temple was 
worked out of one piece of stone to a length and breadth, which in each of 
its walls of equal size measured forty cubits, and as final roof to the same 
was placed a single stone with a cornice of four cubits’ breadth. In general, 
however, these sanctuaries are so small, that no communion of worshippers 
could find room inside. Such a communion, however, is an essential 
concomitant of a temple; otherwise the same is merely a box, a treasury, a 
place where sacred images are conserved. 

To such an extent buildings of this type run on for miles with their rows 
of animal figures, their Memnons, their immense doors, their walls and 
colonnades of the most stupendous dimensions, some of greater breadth, 
some of less, their isolated obelisks and much else, that while we wander 


within works so huge and so calculated to excite our surprise, which in part 
possess merely a more restricted purpose in the diverse activities of the 
system of culture to which they belong the question is irresistible, what 
these masses of stone have to tell us of the Divine they secrete. For on 
closer inspection symbolical meanings are everywhere in-woven in these 
constructions in that the number of Sphinxes and Memnons, the position of 
columns and passages have relation to the days of the year, the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac, the seven planets, the great periods of the lunar cycle and 
other phenomena. To some extent we find here that sculpture has not yet 
freed itself from architecture; and in some degree again the really 
architectonic aspect of measure, interval, number of columns, walls, steps, 
and so forth is so treated, that the real object of these relations is not to be 
found in their own intrinsic character, that is, in their symmetry, harmony, 
and beauty, but is referable to their symbolical definition. And in this way 
all this work of construction asserts itself independently as an object in 
itself, as itself a cultus, in which both nation and king are united. Many 
works, such as canals, the lake Maeotis, and generally waterworks have a 
particular relation to agriculture and the floods of the Nile. An example of 
this we have in the statement of Herodotus to the effect that Sesostris had 
the entire country, which up to this time had been ridden and driven over, 
cut up into canals to provide drinking-water, and in this way made horses 
and wagons useless. The main constructions, however, remained those 
buildings with a religious purpose, which the Egyptians instinctively piled 
up much as the bees do their cells. Their property was regulated™, their 
other social conditions equally so, the soil of the country was 
extraordinarily fruitful, and required no laborious cultivation, so that we 
may almost say their agriculture merely consisted in sowing and harvest. 
We hear little of other interests and exploits, such as are common to nations, 
and, with the exception of the tales of the priesthood with reference to the 


maritime undertakings of Sesostris, we have no account of sea voyages. 
Speaking generally, the Egyptians restricted their efforts to this work of 
construction within their own country. It is, however, what we have called 
self-substantive and symbolical architecture which forms the fundamental 
type of their imposing works and for this reason that the human ideal, the 
spiritual in its aims and external forms, has not as yet come to self- 
knowledge, or constituted itself the object and product of its free activity. 
Self-consciousness has not as yet ripened in the fruit, is not yet 
independently secured, but is restless, seeking, surmising, ever for 
producing without absolute satisfaction, and consequently without repose. It 
is only in the form that is commensurate with Spirit that mind essentially at 
home with itself finds satisfaction and finds its true definition in what it 
produces. The symbolical work of art on the contrary remains more or less 
indefinite. Among such creations of the Egyptian art of building we may 
include the so-called /abyrinths, courts with columned approaches, 
circumambient paths between partitions, which entwine about in a 
mysterious fashion, but whose confusing intricacy is not constructed with 
the puerile object to make the means of exit a problem, but to create for the 
senses an intricate mode of motion that is dominated by mysteries of 
symbolical import. For these paths, as we have already indicated, imitate in 
their course that of the heavenly bodies and embody the same for 
imagination. They are in part constructed above the ground and in part 
underneath it, and in addition to their passages are furnished with chambers 
and halls of enormous size, whose walls are covered with hieroglyphics. 
The largest labyrinth which Herodotus himself saw was not far from the 
lake Maeris. He affirms™ that its size exceeded his powers of description, 
and it surpassed the pyramids themselves. The building he ascribes to the 
twelve kings, and he describes it in the following terms. The entire building 
surrounded by one and the same wall consisted of two stories, the one 


above and the other beneath the level of the ground. Taken together they 
enclosed three thousand chambers, each story containing fifteen hundred. 
The upper story which alone Herodotus was able to see was divided into 
twelve adjacent courts“, with doors placed opposite to each other, six 
facing the North and six the South, and every court was engirt with a 
colonnade, constructed of white and carefully worked stone. From these 
courts, Herodotus continues, you have ingress to the chambers, and from 
these into the halls, and from the halls into other chambers, and from these 
chambers into the courts. According to Hirt® Herodotus only so far defines 
this latter relation to the extent that he places in the first instance the 
chambers in juxtaposition to the courts. With regard to the labyrinthine 
passages, Herodotus states that the numerous passages through the roofed- 
in chambers and the multitudinous incurvations between the courts had 
filled him with infinite astonishment. Pliny** describes them as obscure and 
tedious for a stranger on account of their windings, and when their doors 
were opened there was a noise in them like thunder; we also learn from 
Strabo, an evidence of importance, for he was an eye-witness no less than 
Herodotus, that the labyrinthine passages encircled the court spaces. It was 
the Egyptians who mainly built such labyrinths: but we find in imitation of 
Egypt a similar one in Crete, though of smaller extent, and also, too, in the 
Morea and Malta. Taking into consideration the fact, however, that, on the 
one hand, an art of building of this kind in its chambers and halls already 
approximated to the dwelling type, while, on the other, according to the 
delineation of Herodotus, the subterranean portion of the labyrinth, an 
entrance into which was forbidden him, had for its definite object the 
sepulchre of the founders of the building and sacred crocodiles — so that 
here the essential characteristic of the labyrinth was entirely the symbolic 


import in an independent sense — we may find in such works a point of 


transition to the form of symbolical architecture, which in its own 


constituent parts begins already to approach the classic type of building. 


3. THE TRANSITION FROM SELF-SUBSTANTIVE ARCHITECTURE 
TO THE CLASSICAL TYPE 


However stupendous in size the construction we have just considered are 
the subterranean architecture of Oriental peoples such as the Hindoos and 
Egyptians, which offer many features of resemblance, are still more 
imposing and calculated to excite our wonder. Whatever aspect of grandeur 
and nobility is in this respect discoverable above ground presents no 
parallel to that which among the Hindoos is presented us beneath the earth 
in Salsette, which faces Bombay, and in Ellora, that is, in Upper Egypt and 
Nubia. In these extraordinary excavations what we have in the earliest 
examples exposed is the immediate necessity of an enclosure. The fact that 
mankind have sought protection in caves, and made their dwelling there and 
that entire peoples have possessed no other mode of dwelling is due to the 
compelling force of their needs. Caves of this kind existed in the land of 
Judaea, where in works of many stories there was room for thousands. 
There were also in the Harz mountains in the Rammelsberg near Goslar 
chambers, into which men crept for cover, and used to bring their 
provisions for safety. 

(a) Of an entirely different type, however, are the Hindoo and Egyptian 
subterranean constructions to which we have alluded. In some degree they 
served as places of assemblage, subterranean cathedrals, and are 
constructions whose object was to excite religious wonder and concentrate 
the communion of spiritual life; they are united to designs and suggestions 
of a symbolical character, colonnades, sphinxes, Memnons, elephants, 
colossal images of idols, which, hewn from the bare rock, were as fully left 


a component growth of the formless stone as the columns in such 
excavations were made to stand out in isolation from it. In front of the walls 
of rock these buildings were here and there wholly exposed to the light, in 
other parts they were entirely devoid of it, and illuminated merely with 
torches, while in other portions light was introduced from above. 

Relatively to the super-terranean constructions these excavations appear 
as prior in time, so that we may regard the enormous spaces laid out above 
the soil as an imitation and efflorescence of similar tracts of land beneath it. 
In excavations there is no positive building, but we have rather a given 
material taken away. And to nest thus in the ground, to excavate is more 
natural to man than to seek for a material, and with it to construct and 
inform a mass of buildings. In this respect we may assume the cave to be 
utilized prior to the hut or dwelling. Caves are the extension of spatial 
covering instead of a limitation of such, or an extension which grows up as 
a limit and enclosure, in which the enclosure is already present. The 
subterranean construction consequently inclines to start with what is already 
present, and, in so far as it leaves the fundamental material as it finds it, is 
not erected with the freedom applicable to a configuration raised above the 
surface of the soil. In our view, however, these constructions already belong 
to a further stage of the art of building, however much they may also have 
features of a symbolical type, because they no longer are placed there as 
independently symbolical, but already possess the aim or purpose of an 
enclosure, a partition, a roof, within which more symbolical figures as such 
are set up. That which is connoted under the conception of temple and 
dwelling, both in the Greek and more modern use of the terms, we have 
here in their most natural form. 

We may include in the above class the caves of Mithras, although we 
find them in a very different locality. The worship and ritual of Mithras 


originates in Persia. A cultus, however, of a similar kind was also 


promulgated in the Roman Empire. In the Paris Museum we find a very 
famous bas-relief, which represents a youth in the act of striking an ox with 
a steel weapon. It was discovered in the Roman Capitol in a deep grotto 
beneath the temple of Jupiter. In these Mithras caves vaults are also met 
with, and passages which on the one hand appear definitely to symbolize by 
suggestion the course of the stars, and from another point of view also 
(precisely as still in our own time takes place in our free-mason lodges, 
where people are conducted through many passages and have to see 
dramatic scenes and much else) the ways, which the soul must pass through 
in its purification, albeit it may be true enough that this fundamental 
meaning is more fully and directly expressed in sculpture and other work 
than in architecture simply. In a connection somewhat similar we may also 
mention the Roman catacombs, the fundamental idea of whose construction 
was certainly something quite other than that of being subservient to 
aqueducts, sepulchres or any system of drainage. 

(5) In the second place we may seek for our present use a more definite 
point of transition from the architecture of independent type in those 
constructions which have been raised as housings of the dead, partly in the 
form of excavations beneath the ground, and partly as buildings above it. 
More particularly among the Egyptians this kind of construction, whether 
subterranean or super-terranean, was associated with a realm of the dead, 
just as in general among the Egyptians it is a realm of the invisible which in 
the first instance receives a habitation and is placed before us. The Hindoo 
burns his dead, or suffers their bones to lie and moulder on the earth. 
According to the Hindoo’s point of view mankind are, or become, god or 
gods, whichever way one cares to put it, and we are unable to find in their 
case this assured distinction between the living and the dead regarded as 
dead. Hindoo constructions, consequently, so far as they do not originate in 
Mohammedanism, are not dwellings for the dead, and appear generally to 


belong to an earlier period as we assumed was true of the astonishing 
excavations described. In the case of the Egyptians, however, the contrast 
between living and dead asserts itself predominantly. That which 1s spiritual 
begins to separate itself essentially from what is material. We have here the 
resurrection of spirit in concrete individuality, the movement of that 
process. The dead are therefore retained fast as personality™4, and are 
secured and preserved securely above the conception of dissolution into 
Nature, that is into universal evanescence, flood and extinction. Singularity 
is the principle of the spiritual in its notion of independence, because spirit 
is only able to exist as individuality, that is personality. Consequently this 
honour paid to and preservation of the dead can only appear to ourselves as 
a first and important element in the definition of the existence of spiritual 
individuality, since it is here that singularity is asserted as maintained rather 
than abandoned, inasmuch as the body at any rate is treasured and respected 
as this Nature’s own mode of individuality. Herodotus assures us, a fact we 
have already noticed, that the Egyptians were the first to declare that the 
souls of men were immortal, and despite the fact that the grasp on spiritual 
individuality is in their case very incomplete, in so far as in their view the 
deceased must for three thousand years pass through a whole series of 
animals belonging to land, water, and air, yet for all that in this conception, 
and in the embalming of the body, we find fixedly the notion of bodily 
individuality, and of the independent self-existence as separate from that 
body. 

It is therefore also of importance in the arts of building that in these the 
separation of the spiritual, no less than the ideal significance, which”? is 
independently represented, be carried into effect while the corporeal shell is 
set round it as a purely architectonic environment. The dwellings of the 
dead of the Egyptians constitute for this reason the earliest examples of the 
temple type. The essential feature, the central core of worship is a subject, 


an individual object which appears of significance by itself, and expresses 
itself as distinct from its dwelling, which is thereby interpreted as purely a 
subservient covering. And no doubt it is not an actual man, for whose 
requirements a house or palace had to be built, but deceased objects that are 
without such needs, kings, sacred animals, around whom immeasurable 
constructions are enclosed. 

Just as agriculture fixes the wandering of nomads in the stable 
possession of a definite locality, we may say that generally sepulchres, 
monuments, and the service of the dead unite mankind, and even offer to 
those who possess no States, no limitations of property, a place of rendez- 
vous, sacred places which they defend and refuse to have taken away from 
them. As an illustration we may cite the case of the Scythians, a nomad 
people, who retired everywhere, according to the narration of Herodotus, 
before Darius. And when Darius sent an embassage to them with the 
message that if their king deemed himself strong enough to offer resistance 
he should come forth to battle, but if he did not he ought to recognize 
Darius as his lord, Idanthyrsus met the same with the reply that they 
possessed neither cities nor tilled land, and had nothing to defend for the 
reason that Darius had nothing to ravage; if, however, Darius made a point 
of having a fight they possessed the sepulchres of their fathers, let him 
therefore dare to advance against these, he will then discover whether they 
will fight for their sepulchres or not. 

The most ancient and imposing monuments erected to the dead we find 
in Egypt. They are the Pyramids. What most excites our wonder at first 
sight of these astonishing constructions is their extraordinary magnitude, 
which at once makes us reflect upon the duration of time, the variety, 
superabundance and persistence of human energies which is inseparable 
from the completion of such colossal buildings. From the point of view of 


form there is nothing in them to protract attention: in a few minutes we have 


surveyed and taken in the entire effect. With this simplicity and uniformity 
of their form in view their object has ever been a subject of controversy. It 
is true that even the ancients, as for example Herodotus and Strabo, adduced 
the aim, which they subserved; but for all that both in former and more 
recent times, travellers and writers have contributed much that is fabulous 
and unwarranted in their reflections. The Arabs endeavoured to effect 
entrance by force, hoping to discover treasure in the interior of the 
Pyramids; such assaults, however, beyond disturbing much, have failed in 
their object to reach the actual passages and chambers. Europeans of a later 
date, among whom we may mention in particular for distinction, Belzoni, a 
native of Rome, and Caviglia of Genoa, have at last succeeded in 
ascertaining more accurate information with respect to the interior of these 
fabrics. Belzoni discovered the royal sepulchre in the Pyramid of Chephren. 
The entrances to the Pyramids were closed in the securest way by square 
blocks of stone, and it appears that Egyptians endeavoured in their 
construction so to effect matters that the entrance, even when discovered, 
could only be followed up and opened with the greatest difficulty. This 
proves to us that the Pyramids remained closed and could not be again used. 
Within their interior explorers have found chambers, passages, which point 
by suggestion to the ways, which the soul undertakes after death in its 
course and transmigration, great halls, channels beneath the earth at one 
time descending, at another mounting up. The royal sepulchre of Belzoni 
runs on in this way hewn out of the rock for a mile. In the principal hall 
stood a sarcophagus of granite, sunk in the ground; but all that was 
discovered in it was the remains of animal bones of a mummy, probably 
that of an Apis. The whole, however, proved beyond a doubt that the object 
in view was that of being a dwelling for the dead. The Pyramids differ in 
age, form, and size. The most ancient appear to be stones piled on one 
another in a more or less pyramidal shape. The more recent ones are 


constructed with uniformity; some are somewhat flattened out at the 
summit, others run up entirely to a point. On others have been found 
deposits, an explanation of which may be gathered from the description 
Herodotus” gives us when referring to the Pyramid of Cheops of the 
manner in which the Egyptians carried out such works, so that Hirt includes 
such among the Pyramids which remained unfinished“. In the older 
Pyramids according to the latest evidence of Frenchmen the chambers and 
passages are more winding; in the more recent ones they are simpler, but 
entirely covered with hieroglyphics, to interpret which throughout will take 
several years. 

In this way the Pyramids, despite all the wonder they arouse of their own 
accord, are really nothing but crystals, mere shells, which enclose a kernel, 
that is a departed spirit, and serve as custodians of his still consistent bodily 
presence and form. In this departed and deceased person, who secures an 
independent reproduction, we fail to find consequently any significance™; 
the architecture, however, which up to this point independently possessed 
its significance in itself as architecture, is now divided in its aim, and in this 
division is subservient to something else, whereas sculpture receives the 
function to give body to the genuine ideal aspect, although in the first 
instance the individual figure in its unique and immediate natural shape is 
retained. We find consequently, on a general survey of the Egyptian art of 
building, on the one hand, the self-subsistent symbolical buildings; on the 
other, however, and more particularly in everything which is attached to the 
monuments of the dead, the specific determination of architecture to be an 
enclosure and nothing more, already clearly asserts itself. It is an essential 
concomitant of this, that architecture not only be limited to the construction 
of excavations and caves, but attest itself as an inorganic Nature built by 
human hands on the spot where men have actual need of it, and for a 
definite purpose will it to be. 


Other nations have raised monuments of the same kind, sacred buildings 
as dwellings of the dead bodies, over whom they happen to be erected. As 
examples we may instance the mausoleum in Curia, and of more recent date 
that of Hadrian, the still existing Englesburg in Rome, a palace of careful 
construction raised in honour of a dead person, all of which were even in 
antiquity famous works. According to the description of Uhden= we may 
also mention in this connection a type of mortuary, which in its arrangement 
and environment imitated in its smaller aspects temples dedicate to gods. A 
temple of this kind possessed a garden, arbours, a spring, a vineyard, and 
moreover chapels, in which portrait statues of gods were placed. More 
particularly in the time of the Roman Empire were such monuments to the 
dead built with statues of the deceased under the image of gods such as 
Apollo, Venus, and Minerva. Figures like the above, no less than the entire 
construction, consequently received during that age the significance of an 
apotheosis and a temple in honour of the dead man, just as also among the 
Egyptians the process of embalming, the emblems placed thereby, and the 
sarcophagus attest that the deceased was treated as a god-like Osiris“. 

The most imposing and least complex constructions of this kind, 
however, are the Egyptian Pyramids. In this type we have the peculiar and 
essential line of the art of building, that is the straight one, and in general 
terms the uniformity and abstract simplicity© of forms. For architecture, as 
merely enclosure and inorganic Nature, or Nature that is not itself vitally 
and essentially suffused by the indwelling spirit in an independent mode, is 
unable to possess form except as one which is external to itself; external 
form, however, is not organic, but abstract and purely referable to the 
organs of sense®. However much the Pyramid already begins to receive the 
determining characteristics of the dwellings, yet the rectangular principle is 
still not throughout predominant, as it is in a real dwelling-house; it has still 
an independent determinacy, which is not merely of service to the purpose 


for which it is erected, and consequently closes up of itself by a process of 
gradation directly from the foundation to the apex. 

(c) It is from this point that we may make the transition from the 
independent type of building to that of an art of construction, which is 
serviceable of a purpose. 

There are two points of departure to this later type. There is on the one 
hand symbolic architecture, and on the other practical necessity and the 
impulse of purpose to subserve that necessity. In the case of symbolical 
forms, as we have already had occasion to observe, architectonic purpose is 
merely an incidental feature, merely an external mode of co-ordination. The 
dwelling-house, on the contrary, erected as necessity itself, requires posts of 
wood, or just walls standing up straight with beams, which are laid across 
them at right angles, and a roofing, and constitutes, the other extreme. There 
can be no question that the necessity of this real and effective expediency 
makes its appearance as the result of its own demand. The distinction that 
may be raised, however, in answer to the question, whether genuine 
architecture — as we shall shortly have to consider it as the classic art of 
building — takes its rise solely in this necessity, or is to be deduced from 
independent and symbolical works, which conducted us of their own accord 
to buildings devoted to service, is the point in essential dispute. 

(a) It is the force of circumstances which brings to the fore forms in 
architecture which are wholly stamped with a useful purpose, and the 
abstract deductions of science, such as the rectilinear line, the nght angle, 
and the smooth surface. For in serviceable architecture that which 
constitutes the real object, is, in its independence, as a statue, or more 
closely as human individuals, that 1s community, a people, brought together 
for objects of general significance, which no longer have as their aim the 
satisfaction of physical wants, but are such in a religious and political sense. 
In a special degree the need asserts itself to shape an enclosure for the 


image, the statue of the gods, or generally for that which is independently 
placed before us and actually present as sacred. Memnons, Sphinxes, and 
the like stand up in the open, or in a grove, that is in the external 
environment of nature. Images of this kind, however, and still more human 
images of gods, are borrowed from another realm than that of immediate 
Nature. They belong to the world of imagination, and come into existence 
through the artistic powers of mankind. The purely natural environment is 
therefore not sufficient; they require for their external frame a ground and 
an enclosure, which shall be derived from the same source as their own, in 
other words, such as are the product of the imagination, and have received 
their form by means of artistic effort. It is only in an environment created by 
art that the gods find themselves at home”. In such a case, however, this 
external frame does not possess its object in itself, but it subserves 
something other than itself, and is subject to the principle of purpose or 
expediency. 

If, however, these, in the first instance, purely serviceable forms are 
exalted to an expression of beauty they are unable to persist in their original 
abstract mode, and are forced to accept, in addition to what is merely 
symmetrical and harmonious, that which is organic, concrete, essentially 
itself conclusive and varied. And because this is so men are forced to reflect 
over distinctions of determinating form, no less than the express emphasis 
to be made on certain aspects of form, which is wholly superfluous where 
the question is only one of a definite purpose to be attained. A beam, for 
example, is from one point of view that which is carried forward in a 
straight line; at the same time, however, it terminates at both extremes. In 
the same way a post which has to support either rafter or roof stands on the 
ground and reaches its terminating point where the rafter rests upon it. The 
architecture of service asserts distinctions of this kind and gives form to 
them by means of art; an organic design, on the contrary, such as a plant, or 


a human being, ay, whether we look at such above or below, but in any case 
throughout, has to be organically embodied, to be differentiated in the latter 
case consequently by feet and head, or in the former by roots and corona. 

(6) Conversely symbolic architecture takes its point of departure more or 
less from organic forms of this kind, as we see is the case with sphinxes, 
memnons, and so forth; yet it is also unable wholly to exclude in its walls, 
doors, beams, obelisks, and the rest, the principle of the straight line and 
uniformity, and is generally obliged to accept the assistance of such 
principles appertinent to the genuine art of building as equality of size, 
interval of relative position, rectilinear progression of rows, in short, order 
and regularity when it proposes to place in a series and to set up in 
accordance with architectural design the colossal sculptured figures to 
which we have referred. By doing so it unites in itself both principles®, 
whose union brings for result an architecture, the beauty of which is 
promoted along with the object to which it 1s subservient, albeit in the 
symbolic type these two aspects® still lie in separation side by side instead 
of being fused in unity. 

(vy) We may therefore so conceive the transition that on the one side the 
art of building, hitherto self-subsistent in type, is forced to modify under 
scientific principles” the forms of organisms in the direction of regularity, 
and to pass into the province of proposed expediency; while conversely 
what is entirely such intended purpose in the form moves in opposition to 
the principle of the organic world. Where these two extremes come 
together, and mutually pass into one another, we get what 1s really beautiful 
classic architecture. 


We may recognize this union, as it actually arises, clearly in the 
transformation now introduced of that which we already have met with in 


the architecture which was anterior under the form of columns. In other 


words, it is true that from one point of view walls are necessary to make an 
enclosure; but walls, too, can stand up independent, as we have already 
proved with examples, without making the enclosure complete, to which a 
roofing, no less than an enclosure of the sides, essentially contributes. But a 
roofing of this kind has to be supported. The simplest way of doing this is 
by columns, whose essential and, at the same time exclusive, rationale 
consists here in being simply supports. For this reason walls are really a 
superfluity is so far as it is only a question of support. For supporting is a 
mechanical relation, and belongs to a province of gravity and its laws. And 
in this“ gravity the weight of a particular body is concentrated in its point 
of gravity, and must be assisted at this centre in remaining horizontal 
without a fall. This is precisely what the column does, so that with it the 
power of support appears to be reduced to the minimum limit of exterior 
means to effect this. What a wall at great cost2 effects, is equally effected 
by a few columns. It is a very beautiful characteristic of classic architecture 
not to set up more columns than are actually necessary to carry the weight 
of the rafter and that which reposes thereon. In genuine architecture 
columns, for purposes of mere decoration, are not truly beautiful. For the 
same reason also columns which stand up entirely alone do not perform 
their true function. No doubt trrumphal columns have been erected, such as 
the famous ones in honour of Trajan and Napoleon: but these, too, are really 
but a pedestal for statues, and moreover covered with sculptured reliefs to 
commemorate and glorify the hero, whose image they carry. In the case of 
the column, then, it is of exceptional importance to see how in the course of 
architectural development it is compelled to divest itself of the concrete 
form of Nature before it can secure its more abstract form, the form, that 1s, 
which is as compatible with a definite object as it is with beauty. 

(aa) Independent architecture, on account of the fact that it starts with 


organic images, makes use of human shapes, as, for example, we find in 


Egypt figures in some measure at least human, such as Memnons and the 
like, are utilized. This 1s, however, a mere superfluity, in so far, that is, as a 
definition of this character is not the true medium of support. We find 
among the Greeks that Caryatides are used in another mode and under a 
more severe obedience to rule to support superimposed weight, but such 
cannot be extensively employed. Moreover, we can only regard it as a 
misuse of the human form to crush it together under such burdens, and it is 
for this reason that Caryatides receive the character of the oppressed; their 
drapery suggests a state of slavery under which it is a degradation to carry 
such burdens. 

(66) The more natural organic form for pillars and supports which have 
to bear a weight is consequently the tree, plant-life generally, a stem, a thin 
stalk which strives upwards in a vertical direction. The hole of a tree 
already carries of its own nature its crown of branches, the blade of corn the 
ear, the stem the flower. These forms, too, the Egyptian art of building, 
which has not as yet attained the liberty of viewing them in their abstract 
intension, borrows directly from Nature. In this respect the grandiose 
quality which we discover in the style of Egyptian palaces or temples — the 
colossal proportions of its rows of columns, the huge number of them, and 
withal the imposing mutual relations of the entire structure, has ever filled 
the spectator with wonder and astonishment. In these colonnades we do not 
find that all columns have the same form; they alternate between one, two, 
or three types. Denon, in his work on the Egyptian expedition, has collected 
a great number of such types. The combined effect is not as yet any uniform 
shape based on abstract principles of selection; rather the foundation is the 
shape of an onion, a reed-like efflorescence of leaf from the bulb, or, in 
other examples, a compression together of the root-leaves according to the 
manner of several kinds of plant. From this base, then, the thin stem breaks 
upwards straight, or mounts as column with twisted coils, and the capital is 


also a separation of leaves from branches which suggests the process of a 
flower. The imitation, however, is not true to Nature, but the plant-like 
forms are drained off under the architectural impulse, and made to 
approximate to circular, geometrical, and regular forms, or straight lines, so 
that such columns, in their entirety, resemble what are usually described as 
arabesques. 

(yy) This is not the place to enter into a general discussion of the 
arabesque for the reason that notionally it marks precisely the transition 
from the architecture which adopts as its basic form the natural organism to 
that which by its adoption of a more severe regularity is more strictly 
architectonic. When, however, the art of building has become free in its 
definitive character it relegates arabesques to the function of decoration and 
ornament. They are then pre-eminently forms of plants strained off, so to 
speak, or forms which originate from plants together with entwined forms 
of animals and human beings, or forms of animals in their passage over to 
plant-life. In so far as they purport to authenticate a symbolical significance 
the transitional passage between the different spheres of the animal 
kingdom hold good for it. Apart from such an interpretation they are simply 
the play of the imagination in the selection, combination and articulation of 
the most diverse forms of Nature. For architectural ornamentation of this 
kind, in the invention of which the imagination finds scope for its activity in 
the most varied creations of every kind, not even excluding utensils and 
drapery, the fundamental determinant and type is this, that whether it be 
plants, leaves, flowers, or animals, all are made to approximate to the 
abstract figures of science, in other words the inorganic. For this reason we 
frequently find arabesques to be stiff, untrue to organic life; and it is on this 
account that they are not unfrequently condemned and art is blamed for the 
use of them. This is exceptionally true of painting, though Raphael himself 
did not scruple to paint arabesques in great profusion, characterized with the 


highest charm, nobility of feeling, variety, and grace. No doubt arabesques 
are an antithesis to nature, whether we compare them with organic forms or 
the rigid laws of mechanics; but an opposition of this kind is not merely a 
right of art generally, but even an obligation under which architecture is 
bound. It is only by this means that living forms in other respects unfitted 
for the art of building are made adaptable to the truly architectural style and 
brought into harmony with it. Such an adaptability is offered in an 
exceptionally close degree by vegetable Nature, which is also in the East 
utilized to an extravagant extent in arabesques; in other words plants are not 
as yet individual objects which possess feeling, but naturally present 
themselves as adapted to architectural design, by virtue of the fact that they 
form coverings and protection against rain, sunlight, and wind, and, 
generally speaking, do not possess the free oscillation® of lines which 
breaks forth from the regularity of scientific conceptions“. Architecturally 
used the regularity of leaves already present is yet further subjected to rule 
in the definition of rondure and straight line, so that by this means 
everything which it is possible to regard as distortion, unnaturalness, or 
stiffness in the plant-forms is fundamentally to be considered as a 
transformation adapted to the requirements of what is genuinely 
architectural. 

In some such way in the column the real art of building passes from that 
which is purely organic imitation to the definite purpose of scientific rule, 
and from this to a position which again approximates to the organic result. 
We find it necessary to draw attention to this twofold point of departure 
from the actual necessities and the purposeless self-subsistency of 
architecture, because the true type unites both principles. The beautiful 
column originates in the natural form, which is then transformed into the 


post, that is, it submits to the uniformity and scientific precision of form. 


CHAPTER II 


CLASSICAL ARCHITECTURE 


“’QG)- 


THE ART OF building, when it has attained the position peculiarly its own 
and adequate to its notional content is subservient in its products to an end, 
and a significance which it does not itself essentially possess. It becomes an 
inorganic environment, a whole that is co-ordinated and built conformably 
to the laws of gravity, whose configurations are subject to that which is 
severely regular, straight, rectangular, circular, the relations of definite 
number and quantity, that which is essentially limited measure and strict 
conformity to rule. Its beauty consists in this very relation to purpose, 
which, in its freedom from direct= admixture with what is organic, spiritual, 
and symbolical, and despite the fact that it subserves an end, nevertheless 
combines in an essentially exclusive totality, which suffers its own aim to 
appear through all its modifications, and in the harmonious co-ordination of 
its relations clothes that which is purely adapted to purpose in the forms of 
beauty. Architecture, however, at this stage“ corresponds to its real notion, 
for the reason that it is not in a position to endow that which is in the most 
explicit sense spiritual with a fully adequate existence, and is consequently 
only able to inform what is external and devoid of spirit in its contrasted 
appearance with that which is spiritual. 

We propose, in our consideration of this art of building, in which the 
relation of service is as truly a characteristic as that of beauty, to adopt the 
following course of argument. 

In the first instance we have to establish the general notion and character 
of the same. 


Secondly, we shall have to adduce the particular fundamental 
determinants of the architectonic types which are deducible from the 
ulterior purpose which the classical work of art is erected to subserve. 

Thirdly, we propose to survey the concrete reality which results from the 
development of classical architecture. 

I do not, however, propose in discussing any of the above relations to 
enter into detail, but will limit myself to points of most general significance, 
a restriction more easy to observe in the present case than it was in that of 
the symbolical type of building. 


1. THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF CLASSICAL ARCHITECTURE 


(a) In conformity with the principle I have already more than once 
adverted to the fundamental idea of the genuine art of building consists in 
this, that the spiritual import is not exclusively reposed in the work of 
construction itself, which by this means becomes an independent symbol of 
ideal significationZ, but, with the converse result, that this significance 
secures its free existence outside the limits of architecture. This existence 
may be of a twofold character, to the extent in other words that another art 
of extensive range — I refer, above all, to the art of sculpture of the true 
classical type — sets before us and gives independent form to the 
significance, or the individual man in himself receives and gives effect to 
the same in the active verity of his life. Apart from this”, these two aspects 
may still appear together. When, therefore, the Oriental architecture of the 
Babylonians, Hindoos, and Egyptians, on the one hand, gave symbolical 
form, in images of independent consistency, to that which was reckoned 
among these people as the absolute and true, or, from another aspect, 
enclosed, despite its external natural form, that which was conserved after 
death — in contrast to this what we find now is — whether we regard it 


relatively to art’s activity, or to the life of actual existence — that the 
spiritual is separated from the work of construction in independent guise 
for itself, and architecture becomes the vassal of what is spiritual, which 
constitutes the real significance and the determinating end. This end is 
consequently predominant. It controls the entire work; it determines the 
fundamental form of the same no less than its external skeleton, and neither 
suffers the material nor the individual’s imagination and caprice to assert 
their independence in a self-substantive way, as was the case in symbolical 
architecture, or to develop, over and beyond the true purpose of the work, a 
superfluity of manifold parts and configurations, as is the case in the 
romantic type. 

(5) In considering a construction of this character we have, then, first to 
ask ourselves not merely what are the circumstances under which it was 
erected, but what is its aim and purpose. To make its construction 
compatible with such considerations, to have a due regard for climate, 
position, and the environing landscape, to create a whole, one in 
spontaneous co-ordination, by a regard for all these aspects as subservient 
to one purpose, this is the task stated broadly, in the entire fulfilment of 
which the instincts and genius of the artist will appear conspicuous. Among 
the Greeks we find that it is public buildings, temples, colonnades, and halls 
utilized for the ordinary rest and commerce of the day, approaches, such as 
the famous ascent of the Acropolis in Athens, which are pre-eminently the 
objects of the builder’s art. Private residences, on the other hand, were of a 
very simple character. With the Romans, on the contrary, it is the luxurious 
character of private houses, especially villas, which becomes prominent; 
and we may say the same thing of imperial palaces, public baths, theatres, 
circuses, amphitheatres, aqueducts, and springs. Buildings of this type, 
however, the utility of which throughout remains the commanding and 
directing principle, are merely able to accept beauty in a more or less 


decorative sense. The object most compatible with freedom of treatment in 
this sphere is that of religion — the temple-house as the enclosure of an 
individual which itself is appropriated by fine art, and placed before us by 
sculpture as the statue of the god. 

(c) In the pursuit of aims such as those above mentioned, then, genuine 
architecture appears to be more free than the symbolic type of the previous 
stage, which seizes on the organic forms from Nature, nay, more free than 
sculpture, which is compelled to accept the human form it finds, and unites 
itself with them and their general relations as presented it. Classical 
architecture rather invents its forms and their configuration, so far as the 
content is concerned, from ends of spiritual import and in respect to form 
from human reason without any prototype. This greater freedom must, in a 
relative sense, be admitted; but the province in which it is exercised remains 
restricted, and the treatment which belongs to the classical art of building, 
on account of the rationality” of its forms is, taken as a whole, somewhat of 
an abstract and dry character. 

Frederich von Schlegel has described architecture as a frozen music; and 
in truth both these arts repose on a harmony of relations, which admit of 
being referred to number, and are consequently readily grasped in their 
fundamental characteristics. In our own case the fundamental determinant 
for these essential traits and their simple, more serious and imposing, or 
more charming and elegant relations is supplied by the dwelling-house, that 
is, walls, columns, beams brought together in the wholly crystalline forms 
of scientific deduction. What the relations are we are not permitted to 
reduce to the bare determinants of number and measure. But an oblong, 
quadrilateral figure with right angles is more pleasing than a square, 
because in the case of the oblong we are more thus affected both by equality 
and inequality™. If the one dimension, namely breadth, is half as large as the 
other, we have a relation which pleases; with an oblong which is long and 


narrow the reverse is the case. Along with this the mechanical relations of 
support and being supported must likewise be maintained in their genuine 
measure and law; a heavy entablature, for instance, cannot rest on slender 
and delicate columns, or conversely great structures be prepared in order 
after all to lay on them something very light. In all these mutual relations, 
such as that of the breadth to the length and height of the building, the 
height of the columns to their thickness, the intervals and number of the 
columns, the character and variety or simplicity of decorations, the size of 
many plinths, borders, and so forth, a secret principle of rhythm™ prevails 
among the ancients, which the instinct of the Greeks before all others has 
discovered; from which he may no doubt now and again deviate in points of 
detail, but the fundamental relations of which he is in general bound to 
preserve in order that he may not fall away from beauty. 


2. THE FUNDAMENTAL DETERMINANTS OF ARCHITECTURAL 
FORMS TAKEN SEVERALLY 


(a) We have already alluded to the old controversy whether the material 
of wood or stone is to be accepted as the point of departure in building, and 
whether also it is from this difference of material that the architectural types 
proceed. For the real art of building at least, in so far as it lays emphasis on 
the aspect of ultimate purpose and elaborates the fundamental type of the 
dwelling on the lines of beauty we may accept wood as the more original of 
the two. 

This is the conclusion of Hirt, following in this respect Vitruvius, and his 
conclusion has been much disputed. I will in a few words offer my own 
view on the matter in dispute, In the ordinary course of such reflections we 
seek to discover the abstract and simple law for a concrete result assumed 
as already present. It is in this way that Hirt looks for the basic model of 
Greek buildings, in like manner the design™, the anatomical framework, and 


finds it, so far as form and the material connected with it is concerned, in 
the dwelling and building of wood. No doubt a house as such is built mainly 
as a dwelling, a protection against storm, rain, weather, animals, and human 
beings, and requires an enclosure that is complete, in order that a family or 
a larger community of men may collect in independent seclusion and may 
look after their necessities and pursue their avocations in such seclusion. 
The house is a structure throughout with a definite purpose, a creation of 
mankind for human objects. For this reason we find him occupied upon it in 
many ways and with many objects, and the structure is articulated in an 
aggregate pile of all kinds of mechanical ways of mutual interlacement and 
imposition® in order to hold in position and secure, according to the laws of 
gravity, what men are compelled to look after, that is, the making stable 
what is erected®, the closing it in, the support of what is superimposed, and 
not merely in the way of support, but, where the structure rests horizontally, 
the preservation of it in such a position, and, further, the uniting of all that 
clashes together at nooks and corners and so on. Now it is quite true that the 
house makes it necessary that the enclosure should be complete; and for this 
walls are most serviceable and safest; and from this point of view the 
building of stone appears most to answer the purpose. We may, however, 
with equal ease construct our fence with posts standing in juxtaposition, 
upon which then beams will rest, which at the same time both bind together 
and secure the perpendicular posts. Finally we come to the cover of all and 
roofing. In the temple house, moreover, the fact of enclosure is not the main 
fact of importance, but the feature of support and being supported. For this 
mechanical result the wooden structure is obviously the nearest to hand and 
the most natural. For the post, as that which supports, which at the same 
time requires a means of conjunction, and suffers the same to weigh on it in 
the shape of the cross-beam, constitutes here all that goes to the root of the 
matter. This essential division of parts and connection as well as the 


association of these aspects for a definite purpose belongs to the very nature 
of a wooden structure, which has its necessary material directly supplied it 
by the tree. In the tree we find already, without working upon it to any 
considerable or laborious extent, both post and beam, in so far as, that is, 
the wood already by itself possesses a definite form and consists of separate 
lengths, more or less in the straight line, lengths which can be brought 
together into rectangular corners no less than those which are acute or 
obtuse, and in this way provide corner pillars, supports, cross-beams and 
roof. Stone, on the contrary, never at any time possesses a form so definite. 
In contrast to the tree it is a formless mass, which first must be intentionally 
isolated and worked upon, in order that it may fit in juxtaposition to or 
superposition on other pieces and so once more be brought together with 
such. It requires, in short, several processes before it receives the form and 
serviceableness which wood already possesses independently. Moreover, 
stone material, when it is used in great masses, invites rather excavations 
and generally speaking, being ab initio relatively formless, is capable of 
every kind of form, for which reason it is rather the congenial material for 
the symbolical as also the romantic types of building, while wood, by 
reason of its natural form of straight stems, is demonstrably without 
mediation more serviceable to that more severe type of purpose and 
observance of rule, which is the fountain-head of classical architecture. In 
this respect the structure of stone is mainly predominant with the self- 
substantive type of building, although even among the Egyptians, in their 
colonnades bordered with plinths, other considerations supervene, which 
the structure of wood is able more readily and in the first instance to satisfy. 
Conversely we do not find that classical architecture restricts itself entirely 
to buildings of wood, but, on the contrary, where it is elaborated in 
conformity with beauty, executes its buildings in stone; but in such a way, 


however, that we are from a certain point of view still able to recognize in 


the architectural forms the original principle of the wood structure, if also 
from a further one definite relations attach which do not belong to that kind 
of building as such. 

(6) The points of fundamental importance, which emphasize the 
dwelling-house as the basic type of the temple, may be in all essential 
particulars enumerated as follows. If we consider with closer attention the 
house in its mechanical relation to itself we shall find, in accordance with 
what we have already stated, on the one hand, masses of architectural form 
which serve as support and, on the other, those that are supported both 
being united for stability and security. Thirdly, we have before us the 
definite aspect of enclosure and limitation according to the three dimensions 
of length, breadth, and height. A construction, moreover, which, by the fact 
of its being a mutual correlation of definite aspects distinct from each other, 
is a concrete whole, is bound to declare this unity in its constitution. So we 
find here that essential differences arise which perforce assert themselves 
no less in their division and specific elaboration than they do in their 
rational connexus. 

(a) Of first importance in this respect to consider is the aspect of service 
in the way of support. When we speak of masses that support we 
commonly, under the influence of every-day needs, think of the wall as the 
most secure and reliable means of support. Support as such, however, as we 
have already seen, is not the exclusive principle of the wall; for the wall 
serves essentially as a means of enclosure and connection, and for this 
reason is a predominant feature in the romantic type of building. What is the 
peculiarity of Greek architecture is this, that it gives direct form to the 
principle of support by itself, and for this object employs columns as a 
fundamental contribution to the purpose and beauty of its architecture. 

(aa) The aim of the column is to support and only this; and although a 
series of columns set up in a straight line make a boundary, such an 


enclosure falls short of a secure wall or partition, and is, in fact, expressly 
cancelled by the genuine partition and placed in a position of free 
independence. Owing to this exclusive object of support which pertains to 
the column, it is of first importance that it should display the aspect of such 
a purpose relatively to the weight which rests upon it. Consequently it 
should neither be too strong nor too slender, nor again too compressed, not 
mount upwards to such a height and with such ease as though the weight 
upon it was not treated seriously. 

(66) And just as this column is thus differentiated from the enclosing 
wall, or fence, it is further from another point of view distinct from the mere 
post. In other words, the post is fixed directly in the ground and ceases with 
like directness at the precise point where a weight is reposed upon it. For 
which reason its determinate length, its commencement and termination 
equally appear as a negative limitation by means of something else, as a 
determinacy which is the result of chance, which it does not possess in its 
own right. Commencement and termination, however, are defining 
characteristics, which are part of the very notion of the supporting column, 
and consequently must declare themselves in it as the conditions® of its 
own substance. This is the ground of the fact that architecture, in the 
elaboration of its beauty, assigns to the column a base and a capital. In the 
Tuscan order, no doubt, we find no base; the column springs immediately 
from the ground. This being so, however, the length appears to the vision as 
something accidental. We are ignorant whether the column has not been to 
some undefined extent driven into the soil by the superimposed weight. In 
order that its commencement must not expose this undefined and accidental 
appearance it must with intention have the foot assigned to it, on which it 
stands, and which expressly enables us to recognize the commencement as 
in reality such. Art will therefore affirm as part of its function that the 
column begins at a certain place and for the rest it will make the security, 


and stable subsistence obvious to the eyes, and set the vision at rest in this 
respect also. For similar reasons our column should terminate in a capital, 
which is quite as much evidence of the real function of being a support as it 
is an affirmation of the fact that the column terminates here. This 
conception of a commencement and conclusion which are both deliberate is 
what affords us, in fact, the profounder explanation of base and capital. An 
analogous case is that of a cadence in music, which requires a secure 
resolution, or that of a book which should terminate without a full stop, or 
should start off without a capital letter, in the making of which, however, 
especially in the Middle Ages, large illuminated letters have been 
employed, with similar decorations at the work’s conclusion, in order to 
bring prominently before the mind the facts of commencement and 
termination. However much, therefore, both base and capital appear to 
exceed what is obviously required we must not regard them as a decorative 
superfluity, or think of simply deducing them from the example of Egyptian 
columns, which still imitate the type of the vegetable kingdom. Figures of 
organic design, such as are represented by sculpture in animal and human 
form, begin and terminate in the free outlines they themselves present, for it 
is the rational organism itself, which gives outline to the form working 
thereon from its own intrinsic nature. Architecture, on the contrary, 
possesses for the column and its shapes nothing beyond the mechanical 
relation of support, and the spatial distance from the ground to the point 
where the weight that is supported terminates the column. Art, however, is 
bound to emphasize and disclose the particular aspects which lie together in 
this determinate relation for the reason that they are essential features of the 
column. Its precise length and its twofold boundary both above and below, 
that is, no less than its relation as support, must consequently not appear as 
coming to it incidentally and by virtue of something else, but must also be 


represented as immanent in its very being. 


With respect to the form of column other than its base and capital, it is in 
the first place round, circular-shaped, for it has to stand up in free and 
independent self-seclusion. The most essentially simple, securely exclusive, 
rationally defined®®, and most regular line is in fact the circle. For this 
reason the column already proves from its shape that it is not adapted to 
form an even surface when placed in adjacent rows, as is the case with 
adjacent posts which are squared to the rectangular corner, and so present 
walls and partitions, but it has merely the object to offer a support under its 
own self-limitation. Moreover the columnar structure is ordinarily reduced 
in size gradually, as it ascends from one-third of its height, it becomes less 
in circumference and thickness, because the portions beneath have to carry 
that above, and it is felt necessary to emphasize and make obvious also this 
mechanical relation of the several parts of the column itself. Finally, we 
frequently find that columns are grooved; the reason of this is twofold, first, 
essentially to diversify the simple form, and secondly to make the columns 
appear more thick by means of such a division where this is necessary. 

(yy) Although, then, the column is set up in independent isolation it has 
none the less to make it appear evident that it is not placed there for its own 
sake, but as subservient to the mass which it is erected to support. In so far 
as the house requires a boundary on every side the singular column is 
therefore not sufficient, but others have to be placed adjacent to it, in other 
words we come upon the definite conception of a diversity of columns 
placed in a series. And when several columns support the same weight this 
common service is at the same time that which determines the equal height 
which they all possess and which unites them together, in other words the 
beam. This marks the transition from the aspect of support to the opposed 
object supported. 

(6) That which columns support is the entablature superimposed. The 
relation of most importance to be considered here is that of rectangularity. 


Not merely in its relation to the ground, but also in that to the entablature 
the supporting structure must be rectangular. For the horizontal position is 
by the laws of gravity that which is alone intrinsically the most stable and 
fitting, and the right angle the only definitely secure one. The acute and 
obtuse angles are, on the contrary, indefinite, and both vary in their degree 
and are subject to contingency. 

We may differentiate between the component parts of the entablature as 
follows: 

(aa) The architrave, that is, the main beam, rests immediately upon the 
columns which stand adjacent in a direct line of equal height; this unites the 
columns together and places on them a weight shared equally. As beam, and 
nothing more, it merely requires the form of four level surfaces mutually 
related as rectangular in all three dimensions and their abstract regularity. 
Owing to the fact, however, that the architrave as to one part of it is 
supported by the columns, and in another constitutes the stay of the rest of 
the entablature, and it is from this latter again that itself receives the 
necessary relation of being a support, progressive architecture also places in 
external relief this twofold aspect of the main beam by emphasizing in the 
upper portions of the aspect of support by means of jutting plinths and so 
forth. In this respect therefore the main beam is not merely related to the 
columns which support it, but in like degree to other burdens which repose 
upon it. 

(Bf) These in the first instance constitute the frieze. The border or frieze 
consists in one part of it of the tops of the joists®, which rest on the 
entablature, in another part of the spaces between the same. For this reason 
the frieze contains more essential differences than those distinguishing the 
architrave, and is bound to emphasize them more sharply, especially in the 
case where architecture, although executed in stone materials, follows more 
stringently the fundamental type of the wood construction. This is supplied 


us by the distinction between triglyphs and metopes. In other words 
triglyphs are the tops of the beams which are divided into three spaces, the 
metopes are the rectangular spaces between the separate triglyphs. In 
former times they were in all probability left bare, in later, however, they 
are filled up®, nay, even covered over and decorated with reliefs. 

(yy) The frieze, moreover, which rests on the entablature, carries the 
wreath or cornice. The function of this 1s to support the roof, which 
completes the whole upwards. Here we at once meet with questions of what 
form this final limitation is to be. For we may have in this respect two kinds 
of termination, either the horizontal and rectangular, or the one inclined to 
an acute or obtuse angle. If we look at the mere question of natural 
necessity we shall see that Southerners, who suffer little from rain and 
storm, merely require protection from sunlight; in their case a horizontal 
and rectangular roofing of house is likely to suffice. Northerners, on the 
contrary, have to protect themselves against inevitable showers of rain, 
against contingency of snow, that the weight may not prove too great; they 
require inclining roofs. At the same time, in the case of a fine art of 
building, mere necessity is not only of account; as art it has also to satisfy 
the profounder requirements of what is pleasing and beautiful. What mounts 
upwards from the ground must be conceived with a base, a foot, on which it 
stands and which serves it for support; and in addition to this columns and 
the partitions of genuine architecture supply us visibly with the means of 
support. That which closes all above, the roofing, has no longer to support a 
weight, but merely to be supported, and is bound to declare in itself this 
definite aspect that it no longer supports anything. In other words, it must 
be so constructed that it is actually unable to support, and consequently fine 
down to an angle, whether it be acute or obtuse. Ancient temples have in 
consequence no horizontal roofing, but two roof surfaces which meet at 
obtuse angles, and it is out of consideration for beauty that the building is 


thus terminated. In short, roof surfaces that are horizontal do not give us the 
appearance of a building entirely complete; a horizontal flat may always 
add further weight to its height; this the line in which inclining roof surfaces 
terminate is no longer able to do. To take an analogous case in the art of 
painting, it is the pyramidal form in the grouping of figures which best 
satisfies artistic taste. 

(y) The final determining factor which we have to consider is that of the 
enclosing, the walls, and partitions. Columns no doubt support and form a 
boundary, but they do not enclose; they are, on the contrary, as such 
boundary, incompatible with the interior which is hemmed in by walls. If 
we require such an absolute enclosure we must have also thick and solid 
dividing walls erected. This is actually the case in temple construction. 

(aa) We have nothing further to add with respect to walls except the fact 
that they must be built in a straight and even line and perpendicularly for 
the reason that walls that rise obliquely to acute and obtuse angles present 
the threatening aspect of collapse, and possess no direction once and for all 
securely defined; it can merely appear as a matter of chance that they are 
reared in whatever more acute or obtuse angle it may happen to be. The 
demand of scientific rule and purpose alike is here also once more for the 
right angle. 

(66) Owing to the fact that walls act as enclosures no less than as means 
of support, while we restricted the true function of the column to that of 
mere support, we approximate to the conception that where we have to 
satisfy these two distinct needs of support and enclosure columns may be 
set up and may be united to one another by means of thick walls in such 
partitions; it is thus that we get half columns. In this way, for example, Hirt, 
following Vitruvius, makes a start in his original type of construction with 
four corner-posts. If the necessity of an enclosure is to be satisfied no doubt 
our columns, if we are obliged to include such, must be walled up and it is 


not difficult to prove that half columns date from remote antiquity. Hirt, for 
instance®, affirms that the employment of half columns is as old as the art 
of building itself, and deduces their origin from the circumstance that 
columns and piers supported and carried the roofing and _ other 
superimposed structures, but at the same time rendered partition walls 
necessary as a protection against sun and inclement weather. Since, 
however, the columns already supported the main building in a sufficient 
manner, it was not necessary to erect partition walls of either so thick or 
firm a material as the columns, and consequently this latter, as a rule, 
abutted on the exterior of the building. This theory of their origin may be 
correct, but for all that half columns are repugnant to a rational view of 
them; we have, in short, here two ends standing side by side in opposition, 
and essentially confounding each other, without any law of necessity being 
disclosed. It is of course possible to defend half columns, if the point of 
departure in considering even the column is so strictly that of the structure 
of wood, that we regard their essential function to be that of an enclosure. 
Placed in thick walls, however, the column has lost all its significance; it is 
degraded to the mere post. The true column is in its nature round, 
essentially complete, and expresses by this very trait of exclusiveness in a 
visible way that it is antagonistic to an even surface, and, consequently, 
every inclusion in a wall. If, therefore, we desire to have the support of 
walls such must be even, not circular columns, but surfaces which can be 
extended evenly in a wall. 

As far back as 1773 Goethe exclaimed with spirit to the like effect in his 
youthful essay, “On the German Art of Building”: “What does it matter to 
us, you philosophical art-critic of the latest French school, that original 
man, spurred on by his needs to invent, drove into the ground four trunks, 
then fastened four poles on top and covered the whole with branches and 
moss. And after all it is wholly false to say that this hut of yours was the 


first begotten on earth. Two poles that cross each other at their ends, two 
behind and one stuck diagonally above in forest fashion is and remains, as 
you may any day see for yourself in the huts of the fields and the vineyard 
slopes, a far earlier discovery from which it is quite impossible for you to 
deduce a principle for your pig-stye.” In other words Goethe seeks to prove 
that columns enclosed in walls placed in buildings whose essential object is 
that of mere enclosure have no meaning. This is not because he would not 
recognize the beauty of the column. On the contrary, he is loud in its praise. 
“But take good care,” he adds, “not to employ them improperly: it is their 
nature to stand up free. Woe to the wretch who has soldered their slender 
growth in blockish walls.” It is from such a point of view that he proceeds 
to consider the building art of the Middle Ages and our own time and 
affirms: “The column is of no value as a constituent feature of our 
dwellings: it rather contradicts the essence of all our buildings. Our houses 
do not consist of four columns in four corners; they consist of four walls on 
four sides, which stand in the place of all columns, totally exclude such, and 
where they are thrust in they are a burdensome superfluity. This applies to 
our palaces and churches, subject to one or two exceptions, which it is not 
necessary to particularize.” We have in the above statement, which is the 
result of independent observation of the facts, the principle of the column 
correctly expressed. The column must place its foot down in front of the 
wall and appear in complete independence of it. In our more modern 
architecture no doubt we find pilasters freely used; architects, have, 
however, regarded them as the repeated adumbration of previous columns, 
and made them flat rather than round. 

(yy) From this it is clear that though no doubt walls may serve as support, 
yet, for the reason that the function of support is already independently 
performed by columns, they must, on their part in finished classical 
architecture be accepted as essentially having for their object the enclosure. 


If they are taken as columns are taken, to provide means of support, the 
essentially distinct defining functions of these latter are not, as is most 
desirable, performed also as by distinct constituent parts of the building”, 
and the conception of what walls ought to provide is impaired and 
confused. We consequently find even in temples that the central hall, where 
the statue of the god was placed, to enclose which was the main object, is 
often left open in the upper part. If, however, a roofing is required, the 
claims of the lofty style of beauty made it necessary that the same should be 
supported independently. In other words the direct imposition of entablature 
and roof on the enclosing walls is purely a matter of necessity and need; it 
is not appertinent to free architectural beauty, because in the art of classical 
buildings we require as means of support neither partitions nor walls, which 
would be rather derogatory to the design in so far as — we have already 
noticed the fact — they put together contrivances and a wall-space of 
greater extent than is actually necessary. 

These would be the main distinguishing features which in classical 
architecture we have to keep apart. 

(c) Although we may then, on the one hand, declare it as a principle of 
first importance that the distinctions which have been summarily indicated 
must appear with their differences emphasized, it is equally necessary on 
the other that they should be united in a whole. We will shortly, in 
conclusion, draw attention to this union which in architecture will be rather 
and simply a juxtaposition, association, and a thorough eurhythmy of the 
entire construction. Generally speaking the Greek temple buildings present 
an aspect which both satisfies, and if we may use the expression, sates us to 
the full. 

(a) There is no soaring up, but the whole just expands on the broad level 
and is extended without particular elevation. In order to view the building’s 
face it is barely necessary to raise the sight with intention; it is, on the 


contrary, allured to the bare expanse, while the building art of Germany in 
the Middle Ages strives up almost without mass and soars. Among the 
ancients breadth, regarded as secure and convenient foundation on the earth, 
is the main thing. Height is rather borrowed from the height of man, and 
merely is increased in proportion as the building increases in breadth and 
width. 

(f) Furthermore, embellishments are so effected that they do not impair 
the impression of simplicity. For much also depends on the mode of 
decoration. The ancients, more particularly the Greeks, preserve here the 
finest sense of proportion. Extensive surfaces and lines of entire simplicity, 
for instance, do not appear so large in this undivided simplicity as in the 
case where some variety, somewhat that destroys this uniformity 1s 
introduced, by which at once an extension of more definite outline is 
presented to the vision. If this subdivision, however, and its adornment is 
wholly elaborated in detail, so that we have nothing before us but a variety 
and its details, even the most imposing relations and dimensions appear to 
be crumbled away and destroyed. The ancients, therefore, as a rule are 
actuated in their works neither to let the same and their proportions by such 
means appear in any way greater than they actually are, nor do they break 
up the whole by means of interruptions and embellishments to the extent 
that — because all parts are small and a unity is absent which shall once 
more bring everything together and fuse it throughout — therefore the 
whole also shall appear as insignificant. To quite as little an extent are their 
works of beauty in their perfection merely piled up as mere weight on the 
ground, or tower up out of all relation to their breadth to the skies. They 
preserve in this respect, too, the mean of beauty, and offer at the same time 
in their simplicity necessary scope to a duly proportioned variety. Above 
all, however, the dominant feature of the whole and its simple particularities 
appear to permeate in the most transparent way through all and everything, 


and overmasters the individuality of the configuration precisely in the way 
that in the classical Ideal the universal substance retains its power to control 
what is accidental and particular, in which the same receives its living form, 
and to bring it into harmony with itself. 

(y) With regard to the disposition and articulation of the several parts of a 
temple we find, on the one hand, a very marked graduation of elaboration, 
and on the other much that is purely traditional. The main distinctions that 
have an interest for us in this inquiry are limited to the temple precinct 
(vadc), enclosed by walls containing the image of the god, also the dwelling 
in front (mp6vaoc), that in the rear (6m1006d0p0c), and the colonnades that 
encircle the entire structure. A dwelling in front and behind with a series of 
columns before it had originally the typical form, which Vitruvius calls 
G@UPupdotvAoc; to this was afterwards added a row on either side of the 
building, that is the mepimtepoc; finally we have the completest form of 
elaboration in the dimtepoc, where this row of columns is doubled 
throughout the circuit, and in the UxaiWpoc colonnades detached from the 
walls, and which it is possible to pass round, as in the case of the 
colonnades above, are added in double rows with the interior of the vadc 
itself. For such a type of temple Vitruvius instances as an example the eight- 
columned temple of Minerva at Athens, and the ten-columned one of 
Olympian Jupiter™. 

We will pass over in this place the more detailed consideration of the 
number of columns no less than the nature of the intervening spaces 
between themselves and the walls, and merely draw attention to the unique 
significance which such colonnades and forecourts, or halls possessed in 
general for the Greek temple. In these prostyles and amphiprostyles, that is, 
these single and double colonnades, which brought you direct into the open 
sunshine, we observe that men can move about openly and free and can 


group themselves as they choose, or according to the chance of the moment. 


Columns are, in short, not an enclosure, but a limitation through which you 
can always pass, so that you can be partially within and without them at 
once, and at any rate can everywhere step from them into the open day. In 
the same way the long walls at the back of the columns do not permit of any 
pressure to one central point, whither our sight may instinctively turn when 
the passages are crowded. On the contrary the eye is rather diverted from 
such a point of unity in every direction; and instead of the conception of a 
congregation brought together for One purpose we observe a tendency 
outwards, and merely receive the impression of a means of spending the 
time devoid of seriousness, light-hearted, idle, and provocative of chatter. 
Within the enclosure no doubt we have suggested a profounder aim, but 
even here we find surrounding features“, which more or less indicate that 
we are not to take such a purpose too seriously. Consequently the 
impression of such a temple, though no doubt simple and imposing, is at the 
same time gay, open, and pleasing to the sense; the entire building, in short, 
is rather arranged as a place for standing about in, strolling round, for 
ingress and egress than in order to enable an assembly of persons to 
concentrate their numbers in one spot shut off from the rest of the world. 


3. THE DIFFERENT CONSTRUCTIVE TYPES OF CLASSICAL 
ARCHITECTURE 


Casting our glance now on the different forms of construction which offer 
us the predominant examples of distinctive type in classical architecture we 
may emphasize the following as most important. 

(a) What first arrests our attention in this field are those kinds of building 
whose lines of distinction are most noticeable in their columns; for this 
reason I shall myself, too, limit myself to a statement of the pre-eminently 
characteristic traits of the various types of column. 


The most famous among the orders of columns are the Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian, over whose architectural beauty and adaptation to definite 
purpose, neither the research of earlier times nor our own has been able to 
add anything. For we may assume that the Tuscan, or, according to Hirt®, 
the ancient Greek type of building belongs in its undecorative crudeness to 
the original and simple type of wood structure, not to the architecture of 
beauty, and the so-called Roman order of columns is of no real moment, 
being merely an increase in the decorative character of the Corinthian. The 
important points in this inquiry are the relation of the height of columns to 
their thickness, the type of base and capital to be distinguished in each case, 
and, finally, the greater or less intervening spaces between the columns. 
With regard to the first, if the column is not of a height four times as large 
as its diameter it appears too bulky and depressed; if its height, however, 
exceeds such a proportion by being ten times as large, the column will 
appear too slender to the eye, and too slim as a means of support. The 
respective intervals between the columns must, however, be considered in 
close relation to the above facts; if the columns appear more stout they 
should be placed nearer to one another, if on the contrary the impression 
they produce is one of slightness and lankness the intervals have to be 
larger. It is a matter of equal importance, and this is so whether the columns 
have a pedestal or not, whether the capital is of higher or less ample size, is 
without or with decoration, for it is by this means that the entire character of 
the column is altered. With regard to the column’s shaft, however, the rule 
obtains that it should be smooth and devoid of decoration, although it does 
not rise throughout of the same thickness, but is appreciably more slender at 
the top than it is midway and at the base, and the change is such that there is 
a swelling which, though barely perceptible, is none the less present. In 
more recent times no doubt, notably in the Middle Ages, when the antique 
types of columns were converted to the use of Christian architecture, the 


smoothness of shaft was found to be too cold, and for this reason wreaths of 
flowers were entwined round them, or columns of spiral form were 
permitted no doubt on similar grounds; this, however, is inadmissible and 
opposed to the best taste, because the true function of the column is simply 
that of support, and to carry this out they ought to rise in a secure and 
straight line and be self-subsistent™. The only divergency from the rule in 
columnar structure which the ancients admitted was that of the groove, a 
variation which, as Vitruvius points out, made such appear broader than 
when their surface is wholly smooth. Such grooving we find carried out 
very extensively. 

I will now indicate more closely the main distinguishing features of the 
Doric, Ionian, and Corinthian order of columns respectively. 

(a) In primitive buildings security of structure is the fundamental 
characteristic beyond which architecture fails to go; consequently it does 
not as yet dare to risk relations of a slender kind with the bolder lightness 
which belongs to them, but rests satisfied with forms of greater bulk. This is 
the case in the Doric type of building. We find here that the material aspect 
with its onerous weight still is that which is most influential, and is 
particularly apparent in the relations of breadth and height. When a building 
is erected in lightness and freedom the burden of heavy masses is 
overcome; if on the contrary its disposition is one which suggests mainly 
breadth and a low elevation the prevailing impression, as in the Doric style, 
is that of stability and solidity, subservient to the dominant force of gravity. 

Consistently with this character Doric columns, if contrasted with the 
other two orders, are the broadest and lowest. The more ancient examples 
do not rise above a height which is six times their diameter, and not 
unfrequently they are merely four times that breadth; for this reason they 
give, by virtue of their unwieldiness, the impression of an earnest, simple, 


and unadorned manliness, such as we have exemplified in the temples at 


Paestum and Corinth. The later examples of the Doric order, however, 
extend their columns to a height of seven times this unit of measure, and, 
for buildings other than temples, Vitruvius adds yet another half diameter. 
More generally, however, the distinctive character of the Doric type consists 
in this that it approximates most nearly to the primitive simplicity of the 
wood building, although it is more receptive than the Tuscan to decorative 
work and embellishments. The columns, however, have almost without 
exception no distinctive base; they stand up directly on their foundation®, 
and their capitals are arranged in the simplest way out of ovolo ornament 
and plinth. The shaft is sometimes left smooth, sometimes grooved with 
twenty drills, which frequently were flat for one third of the way from the 
base, and hollowed out in circular form the rest of the way”®. As regards the 
interval between the columns, according to the older monuments, the 
breadth is twice the diameter of a column, and only a few exceed this by a 
width between two and two and a half diameters. Another peculiarity of the 
Doric type of building in which it approaches the type of wood construction 
consists in triglyphs and metopes. In other words triglyphs indicate in the 
frieze the tops of the beams of the entablature with which the architrave 
culminates inserted there by means of prismatical incisions%, while the 
metopes fill up the spaces between one beam and another, and in the Doric 
construction still retain the form of the square“. As a decoration they are 
frequently covered with reliefs, while beneath the triglyphs, which rest on 
the architrave, and as a culmination to the surfaces of the cornice on their 
lower side, we have for embellishment six small conical bodies, technically 
known as drops. 

(2) In the Doric style we are already made aware of an advance in the 
characteristics of a solidity which affects us with pleasure. In Ionic 
architecture this upward progress is further emphasized in a type notable for 
its slenderness, charm, and grace, if still expressed in a simple way. The 


height of the columns varies between that of seven and ten times the width 
of the diameter at the base, and is determined, according to the conclusions 
of Vitruvius, pre-eminently by the breadth of the intervening spaces of the 
columns, that is to say, where they are wider the columns appear thinner, 
and consequently more slender, where they are more narrow, however, they 
appear stouter and of less height. For this reason the architect is forced, in 
order to avoid an excess of thinness or bulk, in the first case to reduce the 
height, and in the second to increase it. In the case, then, where the intervals 
exceed three diameters the height of the columns will merely carry eight of 
such, where there is an interval of two and a quarter rising to three, the 
height will rise to eight and a half diameters. If the columns, however, are 
separated only by the width of two diameters, the height must be extended 
to nine and a half times the unit, and in the extreme case of an interval of 
but one and a half times, such height will even rise to ten times the breadth 
of diameter. However, cases such as these latter ones appear very seldom, 
and, in so far as we may judge from such monuments of the Ionic type of 
building that have come down to us, the ancients made very scanty use of 
those relations which necessitated the more lofty columns. 

The Ionic type is further distinguished from the Doric in this that the 
Ionic columns do not rise directly with their shaft from the substructure, but 
are set up on a variously articulated pedestal, and then in unobtrusive 
rejuvenescence rise lightly in their slender height to their capitals with a 
deeper hollowing out than in the Doric type, a broad grooving of four and 
twenty grooves. It is especially in this characteristic that the Ionic temple at 
Ephesus is distinguishable from and in contrast to the Doric at Paestum. In 
the same way we find an increase of variety and grace in the Ionic capital. It 
has not only a carved coussinet”, little ledge and plinth, but receives both to 
the right and left a spiral winding, and at the sides a decorative kind of 
cushion, from which is derived its title of the pulvinated capital. The volutes 


at the end of the pad or cushion indicate the end of the column, which, 
however, may rise to a still greater elevation, but in this possible increase 
makes itself essentially a curve. 


Compatibly with this slender character of the pleasing decoration of its 
columns the Ionic type of building requires a less bulky weight in its beams, 
and is concerned in this way too to secure an increase of grace. By doing so 
it no longer suggests as a predecessor as the Doric does the wood 
construction, and consequently suffers triglyphs and metopes to fall away in 
the flat frieze, introducing in their place as its principal means of 
decoration, heads of sacrificial animals united with flowery coils, and, 
instead of the suspended mutule“” tops, we find tooth-like ornamentation™. 

(y) Finally, to come to the Corinthian order, we find it is in fundamentals 
composed upon the Ionic, only that with a similar slenderness it is 
elaborated in more tasteful luxuriance, and unfolds the consummate finish 
of adornment and embellishment. Like it content to possess the definite and 
various divisions of its structure as a legacy from the wood building, it 
emphasizes the same without permitting their origin to be conspicuous by 
means of its decorative work, and expresses, in its manifold ledges and 
borders on cornice and beam, on its weather moulds, its moulding flutes, its 
variously articulated pediments and its more luxuriant capitals, a 
multiplicity of pleasing features. 

The Corinthian column, it is true, does not exceed in height the Ionic, 
rising as a rule with a grooving of similar character, merely eight times or 
eight and a half times as high as the diameter of the lower portion of the 
column, but it appears more slender and above all more exuberant by virtue 
of a loftier capital. For the capital’s height is one and an eighth times the 
diameter beneath, and has at each of its four corners more slender volutes 
which suffer the pulvination of the previous type to fall off, while the part 


below is decorated with acanthus leaves. The Greeks have a charming tale 
relative to this. A maiden of exceptional beauty, they tell us, died. Her nurse 
collected her playthings in a little basket and placed it on her grave, where 
an acanthus plant sprang up. The leaves very soon embraced the basket, and 
it was this which suggested the thought of the capital of a column. 


Of other points of difference between the Corinthian and the Ionic and 
Doric orders, I will only further mention the delicately curved mutules 
under the cornices, and the projection of the water moulding, and the 
indentations and corbel-heads on the cornice™. 

(6b) We may, secondly, regard the Roman type of building as an 
intermediate form standing between that of Greek and Christian 
architecture, in so far as here we find mainly the application of arch and 
vaultings. It is not possible to determine with accuracy the time when the 
construction of arches was first discovered; it appears, however, certain that 
neither the Egyptians, despite the great progress they made in the arts of 
building, nor the Babylonians, Israelites, and Phoenicians were cognisant of 
the ogive or the vault. The monuments of Egyptian architecture at any rate 
only show us that when it was a question of superimposing a roof over the 
interior of a building the one means the Egyptians had at their disposal was 
that of placing huge slabs of stone across like beams in horizontal position. 
If it was required to arch up broad entrances, or cross arches they knew of 
no other way of doing this than letting one stone on either side project 
forward, with another still more projecting one above it, so that the side 
walls gradually approached upwards until they reached a point where only 
one stone was necessary to close the remaining space between. Where such 
an expedient was not necessary they covered the spaces with huge slabs of 


stone arranged across in the manner of rafters. 


Among the Greeks we do, I believe, find monuments in which the arch 
construction has already been adopted, but they are rare; and Hirt, who has 
written with most authority over the building and the history of the building 
of antiquity, affirms that among such monuments we can rely on none with 
security as dating from a time previous to that of Pericles. In other words, in 
Greek architecture the features which are characteristic and elaborated are 
the column and beam in horizontal position, so that we find here the column 
very little used in a relation which lies apart from its true function, namely 
that of supporting beams. Moreover the arch that is vaulted from two piers 
or columns, and the knob-like formation, connotes a yet further feature, for 
we find here that the column already begins to forsake its determinate 
attribute of support. For the circular arch in its rise, its flexure and its 
declivity is related to a centre which has nothing to do with the column as a 
means of support. The separate parts of the circular arch are carried in 
mutual opposition; they support and prolong each other in a way that shows 
them far more remote from the direct assistance of the column than is the 
horizontally superimposed beam. 

In Roman architecture, then, as stated, the arch-construction and vaulting 
is of very common occurrence, or rather we have certain remains which we 
can only attribute to the age of the Roman kings, if we may fully believe the 
evidence of later times. Of this type are the catacombs and cloaca, which 
were vaulted, but must be regarded as works of a more recent restoration. 
The most probable discoverer yet suggested of the vault is Democritus'®, 
who occupied himself in a variety of ways with mathematical problems and 
is held to be the discoverer of lithotomy. 

One of the most famous buildings of Roman architecture, in which the 
circular arch appears as fundamental type is the Pantheon of Agrippa 
dedicated to Jupiter Ultor, which, in addition to the statue of Jupiter, 
contained colossal images of gods in no less than six other niches, namely, 


Mars, Venus, the deified Julius Caesar as well as three others whose identity 
we cannot fix with accuracy. In either side of these niches stood two 
Corinthian columns, and the whole was vaulted with one majestic vault in 
form of the half globe and corresponding to the vault of heaven. With 
reference to the material of this vault we may note that it is not a stone one. 
In other words the Romans, in the majority of their vaultings, in the first 
instance carried out a construction of wood, and covered the same with a 
composition of chalk and puzzolana cement, which was made of the dust of 
a light kind of tufa and broken tile shards. When this composition was dry 
the whole was formed into a mass so that the wooden scaffolding could be 
removed and the vaulting, by virtue of the lightness of its material and the 
stability of its consolidation, exercised only an insignificant pressure on the 
walls. 

(c) The architecture of the Romans possessed moreover generally, and 
apart from this novel employment of arch construction, an entirely different 
scope and character than that of Greece. The Greeks distinguished 
themselves, while carrying throughout their work its main purpose, and by 
virtue of their perfection as artists, in the nobility, the simplicity no less than 
the airy delicacy of their decorations. The Romans on the contrary are, as 
artists, at least on the mechanical side of construction more rich and more 
ostentatious, but at the same time of less nobility and grace. Add to this in 
their architecture we meet with a variety of intention which was unknown to 
the Greek. As I have already observed the Greeks entirely devoted the 
splendour and beauty of art to public objects. Their private dwellings 
remained insignificant. Among the Romans, however, not only do we find 
an increase of public buildings, whose main purpose of construction was 
splendidly embellished in theatres, spaces for animal combats and other 
means of public sport, but architecture received a deliberate impulse in the 
direction of private use. More especially after the civil wars villas, baths, 


colonnades, flights of steps were constructed with the imposing character of 
the most luxurious extravagance, and by this means a new opening was 
made for the arts of building, which also included that of gardening, which 
was perfected in a way that evinced very considerable talent and taste. The 
villa of Lucullus is a striking example. 

This type of Roman architecture has in many respects rendered service 
as a model to Italians and Frenchmen of t more recent times. Among 
ourselves we have for a long time to some measure followed in the steps of 
the Italians, and also to some extent in those of the French; finally men have 
once more devoted their attention to the Greeks, and have accepted as an 


object of imitation the antique in its purer form. 


CHAPTER IIl 


ROMANTIC ARCHITECTURE 


“’QG)- 


THE GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE of the Middle Ages, which constitutes here 
the characteristic centre of the truly romantic type, has for a long time, more 
especially since the popularization and predominance of the French taste, 
been regarded as something rude and barbarous. In recent times it was 
Goethe who mainly, in the first instance, and in the youthful freshness of his 
own nature and artistic outlook, brought once more the Gothic type to its 
place of honour. Critical taste has been more and more concerned to 
appreciate and respect these imposing works as giving effective expression 
both to the distinctive purpose of Christian culture, and the harmonious 
unity thereby created between architectonic form and the ideal spirit of 
Christendom. 


1. GENERAL CHARACTER 


In so far as the general character of these buildings is concerned, in which 
religious architecture is that which is most prominent, we discovered 
already in our introduction to this part of our inquiry that in this type both 
those of independent and serviceable architecture are united. This unity, 
however, does not in any way consist in a fusion of the architectural forms 
of the Oriental and the Greek, but we must look for it in the fact that, on the 
one hand, the house or dwelling-enclosure furnishes yet more the 
fundamental type than in the Greek temple construction, and, on the other, 
mere serviceableness and purpose 1s to that extent eliminated, and the house 
is emphasized apart from it in its free independence. No doubt these houses 


of God and other buildings of this type appear to the fullest extent as 
constructed for definite objects, as already stated, but their true character is 
precisely this, that it reaches over and beyond the determinate aim and 
presents itself in a form of self-seclusion and positive local independence. 
The creation stands up in its place independent, secure, and eternal. For this 
reason the character of the entirety is no longer to be deduced from any 
purely scientific or theoretical relation. Within the interior the box-like 
envelope of our Protestant churches falls away which are built simply that 
they may be filled with men and women, and do not possess church pews as 
stalls; in their exterior, the building soars in its roofing and pinnacles freely 
upwards, so that the relation of purpose, however much it be also present, 
tends again to disappear, leaving the impression of the whole that of a self- 
subsistent existence. Such a building is entirely filled up by nothing 
expressly; everything is absorbed in the grandeur of the whole: it possesses 
and declares a definite object, but in its grandiose proportions and sublime 
repose it is essentially and with an infinite significance exalted above all 
mere intentional serviceableness. This exaltation over finitude and simple 
security is that which constitutes the unique characteristic aspect of it. From 
another point of view it is precisely in this type that architecture finds the 
greatest opportunity for particularisation, diversion of effect and variety, 
without permitting, however, the whole to fall into mere details and 
accidental particulars. The imposing character of the art we are considering 
restores, on the contrary, this aspect of division and dismemberment in the 
original impression of simplicity. It is the substantive being of the whole 
which is set in division and dismemberment in an infinite multiplicity 
throughout the entire complexus of individual and varied distinctions; but 
this unbounded complexity is subdivided in a simple way, is articulated 
according to rule, broken into parts symmetrically by the same substance, 


which is the motive and constitutive principle throughout in a harmonious 


co-ordination which entirely satisfies, and which combines without let or 
hindrance the mass of detail in all their length and breadth in securest unity 


and most perspicuous independence. 


2. PARTICULAR ARCHITECTURAL MODES OF CONFORMATION 


If we pass now to a consideration of the particular forms in which romantic 
architecture receives its specific character we shall find, as we have already 
above noticed, that our entire discussion will be confined to what is genuine 
Gothic architecture, and mainly that of the church buildings of 
Christendom, in their contrast to the Greek temple. 

(a) As fundamental form underlying all the rest, we have here the wholly 
shut off dwelling-house. 

(a) In other words, just as the Christian spirit withdraws itself within an 
ideal realm, the building is the place essentially delimited on all sides for 
the congregation of the Christian community and the gathering together of 
spiritual life. It is the concentration of essential soul-life which thus 
encloses itself in spatial relations. The devotion of the Christian heart, 
however, is at the same time and in the same degree an exaltation over 
finitude, so that this exaltation, moreover, determines the character of God’s 
house. Architecture secures thereby as its significance, independently of the 
object which renders it necessary as a building, this exaltation to the 
Infinite, a significance which it is forced to express through the spatial 
relations of architectural forms. The impression, therefore, which art is now 
called upon to emphasize is, in one aspect of it, and in contrast to the open 
gaiety of the Greek temple, that of the tranquillity of the soul which, 
released from external nature and worldly conditions, retires wholly into 
self-seclusion; in the other aspect of it it is that impress of a solemn 
sublimity, which strains and soars over and beyond all rational limits. If, 


therefore, the buildings of classical architecture as a rule offer the expansion 
of breadth, we find in contrast to this that the romantic character of 
Christian churches asserts itself in the growth upwards from the soil and a 
soaring to the skies. 

(£) In this oblivion of external Nature and all the diverting occupations 
and interests of finite existence, which is to be effected by means of such 
seclusion, the open forecourts and colonnades and the like, which are in 
direct communication with that world, furthermore and of necessity fall 
away, or only receive an entirely modified representation within the interior 
of the building. And in like manner the light of the sun is either excluded, or 
glimmers in broken rays through windows of painted glass, which, to 
prevent total immersion in darkness, are perforce admitted. What humanity 
needs here is not the gift of external Nature, but a world created through it 
and for it alone, for its devotion and the activity of its soul-life. 

(y) We may fix as the pervading type by which the house of God is 
generally and with particular reference to its sections characterized that of 
the free rise and running up into pinnacles, whether they be built up by 
means of the arch or straight lines. In classical architecture, where we find 
columns and piers with superimposed beams is the fundamental form, 
rectangularity and the office of support is the feature of importance. For the 
construction superimposed at right angles marks in a definite way that it is 
supported. And even though the beams do in their turn carry the roofing, the 
surfaces of this latter portion incline to one another in an obtuse angle. In 
such a construction we find no trace of a genuine tendency to points and a 
soaring up: we find simply repose and support. In the same way, too, a 
circular arch, which extends in a continuous and equally gradated incline 
from one column to another, and is referable to one and the same centre, 
rests on its substructure of support. In romantic architecture, however, we 
no longer find the relation of support simply and rectangularity the 


fundamental form, but rather we have before us the fact that all that is 
enclosed either on its interior or exterior side independently springs upward, 
and, without the secure and express distinction between the relationship of 
weight and support, concentrates in a point. This pre-eminently free striving 
upwards and tendency to inclines that run to culminating points is what 
constitutes here the essential determinant, by virtue of which either acute- 
angled triangles with a more slender or broader base or pointed arches 
appear, both of which aspects stand out most obviously in_ the 
characterization of Gothic architecture. 

(6) Moreover, the obligations of spiritual devotion and exaltation, 
regarded as a cultus, bring before us a variety of definite conditions and 
features which cannot be fully met on the exterior of the building in the 
open halls or forecourts of a temple, but can only be satisfied within the 
house of God itself. If, therefore, in the case of the temple of classical 
architecture it is the external form which is of most importance, and we find 
it remaining by means of the colonnades more independent of the interior 
construction, romantic architecture presents a contrast to this not merely in 
the fact that the interior of the building is more essentially important, for the 
reason that the whole purports to be simply an enclosure, but also in this, 
that the interior permeates the very form of the exterior throughout, and 
determines its specific shape and mode of articulation. 

In this connection we will, in order to examine the matter more closely, 
first make an entrance into the interior, and working outwards therefrom 
endeavour to elucidate the exterior. 

(a) The definition I have already adduced as best describing the interior 
of the church is that of a certain place set apart and enclosed in all its 
aspects, whether it be in opposition to the inclemency of the weather or the 
distractions of the outer world, for the community and its spiritual worship. 
The space of the interior is consequently an enclosure in the completest 


sense, whereas Greek temples, apart from the presence of open passages 
and halls in the environment, not unfrequently possessed open cells. 

Inasmuch as, moreover, Christian worship is an exaltation of the soul 
above the limitations of natural existence and a reconciliation of the 
individual with God, we find in this fact a mediation of points of view 
which are separably distinct in one and the same essentially concrete unity. 
At the same time romantic architecture receives the function in the form and 
co-ordination of its building to make the above content of spiritual life, to 
enclose which is the prime object of its construction, so far as this is 
architecturally feasible, shine through and determine the actual shape both 
of the exterior and the interior. The following points will assist our 
understanding of the nature of this problem. 

(aa) The space of the interior will have to be no abstractly 
undifferentiated and empty one, which possesses no essentially defined 
features or links that relate them respectively. It must have a concrete form, 
one, that is, which presents differences in respect to all the mutual relations 
of length, breadth, height, and the mode of such dimensions. The form of 
the circle, the square, the oblong, with the equality of enclosing walls and 
roofing which is necessary to these figures, will not be suitable here. The 
movement, severation, and mediation of soul-life in its exaltation from that 
which is of earth to that which is eternal, to the far-off and the more lofty, 
would fail to find apt expression in this bare equality of a square figure. 

(BB) It is only a corollary to this that in the Gothic style the substantial 
purport of the house, both in respect of its enclosing form of sidewalls and 
roof, and in that of its columns and beams relatively to the configuration of 
the whole and its parts, becomes a matter of subordinate importance. And 
with this disappears, on the one hand, as we have already noticed, the strict 
distinction between burden and support, as on the other we find no longer 
rectangularity is emphasized as essential to the building’s purpose. 


Recourse is made once more to an analogous form of Nature, namely, one 
that prefigures a solemn place of assemblage and enclosure which freely 
soars upwards. If we step into the interior of a cathedral of the Middle Ages 
we have brought before us not so much the stability and mechanical 
purpose of supporting piers and a vault that rests upon it. We are rather 
reminded of the arches of a forest, whose rows of trees incline with their 
branches to one another and form an enclosure by this means. A cross-beam 
requires a secure centre of gravity and the horizontal position. In Gothic 
architecture, however, the walls mount up freely and independently, and in 
the same way the piers, which then expand above in several directions apart 
from one another, and coalesce as though by accident. In other words their 
function, to support the vaulting, is, although the same in truth reposes on 
the piers, not expressly emphasized and independently set forth*®. The 
effect is as though they did not carry such, just as in the tree the branches do 
not appear as though supported by the stem, but rather in their airy 
incurvation as a continuation of the stem, and with the branches of other 
trees, form a roof of leaves. A roofing of this kind, which is thus fixed upon 
as the cover of the life of Spirit, this awful environment, which invites us to 
contemplation, it is which the cathedral presents us, in so far as the walls 
and among them the forest of piers freely coalesce in their summits. But for 
all that we do not actually assert that Gothic architecture has accepted trees 
and woods for the actual exemplar of its forms. 

While the sharpening to a point offers us generally the basic type in 
Gothic we find in the interior of churches this tendency take the more 
specialized shape of the pointed arch. By this means the columns in 
particular receive an entirely fresh significance and appearance. 

The broad Gothic churches require a roofing to close them in, a roofing 
which on account of the breadth is a severe burden and renders support 
unavoidable. Here, therefore, the columns appear to be in their right place. 


For the reason, however, that the straining upwards is precisely that which 
converts support into the appearance of free soaring-up columns are unable 
to be employed here with the significance they possess in classical 
architecture. They become, on the contrary, piers which, in lieu of the cross- 
beam, carry arches in a manner whereby they appear as simply a 
continuation of the pier and coalesce together without definite object in a 
point. We may, no doubt, conceive the unavoidable termination of two piers 
that stand apart from one another as analogous to a gut-roof that rests on 
corner posts; but taking into consideration the surfaces at the sides, although 
they, too, are planted on piers in entirely obtuse angles, and incline to one 
another in an acute angle, we find in the latter case none the less the 
conception on the one hand of burden, and on the other of support. The 
pointed arch, on the contrary, which apparently in the first instance mounts 
up in a straight line, and only by imperceptible and slower degrees leans 
forward in order to incline to the opposite side, presents for the first time 
the complete idea as though it was just nothing but the continuation of the 
pier itself, which forms an arch with another. Piers and vaulting appear, in 
their contrast to columns and the beam, as one and the same image, 
although the arches rest upon the capitals from which they spring. The 
capitals, too, in specific cases, such as occur in Netherland churches, keep 
away altogether, and by this means the inseparable unity above-mentioned 
is made expressly visible to the eye. 

Moreover, on account of the fact that this striving upwards is declared as 
the fundamental character, the height of the piers exceeds that of the breadth 
of their base in a proportion that we cannot calculate at sight. The piers are 
thin, slender, and soar up so high the sight is unable to take in the entire 
form at a glance, and is compelled to rove about in its upward flight until it 
attains repose at last in the gently inclined vaulting of the uniting arch, 


much as the soul moving with restlessness in its devotion from the ground 
of finitude uplifts itself and finds rest in God alone. 

The final point of distinction between piers and columns consists in this, 
that the piers which are distinctively Gothic, and, where they are elaborated 
in their specific character, do not, as columns do, remain in the circular 
form, essentially secure in that, and one and the same cylinder, but to begin 
with at their base in a reed-like way constitute a convolute, a bundle of 
fibres, which break into varied distinction as the pier mounts and radiate 
forth on all sides under various modes of continuation. And, while we find 
already in classical architecture that the column represents an advance from 
that which is merely subject to laws of gravity, from the solid and simple to 
that which is more slender and more adorned, so, too, we find much the 
same change visible in the pier, which, in this more slender upgrowth, ever 
withdraws itself more from the mere service of support, and freely soars 
upward albeit shut in at its summit. 

The same form of piers and pointed arches is repeated in windows and 
doors. More particularly the windows, not merely the lower ones of the side 
aisles, but also in a still higher degree, the upper ones of the transepts and 
choir, are of colossal size in order that the glance, which rests upon their 
lower portion, may not at once take in the upper part as well and may be 
uplifted as in the case of the vaultings. This adds to the restless motion of 
the upward flight which it is intended to communicate to the spectator. Add 
to this the window panes, as we have already remarked, are with their 
coloured glass only partially transparent. Sometimes they present sacred 
histories and sometimes they are merely panes of varied colour with the 
object of increasing the twilight effect and permitting the light of the wax 
candles to shine forth. For in these buildings it is another daylight than that 
of Nature which illumines. 


(yy) Finally, as regards the entire articulation of the interior of Gothic 
churches we have already seen that it is imperative that the particular parts 
of such should be differentiated in their breadth, height, and length. The 
primary distinction to consider in this respect is that of choir, transept, and 
nave from the encircling aisles. These latter are constructed on the sides 
external to the fabric by means of walls which enclose it, and from which 
piers and arches are carried, and in their separation from the interior by 
means of piers and pointed arches, which present openings toward the nave, 
having no partition walls between. They receive therefore the converse 
aspect to that of the colonnades in Greek temples, which are open on the 
outside and are enclosed towards the interior, whereas the aisles in Gothic 
churches permit free passage between the piers to the nave. In certain 
examples we find two such aisles in juxtaposition; in fact, Antwerp 
cathedral is an example which possesses three of them at either side of the 
nave. 

The nave itself soars up by means of enclosing walls on either side, at 
different degrees of elevation, according to various modes of disposition, 
above the aisles, broken by colossal windows in such a way that the walls 
themselves at the same time have the appearance of being slender piers, 
which everywhere separate in pointed arches and build up vaultings. There 
are, however, churches in which the side aisles have the same height as the 
nave, as, for example, in the later choirs of the Sebaldus Church in 
Nuremberg, which offers the impression of an imposing, free, and 
capacious type of slenderness and delicacy. In this way the whole is divided 
by means of rows of piers, which are brought together at their summits like 
a forest in flights of branching arches. Attempts have been made to discover 
in the number of these piers, and generally in the relations of number much 
mystical significance. There can be no question but that at the period of the 
finest efflorescence of Gothic architecture, that, for example, of Cologne 


Cathedral, a great significance was attached to the symbols of number, the 
as yet more gloomy presentiment of what is rational falling in readily with 
an insistence on external traits of this kind. But despite this fact the artistic 
productions of architecture, which are carried through by means of that 
which is always to a greater or less degree merely the capricious play of a 
symbolism of subordinate rank, is neither of the profoundest significance, 
nor of the most exalted form of beauty, for the reason that the genuine spirit 
of these is expressed in entirely different forms and modes than those 
applicable to the significance of numeral distinctions. We must therefore be 
especially cautious not to carry such investigations too far. To attempt to go 
to the root of everything and in every direction to desire to discover a 
deeper meaning will tend quite as much to contract our horizon and destroy 
our thoroughness of search as is common with all short-sighted learning 
which passes over the depth which is clearly expressed and presented 
without grasping it. In respect to the more detailed distinction between 
choir and nave, I will in conclusion emphasize the following points. The 
high-altar, this real centre of the ritual, 1s placed in the choir, which is thus 
dedicated as the place for the priesthood as distinct from the community, 
whose proper place is that of the nave, where we find the pulpit for the 
preacher. A flight of steps, which varies in its height, conducts us to the 
choir, so that this latter section and all that takes place in it is visible 
everywhere. In the same way this choir section is relatively to decoration 
more orate, and, moreover, in its distinction from the more prolonged 
nave, even where the vaultings in both cases are of equal height, is more 
serious, solemn, and sublime. Above all we find here that the entire 
building is finally enclosed with piers of greater thickness and more closely, 
by means of which the breadth tends to disappear, and the entire effect is 
one of greater stillness and height, whereas the transepts and the nave 
through their towers still provide with their means of entrance and exit a 


connection with the outside world. According to the points of the compass 
the choir is placed to the east, the nave lies in a westerly direction, and the 
transepts stand towards the north and south. We find, however, churches 
with a double choir, in which the two choirs lie respectively in the direction 
of morning and evening and the main entrances are placed in the transepts. 
The stone font for baptism, that is, for the sanctification of human entry into 
the Christian community, is placed in a porch by the main entrance into the 
church. And, finally, we may note that, while the more express worship is 
provided for by the entire building, and notably the choir and nave, there 
are also small chapels which form in each case a fresh and independent 
church. 

This must suffice as a description of the articulate structure of the whole. 
In a cathedral of this type there is space enough for an entire people. For 
here it is the intention that the community of a city and district do not 
congregate round the building, but within the same. And for this reason all 
the varied interests of life which in any way come into contact with religion 
have, too, a place assigned them. No fixed divisions of seats placed in rows 
divide and diminish the broad space, but everyone comes and departs in 
peace, engages for himself or takes a seat for immediate use, kneels down, 
offers his prayer and removes himself once more. If it is not the hour of 
high mass the most various things take place at the same time, and there is 
no confusion. In one portion a sermon is delivered, in another a sick man is 
brought in; between these points we may find a slow procession; at one 
spot, we have a baptism, at another a deceased person is carried through the 
church. Or we may find in one place a priest delivering mass or celebrating 
the marriage services and in every direction the people in broken groups 
kneel before altars and sacred images. All such things are embraced by one 
and the same building. But this very variety and individualization 
disappears, nevertheless, with its alternations when contrasted with the 


expanse and size of the building. Nothing completely fills up the whole, 
every incident passes by; individuals with all that they do are lost and 
dispersed as points in this grandiose whole. What happens at a given time is 
merely visible in its passing flight, and over and above all the huge and 
almost measureless spaces soar up in their secure and immutable form and 
construction. 

Such, then, are the fundamental characteristics of the interior of Gothic 
churches. We must not look here for any definite purpose as such, but rather 
an object for the private devotion of the soul in its self-absorption in every 
detail of the spiritual life’, and its elevation over all that is isolated and 
finite. For this reason these buildings are cut off from Nature by spaces 
enclosed on all sides, built up in the atmosphere of gloom and at the same 
time to the smallest detail in a spirit that strives upwards sublime and 
immeasurable. 

(£) If we direct our attention now to the external aspect we shall find, as 
we have already above observed, that in contrast to the Greek temple the 
exterior configuration in Gothic architecture, the decoration and co- 
ordination of the walls and all else is determined from within outwards, the 
exterior having to appear simply as an enclosure of the interior. 

In this connection we have good reason to emphasize the following 
points: 

(aa) In the first place in the form of the cross which we find dominates 
the whole exterior we cannot fail to recognize in outline a similar 
construction as that which obtains within, a form which cuts, the nave and 
choir in two, and supplies, moreover, the distinctions of height which obtain 
between the aisles, the nave and choir. 

On closer inspection we find that the principal facade, as the external 
form of the aisles and nave, corresponds in the portals to the particular 
construction within. A more lofty principal door, by which we pass direct 


into the nave, stands between the smaller entrances into the aisles, and 
suggests by means of the contraction in perspective that the exterior must 
draw together, grow more narrow, and disappear in order than an entrance 
may be thereby provided. The interior is the background already visible, 
into the depths of which the exterior is carried, just as the soul is 
constrained to grow more profound as ideality when it enters its own 
intrinsic wealth. Over the doors at the sides extend in the most direct 
connection with the interior colossal windows, just as the portals rise up to 
similar pointed arches, in a way similar to that in which they are employed 
as the particular form for the vaultings of the interior. Between these doors 
over the principal portal a large circular window branches out, the rose- 
window, a form which is, we may add, the exclusive and peculiar 
possession of this type of building, and only fitted to it. Where such rose- 
windows are absent we find substituted for them a still more colossal 
window with pointed arches. The facades of the transepts are divided in a 
similar way while the walls of the nave, the choir, and the aisles in their 
windows and their form, no less than in the position of the solid walls 
between, repeat in all respects the form of the interior and set the same forth 
on the outside. 

(BB) In the second place, however, the exterior begins to make itself at 
the same time intelligible to itself in this close association with the form 
and subdivision of the interior for the very reason that it has its own 
peculiar tasks to fulfil. In this connection we may mention the flying 
buttresses. They represent the position of the many piers within the building 
and are necessary as points of support for the elevation and security of the 
whole. At the same time they further make apparent on the outside, so far as 
interval, number, and other features are concerned, the rows of piers on the 


inside, albeit they do not exactly reproduce the shape of the interior piers, 


but the higher they mount up become reduced in the strength of their 
springing buttresses. 

(yy) Inasmuch as, however, in the third place, it is only the interior which 
has to be one essentially complete enclosure, this feature is lost in the form 
of the exterior and makes way in every respect for the all-prevailing 
characteristics of continuous elevation. And for this reason the exterior 
receives at the same time a form independent of the interior, which asserts 
itself mainly in a tendency to strive upwards on all sides into points and 
pinnacles, breaking out in them one on the top of another. To this 
fundamental feature belong the lofty uplifted triangles which, independently 
of the pointed arches, soar upwards over the portals, pre-eminently the 
principal facade, though also over the colossal windows of the nave and 
choir, and in a similar way the slenderly pointed shape of the roof, whose 
gable-end is especially prominent in the facades of the transepts. Add to 
these the flying buttresses, which everywhere terminate in little pointed 
pinnacles, and in this way, just as the rows of piers within the building 
create a forest of stems, branches, and vaultings, on their part on the 
exterior stretch up heavenwards a forest of points. 

With most independence and most emphatically, however, it is the 
towers which rise upwards in their sublime summits. In other words we find 
that the entire mass of the building concentrates among other things itself in 
them, in order that thus in its main towers it may be without hindrance 
uplifted to an incalculable height without thereby losing its character of 
repose and stability. Such towers are either placed in the principal fagade 
over the two side entrances, while a third and broader main tower springs 
up at the point where the vaulting of the transepts, choir, and nave meet, or 
one single tower constitutes the principal fagade and is raised above the 
entire breadth of the nave. Such are at any rate the positions which are most 
usual. In direct connection with the worship such towers have belfries, that 


is, to the extent that the ringing of bells properly applies to Christian 
services. This merely indefinite tone of the bell is a solemn stimulus of the 
soul-life, though in the first instance one that as yet prepares the worshipper 
only on the outside of the building. The articulate tone, on the other hand, 
wherein a definite content of feelings and ideas is expressed, is the song 
which is only to be heard within the church. The inarticulate clang of the 
bell finds its right place on the outside and only there and is sounded forth 
from the towers that its peal may pass forth as from some pure height far 
over the land. 

(c) As to the mode of decoration I have already pointed to the main 
features of determinate character. 

(a) The first point we have to emphasize is the importance of ornament 
generally for Gothic architecture. Classical architecture preserves as a rule a 
wise mean in the adornment of its constructions. Inasmuch as, however, it is 
the main interest of Gothic architecture to make the masses which it places 
in position appear larger and considerably more lofty than they in fact are it 
is not satisfied with plain surfaces, but subdivides the same throughout; and, 
moreover, breaks them up with forms which themselves suggest on their 
part a striving upwards. Piers, pointed arches, and triangles, which rise 
above them with their pinnacles, occur, too, as decorative work. In this way 
we find that the simple unity of the great masses is impaired, and the 
elaboration is carried to the point of every conceivable detail, leaving the 
entire effect, however, involved in the most flagrant contradiction. On the 
one hand we cannot fail to observe the most obvious outlines in a clearly 
defined co-ordination, on the other we have fulness and variety of delicate 
embellishment impossible to follow with the eye, so that the most motley 
particularity is directly set up in contrast to what is most universal and 
simple, just as the soul, in the opposition implied in Christian worship, 1s 
deeply engaged in finite things, and indeed carries its life into the mere 


detail and the trifle. This very opposition acts as a stimulus to 
contemplation, this striving up invites to a like action. For what is of 
paramount importance in this style of decoration is this that it do not, by the 
mass and alternation of its ornament, destroy or cover up the fundamental 
outlines, but rather suffer them completely to make their way through such 
variety as the essential feature of importance. Only when it can do this, and 
I speak in particular of Gothic buildings, is the solemnity of their imposing 
seriousness kept intact. Just as religious devotion has to permeate all 
particular experiences of soul-life, the life-conditions of every type of 
humanity, has further to engrave indelibly on the heart its universal and 
incommutable ideas, so in the same way the simple and fundamental 
architectural features should have strength sufficient to recall the most 
varied articulation, diversity and embellishment of the structure once more 
within the fundamental impression of those outlines and wholly thus absorb 
them. 

(6) A further aspect in decorative work is bound up in the same way with 
the romantic type of art in general. The romantic has on the one hand for its 
principle Ideality, the return of the Ideal to itself. On the other the Ideal has 
to re-appear in that which is external, and then withdraw itself into itself 
from the same. In architecture it is the sensuous, material mass in relations 
of Space, in which the most Ideal essence itself is, so far as that is possible, 
to be presented in visible shape. With a material such as this to deal with 
there is no other alternative possible than that of not suffering this material 
to assert itself with power in its materiality, but to break up and dismember 
its masses in every direction, and to wrest from the same the appearance of 
its immediate coherence and self-subsistency. In this connection the 
ornamentation, more particularly that of the exterior, which has not to 
display the fact of enclosure as such, assumes the character of a net-work’® 


carried in every direction, or rather interwoven over the surfaces; and we 


have no example of an architecture which, taking into account the enormous 
and heavily weighted masses of its stone and their secure coherence, 
nevertheless has preserved to such a complete extent the character of 
lightness and delicacy. 

(y) We have only further and thirdly to remark with reference to such 
embellishments that in addition to pointed arches, piers, and circles, the 
forms once more call to mind those of the real organic world. The fretwork 
and working out of the mass already carries a suggestion of this. Regarded 
in more detail, however, we actually find leaves, rosettes of flowers, and, in 
entwining work of an arabesque character, human figures and those of 
animals partly realistically and partly fantastically linked together; the 
romantic imagination, in short, even in architecture, displays its wealth of 
imaginative creation, and its power to unite in unexpected ways 
heterogeneous elements, although from another point of view, at any rate 
during the period of the purest type of Gothic architecture, even in the 
matter of ornament, as, for example, in the pointed arches of the windows, 


we may observe a decisive return to simple forms. 


3. DIFFERENT TYPES OF BUILDING IN ROMANTIC 
ARCHITECTURE 


The last point on which I have a few observations to make is that of the 
principal types followed by romantic architecture in its course of 
development at different periods. I must, however, add the premise that in 
this work no attempt can be made to supply a history of this branch of the 
art. 


(a) We must wholly distinguish from Gothic architecture, such as I have 
above described it, the so-called pre-Gothic, whose development originated 
in Roman architecture. The most ancient form of Christian churches is that 


of the basilica. These originated out of the public buildings of the Empire, 
huge oblong halls, with the frame-work of their roofing of wood, such as 
Constantine placed at the disposal of Christians. In buildings such as these 
there was a tribune, on which, during congregational religious services 
conducted by priests, there was singing and an address delivered, or merely 
reading aloud. The conception of the choir may have originated with this. In 
the same way Christian architecture accepted other of its forms such as the 
use of columns with circular arches, the rotunda and the modes of classical 
embellishment throughout, more particularly in the western Roman Empire, 
while in the eastern section it appears to have remained constant to this type 
until the time of Justinian. Even buildings erected by the Ostrogoths and 
Lombards in Italy retained essentially the fundamental Roman type. In the 
more recent architecture, however, of the Byzantine Empire several 
modifications made their appearance. A rotunda supported on four great 
piers forms the centre, to which different constructions were attached to 
meet the particular objects of Greek as distinct from the Roman ritual. We 
must not, however, confuse this genuine architecture of the Byzantine 
Empire with that which, in its general relation to architectural types, goes 
by the name of Byzantine, and which was employed in Italy, France, 
England, Germany, and other places up to the close of the twelfth century. 
(5) In the thirteenth century was evolved the Gothic architecture in the 
distinctive form whose main characteristics I have above described in 
detail. It is nowadays denied that it is the work of Gothic architects, and the 
name given it is that of Deutsch or German architecture. We may, however, 
retain the more customary and ancient nomenclature. In other words we 
find in Spain very ancient indications of this type of construction, which 
suggest an association with historical circumstances under which Gothic 
kings, forced back into the mountains of Asturia and Galicia, retained their 
independence in such localities. Under such conditions, no doubt, a close 


affiliation of Gothic and Arab architecture appears probable, yet both may 
be essentially distinguished. For the characteristic trait of Arab architecture 
in the Middle Ages is not the pointed arch, but the so-called horseshoe 
form. Moreover, these buildings, which are constructed for an entirely 
different ritual, exhibit an Oriental wealth and splendour, embellishments 
resembling plant-life and other forms of decoration, which, in an external 
form, mix together what is of Roman ancestry and that which belongs to the 
Middle Ages. 

(c) On parallel lines with this evolution of religious architecture we find, 
too, the course of civil construction, which from its particular point of view 
imitates and modifies the character of ecclesiastical buildings. In an 
architecture directed to the uses of citizen life, however, art has less 
opportunity for display inasmuch as here objects of more restricted 
character, combined with a great variety of requirements, are more strict in 
the range of satisfaction presented, and do not suffer beauty to pass beyond 
mere decoration. Except for the general harmonious disposition of its forms 
and masses, art is in the main merely able to assert itself in the 
embellishment of facades, staircases, windows, doors, gables, towers, and 
the like, and has to do this throughout subject to the condition that the 
practical purpose of the building is what finally determines everything. In 
the Middle Ages it is pre-eminently the tower-like form of secure dwellings, 
which is the fundamental type of structure not merely for particular 
declivities and summits but also within the towns, where every palace, 
every private dwelling, as in Italy for example, received the form of a small 
fortification or keep. Walls, doors, towers, bridges and the like are executed 
as necessity dictates, and are decorated and embellished by art. Stability and 
security coupled with a grandiose type of splendour and a vital individuality 
of single forms and their connecting links constitute the determining 
factors, to enter into the detail of which would carry us beyond our present 


purpose. By way of supplement we may in conclusion briefly allude to the 
art of gardening, which does not only create under a wholly novel form an 
environment for spirit, we may call it a second exterior Nature, but draws 
the landscape of Nature itself within the operation of its constructive 
purpose and treats the same architectonically as an environment of 
buildings. I will only take as an example of what I mean the famous and 
exceedingly imposing terrace of Sans-souci. 

In our examination of the genuine art of gardening it is most important to 
distinguish the painter's point of view of it from that of the architect. All 
that pertains to mere park construction, for instance, is not truly 
architectonic, no building, that is, with freely disposed natural objects, but 
an artist’s portrayal‘’, which leaves the objects in their natural form and 
aims at imitating wide Nature in its freedom. Everything is here suggested 
in turn, which finds its glad place in a landscape — whether rocks and the 
huge rough masses which are their substance, or dales, woods, pastures, 
meandering brooks, broad streams with their animated banks, still lakes, 
wreathed round with trees, rushing waterfalls, and everything else of the 
kind, and is brought together with one total effect. In this way the gardening 
art of the Chinese embraces entire landscapes together with their islands, 
rivers, expanding views, and rockeries. 

In a park of this kind, particularly in modern examples of such, 
everything is, on the one hand, intended to hold intact the freedom of 
Nature, while, on the other, it is artificially elaborated and constructed and 
conditioned by the locality where it is situated. This involves a 
contradiction which is never satisfactorily disposed of. In this respect, for 
the most part, it is impossible to instance an example of worse taste than 
such an attempt to make visible in all directions a studied purpose in that 
which is without purpose, and to force that which refuses to be compelled. 
Add to this the fact that here the genuine character of what is strictly a 


garden disappears, in so far, that is, as a garden is primarily adapted for 
strolling about in at pleasure and conversation within a certain place, which 
is no longer simply Nature, but a Nature remodelled by man to meet his 
desire for an environment created by himself. A huge park, on the contrary, 
particularly if it be garnished with Chinese temples, Turkish mosques, 
Swiss chalets, bridges, hermitages, and any other conceivable foreign 
importation, makes an independent claim on our interest as spectator. It 
offers an independent pretension of being and signifying something. A 
charm of this sort disappears as soon as it arises; we do not care to see it 
twice, for an addition like this spreads before our sight no suggestion of 
infinity, nothing that possesses a really existent vitality“®, and is further 
only wearisome and tedious for conversation as we pass through it. 

A garden, strictly speaking, should be only a cheerful environment and 
simply an environment, which will not pass for something independently 
valid and withdraw men from their own life and concerns. It is here that 
architecture, with its scientific lines, order, regularity, and symmetry, is in 
its proper place and _ co-ordinates natural objects themselves 
architectonically. The art of the Mongols on the other side of the great wall, 
in Tibet, the paradise of the Persians, already adapt themselves more closely 
to this type. They are no parks in the English sense, but halls with flowers, 
springs, courts, and palaces, which have in the form of a retreat in Nature 
been arranged on a splendid, grandiose, and extravagant scale for the needs 
of mankind and their convenience. But we find the architectural principle 
most thoroughly carried out in the French art of gardening, which, as a rule, 
borders upon great palaces, plants trees in the strictest conformity of line in 
long avenues, prunes them, builds up straight walls from trimmed fences, 
and in this way converts Nature herself into a broad dwelling beneath the 


open sky. 


34 Simply as a physical object. 

33 That of symbolic architecture. 

38 415 Momente eines Subjektes. That is as the constituent parts of the mind of one individual. 
5! Herod. I, c. 181. 

BT ¢. 98. 

221 p. 469. 

40 Asin obelisks, Memnons, etc. 

4th ec. 162. 

2c. 106. 

3 Symb. (2nd ed.), p. 469. The solar city of Heliopolis. 

44 XXXVI, 14, and XXXVIL 8. 

45 Creutzer I, p. 778. 

as “History of Architecture,” vol. I, p. 69. 

aa Wandungen. | presume this refers to every kind of subdivision no less than boundary walls. 


st Pracktgewdnden. Presumably this refers to the isolated structures in which the columns are built 
— having flat surfaces like walls. 


° Balken. The word would suggest perhaps that Hegel means here beams of any kind. 
TT, c. 155. 
5! Her. II, c. 108. 


2 Herodotus dwells on this in the above passage. 


211, c. 148. 

=4 Commentators of Herodotus point out that we have no direct evidence here of their number, 
which, comparing this with Strabo’s account, is doubtful, and still more so the number of the 
chambers (oikjWata). Strabo says there were twenty-seven courts. The connection between the halls 
was not an architectural one but by means of the chambers and colonnades (aaotédec). See 
Blakesley’s notes, vol. I, pp. 279-80. Neither from Herodotus nor Hegel is it very easy to form a clear 
notion of the building. 

33 “History of Ancient Building,” vol. I, p. 75. 

28 XXXVI, 19. 

=! Fin Individuelles. Lit., An individual entity. 

38 The relative pronoun refers to the separation of both aspects. 

211, c. 126-7. 

© Her. II, c. 125. 

©! Geschichte der Baukunst der Alten, I, S. 55. 

6) : oe 

= Symbolical significance. 

3 Wolff’s and Buttmann’s Mus., B. I, p. 536. 

i Hegel uses the coined word osirirt I presume in this sense. 

§5 Abstraction. Abstract in the sense of possessing no ideal complexity. 

= Verstdindig. Comes under the categories of the Understanding. 

£77 it., “Find the element that is congenial.” 


&8 That is, the principle of geometrical design and that of organic structure. 


© That is the beauty and the ulterior aim of utility. 


a Verstdndig. See note above. 
4 The sphere of mechanical gravity. 


Py presume Aufwande means expense here; it would be more reasonable perhaps to say “waste of 


room,” columns being only too often so much more expensive for their size. 


B That is, the free treatment of line under scientific forms of abstraction rather than limited to 
specific modes of organic form in Nature. 


2 ner Verstandigen Gesetzmdssigkeit. The principle of scientific architecture. 
2 Immediate imitation, that is. 

76 Of classical art. 

= Symbol des Innern. 

8 That is, apart from the classical type. 

That is, the scientific reason of abstract principle or rule. 


8° Weil beim Oblongum in der Gleichheit und Ungleichheit ist. That is, more pleasure is derived from 
contrast than mere similarity. He then qualifies or explains the general principle. 


a Eurhythmie, that is, eurhythmy or a rhythmic movement between the several parts. 


2] presume this is the meaning of die Theorie here. That is the purposeful motive of the 
architectural skeleton of the fabric — what explains it rationally. 


83 Schiebens. It is possible that Hegel uses the word in its primary sense of “shifting.” 
4 The idea is slightly confused in the course of the sentence. It is not the necessity (des Bediirfnisses) 
to build a stable house which has to be held in position, etc., but the structure which that necessity 


forces men to construct in a certain way. 


85 Thre eigenen Momente. “Its unique traits” is possibly adequate here. 


86 Hegel probably has in his mind when using the expression verstdndig bestimmte the close analogy 


between the self-exclusive concreteness of reason and the completeness of the circular figure. 

57 it is not quite clear what Hegel means by the Kdpfen der Deckenbalken. The technical word that 
corresponds to Deckenbalken is “joists”; here, according to the words that follow, it would appear to 
mean either the last horizontal line of the architrave or the entire growth of the triglyph. As he uses 
the word Zwischenratimen after we appear to be driven on the latter alternative. The frieze, of course, 


was the entire space between cornice and architrave, including both triglyphs and metopes. 


88 Called femora. They were divided by two gutters or drills. The triglyph slightly projected and 
united perpendicularly cornice and architrave. 


8° Die Baukunst nach den Grunds. der Alten, Berlin, 1808, S. IIL. 


°° He means that the distinct functions are not assigned to those features of the building to which they 
are naturally or most essentially related. 


=e Hirt, Geschichte der Baukunst, Ul, S. 14-18, and II, S. 151. 
» He refers to the columns placed round. 
23 Gesch. d. Bauk. IS. 251. 


a4 By sebststdndig Hegel means apparently that there must be nothing in their external form that 
would divert attention from their essential character. 


as Auf dem Unterbau. I presume this means generally that portion beneath the ground. 


26 | presume what is meant is that in one case the drills or grooves are hollowed in round shape and 
towards the base in square shape. 


22 What is precisely meant by the expression durch prismatische Einschnitte | frankly do not know. 
The expression Balken is evidently used to mark the association between the slabs of stone and 


beams or rafters. 


°8 That is, the spaces between the lower part of the cornice and the uppermost slab of the entablature. 


” The coussinet is that part of the Ionic capital between the abacus and quarter round, which serves 
to form the volute. There are four volutes or spiral scrolls in the Ionic capital. 


109 The mutule is the projecting block worked under the corona of the Doric cornice. 


=. Hirt, Gesch. der Baukunst, 1, S. 254. 


102 This must, I think, refer to the main moulding of the architrave immediately resting on the 


column. 

= Seneca, Ep. 90. 

1947 it., “Is raised to infinitude.” 

105 As it is, for example, by Greek capitals. 
106 


Lit., “In its penetration into the most spiritual (innerste, ideal) particularity.” 


107 Sich verselbststdndigen. Hegel means that the main purpose of the exterior is expressed on the 


face of it. 


108} presume the word Durchbrechen is here used in its specific architectural sense. 


= Ein Malen. 


U9 Keine in sich seyende Seele. | presume Hegel means that being an artificial fragment of Nature’s 
landscape it lacks the infinite horizon and the living relation to the whole. 


SUBSECTION II 


SCULPTURE 


“’QG)- 


INTRODUCTION 


Over against the inorganic nature of Spirit, in the form we find given it by 
art in architecture, Spirit opposes itself directly in the sense that the work of 
art receives and displays spirituality as its actual content. The necessity of 
this advance we have already adverted to. It underlies the notion of Mind, 
which differentiates itself under the twofold aspect of subjective self- 
substantive" existence and pure objectivity. In this latter form of 
externality the ideal substance, it is true, makes its appearance by virtue of 
the architectonic treatment; such, however, does not amount to a complete 
transfusion of the objective material, or a conversion of it into an entirely 
adequate expression of Spirit (Mind), such as suffers it, and only it, to 
appear. Consequently art withdraws itself from the inorganic realm, which 
architecture, under its yoke of the laws of gravity, has striven to bring 
nearer aS a means of Spirit’s expression, to that of the Ideal, which 
forthwith then independently asserts itself in its more lofty truth without 
this intermingling with what is inorganic. It is during this, return passage of 
Spirit to its own native realm+“ from out of the world of masses and 
material substance that we come across sculpture. 

The first stage, however, in this new sphere is, as yet, no withdrawal of 
mind into the completely ideal world of subjective consciousness“, so that 
the representation of what is of Spirit would require what is itself a purely 
ideal mode of expression. Rather Spirit grasps itself, in the first instance, 
only in so far as it is still expressed in bodily shape, and therein possesses 


its homogeneous and determinate existence. The art which accepts for its 
content this attitude to the possessions of Spirit will consequently have, as 
its due function, to clothe spiritual individuality as a manifestation under 
material conditions, and we may add, in what is actually material to the 
senses. For discourse and speech are also indications“ which Spirit 
assumes under the form of externality, but they belong to a mode of 
objectivity, which, instead of possessing the attributes we attach to matter in 
its immediate and concrete sense, is merely as tone, motion, the undulation 
of an entire body and the rarified element, the atmosphere, a 
communication of such Spirit. What I call immediate corporeality, on the 
contrary, is the spatial mode of material substance such as stone, wood, 
metal, or clay, wholly spatial in all three dimensions. The form, however, 
which is adequate to Spirit 1s, as we have already seen, the unique bodily 
form which belongs to it; and it is through this that sculpture makes what is 
of Spirit actual in a whole which is subject to the spatial condition. 

From this point of view sculpture stands on the same plane as 
architecture to the extent, namely, that it gives form to the sensuous 
material as such, or what is material according its spatial condition as 
matter. It is, however, to a like extent distinguishable from architecture by 
virtue of the fact that it does not work up the inorganic substance, as the 
opposite of Spirit, into an environment created by Spirit and endowed with 
its purpose in forms to which a purpose is attached which is exterior to it; 
rather it sets before us spirituality itself in the bodily shape which, from the 
standpoint of the notion, is adequate to Spirit and its individuality. In other 
words its efficient function and independent self-subsistency brings 
indivisibly before our sight both aspects, body and spirit, as one whole. The 
configuration of sculpture, therefore, breaks away from the specific 
function of architecture, which is to serve Spirit merely as an external 


Nature and environment, and assumes a really independent position. 


Despite, however, this separation the image of sculpture remains in 
essential relation to its environment. A statue or group, and yet more a 
relief, cannot be made without considering the place in which such a work 
of art is to be situated. One ought not first to complete a work of sculpture 
and then consider where it is likely to be put, but it should in the very 
conception of it be associated with a definite exterior world, and its spatial 
form and local position. In this respect sculpture retains a specific relation 
to the architectural aspect of space. For the primary object of statues is that 
of being temple images and being set up in the shrine of the sanctuary, just 
as in Christian churches painting supplies images for the altar, and Gothic 
architecture also attests a similar connection between works of sculpture 
and their local position. Temples and churches, however, are not the only 
place for statues, groups of statuary and reliefs. In a similar way halls, 
staircases, gardens, public squares, doors, single columns and arches of 
triumph receive an animation from the forms of sculpture; and every statue, 
even though placed in dissociation from such a wider environment, requires 
a pedestal of its own to mark its local position and base. And here we must 
conclude what we have to say as to the association of sculpture with or 
distinction from architecture. 

If we further compare sculpture with the other arts we shall find that it is 
more especially poetry and painting which will engage our attention. Small 
statues no less than groups present to us the spiritual form in complete 
bodily shape, man, in short, as he exists. Sculpture therefore appears to 
possess the truest means of representing what is spiritual, whereas both 
painting and poetry have the contrary appearance of being more remote 
from Nature for the reason that painting makes use of the mere surface 
instead of the sensuous totality of the spatial condition, which a human 
form and all other natural things actually assume; speech, too, to a still less 


degree, expresses the reality of body, being merely able to transmit ideas of 
the same by means of tone. 

However, the truth of the matter is precisely the reverse of this. For 
although the image of sculpture appears no doubt to possess from the start 
the natural form as it stands, it is just this externality of body and nature 
reproduced in gross material which is not the nature of Spirit as such. If we 
regard the essential character of it its peculiar existence is that expressed by 
means of speech, acts, and affairs which develop its ideal or soul-life, and 
disclose its true existence. 

In this respect sculpture has to yield the place of honour and pre- 
eminently when contrasted with poetry. No doubt clarity of outline is 
superior in the plastic arts, in which the bodily presence is placed before our 
sight, but poetry too can describe the exterior figure of a man, such as his 
hair, forehead, cheeks, size, dress, pose and so forth, though of course not 
with the precision and sufficiency of sculpture. What it loses, however, in 
this respect is made up by the imagination, which, moreover, does not 
require for the mere conception of an object such a fixed and definite 
outline, and before everything else brings before us man in his action, with 
all his motives, developments of fortune and circumstance, with all his 
emotions, discourses, everything that discovers the soul-life or throws light 
on external incidents. This sculpture is either wholly unable to do, or only 
in a very incomplete way for the reason that it neither can present to us the 
individual soul in its particular inward life and passion, nor as poetry a 
sequence of expressed results, but only offer us the general characteristics 
of individuality, so far as the body expresses such, and whatever happens 
together in one particular moment of time, and this too in a state of repose 
without the progressive action of real life. In these respects, too, it is 
inferior to painting. For the expression of spiritual life receives in painting 
an emphatically more defined accuracy and vitality by means of the colour 


given to the human face and its light and shadow, not merely in the sense in 
which it satisfies generally the material substance of nature, but pre- 
eminently in the way it expresses physiognomy and the phenomena of 
emotion. It is possible, therefore, at first to entertain the view that sculpture 
requires merely for its greater perfection to associate the further advantages 
of painting with that itself possesses in the spatial totality, and to regard it as 
a mere act of caprice that it has made up its mind to dispense with the 
palette of the painter, or, as indicating a poverty and incapacity of its 
execution, that it entirely restricts 1ts effort to one aspect of reality, namely, 
that of the material form, and withdraws its attention from that, much as the 
silhouette and the engraving may be set down as mere makeshifts'. We 
are, however, not warranted in thus applying such a term as “caprice”’ to 
genuine art. The form such as it is in the object of sculpture, remains in fact 
merely an abstract aspect of the concrete human bodily presence. Its 
presentments receive no variety from _ particularized colours and 
movements. This is, however, no defect due to accident, but a limitation of 
material and manner of presentment itself pre-supposed in the notion of art. 
For Art is a product of mind, and we may add of the more exalted and 
thoughtful mind. A work of this order claims as its object a content of this 
defined character, and consequently implies a mode of artistic realization 
which excludes other aspects. We have here a process similar to that 
observed in the different sciences where we find, for example, geometry 
exclusively adopts space as its object, jurisprudence law, philosophy the 
explication of the eternal Idea and its determinate existence and self-identity 
in the facts of experience, wherein each of the above mentioned sciences 
develops these objects by differentiation out of their differences, without 
one of them actually presenting to consciousness in its completeness that 
which we are accustomed in ordinary modes of thought to call concrete real 


existence. 


Art then, as a creative informing activity of spiritual origination, 
proceeds step by step, and separates that which in the notion, in the nature 
of the thing, albeit not in its determinate existence, is separated. It retains 
such stages consequently in their self-exclusive finity, in order to elaborate 
them according to their distinct peculiarities. And what contributes to this 
notional distinction and exclusive separation in the spatial material 
substance, which constitutes the element of the plastic art 1s corporeality in 
its aspect of spatial totality and its abstract configuration, in other words 
bodily form simply, and the more detailed particularization of the same 
relatively to the variety of its colorization. We find at this first stage the art 
of sculpture so placed relatively to the human form, which it treats as a 
stereo-metric body, merely, that is, according to form which it possesses in 
the three spatial dimensions. The work of art, whose process is in and 
through the sensuous material, must no doubt have an existence for 
another’, with which forthwith the particularization commences. The 
primary art, however, which is concerned with the human bodily form as an 
expression of spiritual life, only proceeds so far in this “being for another” 
to the point of its first, or rather the still universal mode of Nature’s own 
existence, that is to the point of mere visibility and existence in light 
generally, without uniting with the same in its presentment the relation of 
the latter to darkness, in which that which is visible is particularized in its 
own medium” and becomes colour. And the art occupying such a position 
is that of sculpture. For plastic art, which is unable as poetry to bring 
together the totality of the phenomenon in one equal element or world of 
idea, inevitably breaks up this totality. 

For this reason we get on the one hand objectivity, which in so far as it is 
not the unique configuration of spirit, stands over against it as inorganic 
Nature. It is this relation of bare objectivity which converts architecture into 
a mere suggestive symbol, which does not possess its spiritual significance 


in itself. The point of extreme contrast to objectivity as such is subjectivity, 
that is the soul*, emotional life in the entire range of all its particular 
movements, moods, passions, exterior and interior agitations and actions. 
Between these two we are confronted with the spiritual individuality which 
no doubt has a definite structure, but which is not as yet deepened to the 
extent of the essential ideality of the individual soul; in which, instead of 
the full personal singularity, the substantive universality of Spirit and its 
objects and characteristic traits is the prevailing factor. In its generality it is 
not as yet absolutely withdrawn into its own exclusive domain to the point 
of purely spiritual unity; rather it comes before us as this midway point 
still hailing from the objective side, that is the side of inorganic Nature, and 
consequently even carries as part of itself corporeality, as the particular 
form of existence appropriate to spirit, in the body that not merely is its 
own, but also discloses it. In this mode of externality, which no longer 
remains something simply opposed to what is ideal, spiritual individuality 
has now to be displayed, not, however, as living form, that is to say as 
corporeality continuously referred back to the point of unity implied in the 
singularity of spiritual life, but rather as form set forth and manifested in its 
external guise, into the mould of which Spirit has no doubt been poured, 
without, however, being from this outward bond of association, made 
visible in the sense that it is so when it withdraws into its own essential and 
ideal domain™. 

From the above observations the two points to which we have already 
drawn attention become more clear, namely, first, that sculpture makes use 
of the human form directly, which is the actual existence of spiritual life, 
instead of accepting a mode of expression which is symbolical with a view 
to promoting the spiritual import of modes of appearance that are merely 
suggestive. At the same time, secondly, it is content, as the manifestation of 
that mode of subjectivity which does not express emotion and the soul 


essentially unparticularized, with form and nothing more, where the focus 
of subjectivity is dissipated“*. This is also the reason why sculpture does 
not on the one hand present Spirit in action, in a series of movements, 
which both possess and testify to one aim nor in undertakings or exploits, 
wherein a certain character is made visible, but rather as persisting 
throughout in one objective way, and for this reason pre-eminently in the 
repose of form, the movement and grouping of which is merely a first and 
obvious commencement of action, not, however, in any sense a complete 
presentment of the subjective life as agitated by all the conflicts that assail it 
whether within or without, or as its development is variously affected in 
contact with the external world. Consequently what we also miss in the 
figures of sculpture is precisely this revealed focus of the subjective life, the 
concentrated expression of soul as soul, namely, the glance of the eye, a fact 
upon which we shall have something further to say later. We miss it because 
such a figure presents to our sight Spirit embedded in corporeality, and 
Spirit, too, which has to show itself visible in the entire form. From another 
point of view an individuality, which is not as yet essentially separated into 
its component parts, that is, the object of sculpture, does not as yet require 
the painter’s charm of colour as means to display it, a charm which is as 
capable of making visible, through the fine gradations and variety of its 
nuances, the entire wealth of particular traits of character, the absolute 
manifestation of spiritual presence, its ideal significance“, as by means of 
the vital flash of the eye it will concentrate in a point all the vigour of the 
soul. Sculpture must not, in other words, accept a material which is not 
rendered necessary by its fundamental point of view. It only makes use of 
the spatial qualities of the human figure, not the colouring which depicts it. 
The figure of sculpture is in general of one colour, hewn from white not 
vari-coloured marble. And in the same way metals are used as the material 
of sculpture, this primitive substance,  self-identical, essentially 


undifferentiated, a light in fluxion, if we may so express it, without the 
contrast and harmony of different colours’. The Greeks are indebted to 
their unrivalled artistic insight!’ for having grasped and firmly retained this 
point of view. No doubt we find, too, in Greek sculpture, to which we must 
for the main part confine ourselves, examples of coloured statuary; we 
must, however, take care in this respect to distinguish both the beginning 
and end of this art from that which is created at its culminating point. 

In the same way we must discount that which is admitted by art in 
deference to traditional religion. We have already found it to be true in the 
classical type of art that it does not forthwith and immediately set forth the 
Ideal, in which its function is to discover its fundamental lines of definition, 
but in the first instance removes much that is inconsonant with it and 
foreign; it is the same case precisely with sculpture. It is forced to pass 
through many preliminary stages before it arrives at its perfection; and this 
initial process differs very considerably from its supreme attainment. The 
most ancient works of sculpture are of painted wood, as, for example, 
Egyptian idols; we find similar productions among the Greeks. We must, 
however, exclude such examples from genuine sculpture when the main 
point is to establish its fundamental notion. We are therefore in no way 
concerned to deny that there are many examples at hand of painted statues. 
It is, however, also a fact that the purer art-taste became, the more strongly 
“sculpture withdrew itself from a brilliancy of colour that was not really 
congenial, and with wise deliberation utilized, on the contrary, light and 
shadow in order to secure for the beholder’s eye a greater softness, repose, 
clarity, and agreeableness’.” As against the uniform colour of the bare 
marble we may no doubt not merely instance the numerous statues of 
bronze, but also in still stronger opposition the greatest and most excellent 
works, which, as in the case of the Zeus of Pheidias, were artificially 


coloured. But we are not here discussing absence of colour in such an 


extreme abstract sense. Moreover, ivory and gold are not primarily the use 
of colour as the painter employs it; and generally we may add that the 
various works of a definite art do not ever in fact retain fixedly their 
fundamental notion in so abstract and unyielding a way, inasmuch as they 
come into contact with the conditions of life subject to aims of all kinds; 
they are placed in different environments, and are thereby associated with 
circumstances of an external kind, which inevitably modify their real and 
essential type. In this way the images of sculpture are not unfrequently 
executed in rich material such as gold and ivory. They are placed on 
magnificent chairs or stand on pedestals which display all the extravagance 
and luxuriousness of art, or receive costly decorations, in order that the 
nation, when face to face with such splendid works, may likewise enjoy the 
sense of its power and wealth. And sculpture in particular, for the reason 
that it is essentially, taken by itself, a more abstract art, does not on all 
occasions hold fast to such exclusiveness, but, on the one hand, introduces 
incidentally much that is of a traditional, scholastic, or local character as a 
contribution from its history, while, on the other, it ministers to vital popular 
necessities. Active humanity demands for its diversion variety, and seeks in 
diverse directions for a stimulus to its vision and imagination. We may take 
as an analogous case the reading aloud of Greek tragedies, which also 
brings before us the work of art under its more abstract form. In the wider 
field of external existence we have still to add, to make a public 
performance, living actors, costume, stage scenery, dancing, and music. 
And in like manner, too, the sculptured figure is unable to dispense with 
much that is supplementary on its own stage of reality. We are, however, 
only concerned here with the genuine work of sculpture as such; external 
aspects such as those above adverted to must not be permitted to prevent us 
bringing before the mind the notion of our subject-matter in its most ideal 


and exclusive sense of definition. 


Proceeding now to the more definite heads of division in this section we 
may observe that sculpture constitutes the very centre of the classical type 
of art to such a degree that we are unable to accept the symbolical, classical 
and romantic types as distinctions which affect throughout and form the 
basis of our division. Sculpture is the genuine art of the classical Ideal 
simply. It is quite true that sculpture has also its stages in which it is in the 
grasp of the symbolical type, as in Egypt for example. But these are rather 
preliminary stages of its historical evolution, no genuine distinctions which 
essentially affect the art of sculpture when notionally considered, in so far, 
that is, as these exceptional examples, in the manner of their execution and 
the use that is made of them, rather belong to architecture than are strictly 
within the aim and purpose of sculpture. In a similar way, when we find the 
romantic type thereby expressed, sculpture passes beyond its rightful 
sphere, and only receives with the qualified imitation of Greek sculpture its 
exclusively plastic type. We must therefore look about us for a principle of 
division of another character. 

In agreement with what we have just stated we shall find that it is from 
the particular way in which the classical Ideal means of sculpture acquires a 
form of reality that most fully expresses it that the focus of our present 
inquiry is derived. Before, however, we are in a position to make an 
advance in this evolution of the ideal figure of sculpture we must by way of 
introduction demonstrate what kind of content and form are pertinent to the 
point of view of sculpture regarded as a specific art, and the course it 
follows by virtue of both until the point is reached where the classical Ideal 
is fully unfolded in the human form permeated by spiritual life, and in its 
shape as subject to spatial condition. From another point of view the 
classical Ideal stands, and falls with an individuality which is 
unquestionably substantive, but also to an equal degree essentially 
particularized, so that sculpture does not accept for its content the Ideal of 


the human form in its generality, but the Ideal as specifically defined; and, 
by virtue of this fact, it is variously displayed under forms distinct from 
each other. Such distinctions partly originate in the conception and 
representation simply, in part are due to the material in which such is 
realized, and which further, according to the way it affects execution, 
introduces points of severation on its own account, to both of which finally, 
as the last ground of difference, the various stages are related in the 
historical development of sculpture. 

Having made these observations we will indicate the course of our 
inquiry as follows. 

In the first place we have merely to deal with the general determinants of 
the essential content and form, such as are deducible from the notion of 
sculpture. 

Secondly, as a further step, we have to differentiate more closely the 
nature of the classical Ideal, in so far as it attains a determinate existence in 
its most artistic form. 

Thirdly, and finally, we shall find that sculpture avails itself of various 
types of presentation and material, and expands to a world of productions, 
in which, either under one aspect or another, the symbolical or romantic 
types also definitely assert themselves, albeit it is the classical which 


constitutes the true point of centre between them in plastic art. 


CHAPTER | 


THE PRINCIPLE OF GENUINE SCULPTURE 


“’Q)- 


SCULPTURE, TO PUT the matter in general terms, conceives the 
astounding project of making Spirit imagine itself in an exclusively material 
medium, and so shape this external medium that it is presented to itself in 
such and recognizes the presentment to be the objective form adequate to its 
ideal substance. 

In this respect our inquiry will take the following directions. 

First, we have the question what kind of spiritual life is capable of being 
reproduced in this material of a form entirely sensuous and spatial. 

Secondly, we have to ask in what manner the forms of the spatial 
condition have to be modified in order to permit us a recognition of the 
spiritual in the bodily shape of beauty. 

What we have generally to consider here is the unity between the ordo 
rerum extensarum and that of the ordo rerum idearum, the primal fair union 
of soul and body, in so far as spiritual ideality is expressed by sculpture 
exclusively in its bodily existence. 

This union, thirdly, corresponds to what we have already found to be the 
Ideal of the classical type of art; and for this reason the plastic forms of 
sculpture are nothing less than the very art itself of the classical Ideal. 


1. THE ESSENTIAL CONTENT OF SCULPTURE 


The elementary medium, in which sculpture realizes its creations is, as we 
have seen, the elementary, still universal material subject to spatial 


condition, in which no further particularization can be utilized for an artistic 


purpose than the universal spatial dimensions, and the more detailed” 
spatial forms which are compatible with these dimensions under their most 
beautiful configuration. Now what most exceptionally corresponds as 
content to this more abstract aspect of the sensuous material is the 
objectivity of Spirit which reposes on its own resources, in so far, that is, as 
Spirit has neither differentiated itself in contradistinction to its universal 
substance, nor to its determinate existence in its bodily presence, and 
consequently is not as yet withdrawn as independent self-subsistency into 
its own subjective world. There are two points we would draw attention to 
here. 

(a) Spirit as Spirit“? is no doubt always subjectivity, that is ideal 
knowledge of the Self, the Ego. This Ego can, however, separate itself from 
everything that constitutes, whether in knowledge, volition, conception, 
feeling, action, or achievement, the universal and eternal content of Spirit, 
and can concentrate its hold on that aspect of individual experience which is 
unique and contingent. It is then subjectivity as such which we have before 
us, which has let go the truly objective content of Spirit, and is self-related 
formally, and without content. In the case of self-satisfaction, for example, I 
can no doubt view myself from a certain standpoint in an entirely objective 
way and remain satisfied with myself on account of moral action. I do, 
however, as thus self-satisfied, already withdraw myself from the content of 
such action. I separate myself as a distinct person, as this particular Ego, 
from the universality of Spirit, in order to compare myself with it. The 
sense of unison of myself with myself through this comparison produces 
this self-satisfaction, in which this determinate Ego, as this core of unity, 
rejoices in itself. No doubt this personal Ego is involved in all that a man 
knows, wills, or carries out; but it makes an immense difference whether, 
in-dealing with knowledge and action, the matter of concern is the man’s 


own unique Ego, or that in which the essential content of consciousness 


consists; whether, in other words, a man sinks himself and his self-identity 
in this content, or lives in the unbroken seclusion of his subjective 
personality. 

(a) In this exaltation over what is substantive the subjective life passes 
into the abstract and disrupt world of personal inclination, the caprice and 
contingency of emotions and impulses, owing to which, in the changes to 
which it is subject in particular acts and undertakings, it grows dependent 
upon particular circumstances as they happen to arise, and is unable 
generally to dispense with this association with something else. In such a 
condition of dependence the individual life is nothing but finite subjectivity 
as contrasted with a real spirituality. And if this personal state essentially 
persists through the volition and knowledge which characterizes it in this 
contradiction of its conscious life, it can only further become involved — to 
put on one side the mere emptiness of its imaginings and self-conceits — in 
the deformity of character and its evil passions, in crime and moral offence, 
in malice, cruelty, obstinacy, envy, pride, insolence, and every other kind of 
the reverse side of human nature and its insubstantial finiteness. 

(f) This province of the subjective life must be excluded in its entirety 
and without hesitation from the content of sculpture. The art is exclusively 
co-extensive with the objectivity of Spirit. And by the term objectivity we 
mean in this connection what is substantive, genuine, not transitory, the 
essential nature of Spirit, apart from its involvement in that which is 
accidental and evanescent, for which the individual person is responsible 
simply in his unmediated state of self-relation. 

(y) Spirit, however, even in its truly objective sense, can only realize 
itself as Spirit when associated with explicit self-identity. Spirit 1s only 
Spirit as self-consciousness=. The position, however, of this aspect of 
individual consciousness in the spiritual content of sculpture is of such a 
character that it 1s not independently expressed, but displays itself as 


throughout interfused with this substantive content, and not formally 
reflected back upon itself apart from it. We may consequently affirm that 
though such a mode of objectivity possesses a type of self-subsistency, yet 
it is a self-knowledge and volition which is not released from the content it 
fulfils, but forms an inseparable unity with it. 

The presentment of Spirit in this complete and independent seclusion of 
what is essentially substantive and true, this unperturbed and 
unparticularized being of Spirit, is that which we name divinity in its 
contrast to finitude, which is the process of disruption into contingent 
existence, a world that is broken into complex forms and varied movement. 
From this point of view the function of sculpture is to present the Divine 
simply in its infinite repose and sublimity, timeless, destitute of motion, 
entirely without subjective personality in the strict sense and the conflict of 
action or situation. And in proceeding to the more detailed definition of our 
humanity in shape and character, 1t must, nevertheless, exclusively rivet its 
attention on what is unalterable and permanent, in other words what is truly 
substantive in its characterization, and merely select such aspects for its 
content, passing over what it finds there of an accidental or evanescent 
nature; and it must do so for the reason that the objectivity which it presents 
does not rightly include a differentiation of this fluctuating and fleeting 
kind, and one which comes into being by virtue of a subjective 
consciousness whose conception of itself is that of pure insulation. In a 
biography, for instance, which gives an account of the motley incidents, 
events, and exploits of some individual, we find as a rule the course of 
varied developments and fortuities finally closed by a character sketch 
which summarizes the entire breadth of detail in a few general qualities 
such as goodness, honest dealing, courage, exceptional intelligence, and so 
forth. Characteristics such as these we may term the permanent features of a 
personality; the remaining peculiarities it possesses are merely accidental 


features in the impersonation. It is just this stable aspect of life which it is 
the part of sculpture to present as the unique being and determinate 
substance of individuality. Yet we must not suppose that it creates allegories 
out of such general qualities. It rather builds up true individuals, which it 
conceives and informs as essentially complete and enclosed within their 
objective spiritual presence, in their self-subsistent repose, delivered 
thereby from all antagonism as against external objects. In the presentment 
of an individuality of this character by sculpture what is truly substantive is 
throughout the essential foundation, and neither purely subjective self- 


Be must 


knowledge and emotion, nor a superficial and mutable singularity 
be permitted in any way to be predominant, but what is eternal in the god- 
like and our humanity should, divested of all the caprice and contingency of 
the particular self, be set before our eyes in its unimpaired clarity. 

(b) The further point we would draw attention to consists in this, that the 
content of sculpture, for the reason that its material requires an external 
presentment in the complete form of the three spatial dimensions, is also 
unable to be a spiritual content as such, that is, the ideality self-enclosed 
within and absorbed into itself, but rather in the sense that it is only explicit 
in its opposed factor, in other words, the bodily form. The negation of what 
is external is already implied in the ideal subjective consciousness, and can 
therefore have no place here, where what is divine and human is accepted as 
content with exclusive reference to its objective characteristics. And it is 
only this self-absorbed objective aspect, which does not comprise ideal 
subjectivity in the strict sense%, that gives free play to an externality 
conditioned in all its three dimensions, and is capable of being associated 
with such a spatial totality. For these reasons it is incumbent on sculpture 
that it only accept out of the objective content of Spirit that which admits of 


the fullest expression in external and bodily shape; if it do otherwise it 


simply selects a content which its specific material is unable to assimilate or 
to unite with an adequate mode of exposition. 


2. THE BEAUTIFUL FORM OF SCULPTURE 


We must now inquire into the nature of the bodily forms which are adapted 
to give an impression of a content of this kind. 

Just as in classical architecture the dwelling-house is the anatomical 
skeleton framework which art has to inform with its accretions, in like 
manner sculpture, on its part, discovers the human form as the fundamental 
type for its figures. Whereas, however, the house is already a piece of 
human workmanship, though not as yet elaborated artistically, the structure 
of the human form, on the contrary, appears as a product of Nature 
unaffected by man. The fundamental type of sculpture is consequently given 
to it, that is, does not hail from human inventiveness. The expression, 
however, that the human form is a part of Nature is a very indefinite one, 
which we must submit to closer analysis. 

In Nature it is the Idea, which is given there, as we have already found 
when discussing natural beauty, its primary and immediate mode of 
existence, receiving in animal life and its complete organic structure the 
natural existence adequate to its notion. The organization of the animal 
frame is therefore a birth of the notion in its essential totality, which exists 
in this corporeal mode of being as soul, yet, as the principle of merely 
animal life, modifies the animal frame in the most varied classifications, 
albeit too every specific type continues to be subject to the general 
notion”. The fact that notion and bodily form, or more accurately, soul and 
body, correspond to one another — to fully understand this is the problem 
of natural philosophy. We should have to demonstrate that the different 
systems of the animal frame in their ideal“? structure and conformation no 


less than their association, and the more definite organs in which the bodily 
existence is differentiated are in general accord with the phasal steps of the 
notion’s movement, so that it becomes clear, to what extent we have here 
presented to us as real only the particular aspects of the soul-life which are 
necessary. To develop this exposition, however, does not lie within the 
scope of the present inquiry. 

The human form is not, however, as the animal form, merely the 
corporeal framework of the soul, but of Spirit. In other words, spirit and 
soul are essentially to be distinguished. For the soul is merely this ideal and 
simple unity of self-subsistence attaching to the body in its corporeal 
aspect, whereas Spirit is the independent selfness of conscious and se/f- 
conscious life together with all the emotions, ideas, and aims of such a 
conscious existence. In contemplating the immense difference which 
separates merely animal life from spiritual consciousness, it may appear 
strange that the bodily frame attaching to the /atter, the human body, is 
nevertheless so clearly homogeneous with that of animal life. It will tend, 
however, to decrease such an astonishment if we recall to mind the 
definition, which Spirit itself has authorized us to make in accordance with 
its own notion, that it is a mode of life and essentially therefore itself also a 
living soul and natural existence. As such living soul the life of conscious 
spirit, by virtue of the same notion that is inherent in the animal soul, is 
entitled to accept a body, which fundamentally in its general lines runs 
parallel to the organic structure of animal life. However superior to mere 
animal life Spirit may be it is evolved through a corporeal frame whose 
visible appearance receives an identical articulation and principle of life 
with that which the notion of animal life in general underlies. Inasmuch as, 
however, and furthermore Spirit is not merely the /dea as determinate 
existence, that 1s, the Idea as Nature and animal life, but the Idea which 
secures independence in its own free medium of ideality as Idea, the 


spiritual principle elaborates for itself its own specific mode of objectivity 
over and beyond that of animal life, simply, in other words, science, the 
reality of which is exclusively that of thought itself. Apart from thought, 
however, and its philosophical and systematized activity, Spirit is involved 
within an abounding life of feeling, inclination, idea, imagination, and so 
forth, which is fixed in a more direct or less immediate association with its 
vital being and bodily frame, and consequently possesses a reality in the 
human body. In this reality, which is part of its own substance, Spirit asserts 
itself also as a principle of life, shines into it, transpierces it, and 1s made 
manifest to others by means of it. Consequently, in so far as the human 
body remains no purely natural existence, but has asserted itself also in its 
configuration and structure as the natural and sensuous existence of Spirit, it 
is, nevertheless, regarded as the expression of an ideality more exalted than 
that compatible with the purely animal body to be distinguished from it, 
despite the fact that the human body in its broad lines is in harmony with it. 
For this reason, however, that Spirit is itself soul and life, that 1s, an animal 
body, it is and can only be modifications, which the indwelling Spirit of one 
living body attaches to this corporeal form. As a manifestation of Spirit 
consequently the human shape is distinct from the animal by virtue of these 
modifications, albeit the distinctions of the human organism from the 
animal are as much the result of the unconscious creation of spiritual 
activities, as the soul of the animal kingdom is the informing though 
unconscious activity of the body that belongs to it. 

We have thus reached the precise point of our present departure. In other 
words, the human body is present to the artist as Spirit’s expression. What is 
more, he discovers it as such not merely in a general way, but also in 
particular characteristics it is pre-supposed to be the type which, in its form, 
its specific traits, its position and general habit, reflects the ideality of 
Spirit. 


We shall find it a difficult matter to fix in clear terms of thought the 
precise nature of the association between spirit and body in their relation 
respectively to feeling, passion, and other spiritual conditions. It has, no 
doubt, been attempted to develop the same scientifically both from the 


™ point of view and the physiognomical. Such attempts have 


pathognomica 
hitherto not met with much success. For ourselves the science of 
physiognomy can only be of importance in so far as that of pathognomy is 
exclusively concerned with the mode under which definite feelings and 
passions are physically located in particular organs. It has been stated, for 
example, that the seat of anger is in the gall, of courage in the blood. Such 
statements, we may remark incidentally, are erroneous in their manner of 
expression. For even assuming the activity of particular organs corresponds 
to specific passions, we cannot say that anger, for instance, has its local 
position in the gall bladder, but, in so far as anger is corporeally related, the 
gall is pre-eminently that in which its active appearance asserts itself. In our 
present inquiry this pathognomical aspect does not, as already stated, 
concern us, because sculpture has merely to deal with that which passes 
over from the ideal side of Spirit into the external aspect of form permitting 
Spirit thus to be visible in the physical environment. The sympathetic 
interaction between the internal organism and the feeling soul is no object 
of sculpture; indeed, we may add, it is unable to accept much which appears 
on the external surface itself, such as the tremble of the hand and the entire 
body in an outburst of anger, the movement of the lips, and others of like 
nature. 

With regard to physiognomical science I will limit myself to this 
observation. If the work of sculpture, which has as its fundamental basis the 
human form, has to exhibit the way in which the bodily presence as such 
manifests not only the divine and human aspect of Spirit in its broadest and 
most substantive features, but also the particular character of a definite 


individuality in this divine presence, we are no doubt compelled to discuss 
what parts, traits, and conformations of the body are fully accordant with 
any specific mode of ideality. We are indeed forced upon such an inquiry by 
the sculpture of antiquity, which we must as a matter of fact admit includes 
the expression of individual god-like characters with that of divinity 
generally. Such an admission does not, however, amount to an assertion that 
the association of spiritual expression with bodily form is merely a matter 
of accident and caprice rather than the creation of a figure of self-subsistent 
actuality. In this connection every organ must, in a general way, be looked 
at from two points of view, as a mode of expression that possesses its 
physical side no less than its spiritual. We need hardly caution our readers 
that the method of Gall in conducting such an inquiry is inadmissible. This 
writer reduces Spirit to what is little better than a Calvary. 

(a) The advance of sculpture, in respect to the content which its function 
is to declare, is limited to the investigation how far the substantive and at 
the same time individual condition of spiritual life is made vital in bodily 
form, receiving therein determinate existence and form. In other words, 
through the content adequate to genuine sculpture the contingent 
individualization of the external appearance is from one point of view 
excluded, and this applies both to the spiritual and physical aspects of the 
presentment. Only that which persists, and is universal and according to 
rule in the human form is the object of a work of sculpture. And this is so 
albeit we have the additional necessity to individualize the universal in such 
a way that not only the abstract law but an individual form, which is 
brought into the closest fusion with it, is placed before our eyes. 

(5) From another point of view it is necessary that sculpture, as we have 
seen, be kept unaffected by purely contingent personal life, and all 
expression of such in the independent ideal mode under which it asserts 
itself. For this reason an artist, in dealing with physiognomical 


characteristics, 1s not entitled to move in the direction of individual 
manner“. For a facial manner is simply just this appearance on the surface 
of an individual idiosyncrasy and some particular aspect of emotion, idea, 
and volition. A man by his chance expressions of countenance expresses the 
feelings he has as some particular person, whether it be in his exclusive 
relation to his own life, or in his self-relation to exterior objects, or other 
persons. One sees, for example, on the street, more particularly in little 
towns, in many, or rather the majority of men, that they are exclusively 
preoccupied, in their demeanour and expression of face, with themselves, 
their dress and attire, in general terms, that is, their purely personal 
particularity, or, at least, matters of momentary importance, and any 
unforeseen or accidental features thus presented. Countenances which 
express pride, envy, self-satisfaction, depreciation, and so forth, are of this 
nature. Moreover, the feeling and contrast of substantive being with my 
personal idiosyncrasy may be responsible for such alterations of expression. 
Humility, defiance, threats, fear, are expressed in this way. In a felt contrast 
of this kind we find already a separation between the individual in the 
subjective sense and the universal asserted. Reflection on what is truly 
substantive continually leans in the direction of merely personal 
considerations, so that it is the individual rather than the substantive 
character which is predominant in the content. The form, however, which 
remains severely true to the principle of sculpture ought neither to express 
this severation nor the predominance of the personal aspect above adverted 
to. 

In addition to definite expressions of countenance physiognomy 
presents us with much that merely passes momentarily across the features 
and indicates the human mood. A sudden smile, an instantaneous outburst 
of anger, a quickly repressed expression of scorn, are a few of many 
examples. In particular, the mouth and eyes possess most mobility and 


resource in seizing and making apparent every shifting mood of soul-life. 
Changes of this character, which are compatible with the art of painting, the 
sculptor must exclude. Sculpture must rather concentrate its attention on the 
permanent traits of spiritual expression, and retain and disclose such in the 
posture and configuration of the body no less than in the face. 

(c) The task of sculpture, then, essentially consists in this, that it implants 
that which is of substantive spiritual import in that form of individuality 
which is not yet essentially particularized in the narrow subjective sense 
within the figure of a man, and contributes to the same such a harmony, that 
it is only that which is universal and permanent in the bodily shapes 
correspondent with the life of Spirit which is made to appear therein, while 
that which is accidental or mutable is brushed aside, albeit a certain mode of 
individuality is not absent from its forms. 

An accord of this complete nature between what is ideal and what is 
external, the goal of sculpture, in short, offers us a point of transition to the 
third point which we have still to discuss. 


3. SCULPTURE AS THE ART OF THE CLASSICAL IDEAL 


The conclusion that most immediately follows upon the above observations 
is this, that sculpture in a way, and to an extent unrivalled by any other art, 
remains constant to the Ideal“. In other words, from one point of view it is 
free of the symbolical type both by virtue of the translucency of a content, 
which clearly grasps itself as Spirit, and on account of the fact that it is able 
to disclose such a content with absolute mastery. And so, too, from another 
it refuses as yet to enter into the subjective aspect of the personal life, to 
which the external form is indifferent. Consequently it forms the focus of 
classical art. No doubt both the symbolical and romantic types of 
architecture and painting were shown to be adapted to classical ideality; but 
the Ideal, in its genuine sphere, is not the supreme principle of these types 


of art, inasmuch as they do not, as is the case with sculpture, take for their 
object self-subsistent individuality, character, that is, throughout objective, 
in other words, the beauty that is both free and inevitable“. The 
configuration of sculpture must, however, entirely proceed from the pure 
spiritual energy of an imagination and thought that denudes its content of all 
the haphazard features of personal life and bodily presence; it must have no 
leanings for idiosyncrasies, or any place for the mere emotion, desire, and 
variety of accidental impulse and pleasantry’. What the artist has at his 
disposal for his most elevated creations is simply, as we have seen, the 
bodily presentment of Spirit in what is exclusively the general configuration 
of the organic structure of the human form. His invention is therefore 
restricted to promoting on the broadest lines the harmony between what is 
ideal and what is external, and partly to making, in however an inobtrusive 
way, the individuality of the presentment accommodate itself to and 
interfuse with the truly substantive character of his design™*. Sculpture 
must give form, just as the gods create in their own sphere according to 
eternal ideas, within what is in other respects the world of reality, but 
exclude as rejected residue all licence and mere selfness from its creations. 
Theologians make a distinction between the acts of God and all that man in 
his folly and capriciousness accomplishes. The plastic Ideal is, however, 
exalted above such questions. It stands at the very centre of this blessedness 
and free necessity for which neither the abstraction of the universal nor the 
caprice of the particular are valid or significant. 

This insight into the consummate plastic union of the divine and human 
was pre-eminently native to Greece. We fail to grasp Greece at her heart 
and centre in her poets and orators, historians and philosophers, unless, as 
the key to our problem, we are already possessed of an insight into the Ideal 
of sculpture, and can contemplate from the standpoint of plastic art both the 
figures of her epic and dramatic heroes and her actual statesmen and 


philosophers. For characters in her practical life, no less than poets and 
thinkers, possessed also in the palmy days of Greece, this plastic, universal, 
and yet individual character, stamped with one mint, whether we look at its 
external or more personal features. They stand up big and free, a self- 
subsistent growth, on the basis of their essentially substantive individuality; 
a growth of their own making, built up into that which they ultimately 
became and intended to be. In particular the period of Pericles was rich in 
such characters. Pericles himself was one of them. We may add Pheidias, 
Plato, and pre-eminently Sophocles. So, too, Thucydides, Xenophon, and 
Socrates, everyone with his own type, not one of them impairing the quality 
of the rest; all are out-and-out artistic natures, ideal artists in the work of 
self-creation, personalities of one mould, works of art, which stand before 
us like figures of immortal gods, in whom we can detect no taint of Time 
and mortality. We may find a similar plastic subsistency in the artistic 
perfections of the bodily frames of the victors at the Olympic games; nay, 
even in the apparition of Phryne!™ herself, who, as the fairest woman, came 
from the sea naked before all the world. 


CHAPTER II 


THE IDEAL OF SCULPTURE 


“’QG)- 


Now THAT WE pass on to consider the really ideal style of sculpture we 
must once again recall the fact that the perfected type necessarily 
presupposes the imperfect as its predecessor; and it does so not merely in 
relation to its technique, which, in the first instance, does not concern us 
here, but in respect to the general notion, in other words the mode of its 
conception and the particular way in which it sets forth the same ideally. We 
have in general terms called the symbolical type that of inquiry; 
consequently pure sculpture, too, has for its presupposition a certain stage 
of the symbolical type, and by this we do not merely mean a stage of the 
symbolic form as generally conceived, in other words of architecture, but a 
form of sculpture which is itself characterized by the symbolical principle. 
We shall find an opportunity of supporting this assertion with the example 
of Egyptian sculpture in the third chapter. 

We may in this place and from the point of view of the Ideal generally, 
and for the present wholly in an abstract and formal manner, assume that 
which we term symbolical in a specific art is its incompleteness; as, for 
example, we may so apply this term to an attempt of children to draw the 
human figure, or mould it from wax and clay. What they execute is to this 
extent merely a symbol, as it only suggests the living reality it purports to 
exhibit, remaining, however, wholly unfaithful to the actual object and its 
significance. Art is consequently in the first instance hieroglyphical, no 
mere accidental and capricious mark, but a haphazard delineation of an 
object for the imagination. For this purpose a badly drawn figure suffices if 


it recalls that object it is intended to suggest. In a similar way piety is 
content with badly executed images, and still worships Christ, the Virgin, 
and any other saint in the most bungling counterfeit, although such images 
may merely derive such individualization purely from particular attributes 
conveyed by such means as a lantern or a mill-stone. For piety refuses to be 
reminded of aught save the object; the soul adds all else thereto, which will 
be filled up with an image of the object, however untrue the counterfeit may 
be. It is not the living expression of the present which is required; it is not 
that which is presented which is intended to enkindle us by itself. Rather a 
work of art of this kind already brings satisfaction if it excites the general 
concept of the objects by virtue of its images, however insufficient they be. 
A concept of this kind, however, already abstracts from the given content. I 
can readily imagine some known thing, such as a house, a tree, a man; but 
even in such a case, where the reference is to something quite determinate, 
the concept merely includes wholly general traits, and is in fact only a true 
concept= in so far as it has effaced from the concrete presentment the 
wholly immediate singularity of the objects and simplified the same. If the 
imaged concept, which the work of art has to arouse in us, is that of the 
divine nature, and if this has to receive recognition from an entire people, 
this object is especially attainable when no alteration is allowed in the 
mode of presentation. For this reason art is on the one hand conventional, 
and on the other scholastic; and this is so not merely in the case of the 
more ancient Egyptians, but also in that of more ancient Greek and 
Christian art. The artist in such case was bound to restrict himself to definite 
forms and to repeat their type. 

The crucial point of transition, where fine art wakes from its sleep, must 
consequently be sought there, where at last the artist is creative by virtue of 
his own free conception, where the flash of genius strikes into the material 
presented, and communicates freshness and vitality to the presentment. 


Then for the first time the atmosphere of mind*® enfolds the work of art, 
which is no longer restricted to merely calling up in a general way some 
idea before the mind, and recalling to 1t some deeper significance which the 
spectator already is essentially possessed of, but which proceeds to make 
visible this significance as throughout made vitally present in some 
individualized creation, and which consequently neither makes no further 
advance beyond the purely superficial generality of its forms, nor binds 
itself on the other hand, in respect to the detail of its delineation, to the 
characteristics of all that common reality offers it. 

In the rise of ideal sculpture we presuppose perforce a complete passage 
to such a sphere of creation. In establishing the facts of this appearance we 
may emphasize the following points of view. 

First, we have to address ourselves to the general character of the ideal 
form in its contrast to the stages previously discussed. 

Secondly, we shall have to adduce specific aspects of it, the importance 
of which is most obvious, such as the way in which facial characteristics, 
drapery, and pose are modelled or treated. 

Thirdly, we have to enforce the position that the ideal figure is not 
merely a general type of beauty in the formal sense of type, but includes, by 
virtue of its principle of individuality, which belongs to the really living 
Ideal, essentially, too, the aspect of differentiation and specific definition 
within its own sphere, and by this means the province of sculpture is 
expanded in a cycle of particularized images of gods and heroes. 


1. THE GENERAL CHARACTERIZATION OF THE IDEAL FIGURE OF 
SCULPTURE 


We have already examined at length what the general principle of the 
classical ideal is. Our present inquiry is therefore limited to the particular 
mode under which this principle is realized through the medium of 


sculpture in the human form. In this connection the lines of difference 
between the human physiognomy, expressive as it is of spiritual life and the 
general build of the animal organism, which is unable to pass beyond the 
mere expression of natural life in its unbroken association with natural 
wants and an organism that is exclusively adapted to their satisfaction, will 
supply us with a standard of comparison which carries us considerably 
further. Yet even such a standard is still somewhat indefinite for the reason 
that the human form alone neither is as bodily form, or as an expression of 
Spirit, wholly and as we find it first of ideal type. On the contrary we may 
observe with more closeness from the fine masterpieces of Greek sculpture 
what the ideal of sculpture in the spiritually fine expression of its creations 
has to bring before us. It was pre-eminently Winckelmann who, with this 
intimate knowledge of and devotion for art of this kind, and by means of his 
receptive enthusiasm, no less than his intelligence and critical faculty, made 
an end of indefinite statements over the Ideal of Greek beauty by leaving 
the characterization of detail in the form at once distinct and precise, an 
endeavour which by itself is full of instruction. No doubt the results he 
obtained supply abundant opportunity for further criticism, exceptions, and 
the like; but we should be careful, before attempting to criticize details and 
errors in his work, not to obscure the main result which he established. 
However far aesthetic science may extend its borders that at least must be 
pre-supposed as essential. Assuming this, it cannot, however, be denied that 
since Winckelmann’s death our knowledge of the antique has not only been 
essentially enlarged in the number of examples submitted to criticism, but 
also has been placed on a securer basis in its relation to the style of these 
works and the true appreciation of their beauty. 

Winckelmann, no doubt, passed under review a great number of 
Egyptian and Greek statues; we have, however, added in more recent times 
the closer acquaintance of the Aeginetan sculptures, no less than those 


masterworks which in part are ascribed to Pheidias and in part we must 
recognize as creations of his age and under his supervision. In a word we 
have secured a more intimate knowledge of a number of sculptures, whether 
single statues or reliefs, which, in their relation to the severity of the ideal 
style, are referable to the age in which Greek art was at its fullest bloom. 
For these astonishing monuments of Greek sculpture, as is well known, we 
are indebted to the efforts of Lord Elgin, who, as English ambassador to 
Turkey, had a number of statues and reliefs of the greatest beauty taken 
from the Parthenon at Athens and other towns to England. People have 
blamed such acquisitions and called them temple robbery. Lord Elgin has, 
however, as a matter of fact, really rescued these works of art for Europe 
and preserved them from complete destruction. Such an enterprise deserves 
its true recognition. Moreover, it is due to this circumstance that the interest 
of all connoisseurs and friends of art have been directed to an epoch and a 
mode of presentation, which, in the exceptionally consistent severity of its 
style, constitutes the true greatness and height of the Ideal. What the general 
verdict has highly estimated in the works of this epoch is not the charm and 
grace of form and pose, not the elegance of expression which already, as in 
the times subsequent to Pheidias, makes an external appeal and distinctly 
aims at pleasing the spectator, nor yet the delicacy and boldness of the 
elaboration; rather the general chorus of praise is concentrated upon the 
expression of self-subsistency and essential repose in these figures, and 
more especially has this note of admiration been most emphatic by virtue of 
the free vitality, the absolute transfusion of and command over the purely 
natural and material aspect, a command by which the artist moulds the 
marble, makes it alive and endows it with a soul. And we may add that 
when all has been said that can be said in such praise the figure of the 
reclining river-god remains as most emphatically its object, which is one of 
the finest examples of antique art we have recovered. 


(a) The vitality of these works consists in this, that they are the free 
product of the genius of the artist. The artist at this stage is neither satisfied 
with giving, by means of general and haphazard contours, suggestions and 
expressions, a general conception of that which he desires to reproduce, nor 
does he, on the other hand, in respect to what is individual and singular, 
accept the forms as he has received them by chance from the external 
world. For this reason also he does not present them again with loyalty to 
this accidental aspect, but he is concerned to place within his own free 
creation what is empirically particularized in isolated aspects that thus 
appear in a further individual accord with the universal types of the human 
form, an accord which is made to appear as throughout transpierced with 
the spiritual configuration of that which he is called to make apparent, when 
he suffers us to see his own vitality, conception and animation in the work 
regarded on the side of the artist’s activity. The universal aspect of the 
content of his work is not due to his creation. It is presented him by means 
of mythology and saga precisely in the way that he finds the general effect 
and details of the human form; but the free and living individualization, 
which permeates all portions on his work, is the result of his own personal 
point of view, his efforts and services. 

(b) The effect and charm of this vitality and freedom is only produced by 
means of the sufficiency, the honest candour of the elaboration of all the 
particular parts to which the most definite knowledge and review of the 
construction of these parts belongs, no less in their position of repose than 
also in that of their motion. The way in which the different members are 
disposed and moulded with regard to rondure and smoothness, in every 
condition of rest and movement, must be expressed in the most satisfactory 
way. This fundamental elaboration and placing in relief of all the separate 
parts we find in all products of antique art, and the animation thus produced 
is only the effect of infinite pains and truth. When the eye contemplates 


works of this kind it is, in the first instance, unable clearly to recognize a 
mass of distinction; and it is only by virtue of a particular manner of 
lighting that we can appreciate the same by means of a stronger contrast 
between light and shadow. But though these fine nuances are imperceptible 
at first glance, the general impression they produce is not for that reason 
lost. In part they appear as the spectator varies his point of view, and in part 
we derive from them what is essentially the impression of the organic 
continuity of all the members and their forms. This spirit of vitality, this 
soul of material configuration, is due wholly to the fact that, though every 
part is entirely complete in its separable independence, yet it is to a like 
extent throughout, by virtue of the wealth of its modes of transition, 
associated not merely with the part that is immediately its neighbour, but 
with the entire work. For this reason the form is vital in every part of it; the 
least detail of it is stamped with purpose; every part of it is differentiated 
from the rest, possesses that which distinguishes it and makes it distinct, 
and yet is affected by the same fluidity of treatment, is only what it is vitally 
as a part of the whole, so that we are able to recognize the whole in the very 
fragments of it, and a part that is broken off enables us not merely to see but 
to enjoy a totality that is not thus mutilated. The material surface, although 
for the most part statues are now seriously impaired by the weather and 
other causes in this respect, presents a soft and malleable appearance; and in 
one particular example of the head of a horse I have in mind it literally 
glows with the ardour of life on the face of the marble itself. This scarce 
perceptible undercurrent of fluidity in all organic parts, united to the most 
conscientious elaboration which avoids purely regular surfaces and 
anything approaching the bare convexity of circular shape, supplies that 
softness and ideality of all parts, that harmonious unity, which extends 
throughout the whole as the spiritual breath of one animating presence. 


(c) However true, notwithstanding, expression of detailed or general 
configuration may be, this truth 1s no mere imitation of Nature simply. 
Sculpture is always occupied with the abstraction of form, and is 
consequently obliged, on the one hand, to omit from the bodily presentment 
what is most essentially the natural aspect, in other words, what is 
exclusively indicative of natural function. From a further point of view it is 
unable to carry to extremes its particularization of detail, but rather as, for 
example, in its treatment of hair, must restrict its attention and reproduction 
to the more general of its forms. In this way, apart from any other, the 
human figure, when properly treated by sculpture, is at once declared as the 
form and expression of Spirit, rather than of a purely natural form. Closely 
connected with this consideration is the fact that, though a spiritual content 
is expressed by means of sculpture in the bodily form, yet in the genuine 
Ideal it is not asserted so prominently in the exterior form to the extent of 
making that which is simply external in its charm and grace either the 
exclusive or predominant attraction to the spectator. On the contrary, though 
the genuine and more severe Ideal of Spirituality is here presented in bodily 
shape, and is exclusively thus presented by means of such shape and its 
expression, yet this configuration must equally appear to be without 
exception unified, supported and transfused by this ideal content. The swell 
of life, the malleability and bodily presence, or sensuous fulness and beauty 
of the bodily organism, must as little supply independently the object of the 
presentation, as what is individual in the spiritual presence can be carried to 
the length of expressing the more intimate and more closely related inner 
life of the spectator, when we consider his own particularity. 


2. THE PARTICULAR ASPECTS OF THE IDEAL FORM OF 
SCULPTURE AS SUCH 


If we direct our attention now to the more specific consideration of the 
fundamental phases, on which the ideal form of sculpture reposes, we shall 
do well to follow Winckelmann in essentials, who has laid stress on the 
several types with the finest intuitive sense, and with the most fortunate 
results, as well as on the way in which the same have been treated and 
shaped by Greek artists, with the result that they finally present to us the 
Ideal of sculpture. The vitality, this floating emanation no doubt evades the 
definitions of the understanding, which in the present case is unable to hold 
fast and transpierce the particular as in architecture, which, however, asserts 
itself in the entire work, as we have already seen, as the coalescence of free 
spirituality and bodily forms. 

The first general feature of distinction which arrests us concerns the 
determination of works of sculpture in a general way, by virtue of which the 
human form has to express that which is spiritual. The spiritual expression, 
albeit it has to be poured forth over the entire bodily presence reaches its 
highest degree of concentration in the facial form, whereas the remaining 
members are merely able to reflect what is spiritual by means of their 
position, in so far, that is, as the same proceeds from Spirit in its essential 
freedom. 

In our examination of these ideal forms we will make a beginning in the 
first place with the head; we will, then, in the second place enlarge upon the 
position of the body, after which we shall conclude with the principle of the 
drapery. 

(a) In the ideal configuration of the human head we are first and 
foremost confronted with the so-called Greek profile. 

(a) This profile consists in the peculiar union of the forehead and nose; 
in the almost straight or merely slightly crooked line in which the forehead 
unites without interruption with the nose, as also, to speak more accurately, 
in the vertical direction of this line to another which, extending it from the 


root of the nose to the orifice of the ear, forms a right angle with the line of 
the forehead and nose above mentioned. In a line of this sort nose and 
forehead stand throughout to one another in the ideal and fine art of 
sculpture, and the question presents itself whether this is a merely national 
and artistic contingency or a physiological necessity. 

Camper, the famous Dutch physiologist, has, with more exactness and in 
an exceptional way, characterized this line as the line of facial beauty; he in 
fact discovers therein the main distinction between the form of the human 
visage and the profile of animal life; and on account of this follows up the 
modifications of this feature throughout the various human races. In this 
respect his researches are no doubt in conflict with those of Blumenbach*®. 
Speaking generally, however, the line adverted to is in fact a most marked 
means of distinction between the outward form of man and animal. Among 
animals, it is true, muzzle and nasal bone also form a more or less straight 
line, but the specific projection of the animal’s snout, which is forced to the 
front, as being in the nearest practical relation to objects, is essentially 
determined through its connection with the skull, united to which the ear is 
moreover placed above or below, so that in the present instance the line that 
is carried forward from the skull to the root of the nose or the upper jaw, 
where the teeth are in position, forms an acute angle instead of a right angle 
as is found in the case of man. Everybody can independently feel in a 
general way the strength of this distinction, which no doubt opens the path 
to more definite thinking on the subject. 

(aa) In the formation of the head of animals the most insistent feature is 
the mouth as the organ by means of which it feeds in co-operation with the 
upper and lower jaws, the teeth, and the muscles of mastication. All the 
other organs are subordinate and in a position of subservience to this 
principal feature. Notably the snout as a means of scenting food, the eyes 
being to a lesser degree instrumental in spying it out. The express insistence 


on these animal features as exclusively devoted to the natural wants and 
their satisfaction gives to the head of the animal the appearance as though 
intended merely to satisfy natural functions without any trace of spiritual 
ideality. For this reason the entire animal organism is rendered intelligible 
from the mouth as a point of departure. A specific mode of nourishment, 
that is to say, requires a specific structure of the muzzle, a particular 
formation of the teeth, together with which the structure of the jaw bones, 
the muscles of mastication, cheek-bones, and, moreover, the vertebrae, the 
thighbones, claws, and so forth all stand in the closest relation. The body of 
the animal merely subserves natural ends and on account of this dependence 
on the purely material aspect of nourishment gives the impression of 
absence of spirit. If, then, the human countenance is, even in its bodily 
conformation, to possess a spiritual stamp, those organs which in the animal 
form are so predominant must in the case of man, retire from such a pre- 
eminence and give way to those which do not so much suggest a practical 
relation as one that is referable to the ideality of mind. 

(68) The human countenance has consequently a second central point, in 
which that attitude to facts, which indicates the relation of the soul or spirit, 
is declared. We find this in the upper portion of the face, in the thoughtful 
brow and the eye, through which we face the soul, which looms out beneath 
it, together with its environment. Thought, reflection — that is, the 
introspection of the spiritual identity — is necessarily connected with the 
forehead, whose internal life in concentrated clarity looks forth from the 
eye. Through the prominence of the forehead and the correspondingly 
retreating appearance of the mouth and the cheek-bones the human 
countenance derives its spiritual character. This projection of the brow is 
therefore necessarily that which determines the entire formation of the 
skull, which no longer falls back, forming the side of an acute angle as its 
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extreme point the mouth is pressed to the front=, but rather permits of a 


line being drawn from the forehead through the nose to the point of the 
chin, which, with a second drawn over the rear of the skull to the apex of 
the forehead, form a right angle, or one at least which approximates to it. 
(yy) Thirdly, we may say that the nose forms the passage and connection 
between the lower and upper portion of the face, that is to say, between the 
purely contemplative and spiritual forehead and the practical organ of 
nutrition; and if we take into consideration its natural function as the organ 
of smell it is rightly placed in this intermediate position between an attitude 
to the external world which is either wholly practical or ideal. No doubt the 
sense of smell in such a position is still associated with an animal want; it is 
intimately connected with the taste; and for this reason, in the case of the 
mere animal, the snout is at the service of the mouth and the organ of 
nourishment. But the sense of smell is by itself as a fact no actual 
consumption of objects, as eating and tasting are; it merely accepts the 
result of the process in which the objects pass into the atmosphere and its 
invisible and mysterious medium of dissolution. Assuming, then, that the 
passage from forehead and nose is of such a formation that the forehead 
viewed independently arches forward, and yet in relation to the nose 
retreats, whereas this latter organ on its part, in proximity to the forehead, is 
withdrawn back and only projects beyond this point, we see that both these 
portions of the face — that is, the contemplative part, the forehead, and that 
which suggests a practical use, with which we may associate the mouth, 
form an emphatic contrast, in virtue of which the nose, as belonging in a 
sense to both extremes, appertains equally to the practical aims*® of the 
mouth. Furthermore, the forehead, in its isolated position, receives the 
appearance of severity and exclusive spiritual concentration in its contrast 
to the eloquent sympathy of the mouth, which is primarily the organ of 
nutritive support, and at the same time accepts the nasal organ into its 


service as its instrument in creating the natural want by virtue of its smell, 


and thereby declares its direct relation to the material side. And in close 
connection with this reciprocity is the contingent character of the form to 
the indeterminable modifications of which both nose and forehead may be 
carried. The particular type of the forehead’s arch, the nature of its 
projection or retreat, loses its secure lines of definition, and the nose can be 
fiat or fine, drooping, arched, more acutely flattened and a snub. 

By virtue of amelioration’ and accommodation, however, that beautiful 
harmony, which the Greek profile asserts in the gentle and uninterrupted 
communication between the spiritual forehead and the nose, that is, between 
the upper and lower portions of the face, the nose appears on this very 
account of closer affinity to the forehead, and consequently receives itself a 
spiritual expression and character as though drawn up into the spiritual 
system. The sense of smell becomes at the same time a sense independent 
of purely practical ends, a nose refined for spiritual purpose; just as in fact 
also the nose by its sneer and similar movements, however unimportant by 
themselves they may be, is nevertheless shown to be in the highest degree 
pliable as a mode of expressing the judgments and emotions of soul-life. So, 
for example, we say of a proud man that he holds his nose high, or ascribe 
sauciness to a young girl who tosses up her bit of a nose. 

And the same thing may be said of the mouth. No doubt it is on the one 
hand referable as an instrument to the satisfaction of hunger and thirst; it 
expresses, however, in addition to this conditions of the soul, opinions, and 
passions. Even among animals it is used in this relation as the organ of 
animal cries, and by man as that of speech, laughter, sighs, and so forth, by 
which means the lineaments of the mouth are themselves associated with 
the facts of eloquent soul-sympathy, or of joy, sorrow, and similar 
conditions. 

It is no doubt asserted that, though for the Greeks, such a configuration 
of the human countenance is presented as the true presentation of beauty, 


the Chinese, Jews, and Egyptians, regarded on the contrary an entirely 
different type, or rather forms absolutely in conflict with such, as equally 
beautiful, or yet more beautiful, and the conclusion is made that, cancelling 
one example by another, we have not proved that the Greek profile is the 
type of genuine beauty. Such a statement, however, is wholly superficial. 
The Greek profile must in fact not be regarded as any mere external and 
accidental form, but approximates to the ideal of beauty by its independent 
claims, namely, first, because it is the type of countenance in which the 
expression of soul-life forces into the background all that 1s purely material, 
and, secondly, because it to the fullest extent detaches itself from all that is 
contingent in the form, without, however, displaying thereby mere 
subservience to rule, and leaving no place for every kind of individuality. 

(6) With respect to specific types and their closer consideration I will 
merely touch upon certain fundamental aspects selected from the abundant 
material which otherwise invites attention. In this respect we may in the 
first instance refer to the forehead, the eye, and the ear, as those parts of the 
face which are most nearly related to the contemplative, or at least spiritual 
aspect, and, secondly, to the nose, mouth, and chin, as those relatively 
speaking more connected with the organs of practical import. 

Thirdly, we shall have somewhat to say of the hair as the external 
setting, by virtue of which the head is rounded off in an oval shape of 
beauty. 

(aa) The forehead is in the ideal form of classical sculpture, neither fully 
arched forward, nor as a rule lofty; for, although the spiritual aspect has to 
be prominently emphasized in its configuration of the visual features, yet it 
is not as yet spirituality simply as such, which sculpture has to present 
before us, but rather individuality as still exclusively expressed in bodily 


form. 


In heads of Hercules, for example, the forehead is preferably low, for the 
reason that Hercules possesses rather the muscular vigour of the body 
directed towards external objects than the introspective energy of mind. 
And for the rest we find the forehead subject to many modifications, lower 
in the case of charming and youthful feminine forms, and more lofty in the 
case of figures that represent substantial character and serious reflection. 

In speaking of the eye it is important at once to make it clear that in the 
figure of ideal sculpture, in addition to the absence of any true colour such 
as 1s found in painting, the glance of the eye is also absent. It is possible no 
doubt to show on historical evidence that the ancients, in the case of 
particular images of Minerva and other gods placed in temples, have 
painted the eye, since we find actual traces of colour in certain statues; in 
the case of images dedicated to a sacred purpose, however, artists have 
frequently held fast so far as possible to traditional usage in the face of good 
taste. In the case of other examples it is clear that they must have possessed 
eyes in the shape of precious stones inserted. This practice, however, is the 
result of a desire already adverted to of adorning the images of gods in as 
rich and lavish a manner as possible. And we may affirm generally that 
such either mark the beginnings of the art, or are due, as exceptions, to the 
traditions of religion. Moreover, apart from this, mere colour is still far from 
giving to the eye the essentially concentrated look, which alone 
communicates to it an expression that is wholly complete. We may 
therefore here assume it as a fact that in the case of statues and busts of a 
truly classical type, unaffected by such exceptional conditions which have 
come down to us from antiquity, the light focus of the eye, no less than the 
spiritual expression of its glance, 1s absent. For although not unfrequently 
the focus is inserted in the apple of the eye, or at least 1s indicated by a 
conical depression, and a modification which expresses the light point of 
this focus and by this means a kind of visual glance, such remains 


nevertheless the purely external configuration of the eye-ball, and is no 
presentation of its vitality; in other words it is not the glance of it simply, 
the inward glance, that is, of the soul. 

We can readily imagine that it must cost the artist a great deal to sacrifice 
the eye in its simple aspect of animation. We have only to look a man in the 
eyes to discover a point of arrest, a centre that explains and is basic to his 
entire presentment, which we may grasp in its simplest terms from the 
unifying declaration of its bare look. The eye-glance is in fact that aspect 
which is most steeped in soul; it is the concentration of the inward life and 
its subjective emotion. Just as a man by means of a handshake, so, too, with 
yet more rapidity he is brought into unity with his fellow by virtue of the 
eye-glance he faces. And it is this pre-eminently spiritual mode of 
revelation which sculpture is forced to dispense with. In painting, on the 
contrary, this outward expression of soul-life makes its appearance by 
means of the subtle gradations of colouring either in its entire spiritual 
effect, or in a manifest association with external facts and the particular 
interests, feelings, and passions, which are called up by their presence. But 
the province of the sculptor in his art is neither the essential inwardness of 
soul-life, the concentration of the entire man in the simple centre of self- 
identity, which gleams out in the human glance as its ultimate point of 
illumination, nor the developed subjectivity as we find it diffused amid the 
surrounding world. The end of sculpture is the totality of the external form, 
into which the soul must disintegrate itself, and present itself by means of 
the manifold of the medium thus utilized, so that the recourse to one simple 
soul-focus, in other word the immediacy of the spirit-glance, is not here 
permitted. The work of sculpture possesses no such ideal intimacy in its 
simplest terms which is allowed to assert itself, as the human look does 
assert itself in contrast to other parts of the human body, thereby unfolding a 
contrast between the eye and the body; rather in sculpture what the 


individual is in his ideal and spiritual significance remains wholly fused in 
the total aspect of form, which the spirit that contemplates it, the spectator, 
can alone grasp in its unity. And in the second place, and with equal truth 
the eye peers into the world that surrounds it; it necessarily looks at 
something positive, and thereby is witness to man in his relation to a 
manifold world of objects, just as in the sphere of feeling he is united to his 
environment and general experience. It is, however, precisely this union 
with external objects from which the true figure of sculpture is withdrawn, 
being rather absorbed in what is substantive in its own spiritual content, 
essentially self-subsistent, that is without further diffusion or development. 
Thirdly, the glance of the eye receives its fully evolved significance by 
virtue of the expression of the rest of the bodily presentment, such as in its 
general mien and speech, albeit as the purely formal point of subjective life, 
in which the entire manifold of the form and its environment is concentrated 
to a focus, it holds itself aloof and contrasted with this development. A 
breadth of vision of this specific kind is, however, foreign to the plastic art. 
For this reason the more specialized mode of expression in the human 
vision, which did not at the same time immediately discover its further 
reciprocal response of effect in the entire compass of its configuration, 
could only be an accidental particularity, which the sculptured figure must 
dispense with. For reasons such as these, sculpture does not merely deprive 
itself of nothing when it leaves its figures bare of the eye’s full glance; but 
we may affirm that it is only true to its fundamental principle when it totally 
disregards this mode of the soul’s expression. Consequently it is merely one 
more example of the fine insight of antiquity, that it recognized firmly this 
limitation and restriction of sculpture, and remained loyal to the abstract 
view it implied. It is an evidence of the lofty intelligence of the ancients, 
based on the fulness of their reasoning faculties, and the comprehensive 
grasp of their outlook. No doubt we do meet with cases in antique sculpture, 


in which the eyes gaze upon some definite point, as for example in the case 
of the faun we have alluded to several times who glances at the young 
Bacchus. This smile of recognition is expressed in a moving way; but even 
here the eye is itself visionless, and the real statues of the gods in their 
simple situations are not presented to us in relations of this specific 
character so far as the direction of eye and glance is concerned. 

With regard to the form of the eye in ideal sculpture it is large of size, 
widely extended, oval and in respect to position placed at right angles 
toward the line of the forehead and nose, and in considerable depression. As 
far back as Winckelmann'™ the large size of the eye was accounted 
significant of beauty, just as a great light is more beautiful than a small one. 
“The size, however,” his description continues, “is relative to the bone of 
the eye or its cavity, and is expressed in the mode of incision‘! and in the 
opening of the eyelids, of which in beautiful eyes the upper describes a 
more circular arch toward the angle within than the lower one.” In the case 
of profile heads of superior workmanship the apple of the eye itself 
possesses a profile and receives precisely by virtue of this opening thus cut 
away a nobility and a free glance, whose very light, according to 
Winckelmann’s observation, is rendered visible on coins through an exalted 
point or focus on the apple of the eye. At the same time mere size does not 
make all eyes beautiful; they are this in the first place by virtue of the cast 
of the eyelids, and in the second through being themselves deepset. In other 
words the eye ought not to press forward, and by so doing be thrust on the 
external world, for it is just this close relation to the external world which is 
removed from the ideal, exchanging for this the self-retirement of 
personality upon its own resources, that is, upon what is ideally substantive 
in the individuality. The projection of the eye, however, also suggests the 
thought that the apple of the eye is at one time pushed to the fore and at 
another withdrawn, and, particularly in the case of the staring gaze, only 


testifies to the fact that the individual is beside himself, either staring in 
total absence of thought, or in an equally soulless way absorbed in the gaze 
upon some material object. In the Ideal of antique sculpture the eye is 
placed in even more pronounced retreat than we actually find it in Nature. 
Winckelmann suggests as a reason for this that in the case of statues of 
larger size which are placed more remote from the vision of the spectator, 
without this more receding position, on account of the fact that apart from 
this the apple of the eye was for the most part flat, the eye itself would have 
been without meaning and practically lifeless, if by just this more emphatic 
projection of the bone of the eye-socket, the thereby accentuated play of 
light and shadow had not made the eye more apparently active. Yet this 
deepening of the eye has a yet further significance. In other words, if the 
forehead is thereby suffered to receive a prominence superior to that of 
Nature the contemplative portion of the face is the predominant factor, and 
we receive a keener sense of spiritual expression, while also the emphasized 
shadow in the eye-sockets on its own account enables us to feel a depth and 
unimpaired inwardness, a look that is shut off from external objects, and 
retires on the essential presence of individuality, whose depths are suffused 
over the entire presentment. In the case of coins, too, of the best period the 
eyes are deep-set, and the enclosing bones of the eye are projected. The 
eye-brows on the contrary are not expressed by a more extended arch of 
tiny hairs, but merely suggested by means of the acute sharpness of the eye- 
bone ridge, which, without interrupting the forehead in its form of 
continuity as eye-brows actually do through their colour and relative 
elevation, surround the eyes as with an elliptical garland. The more elevated 
and consequently more independent arch of the eye-brows has never been 
regarded as beautiful. 

Winckelmann“™ further observes with regard to the ears that the ancients 
devoted the greatest care to their elaboration, so that in the case of cut 


stones indifferent attention to the execution of the ear is an infallible sign of 
the spuriousness of the work in question. In particular he insists that statues 
which are portraits often reproduced the characteristic and individual type 
of the ear. It is consequently possible in many cases to ascertain the very 
personality represented from the ear, if the same happens to be known, and 
to take one example, from a single ear with an exceptionally large opening 
into it, to deduce the presence of a Marcus Aurelius. Indeed, the ancients 
have not failed to indicate in this respect what is actually misshapen. As 
examples of a peculiar type of ear to be found in ideal heads, Winckelmann 
draws attention to certain ears given to Hercules, which are beaten out flat, 
and others which bulge out in their cartilaginous folds. They indicate 
wrestlers and pancratiasts, just as Hercules himself carried off the prize at 
Elis as a pancratiast in the games of Pelops. 

(BL) We have still to add some remarks with reference to that part of the 
countenance which is more nearly related to the practical or sensuous side 
of natural function, in other words the specific form of the nose, the mouth, 
and the chin. The distinction in the form of the nose gives to the face a 
variety of configuration and many various kinds of expression. A keenly cut 
nose with thin folds!S at the apertures we are accustomed to associate with 
an acute understanding, whereas a broad and drooping one, or a snub nose 
that 1s somewhat brutish, suggests as a rule sensuality, folly, and bestiality. 
It is, however, the function of sculpture to hold itself aloof, not merely from 
such extremes, but also the intermediate stages of design and expression, 
and refuse consequently to accept, as we have already seen is the case with 
the Greek profile, not simply the separation from the forehead, but also the 
extreme curve, whether upwards or downwards, the acute point and the 
more extended rounding off, the elevation in the middle and the depression 
towards the forehead and the mouth, generally speaking the extreme 
acuteness and thickness of the nose, setting in the place of these varied 


modifications a comparatively indifferent type, if at the same time one 
which in a quiet way is throughout vitalized by individuality. 

Second only to the eye the month belongs to the most beautiful portion 
of the face, provided that it is formed not so much in express relation to its 
natural function as an organ for eating and drinking as in accommodation to 
its spiritual significance. In this respect it only gives place to the eye in the 
variety and wealth of its means of expression, and this though it is enabled 
to express with vital force the finest nuances of scorn, disdain, envy, the 
entire gamut of sorrows and joy through the slightest of movements and the 
fullest play of such, and to a similar degree to express the charm of love, 
earnestness, sensuous feeling, obstinacy, attraction, and other such emotions 
by its state of repose. Sculpture, however, makes less use of it to express the 
nuances of particular expression, and, above all, is bound to keep what is 
entirely sensuous, and suggests natural wants away from the form and 
delineation of the lips. For the most part, therefore, it models the mouth 
neither over-full-shaped nor too spare, for extremely thin lips also suggest a 
parsimony of emotional life; makes the underlip more full than the upper, 
which was also the case with Schiller, upon the modelling of whose mouth 
was inscribed every kind of significance and fulness of temperament. This 
more ideal type of the lips in its contrast to the animal snout presents the 
appearance of a certain absence of desire, whereas in the case of the beast, 
if the upper portion projects, we are at once reminded of the headlong 
devouring of food and the grasp for it. Among human beings the mouth is, 
when we have regard for its spiritual relation, primarily the seat of human 
speech, the organ for the free communication of self-conscious life, just as 
the eye is that of the emotional spirit. Moreover, according to the ideals of 
sculpture, the lips are not tightly closed; rather in the works of art in its 
blooming season the mouth is set slightly open without suffering the teeth, 
however, to be visible, which have nothing to do with the expression of a 


spiritual significance. This attitude is so far supported by the fact that when 
the organs of sense are strongly active, as, for example, when we gaze 
intently at an object, the mouth is closed; when, on the contrary, we are 
absorbed in visionless thought it opens slightly and the angles of the mouth 
are to an appreciable extent inclined downwards. 

Last in our review of the objects above named, the chin, 1n its ideal form, 
completes the spiritual expression of the mouth, that is, assuming it is not 
wholly absent, as in the case of animals, or only retained in a retreating and 
meagre condition as in works of Egyptian sculpture, but as rather 
lengthened out even beyond the degree which is usual, receiving thus in the 
rounded fulness of its arched curve, more particularly where we have 
shorter underlips, yet further increase of size. To sum up in fact a full chin 
conveys the impression of a certain satiety and repose. Odd fussy wenches 
wag with their withered-up chins and meagre muscles. Goethe, for example, 
likens their chops to a pair of tongs that will be snatching at something. All 
restlessness of this kind disappears with a full chin. The dimple, however, 
which nowadays is held to have some claim to beauty is, as an accidental 
grace itself, no essential accompaniment of beauty. In its place, however, a 
rounded chin of considerable proportions is an infallible sign of antique 
heads. In the case of the Medicean Venus it is not so noticeable, but it is 
proved on good evidence that the statue has suffered a loss in this respect. 

(yy) We have only now in conclusion to refer to the hair. Generally 
speaking the hair has rather the character of a vegetable than an animal 
formation; it testifies less to the strength of the organism than it is indicative 
of weakness. Barbarians allow the hair to hang in straight lines, or cut it off 
close to the head rather than in undulating line or locks. The ancients, on the 
contrary, devoted excessive attention to the elaboration of the hair in their 
ideal works of sculpture, a direction in which more modern artists devote 


less trouble and skill. No doubt the ancients also, when the stone on which 


they worked was extremely hard, did not suffer the hair of the head to flow 


164 and, 


in freely hanging locks, but arranged as though it was cropped short 
in that form, finely combed out. In the case of marble sculpture of the better 
time the hair is in locks and of great vigour both in the case of male and 
female heads, where we find it presented in upward rolls and bound 
together on the crown of the head; one finds it at least, as Winckelmann 
points out, drawn out in winding rolls and with express depressions the 
better to indicate its various folds in light and shadow, which is impossible 
if the drills are shallow. Add to this in the case of particular gods the line of 
direction and the arrangement of the hair is different In a similar way in 
Christian painting Christ is made recognizable by a definite type of the 
crown of the head and the locks of hair, following which type in our own 
time there are not a few who deliberately imitate such an appearance. 

(y) The parts above described in their form sum up collectively the head 
as a whole. The beautiful form is here determined by a line which most 
nearly approaches the oval of an egg, and thereby resolves every indication 
of sharpness, pointedness, and angularity in harmonious form and a gently 
progressive association, without, however, being exclusively regular and 
abstractly symmetrical, or issuing in multifold variety of lines and their 
direction and inclination as is the case with other portions of the body. In 
order to form this self-collected oval shape, the beautiful and free 
inclination from the chin to the ear contributes, particularly if we look at the 
face from the front, no less than the line already indicated, which describes 
the termination of the forehead, the bones of the eye-socket. And the arch 
over the profile from forehead over the point of the nose to the chin is 
equally noticeable, and the beautiful arching of the back of the head to the 
nape of the neck. So much I have permitted myself, without entering on 
further detail, to observe on the ideal shape of the head. 


(5) In respect to the other organic members such as neck, breast, back, 
belly, arms, hands, thighs, and feet, we find here another type of co- 
ordination. They can no doubt possess a beautiful form, but the beauty is 
sensuous, vital, without expressing by virtue of their form as such a spiritual 
significance as the countenance expresses it. The ancients have shown for 
the form of these parts of the body the highest sense of beauty; but in 
genuine sculpture they must not merely pass as the beauty of a living 
organism, but as members of the Auman form it is their further function to 
present the appearance of a spiritual effect, so far as this is compatible with 
what is purely bodily presence. Otherwise the expression of the soul would 
be concentrated wholly in the face, whereas in plastic sculpture what is 
spiritual must appear as permeating nothing less than the entire 
configuration, and must not be permitted to isolate itself independently and 
in contrast to what is corporeal. 

If we now inquire what are the means which enable the breast, the torso, 
the back, and the extremities to contribute to the expression of spirit and 
thereby to receive over and beyond a beautiful vitality, the breath of a 
spiritual life, we shall find the following: 

In the first place there is the relation in which the limbs, in so far as that 
relation proceeds from the ideality of Spirit, and is freely determined by that 
ideality, are brought into juxtaposition. 

Secondly, there is the motion and repose in their complete freedom and 
beauty of form. 

Thirdly, this type of position and motion in their definite affiliation and 
expression supplies the situation more closely, in which the Ideal, which 
can never consist purely in the Ideal of abstraction, 1s comprehended. 

I will add yet further some general remarks on the above points. 

(a) With regard to position of first importance is that aspect we have had 
already occasion to notice in a superficial way, namely, the upright position 


of man. The body of animals moves in a parallel line with the ground; 
mouth and eye follow the same direction, and the animal is unable 
independently to raise himself from this relation to gravity. The opposite is 
the case with mankind; the eye looking straight forward is placed in its 
natural direction, that is, in a right angle with the line of gravity and the 
body. Man is no doubt able to go on all fours just as animals do, and 
children do so in fact; but as soon as consciousness begins to awaken, man 
wrests himself from the animal chains of the earth, and stands up straight in 
free independence. This stansion is an act of will, for if we cease to try to 
stand our body collapses and falls to the ground. In this way the upright 
position possesses a spiritual significance, in so far as the self-elevation 
from the ground remains linked with the volition and thus with that which is 
spiritual and ideal; just as we are accustomed to say of an essentially free 
and independent man, who keeps his opinions, view’s, principles, and aims 
unaffected by others, that he stands on his own feet. 

The upright position is, however, not yet merely as such beautiful; it is 
only so by virtue of the freedom of its form. In other words if a man stands 
up only straight in an abstract way, letting his hands fall glued to his side 
with no interval of separation, his legs in the same way being close to each 
other, we receive an untoward expression of stiffness, even although in the 
first instance this is due to no compulsion. From this stiff effect we deduce 
on the one hand the abstract and likewise architectonic principle of 
uniformity, under which the limbs adhere together in the like position, and 
on the other hand we do not discover in it any determination derived from 
what is spiritual and the ideal principle. In such a case arms, legs, breast, 
body, all the members stand and hang just as though they had from the first 
grown there on man, without being brought by means of his spirit, his 
volition and emotions into a change of position. The same thing may be said 
of the sitting posture. Conversely also the squatting or perching on the 


ground is destitute of freedom for the reason that it suggests an attitude of 
subordination, dependence, and serfdom. The free position, on the contrary, 
avoids in a measure this abstract uniformity and angularity, and places the 
position under lines which approximate to the organic form; and to a further 
extent it suffers spiritual relations to shine through, so that by virtue of such 
a position the conditions and passions of the soul are cognizable. Only in 
this manner can the position pass as a genuine exhibition of Spirit. 

In the application of positions as significant pose’, it is necessary, 
however, that sculpture proceed with great circumspection, and it has 
thereby many a difficulty to overcome. On the one hand, no doubt, the 
reciprocal relation of the members 1s to be derived from the ideal principle 
of Spirit; on the other hand, however, this determination from the ideal side 
ought not to place the particular parts under a mode which contradicts the 
corporeal structure and the laws of the same, and thereby produce the 
impression of a constraint imposed on the members, or come into collision 
with the material of substance, in which sculpture is set the task to execute 
the artist’s conceptions. And, in the third place, the pose must appear 
wholly spontaneous, as though the body received it of its own initiative, 
otherwise body and spirit have the appearance of being distinct and 
separable from each other, and are involved in the relative position of mere 
direction from one side and purely abstract obedience from the other, 
whereas both in sculpture ought rightly to constitute one and the same 
immediately congruent totality. This absence of constraint is here of the first 
importance. Spirit, as the ideal principle, must throughout transfuse the 
members, and these latter must in like degree essentially accept spirit and 
its determination as to the content of its own soul. As to the pose itself and 
its character, which we may empower to express the just attitude in ideal 
sculpture, we can readily infer from our previous exposition that it ought 
not be one wholly referable to change or instantaneous action. The 


representation of sculpture must produce no effect such as is seen in the 
case where men, while in the art of motion and action, were turned to stone 
or frozen by means of Htion’s horn. On the contrary, it is necessary that the 
posture, although it may without question point to some characteristic 
action, express for all that merely a beginning and preparation, an intention, 
or it must indicate the close of an action and a return from the same to the 
state of repose. The repose and self-subsistency of a spiritual life, which 
potentially encloses in itself an entire world, is the most suitable aspect for 
the ideal form of sculpture. 

(6) And, in the second place, what we have observed of posture is 
equally applicable to motion. There is in sculpture as such less room for 
motion in the full sense of the term than other arts*™, just in so far as the 
same does not as yet advance to the mode of presentation which is more 
nearly related to an art whose sphere of effect is more extensive. The 
tranquil image of the god in his blessed self-seclusion is the presentment 
which it is its task mainly to set before us in all its essential freedom from 
conflict. A variety of movement is necessarily excluded from such. What 
we ought to have is rather a stansion or reclining posture of essential self- 
absorption’. This attitude of self wholly referable to self it is which does 
not proceed to a definite action, and by doing so does not contract its entire 
energy to the space of a single moment, making such of first importance, 
but rather persists in the continued equilibrium of tranquillity. We ought to 
be able to imagine that the figure of the gods will remain for ever in the 
same posture. The escape from self-subsistency, the plunging of individual 
life within the vortex of a particular action that implies conflict, the strain of 
the moment, which is unable to continue as such — such relations are 
foreign to the ideality of sculpture. We cross them rather where, in the case 
of groups and reliefs, the particular moments of an action are presented with 
a distinct inclination to the principle of painting. A result brought about by 


powerful effects, and their passing exhibition, no doubt exercises upon us 
an immediate impression; but after once having received it we do not 
readily return to it. For that which is so prominent in the presentation is the 
affair of a moment’s passage, which we both observe and recognize in that 
moment, whereas the ideal fulness and freedom, what is infinite in its 
significance, in other words that which holds our attention permanently, is 
relegated to the background. 


(y) In asserting this, however, we do not maintain that sculpture, where, 
in the case where it adheres to its principle in all its severity and attains its 
highest point, must necessarily exclude entirely the attitude of movement. If 
it did so it would merely present to us the divine in its indeterminacy and 
indifference. On the contrary, in so far as it is its function to comprehend 
the substantive as individuality, and to present it to our vision in bodily 
form, both the ideal and external condition, in accordance with which it 
brings its content and form to an impression, is necessarily individual. And 
it is this individuality of a definite situation which is pre-eminently 
expressed by means of the pose and movement of the body. Inasmuch as, 
however, the substantive in sculpture is of most importance, and 
individuality is not as yet itself extricated from the same to the point of 
particular self-subsistency, the specific determinacy of the situation must 
not be of a kind that it impairs or annuls the simple sterling character? of 
that substantiveness, by either making it one-sided or drawing it into the 
conflict of collisions, or in a general way by placing it without reserve 
under the overmastering importance and variety of what is particular. It 
must rather remain, independently regarded, a determinacy less essential in 
its result, or rather we may say a vivacious play of vital force, harmless in 
effect over the superficial features of individuality, whose substantive 
character in no respect suffers loss thereby in depth, subsistency, and 


repose. This is, however, a point which I have at an earlier stage of this 
investigation already” discussed at length in relation to the Ideal of 
sculpture when the situation itself was under review, in which the Ideal 
ought to appear in definite relation to the presentation: further discussion 
may here be consequently dispensed with. 

(c) The last point of importance we have now to consider is the question 
of drapery in sculpture. At first sight it may appear as though the nude form 
and its corporeal beauty permeated by spiritual significance, in the manner 
of its pose and movement, were the most appropriate form for the Ideal of 
sculpture, and drapery were simply a hindrance. In accordance with such a 
view we hear the complaint raised, more particularly in our own time, that 
modern sculpture is so frequently forced to drape its figures, whereas no 
drapery should touch the beauty of human organic forms. And we have 
finally the wail added that our artists should have so little opportunity of 
studying the nude which was ever before the eyes of the ancients. In general 
we may simply reply to this that though without question, from the point of 
view of sensuous beauty, the preference must be given to the nude form, yet 
merely sensuous beauty is not the ultimate aim of sculpture, so that the 
Greeks do not give the lead to a false path when they presented the larger 
number of their male figures no doubt in the nude, but by far the greater 
number of female figures draped. 

(a) And generally we may add that, apart from artistic purpose, drapery 
is justified in real measure in the necessity of providing a protection from 
climatic changes, Nature having failed to provide man with any covering of 
hide, feathers, hair, such as animals possess. And from another point of 
view it is the sense of modesty which compels man to cover himself with 
raiment. Now this shame, regarded in a general way, is a beginning of 
indignation over that which is coarse or crude. Man in fact, who is 
conscious of his more elevated calling to be Spirit, must necessarily regard 


what is purely animal as an incompatibility with that, and pre-eminently 
seek to cover, as that which is not consonant with the Ideal of his soul, 
those parts of his body, such as the belly, breast, back, and legs, which are 
subservient to animal functions, or only are directed to external uses, and 
possess directly no spiritual determinacy, and no spiritual expression. We 
therefore find among every people, who have entered upon the life of 
reflection, this sense of shame and the necessity of clothing in some degree, 
whether great or small. As far back as the narrative of Genesis we have this 
transition expressed in the shrewdest way. Before Adam and Eve have eaten 
of the tree of knowledge they walk in Paradise in the nakedness of 
innocence; but no sooner is their consciousness as spiritual beings'2 
aroused than they are ashamed of their nakedness. The same sense is 
prevalent among all other Asiatic nations. So, for example, Herodotus 
asserts in narrating*= how Gyges came to the throne, that it was regarded 
even in a man as a matter of shame among the Lydians, and almost all 
barbarians, to be seen naked; and as a proof of this we have the tale of the 
wife of Candaules, king of the Lydians. The tale runs that Candaules 
exposed his wife in nudity to the gaze of Gyges, his satellite and favourite, 
in order to convince him that her beauty as a woman was beyond compare. 
She, however, discovered the outrage, which it was intended to conceal 
from her, by chance seeing Gyges, who had been hidden in her sleeping 
chamber, slip out of the door. Indignant at the outrage, she received Gyges 
in audience the following day, and declared to him that, inasmuch as the 
king had taken this step and permitted Gyges to see what he ought not to 
have seen, he might select one of two courses, either kill the king as his 
punishment, and possess himself both of her and the kingdom, or himself 
die. Gyges selected the first alternative, and after assassinating the king 
mounted the throne and married the widow. On the other hand the 
Egyptians represented frequently, or, indeed, for the most part, their statues 


in the nude to the extent that the male figures merely carried an apron; and 
in the case of Isis the drapery was indicated by nothing more than a barely 
perceptible fringe round the legs. This, however, was neither due to a 
defective sense of shame, nor in virtue of their instinct for the beauty of 
organic forms. For if we consider their symbolic point of view we can only 
maintain that what concerned them was not the configuration of a 
presentment consonant with a spiritual significance, but rather the meaning, 
the essence and conception of that which the form was intended to present 
to intelligence; and they permitted the human form to be thus, without 
reflection upon the further and more remote adequacy of the same to Spirit, 
in its natural state, which they moreover copied with great closeness to life. 
(f) Finally, among the Greeks, we meet with both aspects, both nude and 
draped figures. And in actual life also they were equally clothed, albeit from 
other considerations they held it a point of honour to have first contested in 
the games nude. To an exceptional degree the Lacedaemonians were the 
first to wrestle naked. But this was with them not due so much to a sense of 
beauty as to their general indifference to what savoured of refinement and 
spiritual purport in the sense of modesty. In the national character of the 
Greek people, among whom the feeling for personal individuality in all its 
immediacy, and as it is the spiritual animation of their existence, is so 
strongly developed, taking this as the instinct for free and beautiful forms, it 
was also inevitable that what was human in its immediacy, the bodily 
presence, that is, as it belongs to man and is suffused with his spirit, should 
be elaborated in independent form, and that the human form should be 
revered above all others for the reason that it is the freest and the most 
beautiful. In this sense, no doubt, they threw aside that instinct of shame, 
which will not suffer us to look at what is purely corporeal in’ man, not out 
of indifference to what was spiritual, but with an indifference to what is 


purely sensuous in desire, for the sake of beauty; and this intention is 
manifest in full play throughout a great number of their nude figures. 

This entire absence of drapery, however, it was impossible wholly to 
justify on principle. For, as I have already indicated when distinguishing the 
head from other parts of the body, it is undeniable that the spiritual 
expression of the form is restricted to the face and the pose and movement 
of the whole, to the general mien, which is pre-eminently eloquent by virtue 
of the arms, hands, and position of the legs. For these organs, whose activity 
is in an outward direction, have still, and precisely by the nature of their 
pose and movement, for the most part the expression of a spiritual 
deliverance. The other members of the body, on the contrary, are and remain 
solely productive of a sensuous beauty; and the distinguishing features 
which are visible on them can only be bodily vigour, development of 
muscle, or degrees of delicacy and softness, such as characterize 
respectively the two sexes, age, youth, and childhood. As a means, 
therefore, of expressing what is spiritual in the form, the nudity of these 
parts is also from the standpoint of beauty indifferent; and it is only due to 
our moral sense, when, that is to say, the main thing looked for is the 
paramount presentation of the spiritual in man, that such parts should be 
veiled. What in general ideal art does in the case of every separate part of 
the body is to remove the necessary limitations of animal life in its detailed 
particularities, such as little veins, wrinkles, hairs of the skin, and so forth, 
and simply to enforce and emphasize the spiritual impression of the form in 
its vital outlines, and this is precisely what drapery effects. It covers up the 
superfluity of the organs, which are no doubt necessary for the body’s self- 
support, but are in other respects superfluous as an expression of the spirit’s 
import. We are, therefore, not entitled to assert without condition that the 
nudity of figures of sculpture in every respect betrays a higher sense of 


beauty, and a greater ethical freedom and emaculacy. It was in this respect, 
as in others, that a just and spiritual instinct dominated the Greek. 

Children, Cupid for example, where we find the bodily presentment one 
of unreserved innocence, and the spiritual beauty consisting just in this; or, 
to take other examples, youths, youthful gods, heroic gods, and heroes, such 
as Perseus, Hercules, Theseus, Jason, in which cases heroic courage, and 
the use and elaboration of the bodily frame in works of bodily strength and 
permanence is of most importance; or wrestlers in the national games, 
where it is not so much the content of the action, the spirit and individuality 
of character, as the physical aspect of the exploit, the vigour, suppleness, 
and free play of the muscles and limbs, which is the source of exclusive 
interest; or finally fauns and satyrs, Bacchantes in the frenzy of the dance, 
no less than Aphrodite, in so far as the sensuous charm of her beauty is 
emphasized — such are the kind of examples which were rendered in the 
nude by antique sculpture. Where, on the contrary, a more lofty significance 
and reflection, a more ideal earnestness is made prominent, where in 
general the natural features are not superlatively emphasized, there we get 
drapery. So Winckelmann adduces a case where among ten statues of the 
female form only one is wholly undraped. Among the goddesses Pallas, 
Juno, Vesta, Diana, Ceres and the Muses are pre-eminently those which are 
veiled in drapery, while among the gods such a treatment particularly 
applies to Jupiter, and the bearded Indian Bacchus, with some others. 

(y) And finally with regard to the principle of drapery, it is 
unquestionable that we have here a subject that critics are very fond of 
discussing, and which has consequently to some extent been already well 
thrashed out. I will, therefore, limit myself to the few following remarks. 

Generally we have no reason to lament the fact that our modern feeling 
of what is respectable is somewhat averse to setting up totally nude figures. 
For if the drapery merely permits the pose in question to be entirely 


transpicuous instead of covering it up, we lose nothing at all; rather the 
drapery is just that which rightly fixes the emphasis, and is in this respect 
even an advantage, in so far as it draws us aside from the direct view of that 
which as merely sensuous is without true significance, and simply shows us 
what is there in relation to the situation expressed by means of pose and 
movement. 

(aa) Once accept this principle, and it may at first sight appear that such 
covering is of most signal advantage for the artistic treatment, which 
conceals the contour of the limbs, and consequently also the pose as little as 
possible, precisely in fact as this is the case with our sufficiently enclosing 
modern garments. Our closely fitting sleeves and trousers follow the 
outlines of the form, and stand in the way of the motion and mien least of 
all by their making the entire form of the limbs visible. The long white 
garments and bulging-out hoses of the Orientals, on the contrary, are 
intolerable to our sense of vivacity and multifarious activities, and are only 
fitting for folk who, like the Turks, sit the whole day long in one place with 
legs crossed, or only perambulate slowly and with great gravity. And yet we 
are conscious at the same time — indeed the very first glance at either 
modern statues or pictures will establish the truth for us — that our modern 
clothing is entirely unartistic. In other words what we behold in it really is, 
as I have already in another passage, insisted, not the fine, free, and vital 
outlines of the body in their tender and flowing elaboration, but stretched 
out sacks with stiff folds. For albeit we do obtain the most generalized form, 
yet the beauty of the organic undulations is lost; and what we really look at 
is a contrivance of exterior aim, a matter of tailor’s work, which in one 
place is stitched together, in another folded back over, and yet in another 
made tightly fitting — in other words, as a whole, forms that are not free, 
folds and surfaces which are fastened together by stitch, buttons and button 
holes. To all intents and purposes such a clothing as this is simply a cover 


and veil, which, while devoid of any real form of its own, yet in its other 
aspect, though in a general sort of way following the organic contour of 
limbs, hides from the view just that sensuous beauty and vital rondour and 
undulation which belongs to them, merely to replace it with the material 
aspect of the mechanically elaborated stuff of which it is composed. And 
thus we get what is so entirely inartistic in our modern form of garments. 
(6) The principle for an artistic type of clothing, then, consists in this 
that it is at the same time treated as a work of architectonic design. Such a 
work is simply an environment, in which a man can likewise move in 
freedom, and which must essentially possess and declare on its part a 
determinate shape of its own as its mode of covering quite apart from the 
form which it encloses. Add to this such a work, in its aspect of a thing 
which is worn and carried, must freely follow its own mechanical texture. A 
principle of this type follows in the track of the kind of draping which we 
find adopted in the ideal sculpture of the ancients. Particularly here do we 
find that the mantle is as it were a house in which free motion is possible. It 
is no doubt carried, but is only made fast at one point, namely, on the 
shoulder. For the rest it evolves its particular form according to the 
modifications brought about by its own weight; it hangs, falls along the 
ground, and casts folds spontaneously, and only receives through the pose 
the varied changes of this free kind of configuration. In like manner there 1s 
little to impair essentially, if in varied degree, the freedom of disposition in 
other parts of antique drapery. This it is which constitutes its artistic quality. 
It is only in drapery such as this that we do not face something which is a 
burden, and something artificial, whose shape merely displays an external 
constraint and necessity, which is rather something itself independent in its 
form, and which, however, accepts from a spiritual source, that is the pose 
of the figure, its point of departure. For this reason the garments of the 
ancients are only fastened to the body so far as is actually unavoidable, that 


is, to prevent their collapse, and are modified by the pose of it. In all other 
respects they hang freely about it, and themselves in their power of 
movement through the motion of the body give yet further support to the 
same principle. And this is wholly as it should be; for the body is one thing 
and its drapery another, and the latter ought thereby to receive its full due 
and be displayed in its freedom. Modern clothing on the contrary is either 
wholly carried by the body and purely in subjection to it, so that even the 
pose itself is too emphatically repeated, and it merely follows the forms of 
the limbs, or, in cases where it is able to secure an independent form in the 
formation of folds, it is after all merely the tailor’s work who makes this 
form according to the exigences of fashion. The material is, on the one 
hand, dragged up and down by the various parts of the body and their 
movements, and, on the other, by its stitches and seams. On grounds of this 
description the antique form of drapery is by a long way to be preferred to 
our modern style as the ideal standard for works of sculpture. No end has 
been written with every resource of antiquarian research over the form and 
details of the ancient ways of draping, for although men as a rule do not 
permit themselves to chatter much over fashion in their clothes, the kind of 
cloth, border, cut, and every other such detail, yet they find ample 
justification from the antiquarian standpoint for treating these trifling 
matters also as important, and of talking about them with even greater 
prolixity than is permitted to woman herself in her unchallenged field of 
supremacy. 

(yy) It is, however, a totally different problem we have to consider when 
the question is asked whether modern clothing, that is, the kind so greatly to 
be contrasted with the antique, is in all cases to be rejected. This question is 
of particular importance when we examine the case of portrait statues; and 
inasmuch as its main interest closely touches a principle of importance to 
art as we have it now, we will consider it at rather greater length. When 


nowadays we have to create a portrait of some contemporary it becomes 
necessarily a part of it that the drapery and the environment are both 
accepted from the actual facts of their individual existence, for, inasmuch as 
it is just this actual person which is here made the object of art, this external 
framework, to which the clothing essentially belongs, is in its reality and 
truth precisely that which is most important. And this is more especially to 
be observed when what is aimed at is the presentment before our vision in 
our individuality of well-defined characters whose greatness and activity in 
any particular sphere have been remarkable. Whether it be in a picture, or 
in the marble, an individual is, in fact, exhibited to our immediate vision in 
a bodily mode, in other words under external conditions, and to seek to 
carry the portrait beyond such a restriction would virtually imply the self- 
contradiction that the individual was associated with that which was 
essentially untrue, and this for the reason that the service, what is peculiar 
and distinguished in actual men, consists precisely in their active relations 
to the real, that is in their life and action in definite professional spheres. 
And if this individual activity is to be made clear to us the environment 
must exhibit nothing that is foreign to or tends to impair the effect. A 
famous general, for example, has lived in respect to his professional 
surroundings with cannon, rifles, and powder before his eyes. If we intend 
to depict him in his professional activity we recur most naturally to the way 
he gives orders to his adjutants, commands the line of battle, and advances 
against the enemy. And with yet more detail such a general is not merely 
one of a class, but is distinguished by the particular style of his uniform. He 
is either a leader of infantry or a stalwart hussar, and so forth. In every 
example of this kind we have some exceptional form of habiliment which is 
appropriate to the circumstances. Moreover a famous general is simply a 
famous general, not necessarily a law-giver, poet, or even very possibly a 
religious man; he commands in all respects as a soldier; he is just that; he is, 


in a word, no complete totality, and this alone gives us the ideal and divine 
type. For the divinity of the ideal figures of sculpture is to be sought in 
nothing so much as this that their character and individuality are appertinent 
to no particular relations and professed callings, but are rather removed 
from such division, or, in the case that the idea of such relations is mooted, 
it is so placed before us that we are forced to believe about such individuals 
that their powers of performance are unlimited. For reasons such as the 
above a demand to represent the heroes of our time or the more recent Past, 
when their heroism is of a restricted nature, in ideal drapery is very 
superficial. Such a demand testifies no doubt to a zeal for artistic beauty, 
but a zeal which is unintelligent, and in its devotion to the antique overlooks 
the fact that the greatness of the ancients likewise reposes essentially in the 
lofty comprehension of all that they accomplished. In other words, they 
have, no doubt, represented what is essentially ideal, but they have not 
sought to enforce a form that is opposed to reality. If the entire content of 
the individuals in question is not of an ideal character, then their draping 
ought not to be such; and if a powerful, determined, and resolute general 
does not already possess a countenance indicative of the lineaments of 
Mars, then to drape him with Greek drapery would be as much a folly as 
though we popped a bearded man in a maiden’s petticoats. Despite this 
truth, however, modern clothing does involve us in considerable difficulty 
because it is subject to fashion, and consequently subject to change. For the 
rational principle of fashion consists in this that it exercises over Time the 
claim to be always subject to modification. A robe, according to some 
particular cut, soon passes out of fashion, and it is only in fashion so long as 
it pleases. But when the fashion is over, we cease to be used to it, and what 
pleased us a few years back now appears suddenly ridiculous. For this 
reason only those forms of garments are appropriate for statues which carry 
the specific character of a period in a more permanent type; but, in general, 


it may be advisable to find a middle way, as our artists attempt to do. Yet, 
despite of the rule, it is generally a mistake to clothe portrait statues in 
modern clothing when they are either small, or the object sought after is 
simply a familiar presentation. In such cases mere busts are best, which are 
the more easily lifted to an ideal elevation, simply neck and breast being 
retained, inasmuch as the head and the physiognomy thus remain of most 
importance, and everything else is relegated to incidental insignificance. 
Where we have large-sized statues on the contrary, more particularly where 
the pose is one of tranquillity, we see at once, because they are in repose, 
how they are draped; and large-sized male figures, even in the painted 
portrait, when clothed after modern wont can only with difficulty be raised 
over what is insignificant. As instances we may mention the full-figure 
seated portraits by old Tischbein of Herder and Wieland, of which we have 
excellent engravings on copper. One feels at once, when looking at them, 
that it is a somewhat stale, flat, and unprofitable business to gaze at their 
breeches, stockings, and shoes, and absolutely so to see their cosy, self- 
contented posture on a sofa, where they have their hands lying happily 
together over their paunches. 

It is another matter with portrait statues of individuals where, either in 
respect to the period of their activity they are far removed from our own, or 
are themselves essentially of an ideal greatness. In such cases what is old is 
already divested of the temporal aspect and has passed into the more 
indefinite background of the general idea, so that in this release from its 
particular form of actuality it is also in the mode of its drapery capable of an 
ideal presentation. And this is still more true in the case of individuals, who 
by virtue of their self-subsistency and the ideal fulness of what are 
otherwise the mere limitations of their particular profession, and detached 
from what is merely the activity of a definite period of time, create 
independently for themselves a free totality, a world of relations and 


activities, and consequently should appear, even in the aspect of their 
habiliments, as exalted above the familiar guise of every-day life in their 
ordinary temporal costume. As far back as the Greeks we find statues of 
Achilles and Alexander, on which the more individual traits of portraiture 
are of so fine a quality that we should rather imagine them to be sons of 
gods than human beings. In the case of the genial and greathearted youth 
Alexander this is quite as it should be. And in much the same way, 
moreover, Napoleon himself has been lifted to such a fame, and is a genius 
of so comprehensive a grasp, that there is no reason why he should not be 
depicted in ideal drapery, which indeed would not be unfitting for Frederick 
the Great, when the object is to celebrate him in all his greatness of soul. No 
doubt the size of the statues is here, too, of importance. In the case of small 
figures, which carry an air of familiarity, the three-cornered little hat of 
Napoleon is out of place no less than the famous uniform and the arms 
crossed over breast, and, if we desire to have before us the great Frederick 
as “old Fritz,” we may have him pictured for us with hat and stick as we 
find him on tobacco boxes. 


3. THE INDIVIDUALITY OF IDEAL FIGURES OF SCULPTURE 


Hitherto we have considered the Ideal of sculpture in its general character 
and in the further aspect of the more detailed forms which distinguish it. We 
have thirdly only left us to emphasize the fact that the Ideals of sculpture, in 
so far as, in respect to their content, they have to manifest what is 
substantive in individualities, and in respect to their external form the 
human bodily shape, are also under the necessity of an advance in which the 
particularity of their presentation is differentiated, and an aggregate of 
specific individuals is thereby created, just as we already, in the classical 
type of art, recognize the embracing circle of the Greek gods. We may, no 
doubt, very possibly imagine to ourselves there can only be one exemplum 


of the finest beauty and perfection, which may be, moreover, concentrated 
in its absolute completeness in one statue. Such a conception of one Ideal in 
its purity 1s deficient in insight and indeed ridiculous. For the beauty of the 
Ideal consists just in this, that it is no purely general form or standard, but 
essentially individuality, and consequently possesses both particularity and 
character. It is simply owing to this that vitality is imported into works of 
sculpture, and it is this“ which expands the one abstract beauty, in a totality 
of essentially definite creations. Taken as a whole, however, this aggregate 
is, if we regard its content, one with marked limits; and the reason is that a 
number of categories, which we are, for example, accustomed to employ in 
our Christian outlook, fall absolutely away in the case of the genuine Ideal 
of sculpture. The ethical points of view and virtues, for example, such as 
were brought together by the Middle Ages and our modern world in a 
synthetical nexus of duties which yields to some modification, moreover, in 
every epoch, has no meaning at all when applied to the ideal gods of 
sculpture; it is simply absent from such a circle altogether. Consequently we 
can as little expect to find here the presentation of sacrifice, of egotism 
overcome, of the conflict, against what is sensuous, of the victory of 
chastity and so forth, as that of incommutable fidelity, of the honour and 
honesty of either man or woman, or of the expression of religious 
meekness, subjection, and blessedness in God. All these virtues, qualities, 
and conditions repose in part on the breach between what is spiritual and 
what is corporeal; and in part they retire altogether beyond what is of the 
body within, the intimate shrine of the soul, or betray the individual 
personal life in its separation from its entirely concrete and explicit 
substance, as also in its struggle to find again mediation in the same. 
Moreover, the circle of these veritable gods of sculpture is no doubt a 
totality, but, as we already discovered in our consideration of the classical 
type of art, it is, when we examine the distinguishing differences of its 


notion, no stringently articulated and unified system. Moreover, the 
particular examples are every one of them to be distinguished from all the 
others in their essentially definite and self-exclusive individuality, albeit 
they are not thus set apart by virtue of the characteristics of a purely abstract 
mintage, but rather, on the contrary, include much which they share in 
common relatively to their ideal and divine substance. 

We will now pass in review the distinctions above indicated under the 
following aspects: 

First, we have to examine purely external marks, incidental attributes, 
style of drapery, style of armour, and such like, indications with the detail of 
which Winckelmann deals at exceptional length. 

Secondly, we shall see how the most important differences do not merely 
consist in external marks and traits of this kind, but rather in the individual 
configuration and habitus of the entire figure. What is most important in 
this respect is the distinction of age, sex, no less than that of the different 
sphere, from which the works receive their content and form, whether they 
are the impressions of gods, heroes, satyrs, fawns, or such representations 
as reach their final dissolution in the attempt to render animal images. 

And, thirdly, we propose to direct the attention on a particular example 
of each class, in the individual form of which sculpture elaborates these 
general differences. Here, no doubt, we are faced with a multiplicity of 
material, and can only permit ourselves to deduce parts of it by way of 
example, a province, too, as it moreover is which implies a large 
experience. 

(a) In considering these first mere attributes and all such external 
accessories, the kind of ornament, armour, tools, vessels, and in general all 
that 1s associated with mere environment, we find that such things are of a 
very simple character in superior works of sculpture, and retained only ina 
temperate and restricted degree, so that we see little of them beyond what is 


suggestive or sufficient to appeal to our minds. It is the independent figure, 
that is its expression and not outside accessories, which has to give us the 
spiritual significance and its manifestation. Conversely, however, marks of 
this kind are nevertheless necessary, in order to enable us to recognize the 
particular gods. In other words divinity in its universal guise, which is the 
source of the substantive part of the presentment in the case of each 
individual, asserts, by virtue of this very equality of ground-basis, close 
affinity between the expression of each example and also between the 
individual figures, so that every god is to this extent withdrawn from the 
aspect of his particularity, and can indeed further pass through other 
conditions and modes of expression, than would otherwise belong to them. 
For this reason we do not as a rule have set before us the particular 
characterization with complete seriousness; and it is frequently these 
external additions which exclusively make the particular god intelligible. 
Among these indicating marks I will allude briefly to the following. 

(a) I have already discussed the real attributes when the classical type of 
art and its gods presented an opportunity. In sculpture the same lose yet 
more their self-subsistent, symbolical character, and merely retain the right 
to appear as the external presentation and form which is referable to simply 
one aspect of the specific gods, a presentment which is true to this extent or 
approximately so. Such marks are frequently borrowed from animal life, as 
for example when Zeus is represented with the eagle, Juno with the 
peacock, Bacchus with the tiger and panther, who are harnessed to his car, 
because, as Winckelmann observes“, this animal is an exceptionally thirsty 
one, and, moreover, fond of wine; and in the like manner we have Venus 
with her hare. Other attributes are tools or utensils of some kind, which are 
related to activities and actions, which may be ascribed to any particular 
god by virtue of his or her specific individuality. So we have Bacchus 
depicted with the thyrsus wand, in order to entwine thereon the ivy-leaves 


and garlands; or he receives a wreath of laurel leaves, to indicate him as 
victorious in his expedition to India, or a torch, with which he lighted Ceres 
home. 

Accessories such as these, among which I have here, of course, only 
adduced the most famous examples, are an exceptional stimulus to the 
acuteness and learning of our professors, and carry them into a kind of 
commerce in trifles, which too frequently leads them out of bounds, and 
finds significance in things where there is really none. As an example we 
are assured that two famous sleeping female figures in the Vatican and the 
Villa Medici are representations of Cleopatra, simply because they have a 
bracelet in the shape of a viper, and to the vision of such archaeologists a 
serpent at once suggests the death of Cleopatra, much as it would suggest to 
a pious father of the church the original serpent who seduced Eve in 
Paradise. It was, however, a prevailing custom for Greek women to wear 
bracelets in serpent coils, and such bracelets in fact were called by that 
name. Consequently the just sense of Winckelmann““ has long ago rejected 
this interpretation, and Visconti has finally recognized*# them as figures of 
Ariadne, as she at lasts sinks to sleep after her sorrow at the departure of 
Theseus. Although in uncounted cases acuteness of this quality shows itself 
at fault in dealing with detail of this kind, and makes itself appear 
contemptible in its departure from such insignificant facts, yet 
unquestionably both research and criticism of apparently unimportant facts 
are necessary, because it is only thereby that we can arrive at the closer 
determination of a figure. Yet even here the difficulty crops up, that 
attributes no less than form, do not in all cases point our conclusions to one 
god, but may be shared in common by several. We have the vase, for 
example, not only associated with Jupiter, Apollo, Mercury, Aesculapius, 
but also with Ceres and Hygiaea. Several goddesses receive the ear of corn; 
we find the lily in the hand of Juno, Venus, and Hope; and even the 


lightning is not the exclusive possession of Zeus, for it is shared by Pallas, 
who on her part again does not alone carry; the Aegis, but on equal terms 
with Zeus, Juno, and Apollo!. The source of the individual deities from a 
general significance of less determinate character which, they share itself is 
associated with ancient symbols, which were appertinent to this more 
general and consequently more widely shared nature. 

(2) Accessories of this incidental nature are more in place with works 
which, already departing from the simple repose of the gods, represent 
actions, groups, or the series of figures such as we find on reliefs, and for 
this reason are able to make more extensive use of a variety of external 
indications and suggestions. On gifts dedicate to a devout purpose, which 
are frequent in all kinds of works of art and nowhere more frequent than, in 
the case of statuary, on statues of Olympic victors, but more particularly on 
coins and cut stones, the rich and prolific invention of the Greek found 
ample scope for the presence of symbolical references of this type, such as 
that to his city’s locality and others like it. 

(y) Other signs are more removed from purely external significance, and 
penetrate deeper within the individuality of such deities. These themselves 
are a part of the particular type in question, and are an integrating factor in 
it. Among such we may mention the specific type of the drapery, armour, 
adornment of the hair, and other attire of a similar nature, in respect of 
which I must here content myself in elucidation with a few examples 
borrowed from Winckelmann, who exercised great acuteness in such 
matters. Among the several gods Zeus was pre-eminently recognizable by 
the general treatment of his hair, and our authority maintains“, that any 
particular head can at once be determined as one intended for this deity or 
no by the hair over his forehead, or his beard, even though there be nothing 
else significant to arrest us. In other words he asserts that, “the hair is 
elevated in an outward curve on the brow, and its different divisions fall in a 


narrow curve with broken lines“ down again.” This type of hair-treatment 


was so rigorous, that we even find it persisted in among the sons and 
grandchildren of Zeus. So, for example, the head of Zeus is barely to be 
distinguished from that of Aesculapius in this respect, who consequently 
receives another kind of beard, more particularly over the upper lip, where 
the same is more depressed in its curve, whereas that of Zeus is rather 
folded over the angle of the mouth and intermingled with the beard on the 
chin. Winckelmann further recognizes the fine head of a statue in the Villa 
Medici, later in Florence, by means of the more curled beard, which, 
moreover, folds over the upper lip, and is of greater thickness, and must be 
distinguished from the heads of Zeus with their greater tendency to curled 
locks. Pallas, in direct contrast to Diana, wears her hair long, bound 
together in its downward fall from the head, and then beneath the fillet 
flowing in a series of locks. Diana, on the contrary, wears hers thrown up 
from all sides, and fastened in a knot on the crown of the head. The head of 
Ceres is up to the back portion covered with her veil. Add to this, in 
addition to the corn she carries, she holds a diadem as Juno does, in front of 
which, to quote our authority once more, the scattered hairs are thrown 
into a charming confusion, as though to suggest possibly her sorrow at the 
robbing of her daughter Proserpine. Individuality of the same kind is 
emphasized by other exterior means, as for example, when we recognize 
Pallas by her helmet and its particular shape, in her type of drapery and 
various other things. 


(6) The truly vital individuality, however, in so far as it should find its 
mintage in sculpture by means of the spontaneous and beautiful bodily 
form, ought not to be asserted merely by such accessories as the external 
attributes or modes of things we have cited, but should be displayed no less 
in the form itself than in its expression. In attempting such an 


individualization the fine insight and creative power of the Greek artist 
increased in proportion as the figures of their deities possessed a substantive 
basis of essentially the same kind, from which, without wholly departing 
from it, it was their task so to elaborate the characteristic individuality that 
this ground-root of their conception was still maintained as a wholly vital 
and present fact. Nothing invites our admiration so much in the best works 
of antique sculpture than the exquisite attention the artist directed to the task 
of bringing the smallest traits of the presentment and expression into 
harmony with the entire figure, an attention which is, in fact, the source of 
such a harmony. 

(a) If we inquire further after general distinctions of main importance 
which assert themselves as the substantive bases in most direct relation to 
the more individual severation of the bodily forms and their expression we 
may note, first, the distinction of more youthful figures in contrast to those 
of more mature age. In the genuine Ideal, as I have already stated, every 
trait, every particular part of the figure is expressed; and, moreover, the 
direct line, which is taken straight forward, avoids the abstractly level 
surface precisely as the circular form avoids the geometrical circle; and 
instead of this the vital variety of lines and shapes 1s elaborated in the finest 
way throughout by the nuances of their transitional forms which unite them. 
In juvenile and youthful age the boundaries of forms are less noticeably 
fluent, and pass into each other so finely, that we may compare them, I 
borrow the simile from Winckelmann!”, with the surface of a sea unruffled 
by the wind, of which we may say that, although in continuous motion, it is 
still. In the case of more advanced age, however, such distinguishing 
features are more definitely emphasized, and have to be elaborated with 
more pronounced characterization. Consummate male figures consequently 
are more likely to please us at the first glance, because the expression 1s 
throughout more distinct, and we wonder more readily at the knowledge 


and ability of the artist. Youthful examples appear more easy in their 
accomplishment because of their softness, and the smaller number of their 
distinguishing features. As a matter of fact, however, the opposite is the 
case. That is to say, in so far as “the forming of their parts in the interval 
between their first growth and their completion is permitted to be 
indefinite,” the joints, bones, sinews, muscles, are necessarily more 
delicate and tender, yet are none the less suggested. Antique art celebrates 
its triumph in just this fact, that even in its most delicate figures all parts 
throughout and their appropriate organization are somehow made 
perceptible in barely visible nuances of elevation and depression, by means 
of which the science and virtuosity of an artist is only followed by an 
observer whose research and attention is equally thorough. If, for example, 
to take the case of a delicate human figure, such as the youthful Apollo, the 
entire structure of the human body were not reproduced actually, and in all 
its essentials with consummate, if half veiled insight, the members might 
indeed appear well and fully rounded off, but they would be at the same 
time flaccid, without expression and variety, so that the entire effect could 
hardly satisfy. As a striking example of the distinction between the youthful 
body and a man’s in mature age, we may adduce the sons and father in the 
Laocoon group. 

Speaking generally the Greeks, in the representation of their deities, 
preferred the still youthful age, and even in heads and statues of Zeus and 
Neptune do not indicate old age. 

(6) In the case of the sex, in which the figure is portrayed, the difference, 
that is, between male and female figures, we meet with a distinctive mark of 
still more importance. In general we may affirm of the latter what I have 
already briefly stated in the contrast drawn between the more youthful and 
more advanced age. The female figures are more tender and soft, the sinews 
and muscles, albeit they must be there, are less pronounced, the transitional 


lines are more flowing and malleable, yet in the wide interval of expression 
from the point of quiet earnestness, greater severity of power and dignity to 
that of the most delicate charm and grace of the love attraction, there is 
room for the richest gradations and variety. We find a wealth of form 
equally great in the male figures, in the treatment of which we have, 
moreover, the expression of elaborate bodily strength and courage. The 
cheerful tone of delight, however, is shared by all, a blithesomeness and 
blessed indifference, which soars above all particularity, associated not 
unfrequently with a trait of tranquil sorrow, a kind of smile through tears, in 
which we neither have wholly smile nor tears. 

There is not a marked line of distinction here between the masculine and 
feminine character, for the more youthful figures of Bacchus and Apollo 
frequently are fined out to the point of feminine delicacy and softness, nay, 
we even find representations of Hercules in which there is so much the 
appearance of a young woman’s form that critics have confused him with 
Iole, his sweetheart. And it is not merely this point of transition but even the 
combination of the male and female figure, which the ancients have 
expressly represented in their hermaphrodites. 

(y) Thirdly, and in conclusion, there is the question as to the main 
distinctions which the figure of sculpture receives in order that it may be 
classed within one of the specific divisions of subject-matter which 
constitute the content of the ideal outlook on the world appropriate to this 
art. 

The organic forms which sculpture can utilize generally in its plastic 
effort are on the one hand the forms of humanity, on the other those of 
animal life. In respect to the animal forms we have already seen that in the 
case of the more severe type of the art at its culminating perfection they will 
only be found as attributes associated with the divine form, as when we find 
a hind with the hunting Diana, or Zeus with an eagle. And the same thing 


may be said of the panther, griffin, and similar figures. Apart from the 
genuine attributes animal forms are, however, accepted partly in 
combination with human shapes, and in part entirely by themselves. The 
extent, however, of such representations is of a limited character. Apart 
from figures of the roebuck it is above all the horse whose beauty and fiery 
animation obtains a recognition in plastic art, whether it be in union with 
the human form, or in its own free and independent shape. In fact, we find 
that the horse stands generally in a close relation to the courage, bravery, 
and dexterity of human heroism and heroic beauty, whereas other animals, 
such as the lion, which Hercules overcomes, and the wild boar, which 
Meleager kills, are objects of heroic deeds themselves, and consequently are 
entitled to a place within the circle of representation, when such are 
expanded in groups and reliefs where a freer field is admissible for 
situations of movement and action. 

The human figure on its part, in so far as it is conceived in form and 
expression as pure Ideal, supplies the adequate form for the divine, which, 
being still in union with the sensuous material, is not capable of being 
concentrated in the simple unity of one God, and can merely embrace a 
collective whole of divine figures. And similarly, to put the matter 
conversely, the human, whether we regard it according to its form or its 
expression, cannot pass out of the province of human individuality, albeit 
the same is at one time brought into intimacy and union with the divine, and 
at another with the animal nature. 

For these reasons sculpture is faced with various sources out of which it 
can select and elaborate its subject-matter, and which I will now review. 
The essentially central source is, as I have already several times indicated, 
the sphere of the particular gods. Their distinction from humanity pre- 
eminently consists in this, that as they, in respect to that which they express, 
appear essentially gathered up over and beyond the finitude of care and 


mortal passion within a blessed repose and everlasting youth, so, too, their 
bodily shapes are not merely purified from the finite particularity of 
mankind, but they are further detached from everything which would 
suggest the needs and necessary limitations of sensuous life, without, 
however, losing their vitality. We have, for example, an object of human 
interest in the way a mother pacifies her child. The Greek goddesses, 
however, are always represented as childless. Juno, according to the myth, 
tosses the young Hercules from her, and the Milky Way is the result. To 
associate a son with the majestic spouse of Zeus was beneath the dignity of 
the antique point of view. Even Aphrodite does not appear in sculpture as 
mother. Cupid is no doubt very near to her, but scarcely in the sense of her 
child. In the same way Jupiter is nursed by a goat, and Romulus and Remus 
are suckled by a wolf. Among Egyptian and Hindoo representations, on the 
contrary, we find many, in which deities receive mother’s milk from 
goddesses. Among Greek goddesses the maiden form is that which is pre- 
eminent, this being that which to the least extent asserts the purely natural 
functions of the wife. 

The above constitutes an important contrast between classical art and 
romantic, in the latter of which maternal love is a leading subject. After the 
gods we find that sculpture deals with heroes and those figures which have 
both the human and animal form in their composition, such as centaurs, 
fauns, and satyrs. 

The line of distinction between heroes and gods is a very fine one; and 
much the same interval separates them from ordinary human life. 
Winckelmann observes with regard to a Battus on a coin of Cyrene, “With a 
single glance of tender jollity we could make a Bacchus of it, and one trait 
of god-like greatness would leave us an Apollo.” And yet even in such 
cases human forms, where the object is to envisage the force of the will and 
bodily strength, tend in certain directions to make for greatness; the artist 


gave to the muscular development a vital activity and movement, and in 
violent actions set in motion all the springs of Nature’s workmanship. 
Inasmuch as, however, we find the same hero subject to an entire series of 
conditions not merely distinct, but opposed to each other, the masculine 
forms here also frequently approximate to the feminine. This is, for 
example, the case where Achilles first appears among the maidens of 
Lycomedes. Here we do not find him in his full heroic strength such as he 
displays before Troy, but in drapery resembling that of a woman and a 
fascination of figure which almost conceals his sex. Hercules, too, is not 
always depicted in the gravity and power suggestive of the tedious labours 
which he performed, but in the milder impersonation of his service to 
Omphale, as also in the repose of his deification, and generally in a variety 
of situations. In other relations heroes possess the closest affinity for the 
figures of the deities themselves, Achilles for that of Mars, for instance; it 1s 
consequently only after the most profound study that we can recognize the 
specific meaning of a piece of statuary merely from the characterization 
without further suggestion from attributes. Really expert connoisseurs can, 
however, deduce the character and shape of the entire figure from isolated 
pieces and supply what is missing; from which fact we again are instructed 
to admire the fine insight and the consequential character the 
individualization of Greek art displays to us, whose masters knew how to 
preserve and execute even the smallest detail in consonance with the entire 
effect. 

Coming now to satyrs and fauns we find in them made visible what is 
throughout excluded from the lofty Ideal of the gods, the needs of mankind, 
the jollity of life, sensuous pleasure, satisfaction of excessive desire, and the 
like. Yet we find in particular young satyrs and fauns so remarkable for the 
beauty in which they are represented by the ancients that, to adopt a phrase 


of Winckelmann™, “Every example of such figures may be exchanged, if 


we except the head, for a statue of Apollo, I refer to that one which is styled 
Sauroktonos, and possesses the same stansion of the legs.” The heads of 
fauns and satyrs may be known by their pointed ears, their stiffly erected 
hair, and their little horns. 

A second province of sculpture is occupied by what is human simply. In 
this we have above all else the beauty of human form as we find it set 
before us in its elaborate power and dexterity in the sacred games. 
Wrestlers, discoboli, and the like are its main subject-matter. In such 
productions sculpture proceeds in a way that is somewhat opposed to the 
mere portrait, in which department the ancients, even in cases where they 
actually copied real personages, still understood how to hold fast 
throughout to the principle of sculpture as we have come to know it. 

The /ast field that sculpture makes its own is that of independent animal 
figures, more particularly lions, hounds, and some others. Here, too, the 
ancients did not fail to grasp, make vital in its individuality, and enforce the 
principle of sculpture, the substantive significance of form, and indeed 
attained to such a perfection that, to take one example, the cow of Myron 
has become more famous than all his other works. Goethe, in “Kunst und 
Alterthum!®,” has described it with great charm of style, and pre-eminently 
drawn attention to the fact that, as we have already seen, such as animal 
function as suckling is only presented by Greek art in the entirely animal 
world. He entirely sets on one side poetical conceits such as we find in 
ancient epigrams, and with acuteness confines his attention to the naiveté of 
the conception out of which this most familiar of artistic themes arises. 

(c) In concluding this chapter we have now to refer a little more closely 
to the particular individuals, in the characterization and vitality of which 
the distinctions above mentioned are elaborated, that is to say, for the most 
part to the presentment of gods. 


(a) However much, speaking generally — and we may no doubt seek to 
enforce our conviction in reference also to the spiritual deities of sculpture 
— this spiritual significance is at bottom the emancipation of individuality 
— and the remark applies to Ideals also according to the degree of their 
ideality and nobility — to that extent as individuals their distinction from 
one another is less marked. And the astonishing thing in the problem of 
sculpture, as solved by the Greeks, consisted just in this, that despite of the 
universality and ideality of their gods they have none the less preserved 
their individuality and lines of distinction; they have done so despite the 
fact that in certain directions we are conscious of the endeavour to eliminate 
hard-and-fast boundaries and to depict particular forms in their transitional 
state. If, moreover, we are inclined to regard individuality in a way that 
suggests definite traits as being appropriate to definite deities, much as the 
traits of a portrait are so, a fixed type will thereby necessarily appear to be 
substituted for a vital creation and art will suffer accordingly. But this is 
quite as little in accordance with the facts. On the contrary we find that their 
invention in such individualization and vitalization gained in subtlety just in 
proportion as a substantive type lay at the roots of the same. 

(f) Again, in considering the particular deities, we are inevitably led to 
the conviction that one individual is of commanding influence in 
determining all these ideal figures. This supreme value and dignity Pheidias 
attached in an unrivalled degree to the form and expression of his Zeus, 
albeit the father of the gods and mankind, is set before us at the same time 
with a blithe and benignant look throned in serenity of mature age, that is 
not in the first flush of youth, without, however, on the other hand 
emphasizing in the least any harshness of form or suggesting the feebleness 
of age. The most obvious parallels in form and gesture with Zeus are his 
brothers Neptune and Pluto, whose interesting statues in Dresden, for 
example, despite all that they share with him, nevertheless retain a clear line 


of distinction — Zeus himself, by virtue of the benignity of his lofty 
presence, Neptune, by virtue of his greater ruggedness, Pluto, who is a 
kindred type to the Egyptian Serapis, by virtue of his profounder gloom and 
melancholy. 

Essentially more apart from Zeus are Bacchus and Apollo, Mars and 
Mercury, the first pair in their more youthful beauty and the greater delicacy 
of their figures, the second more masculine albeit beardless. Mercury, too, 
is more robust, more slender in shape, with exceptional fineness noticeable 
in the facial traits. Mars is not so much marked out from the others as 
Hercules might be in the strength of his muscles and other parts of his 
figure, but rather as a more youthful and beautiful hero of an ideal form. 

Among the goddesses I will only refer to Juno, Pallas, Diana, and 
Aphrodite. 

Just as Zeus among the masculine deities, so, too, Juno among the 
feminine displays in her figure and its expression the greatest dignity. The 
large circular-arched eyes are proud and commanding, in like manner, too, 
the mouth by which she is at once recognized more particularly in profile. 
Generally she presents the appearance of “a queen, who will rule, is to be 
revered and must awaken devotion®®.” Pallas, on the contrary, receives the 
expression of more austere maidenhood and chastity. Tenderness, love, and 
every kind of womanly weakness are kept away from her; her eyes are less 
expanded than those of Here, less emphatically arched and somewhat 
downcast in the tranquillity of reflection, just as her head is, which is not 
proudly erect as in the case of the spouse of Zeus, although it is armed with 
a helmet. A very similar type of maidenhood characterizes the figure of 
Diana. She is, however, endowed with a more fascinating quality, more 
lightly poised, more slender, albeit there is no self-conscious delight in her 
charm. She is not given the pose of tranquil observation, but is generally in 


motion, pressing forward as toward some object in her vision. 


Finally we have Aphrodite, the goddess of beauty as such, who is, along 
with the Graces and the Hours, alone depicted by the Greek artists as 
undraped and even here subject to exceptions. In her case nudity is justified 
on the good ground that she expresses, above all, sensuous beauty and its 
conquest, grace, attractiveness, tenderness, elevated and tempered by 
spiritual qualities. Her eye, even in cases where a more grave and lofty 
expression is emphasized, is smaller than that of Pallas and Juno, not so 
much in length, but narrower by reason of the lower eyelid being slightly 
raised, by which means Love’s yearning look is admirably expressed. She 
varies, however, very considerably in the type expressed. In some cases her 
pose is more serious and powerful; in others delicacy and tenderness are 
most insisted upon; her age, too, is sometimes that of maidenhood, at other 
of riper years. Winckelmann compares the Medicean Venus to a rose which 
blossoms in the fair light of its own colour at daybreak. Uranian Aphrodite 
is, on the contrary, indicated by a diadem which resembles that worn by 
Juno, and which Venus victrix also wears. 

(y) The discovery of this plastic individuality, whose entire expression 1s 
wholly elaborated through abstract form and nothing further, was in a like 
degree of consummate perfection peculiar to the Greeks and is due to 
religion itself. A more spiritual religion can rest satisfied with the 
contemplation and devotion of the soul, so that works of sculpture pass for 
it simply as so much luxury and superfluity. A religion so dependent on the 
sense vision as the Greek was must necessarily continue to create, inasmuch 
as for it this artistic production and invention is itself a religious activity 
and satisfaction, and for the people the sight of such works is not merely so 
much sight-seeing, but is part of their religion and soul-life. And in general 
the Greeks did everything with a public and universal aim in view, in which 
every man discovered his enjoyment, pride, and honour. In this public 
aspect the art of the Greeks is not merely an ornamental object, but a vital 


thing that meets a really felt want, in much the same sort of way as that of 
painting in its most glorious season responded to the life of Venice. Only on 
grounds such as these can we find a rational explanation, if we consider the 
great difficulties which the technique of sculpture implies, for the host of 
sculptured figures, this forest of statues of every kind, which in their 
thousand and indeed thousands, were to be met with in one single city, in 
Elis, in Athens, in Corinth, and even in towns of lesser importance, and in 
the same way in the greater Greece beyond and the islands of the Cyclades. 


CHAPTER IIl 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF PRESENTMENT, MATERIAL, AND 
HISTORICAL STAGES IN THE EVOLUTION OF SCULPTURE. 


Oe 


WE HAVE HITHERTO in our inquiry in the first instance looked about us 
for the general determinants, out of which it is possible to develop the most 
adequate content for sculpture and the form which best responds to it. We 
discovered the classical Ideal supplied this content, so that in the second 
place we were called to establish the precise mode, in which sculpture 
among the particular arts is most readily adapted to give shape to this Ideal. 
Inasmuch as we found, moreover, that this Ideal is only to be comprehended 
in its essential import as individuality, not only did we find that the ideal 
outlook of the artist expand to a collective cyclus of ideal figures, but the 
external mode of representation and execution in actual works of art breaks 
up into particular types of sculpture. In this latter direction we have still 
several points of view left us to discuss as follows: 

First, there is the manner of representation, which, in so far as actual 
execution is concerned, either creates single statues, or groups, until finally 
in the relief we are confronted with the step of transition to painting. 

Secondly, there is the external medium, in which these distinctions are 
given actual effect to. 

Thirdly, we have to deal with the historical stages of evolution, or the 
process within which works of art are executed in the various types and 


material. 


1. THE SINGLE STATUE, THE GROUP AND THE RELIEF 


Just as, in the case of architecture, we made an essential distinction between 
independent building and that which was subservient we may also here 
establish a similar dividing line in sculpture, that is between such works that 
have an independent position and those which rather contribute to 
architectural decoration. In the case of the first the environment is nothing 
more than an artificially prepared locality, whereas in the latter cases their 
relation to the building which they adorn is of the first importance, and does 
not merely determine the form of the work of sculpture, but in a large 
measure even its content. Speaking in a summary way we may assert in this 
respect that single statues are set up on their own account, while groups and 
a fortiori reliefs tend to lose this independence and are utilized by 
architecture for its own artistic purposes. 

(a) As to the single statue their original function is that of sculpture 
generally, that is to supply temple images as they are set up in the shrine of 
the temple, and all that surrounds them is in direct association with them. 

(a) In such a case sculpture retains its most adequate purity. It displays 
the figure of the god apart from all situation, in beautiful, unimpaired, and 
inactive tranquillity, or at least free, unmolested, without definite action and 
development, such as I have on several occasions depicted, that is, in 
unconstrained situations. 

(6) The earliest departure from this austere loftiness consists in this that 
the entire pose suggests the beginning of an action, or the conclusion of the 
same, without the god-like repose being thereby disturbed, or the figure 
being presented as in struggle or conflict. We place under this type the 
famous Medicean Venus and the Belvedere Apollo. In the times of Lessing 
and Winckelmann the admiration of the critical world over these statues, as 
the highest Ideal of art, was unconditional; nowadays, since we have come 
to know works more vital and substantial in their configuration, and more 


profound in their expressive power, we must deduct somewhat from this 


estimate; critics, in fact, place them in an age somewhat subsequent to the 
great period, an age in which the smoothness of their elaborate 
workmanship already suggests that to please is the main object, and the 
genuine grand and severe style is not persisted in. An English traveller goes 
so far as to say that the Apollo is “a theatrical coxcomb,” and while 
admitting that the Venus has extraordinary softness, sweetness, symmetry, 
and coy grace, yet only finds in this a spiritual quality that is wanting in 
much, a negative perfection, and — a good deal of insipidity. We may 
generally review that transition from the former more severe repose and 
holiness as follows. Sculpture is no doubt the art of lofty seriousness, but 
this elevated austerity of the gods, inasmuch as the same are no 
abstractions, but individual figures, brings with it the absolute 
blithesomeness, and thereby a reflex attitude to reality and finite life, in 
which the blithesomeness of the gods does not express the feeling of 
absorption in such finite content, but the feeling of reconciliation, of 
spiritual freedom and alertness. 

(y) In consequence of this Greek art is throughout permeated with all the 
blithesomeness of the Greek genius, and has found its satisfaction, delight, 
and an object for its activity in a countless number of gratifying situations. 
When it once had discovered a way from the constraint of the abstractions 
of its presentment to an appreciation of vital individuality, which is the 
unifying factor of the whole, its joy in all that is indicative of life and 
cheerfulness became a real thing, and artists became occupied with a great 
variety of subjects, which, without glancing aside at anything suggestive of 
pain, horror, distortion or injurious, fixed as its final limit unoffensive 
humanity and remained thus. The ancients have in this respect executed 
much of the greatest excellence. I will here only mention, among the many 
mythological subjects of playful, that is playful in the most innocent way, 
interest, the sports of Cupid, in which we already see a close approach to 


the ordinary life of mankind, just as there were others in which the vitality 
of the presentment is the main interest, and indeed the very attempt to 
secure and execute such subject-matter itself contributes _ this 
blithesomeness and innocence to the effect. In this kind of way we may 
point out that the dice-players and satellite of Polycleitus were thought quite 
as highly of as his Argive statue of Here. The discus-throwers and racers of 
Myron were equally famous. How dear to this folk, too, and admired is that 
youth in a seated posture who extracts a thorn from his foot? There were 
many others of the same type of production in great measure merely by 
name. We are face to face with the fleeting moment of natural existence, 
which is here arrested for ever by the sculptor. 

(5) Beginning with examples such as the above of a movement towards 
external objects, sculpture proceeds further in the representation of 
situations, conflicts, and actions yet more involved with motion, and at last 
arrives at the group. For with an increase of specific detail in the action we 
have placed before us the more concrete animation, which expands in 
contradiction, reactions, and thereby, too, in the presence of several figures 
essentially related and intertwined with each other. 

(a) At first we have, however, merely tranquil juxtapositions, such as, for 
example, the two colossal horse-tamers, which are set up in Rome on 
Mount Cavallo, and indicate Castor and Pollux. The one statue is 
commonly ascribed to Pheidias, the other to Praxiteles. There is, however, 
no strong evidence for this, although the extraordinary excellence of 
conception, and the no less exquisite thoroughness of the execution justifies 
names as famous. Such are entirely independent groups, which as yet 
express no real action, or the result of it, and are wholly appropriate as 
representations of sculpture and public exposition before the Parthenon, 
where it appears they were originally placed. 


(6) Sculpture, however, is equally occupied in the group with the 
presentment of situations, which have as their content conflicts, discordant 
actions, pain, and other similar conditions. In this direction, too, we can 
only speak highly of the genuine artistic insight of the Greeks, which did 
not set forth such groups independently, and by themselves, but brought 
them, for the reason that sculpture has already made a departure from its 
peculiar, that is to say its self-subsistent, province, into closer relation to 
architecture. The temple figure, that is the isolated statue, stood in 
unimpaired tranquillity and sacredness within the inner shrine. The external 
pediment, on the contrary, was decorated with groups which represented 
definite actions of the god, and consequently admitted of more animated 
movement in its elaboration. The famous group of Niobe and her children is 
of this type. The general form for the co-ordination of each part is 
determined by the space which the group in question had to fill. The 
principal figure stood in the middle, and was thus able to be the largest in 
size and most prominent. The rest according as they were placed in the 
direction of the acute angle of the gable-end had to submit to other postures, 
the limit being reached by that of a reclining figure. 

Of other famous works I will here only mention the Laocoon group. It 
has now for over forty years been the object of much inquiry and 
controversy. In particular it has been regarded as a matter of real 
importance, whether Virgil in his description followed this work of 
sculpture, or the sculptor adopted his work to the scene depicted by Virgil, 
whether Laocoon here is actually crying out, and whether it is appropriate 
in a work of sculpture to attempt to express such a cry, and many more 
criticisms of this kind. Critics have worried themselves up and down with 
such matters of psychological interest for the simple reason that they have 
not as yet secured the sort of enthusiasm and critical acumen which 


Winckelmann possessed; and, moreover, arm-chair professors are more 


readily disposed for such investigations for the reason that not unfrequently 
they have neither the opportunity granted them to see real works of art, nor 
the capacity to grasp them for what they are when they do so. The most 
essential thing which can occupy our attention in this group is this namely, 
that in the supreme pain, the supreme truth, the convulsive tension of the 
body, the distention of all the muscles, the noble aspect of beauty is still 
preserved, and the process has not been carried in the remotest degree to the 
extremes of grimace, distortion, and over-strain. Despite of this, however, 
the entire work belongs without doubt — we have only to consider its 
subject-matter, the artificiality of its co-ordinate grouping, the disposition of 
each posed figure and the type of its elaboration — to a much later period, 
which already seeks to pass beyond simple beauty and vitality by means of 
a deliberate obtrusion of science in the configuration and muscular 
development of the human body, and no less is anxious to please by refined 
excess in its executive elaboration. The step from the ingenuous ease and 
greatness of art to a mere mannerism 1s already taken. 

(vy) Works of sculpture may be set forth in very various places, such as in 
the entrances to columned halls, forecourts, landings of staircases, niches, 
and so forth. It is just in this variety of local position and architectural 
setting, which, on its account too, is variously related to human 
circumstances and conditions, that the content and object of such works of 
art are for ever changing, approaching as such art does in the group yet 
more closely our humanity. It is, however, a serious defect to place groups 
that embody much movement and variety of figure on the top of a building 
without further background against the sky. In other words the colour of the 
sky may sometimes be gray, at others blue and dazzlingly bright, so that it is 
impossible to see the outlines of the figures. Yet these outlines, that is, the 
silhouette we find in them, is just what is most important; it is the main 


thing which we recognize, and which simply makes the rest intelligible. For 


in the case of a group we find that many portions stand in front relatively to 
others, an arm before the trunk of the body, or one leg in front of another. 
Now the fact of distance alone disturbs the clearness and intelligible 
articulation of such parts, or at least tends to do this more emphatically than 
in the case of outlined portions which are independent. We have only to 
imagine a group depicted on a piece of paper in which certain parts of a 
figure are strongly and sharply indicated, while others on the contrary are 
marked with lines of less defined and arresting definition. This is precisely 
the effect of a statue’s lines, and yet more those of groups, which have no 
other background but that of the sky; in the latter case we only see a sharply 
indicated silhouette, in which, so far as what is within the compass of that 
outline, only relatively weaker articulation 1s visible. 

This is the reason that, to take an example near home, the Victory on the 
Brandenburg gate in Berlin not only affects us strongly by virtue of its 
simplicity and repose, but can be readily followed through its separate 
figures. The horses, in fact, stand far from each other, without either of 
them impairing the view of the other; and similarly the figure of Victory 
rises sufficiently high above them. Conversely the Apollo drawn in a car by 
griffins, which we have on the Opera House, is less satisfactory from this 
point of view, however artistic the entire conception and technical work 
may be in other respects. By the favour of a friend I saw these figures 
before they were taken from the workshop. The effect promised was noble. 
But as we see them now at such a height, we have far too much of one 
outline partly obscuring another, which in its turn is backed by something 
else, and consequently is less freely and clearly silhouetted than would be 
the case were all the figures silhouetted in their simple outlines“. The 
griffins, which necessarily, on account of their shorter legs, do not stand up 
either so highly or so freely as horses, have wings into the bargain, and 


Apollo, too, has his tuft of hair and his lyre. All this detail 1s too much for 
the position, and only tends to make the outlines obscure. 

(c) The final mode of representation, in which sculpture makes an 
important step in the direction of the principle of painting is the relief; in the 
first instance the high-relief, and after it the low-relief. The condition here is 
the surface, the figures standing on one and the same plane, so that the 
spatial totality of the figure, which is the point of departure of sculpture, 
more and more tends to disappear. The older form of relief, however, does 
not as yet approximate so closely to painting, which involves distinctions of 
perspective between the foreground and background, but rather holds fast to 
the surface or plane as such without permitting the different objects to 
project into or to retire within the distinctions of their spatial position by 
means of an artificial reduction of size. In the present case figures in profile 
are preferred, and they are placed side by side on an even surface. A simple 
treatment of this kind does not admit the content of complicated actions, but 
actions which in real life already adopt more or less of one and the same 
line of motion, processions of all kinds, whether those of sacrifice or 
Olympian victors or others. Add to this the relief 1s capable of the greatest 
variety of form. It not only fills up and decorates the friezes and walls of 
temples, but is attached to utensils of all kinds, sacrificial bowls, votive 
gifts, shells, goblets, urns, lamps, and so forth; it 1s the adornment of seats 
and tripods, and is closely allied to the skilled crafts. Here as nowhere else 
the ingenuity of invention receives the fullest scope in every kind of form 
and combination, and is no longer in position to retain the true object of 
independent sculpture. 


2. THE MATERIAL OF SCULPTURE 


We have, by our acceptance of the principle of individuality, which is 
fundamental to sculpture, been compelled not merely to emphasize in 


separation the different provinces of the divine, human and natural, from 
which plastic art accepts its subject-matter, but also to classify the several 
modes of presentation in the single statue, group, or relief. In the same way 
we have to discover a like variety of division in the material which the artist 
can make use of in his works. For different kinds of content and mode of 
presentation are more particularly congenial to different kinds of sensuous 
material, and betray a secret attraction to and affinity with such. 

By way of generalization I will merely here permit myself the remark 
that the ancients, in addition to the extraordinary excellence of their 
invention, equally excite our astonishment by reason of the amazing 
elaboration and versatility of their technical accomplishment. Both aspects 
present an equal difficulty in sculpture, because the means at hand here for 
such presentation are without the ideal many-sidedness, which is at the 
disposal of the other arts. Architecture is no doubt poorer still in this 
respect; but it is not her province to embody spirit in its vitality, or what is 
actually alive in Nature in a material which is by itself wholly inorganic. 
This elaborate dexterity in the absolutely consummate treatment of pure 
material is, however, bound up with the notion of the Ideal itself, for its 
very principle is a complete entrance into the sensuous concreteness and the 
blending together of the Ideal with its external mode of existence. The same 
principle is therefore once again asserted, where the Ideal attains its 
executed form and realization. In this respect we have no reason to wonder, 
when it is asserted that artists, in periods distinguished by great executive 
ability, either executed their works of marble in clay without models, or, if 
they had recourse to them, set about their work in a much freer and 
unconstrained manner than is the case in our own times, where, to put the 
fact bluntly, it only makes copies which are now executed in marble after 
originals carried out in the clay’. The old artists retained in fact the vital 
enthusiasm, which is always to a more or less extent lost in the case of 


copies and replicas, although it is undeniable that now and again we meet 
with defective work in famous masterpieces, as, for example, eyes that are 
not of the same size, ears one of which is placed lower than the other, feet 
that are of unequal length and others of the same kind. They did not lay so 
much stress on the absolute precision of the compass in such things as 
ordinary production and art criticism, that mediocrity of talent which 
imagines itself so profound, is wont to do; and it can do little else. 

(a) Among the different materials in which sculptors have executed 
images of gods, wood is one of the most ancient. A trunk, a post at the top 
of which a head can be indicated, such was the beginning. Among the 
earliest examples of the temple image many are of wood, but the material 
was also used even in the days of Pheidias. The colossal Minerva of 
Pheidias at Plataea was mainly carved from wood which was gilded, the 
head, hands, and feet being of marble’; Myron, too’, executed a Hecate 
out of wood here with only one head and body, and no doubt for Aegina, 
where Hecate was most revered and a festival took place annually in her 
honour, a festival which the Aeginetans maintained the Thracian Orpheus 
had inaugurated for them. 

Generally speaking, wood, when it is not covered over with gilding or 
some other precious material, by reason of its texture and the grain of it, 
appears too fine a material for works of importance and more appropriate to 
smaller figures, for which purpose it was frequently used in the Middle 
Ages, and is still thus utilized nowadays. 

(6) Other materials of most importance are ivory, associated with gold, 
founded bronze and marble. 

(a) As is well known, Pheidias employed ivory and gold for his 
masterpieces, such as his Olympian Zeus, and also for his famous colossal 
Athene in the Acropolis of Athens, who carried on her hand an image of 
Victory, itself being larger than life-size. The nude portions of the body 


were made out of sheets of ivory, the drapery and mantle from gold plates, 
which could be removed. This type of workmanship in yellowish ivory and 
gold dates from a period in which statues were coloured, a kind of 
representation which steadily approximated to the one colour tone of bronze 
and marble. Ivory is an extremely pure material, smooth and without the 
granular character of marble, and, moreover, costly. And among the 
Athenians the costliness of the statues of their gods was itself of 
importance. The Pallas at Plataea had merely a superficial gilding, that at 
Athens solid metal plates. The statues had to be both of colossal size and of 
the richest material. Quatremere de Quincy has written a masterly work 
upon these works, upon the “toreutic” of the ancients. “Toreutic” — 
TOPEVELV, TOPEDLG — 1S primarily applicable to figures whose lines are 
brought out by engraving in metal, or cutting of some kind such as cut 
stones; one uses the expression, however, to indicate entire works or parts 
of entire works in metal, which are executed by means of moulds and the 
founder’s art, that is, not by means of engraving, then, still more remotely 
from the original meaning, of superb figures on earthenware utensils, and 
finally in the widest sense of mouldings™ on bronze. Quatremére’s 
researches have particularly been directed to the technical aspect of the 
execution; he calculates what must have been the size of the plates made of 
elephants’ tusks, and, among other things, how much space, in proportion to 
the gigantic dimensions of the figure, they would leave covered. From 
another point of view he is equally concerned to reproduce for us from the 
sketches, or other evidence’ we possess from antiquity, a drawing of the 
seated figure of Zeus, and, most of all, the great chair with its rich 
decorations of bas-reliefs, and by so doing to give us in every respect some 
conception of the splendour and perfection of the work. 

In the Middle Ages ivory is mainly used for smaller works of very varied 
character, such as Christ on the Cross and the Virgin Mary, or yet again for 


drinking vessels with scenes of hunting and the like, in which cases ivory, 
on account of its smoothness and hardness, is in many respects preferable to 
wood. 

(6) The material which was most favoured and most widely employed by 
the ancients was bronze, in the casting of which it attained a success of the 
highest mastery. Preeminently during the period of Myron and Polycletus it 
was the prevailing material utilized in statues of deities and other kinds of 
sculpture. The darker, less defined colour, the sheen, the smoothness of 
bronze generally, has not reached the abstract formality of the white marble, 
and it is at the same time warmed. The bronze which the ancients used was 
partly gold and silver, partly copper, varying considerably in the degrees of 
its component parts. The so-called bronze of Corinth 1s, for example, a 
composition unique of its kind which originated after the burning of Corinth 
from the almost incredible wealth of this city in statues and vessels of 
bronze. Mummius had many statues carried off on his ships; and the 
excellent man was so full of anxiety for their safe deliverance in Rome that 
he informed the captain that in case of loss he must recreate the same 
exactly or suffer, such was the threat, heavy punishment. In the founding of 
bronze the ancients attained an incredible mastery, by aid of which it was 
possible to them to cast it securely despite its extreme thinness. It is 
possible to regard such a feat as merely a matter of technical dexterity 
which is unconnected with true art. Every artist, however, works upon a 
certain material, and it is an essential quality of genius to be complete 
master of the same. Dexterity and adaptability in matters which concern the 
technique and instruments of its work constitute one distinct aspect of 
genius. On account of this virtuosity in the founder’s art a work of sculpture 
in this medium involved a less expensive process, and was in the reach of a 
larger number than the chiselling out of marble statues. A second 
advantage, which the ancients were able to attain in casting their work in 


bronze, was the purity thereby acquired, which they carried so far that their 
bronze statues did not require further enchasening, and consequently lost 
nothing of the finer marks of expression, which is almost inevitable where 
such a process is necessary. If we consider, then, the extraordinary number 
of works of art, which originated in this facility and mastery over technical 
matters, we cannot fail to be astonished and admit that the artistic sense for 
sculpture is a distinctive impulse and instinct of spirit, which can only, that 
is, in So overwhelming a degree, appear in one period and one people. In the 
whole of the Prussian State, for example, at the present time we can easily 
reckon up the number of bronze statues, the single bronze door of a church 
we find in Gnesen, and, with the exception of the standing figures of 
Bliicher at Berlin and Breslau, and Luther at Wittenburg, we have merely a 
few more in K6nigsberg and Diisseldorf™. 

The very various tone and the infinite adaptability to form and fusibility 
of this material, which may accommodate itself to every kind of 
representation, gives to sculpture the pass into every conceivable variety of 
production, and makes its sensitive material suitable for a host of conceits, 
prettinesses, utensils, ornaments, and innocent trifles of all kinds. Marble, 
on the other hand, is limited in its suitability for the depicting of objects and 
their size; it is, for instance, possible to execute bas-reliefs in it of a certain 
size on urns and vases. It is, however, unsuitable for smaller objects. In the 
case of bronze, however, which is not merely cast into specific forms, but 
can also be beaten into shape and informed by the engraver’s tools, there is 
hardly any type or size of representation which it does not command. We 
may here, by way of more definite example, instance the case of coinage 
minting. In this art, too, we find that the ancients executed masterworks of 
beauty, albeit in the technical aspect of the mere mintage they stand as yet 
far behind our present elaboration of all that 1s mechanical in the design. 
The coins in fact were not really minted, but beaten but of pieces of metal 


closely resembling a globular form. This department of the art attained its 
culmination in the time of Alexander. The coins of the Roman Empire have 
already deteriorated. In our own time Napoleon endeavoured to revive the 
beauty of antique work in his medals and coinage, and they are of great 
excellence. In other states, however, the mere worth of the metal and 
accurate weight is mainly important in the mintage of coin. 

(y) The last kind of material exceptionally favourable to sculpture is 
stone, which possesses independently the external aspect of consistency and 
permanence. The Egyptians long before chiselled out their sculptured 
colossi with a labour that spared no pains from the hardest granite, syenite 
and basalt. Marble is, however, most directly, as a material, in harmony 
with the aims of sculpture through its soft purity, whiteness, no less than by 
the absence of definite colour and the mildness of its sheen, and in 
particular possesses, by virtue of its granular texture and the soft interfusion 
of light which it carries, a great advantage over the chalk-like dead 
whiteness of gypsum, which is too bright, and easily kills with its glare the 
finer shadows. We find a distinct preference given to marble, only at a later 
epoch of the Greek school, that is during the period of Praxiteles and 
Scopas, who executed their most famous works in marble. Pheidias no 
doubt worked in marble, but for the most part only in the execution of head, 
hands, and feet. Myron and Polycletus mainly made use of bronze. 
Praxiteles and Scopas, on the other hand, appear to have sought to remove 
from sculpture that feature which is alien to its main principle, namely 
colour. No doubt it is undeniable that the beauty of the ideal of sculpture is 
capable of being embodied in bronze as in marble, with no diminution 
whatever of its purity. When, however, as was the case with Praxiteles and 
Scopas, art begins to approach the softer forms of grace and charm of 
figure, the marble asserts itself as the more congenial medium. For marble 
“encourages, by virtue of the transparency of its surface, a softness of 


outline, its gentle articulation’ and mild conjunction; add to this that the 


tender and artificial elaboration of consummate work always appears more 
clearly on the soft whiteness of stone than on bronze, however noble it may 
be, which, in proportion as the transition of green is beautifully gradated, 
makes the lustres and the reflections all the more disturbing to the effect of 
repose.” For the same reason the careful attention, which at this period 
was paid to effects of light and shade, whose nuances and gradations are 
more clearly marked by marble than by bronze, was a further reason why 
stone should be preferred to metal. 

(c) In conclusion we ought to associate with the above more important 
kinds of material precious stones and glass. 

The ancient gems, cameos and pastes are invaluable. They repeat in fact 
on the smallest scale, yet with consummate finish, the entire survey of 
sculpture, from the simple figure of a god, through all the varied forms of 
grouping to every possible kind of conceit in dainty delight and prettiness. 
Winckelmann, however, observes with regard to the Stosch collection: “It 
was while looking at this that I was made aware of a truth, which afterwards 
became to me of great value in elucidating monuments, very difficult to 
understand; and the truth is this, that on cut stones, no less than on imposing 
works of sculpture, we very rarely come across events which took place 
after the Trojan war, or after the return of Odysseus to Ithaca, if we only 
except the one case of the Heracleidae and the descendants of Hercules; for 
in this latter case the limits of history and fable still overlap, and fable is the 
main subject of these artists. Only one example of the tale of the 
Heracleidae, however, is known to me personally.” As for gems, the 
genuine and most consummately executed figures are of the greatest beauty, 
fine as the work of organic Nature, and may be inspected through a 
magnifying glass without any loss to the purity of their delineation. I refer 
to this fact in proof that the technique of art in such cases is almost an art of 


intuition; the fineness is such that the artist is unable as the sculptor is to 
follow the work with his eyes, but is rather compelled to feel after it. He 
holds the stone which is made fast on wax against tiny sharp wheels which 
are made to spin by means of a flying-wheel, and in this way cuts out the 
forms. By this process what we have is a kind of instinctive sense, which 
takes in and directs so consummately the conception, the intention of line 
and drawing, that we can almost fancy ourselves to have before us in these 
stones, when one sees them properly illuminated, a relief work. 


The work on cameos is to be contrasted with the above. These represent 
figures finely cut in out of the stone. The onyx was particularly utilized as 
material for this kind of work. In dealing with these, the ancients were 
expert in setting off to advantage and with taste the various strata, in 
particular the white and yellow-brown. Aemilius Paulus had a number of 
such stones and other trinkets carried to Rome. 

In the representations which were depicted upon all this varied material 
the Greek artists adapted as the basis of their work no situations which were 
poetically conceived by themselves, but selected their subject-matter 
invariably, if we only except examples of Bacchanals and dances, from 
myths about the gods and sagas. Even in the case of urns and 
representations of events relative to deceased persons they had definite facts 
before them, which were associated with the individual, whom it was 
thought right to honour by reason of his decease. The direct allegory, in 
fact, does not belong to the genuine Ideal, but only becomes perspicuous in 
art’s later development. 


3. THE HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF SCULPTURE 


We have hitherto regarded sculpture as the most adequate expression of the 
classical Ideal. The Ideal, however, has not merely an intrinsic forward 


development on its own account, by virtue of which it approximates to that 
which it is in virtue of its notion, and by doing so equally begins a forward 
movement beyond this absolute harmony with its own essential nature. 
Quite apart from this, as we have already seen in the second main division 
of this work during our review of the particular types of art as a process, it 
contains, putting on one side its mode of presentation under the symbolical 
type, a certain aspect pre-supposed, which it is bound to pass beyond in 
order generally to establish itself as Ideal, and moreover a further type of 
art, that is the romantic, from which it will once more pass away. Both types 
of art, the symbolical no less than the romantic, likewise seize upon the 
human figure as an element of their presentment, whose spatial outlines 
they adhere to, and consequently set forth as sculpture sets them forth. We 
have, therefore, when it is a question of drawing attention to the historical- 
development, not only to speak of Greek and Roman sculpture, but also 
Oriental and Christian. It was, however, the Egyptian people pre-eminently 
among all, among whom the symbolical type sums up the fundamental 
character of their art-production, who first began to associate with their 
deities the human figure as it emerges from a mode of existence that is 
purely natural, and for this reason it is mainly among them that we meet too 
with sculpture, inasmuch as they gave as a rule to their general outlook an 
artistic existence in that which was simply material. The sculpture of 
Christianity is of wider range and richer development. We do not merely 
refer here to its uniquely romantic character in the Middle Ages, but also to 
that further elaboration, in which we find it made an effort once again to 
approach more closely the principle of the classical Ideal, and establish that 
type most specifically consonant with sculpture. 

I will in concluding the present section of my work in its entirety, and 
following the above general observations, add a few words, first, upon 


Egyptian sculpture as contrasted with the Greek as the introductory stage of 
the true Ideal. 

The characteristic elaboration of Greek sculpture makes our second 
stage, which closes with Roman sculpture. On the present occasion what 
will mainly concern us will be to survey the stage which precedes the really 
ideal mode of presentation, because we have already in our second chapter 
considered at length ideal sculpture. 

Thirdly, we have merely left us to indicate briefly the principle of 
Christian sculpture. I can only undertake in this place to refer to it in the 
most general terms. 

(a) When we have the intention to investigate on the soil of Greece the 
classical art of sculpture from the historical standpoint, we find ourselves 
already confronted with Egyptian art in the form of sculpture before we 
have arrived at our object; and we must add not merely is this so in regard 
to great works which bear witness to the highest technique and elaboration 
in an entirely unique artistic style, but as the point of departure and source 
for the forms of Greek plastic art. That this last result on the ground of 
historical fact amounts also to an external contact, an acceptance and an 
instruction to which Greek artists submitted, this must be left to the history 
of art to establish, whether it be in reference to the significance of figures of 
deities represented from the field of mythology, or to the particular methods 
of artistic treatment. The association between Greek and Egyptian ideas of 
the gods is a conviction set forth with proofs by Herodotus. Creuzer is of 
the view that we find this external association of these arts most clearly 
demonstrated on coins, and he lays exceptional stress on ancient Attic 
examples. He has showed me one in his own possession in which without 
question the face, a profile possessed quite the outline of the physiognomy 
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of Egyptian figures in every respect-*. We must, however, here leave this 


purely historical aspect to stand on its own merits, and confine ourselves to 


the inquiry whether apart from it a more ideal and necessary bond of 
connection cannot be established. This bond of intrinsic causality we have 
already adverted to above. It is necessary that the art which is incomplete 
must precede the complete form of art, the Ideal, by means of the negation 
of which, that is by the stripping off of that aspect which adheres to it as a 
defect, the Ideal is first realized. In this respect unquestionably classical art 
is a becoming or a process, which, however, apart from it must necessarily 
possess an independent existence, inasmuch as quad classical it must leave 
all deficiency, all the mere becoming behind it, and be essentially rounded 
in “completion.” This process as such consists in this, that the form of the 
presentation first begins to run counter to the Ideal, and yet remains 
incapable of an ideal grasp, belonging as it does to the symbolical synthesis, 
which is unable to embody in union the universal aspect of the significance, 
and the individual embodiment as it appears to sense. That Egyptian 
sculpture possesses such a fundamental character, is the single point that I 
will now briefly touch upon. 

(a) The primary fact that calls for attention is the deficiency we find here 
in ideal and creative spontaneity, despite the greatest technical perfection. 
The source of works of Greek sculpture is the vitality and freedom of the 
imagination, which builds up individual figures from the religious ideas 
which are prevalent, and in the individuality of this its production makes an 
actual fact of its own ideal outlook and classical perfection. The Egyptian 
figures of deities, on the contrary, receive an inherited type. As Plato long 
ago observes”, the representations were long before fixed by the priestly 
caste, and it was neither permitted to painter nor any master of sculpture to 
introduce novelty, nor indeed to invent anything at all, but to accept instead 
what was already among them and traditional; neither is such permission 
conceded now. We consequently find that what was made and fashioned, it 
may be myriads of years before (to allow oneself a hyperbolical expression 


for the great number that is actual verity), is neither more beautiful nor 
more ugly than the work of to-day. The circumstance must also be 
associated with this scholastic accuracy, that in Egypt, as appears clear from 
Herodotus”, artists did not enjoy the same respect as other citizens, but 
were forced with their children to defer to all who were not engaged in 
artistic work. Add to this art among the people was not followed according 
to natural inclination; the institution of caste was paramount, and the son 
walked after his father, not merely in the matter of profession, but also in 
the way in which he made himself efficient in his duties and his art. One 
man simply placed his feet in the steps of another, so that, as Winckelmann 
has already observed“, “Not a soul appears to have left behind him a 
footmark, which he can appropriate as his own.” Consequently art, when 
fully confronted with this enforced serfdom of Spirit — in conjunction with 
which the mobility of free and artistic genius, in other words, not the mere 
impulse after external honour and reward, but the more elevated impulse to 
be artist, 1s banished — maintained itself simply as the mere craftsman 
working in a purely mechanical and abstract way according to forms and 
rules ready to hand, rather than with the vision of the artist of his own 
individuality in his work, viewed in this way as his own unique creation. 

(6) Coming now in the second place to the actual works of art, here, too, 
we may borrow from Winckelmann, whose descriptions attest once more 
his exceptional acuteness of observation and distinction, and whose account 
of the character of Egyptian sculpture is in its main lines as follows™. 

Speaking generally we may say that both grace and vitality, which are 
the result of the genuine sweep and balance of organic line, are absent from 
the entire figure and its detailed parts; the outlines are straight or in lines 
that show less deviation from it, the pose appears constrained and stiff, the 
feet are thrust close together, and in cases of figures in the upright position 
where one foot is placed before the other, both point in the same direction 


instead of having the toes turned outwards. In the same way, in masculine 
figures, the arms hang down straight and glued to the body. Further, the 
hands, such is Winckelmann’s view, are shaped much as we find them in 
men who possess hands not badly shaped originally, but deteriorated and 
neglected; feet, on the other hand, are too flat and spread out, the toes are of 
equal length and the little toe is neither crooked nor curved inwards: in 
other respects hands, nails, and toes are not badly shaped, although neither 
the joints of fingers nor toes are indicated. And similarly we may say of all 
the rest of the nude figure the muscles and bones are but slightly indicated, 
and the nerves and veins not at all. In short, so far as detail is concerned, 
despite the laborious and able execution, just that aspect of the elaboration 
is absent which alone communicates to the figure its true animation and 
vitality. The knees, however, bones, and elbows are traceable in relief, as 
we find them in Nature. Masculine figures are conspicuous for their 
exceptionally narrow waist above the hips. The backs of figures, on account 
of their position against columns and their being sculptured from one block 
with them, are not visible. 

Together with this lack of mobility, which is not entirely due to the 
technical inferiority of the artists, but must be regarded as a result of their 
primitive conception of the figures of deities and their mysterious repose, is 
nearly associated the absence of any true situation and any sort or kind of 
action, which are asserted in sculpture by means of the position and motion 
of the hands and the demeanour and expression of delineation. No doubt we 
do find among Egyptian representations on obelisks and walls many figures 
in movement, but these are purely reliefs and are for the most part painted. 

To add a few more examples of even more intimate detail, the eyes are 
not deeply set as in the Greek ideal, but are almost on a level with the 
forehead; they are flattened and extended obliquely. The eye-brows, eyelids, 
and rims of the lips are mainly suggested by the graver’s lines, or the brows 


are indicated by a stroke in relief, which extends as far as the temples and is 
at that point cut off angular wise. What we above all find wanting here is 
the projection of the forehead, and along with this, together with 
uncommonly high placed ears and arched noses, as is the rule with vulgar 
natures, we have the retreating form of cheekbones, which in contrast to 
other parts are strongly indicated and emphasized, whereas the chin is 
always retiring and small; the rigidly closed mouth, too, draws its corners in 
an outward rather than an under-ward direction, and the lips appear to be 
separated from each other by a mere slit. Speaking generally, then, such 
figures are not only wanting in freedom and vitality, but more than anything 
else the head fails to show us the expression of spiritual significance; the 
animal aspect is the prevailing one, and Spirit is not as yet suffered to 
appear in its self-poise and independence. 

The execution of animal figures is, on the contrary, according to the 
same authority, carried through with much knowledge and an exquisite 
variety of gently gradated outlines and of parts that flow one into the other 
without a break. And if in the human figures spiritual life is not as yet 
liberated from the animal type and the interfusion of the Ideal with what is 
sensuous and of Nature on a new and free model 1s absent, yet we find here 
that the specifically symbolical significance of the human no less than the 
animal figures is directly expressed by means of sculpture in these 
embodiments of forms, in which human and animal shapes pass into one 
mysterious union. 

(vy) Consequently the works of art, which carry on their face this 
character, remain at the stage where the breach between significance and 
form is not yet bridged over. For such a stage significance is still of main 
importance, and what is aimed at is rather the conception of that in its 
general aspect, than the vitalization of any one individual figure and the 
artistic enjoyment derived from such presentment. Sculpture proceeds here 


from the genius of an entire people, about which we may on the one hand 
affirm, that it has in the first instance arrived at the point where the need of 
imaginative conception is disclosed; and it is satisfied to find that indicated 
in the work of art, which is present in the conception, and here of course is a 
conception which is religious. We are not therefore entitled, taking into 
consideration the great strides they have made in laborious activity upon 
and actual perfection in technical execution, to call the Egyptians 
uneducated in their sculpture merely on the ground that, despite all this, 
they did not as yet in great measure seek to attach truth, vitality, and beauty 
to their results, by virtue of which qualities the free work of art receives a 
soul. Doubtless from another point of view the Egyptians did advance 
beyond the mere idea and its necessary demand. They sought further to 
envisage and embody the same in human and animal forms, nay, they knew 
how to comprehend and set forth the forms, which they reproduced, clearly, 
without distortion and in their just relations. They failed, however, to impart 
to them the breath of vitality, which the human form in its natural state 
already possesses, and to infuse with them that more exalted life, by virtue 
of which an active and fluent motion of spirit could be expressed in a 
created image that was adequate to its significance. Their works rather attest 
a seriousness that is entirely lifeless, an unsolved riddle, so that the 
configuration does not so much embody their own individual ideality as 
permit us to surmise a further significance which is still alien to it. I will 
here only adduce one example, namely, the frequently recurring figure of 
Isis, holding Horus on her knees. Here we have, so far as externals are 
concerned, the same subject-matter that we meet with in Christian art as the 
Madonna and her Child. In the symmetrical, straight-lined, and immovable 
pose of the Egyptian example we discover, to quote a recent description™, 
“neither a mother, nor a child; there is no trace of affection, smile, or 


endearment, in a word there is no real expression at all. Tranquil, 


unperturbed, and immovable is this divine mother, who suckles her divine 
babe; or rather we have here neither goddess nor mother, nor son, nor god. 
It is simply the sensuous sign of a thought, which is capable of no result and 
no passion; it is not the genuine presentation of a real action, still less the 
just expression of a natural emotion.” 

And it is precisely this which constitutes the breach between 
signification and determinate being, which creates the absence of figurative 
expression in the artistic results of the Egyptian people. Their ideality or 
spiritual sense is still so imbruted, that it has no imperative desire to possess 
the precision bound up in a true and vital representation carried through 
with detailed accuracy, to which the onlooker has nothing to add, but may 
simply surrender himself to the attitude of reception and translation, 
because everything is already a gift of the artist. We must have a more lofty 
feeling of the individual’s self-respect aroused than the Egyptians 
possessed, before we cease to be content with the indefinite and superficial 
features of art, and make valid in its products a claim to reason, science, 
motion, expression, soul, and beauty. 

(6) We find this artistic self-consciousness, so far as sculpture is 
concerned, first wholly alive among the Greeks. By its presence all the 
defects of the Egyptian phase of art vanish. Yet in this further development 
we do not have to make a wide leap from the imperfections of a type of 
sculpture still symbolical to the perfected result of the classical Ideal. 
Rather the Ideal has, in its own distinctive province — I have noticed this 
more than once — although lifted to a higher range, to remove the defects 
whereby in the first instance its onward path of perfection is obstructed. 

(a) I will here very briefly refer to Aeginetan and ancient Etruscan works 
of art as examples of such beginnings within the sphere itself of classical 
art. Both these stages, or rather styles, already pass beyond that point of 
view, which is satisfied, as was the case with Egypt, in repeating forms, we 


will not say absolutely opposed to Nature, but at least forms that are 
lifeless, precisely as they have been received from others, and is further 
content to place before the imagination a figure, from which the same can 
abstract its own religious content and recover the same for memory, 
without, however, attempting to work it out under a mode, by virtue of 
which the work is made apparent as the individual conception and vitality 
of the artist himself. 

But along with this and to the same degree this preliminary stage of ideal 
art fails as yet to force its way entirely to the true classical ground, and this, 
first, because it is still clearly constrained within the bonds of the type and 
therewith the lifeless; secondly, because though it makes an advance in the 
direction of vitality and motion, yet in the first instance all that it attains to 
is the vitality of what is wholly of Nature, rather than that beauty, whose 
animation is Spirit’s own gift, and which manifests the life Spirit 
inseparably conjoint within the living presentment of its natural form, 
accepting the individual modifications of this fully completed union with 
equal impartiality from present vision of actual fact and the free creation of 
genius. It is only in recent times that we have obtained a more detailed 
knowledge of Aeginetan works of art, over which it has been a matter of 
controversy, whether they belonged to Greek art or no. In considering their 
artistic quality, as representations, we must at once make an essential 
distinction between the head and the rest of the body. The whole of the 
body, if we except the head, attests the most faithful apprehension and 
imitation of Nature. Even accidental features of the skin are copied and 
excellently executed with an extraordinary manipulation of the marble’s 
surface; the muscles are set forth in full relief and the skeleton framework 
of the body well indicated; the figures are thickset in their severity of line“, 
but are reflected with such knowledge of the human organism, that they 
appear alive to a limit of actual deception, ay, to an extent, so Wagner 


assures us”, that we are almost scared at the sight and hardly like to touch 


them. 

On the other hand, in the execution of heads all attempt to represent 
Nature is abandoned. One uniform design of face is throughout apparent in 
all the heads despite every divergence of action, character, and situation; the 
noses are pointed; the forehead is still the retreating type, which fails to rise 
up straight and with freedom; the ears are set high in the head; the long slit 
eyes are flat and oblique; the closed mouth ends in corners which are pursed 
outwards; the cheeks are stretched flat-shaped; the chin, however, is strong 
and angular™. Of a similar uniformity is the form of the hair and the fall of 
the drapery, in which symmetry, a principle which is also uniquely 
conspicuous in the pose and groupings, and second to that, a peculiar kind 
of exquisiteness are the prevailing characteristics. This uniformity has been 
in part imputed to a lack of the sense of beauty in seizing national traits, and 
in part traced to the fact that reverence for the ancient traditions of an art 
still immature has fettered the hands of the artists. An artist, however, 
whose life is that of his personality, and who lives in his work, does not 
suffer his hands to be thus shackled; consequently we can only explain this 
type of work, associated as it is with great ability in other respects, by 
assuming some bondage of spirit, as yet not wholly conscious of its 
freedom and independence of its creative powers. 

The pose of these figures is of the same kind of uniformity, not so much 
a quality of stiffness as uncouthness, lack of enthusiasm, and in a measure, 
where we have the attitudes of warriors, resembling what we sometimes 
find from artisans at their trade, such as the rough work of joiners with the 
plane”. 

The net result, which we gather from the above description, we may 
affirm to be that, however interesting they may be for the history of art, 
what is wanting in such works of art, in the conflict they disclose between 


tradition and the imitation of Nature, is spiritual animation. For we must 
remember that, in accordance with what I have already explained in the 
second chapter of this part of my work, spiritual significance is exclusively 
expressed in the countenance and the pose of the figure. The other parts of 
the body no doubt indicate natural distinctions of soul, sex, and age, but 
what is spiritual in the full sense can only be reflected by the general pose. 
But it is precisely the traits of countenance and the posture which in 
Aeginetan sculpture is the relatively spiritless. 

The Etruscan works of art, that 1s, such whose genuineness is fully 
authenticated by inscription, display the same imitation of Nature in a yet 
higher degree; they are, however, freer in their pose and _ facial 
characteristics, and, in fact, some of them approximate closely to the 
portrait. Winckelmann, for example*~, mentions the statue of a man which 
appears to be simply a portrait, though it would also appear to date from a 
later period of art. It is a man of life-size, representing some kind of orator, 
a magisterial, worthy sort of person. It is executed with an extraordinary 
spontaneity and naturalness both of pose and expression. Remarkable and 
significant it would indeed be, if we did not recollect that on Roman soil it 
is not the Ideal but actual and prosaic natural fact which is from the first at 
home. 

(6) In the second place truly ideal sculpture, in order to reach the highest 
point of classical art, has above all, to abandon the mere type and the 
respect for what is traditional, and to give free scope to the principle of 
spontaneity in artistic production. It is alone possible to a freedom of this 
kind entirely to incorporate the significance in its generality in the 
individual presentment of the form; or, from another point of view, to 
elevate the sensuous forms to the high level of a true expression of their 
spiritual import. Only after doing this do we find the rigid and inflexible 
aspect which is native to the origins of the more ancient art, no less than the 


emphatic prominence of the significance over the individuality, by means of 
which the content ought to be expressed, liberated as that vital creation, in 
which the bodily forms also on their part equally lose the abstract 
uniformity of a traditional, character, and an illusive realism, and by doing 
so move in the direction of the classical individuality, which quite as much 
makes, vital the universality of the form in the particularity of its object as, 
on the other hand, it makes the sensuousness and actuality of the same 
throughout interfused with the expression of a soul’s inspiration? A 
vitalization of this type affects not only the form, but also the pose, 
movement, drapery, grouping, in short every aspect of the sculptured figure 
to which I have already drawn attention. What here communicates unity are 
these two principles of universality and individualization. They have, 
however, not merely to be brought into harmony in respect to the spiritual 
content, but also in relation to the material form, before they can be 
participant in the indissoluble association which is the classical type in its 
full flavour. This identity, however, has itself a series of stages. In other 
words, under one extreme we find that the Ideal still somewhat inclines to 
the aspect of /oftiness and severity, which it is true does not deprive the 
individual object of its living impulse and movement, yet does tend to 
concentrate it more securely under the lordship of the general type. At the 
other extreme we find that the universal aspect more and more tends to 
dissolve in the individual; and while it pays the penalty for doing so in loss 
of depth it can only replace this loss by further elaboration of this sensuous 
individuality. Consequently it descends from the heights to the lower levels 
of that which gives pleasure, is exquisite, blithesome, and displays the 
charm which flatters. Between these two there is a further phase, one, 
namely, which carries forward the severity of the first to increased 
individualization, without reaching that point where mere charm of aspect is 
held to be the supreme object. 


(y) Thirdly, in the art of Rome we have indications of the dissolution of 
classical sculpture. In this art it is no longer upon the true Ideal that the 
entire conception and execution depends. The poetry inherent in the vital 
action of Spirit, the breath and nobility of the soul apparent in the 
essentially perfected presentment, these peculiarly emphasized excellences 
of Greek plastic art disappear, and give place, as a rule, to a preference for 
portraiture studies. And this insistence on realistic truth in art is carried out 
in all possible modifications. Notwithstanding, this Roman sculpture 
maintains so lofty a position in this its own province, that it is only in so far 
as it withdraws from that which brings a work of art to its full perfection, in 
other words, the poetry of the Ideal in the true sense of the word, that it 
essentially falls behind Greek art. 

(c) Fixing now our attention on Christian sculpture we shall find that the 
principle of artistic conception and its mode of embodiment is from the 
commencement one that does not so directly commend itself to the material 
and forms of sculpture as we find to be the case in the classical Ideal of the 
Greek imagination and art. The romantic Ideal in short is essentially 
concerned, as we discovered in the second portion of this work, with a 
personal withdrawal of the self into its own realm from the external world, 
with a self-absorbed individuality, which no doubt possesses its external 
reflection, but which permits this external appearance to issue 
independently from it in its aspect of particularity, without enforcing a 
fusion between it and its ideal and spiritual self. Pain, torture of body and 
soul, martyrdom and penance, death and resurrection, the personality of the 
individual soul, inner life, love, and emotional life in general — this 
characteristic content of the romantic imagination, in a religious sense, is no 
object, for which the external form taken simply for what it is in its spatial 
entirety, and the material which belongs to it in its more sensuous existence 


unrelated to ideality, can supply either a form that is wholly relevant to it, or 


one similarly congruent with it. It is therefore not in romantic art sculpture 
contributes the fundamental type and the affiliating quality of membership 
in a system2" to all the other arts as in Greece, but yields the palm in this 
respect to painting and music, as arts more adequate to express the life of 
the soul, distinct from the external world of particularity which is 
withdrawn from it. No doubt we find also in Christian art repeated 
examples of sculpture in wood, marble, bronze, and both silver and gold 
work, examples of the greatest excellence. Yet for all that sculpture is not 
here the art which, as in Greek art, is most fitted to reveal the Divine image. 
Religious romantic sculpture, on the contrary, is to a larger extent than in 
the case of the Greek, an embellishment of architecture. The saints are 
placed as a rule in the niches of towers and buttresses, or at the entrance 
doors. Likewise the birth, baptism, the histories of the passion and 
resurrection, and many other incidents in the life of Christ, the day of 
Judgment and so forth, accommodate themselves naturally by the 
multiplicity of their subject-matter to reliefs over church doors, on church 
walls, and stalls in the choir, and readily approximate to the character of 
arabesques. All such sculpture contains, for the reason that it is the life of 
the soul which is herein pre-eminently expressed, characteristics suggestive 
of the painter’s art in a higher degree than is permitted in the plastic of ideal 
sculpture. And from another point of view, for the same reason, such a 
sculpture seizes more readily upon aspects of ordinary life, and therewith 
inclines to portraiture, which, as in the case of painting, it is quite prepared 
to associate with religious representations. The goose-seller, for example, in 
the Niirnberg marketplace, which is highly prized by Goethe and Meyer, is 
an ordinary rustic of very realistic appearance in bronze (it would be 
impossible in marble), who carries a goose under either arm to market. 
There are, too, the many sculptured figures, which we find upon the St. 
Sebaldus Church and on many other churches and buildings, especially 


dating from the period previous to Peter Vischer, and which in their 
representation of religious subjects such as the Passion, make clear to us 
with great vividness this particular type of individualized form, expression, 
mien and attitude, more particularly in their reflection of every degree of 
SOITOW. 

As a tule, then, romantic sculpture, which has deviated only too 
frequently into every kind of confusion, remains most loyal to the genuine 
principle of plastic art in those cases where it approaches most nearly the 
Greek, and either is concerned to treat in the mode of sculpture ancient 
subject-matter, much as the ancients would have done, or to model the 
standing figures of heroes and kings, and portraits, with an intention to 
imitate the antique. This is exceptionally the case nowadays. Much of the 
most excellent work, however, has been accomplished by sculpture, even in 
the religious field. It is only necessary here to mention the name of 
Michelangelo. We can hardly admire sufficiently his dead Christ*“, of 
which we have a plaster cast in our Royal Museum. The authenticity of the 
sculptured figure of the Madonna in the Frauenkirche at Bruges, a 
consummate work, is disputed by certain critics. Speaking for myself, 
nothing has ever more impressed me than the tomb of the Count of Nassau 
at Breda**. The Count reposes with his lady, life-size figures both in 
alabaster, on a slab of black marble. At the angles of this are placed 
Regulus, Hannibal, Caesar, and a Roman warrior in a bowing posture, and 
they support above their heads a black slab similar to the one beneath. 
Could anything be more interesting than to see a character such as that of 
Caesar placed before our eyes by Michelangelo. Even when dealing with 
religious subjects the genius, the power of imagination, the force, 
thoroughness, boldness, in short all the extraordinary resources of this 
master tended, in the characteristic production of his art, to combine the 
plastic principle of the ancients with the type of intimate soul-life which we 


find in romantic art. But as we have seen, the direction as a rule of the 
Christian emotion, where the religious point of view and idea are 
paramount, is not towards the classical form of ideality, which primarily 
and with highest results is the determinant factor of its sculpture. 

From this point we may now fix the transition from sculpture to another 
principle of artistic apprehension and presentment, which requires for its 
realization another sensuous material. In classical sculpture it was the 
objective and substantive individuality in its human shape, which 
constituted the vital core, and the human form was placed thereby at such a 
lofty level, that it was in fact retained in its abstract simplicity as the beauty 
of form, and as such converted to the Divine image. Under such a one-sided 
aspect of content and representation man is not fully himself in his concrete 
humanity. The anthropomorphism of art remains in its incomplete state in 
ancient sculpture. For that which fails us here is humanity in its objective 
universality, a universality which we identify at the same time with the 
principle of absolute personality, quite as much as that aspect of it which in 
common parlance is called human, in other words the phase of subjective 
singularity, human weakness, contingency, caprice, immediate sense life, 
passion, and so forth, a phase or factor which must be taken up into that 
universality in order that the entire individuality, the subject of conscious 
life, that is, in its entire range, and in the infinite compass of its reality, may 
appear as the vital principle both of the mode of presentment and its 
content. 

In classical sculpture one of these phasal aspects, that is the human from 
the side of immediate Nature, is in part only brought before us in animals, 
quasi-animals, fauns and the like, without being reflected back again into 
the personal life of soul, and stated as a negation of that; and also in some 
measure this type of sculpture only accepts the factor of particularity, only 
directs its interest to external things in the pleasing style, in the countless 


sallies of delight and conceits, in which the antique plastic lives and moves. 
Owing to this we wholly fail to meet here the profundity and infinity which 
lies at the root of man’s personal life, that inmost reconciliation of Spirit 
with the Absolute, that ideal union of humanity with the humanity of God. 
No doubt Christian sculpture is the instrument which makes visible the 
content which here enters the domain of art more consonant with the above 
disregarded principle. But it is precisely its modes of art’s embodiment 
which expose to us the fact that sculpture is insufficient for such a content, 
that other modes of art will infallibly arise able to reach in very truth the 
mark which sculpture failed in its work to achieve. We may collectively 
unite these new arts under the title of the romantic arts. They are indeed the 
modes most adequate to express the romantic type of art. 


1 Sein subjektives Fiirsichseyn. Subjective independence of material conditions. Self-consciousness. 


12 Riickkehr in sich. Into itself, its own ideal world of conscious thought and emotion. 


13 Ty seine innerliche Subjektivitat. That is, what is essentially the world of soul. Spirit here stands 


for mind and Gemiith or emotional life. 


14 Fin Sichzeichen des Geistes, i.e., are signs of itself which mind evolves in a mode of externality. 


3 Here called generically Baukunst. 


U6 nie plastische Deutlichkeit. 


2 nas subjektive Innere, i.e., spiritual experience of a personality. 


U8 That is in comparison with the fully independent arts. 


19 That is to say it must be a distinct object of the senses. 


120 I sich materiell particularisirt. We see Hegel’s false notions of the theory of colour influencing 


his expression. It is really false to say that sculpture has nothing to do with colour. Light and shadow 


at least are necessary and colour is implied. 


21 That is, lets fall some of its aspects. 


122 Das Gemiith. Strictly the more emotional part. 


123 Between the extremes of architecture and poetry or music. 


24 1 it., “Without being manifested in its return to itself as ideal substance.” 


= Unparticularized, that is in its essential experience. 


126 He explains this lower down. The concentrated point is in the flash of the eye. Perhaps here he 


merely refers to it generally. 


ii Als Innerlichkeit. 


128 This is only partially true of bronze, and any marble that has had weathering. 


= By grosse geistige Sinn Hegel means no doubt more than “taste.” He refers to the deep-rooted 
instinct in the genius of the race. 


a Meyer, “History of the Plastic Arts among the Greeks,” vol. I, p. 119. 
13! Die acht plastische Mitte. Hegel means that plastic art comes to its most important focus, as it 
were, between the arts that either incline too much to the material as in architecture, or to ideality as 


in poetry. 


ies Naheren. 


133 The reader must always bear in mind that Spirit (Geis?) includes intelligence. It might no doubt in 


some places be better translated as “mind.” 


134 ¢)bstantielle. That is what is the concrete fulness of real spiritual content. 


133 Als Subjekt. 


136 Besonderheit. The isolated self of the Aufklarung. 


= Zufdlligen Selbstischkeit. Contingent selfness. The ego above described. 
138 Ohne innere Subjektivitdt als solche. That is, in the wholly abstract sense. 


13° Besriff appears to refer here to the notion of animal life generally, rather than the generic notion 


in its narrow sense. 


149 Trnern Strukture. The structure that ideally motives the whole. 


14! Dieses ideelle einfache Fiirsichseyn des leiblichen. Apparently this includes the vegetable world. 


122 Yacht sich. That is an operative principle in the working out of. 


143: Als Seele, i.e., in the narrow sense of the expression above defined. 
= Pathognomitk, i.e., the science, that is, of the expression of the passions, together with that of their 
physiological aspect. 


14 Lit, contingent subjectivity. 


+ Hegel’s expression Mienen is not easy to translate by a single English equivalent. It signifies the 
passing look — the general variety of facial expression as contrasted with the permanent expression 
of substantive character. 


47 Den eigentlichen Mienen. The definite aspects of the face which express relatively permanent 


states of soul-life. 
148 Dersists in the line of direction of the Ideal. 


18 Die schéne freie Nothwendigkeit. 

au By Witzigkeit | presume Hegel means oddity and funniness of every kind — perhaps “humorous 
eccentricity” would interpret it. 

1! 7 think this gives the sense, though the language is rather confused because his image is that of 
invention attaching itself to what is already presented rather than creating a form that is based on 


external suggestion. 


152 The celebrated courtesan. She entered the sea with dishevelled hair at a celebrated festival at 


Eleusis. She had a statue of gold at Delphi. 


ih Eigentlich Vorstellung ist. 


154 statarisch. That is, modelled on historical associations or the results of former work; perhaps 


“eclectic” would be a better word. 


13 Der geistige Ton. 


16 Ne yarietate nationum, § 60. 


151 As in savage animals. 


158 The word system is used, which is not readily translated in this context, though I have adopted the 


literal translation lower down. 
te Mildrung. The softening of its severe lines. 


160 Werke, vol. IV, bk. 5, c. 5, § 20, p. 198. 


161 it ig difficult to see what Hegel means exactly here by Schnitte. I suppose he means the external 


lines of the eye-socket. 


162 7 6 § 29, 


163 Fr liigeln must here refer to the orifices of the nose. 


164 Winck, Lc. § 37, p. 218. 


= Hegel’s word is habitus. Customary attitude and mode of connection appears to be included. 


166 Gebehrde, a word somewhat difficult to translate here. It seems to combine the ideas of gesture 


and pose. 
161 The reference is, of course, to painting and indirectly to poetry. 


168 Fin in sich versunkenes Dastehn oder Liegen. 


— Gediegenheit. 


120 See vol. I, pp. 268-272. 


11. nas héhere Innere. 


12 nas geistige Bewusstseyn. 


123 Her, Ic. 10. 


174 This vitality. 


12 Vol. V, bk. 2, p. 503. 

176 Vol. V, bk. 6, ch. 2, p. 56. 

17 Mus. Pio-Clement. Tom. 2, pp. 89-92. 

178 Winck., vol. II, p. 491. 

1? Vol. IV, bk. 5, ch. I, § 29. 

18° T am not sure what is exactly meant by gekriimmt here. The description is not very lucid. 
181 Ty, 5,2, § 10. 


182 Winck., vol. VII, p, 78. 


183 Winck., vol, VII, p. 80. 


184 Vol. IV, p. 78. 
185 Vol. II, § I. 


186 Winck., vol. IV, p. 116. 


187 Such is, I think, the general meaning, though the literal translation of the words als den Figuren 
sdmmtlich die Einfachheit abgeht is not quite clear. I take the word sdmmtlich to mean “taken 


collectively as separate units.” 

188 Winck., Werk., vol. V, p. 389. Anmerk. 

= Meyer’s Gesch. der bild. Ktinste bei den Griechen, vol. I, p. 60. 
120 Pausanias, II, 30. 


ly presume this is the meaning of Bildnerei. 


192 7 am not sure whether Angaben refers to actual sketches, or merely other evidence handed down. 


1°3 Th the year 1829. 


194 


“= That is in the accuracy of mechanical line as the result of machine. 


ie Sanftes Verlaufen, i.e., passage from one plane surface to another. Zusammen-stossen appears to 


me the melting together of lines, i.e., conjunction, fusion. 
= Meyer’s Gesch., vol. I, p. 279. 

197 Vo). TIL, Vorr. XXVIL. 

18 That is in 1821. 

i Statarischen, scholastic, eclectic. 

200 “De Leg,,” Lib. II, ed. Bekk., III, 2, p. 239. 

-_ Herod, II, c. 167. 

202 Vol. III, bk. 2, ch. I, p. 74. 

203 Vol. III, bk. 2, ch. 2, pp. 77-84. 


204 «Cours d’Archéologie par Raoul-Rochette, 1-12me legon,” Paris, 1828. 


2% T am not sure if this rightly gives the sense of the words Die Gestalten bei strenger Zeichnung 


gedrungen. 


206 Ueber die Aeg. Bildwerke mit kunstgesch. Anmerk. von Schelling, 1817. 


207 That is, it does not approach Egyptian type so nearly. 
aus Hegel’s words mean this, I suppose, though the German is somewhat compressed and not very 
clear as it stands. 


20° Vol. III, ch. 2, § 10, p. 188 and Pl. VI, A. 

alt Hegel uses the unusual word Begeistigung, I presume somewhat in the sense of Begeisterung, 
signifying the personal inspiration of the artist. 

2 This appears to be the meaning of the difficult phrase that sculpture supplies das gesammte 
Daseyn, i.e., is the affiliating link of the collective body. All the different arts are stamped with its 
characteristics. 


2127 presume the Pieta in St. Peter’s. 


213 Hegel’s “Vermisch. Schriften,” vol. II, p. 561. 


SUBSECTION IIl 


THE ROMANTIC ARTS 


“’QG)- 


THE SOURCE OF the general transition from sculpture to the other arts is, 
as we have seen, the principle of subjectivity, which now invades art’s 
content and its manner of exposition. What we understand here by 
subjectivity is the notion of an intelligence which ideally exists in free 
independence, withdrawing itself from objective reality into its own more 
intimate domain, a conscious life which no longer concentrates itself with 
its corporeal attachment in a unity which is without division. 

There follows from this transition, therefore, that dissolution, that 
dismemberment of the unity which is held together in the substantive and 
objective presence of sculpture, in the focus of its tranquillity and all- 
inclusive rondure and as such is apprehended in fusion. We may consider 
this breach from two points of view. On the one hand sculpture, in respect 
to its content, entwined what is substantive in Spirit directly with the 
individuality, which is as yet not self-introspective, in the exclusive unit of a 
personal consciousness, and treated thereby an objective unity in the sense 
in which objectivity suggests what is intrinsically infinite, immutable, true 
— that substantive aspect, in short, which has no part in mere caprice and 
singularity. And from another point of view sculpture failed to do more than 
discharge this spiritual content wholly within the corporeal frame as the 
vital and significant instrument of the same, and by doing so create a new 
objective unity in that meaning of the expression, under which objectivity, 
as contrasted with all that is wholly ideal and subjective, indicates real and 


external existence. 


When we find, then, that these two aspects, at first thus reconciled in one 
another by sculpture, are separated, that which we call self-introspective 
spirituality is not merely placed in opposition to that which is external, but 
also, in the domain of what is spiritual throughout, what is substantive and 
objective in that medium, in so far as it no longer continues to be retained in 
what is substantial individuality simply, is dissevered from the vital 
particularity of the conscious life, and all these aspects which have been 
hitherto held together in perfect fusion are relatively to each other and 
independently free, so that they can be treated too by art as free in this very 
way. 

1. If we examine the content, then, we have through the above process, 
on the one hand, the substantive being of what is spiritual, the world of truth 
and eternity, the Divine in fact, which however here, in accordance with the 
principle of particularity, is comprehended and realized by art as a subject 
of consciousness, or as personality, as the Absolute, which is self-conscious 
in the medium of its infinite spiritual substance, as God in His Spirit and 
Truth. And in contrast to Him we have asserted the worldly and human 
condition of soul-life, which, regarded now as no longer in direct union 
with the intrinsic substance of Spirit, can unfold itself in all the fulness of 
that particularity which is simply human, and thereby permits the heart of 
man wherever and whenever represented“, the entire wealth of our human 
mortality, to be open to art’s acceptance. 

The meeting-ground upon which these two aspects once more coalesce is 
the principle of subjectivity, which is common to both. The Absolute 1s, in 
virtue of this, disclosed to us to the full extent a living, actual, and equally 
human subject of consciousness, as the human and finite conscious life, 
viewed as spiritual, makes vital and real the absolute substance and truth, or 
in other words simply the Divine Spirit. The new bond of unity which is 
thus secured no longer, however, supports the character of that former 


immediacy, such as sculpture disclosed it; rather it is a union and 
reconciliation which asserts itself essentially as a mediation of opposed 
factors, and whose very notion makes its apprehension only possible in the 
realms of the soul and ideal life. 

I have already, when the general subdivision of our science in its entire 
compass offered an opportunity for doing so, laid it down, that if the Ideal 
of sculpture sets forth in a sensuously present image the essential solidity 
of the individuality of the God in the bodily form alone able to express that 
substance, the community thereupon essentially confronts such an object as 
the intelligent reflection of that unity. Spirit, however, that is wholly self- 
absorbed can only present the substance of Spirit under the mode of Spirit, 
in other words as a conscious subject, and receives thereby straightway the 
principle of the spiritual reconciliation of individual subjective life with 
God. As particular self, however, man also possesses his contingent natural 
existence, and a sphere of finite interests, needs, aims, and passions, 
whether it be more extensive or restricted, in which he 1s able to realize and 
satisfy his nature quite as much as he can in the same be absorbed in those 
ideas of God and the reconciliation with God. 

2. Secondly, if we consider the aspect of the representation on its 
external side, we find that it is by virtue of its particularity at once self- 
subsistent and possesses a claim to stand forth in this independence, and 
this for the reason that the principle of subjectivity excludes that 
correspondence in its immediacy, and disallows to itself the absolute 
interfusion of the ideal and external aspects in every part and relation of it. 
For the subjective principle is here precisely that which comes to be, in self- 
subsistent seclusion, that inward life which retires from real or objective 
existence into the realm of the Ideal, the world of emotion, soul, heart, and 
contemplation. This ideal life is manifested no doubt in its external form, 
under a mode, however, in which the external form itself appears, that is to 


say it 1s merely the outer shell of a conscious subject that is growing 
independently within. The hard and fast association of the bodily form and 
the life of Spirit in classical sculpture is not therefore carried to the point of 
an all-dissolving unity*% but in so light and slack a coalescence that both 
aspects, albeit neither is present without the other, preserve in this 
connection their separate independence relatively to the other, or at least, if 
a profounder union is really secured, the spiritual aspect as that inward 
principle, which asserts its presence over and beyond its suffusion with the 
objective or external material, becomes the essentially illuminating focus of 
all. And it results from this that, to promote the enhancement of this 
relatively increased self-subsistency of the objective and material aspect, — 
we have in our mind mainly, no doubt, the extreme case of the 
representation of external Nature and its objects, even in their isolated and 
most exclusive particularity, — yet even in such a case and despite all 
realism in the presentment it is necessary that such counterfeits should 
permit a reflection of the artist’s soul to be visible on their face. They 
should in other words suffer us to see the sympathy of Spirit in the manner 
of their artistic realization, and therewith discover to us the life of soul, the 
ideal life which is the vital breath of their co-ordination, the penetration of 
man’s emotional life itself into this extreme type of external environment. 

Speaking, then, generally, we may affirm that the principle of 
subjectivity carries with it as its inevitable result, on the one hand, that the 
wholly unconstrained union of Spirit with its corporeal frame should be 
given up, and the bodily aspect be asserted in a more or less negative 
relation over against the former, in order that the ideality of Spirit may be 
emphasized on the front of that external reality, and, on the other hand, in 
order to procure free scope for every separate feature of the variety, 
division, and movement of what is spiritual no less than what directly 
appeals to man’s senses. 


3. And, thirdly, this new principle has to establish itself in the sensuous 
material, of which art avails itself in its new manifestations. 

(a) The material hitherto was matter simply, that is, the material of 
gravity in the content of its spatial extension, and no less was it form under 
its simplest and most abstract definition of configuration. Now that the 
subjective and at the same time the essentially particularized content of the 
soul is imported into this material, the spatial totality of such material will 
without question in some measure suffer loss in order that the former 
content may appear upon its face with its ideal mintage~8, and contrariwise 
will be converted from its immediately material guise to an appearance 
which is the product of mind or spirit; and, on the other hand, both in 
respect to form and its externally sensuous visibility, all the detail of what 
appears will be necessarily emphasized in the way that the new content 
requires. Art is, however, even now compelled in the first instance to move 
in the realm of the visible and sensuous, because, following the above 
course of our inquiry, though no doubt the inward or ideal is conceived as 
self-introspection*”, yet it has further to appear as a return of its own 
quality to itself from this very realm of externality and material shape, in 
short, as a return of itself to itself, which can only from the earliest point of 
view be portrayed in the objective existence of Nature and the corporeal 
existence of Spirit’s life. 

The first among the romantic arts will consequently have as its proper 
function to assert its content in the visible forms of the external human 
figure and the natural shape wherever disclosed, without, however, 
remaining bound to the sensuous ideality and abstract range of sculpture. 
This is the task and province of painting. 

(5) In so far, however, as we find in painting for its fundamental type, 
not as in sculpture the entirely perfected resolution of the spiritual idea and 
the bodily form in one content, but rather the predominant exposition of the 


self-absorbed ideality of soul, to that extent the spatial figure in extension is 
not a truly adequate medium of expression for the inward life of Spirit. Art 
therefore abandons the previous medium of configuration, and in the place 
of spatial forms employs the medium of tone in the limited duration of its 
sounds; tone in fact by its assertion of the material of Space under a purely 
negative relation secures for itself a finite existence nearer to ideality, and 
corresponds to that soul-life, which in accordance with its own inward 
experience conceives and grasps that life as emotion, and then expresses 
that content, as it enforces its claim in the unseen movement of heart and 
soul, in the procession of tones. The second art, therefore, which follows 
this principle of exposition is that of music. 

(c) Thereby, however, music merely is placed at the opposite extreme, 
and, in contrast to the plastic arts, both in respect to its content and 
relatively to its sensuous material, and the mode of its expression, cleaves 
fast to the formless content of its pure ideality. It is, however, the function 
of art, in virtue of its essential notion, to disclose to the senses not merely 
the soul-life, but the manifestation and actuality of the same in its external 
reality. When, however, art has abandoned the process of veritably 
informing the real and consequently visible form of objective existence, and 
has applied its activity to the element itself of soul-life, the objective reality, 
to which it once more recurs, can no longer be the reality as such in itself, 
but one which is merely imagined and prefigured to the mind or sensitive 
soul. The presentment, moreover, as being the communication to Spirit of 
creative mind working in its own domain is compelled to use the sensuous 
material united to its disclosure simply as a mere means for such 
communication. It must consequently lower its denomination to that of a 
sign which of itself is without significance. It is at this point that poetry or 
the art of speech, confronts us, which now incorporates its art-productions 
in the medium of a speech elaborated to an instrument of artistic service, 


precisely as intelligence already in ordinary speech makes intelligible to 
spiritual life all that it carries in itself. And, moreover, for the reason that it 
is able thus to unfold the entire content of Spirit in its own medium, it is the 
universal art, which belongs indifferently to all the types of art, and is only 
excluded in that case where the spiritual life which is still unrevealed to 
itself in its highest form of content is merely able to make itself aware of its 
own dim presentiments in the form and configuration of that which is 
external and alien to itself. 


CHAPTER | 


THE ART OF PAINTING 


“’QG)- 


THE MOST ADEQUATE object of sculpture is the tranquil self-absorption of 
personality in its essential substance, the character whose spiritual 
individuality is in the fullest degree displayed on the face of its corporeal 
presentment, making the sensuous frame, which reveals this incorporation 
of spirit, adequate to such an embodiment of mind wholly in its aspects of 
external form. The sightless look has as yet failed to concentrate at one 
point the supreme focus of ideal life, the vital breath of soul, the heart of 
most intimate feeling, and is as yet without spiritual movement, without the 
deliberate distinction between a world without it and a life within. It is on 
account of this that the sculpture of the ancients leaves us in some degree 
unmoved. We either do not remain long before it, or our delay is rather due 
to a scientific investigation of the fine modifications of form and detail 
which it displays. We cannot blame mankind if they are unable to take the 
profound interest in fine works of sculpture which such works deserve. To 
know how to value them is a study in itself. At first glance we either 
experience no attraction, or are immediately conscious of the general 
character of the whole. To come to closer quarters we have first to discover 
what it is that continues to supply such an interest. An enjoyment, however, 
which is only the possible result of study, thought, learning, and a wide 
experience is not the immediate object of art. And, moreover, the essential 
demand we make that a character should develop, should pass into the field 
of action and affairs, and that the soul should thereby meet with divisions 
and-grow deeper, this, after all our journey in search of the delight which 


this study of the works of antique sculpture may bring to us, remains 
unsatisfied. For this reason we inevitably feel more at home in painting. In 
other words we are at once and for the first time conscious in it of the 
principle of our finite and yet essentially infinite spiritual substance, the life 
and breath of our own existence; we contemplate in its pictures the very 
spark which works and is active in ourselves. The god of sculpture remains 
for sense-perception an object simply; in painting, on the contrary, the 
Divine appears as itself essentially the living subject of spiritual life, which 
comes into direct relations with the community, and makes it possible for 
each individual thereof to place himself in spiritual communion and 
reconcilement with Him. The substantive character of such a Divinity is 
not, as in sculpture, an individual that persists in the inflexible bond of its 
own limitations’, but is one which expands into and is differentiated 
within the community itself. 

The same principle generally differentiates the individual from his own 
bodily frame and external environment to quite as considerable an extent as 
it brings the soul into mediated relation with the same. Within the compass 
of this subjective differentiation — regarded as the independent assertion of 
human individuality as opposed to God, Nature, and the inward and 
external life of other persons, regarded also conversely as the most intimate 
relation, the most secure communion of God with the community, and of 
individual men with God, the environment of Nature and the infinite variety 
of the wants, purposes, passions, and activities of human existence — falls 
the entire movement and vitality, which sculpture, both in respect to its 
content and its means of contributing expression, suffers to escape; and it 
adds an immeasurable wealth of new material and a novel breadth and 
variety of artistic treatment which hitherto was absent. Briefly, then, this 
principle of subjectivity is on the one hand the basis of division, on the 
other a principle of mediation and synthesis, so that painting unites in one 


and the same art what hitherto formed the subject-matter of two different 
arts, namely, the external environment, which architecture treated 
artistically, and the essentially spiritual form, which was elaborated by 
sculpture. Painting places its figures on the background of a Nature or an 
architectural environment, both of which are the products of its own 
invention in precisely the same sense, and is able to make this external 
material in both of these aspects by virtue of its emotional powers and soul 
a counterfeit within its ideal realm, in the degree that it understands how 
best to place it in relation and harmony with the spirit of the figures that live 
and move therein. 

Such 1s the principle of the new advance that painting contributes to the 
representative powers of art. 

If we inquire now the course which the more detailed examination of our 
subject necessitates the following division will serve us. 

In the first place we shall have yet further to consider the general 
character which the art of painting must necessarily receive in accordance 
with its notion and relatively both to its specific content, the material that is 
made consonant with this content and finally the artistic treatment which is 
thereby involved. 

Secondly, we have to develop the separate modes of definition, which 
are contained in the principle of such a content and manner of presentation, 
and more succinctly fix the boundaries of the subject-matter which is 
adapted to painting no less than the modes of its conception, composition, 
and technical qualities as painting. 

Thirdly, painting is itself broken up into distinct schools of painting by 
reason of the above divisions of matter, technique, and so forth, which, as in 
the other arts, have their own phases of historical development. 


1. GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE ART OF PAINTING 


After having thus emphasized as the essential principle of painting that 
world of the soul in its vitality of feeling, conception, and action cast in 
embrace round heaven and earth, in the variety of its manifestations and 
external disclosures within the bodily frame, and affirmed on this account 
that the focus, and centre of this art is to be sought for in romantic and 
Christian art, it may immediately occur to the reader that not only do we 
find excellent artists among the ancients, who are as distinguished in this art 
as others of their age in sculpture — and we cannot praise them more highly 
— but also that other peoples, notably the Chinese, Hindoos, and Egyptians, 
have secured distinction in the direction of painting. Without question the 
art of painting is, by virtue of the variety of the objects treated and the 
particular type of its manner of execution, less”! restricted in the range of 
nations that exemplify its pursuit. This, however, is not the point at issue. If 
our question is simply that of the historian doubtless we find single 
examples of one type’ of painting or another have been produced at the 
most varied epochs by the nations already mentioned and others. It is, 
however, a profounder question altogether when we ask ourselves what is 
the principle of painting, examine the means of its exposition and in doing 
so seek to establish that content, which by virtue of its own nature 1s 
emphatically consonant with the painter's art as such and its mode of 
presentment, so that we can affirm the form thus selected to be wholly 
adequate to the content in question. We have but little left us of the painting 
of the ancient world, examples, in fact, which we see can neither have 
formed part of the most consummate work of antiquity in this respect, nor 
have been the product of its most famous masters. At least all that has been 
discovered through excavation in private houses is of this character. It is 
impossible, however, not to admire the delicacy of taste, the suitability of 
the objects, selected, the clearness of the grouping, and, we may add, the 
lightness of the handling and freshness of the colouring, excellences which 


without doubt were present in the originals of such pictures in a far higher 
degree, in imitation of which, for example, the wall paintings in the so- 
called house of the tragedian at Pompeii have been executed. We have, 
unfortunately, no examples of the works of famous masters. Whatever 
degree of excellence, however, these more original productions attained, we 
may none the less affirm that the ancients could not, alongside of the 
unmatchable beauty of their sculptures, have lifted the art of painting to the 
level of artistic elaboration as painting which we find secured in the 
Christian era of the Middle Ages, and pre-eminently in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. And we may assume this to be so on the 
philosophical ground that the most genuine heart of the Greek outlook is, in 
a degree which is inapplicable to the other arts, concordant with the root 
and fragrance of that which sculpture and sculpture alone can supply. And 
in art we are not entitled to separate spiritual content from its mode of 
presentation. If, having this clear to our minds, we inquire how it is that 
painting only reached its most characteristic consummation through the 
content of the romantic type of art, we can but reply that it is precisely the 
intimacy of feeling, the blessedness™ and pain that give to us the soul of 
this profounder content, whose demand 1s for such a vital infusion, which 
has paved the way to and in fact been the cause of this higher perfection of 
painting. 

As an example of what I mean I will but recall to recollection one 
particular instance already cited, namely, that we borrow from Raoul- 
Rochette of the treatment of Isis carrying Horns on her knees. In general the 
subject is identical with the Madonna pictures, a Divine mother and her 
child. The difference of handling and conception in the two cases, however, 
is immeasurable. The Egyptian Isis, as we find her thus situated on bas- 
reliefs, has nothing maternal about her, no tenderness, no trait of soul or 
emotion, such as is not even wholly absent in the stiffer Byzantine pictures 


of the Madonna. And if we think of Raphael, or any other great Italian 
master, what results have they not achieved from this subject of the Mother 
and Christ-babe! What depth of emotion, what spiritual life, what intimacy 
and wealth of heart, what exaltation and endearment, how human and yet 
how entirely filled with divine spirit is the soul which speaks to us from 
every line and feature. And under what infinite variety of forms and 
situations is this one subject presented to us even by particular masters 
taken singly and still more by different artists. The mother, the pure Virgin, 
the physical, the spiritual beauty, loftiness and devotion of love, all this and 
countless other features are emphasized in their turn as the main 
significance of the expression. But chief of all we find throughout that it is 
not the sensuous beauty of mere form, but the animate life of Spirit, by 
virtue of which artistic genius no less than mastery of execution is asserted 
and secured. Now it is quite true that Greek art has passed a long way 
beyond Egyptian art, and we may add that it has made the expression of 
man’s soul an object aimed for. But it was not capable of grasping that 
intimacy and depth of emotion which is discovered to us in the Christian 
type of expression, and indeed was careful, in accordance with its entire 
character, not to attach itself to such intensity of feeling. Take, for instance, 
the case I have more than once already cited of the faun, who carries the 
youthful Bacchus in his arms; it is, no doubt, expressive of extremely tender 
and amiable qualities. The nymphs are equally so who tend upon Bacchus, a 
situation which is depicted by a gem in a very beautiful group of figures. In 
such cases we have an analogous sentiment of unconstrained love for a 
child, equally free from passion and yearning; but, even putting on one side 
the maternal relation, the expression possesses in no respect the intimacy, 
the depth of soul, which confront us in Christian paintings. The ancients 
may very well have painted excellent portraits, but neither their way of 
conceiving natural fact, nor the point of view from which they regarded 


human and divine conditions was of the kind that, in the case of painting, an 
infusion of soul-life could be expressed with such intimate intensity as was 
possible in Christian painting. 

The demand of painting, however, for this more personal type of 
inspiration is a result of its very material. In other words, the sensuous 
medium in which it moves is an extension on pure surface, and the display 
of form by means of the use of diversified colours, by virtue of which 
process the objective shape, as we have it presented to the vision, is 
converted to an artificial illusion adopted by a spiritual agency*® in the 
place of the actual form of fact. It is part of the principle of such a treatment 
of material that which is external should not ultimately retain its validity in 
its independent native existence, even in the modified form it takes as a 
vital product of human hands, but should in this form of realization be 
lowered as reality to a purely phenomenal reflex of the inward soul-life 
itself, which seeks to contemplate itself independently as such. When we 
look into the heart of the matter we shall find that the advance from the 
rounded form of sculpture amounts to nothing less than the above 
statement. It is the soul-life, the ideality of Spirit which undertakes to 
express itself in an intimate way through the counterfeit of the objective 
world. Add to this, in the second place, that the surface on which the art of 
painting makes its objects visible, opens independently the path to the 
employment of a surrounding background and other complex relations; and 
colour too, regarded as the articulation of that which appears, requires a 
correspondent differentiation of soul-life, which can only be rendered 
clearly through the definition of expression, situation, and action, and 
consequently makes necessary variety, movement, and the detailed 
exposition of both the inward and external life. This principle of 
inwardness~° taken alone, which at the same time in its actual manifestation 


is associated with the variety of external existence and is cognizable on the 


face of such particular existence as an essentially complete and independent 
complex of conditions, we have already seen to be the principle of the 
romantic type of art, in whose configuration and mode of presentation 
consequently the medium of painting discovers in a unique way its wholly 
adequate object. Conversely we may affirm at the same time that romantic 
art, when the question is actually one of definite works of art, must seek for 
material which is consonant with its content, and in the first instance it finds 
such in painting, which consequently remains more or less of a formal 
character when dealing with all objects and compositions not of this type. 
Granting, then, the fact that we find outside the Christian paintings an 
Oriental, Greek, and Roman school of painting, yet the real centre and focus 
of all is none the less the elaboration which this art secured within the 
boundaries of romantic art. We can only speak of Oriental and Greek 
painting in the same kind of way as we did when, despite our main thesis 
that sculpture attained its highest crown of perfection in the classical Ideal, 
we referred to a subordinate Christian type of sculpture. In other words we 
are forced to admit that the art of painting first apprehends its content in the 
material of the romantic type of art, which completely corresponds to its 
instruments and its modes, and consequently that it was only after the 
treatment of such material that it discovered how best to use and elaborate 
in every direction all the means at its disposal. 

Following now the course of the above remarks in a wholly general way 
we have to observe as follows in connection with the content, material, and 
artistic mode of treatment of painting. 

(a) The fundamental definition of the content of painting is, as we have 
seen, subjectivity as an independent process“. 

(a) In this process, looking at it from the point of view of a reflex of soul- 
life, individuality must not wholly pass into the universality its substance, 
but must on the contrary disclose how it retains that content as a distinctive 


personality2~, and possesses and expresses its inward life, that is the vitality 


of its own conception and feeling in the same; neither should the external 
form be wholly dominated by the ideal individuality as is the case in 
sculpture. For the principle of subjectivity, albeit that it permeates the 
external material as the mode of objectivity adequate to express it, is 
notwithstanding likewise an identity which withdraws itself into itself out of 
that objective domain, and by virtue of this self-seclusion is relatively to 
that objective aspect neutral, leaving it quite untrammelled. Just as 
therefore, on the spiritual side of the content, the particularity of the 
personal life is not set forth in direct union with its substance and 
universality, but is essentially reflected as the culminating feature of its 
independent embodiment“, so, too, in the objective envisagement of form, 
the particularity and universality of the same are carried from their previous 
plastic union to a predominance of the individual aspect, and indeed of 
comparatively accidental and indifferent features, and in a manner much the 
same as that which, in the reality of sense experience, is the prevailing 
character of all phenomena. 

(f) A further important point is that connected with the range of scope 
that is permitted to the art of painting in virtue of its principle with regard to 
the objects to be thus presented. 

The free principle of subjectivity suffers on the one hand the entire field 
of natural objects, and every department of human activity to remain in its 
substantive mode of existence; on the other, it 1s capable of entering into 
fusion with all possible detail, and creating therefrom a content of its own 
ideal life, of rather we should say that only in this interfusion with concrete 
actuality does it assert itself as concrete and vital in its products. 
Consequently it is possible for the painter to import a wealth of material 
into the realm occupied by his artistic works, which remains outside, the 
reach of the sculptor. The entire world of the religious idea, conceptions of 


heaven and hell, the history of Christ, his disciples and saints, external 
Nature, all that concerns humanity down to the most fugitive of situations 
and characters, all this material and more can find a place here. For as we 
have seen all that pertains to the detail, caprice, and accidental features of 
human need and interest is affected by this principle, which at once strives 
to comprehend and compose it. 

(y) And along with this fact we have as its corollary that painting makes 
the soul of man itself the subject of its creative work. All that is alive within 
the soul is present in ideal form, if it is, when we consider its content, at 
once objective and absolute in the abstract sense“. For the emotional life of 
soul can without question carry the universal within its content, a content, 
however, which, as feeling, does not retain the form of this universality, but 
appears under the mode as I, this individual person — I know my identity 
therein and feel the same. In order to educe and set forth this objective 
content as objective, I must forget myself. In this way the painter no doubt 
reveals to our sight the ideal substance of soul in the form of external 
objects, but the truly real content which it expresses is the personal soul that 
feels. For which reason painting, from the point of view of form, is unable 
to offer such distinctive envisagements of the Divine as sculpture, but only 
ideas of less defined character such as belong to the emotions. It may 
appear as a contradiction to this position that we find again and again 
selected as subjects of the paintings of masters, who stand without question 
in the highest rank, the external environment of mankind, mountains, 
valleys, meadows, brooks, trees, ships, buildings, their interiors, in short 
earth, sea, and sky. What, however, constitutes the core in the content of 
such works of art is not the objects themselves, but the vitality and soul 
imported into them by the artist’s conception and execution, his emotional 
life in fact, which is reflected in his work, and gives us not merely a 
counterfeit of external objects, but therewith his own personality and 


temperament*2. And it is precisely by his doing this that the objects of 
Nature, as reflected by painting, even from this realistic point of view, are 
relatively insignificant, because the influence of soul-life begins to assert 
itself in them as the main significance. In this tendency towards 
temperament, which, in the case of objects borrowed from external Nature, 
may frequently only amount to a general response emphasized between the 
two sides, we find the most important distinction between painting on the 
one hand and sculpture and architecture on the other. Painting indeed 
approximates in this respect more closely to music and emphasizes here the 
point of transition from the plastic arts to that of tone. 

(b) To proceed to our second main division I have already several times 
referred, if only in respect to features of fundamental importance, to the 
difference we discover between the sensuous material of painting and that 
of sculpture. I will therefore in this place only touch upon the closer 
connection which obtains between this material and the spiritual content 
which it most notably has to display to us. 

(a) The first fact we have to consider in this connection is this that 
painting compresses the three dimensions, of Space. Absolute concentration 
would be carried to the point, as elimination of all juxtaposition, and as 
unrest essentially predicable of such concentration, as we find it in the point 
of Time. Such a mode of negation carried out in its entire result, however, 
we only meet with in the art of music. Painting, on the contrary, permits the 
spatial relation still to subsist, and only effaces one of the three dimensions; 
superficies is made the element of its representations. This reduction of the 
three dimensions to level surface is implied in principle of increasing 
reality, which is only capable thereby of asserting itself in spatial relation as 
such ideal transmutation, owing to the fact that it does not suffer the 
complete totality of objective fact to persist as such, but restricts the same. 
Ordinarily we are accustomed to view this reduction as a caprice of the art 


which amounts to a defect. What is here sought for, it appears, is that 
natural objects in all their naked reality, or spiritual ideas and feelings, by 
means of the human body and its postures should be made visible to our 
senses for such an aim it is obvious that the surface is insufficient and 
inferior to Nature, which appears before us with a completeness wholly 
different. 

(aa) Painting is unquestionably yet more abstract than sculpture in 
respect to material conditioned in Space; but this abstraction, remote as it is 
from being a purely capricious limitation, or an indication of human 
incapacity, is just that which brings about the necessary advance from 
sculpture. Even sculpture is not simply an imitation of natural or physical 
existence, but a creation of intelligence, which removes from form all 
aspects of natural existence which are not in accord with the definite 
content it undertakes to present. This elimination was carried out by 
sculpture in the case of all colour detail, so that what remained to it was 
only the abstraction of material form. In painting we have the opposite 
process, its content being the ideality of soul-life, which can only appear on 
the face of objective reality, by a process of self-absorption from that very 
material. The art of painting, therefore, no doubt, works for the sense- 
perception, but in a way, through which the object which it displays remains 
no longer an actual natural existence wholly in Space, but is changed to a 
counterfeit creation of intelligence, in which it only so far reveals its 
spiritual source as it annuls the actual existence of its object, recreating it 
for itself in a purely phenomenal semblance within its own spiritual realm 
— for Spirit. 

(6f) And to this intent painting must necessarily effect a breach with the 
totality of the spatial condition, and there is no reason for charging to 
human incapacity this loss of Nature’s completeness. In other words, 
inasmuch as the object of painting from the point of view of its spatial 


existence, is merely a semblance, reflective of the soul of man, exhibited by 
art for his spirit, the self-subsistency of the object as we find it actually in 
Space is dissolved, and the object is related in a far more restricted way to 
the spectator than is the case in sculpture. A statue is by itself wholly an 
isolated object, independent of the spectator, who may place himself where 
he pleases; his point of view, his movements, his walking round it, not one 
of them affect the work of art as a whole*®. If this self-subsistency is to be 
preserved the sculptured figure must also have some definite impression to 
offer each and every point of view. And this independence of the work must 
be retained in sculpture for the reason that its content is the tranquillity, self- 
seclusion, and objective presence which, in both an external and ideal sense, 
reposes on their own substance. In painting, on the contrary, whose content 
is conditioned by an ideal atmosphere, and in fact is composed of ideal 
relations essentially particularized, it is precisely this aspect of discord in a 
work of art between object and spectator which has to be emphasized, and 
yet with a like directness to be resolved in the fact, that the work, as 
depicting the ideality of intelligence in its entire mode of presentation, can 
be only defined under the assumption that it stands there related to an 
individual mind, that is a spectator, and apart from the same has no self- 
subsistency. The spectator is assumed and reckoned to be there from the 
first, and the work of art is only intelligible as related to this point of 
personal contemplation™®. For such a relation to mere visibility and its 
reflection upon an individual consciousness, however, the mere show of 
reality is sufficient; or rather the actual totality of the spatial condition is a 
defect, because in that case the objects seen retain an independent existence, 
and do not appear to be created by Spirit for its own contemplation. Nature 
consequently is not entitled to reduce its images to the plain surface; its 
objects possess and claim to possess a real and independent existence. The 


satisfaction, however, we derive from painting is not in actual existence, but 


in the contemplative interest we receive from the external reproduction of 
ideal truths, things born of the soul, and its art therefore dispenses wholly 
with the need and apparatus of spatial reality in its complete organization. 
(yy) And together with this reduction to the level surface we may thirdly 
associate the fact that painting is placed in a still more remote position to 
architecture than that occupied by sculpture. Works of sculpture even where 
exhibited independently for themselves in public places or gardens, require 
some kind of pedestal treated architectonically, and, in the case of 
apartments, forecourts, and halls, either the art of building merely assists in 
presenting the statue’s fitting environment, or conversely the sculptured 
figure is used as the decoration of the building, and between these two thus 
related objects we find a close association. Painting, on the contrary, 
whether placed in the enclosed apartment, or in public halls, or under the 
open sky, is limited to the wall. Originally its function is simply to fill up 
empty wall spaces. Among the ancients this original destination is mainly 
sufficient, and they decorated in this way the walls of their temples, and in 
more recent times also their private chambers. Gothic architecture, whose 
main task is the enclosure under the most grandiose conditions, supplies no 
doubt still larger surfaces, or rather the largest possible, yet it is only in the 
most ancient mosaics that we find painting is employed as a decoration of 
empty spaces, whether in the case of the outside or the interior. The more 
recent architecture of the fourteenth century, on the contrary, fills up its 
enormous wall surfaces in an architectural manner, the most imposing 
example I know of which is the main facade of Strasbourg cathedral. Here 
we find that the empty surfaces, excluding the entrance doors, the rose and 
other windows, are filled in by the ornamental work analogous to that of 
windows traced over the walls, and decorated by figures of considerable 
delicacy and variety of form, so that we have no need here for painting. In 
the case of religious architecture, therefore, painting mainly appears in 


buildings which begin to approximate to the ancient type of architecture. As 
a rule, however, Christian painting is to be distinguished from the arts of 
building, and presents its works in independent form, as for example in 
large pictures, whether placed in chapels or on high altars. It is true that 
here, too, the picture must retain some relation to the character of the place, 
which it is destined to fill; for the rest, however, it is not merely intended to 
fill up wall spaces, but to hang them as a work of art independently just as a 
work of sculpture may do. In conclusion painting has its use as a decoration 
of halls and apartments in public buildings, town halls, palaces, and private 
houses, in which respect its association with architecture is once more 
closely marked, an association, however, in which its independence as a 
free art ought not to be lost. 

(6) A further necessary ground for the contraction of the spatial 
dimensions in painting to bare surface is due to the fact that the art of 
painting is concerned to express ideal conditions essentially in their 
separation“, and thereby rich in every kind of particular character. A mere 
restriction to the shapes of spatial form, with which sculpture is able to rest 
satisfied, vanishes therefore in the more luxuriant art; for the forms of 
spatial dimension are the most abstract in Nature, and an attempt must now 
be made to seize particular distinctions, in so far as the demand is now for 
an essentially more multifold material. The matter specifically defined in 
the physical sense is attached to the very principle of presentation in Space, 
the differences of which™’, if they are to appear as essential in the work of 
art, themselves disclose this fact’ in the total configuration of spatial form, 
which no longer remains the final mode of presentation, and they are 
compelled to make a breach in the complete form of spatial dimensions, in 
order to cancel the exclusive appearance of the physical medium. For the 
dimensions in painting are not presented by themselves in their actual 


reality, but are merely by means of this physical aspect made to appear and 
be visible as such. 

(aa) If we further inquire what is the nature of the physical element 
which the art of painting makes use of we shall find this to be Light, 
regarding it as that medium which renders all objects whatever visible. 

Previously the sensuous, concrete material of architecture was the 
resisting matter of gravity, which more particularly in the art of building 
asserted this character of heavy material in its features of burden, constraint, 
power to support and be supported, and even in sculpture still retained such 
characteristics. Heavy material encumbers because it does not possess its 
centre of material unity in itself, but in something else; and it seeks for this 
centre and strives towards it, though it retains its position through the 
resistance of other bodies, which become by doing so bodies of support. 
The principle of light is an opposite, or extreme, of that material of weight 
which is not as yet enclosed within its unity. Whatever else we may 
predicate of light it is obvious that it is absolutely devoid of weight and 
offers no resistance; rather it is pure identity with itself, and thereby simple 
self-relation, the primordial ideality, the original self of Nature. In light 
Nature make its start on the path of ideality or inwardness™, and is the 
universal physical ego, which of course is not carried here to the point of 


4! nor has as yet concentrated itself within the unit of 


particularity 
individuality and self-seclusion, yet is thereby enabled to cancel the bare 
objectivity and external show of heavy matter and abstract from the 
sensuous and spatial totality of the same~“. From this aspect of the more 
ideal quality of light it becomes the physical principle of the art of painting. 

(Bf) Light regarded simply as such, however, only exists as one aspect 
contained in the principle of subjectivity, that is, as this more ideal identity. 
In this respect light is manifestation, just that, which, however, in Nature is 


only asserted generally as the power of making objects visible, holding the 


particular content of that which it reveals outside itself as an objective 
world, which is not light, but rather that which confronts it and 
consequently is dark. These objects light renders cognizable under their 
distinctions of form by irradiating them, that is, illuminating to a greater or 
less degree their obscurity and invisibility, and permitting certain parts to be 
more visible, namely, as they approach the spectator, and others, on the 
contrary, more obscure as they withdraw from him. For light and darkness, 
putting for the present on one side the particular colour of an object, is 
generally speaking due to the relative remoteness of the illuminated objects 
from us in their specific degree of illumination. In this direct relation to 
objectivity light is no longer asserted simply as light, but as essentially 
particularized brightness and obscurity, light and shadow, whose varied 
manifestations render the shape and distance of objects from one another 
intelligible to the spectator. This is the principle which painting makes use 
of, because from the first differentiation is implied in its notion. If we 
compare this art in this respect with sculpture and architecture we shall see 
that in these latter arts the actual distinctions of spatial configuration are set 
forth in their nakedness, and light and shadow are suffered to retain the 
ordinary effect which light produces in Nature relatively to the position of 
the spectator, so that the rondure of form is here already independently“ 
present and light and shade, whereby they are rendered visible, are merely a 
result of that which was already actually on the spot independently of this 
further aspect of their becoming visible. In the art of painting, however, 
brightness and darkness together with all their gradations and finest 
transitions are themselves part of the fundamental artistic material, and it is 
a purely intentional appearance they produce of that medium, which 
sculpture gives form to in its native state. Light and shade, in short, the 
appearance of objects under this illumination, is effected by art rather than 
the mere natural light, which consequently only makes that kind of 


brightness, darkness, and lighting visible, which are the products of 
painting. And this it is which constitutes the positive rationale deduced from 
the material of the art itself, why painting does not require three 
dimensions. Form 1s the creation of light and shadow simply, and that form 
which exists in spatial reality is superfluous. 

(yy) Bright and dark, shadow and light, no less than their interplay are, 
however, merely an abstraction, which do not exist in Nature as such 
abstraction, and consequently cannot be utilized as sensuous material. In 
other words Light, as we have already seen, is related to its opposite Dark. 
In this relation both principles have no self-subsistency apart from each 
other, but can only be asserted in their unity, that 1s, as the interplay of light 
and dark. The light, which is in this way essentially impaired and obscured, 
which, however, to a like extent transpierces and illumines darkness, 
supplies us with the principle of colour as the genuine material of painting. 
Light in its purity is devoid of colour, it is the pure indeterminacy of 
essential identity. Distinction from bare light, a lowering of its value, is the 
characteristic of colour, which in contrast to light is already in some degree 
obscurity, and together with which the principle of light 1s asserted in union. 
It is consequently an incorrect and false idea to hold that light is the 
ageregate result of different colours, or in other words different degrees of 
obscuration. 

Form, distance, limitation, rounded shape, in short, all spatial relations 
and distinctions visible in the phenomena of Space are unfolded in the art of 
painting entirely by means of colour, the more ideal principle of which is 
capable of presenting a more ideal content and by virtue of its profounder 
oppositions, the infinite variety of its transitional gradations and the 
delicacy of its softest modulations relatively to the fulness and detail of the 
objects it accepts as subject-matter, is possessed of a field for its activity of 
the widest range. It is beyond belief what mere colour is able to accomplish 


in this art. Two human beings are, for example, something totally distinct. 
Either is in his self-conscious identity no less than his bodily organism an 
independent and exclusive spiritual and bodily totality, yet the entire result 
of this difference is in a picture reduced to a distinction of colours. In one 
place some particular shade of colour ceases, in another a particular one 
starts up, and by such means we get everything set before us, shape, 
distance, play of posture, expression, what is nearest to sense and what is 
most akin to intelligence. And we are not to regard this reduction as a 
make-shift and defect. Quite the reverse is the fact; the art of painting 
dispensing with the third dimension in no such way, but deliberately 
rejecting it in order to set in the place of purely spatial reality the higher and 
richer principle of colour. 

(y) This wealth enables painting to elaborate in its reproductions the 
entire extent of the phenomenal world. Sculpture is more or less restricted 
to the stable self-seclusion of individuality. In painting, however, the 
individual cannot remain in such limitations of stability whether regarded in 
his ideal aspect or relatively to the external world, but is placed in every 
kind of varied definition. For on the one hand, as already pointed out, he is 
placed in a far closer relation to the spectator, and on the other he receives a 
more varied connection with other individuals and the environment of 
Nature. A process, therefore, which merely illuminates semblance of 
objective fact makes possible the widest expansion of distances and spaces 
and the present of such and all the varied objects that appear in them in one 
and the same work of art. Yet it must no less, as a work of art, prove itself to 
be a self-contained and unified whole, and exhibit itself in this synthesis, 
not simply as an aggregate whose limits and boundaries are defined by no 
principle, but rather as a totality whose unified consistency is due to its own 
subject-matter. 


(c) In the third place we have, after this general consideration of the 
content and sensuous material of painting, briefly to adduce in general 
terms the principle of the artistic mode of treatment adopted by it. 

The art of painting more so than either sculpture or architecture admits 
of the two extremes. In the first case prominence is given to the religious 
and ethical severity of the conception and presentation of the ideal beauty of 
form, and in the second, where the subject-matter is, taken by itself, 
insignificant, to the detail of what it contains and the personal aspect of the 
creative art. We may therefore not unfrequently hear two extreme kinds of 
criticism. Our critic in the one case apostrophizes the nobility of the object, 
the depth and astonishing sufficiency of the conception, the greatness of the 
expression, and the boldness of the delineation™®. And in the other equal 
praise is given to the fine and unexampled character of the painter’s 
treatment of his colour. This contrast is implied in the very notion of the art; 
indeed, we may affirm that it is impossible to unite both aspects on one 
plane of elaboration. Each must remain inevitably independent of the other. 
For painting has shape simply as such, that is, the forms of spatial 
limitation, no less than colour as means contributive to its artistic result, and 
is placed thereby midway between the Ideal of the plastic arts and the 
extreme form of the direct detail of Nature’s reality; by reason of which we 
get two distinct types of painting. One, that is the ideal, whose essential 
basis is universality; and the other, that which presents particular objects in 
all their closeness of detail. 

(a) In this respect painting must accept, in the first instance, as sculpture, 
that which is substantive in the sense that the objects of religious belief are 
such, no less than the great events of history, and its pre-eminent individual 
characters, albeit it renders visible this substance in a form wherein the 
ideal and personal aspect is emphasized. It is the imposing character, the 
serious significance of the action portrayed, or the depth of the soul 


expressed which is here of most importance, so that the elaboration and 
employment of all the rich artistic means which are within the reach of 
painting, and the dexterity, which the wholly consummate use of these 
means demands regarded as a tour de force of technique, cannot here be 
entirely indicated. In cases of this kind it is the force of the content to be 
presented and the absorption in what is essential and substantive in the 
same, which tend to drive into the background the overwhelming facility in 
the art of painting as that aspect which is less essential. In this sense, for 
instance, the Cartoons of Raphael are of invaluable merit, and fully display 
the entire excellence of their composition, although Raphael, even in the 
case of particular pictures, despite all his mastery in drawing, and the purity 
of his ideal, and at the same time wholly vital personal figures, and the 
composition he may have arrived at, most certainly in colour, and all that 
concerns landscape and other aspects, is excelled by the Dutch masters. 
This is yet more the case with the earlier Italian heroes of art, in contrast to 
whom Raphael is to a somewhat similar degree inferior in depth, power, 
and ideality of expression, as he surpasses such in the technique of his craft, 
in the beauty of vital grouping, in draughtsmanship and the like”. 

(6) Conversely, however, the art of painting, as we have seen, ought to 
advance further than this exclusive absorption in the ideal and infinite 
content of man’s soul-life; its function 1s equally to assert the subsistency 
and freedom of detail, which however incidental it may be, contributes to 
the environment and background of the work. In this advance from the 
profoundest seriousness to the objective features of independent detail it is 
bound to force its way to the extreme articulation of the purely phenomenal, 
where any and every content is a matter of indifference, and artistic illusion 
in a realistic sense is the main interest. In such a type of art we find depicted 
for us the most fugitive aspect of the sky, the time of day, the lighting up of 
the woods, the gleam and reflection of the clouds, waves, lakes, streams, the 


shimmer and glitter of wine in the glass, the glance of the eye, and every 
conceivable look and smile of the human countenance. Painting in such 
cases moves from the idealistic standpoint to that of living reality, whose 
phenomenal effect it mainly seeks to reproduce by means of accuracy in the 


“8, Yet this effort is no mere assiduity of 


execution of every bit of detai 
elaboration, but a real exercise of genuine talent, which strives to present 
every kind of detail in its independent perfection, and yet retain the whole 
composition in unity and fusion, and this can only be done by the finest art. 
In such work the vital force of the realistic appearance thus secured tends to 
be more near to the artist’s aim than the Ideal; and it is precisely this kind of 
art, as I have already found occasion to remark, which raises, as no other, 
controversial points over the significance of the Ideal and Nature. No doubt 
it is very possible to blame the use of the most elaborate technique in 
subjects of little importance by themselves as mere extravagance; yet there 
is no real reason for rejecting such material, and it is precisely of that kind 
which ought to be treated in this way by art, and be permitted to keep every 
conceivable subtlety and refinement of surface appearance that it possesses. 
(y) The artistic treatment does not, however, stop at this more general 
kind of opposition, but, inasmuch as painting reposes on the principle of 
soul-expression and particularity, proceeds yet further in the direction of 
differentiation in its results. Both architecture and sculpture, it is true, assert 
differences of national type, and in particular we are made aware in 
sculpture of a closer individuality typical of certain schools and masters. In 
the art of painting this distinction and personal aspect in the modes of 
representation expands to an incalculable degree in proportion as the 
objects, which it may accept, are taken from a field without definable 
limitations. In this art to a pre-eminent extent the genius of particular 
peoples, provinces, epochs and individuals asserts its claims and affects not 
merely the choice of subjects and the spirit of their conception, but also the 


character of drawing, grouping, colouring, handling of the dry point no less 
than that of particular colours down to characteristics of personal style and 
wont. 

Inasmuch as the function of painting is so without restriction concerned 
with the ideal aspect and the details of its subject-matter, it follows of 
course that it gives us quite as little opportunity to make definite statements 
of universal validity as to adduce specific facts which can always without 
exception be accepted as true of it. We must, however, not rest satisfied 
with what I have already discussed in respect of the principle of the content, 
the material and the artistic treatment, but make a further effort, however 
much we leave on one side all that confronts us in its multifold variety, still 
to subject certain aspects, that most emphatically enlist our attention, to 


further examination. 
2. PARTICULAR MODES OF THE DEFINITION OF PAINTING 


The different points of view, according to which we have to undertake this 
closer characterization, may be already anticipated from our previous 
discussion. They refer once more to the content, the material and the artistic 
treatment. 

First, as to content, we have no doubt found the content of the romantic 
type of art offer the most adequate subject-matter; we must, however, 
inquire further what specific portions we should select from the entire 
wealth within this type as pre-eminently adapted to the art of painting. 

Secondly, we have already made ourselves fairly cognisant with the 
principle of the sensuous material. We have now to define more narrowly 
the forms, which may be expressed on the level surface by means of 
colouring, in so far as the human form and other facts of Nature have to be 
made visible in order that the ideality of Spirit may be thereby disclosed. 


Thirdly, we have a similar question with regard to the definite character 
of the artistic conception and presentation, which corresponds to the 
different character of the content thus itself similarly differentiated, 
producing thereby different types or schools of painting. 

(a) I have already at an earlier stage recalled the fact that the ancients 
have had excellent painters, but added thereto the statement that the 
function of painting is only completely satisfied by the way of looking at 
things and the type of art which is referable to the emotional life and which 
is actively asserted in the romantic type of art. What appears, however, to 
contradict this from the point of view of content is the fact that at the very 
culminating point of Christian painting, during the age of Raphael, Rubens, 
Correggio, and others, we find that mythological subjects are used and 
portrayed in part on their own merits, and in part for the decoration and 
allegorization of great exploits, triumphs, royal weddings, and so forth. In 
this sense Goethe, for example, has once more borrowed from the 
descriptions of Philostratus of the pictures of Polygnotus, and, assisted by 
his imaginative powers as a poet, has added a novel freshness to such 
subjects for the painter’s benefit. If, however, such contributions further 
imply the demand that subjects of Greek mythology and saga, or scenes, 
too, from the Roman world, for which the French at a certain period of their 
painting have evinced a great inclination, should be conceived and 
portrayed in the definitive mood and significance attached to them by the 
ancient world we can only object generally that it is impossible to recall to 
life this past history, and what is peculiarly appropriate to the antique is not 
wholly compatible with the art of painting. The painter must consequently 
create from such material an entirely different result, must import therein a 
totally different spirit, other emotions and modes of seeing things than those 
present to the ancients, in order to bring such a content into accord with the 
real problems and aims of painting. For this reason also the circle of antique 


material and situations is not that which painting has elaborated in a 
consequential process; rather it is an aspect of it which has been passed over 
as alien to its material, and which has first to be essentially remodelled. I 
have several times insisted that painting has before all to seize that, the 
presentment of which it can, in deliberate contrast to sculpture, music, and 
poetry, master by means of external form. And this is pre-eminently the 
self-concentration of Spirit, which is denied to sculpture, while music again 
is unable to make the passage to the external appearance of ideality, and 
poetry itself can merely render visible the bodily presence in an incomplete 
way. Painting, on the contrary, is still in a position to unite both aspects. It 
can express the entire content of soul-life in an external form, and is 
consequently bound to accept for its essential content the emotional depth 
of the soul no less than the particular type of character and its specific traits 
in its deepest impression — in other words intensity of feeling and ideality 
in its differentiation, for the expression of which definite events, conditions, 
and situations not only must appear as the explanatory source of individual 
character, but the specific individuality must disclose itself as a part of the 
moulded form of the soul and physiognomy, rooted therein, and entirely 
taken up into the external embodiment. 

In order to express generally this ideality of soul we do not require that 
ideal self-subsistency and largeness™ of the classical type we have 
previously dealt with, in which individuality persists in immediate accord 
with the substantive core of its spiritual essence and the physical 
characteristics of its bodily presentment; to quite as little extent will suffice 
to the manifestation of this soul-life Nature’s ordinary hilarity, that Greek 
geniality of enjoyment and blissful absorption in its object; rather true depth 
and self-revelation of spiritual life presupposes that the soul has worked its 
way through its emotions, its forces, its whole inward life, has overcome 
much, has suffered and endured much anguish or misery of spirit, and yet in 


all these divisions has retained its sense of unity and come back to the same 
out of them. The ancients no doubt also place before us in the mythos of 
Hercules a hero, who after many troubles receives his apotheosis, and 
enjoys among the gods the repose of blessedness; but the labours which 
Hercules accomplishes are purely external, and the bliss, which he obtains 
as a reward, is merely a tranquil cessation from labour; and the ancient 
rune, that Zeus will have brought his empire to its consummation by his 
efforts, he, that is the greatest hero of Greece, has not accomplished. Rather 
the end of the rule of these self-subsistent gods then commences for the first 
time, where we find man overcomes the dragons and serpents of his own 
breast, the obstinacy and stubbornness of the soul’s native realm rather than 
the living dragons and serpents of Nature. Only thereby will Nature’s 
gladsomeness attain to that loftier cheerfulness of the spirit, which is 
perfected in its passage through the negative phase of division, and finally 
secures an infinite satisfaction through such travail. The feeling of 
blitheness and happiness must be glorified and expanded in real 
blessedness. For happiness and content still retain an association with 
external conditions which partake of Nature’s contingency. In blessedness, 
however, that happiness, which is still related to immediate existence, is left 
behind, and the entire content is made one with the inner life of soul. 
Blessedness is a satisfaction which is an attained result, and is thereby 
justified; it is the gladness of a victory, the emotion of a soul which has 
essentially set at nought what is sensuous and finite, and thereby thrust from 
itself the care which lurks for ever in ambush. Blessed is the soul, which 
has, it is true, experienced both conflict and pain, but come victorious 
through its troubles. 

(a) If we now inquire what is the nature of the actual /deal/ in this content 
we shall find it to be the reconciliation of the individual soul with God, who 
in His human manifestation has Himself traversed this passage of sorrows. 


The substantive ideality*® can only be that of religion, the peace of self- 
consciousness, which only feels itself truly satisfied, in so far as it is 
concentrated in its own substance, has broken its earthly heart, has raised 
itself above the purely natural conditions of finite existence, and in this 
exaltation has secured an inward life of universal significance, an ideal 
union in and with God Himself. The soul wills itself, but it finds the object 
of its will in something other than itself, in its particularity; it thereby gives 
itself up in its opposition to God, in order to find itself again and its joy in 
Him. This is the vital character of Love, the soul’s function in its truth, that 
is religious love purged of mere desire, which communicates to Spirit 
reconciliation, peace, and blessedness. It is not the enjoyment and delight of 
the actual love of living nature, but rather one that is devoid of passion, nay, 
one that is without inclination, a tendency of the soul, a love in fact which 
on the side of Nature is identical with death, and is such a state, so that the 
actual relation as earthly bond and relation of man to man floats before us 
as a thing of the Past, which essentially has no consummation in its usual 
existing form, but carries within itself the defect of its temporality, and as 
such prepares the way for an exaltation to something beyond it, which is 
found to be at the same time a conscious state and enjoyment of a love that 
is without yearning and sensuous desire. 

It is this character which gives to us the soulful, intimate, and more 
elevated Ideal, which we find now in the place of the tranquil greatness and 
self-subsistency of the antique. No doubt the divinities of the classical Ideal 
were not without a trait of sombre grief, a negative replete with fateful 
import, which is as it were the shadow of a cold Necessity passing over 
these blithesome figures, which remain, however, secure in their substantive 
divinity and freedom, their simple greatness and might. The freedom of 
Love, however, is not a freedom of this kind, being more instinct with soul- 
life, for the reason that it subsists in a relation between soul and soul, and 


spirit to spirit. This inward glow enkindles the ray of bliss made actual in 
the soul, a love, which in suffering, and the extremest loss not merely can 
discover comfort or independence therefrom, but in proportion to the depth 
of its suffering can feel the more profoundly therein the reality and 
assuredness of its love, making clear the mastery of its own essential 
substance in that suffering. In the Ideal of the ancients on the contrary we 
find no doubt, independently of that trait of a tranquil sorrow already 
indicated, the expression of the pain of noble natures, as for instance in the 
case of Niobe and Laocoon. They do not betake themselves to lamentation 
and despair, but adhere to their greatness and loftiness of spirit; but this 
self-continency remains empty; their suffering, their pain is likewise the 
conclusion of the matter. In the place of reconcilement and satisfaction we 
can only have an austere resignation, which, without suffering entire 
collapse, surrenders that upon which it had previously laid hold. It is not the 
base that is crushed”; no rage, no contempt or vexation is expressed; but 
despite of it all the loftiness of this type of individuality is nought but an 
inflexible self-continency*, an endurance of destiny that is without relief, 
in which the nobility and pain of the soul do not appear as reconciled in 
fulfilment. In the romantic love of religion we find for the first time the 
expression of blessedness and freedom. This union and satisfaction is by 
nature concrete in a spiritual sense, for it is the feeling of Spirit which is 
made cognizant of its unity in something other than itself. And for this 
reason we find necessary here, if the content presented is to be complete, 
two aspects, in so far as the reduplication of spiritual personality is 
necessary to love’s appearance. It reposes upon two independent individuals 
who possess, however, the sense of their intrinsic union. With this union, 
however, the negative condition is always at the same time connected. In 
other words Love belongs to the soul’s condition; the subject of such a 


conscious state is, however, this independently self-stable*= heart, which to 


experience love must bid good-bye to itself, surrender itself and sacrifice 
the unyielding focus of its individual isolation. It is this sacrifice which 
constitutes the motive principle of Love, the life and emotion of which is 
bound up wholly in a self-surrender. In consequence of this, if 
notwithstanding a man retains his consciousness of self in an act of such 
surrender, and just in this very annihilation of his personal independence 
attains to a truly positive self-subsistency, in that case he has left him at 
least in the feeling of this unity and its supreme happiness the negative 
aspect, the movement of Love’s principle, not so much in a sense of 
sacrifice, as of a blessedness undeserved, which in despite of himself 
permits him still to feel his assured identity at unity with itself. The 
movement is the feeling of the dialectical contradiction, namely, to have 
surrendered personality and yet to remain in self-subsistent unity, a 
contradiction which is present in Love and eternally resolved in it. 

In so far, then, as the aspect of an individual human state of soul-life is 
concerned in this universal condition we find that the unique Love, which 
blesses and discovers its heaven within it, tends to rise over all that is finite 
and the specific individuality of character, which lapses into a position of 
insignificance. Already we have observed that the divine ideals of sculpture 
pass into one another, always provided, however, that they are not wrested 
from the content and province of that original and immediate type of 
individuality; and yet it must be admitted that this individuality remains the 
essential form of the mode of presentment. In this later pure gleam of 
blessedness, however, particularity is on the contrary cancelled. Before God 
all men are equal, or rather piety makes them actually equal, so that the sole 
point of importance is the expression of love in the concentrated focus 
above depicted, and which has no further need of happiness, or this or that 
particular object. No doubt religious Love, too, requires definite individuals 
as a condition of its existence, which possess also, apart from this 


experience, other spheres of existence; for the reason, however, that this 
soul-possessed state of intimate life supplies the really ideal content, the 
expression and reality of such are not to be found in the isolated distinctions 
of character, its talents, conditions, and fortunes, but are rather lifted above 
the same. When consequently nowadays we hear people make a regard for 
distinctions in the soul-life of different persons a matter of first importance 
in education, and in that which is the essential requirement of each man 
individually, from which we deduce the fundamental thesis that every one 
will and indeed inevitably must act differently in a given case, such a 
position directly clashes with the fact of the love of religion, in which all 
such diversities of individual life fall into the background. Conversely, 
however, individual characterization now, precisely for the reason that it is 
the unessential, which refuses wholly to fuse with the spiritual realm of 
celestial Love, receives a more emphatic definition. In other words, 
agreeably to the romantic type of art, it is free, and is written in character all 
the more distinct in proportion as it refuses to accept as its supreme 
principle classical beauty, that is the entire transfusion of immediate vitality, 
and the particularity of finite existence, with a spiritual or religious content. 
In despite of this fact, however, there is no absolute reason that this 
individual characterization should impair this inward intensity of Love, 
which, as such on its own account, is not shackled to such features, but has 
become free, and constitutes independently the truly self-substantive Ideal 
of Spirit. 

What, then, constitutes the ideal centre and main content of the religious 
field is, as we have already indicated in our examination of the romantic 
type of art, the essentially reconciled and satisfied Love, whose object 
should appear in the art of painting, whose function it is to exhibit the most 
spiritual content under the mode of human and corporeal actuality, as no 
mere “beyond” of Spirit, but in its veritable presence. In conformity with 


such a result we may adduce the Holy Family, and above all the love of the 
Madonna to her child as the ideal content pre-eminently fitted to this 
sphere. On either side of this centre, however, a mass of additional material 
extends which is in varying degree less adapted in this sense to the art in 
question. I will now attempt to differentiate the whole of this material on 
the following lines. 

(aa) The first objectification is the object of Love itself in its pure 
universality and unimpaired unity with itself — God Himself in His 
unphenomenal essence — or God the Father. In this case, however, painting 
has great difficulties to overcome, when it attempts to depict God the Father 
as the religious imagination of Christendom seeks to grasp Him. The Father 
of gods and men regarded as a particular personality is exhaustively dealt 
with by art in Zeus. What on the contrary falls away from the Christian 
conception of God the Father is the human individuality, in which painting 
is alone in a position to reproduce the spiritual aspect. For taken in His 
independent self-exclusion God the Father is no doubt spiritual personality 
and supreme Power, Wisdom and so forth, but only retained as such without 
defined form and as an abstraction of thought. The art of painting is, 
however, unable to avoid anthropomorphization, and must perforce assign 
to Him the figure of man. However broad in its generalization, however 
lofty, ideal, and masterful the presentment of such a figure may be, we fail 
to get beyond the fact that it is entirely a human individual of more or less 
grave aspect, which fails entirely to coalesce with the conception of God the 
Father. Among the early Flemish painters Van Eyck in his God the Father of 
the altar picture at Ghent has attained the greatest success that we can 
conceive as possible in this sphere. It is a creation that may well match our 
conception of the Olympian Zeus. But however consummate it may be also 
in its expression of eternal repose, loftiness, power, worth, and other 
qualities — and it is quite impossible to overstate the depth and imposing 


character of its conception no less than its execution — yet our imagination 
cannot fail to find something in it which does not satisfy. For what is here 
set before us as God the Father, that is to say a creation that is likewise 
human personality, is just what we first meet with in Christ the Son. It 1s in 
Him that we contemplate for the first time this decistve moment in which 
individuality and human existence combine as a moment in the Divine 
Life*4, and moreover combine in such a way that the same is not disclosed 
aS an ingenious creature of the phantasy, as was the case with the Greek 
divinities, but as essential and very revelation, the fact of all importance and 
fundamental significance. 

(BC) The more essential object, therefore, of Love in the creation of 
painting will be Christ. In other words, with this object Art at once finds 
itself in the sphere of humanity, a sphere which along with Christ embraces 
further material in its presentations of the Virgin Mary, Joseph, John the 
Baptist, the disciples, and so forth, and ultimately the common folk who in 
part are followers of the Gospel, and in part cry out for the crucifixion of its 
Master and mock Him in His sufferings. 

And here once more the already mentioned difficulty confronts us how 
we are to conceive and depict Christ in his universality, when he is 
presented in the ordinary way of half-length figures or portraits. I must 
admit that for myself at any rate, the heads of Christ I have seen by Caracci 
and others and, to take two famous examples, that of Van Eyck, formerly in 
the Sully Collection and now in the Berlin Museum, and that of Von 
Hemling, now in Munich, do not give me the entire satisfaction which they 
ought to do. That of Van Eyck, no doubt, is very imposing in figure, 
forehead, colour, and general conception, but the mouth and eye wholly fail 
to express anything that transcends our humanity. The expression is rather 
that of an inflexible seriousness, which is emphasized by the general type of 
the form, the parting of the hair, and other traits. And when such heads 


incline still further in expression and shape towards the specifically human 
type, and a milder, more yielding and tender aspect is thereby imported, 
much of their depth and power of impression is very readily lost; and least 
of all suited to such, as I have already observed, is the beauty of Greek 
form. 

For this reason Christ, as depicted in the experiences of His actual life, is 
a more suitable subject for pictorial effort. Yet in this connection an 
essential distinction must not be overlooked. It is quite true that in the 
biographies of Christ we have from one point of view the human 
consciousness of God presented us as a fundamental aspect. Christ 1s one of 
the gods, but under the guise of an actual man, and takes His place among 
men as one of them, in whose phenomenal appearance He can consequently 
be depicted in so far as such expresses the life of Spirit. From another point 
of view, however, he is not merely an individual man, but entirely God. In 
such situations, therefore, in which this supreme Divinity forces its way 
beyond the limits of human soul-life, the art of painting 1s met with a fresh 
source of difficulty. The very depth of the content begins to be too 
overpowering. For in the majority of cases in which we find Christ 
presented for example merely as a teacher, art will not pass much beyond 
the point in which He is depicted as the noblest, most worthy, and wisest of 
men, much as Pythagoras or any other wise man, is presented to us in such 
a picture as Raphael’s “School of Athens.” The most important way in 
which painting can overcome such a difficulty is to bring the Divinity of 
Christ mainly into direct contrast with His surroundings, and above all, to 
contrast it with the sins, the repentance and penance, or the meanness and 
evil of our humanity, or again conversely through His worshippers, who, by 
their adoration of Him remove Him as one of themselves and a man, 
existing in a particular place, from such immediate conditions, so that we 


behold Him exalted to the heaven of Spirit, and at the same time get a 


glimpse of the fact that His appearance has not merely been that of God, but 
also that of the human form under its ordinary and natural, in other words, 
not wholly ideal conditions, who as Spirit essentially possesses his 
existence in our humanity and the human community, and expresses His 
divinity as reflected in the same. But we must not understand this reflection 
as though God is present in humanity as in a purely accidental or external 
mode of form and expression; rather we ought to regard the Spirit 
manifested in the consciousness of mankind as the essential spiritual 
existence of God Himself. Such a mode of presentation will be 
exceptionally appropriate where Christ is to be represented as man, teacher, 
as the risen and glorified person who ascends up to heaven before our eyes. 
To speak plainly, in situations such as these the means of expression in 
painting such as the human form and its colour, the countenance, the glance 
of eye, are not wholly sufficient to express all that is implied in the Christ. 
And least of all will the antique beauty of forms suffice. In particular the 
resurrection and ascension, and generally, all scenes in the life of Christ, in 
which He, the individual man, is already divested of immediate existence as 
such on His return to His Father, require a more elevated expression of 
Divinity than the art of painting is able to supply, for the reason that it ought 
to cancel the very means it uses in its representation, that is, the expression 
of human soul-life in its external form, and glorify the same in a light of 
purer quality. 

Consequently, we shall find those scenes of Christ’s life treated with 
greater advantage and more fitting effect in which He Himself has not yet 
arrived at the full consummation, or where His Divinity appears to be 
obstructed and depressed in the moment of negation. And this we find is the 
case in His childhood and the Passion. That Christ as a child expresses 
definitely from a certain point of view the significance which attaches to 
Him in religion. He is God Who becomes man, and Who consequently 


passes through the stages of man’s natural life. In another aspect of the 
same fact that He is presented to our minds as a child we are led to feel the 
practical impossibility of disclosing entirely to us all that He essentially is. 
And it is just here that the art of painting possesses the incalculable 
advantage of being able to show how the loftiness and dignity of Spirit can 
shine forth from the naiveté and innocence of the child, which in some 
measure derives actual force from such a contrast, and in part, for the very 
reason that it is predicated of an infant, is to an infinitely less extent 
required by us in comparison with that we look for in Christ as man, 
teacher, and judge of the world. In this way the examples of Christ the babe 
which we find in Raphael’s pictures, and above all, that in the Sistine 
Madonna picture at Dresden, offer us the most beautiful presentment of 
childhood. We are, however, aware in them also of a tendency to pass 
beyond merely childlike innocence, a passage which discloses quite as 
much the Divine already present in the opening sheath, as it enables us to 
surmise the expansion of such Divinity to an infinite fulness of revelation, a 
revelation the incompleteness of which in the child carries with it its own 
justification. In the Madonna pictures of Van Eyck, on the contrary, the 
Divine babe is the least successful feature, for they are in general stiff and 
emphasize the defective form of a newly-born child. It has been attempted 
to regard this as allegorical and intentional. They are not to be fair in aspect 
because it is not the beauty of the Christ babe which is that which is 
adorable, but the Christ as Christ. Such a mode of thought is not consonant 
with the true aim of Art, and the babes of Raphael regarded as works of art 
are in this respect of far higher rank. 

In the same way the history of Christ's passion, such as the scenes where 
He is mocked and crowned with thorns, that of the Ecce Homo carrying the 
cross, deposition, and burial, are exceptionally appropriate to pictorial 
presentment. For in these it is precisely the Divinity, in its contrast to its 


triumph and in the depression of its unlimited power and wisdom, which 
supplies the content. Art is not merely able to present this, but there is 
ample room for the play of originality in the composition of such scenes 
without falling into purely fantastical imagery. God is here set before us as 
suffering, in so far as He is man and under certain determinate bounds. Such 
pain is not merely disclosed as human pain over human calamity, but it is an 
awful suffering, the feeling of an infinite negativity, albeit in human form, 
as the conscious life of one individual. And withal there is added, for the 
reason that it is God who suffers, a certain sense of alleviation, a reduction 
of such anguish which is thus unable to break forth in actual despair, 
distortion, and horror. This expression of soul-suffering 1s, more particularly 
in the works of several Italian masters, an original creation. The pain is in 
the lower portions of the countenance, a gravity of mien, and nothing more, 
not as in the Laocoon a contraction of the muscles, which can be interpreted 
as an actual cry; but in the eyes and on the forehead the billows of soul- 
anguish are, so to speak, allowed to roll over one another. The sweat drops 
that bespeak the heart’s agony stand forth; and with true instinct on the 
brow, in which the immovable bone constitutes the determining feature, 
precisely at the point where nose, eyes, and forehead coalesce, and the life 
of mind and heart is concentrated and emphasized, we find that just one or 
two indications of skin-folds and muscles, unable to be distorted to any 
great extent, are suffered pre-eminently to bear and express in tension this 
accumulated weight of agony. In particular I can recall a certain head in the 
gallery of Schleisheim, in which the master — I fancy Guido Reni#® — and 
doubtless others in a similar way, have discovered a distinct colour tone for 
the flesh, which is quite unlike that of human flesh. They had to disclose the 
night of the Spirit and created for the same a dowry of colour, most 
admirably adapted to express this tempest, these black clouds of Spirit 


which are likewise encompassed by the brazen forehead of the Divine 
Nature. 

As the most perfect subject of such painting, however, I have already 
affirmed that Love, which 1s essentially satisfied, whose object is no purely 
spiritual Beyond, but one actually present, so that we can behold Love itself 
in its object. The highest and most unique form of such a Love is that of the 
Virgin Mother for her Christ child, the love of the one mother who has 
brought forth the Saviour of the world and carries Him in her arms. This is 
the content of most loveliness to which we may say Christian art generally 
and pre-eminently the painter’s art in the religious sphere has been exalted. 

The love of God, and more expressly~? that of which Christ is the object, 
is of an entirely spiritual type. Its object is only visible to the eyes of the 
soul, so that in these cases we do not in the strict sense get the reciprocity 
which is bound with the notion of Love, and moreover there is no natural tie 
which secures the lovers and from its origin binds them to each other. Every 
other type of love, to put the matter conversely, remains in some measure 
accidental in its incidence, and in another aspect of it the lovers possess, as, 
for instance, sisters, or the father’s love for his children, yet further relations 
outside this particular one, which assert an essential claim upon them. A 
father or brothers are compelled to direct their attention to the world, the 
State, affairs or war, in one word universal ends; the sister becomes wife, 
mother, and so forth. In the case of a mother’s love of her child, on the 
contrary, the love is from its very nature neither something that is 
contingent, nor is it merely a single phase. It is its highest earthly type, in 
which its natural character and its most sacred function immediately 
coalesce. From the point of view, however, in which as a rule in maternal 
love the mother sees and feels at the same time her husband in her child, we 
may observe that this aspect, too, in the Virgin Mary’s case disappears. Her 
feeling has nothing in common with a wife’s love for her wedded husband; 


on the contrary her relation to Joseph is rather that of a sister, and on the 
side of Joseph a feeling of respectful reverence for the Child that is God’s 
and Mary’s. We therefore find that religious love is set forth in its fullest 
and most ideal? human form, not in that for Christ amid His sufferings, nor 
in His resurrection, nor as He delays His departure among His friends, but 
in the emotional nature of a woman, in Mary. Her entire soul and life is 
human love for the Child, which she calls her own, and along with it 
adoration, and love of God with whom she feels herself thus united**!. She 
is humble before God, and yet is steeped in the infinite exaltation that she is 
the single one among maidens who is above all blessed. Not alone and 
apart, but only in her Child is she made perfect in God, but in that, whether 
it be by the cradle or as queen of heaven, she is entirely content and blessed, 
without passion and yearning, with no other want, with no other aim to have 
or possess anything but that which she possesses. 

The manifestation of this love under the aspect of its religious content 
expands in many directions, such as the annunciation, the visitation, the 
birth, the flight into Egypt, and other such incidents. We may also associate 
with it, during the later course of the Christ-life, the disciples and women, 
who follow Him, and in whom the love of God is more or less a personal 
relation of their love to the living, present Saviour, Who, as actual man, 
pursues His course among them, and in like manner also the love of those 
angels who, on the occasion of His birth and at other times, hover around in 
grave adoration or simple joy. In treating all such figures the art of painting 
in particular discloses the complete peace and content of such a love. 

But this peace, furthermore, is dissolved in the most heartfelt anguish. 
Mary the mother beholds Christ carrying the cross. She sees Him suffer on 
the cross and die; she sees Him taken from the cross and buried, and no 
grief is more poignant than her own. And yet we may observe that it is 


neither the irreparableness?™ of such a grief, or rather of such a loss, nor the 


weight of the calamity, nor the lament over the injustice of destiny, which 
constitutes the real content in such anguish, so that a contrast between it and 
the sorrow of Niobe is particularly instructive. Niobe, too, has lost all her 
children, and is set before us in severe loftiness and unperturbed beauty. 
The main content here is the aspect of the natural life of this ill-starred 
sufferer, the beauty in which Nature has robed her and which embraces the 
entire presentment of her actual existence. She, this actual personality, is 
beauty personified, and therein she persists. But her soul-life, her heart, has 
lost the entire content of its love, its soul, and her individuality and beauty 
can only turn into stone. The grief of Mary is of a wholly different type. She 
feels intimately the dagger which cuts through her soul’s very centre, her 
heart breaks, but she does not become stone. She did not merely possess 
love, but her soul-life throughout is nothing but love, that is, free and 
concrete ideality, which retains the absolute content of that which it loses, 
and in the loss itself of the beloved persists in the peace of love. Her heart 
indeed breaks, but the substantive principle of her heart, the content of its 
life, which is disclosed through her anguish of soul with a vital strength 
that can never be lost, is something infinitely more exalted, namely, the 
living beauty of the human soul, as contrasted with its abstract substance, 
whose ideal existence as presented in bodily shape, when it is lost remains 
indeed indestructible, but is turned to stone. 

There is one further subject for painting in connection with Mary the 
mother of Jesus, and that is her death and assumption. Schoreel has with 
exceptional beauty depicted a death of Mary in which we find the charm of 
her youth once more restored*“. This master has united in his picture the 
expression of somnambulism, presence of death, rigidity, and blindness 
towards the exterior world with one which seems to suggest that the spirit, 
which seems somehow to penetrate through their general aspect, has found 
a home elsewhere and is blessed therein. 


(yy) Thirdly, we must include within the sphere of the actual presence of 
God in the life, sufferings, and glorification of Himself, mankind at large®, 
that is to say the consciousness of individual human life, which God, or 
more accurately the events of His history, constitutes as itself an object of 
His love, communicating to it a content which is not merely finite but 
absolute in its significance. Here, too, we may emphasize the three aspects 
of tranquil devotion, repentance, and conversion, which both from the point 
of view of the soul and that of external condition the history of the Divine 
Passion repeats to mankind, no less than the ideal consummation in glory 
and the blessedness of pure attainment. 

In respect to the first of these, namely, devotion, we have here what is 
primarily the content of prayer. This relation is in one aspect of it a 
humbling, surrender of the self, the seeking of peace in another; from 
another point of view it is not a petition but rather a prayer*®. Petition and 
prayer are no doubt closely connected in so far, that is, as a prayer can be a 
petition. And yet the genuine petition seeks after something for itself. It 
importunes the man who possesses something of importance to myself, that 
he may feel inclined to do me a favour in virtue of the request, that his heart 
may yield, or his love may be roused toward me, in one word that his 
feeling of identity with myself may be awakened. What I, however, feel in 
making a petition 1s the desire for something, which the other person must 
lose if I am to secure it. The other person is to love me in order that my self- 
love may be satisfied, and my weal and necessity be promoted. I on the 
contrary give nothing further in the transaction unless it be contained in an 
admission that the person thus opportuned may ask for similar favours from 
myself. Prayer is not a petition of this type. It is an exaltation of the heart to 
the Absolute, which is assumed to be essentially Love, and as such 
possesses nothing independently”. The devotion itself is the gift, the 
petition itself 1s the blessedness. For although prayer may contain a petition 


for some particular thing, yet it is not this particular thing which 1s the true 
purport of the prayer; rather the essential truth of it is the conviction that the 
petition will be heard, and not heard in its relation to the particular request 
so much as to the absolute trust that God will apportion that which is best 
for me to receive. And thus even in such a connection prayer is itself its 
own Satisfaction, the enjoyment, the express feeling and consciousness of 
eternal Love, which not only with its ray of illumination shines through the 
object? of prayer and its situation, but in fact constitutes the situation and 
what is there actually or is thereby manifested. It is this type of supplication 
which we find exemplified by Pope Sixtus in the picture of Raphael already 
mentioned2@, no less than by Santa Barbara in the same picture, and by 
many other representations of the prayers of apostles and saints, of Saint 
Francis“ and the like at the foot of the Cross, where we find in the place of 
the suffering of Christ, or the dismay, doubt, and despair of the disciples the 
love and adoration of God, and the prayer that loses itself in Him is selected 
as the significant content. We find such rendered with particular force for 
the most part on the countenances of aged men marked strongly with the 
sufferings and experience of life in the earlier period of painting, faces that 
appear to be portraits, souls permeated with devotional feeling to such an 
extent that this attitude of prayer does not merely appear to be experienced 
at this particular moment, but rather they are presented us as pious and 
saintlike persons whose entire life, thought, instinct, and volition is one 
prayer, and whose expression despite of all the truth of their portraiture may 
be summed up wholly in this assurance and peace of Love. It is otherwise, 
however, among many of the earlier German and Flemish masters. The 
subject of the altar picture in Cologne Cathedral is the adoring kings and 
patrons of Cologne. We find this subject too frequently selected by the 
school of Van Eyck. In such examples the persons who adore are frequently 


famous individuals, princes, as, for instance, in a well-known adoration 


picture, which has been taken for the work of Van Eyck, critics have 
identified two of the kings with portraits of Philip of Burgundy and Charles 
the Bold. In the case of personages of this type we see that they are 
something more than saints, have affairs in the world, and only go to mass 
on Sunday or in the early morning, but during the rest of the week or for the 
rest of the day have other business to look after. And more particularly in 
our Flemish or German pictures the patrons are pious knights, God-fearing 
housewives with their sons and daughters. They resemble Martha who fares 
hither and thither and is concerned with matters of external or mundane 
significance, rather than Mary who has selected once and for all the best 
part. Their piety is not deficient, it is true, in intensity and soul; but we do 
not find here the song of Love which is at once the beginning and end of it, 
and which is perforce not merely an exaltation, a prayer, or thanks for a gift 
received, but is as much its unique life as that of the nightingale. 

We may summarize the distinction which can be drawn generally in 
pictures of this kind between saints and worshippers on the one hand, and 
pious members of the Christian community as they actually appeared on the 
other, in the statement that the worshippers, more especially in Italian 
pictures, disclose in the expression of their piety a complete harmony of 
external and spiritual condition. It is their very soul which we find written 
for the most part on their countenances, which are not permitted to express 
anything opposed to the emotions of their heart. In the actual conditions of 
life this is not always the case. An infant, for example, when it weeps, more 
particularly when beginning to do so, quite apart from the fact that we know 
its grief is not worth the trouble of crying over, often makes us smile with 
its ugly faces. And in the same way old folk pucker up their face when they 
laugh, because the lines of their features are too pronounced, cold, and stiff 
to accommodate themselves readily to an unreserved and natural laugh or a 
friendly smile. The art of painting should endeavour to avoid this 


incompatibility between the emotions of piety expressed and the sensuous 
forms which have to express them, and, so far as possible, produce a 
harmony between the soul and its external mode of expression. And this in 
the highest degree was effected by the Italians; the Germans and Flemish 
were less successful, because the main object in their work was living 
portraiture. 

I will add one further remark, that this devotion of the soul ought not to 
reach the point of the actual cry of anxiety, that cry of tribulation and desire, 
such as the Psalms and many Lutheran hymns express, and we may 
illustrate it with the old words: “As the hart crieth for the water-brooks, so 
crieth my soul for Thee.” We may rather indicate it as a gradual melting 
away, not to that attenuation of sweetness perhaps we associate with the 
nun, but at any rate a surrender of the soul, and an enjoyment and 
satisfaction in such surrender. For that travail of faith, that anxious troubling 
of soul, that doubt and desperation which persists in disunion, such a type 
of hypochondriacal piety which never is certain whether it is still sin, 
whether there has been repentance and pardon is complete, a surrender, in 
which the soul can never advance a step, and is always betraying the fact by 
his anxiety, such a state is not compatible with the beauty of the romantic 
Ideal. We much prefer that the eye of devotion should raise its look of 
yearning heavenwards, although it is both more artistic and gives us yet 
more satisfaction when it is centred on some present object of adoration, 
whether it be the Virgin Mother, Christ, or saint. It is a facile thing, only too 
facile, to attach to a picture a spiritual interest, by making its central figure 
gaze heavenwards, anywhere beyond the world, just as we find that 
nowadays people are only too ready to make use of an equally facile way of 
proving God and religion to be the foundation of society by quoting texts of 
the Bible rather than establishing such a basis on the reason of actual reality. 
Such a gaze of countenance upwards becomes in the pictures of Guido 


Reni~4, for example, a pure mannerism. The Assumption of the Virgin, too, 


which we find at Munich, has been much eulogized by its admirers and 
critics, and we may admit that the exalted character of its transfiguration, 
the absorption and surrender of the soul in the heavenly vision, and indeed 
the entire pose of the ascending figure, to say nothing of the brilliance and 
beauty of the colouring, is most impressive. But for myself I find such 
representations which depict the Virgin Mother in her own daydream of 
love and blessedness with her glance centred on her babe still more 
appropriate to her truth. The other type of yearning and strain, with its 
upward gaze heavenwards, is somewhat too near to our modern 
sentimentalism. 

A further aspect of importance is concerned with the entrance of the 
principle of negation into the spiritual devotion of Love. The disciples, 
saints, and martyrs, have to pass through, in some measure as an experience 
of their souls, and in part, too, as one of their external life, that way of 
suffering along which the Christ in the history of His Passion passed before 
them. 

This suffering lies to some extent on the confines of art. Painting can 
very easily overstep this boundary, in so far, that is, as it accepts for its 
subject-matter the horrors and terrors of the bodily torture, whether it be in 
flaying, or burning, or crucifixion, and its pains. This it is not permitted to 
do, if it is not to forsake the spiritual Ideal. This 1s not solely due to the fact 
that to present martyrs under such conditions to our sight is not beautiful to 
the sense, nor because our nerves nowadays are too keenly strung, but on 
the better ground that this material aspect is not the really important one. 
The true content we have to follow with sympathy and which should be 
depicted is the spiritual experience, the soul in all that it suffers through 
Love, and not the direct bodily pain of a certain individual, the grief for the 
sufferings of another, or the anguish felt personally for personal demerit. 


The endurance of martyrs in physical tortures is an endurance which carries 
with it merely physical pain: what the spiritual Ideal looks for is the trial of 
the soul in its own domain, its own peculiar suffering, the wounds of its 
love, the repentance, mourning, anguish, and penance of its heart. 

But we must add that in depicting this pain of soul the positive aspect 
must not wholly be absent. The soul must be assured of the actual and 
essentially consummated reconciliation between mankind and God, and 
only experience anxiety that this eternal salvation be realized as a truth in 
itself. In this connection we not unfrequently meet with repentant people, 
martyrs, and monks, who, despite of their assuredness of an objective 
atonement, partly are overwhelmed with sorrow for a heart whose entire 
surrender they deem to be right, and partly have already made such 
complete surrender, and yet are always for realizing such reconciliation 
anew, and consequently for ever imposing on themselves the burden of 
penances. And we find, therefore, in the artistic treatment of such situations 
a twofold point of departure. In other words, the artist may, to start with, 
presuppose in his subject an open disposition, freedom, cheerfulness, and 
decision of spirit, such as carries with ease life and the yoke of the actual 
world and knows how to readily deal with the same, then he may fitly 
associate with such painful experiences a native nobility, grace, freshness, 
freedom, and beauty of form. When, on the contrary, his work is based upon 
a natural sense that is more refractory, defiant, savage, and limited, the 
conflict of the spirit in overcoming the flesh and the world, and securing to 
itself the religion of salvation will necessarily imply more severe travail. In 
cases of such obstinacy of soul, therefore, the harsher reflections of force 
and stability are more apparent, the scars of the wounds which have been 
inflicted on an obstinacy of this type are more visible and enduring, and the 
beauty of the physical result tends to vanish22. 


Thirdly, that positive aspect of atonement, the transfigurement that 
results from grief’s travail, the blessedness that comes of repentance may be 
independently accepted as the subject of artistic presentment though it may 
readily pass into false conceptions. 

Such, then, are the main distinguishing characteristics of the absolute 
spiritual Ideal regarded as the essential content of romantic painting. It 
forms the material of its most successful and solemn creations, works that 
are immortal by virtue of the depth of their contemplation; and when the 
representation of essential truth is thereby expressed they are nothing less 
than the most exalted expansion of the soul to its heaven of bliss, the most 
intimate and complete revelation of ideal life that an artist can bring before 
our vision. 

Following this pre-eminently religious sphere of artistic production we 
have still to investigate two further fields of its activity. 

(f) In direct contrast to the province of religion we have that which, if 
we consider it in its isolated abstraction, is equally destitute of the life of 
soul and God, Nature in its simplest terms, and regarded more definitely in 
its connection with painting, Nature’s /andscape. We have stated the 
character of the object of religion to be such that in it the substantive 
ideality of the soul expresses therein the indwelling sense of Love as united 
to the Absolute*2. This inward ideality has, however, a further content. It is 
able to discover in that which is wholly external an accord with soul-life, 
and can recognize in the objective world as such traits which have an 
affinity with what is spiritual. Regarded in their immediacy, no doubt, hills, 
mountains, woods, valleys, streams, meadows, sunlight, moon, and the 
starry heavens, are simply perceived to be the natural objects they are. But, 
in the first place, these objects have to start with an independent interest, in 
so far as it is the free life of Nature, which appears in them, and produces a 
sense of fellow feeling in the individual as one who shares that life himself; 


and, secondly, the particular changes of Nature’s moods bring about states 
in the soul which correspond to such moods. It is possible for man to follow 
with his own life this animation of Nature and partake in this harmony of 
soul with its environment, and feel thereby at home in Nature. Just as the 
Arcadians spoke of a Pan, who made them shudder and frightened in the 
gloaming of the forest, in the same way the varied conditions of Nature’s 
landscape in its gentle blithesomeness, its balmy repose, its spring- 
freshness, its wintry chill, its morning awakening and evening rest find their 
counterfeits in states of the soul. The tranquil depth of the ocean, the 
possibility that its depths may break forth with infinite power is akin to soul 
movements, just as conversely the roaring, upwelling, foaming, and break 
of storm-tossed waves stir the soul with concordant music. It is an ideal 
significance of this kind that the art of painting accepts as its object. And 
for this reason it is not natural objects merely as such in their external form 
and association which ought to constitute its true content, so that painting is 
nothing more than a mere imitation, but rather the animation of Nature’s 
life, which interfuses it throughout and which is able to bring into 
prominence and assert with more vividness in the scenes of Nature 
reproduced the characteristic affinity of specific conditions of this life with 
particular spiritual states — it is a vital participation in Nature of this kind 
which gives us the meeting-point, steeped as it is in the soul-life and 
temperament of the artist, by means of which Nature may become the 
content of painting not merely as environment, but as possessing a distinct 
individuality. 

(y) There is yet further a third type of idealization which we find partly 
in the case where objects wholly insignificant are detached from the 
position they occupy in the landscape, and, partly, in scenes of human life, 
which may appear to us not merely as wholly accidental as thus selected, 
but even of a kind that is both mean and commonplace. I have already 


found an opportunity for an attempt to justify the artistic selection of such 
subjects*®. I will in connection with painting merely add the following 
remarks to our former discussion. 

The art of painting is not merely concerned with the inward life of the 
soul, but with that ideal element that is essentially particularized~’. This 
latter type of ideality for the reason that particularity is its principle is not 
content to rest satisfied with the absolute object of religion, and as little will 
merely accept from the external world Nature’s vitality and its defined 
character as landscape; rather it insists on partaking of everything, in which 
man as an isolated individual soul can take a rational interest and find 
pleasure. Even in the case of its representations of religious material art, in 
proportion as it develops, it attaches such more closely to terrestrial 
conditions and the objects of actual vision, giving to its content the 
complete presence of natural existence, so that we ultimately find that the 
aspect of sensuous existence is most important and the interest of 
devotional life only so in a subordinate degree. For here, too, art receives 
the task to work out the Ideal in its fullest realization, in other words, to 
present to our senses that which is originally detached from them, to carry 
over objects taken from the remoteness of past life into present life and 
unite them with that present human life. 

At our present stage of human evolution it is the ideality which we find 
in actual life as it faces us, in the circumstances of daily experience, the 
most common and the most trivial, which is the actual content. 

(aa) If we inquire, then, what it is that makes a content of this kind, 
otherwise so poverty-stricken and indifferent, compatible with the claims of 
art, we must reply that it is the substantive core that is contained and made 
valid therein, in general terms the vitality and delight of self-subsistent 
existence, exemplified in the greatest variety of its aims and interests. The 
life of mankind is always in the immediate Present. What a man may do in 


each moment thereof is something specific, and its justification consists in 
the fact that he carries through all his engagements, the least no less than 
the greatest, with heart and soul. In this way he is united with each 
particular incident, and, by infusing into each the entire force of his 
individuality, appears to identify his whole existence with such. This 
coalescence produces that harmony of the individual with the specific 
character of his immediate activity in the circumstances that are nearest 
him, which is itself a mode of ideality, and which communicates in such a 
case to the subsistency of an existence, which is an exclusive and perfected 
whole, its attractive character. The interest, therefore, that we derive from 
representations of this kind 1s not to be attributed to the subject-matter, but 
rather to this animating soul, which by itself, and independently of that 
wherein it is disclosed as vital, finds an echo in every uncorrupted nature, in 
every free spirit, and is for the same an object of sympathy and delight. We 
must not, therefore, impair our enjoyment on the ground that the demand is 
made of us to admire such works of art under the aspect of their /ikeness to 
Nature so-called and such illusive imitation2®. This demand, which works 
of this kind appear at first blush to support, is itself merely a deception 
which fails to hit the real point. For an admiration of this type is solely 
deducible from the wholly external comparison of a work of art and a work 
of Nature, and is only associated with the similarity of the counterfeit with 
an object or fact presented us, whereas the real content here and the artistic 
quality in the composition and execution is the coalescence of the matter 
portrayed with its own substance, which is the reality as independently 
depicted in its vital characterization. According to the principle of illusion, 
for instance, the portraits of Denner are entitled to our praise, which are, no 
doubt, imitations of Nature, but for the most part fail entirely to present us 
that vital animation on which we lay the main stress in these cases, and are 


mainly concerned with depicting hair, wrinkles, and generally every kind of 


trait which, without exactly being indicative of a corpse, are equally remote 
from the human physiognomy depicted as alive. 

Moreover, if we permit ourselves to level down our enjoyment through 
superficial thoughts of the above fashionable kind, believing subjects of this 
type to be mean and unworthy of our contemplation, we accept the content 
by doing so in a form other than that in which art offers them us. In other 
words we merely associate with them the relation in which we stand to 
them according to our personal needs, pleasure, such education as we 
otherwise possess and other objects we have before us, that is to say we 
merely conceive them in respect to their external purport, throughout which 
it is our Own requirements which are the vital thing we aim at for ourselves, 
and the matter of all importance. The life of the subject-matter itself, 
however, is thereby destroyed, in so far, that is, as the sole object of its 
existence appears to be that of a means simply, or lapses into a thing of no 
moment at all, just because we personally have no need for it. A gleam of 
sunlight, for example, which falls upon a room we enter through an open 
door, a part of the country we travel through, a sempstress, a maid we 
happen to see busily engaged, one and all we may regard with indifference, 
because we suffer them to pass by remote from the thoughts and interests 
which are bound up with them, and consequently in our soliloquy, or 
conversation with another will not suffer the situations which actually lie 
before us to speak a word in the current of our own thoughts and speech; or 
we cast what is merely a passing glance at them, the summary of which 
does not amount to more than the remark, “how pleasant, fine, or ugly they 
are.” Thus we are charmed with the joviality of dance of peasants, while we 
merely glance at it superficially, or turn away from it with contempt, 
because we are hostile to “every sort of barbarism.” We treat in a similar 
way the human countenances we come across in our daily life, or which we 


happen to chance upon. Our own personal point of view, and the various 


matters which engage us are for ever being interposed. We are forced to 
address this or that person in a certain way, we have affairs to despatch, we 
have certain things to consider, thoughts that affect our relation to such a 
person; we observe him under the particular circumstances of our 
knowledge; we regulate our conversation relatively to that, or we are silent 
upon it, if he may be likely to resent it — in short we have always in our 
minds the man’s business, station, and status, and our attitude to and 
business with him, remaining in a wholly practical relation, or in a position 
of indifference and preoccupied inattention. Art, however, when it depicts 
such real life, wholly changes our attitude to it; 1t cuts away once and for all 
all practical deviations*2, such as we are wont to associate with such 
material; it places us simply in the attitude of abstract contemplation to it; 
and in the like degree it does away with its indifference, and directs our 
otherwise preoccupied attention wholly to the situation portrayed; upon 
which we must collect and concentrate all our faculties, if we are to enjoy it. 
Sculpture, in particular, by virtue of its ideal mode of production from the 
first strikes off all practical relation to the object to the extent that its 
product at once betrays the fact that it does not belong to this reality. 
Painting, on the contrary, carries us wholly into the presence of the daily 
life with which we are in immediate contact, but it furthermore destroys all 
the threads of practical necessity, attraction, inclination, or disinclination, 
which draw us to such a Present, or the reverse, and forces us to approach 
those objects more intimately as ends to themselves in their own particular 
phase or mode of life. What we meet with here is just the opposite to that 
which Herr von Schlegel, for example, in the tale of Pygmalion, expresses 
so very prosily as the return of the completed work of art to common life, 
that is to a relation of a man’s own inclinations and an actual enjoyment, a 
return which is the very opposite of that alienation, in which the work of art 
places the objects delineated in their relation to our practical necessities, 


and, precisely by doing so, sets forth before us their own independent life 
and appearance. 

(GP) Just as, then, art, in this particular sphere, re-establishes the forfeited 
independence of a content, which we otherwise failed to preserve in its 
unique characteristics, in the same way, secondly, it is able to secure in 
stability such objects as may happen to appear in actual existence in a form 
we are not accustomed to respect simply as such. The higher Nature 
stretches in its organization and shifting appearance the more it resembles 
the actor who only serves the present need. In this connection I have already 
emphasized the fact as a triumph of art over reality, namely, that it is able to 
fix that which is most evanescent. This power of art in attaching 
permanence to momentary things applies not only to the sudden flash of life 
we find concentrated in certain situations, but also to the magical effect of 
its external presentment in the rapid changes of its colour. A troop of 
horsemen, for example, may alter every moment in the mode of its 
grouping, and the mutual relation of each rider within it. If we were one of 
such we should have something else to do than consider the lively effect of 
such changes. We should have to mount, dismount, make up our haversack, 
eat, drink, rest, groom, drink and feed our horses: or, 1f we looked on as 
ordinary folk, we should look at such with wholly different interests. We 
should want to know what they are there for, what nationality they are, for 
what reason they have left their barracks, and so forth. The painter, on the 
contrary, smuggles off the most volatile of the movements, the most 
evanescent expressions of countenance, the most momentary gleams of 
colour apparent in such motion, and places such before us solely in virtue of 
its interest in the animation of such phenomena which without it would 
vanish. For especially it is the play of the colouring, not treated merely as 
flat tint, but in its lights and shadows, and in the prominence or 
subordination of the objects painted which is the reason that the 


representation appears lifelike, a fact which we are accustomed to observe 
in works of art less than such an aspect deserves, bringing as it does art first 
clearly to our minds. And, moreover, the artist preferably accepts in 
depicting these natural relations the effort of following the least detail, and 
making his work concrete, definite and stamped with individuality, 
endeavouring as he does to secure for his subject-matter the individuality 
which phenomenal life itself supplies in its most momentary flashes; and 
yet withal does not so much seek for such a detail merely as imitated 
closely to strike our senses with its directness, but rather to furnish a 
definite image to the imagination in which at the same time the ideality of 
the entire composition remains active. 

(yy) The more insignificant the objects are, in comparison with the 
material of religion, which this particular phase of painting accepts for its 
content, to that very extent it is just this quality of artistic creation, the 
manner of observation, conception, elaboration, the vitality communicated 
by the artist to his work by all his individual faculties, in short the soul and 
living enthusiasm of his execution, which constitute a prominent aspect of 
its interest, and are part of its content. That which the subject treated is 
under his workmanship must, however, substantially remain what it is in 
fact and is capable of being. We believe, indeed, that we look upon 
something different, and novel, because in actual life we do not pay the 
same detailed attention to similar situations, and their manner of colouring. 
Looked at on the reverse side no doubt we have something, too, that is new 
added to such ordinary subjects, namely, just this very enthusiasm, artistic 
insight and spirit, the soul, in which the artist handles them, adapts them to 
his uses, and by doing so infuses the enthusiasm of his activity like the 
breath of a new life throughout all his work*®. 

Such, then, are the essential points of view, which it was necessary to 
discuss in regard to the content of painting. 


(b) The second aspect which we have next in order to examine is 
connected with the more particular modes of definition, to which the 
sensuous material, in so far as it has to accept in itself a given content, has 
to accommodate itself. 

(a) The first of these of importance is the linear perspective. This is 
introduced as necessary, because painting has only the superficies at its 
disposal and no longer, as was the case with the bas-relief of antique 
sculpture, can extend its figures side by side on one and the same plane, but 
has to proceed to a mode of presentation, which finds it necessary to make 
the remoteness of its objects in all their spatial dimensions merely appear as 
such to our senses. For the art of painting has to unfold the content it 
selects, to place the same in its various movement before our eyes, and to 
associate in different ways its figures with the landscape of external Nature, 
its buildings and so forth, in a wholly distinct grade of literalness to that 
which sculpture in the relief is able to secure. And that which painting in 
this respect cannot place before us in its actual degree of remoteness in the 
realistic manner of sculpture it must present under the illusion of reality. 
What we have first to notice here consists in this that the single surface 
which confronts painting is divided into distinct planes, apparently remote 
from one another, and by this means the contrasts of a near foreground and 
a remote background are secured, which furthermore are linked together by 
means of a middle distance. Inasmuch as the objects are, the more distant 
they are from the vision, proportionately reduced in size, and this deduction 
follows in Nature itself optical laws capable of mathematical determination, 
the art of painting, too, has on its part to follow the same rules, which, by 
virtue of the fact that objects are set forth on one surface, are applicable 
here in a particular way. And this is the rational ground of the so-called 
linear or mathematical perspective in the art of painting, whose more 


detailed exposition, however, it is not our business here to discuss. 


(£) In the second place, however, objects are not only placed at a certain 
distance from one another, but they also differ in shape. This particular 
mode of their spatial limitation by virtue of which every object is made 
visible in its particular form is the subject-matter of draughtsmanship. The 
art of drawing gives us for the first time not merely the comparative 
distance of objects from one another, but their respective configuration. Its 
most important principle is accuracy of form and relative distance, which of 
course in the first instance is not as yet associated with ideal expression, 
but related simply to external appearance, and consequently forms the 
purely external framework“, an accuracy, however, which, more 
particularly in the case of organic forms and their varied movements, is on 
account of the fore-shortenings thereby rendered necessary one of extreme 
difficulty. In so far as these two aspects are related purely to form and its 
spatial totality they constitute the plastic or sculpturesque features in 
painting, which this art, for the very reason that 1t expresses what is most 
ideal in its significance by means of external form, can as little dispense 
with as it can in another respect remain solely content with. For its supreme 
task is the employment of colour, and in such a way that in all that is truly 
painting distance and shape only attain and discover their genuine 
presentment by virtue of the distinctions of colour. 

(y) It is, therefore, colour, and the art of colouring, which make the 
painter a painter. We dwell with pleasure, no doubt, on the drawing, and 
exceptionally so on the study or sketch, as on that which pre-eminently 
betrays the quality of genius; but however rich with invention and 
imagination, with whatever directness the soul of an artist may assert itself 
in such studies by reason of the more transparent and mobile shell of their 
form, yet the fact remains to be painting we must have colour, if the work is 
not to continue abstract from the point of view of its sensuous material in 


the vital individuality and articulation of its objects. We must, however, at 


the same time admit that drawings and dry point drawings from the hand of 
great masters such as Raphael and Albrecht Direr are of real importance. In 
fact from a certain point of view we may say that it is just these hand 
drawings which carry with them the finest interest. We find here the 
wonderful result that the entire spirit of the master is expressed directly in 
such manual facility, a facility which places with the greatest ease, in 
instantaneous work, without any preliminary essays, the essential substance 
of the master’s conception. The border drawings of Direr, for example, in 
the Prayer-book of the Munich library, are of indescribable ideality and 
freedom. Idea and execution appear in such a case to be one and the same 
thing, whereas in finished pictures we cannot avoid the sense that the 
consummate result is only secured after repeated over-paintings, a 
continuous process of advance and finish. 

In despite of this, however, it is only through its employment of colour 
that the art of painting is able to give a real and vital presentment to the 
wealth of soul-life. All the schools of painting have, however, not retained 
the art of colouring at the same high level. It is a significant fact that we 
may, with an exception here and there, assert that it is only the Venetians 
and the Dutch who have become consummate masters in their use of it. 
Both peoples were linked to the sea-coast, both situated on a low-lying land 
divided by fens, streams, and canals. In the case of the Dutch we may find 
an explanation in the fact that, on account of their having so perpetually a 
cloud-covered horizon, their conception of a gray background became fixed 
in their minds, and owing to this very gloomy prepossession they were the 
more driven to study colour in all its effects and variety of lighting, shadow, 
and chiaroscuro, to emphasize this and to discover in this the main task of 
their artistic efforts. In contrast to that of the Venetians and the Dutch the 
painting of the Italians generally, if we except that of Correggio and one or 
two others, appears to be more dry, sapless, cold, and lifeless. Looked at 


more closely we may emphasize the following points in connection with the 
art of colouring as the most important. 

(aa) In the first place we have the abstract basis of all colour in /ight and 
dark. When we posit this contrast and its transitions by themselves without 
further distinctions of colour effect, we get thereby simply the contrasts 
supplied us by white as light and black as shadow together with their 
transitional grades and nuances, contrasts which offer to the art of drawing 
its integrating quality, appertaining as they do to the real plastic character of 
form, and producing the prominence, retreat, rondure, and distance of 
objects. We may incidentally mention in this connection the art of 
engraving on the plate which is wholly concerned with light and shadow as 
such. Apart from the infinite assiduity and labour it implies we find in 
this highly valuable art, at the point of its supreme attainment, soul 
intimately associated with the utility of great variety of form”, a variety 
which the art of bookbinding also possesses. Such an art, however, is not 
wholly occupied with effects of light and shade as that of simple 
draughtsmanship is; it endeavours further in its elaboration to become 
distinctly a rival of painting, and in addition to light and shade such as is 
purely the effect of illumination, also strives to express those distinctions of 
more emphatic light and darkness which are primarily the result of local 
colour; we find, for example, in a copperplate engraving that an attempt is 
made by its use of light effects to render visible the distinction between 
blond and black hair. 

In painting, however, as already remarked, mere light and darkness only 
supply the fundamental basis, albeit such a foundation is of the greatest 
importance. For it is this contrast and only this which defines the 
comparative prominence and retirement, the rondure, and generally the 
actual appearance of form as sensuous shape, all that we understand by 
modelling. Masters of colour in this respect simply carry the process to the 


most extreme contrasts of the most brilliant light and the deepest shadow, 
and merely produce thereby their grand effects. Such contrasts are, 
however, only permissible in so far as they avoid harshness, that is, in so far 
as they are made within the limits of a just interplay of intermediate tones 
and colour transitions, which bind the entire composition in a fluid unity 
and render the finest gradations of tint possible. If such contrasts are 
entirely absent the entire effect will be flat, because it is precisely this 
distinction between that which is more brilliant and more obscure which 
gives emphatic prominence to particular aspects of the work and a like 
subordination to others. And especially in the case of compositions having a 
large content, and where the distance between objects is considerable, it is 
necessary to introduce the deepest shadow in order to make the scale of 
light and shadow a broad one. 

With regard to the closer definition of light and shade we find that this 
depends more than anything else upon the mode of /ighting accepted by the 
artist. The light of day, that of morning, noon, and evening, sunlight or 
moonlight, a clear or clouded sky, the light of tempest, candle-light, a light 
that is veiled, or falls upon the object or diffuses itself gradually, every 
conceivable mode of lighting, in short, is possible, and the cause of every 
kind of effect. In treating a subject of public interest, full of incident, a 
situation that at once appeals to our common sense, the question of external 
lighting is of subordinate importance. The artist will avail himself here with 
most advantage of ordinary daylight, if, that is, the demands of dramatic 
vividness, and a desire to emphasize particular figures and groups, or to 
throw into the background others, do not render a less usual mode of 
lighting necessary, which may fall in more readily with such objects. 

The great painters of the earlier school have consequently as a rule made 
little use of such contrasts or specific schemes of lighting. And they did 
rightly, inasmuch as their emphasis was rather on the spiritual aspect as 


such than on the sensuous impression of their pictures. And on account of 
the pre-eminent ideality and spiritual significance of the content they were 
able to dispense with the aspect of their work which inclined more or less to 
the material side. In the case of landscapes, on the contrary, and subjects of 
less importance taken from ordinary life, the question of lighting makes a 
very different appeal. In these important artistic and, often, artificial and 
mysterious effects are indispensable. In the landscape the bold contrasts 
between large masses in illumination and other parts in the strongest 
shadow will receive their full effect, but tend also to develop the artistic 
mannerism. Conversely we find, more especially in the treatment of 
landscape, reflections of light, the flash and its counterfeit, that wonderful 
echo of light, which arises from the interplay of light and dark, and offers 
an ample and progressive subject of study both to the artist and the 
spectator. Such a scheme of lighting, which the artist has either by direct 
imitation or imaginatively conceived in his work, can, however, by itself 
only be a transient one, which is subject to rapid change. However sudden 
or uncommon the lighting thus permanently retained may be, the artist must 
see in the treatment of his composition, even though it be as full of 
movement as possible, that the whole, despite all its variety, is not injured 
by mere restlessness and wavering motive, but is throughout clear and 
marked with unity. 

(BP) In accordance with what has already been stated the art of painting, 
however, has not merely to express light and dark in its purely abstract 
intension, but to add to it the distinctions of colour. Light and shadow must 
be coloured light and shadow. We have therefore in the second place to 
discuss colour simply. 

The first point we have to deal with here is the brightness and obscurity 
of particular colours respectively to one another, that is in so far as they are 
operative as light and dark in their varied relations, and either emphasize or 


suppress and impair their individual effect. Red, for example, and still more 
yellow, is at an equal grade of intensity more brilliant than blue. This is 
dependent upon the nature of the colours themselves, which in recent times 
Goethe has for the first time fully explained’. In other words, we find that 
in blue shadow is of main significance, which, in its first operation through 
a brighter, but not as yet fully transparent medium, appears to our sight as 
blue. The sky, for example, is dark, and on the highest mountains it is yet 
darker. Seen through a transparent but thick medium, such as the 
atmosphere of its lower planes is, it appears as blue, and its brightness 
increases in proportion as the air is less transparent. In the case of yellow, 
on the contrary, essential brightness works through a density, which, 
however, suffers this brightness to shine through it. Smoke, for example, is 
such an obscuring medium; looked at in front of anything black which 
works its way through it, it appears of a bluish tint, and before anything 
bright it appears yellow and reddish. Genuine red is the actively royal and 
concrete colour, in which blue and yellow, themselves also extremes of 
opposition, press together in fusion, We may also regard green as such a 
union, not, however, in a unity that is concrete, but merely as a difference 
that is cancelled, as a medium of satiated and tranquillized neutrality. 
These colours are the purest, simplest, and original cardinal colours. We 
may consequently find a symbolical significance in the way that the old 
masters made use of them. Especially is this so in their use of blue and red. 
Blue corresponds with the milder, sensuous, more tranquil aspect, a 
contemplation which is rich in feeling, in so far as it has obscurity for its 
principle, and offers no resistance, whereas the brightness therein rather 
suggests that which resists, produces, is alive and blithesome. Red 
corresponds with what is masculine, dominant, and royal, green with that 
which is indifferent and neutral. According to such symbolism for example, 
the Virgin Mary is frequently clothed in red where she is enthroned, and set 


before us as queen of heaven; where she is depicted as mother, she wears a 
blue mantle*®. All the other colours in their endless variety must be 
regarded as mere modifications of the above, in which we must recognize a 
certain degree of shadow fused with the cardinal colours. In this sense no 
painter would call violet a colours. Furthermore all these colours, in their 
mutual relation to each other, are respectively of greater brightness or 
obscurity, a fact that the artist must bear in mind if he is not to fail in getting 
the just tone which any particular section of his modelling or distance 
effects ought to have. In other words we have here a source of exceptional 
difficulty. In the countenance, for example, the lip is red, the eyebrow dark, 
black, brown, or, if blonde, at least darker as such than the lip; in the same 
way the cheeks with their reddish tint are more brilliant in colour than the 
nose, with its main impression of yellow, brownish, or greenish tint. Such 
portions of the face can readily receive a greater brightness and intensity 
owing to this local colour than is consonant with their modelling as parts of 
the whole. In sculpture, indeed in mere drawing too, such parts of a 
composition receive their light and shadow wholly in reference to their 
particular form and its manner of lighting. A painter on the contrary must 
accept their local colouring, and this disturbs such a relation. Such a 
difficulty is even more obvious between objects more removed from one 
another. For the ordinary vision of sight it is our mind which determines the 
distance and form of such objects, not merely by means of their colour 
appearance, but also on a variety of other grounds. In painting, however, all 
that we have before us is colour, which as such is able to interfere with that 
which is demanded by mere brightness and darkness as such. The art of the 
painter, therefore, consists in his ability to resolve this contradiction, and so 
to arrange his colours that neither in their local tints, nor in their mutual 
relation in any other way, they impair the modelling as a whole. Only if 
success is secured in both respects are we likely to see the actual shape and 


colour of the objects realized in perfection. With what consummate art, for 
example, have the Dutch painted the sheen of satin dresses with all their 
variety of reflections and gradations of shadow in their folds, or the flash of 
silver, gold, copper, vessels of glass and velvet; and in the same way we 
may mention the lighting a Van Eyck gives to his jewels, gold borders, and 
metals. The colours by means of which the flash of gold is presented have 
nothing of metallic about them: looked at closely we merely see yellow, 
which by itself is of no great brightness. The entire effect is due on the one 
hand to the prominence of the form, and on the other to the contiguity of the 
mutual gradations of distinct colour tones. 

A further aspect in the second place is the harmony of the colouring. 

I have already observed that the very nature of the facts necessitates that 
colour should have itself an articulated system. And this complete result 
should appear. No fundamental colour should be wholly omitted, otherwise 
our sense of this integrated whole is lost. To an exceptional degree the old 
Italian masters and the Dutch satisfy us in this respect. We find in their 
pictures blue, yellow, red, and green. It is this completeness which 
supplies the basis of our colour harmony. The colours, moreover, must be so 
arranged that not merely their artistic contrast, but also their mediation and 
resolution, and a repose and reconciliation as the result of such, is made 
visible to the sight. Such effective contrast and repose in conciliated 
extremes is brought about partly by the way the colours are associated, and 
partly by the degree of intensity which characterizes each colour. In early 
painting it was principally the Dutch school, which employed the cardinal 
colours in their purity and their unimpaired brilliance, by which means the 
harmony is rendered more difficult by reason of the emphasis laid on 
contrast, but when secured should be pleasing to the eye. Where, however, 
the decisive character and force of colour is insisted on the nature of the 
subject-matter itself should be more definite and simple. And by attending 


to this a higher degree of harmony between colouring and content is also 
obtained. The important personages, for instance, must receive the colour 
that is most emphatic, and in their characterization, their entire deportment 
and expression should appear more imposing than the subordinate figures, 
who will receive merely the composite colours. In landscape painting the 
contrast of pure cardinal colours is less pronounced. In scenes, on the 
contrary, in which human figures are of most importance, and more 
particularly where drapery occupies large spaces of canvas, the more simple 
colours will be in their right place. In such we have a scene taken from the 
world of spiritual life, in which that which is inorganic, the natural 
environment, is more abstract, in other words must not appear in its natural 
completeness and isolated manner of effect, and the varied tints of 
landscape in all the profusion of their gradations are less suitable. As a rule 
the landscape is not so entirely fitted to the environment of human scenes as 
a room, or generally that which is architectural, inasmuch as situations 
which take place in the open air are in general not accepted from a class in 
which the life of soul without considerable reserve is manifested. If a man is 
placed before us with the open landscape around him it should appear 
simply as environment. And in cases of this type it is right to make use of 
colours that are exceptionally prominent. But the use of such involves also 
boldness and power of execution. Sickly sweet, overpowered, doting 
faces are not the kind for such treatment. Such soft expressions, such over- 
diluted countenances, which, ever since Mengs gave them as people are 
wont to think typical of ideality, would be entirely pulverized by such 
decision of colour. In recent times and among us Germans, weak faces 
which have essentially nothing to say, carefully posed in ways that 
imagine themselves to possess grace, simplicity, and imposing character, are 
all the fashion. This lack of distinction, on the side of spiritual 
characterization, has its counterpart in and indeed produces a similar lack of 


definition in colour and tone, so that all colours are run together in one 
confusion, and forceless condition of mutilation and evaporization, and no 
real emphasis is laid on any. You cannot say that one suppresses another 
exactly, but then none adds contrast to another. It is no doubt a colour 
harmony of a kind, and frequently it impresses with its excessive sweetness 
and flattering endearment, but the note of distinction is absent. In this 
connection Goethe thus expresses himself in his observations added to the 
translation of Diderot’s essay on painting: “Critics do not by any means 
admit that it is easier to make weak colour harmonious than a strong 
scheme: but it stands to reason when colour is strong, when colours are 
placed before us vividly, in that case the eye will experience their harmony 
or discord with greater vividness. If, however, we weaken our colours, 
employ some with brilliance, others in fusion, others in obscure squalour, 
then it is obvious no one will be able to say whether the picture he looks at 
is harmonious or not. One thing in any case we can say of it, it lacks 
distinction.” 

With harmony of colour, however, we have not by any means attained 
the goal of the art of colouring. To reach this consummate effect, in the 
third place, several other aspects must not be neglected. In this respect I will 
restrict my observations to three points, first, the so-called atmospheric 
perspective, secondly, flesh-colour, and in conclusion, the magic of colour 
brilliancy.~ 

Linear perspective is connected in the first instance merely with the 
different degrees of size, which the lines of objects possess in their greater 
or less remoteness from the human eye. This alteration and reduction of 
form is, however, not the only thing painting has to reproduce. In Nature 
everything is affected by the presence of atmosphere, not merely between 
different objects, but even different parts of them, a difference which asserts 
itself in colour. This tone of colour which thus as it were evaporates with 


the distance is what constitutes atmospheric perspective, in so far as thereby 
objects are modified partly in deliberate outline, and partly in respect to 
their light and shadow and general colouring. As a rule people think that 
what is nearest to the eye in the foreground is brightest, and what lies in the 
background is more obscure; in truth the matter is otherwise. But lights 
and shadows in the foreground are strongest, in other words the contrast 
between light and shade has a more powerful effect, and outlines are more 
defined near to the spectator. In proportion, however, to the degree of their 
remoteness, they lose in definition of colour and form, because the contrast 
of their light and shadow is gradually reduced, until finally everything 
disappears in transpicuous gray. Different schemes of lighting, however, 
necessitate in this respect various modes of treatment. In landscape painting 
more especially, but also in other compositions, which present large spaces, 
atmospheric perspective is of first importance, and the great masters of 
colour have carried out by this means the most bewitching effects. 


The most difficult achievement in colouring, the ideal and 
consummation of its art, is the colour effect of the human flesh#°, which 
unites in its perfection all other colour tones, without permitting any 
particular one to be singly prominent. The healthy red in the cheeks of 
youth is, no doubt, pure carmine without any admixture of blue, violet, or 
yellow, but this red is itself only a flush, or rather a sheen, which appears to 
rise on the surface, and imperceptibly passes into the prevailing flesh-tints. 
And this is an ideal* commixture of all the fundamental colours. Through 
the transparent yellow of the skin the red of the arteries and the blue of the 
veins is visible, and along with the light and shade and all the variety of 
sheen and reflection we have further tones of gray, brown, even green, 
which at first sight appear as contrary to Nature, but for all that may 
contribute to the justness and truth of the effect. Moreover, this composite 


treatment of many apparent tints is wholly without sheen as such, that is, it 
reflects nothing alien to it on its surface; its vital quality is entirely a result 
of itself and the living thing it is. It is this rendering of that which is the life 
shining through the organic integument which constitutes the main 
difficulty. We may compare it to a lake in the evening glow, in which we 
behold the objects that it reflects“ no less than the clear depth and native 
character of water. The flash of metal combines on the contrary, no doubt, 
both light of its own and transparency, jewels both flash and are translucent, 
and something similar is seen in the case of velvet and silk-stuffs, but none 
of these approaches the life-conferred interfusion of colours apparent on the 
surface of the living flesh. The skin of animals, whether hair or hide, wool, 
and so forth, are in like manner of the most varied colouring, but it is a 
colour capable of more direct and independent definition in its parts, so that 
the variety is rather the result of different surfaces and planes, it is not a 
single transfusion and suffusion of many colours such as human flesh 1s. 
The nearest approach to it perhaps is the interplay of colour visible in the 
bunch of grapes, or the exquisitely tender gradations of translucent colour in 
the rose. And yet even this last example is unable to give us the counterfeit 
of ideal animation? which flesh-colour should possess. It is this volatile 
emanation of the soul exhibited on a non-transparent surface which is one 
of the most difficult problems of painting. For this ideality, this reflex of the 
inward life of soul must not appear on a surface as imported there, must not 
be pasted there as so many streaks, hatchings, and so forth of material 
colour, but seem to us itself to belong to the living whole*’, a transparent 
depth, as the blue of heaven, which offers our vision no repellent surface, 
but one in which we are infallibly invited to unfold. Already Diderot, in the 
essay on painting translated by Goethe, expressed himself as follows on this 
head: “He who once has truly felt and secured the apparition of flesh-colour 


is far on his way to perfect victory. Thousands of painters have died without 
such a feeling, and many thousands more will die without doing so.” 

In so far as the material is concerned, by means of which this 
untransparent vitality of flesh is reproduced, the first medium to declare its 
suitability for such an effect was the oil-pigment. Work in mosaics is of all 
the least fitting to present us such a composite effect. Its permanency is no 
doubt a recommendation, but inasmuch as it can only express colour 
gradations through variously coloured glass cubes or stones placed in 
juxtaposition, it is wholly unable to reproduce the intermingling flow of one 
unified presentment of many colours. Fresco and tempera painting carry us 
considerably further in this direction. Yet in the case of fresco-painting the 
colours are put on the wet plaster with too great rapidity, so that, on the one 
hand, the greatest facility and sureness of brushwork is an essential, and, on 
the other, the work has to be carried out with broad adjacent strokes, which 
on account of their drying so rapidly do not admit of a fine degree of 
finish*4, The same kind of difficulty meets us in the case of tempera- 


painting, a process’ which no doubt admits of great lucidity of 


expression? and beautiful contrasts of light and shadow, yet for all that, by 
reason of the fact that its medium dries so quickly, is less adapted to the 
fusion and elaboration of its effects, and necessitates an articulate surface 
made up of definite strokes of the brush. The oil pigment, on the contrary, 
not only permits of the most tender and subtle melting together and 
elaborate fusion of colour effect, so that transitions are so imperceptible we 
cannot say where one colour begins and where it leaves off, but it is, where 
its component elements are properly fused and the execution of it is as it 
should be, itself remarkable for a luminous quality like that of precious 
stones, and it can, by virtue of its distinctions between opaque or 
transparent colours*“, reproduce in a far higher degree than tempera 


painting the translucency of different layers of colour. 


The third and last point for our consideration in this connection is the 
emanation?= and mystery of colour in its entire effect. This witchery of 
colour appearance will mainly be found, where the substantive ideality of 
objects has become an effusion of spirit which enters into the scheme and 
treatment of its coloured presentment. In general, we may say that the 
magic consists in a handling of colour by means of which we obtain an 
interplay of scenic effect which is devoid of defined articulation as such, 
which is, in fact, simply the result of moulding of colour in the finest degree 
of fluency, a fusion of coloured material, an interplay of reflected points 
which pass into one another, and are so fine and evanescent in their 
gradations, so full of vital cohesion that the medium here seems already to 
have entered that of musical sound. From the point of view of modelling the 
mastery of chiaroscuro is part of this magic result, an aspect of the art in 
which among the Italians Leonardo da Vinci and, above all, Correggio were 
supreme. While introducing the very deepest shadow, the transparency of 
this is not only preserved, but is carried through imperceptible gradations to 
the most brilliant light. By this means roundness in the moulding of form is 
complete; there is no harshness of line or limit, but all is equable transition. 
Light and shadow are not here merely in their immediate effect as such, but 
gleam through one another much as a spiritual force is operative through an 
external shell. It is just an effect like this we find in the artistic treatment of 
colour, and the Dutch were no less than others consummate masters of this. 
By virtue of this ideality, this mutual relation between the parts, this 
interfusion of reflections and colour scintillations, this alternation and 
evanescence of transitional tones, a breath of soul and vitality is throughout 
communicated in the brilliancy, depth, the mild and juicy illumination of 
colour. It is this which gives us the magic effect of a masterpiece of colour; 
it is the unique gift of the genius of the artist who is himself the magician. 


(yy) And this brings us to the last point we have to discuss on this part of 
our subject. 

We started with the /inear perspective, we passed on then to drawing and 
concluded with colour; first considering light and shade in its relation to 
modelling, and, secondly, viewing it as colour simply, or more accurately, 
as the mutual relation between degrees of brightness and darkness in 
colours, regarding it, moreover, in its aspects of harmony, atmospheric 
perspective, flesh-colour and magical effect. We have now to consider more 
directly*° the creative impulse of the artist in bringing about such colour 
effects. 

The ordinary view is that the art of painting follows definite rules in 
attaining its results. This is, however, only true of the linear perspective, 
being as it is a wholly geometrical science, and even in this case rules must 
not obtrude themselves in their abstract stringency, if we are to preserve all 
that essentially contributes to our art. And, in the second place, we shall 
find that artistic drawing accommodates itself even less readily than 
perspective to universal rules, but least of all is this true of colouring. Sense 
of colour ought to be an artistic instinct or quality, should be as much a 
unique way of looking at and composing existing tones of colour, as it 
should be an essential aspect of creative power and invention. On account 
of this personal equation in the production of colour, the way, that is, the 
artist looks at and is active in the making of his world, the immense variety 
which we find in different modes of treating, it is no mere caprice and 
favourite mannerism of colouring, which is absent from the facts in rerum 
natura, but lies in the nature of the case. Goethe supplies us with an 
example of personal experience which, as confided in his “Dichtung und 
Wahrheit,” illustrates what I mean: “As I returned to my cobbler’s house (he 
had just visited the Dresden Gallery) once more to take lunch I could scarce 
trust the evidence of my eyes. I believed myself to see before me a picture 


of Van Ostade, so complete it was, that you might have hung it there and 
then in the Gallery. Composition of subject-matter, light, shadow, brown 
tone of the whole, all that is admirable in this artist’s pictures I saw actually 
before me. It was the first time that I was aware, to such a high degree of 
the power which I subsequently exercised with intention, the power of 
seeing, that is, with the eyes of the particular artist, to whose works I had 
just happened to devote exceptional attention. This facility afforded me 
great enjoyment, but also increased the desire from time to time to 
persevere in the exercise of a talent which Nature seemed ungracious 
enough to disallow me*“.” This variety in the manner of colouring is 
exceptionally conspicuous in the painting of human flesh, quite apart from 
all modifications rendered necessary by the mode of lighting, age, sex, 
situation, and the like considerations. And for the rest, whether the subject 
depicted be daily life, outside or within the interior of private houses, 
taverns, churches, or other buildings, or it be that of Nature’s landscape, 
with its wealth of objects and colour, which finds more or less accurate 
reflection in the personal essay of any particular painter, the result cannot 
fail to illustrate this varied play of form and colour effect, which will 
infallibly appear, due as it is to the manner in which each comprehends, 
reproduces, and creates his own work according to his own outlook, 
experience and imaginative powers. 

(c) We have hitherto, in discussing the several points of view which are 
given effect to in the art of painting, referred, firstly, to its content, and 
secondly to the sensuous medium in which such content can be built up. We 
have in conclusion to define the mode under which the artist is bound to 
conceive and execute his content as a painter and under the conditions of 
his particular medium. We will divide the very considerable matter which 


such an investigation implies in the following manner: 


First, we have to deal with the more general distinctions in forms of 
conception, which it will be necessary to classify and follow in their 
progressive advance to richer manifestations of life. 

Secondly, we shall have to direct attention to the more definite aspects, 
which, within these general types of conception, are more directly referable 
to genuine pictorial composition, that is, the artistic motives apparent in the 
particular situation and manner of grouping selected. 

Lastly, we propose to review rapidly the mode of characterization, 
which results from distinctions of subject-matter no less than modes of 
conception. 

(a) With respect to the most generally prevailing modes of artistic 
conception*£, we shall find these are in some measure due to the content 
which has to be depicted, and in part are referable to the course of the art’s 
evolution, which does not from the first seek to elaborate all that is apparent 
in any subject, but rather through a variety of stages and transitions makes 
itself fully mistress of Life and its manifestations. 

(aa) The first position which the art of painting is able to secure still 
betrays its origin from sculpture and architecture: in the entire mode of its 
conception it is still in close association with these arts. And this will pre- 
eminently be the case where the artist restricts himself to individual figures, 
which he does not place before us in the vital connections of an essentially 
concrete situation, but in the simple independence of its self-repose. Out of 
the many sources of content which I have indicated as adapted to painting, 
we shall find religious subjects, Christ, his apostles, and the like are 
exceptionally suited to such abstract treatment. Such figures as these must 
necessarily be assumed to possess sufficient significance in their isolation, 
to be complete in themselves, and to unfold an object sufficiently 
substantive of adoration and love. Belonging to this type, particularly in 
early art, we meet with examples of Christ or his saints isolated without 


definite situation and environment. If we do find the latter it mainly consists 
in architectural embellishments, particularly Gothic; this is frequently the 
case in early Flemish or upper German art“. In this relation to architecture, 
among the columns and arches of which such figures as the twelve apostles 
and others are frequently composed, painting does not as yet attain to the 
life-like actuality of its later development, and we find that even the figures 
still retain in some measure a character which inclines to the statuesque, or 
to some extent do not move beyond such a general type as we find indicated 
in its fundamentals by Byzantine painting. For isolated figures of this 
character, devoid of any background or only retaining a purely architectonic 
outline, a more severe simplicity of colour, and a more emphatic brilliancy, 
is as it should be. The oldest school of painters have consequently 
employed a single-tinted ground of gold instead of a rich natural landscape, 
a ground which the colours of drapery have to confront, and to which they 
are compelled to adapt themselves; these are consequently more decisive 
and glaring than the colours employed in the periods of Art’s finest bloom, 
just as we find as a rule that simple vivid colours such as red, blue, and the 
rest are most pleasing to uncultivated people. 

To this earliest type of conception it is that for the most part the miracle- 
working pictures belong. To such as to something stupendous man is merely 
placed in a relation of stupidity, from which the aspect of their artistic merit 
vanishes, so that they are not brought nearer to his conscious life in friendly 
guise in accordance with their vital humanity and beauty, and the very 
pictures which are most revered in a religious sense are from an artistic 
standpoint the most execrable. 

If, however, isolated figures of this type do not supply an object for 
devotion or interest as being already complete and independent personality, 
their execution, carried out as it is in consonance with the principle of 


statuesque conception, has no meaning at all. Portraits, for example, are of 


interest to relatives who know the man thus portrayed and his individuality. 
But where the personages thus depicted are forgotten or unknown the 
sympathy which is excited by their portraiture in a given action or situation, 
which gives definite content to a particular character, is of a wholly 
different kind to that which we find in the entirely simple type of 
conception above referred to. Really great portraits, when they face us in 
the fullest wealth of life all the means of art can display, possess in this 
wealth itself the power to stand forth from and step out of their frames. In 
looking at the portraits of Van Dyck, for example, more particularly when 
the pose of the figure is not wholly full face, but slightly turned away, the 
frame has struck me like the door of the world, which the man before me 
enters. When consequently individuals do not possess, as saints, angels and 
the like do, a characterization which is in itself sufficiently complete and 
acknowledged, and are only interesting by virtue of the definite character of 
a given situation, some single circumstance or particular action, it is not 
suitable to present them as independent figures. As an example of this the 
last work of Kiigelchen in Dresden was a composition of four heads, half 
figures, namely, Christ, John the Evangelist, John the Baptist, and the 
Prodigal Son. So far as Christ and John the Evangelist are concerned I 
found the conception quite appropriate. But in the case of the Baptist, and in 
every respect in that of the Prodigal Son, I failed to connect with them the 
authentic character which could justify a treatment of them as half-length 
portraits. In such cases it is essential to place the figures in a condition of 
action or incident, or at least to show them in situations, by means of which, 
in vital association with external environment, they can assert the 
individuality which marks an essentially exclusive whole. The head of the 
Prodigal Son in the above picture expresses no doubt, very finely too, pain, 
profound repentance and remorse, but the only indication we have given us 


that this is the repentance of the Prodigal Son is a very diminutive herd of 


swine in the foreground. Instead of a symbolical reference of this kind we 
ought to see him among his swine, or at least in some other scene of his life. 
The Prodigal Son, in short, does not possess for us any further general 
characterization complete as such in our minds and only exists, in so far as 
he is not purely allegorical, in the well-known scenes of Biblical narrative. 
He should be depicted to us as leaving his father’s house, or in his misery, 
his repentance and return, that is, in the concrete facts of the tale. Those 
swine put in the foreground do not carry us much further than a label with 
“The Prodigal Son” written on it. 

(66) And generally it is obvious that painting, for the reason that its 
function is to accept as its content the wealth of soul-life in all its detail, is, 
to a yet greater extent than sculpture, unable to rest satisfied with that 
repose on itself which is without defined situation and the conception of a 
character taken by itself and alone simply. It is bound to make the effort to 
exhibit such self-subsistency and its content in specific situation, variety, 
and distinction of character viewed in their mutual relations and in 
association with their environment. It is, in fact, just this departure from 
purely eclectic and traditional types, from the architectonic composition of 
figures and the statuesque mode of conception; it is just this liberation from 
all that 1s devoid of movement and action, this striving after a living human 
expression, a characteristic individuality; it is this investment of a content 
with all the detail of the ideal and external condition that affects it which 
constitutes the advance of the art, in virtue of which it secures its own 
unique point of view. Consequently to painting as to no other plastic art is it 
not merely permitted, but it is even required from it, that it should unfold 
dramatic realization, and by the composition of its figures display their 
activity in a distinctly emphasized situation. 

(yy) And, in the third place, closely connected with this absorption in the 
complete wealth of existing life and the dramatic movement of 


circumstance and character, we are aware of the importance which is 
increasingly attached, both in conception and execution, to the individuality 
and the vital wealth of the colour aspect of all objects, in so far as in 
painting we attain to the supremest effects of vital truth which are capable 
of being expressed purely by colour. 

This magical result of appearance can, however, be carried to such a 
pitch, that in contrast to it the exhibition of content becomes a matter of 
indifference, and painting tends to pass over, in the mere charm and 
perfume of its colour tones, and the contrast, fusion, and play of their 
harmonies, into the art of music, precisely as sculpture, in the elaboration of 
its reliefs, tends to associate itself with painting. 

(6) What we have in the first instance now to pass in review are the 
particular lines?” that pictorial composition is constrained to adhere to in its 
productions when presenting to us a definite situation and the more 
immediate motives referable to it by virtue of the way it concentrates and 
groups together various figures and natural objects in one self-exclusive 
whole. 

(aa) What is of fundamental and pre-eminent importance here is the 
happy selection of a situation adapted to the art. 

In this respect the imaginative powers of the painter possess an 
immeasurable field to select from, a field whose limits extend from the 
simplest situation of an object insignificant in itself, such as a wreath of 
flowers, or a wineglass composed with plates, bread, and certain fruits, to 
rich compositions of important public events, political actions, coronation 
fétes, battles, or even the Last Judgment, in which God the Father, Christ, 
his apostles, the heavenly legions, nay, our entire humanity, and earth, 
heaven, and hell are brought together. And here a closer inspection will 
show us that we must clearly distinguish what is truly pictorial on the one 


hand from that which is sculpturesque, and on the other from what is 
poetical in the sense that it is only poetry that can fully express it. 

The essential difference between a pictorial, and sculpturesque situation 
consists, as we have already seen, in this, that the main function of sculpture 
is to place before us that which is self-subsistent in its tranquillity, without 
conflict under conditions that do not affect it, in which distinctness of 
definition is not the main demand, it is only in the relief that it really begins 
to approach a group composition, and an epic expanse of figures begins to 
represent actions involving motion, and which imply collision of opposing 
forces. The art of painting, on the contrary, only thoroughly takes up its 
proper task, when it moves away from figures composed independently of 
their more concrete relations, moves away from a situation that is deficient 
in its elaboration, in order that it may thus pass into the sphere of living 
movement, human conditions, passions, conflicts, actions in persistent 
association with external environment, and even in its composition of 
natural landscape is able to retain firmly this definite structure of a given 
situation and its most lifelike individuality. It was for this reason that from 
the first we maintained that painting was called upon to effect the 
exposition of character, soul, and ideal qualities, not in the way that this 
spiritual world enables us to recognize it directly in its external shape, but in 
the way it evolves and expresses its actual substance by means of actions. 

And the truth we have just mentioned is that which brings painting into 
closer relation with poetry. Both arts have in this respect an advantage*4, 
and from another point of view, also a disadvantage. Painting is unable to 
give us the development of a situation, event, or action, as poetry or music, 
that is to say, in a series of changes; it can only embody one moment of 
time. A simple reflection is deducible from this, namely, that we must in 
this one moment have placed before us the substance of the situation or 
action in its entirety, the very bloom of it; consequently, that moment should 


be selected in which all that preceded and followed it is concentrated in one 
point. In the case of a battle, for example, this moment will be that of 
victory. The conflict is still apparent, but its decisive conclusion is equally 
so. The artist is able, therefore, to retain as it were the residue of the Past, 
which, in the very act of withdrawal and disappearance, still asserts itself in 
the Present, and furthermore can suggest what has yet to be evolved as the 
immediate result of a given situation. I cannot, however, here enlarge 
further on this head. The painter, however, together with this disadvantage 
as against the poet, is to this extent advantaged in that he can bring the 
precise scene before our vision in all the appearance of its reality, can depict 
it perfectly in all its detail. “Ut pictura poesis erit” is no doubt a favourite 
saying which is particularly and pertinaciously advanced by theorists, and is 
no doubt actually accepted and exemplified by narrative poetry in its 
descriptions of the seasons, its flowers, and its landscapes. Detailed 
transcription of such objects and situations is, however, not only a very dry 
and tedious affair, and indeed, so far from being exhaustive, always leaves 
something more to say. It is, further, contrasted with painting, only a 
confusing result, because it is forced to present as a successive series of 
ideas what painting sets before our vision once and for all, so that we 
constantly tend to forget what has gone before and lose it from our minds, 
despite the fact that it should be held in essential relation with that which 
follows, inasmuch as under the spatial condition it is in fact a part of it, and 
only is significant in this association and this immediacy. It is, however, just 
in this contemporaneous exposition of detail that the painter can restore that 
which, in respect to the progressive series of past and future events, he fails 
to secure. 

There is, however, another respect in which painting yields place to 
poetry and music, and that is in its lyrical quality. The art of poetry can not 
only develop emotions and ideas generally as such respectively, but also in 


their transitions, movement, and increased intensity. In respect to 
concentrated intensity this is yet more the case in music, which is 
essentially concerned with soul-movement. To represent this painting has 
nothing beyond the expression of face and pose; and if it does exclusively 
direct its effort, to what is actually lyrical, 1t misconceives the means at 
hand. However much the soul’s passion may be expressed in the play of the 
countenance or bodily movement, such expression should not be directly 
referable to emotion as such, but to emotions in so far as they are present, 
with a definite mode of expression, in an event or action. The fact that it 
reveals ideality in external form therefore does not connote the abstract 
meaning that it makes the nature of the soul visible by means of 
physiognomy and form, under the mode of which it expresses soul-life; it is 
rather just the individual situation of an action, passion in some specific 
outburst thereof, by means of which the emotion is unfolded and 
recognized. When, therefore, it is attempted to interpret the poetical quality 
of painting under the assumption that it should express the soul’s emotion 
directly, without a motive and action more near to it in facial expression and 
pose, all that we do in such a case is to throw the art back upon an 
abstraction, which its effort should precisely strive to be rid of; we ask of it, 
in short, that it should master the peculiar and just contribution of poetry; 
and if it attempts to do this the result will be a barren and stale one. 

I particularly insist on this point because in the exhibition of art we had 
here last year (1828) several pictures from the so-called Dusseldorf school 
have received much attention, the painters of which, while displaying in 
their work considerable knowledge and technical ability, have laid almost 
exclusive stress on this ideal aspect, on material that is only capable of 
adequate presentment in poetry. The content, for the most part borrowed 
from poems of Goethe or from Shakespeare, Ariosto, and Tasso, may be 
generally indicated as the ideal emotion of Love. As a rule the most capable 


of these pictures set before us a pair of lovers, Romeo and Juliet, for 
example, or Rinaldo and Armida, without any further situation, so that these 
couples have nothing more to do and express except the fact that they are in 
love with each other, in other words, they share a mutual attraction, gaze on 
each other as lovers, and as lovers look yet again. Naturally in such a case 
the main expression must be concentrated in the mouth and eyes; and we 
may add that our Rinaldo has been so placed relatively to his spider legs 
that he looks very much as though he did not know what to do with them. 
They are extensions which are entirely without meaning. Sculpture, as we 
have seen, dispenses with the glance of eye, the soul-flash; painting, on the 
other hand, seizes on this potent means of expression, but it must not focus 
everything at this one point, it should not make the fire or the refluent 
languor and yearning of the eye or soft friendliness of lips the soul and 
centre of expression without any other motives. Equally defective was the 
fisherman of Hiibner, the theme of which was borrowed from that famous 
poem of Goethe, which depicts with such wonderful depth and charm of 
feeling the indefinite yearning for the repose, coolness and purity of water. 
The naked fisher lad, who in this picture is being drawn into the water, has, 
just as the male figures in the other pictures have, a very prosaic looking 
face, such as we could not imagine, if the features were in repose, to be 
capable of profound or beautiful emotions. And, as a rule, we cannot assert 
of these figures, whether male or female, that they are beautiful in a healthy 
sense; they, on the contrary, merely betray the nervous excitement, 
weakness, and disease of Love and emotional life generally, which people 
have no business to repeat and which we would willingly, whether in life or 
Art, be spared. To the same class of conception belongs the way that 
Schadow, the master of this school, has depicted Goethe’s Mignon. The 
character of Mignon is wholly poetical. What makes her interesting is her 
Past, the severity of her destiny as it affects both her inward and outward 


life, the conflict of her Italian, wholly excited passion in a soul which 1s still 
obscure to itself, which can neither decide upon a course of action or object, 
and which, being this mystery to itself, merges itself in such and yet can do 
itself no good. It is this self-expression wholly divided in itself and yet 
retiring into itself, and only letting us see its confusion in isolated and 
unrelated eruptions, which creates the awful interest we cannot fail to 
experience in her. Such a network of contradictions we may no doubt 
imagine in our minds, but the art of painting is wholly unable to, present it 
to us, as Schadow has attempted to do, simply by means of Mignon’s form 
and physiognomy, without defining further any situation or action. We may, 
therefore, assert generally that the above-mentioned pictures are conceived 
without any real insight for situations, motives, and expression. It is, in 
short, an inseparable condition of genuine artistic representations of 
painting that the entire subject-matter should be grasped with imaginative 
power, should be made visible to us in figurative form, which is expressed 
and manifests its ideal quality through a series of feeling, that is, through an 
action, which is of such significance to the emotion, that each and 
everything in the work of art appears to be entirely appropriated by the 
imagination to express the content selected. The old Italian painters have to 
a conspicuous degree, no less than their modern fraternity, depicted love- 
scenes, and in part borrowed the material from poetry; but they have known 
how to clothe the same with imagination and delight. Cupid and Psyche, 
Cupid and Venus, Pluto’s rape of Proserpine, the rape of the Sabine women, 
such and other similar subjects the old masters depicted in lifelike and 
definite situations, in scenes properly motived and not merely as simple 
emotion conceived without imaginative grasp, without action. They have 
also borrowed love scenes from the Old Testament. We may find an 
example in the Dresden Gallery, a picture of Giorgione, in which Jacob, 
after his long journey, greets Rachel, presses her hand and kisses her; in the 


distance there stand a pair of youths by a spring, busily engaged in watering 
their herds, which are feeding, a large number of them, in the dale. Another 
picture presents to us Isaac and Rebecca. Rebecca gives Abraham’s carls 
water to drink and is recognized in doing so. In the same way scenes are 
taken from Ariosto; we have Medor, for example, writing the name of 
Angelica on the edge of a spring. When, therefore, people nowadays refer 
to poetry in painting, this can only mean, as already insisted, that we must 
grasp a subject imaginatively and suffer emotions to unfold themselves in 
action; it excludes the idea of securing feeling simply as such or 
endeavouring thus to express it. Even poetry, which is capable of expressing 
emotion in its ideal or spiritual substance, is unfolded in ideas, images, and 
descriptions. If this art was content to abide by a mere “I love thee,” 
repeated eternally, as its entire expression, such a consummation no doubt, 
might prove highly agreeable to those masters who have talked so much 
about the poetry of poetry, but it would be the blankest prose for all that. 
For art generally in its relation to emotion consists in the apprehension and 
enjoyment of the same by means of the imagination, which in poetry 
displays passion in its conceptions, and satisfies us in their expression, 
whether that expression be lyrical, or conveyed in epical events, or dramatic 
action. As a presentment of the inward life of soul, however, in painting the 
mouth, eye, and pose, do not alone suffice; we must have the total objective 
realization in its concreteness to make valid and vouch for such ideality. 
The main thing, then, in a picture is that it present to us a situation, the 
scene of some action. And closely associated with this we have the primary 
law of intelligibility. In this respect religious subjects possess the supreme 
advantage, that they are universally known. The annunciation of the angel, 
the adoration of the shepherds or of the three kings, the repose in the flight 
to Egypt, the crucifixion, burial, resurrection, no less than the legends of the 
saints, were well known subjects with the public, for whom such pictures 


were painted, albeit to our own generation the stories of the martyrs are 
removed to some distance. For a particular church, for example, it was 
mainly the biography of its patrons or its guardian saints which was 
represented. Consequently it was not always the painters themselves who 
selected such subjects; particular circumstances rendered such selection 
inevitable for particular altars, chapels, and cloisters, so that the place where 
they are exhibited in itself contributes to their elucidation. And this is, in 
part, necessary, for in painting we do not find speech, words, and names, by 
which interpretation of poetry may be materially assisted to say nothing of 
all its other means. And in the same way in a royal residence, council-hall, 
or parliament-building, scenes of great events, important situations taken 
from the history of the state, city, and building in which they are found are 
there, and receive a just recognition in the place for which they were 
originally painted. It is hardly likely, for instance, that in painting a picture 
for one of our palaces an artist would select a subject borrowed from 
English or Chinese history, or from the life of King Mithridates. It is 
otherwise in picture galleries, where we have all kinds of subjects brought 
together that we could wish to buy or possess as examples of fine works of 
art. In such a case, of course, the peculiar relation of any picture to a 
definite locale, no less than its intelligibility, so far as it is thereby 
promoted, disappears. The same thing is true of the private collection. The 
collector brings together just what he can get; the principle is that of a 
public gallery, and his love of art or caprice may extend in other directions. 
Allegorical pictures are far inferior to those of historical content in the 
matter of intelligibility; they are, moreover, for the reason that the ideal 
vitality and emphatic characterization of the figures must in great measure 
pass out of them, indefinite, and not motive to enthusiasm. Landscapes and 
situations borrowed from the reality of daily life, are, on the contrary, no 
less clear in their substantial import than, in respect to their 


characterization, dramatic variety, movement and wealth of existence, they 
supply a highly favourable opportunity for inventive power and executive 
ability. 

(6B) To render the defined situation of a picture intelligible, in so far as 
the artist is called upon to do this, the mere fact of its local place of 
exposition and a general knowledge of its subject will not suffice. As a 
general rule, these are purely external relations, under which the work as a 
work of art is less affected. The main point of real importance consists, on 
the contrary, in this that the artist be sufficiently endowed in artistic sense 
and general talent to bring into prominence and give form to the varied 
motives, which such a situation contains, with all the bounty of invention. 
Every action, in which the ideal world is manifested in that which 1s 
external, possesses immediate modes of expression, sensuous results and 
relations, which, in so far as they are actually the activities of spirit, betray 
and reflect its emotion, and consequently can be utilized with the greatest 
advantage as motives which contribute to the intelligibility of the work no 
less than its individual character. It is, for example, a frequent criticism of 
the Transfiguration picture of Raphael, that the composition is cut up into 
two unrelated parts; and this from an objective standpoint is the case. We 
have the transfiguration on the hill and the incident of the possessed child in 


the foreground. From an ideal?® 


point of view, however, an association of 
supreme significance is undoubtedly present. For, on the one hand, the 
sensuous transfiguration of Christ is just this very exaltation of himself 
above the earth and his removal from his disciples, a removal which as such 
separation ought to be made visible; and from a further point of view the 
majesty of Christ is in this, an actual and particular case, to the highest 
degree emphasized by the fact that the disciples are unable to heal the 
possessed child without the assistance of their Master. In this instance, 


therefore, this twofold action is throughout motived, and the association is 


enforced before our eyes, both in its external and ideal aspect, by the 
incident that a disciple expressly points to Christ who is removed from 
them, and in doing so suggests the profounder truth of the Son of God to be 
at the same time on Earth, in accordance with the truth of that saying, “If 
two are gathered together in my name I am in the midst of them.” I will 
give yet another illustration. Goethe on one occasion gave as a subject for a 
prize exhibition the representation of Achilles in female garments at the 
coming of Odysseus. In one drawing Achilles glances at the helmet of the 
armed hero, his heart fires up at the sight, and in consequence of this 
emotion the pearl necklace is broken which he wears round the neck. A lad 
seeks for and picks up the pieces from the ground. Such is an example of 
admirable motive. 

Moreover, the artist finds he has to a more or less extent large spaces to 
fill in; he requires landscape as background, lighting, architectonic 
surrounding, and he has to introduce incidental figures and objects and so 
forth. All this material he should apply, in so far as it can be so adapted, as 
motives in the situation, and bring this external matter into unity with his 
subject in such a way that it is no longer insignificant. Two princes or 
patriarchs shake hands. If this is indicative of a peace treaty, and the seal 
upon the same, warriors, armed bands, and the like, preparations for a 
sacrifice to solemnize the pact, will be an obviously fitting environment. If 
such people happen to meet each other with a similar welcome on a journey, 
other motives will be necessary. To invent the same in a way that attaches 
real significance and individualization to the action, this it is which more 
than anything else will test the artistic insight of the painter so far as this 
aspect of his work is concerned. And in order to promote this not a few 
artists have also attached symbolical relations between background and the 
main action. In the composition, for example, of the Adoration of the three 
Kings, we not unfrequently find the holy Infant in His cradle beneath a 


ruined roof, around Him the walls of a building falling in decay, and in the 
background the commencement of a cathedral. The falling stone-work and 
the rising cathedral directly suggest the victory of the Christian church over 
paganism2*. In the same way we find, not unfrequently, in pictures, more 
especially of the Van Eyck school, which depict the greeting of the angel 
Gabriel to Mary, flowering lilies like stamens. They indicate the 
maidenhood of the mother of God. 

(yy) Inasmuch as in the third place the art of painting, by virtue of the 
principle of ideal and external variety, in which it is bound to give clear 
definition to situations, events, conflicts, and actions, is forced to deal on its 
way with many kinds of distinction and contradiction in its subject-matter, 
whether purely natural objects or human figures, and, moreover, receives 
the task to subdivide this composite content, and create of it one 
harmonious whole, a way of posing and grouping its figures artistically, 
becomes one of the most important and necessary claims made upon it. 
Among the crowd of particular rules and definitions, however, which are 
applicable to this subject, what we are able to affirm in its most general 
terms can only be valid in quite a formal way, and I will merely draw 
attention shortly to a few of the main points. 

The earliest mode of composition still remains entirely architectonic, a 
homogeneous juxtaposition of figures or a regular opposition and 
symmetrical arrangement, not merely of the figures themselves, but also 
their posture and movements. We may add that at this stage the pyramidal 
form of grouping is much in favour. When the subject is the Crucifixion of 
our Lord such shapes follow as a matter of course. Christ is suspended on 
high from the cross, and at the sides we have a group of the disciples, Mary 
the mother, or saints. In pictures of the Madonna also, in which Mary is 
seated with her Child on a raised throne, and we find adoring apostles, 
martyrs, and so forth, beneath them on either side we have a further 


illustration of this form. Even in the Sistine Madonna picture this mode of 
grouping is still in its fundamental features retained. And, generally, it 
brings repose to the eye because the pyramids, by virtue of its apex, makes 
the otherwise dispersed association coherent, giving an external point of 
unity to the group. 

Within the limits, however, of such a generally abstract symmetrical 
composition, the pose of the figures may be marked in detail by great 
vividness and individuality, and equally the general expression and 
movement. The artist, while using in combination the means of his art, will 
have his several planes, whereby he is able more definitely to emphasize the 
more important figures as against the others; and he can in addition avail 
himself of his scheme of lighting and colour. The way he will arrange his 
groups to arrive at this result is sufficiently obvious. He will not, of course, 
place his main figures at the sides, or place subordinate ones in positions 
which are likely to attract the highest attention. And similarly he will throw 
the strongest light on objects which are part of the most significant content, 
rather than leave them in shadow, and emphasize with such strong light and 
the most conspicuous tints objects which are incidental. 

In the case he adopts a method of grouping less symmetrical, and thereby 
more life-like, the artist will have to take especial pains not to make the 
figures press too closely on each other, which results in a confusion not 
unfrequently noticeable in certain pictures; we should not be under the 
necessity of having first to identify limbs and discover which belong to 
which, whether they be arms, legs, or other properties, such as drapery, 
armour, and so forth. It will, on the contrary, be wisest in the case of larger 
compositions, in the first instance no doubt, to separate the whole into 
component parts easily ascertained, but, at the same time, not to isolate 
them in dispersion entirely. And particularly will this be advisable where we 
have scenes and situations, which on their own account naturally tend to a 


broad and disunited effect such as the gathering of manna in the wilderness, 
market-fairs, and similar subjects. 

On the above subject I must restrict myself here to these very general 
observations. 

(y) Having thus, firstly, dealt with the general types of pictorial 
composition, and, secondly, with a composition from the point of view of 
selection of situations, arrangement of motives and grouping, we will now 
add a few remarks upon the mode of characterization, by means of which 
painting is to be distinguished from sculpture and its ideal plastic character. 

(aa) I have several times previously taken occasion to remark, that in 
painting the ideal and external particularity of soul-life is admitted in its 
freedom, and consequently is not necessarily that typical beauty of 
individualization which is inseparable from the Ideal itself, but one which is 
suffered to expand in every direction of particular appearance, by virtue of 
which we obtain that which in modern parlance is called characteristic. 
Critics have generally referred to “the characteristic” thus understood as the 
distinctive mark of modern art in its contrast to the antique; and, in the 
significance we are here attaching to the term, no doubt the above contrast 
is just. According to our modern criterion Zeus, Apollo, Diana, and the rest 
are really not characters at all in this sense, although we cannot fail to 
admire their infinitely lofty, plastic, and ideal individualities. We already 
find a more articulate individualization is approached by the Homeric 
Achilles, the Agamemnon and Clytemnestra of Aeschylus*“, or the 
Odysseus, Antigone, and Ismene in the type of spiritual development which 
by word and deed Sophocles unfolds to us, a definition in which these 
figures subsist in what appears to be consonant with their substantive 
nature, so that we can no doubt discover the presentment of character in the 
antique if we are prepared to call such creations characters. Still in 
Agamemnon, Ajax, Odysseus, and the rest, the individualization remains 


throughout of a generalized type, the character of a prince, of frantic rage, 
of cunning in its more abstract determinacy. The individual aspect is in the 
result closely intertwined with the general conception, and the character is 
merged in an individualization of ideal import. The art of painting, on the 
contrary, which does not restrain particularity within the limits of such 
ideality, is more than anything else occupied with developing the entire 
variety of that aspect of particularization which is accidental, so that what 
we have now set before us, instead of those plastic ideals of gods and men, 
is particular people viewed in all the varied appearance of their accidental 
qualities. Consequently perfection of corporeal form, and the fully realized 
consonancy of the spiritual or ideal aspect with its free and sane existence, 
in a word, all that in sculpture we referred to as ideal beauty, in the art of 
painting neither make the same claim upon us, nor generally are regarded as 
the matter of most importance, inasmuch as now it is the ideality of soul-life 
itself, and its manifestation as conscious life which forms the centre of 
interest. In this more ideal sphere that realm of Nature is not so profoundly 
insistent. Piety of heart, religion of soul can, no less than ethical sense, and 
activity in fact did in the Silenus face of Socrates, find a dwelling in a 
bodily form which, viewed on the outside simply, is ugly and distorted. No 
doubt in expressing spiritual beauty, the artist will avoid what is essentially 
ugly in external form, or will find a way to subdue and illumine it in the 
power of the soul which breaks through it, but he cannot for all that entirely 
dispense with ugliness*”. For the content of painting, as we have above 
depicted it at length, includes within itself an aspect, for which it is 
precisely the abnormal and distorted traits of human figures and 
physiognomy, which are most able to express. This is no other than the 
sphere of what is bad and evil, which in religious subjects we find mainly 
represented by the common soldiers, who take a part in the passion of 
Christ, or by the sinners and devils in hell. Michelangelo was pre-eminent 


in his delineation of devils. In his imaginative realization, though we find he 
passes beyond the scale of ordinary human life, yet at the same time an 
affinity with it is retained. However much _ notwithstanding the 
impersonations which painting sets before us necessarily disclose an 
essentially complete whole of characteristic realization, we will not go so 
far as to maintain that we cannot find in them an analogue of that which we 
refer to as the Ideal in the most plastic type of art*°. In religious subjects, 
no doubt, the feature of all importance is that of pure Love. This is 
exceptionally so in the case of the Virgin mother, whose entire life reposes 
in this love; it is more or less the same thing with the women who 
accompany the Master, and with John, the disciple of Love. In the 
expression of this we may also find the sensuous beauty of forms 
associated, as is the case with Raphael’s conceptions. Such a close affinity 
must not, however, assert itself merely as formal beauty, but must be 
spiritually made vital through the most intimate expression of soul-life, and 
thereby transfigured; and this spiritual penetration must make itself felt as 
the real object and content. The conception, too, of beauty, has its real 
opportunity in the stories of Christ’s childhood and those of John the 
Baptist. In the case of the other historical persons, whether apostles, saints, 
disciples, or wise men of antiquity, this expression of an emphasized 
intensity of soul-life is rather simply an affair of particular critical 
situations, apart from which they are mainly placed before us as 
independent characters of the actual world of experience, endowed with 
force and endurance of courage, faith and action, so that what most 
determines the gist of their characters in all its variety is an earnest and 
worthy manliness. They are not ideals of gods, but entirely individualized 
human ideals; not simply men, as they ought to be, but human ideals*4, as 
they actually are in a certain place, to which neither particular definition of 
character is wanting, nor yet a real association between such particularity 


and the universal type which completes them. Michelangelo, Raphael and 
Leonardo da Vinci, in his famous Last Supper, have supplied examples of 
this type, in the composition of which we find an entirely different quality 
of worth, majesty and nobility present than in those presented by other 
painters“. This is precisely the point at which painting meets on the same 
ground with the ancients, without, however, sacrificing the character of its 
own province. 

(66) Inasmuch, moreover, as the art of painting, to the fullest extent 
among the plastic arts, acknowledges the claim of the specific form, and the 
individualized characterization to assert itself, so above all we find here the 
transition to real portraiture. We should be therefore wholly in the wrong if 
we condemned portrait painting as incompatible with the lofty aims of art. 
Who indeed could desire to lose the great number of excellent portraits 
painted by the great masters? Who is not, quite apart from the artistic merits 
of such works, curious to have definitely substantiated to their vision this 
actual counterfeit of the idea of famous personalities, their genius, and their 
exploits, which they may have otherwise had to accept from history. For 
even the greatest and most highly placed man was, or is, a veritable 
individual, and we desire to see in visible shape this individuality, and the 
spiritual impression of it in all its most actual and vital characteristics. But 
apart from objects, which lie outside the purview of art, we may assert in a 
real sense, that the advances in painting from its imperfect essays consist in 
nothing so much as this very elaboration of the portrait. It was, in the first 
instance, the pious and devotional sense which brought into prominence the 
ideal life of soul. A yet finer art added new life to this sense by adding to its 
product reality of expression and individual existence; and with this 
profounder penetration into external fact the inward life of spirit, the 
expression of which was its main object, was also enhanced and deepened. 
In order, however, that the portrait should be a genuine work of art the unity 


of the spiritual individuality must, as I have already stated, be stamped upon 
it, and the spiritual impression of the characterization must be the one 
mainly emphasized and made prominent. Every feature of the countenance 
contributes to this result in a conspicuous degree, and the fine instinct for 
detecting such in the artist will declare itself by the way in which he makes 
visible the unique impression of any personality by seizing and emphasizing 
precisely those traits, and parts in which this distinctive personal quality is 
expressed in its clearest and most vitally pregnant embodiment. In this 
respect a portrait may be very true to Nature, executed with the greatest 
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perseverance, and yet entirely devoid of life, while a mere sketch 
outlines from the hand of a master, may be infinitely more vivacious and 
arresting in its truth. Such a study should, however, by indicating the lines 
or features of real significance, reflect that character in its structural 
completeness*“, if on the simplest scale, which the previous lifeless 
execution and insistence upon crude fact glosses over and renders invisible. 
The most advisable course, as a rule, 1s to maintain a happy mean between 
such studies, and purely natural imitation. The masterly portraits of Titian 
are of this type. The impression such make on us is that of a complete 
personality. We get from them an idea of spiritual vitality, such as actual 
experience is unable to supply. The effect is similar to that afforded by the 
description of great actions and events in the hands of a truly artistic 
historian. We obtain from such a much loftier and vitally true picture of the 
facts than any we could have taken from the direct evidence of our senses. 
Concrete reality is so overburdened with the phenomenal, that is incidental 
or accidental detail, that we frequently cannot see the forest for the trees, 
and often the most important fact slips by us as a thing of common or daily 
occurrence. It is the indwelling insight and genius of the writer which first 
adds the quality of greatness to events or actions, presenting them fully in a 
truly historical composition, which rejects what is purely external, and only 


brings into prominence that through which that ideal substance is vitally 
unfolded. In this way, too, the painter should place before us the mind? and 
character of the impersonation by means of his art. If success is fully 
attained we may affirm that a portrait of this qualify is more to the mark, 
more like the personality thus conceived than the real man himself is. 
Albrecht Durer has also executed portraits of this character. With a few 
technical means the traits are emphasized with such simplicity, definition, 
and dignity, that we wholly believe ourselves to be facing spiritual life 
itself. The longer we look at such a picture, the more profoundly we 
penetrate into it, the more it is revealed to us. It reminds one of a clear-cut 
drawing, instinct with genius, which completely gives expression to the 
characteristic, and for the rest is merely executive in its colour and outlines 
in so far as the same may make the characterization more intelligible, 
apparent, and finished as a whole, without entering into all the importunate 
detail of the facts of natural life. In the same way also Nature in her 
landscape paints every leaf, branch, and blade to the last shadow of a line or 
tint. Landscape painting, on the contrary, has no business to attempt such 
elaboration, but may only follow her subject to a principle of treatment, in 
which the expression of the whole is involved, which emphasizes detail, but 
nevertheless does not copy slavishly such particulars in all their threads, 
irregularities and so forth, assuming it is to remain essentially characteristic 
and individual work. In the human face the drawing of Nature is the 
framework of bone in its harsh lines, around which the softer ones are 
disposed and continue in various’ accidental details. Truly 
characteristicportraiture, however, despite all the importance we may 
rightly attach to these well defined lines, consists in other traits indicated 
with equal force, the countenance in short as elaborated by the creative 
artist.*“° In this sense we may say of the portrait that it not only can, but that 
it ought to flatter, inasmuch as it neglects what pertains to Nature’s 


contingency, and only accepts that which contributes to the characteristic 
content of the individual portrayed, his most unique and most intimate self. 
Nowadays we find it the fashion to give every kind of face just a ripple of a 
smile, to emphasize its amiability, a very questionable fashion indeed, and 
one hard to restrain within the limit imposed. Charming, no doubt; but the 
merely polite amiability of social intercourse is not a fundamental trait of 
any character, and becomes in the hands of many artists only too readily the 
most insipid kind of sweetness. 

(yy) However compatible with portraiture the course of painting may be 
in all its modes of production it should, however, make the particular 
features of the face, the specific forms, ways of posing, grouping, and 
schemes of colour consonant with the actual situation, in which it composes 
its figures and natural objects in order to express a content. For it is just this 
content in this particular situation which should be portrayed. 

Out of the infinitely diversified detail which in this connection we might 
examine I will only touch upon one point of vital importance. It is this that 
the situation may either be on its own account a passing one, and the 
emotion expressed by it of a momentary character, so that one and the same 
individual could express many similar ones in addition and also feelings in 
contrast with it, or the situation and emotion strikes at the very heart of a 
character, which thereby discloses its entire and most intimate nature. 
Situations and emotions of this latter type are the truly momentous crises in 
characterization*. In the situations, for example, in which I have already 
referred to the Madonna, one finds nothing, however essentially complete 
the individualization of the Mother of God may be in its composition, 
which is not a real factor in the embracing compass of her soul and 
character. In this case, too, the characterization is such that it 1s se/f-evident 
that she does not exist apart from what she can express in this specific 
circumstance. Supreme masters consequently have painted the Madonna in 


such immortal maternal situations or phases. Other masters have still 
retained in her character the expression of ordinary life otherwise 
experienced and actual. This expression may be very beautiful and life-like, 
but this form, the like features, and a similar expression would be equally 
applicable to other interests and relations of marriage lore. We are 
consequently inclined to regard a figure of this type from yet other points of 
view than that of a Madonna, whereas in the supremest works we are unable 
to make room for any other thoughts but that which the situation awakens in 
us. It is on this ground that I admire so strongly the Mary Magdalene of 
Correggio in Dresden, and it will for ever awake such admiration. We have 
here the repentant sinner, but we cannot fail to see that sinfulness is not here 
the point of serious consideration*“; it is assumed she was essentially noble 
and could not have been capable of bad passions and actions. Her profound 
and intimately self-imposed restraint therefore can only be a return to that 
which she really is, what is no momentary situation, but her entire nature. 
Throughout this entire composition, whether we look at form, facial 
expression, dress, pose, or environment, the artist has therefore not in the 
slightest degree laid a stress on those circumstances, which might indicate 
sin and culpability; she has lost the consciousness of those times, and is 
entirely absorbed in her present condition, and this faith, this instinct, this 
absorption appears to be her real and complete character. 

Such a complete reciprocity between soul-life and external surroundings, 
determinacy of character and situation, the masters of Italy have illustrated 
with exceptional beauty. In the example I have already referred to of 
Kugelchen’s picture of the Prodigal Son, on the contrary, we have no doubt 
the remorse of repentance and grief expressed to the life; but the artist has 
failed to secure the unity of the entire character, which, apart from such an 
aspect of it, he possessed, and of the actual conditions under which such 
was depicted to us. If we examine quietly such features, we can only find in 


them the physiognomy of any one we might chance to meet on the Dresden 
bridge or anywhere else. In the case of a real coalescence of character with 
the expression of a specific situation such a result would be impossible; just 
as, In true genre-painting, even where the concentration is upon the most 
fleeting moments of time, the realization is too vivid to leave room for the 
notion that the figures before us could ever be otherwise placed or could 
have received other traits or an altered type of expression. 

These, then, are the main points we have to consider in respect to the 
content and the artistic treatment in the sensuous material of painting, the 
surface, that is, and colour. 


3. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF PAINTING 


In our consideration of this third section of our subject we are unable to 
confine ourselves, as we have hitherto done, to a wholly general 
examination of the content and purport appropriate to painting, and the 
mode of configuration, which follows from its principle, for in so far as this 
art is built up on the particularity of characters and their situation, and upon 
form and its pose, colour, and so forth, we are compelled to fix in our minds 
and discuss the actual reality of this art’s separate productions. No study of 
painting 1s complete that does not take into its survey and is unable to enjoy 
and criticize the pictures themselves, in which the aspects of it we have 
examined are enforced. This is a general rule in the case of all art, but it 
applies with exceptional force to painting among those we have up to the 
present considered. In the case of architecture and sculpture, where the 
embrace of the content is more restricted, the means of exposition and 
configuration are to a less extent stamped with wealth and distinctive 
modification, and the particular aspects of their definition are simpler and 
more radical, we can more readily avail ourselves of copies, descriptions, 


and casts. It is essential in dealing with the art of painting that we should 


see the actual works themselves. In this case mere descriptions, however 
important they may be in a subsidiary sense, will not suffice. In the infinite 
variety, however, of its explication, the various aspects of which are united 
in particular works of art, these works appear to us in the first instance as a 
mere motley array, which, by reason of the fact that our review of it is based 
upon no principle of classification, is only to a small extent able to disclose 
to us the unique quality of individual pictures. And it follows from this that 
galleries, as a rule, if we are not already able to connect with each picture 
our knowledge of the country, period, school, and master to which it 
belongs, is simply a collection without meaning, in which we lose 
ourselves. The most profitable arrangement for study and enjoyment with 
our eyes is therefore an exhibition based on historical sequence. A 
collection of this kind, co-ordinated in relation to such a principle, unique 
and invaluable of its class, we shall shortly be able to admire in the picture 


gallery of the royal museum in this city*” 


. In this we shall not only possess 
a historical survey of the technique of art in its stages of development, but 
shall have set before our minds, as an essential process with a history, that 
articulation of its ideal content in the distinctions of its schools, their 
various subject-matter, and their different modes of artistic conception and 
treatment. It is only through having given us a survey as consonant as this is 
with that vital process that we can form an idea from its origins in 
traditional and eclectic types, of the living growth of art, its search after 
expression and individual characteristic, its liberation from the inactive and 
tranquil station of its figures, that we can appreciate its progress to dramatic 
movement, grouping, and all the wealth and witchery of its colour, or 
finally learn to distinguish its schools, which either to some extent treat 
similar subject-matter in a way peculiar to themselves, or are distinct from 


each other by reasons of the variety of their respective content. 


A historical development of painting such as that referred to is of as 
great importance to scientific observation and exposition as it 1s to accurate 
study. The content of art as I have presented it, namely, the elaboration of its 
material, the distinct and fundamental changes in the mode of its 
conception, we find all this and more receives thus for the first time its 
concrete coherence in a sequence and under a classification which 
corresponds with the facts. It is therefore incumbent on us to glance at this 
process, if only by way of emphasis to what most immediately arrests 
attention. 

In general the advance consists in this, that it originates in religious 
subjects conceived still in a typical way, with simple architectonic 
arrangement and unelaborated colour. After this, in an increasing degree of 
fusion with religious situations, we get actuality, vital beauty of form, 
individuality, depth of penetration, charm and witchery of colouring, until 
Art finally turns its attention to the world itself, makes itself master of 
Nature, the daily occurrence of ordinary life, or what is of significance in 
national history whether present or past, or portraiture and anything else 
down to the merest trifle and the least significant fact, and with an 
enthusiasm equal to that it devoted to the religious ideal, and pre-eminently 
in this sphere secures not merely the most consummate result of technical 
accomplishment, but also a treatment and execution which is most full of 
life and personality. This progress is followed in clearest outline if we take 
in succession the schools of Byzantine, Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and German 
painting, after noting the most prominent features of which briefly we shall 
finally indicate the transition to the art of music. 

(a) In our review of Byzantine painting we may remark to start with that 
the practice of painting among the Greeks was to a definable degree always 
carried on; and examples of antique work contributed to the greater 
excellence of its results relatively to posture, draping, and other respects. 


On the other hand the touch of Nature and life wholly vanished from this 
art; in facial types it adhered strictly to tradition; in its figures and modes of 
expression it was conventional and rigid; in its general composition more or 
less architectonic. We find no trace of natural environment and a landscape 
background. The modelling, by means of light and shadow, brilliance and 
obscurity, and their fusion, no less than perspective and the art of lifelike 
grouping, either were not elaborated at all, or to a very slight extent. By 
reason of this strict adherence to a single acknowledged type independent 
artistic production had little room for its exercise. The art of painting and 
mosaic frequently degenerated into a mere craft, and became thereby 
lifeless and devoid of spirit, albeit such craftsmen, equally with the workers 
on antique vases, possessed excellent examples of previous work, which 
they could imitate so far as pose and the folding of drapery was concerned. 
A similar type of painting spread its sombre influence over the ravaged 
West and more particularly in Italy. Here, however, although in the first 
instance with beginnings of little strength, we are even at an early date 
conscious of an effort to break away from inflexible forms and modes of 
expression, and to face, at first, however, in a rough and ready way, a 
development of loftier aim. Of Byzantine pictures we may, on the contrary, 
affirm, as Herr von Rumohr**4 has maintained of Greek Madonnas and 
images of Christ that “it is obvious even in the most favoured examples, 
their origin was that of the mosaic, and artistic elaboration was rejected 
from the first.” In other words?” the Italians endeavoured even before the 
period of their independent art development in painting, and in contrast to 
the Byzantines to approximate to a more spiritual conception of Christian 
subjects. The writer above-named draws attention also as noteworthy 
support of his contention to the manner in which the later Greeks and 
Italians respectively represented Christ on crucifixes. According to this 
writer “the Greeks, to whom the sight of terrible bodily suffering was of 


common occurrence, conceived the Saviour suspended on the Cross with 
the entire weight of his body, the lower part of the body swollen and the 
slackened knees bent to the left, the bowed head contending with the pains 
of an awful death. Their subject was consequently in its essentials bodily 
suffering. The Italians, on the contrary, in their more ancient monuments, 
while we must not overlook the fact that the representation of the Virgin 
Mary with her Child no less than the Crucified is only of rare occurrence, 
were accustomed to depict the figure of the Saviour on the cross adopting, 
so it appears to us, the idea of the victory of the spiritual, not as in the 
former case the death of the body. And this unquestionably nobler 
conception asserts itself at an early date in the more favoured parts of 
Western Europe*2.” With this sketch I must here rest content. 

(b) We have, however, secondly, another characteristic of art to consider 
in the earlier development of Italian painting. Apart from the religious 
content of the Old and New Testament and the biographies of martyrs and 
saints, it borrows its subjects in the main from Greek mythology, very 
seldom, that is, from the events of national history, or, if we except portraits, 
from the reality of contemporary life, and equally rarely, and only at a late 
stage and exceptionally, from natural landscape. Now that which it before 
all contributes to its conception and artistic elaboration of the subject-matter 
of religion is the vital reality of spiritual and corporeal existence, relatively 
to which at this stage all its forms are embodied and endowed with 
animation. For this vitality the essential principle on the spiritual side is that 
natural delightfulness, and on the corporeal side is that beauty which is 
consonant with physical form, a beauty which independently, as beautiful 
form, already displays innocence, buoyancy, maidenhood, natural grace of 
temperament, nobility, imagination, and a loving soul. If there is further 
added to a naturel of this type the exaltation and adornment of the soul in 
virtue of the ideal intimacy of religion and the spiritual characteristics of a 


profounder piety established as a vitalizing principle of soul-life in this 
essentially more admitted and inviolable province of spiritual redemption*, 
— in such a case we have presented to us thereby an original harmony of 
form and its expression, which, wherever it is perfected, vividly reminds us 
in this sphere of romantic art and Christian art of the pure Ideal of art. No 
doubt also within a new accord of this type the inward life of the heart will 
be predominant; but this inward experience is a more happy, a purer heaven 
of the soul, the way of return to which form what is sensuous and finite, and 
the return to God, albeit the passage may be through a travail in the 
profounder anguish of repentance and death, is, however, less saturated with 
trouble and its insistency. And the reason of this is that the pain 1s 
concentrated in the sphere of soul, of idea, of faith, without making a 
descent into the region of passionate desire, intractable savagery, obstinate 
self-seeking and sin, and only arriving at the hardly won victory through 
smiting down such enemies of the blessed state. It is rather a transition of 
ideal permanence*®, a pain of the inward life, which feels itself as such 
suffering rather simply in virtue of its enthusiasm, a suffering of more 
abstract type, more spiritually abundant, which has as little need to brush 
away bodily anguish as we have to seek signs in the characterization of its 
bodily presence and physiognomy of obstinacy, uncouthness, crookedness, 
or the traits of superficial and mean natures, in which an obstinate conflict 
is first necessary, before such are meet to express real religious feeling**® 
and piety. This more benign*“ intimacy of soul, this more original 
consonancy of exterior forms to ideal experience of this kind is what creates 
the charming clarity and the untroubled delight, which the genuinely 
beautiful works of Italian painting excite and supply. Just as we say of 
instrumental music that there is tone and melody in it, so, too, we find that 
the pure song of soul floats here in melodious fusion over the entire 
configuration and all its forms. And as in the music of the Italians and in the 


tones of their song, when the pure strains ring forth without a forced 
utterance, in every separate note and inflection of sound and melody, it is 
simply the delight of the voice itself which rings out; so, too, such an 
intimate personal enjoyment of the loving soul is the fundamental tone of 
their painting*. It is the same intimacy, clarity, and freedom which meet us 
again in the great Italian poets. To start with this artistic resonance of 
rhymes in their terzets, canzonets, sonnets, and stanzas, this accord, which 
is not merely satisfied to allay its thirst for reverberation in the one 
repetition, but repeats the echo three times and more, this is itself a euphony 
which streams forth on its own account and for the sake of its own 
enjoyment. And a like freedom is stamped upon the spiritual content. In 
Petrarch’s sonnets, sestets, and canzonets it is not so much the actual 
possession of their subject, after which the heart yearns; it is not the 
consideration and emotion which are involved in the actual content of the 
poem as such, and which is therein necessarily expressed; rather it is the 
expression itself which constitutes the source of enjoyment. It is the self- 
delight of Love, which seeks its bliss in its own mourning, its laments, its 
descriptions, memories, and experience; a yearning, which is satisfied in 
itself as such, and with the image, the spirit of those it loves, is already in 
full possession of the soul, with which it longs to unite itself. Dante, too, 
when conducted by his master Virgil through hell and hell-fire, gazes at 
what 1s the culmination of horror, of awfulness; he is fearful, he often bursts 
into tears, but he strides on comforted and tranquil, without affright and 
anxiety, without the sullenness and embitterment which implies “these 
things should not be thus.” Nay, even his damned in hell receive the 
blessedness of eternity. Jo eterno duro is inscribed over the gates of hell. 
They are what they are, without repentance and longing; they do not speak 
of their sufferings; they are as immaterial to us as they are to them, for they 
endure for ever. Rather they are absorbed simply in their personal 


experience and actions, secure of themselves as rooted in the same interests, 
without lamentation and without yearning. 

When we have grasped this trait of happy independence and freedom of 
the soul in love we shall understand the character of the greatest Italian 
painters. It is in this freedom that they are masters of the detail of 
expression, and situation. On the wings of this tranquillity of soul they can 
maintain their sovereignty over form, beauty, and colour. In their most 
defined presentation of reality and character, while remaining wholly on the 
earth and often only producing portraits, or appearing to produce such, what 
we have are pictures of another sun, another spring. They are roses which 
are equally heavenly blossoms. And, consequently, we find that in their 
beauty we do not have merely beauty of form, we do not have only the 
sensuous unity of soul impressed on sensuous corporeal shapes; we are 
confronted with this very trait of reconciled Love in every mode, feature, 
and individuality of character. It is the butterfly, the Psyche*“, which in the 
sunlight of its heaven, even hovers round stunted flowers*". It is only by 
virtue of this rich, free, and rounded beauty that they are able to unfold the 
ideals of the antique art’s more recent perfection. 


Italian art has, however, not immediately and from the first attained to 
such a point of perfection; it had in truth a long road to traverse before it 
arrived there. And yet, despite this, the purity and innocence of its piety, the 
largeness of the entire conception, the unassuming beauty of form, this 


intimate revelation of soul?” 


, are frequently and above all in the case of the 
old Italian masters most conspicuous where the technical elaboration is still 
wholly incomplete. In the previous century it was fashionable to depreciate 
these earlier masters, and place them on one side as clumsy, dull, and 
barren*®. It is only in more recent times that they have been once more 
rescued from oblivion by savants and artists; but the wonder and imitation 
thus awakened has run off into the excess of a preference which tends to 
deny the advances of a further development in mode of conception and 
presentment, and can only lead astray in the opposite direction. 

In drawing the reader’s more close attention to the more important 
phases in the development of Italian art up to this period of its fullest 
perfection, I will only briefly emphasize the following points which 
immediately concern the characterization of the essential aspects of painting 
and its modes of expression. 

(a) After the earliest stage of rawness and barbarism the Italians moved 
forward with a fresh impetus from that in the main craftsmanship type of art 
which was planted by the Byzantines. The compass of subjects depicted 
was, however, not extensive, and the distinctive features of the type were 
austerity, solemnity, and religious loftiness. But even at this stage — I am 
quoting the conclusions of Herr von Rumohr — who is generally 
recognized as an authority upon these earlier periods*“, Duccio, the 
Sienese, and Cimabue, the Florentine, endeavoured to assimilate the few 
remains of antique drawing, which was grounded on laws of perspective 
and anatomical precision, and so far as possible, to rejuvenate the same in 


their own genius. They “instinctively recognized the value of such 


drawings, but strove to soften the extreme insistence** of their ossification, 
comparing such insufficiently comprehended traits with the life such as we 
find it in fact or suggestion when face to face with their own 


productions*®.” 


Such are merely the first and mediating efforts of art to rise 
from the inflexibility of a type to lifelike and individual expression. 

(f) The further step of advance consists in the complete severation from 
those previous Greek examples, in the full acceptance, relatively both to the 
entire conception and execution of what is distinctively human and 
individual, and along with this in the profounder suitability of human 
characters and forms which was gradually evolved to express the religious 
content thus to be expressed. 

(aa) It is here before all we must draw attention to the great influence 
which Giotto and his pupils exercised. Giotto, along with the changes he 
effected in respect to modes of conception and composition, brought about 
a reform in the art of preparing colours. The later Greeks probably, such at 
least is the result of chemical analysis, made use of wax either as a medium 
of colour, or as a kind of varnish*®, and from this we get the yellow-green 
and obscure general tone, which is not sufficiently explained by the action 
of lamplight*“. Giotto wholly dispensed with this glutinous medium of the 
Greek painters, and used instead, when preparing his colours*“, the clarified 
milk of young shoots, unripe figs, and other less oliginous limes*”, which 
Italian painters of the early Middle Ages had used, very likely even before 
they strenuously imitated the Byzantines*”. A medium of this kind had no 
darkening effect on the colours, but left their luminosity and clarity 
unimpaired. Still more important was the reform effected by Giotto in 
Italian painting with respect to selection of subjects and their manner of 
presentment. Ghiberti himself praises Giotto for having abandoned the rude 
style of the Greeks, and without leaning in this direction to an excess having 
introduced the truth and grace of Nature. Boccaccio, too, says of him that 


Nature is unable to create anything that Giotto could not imitate to the point 
of deception*™'. In Byzantine pictures we can hardly detect a trace of natural 
appearance. It was Giotto, then, who concentrated his attention on what is 
present and actual, and compared the forms and effects which he undertook 
to exhibit with Life as it existed around him. And we may associate with 
this tendency the fact that during the times of Giotto not only do we find 
that the state of society was more free and intent on enjoyment, but that the 
veneration of several later saints took its rise then, saints whose lives more 
or less fell in that period*. It was such Giotto utilized particularly in 
emphasizing the truthful presentment of the subjects of his art; there was, in 
fact, thus the further demand suggested by the content itself that he should 
bring into prominence the natural features of the bodily presence and 
exhibit more defined characterization, action, passion, situation, pose, and 
movement. What we find, however, to a relative degree disappears from 
this attempt is that imposing religious seriousness which 1s the fundamental 
characteristic of the phase of art which it followed*=. The things of the 
world receive a stage and a wider opportunity for expression; and this is 
illustrated by the way Giotto, under the influence of his age, found room for 
burlesque along with so much that was pathetic. In this connection Herr von 
Rumohr states rightly, “Under conditions of this description I am at a loss to 
understand how certain critics, who have exclusively insisted on this feature 
of Giotto’s work, can so overestimate Giotto’s tendency and performance 
by claiming it as the most sublime effort of modern art*™.” It is a great 
service of the above-named critic to have once more placed in a true light 
the point of view from which Giotto can be justly appreciated; he 
throughout makes us careful to see, that in this tendency of Giotto to 
humanize and towards realism he never really, as a rule, advances beyond a 
comparatively subordinate stage in the process. 


(62) The advance of painting continued under the manner of conception 
for which Giotto was in the main responsible. The typical representation of 
Christ, the apostles, and the more important events which are reported us by 
the evangelists, were more and more thrust into the background. Yet in 
another direction the embrace of subject-matter was for that reason 
extended. As our author expresses it: “All artists engaged in depicting the 
various phases in the life of latter-day saints, such as their previous 
worldliness, the sudden awakening of conscience, their entrance into the life 
of piety and asceticism, the miracles of their lives, more particularly after 
their decease, in the representation of which, as is to be expected from the 
external conditions of the art, the expression of the effect upon the living 
exceeded any suggestion of invisible powder*=.” Add to this that the events 
of the Life and Passion of Christ were not neglected. The birth and 
education of Christ, the Madonna with her Child were exceptionally 
favoured subjects, and were invested with a more life-like domesticity, 
touched with a more intimate tenderness, revealed to us in the medium of 
human feeling, and, moreover, to quote yet further: “In the problems** 
suggested by the Passion it was not so much the sublime and the triumph as 
simply the pathetic aspect which was emphasized, a direct consequence of 
the enthusiastic wave of sympathy with the earthly sufferings of the 
Saviour, to which Saint Francis, both by example and teaching, had 
communicated a vital energy hitherto unheard of.” 

In respect to a yet further advance towards the middle of the fifteenth 
century, we have to lay exceptional stress on two names, Masaccio and 
Fiesole. In the progressive steps through which the religious content was 
vividly carried into the living forms of the human figure and the animated 
expression of human traits Herr von Rumohr*! draws attention to two 
essential aspects as of most importance. The one is the increase of rondure 
in all forms to which it applies; the other he indicates as “a profounder 


penetration into the articulation, the consistency, the most varied phases of 
the charm and significance of the features of the human countenance.” 
Masaccio and Angelico da Fiesole between them were the first to contribute 
effectively to the solution of this artistic problem, the difficulty of which in 
its entirety exceeded the powers of any one artist of that period. “Masaccio 
was mainly occupied with the problem of chiaroscuro, and the rounding and 
effective articulations of groups of figures. Angelico da Fiesole, on the 
other hand, devoted himself to sounding the depths of ideal coherence, that 
indwelling significance of human features, the mine of whose treasure he 
was the first to open to painting.” The effort of Masaccio was not so 
much one in the direction of grace as in that of imposing conception, 
manliness, and under the instinctive need for unity of the entire 
composition. The impulse of Fra Angelico was that of religious intensity, a 
love severed from the world, a cloistral purity of emotion, an exaltation and 
consecration of the soul. Vasari assures us in his account of him that he 
never commenced work without prayer, and never depicted the sufferings of 
the Redeemer without bursting into tears*2. We have, then as aspects of this 
advance of painting a more exalted vitality and realism: but, on the other 
hand, the depth of piety, the ingenuous devotion of the soul in its faith 
overran itself and overpowered the freedom, dexterity, naturalism, and 
beauty of the composition, pose, drapery, and colour. If the later 
development was able to attain to a far more exalted and complete 
expression of the spiritual consciousness, yet the epoch we are now 
considering has never been surpassed in purity and innocence of religious 
feeling and serious depth of conception. Many pictures of this time may 
very well, by reason of the fact that the forms of life, which are used to 
depict the religious intensity of soul-life, do not appear fully adequate to 
this expression, give us something like a repulse; from the point of view, 


however, of spiritual emotion, which is the most vital source of these works 


of art, we have still less reason to fail to acknowledge the naive purity, the 
intimacy with the most profound depths of the truly religious content, the 
assuredness of faithful love even under oppression and in grief, and oft, too, 
the charm of innocence and blessedness, inasmuch as the epochs that 
followed it, however much in other aspects of artistic perfection they made 
a step forwards, yet for all that never secured again the perfection of these 
previous excellencies, when once it had been lost. 

(yy) A third aspect attaches to the further development of the art, in 
addition to those already discussed, which may be described as the wider 
embrace of it relatively to the subjects accepted for presentation by the new 
impulse. Just as what was regarded as sacred had from the very 
commencement of Italian painting approached more closely to reality by 
reason of the fact that men whose lives fell about the time of the painters 
themselves were declared to be saints, so too Art received into its own 
sphere other aspects of reality and present life. Starting from that earliest 
phase of pure spirituality and piety, an art whose aim was wholly absorbed 
in the expression of such religious emotions, painting proceeded more and 
more to associate the external life of the world with its religious subject- 
matter. The gladsome, forceful self-reliance of the citizen in the midst of his 
professional career, the business and the craft that was bound up with such 
qualities, the freedom, the manly courage and patriotism, in one word, his 
weal in the vital activities of the Present, all this newly-awakened sense of 
human delight in the virtues of civil life and its cheer and humour*®, this 
harmonized sympathy with what was actual in both its aspects of ideal 
life? and the external framework of the same, all this it was which entered 
now into his artistic conceptions and modes of presenting such and was 
made valid therein. It is in this spirit that the enthusiasm for landscape 
backgrounds, views of cities, environment of church buildings and palaces 
becomes a real instinct of artistic life; the living portraits of famous savants, 


friends, statesmen, artists, and other persons remarkable in their day for 
their wit and vivacity find a place in religious compositions; traits borrowed 
from both civil and domestic life are utilized with a greater or less degree of 
freedom and dexterity; and if, no doubt, the spiritual aspect of the religious 
content remained the foundation of all, yet the expression of piety was no 
longer exclusively isolate, but is linked together with the more ample life of 
reality and the open stage of the world*”. No doubt we must add that by 
reason of this tendency the expression of religious concentration and its 
intimate piety is weakened, but art required also this worldly element in 
order to arrive at its culminating point. 

(y) Out of this fusion of the more embracing reality of life with the ideal 
material of religious emotion arose a new problem for genius to solve, the 
complete solution of which was reserved for the great masters of the 
sixteenth century. The supreme aim now was to bring the intimate life of 
soul, the seriousness and the loftiness of religious emotion into harmony 
with the animation, the actual presence of characters and forms both in its 
corporeal and spiritual aspect, in order that the bodily configuration in its 
pose, movement, and colour, may not simply remain an _ external 
framework, but become itself essentially an expression of spirit and life, 
and by virtue of that expression, made throughout all its parts wholly the 
reflex of soul-life no less than of external form, reveal a beauty without 
break or interruption. 

Among the masters of most distinction, who set before themselves such 
an aim, we should pre-eminently mention Leonardo da Vinci. It was he, 
who, by virtue of his artistic thoroughness, his almost over-refined passion 
for detail, his exquisite delicacy of mind and feeling, not only penetrated 
further than any other*@ into the mysteries of the human form and the 
secrets of its expression, but, through his equally profound knowledge of all 
the technique of a painter, attained to an extraordinary infallibility in the 


employment of all the means that his researches and practice had placed 
within his reach. And, along with this, he was able to retain a reverential 
seriousness in composing his religious subjects, so that his figures, however 
much they present to us the ideal of a more complete and rounded actuality, 
and disclose the expression of sweet, smiling joyfulness in facial traits and 
the delicate rhythm of drapery, do not thereby dispense with the dignity, 
which the worth and truth of religion demand*@. 

The most unflecked quality*® of perfection reached in this direction was, 
however, that first attained by Raphael. Herr von Rumohr assigns more 
particularly to the artists of the Umbrian School dating from the middle of 
the fifteenth century a mysterious fascination, which no sympathetic nature 
can resist, and endeavours to find the source of this attraction in the depth 
and tenderness of feeling no less than the marvellous unity into which these 
painters knew how to bring memories from the oldest essays of Christian art 
of a style only very partially understood by them* with the milder 
conceptions of a later time, and in this respect proved themselves superior 
to the Tuscan, Lombard, and Venetian fellow artists of that period*~. It was 
just this expression of “flawless purity of soul and absolute surrender to the 
yearning and enthusiastic flow of tender feeling” to which Pietro Perugino, 
the master of Raphael, devoted his artistic efforts, and succeeded by doing 
so in fusing the objectivity and vitality of external forms, throughout all its 
actual realization and in every detail, an aim which had previously received 
the most marked attention in the elaborate work of the Florentines. Starting 
from the work of Perugino, to whose artistic taste and style he appears to 
have consistently adhered in his early work, Raphael proceeded yet further 
to realize to the most consummate degree the demand of the ideal above 
indicated. In other words we find united in him the highest ecclesiastical 
feeling for the themes of religious art and a complete knowledge and 
enthusiastic respect for natural phenomena in all the animation of their 


colour and shape together with an insight fully as great for the beauty of the 
antique. This great admiration for the idealistic beauty of the ancients did 
not bring him in any way to imitate and adapt to his work the forms which 
Greek sculpture had elaborated in their perfection. What he seized from it 
was simply the general principle of their free beauty which in his hands was 
throughout suffused with a more individual vitality more applicable to his 
art and with a type of expression more deeply informed with soul-life, and 
at the same time with an open, blithesome clarity and thoroughness, in all 
the detail of the presentment that up to his time was as yet unknown among 
Italian artists. In the elaboration and consistent fusion and coherence of this 
ideal atmosphere he reached the highest point of his attainment. On the 
other hand, in the magical charm of chiaroscuro, in the exquisite tenderness 
and grace of soul-expression, of forms, movements, and grouping, it is 
Correggio who most excels, while the incomparable greatness of Titian 
consists in the wealth of natural life that he displays, the illuminating 
bloom, fervency, warmth, and power of his colour. We know nothing more 
delightful than the naiveté of Correggio’s not so much natural as religious 
and spiritual grace, nothing more sweet than his smiling, unconscious 
beauty and innocence*®. 

The artistic perfection of these great masters is a culminating point of art 
such as could only be mastered by one nation in the course of historical 
development. 


(c) Thirdly, in so far as the question is that of German painting we may 
affiliate that which is entirely German with that of Flemish or Dutch 
painters. The general distinction between the above schools and that of the 
Italians, consists in this, that neither the Germans nor the painters of the 
Netherlands were willing as a creation of their own to attain to the free ideal 
forms and modes of expression characteristic of Italian art, or were able to 


progress to that spiritually transfigured type of beauty which is essentially 
the result of such. What they did elaborate, however, was, in one aspect of 
it, the expression of depth of emotion and the austere seclusion of the 
individual soul, and, from another point of view, they attach to this intensity 
of faith the separate definition of individual character in the broader 
significance of it, that is to say, one which does not merely disclose the fact 
of its close interest with the claims of faith and salvation, but also shows 
how the individuals represented are affected by the concerns of the world, 
how they are buffeted by the cares of life, and in this severe ordeal have 
gained worldly wisdom, fidelity, consistency, straightforwardness, the 
constancy of chivalry and the sterling character of good citizens. Agreeably 
to this more restricted and depressed vision of the detail of life we find here, 
and it is particularly conspicuous in the German school, from the beginning, 
in deliberate contrast with the purer forms and characters of the Italians, 
rather the expression of a formal obstinacy of stubborn natures, which either 
oppose themselves to God with energetic defiance and brutal wilfulness, or 
are forced to impose restraint on themselves in order that they may, with 
sore travail, wrest themselves from their limitations and uncouthness, and 
fight their way to the reconciliation of religion; consequently the deep 
wounds which they inflict on their spiritual life inevitably contribute to the 
visible expression of their piety. In illustrating this more closely I will 
merely draw attention to certain prominent features, which are important 
indications of the contrast between the older Flemish school and the upper 
German and more recent Dutch masters of the seventeenth century. 

(a) Among the early Flemish masters, the brothers Van Eyck, Hubert, 
and John are exceptionally distinguished in the early half of the fifteenth 
century, and it is only recently that their true merits have once more been 
established. It is now an established fact that they discovered, or at least 
they were the first to fully perfect, the process of oil-painting. Looking at 


the great advance they made we must now assume that a distinct series of 
stages in the course of this progress to its culmination could be set forth. We 
have, however, no historical array of works of art preserved for us whereby 
we could illustrate such a gradual process. We are face to face at one 
moment of time with the beginning and final consummation. For painting of 
greater excellence than that of these two brothers it 1s almost impossible to 
imagine. Moreover, the works that have come down to us, in which the 
mere type is already dispensed with and overcome, not merely display a 
grand mastery in drawing, arrangement, grouping, ideal and exterior 
characterization, enthusiasm, clarity, harmony, and delicacy of colouring, 
dignity and repose of composition; but we must add that the entire wealth of 
painting respectively to nature’s environment, architectonic accessories, 
backgrounds, splendour and variety of material, drapery, style of weapons, 
ornamentation, and much besides, is already treated with such fidelity, with 
such an instinctive sense of what is pictorial, and with such a technical 
virtuosity, that even later centuries, at any rate from the point of view of 
thoroughness and truth, have been unable to produce any more consummate 
result. We are, however, more strongly attracted by the master works of 
Italian painting, if we contrast them with this Flemish school, because the 
Italians, along with the completest expression of soul-life and the religious 
sense, retain throughout the ideal of spiritual freedom and imaginative 
beauty. The figures of Flemish art delight us, no doubt, by virtue of their 
innocence, naiveté, and piety; nay, in the depth of their emotional life they, 
in some measure, surpass the work of the most excellent Italian artists; but 
the Flemish masters have never been able to attain to a beauty of form and a 
freedom of soul comparable with that of the Italians. Their Christ-babes are, 
in particular, badly modelled; and for the rest their characters, whether men 
or women, however strongly, subject to their dominant expression of 


religious fervour, they may display a sterling character in their relation to 


secular interests sanctified by the depth of their faith, nevertheless appear to 
us lacking in a significance which can exalt itself over such a piety, or 
rather, as dominated by it, do not appear able at the same time to be 
essentially free, instinct with imagination and the enterprise of superior 
qualities. 

(6) A further aspect we shall do well to consider is the transition from 
the more tranquil, reverential piety to the representation of martyrdoms, 
and, in general, what is not beautiful in reality. It is more particularly the 
North German masters who excel in scenes borrowed from the Passion in 
which they emphasize the savagery of the soldiery, the evil aspects of the 
mocking, the fierceness of the hate against Christ during the course of His 
sufferings, with particular insistence on features of ugliness and distortion, 
and which are intended to denote external forms correspondent with the 
depravity of spirit. The tranquil and beautiful activity of an unassuming 
personal piety is thrown into the background, and the movements which are 
inseparable from the situations above mentioned unfold us hideous 
distortions, expressions of ferocity, and all the unbridled exhibition of 
passions. Where we have the contending tumult and the uncouthness of 
characters presented with such detail, it is not surprising that such pictures 
are defective in the ideal harmony of their composition no less than their 
colour, so that, more especially where a taste for old German paintings first 
crops up, critics when thus confronted with what is, as a rule, an inferior 
class of technical accomplishment, fall into many mistakes when 
determining the date of their production. Thus it has been maintained that 
they are previous to the more consummate pictures of the Van Eyck period, 
although, for the most part, they hail from a more recent time. However, the 
Upper German masters were not exclusively occupied with works of this 
type, but have likewise treated a variety of religious subjects, and, indeed 
— Albrecht Durer, with others, exemplifies this — even in scenes from 


Christ’s Passion, have understood how effectively to grapple with the 
extremes of pure savagery, and even when treating such themes to preserve 
an ideal nobility and an external independence*@ and freedom. 


(y) Finally, the development of German and Flemish art is characterized 
in a complete identification of itself with the ordinary life of the Present; 
and, along with this, in a unified system of the most varied modes of 
presentation, which, both in respect to their content and technique, are 
distinct from one another and independently elaborated. We have seen 
already the advance made by Italian painting from the simple nobility of 
devotion to an ever-increasing assertion of secular motive, which here, 
however, as we pointed out in the case of Raphael, was in some measure 
permeated by ecclesiastical prepossessions, and in part limited by the 
coherent principle of antique beauty. We may add that the later course of 
this school is not so much a dissolution of that unity in the representation of 
every kind of subject-matter under the predominant interest of the colourist 
as a more superficial disposition, or rather, eclectic imitation of styles of 
draughtsmanship and painting. German and Flemish art, on the contrary, 
has in the most definite and exceptional degree traversed the entire scheme 
of content and modes of treatment, starting from its wholly traditional 
church pictures, single figures and half lengths, then on to thoughtful, pious, 
and devotional subjects, until we come to that animation and extension of 
the same in larger compositions and scenes, in which, however, the free 
characterization of figure, the heightened vitality effected by means of 
processions, retinues, incidental personages, embellishment of garments and 
utensils, wealth of portraiture, architectural works, environment, views of 
churches, cities, streams, forests, mountains, is still conceived and executed 
as a whole subject to religious motivation. This focal centre still persists; 
but we find that the range of subjects, which had hitherto been held together 


in unity, is broken into division, and the separate parts become, in the 
specific singularity and contingent character of their alternations or 
independent modifications, subject to every possible type of conception and 


pictorial execution. 


In order to arrive at a full appreciation of this aspect of art’s development 
in the present context, for we have already referred to the point, we will 
pass briefly in review the national conditions which were operative in the 
change. We are under the necessity to justify, as we shall attempt to do in 
the following observations, a transition from direct relations to the Church 
and the outlook and pictorial modes of piety to a delight in the world 
simply, that is to say, to the objects and particular phenomena of Nature, to 
domestic life in its dignity, congeniality, and peaceful seclusion, to an 
enjoyment of national festivities and processions, rustic dances, the games 
and follies attendant upon church fétes. Now the Reformation had 
thoroughly penetrated Holland. The Dutch had become Protestants and 
overcome the despotism of the Spanish Crown and Church. And what is 
more we do not, if we consider the political condition here, either find a 
distinguished nobility which drives forth its princes and tyrants, or imposes 
laws on them, nor yet an agricultural people, oppressed peasantry, who 
break free as the Swiss have done, but rather a population which, in by far 
the largest proportion of it, 1f we except the few brave souls that tilled the 
soil and its more than brave heroes of the sea, consisted of citizens of the 
town, men of business, well-to-do burghers, men who, rejoicing in their 
ordinary avocations, entertained no lofty pretensions, but, as became their 
courage and intelligence, with audacious reliance in God, stood up to 
defend the freedom of their hardly-won liberties and the particular 
privileges of their provinces, cities, and guilds, dared to oppose themselves 
to all hazards without fear of the transcendent prestige of the Spanish 


dominion over half the world, to bravely let their blood flow for such an 
aim, and by virtue of this righteous boldness and endurance victoriously 
secured both their religious and civic independence. And if we may brand 
any single condition of soul-life as distinctively deutsch, it is just this loyal, 
well-to-do, and genial citizenship, which, in a self-respect that is without 
pride, in a piety which is not merely absorbed in enthusiasm and devotion, 
but which is concretely pious in the affairs of the world*4 and is homely 
and contented in its abundance, remains neat and clean, and in persistent 
carefulness and contentment under all circumstances, armed with its own 
enduring sense of independence and freedom, is able, with loyalty to its 
former life, to preserve the sterling character of its forefathers unimpaired. 
This intelligent and artistically endowed people furthermore seeks its 
enjoyment in the pictorial presentment of its vigorous, justly co-ordinated, 
satisfying, and comfortable existence; it is all for taking a renewed delight 
by means of its pictures in the cleanliness under all conditions of its towns, 
houses, and domestic arrangements, of enjoying thus its household felicity, 
its wealth, the generous adornment of its wives and children, the splendour 
of its civic feasts, the boldness of its seamen, the fame of its merchandise 
and the shipping, in which it rides over all the seas of the world. And it is 
just this instinct of orderly and cheerful existence, which the Dutch masters 
emphasize also in their landscape subjects. In one word, in all their pictorial 
accomplishment they succeed in combining with freedom, and truth of 
conception, with their enthusiasm for what is in appearance of inferior and 
momentary significance, with the freshness of open vision and _ the 
concentration of their entire soul on all that is most stamped with the 
seclusion and limitations of their life, the most ample freedom of artistic 
composition, no less than the finest feeling for accessories and the most 
perfect effects of studious elaboration. From one point of view this school 
of painting has developed to an incomparable degree the magic and mystery 


of lighting and colour?” generally in its scenes borrowed from war and 


military life, in its tavern jollifications, in its weddings and other rustic 
fétes, in its pictures of domestic life, in its portraits, landscapes, animals, 
flowers, and the rest. From another aspect it has elaborated with a similar 
excellence the characterization which penetrates to the heart of life in all the 
truth of which Art is capable. And although its insistence on the 
insignificant and contingent includes the expression of what is boorish, 
rude, and common, yet these scenes are so permeated throughout with 
ingenuous lustiness and jollity, that 1t 1s not the common in its meanness 
and naughtiness so much as the gaiety and joviality which creates the 
artistic subject and its content. We do not look at mean feelings and 
passions, but simply what is boorish, in the sense of being rustic, near to 
nature, in the poorer classes, a quality which connotes geniality, 
waggishness, and comedy. In short the Ideal itself 1s not wholly absent from 
this unperturbed easy-way-of-life. It is the Sabbath of Life, which brings all 
to one level and removes all badness, simply as such. Men who are thus so 
whole-heartedly of good temper can neither be wholly bad nor mean. In this 
respect it is not one and the same thing, whether evil is of purely 
momentary appearance in a character, or lies at its root and essence. In the 
work of these Dutch painters what is humorous in a situation cancels what 
is evil, and it is at once clear to us that the characters could be something 
other than that in the guise of which they are for the time being set before 
us*4, A gaiety and comedy of this description contributes much to the 
invaluable character of these pictures. If pictures of this rollicking type are 
attempted nowadays, the painter, as a rule, only places before us what is 
essentially mean, coarse and bad without the illuminating atmosphere of a 
comic situation*@. A bad wife rails at her tipsy husband in the tavern with 
all her might. In a scene of this kind we have only put before us, as I have 


already remarked, the bald facts that the man is a dissipated brute and the 
woman a rating wench. 

If we look at the Dutch masters in this light we shall no longer entertain 
the view that the art of painting should have said good-bye to such subjects 
altogether, and merely confined itself to depicting the gods of old, myths, 
and fables, or even Madonna pictures, crucifixions, martyrs, popes, and 
saints of both sexes. What is a vital ingredient of every work of art is 
inseparable also from painting, and this is the observance of what generally 
concerns our humanity, the spirit and characterization of man, in other 
words what man is and what each individual is. This vital grasp of the 
conscious life of human nature and the external forms of its appearance, this 
naive delight and artistic freedom, this freshness and cheerfulness of 
imaginative sympathy, this absolute directness of execution is what 
constitutes the poetry that underlies the work of the majority of the Dutch 
painters of this period. In their paintings we may study and acquaint 
ourselves with human nature and mankind. Nowadays, however, our artist 
only too frequently will confront us with portraits and historical pictures, at 
which we have only to cast a bare glance, and we see that, while flatly 
contradicting the wildest dream of what is possible in mankind or anyone in 
particular, he neither knows aught at all about man or his natural colour, nor 


yet the modes of composition*®= in which we may justly express that 


humanity*“. 
214 Nie gesammte Menschen-brust. 


213 Die in sich gediegene Individualitdt des Gottes. 


a Betrachtung, here implying thought rather than vision. 


217 That is a unity which dissolves all difference. 


ats Als Inneres. 


219 Als Reflexion in sich. Probably Hegel means simply the ultimate fact of self-conscious life — 
which is to find itself in Nature as the antithesis of the synthetic unity of the ego. This is developed in 
the latter half of the sentence. 


oa Lit., “Is not an essentially persistent and stereotyped (Erstarrtes, stiffened) individual.” 


2217 ess than sculpture. 


222 He may mean type of art generally, but I think the reference here is simply to painting. The 
passage is an important one. 

223 | presume Hegel uses the word seeligkeit in the ordinary sense, not “soulfulness.” The close 
relation with Schmertz necessitates this. But the spelling suggests the other interpretation. 


224. Which is absent in the classical treatment. 


225 That is, the creative artist. 


226 Innerlichkeit. It is impossible to express Hegel’s use of this word by one expression. It combines 


intimacy, ideal union, and inwardness of soul-life in its contrast to objective reality. 


221 That is the romantic type. 
228 Nie fiir sich seyende Subjektivitdt. That is a process that elaborates itself in independent form 


consonant to its own substance. 


229 Als dieses Subjekt. That is, I assume, as the distinctive personality of the artist. This must appear 
on the face of the work as the crown of its independent type and concrete unity (Zur Spitze des 
Fiirsichseyns) but must not dominate it to the extent of destroying all natural detail, not even to the 
extent of sculpture. 


230 Fy Spitze des Fiirsichseyns. See note above. 


23! That is their union in sculpture. 


232 41s solcher. Hegel means that the universal present in emotion is objective therein as part of the 
self-conscious life, but is only presented in the concrete objective shape in the work of the artist who 
therein suffers to escape the wholly personal side. 


233 Soin Inneres, his ideal substance, with more direct reference to feeling. 


234 4us demselben in sich hineingehend. | think what is meant is that the material is idealized out of 
one of its spatial conditions rather than that the artist selects his medium in consonance with his 
temperament and technique. 

233 That is, does not affect the stability and total effect of the work. Of course the actual effect may 


vary. 
236 Fiir diesen festen Punkt des Subjekts. 


231 Die in sich besonderte Innerlichkeit. 


238 The distinctions in matter conditioned in Space. 


2) The meaning, if rather obscurely expressed, appears to be this. The art of sculpture shows us 
when it treats the spatial dimensions as essential that we must have the entire spatial form to do this, 
and it shows us that if we wish to pass from the mere presentment of bodily form to a fuller ideal 
quality we must contract this exclusive appearance of physical matter. 

240 Lit., “Begins to be subjective.” Begins to possess a self-excluding centre of unity, ie., self- 
identity. 


241 That is to the point of a real subject or ego. 


242 Fe g., secure an abstract result in superficies only. 


aa Apart from artistic means. 


aH Though the statements here are suggestive, they are obviously influenced by Hegel’s belief in the 


false theory of light propounded by Goethe. 


245 This is a direct reference to the Newtonian theory, of course. 


= Zeichnung here refers to line rather than technical excellence in draughtsmanship. It must be 


admitted Hegel’s emphasis of these two aspects is carried rather too far. 


247 The above passage is open to criticism. Hegel hardly makes allowance for the fact that the 
defective technique, so far as it is defective, of the earlier masters, was mainly due to their state of 
knowledge. Art was, in a certain aspect of technique, in its infancy. Moreover to compare Dutch 
landscape with that of Bellini or Raphael is to compare things that are each unique of their kind and 
not comparable. Their aim was entirely different. In such pictures as the San Sisto Madonna of 
Raphael, the great Crucifixion of Tintoret, or the Entombment of Titian it is quite impossible to 
maintain that the earnestness of conception is in any way inferior to the technique, although we have 
no doubt a different degree of conviction expressed by Fra Angelico. And the classical landscape of 
Titian or Tintoret is of its type supreme. 

248 This statement of Hegel again requires parenthesis or at least interpretation. There is a realism 
such as that we find in the most consummate work of a Titian, or the genre work of the Dutch school, 
or our own Pre-Raphaelites, to say nothing of mere academical realism, which hardly comes within 
his remarks. It is obvious that the Ideal is subserved in different degrees by such examples, and in 
fact to preserve that unity of conception despite the greatest elaboration, is to serve the Ideal at least 
in one aspect of it. Hegel, at least in the concluding part of this paragraph, appears mainly to have in 
his mind still life and the genre pictures of the Dutch, and rather seems to overlook his own statement 
as to the necessity of selection and the power to express detail by the shorthand of genius rather than 
deliberate imitation. 


att Grossartigkeit. 


220 Innigkeit. Intimate ideality, inwardness. 


25! T am not sure what Hegel means by the expression Nicht das Niedrige ist zerdriickt. If the text is 
correct I suppose it means the sensuous side does not make way for a more spiritual synthesis. What 
we should expect is some other verb than zerdriickt such as ausgedriickt, the sense being that “though 
the mean emotion is not expressed, and no rage, etc., is asserted, yet despite of it all,” etc. I think 
there must be some misprint here. 


252 Fin starres Beisichseyn. Compare the expression lower down affirmatives Fiirsichseyn with 
which it contrasts. 


ag ur sich bestehende Herz. 


254 Als ein gottliches Moment. It means an actual phase in the Divine existence. 
233 An important statement. Hegel’s words are Sondern wir mtissen das geistige Daseyn im 
Bewusstseyn des Menschen als die wesentliche geistige Existenz Gottes ansehn. 


256 A bad master at any rate for such a subject. 


251 This metaphor appears to me rather confused, and in fact I do not pretend wholly to understand its 
meaning. I suppose the idea is that beyond the clouds of soul-life there are the clouds that obscure 
Providence. In all this passage Hegel shows his limitations as an art student. 


258 Ndher. That is our love of God is mainly through Christ. 


25° Fin bloss eingelnes Moment. A phase that passes or becomes relatively insignificant. 


Innigste, most intimate. A curious but characteristic conclusion of Hegel. 

26 This analysis must be accepted of course mainly as an analysis of the ideal proposed to us by the 
profoundest Christian art. It is obviously not true of much Italian art, Titian’s work for example, and 
it is equally remote from many of the most probable facts of history. 


22 Nie Starrheit. The rigid or unyielding character. 


2©3 Mer Gehalt ihres Gemiiths. It is possible to see in this analysis something rather capricious and 
far-fetched, and yet to appreciate its value as an analysis of Christian love for the deceased beloved as 
contrasted with pagan sentiment. The finest illustration I myself can recollect of this is not the mother 
Mary at all, but the figure of the Magdalene in Tintoret’s “Deposition” in the S. Giorgio Maggiore 
Church in Venice. As a matter of fact the divine mother in sacred art is almost invariably depicted in 
a state of swoon under the stress of her grief, though Tintoret’s Pieta in the Brera is a notable 


exception. 


264 T do not know this painter. For pathos I know no finer conception of the death than that of 
Rembrandt’s etching. Blake’s drawing, exhibited recently at Cambridge, shows us the tranquillity and 
dignity of the scene more finely than any other representation. 


265 7 presume Hegel means this by the words die Menschheit, but it is a difficult passage. 


266 Tt is impossible in English to preserve the antithesis between bitten and beten. 


261 Und nichts fiir sich hat. That is to say reciprocity is of its essence. “Give and it shall be given 
unto you.” 


268 Nie Gestalt may possibly refer to the suppliant. 


= The Sistine Madonna. 


210 a good instance is the great Crucifixion of Fra Angelico in the S. Mark convent in Florence. 


271 Anda painter like Carlo Dolci or the Caracci are even worse. 

22 Tt would perhaps have been more instructive to consider the difference of temperament in the 
artist when dealing with such subjects and its influence on his treatment. It is very far from an 
obvious truth that physiognomy upon which the conflict of soul-life is most marked loses thereby the 
characteristics of beauty. There is the beauty of gnarled oak no less than that of the rose and the lily. 


223 nas Beisichseyn der Liebe im Absoluten. Lit., the self-inherency cf Love within the Absolute. 


274 sondern auch selbstdndig. He seems to mean that they receive from this relation the subsistent 
individuality of spirit. This reference to landscape is obviously very perfunctory and insufficient. 


22 See vol. I, p. 220. 
276 Vit dem in sich particularisirten Innern. With the ideal complexus of particular objects as related 
to one subject. Their particularity is due to their characterization, and that is dependent on 


idealization. 


271 Niess Verwachsenseyn. Lit., this growing up with. 


278 There is, however, the aspect of consummate execution which in itself is a very real source of 


artistic enjoyment, and Hegel rather seems to overlook this here. 
a Verzweigungen. All off-shoots of attention or interest. 
280 Of course, even in the painting of still life, artistic composition itself implies by its selection and 


subordination to an idea a new result. And the characteristic technique of a painter inevitably has the 


same result. 


281 Geistigen Ausdriick. 


ahs Grundlage. 


283 It is perhaps rather strange that Hegel should have considered the Dutch and Flemish schools as 
pre-eminently colourists. Apart from Rembrandt the truth is not very apparent. But he was mainly 
thinking of their dexterity in the lighting of a picture and the scintillation of colour. 


284 That is, as black and white and its gradations. 


285 Tt is not quite clear what is intended here by Vervielfdltigung, probably power of being adapted to 
various subject matter and modes of expression. 

286 Tt is hardly necessary to point out that this discussion, being based on Goethe’s false theory of 
colour in opposition to Newton’s prismatic analysis, has no scientific value, though historically of 
interest. The blueness of the sky is due to the blue rays being detained. 


287 presume by concrete unity Hegel refers in some form to a unity that is such owing to its intrinsic 
nature. 

288 But red quite as often symbolizes enthusiasm and love, and in Tintoret’s Paradise the Virgin has 
the red tunic and the blue mantle. 


289 As a matter of fact violet or purple is a cardinal colour. 


= Green is not a cardinal colour. 


ail Hegel seems to have in view the Flemish school rather than the Dutch in the restricted sense. It is 
rather strange that he should dwell on this rather than work of the Venetians such as Bellini. 


22 VYorschwemmte. Carried away by a stream. 


283 Such as Ary Scheffer and others of the same monotony. The flesh tints of Leighton and Poynter 
and many less men suffer in the same way. 
294 Farbenschein, as Hegel uses it later on, I find it impossible to translate in one word. In fact it is 


not easy to seize precisely what he means. “Modulation of colour” partly expresses it. But he also 


seems to refer to what we understand as the personal quality of a picture or its general atmosphere, 
not regarded simply as Nature’s atmosphere, but as the communication of the artist’s own afflatus. 
2°5 T crossed a young landscape-artist of growing fame the other day, who affirmed and endeavoured 
to express in his pictures the conviction that colour was as strong in distance as foreground. His 
pictures were of great interest, but I still think his robust theory unsound. 


26 We have no English equivalent for the German das Incarnat or colour incarnate. 


221 Fin ideelles Ineinander. By ideal Hegel means apparently that the distinctions of tint fine away 
beyond the grasp of sense vision. This of course is true in all natural colouring. Possibly he may 
mean that the idea of Life is contributive to the result. 

aa Hardly a just simile for the reason that, as Hegel himself points out, flesh does not reflect external 
objects. 

2° Den Schein innerer Belebung. This expression seems to prove that Hegel uses the word ideel in 
its ordinary sense of spiritual ideality. 


300 41s selbst lebendiges Ganze. The colour must appear as itself a part of the vitality, not a mere 
covering. 


aul Vertreibung. What Hegel exactly means I am not sure, probably finish by over-paintings. 


3 Fresco painting is strictly in tempera. I suppose Hegel has here before him the two processes of 
tempera painting on the wet wall of plaster and tempera painting on some other dry surface. 


303 7 grosser innerer Klarheit und schonen Leuchten. | give what appears to me to be the meaning. 
304 | presume Hegel understands by Deck und Lasurfarben the distinction of our opaque and 
transparent colours such as flake white and the madders or umbers. He clearly refers to glazes. 

3% Die Duftigkeit, Magie in der Wirkung des Kolorits. This is a difficult passage to translate, and I 
am not quite sure what Hegel is aiming at. He seems to have in his mind both the ideal atmosphere of 
a composition and the presence of a personal style. 

a Hegel has already related the effects considered to the artist’s personality. He now endeavours to 


examine more closely what is implied in the relation. 


307 A driaen van Ostade, 1610-1685. 


308 He means painting, of course. He never passed beyond the stage of the average amateur. 


Aue Spiel von Scheinen. The play of appearance, that is, as it strikes on different natures. 


319 Valerischen Auffassung. Here the ideas on mental conception and artistic composition seem to be 
combined. But Hegel is rather loose in his use of them. 


at Hegel has doubtless Albrecht Diirer and yet earlier German art in his mind. 


32 Die besonderen Bestimmungen. The lines of its definite exposition. 


313] adopt Hegel’s generic term. But he means here little more than delineation or composition. 


314 As between the art of painting and those of poetry and music. 

ale Geistig. We may say the same thing of Tintoret’s great Golden Calf picture. But the objection to 
the composition as a work of art remains more strongly than is the case with Raphael’s picture. 

316 The same thing is a characteristic of Tintoret’s Annunciation in the S. Rocco Scuola and several 
pictures of Diirer. 


317 Fine examples of this are Rembrandt’s Descent from the Cross in the Munich Gallery, and the 
group of mourners in Tintoret’s Great Crucifixion. 

Als They have in this respect been well contrasted with the characters of Euripides in the play of 
Aristophanes which particularly emphasizes the difference between the heroic type of Aeschylus and 
the realism of Euripides, “The Frogs of Aristophanes,” text and translation of B. B. Rogers; see 
Introd., pp. XVIII, XIX, XLV. 


312 As to ugliness and its treatment by Hegel, see Professor Bosanquet’s “History of Aesthetik,” pp. 
338, 355, and generally pp. 432-436. 


320 That is sculpture. Hegel calls it im Plastischen. 


221 An ideal with Hegel is not necessarily an image of the mind, but far more generally the concrete 
realization of life. 


322 He should have added Tintoretto at least. What could be more pertinent than his Sages in the 


Palazzo Reale in Venice. 
a Applies to the study rather than the talent exercised. 
324 Aber ganze Grundbild des Charakters darstellen. 


325 Den geistigen Sinn und Charakter. He means the entire spiritual impression, heart, soul, and 
intelligence, with its practical effect in substantive character. 


326 | think this is implied here in Hegel’s use of the words verarbeitet durch den Geist. But it may 


mean “in the face as worked upon the soul within the person portrayed.” 


21 Nie wahrhaften absoluten Momente fiir die Characteristik. 

228 The German expression is, “It is not a serious affair with her sinning.” I am not sure that Hegel’s 
view here does not lean towards the sentimentalism he generally so strongly opposes. No doubt a 
clear conception of the Magdalene’s character is difficult. But it is obvious that the less stress we lay 
upon her sin, the less weight her conversion carries from the religious point of view, and the less 
great appears the effect of the interposition of her divine Master. Correggio was not a master likely to 
penetrate profoundly into his subject. But, on the other hand, it must be admitted that Hegel’s 
contention is in one aspect of it supported by the far finer conceptions of the Magdalene in Tintoret’s 
work. At least this great master clearly shows us that in his view of her she was strongly emotional, 
heart and soul in everything whether for good, under good influence, or for evil under opposite 
direction. It is possible to understand Hegel’s interpretation as one mainly aesthetic. 


32° Tn Berlin. The statement is made in February 1829. 


330 The omission of the Spanish school at least omits a most important link with modern 
impressionism and its close relation to that transition to music. And it is impossible to indicate the 
progress of landscape without reference to the English school. 


331 ttal. Forsch.,” vol. I, p. 279. 


332 The words in dhnlicher Weise make no sense. 


333 “Ttal. Forsch.,” vol. I, p. 280. 


= Literally the sense is “Which (apparently agrees with the trait of piety) invigorates with soul that 


assuredness and accepted fact (Fertigkeit) of existence, which is from the very first (von Hause aus) 
more decisive (entscheidenere) in this province of salvation (des Heils).” Heils must obviously be 
used in the same sense as Heiland above. My translation is necessarily rather free, but I hope I have 


emphasized the meaning. 


333 Fin ideal bleibender Uebergang. The transition is rather one the soul imagines than an actual fact. 
“Ideal persistence” is perhaps better. 


aa Religiositat here used in good sense. 


a Lit., “More free from struggling.” Compare Saint John and Saint Paul as examples on the higher 
levels. 


338 That is Italian painting. 


aa Hegel’s delight in Italian opera is well known to readers of his correspondence. In the above fine 
passage he to some extent unbelts himself from his ordinary tone of rather austere reticence. 

340 The distinction seems to be between the more formal unity of personality and the peculiarly 
seductive charm of Italian art. It is rather a fine one and it seems to me rather confusing. Moreover I 
do not quite see the pertinency of the simile of a Psyche that is wafted as a butterfly even round 
blooms that have been spoiled of their treasure, for such I understand to be the sense of verktimmerte 
Blumen. A butterfly comes into no active relation with such unless the idea is pictorial decoration. 
But possibly Hegel was thinking of his reference to Dante, and in that case employed the metaphor 
loosely, rather too loosely I should say. 


341 “Stunted” is perhaps the best translation. The fault of the simile lies in its superficiality. It does 
not penetrate the conception Hegel has before him. 


a2 Giotto, Mantegna, Carpaccio, Masaccio, would be leading names in point here. Hegel mentions 


two himself lower down. 


343 teal. Forsch.,” vol. II, p. 4. 


34 Grelle. That is harsh and flagrant outline. 


345 Threr must refer I think to the Italians, though the sentence might mean, “In contrast to these 


Greek productions.” 

346 Als Ueberzug. The expression suggests it was used as a facial glaze or varnish. 

347 «tay, Forsch.,” vol. I, p. 312. 

348 That is mixed with the attrited colour in its dryness. 

3° Teimen. Leim is size or lime, in the compound word /eim-farbe signifying distemper. 


330 «tal. Forsch.,” vol. I, p. 42. 


33! Decam. Giorn., 6. Nov. 5. 


352 Such as S. Francis as presented us in Giotto’s great frescoes in Assisi. 


353 No doubt the serious aspect is less imposingly emphasized; but if the opinion condemned below 


is too sweeping it remains the fact that we can imagine nothing more profoundly serious in the 


religious sense than the frescoes in the Arena Chapel in Padua. 
334 «cttal. Forsch.,” vol. II, p. 73. 

359 “Ital, Forsch.,” vol. II, p. 213. 

236 Aufgaben, artistic problems, themes. 

35 “tta]. Forsch.,” vol. Il, p. 243. 


358 This of course is too strong a statement, and indeed is ridiculous to anyone who has complete 


knowledge of the best work even of Giotto. 
339 «tty. Forsch.,” vol. H, p. 252. 


369 The frescoes of Mantegna, and those of Ghirlandaio, we would mention in particular the fine 
examples in the S. Maria Novella church in Florence, or for Mantegna our own cartoons at Hampton 
Court and the invaluable but now hopelessly ruined frescoes of Gozzoli, in the Campo Santo of Pisa, 
are fine illustrations of the text. 


361 Des inneren Geistes may here refer to the ideal aspects of civil and domestic life, but I think 


Hegel is contrasting the two extremes and it refers to the religious content. 


382 «teal. Forsch.,” vol. II, p. 282. 

3©3 To make this judgment in any degree a sound one we must assume the stress is laid on the 
mysterious aspect of expression and form. The genuine examples of Leonardo are so very few. But 
quite apart from that unless we exclude the great triumvirate of the Venetian school altogether 
Tintoret, Titian, and Veronese, the praise here given to Leonardo as a consummate master of the 


technique in oil-painting can only be received with considerable reserve and qualification. 
364 Compare “Ital. Forsch.,” vol. II, p. 308. 


385 Die reinste Vollendung. The adjective refers to the character of the perfection as an expression of 


artistic feeling and execution. 


388 Halbdeutliche Erinnerungen. Not I think memories that are obscure themselves so much as 
memories which have failed to grasp the content of what is recollected. The expression is rather 
confused. 


387 Modern criticism would doubtless have a good deal to say in qualification of this. The name of 
Bellini alone is sufficiently suggestive. 

38 This emphasis on the work of Raphael and Correggio is characteristic of the best art criticism of 
the times of Hegel, but marks its limitations. Neither Raphael nor Correggio can be called religious 
painters in the sense that those profound masters Tintoret and Michelangelo were such. The 
essentially academic aspect of so much of Raphael’s later production is not noticed. And it is these 
three great names, Titian, Tintoret, and Michelangelo, who most truly mark the transition to our 
modern outlook. 


3© Fine aiissere Abgeschlossenheit. This must mean, I think, a dignified and reserved treatment of 
the technique mainly of such themes. 

320 The technical and somewhat long-worded aspect of Hegel’s style is here at its worst and I find it 
hard to make complete sense of this doubtless unrevised passage. The main difficulty is this, that the 
sentence appears to assert that “the centre” (der Mittelpunkt) of religion persists (fortbleibt) and yet 
asserts in the same breath that the informing unity is broken up. I have done my best. 


371 piety which is not merely emotional, but is concrete in active life, possesses practical content. 
372 
See note at end of chapter. 


33 This appears rather to contradict what Hegel has said before of the impression a fine picture such 
as Correggio’s Magdalene leaves upon us that we cannot imagine the character to be other than it is. 
See note below. 


34 More literally, “Without the alleviating effect of what is comic.” 


32] presume die Formen refers here rather to the artistic forms of grouping and composition than the 
traits of vital expression. But perhaps the latter interpretation would be more natural to the words. 

36 The above survey of Dutch art is of great interest, and in its careful comparison of the type of that 
art with the national development of the Dutch may be contrasted favourably with the somewhat 
prejudiced criticism of such a critic as John Ruskin. At the same time I think it must be obvious that 
Hegel is a little inclined to overrate the ideal aspect of that portion of it we may indicate in the work 
of painters such as Wouvermans or Teniers, many examples of which are little removed from the 
defects of theme he points out in more modern work. Also personally I should say that, if we exclude 
the supreme genius of Rembrandt, he rather exaggerates their rank as supreme colourists in respect to 
the scintillation, mystery, and other effects of light. To consider that they rank above the Venetians in 
this respect is wholly impossible, to say nothing of Velasquez. Rubens, however, may add some 
support to the view, but he is hardly in the school described, and Van Dyck stands with him. 


CHAPTER II 


MUSIC 


Oe 


INTRODUCTION 


If we glance back at the course the evolution of the several arts has taken, 
we Shall find that it began with architecture. It was the art which was least 
complete; for, as we discovered, it was, by reason of the purely solid 
material, which it attached to itself as its sensuous medium, and made use 
of according to the laws of gravity, incapable of placing before us under an 
adequate mode of presentation what is spiritual; it was consequently 
constrained to limit itself to the task of preparing from the resources of the 
mind an artistic external environment for Spirit in its living and actual 
existence. 

Sculpture, on the contrary, and in the second place, was able, it is true, to 
accept the spiritual itself as its object. It was, however, neither one in the 
sense of a particular character, nor as the intimate personal life of soul, but 
rather as a free individuality, which is as little separate from the substantive 
content as it is from the corporeal appearance of Spirit; a presentment which 
only displays itself as such individuality, in so far as the same enters into it, 
in the degree that the same is actually required to import an individual 
vitality into a content which is itself intrinsically essential. Moreover, it 
only, as such ideal spiritualization, is fused with the bodily configuration to 
the extent of revealing the essentially inviolable union of Spirit with that 
natural embodiment which is consonant therewith. This necessary identity 
in the art of sculpture of Spirit’s independent existence wholly with its 


corporeal organization, rather than with the medium of its own ideal 


essence, makes it incumbent upon the art still to retain solid matter as its 
material, but to transform the configuration of the same, not, as was the case 
with architecture, into a purely inorganic environment, but rather into the 
classical beauty adequate to Spirit and its ideal plastic realization. 

And just as sculpture in this respect proved itself to be pre-eminently 
fitted to give vitality to the content and mode of expression of the classical 
type of art in its products, while architecture, despite all the service it 
rendered in the content which belonged to it, was unable in its manner of 
presentation to pass beyond the fundamental mode of a purely symbolical 
significance, so, too, thirdly, with the art of painting, we enter the province 
of the romantic. No doubt we find still in painting that the external form is 
the means by virtue of which the ideal presence is revealed. In this case, 
however, this ideality is actually the ideal and particular subjectivity, is, in 
short, the soul-life returning upon itself from its corporeal existence, is the 
individual passion and emotion of character and heart, which are no longer 
exclusively delivered in the external form, but mirror in the same the very 
ideal substance and activity of Spirit in the domain of its own conditions, 
aims, and actions. On account of this intimate ideality of its content the art 
of painting is unable to rest satisfied with a material that, in one aspect of it, 
is in its shape merely solid matter, and in another as such crude form is 
merely tangible and unparticularized, but is forced to select exclusively the 
show and colour semblance of the same as its sensuous means of 
expression. The colour, however, is only present in order to make still 
apparent spatial forms and shapes as we find them in the actuality of Life, 
even in the case where we see the art developed into all the magic of 
colouring, in which the objective fact at the same time already begins to 
vanish away, and the effect is produced by what appears to be no longer 
anything material at all. However much, therefore, painting is evolved in 
the direction of a more ideal independence of a kind of appearance which is 


no longer attached to shape as such, but is permitted to pass spontaneously 
into its own proper element, that is, into the play of visibility and reflection, 
into all the mysteries of chiaroscuro, yet this magic of colour is still 
throughout of a spatial mode, it is an appearance growing out of 


juxtaposition on a flat surface, and consequently a consubsistent one. 


1. If, however, this ideal essence, as is already the case under the 
principle of painting, asserts itself in fact as subjective soul-life, in that case 
the truly adequate medium cannot remain of a type which possesses 
independent subsistency. And for this reason we get a mode of expression 
and communication, in the sensuous material of which we do not find 
objectivity disclosed as spatial configuration, in order that it may have 
consistency therein. We require a material which is without such stability in 
its relation to what is outside it, and which vanishes again in the very 
moment of its origin and presence. Now the art that finally annihilates not 
merely one form of spatial dimension, but the conditions of Space entirely, 
which is completely withdrawn into the ideality of soul-life, both in its 
aspect of conscious life and in that of its external expression, 1s our second 
romantic art — Music. In this respect it constitutes the genuine centre of 
that kind of presentment which accepts the inner personal life as such, both 
for its content and form. It no doubt manifests as art this inner life, but in 
this very objectification retains its subjective character. In other words it 
does not, as plastic art, suffer the expression in which it is self-enclosed to 
be independently free or to attain an essentially tranquil self-subsistency, 
but cancels the same as objectivity, and will not suffer externality to secure 
for itself an inviolable presence*4 over against it. 

In so far, however, as this annihilation of spatial objectivity, regarded as 
a means of manifestation, is an abandonment of the same which 1s itself 


already in anticipation asserted of the sensuous spatiality of the plastic arts 


themselves*4, this principle of negation must also in a similar way have its 


activity conditioned by the materiality, which, up to this point, we have 
indicated as one of tranquil independent self-subsistency, just as the art of 
painting reduces in its province the spatial dimensions of sculpture to the 
simple surface. This cancelling of the spatial form therefore merely consists 
in this, that a specific sensuous material surrenders its tranquil relation of 
juxtaposition, is, in other words, placed in motion but is so essentially 
affected by that motion that every portion of the coherent bodily substance 
not merely changes its position, but also is reacted upon and reacts upon the 
previous condition*2. The result of this oscillating vibration is tone, the 
medium of music. 

In tone music forsakes the element of external form and its sensuous 
visibility, and requires for the apprehension of its results another organ of 
sense, namely hearing, which, as also the sight, does not belong to the 
senses of action but those y of contemplation; and is, in fact, still more ideal 
than sight. For the unruffled, aesthetic observation of works of art no doubt 
permits the objects to stand out quietly in their freedom just as they are 
without any desire to impair that effect in any way; but that which it 
apprehends is not that which is itself essentially ideally composed? but 
rather on the contrary, that which receives its consistency in its sensuous 
existence. The ear, on the contrary, receives the result of that ideal vibration 
of material substance™, without placing itself in a practical relation towards 
the objects, a result by means of which it 1s no longer the material object in 
its repose, but the first example of the more ideal activity of the soul itself 
which is apprehended. And for the further reason that the negativity into 
which the oscillating medium here enters is from one point of view an 
annihilation of the spatial condition, which is itself removed by means of 
the reaction of the body*”, the expression of this twofold negation, that is 
tone, is a mode of externality which, in virtue of its very mode of existence, 


is in its very origination self-destructive, and there and then itself 
fundamentally disappears. And it is by virtue of this twofold negation of 
externality, in which the root-principle of tone consists, that the same 
corresponds to the ideal personal life; this resonance which, in its essential 
explicitness*, is something more ideal than the subsistent corporeality in 
its independent reality, also discloses this more ideal existence, and 
thereby offers a mode of expression suited to the ideality of conscious life. 

2. If we now, by a reverse process, inquire of what type this inner life 
must be, if we are to prove it on its own account adapted to the expression 
of sound and tones, we may recall the fact already observed that by itself, 
that is, accepted as a real mode of objectivity, tone, in contrast to the 
material of the plastic arts, is wholly abstract. Stone and colour receive the 
forms of an extensive and varied world of objects, and place them before us 
in their actual existence. Tones are unable to do this. For musical expression 
therefore it is only the inner life of soul that is wholly devoid of an object 
which is appropriate, in other words, the abstract personal experience 
simply. This is our entirely empty ego, the self without further content. The 
fundamental task of music will therefore consist in giving a resonant 
reflection, not to objectivity in its ordinary material sense, but to the mode 
and modifications under which the most intimate self of the soul, from the 
point of view of its subjective life and ideality, is essentially moved. 


3. We may say the same of the effect of music. The paramount claim of 
that, too, is the direct contact with the most intimate ideality of conscious 
life. It is more than any other the art of the soul, and is immediately 
addressed to that. The art of painting, no doubt, as we have observed, is able 
to express in physiognomy and facial traits with other things the inner life 
and its activity, the moods and passions of the heart, the situations, 
conflicts, and fatalities of the soul; what, however, we have before us in 


pictures are objective appearances, from which the self of contemplation, in 
its most ideal self-identity, is still held distinctly apart. However much we 
become absorbed in or penetrate into the object, the situation, the character, 
the forms of a statue or a picture, admire a work of art, lose ourselves in or 
possess ourselves with it, the fact still remains that these works of art are 
and remain objects of independent subsistency, in respect to which it is 
quite impossible for us to escape the relation of external observation 
disappears. In music, however, this distinction disappears. Its content is that 
which is itself essentially a part of our own personal*® life, and its 
expression does not result at the same time in an objective mode of spatial 
persistency, but discloses, in virtue of the continuity and freedom of its 
flight as it appears and vanishes“°, that it is a manifestation, which, instead 
of possessing itself an independent consistency, is dependent for its support 
on the ideality of conscious life, and only can exist for that inward realm. 
Tone is therefore no doubt a mode of both expression and externality; but it 
is an expression which inevitably disappears precisely at the point of and in 
virtue of becoming externality. At the very moment that our organ of sense 
receives the sound it is gone. The impression that should be given is at once 
transferred to the tablets of memory. The tones merely resound in the depths 
of the soul, which are thereby seized upon in their ideal substance, and 
suffused with emotion. This ideality of content and mode of expression in 
the sense that it 1s devoid of all external object defines the purely formal 
aspect of music. It has no doubt a content, but it is not a content such as we 
mean when referring either to the plastic arts or poetry. What it lacks is just 
this configuration of an objective other-to-itself, whether we mean by such 
actual external phenomena, or the objectivity of intellectual ideas and 
images. We may indicate the course of our further examination as follows: 
In the first place we have to define more accurately the general character 
of music and its effect in contradistinction to the other arts, not merely from 


the point of view of its material, but also from that of its form, which the 
spiritual content accepts. 

Secondly, we shall have to discuss the particular distinctions, in which 
musical tones and their modes*2 are developed and mediated partly in 
respect to their temporal duration, and partly in relation to the qualitative 
distinctions of their actual resonance. 

Thirdly, and in conclusion, music possesses a relation to the content, 
which it expresses, either by being associated as an accompaniment with 
emotions, ideas, and considerations independently expressed by word of 
mouth, or by its free expansion within its own domain in unfettered 
independence. 

In proposing now, however, after having thus in a general way specified 
the principle and division of the subject-matter of Music, to enter into a 
more detailed examination of its particular aspects, we are inevitably 
confronted with a peculiar difficulty. In other words, for the reason that the 
musical medium of tone and ideality, in which the content moves as a 
process, is of so abstract and formal a character, it is impossible for us to 
attempt such a closer survey without at the same time broaching technical 
formulae and definitions such as belong to the relations of tone-measure or 
distinctions that apply to different instruments, scales, or chords. I must 
admit to no expert knowledge in this sphere of musical science, and can 
only offer my apologies for being unable to do more than limit myself to 


more general points of view and a few isolated observations. 
1. THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF MUSIC 


The essential points of view which are of general importance in a survey of 
music we may examine under the following heads of division: 

First, we have to compare music on the one hand with the plastic arts, 
and on the other with poetry. 


Secondly, we shall by means of the above comparison be in a better 
position to understand the way in which music is able to master and 
disclose a given content. 

Thirdly, and as a result of the latter inquiry, we may with more accuracy 
explain the peculiar effect which the art of music, in contradistinction to the 
other arts, exercises on the soul. 

(a) With regard to the first point we should, if we are desirous of setting 
it forth clearly in its specific individuality, compare music with the other 
two arts from three distinct points of view. 

(a) And, first, it may be observed that it stands in a relation of affinity to 
architecture, although it is in strong contrast with it. 

(aa) Our meaning is this. In the art of building the content which should 
be made apparent in architectonic forms, does not, as is the case in works of 
sculpture and painting, wholly enter into the configuration, but remains 
distinct from it as an external environment; so, too, in music, under its 
aspect of the most specifically romantic art, the classical identity of ideality 
and its external existence receives its resolution in a similar, if converse, 
way to that in which architecture, as the symbolical type of presentation, 
was not as yet wholly able to secure such a unity. For this ideality of Spirit 
proceeds from what is purely the concentration of soul-life, to ideas and 
images and the forms of such, as elaborated by the imagination, whereas the 
art of music is throughout more occupied in expressing merely the element 
of feeling and furthermore surrounds the independently expressed ideas of 
the mind with the melodic chime of emotions, just as architecture in its 
province places around the statues of the god, no doubt in an unyielding 
way, the reasonable forms of its columns, walls, and entablatures*™. 

(6P) In this way tone and its formative combinations is for the first time 
a medium created by art and entirely artistic expression of a wholly 
different type from that we find in painting and sculpture acting through the 


material of the human body and its pose and physiognomy. In this respect, 
too, music may be more nearly compared with architecture, which does not 
accept its forms from what is actually presented, but as the creation of 
human invention, in order to inform them, partly according to the laws of 
gravity, and in part according to the rules of symmetry and harmonious co- 
ordination. Music does the same thing in its own sphere, in so far as it from 
one point of view follows the harmonious laws of tone which depend on 
quantitative relations independently of the expression of emotion, and in 
another aspect of it, in the recurrence of time and rhythm no less than in the 
further development of the tones themselves, in many respects is subject to 
the forms of regularity and symmetry. Consequently we find operative in 
music not merely the profoundest ideality and soul, but the most rigorous, 
rationality. It unites, in fact, two extremes, which readily lend themselves to 
emphatic contrast in their independent self-assertion. In this aspect of 
independence music more particularly assumes an architectonic character 
when we find in it a coherent temple of harmony of its own creatively 
composed and co-ordinated according to the laws of music, and released 
from the direct expression of soul-life*”’. 

(yy) Despite all this similarity, however, the art of tones moves to quite as 
large a degree in a sphere wholly opposed to that of architecture. We find, 
no doubt, in both arts as a basis quantitative or more accurately measure 
relations; the material, however, which in each case is informed, agreeably 
to such relations, is totally different. Architecture attaches itself to the heavy 
sensuous material in its tranquil juxtaposition and external form in Space. 
Music, on the contrary, lays hold of the tone-spirit* as it rings freely out of 
the spatial material in the qualitative distinctions of musical sound and in 
the flow of a movement subject to the condition of time. For this reason the 
works of both arts belong to two entirely distinct spheres of spiritual 
activity. The art of building places in an enduring form its colossal 


constructions for external contemplation in symbolical forms. The swiftly 
evanescent world of tones, on the other hand, directly penetrates through 
the ears of man to the depths of his soul, attuning the same in concordant 
emotional sympathy. 

(f) And if we, in the second place, consider the closer relation of music 
to the two other plastic arts*, we shall find that the similarity and 
distinction, which attaches to such a comparison, is in some measure 
founded upon the truths already enunciated. 

(aa) Of these music is furthest removed from sculpture; and this is not 
merely so in respect to material and type of configuration, but also in that of 
the completed coalescence of its ideal and external aspects. There is in short 
a closer affinity between painting and music. In part this is due to the 
predominant ideality of expression exemplified in both; in part it is 
referable to treatment of material, in which, as we have already seen, it is 
permissible for the art of painting to approach the very boundary of music 
itself. Painting has, however, for its aim in common with sculpture the 
representation of an objective form in Space, and is restricted in its material 
to the actual form of things already present outside the sphere of art. It is 
unquestionably true that neither in the case of the painter nor the sculptor do 
we accept a human countenance, a position of the human body, the outlines 
of a mountain, the leafage of a tree precisely in the forms they present to us 
as here or there in Nature; in both cases we are bound to justify what we 
have before us under the conditions of the art in question, to adapt it to a 
particular situation, no less than to employ it as a means of expressing the 
inevitable artistic result of the entire content of the work. We have, 
therefore, in both cases on the one hand an independently recognized 
content, which has to receive artistic individualization, and, on the other, we 
are confronted with the forms of Nature as they are similarly presented in 
isolation; and the artist is bound, if he be truly an artist, and seek to unite 


these two sources of inspiration in his composition, to discover in both the 
material and support*@ for his conception and execution. In short, he will, 
acting in the first instance on the security of such general principles, 
endeavour on the one hand to fill out with more concrete detail the 
generality of his imaginative idea, and on the other to idealize and 
spiritualize the human or any other of the forms of Nature, which are 
submitted to serve him as particular models. The musician, on the contrary, 
it is true, does not abstract from all and every content, but finds the same in 
a text, which he sets to music, or with absolute freedom gives musical 
utterance to some definite mood in the form of a theme, which he proceeds 
to elaborate. The actual region, however, of his compositions remains the 
more formal ideality, in other words pure tones, and his absorption of 
content becomes rather a retreat into the free life of his own soul, a voyage 
of discovery into that, and in many departments of music even a 
confirmation, that he as artist is free of the content. If we are in a general 
way permitted to regard human activity in the realm of the beautiful as a 
liberation of the soul, as a release from constraint and restriction, in short to 
consider that art does actually alleviate the most overpowering and tragic 
catastrophies*= by means of the creations it offers to our contemplation and 
enjoyment, it is the art of music which conducts us to the final summit of 
that ascent to freedom. Or in other language that which the plastic arts 
secure through the objective fact of a plastic beauty, which displays the 
entirety of human life, human nature as such, its universal and ideal 
significance, in the detail of its particularity, without losing that essential 
harmony, this effect music must produce in a wholly different manner. The 
plastic artist need only exhibit, in that which is enclosed in the conception, 
what was already therein from the first, so that every detail in its essential 
determinacy is merely a closer explication of the totality which already 
floats before the mind in virtue of the content which is there to exhibit it. A 


figure, for example, in a plastic work of art, requires in this or that situation 
a body, hands, feet, bust, a head with a given expression, a given pose, other 
figures, or other aspects to which it is related as a whole, etc., and all these 
aspects presuppose the others, in making collectively essentially complete 
work. The elaboration of the theme is in such a case merely a more accurate 
analysis of that which already itself essentially contains it, and the more 
elaborate the picture is, which thereby confronts us, the more concentrated 
is the unity, and the stronger becomes the connection of the parts. The most 
consummate expression of detail must be, if the work of art is the best class, 
at the same time an elucidation of the highest form of unity. No doubt the 
ideal articulation and rounding off in a whole, in which the one part follows 
inevitably from another, ought to be present in a musical composition. But 
in some measure the execution here is of a totally different type, and 
moreover we can only accept the unity in a restricted sense. 

(66) In a musical theme the significance which has to be expressed is 
already exhausted*~. If it is repeated or carried on to further oppositions and 
mediations these repetitions, modulations, and elaborations by means of 
other scales may very readily appear superfluous, and rather are appertinent 
to the purely musical development and the assimilation of the varied 
content of harmonic progressions which are neither demanded by the 
content itself, nor remain dependent upon it, whereas in the plastic arts 
the execution of the detail and the passage to it is simply and always a more 
accurate exhibition and analysis of the content itself. 

But of course it is impossible to deny that another theme is actually 
motived by the way a theme is developed, and each of them, then, in their 
alternation or their interfusion progress, change, are at one time suppressed, 
at another emphasized, and by their victory or defeat are able to make a 
content explicit in its more definite features, oppositions, transitions, 


developments, and resolutions. But in this case, too, the unity is not made 


more profound and concentrated by virtue of such elaboration as is the case 
in sculpture and painting, but is rather an expansion, an extension, a 
correlative series*”8, an addition of remoteness or a return, for which the 
content, which is thus expressed, remains no doubt the universal centrum, 
yet does not keep the whole so securely together as we find it is possible to 
do in the plastic arts, particularly where their subject-matter is confined to 
the human organism. 

(yy) Looked at from this point of view the art of music, as contrasted 
with the other arts, lies too close to the medium of that formal freedom of 
soul life, and thereby cannot fail to a greater or less degree to be diverted 
beyond what is actually presented, in other words the content*”. The 
recollection of a theme proposed is likewise a self-revealment* of the 
artist, in other words is an ideal realization, to the effect that this self is the 
artist, and he may progress just as he likes, and by what by-paths he likes. 
But on the other hand the free exercise of imaginative caprice of the above 
description is expressly to be distinguished from a musical composition 
which is essentially conclusive, that is to say, which constitutes a 
fundamentally self-integrated totality. In the free improvization™ the 
absence of restrictions is itself an object, so that the artist is able to assert 
his caprice in the acceptance of any material he chooses, to interweave 
acknowledged melodies and motives in his improvized productions, to 
emphasize some new aspect of such, to elaborate them in a variety of 
modifications, or make them steps in his progression to other material, and 
advance from thence in the same way to developments of still more 
arresting contrasts. 

In general, however, a musical composition determines the freedom of 
the composer, either by limiting it to a more self-contained execution, and 
the observance of what we may describe as a more plastic unity, or by 
permitting him with the full force of his personality and caprice to pass at 


every point into more or less important digressions, to let spontaneous ideas 
travel hither and thither as they please, to lay stress for the moment on this 
or that motive, and then once more to drown it in an overwhelming torrent. 
While, then, the study of Nature’s forms is essential to both painter and 
sculptor, the art of music can look for no such fixed body of fact outside its 
own prescribed forms, with which it would be forced to comply. The extent 
of the regularity and necessity of its formal character is almost wholly 
determined within the sphere of tone itself, which does not come into so 
close an association*’ with the definition of the content that is therein 
reposed, and consequently in respect to deviations beyond the same permits 
for the most part a considerable opportunity for the free play of the 
characteristic impulse of the composer. 

And this is the main point of view, from which we may contract music 
with the strictly plastic arts. 

(y) Looked at from another aspect music is, in the third place*“, most 
nearly affiliated to poetry; both in fact make use of the same sensuous 
medium, that is, tone. Despite this, however, these arts are very strongly 
distinct from one another not only in virtue of the mode of treating tones in 
each case, but also in respect to their different modes of expression. 

(aa) In poetry, as we have found already in our general differentiation of 
the several arts, tone is not as such elicited and artistically produced by 
various humanly constructed instruments, but the articulate sound of the 
human organ of speech is reduced to the mere symbol of speech, retaining 
thereby nothing more than the value of a sign of ideas, which is by itself 
devoid of significance. Consequently we find here that tone remains 
throughout a self-subsistent sensuous entity, which, as the mere symbol of 
emotions, ideas, and thoughts, possesses the externality and objectivity 
which 1s inherent in itself simply in virtue of the fact that is a sign and 
nothing more. For the true objectivity of the soul-life as such does not 


consist in utterance and words, but in this fact, that I, as subject, am aware 
of a thought, a feeling, and so forth, that further I confront it as an object, 
and in this way have it present to the imagination, or forthwith develop for 
myself what is implicit in a thought or a conception, setting forth in a series 
the external and spiritual relations of the given content, and relating the 
particular features of it to one another. Unquestionably we think throughout 
in language, without, however, needing actual speech as spoken. By reason 
of this ability to dispense with speech-utterance in its sensuous aspect as 
contrasted with the spiritual content of ideas, etc., to elucidate which they™ 
are employed, tone receives once more self-subsistency. In the art of 
painting no doubt colour and its arrangement, regarded simply as colour, is 
likewise by itself without significance, and in the same way, as contrasted 
with the spiritual embodied, thereby a self-substantive sensuous medium; 
but we get no painting from colour simply as such: we must first attach to it 
form and its expression. With these spiritually animated forms colouring is 
brought into an association by many degrees more constrained than that 
which pertains to uttered speech and its coalescing result of words with 
ideas. 

If we will now look at the distinction between the poetical and musical 
use of tones we shall find that music does not depress the tone sound to the 
mere speech-utterance, but creates out of tone simply its own independent 
medium, so that, in so far as there is musical tone, it is treated as the object 
of the art#=. And on account of this the realm of tone, inasmuch as it cannot 
serve merely as a symbol, is by virtue of this emancipated function of its 
life*° able to attain to a mode of configuration, which makes the form that 
is its peculiar possession, that is to say, the modes of tone as artistically 
developed, its fundamental aim and object. In recent times especially, the 
art of music, by its wresting itself from all content that is independently 
lucid, has withdrawn into the depths of its own medium. But on this very 


account and to this extent it has lost its compelling power over the soul, 


inasmuch as the enjoyment, which is thus offered, is only applicable to one 
aspect of art, in other words, is only an interest in the purely musical 
characteristics of the composition and its artistic dexterity, an aspect which 
wholly concerns the musical expert, and is less connected with the universal 
human interest in art. 

(Bf) All that poetry loses, however, in external objectivity by being able 
to place on one side its sensuous medium, in so far as that can be wholly 
dispensed with by art, it secures for itself, in the ideal objectivity of its 
vision and ideas, which poetical speech presents to soul and mind. For it is 
the function of imagination to clothe these concepts, emotions, and thoughts 
in a world that is itself essentially complete*® with its events, actions, 
moods, and exhibitions of passion, and by this means it creates works, into 
which the entire fabric of reality, both in its external aspect as phenomena 
and in the ideal significance of its content, is brought home to the emotions, 
vision, and imagination of spiritual life. It is this type of objectivity which 
the art of music, in so far as it asserts its independent claims in its own 
province, is compelled to renounce. In other words, the realm of tone 
possesses, no doubt, as I have already indicated, a relation to the soul, and 
an alliance which is consonant with its spiritual movement; but it fails to 
pass beyond a sympathetic relation which is always of an indefinite 
character, albeit in this aspect of it a musical composition, if originating in 
the soul-life itself, and permeated by genius and emotions of a rich quality, 
cannot fail to react on our nature with an equivalent power and variety. In 
the case of a content and the ideal and personal creation such as poetry 
implies our emotions pass more completely out of their elementary medium 
of undefined conscious life into the more concrete vision and more 
universal*’ imagination which is embodied in such content. This may also 


be the effect of a musical composition, so soon as the emotions which it 


excites in ourselves by virtue of its own nature and the artistic energy that 
animates it are involved more closely in ourselves with a distinct vision and 
ideas, and thereby present to consciousness the tangible definition of soul- 
impressions in a more stable outlook and more universally accepted ideas. 
This is, however, our imagination and vision, which no doubt has been 
suggested by the musical work, but which has not been itself directly 
disclosed by virtue of the artistic elaboration of musical tones. Poetry, on 
the contrary, expresses emotions, perceptions, and ideas as they are’, and 
is further able to delineate a picture of external objects, although it cannot 
itself either attain to the plastic clarity of sculpture and painting or the 
spiritual intimacy of music, and is consequently obliged to call as auxiliary 
to its powers the direct vision we otherwise receive through the senses and 
the speechless apprehension of soul-life in music. 

(yy) Thirdly, however, the art of music does not confine itself to this 
independent position over against that of poetry and the spiritual content of 
conscious life. It allies itself with a clearly expressed content already 
completely elaborated by poetry, and as the accompaniment of emotions, 
opinions, events, and actions. If, however, the musical aspect of such a 
work of art remains the fundamental and predominant one, the poetry, 
whether in the form of poem, drama, or any other, has no right to assert an 
independent claim of its own therein. And as a general rule in this 
association, of music and poetry the preponderance of one art is injurious to 
the other. If therefore the text, a poetical creation, possesses a fully 
independent value of its own, the support to be expected from music should 
be merely an insignificant one, as we find, for example, was the case with 
the dramatic choruses of the ancients where the music was nothing more 
than an incidental accompaniment. If, conversely, the music is composed 
with a more independent individuality of its own, then the text in its turn 
should be of a more superficially poetical execution, and should as an 


independent production confine itself to emotions of a general character and 
ideas depicted on universal lines. The poetical elaboration of profound 
thoughts is as little appropriate to a good musical text as is the delineation 
of the objects of external Nature or descriptive poetry generally. Songs, 
operatic arias, the texts of oratorios, and so forth may be consequently, so 
far as the detail of their execution as poetry is concerned, jejune and of a 
certain degree of mediocrity. The poet must not make his merits as poet too 
conspicuous if the musician is to find in his text a genuine opportunity. In 
this respect it is especially the Italians, such as Metastasio and others, who 
have displayed the greatest skill, while Schiller’s poems, which were never 
written with such an object in view at all, have been shown to be ill adapted 
and indeed useless for musical composition*". In cases where the music 
receives a more artistic elaboration, the audience understands next to 
nothing of the text, and this is more particularly so with our German speech 


and pronunciation*” 


. For this reason it is not in the interest of music that the 
weight of interest should be reposed in the text. An Italian audience, for 
example, chatters away during the unimportant scenes of an opera, takes 
refreshment, plays cards, and so on; but the instant an aria of emphatic 
appeal or an important musical movement begins, every section of it is all 
attention. We Germans, on the contrary, take the greatest interest in the 
fortunes and speeches of the princes and princesses of opera with 
attendants, squires, intimates, and waiting-maids, and we do not doubt there 
are many among us still who regret the fact, when the singing begins, that 
the interest is interrupted, and take their refuge in conversation. 

In religious music also the text is either for the most part a well-known 
credo, or a selection of single psalms, so that the words are regarded as 
merely an incitement to a musical commentary, which possesses an 
independent style peculiar to itself, that is to say one which not merely is 
used to expound the text, but which for the most part simply emphasizes the 


universal character of the content much in the same way that painting 
selects its material from sacred history. 

(6) The second aspect of our present inquiry is that of the distinction that 
obtains between the way in which the art of music lays hold of its subject- 
matter as contrasted with the other arts, the form, that 1s, in which, whether 
it be as an accompaniment or independently of a given text, it is able to 
apprehend and express a particular content. As to this I have already 
observed that music is not only more capable than the other arts of 
liberating itself from an actual text, but also from the expression of a 
definite content, in order that it may find its satisfaction in an essentially 
complete series of combinations, modifications, contrasts, and modulations, 
which are comprised within the realm of absolute music*%. In such a case, 
however, music is empty, without significance, and is, for the reason that 
one fundamental aspect of art, namely spiritual content and expression, 1s 
absent, not really genuine music at all. It is only when that which is of 
spiritual import 1s adequately expressed in the sensuous medium of tones 
and their varied configuration that music attains entirely to its position as a 
true art, and irrespective of the fact whether this content receives an 
independent and more direct definition by means of words, or is perforce 
emotionally realized from the tone music itself and its harmonic relations 
and melodic animation. 

(a) In this respect the unique function of music consists in this, that 
whatever its content may be it is not so created by the art for human 
apprehension as though it either was held by consciousness as a general 
concept is so contained, or as definite external form is ordinarily presented 
to our perception, or as such receives its more complete reflection in the 
artistic counterfeit, but rather in the way in which a content is made a living 
thing in the sphere of the personal soul. To make this essentially veiled life 
and in weaved motion ring forth through the independent texture of tones, 


or attach itself to expressed words and ideas, and to steep such ideas in this 
very medium, in order to re-emphasize anew the same for feeling and 
sympathy, such is the difficult task assigned to the art of music. 

(aa) The life of soul itself is consequently the form in which music is 
able to grasp its content, and thereby seeks to absorb within itself 
everything that can generally enter into the shrine of the soul and above all 
disclose itself under the veils of emotional movement. But from this it 
necessarily follows that the art of music must not attempt to minister to 
sense-perception, but must restrict its effort to making soul-life intelligible 
to soul, whether this is effected by its making the substantive and ideal 
depth of a content as such penetrate to the very core of soul itself, or by its 
preferring to disclose the life and motion of a content in the soul of some 
particular person, so that this inward life of itself becomes its actual object. 

(66) This abstract inwardness of soul is in the most intimate sense 
differentiated, under the mode in which music is related to it, by feelings in 
other words the self-expanding medium of the personal subject, which 
unquestionably moves in a content, but suffers the same to persist in this 
direct self-seclusion of the Ego, and in a relation to the Ego, that is, void of 
externality. Consequently feeling is throughout simply all the envelope of 
that content, and it is the sphere which is claimed by music*“. 

(yy) It is a province which unfolds in expanse the expression of every 
kind of emotion, and every shade of joyfulness, merriment, jest, caprice, 
jubilation and laughter of the soul, every gradation of anguish, trouble, 
melancholy, lament, sorrow, pain, longing and the like, no less than those of 
reverence, adoration, and love fall within the appropriate limits of its 
expression. 

(2) Tone as interjection, as the cry of grief, as sigh and laughter, is 
already, outside the province of art, the most immediately vital expression 
of soul-conditions and feelings, the ah and oh of the soul. We find in it a 


self-production and objectivity of soul as such, an expression which stands 
intermediately between unconscious absorption and the self-return to 
thoughts ideally determinate, a disclosure, which has no relation to external 
fact, but is confined to the contemplative state, just as the bird, too, in its 
song possesses this enjoyment and this production of its inner self. 

The purely natural expression, however, of interjections is not as yet 
music, for though these outcries are no doubt no intentionally articulate sign 
of ideas as speech is and consequently express no conceived content in its 
generalized form as concept, but give vent to a mood and emotion in and 
through tone itself, a state which is reposed immediately in similar tones 
and opens the heart in the outburst of the same, yet this emancipation is not 
one which is promoted by art. The art of music must on the contrary bring 
the emotions into tone relations of definite structure, and wean the 
expression of Nature of its wildness, its uncouth deliverance, and ameliorate 
it. 

We may perhaps say that interjections constitute the point of departure of 
music; but it is only music when an interjection in the form of a cadenza, 
and in this respect it has to elaborate its senuous material artistically in a 
higher degree than either painting or poetry before it is qualified to express 
the content of spirit. We shall have to examine later on more narrowly the 
particular way in which the content of music is worked up to such a pitch of 
adaptability; at present I will merely repeat the observation that the tones 
are themselves essentially a totality of differences, which are capable of 
disuniting and uniting themselves in the most varied kinds of immediate 
concords, essential discords, oppositions and transitions. To these opposed 
and united tones, no less than the differentiation of their movements and 
transitions, their entry, their progression, their conflict, their self-resolution 
and their disappearance, the ideal character both of this or that content and 
of the emotions, in the form whereof both heart and soul obtains the 


mastery of such content, corresponds in closer or more remote affinity, so 
that the like tone relations, apprehended and informed conformably thereto, 
disclose the animated expression of that which is present to Spirit as 
definable content. 

The medium of tone asserts itself as more cognate with the ideally 
simple essence of a content than the senuous material previously dealt with 
for this reason that tone instead of making itself secure in spatial form and 
coming to a halt as the varied presentment of juxtaposition and extension, is 
comprised in the ideal realm of 7ime, and for this reason does not progress 
to a condition under which simple ideality and concrete bodily shape and 
appearance are differentiated. And this 1s equally true of the form of the 
feeling of a content whose expression mainly falls upon the art of music. In 
other words in sense-perception and conception we have already, as in self- 
conscious thought, the necessary distinction between the perceiving, 
conceiving and thinking Ego and the object of perception, conception, and 
thought. In emotion, however, this distinction is resolved, or rather it is 
never propounded, but the content is interwoven with the inner life without 
such division. When consequently music is united as an art of 
accompaniment with poetry, or conversely poetry is united with music as an 
interpreter to its elucidation, in such a case music is unable to render 
conspicuous in an external form or to reflect with intention ideas and 
thoughts as they are thus apprehended by self-consciousness; it is obliged as 
stated either to offer the simple character of a content in true relations to 
feeling, as they are cognate with the ideal relation of this content, or to seek 
more nearly to express, by means of tones which accompany and give 
intensity to poetry, that feeling itself, which the content of perceptions and 
ideas can arouse in the spirit that is both sympathetic and imaginative. 

(c) Following the course of these remarks it is possible in the third place 
to form an estimate of the unrivalled power which is thereby directly 


exercised by music on the soul, which is neither carried forward to the 
vision of reason, nor diverts consciousness in isolated points of view, but is 
accustomed to live within the ideal range and secluded depths of pure 
emotion. For it is precisely this sphere, the intimacy of soul-life, the abstract 
appropriation of its own realm, which is grasped by music, which thereby 
sets in movement the source of these ideal changes, namely, the heart and 
soul, which we may consider at this concentrated focus and centre of our 
entire manhood. 

(a) In a particular sense sculpture endows its art products with a wholly 
independent subsistency, an objectivity essentially exclusive whether we 
regard it from the point of view of its content, or that of its external art- 
manifestation. Its content is the substantive being of the life of Spirit 
possessed no doubt with individual vitality, but along with this reposing in 
self-subsistent coherence on itself; 1ts form is the material configuration 
under the condition of space. For this reason a work of sculpture retains as 
an object of sense-perception the highest degree of self-subsistency. A 
picture, as we have already pointed out in our consideration of the art of 
painting, comes into closer contact with the spectator. In part this is due to 
the essentially more subjective*® content thereby depicted; in part it is 
referable to the fact that it is merely the show of reality which it displays, 
thereby making us aware that it is not a thing independently substantive, but 
rather essentially something intended for something else, and exclusively 
so, in other words for the human vision and soul. Yet even in the case of a 
picture we have still left us a freedom more independent it fails to absorb; 
even here we have still only to do with an object externally presented, 
which only reaches us through sense perception, and only thus excites our 
emotion and imagination. The spectator may consequently approach the 
work of art as he likes; he may observe this or that aspect of it; he may 
analyse the whole, as it throughout persists confronting him, may make it 


the object of various reflections, and in short remain throughout at liberty to 
continue his independent review of it. 

(aa) The musical work of art, on the contrary, no doubt, as such a work, 
posits in like manner the incipiency of a distinction between the work itself 
and the individual that enjoys it; that is to say in its actually resonant tones 
it receives a sensuous existence that is distinct from the soul of the listener. 
But on the one hand this opposition does not proceed, as in the case of the 
plastic arts, to an external subsistency in Space and the visibility of a mode 
of objectivity that coheres independently, but on the contrary makes its real 
existence vanish in the immediate passage through Time. On the other hand 
the art of music does not make the separation of its external material from 
its spiritual content in the same way that poetry does so, in which the aspect 
of idea is elaborated with more definite independence from the sound of 
speech“, and more cut off as it is than any of the arts from this aspect of 
externality, issues as such in a unique progression of mental ideas 
constructed by the imagination. No doubt the observation may readily be 
made here that, agreeably with what I have already stated, the art of music 
is able to conversely to release tones from their content and thereby give 
them independent form; this liberation is, however, not that which really 
falls within Art’s province, which on the contrary wholly consists in 
employing harmonious and melodic motion for the expression of the 
content originally selected and the emotions, which the same is qualified to 
excite. Inasmuch as, therefore, musical expression has for its content the 
inward life itself, the ideal significance of fact and emotion, and a tone- 
world which, at least in art, does not proceed to spatial configuration, and in 
its sensuous existence is wholly evanescent, it follows that music directly 
penetrates with its movements to the ideal habitat of all the fluctuations of 
soul-life. In other words it seizes on consciousness, where it is no longer 


confronted with an object, and in the loss of this freedom from the flood of 


tones as it streams on is itself whirled away with it*. Yet there is here, too, 
by reason of the divers directions which music may separately follow, an 
effect of varied character. In other words, when a more profound content, 
or, to put it generally, an expression more steeped in soul, is absent, we may 
find as a result that we experience on the one hand delight in the purely 
sensuous sound and harmony without any further emotional movement, or, 
on the other hand, we follow the course of the harmony and melody with 
our critical judgment, a progression by which the inmost heart of us is no 
further touched or affected. Or rather we may say that pre-eminently in the 
case of music there is such a purely critical analysis, for which there is 
nothing else presented in the work of art to evoke it beyond the skill of an 
expert in its laboured production*®. If we, however, withdraw ourselves 
from this critical science, and give ourselves up unreservedly, we become 
entirely possessed with the musical composition and are carried with it 
quite independently of the power, which the art of it simply as art exercises 
upon us. And the peculiar power of music is an elementary force, that is to 
say it lies in the element of tone, in which the art here moves. 

(6B) The individual is not only carried away by this medium in virtue of 
the character of its exposition in any particular case, or simply drawn to it 
by the specific content thereof; but, viewed simply as self-conscious 
subject, the core and centre of his spiritual existence is interwoven with the 
work and himself placed in active relations with it. We have, for example, 
in the emphasis of the music’s current rhythms, an opportunity to beat in 
time with it, or unite our voices with the melody, and in the case of dance- 
music at least, we may associate the movement of our legs. And, generally 
speaking, the claim is made upon us as distinct personalities. Conversely, in 
the case of purely methodical action, which, in so far as it is subject to time 
relations, is compatible with a distinct beat in virtue of its regularity and 


possesses no further content, we require on the one hand an expression of 


this regularity as such in order that this action shall be present to the 
individual under a mode that is itself subjective; and, on the other, we 
require a more intimate realization of this rhythm. Both requirements are 
supplied by the musical accompaniment. This is effected, for instance, by 
music as associated with the march of soldiers. Such arouses the soul to the 
rhythmical beat of the march, makes the individual full of the fact of his 
marching*” and steeps him in the harmonious action of it. In something of 
the same sense the unregulated bustle of a table d’hdte and the 
unsatisfactory excitement it arouses annoys many people. Such feel that the 
moving up and down, the clatter and chatter should be subject to rule, and 
as we have in our eating and drinking an empty space of time to deal with, 
we should have that emptiness filled up for us. Such, therefore, is also an 
occasion among many others when music will help us considerably, 
suggesting as it does other thoughts, recreations, and ideas. 

(yy) In these instances we are made aware of the connection between the 
individual soul with Time simply, a condition in which the medium of music 
consists. In other words the inward life regarded as subjective unity is the 


active negation of the indifferent™° 


juxtaposition in Space, and thereby 
negative unity. In the first instance, however, this identity remains in itself 
entirely abstract and void of content, and consists merely in this that it 
makes itself an object, though it then annuls this objectivity, which 1s itself 
of a wholly ideal type and of the same character which the subject of 
consciousness is, in order thereby to enforce itself as subjective unity. An 
ideal negative activity of the same kind in its sphere of externality is Time. 
For in the first place it effaces the indifferent co-extension of the spatial 
condition and concentrates the continuity of the same in the point of Time, 
the Now. The point of time, however, secondly, discloses itself at the same 
time as negation of itself; in other words this Now no sooner is than it 


annuls itself in another Now, and by doing this makes apparent its negative 


activity. Thirdly, we no doubt do not get, on account of externality™, in 


whose element Time is in motion, the truly subjective unity of the first point 
of Time with the next, to which the Now by self-effacement proceeds, but 
the Now remains throughout in its change always the same. For for every 
point of Time is a Now, and is as undifferentiated from the other Now, taken 
as the bare point of Time, as is the abstract Ego from the object, relatively 
to which it annuls itself, and in which it falls into self-coalescence, for the 
reason that this object is itself merely the empty Ego. The actual Ego itself, 
too, belongs yet more closely to Time, with which it coalesces, in so far as 
it is, if we abstract from the concrete content of consciousness and self- 
consciousness, nothing but this empty movement which posits itself as 
another and then cancels the exchange, in other words cancels itself, in 
order thereby to conserve the Ego and here only the abstract*“ Ego therein. 
Ego is in Time, and Time is the being of the conscious subject itself. 
Inasmuch, then, as Time and not the spatial condition as such supplies the 
essential element, in which tone secures existence in respect to its validity 
as music, and the time of tone is likewise that of the conscious subject, for 
this reason tone, by virtue of this fundamental condition of it, penetrates 
into the self of conscious life, seizes hold of the same in virtue of the most 
simple aspect of its existence, and places the Ego in movement by means of 
the motion in Time and its rhythm; while in addition to this the other 
configuration of tones, as the expression of emotions, brings yet further a 
more definite material to enrich the unity of consciousness, a wealth by 
which it is at once affected and carried forward. 

We find, then, that the fundamental ground for the elementary might of 
the art of music 1s of this nature. 

(f) In order, however, that music may exercise its full effect we must 
have something more than the purely abstract tone in its movement in Time. 


The further aspect we have to attach to it is a content, an emotional wealth 


steeped in spirit presented to the soul, and the expression, the soul of this 
content in tones. 

We have no right, then, to entertain any exaggerated*= opinion of the 
sovereign might of music simply as music, about which ancient writers, 
both sacred and profane, have told us so many fabulous tales. If we go back 
to the miracles which Orpheus performed as a pioneer of civilization we 
find indeed that tones and their movements spread their influence to the 
wild creatures, which encircled him shorn of their wildness, but they did not 
extend to humankind, who required the content of a nobler strain. It is 
something of this latter kind that we must attach to the hymns ascribed to 
Orpheus, which, in the form we have received from tradition, even though it 
be not their original one, support mythological and other ideas. In a similar 
way, too, the warlike songs of Tyrtaeus are famous, by means of which, so 
we are told, the Lacedaemonians, after long and fruitless conflicts, were 
stirred up to an irresistible enthusiasm and finally were wholly victorious 
over the Messenians. In this case, too, the content of the ideas which these 
elegies excited was the main thing, although pre-eminently in the case of 
barbaric peoples and in times of deeply moved passions we cannot deny 
that the musical aspect of them exercised a real force and effect. The pipes 
of the Highlanders contribute essentially to the animation of their courage, 
and the power of the Marseillaise as sung in the French Revolution is 
undeniable. The real source of enthusiasm is, however, to be looked for in 
the definite idea, in the true interest of the Spirit with which a nation is 
steeped, and which can be exalted to a more direct and living feeling when 
the notes of music, the rhythm and the melody carry along whoever may 
give himself up to them. In our own days, however, we can hardly hold that 
music is capable by itself of evoking such a courageous temper and 
contempt of death. Almost all armies nowadays have excellent regimental 
music, which calls the soldiers to their duties, releases them from such, 


gives life to the march and incites them to the attack. No one, however, 
dreams of beating the enemy with such means. The courage of the field of 
battle does not come with the blast of trumpets and the beat of drums, and it 
will indeed take a host of trombones before a fort will tumble in ruin at their 
blast like the walls of a Jericho. It is the enthusiasm born of ideas, cannon, 
and the genius of generals which are the main thing now rather than music, 
and this can only act as a support of the forces which have already filled 
and taken hold of the soul. 

(y) In conclusion, we may point out in respect to the personal effect of 
musical sound there is an aspect which is referable to the particular manner 
in which the musical work of art approaches us in its distinction from other 
works of art. In other words, inasmuch as musical tones do not as buildings 
of construction, statues, and pictures possess independently a permanent 
objective consistency, but vanish in the act of passing by the musical work 
of art requires in virtue of the fact of this purely momentary existence a 
continuously repeated reproduction. And what is more, the necessity of 
such a renewal of life points to a further more profound significance. For, in 
so far as it is the personal soul itself, which music accepts for its content 
with the object, to make manifest itself not as external form and objectively 
subsistent product, to this extent the expression of it must also assert itself 
immediately in the form of a communication disclosed by a /iving person, 
in which that person reposes his entire and unique personality. This is to the 
fullest extent the case in the song of the human voice, but it is relatively so 
in all instrumental music, which can only be executed by means of a 
practised artist and his living and spiritual no less than technical powers as 
such. 

It is only by virtue of this personal relation in respect to the active effect 
of the musical work of art that the significance of the subjective aspect of 
music is substantiated, which, however, too, it is possible in this direction to 


carry to the extreme length of isolation in the case, that 1s, where the 
personal virtuosity of the reproduction as such is made the exclusive focus 
and content of the enjoyment to be derived. 

With the above observations I will now close what I have to say with 
regard to the general character of music. 


2. THE PARTICULAR DEFINITION OF THE MEANS OF 
EXPRESSION IN MUSIC 


We have hitherto contemplated music purely under the aspect, that its 
function is to embody and give life to tone as the musical expression of the 
personal life of soul; we have now to ask ourselves the further question, by 
reason of what it is both possible and necessary that tones are no purely 
natural outcry of emotion but the articulate artistic expression of the same. 
For feeling as such possesses a content; tone regarded as mere tone is 
without such. It must consequently first be rendered capable by means of an 
artistic treatment of essentially assimilating the expression of an ideal life. 
Speaking generally, we may establish the following conclusions on this 
head. 

Every tone is a substantive, essentially accepted real thing, which, 
however, is neither articulated nor consciously apprehended in a living 
unity, as is the case with the animal or human form, nor from the further 
point of view demonstrates in itself, as a particular member of the bodily 
organism, or any isolated trait of the animated body, whether in its spiritual 
or physical aspect, that this individualization can only exist in vital 
association with the other limbs and traits, and secure thus its meaning, 
significance, and expression. Viewed according to external material, a 
picture no doubt consists in single strokes and colours, which can also 
independently exist, but the real material on the other hand, which first 


creates a work of art from such strokes and colours, the lines and surfaces 
that is to say of the form, have only a meaning when viewed as a concrete 
totality. The separate tone, on the contrary, is independently substantive and 
can also be animated up to a certain degree by means of emotion and 
receive a definite expression. 

Conversely, however, inasmuch as tone is no purely indefinite rustle and 
sound, but only possesses in general musical validity by virtue of its clear 
definition and pure tonality, it stands immediately, by reason of this definite 
articulation, not merely according to its actual sound, but also its temporal 
duration, in a relation to other tones; nay, this relation is that which first 
contributes to it its real and actual definition and along with this its 
difference and contrast as opposed to other tones or its unity with such. 

In presence of the more relative self-subsistency this relation, however, 
remains as something external to the tones, so that the relations into which 
they are brought do not appertain to the single tones under the mode of their 
notion, as we find such in the members of the animal and human organism, 
or also in the forms of natural landscape. The coalescence of different tones 
in different relations is consequently something which albeit not 
contradictory to the essence of tone, is, however, in the first instance 
artificial, and not otherwise presented in Nature. Such a relation proceeds to 
that extent from a third party and only exists for such, namely, for the 
person who apprehends*“* it. 

On account of this externality of the relation the definition of tones and 
their co-ordination subsist in the relation of quantity, in relations of number, 
which of course have their foundation in the nature of tone itself, yet are 
employed by music in a system which is, in the first instance, discovered by 
Art and modified in the most varied manner. 

From this point of view it is not essential vitality, regarded as organic 
unity, which constitutes the foundation of music, but equality, inequality, 


etc., and generally the form of the understanding“, as it is asserted in 


quantitative relations. If we consequently speak definitely of musical tones 
we indicate the same purely by numerical relations as also by letters 
selected at will by virtue of which we are accustomed to indicate the tones 
according to such relations. 

In such a reference back to mere quantities and their intelligible, external 
definition music possesses its most pronounced affinity with architecture, 
inasmuch as it, just as this latter art does, builds up its inventions upon the 
secure basis and scheme of proportions, a basis which does not essentially 
expand and coalesce through vital unity in an organically free articulation, 
in which the remaining differentiated parts are given with the one aspect of 
definition, but only begins to grow into free art in the further elaborations, 
which are enabled by it to arise out of the aforesaid conditions. 

Although architecture carries the process of liberation no further than a 
harmony of forms and the characteristic animation of a mysterious 
eurhythmy, music, on the contrary, for the reason that it has for its content 
the most intimate, personal, and free life and essence of the soul, strides into 
and emphasizes the profoundest opposition that exists between this free life 
of soul and those quantitative relations on which it is based. It is, however, 
unable to persist in this opposition; rather it is its difficult function to 
overcome it as essentially as it accepts it, by assigning to the free 
movements of the soul, which it expresses, a more secure foundation and 
basis by means of these necessary proportions, a basis on which it then, 
however, gives movement to and develops the inner life in the freedom 
which for the first time receives its fulness of content by virtue of such 
fundamental necessity. 

In this respect there are in the first instance two aspects of tone we 
should distinguish, according to which it is artistically to be employed. 
First, we have the abstract foundation, the universal but not as yet 


physically specified element, that is, Jime, in the domain of which tone 
falls. After that we get sound itself, the real distinction of tones, not merely 
according to aspects referable to the difference of the sensuous material, 
which sounds, but also in that aspect of the tones themselves as they are 
related to one another, whether in their singularity or as a whole. To such 
we must then adjoin thirdly, the soul, which gives animation to the tones, 
rounds them off in a free totality, and gives to them a spiritual expression in 
their temporal movement and their real sound. By virtue of these aspects we 
receive for their more definite classification a series of stages as follows. 

First, we have to occupy our attention with the purely temporal duration 
and movement, which it is the function of art not merely to leave to chance 
in their arrangement, but to determine according to definite measures, and 
to render various by virtue of their differences, and once more again to 
establish their unity in these distinctions. From this we deduce the necessity 
for time-measure, beat, and rhythm. 

Secondly, however, music has not merely to deal with abstract time and 
the relations of longer or shorter duration, musical phrase and so forth, but 
with the concrete time of their sound according to definite tones, which 
consequently are not merely distinct from one another according to their 
duration. This difference reposes, in the first place, on the specific quality of 
their sensuous material, by reason of whose oscillations the tone is 
produced; on the other hand it depends on the different number of such 
oscillations, in which the resonant bodies oscillate in an equal measure of 
time. And furthermore these differences assert themselves as essential 
aspects for the relation of tones in their concord, opposition, and mediation. 
We may give this portion of our subject the general designation of the 
theory of harmony. 

Thirdly, and finally, it is the melody, by virtue of which on these 
foundations of a beat characterized by rhythmical vitality and of distinctions 


and movements of harmony itself that the realm of tones is unitedly 
discharged in a spiritually free mode of expression, and conducts us thereby 
to the final main section of our subject, which will undertake to consider 
music in its concrete unity with the spiritual content it is intended to express 
in beat, harmony, and rhythm. 

(a) Time-measure, Beat, Rhythm 

So far as in the first place the purely temporal aspect of musical tone is 
concerned, we have first to discuss the necessity, which generally in 
musical time is the dominant factor. Secondly, we shall consider beat under 
the aspect of time-measure wholly regulated under scientific rule. Thirdly, 
we Shall treat of the rhythm, under which a start is made in animating this 
abstract rule by the prominence or subordination it attains to definite 
divisions of time. 

(a) The figures of sculpture and painting are placed side by side in space 
and present the extension of reality in actual or apparent totality. Music, 
however, can only place before us tones in so far as it makes a body under 
the spatial condition tremble, setting the same in an oscillating motion. 
These oscillations only affect art under the aspect, that they follow one 
another; and for this reason the sensuous material generally only enters into 
music with the temporal duration of its movement instead of taking with it 
its spatial form. No doubt that motion of a body is always present in space, 
so that painting and sculpture have the right to exhibit the appearance of 
movement, albeit their figures are in their reality at rest. In respect to this 
aspect of Space, however, music does not accept movement, and there 
remains consequently as part of its configuration only the time, into which 
the oscillation of the body falls. 

(aa) Time, however, in consequence of what we have already above 
considered, is not as Space is, the positive condition of juxtaposition, but on 
the contrary negative externality. As juxtaposition, which is cancelled, it is 


the point of passage, and as negative activity it is the abrogation of this 
point of time in another, which is itself immediately cancelled, and becomes 
another and so on continuously. In the continuous series of these points of 
time every single tone not merely is asserted independently as single, but is 
brought from a further point of view into quantitative association with other 
tones, by which process Time is referable to number. Conversely, however, 
for the reason that time is the unbroken rise and passage of such points of 
time, which, regarded as mere points of time, possess in_ this 
unparticularized abstraction no distinction one to another, for this reason to 
a like extent time appears as the equable stream, and the duration essentially 
undifferentiated. 

(62) In this indeterminacy, however, music is unable to leave time. 
Rather it is compelled to define it more narrowly, to give it a measure, and 
regulate its stream according to the rules of such a measure. By virtue of 
this regular treatment we get the time-measure of tones. And here at once 
arises the question, wherefore then once and for all music requires such 
measure. The necessity of definite periods of time may be evolved from this 
fact, that time stands in the closest affinity with, the self in its simplicity, 
which apprehends, and has a right to apprehend, its inward life through the 
medium of tones; time, in fact, regarded as externality, essentially possesses 
the same principle, which is active in the Ego as the abstract foundation of 
all that pertains to the soul and spirit. If, then, it is the simple self, which as 
soul-life has to be made objective in music, so, too, the universal medium of 
this objectivity must be treated conformably to the principle of that 
subjective life. The Ego, however, is not the indefinite continuance and the 
unbroken*® duration, but is only self-identity when we regard it as an 
aggregate and a return upon itself*. The assertion of itself, wherein it 
becomes object, is doubled back in the being thus self-for-itself; and it is 
only through this relation to itself that it becomes self-feeling, self- 


consciousness and so forth. In this aggregate, however, we find essentially a 
breaking off of the purely indefinite change, such as we held time to be in 
the first instance, in which the rise and suppression, the disappearance and 
renewal of the points of time were nothing but a wholly formal passage 
from every now to another present of similar character, and consequently 
nothing but an uninterrupted progression. In contrast to this empty process 
the self is that which itself persists by itself, the totality whereof essentially 
breaks up the undefined series of time points, creates an infraction into the 
abstract continuity, freeing the Ego, which recollects itself in this process of 
discrete division and finds itself again therein, from what is a purely 
external process of change. 

(yy) The duration of a tone does not, agreeably to this principle, pass 
away in a process of relative indeterminacy, but emphasizes with its 
beginning and end, which accordingly is a definite beginning and cessation, 
the series of the time moments, which, apart from it, are not thus 
distinguishable. If, however*2, many tones follow one after another, and 
every one of them receives a duration which can be separately distinguished 
from each other, then we must assume that instead of having that original 
indefinite series devoid of content, we only once more get by a converse 
process the fortuitous, and, along with this to a like extent, the indefinite 
variety of particular quantities. This unregulated rambling about contradicts 
quite as much the unity of the Ego as the abstract progress forward; and it 
can only find itself reflected and satisfied in such a varied mode of 
definition in so far as single quantities are brought under one unifying 
principle, which for the reason that it subsumes the particular parts under 
its synthetic embrace, must itself be a definite unity, yet in the first instance 
as merely an identity of external application can only persist as one of an 
external type. 


(f) And this carries us to the further principle of co-ordination which we 
find in the time-beat. 

(aa) The first thing to be considered here consists in this, that, as stated, 
distinct divisions of time are united in a unity, in which the Ego 
independently creates its identity with itself. Inasmuch as the Ego in the 
first instance only supplies the foundation as abstract self this equability, in 
respect to the advance of time and its tones, can only assert itself as 
operative under the mode of a uniformity that is itself abstract, that is to say 
as the uniform repetition of the same unity of time. Agreeably to the same 
principle the beat according to its simple definition can only consist in this, 
that it establishes a definite unity of time as measure and rule not merely for 
the deliberate*? breaking up of the time-series held previously without such 
distinction, but also for the equally capricious duration of single tones, 
which are now apprehended together under a definite bond of union, and 
that it permits this measure of time to be continuously renewed in abstract 
uniformity. In this respect time-beat possesses the same function as the 
principle of symmetry in architecture, as, for instance, when this places side 
by side columns of similar height and thickness at intervals of equal 
distance, or co-ordinates a row of windows, which possess a definite size, 
under the principle of equality. We find present in this case, too, an assured 
distinction of parts and a repetition in every way complete. In this 
uniformity self-consciousness discovers itself once more as unity, in so far 
as it in part recognizes its own equality in the co-ordination of a fortuitous 
variety; partly, too, in the return of the same unity, it is recalled to the fact 
that it has already been there, and precisely by means of its return asserts 
itself as the prevailing principle. The satisfaction, however, which the 
Ego receives through the time-beat in this rediscovery of itself is all the 
more complete because the unity and regularity do neither apply to time or 
tones as such, but are something which is wholly appertinent to the Ego, 


and is carried into the time relation by the same as a means of self- 
satisfaction. We do not find this abstract identity in what is wholly of 
Nature. Even the heavenly bodies retain no regular time-measure*® in their 
motions, but accelerate or retard their course, so that they do not pass over 
equal spaces in identical periods of time. The same thing may be said of 
falling bodies, with the motion of projectiles, etc., and we may add that 
animal life to a still less degree regulates its running, springing, and seizing 
of objects on the principle of an exact recurrence of one definite time- 
measure. In this respect the time-measure of living things proceeds far more 
completely from spiritual initiative than the regular definitions of size 
applicable to architecture for which we may more readily discover 
analogies in Nature. 

(BP) If, however, the Ego is to return upon itself by means of the time- 
beat by thus appropriating throughout an identity which it itself is and 
which proceeds from itself, we imply in this, in order that the distinct unity 
may be felt as a principle, that in a similar degree what is presented to it 
should be that which is unregulated and not uniform. It is in short only 
through the fact that the definite beat of the measure prevails over and co- 
ordinates what is capriciously unequal, that it asserts itself as unity and 
regulating principle of a fortuitous variety. It must consequently appropriate 
the same within itself, and suffer uniformity to appear in that which is not 
so. This it is which first gives to the time-beat its specific and essential 
definition to be asserted too in contrast to other measurements of time, 
which can be repeated relatively to the same principle. 

(yy) By reason of this the multiplicity which is enclosed in a given time- 
measure possesses its definite standard according to which it is divided and 
co-ordinated. From this we arrive, in the third place, at distinct kinds of 
time-measure. The first thing of importance to notice in this connection is 


the division of time according to either an even or an uneven number of 


equally divided parts. Of the first kind we have, for example, the two-four 
and the four-four time. In these even number is predominant. Of the 
opposite kind is the three-four time, in which the co-ordinate divisions 
constitute a unity of equal parts, of course, but in a number that is uneven. 
Both types are to be found united in six-eight time, to take an example, 
which no doubt numerically appears to be similar to the four-four time, but 
as a fact, however, does not fall into three but into two divisions, of which, 
however, the one no less than the other, relatively to its closer aspect of 
division, accepts three, that is an uneven number, as its principle. 

A particularization of this kind constitutes the constantly repeated 
principle of every particular measure of time. However much 
notwithstanding the definite time-measure is bound to control the variety of 
the time-duration and its longer or shorter sections, we must not therefore 
extend its effective power to the length that it places this variety in 
subjection in a wholly abstract way, that in short, for example, in the four- 
four measure only four notes of equal length as fourths can appear, in the 
three-four time only three, and so forth. The regularity restricts itself to this, 
that as, for instance, in the four-four time the sum of the separate notes are 
only equal to four equal parts, which may not only be divided into eighths 
and sixteenths, but conversely may again contract into less divisions, and 
indeed are capable moreover of more diffuse division. 

(vy) The further, however, this elastic mode of differentiation is carried 
the more necessary it is that the essential divisions of the time should be 
asserted as predominant and also should be indicated in an effective way as 
an illustration of the fundamental principle of their co-ordination. This 1s 
carried out by the rhythm, which first gives vital significance to time- 
measure and the beat. With respect to this vitalization®® we may distinguish 
the following points. 


(aa) In the first place we have accent, which to a greater or less degree 
attaches in an audible way to definite divisions of time, while others pass by 
on the other hand without an accent. By virtue of such emphasis, or lack of 
emphasis, which is itself of various kinds, every particular measure of time 
possesses its particular rhythm, which is placed in exact association with the 
specific mode of division to which its rhythm applies. The four-four time, 
for instance, in which an even number is the principle of division, has a 
twofold arsis; on the other hand there is that on the first note or fourth 
division, and then, though in weaker power, on the third. The first is called 
on account of its stronger accentuation, the strong accent, the second in 
contrast to it the weak one. In the three-four time the accent rests entirely on 
the first fourth, in six-eight time on the contrary it is on the first of the eight 
divisions and the fourth, so that in this case the twofold accent asserts a 
division of equal length in two halves. 

(66) In so far as music is an accompaniment rhythm is brought into 
essential relation with poetry. In the most general way I will on this merely 
venture the observation that the accents of the musical beat ought not to 
directly contradict those of the metre. If, for example, one of the 
unaccentuated syllables, relatively to the rhythm of the verse, is placed in a 
strong accent of the beat, while the arsis, or it may be the caesura, falls in 
one of the weak accents of the music, then we get a false opposition 
between the rhythm of the poetry and that of the music which it is better to 
avoid. We may affirm the same thing with regard to the long and short 
syllables. These also ought in general to fall into harmony with the duration 
of the tones, so that the longer syllables are coincident with the longer 
notes, the shorter with the shorter, albeit this accordance is not to be pressed 
with absolute precision, inasmuch as music is frequently permitted greater 
play for the duration of its long notes, no less than for the exuberant 
subdivision of the same. 


(yy) In the third place we may at once in anticipation observe that we 
have to distinguish the animated rhythm of melody from the abstractly 
considered and severely regular return of the beat rhythm. In this respect 
music possesses a similar and, in fact, yet greater freedom than poetry. In 


poetry the beginning and termination of words*% 


need not necessarily 
coincide with the beginning and end of the verse feet; rather a 
thoroughgoing coincidence of this nature gives us a verse that halts and is 
without caesura. And, furthermore, the beginning and ending of the 
sentences and periods ought not throughout to mark the beginning and 
conclusion of a verse. On the contrary, a period will terminate more 
satisfactorily in the beginning or even in the middle and near the last feet of 
the verse. From which point we begin with a new one which carries the first 
verse into the one that follows. The same thing holds good in the case of 
music relatively to its time-beat and rhythm. The melody and its different 
phrases*® need not absolutely commence with the fall of a beat and close 
with the conclusion of another: such may in a general way move freely to 
this extent that the main-arsis of the melody may be incident to that portion 
of a musical beat, on which, relatively to its ordinary rhythm, no such 
emphasis applies; whereas, conversely, a tone, which in the natural process 
of the melody would necessarily receive no accentuated prominence, may 
quite conceivably be placed in the strong accent of the time-measure, which 
requires an arsis, so that consequently such a tone, relatively to the time- 
rhythm, has a different effect from that which the same tone claims to assert 
as distinct from that rhythm and purely in the melody. This opposition, 
however, asserts itself most strongly in so-called syncopations. If, on the 
other hand, the melody absolutely adheres in its rhythms and divisions to 
the time rhythm it tends to drag, and lacks warmth and invention. In short, 
what is required is a freedom from the pedantry of metre and the barbarism 


of a uniform rhythm. A deficiency in more free movement readily increases 


the limpness and sluggishness to the point of actual gloom and depression; 
and in this way, too, many of our popular melodies possess aspects of 
mournfulness, drag and burden, in so far as the soul merely possesses a 
means of advance as its expression more monotonous than itself, and in 
virtue of such is constrained to consign to it also the doleful emotions of a 
broken heart. The speech of Southern peoples, on the other hand, more 
especially the Italian, offers a rich field for a rhythm and flow of melody 
which is more notable for its variety and movement. And it is precisely here 
that we mark an essential distinction between German and Italian music. 
The uniform coldness of the lambic mode of scansion, which recurs in so 
many German songs, kills the free and jubilant impulse of the melody, and 
restrains any further rise and devolution*®. In more recent times Reichard 
and others, owing to this very fact that they have said good-bye to this 
iambic drone, have imported into their lyrical compositions a new and 
rhythmical life, although we still find traces of the former type in some of 
their songs. However, we do not only mark the influence of the iambic 
rhythm in songs, but also in many of our most important musical 
compositions. Even in the Messiah of Handel the composition does not only 
in many arias and choruses follow the meaning of the words with 
declamatory truth, but also adheres to the fall of the iambic rhythm, partly 
in the distinction simply that 1t makes between its long and short duration, 
partly in the fact that the protraction of the iambic rhythm requires a more 
elevated tone than the corresponding short syllable in the metre. I have no 
doubt this is one of the characteristic features of Handelian music, owing to 
which we Germans feel so much at home with the same, quite apart from its 
excellences in other respects, its majestic swing, its victorious onward 
movement, the wealth it discloses of profoundly religious no less than more 
simple idyllic emotions. This rhythmical substance of the melody comes 
more directly to our sense of hearing than that of the Italians, who are 


inclined to find in it a want of freedom, as something, too, that strikes the 
ear as strange and alien. 

(6) Harmony 

The further aspect, in virtue of which alone the abstract basis of time- 
beat and rhythm receives its fulfilment, and thereby is enabled to become 
actually concrete music is the kingdom of tones regarded as such. This 
more essential domain of music is dominated by the laws of harmony. We 
have here a further elementary fact to deal with. In other words, a material 
substance” does not only through its oscillation for art emerge from the 
mere visible reproduction of its spatial form, and is carried further into the 
elaboration of its configuration in Time“, but it produces distinct sounds 
according to its particular physical constitution no less than its different 
length and brevity and number of vibrations through which it passes in a 
given period of time, and consequently in this respect, too, Art is compelled 
to take account of it and give it form agreeably to its own nature. 

With regard, then, to this second element we have to emphasize with 
more accuracy three main points. 

The first one presented to our consideration is the difference between the 
various instruments, whose invention and elaboration has been found 
essential to create that totality of musical sound, which in respect to musical 
sound constitutes a sphere of different tones independently of all distinction 
of the relation of pitch whether it be a high or a low one. 

Secondly, however, musical tone is, quite apart from the different 
peculiarities of either instruments or the human voice, itself an articulated 
totality of different tones, tone-series, and scales, which in the first instance 
repose on quantitative relations, and in the determination of these relations 
are tones which it is the function of every instrument and the human voice, 
according to its specific quality, to produce in less or greater completeness. 


Thirdly, music neither consists in single intervals nor in purely abstract 
series of tones, that is, keys unrelated to each other, but is a concrete 
interfusion of opposed or mediating sound, which necessitates a forward 
progression and a passage from one point to another. This juxtaposition and 
change does not depend on mere contingency and caprice, but is subject to 
definite rules, which constitute the necessary foundation of all true music. 

In passing now to the more detailed consideration of these several points 
of view I am forced, as already stated, to limit myself for the most part to 
the most general observations. 

(a) Sculpture and painting discover their sensuous material, such as 
wood, stone, metals, and the like, or colours and other media of that type 
more or less straight to hand, or, at least, they are only compelled to 
elaborate the same in a subordinate degree, in order to adapt them to the 
uses of art. 

(aa) Music, on the contrary, which throughout is set in motion through a 
medium artificially prepared for the purposes of art from the first, must 
necessarily pass through a distinctly more difficult preparation before the 
production of musical tones is secured. With the exception of the human 
voice, which returns us Nature in her immediacy, Music is compelled itself 
to create all its other instruments of genuine musical tone throughout before 
it can exist as an art. 

(£6) With regard to these means as such we have already above formed 
our conception of the timbre proper to them in the sense that it is the result 
of a vibration of the spatial medium, is the first excitation thereof of ideal 
import, which enforces itself as such in contradistinction to the purely 
sensuous juxtaposition, and, by virtue of this negation of spatial reality, 
asserts itself as the ideal unity of all the physical qualities of specific gravity 
and the purely sensuous type of corporeal coalescence. If we inquire further 
as to the qualitative peculiarities of the medium thus made to emit musical 


sound we shall find that in its character as material substance no less than as 
artificially constructed, it varies greatly. We may have a longitudinal or 
oscillating** column of air, which is limited by a fixed channel of wood or 
metal, or we may have a longitudinally stretched string of gut or metal, or in 
other cases a stretched surface of parchment or a bell of glass or metal. In 
this connection we may draw attention to the following distinguishing 
features. In the first place it is the /ineal direction which is mainly 
predominant, and produces the instruments most effective in musical 
employment; and this is so whether, as in the case of wind-instruments, the 
main principle is represented by a column of air which is relatively more 
deficient in cohesion or by a material line adapted to tension, but of 
sufficient elasticity to be made to vibrate, as is the case with stringed 
instruments. 

Secondly, we have the principle of surface rather than line represented in 
instruments of inferior significance, such as the kettle-drum, bell, and 
harmonica. There is, in fact, a subtle sympathy between the self-audible 
principle of ideality and that type of rectilinear tone“, which, by virtue of 
its essentially simple subjectivity, demands the resonant vibration of simple 
line extension rather than that of the broad and round surface. In other 
words, ideality is as subject this spiritual point, which is made audible in 
tone as its mode of expression. But the closest approach to the exposition 
and expression of the mere punctum is not the surface, but the simple linear 
direction. From this point of view broad or round surfaces are not adapted 
to the requirements and enforcement of such audibility. In the case of the 
kettle-drum we have a skin stretched over a kettle or basin, which by being 
struck at a single point sets the entire surface vibrating with a muffled 
sound. Though a musical sound, it is one which from its very nature, as 
belonging to such an instrument, it 1s impossible to bring either to clear 
definition or any considerable degree of variety. We find a difficulty of an 


Opposite type in the case of the harmonica and the bells of glass which are 
set in vibration in it. In this case it is the concentrated intensity of tone 
which fails to project itself, and which is of such an affecting character that 
not a few, when hearing it, receive actual nervous pain. But, despite this 
specific effect, this instrument is unable to give permanent pleasure and is 
with difficulty combined with other instruments on the rare occasions such 
an attempt is made. We find the same defect on the side of differentiation of 
tone in the bell and a similar punctually repeated stroke as in the case of the 
kettle-drum. The ring of a bell, however, is not so muffled as in the latter; it 
rings out clearly, although its persistent reverberation is more the mere echo 
of the single beat as struck at regular intervals. 

Thirdly, the human voice may be regarded in respect to the tones emitted 
as the most complete instrument of all. It unites in itself the characteristics 
of both the wind instrument and the string. That is to say we have here in 
one aspect of it a column of air which vibrates, and, further, by virtue of the 
muscles, the principle of a string under tension. Just as we saw in the case 
of the colour inherent in the human skin, we had what was in its aspect of 
ideal unity, the most essentially perfect presentment of colour, so, too, we 
may affirm of the human voice that it contains the ideal compass of sound, 
all that in other instruments is differentiated in its several composite parts. 
We have here the perfect tone, which is capable of blending in the most 
facile and beautiful way with all other instruments. Add to this that the 
human voice is to be apprehended as the essential tone of the soul itself, as 
the concordant sound which by virtue of its nature expresses the ideal 
character of the inner life, and most immediately directs such expression. In 
the case of all other instruments on the contrary we find that a material 
thing is set in vibration, which, in the use that is made of it, is placed in a 
relation of indifference to and outside of the soul and its emotion. In the 
human song, however, it is the human body itself from which the soul 


breaks into utterance. For this reason, too, the human voice is unfolded, in 
accord with the subjective temperament and emotion, in a vast manifold of 
particularity. And this variety, if we consider its distinguishing features 
sufficiently generalized, is based on national or other natural relations. 
Thus, for example, we find that the Italians are pre-eminently the people 
among whom we meet with the most beautiful voices. An important feature 
of this beauty is to start with the content of the sound simply as sound, its 
pure metallic quality, which neither fines away in mere keenness or vitreous 
attenuation, nor maintains a persistent muffled and hollow character, but, at 
the same time, though never carried to the point of tremolo in its tone, 
preserves in the compact body of its tone something of the vital vibration of 
the soul itself. Above all else the purity of voice-production is most 
essential, or in other words we must have no foreign element of sound 
asserted alongside of the freest expression of essential tone. 

(yy) Such a totality of instruments the art of music can employ, either in 
separation or complete combination. In the latter case of late years we may 
note an exceptional artistic development. The difficulty of such artistic 
collaboration is enormous. Every instrument possesses a character of its 
own, which is not directly congenial to the peculiarity of some other 
instrument. It follows from this that whether we are considering the 
harmonious co-operation of various instruments of different type, or the 
effective production of some particular quality of sound such as that of 
wind or strings, or the sudden blast of trombones, or the successive 
alternations of change that are inseparable from the music of a large choir, 
in all such cases knowledge, circumspection, experience, and imaginative 
endowment are indispensable, in order that, in every example of the kind, 
whether of tonal quality, transition, opposition, progression, or mediation, 
we do not lose sight of an ideal significance, the soul and emotional value 
of the music. For example, I find in the symphonies of Mozart, who was a 


great master of instrumentation and its sense-appealing, that is its vital no 
less than luminous variety, a sort of alternation between the different 
instruments which frequently resembles in its dramatic interplay a kind of 
dialogue. In one aspect of this the character of some particular type of 
instrument is carried to a point, which anticipates and prepares the way for 
that of another; looked at in another way, one kind of instrument replies to 
another; or asserts some typical mode of expression which is denied to the 
instrument it follows, so that in the most graceful fashion we thus get a kind 
of conversation of appeal and response, which has its beginning, advance 


and consummation. 


(2) The second material which enlists our attention is no longer the 
physical quality asserted in the sound, but the essential definition of the 
tone itself, and its relation to other tones. This objective relation, whereby 
musical tone in the first instance, not merely in its essential and 
emphatically defined singularity, but also in its fundamental relation to 
simultaneously persistent tones, expatiates, constitutes the actual 
harmonious element of music, and is based, regarded under its own original 
physical conditions, upon quantitative differences and numerical 
proportions. A closer examination of the contents of this system of harmony 
presents, as understood to-day, the following points of importance. 

First, we have separate tones in their definite metrical relation, and 
associated with other tones. This is the theory of particular intervals. 

Secondly, there is the connected series of tones or notes in their simplest 
form of succession, in which one tone immediately leads up to another; 
such are the scales. 

Thirdly, we have the distinctive characteristics of these scales, which, in 
so far as each starts from a different tone, as its fundamental tone, is thereby 


differentiated into the particular keys distinct from each other, and into the 
system of keys which they constitute. 

(aa) The particular notes do not only receive their tone, but also the 
more inclusively positive’ determination of such sound by virtue of a 
corporeal substance in vibration. In order to get at this determinacy we have 
to define the type of vibration itself not in any chance or capricious manner, 
but once for all as it essentially is. The column of air, for example, or the 
string or surface under tension, which produces sound possesses invariably 
a certain length or extension. If we take a string, for instance, and fasten it 
between two points, and set the part of it thus stretched in vibration, the 
points of initial importance to discover are the thickness of the string, and 
the degree of tension. If we have these two aspects identical in the case of 
two strings then the all-important question follows, as was first noticed by 
Pythagoras, what is the string’s length, the reason being that strings, in other 
respects identical, if of different lengths give a different number of 
vibrations in the same interval of time. The difference of one of these 
numbers from another and the relation of any one to another constitutes the 
fundamental ground for the distinction and relation between different tones 
in their degrees of pitch as high or low. Doubtless when we listen to notes 
thus related our perception carries little resemblance to one of numerical 
relations. It is not necessary for us to know anything of numbers and 
arithmetical proportions; and indeed when we do actually perceive a string 
vibrating, such vibration passes away without our being able to apprehend 
the numerical relation, while of course it is equally unnecessary for us to 
glance at the body in vibration at all, in order to receive the impression of 
its tone. An association, therefore, between the tone and its numerical 
relations may very possibly at first sight strike us, not merely as incredible, 
but we may receive the impression that its acceptance implies that our sense 
of hearing and ideal apprehension of harmonies suffer even depreciation 


when we look for their cause in that which is purely quantitative. However 
this may be, it is an undoubted fact that the numerical relation of vibrations 
in identical periods of time is the foundation of the specific definition of 
tones. The fact that our sense of hearing is essentially simple is no valid 
objection. The apparently simple impression, no less than the complex may, 
in respect to its essential character and existence, carry within its compass 
other aspects essentially multifold and related fundamentally to something 
different. When we perceive, for example, blue or yellow, green or red, in 
the specific purity of these colours, we receive in like manner the 
appearance of a perfectly simple determinacy, whereas violet readily is 
decomposed into its constituent colours of blue and red. Despite this fact 
the pure blue is not a simple fact, but a distinct correlation and fusion of 
light and shadow“. Religious emotions, a sense of right in any particular 
case, appear to us in the same way as simple; nevertheless all religious 
feeling, every impression that partakes of this sense of right, is related to 
ourselves in entirely different ways, though producing this simple feeling as 
its point of unity. 

In just such a manner, then, tone is based upon a manifold, however 
much we hear and perceive it as something entirely ultimate; a varied 
nature, which, for the reason that musical tone comes into being by means 
of the vibration of a body, and thereby together with its vibrations is subject 
to temporal condition, is deducible from the numerical relation of this 
oscillation in time, in other words from the determinate number of 
vibrations in a given period. I propose to draw attention merely to the 
following points in respect to this deduction. 

Tones that accord in the fullest sense, and on hearing which a distinction 
is not perceptible as opposition, are those in the case of which the numerical 
relation of their vibrations is of the simplest character; those on the contrary 


which are not so out and out accordant possess proportionate numbers more 


complex. As an example of the first kind we have octaves. In other words, if 
we tune a string, where we shall have the keynote given us by a definite 
number of vibrations, and then halve the same; in that case this second half 
will give us in the same time precisely the same number of vibrations as the 
previous entire string“. Similarly in the case of fifths we have three 
vibrations to two of the keynote; in the case of thirds we have five to four of 
the keynote. In the case of seconds and sevenths we have a different kind of 
proportion; here to eight vibrations of the keynote we have in the former 
case nine and in the latter fifteen. 

(66) Inasmuch then — we have already referred to this — as these 
relations cannot be posited as we like, but disclose an ideal necessity for 
their particular aspects“, no less than the totality they together constitute, 
for the like reason the particular intervals, which are fixed by such 
numerical relations, do not persist in their relation of indifference to each 
other, but are inevitably comprised together in and as a whole. The first 
form of this totality of notes thus created is, however, as yet no concrete 
concord of different notes, but an entirely abstract series of a system, a 
series of notes related under the most elementary mode to each other, and 
their position within the totality thus comprised. This is no other than the 
simple series of notes known as scales. The fundamental basis of this is the 
tonic, which repeats itself in its octave, and is extended through the 
remaining six notes placed between these limits, which by virtue of the fact 
that the keynote directly falls into unison with its octave makes a return 
upon itself. The remaining notes of the scale either harmonize completely” 
with the keynote, as is the case with the fifth and the third, or possess a 
more fundamental distinction of sound in conflict with it, as is the case with 
seconds and sevenths, and take their place consequently in a definite series, 
which, however, I do not now propose to discuss or explain further. 


(yy) Thirdly, in these scales we find the source of different keys. In other 
words, every note of the scale can, in its turn, be posited as the keynote of a 
fresh series of notes, which is co-ordinated precisely as the first is. With the 
development of the scale through an increase of notes the number of keys 
has correspondingly increased. Modern music avails itself of a larger 
variety of keys than that of the ancients. Further, inasmuch as generally the 
different notes of the scales, as already observed, are related to one another 
in unobstructed harmony, or a relation that deviates from such immediacy in 
a more fundamental way, it follows that the different series which arise 
from these notes, taken severally as keynotes, either display a closer 
relation of affinity, and consequently permit of a passage readily from one 
to another, or, on account of their alien character, do not so admit of this. 
Add to this that the keys are divided from each other by the distinction of 
hardness and softness, that is, as major or minor tonality; in conclusion they 
possess, in virtue of their key-note, from which they are generated, a 
definite character, which of itself responds to a particular kind of emotion, 
such as lamentation, joy, mourning, and so forth. In this particular even 
writers in ancient times have anticipated much on the subject of distinction 
between the keys, and applied their theory in many ways to actual 
composition. 

(y) The third important matter, with the discussion of which we may 
conclude our brief remarks upon the theory of harmony, is concerned with 
the simultaneous concord of the notes themselves, in other words, the 
system of chords. 

(aa) We have no doubt already seen that the intervals constitute a whole; 
this totality, however, is in the first instance comprised in the scales and the 
keys merely in the form of an associated series, in the succession whereof 
each note is asserted separately in isolation. In consequence the tonal sound 
remained abstract, because we find here that it is only one particular and 


determinate tone that is asserted. In so far, however, as the notes in fact are 
what they are*” merely in virtue of their relation to one another, it follows 
necessarily that their tonal modality should attain also an existence as this 
concrete body of tone itself, in other words different notes will have to 
coalesce in one and the same body of tone. In this conjoint fusion, in the 
composition of which, however, the mere number of notes capable of such 
coalescence is not the essential point, for we may have a unity of this kind 
with merely two*4, we possess our definition of chords. For inasmuch as 
the different notes are not definable for what they are as a result of caprice 
or chance, but are necessarily regulated by virtue of an ideal principle and 
co-ordinated in their actual succession, it follows that a regularity of similar 
character will have to declare itself in the chords, in order that we may 
determine what kind of associations will be adapted to musical 
composition, and what on the contrary must be excluded. It is these rules 
which first give us the theory of harmony in the full sense; and it is 
according to this we find again that the chords are embraced in an 
essentially regulated system. 


(£f) In this system chords are particularized and distinguished in their 
passage from one to another, inasmuch as it is clearly defined notes which 
thus sound together. We have consequently to consider as an immediate fact 
a totality of separately distinguishable chords. In attempting the most 
general classification of these we shall find that the original distinctions we 
cursorily alluded to in our discussion of intervals, scales, and keys will once 
again serve us. 

In other words the first kind of chords are those in which notes come 
together, which are completely consonant. In the musical effect of these 
consequently there is no opposition, no contradiction perceptible; the 
consonance remains completely undisturbed. Such is the case in the so- 


called consonant chords, the foundation of which is supplied by the triad. 
This confessedly is generated from the key-note, the third, the mediant*2 
and the fifth or dominant. In these we find the notion of harmony expressed 
in its simplest form, or rather the intrinsic idea of harmony generally. For 
we have a totality of distinct notes under consideration, which assert this 
distinction while they also declare an undisturbed unity. 

We have here an immediate identity, which moreover is not without the 
element of separation and mediation, albeit this mediation is not at the same 
time limited by the self-subsistency of different tones**, satisfied with the 
mere transitional passage from one note to another in the relation of a 
series, but the unity is here an actual one and a return in immediacy upon 
itself. 

But in the second place we may observe as a further incident of distinct 
types of the triad, which I cannot now examine in more detail, the deliberate 
appearance of a deeper mode of opposition. We have, however, already at 
an earlier stage seen that the scales contain over and above those notes, 
which coalesce without opposition, others which annul such consonance. 
Examples of these are the diminished and augmented seventh. Inasmuch as 
these notes equally belong to the totality of tones, they too will necessarily 
find an entrance into the triad form. And when this happens it follows that 
the immediate unity and consonance above mentioned is disturbed, to the 
extent that we have added a tone essentially of another character, by means 
of which for the first time we meet with a genuine difference which actually 
asserts itself as contradiction. In this way we have the true depth of musical 
tone really asserted. It proceeds to contradictions that are fundamental and 


does not flinch from the acerbity*# 


or fracture they involve. And, in fact, 
the notion in its truth is no doubt essential unity; but it is not only 
immediate unity, but one which ideally is disrupt, which falls into 


contradictions. In this sense I have for example in my Logic developed the 


notion as subjectivity, but at the same time disclosed how this subjectivity, 
as ideal transparent unity, is resolved in that which confronts it in 
opposition, namely, objectivity. And further such subjectivity regarded as 
itself wholly ideal is nothing more than a one-sided and abstract 
presentment of it, which as such retains a something else, an opposed other 
over against it, namely, objectivity, and only becomes subjectivity in the 
profounder significance of its truth, in so far as it enters into this opposing 
other-than-itself, overcomes it and resolves it. And for this reason in the 
world of reality it is to the higher natures that power is given to endure the 
pain of that fundamental contradiction of conscious life and to overcome it. 
In order that music therefore may as an art express the ideal significance no 
less than purely subjective emotion of the profoundest content, that of 
religion for example, and above all that of the Christian religion, in which 
the profoundest depth of suffering is an essential constituent, it must 
possess the means within its empire of tone to depict such a conflict of 
opposing forces. And a means of this kind it does possess in the so-called 
dissonant chords of the seventh and ninth**. The function of these, 
however, I cannot venture further to discuss here. 

Looking, however, from a general point of view at the nature of these 
chords I would draw attention to the further important point, that they hold 
what is contradictory, under the mode of contradiction already explained, in 
one and the same unity. That, however, what is contradictory as such should 
remain in unity is a contradiction in terms and unintelligible. The very 
nature and notion of a contradiction assumes that assured repose in it and 
what it implies is impossible. On the contrary it is as such self-destructive. 
Harmony is therefore unable to remain in chords of this character; our ear 
and feeling, in order to obtain satisfaction, imperatively demands their 
resolution. To the extent of this contradiction we are inevitably impelled to 
seek a resolution of dissonance and a return to the consonant triad. And this 


motion, as the return of the principle of identity upon itself, is the 
movement of truth in the widest sense. In the art of music, however, this 
completed identity is only possible as a succession of its moments in time, 
which appears consequently as a series, but declares its collective 
dependence in this that a necessary movement of an advance, which is 
essentially self-caused and a movement of change belonging to its very 
nature, is thereby asserted. 

(yy) And this suggests a third point it may be as well to draw attention to. 
In other words just as the scale was an essentially co-ordinate, albeit in the 
first instance still abstract series of tones, so too the chords do not persist in 
their isolation and self-consistency, but possess an ideal relation to one 
another, and a necessary impulse to change and progress. In this advance, 
although the same can be changed and extended to a far more considerable 
extent than in the scales, yet again mere caprice is not more possible in the 
one case than the other. The transition of chord to chord is effected in part 
by the nature of the chords themselves, and in part by the keys, to which 
these chords lead us. It is in virtue of this that the theory of music has 
established many rules, to enumerate and adequately explain which would, 
however, extend our survey into much too difficult and discursive matters. I 
must therefore rest content with having confined myself to a few 
observations of most general interest. 

(c) Melody 

Taking now a glance in retrospect on that which, as connected with the 
means of musical expression, has already engaged our attention, it will be 
seen that first in order came the mode of configuration appropriate to the 
temporal duration of tones considered as time-measure, beat, and rhythm. 
We then proceeded to discuss the actual tones of musical sound themselves; 
first, that is to say, in the sound produced by musical instruments and the 


human voice; secondly, in the fixed and determinate measure of the 


intervals, and the abstract succession of notes that are subject to them in the 
scale and the various keys; thirdly, in the rules which appertain to the 
different chords and their conjoint progression. The concluding subject, 
which still remains for us to consider, and in which those previous to it 
discover their synthetic unity, and disclose in the same the fundamental 
form by virtue of which tones are for the first time in veritable freedom and 
union unfolded and co-ordinated, is melody. 

In other words, harmony possesses merely the essential relations, which 
establish the law of necessity in the world of tone; but these are not in 
themselves, any more than beat and rhythm are, actually music: they are 
rather the substantive basis, the foundation of rule and principle, upon 
which the soul in its freedom expatiates. The poetry of music, that speech of 
human souls, which pours forth the ideal atmosphere and the pain of 
emotional life, and in this overflow is raised with a sense of alleviation 
above the natural constraint of feeling, by making present to the soul that 
which actually affects it strongly; by enabling it freely to dally round its 
essential being, and by liberating it by this very means from the oppression 
of joys and sufferings — well, this power of soul-expression in the domain 
of music is in the first instance melody*®. It is this concluding section of 
our inquiry, in so far as it constitutes the more supremely poetic aspect of 
music, the realm of its really artistic creations, while availing itself of the 
elements previously discussed, which obviously possesses an exceptional 
claim to our attention. Unfortunately it is just in this direction that we find 
ourselves confronted with the difficulties already adverted to. In other 
words, to mention one of them, a detailed and scientific treatment of the 
subject implies a more accurate knowledge of the laws of composition, and 
a totally different sort of acquaintance with the masterpieces of musical 
composition to any I possess or indeed am able to secure, for we seldom 
hear anything of a definite or conclusive character on this head either from 


musical experts or practical musicians, from the latter, only too frequently 
men of very average intelligence, least of all. And we may further observe 
that it is a characteristic of the art of music itself, that we should find the 
task of presenting and expounding particular detail in general terms a less 
easy matter than in the case of the other arts. It is true enough that music, as 
other arts, deals essentially with a spiritual content, and propounds the 
ideality of this subject-matter, or the ideal movements of emotional life, as 
the object of its expression: yet for all that this content remains more 
indefinite in outline and more vague, for just this very reason that it is 
apprehended with exclusive regard to its ideality, or is reflected in sound as 
subjective feeling; and the transitional states of music are not in each case at 
the same time the change of a particular emotion or idea, a thought or an 
individual form, but are merely a musical progression, which consists in 
self-exposition or play, and avails itself of artistic method for this purpose. I 
will consequently limit myself merely to the following general 
observations, which have fallen in my way and strike me as of interest. 


(a) From a certain point of view, no doubt, melody, in its free disclosure 
of musical tone, floats independent of beat, rhythm, and harmony; but none 
the less the only means employed in its realization are just these rhythmical 
and metrically constructed movements of tone in their essentially necessary 
relations. The movement of melody, therefore, is inseparable from the 
means employed to create it, and, if merely opposed to the practical 
necessity of the subjection of these means to rule, is unable to exist at all. In 
this intimate association between melody and harmony, however, no real 
surrender of freedom is involved: what melody is thus emancipated from is 
a purely capricious fancy of the composer exercised in odd or eccentric 
progressions and transitions. It is united by this very association to a stable 
and self-consistent art. Genuine liberty 1s not opposed to the principle of 


necessity as a foreign and therefore oppressive and suppressive power; 
rather it possesses in the substantive character of the same what is a 
constituent of and identical with the core of its being; in following the 
demands of it it therefore is only conforming to its own laws, acting in 
accordance with its own nature. And in fact it is by the rejection of such 
proscriptions and only then that it proves an alien to its nature, untrue to 
itself. Conversely, it is sufficiently obvious that beat, rhythm, and harmony 
are, taken independently, merely abstractions, which as thus isolated have 


no musical*= 


significance, and are able only to acquire real existence as 
music in virtue of melody, and as within the domain of this, supplying 
moments to or aspects in its realization. It is precisely in the manner that the 
distinction between melody and harmony is thus effectively mediated and 
resolved that the secret power of great compositions is disclosed. 

(£)Secondly, in this question of the individual character of melody the 
following points appear to me of importance. 

(aa) In the first place, melody may be restricted, if we consider its 
harmonious progression, to a very simple compass of chords and keys, 
extended within the embrace of tone-relations destitute of all opposition in 
their harmonious fusion, which it employs merely as the fundamental 
ground on which to develop its more appropriate form and movement. Song 
melodies, for instance, which be it understood are not on that account in the 
least superficial, but may express the depths of soul-life, as a rule are 
motived by constructive harmony of this most simple character. They do not 
propound the more difficult problems of chords and keys in so far as they 
deal with such things and their modulation at all. They are mainly satisfied 
with obtaining a simple harmonious accompaniment, which is not carried to 
the point of serious opposition, and consequently requires few resolutions in 
order to recover the final impression of unity. Such a mode of composition 
no doubt may lead to superficial results, such as we find in a great many 


modern Italian and French melodies. In such cases the development of the 
harmony is entirely superficial. The composer endeavours to substitute for 
the genuine demand of his work in this aspect of it a merely piquant charm 
of rhythm or flavour of some kind. Generally speaking, none the less the 
emptiness of a melody is not the inevitable result of a simple harmonic 
basis. 

(66) A further distinction consists in this that melody in the case 
supposed is no longer developed, as in our previous example, merely in the 
exposition of separate notes composed upon a relatively independent 
harmonic progression, regarded simply as the base of it: in the melody now 
under consideration every separate note of the melody is substantially 
complete as a concrete whole In a chord. In this manner it, on the one hand, 
includes a world of tones, and from another it is so closely interwoven with 
the movement of the harmony, that it is now impossible to retain the 
distinction previously accepted between a melody unfolded in relative 
independence, and a harmony which supplies the emphatic pauses of the 
accompaniment and its more fixed and determinate musical basis. Harmony 
and melody are here one and the same compact whole, and a modification 
of the one implies a correspondent and necessary alteration of the other®®. 
This may be pre-eminently illustrated by chorales written in four parts. In 
like manner the same melody can be so interwoven in the varied vocal 
expression of its parts, that this interlacery itself creates a harmonic 
progression; or we may have different melodies in a similar way elaborated 
harmonically in association, so that the union of particular notes of these 
melodies produces musical harmony. We often, for example, meet with this 
in the compositions of Sebastian Bach. In such cases the music progresses 
by means of parts that vary greatly from one another in their character and 
movement, which appear to associate or inter-thread with each other on 


independent lines, yet retain at the same time an essential harmonic relation 
to each other. A necessary and coherent union is thereby asserted. 

(yy) In composition of this kind it is not merely necessary for music 
which has any claim to profundity to be developed to the bare limits of 
undisturbed consonance, nay, even first to pass beyond it in order that it 
may return thereto: rather the first simple mode of concord will have to be 
rent asunder in dissonances. It is only through such conflict that the 
profounder combinations and mysteries of music in which an independent 
necessity reposes, discovers their source and ground; and for the same 
reason it is only in such profounder harmonic progressions that the arresting 
moments of melody originate. A bold style of musical composition will 
consequently part company with a purely consonant progression. It will 
pass into the sphere of opposing forces, will summon to its aid the most 
discordant contrasts, and disclose its unique power amid the tumult of all 
the resources of harmony, the conflicts of which it is equally able to calm, 
wholly confident in its ability to celebrate finally the grateful triumph of 
melodic tranquillity. We have in short here a battle waged between freedom 
and necessity; a conflict between the freedom of inventive genius, seeking 
to yield itself to its upward flight, and the necessary constraint of those 
harmonic conditions, which it is forced to acknowledge as the means of its 
expression, and in which its own ideal significance is reflected. On the other 
hand if the harmony, the employment, that is, of all its resources, the 
unrelenting nature of its conflict in the disposal of them and in its attitude to 
them is the main interest, the composition may very easily become heavy 
and overweighted with science, in so far at least as the freedom of 
movement is really impaired, or at least we are not allowed to feel the 
complete effect of its triumph. 

(y) To put the matter in other words, in every genuine melody a truly 
melodic, songful impulse, which is its essential type as music, must declare 


itself as predominant and independent, as something which it neither forgets 
nor loses in the plenitude of its expression. Thus regarded melody presents, 
no doubt, an infinite power of adaptation and co-ordination in the 
progressive motion of tones, but the mode or form of this must be such that 
throughout we are made aware of an essentially complete and self- 
subsistent whole. This totality contains, it is true, a varied complexity, and 
implies in itself a forward advance; but it must for all that, regarded as a 
whole, be beyond all doubt rounded off and secure. It must therefore have a 
distinct beginning and termination to the extent at least that the intermediate 
part of it may be simply presented as the mediating link between that 
beginning and end. Only as such a movement, asserted with unmistakable 
emphasis, itself self-differentiated and returning on its own unity, does the 
melody of music reflect the free self-consciousness*” of soul-life, whose 
expression it ought to be; only as thus perfected can music, in its own 
peculiar medium of ideality, enforce expression in its pure immediacy, or 
avail itself of the ideal freedom of that mode of expression which is the 
untarnished reflection of the inner life, an expression which, despite its 
subordination to the necessary laws of harmony, enables the soul to 


perceive a more exalted vision. 


3. THE RELATION BETWEEN MEANS OF EXPRESSION IN MUSIC 
AND ITS CONTENT 


After passing in review the general nature of musical art we considered the 
particular aspects according to which notes and their duration in time 
secured their necessary form. Having now arrived in our discussion of 
melody at the confines of a world of free artistic invention and actual 
musical composition, what we have now to deal with is a content, which, 
under its rhythm, harmony, and melody, is capable of receiving an 


expression conformable to art’s requirements. After fixing clearly in our 


minds general modes of this expression we shall as our conclusion be in an 
advantageous position to review the different provinces of musical 
composition. With these objects before us we may in the first instance 
advert to the following important distinction. 

On the one side music may be, as already observed, in the nature of an 
accompaniment. This is the case where its spiritual content 1s not merely 
seized in the abstract ideality of its significance, or as individual emotion, 
but enters into the movement of the music subordinate to the significance it 
has already received from idea and words. As a type of music opposed to 
this we have the composition which is disconnected with any such content 
already prepared for it; music in this case establishes itself in its own proper 
sphere, so that it either, if it still 1s forced to deal with a definitely received 
content, resolves the same wholly in melodies and their harmonic 
development, or asserts its absolute independence in the medium of musical 
tone simply and its harmonic or melodic configuration. We have already 
seen that a similar distinction is apparent in a wholly different section of our 
inquiry. I refer to the case of architecture considered either as an 
independent art, or in the service it renders to that of building generally. But 
in music the mode of its accompaniment is of an essentially freer type than 
that of our illustration; it is far more intimately united with its content than 
is ever possible in the case of architecture. 

In the actual domain of art this distinction marks the difference between 
vocal and instrumental music. We are not, however, entitled to accept it in 
the purely external interpretation of it, as though in vocal music it was 
merely the sound of the human voice, while in instrumental music it was the 
more varied tones of the many distinct instruments which were made 
serviceable. We must not in other words overlook the fact that the voice 
expresses at the same time in its song deliberate speech, presenting us the 
ideas of a specific content, so that music, regarded as the word that is sung, 


if the twofold aspect of the same in tone and human speech is not to fall into 
a condition of indifference or absence of relation, is obviously bound, so far 
as the art enables it to do so, to supply its musical expression to this content, 
which as such content is brought before the receptive faculties in its nearest 
approach to definition, and no longer is left unrelated in more indefinite 
feeling. In so far, however, as the presented content, as libretto, is, despite 
of the above union, independently ascertainable in legible form, and is also 
consequently distinguishable in the mind itself from its musical expression, 
to this extent the music attached to a libretto 1s an accompaniment, whereas 
in sculpture and painting the unfolded content does not already attain to any 
presentment independently of its artistic form. At the same time we must be 
careful not to go to the other extreme and entertain an idea of such 
accompaniment, as though its entire purpose were one solely of 
subordination; the truth is precisely the reverse. The libretto is written in the 
interest of the music, and has no further importance save in so far as it 
brings home to the mind a more intimate knowledge of the actual subject 
the artist has selected for his work. Music maintains this freedom pre- 
eminently by virtue of the fact that it does not apprehend the content in the 
manner the libretto may be assumed to make it intelligible. Rather it 
exhibits its mastery of a medium, to which sense-perception and 
imaginative idea do not belong*”. In this respect I have already, when 
discussing the general characteristics of music, pointed out that music 
expresses the principle of ideality in its intrinsic quality. The ideality of 
soul-life, however, may be of a twofold type. That is to say, to accept an 
object in its ideal presentation** may, in the first place, mean that we do not 
conceive it in its actual appearance in the phenomenal world, but relatively 
to its ideal significance. We may, however, mean by this, secondly, that a 
content is expressed as we find it realized in the experience of personal 


emotion. Both forms of idealization are represented in the art of music. I 


will therefore endeavour to explain in more detail how this comes about. 


In old church music, take the movement of a crucifixus est for example, 
we find that the profound meanings unfolded in the central idea of the 
Passion regarded as Christ’s suffering, death, and burial, are severally so 
conceived, that it is not simply one merely personal feeling of sympathy or 
individual pain over these facts that is expressed, but along with this the 
very facts themselves, or in other words the depth of their significance is 
motived by the harmony of the music and its melodic progression. It is, of 
course, true that even here the impression is one which acts upon the 
emotion of those who hear it. We do not actually perceive the pain of the 
crucified, we do not merely receive a general idea of it; the aim is 
throughout that we experience in the depths of our being the ideal substance 
of this death and this divine suffering, that we absorb with heart and soul its 
reality, so that it becomes as it were a part of ourselves, permeating our 
entire conscious life to the exclusion of everything else. And in like manner 
must the soul of the composer, if his work is to disclose such a power of 
impress upon others, entirely lose itself in these facts and only in them. It 
must not merely have experienced a personal emotion of them. It must 
accept as its aim the task of making in its music the facts themselves live 
again for the ideal sense. 

Conversely, I may read a text, a libretto, which narrates an event, places 
before me an action, gives to feelings the impress of speech, and thereby 
become moved even to tears in my profoundest being. This effect of 
personal emotion, which may attend all human action and conduct, every 
expression of inner life, and further may be excited by the perception of 
every such event and by participation in the presentment of such, the art of 
music is able to regulate; by so doing it ameliorates, tranquilizes and 


idealizes by its influence the fellow-feeling in the listener who finds himself 
attuned to it. In both cases, therefore, the content rings through the inner 
life, in which music, for the very reason that it subdues consciousness in the 
simple attitude of rapt attention*”, is able to restrain the unfettered range of 
thought, imagination, sensation, and passage beyond the true boundary-line 
of the subject on hand. Music, in short, keeps the soul absorbed in a 
particular content, fructifies its energy therein, and moves and fills the life 
of feeling up to the brim within these limits. 

Such is our conception and description, so far as the present occasion 
permits, of the manner of which music, as an accompaniment, when dealing 
with a definite content which is, as previously explained, set before it by 
means of a libretto, elaborates that aspect of it we have termed ideality. 
Inasmuch, however, as music is pre-eminently called up to do this in vocal 
music, and the human voice is added to this associated with instruments, it 
is customary to speak of instrumental music in a special sense as the music 
of accompaniment. It is no doubt true that it accompanies the voice, and 
should not either assert unqualified independence or claim an unqualified 
precedency. But for all that vocal music is placed, as thus associated, in a 
more direct relation still under the definition previously given of an 
accompanying tone. The voice expresses words articulate to the mind; and 
song is merely a fresh or additional modification of the content of these 
words, or in other words it is the explication of them in the language of the 
emotions. In the case of instrumental music, if taken by itself, the 
expression of imaged idea vanishes, and such music must necessarily 
confine itself to the means and modes of purely musical expression*™. 

The discussion of these points suggests a third one, which, in conclusion, 
it is well not to overlook. I have previously drawn attention to the fact that 
the reality of a musical composition, in its full and vital embodiment, 
depends on a continually repeated reproduction. In this respect it is at a 


disadvantage as compared with sculpture and painting. The sculptor, no less 
than the painter, conceives a given work and executes it throughout. The 
entire artistic activity implied therein is centred in one single individual, and 
by this means absolute reciprocity between the creative idea and its 
execution is secured. The architect, on the contrary, is in a less favourable 
position, who, in carrying through all the variety of structure in a building, 
has to entrust such work to other hands than his own. The composer in a 
similar way, must leave the execution of his work to other hands and voices. 
But in his case there is this difference, that the execution, from the point of 
view of mere technique, no less than that of the vital spirit of his work, 
itself demands an artistic activity, not one of mere craftsmanship. In this 
respect we may in our own time, no less than previously in that of the older 
Italian opera, whereas in other arts there has been little or nothing fresh of 
the kind, point to a marvellous advance in two respects in music. The first is 
to be noted in the conception, the second in the increased virtuosity of 
execution. It is due to these results the very notion of what music implies 
and is able to perform has, even in the case of acknowledged experts, been 
increasingly enlarged*®. 

We may now briefly summarize the heads of the concluding sections of 
this portion of our work. 

First, we shall investigate more carefully music regarded as 
accompaniment, and raise the question with what modes of expression in a 
given content it is as a rule most compatible. 

Secondly, it will be necessary to consider this question more closely as 
viewed in relation to musical composition that is exclusively independent. 

Thirdly, our conclusion will be reached with a few observations upon 
artistic execution. 


(a) Music as Accompaniment 


It follows, as a necessary result of what I have already described as being 
the relative position of libretto and music, that, in this sphere of its activity, 
musical expression is compelled to concern itself far more exclusively with 
a defined content than in the alternative case where it is able to surrender 
itself without restraint to its own movement and inspiration. A libretto 
offers us to start with definite ideas, and compels the attention to forsake 
that field of more visionary emotion destitute of distinct idea, in which we 
are permitted to range without interruption, and are not forced to abandon 
our licence to receive from pure music whatever chance impression or wave 
of emotion it may arouse. In this act of artistic interlacery with words, 
however, it is not right that music should carry its loyalty so far as to impair 
the free course of its progressions, even though it do so with the object of 
emphasizing the full character of what is contained in the libretto. To do this 
is to employ the mere pedantry of learning, to adapt means of musical 
expression for the most faithful presentment possible of a content which is 
not in the first instance its own, but supplied it externally. It is to accept this 
artificial result rather than the creation of a real self-subsistent work of art. 
And to that extent we have here evidenced a definite check and hindrance to 
free artistic activity. It is equally wrong in the opposite extreme that music 
should, as is almost invariably the fashion with modern Italian composers, 
wholly emancipate itself from the contents of the libretto, as though its 
specific character were only a bond, and with no other aim than that of 
approaching independent music as closely as possible. The true function of 
such music is this. It ought to steep itself in the meaning of the expressed 
words, situation, or action, and by virtue of such impregnation, ideally 
conceived, discover therefrom a vitally arresting expression, and elaborate 
the same in terms congenial to art. That is the course followed by all great 
masters. They appropriate everything of vital interest in the words; but the 


stream of their music, the tranquil flow of the composition, remains for all 


that as free as ever. We acknowledge the natural growth of the music no less 
than its affinity to the text it illustrates. We would draw attention to three 
distinct types of expression all illustrative of this free spirit. 

(a) To start with, there is that aspect of musical expression which we 
may describe as the truly melodic. We have here simply emotion, the 
utterance of soul itself, which, apart from anything else, finds self- 
enjoyment in such expression. 

(aa) The domain here, in which the composer moves, is coincident with 
the human heart and the moods of the soul; and melody, which is the pure 
musical utterance of this inward world, is in the most profound sense the 
soul of music. Musical tone only attains to expression that is really vital 
when emotion is embodied in it or reflected in sound from it. Connected 
with this the purely natural cry of feeling, whatever it may be, of horror, for 
example, or the sobbing of grief, or the exclamation or outburst of 
uncontrolled jubilation, are themselves highly expressive; and indeed I have 
already referred to them as the starting-point of music, subject of course to 
the statement that art is unable to accept them under the mode of purely 
natural utterance. Here, too, we find a distinction between music and 
painting. The art of painting is frequently able to produce the most beautiful 
and artistic effect by its realization in every respect of the actual form, the 
colour and animation of a particular human being in some definite situation 
and environment, and its complete reflection of all that it has thus 
assimilated and received in its bare vitality. The truth of Nature, if presented 
conformably to artistic truth, is here entirely justified. But the art of music 
ought not thus to repeat emotional expression in the form it assumes as a 
purely natural utterance of passion; what it should do is to vitalize with the 
emotional forces musical sound elaborated under the definite conditions of 
its tonal progression, and to this extent resolve the expression in a medium 


of sound wholly created by art and inseparable from the artistic purpose, a 


medium in which the mere cry becomes a series of musical tones with a 
definite progression, the transitions and course of which are subject to the 
laws of harmony and unfolded in the completeness of a melodic phrase. 

(Bf) The essential significance of this melodic quality and its bearing on 
the human spirit is best apprehended if we view the latter as a whole. The 
fine arts of sculpture and painting give an objective existence to the ideality 
of soul-life; moreover, they liberate the mind from this externality of their 
presentation in so far as, from a certain point of view, it discovers itself 
therein as an ideal, spiritual work, and from another everything which 
partakes of adventitious singularity*“®, of capricious idea, opinion, and 
reflection, is rejected, the content thereof being placed before us in its 
entirely appropriate individuality. The art of music, on the contrary, as we 
have repeatedly pointed out, possesses as a means to such objectivity 
merely the element of the soul-life itself, by means of which that which 
purely belongs to this enters into conversation with itself, and as expressed 
in the utterance of emotion itself returns, as it were, upon itself. Music is 
spirit or soul, which ring forth in their untrammelled immediacy, and derive 
satisfaction in this record of their self-knowledge. As a fine art, however, it 
is its necessary function to regulate the expression of such life no less than 
its effects. It ought not to permit that expression to be whirled away in 
bacchantic thunder and tumult, or be left in the distraction of despair, but 
retain the blessed freedom of its deliverance in the extremity of sorrow no 
less than the jubilant outburst of delight. And this is the character of truly 
ideal music, the utterance of melody such as we find it in Palestrina, 
Durante, Lotti, Pergolese, Glick, Haydn, and Mozart. Tranquillity of soul is 
never lost in the compositions of these masters. Grief is no doubt often 
expressed, but the resolution is always there; the luminous sense of 
proportion never breaks down in extremes: everything finds its due place 
knit together in the whole; joy is never suffered to degenerate into unseemly 


uproar and even lamentation carries with it the most benign repose. I have 
already, when discussing Italian painting, emphasized the fact, that a spirit 
of reconciliation is not wanting even in extreme examples of sorrow and 
distraction of soul; by virtue of this, even where we have tears and 
suffering, some trait of tranquillity and assurance is preserved; the 
tenderness and grace which assert themselves in the harlequin’s rdéle 
illustrates the same truth. In like manner a feeling for nature and the 
endowment of musical expression is pre-eminently a characteristic of the 
Italians. In their earlier church music we find that, along with the deepest 
devotional feeling, the sense of reconciliation is expressed in its purity; and 
though grief may stir the soul most profoundly, yet beauty and rapturous 
joy, the simple greatness and impress of an imagination which discovers 
delight in its own varied expatiation, is equally present. It is a beauty of an 
apparently sensuous type, so that it is not unusual to refer to such melodious 
contentment as a purely sensuous enjoyment. But it is sometimes 
overlooked that it is precisely in this realm of the senses that art discovers 
its life and movement, and thereby transfers Spirit to a sphere in which, as 
in the world of Nature, this essential wave of self-satisfaction is throughout 
the fundamental tone. 

(yy) Albeit, therefore, particularity of emotional content must be duly 
represented, yet it is right that music, while permitting passion and 
imagination to stream forth in its harmonies, should at the same time lift the 
soul that is absorbed in such emotion over the same, enable it to hover 
around such content, and in short create an atmosphere wherein the 
recovery from such an absorption, and the pure reflection of itself is 
possible. This it is which gives us in fact the really melodious character to 
song-music. The important feature of it is not merely the progression of 
determinate emotion such as we indicate by the words love, yearning, 


jollity, and so forth; it is rather that inward sense, which presides over it, 


which expatiates in its suffering no less than its delight, and finds 
satisfaction in doing so. Precisely as the bird in the brake, the lark on high 
sings its glad and touching song for the mere sake of singing, an outburst of 
Nature herself, having no further thought or intention whatever, it 1s just the 
same with human song and the expression of its melody. Consistently with 
this not infrequently Italian music, in which this truth is pre-eminently 
emphasized, will, just as poetry will, pass into mere melodious sound 
simply, and can readily appear to part company with the emotional stimulus 
and its particular mode of expression, or even in fact do so, for the very 
good reason that its object is the enjoyment of art by itself, and the 
contentment of all who thus are able to enjoy themselves. And apart from 
the Italians this is more or less the characteristic of all right melody. The 
specific nature of the expression, albeit present also, passes away, in so far 
as our hearts are absorbed in what we appropriate rather as our own, than in 
that which belongs to another, a something beyond us. By reason of this and 
this alone — it is much as we receive the impression of pure light — we are 
admitted to the most intimate conception of ideal blessedness and attuned 
spirits. 

(f) In the art of sculpture the predominant impression is ideal beauty or 
self-repose. Painting, on the other hand, already presents a movement in the 
direction of specific characterization, and the emphasis it attaches to 
articulate expression is an essential feature of its executive purpose. In a 
similar fashion the art of music is unable to rest satisfied with melodious 
expression as above indicated. The purely emotional grasp by the soul of its 
intrinsic nature, and the play in musical sound of this apprehension 1s, 
regarded as the mere atonement of mood, when we take it strictly, too 
general and abstract. It is inseparable from the danger not merely of an 
alienation from the more careful interpretation of the content expressed in 
the libretto, but of that of becoming generally empty and trivial. If sorrow, 


joy, yearning, and so forth are to find adequate reflection in melody, the 
soul that is actual and concrete only comes by such emotions in the 
downright reality of the same as involved in a veritable content, that is, in 
particular situations, events, actions, and so on. If, for example, a song 
arouses the emotion of mourning, the lament at a loss, we inevitably ask 
ourselves, what is the nature of that loss. Is it, shall we say, the loss of life 
with all its many interests? Is it a loss of youth, happiness, wife, beloved, 
children, friends, or anything else? For this reason it is further incumbent 
upon music that it should of itself differentiate in like manner its mode of 
expression when dealing with a specific content and the various relations 
and situations, which the soul has experienced, and the more ideal or 
intimate life of which it seeks to reflect in its harmonies. Music in short is 
not primarily concerned with the bare form of the inward soul, but with that 
innermost life as replenished, the specific content of which is most closely 
related to the particular character of the emotion roused, so that the mode of 
the expression will, or should, inevitably assert itself with essential 
differences, according to the varied nature of the content. In a similar way 
the soul, precisely in the degree that it takes a headlong plunge into any 
distracting experience, proceeds through an accumulating series of effects, 
and, in opposition to our previously described state of benign self- 
contentment, passes through conflicts and distraction, wrestlings with 
passions, and in short reaches an extreme of division, for which the mode of 
expression hitherto observed is no longer adequate. 

Now what we mean by the detail of the content is just that which is 
supplied by the /ibretto or words. In the case of a simple melody, which is 
less concerned with this specific character, the more defined characteristics 
of the /ibretto are appreciably of less importance. A song, for instance, 
although it essentially implies as a poem and text a whole of variedly 
motived moods, perceptions, and ideas, none the less as a rule asserts 


throughout one fundamental progression of emotion; it is primarily one 
chord of the soul that it emphasizes. To grasp this, and to reflect the same in 
the language of music, this is what such song-melody is mainly called upon 
to do. Consequently we may have identically the same music through all the 
verses of our poem, although the meaning they carry admits of much 
variety; and what is more, this very repetition, so far from proving injurious 
to the effect, may serve to enforce and enhance it. We may see the same 
thing in a landscape, where, too, the most varied objects confront the vision, 
and yet for all that the prevailing mood and aspect of Nature, which 
animates the whole, is one and the same. It is just such a prevailing tone 
that ought to assert itself in the song, and this, though it only applies strictly 
to some of the verses, but does not so apply to others; and the reason of this 
is that here the specific sense of the words is not to be taken as of most 
importance. What comes first is the simple melody that floats freely over all 
variety of content. In the case of many compositions which infringe this 
principle, and which start every fresh verse with a novel melody, which not 
unfrequently varies from the preceding one in beat, rhythm, and even scale, 
it is quite impossible to understand why, if such essential modifications 
were really inevitable, the poem itself ought not to have been altered in 
metre, rhythm, and rhyme, through all its verses. 

(aa) What is, however, appropriate for the song, which is a genuine 
melodious utterance of the soul, is not applicable to every kind of musical 
expression. It is necessary, therefore, to draw attention to a further aspect in 
contrast to pure melody as such, one of equal importance, and by virtue of 
which alone song is really brought into line with accompanying music. We 
find this in that mode of expression which is dominant in the recitative. 
Here we have no independently exclusive melody, which at the same time 
reflects the fundamental mood of the content, in the elaboration of which 


soul-life, as at home with itself, receives back in musical sound some 


portion of its ideal activity; rather in the case before us the content of the 
words, to the full compass of its specific character, is imprinted upon the 
musical expression, the import of which no less than the course it 
determines; and this 1s so whether we regard it from the point of view of the 
elevation or profundity which distinguishes it, or the prominence or 
subordination of its particular features. By such means music, as contrasted 
with melodic expression, approximates to an emphatic declamation, one 
accurately corresponding with the movement of the words, whether the 
view we take of them be that of their meaning, or that of their syntactical 
arrangement. And in so far as it adds also, as a novel element, the aspect of 
a more exalted emotion, it stands midway between the pure melody and 
poetical speech. Conformably to such a station, therefore, we have a free 
accentuation, which adheres strenuously to the specific sense of particular 
words. Moreover it is not necessary for the libretto in this case to be written 
in any particular metre, nor need the musical exposition, as the pure melody 
does in a like case, follow beat and rhythm with absolute precision; rather 
the music under this condition of it, that is in its acceleration, suspension, or 
pause in particular progressions, or rapid passage over such, is entitled to 
adapt itself freely to the emotion aroused by the meaning of the words. For 
the same reason the modulation is not so restricted as in the case of melody. 
Precisely as the text which it attempts to express may suggest, it may begin, 
proceed, pause, break off, begin again, or stop with absolute licence. 
Unexpected accents, progressions only partially mediated, sudden 
transitions and resolutions are equally permissible; and, in direct contrast to 
the continuous stream of melodious music, provided always that the 
libretto’s content requires it, this latter mode of expression is equally in its 
place, though delivered in fragments, and torn asunder by passionate 


emotion. 


(6) Being of this character this form of declamatory expression, known 
as recitative, is suitable for tranquil statement of situation, or facts, no less 
than the presentment of the entire compass of the emotions, under which the 
distraction of the soul in exceptional circumstances is depicted, and which 
in its soul-full harmonies stirs the heart sympathetically with its every 
movement. The recitative is first mainly applicable to the oratorio, either as 
the declamed narration, or the more vivacious presentment of instantaneous 
occurrence; or, secondly, we find it in dramatic song, in which case it can 
appropriately express every shade of parenthetical statement, no less than 
every sort of passion, it matters not whether the result be expressed in 
abrupt, curtailed, or fragmentary variation, or with aphoristic violence, or in 
a dialogue of rapid lightning flashes and counter flashes, or in a more 
continuous stream. In both these provinces of epic or dramatic poetry, we 
may add that instrumental music is a possible accompaniment. Its function 
in either case is either quite simply to emphasize the pauses in the harmonic 
progression, or to interrupt the course of melody with incidental music, 
which, agreeably to the general import of the former, depicts in musical 
language other aspects and movements of the situation. 

(yy) What, however, we find defective in this declamatory recitative is 
just the qualities which are essentially characteristic of the pure melody; 
these are the definite articulation and unification of its parts, the expression 
of that spiritual homogeneity or unity of which we have spoken, that which, 
it is true, 1s confined in a particular content, but at the same time asserts its 
own sense of unity in that content, being enabled to do this through its 
refusal to be distracted or broken up by its absorption in particular aspects 
of it, or rather, instead of this, still retaining in them as predominant its ideal 
coalescence. For this reason the art of music cannot rest satisfied, even 
where we are dealing with the more sharply defined features of the libretto 


proposed, with such recitative of declamation; nor in general can it remain 


content with the unmediated difference between the pure melody, which, in 
comparison with it and as above explained, floats over the particularity of 
the words, and the recitative, whose task it is so far as possible to identify 
itself with it. On the contrary we must look for some mode of mediation 
between these extremes. We may compare with this new type of unity a 
constituent which entered into our consideration of the distinction between 
harmony and melody. This harmony was acknowledged as being not merely 
the general, but to a like extent the essentially specific and particularized 
foundation of melody; and far from the latter being thereby deprived of its 
freedom of movement, we found that it only thus secured for the same a 
power and definition comparable to that the human organism secures by 
virtue of its consistent bone-structure, which only impedes inappropriate 
postures and movements, while it adds stability and security to the right 
ones. 

This brings us to the final point of view of our discussion of music as an 
accompaniment. 

(y) This third mode of expression consists in this that the melodic song, 
which accompanies words, is also involved in their particularized 
substance, and thereby is not permitted to remain wholly indifferent to the 
principle of most force in recitative; rather it appropriates this with the 
result that while it repairs its own defects in clear definition, it confers on 
the characteristic recitative an organic articulation and a unified self- 
consistency. For, as already observed, even that which is throughout melody 
is impossible without a certain defined content. When, therefore, I mainly 
emphasized the fact that in all and every mode of it the tranquil self- 
reflection of the soul’s own essential substance and ideal unity is the mode 
of expression peculiarly that of simple melody, inasmuch as, musically 
considered, it presents a similar unity and a similarly complete return upon 


itself, I did so because I then had in view this aspect as the distinctive point 


of contrast between the pure melody and the recitative. It is, however, 
further incumbent on the melodic phrase to bring it about that its mode 
come into actual possession of that which in the first instance appears 
necessarily to have its movement outside it, and by means of this 
replenishment, in so far as it then is equally of a declamatory or a melodic 
character, for the first time attain to a truly concrete expression. It follows 
also from the converse point of view that the declamatory part of it is no 
longer independently aloof from it, but finds its own one-sidedness 
supplemented in like manner by the accretion of melodic expression. This is 
what constitutes the necessary condition of such concrete unity. In order to 
examine this more closely we had better keep distinct the following points 
of view. 

First, tt will be as well to glance at the kind of /ibretto, or text, which is 
adapted to musical composition, and for this reason that it has been now 
proved that clear definition in the content of words adapted to music and its 
expression is of essential importance. 

Secondly, we have now introduced as a fresh constituent of composition 
declamatory characterization; it will therefore be necessary to consider this 
in its relation to the principle, which we, in the first instance, identified as 
that of melody. 

Thirdly, we must endeavour to specify the more prominent modes under 
which we may review this type of musical expression. 

(aa) Music*® is not merely in a general way an accompaniment of the 
content of a work in a sphere which already engages our attention, but it is 
part of its function, as already observed, to define still further the 
characterization of such a work. It is consequently an injurious assumption 
that the construction of the libretto is a matter of indifference to the musical 
composition. We find, on the contrary, that really distinguished musical 
compositions presuppose an excellent libretto, carefully selected by the 


composers or actually written by them. It is impossible that an artist should 
treat with indifference the material with which he is dealing and a musician 
least of all, precisely in the degree that poetry has already worked out and 
settled for him the epic, lyrical, or dramatic configuration of the content in 
question. 

What is of first importance in the construction of a good text is this that 
its content should be stamped by essential self-consistency*~ It is 
impossible that music should conjure forth an artistic product of real 
strength and penetration from what is commonplace, trivial, barren, or 
absurd. With all the spices and seasonings in the world your musical chef 
will never make a hare pie out of a roasted cat. In the case of song 
compositions no doubt the nature of the words is less decisive, yet even 
here we require words with a really genuine content. From a further point of 
view, however, it is equally necessary that such a content should not tax our 
reflection too much, or aspire to philosophical profundity, as is rather the 
case with the lyrics of Schiller. In such an example the extraordinary range 
of pathos exceeds the musical expression of lyrical emotion. The same thing 
may be said of the choruses of Aeschylus and Sophocles. The penetrative 
power here displayed in imaginative conception is so exceptional, they are 
so elaborate in their detail whether regarded in their scenic or ideal 
presentment, they are already so absolutely complete as poetry that we have 
nothing left for music to add to them*®. We have literally no room left us 
for any further play or exposition of ideal significance or movement beyond 
that already presented. The more modern material and mode of treatment 
we find in the so-called romantic poetry are in their type the strongest 
contrast to these. Their pretension, as a rule, is that of being naive and 
popular; but we only too frequently find a naiveté which is finical, artificial, 
and stilted. Instead of pure and genuine emotions we get a simplicitas that is 
nothing but feeling worked upon and acting under the constraint of 


reflection; a false kind of yearning and affectation, which is far too 
complaisant with dulness, stupidity, and vulgarity, and is equally blind to 
the defects of passions, envy, licence, and even devilish wickedness wholly 
without ideal content; which is, moreover, as self-satisfied with its assumed 
excellence in the one case as it is with the dissolution and baseness of the 
other. Emotion that is spontaneous, simple, thorough, penetrative, is here 
entirely absent, and music, in any attempt to reproduce it, can suffer no 
greater injury. We may therefore accept the fact that neither mere depth of 
thought, nor the vanity or worthlessness of mere emotion can give us a 
satisfactory content. On the contrary what is most adapted for music is a 
certain intermediate type of poetry, which we Germans are loth even to 
admit as poetry, and the true feeling and talent for which is more largely 
possessed by Italians and Frenchmen. It is a poetry of a genuine lyrical 
quality, extremely simple, which indicates situations and emotions in a few 
words. Where it is more dramatic it remains luminous and vital without too 
involved a development; detail is not so much elaborated, but it is rather, as 
a rule, concerned to supply general effects, than the completely articulate 
results of a poet’s activity. We find here that the composer receives, in 
accordance with his demand, merely the general foundation, upon which he 
can, in subordination to his own invention, and his own threshing out of 
motives of every kind, erect his building, treating many aspects of the 
subject as part of his own life and movement. For inasmuch as music has to 
adapt itself to words, these words should not particularize the picture too 
closely; if they do the musical declamation becomes absorbed in trifles, 
lacking in a common impulse, too contracted in the direction of particular 
features, and the unity and general effect is impaired. In this direction 
people are only too frequently at fault when expressing an opinion upon the 
excellence or insufficiency of a libretto. It is one of the most common 
verdicts, for example, that the libretto of the Magic Flute is hopelessly bad, 


though this piece of manufacture 1s nevertheless among the best of opera 
librettos. Among the many wildly fantastic and commonplace productions 
of his pen Schickaneder has in this for once hit the right track. The empire 
of Night, with its queen, the empire of the Sun, these mysteries, these 
initiations, this Wisdom, Love, these ordeals, and with it all this typically 
world-wise ethic, excellent in the breadth of its applicability — all this 
when combined with the depth, the bewitching loveliness and soul of the 
music expands and floods our imagination, and warms the heart. 

To mention further examples, the old Latin texts of great masses and 
other services are unrivalled for religious music. This is in part due to the 
fact that they set before us in the greatest simplicity and brevity the most 
general content of religious faith, in part also to this that they present in the 
same spirit the varied stages of emotion that accompany the substance of 
this in the consciousness of the community of the faithful, and by doing 
both offer the musician a wide field for his own particular development. 
The great Requiem and many selections from the Psalms are equally 
serviceable. In a similar way Handel welded his texts, partly from religious 
dogmas themselves, but, above all, from scriptural passages and situations 
of symbolical import, into a completely consistent whole. 

In the field of lyrical poetry the more suitable for this purpose are the 
emotional and shorter poems, in particular the simple ones, in content no 
less than speech, steeped in emotion, which penetrate into one prevailing 
mood or affection, or those too of lighter and more gay character. There is 
hardly a nation that does not possess such. In the sphere of drama I will 
only mention Metastasio, and with him Marmontel the Frenchman, who, 
himself richly emotional, cultured, and lovable, instructed Piccini in French, 
and knew so wisely how to combine in the drama grace and vivacity with 
the skill and interest of the action and development. But before all else we 
shall do well to emphasize the libretti of the famous operas of Glick. 


Without exception we shall find their motives simple. The content they 
offer to the emotions is 1n a sphere the most sterling of all, depicting as they 
do the love of mother, wife, sister, friendship, honour, and so forth, and 
permitting these simple motives and the form of their essential collisions to 
unfold in an atmosphere of tranquillity. And for this reason the passion they 
disclose is throughout pure, great, noble, and of plastic simplicity. 

(BB) It is, then, the function of music, by the characterization of its 
expression no less than its wealth of pure melody, fittingly to reproduce a 
content of the above nature. And that we may obtain such a result it 1s not 
merely necessary that the text contain in itself earnestness of heart, the 
comic and tragic greatness of human passion, the depth of religious idea 
and emotion, the powers and fatalities that the human breast discloses, the 
composer also on his part must be absorbed wholly in the composition, and 
must have lived in and through it heart and soul. 

What is equally important is the relation under which what is 
characteristic and melodious in such music is on either hand associated. The 
main point appears to be, that as between them it is the melodic expression 
which without exception, as the factor of synthetic unity, which gains the 
day, rather than that which tends to distract and break up the whole into 
particular characterization. To take an example of the latter case from 
modern dramatic music, the effect often sought for here is one of powerful 
contrasts, and this is brought about by forcing into one continuous stream of 
music, under the conditions of conflict permitted to the art, contrasted 
passions. We have, it may be, expressed for us jollity, marriage, and festive 
associations, intermingled with which we may have hate, revenge, hostility, 
so that for result we are presented a fine uproar in which joviality, delight, 
dance-music, passionate scolding, and the very extremes of distraction are 
all involved. But contrasts of interrupted life such as these are, and which 


tumble us from one side to another, without any principle of union, are 


opposed to harmonious beauty precisely in the degree that the point of 
opposition in such characterization is acutely emphasized, and any return of 
the melody to a real self-repose and self-enjoyment is out of the question. 
And in general the union of the melodic and characteristic features of such 
music readily incurs the risk of overstepping the finely drawn boundaries of 
musical beauty, more especially when the intention is to express force, 
selfishness, evil, impetuosity, and other extremes of exclusive passion of a 
similar nature. The moment that music is involved in its abstract task of 
such characteristic limitation it can hardly avoid making for chaos, 
becoming, that is to say, more acute, unpliable, and, in fact, thoroughly 
unmelodious and unmusical, to the extent even of sheer misuse of discord. 
A similar result will be found if we look at the different features of 
characterization generally. I mean that if these are strongly emphasized in 
their independent form the connection between themselves and other traits 
is readily weakened and their self-subsistency in repose is at once evident: 
but in musical exposition our difficulty is, we have an essential movement 
throughout, and it is in this progression that we are forced to look for the 
relation of stability; this being so the isolation of effect cannot fail to act 


injuriously on the flow and unity of the music. 


Genuine beauty in music consists, under the aspect now being discussed, 
in this, that while there is no doubt a movement towards characterization 
out of that which is simply melodic, yet within the sphere of this more 
defined articulation*~, the melodic aspect is still maintained as the 
sustaining soul and unity, much as we find in what is most characteristic in 
the paintings of Raphael the fundamental tone of beauty is throughout 
conserved. Melody is then not without definite significance, but in all such 
definition betrays a coalescing and suffusing principle of life, and more 
characteristic detail presents itself merely as the emphasized prominence of 


certain aspects, which are none the less always and essentially fused again 
in this medium of unity and animation. To hit off the just mean in this 
respect is, however, a more difficult task for music than the other arts, for 
the reason that music surrenders itself more readily to such antagonistic 
modes of expression. For this reason criticism over musical composition 1s 
almost always divided into two camps. The one attaches most importance to 
the melodic structure, the other prefers further advance in characterization. 
Handel, for example, who frequently in his operas insisted on having 
certain lyrical episodes emphasized acutely, had to face many a tussle on 
this head with Italian singers, and was finally compelled, when the public 
ranged itself on the side of the Italians, to confine himself wholly to the 
composition of oratorios, in which field his genius pre-eminently asserted 
itself. In the time of Gliick also the long and vehement controversy between 
the supporters of Gliick and Piccini is famous. Rousseau also in his turn 
insisted on the superiority of the more melodious Italian music as compared 
with the deficiency in this respect of the earlier French composers. We have 
in our own days the same old controversy waged for or against Rossini and 
the more modern Italian school. The opponents of the former condemn his 
music as if it were so much empty ear-tickling; if we, however, assimilate 
his melodies more generously we shall find that there is much in this music 
of real feeling and genius; it is not without a real message to our faculties, 
although it does not make any claim to the characteristic effects, which are 
more especially dear to our severe German musical sense. And indeed it 
must be admitted that only too often Rossini says good-bye to his libretto, 
and gives free vent to his melodies, precisely as his mood dictates, so that 
we have nothing left us but the alternative either to stick to the subject- 
matter and grumble over the music that is indifferent to it, or abandon the 
former and take our hearty delight in the inspired irrelevances of the 
composer and the soul which they reveal“. 


(yy) I will now in conclusion briefly summarize the most notable forms 
of music regarded as accompaniment. 

First, 11 the order of our classification we may mention ecclesiastical 
music. Music of this type, in so far as it is not concerned with the personal 
emotion of individuals, but with the substantive content of emotion in its 
widest compass, or shall we say the universal emotion of the community 
viewed collectively, is in a large measure throughout of epical consistency, 
even though it instructs us in no events in so many words. How an artistic 
conception is able to be epical in significance, though we have in it no 
narrative of event, we shall endeavour to explain at a later stage when we 
come to deal more closely with epic poetry. This fundamentally religious 
music is among the profoundest and most impressive creations that Art can 
bring into being in any sphere whatever. Its true position, in so far, that is, 
as it is associated with the sacerdotal petition for the community, we find in 
the cult of Roman Catholicism, conjoint with the Mass, and more generally 
as a means of musical devotion attendant to the most varied ecclesiastical 
functions and festivals. Protestants can also boast of musicians of the 
profoundest gifts not merely as religious men, but also in the sterling 
character and opulence of their imaginative resource or executive ability. 
Sebastian Bach here stands before us as the master of masters. For the first 
time in our own day we have been taught to appreciate at something like its 
value the great genius of this man, his truly protestant, robust temper, and 
withal his profound erudition. Of first importance we may observe in this 
connection, and in contrast to the direction followed by the music of 
Catholicism, the emergence in complete form of the oratorio, in the first 
instance out of the Passion music. Nowadays, of course, music for 
Protestantism is no longer so closely associated with the cult of religion, nor 
so essentially a part of its services; and indeed it is often more a matter of 


exercise in musical scholarship than a really vital creation. 


Second in order we have lyrical music, which expresses in melody 
isolated moods, and for the most part should be disjoined from the wholly 
characteristic or declamatory mode, although it may rightly undertake to 
combine with its expression the specific content of the words illustrated, 
whether their import be religious or otherwise. 

Tempestuous passions, however, which neither issue in repose or finality, 
the unresolved division of the heart, emotional distraction destitute of all 
relief, such experiences are more suitably reproduced as an integral part of 
dramatic music; they are out of place in the harmonious consistency of the 
lyrical mode. 

This dramatic form is then our third and final division. The tragedy of 
the ancients was associated with music; but this aspect was not emphasized, 
and for this reason that in truly poetical works precedence must necessarily 
be given to human speech and the poet’s own exposition of ideas and 
emotion; the only way music could in these times assist — which in its 
harmonic and melodic expression had not as yet reached that of a 
subsequent Christian era — was mainly from the rhythmical point of view 
by heightening with increased animation the musical sound of the poetical 
language, and thereby bringing the same more home to the heart. 

Dramatic music, however, receives a really independent position when 
once the form of church music is essentially complete, and in lyrical 
expression some degree of perfection has been attained. We find this in our 
modern operas and operettas. It must be admitted that from the point of 
view of song the operetta is a halfway house of less importance, one which 
mixes together with no vital connection speech and song, what is musical 
and unmusical, the language of prose and that of melody. It is a common 
objection no doubt that song in the drama is without exception unnatural. 
Such an objection cannot be pressed, and would be far less open to 
argument as against the opera, in which from the first line to the last every 


idea, emotion, passion, and resolve is accompanied by and expressed in 
song. On the contrary, it is rather the operetta which still requires 
justification in so far as it introduces music in which we have a more 
animated presentment of the emotions and passions, or the latter are adapted 
for such presentment, while in the juxtaposition of a confused melody of 
prosaic dialogue with these artistically treated interludes of song we have 
what is a perpetual embarrassment. In other words, the emancipation of art 
is incomplete. In genuine opera, however, in which the action throughout 
receives its musical analogue, we are once and for all transported into an 
ideal world of art, the atmosphere of which is throughout the work 
maintained in so far as the music accepts for its fundamental content the 
ideal aspects of emotional stress, the particular phases of such in specific 
situations, and the conflicts of passion, that it may, by virtue of the more 
complete effects of its expression, add the final emphasis they would 
otherwise have lost. Conversely in the vaudeville, where airs already 
popular and well known are set to the more pointed and arresting rhymes, 
singing is merely a self-imposed kind of irony. The fact that there is singing 
at all is intended to be taken rather as parody or amusement: here the main 
point is the meaning of the text and its fun, and the singing has no sooner 
ceased than we laugh that it should ever have commenced. 

(b) Independent Music 

We may compare melody, as an essentially self-contained and self- 
supported whole, to plastic sculpture; in the more detailed characterization 
of painting we shall find an analogous type to that of musical declamation. 
And inasmuch as in the latter case we have an aggregate of specific 
differentia unfolded such as the more simple movement of the human voice 
is unable in all its variety to express, the more all these many aspects of life 
enter into the movement of the music, to that extent instrumental music is a 


necessary accompaniment. In addition to this, as a farther point of view, 


whether in its relation to the music that accompanies a libretto, or the 
characteristic expression of the words, we have to recognize in its freedom 
a content of definite ideas, which is, as transmitted, wholly independent of 
musical sound. 

Now what constitutes the essential principle of music 1s the ideality of 
the soul-life. But this innermost, or ideality of the concrete self is the 
subjective state in its bare simplicity, that is, as defined by no assured 
content, and for this reason not forced into motion either one way or 
another, but reposing on its unity in unfettered freedom. And if this 
subjective principle is to come entirely to its own in music also it must rid 
itself of a traditional text, and in all purity, out of its own resources, master 
its content, the movement and the kind of expression, the unity and 
development of its creation, the carrying out of a main conception, no less 
than all episodical or incidental matter; and in doing this, for the reason that 
the significance of the whole is not expressed in language, it must restrict its 
means to those exclusively of musical value. And this is what does take 
place in the sphere I have already described as independent music. Music, 
as an accompaniment, possesses that which it undertakes to express outside 
its own domain; to this extent it is associated in its expression with that 
which does not belong to it as music, but to an alien art, poetry. If music is 
to be nothing but music simply, it must disengage itself from this factor, 
which it has only borrowed elsewhere, detach itself absolutely from the 
definite substance of language. Thus alone it becomes entirely free. And 
this is the point we have now to examine more closely. 

We have already noticed the beginnings of such an emancipation within 
the limits of music as an accompaniment. For though it is true that in part 
here music was compelled by the force of poetical language to be 
subservient, yet also in part it either moved in benign repose over the more 
limited characterization of the words or removed itself entirely from the 


significance of ideas therein expressed, to expatiate of its free will in the 
musical language of joy or sorrow. The same result is apparent in its effect 
on an audience, the public as we say, and more especially in its attitude to 
the music of drama. In other words, an opera has many constituents. We 
have the local condition, landscape and the rest, or the movement of the 
action, or incidental episodes and pageants. From another point of view we 
are confronted with human passions and their expression. In short, there is a 
twofold content — namely, the external action and the soul-emotion that 
corresponds. If we take the action simply we shall find that, though it is that 
in which all the parts cohere, yet regarded merely in its movement forward 
it is less adapted to musical expression and mainly elaborated in recitative. 
With a content of this nature an audience is not so arrested; its attention is 
particularly liable to wander off from the dialogue of recitation, and to fix 
itself upon the portion of the work that is really musical and melodious. We 
have an exceptional illustration of this — I have already adverted to the fact 
— in our modern Italian opera, which is from the first made to fall in with 
the custom of the audience to engage in conversation, or other ways of 
enjoying itself, during the chatter or trivialities of the musical dialogue, and 
which only returns to that part of the music which is truly music, with the 
full measure of sympathetic attention, enjoyment, and delight. In this case 
we find, then, that composer, no less than audience, barely fall short of 
bidding good-bye to the libretto’s substance altogether, and of treating 
music for the purposes of enjoyment as an absolutely independent art. 

(a) The true province of such independence is, however, not the 
accompaniment of vocal music undeniably conditioned by a text, but 
instrumental music simply. As already observed, the human voice is the 
appropriate musical expression of man’s inner life in its entirety, a life also 
expressed in ideas and words, which therefore discovers in its own voice 


and song its distinctive organ, so often as it seeks to express and recover 


this inner world of its ideas permeated throughout with the concentrated 
intensity of emotion. In the case of instruments taken by themselves, 
however, this basis of an associated text of words disappears; here we find 
an opening for the empire of a music that is confined strictly to its own 


unassisted powers. 


(6) Such a music of particular instruments presented us in quartets, 
quintets, sextets, symphonies and the like, without text or vocal music, 
remains unrelated to any movement of ideas independently asserted, and is 
for this very reason compelled to have recourse to emotions of a more 
indefinite character, emotions which in such music can only be expressed in 
general terms. The aspect of importance here, in short, is the varied motion 
of the music simply, the ups and downs of the harmony or melody, the 
stream of sound through its degrees of opposition, preponderance, 
emphasis, acuteness or vivacity, the elaboration of a melodic phrase in 
every respect that is suitable to the means of musical art, the musician-like 
fusion of all the instruments as one ensemble of tone, or in their succession, 
alternation, and emphatic display of themselves and each other. It is in this 
sphere pre-eminently that the distinction between the ordinary person and 
the expert of music asserts itself. The ordinary man likes best in music an 
expression of emotion and ideas that is at once intelligible, that whereof the 
content is obvious; his predilection is consequently for music under the 
mode of an accompaniment. The connoisseur, on the contrary, who is able 
to follow the relation of musical sounds and instruments as composition, 
enjoys the artistic result of harmonious modulation, and its interwoven 
melodies and transitions on its own merits. He is entirely absorbed by this 
alone, and is interested in comparing the detail to which he listens with the 
rules and principles he is fully able to apply to it, in order thus to follow the 
performance with judgment and delight, although even in his case it 


frequently happens that our modern type of virtuosity, with variations in 
tempo or other nuances for which our connoisseur is unprepared, will 
perplex him not a little. A complete satisfaction of this kind comes rarely to 
the mere amateur. He is seized with the vain desire to master this apparently 
phantomnal process of music, to discover arresting points for his attention 
in the musical development, and generally more definite ideas and a more 
detailed content in the volume of sound that invades him. In this respect he 
seeks to attach to music a symbolical significance, yet can find in the same 
little beyond mysterious problems that vanish in the moment they are 
propounded, which baffle his powers of solution and in general are capable 
of a variety of interpretations. 

The composer is able, it is true, on his part to associate with his work a 
definite significance, a content of specific ideas and emotions, which are 
expressed articulately in movement that excludes all else; conversely he 
can, in complete indifference to such a scheme, devote himself to musical 
structure simply and the assertion of his genius in such architectonic. 
Composition, however, of this character readily tends to become defective 
both in the range of its conception and emotional quality, and as a rule does 
not imply any profound cultivation of mind or taste in other respects. And 
by reason of the fact that such a content is not necessary, it frequently 
happens that the gift of musical composition not merely will show 
considerable development in very early age, but composers of eminence 
remain their life long men of the poorest and most impoverished intellectual 
faculty in other directions. More penetration of character may be assumed 
where the composer even in instrumental music is equally attentive to both 
aspects of composition; in other words, the expression of a content, if 
necessarily less defined than in our previous mode, no less than its musical 


structure, by which means it will be in his power at one time to emphasize 


the melody, at another the depth and colour of the harmony, or finally to 
fuse each with the other. 

(y) We have throughout posited subjectivity in its unconstrained 
presentment within the limits of music as the general principle of this type 
of composition. This independence of a content already proposed to it from 
an alien source will, however, more or less assert itself in opposition to 
mere caprice, though the restrictions under which it admits it are not 
defined rigorously. For, albeit this type of composition has its own rules and 
modes, the authority of which no mere whim or fancy can reject, yet they 
are regulations which only affect the broader aspects of music; in actual 
detail there is no end to the opportunity which the inner content of soul- 
life“, provided it once accepts the boundaries fixed by the essential 
conditions of musical composition, may discover for its otherwise free 
expatiation and exposition. And, in fact, as a result of the elaboration of 
modes congenial to this type, the caprice of individual composers asserts, in 
contrast to the steady advance of purely melodic expression and music in 
association with a definite text, a practically unrestrained mastery in every 
sort of conceit, caprice, interlude, inspiriting drollery, startling suspension, 
rapid transition, lightning flashes, extraordinary surprises and effects. 

(c) The Artist as Executant 

In sculpture and painting we have a work of art presented us as an 
external and independent result of artistic activity; we do not regard this 
activity itself as the actual creation of life*”. It is, however, necessary to the 
presentation of a musical work of art that we should have an executant 
musician in co-operation, just as in dramatic poetry we have the 
representative presence of living manhood as an essential factor in this type 
of art’s realization. 

We have, then, reviewed musical composition under the two aspects, that 
is to say, in so far as it sought to conform with a specific content, or struck 


out on its own free path of independence. We may now in the same way 
distinguish between two main types of purely executive art. The one is 
wholly absorbed in the work of art on hand, and makes no attempt to 
reproduce anything over and beyond this. The other, on the contrary, is not 
simply reproductive; it actually creates expression, delivery, in short the 
essential animation of the work, not merely from the composition as 
composed, but predominantly from its own resources. 

(a) In the case of the epic poem, wherein the poet seeks to unfold an 
objective world of event and modes of action, the rhapsodist, who recites it, 
has no occasion to do anything further than wholly withdraw the expression 
of his own personality in the presence of the exploits and events he brings 
home to us. The more reserved he is in this respect the better; indeed such 
recitation is not incompatible with a monotoned and unemphasized delivery. 
What is effective here is the fact of the poem, the poetical execution, the 
narrative itself, not its realization in voice and speech. This illustration will 
suggest to us the rationale for our first type of musical reproduction. In 
other words, if the composition is in a similar way of a genuine objective 
quality, in the sense that the composer has simply translated his subject- 
matter, or the emotion that is absorbed with it, into musical language, the 
artistic reproduction should retain the same objective character. It is not 
merely true that here there is no reason for the executant to import into it his 
idiosyncrasies; by doing so he necessarily impairs the true artistic effect. He 
must subordinate himself entirely to the character of the work, and prescribe 
to himself simply this attitude of attention. On the other hand, he must not, 
as 1s too frequently the case, confuse such an attitude with that of the purely 
servile artisan, and lower himself to the level of an organ-grinder. If such 
execution is to retain any artistic claim the artist is bound to avoid leaving 
the impression of a musical automaton, which merely repeats its prescribed 
lesson mechanically, and instead to animate the entire work with the heart 


and soul of the composer himself. The virtuosity of such a vital 
reproduction is restricted, however, to the just elucidation of the technical 
difficulties presented by the work, and in doing so the object will be not 
merely to cover any appearance of triumph over an exacting task, but to 
portray the freest movement under such conditions, and, in so far as 
superior artistic endowment and experience can in the particular case 
manage to do so, attain in the reproduction to the spiritual altitude of the 
composer and reflect the same in actual performance. 

(6) It is another matter when we come to deal with works of art, in which 
personal idiosyncrasy and caprice are even by the composer himself 
features brought into prominence, and where generally we find the traces of 
such a clearly objective quality in expression, the treatment of the harmonic 
or characteristic development less pronounced. In such a case the bravura 
of virtuosity is, it is our first distinction, quite admissible; and over and 
above this executive ability is not only limited to the reproduction of the 
actual score, but may considerably amplify; an artist will himself add to the 
composition in his delivery, supplement defects, add substance to what is 
comparatively superficial, import into parts a new life, and in doing so 
assert independent judgment and invention. In the Italian opera, for 
example, much is always left to the singer’s discretion; in particular where 
we have embellishments a more liberal opportunity of display is granted, 
and in so far as the exposition of sound is further removed from the mere 
interpretation of the libretto, the execution in its independence becomes a 
more spontaneous flow of melody, in which the soul of the singer is 
permitted to enjoy itself and exult in its own free rapture. When therefore it 
is objected that Rossini for one has made the singer’s task too easy, the 
stricture is only in part justified. The difficulty is none the less there, only 
he frequently leaves it to the trained intelligence of the executant to work it 
out for himself. If in the result we are conscious of the co-operation of 


genius, the work as thus reproduced makes an exceptionally favourable 
impression. We have not merely a work of art reproduced, but we are 
conscious at the same time of actual musical creation. In this very present 
realization of life the external conditions of artistic reproduction disappear, 
such as place, opportunity, the local associations of a divine service, the 
content and intent of a dramatical situation; we have no further need for, nor 
do we desire any text, we have left us simply the unspecialized impulse of 
emotion, in the element of which the soul of the artist can surrender itself 
without let or hindrance to its own rapture, displaying thereby inventive 
genius, the finest qualities of emotion, and a mastery of technique; and in 
fact, provided we find the right spirit, ability, and personal charm to justify 
it, it may venture to interrupt the flow of melody itself with humour, caprice 
and virtuosity, and accept for once the moods and suggestions of the 
moment. 

(y) This kind of virtuosity is yet more remarkable in cases where the 
instrument is not the human voice, but one of human invention. By this I 
mean to say that such naturally in the kind of sound they produce are further 
removed from the soul’s direct expression; they are in relation to that of an 
external object, apiece of dead mechanism, and music is essentially a 
spiritual movement and activity. When we find, therefore, this externality of 
the instrument vanishes altogether, in the case, that is, where the music of 
the soul breaks right through this alien crust of mechanism, by means of 
such virtuosity, even an instrument of this character is transformed into one 
as fully adapted to express the soul of the artist as it is possible to conceive. 
Among the memories of my youth I can still recall the case of an 
astonishing executant on the guitar, who in his own eccentric fashion had 
composed huge battle-pieces for this comparatively insignificant 
instrument. By profession, if I remember rightly, he was a weaver, and in 


conversation he had little enough to say for himself. But no sooner did he 


begin to play than one wholly forgot the absurd pretensions of his 
composition, forgot these precisely as he forgot all else but the music, and 
the marvellous result he made of it by being totally absorbed body and soul 
in his instrument, entirely witless of any form of nobler execution than that 
expressed in the tones of a guitar™. 

A virtuosity of this type, in so far as it asserts such a unique superiority, 
is not only a proof of extraordinary mastery over material forces, but we 
receive from it as it strides victoriously over difficulties apparently 
unplayable, even turns aside to add to them, or in wayward mood breaks in 
upon us jestingly with I know not what interruptions and surprises, and by 
original invention even makes us enjoy what would otherwise be vulgar, is 


a direct reflection of absolutely free soul-life*. It is quite true that a mere 


charlatan*’ of this type is unable to produce original works of art; but 
where real genius is part of the endowment we can have extraordinary 
mastery in composition no less than over a particular instrument, the 
limitations of which this virtuosity lays itself out to overcome, and in 
audacious vindication of its triumph will reproduce the artistic effects of 
other instruments entirely remote in other hands from its own. It is an 
accomplishment of this kind which delights us with our acutest sense of the 
life of music. And this riddle of riddles we discover in the fact that a mere 
piece of mechanical craft can become an instrument one with our life, 
which enables us to follow, as through a flash of lightning, a power of ideal 
conception no less than execution, by virtue of which the imagination of 
genius penetrates to the core of life as instantaneously as it vanishes 
therefrom. 

Such, then, are the most essential features, which I have selected from 
my Own experience of music, the more general points of view which I have 
detached from the subject and concentrated attention upon in the present 


discussion. 


371 Fin festes Daseyn, lit., an assured existence. 


328 We should not expect the plural. Hegel apparently includes the transitional relief of sculpture. 


= Lit., “But also strives to set itself back into the previous condition.” He refers to the mutual 
relation of tones. 

380 Im sich selbst Ideellgezetzte. That is, posited as ideal in the way music does with its object, as to 
which further explanation is given below. 

38! It is difficult to follow closely this very technical interpretation of musical sound, and a doubt 
may be perhaps permitted as to whether it corresponds to the scientific facts. I mean it does not 
appear fully to do justice to the reaction of the organ of human hearing itself and the intelligence with 
which it is related upon the sound waves that through such mediation are cognized as musical sound. 
The ideality appears to me to be more complete than even Hegel’s theory would suggest, or, at any 
rate, some of his expressions. And surely, too, in sight, though it may be true we see independent 
objects, we only do so, in so far as their secondary qualities are concerned, by virtue of a 
considerable action of what he here calls Seelenhaftigkeit. But this is not the place for more than a 
suggestion. The main points of contrast are in Hegel’s interpretation sufficiently obvious. 

382 Nes Korpers. | am not sure that I quite follow the meaning of this second moment of negation. If 
it means the reaction or synthetic process of human hearing it removes in great measure the objection 
above. We then have as the twofold negation the negation by the ideality of sound and that through 
the human sense. But owing to Hegel’s use of Material to indicate the medium which is subject to 
oscillation, it would rather appear to mean that one vibration is cancelled by another. 

383 Das an und fiir sich schon etwas Ideelleres ist. This would correspond to the ideality of the first 
negation of spatial condition. 

384 He means its own ideal existence. Aufgeben must here be used in the primary sense of “delivers.” 
He does not mean that it gives expression to the ideality of spirit; this is added by the next clause. 

385 This is, I think, Hegel’s meaning for das an sich selbst Subjektive. Its content is also formally 
ideal or abstract as above explained, but to express this he would rather have used the word ideell or 
innerlich. It is also, as I have pointed out, in great measure ideal in the sense that as musical tone it is 
not natural even in the qualified sense that colour is. It is even more dependent on the human 
organism for its quality and synthesis. But I do not think Hegel means subjective in this sense, but 


that it directly expresses human emotion. 


386 Both ideas are contained in the word Verschweben, which means to hover and slowly vanish 


away. 


387 Fr; igurationen. Their modal combinations. 
388 Tt is obvious that in this respect music to some extent infringes on the distinction Hegel has 
already pointed out between its content and that of poetry. 


= By verstdndige Formen Hegel means, of course, forms that express an artistic, that is, an 
intelligible purpose. The whole passage is not very clearly expressed. The general meaning is, 
however, that as architecture surrounds its statues with a medium of material environment co- 
ordinated by artistic design and invention, so, too, music in its medium of emotional content is 
equally indefinite and may be used as an accompaniment (as architecture is a kind of accompaniment 
to statuary) in the melodic play of its harmonies to definite ideas in uttered speech. The reader of 
Browning will doubtless recollect the fine use made of architecture as metaphorical illustration in the 
poem “Abt Vogler.” I think it was Schopenhauer who first spoke of architecture as frozen music. But 
Schelling speaks of it in the same way. 

300 j presume Hegel here refers primarily to scholastic music, musical exercises intended to exhibit 
the structure of music. The exercises, for example, of Cramer or Fuchs. Bach’s forty-eight fugues 
would occupy a transitional place. 


3°! Tonseele. There is, of course, something almost mystic in Hegel’s conception of musical sound as 


the ideality issuing from the material world. 


322 That is, sculpture and painting. 
303 By Haltpunkte Hegel appears to mean material that will act as stays and supports in contrast to 
those which are indifferent. 


304 | presume by solchen festen Bestimmungen Hegel refers to the general definition of artistic 
function just enunciated. But the sense may possibly be, “while the point of departure is the stable 


determinations of natural form.” 


325 We are inevitably reminded of the release which Art was to such men as Beethoven, Dante, 
Milton, and Blake. 


a8 In the theme. 


391 Tt seems doubtful how how far a musician would accept this at least in so far as it applies to 
classical music of the formal type. The development, for instance, on the repetition of a theme in a 
sonata is at least part of the formal content of the sonata movement as a whole. 

38 Fin Auseinandergehen. Variations on a theme would be a good example. But surely the 
development of a theme may do precisely this in great measure, I mean disclose both the depth of it 
and its concentration. 

2° No doubt this is so if we assume the content to be mainly a theme, a motive. But the content of a 
movement includes the development. The main difference after all is the fundamental one that in 
music the content is unfolded in a time series and in the plastic arts instantaneously in spatial form. 
And in poetry the apprehension is also in a temporal series. 

400 it is impossible in English to reflect the play of words between Erinnerung (memory) and Er- 
innerung (self-penetration or ideal realization). 

401 T am not sure whether Hegel exactly means by Phantasiren what we understand as Improvization. 
But it is the only form of music that strictly applies to his definition. Even the rhapsodies of Liszt are 
controlled by the form, as in a sense all music is. 


402 As the plastic arts. It certainly is not so closely associated with a definition given outside it by 
Nature, that is, but it is obviously very closely associated to the formal modes of music, such as the 
laws of counterpoint, fugue, sonata, etc. 


43 The first is its relation to architecture, the second that to the plastic arts. 


404 That is, the ideas. By “receiving self-subsistency” Hegel means it maybe regarded independent of 
the art, something essentially outside it. 

= By Ton Hegel means, of course, musical sound. The object of music is music and ideas only in so 
far as they are expressed in music. 


08 Tn diesem Freiwerden. In this free medium of its existence. 


407 How far would Hegel have applied this criticism to the great symphonies of his compatriots? I 
think it is obvious, at any rate, that his criticism of pure music is somewhat lacking in sympathy. 
Nowadays it is not even a wholly obvious fact that the song or the opera are the most popular. The 


truth is that musical education, and that is what the appreciation of programme or symphonic music 


implies, has made enormous strides since his day. But his criticism will still hold for many in regard 
to more modern developments in Strauss and his school. 

ee By fertig Hegel must mean here that the world of poetry is one whose claims to independent 
coherence is generally acknowledged. 


ae By “universal” Hegel appears to mean more universally intelligible, He uses the same word in a 
like sense just below. 

410 Tf Hegel means to imply that pure music, in so far as it presents ideas by suggestion, has any 
advantage over music the effect of which is entirely a musical effect he is on dangerous ground. The 
Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven may or may not be more popular than Beethoven’s other 
symphonies, but it is unquestionable that its artistic merit depends exclusively on its claims as 
musical composition. And indeed its worth as music suggestive of ideas is mainly so great because, 
as Beethoven himself claimed, it is rather a suggestion of emotional mood than the imitation of 
natural sounds or the suggestion of distinct ideas. So far as popularity or universality of appeal is 
concerned, he may be right. But this is obviously no final test of the significance of music as 
compared with other arts, though it may mark a distinguishing feature. And surely music expresses 
emotions at least “as they are” (se/ber) more directly than poetry. Poetry no doubt gives them as we 
express them in ordinary life. But music makes us feel them as they are unexpressed in our souls, a 


still higher grade of reality. 


cal Hegel probably never heard Beethoven’s ninth symphony with its “Song of Joy.” As to its success 
as set to music there may be two opinions, but the fact that it is the culmination of so celebrated a 
composition is in itself a qualification of Hegel’s statement. 

412 Both Mendelssohn and Schumann deplored the fact that they could get no really good libretto and 
would unquestionably not have received all the statements here without considerable qualification. 
Hegel appears to be too dominated by the character of Italian opera. German opera as further 
developed by Wagner and even in the hands of Beethoven and Gliick and Weber makes a very 
different demand. It is unquestionably true that there must be a certain reciprocity of quality between 
the two. But some of the finest music has been written for some of the finest poetical language, 
namely that of our Bible. Composers like Bach, Handel, and S. S. Wesley insisted on having the very 
best form of their religious ideas they could obtain. 


Le Lit., “Within the purely musical realm of tones.” Hegel’s strictures would only apply to the most 
formal kind of exercises or studies. It would really be a misnomer to say that Chopin’s studies for the 
piano or Spohr’s or even Kreutzer’s exercises for the violin wholly come under it. 


414 it is on this ground that Aristotle calls music the most imitative art. They represent emotions 


directly without the mediatory office of Nature’s objectivity (vide “Three Lectures on Aesthetic,” by 
Bernard Bosanquet, p. 53). 

415 Tt is more subjective because the content is more ideal, and more closely related to the artist’s 
personal qualities. 


416 More definite than feeling and soul-life is from tone. 


417 That is, vanishes with the evanescence of the music. 


418 Nie Geschicklichkeit eines virtuosen Machwerks. Machwerk is used, of course, in a depreciating 
sense. The contrast is between it and a truly inspired composition. 


412 Lit., “Of the business on hand.” 


at Gleichgiiltig. | am not sure whether Hegel means fortuitous in the sense that Nature in its 
abstraction is such, or purely objective, i.e., no self-reflection, probably the latter. They are “dead 
elements.” 


#21 That is, spatial externality. 


422 The meaning appears to me that apart from conscious life which can contrast the fleeting 
moments of Time with its permanent self-identity the process is without meaning — there is no 


process, it is a tavté pet with no differentiation. 


423 Tt cancels itself in so far as it makes itself an object. The dialectical movement of self- 
consciousness is here viewed in the bare form of its original abstraction. 


= Das Ich als solches. 


see Abgeschmackte. Not so much bad taste here as false judgment. 


426 Auffasst. Hegel would appear to mean the intelligent hearer rather than the composer, though the 
word would refer to either. Even then it is not clear why music should not be said to exist by its mere 
performance. But, of course, such presupposes the human executant, and this is possibly what Hegel 
intends to imply. 


421 Nijancirt. Made subject to the nuances or modifications introduced into such relations. 
428 Yerstand as contrasted with Vernunft. The analytical faculty of science. 


2° That is, the quantitative basis. 


430 Nie haltungslose Dauer. That is, a duration that is unbroken by arresting points in its progress. 


43) That is, self-conscious, synthetic unity holding the temporal process in relation to itself. It thus 
becomes not merely a werden but a fiir sich seyn. In contrast to the purely abstract process the self is 
das Bei sich selbstseyende i.e., that which persists along with itself. This totality or aggregate of 
particulars Hegel calls Sammlung. The analysis is really an analysis of the form of conscious 
experience. 

432 This is the converse case of a series of definite points of contrast, but unrelated by any integrating 
principle. I admit frankly that I am not sure I have wholly seized the meaning in these difficult 
paragraphs. I have adhered in my translation, therefore, as closely as possible to the original. 


= Markirte. 


434 Herrschende Regel. 


435 Because their orbits are elliptical and motion is accelerated as they approach the focus. 


A286 Verlebendigung. 


437 te means of a specific collection of words, sentences. 


—_ Perioden. 


ae Umschwung. Perhaps all that is meant is the return to the previous level, as we should speak of 


the rise and fall of voices. 


440 Fin Korper. 


= Seiner zeitlichen Gestalt. 


He Gezwungene. I presume the meaning is that the oscillations are effected by a curved form of 


musical instrument. 


443 7 am not sure there is not a certain confusion here. Our text, at any rate, when speaking of wind 
instruments, refers to the column of air as the medium of sound, but in the case of stringed 
instruments draws attention rather to the thing which creates the waves of vibration, the string itself. 
The nature of the timbre of an instrument is no doubt an important one, but it may be questioned 
whether this distinction between line or column and surface is very satisfactory or sufficient. 


444 Jenem linearen Ténen. The expression appears to me not very easy to interpret even from Hegel’s 
own point of view. In what sense can you call a musical tone linear? The theory here stated, though 
ingenious enough, appears to me to miss the fundamental question, what actually constitutes the 
timbre of an instrument, in its assertion, for instance, of distantly related harmonies or non-assertion 
of such. Even assuming that the form of the instrument, or the part of it set into vibration, may 
partially explain this, it is obvious, I think, that Hegel’s manner of stating it is open to considerable 
criticism. 

45 Die nédher abgeschlossene Bestimmtheit. The meaning seems to be that definition of them in 
which they stand out with most distinctness from others. 

“46 The comparison is unfortunate — in two respects. Violet is a cardinal colour, and the theory of 
Goethe to which it refers is, of course, untenable. 


447 The true scientific reason why octaves resemble each other so much more closely than two notes 
at any other interval is that the upper of two notes at an octave’s distance is the first “upper-partial” 
tone of the lower, and all its harmonies are also harmonies of the lower note; the compound tone, for 
there is no entirely simple tone, of the higher note contains no new sound, which is not in the 
compound tone of the lower. This is not the case with two notes at any other interval. 

448 Thre besonderen Seiten. 1 presume this means what is immediately called below the several 
intervals between note and note. 


4° There is really a distinction between the consonance of the dominant and a major or minor third. 


450 That is, the third is only third in relation to the key-note, or the leading-note only as the note 
previous to the octave. 


451 Three notes are really essential to any true chord. 


452 The mediant lies about midway between the tonic and dominant as the third of the scale. The 


researches of Helmholtz prove that the distinction between consonant or semi-consonant and 
dissonant intervals is not arbitrary, but the result of the nature of the intervals themselves. A musical 
tone is mostly a compound one, containing, besides its principal tone, other tones with fixed relations 
to the lowest note, called harmonics, or “upper partials.” Helmholtz has shown that when two of the 
earlier-produced and stronger of these upper partial tones coincide in two notes sounded together, the 
resulting tone is pure, free, that is, from the inequalities known as “beats” (Prout, “Harmony,” 10th 
ed., pp. 21, 22). 


453 As, of course, in the scale, notes independent of each other. 


454 Schéirfe. 

455 The reader of Browning will recall how the poet in his “Abt Vogler” exclaims “Why rushed the 
discords in, but that harmony should be prized?” or speaks of blunting the minor into the ninth where 
the musician “stands on alien ground, surveying awhile the heights.” 

456 This extreme emphasis on melody must be read as further explained lower down of melody in the 
wider sense. Even as thus qualified it is rather an overstatement. It may be questioned whether in the 
mind of a musician of genius the freedom of harmonic progression is of a different quality to that of 
melodic. It may appear no doubt less spontaneous. But it is the task of the great artist to overcome 
that appearance in one case as much as in the other. 


451 7 may be doubted how far such a statement is true of many chord progressions in modern music. 
It seems to me that this notion of harmony as fiir sich having no musical significance is, to say the 
least, very misleading. 

458 This really is the point. Inspired harmony in its progression unfolds what is really a tissue of 
melodic threads. The complex musical structure of a Brahms symphony is a good example. 


in Lit., “the free self-subsistency (Beisichseyn) of subjective life.” 


doo Hegel puts it the other way. What he means is that in the medium of music we neither apprehend 
objects of sense nor ideas as we receive them in imagination or thought. 

dol Hegel throughout uses the term /mnerlichkeit. That which is the Inmost is, in fact, the ideal. It is 
the raison d’étre and the notion itself. 


462 He means at the point proposed by the dramatic theme. Hegel’s words are literally “it subdues the 


subject (i.e., of consciousness) referably to its simple concentration (i.e., on the subject at hand).” 


463 The above distinction is hardly consonant with that of customary parlance. We should rather say 
that the melody of the song gave an utterance to the words, and the instrumentation was, for the very 
reason that it was more independent, more directly an accompaniment. But the point emphasized here 
seems to be the closeness of the association. In this aspect, no doubt, the music actually sung is more 
an accompaniment to the intelligible content. As a rule accompaniment is generally used as the 


accompaniment of a song or choral writing, and Hegel himself uses it in this sense previously. 


404 5 general truth, no doubt. But not without qualification if we consider the works and indeed the 
execution of such giants as Bach and Handel. 

465 ‘That is, particularity due to the idiosyncrasies of the artist, and merely personal to him. But the 
statement applies to classic art more strictly than modern. 


466 That is, Music as an accompaniment. 


He Gediegenheit. Something that rings true as a whole, not a thing of patches. 
468 The music of Mendelssohn and others in this direction will raise a doubt in some whether Hegel 
does not rather overstate his case here. 


at Besonderung. The relative isolation that is effected by marked assertion. 

au Throughout this discussion the personal bias of Hegel for the Italian opera is obvious. In the light 
of the actual knowledge of his day the wonder is that his own tastes permitted his being even as fair 
as he is. It may be doubted whether he had any strong sense for orchestral or chamber music at all. 
His reflections must be read throughout with this reservation. 


421 Or, as Hegel more technically calls it, and I have above translated it, “subjectivity.” 


4? That is, dependent on living beings for its presentation in every case. 


4233 The execution of Paganini is, of course, the classic example. But all cadenzas executed by a great 
artist, even though carefully studied, express something of the spirit. 


44 Hegel means that such music expresses not so much rational freedom as the fundamental 


independence of the self-conscious principle. 
= By diirftiger Kopf 1 understand Hegel to mean the headstrong charlatan as contrasted with the 
virtuoso who is also a trained musician. Paganini had a vein of both in his composition. The epithet 
diirftig, lit., thirsty, is, however, not very clear, and in so far as it is, the emphasis would not be so 
much on quackery as absence of all training. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The temple of classical architecture demands a god, who resides therein. 
Sculpture exhibits the same in plastic beauty, and confers forms on the 
material it employs for this purpose, which do not in their nature remain 
external to what is spiritual, but are the form itself immanent in the defined 
content. The corporeality, however, and sensuousness, no less than the ideal 
universality of the sculptured figure, are opposed on the one hand to 
subjective ideality, and in part to the particularity of the individual, in 
whose element the content of the religious, no less than also the worldly 
life, must secure reality by virtue of a novel form of art. This mode of 
expression, which is of subjective import, and at the same time 
particularized in its characterization, the art of painting itself contributes 
under the principle of the plastic arts. In other words it subordinates the 
realistic expression of form to the more ideal presentment of colour, and 
makes the expression of the ideality of soul the central point! of the 
presentment. The universal sphere, however, in which these arts are 
motived, the one in the ideal of symbolism, the other in the plastic ideal, the 
third in the romantic type, is the sensuous or external form of spirit and 
natural objects. 

The spiritual content possesses, however, as essentially appertinent to the 
ideality of consciousness, a determinate existence which is for this ideality 


at the same time foreign to the medium itself of the external appearance and 
envisagement presented to it by material form. From this foreign element it 
is further necessary that it removes its conceptions in order to place them in 
a realm which, in respect to material no less than the mode of expression, is 
independently of an ideal or subjective character. This was the forward step 
which we saw music make, in so far as it embodied pure ideality and 
subjective emotion in the configurations of essentially resonant sound rather 
than in visible forms. It, however, passed by this very means into a further 
extreme, that is, an ideal mode of concentration not fully explicit, whose 
content in musical tones itself only found symbolic expression. For tone 
taken by itself is without content, and has its definition in the numerical 
relations, so that what is qualitative in the spiritual content no doubt 
generally corresponds to these quantitative relations which are expressed in 
essential differences, oppositions, and mediation, but in its qualitative 
determinacy is not entirely able to receive its impression in musical tone. If 
this aspect is not wholly to fail the art of music must, by reason of its 
onesidedness, summon to its assistance the more definite articulation of 
language, and requires for its more secure attachment to particularity and 
the characteristic expression of the content a text, without which it is unable 
to complete fully the ideality which is poured forth by means of musical 
tones. 

By virtue of this expression of ideas and emotions, the abstract ideality 
of music receives a clearer and more secure exposition. At the same time 
what we have here unfolded by its means is, to a certain extent, not the 
point of view of idea and the artistic mode adapted to its expression, but 
merely the emotional life as it accompanies the same; also in part we find 
that here, too, music entirely divests itself of fusion with the verbal text in 
order to develop its own movement without restraint in the world of tone 


simply. For this reason the realm of idea, which is unable to remain under I 


such a more purely abstract mode of ideal intensity, and seeks a 
configuration in a world which embraces its one homogeneous and concrete 
reality, breaks away on its part likewise from the bond of music, and in the 
exclusive art of poetry discovers the adequate realization it demands. 

Poetry, in other words the art of human speech, is the third or final step, 
the totality, which unites and embraces in a yet higher sphere, in the sphere 
of the very life of Spirit itself,2 the two extremes of the plastic arts and 
music. For on the one hand poetry contains just as music does the principle 
which apprehends an ideal content in its ideality, the principle which in 
architecture, sculpture, and painting is lost, or at most incompletely 
asserted. And on the other hand it expatiates itself, under the modes of ideal 
conception, intuition, and feeling simply, in an objective world, which does 
not entirely destroy the defined forms of sculpture and painting, and is 
capable of unfolding all the conditions of an event, a succession or 
interchange of emotional states, passions, conceptions, and the exclusive 
course of human action with more completeness than any other art. 

2. But in a still more intimate way the art of poetry constitutes a third or 
final term in its relation to painting and music regarded as the romantic arts. 

(a) One reason of this is that its principle is that generally of an 
intelligence which has nothing further to do with gross matter as such, 
seeking, as is the case with architecture, to transform it through symbolism 
to an environment related analogically to spiritual life, or as in the case of 
sculpture in order to implant upon material substance the natural form 
congenial to such life under the spatial condition of its expression. What the 
end is now is to express immediately for mind the manifestations of Spirit 
with all its ideas of imagination and art, without setting forth their external 
and visible bodily presence. And a further reason consists in this, that 
poetry is able to grasp in the form of ideality itself and with a far greater 


wealth than is possible for music or painting, not merely the innermost 


actuality of conscious life, but also what is particular and individual in 
external existence, and equally able to contrast such facts in the complete 
diversity of their specific traits and accidental peculiarities. 


(5) The art of poetry is, however, as totality, also again, from another 
point of view, essentially to be distinguished from the above-mentioned arts 
whose fundamental qualities it thus in a measure combines. 

(a) In this respect, if we compare it with painting, the latter art is 
throughout at an advantage, where it is of importance to bring before our 
senses a content under the condition of its external appearance. It is true no 
doubt that poetry is able by various means to envisualize objects precisely 
in the way that for the imagination generally the principle of objectification 
is made real to our intuitive sense. But in so far as conceptive power, in the 
element of which poetry pre-eminently moves, is of a spiritual nature and 
implies the presence of the universality of thought, it is incapable of 
attaining the definition of sensuous perception. On the other hand, the 
varied traits which poetry brings together, in order to make the concrete 
form of a content visible, do not fall as with painting into one and the same 
totality, which is set before us wholly as a simultaneous appearance of all its 
details, but they break apart, inasmuch as the imagination can only give us 
the complexity it contains under the form of succession. This is, however, 
only a defect from the sensuous point of view, a defect which reason is able 
in its own way to rectify. That is to say, inasmuch as human speech, even in 
the case where it endeavours to summon before our sight a concrete object, 
is not concerned with the sensuous apprehension of an immediate external 
object, but always with the ideal relation, the mental intuition, for this 
reason the particular characteristics, albeit they are set before us in a series, 
are nevertheless fused together in the element of one essentially 
homogeneous spirit, which is able to qualify the effect of succession, to 


bring the varied array into one picture, and to secure and enjoy this picture 
in imaginative contemplation. Moreover, this deficiency of sensuous 
realization and objective definition, when we contrast poetry with painting, 
brings as a contrary result the possibility of an incalculable superfluity of 
material. For inasmuch as the poetic art in painting restricts itself to a 
determinate space, and even more to a distinct moment in a situation or 
action, for this reason it is prevented from portraying an object in its entire 
ideal profundity no less than in the extension of its temporal development. 
But what is true is throughout concrete in the sense that it comprises within 
its embrace a unity of essential determinations. In its phenomenal 
appearance, however, these are not merely unfolded as a co-existent spatial 
phenomenon but in a temporal series as a history, whose course painting is 
only able to present in a relatively inadequate manner. Even in the case of 
every stalk, every tree, each has in this sense its history, a change, sequence, 
and exclusive whole of varied conditions. And this is even more true of the 
sphere of spirit, which can only be exhaustively portrayed as veritable spirit 
in phenomenal guise when it is set before our imagination as such a process. 

(6) We have already seen that poetry possesses for its external medium 
that of tone in common with music. The wholly external, or, as we might 
say in the false sense of the expression, the objective material in the 
progressive series of the particular arts finally vanishes in the subjective 
medium of sound, which is divested of all visibility, and which suffers an 
ideal content only to be apprehended by a conscious state independent of 
sight. For music, however, the configuration of musical tone as such is the 
essential end. For although the soul in the course and movement of melody 
and its harmonic relations presents what is ideal in objects, or its own ideal 
content, to the emotional life; yet the ideality thus presented is not pure 
ideality, but the human soul interwoven in the closest way with the musical 


tone as its expression, and the configuration of such musical expression 


which confers on music its true character. So much is this the case that 
music receives its independent position as an art just in proportion as the 
animation given by it to the emotional life is more emphasized in the world 
of pure music than in that of man’s ordinary spiritual activity.* But for this 
very reason it is only to a relative degree capable of reproducing the variety 
of spiritual ideas and intuitions, the entire extension of the ideal wealth of 
conscious life: it remains restricted to the more abstract universality of all 
that it grasps as content, and the more indefinite manifestations of our 
emotion. 

In the like degree, then, that mind (Geist) elaborates the more abstract 
universality in a concrete whole of idea, ends, actions, and events, and no 
less contributes to its conformation the particularizing perception, it not 
only forsakes the subjective life of mere emotion and builds up that life into 
an unfolded realm of objective reality in this case, too, within the ideal 
world of the imagination itself, it is compelled, by virtue of the nature of 
such transformation, to forsake the attempt to express the new realm thus 
secured solely and exclusively by means of tone relations. Precisely as the 
medium of sculpture is too poor to express the more ample content that it is 
the function of the art of painting to call into life, so too the conditions of 
musical tone and melodic expression are unable to realize fully the 
imaginative pictures of the poet. For these in part possess the ideas more 
accurately defined to consciousness and, in part, the form of external 
appearance impressed on the inner sense of perceptive reason. Spirit 
consequently withdraws its content from musical tone as such, and declares 
itself through words, which it is true do not entirely forsake the element of 
sound, but sink to the purely external sign of the communication. In other 
words, by means of this repletion with spiritual ideas, musical tone becomes 
the voice of articulate words; language, in its turn, is diverted from an end 
in itself to a means of ideal expression which has lost its independent self- 


subsistancy. This constitutes in fact what we have already established as the 
essential difference between music and poetry. The content of the art of 
speech is the collective art of the world of ideas elaborated by the 
imagination, the spiritual which remains at home in its vision, which 
remains in this ideal realm, and, even in its movement toward an objective 
world, is only conscious of the same as a symbol that differs from its own 
conscious content. In music art reproduces the penetration of Spirit in a 
sensuously apparent and present form. In poetry it even forsakes the 
element of musical tone and articulation opposed to it, at least to the extent 
that this musical tone is no longer reclothed in fully adequate externality 
and the exclusive expression of that content. The ideal no doubt is 
expressed, but it fails to discover its real existence in the sensuous medium 
of tone, despite the fact that it is of a more ideal character; this it discovers 
exclusively in its own essential content, by virtue of which it expresses the 
content of mind as it is realized in the ideality of the imagination simply as 
such. 

(c) In the third place, and finally, if we consider the specific character of 
poetry relatively to this distinction between music and painting, and we may 
include with it the other plastic arts, we shall find the same simply to 
consist in the subordination of the mode under which all poetical content is 
envisaged and configured by the medium of sense. In other words, when 
tone, as it does in the art of music, or for that matter, colour as in that of 
painting, no longer essentially recovers and expresses the entire content, in 
that case the musical treatment of the composition under its aspects of time, 
no less than those of harmony and melody, drops away; we have left us 
merely the generalized configuration of the time-measure of syllables and 
words, to which we may add rhythm, euphony, and the like. And further, it 
is to be noted that we have this, not in the sense of a genuine medium for 
the content, but rather as a mode of externality which is accidental, and 


which only receives an artistic form, because art cannot permit any mode of 
its external manifestation whatever to be entirely a question of accidental 
caprice. 

(a) In connection with this withdrawal of the spiritual content from the 
sensuous medium we are at once met with the question what it is then 
which, under such a view, constitutes the actual externality or objectivity in 
poetry, that of tone being thus excluded. The answer to this is simple. It is 
the ideal envisagement and imaginative content itself. We have here 
spiritual forms substituted for sensuous, and supply a configurative 
material, such as we met with before in marble, bronze, colour, or musical 
tones. In other words, we must guard ourselves from such an inadequate 
statement of the facts as that ideas and imagery are nothing more or less 
than the content of poetry. This is unquestionably true in a sense, as we 
shall demonstrate more closely later on. Despite this, however, we are 
equally justified in asserting that idea, imagery, emotion, and the like are 
specific modes, under which every content in poetry is subsumed and 
manifested; and consequently, that is, owing to the fact that the sensuous 
aspect of the communication remains throughout a purely accidental one 
— it is these forms which supply the real material which the poet has to 
elaborate artistically. No doubt the fact, the content, must in poetry, as in 
other arts, receive its due objectification for spirit; objectivity in this sense, 
however, 1s the exchange of what was previously an external reality for one 
that is ideal; one which receives an existence exclusively in conscious life 
itself, as something conceived or imagined exclusively by mind. Mind is 
here on its own ground objective to itself, and it suffers the medium of 
speech merely as a means, that is to say, partly as one of communication, 
and partly as one of immediate externality, from which, as from the pure 
symbol merely, it is withdrawn throughout from itself into itself. For this 
reason, in the case of genuine poetry, it is of no consequence whether a 


poetical work be read in private or listened to; and for the same reason it 
can also, without essential depreciation of its value, be translated into other 
tongues, be transferred from versification into prose, and _ thereby 
transmitted in tonal relations of an entirely different character.° 

(6) In the second place the question presents itself as to the nature of the 
object for which the ideal concept is employed in poetry. We answer that it 
is thus used relatively to essential truth in everything of interest to Spirit; 
not merely, that is, relatively to what is substantive in the same in the 
universality of its symbolic significance or classical differentiation, but 
equally to all that is at the same time specific and particular, in short, to 
practically everything in and with which mind is in any way interested and 
concerned. The art of language, consequently, both in respect to its content 
and the mode under which that content is made explicit, possesses a field of 
immeasurable compass, wholly incomparable with that of the other arts. 
Every content, every sort of spiritual or natural fact, event, history, deed, 
action, all conditions, whether ideal or external, fall within the domain and 
configurative powers of poetry. 

(vy) Material of this most varied character is not, however, made poetical 
merely by reason of the fact that it is in a general way the content of idea. 
Ordinary consciousness is able to elaborate precisely the same content in 
the field of ideas, and to particularize concepts without creating any poetical 
result. We recognized this fact when we called the concept of mind merely 
the material or medium, which only receives a form adapted for poetry, in 
so far as it partakes of a novel configuration by virtue of art. In precisely the 
same way mere colour and tone in their immediacy are not as such the 
colour or tone of a painter or a musician. We may in a general way describe 
the distinction by stating that it is not the idea as such, but the imagination 
of the artist which creates a poetical content, under conditions, that is, in 
which the imagination grasps the same content in such a way that it is itself 


therewith associated in language, words and their more beautiful 
conjunction as human speech, just as in the other arts we find it present in 
the architectonic form; the plastic of sculpture, that adapted to painting, or 
musical tones and harmony. 

A further necessary limitation of the art’s appearance is this that the 
content must, on the one hand, not be embraced in relations applicable to 
mere thinking, whether that of science or speculative philosophy, nor further 
in the form of inarticulate emotion, or with a clarity and self-sufficiency 
which appeals exclusively to the organs of sense;° neither, in another 
direction, must it suffer the idea to pass entirely into what we may in 
general terms describe as the contingency, divisions, and relativity of finite 
reality. The imagination of the poet in this respect must maintain a middle 
course between the abstract universality of pure thinking and the concrete 
corporeality of material objects, in so far as we are acquainted with the 
latter in the productions of the plastic arts. Furthermore such an art must 
generally conform to the requirements we have, in an early section of this 
work, insisted as essential to every art-product. In other words, the art itself 
must find in its content the adequate object of its appearance, must 
elaborate everything, which it embraces, so far as the interest appeals to the 
intelligence simply,? as an essentially independent and self-exclusive world. 
Only in so far as it does this is the demand of art satisfied, and the content 
thereof becomes, by virtue of the specific mode of its manifestation, an 
organic whole, which in its parts presents the appearance of a limited 
association and ideal synthesis, while at the same time, as contrasted with 
the world of accidental subordinations, its consistency is one of essential 
freedom, a whole made explicit through itself. 

3. The last point to which we must in conclusion draw attention in 
respect to this distinction between poetry and the other arts is connected 
with the different mode under which the imagination of the poet 


substantiates its ideas in the objective medium of its exposition. The arts 
hitherto considered were entirely serious in their attachment to the material 
of sense, a medium in which they themselves were operative, in so far as 
they merely bestowed on their content a form, which could be throughout 
accepted and elaborated by means of conglomerations of material 
substance, whether bronze, marble, or wood, or the media of colour and 
tones.® In a certain sense, no doubt, poetry also has to meet a condition 
somewhat similar. That is to say, in poetical composition we must not 
overlook the fact that its results have to be intelligible to mind by means of 
the communication of human speech. But we shall find none the less that 
the situation in the two cases is essentially altered. 

(a) Otherwise expressed, by reason of the importance pertaining to the 
material aspect in the plastic arts and music, we find that, as a result of the 
defined restrictions of this material, only a /imited number of conceptions 
can be fully reproduced in a particularized form of reality such as stone, 
colour, and tone: the content therefore and the possibilities of artistic 
composition are narrowed within very definable limits. It was on account of 
this fact that we were able to associate closely and exclusively every one of 
these specific arts with one particular form of artistic creation pre-eminently 
adapted to it. In this way the form of symbolism was appropriate to 
architecture, the classical to sculpture, and the romantic to painting and 
music. It is no doubt true that the particular arts in both directions from and 
toward their proper domain tended to pass over into the other forms. We 
took account of this fact when we found it possible to refer to a classic and 
romantic style of architecture, a symbolical and Christian type of sculpture, 
and even used the term classic in connection with painting and music. 
Departures such as these from the prevailing type were, however, merely 
experimental essays which prepared the way in subordination to a new type 
rather than its culminating effort; or they showed us how one art tended to 


pass beyond its true limits in seeking to grasp a content or a relation to its 
material of a type that only a further art development could adequately 
elaborate. Generally speaking, we have seen that architecture has least 
resource in the expression of its content; in sculpture there is already an 
increase of possibility, which is further extended to its widest range? by 
painting and music. And the reason of this is that in proportion as the 
ideality and particularization under all its aspects by the external medium is 
made more explicit the variety of the content and of the forms it receives 
also increases. 

Poetry, on the other hand, casts itself free of all subordination to the 
material of sense, at least to this extent, that in the definition of external or 
objective expression no reason whatever remains why it should restrict 
itself to specific content or any limitation to its power of composition and 
reproduction. It is therefore exclusively united to no specific art type; rather 
we may define it as the universal art, which is capable of reclothing and 
expressing under every conceivable mode every content that can possibly 
enter into or proceed from the imagination of man. And it can do this 
because its material is nothing more or less than the imagination itself, 
which is the universal root and ground of all the particular arts and their 
specific types. 

We have already, in another connection, when concluding our discussion 
of the particular artistic types, come across what was practically the same 
thing. What we sought for, then, in our conclusion was that art in one of its 
types should make itself independent of that mode of representation 
properly called specific, remaining thereby predominant above the entire 
sphere in which such a totality of particularization is reproduced. An 
elaboration so comprehensive is among all the particular arts by the very 
nature of the case only possible to poetry. Its realization is effected through 
the development of poetical creation in part by means of the actual 


reconstitution of every particular type, and partly by the liberation of the 
mode of conception and its content from the boundaries fixed for it in the 
essentially exclusive types of conception, whose character we have 
severally defined as symbolical, classical, and romantic. 

(5) The above considerations will further serve to justify the position, 
which, in the course of our inquiry, regarded as the development of a 
philosophy, we previously assigned to the art of poetry. In other words by 
reason of the fact that poetry is, to a degree quite impossible to any other 
mode of artistic production, concerned with the universal simply as such in 
Art, we might appear to have some reason for insisting that it marks the 
commencement of an investigation in the full sense of the word 
philosophical, and only from such a starting point can we enter into the 
sphere of particularization, in which we find the series of the other arts as 
limited and determined by their specific sensuous medium. Looking back, 
however, at the result arrived at in our investigation of the particular art 
types we shall find that the course of philosophical evolution consisted, 
first, in an increased penetration of the ideal content, and, from another 
point of view, in the demonstration that originally Art sets forth in the 
search, then in the discovery of and finally with an advance beyond that 
content compatible with its powers. This notion of the beautiful and Art 
must enforce itself in the arts themselves. The starting-point of our inquiry, 
therefore, was architecture, in which we found merely an impulse toward 
the complete representation of what pertains to Spirit in a material medium. 
This is so much the case that it is only through sculpture that art first attains 
to a genuine interfusion of ideality with the medium; and further that only 
in the arts of painting and music do we reach the stage where, by virtue of 
the ideal and subjective character of their content, we find the perfected 
fusion effected no less under the aspect of conception than that of practical 


execution in the medium accepted. This process culminates most decisively 


in poetry, by virtue of the fact that the very nature of its objective 
realization can only be apprehended as an effort to draw apart from and 
cancel the material of sense rather than one of reproduction which does not 
as yet venture to clothe itself and move in the objective medium of sense- 
perception. In order, however, to make this liberation intelligible in 
philosophical terms it is of importance that we have already disposed of the 
question what it is from which art undertakes to liberate itself. This question 
stands in close relation to the fact that poetry is essentially capable of 
embracing the entirety of intelligible content and artistic modes of 
expression. We may add further that we have viewed this as the acceptance 
of a totality, which can only be interpreted philosophically as the abrogation 
of limitation in particularity. Our previous consideration of what we mean 
by things that are one-sided would be involved in such an exposition, the 
self-exclusive character of such one-sidedness being cancelled by such a 
totality. 

It is only through the course of such an exposition that we can effectively 
demonstrate that poetry is the specific art in which a point is reached which 
marks the beginning of the disintegration of art itself, a point at which the 
philosophical consciousness discovers its bridge of passage to the notion of 
religion as such, as also to the prose of scientific thought. The boundary 
lines of the realm of beauty are, as we have already seen, on the one hand 
the prose of finite condition and our ordinary conscious life, starting from 
which Art makes its effort in the direction of truth, and, on the other, of the 
loftier spheres of religion and science, from which it passes over into a 
comprehension of the Absolute till more emancipate from all material 
association. 

(c) Despite therefore the completeness with which the art of poetry 
reproduces, under a mode of objectification that is most ideal, the entire 
totality of Beauty, nevertheless intelligence is able to discover even here too 


in this final domain of art a residue of defect. We may for this purpose 
within our art-system directly contrast the poetic art with that of 
architecture. In other words architecture was still unable to subordinate the 
external material to the ideal content sufficiently to clothe the same in a 
form adequate to mind; poetry on the other hand carries the process of 
negating its sensuous medium so far that instead of transforming that which 
stands in opposition to gross spatial matter, namely tone, as architecture 
does with its material into a significant symbol, it rather reduces it to a mere 
sign of no significance. But by doing so it destroys the fusion of spiritual 
ideality with external existence, so thoroughly that to this extent it ceases to 
be compatible with the original notion of Art. In other words it comes 
dangerously near to bidding goodbye to the region of sense altogether, 
remaining wholly absorbed in that of ideality. The fair mean between these 
extremes of architecture and poetry is secured by sculpture, painting, and 
music. Every one of these arts not merely still reproduces the spiritual 
content completely in a medium borrowed from the objective world, but 
also leaves us with that which lies open to our senses, no less than our 
intelligence. For although painting and music, regarded as romantic arts, 
attach themselves to a medium already more ideal, they do none the less 
supply the immediacy of objective existence, which, however, in this 
increase of ideality, shows indications of disappearance, while again from 
the opposite point of view they prove themselves, through their media of 
colour and tone, more profuse in fulness of particularization and manifold 
configuration than 1s required from the material of sculpture. 

No doubt the art of poetry in its turn also endeavours, as a set-off to this 
defect, to place the objective world before us with a breadth and variety 
which even painting, at least in a single composition, fails to secure: none 
the less this comprehensiveness remains throughout merely a realization 


confined to consciousness itself; and, if it so happens that poetry, in 


response to a demand for more material artistic realization, attempts to 
increase the impression on our senses, it is only able to do this by either 
borrowing these effects from music and painting, in order to secure artistic 
means otherwise foreign to it; or it is forced, if it seeks retain its genuine 
character, to employ these sister arts only under a subordinate relation of 
service, while the main stress is laid on the ideas of conscious life, the 
imagination which appeals to the imagination, with which it is above all 
concerned. 

This will suffice for discussion of the general relation under which 
poetry is placed to the other arts. We shall now proceed to a closer 
examination of the art of poetry itself, and with a view to this propose to co- 
ordinate the same as follows. 

We have already seen that in poetry it is the ideal concept itself from 
which we derive content no less than medium. By reason, however, of the 
fact that we already find outside Art’s domain the world of idea to be the 
most obvious mode of conscious life, it is above everything else important 
to distinguish the conception of poetry from that of prose. The art of poetry, 
however, is not complete in this ideal world of the imagination alone. It is 
necessary that it should clothe the same in expressive /anguage. It has 
therefore a twofold task confronting it. On the one hand it is called upon so 
to arrange this world of constructed idea that it may admit of complete 
translation into speech: on the other it must take care not to leave this 
medium of language in the form appropriated by ordinary conscious life. In 
other words such must be treated poetically in order that the expression of 
art may be distinguishable in the selection of words no less than their 
position, and even their sound from that of ordinary prose. 

Furthermore, on account of the fact that, though poetry avails itself of 
language as a means of expression, it secures by far the most unqualified 
freedom from those conditions and restrictions imposed on the other arts by 


virtue of the particularization of their material, it is possible for a poetical 
composition in a pre-eminent degree to elaborate every one of the various 
modes of expression, otherwise adopted unaffected by the onesidedness 
incidental to their application to a particular art. The subdivision of such 
modes of expression in all their variety is consequently by far the most 
complete in the works of poetry. 

The further course of our investigation may now be epitomized as 
follows: 

First, we have to elucidate what is in general terms poetical, and the 
poetical composition in particular. 

Secondly, poetry will be examined as a means of expression. 

Thirdly, we shall deal with the subdivision of the art into Epic, Lyric, and 
Dramatic poetry. 


1 Mittelpunkt. We should rather say the unifying significance of the creation. 


2 It would be perhaps better to translate geistigen Innerlichkeit with the words “the self-conscious life 
of the human reason.” This is developed and explained, however, in the next paragraph. 


= Hegel expresses this as “making the inner or ideal content perceptible to the ideal faculty,” that is, 


prima facie, consciousness, or at least that sense which is nearest related to it, viz., hearing. 


4 By statt des Geistigen Hegel clearly contrasts pure music with music related as accompaniment to 
human speech in song. 


5 Lit., “one that merely plays by the way.” 

© Such a statement is obviously one which would be strongly resisted. The stress laid here on the 
purely ideal content as contrasted with the beauty of rhythm and modal arrangement would certainly 
suggest that Hegel was deficient in a sense for the musical possibilities of language I presume he 


does use gebunden in the sense of verse. 


f Hegel’s expression is in rein theoretischen Interesse. 


8 The medium of music is not of course strictly on all fours with the others. 


2 That is under the limits of these four arts. 


POETICAL COMPOSITION AS DISTINGUISHED FROM THAT OF 
PROSE 


We find it difficult to recall a single writer among all who have written on 
the subject of poetry who has not evaded the attempt to describe what is 
poetical as such, let alone a clear definition. And in fact if any one begins a 
discussion upon poetry, regarded as an art, without previously having 
investigated the nature of the content and mode of conception appropriate to 
Art in its most general terms, he will find it an extremely difficult matter to 
determine where we must look for that in which the essential character of 
poetry consists. To an exceptional degree is this failure to tackle this 
problem visible in those cases where a writer takes as his point of departure 
the actual execution in particular works of art, and seeks to establish, by 
means of this connoisseurship, some general principle which he may apply 
as relevant to every sort and kind of composition. In this way works of the 
most heterogeneous character come to rank as genuine poetry. If we once 
start from such assumptions, and then proceed to the inquiry by virtue of 
what productions of this nature can be reasonably classed together as poems 
we are at once confronted with the difficulty I have above adverted to. 
Happily our own position here is not that of these inquirers. In the first 
place we have by no manner of means arrived at the general notion of our 


subject-matter through an examination of any particular examples of its 


display; we have on the contrary sought to evolve the actual constitution of 
the same by a reference to the fundamental notion. Agreeably with this it is 
not part of our demand that everything in ordinary parlance regarded as 
poetry should in our present inquiry fall into the general notion we have 
accepted. At least this is certainly not so in so far as the decision whether 
any particular work is or is not poetical is only deducible from the notion 
itself. Furthermore it is unnecessary now to expound more fully what we 
understand by the notion of poetry. To do this we should simply have to 
repeat again the course of our inquiry into the nature of Beauty and the 
Ideal as developed in general terms in the first part of this work. The 
intrinsic character of what is poetical stands in general agreement with the 
generic notion of artistic beauty and the art-product. That is to say, the 
imagination of the poet is not, as is the case with the plastic arts and music 
by reason of the nature of the materia, through which they are reproductive, 
constrained in its creative activity in many directions, and forced to accept 
many others of a onesided or very partial completeness; it is on the contrary 
merely subservient to the essential requirements and general principle of an 
ideal and artistic presentation. 

From the many different points of view applicable to our present 
purpose, I will attempt to emphasize merely those of most importance, as 
for example, firsts that which relates to the distinction between the mode of 
composition employed respectively by poetry and prose; secondly, that 
which contrasts a poetical work as completed with one of prose; and, 
finally, | propose to add a few observations relative to the subjective faculty 
which creates, or, shall we say, the poet himself. 


I. THE COMPOSITION OF POETRY AND PROSE 


(a) In so far as the content appropriate to poetical composition is 
concerned we may, relatively speaking at any rate, exclude the external 


world of natural fact. It is spiritual interests rather than the sun, mountains, 
landscape, or the bodily human form, and the like, which are its proper 
subject-matter. For, although it naturally embraces the element of sensuous 
impression and perception, it remains none the less, even in this respect, an 
activity of mind. Its main object is an intuition of ideality, to which it stands 
as spiritual activity in closer relation and affinity than is possible for 
external objects, as presented in their concrete substance to the senses. The 
world of Nature therefore only enters into the content of poetry in so far as 
mind discovers therein a stimulus or a material upon which to exercise its 
own energy; as, for example, where it is regarded as the environment of 
man, merely possessing essential worth in its relation to the ideality of 
conscious life, which moreover can put forward no claim to be itself the 
independent object of poetry. The object, in short, which fully corresponds 
to its appeal is the infinite realm of Spirit. For the medium of language, the 
most plastic medium possessed immediately by conscious life, and the one 
most competent to grasp its interests and movements in their ideal vitality, 
precisely as is the case with the material of the other arts, such as stone, 
colour, and tone, must necessarily and above all be employed to express 
that which it is most qualified to express. It is consequently the pre-eminent 
task of poetry to bring before our vision the energies of the life of Spirit, all 
that surges to and fro in human passion and emotion, or passes in 
tranquillity across the mind, that is the all-embracing realm of human idea, 
action, exploit, fatality, the affairs of this world and the divine Providence. 
It has been the most universal and cosmopolitan instructor of the human 
race and is so still. Instruction and learning are together the knowledge and 
experience of what is. Stars, animals and plants are ignorant of their law — 
it does not come into their experience; but man only then exists 
conformably to the principle of his being when he knows what he is and by 
what he is surrounded. He must recognize the powers by which he is driven 


or influenced; and it is just such a knowledge which poetry, in its original 
and vital? form, supplies. 

(5) It is, however, also a content of the same character which belongs to 
man’s ordinary conscious life. This too instructs him in general laws, as 
such at least are interpreted by the motley crowd of human life, in their 
distinction, coordination, and significance. The question therefore arises, as 
previously observed, as to the nature of the distinction between the mode of 
conception severally adopted by prose and poetry, a similarity in the content 
of each being assumed as possible. 

(a) Poetry is of greater antiquity than speech modelled in the artistic 
form of elaborate prose. It is the original imaginative grasp of truths a form 
of knowledge, which fails as yet to separate the universal from its living 
existence in the particular object, which does not as yet contrast law land 
phenomena, object and means, or relate the one to the other in 
subordination to the process of human reason, but comprehends the one 
exclusively in the other and by virtue of the other. For this reason it does not 
merely, under the mode of imagery, express a content already essentially 
apprehended in its universality; on the contrary it lingers, conformably to its 
unmediated notion, in the unity of concrete life itself, which has not as yet 
effected such a separation or such an association of mere relationship. 

(aa) Under the above forms of envisualization, poetry posits all that it 
comprehends as an exclusive and consequently independent totality, which, 
despite its capacity for a rich content and an extensive range of condition, 
individuals, actions, events, emotions and ideas of every kind, nevertheless 
is forced to exhibit the same in all their wide complexity as an essentially 
self-determined whole, as displayed and motived by the unity, whose 
individual expression this or that fact in its singularity actually is. And 
consequently the universal or rational principle is not expressed in poetry in 
its abstract universality, or in the complexus which lies open to 


philosophical exposition or under the relation of its varied aspects 
apprehended by science, but on the contrary as a vital union, in its 
phenomenal presence, possessed with soul and self-determined throughout; 
and it is further expressed in such a way that the all-embracing unity, the 
real soul of its vitality, is only suffered to be operative in mysterious guise 
from within outwards. 

(66) The character of this mode of apprehending, reclothing and 
expressing fact is throughout one of construction. It is not the fact itself and 
its contemplative: existence, but reconstruction and speech which are the 
object of poetry. Its entrance on the scene dates from the first efforts of man 
at self-expression. What is expressed is simply made use of to satisfy this 
desire. The instant man, in the midst of his practical activities and 
imperative duties, seeks to summarize this effect for mind and to 
communicate himself to others, then we have some kind of artistic 
expression, some accord with what is poetical. To mention one from a host 
of examples, there is that distich which we read in Herodotus referring to 
the slain heroes of Thermopylae. As for its content it is simply the fact, the 
bare announcement that four thousand Peloponesians on a certain spot 
fought the battle with three hundred myriads. The main interest is, however, 
the composition of an inscription which communicates to contemporary life 
and posterity the historical fact, and is there exclusively to do so. In other 
words, the expression of this fact is poetical; it testifies to itself as a deed 
(stv motsiv) which leaves the content in its simplicity, but expresses the 
same with a definite purpose. The language, in which the idea is embodied, 
is to that extent of such increased value that an attempt is made to 
distinguish it from ordinary speech; we have a distich in lieu of a sentence. 

(yy) For this reason, even from the point of view of language, poetry 
makes an effort to keep its domain singular and distinct from ordinary 
parlance, and to accomplish this elevates its expression to a higher virtue 


than that of merely articulate expression. We must, however, not only in this 
particular respect, but for the purposes of our present inquiry generally, 
make an essential distinction between a primitive poetry, which arises 
previous to the creation of ordinary artificial prose, and that mode of 
poetical composition and speech the development of which is effected 
where already the conditions of our everyday life and prosaic expression 
exist. The first is poetical without intention, in idea no less than speech; the 
latter, on the contrary, is fully conscious of the sphere, from which its task is 
to detach itself, in order that it may establish itself on the free basis of art. It 
is consequently quite aware of the distinction and contrast implied in its 
self-creation to the world of prose. 

(6) Secondly, the kind of prose life, from which poetry has to separate 
itself, postulates an entirely different nature of conception and speech. 

(aa) In other words, looked at from one point of view, such a 
consciousness regards the wide expanse of reality according to that 
association of cause and effect, object and means, and all other categories of 
the mode of reflection which deals with finite conditions and the objective 
world generally, that is, the limited categories of science or the 
understanding. It is a feature of such thought that every particular trait 
should at one moment appear with a false subsistency, at another should be 
placed in the position of bare relation to something else, that as such it 
should be so apprehended in its relativity and dependence that no unity of a 
free nature whatever is possible, no unity, that is, which remains essentially 
throughout, and in all its branches and separate filaments, a complete and 
free totality, no unity, in short, where we find that the individual aspects are 
simply the appropriate explication and phenomenal presence of one content 
which constitutes the point of focus, the soul that unites all together, and 
which also finds its vital principle in this all-pervading centre of animation. 
Rather the type of conception we above refer to as that of science goes no 


further than the discovery of particular laws in phenomena, and persists for 
this reason in the separation, or bare relation, of the particular existence 
with its general law, the laws themselves under this view tending to harden 
from each other in their isolate singularity; that their relation is, in fact, 


conceived exclusively under external and finite conditions. 


(66) And, furthermore, man’s ordinary consciousness has nothing to do 
with what we call the ideal principle of association, the essential core of 
facts, their bases, causes, ends, and so forth. It rests satisfied with the 
acceptance of the mere fact that something exists or happens as distinct 
from something else; or, in other words, with its insignificant contingency. 
It is no doubt true that the unity of life is not, in such a case, deliberately 
cancelled by any express separation; that unity, I mean, in which the 
intuition of the poet arrests the ideal rationale of the fact, its expression and 
determinate existence. What, however, is absent here, is just that flash of 
insight into this core of reason and significance, which becomes 
consequently for our intelligence a thing essentially vacant, possessing no 
further claim on our minds to a rational interest. The comprehension of a 
rational cosmos; and its relations is exchanged then and there for a mere 
flux and contiguity of indifference, which it is true may possess a large 
expanse of external animation, but which none the less suffers the 
profounder impulse of reason* to remain unsatisfied. True vision, no less 
than soul-life in its full vigour, can only obtain satisfaction, where such are 
made aware in phenomena, through feeling no less than contemplation, of 
the reality in its essence and truth which is compatible with such a world. 
The life which is a mere external show is defunct to our deeper sense, if all 
that is ideal and intrinsically rich in significance fails to shine through as the 
very soul thereof. 


(yy) These defects, thirdly, in the conceptions of science and our ordinary 
conscious life speculative thought effaces. It stands, therefore, in one 
respect in affinity with the imagination of the poet. The cognizance of 
reason? is not solely, or even mainly, concerned with contingent singularity, 
nor does it overlook in the phenomenal world the essence of the same. It 
does not rest satisfied with the differentiations and external relations proper 
to the conceptions and deductions of the understanding; it unites them in a 
free totality, which in the apprehension of our finite faculty in part fails to 
preserve its self-consistency, and in part is posited in a relation that 
possesses no synthetic unity. Pure thought, however, can have but one 
result, namely thoughts. It evaporates the mode of reality in that of the pure 
notion. And although it grasps and comprehends actual things in their 
essential separation and their actual existence, it does also nevertheless 
translate this particularity into the ideal element of the universal, in which 
alone thought is at home with itself. Consequently there arises, in contrast 
to the world of phenomena, a world that is new in this sense, that though the 
truth of the Real is present, it is not displayed in reality itself as the power 
itself which gives it form and the veritable soul thereof. Thinking is simply 
a reconciliation of truth with reality in Thought. The creations and 
reconstruction, however, of the poet is a reconciliation under the mode of 
phenomenal reality itself, albeit such a real appearance is merely ideally 
conceived. 

(vy) We have, therefore, two distinct spheres of consciousness, that of 
poetry and prose. In former times, in which there is neither present a 
deliberate outlook on the world elaborated, in respect to its religious belief 
and its general knowledge, under the co-ordinated form of scientific ideas 
and cognition, nor an actual world of human condition regulated 
conformably to such a standard, poetry is confronted with a lighter task. 
Prose is not in such a case opposed to it as an essentially independent field 


of ideal and external existence, which it has first to overcome. Its problem 
is for the most part simply limited to deepening all that is significant or 
transparent in the forms of ordinary consciousness. If, on the contrary, the 
prose of life has already appropriated within its mode of vision the entire 
content of conscious life, setting its seal on all and every part of it, the art of 
poetry is forced to undertake the task of melting all down again and re- 
coining the same anew. In every direction it finds itself involved in 
difficulties by the unresponsive nature of prosaic existence. It has, in short, 
not only to wrest itself from the adherence of ordinary consciousness to all 
that is indifferent and contingent, and to raise the scientific apprehension of 
the cosmos of fact to the level of reason’s profounder penetration, or to 
translate speculative thought into terms of the imagination, giving a body to 
the same in the sphere of intelligence itself; it has further to convert in many 
ways the mode of expression common to the ordinary consciousness into 
that appropriate to poetry; and, despite of all deliberate intention enforced 
by such a contrast and such a process, to make it appear as though all such 
purpose was absent, preserving the original freedom essential to all art. 

(c) We have now summarized in its most general terms that in which the 
content of poetry consists. We have further distinguished the form of poetry 
from that of prose. In conclusion, it is of importance to draw attention to the 
particularization which the art of poetry, to a degree unattained by the other 
arts, whose development is not nearly so rich in results, admits of. We find, 
no doubt, architecture illustrated in the arts of very varied peoples, and 
continuous through many centuries. But of sculpture, at least, it 1s true that 
it reaches its culminating point in the ancient world of Greece and Rome, 
just as painting and music have done more recently in Christendom. The art 
of poetry celebrates its epochs of brilliancy and bloom among all nations 
and in all ages almost that present any real artistic activity at all. It 


embraces the collective Spirit of mankind, and it is differentiated through 
every kind of variation. 

(a) Furthermore, inasmuch as poetry does not accept the universal in 
scientific abstraction from its object, but seeks to represent what is rational 
under the mode of individuality,° the specific traits of national character are 
essential to its growth; the content and the particular mode of its 
presentation are in fact conditioned by the nature of these and the general 
outlook in each case. We find it consequently adapting itself to every 
variety of form and peculiarity. It matters not what the poetry may be, 
whether Oriental, Italian, Spanish, English, Roman, Hellenic, or German, 
each and all differ totally in their spirit, emotional impulse, general outlook 
and expression. 

A similar distinctive variety asserts itself in particular epochs as they are 
favourable to the art of poetry or the reverse. The results secured, for 
example, by our German poetry were impossible in the Middle Ages, or the 
times of the thirty years’ war. The particular motives, which in our own day 
excite the greatest interest, are inseparable from the entire evolution of 
contemporary life. And in the same way every age has its own wider or 
more restricted, more exalted and liberal, or more depressed phase of 
emotional life, in short its specific outlook on the world, which it is the 
express aim of poetry to bring home to the artistic consciousness in the 
most intelligible and complete manner, inasmuch as language is the one 
medium capable of expressing the human spirit wherever and in whatever 
form it may be manifested. 

(2) Among these national characteristics, or views and opinions peculiar 
to particular epochs, some have closer affinity with the poetic impulse than 
others. The Oriental consciousness is, for example, in general more poetic 
than the Western mind, if we exclude Greece. In the East the principle 
predominant is always that of coherence, solidity, unity, substance. An 


outlook of this nature is intrinsically most penetrative, even though it may 
fail to reach the freedom of the Ideal. Our Western point of view, especially 
that of modern life, is based on the endless breaking up and division of its 
boundless material into fragments, in virtue of which process, the extreme 
emphasis laid here on particular facts, what is merely finite becomes 
substantive for the imagination, and despite of this must be once more 
subsumed under the converse action of relativity. For the Oriental nothing 
persists as really substantive, but everything appears as contingent, 
discovering its supreme focus, stability and final justification in the One, 
the Absolute, to which it is referred. 

(vy) By means of this diversity of national traits and the evolutionary 
process of the centuries we find that what is shared by all mankind alike, no 
less than all that claims to be artistic, is drawn as a common element within 
the reach of other nations and epochs, intelligible and enjoyable to the 
same. It is in this twofold connection that of late years to an exceptional 
degree Hellenic poetry has roused the admiration and imitation of most 
diverse nationalities. And this is so because in the content of it no less than 
in the artistic form it receives the simply human is disclosed with most 
beauty. The literature of India itself, however, despite all the difficulties 
attendant on an outlook and artistic expression so alien to our own, is not 
wholly outside our sympathy; and the boast is no empty one that in our 
modern era pre-eminently a keen sense for all that art and the human spirit 
embraces in every direction has begun to unfold itself. 

Were we in our present investigation of this impulse toward 
individualization, pursued so persistently by poetry, under the aspects we 
have already described, to restrict the same to a general treatment of the art 
of poetry, such a generalization, however established, could not fail to be 
abstract and devoid of content. It is therefore of first importance, if our 
object be to consider poetry of a really genuine type, that we include in our 


survey the forms of the creative spirit as presented in their national form, 
the unique product of one age; and further we must not overlook the 
individuality which creates, the soul of the poet. Such, then, are the main 
points of view to which I would draw attention by way of a general 
introduction to poetical creation and conception. 


2. THE ART-PRODUCT OF POETRY AND PROSE 


Poetry is not, however, exhausted by the imaginative idea alone: it must 
necessarily proceed to make itself articulate and complete in the poetical 
work of art. 

Such an object of study opens a large field of investigation. We may 
conveniently arrange and classify the course of our discussion as follows: 

First, we shall endeavour to point out what is of most importance 
relatively to the poetical composition generally. 

Secondly, we shall distinguish it from the principal types of prose 
composition, in so far as the same are compatible with artistic treatment. 

We shall then, finally be in a position to deduce with some completeness 
the notion of the free art-product. 

(a) In respect to the poetical work of art under its generic aspect all that 
is necessary is once more to enforce our previous contention that it must, no 
less than any other production of an unfettered imagination, receive the 
form and independence of an organic whole. This demand can only receive 
satisfaction as follows: 


(a) In the first place that which constitutes a homogeneous content, 
whether it be a definite object of action and event, or a specific emotion and 
passion, must before everything else possess intrinsic unity. 

(aa) All else must be posited under relation to this bond of unity, and 
thereby combine to form a freehand concrete coherence of all parts. This is 


only possible under the condition, that the content selected is not conceived 
as abstract universal, but as the action and emotion of men, as the object 
and passion which are actually present in the mind, soul, and volition of 
definite individuals, arising as such from the distinctive basis of an 
individual nature in each case. 

(66) The universal, which is to receive representation, and the 
individuals, in whose character events and actions the manifestation of 
poetry is asserted must not consequently fall into fragments, or be so related 
that the individuals are merely of service as an abstract universal; both 
aspects must combine in vital coalescence. In the Iliad, for example, the 
contest of Greeks and Trojans, and the victory of the former is inseparably 
bound up with the wrath of Achilles, which for this reason becomes the 
common focus welding all together. No doubt we also find poetical works 
in which the fundamental content is partly more abstract in its 
generalization, and also partly is executed in a way that expresses a 
universal of more significance. Dante’s great epic poem 1s an illustration, 
which not only embraces the world divine throughout, but displays 
individuals of the most varied character in their relation to the punishments 
of hell, purgatory and the blessedness of Paradise. But even here we find no 
entirely abstract separation, of the two points of view, no mere relation of 
service between the particular objects. For in the Christian world the focus 
of conscious life is not conceived as nothing more than an accident of 
Godhead, but as essential and infinite cause or end itself, so that here the 
universal purpose, that is the divine justice in condemnation and salvation 
can verily appear as immanent fact, the eternal interest and being of the 
individual himself. In this divine world the individual is throughout of pre- 
eminent importance. In that of the State he can of course be sacrificed in 
order to save the universal, that is the State. In his relation to God, however, 
and in the kingdom of God he 1s essentially and exclusively the end. 


(yy) We must, however, thirdly, conceive the universal, which supplies 
the content of human emotion and action as self-subsistent, intrinsically 
complete where it is, and constituting as such in itself a definitive and 
exclusive world. When, for instance, in our contemporary life mention is 
made of any officer, official, general, professor, and so forth, and we try to 
imagine what kind of action such a man or personality is likely to attempt or 
carry out under his own particular conditions of environment, we place 
before ourselves simply a content of interest and activity, which in part is 
not itself a rounded and self-substantive whole, but one which stands in 
infinitely manifold external connections, relations and conditions, in part 
also, if we regard it as abstract totality, one which can receive the form of a 
universal concept in its separation from the individuality of the, in other 
respects, entire personality, as for instance that of personal obligation. 
Conversely we may have no doubt a content of sterling character, making, 
that is to say, an essentially independent whole, which, despite of this, and 
without further development and advance, is complete in one sentence. It is 
really impossible to say whether a content of this nature belongs more 
properly to poetry or prose. The grand affirmation of the old Testament, 
“God said Let their be Light and there was Light,” is at once in its 
penetration, no less than the precision of its embrace,‘ as much essentially 
sublime poetry as it is ordinary prose. Of a similar nature is the command, 
“T am the Lord thy God, thou shalt have no other gods but me”; or that, 
“Honour thy father and thy mother.” The golden epigrams of a Pythagoras 
and the wise sayings of Solomon are of the same type. Phrases, so rich in 
content as the above, have their origin in a world where the distinction 
between poetry and prose is as yet absent. We can, however, hardly affirm 
of such that they are a poetical work of art, even though many such phrases 
may be combined together. The independence and rounding off of a genuine 
poetical work must be assumed at the same time to be of the nature of a 


process, and a differentiation of parts: we assume it therefore to be a unity, 
the true character of which is only made explicit by emphatic insistence 
upon its diversity. This process, absolutely essential in the plastic arts, 
regarded at least according to the requirements of their form, is also more 
generally of the greatest moment in a poetical composition. 

(6) This introduces us, then, to a second feature of the work of art, 
namely, the organic differentiation of its several parts, essential to it not 
merely that it may be presented as an organic unity, but that the elaboration 
of all it implies may be rendered complete. 

(aa) The most obvious reason of this necessity is referable to the fact 
that Art in general tends instinctively to particularization. The effect of the 
scientific faculty is that what is particular and singular fails to receive its 
complete vindication. And this is so not merely because the understanding 
apprehends the manifold, as such theoretic faculty, starting from its 
principles of generalization, causing the particular fact thereby to evaporate 
in its abstract deductions and categories; but also because it makes this 
manifold subserve ends of purely practical import. Severe adherence to that 
purely relative value, which strictly belongs to the nature of the process, 
appears to the understanding as useless and tedious. To the conception and 
composition of poetry on the contrary every part, every phase in the result 
must remain of essential interest and vital. It dallies therefore with delight 
in detail, depicts the same with enthusiasm, and treats every part as an 
independent whole. However great, therefore, in addition the content may 
be of a poetical work in its central interest, the organic completeness is 
equally asserted in subordinate detail, precisely as in the human organism 
every member, every finger is rounded with exquisite delicacy in its unified 
completeness, and as a rule, we find in Nature that every particular 
existence is enclosed within a perfect world of its own. The advance of 
poetry is therefore more slow than that compatible with the judgments and 


conclusions of the understanding, where we find that, whether regarded 
theoretically as science or with reference to practical conduct and action, 
the main stress is on the final result, this rather than on the path by which it 
is reached. As for the degree in which poetry approaches realization in its 
tenderness for such detail we have already pointed out that it is not its 
vocation to describe with excessive diffuseness what is exterior in the form 
of its sensuous appearance. If it therefore undertakes extensive descriptions 
without making them reflect at the same time the claims and interests of 
soul-life it becomes heavy and tedious. Above all it must take care not to 
enter into deliberate rivalry with the actual detail, in its exact completeness, 
presented by natural fact itself. Even painting in this respect should aim at 
circumspection and restriction. We have therefore here and in the case of 
poetry a twofold point of view to consider. On the one hand we must 
remember that the impression is on our mental vision; and on the other the 
art can only place before the mind the object, which in Nature we can 
survey and comprehend in a single glance in a series of separate traits. For 
this reason it is important that poetry does not carry its elaboration of detail 
so far, that the vision of the whole in its entirety becomes inevitably 
disturbed, confused, or lost. It is obvious therefore that difficulties of an 
exceptional nature have to be overcome when the attempt is made to place 
an action or event of varied nature before our vision, and where in actual 
life such happen in a single moment of time, and in close connection with 
such immediacy, for all it can do is to present the same in a continuous 
series. As respects this difficulty, no less than the general way in which 
poetry, as already described, approaches the detail of Nature, we find the 
demand of the several generic types of the art differs very considerably. 
Epic poetry, for instance, attaches itself to the particularity of the external 
world with an emphasis totally different from that of dramatic poetry, with 


its rapidity of forward movement, or from that of lyrical poetry with its 
exclusive insistence on the ideally significant. 

(BP) It is through an elaboration of this kind that the several parts of a 
composition secure subsistency. No doubt this appears to stand in direct 
contradiction to the unity which we established as a primary condition: as a 
matter of fact the opposition is merely apparent. This independence should 
not, that is to say, assert itself in such a way that the several parts are placed 
in absolute separation from each other: it must on the contrary only be 
carried so far that the several aspects and members of the whole are clearly 
seen on their own account to be asserted in the vital form peculiar to each, 
and to stand on their own free basis of independence. If, on the contrary, 
this individualized life is absent from the several parts, the composition 
becomes, precisely as Art generally can only invest the universal with 
determinate existence under the form of actual particularity, cold and 
defunct. 

(yy) Despite of this self-subsistency, however, these several parts must 
remain likewise in conjunction to the extent that the one fundamental 
motive or purpose, made explicit and manifest in and through them, must 
declare itself as the unity which pervades the whole, and in which the parts 
coalesce and to which they return. This is the condition of art, and pre- 
eminently so of poetry, where it falls short of its noblest reach, upon which 
it most readily is wrecked, and the work of art declines from the realm of a 
free imagination into that of mere prose. To put it in another way, the 
connexion into which the parts fall must not merely be one of final cause 
and effect. For in the relation of teleology the end is the universal as 
essentially presupposed and willed, which it is true succeeds in making the 
several aspects tally with the process, yet employs them none the less as 
means and to this extent robs them of all really free stability and thereby of 
every sort of vitality. In such a case the parts merely fall under a relation of 


purpose to one end, which is asserted imperiously to the disadvantage of all 
else, and which accepts the same in abstraction as subservient and 
subordinate to itself. The freedom and beauty of art contradict flatly this 
servile relation of the abstract faculty of science. 

(y) On these grounds the unity, asserted in the several parts of the 
composition, must be of another character. The definition of this may be 
stated under two aspects of conception, as follows. 

(aa) In the first place, the vital presence we have already referred to as 
peculiar to every part separately must be maintained. If we direct our 
attention, however, to that which in fact justifies the introduction of any 
detail whatever into the composition, we find the point of departure to be 
one fundamental idea which the same as a whole is undertaken to manifest 
or interpret. Consequently everything defined and particular must announce 
that as the source of its own specific appearance. In other words, the content 
of a poetical work must not be itself intrinsically abstract, but concrete, one 
that by reason of its own wealth conducts us to a rich unravelment of its 
varied aspects. And when this variety, even assuming that in its realization 
it falls to every appearance into plain contradictions, yet is as a matter of 
fact rooted in the essentially unified content we have adverted to, in that 
case we may affirm that by necessity the content itself, in a form agreeable 
to its notion and being, comprises what is fundamentally an exclusive and 
harmonious totality of particular characteristics, which it possesses as its 
own, and in the continuous expatiation of which what it is in its real 
significance is in truth rendered explicit. It is only these several parts, which 
originally belong to the content, and which consequently should be carried 
into the composition under the mode of actual and essentially sound and 
vital existence. In this respect, therefore, despite all appearance the display 
of particular characteristics present of opposition to others, they are 


throughout combined in a union of mysterious accord, rooted in its own 
nature. 

(BB) Secondly, since the composition is presented under the form of 
natural phenomena, the unity must, in order to preserve the vital 
appearance of such reality, only be the ideal bond, which to all appearance 
without intention holds together the parts and includes them in an organic 
whole. It is just this animating union of organic life which alone is able to 
bring into being true poetry as contrasted with the expressed intention of 
plain prose. That is to say whenever particularity exclusively appears as 
means to a definite end, it does not possess and cannot conceivably possess 
an independent and unique vitality of its own; what it does testify to, on the 
contrary, is that it exists for the sake of something else, that is the end 
proposed. Purpose of this type declares its sovereignty over the objective 
facts through which it is fulfilled. An artistic composition should, however, 
confer upon all that is particular within it, all in the expatiation of which it 
displays continuously the central and fundamental content selected, the 
appearance of an unfettered stability. This is absolutely necessary, because 
what we here comprise under the term particularity is just that content itself 
under the mode of the reality which corresponds with it. We may therefore 
recall to our minds the analogous task of speculative thought, which in the 
same way has on the one side to develop the particular to the point of self- 
subsistency or freedom from that which is at first an indefinite universality; 
and likewise, too, it is called on to demonstrate how within this totality of 
what is particular, in which that and that only is divulged which essentially 
reposes in the universal, the unity is on this very account once more 
asserted, and indeed then and only then is truly concrete unity, established 
through its own differences and their mediation. Speculative philosophy is 
thus, in the same way, through the method of dialectic above adverted to, 
responsible for works which resemble in this respect those of poetry, 


containing, that is, by virtue of the content, an essential identity of self- 
seclusiveness and a revelation of differentiated material in accord with it. 
We must, however, despite this similarity between these two activities, and 
apart from the obvious difference between the evolution of pure thinking 
and creative art, draw attention to a further essential distinction. The 
deduction of philosophy no doubt vindicates the necessity and actuality of 
particularity, but none the less, in virtue of the dialectic process in which 
this aspect of reality is asserted, it is expressly demonstrated of this 
particularity and all of it, that it for the first time discovers its truth and its 
stability in the concrete unity. Poetry, on the contrary, does not proceed to 
any such express demonstration. The concordant unity must no doubt be 
completely vindicated in every one of its creations, and be operative there 
in all their manifold detail as the soul and vital core of the whole; but this 
presence remains for Art an ideal bond which is implied rather than 
expressly posited, precisely as the soul is immediately made vital in all the 
bodily members, without robbing the same of the appearance of an 
independent existence. We have the same truth illustrated by colour and 
tone. Yellow, blue, green and red are different colours which admit of the 
most absolute contrast; but none the less, on account of the fact that as 
colour they all essentially belong to one totality, they maintain a harmony 
throughout; and it is not, moreover, necessary that this union as such should 
be expressly declared in them. In a similar way the dominant, the third and 
the fifth remain independent as tones, and yet for all that give us the 
harmony of the trichord; or, rather, we should put it that they only produce 
this harmony so long as each tone is permitted to assert its own essentially 
free and characteristic sound. 

(yy) In connection with this organic unity and articulate synthesis of a 
poetical composition we have further to consider essential features of 
distinction which are due to the particular artistic form appropriate to the 


composition under review, no less than the particular type of poetry in 
which we discover the specific character of its working out. Poetry, for 
example, of symbolic art is unable, owing to the more abstract and 
indefinite traits which constitute its essential and significant content, to 
attain to a fully organic fusion in the degree of transparency possible to the 
works of the classical art-form. In symbolism generally, as we have already 
established in the first part of this enquiry, the conjunction of general 
significance and the actual phenomenon, in association with which Art 
embodies its content, is of a less coherent character: as a result of this we 
find that what is particular in one direction preserves a greater consistency; 
in another, as in the case of the Sublime, only so far asserts this quality in 
order, through the negation thus implied, to render more intelligible the one 
supreme power and substance, or merely to advance the process to a 
condition of mysterious association of particular, but at the same time 
heterogeneous no less than related traits and aspects of natural and spiritual 
facts. Conversely, in the romantic type, wherein the ideality of truth reveals 
itself in essential privacy to soul-life only, we find a wider field for the 
display of the detail of rational reality in its self-subsistency; in this latter 
case the conjunction of all parts and their union must necessarily be present, 
but the nature of their elaboration can neither be so clear or secure as in the 
products of classical art. 

In a similar way the Epic gives us a more extensive picture of the 
external world; it even lingers by the way in episodical events and deeds, 
whereby the unity of the whole, owing to this increased isolation of the 
parts, appears to suffer diminution. The drama, in contrast to this, requires a 
more strenuous conjunction, albeit, even in the drama, we find that romantic 
poetry permits the introduction of a type of variety in the nature of episode 
and an elaborate analysis of characteristic traits in its presentation of soul- 
life no less than that of external fact. Lyric poetry, as it changes 


conformably to the fluctuation of its types, adapts itself to a mode of 
presentment of the greatest variety: at one time it is bare narration; at 
another the exclusive expression of emotion or contemplation; at another it 
restricts its vision, in more tranquil advance, to the central unity which 
combines; at another it shifts hither and thither in unrestrained passion 
through a range of ideas and emotions apparently destitute of any unity at 
all. 

This, then, must suffice us on the general question of a poetical 


composition. 
(5) In order now, — this is our second main head in the present 
discussion, — to examine more closely the distinction which obtains 


between the organic poem as above considered and the prose composition, 
we propose to direct attention to those specific types of prose which, despite 
their obvious limitations, do none the less come into closest affinity with 
art. Such are, without question, the arts of history and oratory. 

(a) As regards history, there can be no doubt that we find ample 
opportunity here for one aspect of genuine artistic activity. 

(aa) The evolution of human life in religion and civil society, the events 
and destinies of the most famous individuals and peoples, who have given 
emphasis to life in either field by their activity, all this presupposes great 
ends in the compilation of such a work, or the complete failure of what it 
implies. The historical relation of subjects and a content such as these 
admits of real distinction, thoroughness and interest: and however much our 
historian must endeavour to reproduce actual historical fact, it is none the 
less incumbent upon him to bring before our imaginative vision this motley 
content of events and characters, to create anew and make vivid the same to 
our intelligence with his own genius.2 In the creation of such a memorial he 
must, moreover, not rest satisfied with the bare letter of particular fact; he 


must bring this material into a co-ordinated and constructive whole; he must 


collectively conceive and embrace single traits, occurrences and actions 
under the unifying concept; with the result that on the one hand we have 
flashed before us a clear picture of nationality, epoch of time, external 
condition and the spiritual greatness or weakness of the individuals 
concerned in the very life and characterization which belonged to them; and 
on the other that the bond of association, in which the various parts of our 
picture stand to the ideal historical significance of a people or an event, is 
asserted from such without exception. It is in this sense that we, even in our 
own day, speak of the art of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Tacitus, 
and a few others, and cannot cease to admire their narratives as classical 
products of the art of human language. 

(BB) It is nevertheless true that even these fine examples of historical 
composition do not belong to free Art. We may add that we should have no 
poetry even though we were to assume with such works the external form 
of poetry, the measure or rhyme of verse and so forth. It is not exclusively 
the manner in which history is written, but the nature of its content, which 
makes it prose. Let us look at this rather more closely. 

Genuine history, both in respect to aim and performance, only begins at 
the point where the heroic age, which in its origination it is the part of 
poetry and art to vindicate, ceases, for the reason that we have here the 
moment when the distinct outlines and prose of life, in its actual conditions, 
no less than the way they are conceived and represented, come into being. 
Herodotus does not for instance describe the Greek expedition to Troy, but 
the Persian wars, and takes pains, in a variety of ways, with tedious research 
and careful reflection, to base the narrative proposed on genuine 
knowledge. The Hindoos, indeed we may say the Orientals generally, with 
almost the single exception of the Chinese, do not possess this instinct of 
prose sufficiently to produce a genuine history. They invariably digress 
either into an interpretation and reconstruction of facts of a purely religious 


character, or such as are fantastic inventions. The element of prose then 
native to the historical age of any folk may be briefly described as follows. 

In the first place, in order that we may have history we must presuppose 
a common life, whether we consider the same on its religious side, or that of 
a polity, with its law, institutions, and the like, established on their own 
account, and possessing originally or in their subsequent modification a 
validity as laws or conditions of general application. 

It is out of such a common life, secondly, that we mark the birth of 
definite activities for the preservation or change of the same, which may be 
of universal import, and in fact constitute the end or motive of their 
continuance, and to complete and carry into effect which we have to 
presuppose individuals fitted for such a task. These individuals are great 
and eminent in so far as they show themselves, through their effective 
personality, in co-operation with the common end, which underlies the ideal 
notion of the conditions which confront them: they are little when they fail 
to rise in stature to the demand thus made on their energy: they are 
depraved when, instead of facing as combatants of the practical needs of the 
times,“ they are content merely to give free rein to an individual force 
which is, with its implied caprice, foreign to all such common ends. Where, 
however, any of such conditions obtain we do not have either a genuine 
content or a condition of the world such as we established in the first part of 
our inquiry as essential to the art of poetry. Even in the case of personal 
greatness the substantive aim of its devotion is to a large or less extent 
something given, presupposed, and enforced upon it, and to that extent the 
unity of individuality is excluded, wherein the universal, that is the entire 
personality should be selfidentical, an end exclusively for itself, an 
independent whole in short. For however much these individuals discover 
their aims in their own resources, it is for all that not the freedom or lack of 
it in their souls and intelligence, in other words the vital manifestation of 


their personality, but the accomplished end, and its result as operative upon 
the actual world already there, and essentially independent of such 
individuality, which constitutes the object of history. And, moreover, from a 
further point of view we find manifested in the historical condition the play 
of contingency, that breach between what is implicitly substantive and the 
relativity of particular events and occurrences, no less than of the specific 
subjectivity of characters displayed in their personal passions, opinions and 
fortunes, which in this prosaic mode of life present far more eccentricity 
and variation than do the wonders of poetry, which through all diversity 
must remain constant to what is valid in all times and places. 

And finally, in respect to the actual execution of affairs within the 
cognisance of history we find here again the introduction of a prosaic 
element, if we contrast it with the impulse of genuine poetry, partly in the 
division asserted by personal idiosyncracy from a consciousness of laws, 
principles, maxims and so forth, which is thereby necessarily absorbed in 
the universal condition or fact; and in part also the realization of the ends 
proposed involve much preparation and arrangement, the means to effect 
which extend far, and embrace many necessary or subservient relations, 
which have to be readjusted and adapted, in order to carry out the course 
proposed, with intelligence, prudence and prosaic circumspection. The 
work in short cannot be undertaken offhand, but only to a large extent after 
extensive introduction. The result of this is that the particular acts of 
execution, which, it is here assumed, come into effect for the one main 
purpose, are often either wholly contingent in respect to their content, and 
remain without ideal union, or are asserted under the form of a practical 
utility regulated by a mind dominated by the aims proposed; in other words, 
they do not proceed unmediated from the core of free and independent life 
itself.4 


(yy) The historian then has no right to expunge these prosaic 
characteristics of his content, or to convert them into others more poetical; 
his narrative must embrace what lies actually before him and in the shape 
he finds it without amplification,“ or at least poetical transformation. 
However much, therefore, it may become a part of his labours to make the 
ideal significance and spirit of an epoch, a people, or the particular event 
depicted, the ideal focus and bond which holds all together in one coherent 
whole, he is not entitled to make either the conditions presented him, the 
characters or events, wholly subordinate to such a purpose, though he may 
doubtless remove from his survey what is wholly contingent and without 
serious significance; he must, in short, permit them to appear in all their 
objective contingency, dependence and mysterious caprice. No doubt in 
biography the full animation of personality and an independent unity is 
conceivably possible, because in such a work the individual, no less than all 
which proceeds from him and is operative in moulding such a figure, is 
throughout the focus of the composition. A historical character is, however, 
exclusively one of two opposed extremes. For although we deduce a unity 
of subject from the same, none the less from another point of view various 
events and transactions obtrude, which in part are without any essential 
ideal connection, and in part come into contact with such individuality 
without any free co-operation on the part of the same, and to this extent 
involve the same within the contingency of such an external condition. So, 
for example, Alexander is without question a personality, pre-eminent 
above all others of his epoch, and one which, in virtue of its unique forces, 
falling as they do in accord with contemporary world conditions, becomes 
engaged in the Persian invasion. The continent of Asia none the less, which 
Alexander vanquishes, is in the capricious variety of its nationalities a 
whole united by no necessary bond. Historical events pass before him as 
the bare panorama of purely objective phenomena. And, finally, if the 


historian adds to his survey his private reflections as a philosopher, 
attempting thereby to grasp the absolute grounds for such events, rising to 
the sphere of that divine being, before which all that 1s contingent vanishes 
and a loftier mode of necessity is unveiled, he is none the less debarred, in 
reference to the actual conformation of events, from that exclusive right of 
poetry, namely, to accept this substantive resolution as the fact of most 
importance. To poetry alone is the liberty permitted to dispose without 
restriction of the material submitted in such a way that it becomes, even 
regarded on the side of external condition, conformable with ideal truth. 

(6) Secondly, oratory appears to have a closer affinity with the freedom 
of art. 

(aa) For although the orator avails himself of the opportunity for and 
content of his effort out of actual life and definite circumstances and 
opinions, all that he utters remains none the less, in the first place, subject to 
his free choice. His personal aims and views are immanent therein, in virtue 
of which he can make the same a complete and living expression of his 
personality. And, secondly, the development of the subject of his oration 
and the mode of delivery depends entirely on himself, so that the 
impression he makes is as though we received in his speech a wholly 
independent expression of mind. And, finally, it is his vocation not merely 
to address himself to the trained or ordinary intelligence of his hearers, but 
to work upon their entire humanity, their emotions, no less than their 
judgment. The substance of what he has to say and in which he strives to 
awake interest, is not merely the abstract aspect of it, nor 1s it this aspect of 
his main purpose, in the fulfilment of which he invites co-operation, but 
rather for the most part also a definite and very real thing. For this reason 
the substance of the orator’s address, while embracing what is essentially 
substantive in its character, ought equally to grasp his general principle 
under the form of its specific manifestation, and render the same intelligible 


to conscious life in the full concrete sense of the term. The orator then must 
not merely satisfy our understanding with the cogency of his deductions and 
conclusions, but has it in his power to address the soul itself, to rouse 
human passion and carry it captive, to absorb the whole attention, and by 
such means, through all the avenues of spirit, to ravish and convince his 


audience. 


(B26) Despite, however, such considerations, looked at rightly we find 
that it is just in the arts of oratory that this apparent freedom is almost 
wholly subordinate to the rule of practical utility. In other words what 
confers upon public speaking its unique motive force is not implied in the 
particular purpose, to promote which the speech is made; we must refer it to 
the general principle, the laws, rules, axioms which the particular case 
suggests, and which are already essentially present in this form of 
universality, partly, as actual laws of the State, partly too as ethical, juristic 
or religious maxims, emotions, dogmas, and so forth. The particular 
circumstance and end, which we find here as the point of departure, and this 
universal are in every respect separate from each other, and this separation 
is the relation maintained throughout. No doubt the orator intends to make 
these two aspects unite: what, however, in poetry, in so far as poetry is 
really present, attests as already from the first accomplished, is present in 
oratory merely as the personal aim of the orator, the fulfilment of which lies 
outside the speech itself altogether. 

The only alternative we have left us is a process of subsumation, 
whereby the phenomenon, the actual and defined thing, here the concrete 
case or end, is not unravelled in immediate unity with the universal as such, 
and freely from its own substance, but only receives validity by virtue of its 
dependence upon general principles and in its relation to legislative acts, 
morality, customs, and the like, which on their own account possess 


independent stability. It is not the spontaneous life of the fact in its concrete 
manifestation, but the prosaic division between notion and reality, a mere 
relation of both to each other and a mere demand for their union, which 
constitutes the fundamental type under consideration. 

Such a process of thought is frequently adopted by the religious teacher. 
For him religious doctrines, in their widest connotation, and the principles 
of morality or of philosophy, political or otherwise, which follow in their 
train, are in fact precisely the object whereto he can refer cases of every 
conceivable variety; and they are this for the reason that these doctrines 
have to be accepted, believed and recognized by the religious consciousness 
as essentially and in their own worth the substance of all particular 
appearance. No doubt the preacher may at the same time appeal to our 
heart, may suffer the divine laws to unveil from the depth of soul-life as 
their source, and face to face with his audience may refer them to such a 
source. But it is not in their absolutely individual guise that he must 
necessarily present and assert them; on the contrary, he must bring effective 
universality to consciousness under precisely this form of commands, 
promises and maxims of faith. The oratory of courts of law is even a better 
illustration. Here we find in addition the twofold point of view, that while 
on the one hand all turns most obviously on the particular case, yet 
conversely the subsumation of this case to general considerations and laws 
is equally a necessity. As regards the first aspect, we may remark that the 
element of prose is already implied in the enforced investigation of the 
actual facts and the collocation and able reconstruction of all singular 
circumstances and accidents; a process such as this at once opens our eyes 
to the poverty involved in this investigation of the truth of such a legal case, 
no less than the tedious ingenuity engaged in its display, if we contrast it at 
least with the free creations of poetry. We have in fact to carry our analysis 
of the concrete facts to a yet further point. Such must not merely be traced 


in a series that does justice to all features, but every one of such features, no 
less than the whole case, have to be referred back to the statute accepted 
from the first as of independent validity. At the same time, even in this 
prosaic affair, we still have considerable scope for an impression on the 
heart and emotions. For it is possible so to present the rightness or 
wrongness of the case under discussion to the imagination that we are no 
longer bound to acquiesce in the bare knowledge of the facts and a general 
conviction; on the contrary, the case in its entirety 1s capable of becoming, 
by virtue of the style adopted in its exposition, so marked with the 
characteristics of personality to everyone who hears it, that no one can fail 
to discover there a personal interest as of something which concerns 
himself. 

Secondly, in the oratorical art, artistic delivery and elaboration is not that 
which constitutes the ultimate and highest interest of the speaker; he 
possesses in addition and beyond his art an ulterior aim, that the entire form 
and working out of his discourse should rather be used exclusively as the 
most effective means to promote an interest which is outside. From this 
point of view the audience too have to be influenced not on their own 
independent account, but the effort is rather to excite emotion and 
conviction exclusively as a means toward the attainment of the purpose, the 
fulfilment whereof the orator has proposed from the first. The mode of 
presentation, therefore, ceases to be an end for itself even to the listener; its 
claim becomes exclusively that of a means to some particular conviction, or 
an incentive to definite conclusions or activities. 

For these reasons from this point of view also the art loses its freedom of 
form; it becomes a means to a purpose, to a further demand,“ which, this is 
a third point, in relation to the consequence, is not satisfied in the actual 
speech itself and its artistic handling. The composition of poetry on the 
contrary has no other object than the manifestation and enjoyment of 


beauty. End and accomplishment reposes here immediately and essentially 
in the independent work, which for that reason is complete; artistic activity 
is no means to an essentially ulterior result, but an end which at once is 
rounded in itself by virtue of its own execution. In oratory art receives 
merely a position of service to something collateral; the genuine end is 
therefore not as such consonant with art, but of a practical character, that is 
to say, instruction, edification, judgment of legal matters or political affairs, 
and therewith a reference to some matter which has first to happen, or to a 
decision not yet carried out, but which, however, are in neither case 
terminated or completed through the resultant effect of the art in question, 
but can only be so in various ways after a contact with quite other activities. 
A speech in fact may often conclude with a dissonance, which the hearer 
has first to resolve as judge, and only then is able to act agreeably with such 
a verdict. Just as, for example, the oratory of the pulpit starts from the point 
of the unconverted soul, and in the result makes the hearer pass judgment 
over his own self and his soul’s condition. In such a case religious 
conversion is the object of the preacher; but whether such a conversion 
follows as a result of all the edification and excellence of his eloquent 
exhortations, and thus the end proposed is carried out, is a point of view 
which the sermon itself cannot deal with; it must be perforce relegated to 
subsequent conditions. 

(yy) In all these directions the notion of eloquence will fall rather under 
the main principle of utility than maintain itself within the free and 
organized whole of the poetical art-product. In short the orator must 
necessarily and above all make it his mark to subordinate the whole, no less 
than the parts, to that purpose in his mind, from which his effort proceeds, a 
process in which the self-consistent independence of his exposition 
disappears, and in lieu of which we must assume a relation of service to a 


definite end that ceases to be of artistic significance. And above all, 


inasmuch as the object in view is one of practical influence upon human 
life, he must keep throughout before his mind the nature of the place in 
which he speaks, the degree of education, the receptive powers, and, in 
short, the general atmosphere of his audience, that he may not fall short of 
the practical success desired through an inability to meet the local 
conditions of the moment, and the idiosyncrasies of his audience. By reason 
of this very attachment to external conditions it is impossible that either the 
entirety of his address or its parts can any longer originate in a free artistic 
activity; it will constantly tend in its detailed elaboration to appropriate 
utilitarian points of association, and be dominated by conceptions of cause 
and effect, and other categories more proper to science. 

(c) And, thirdly, we may, as flowing from the above distinction between 
what is really poetical and the creations of the historian and the orator, 
establish the following points pertinent to the poetical composition itself. 


(a) We found that in history the element of prose consisted above all in 
this that however much the content thereof could be ideally substantive and 
possessed of a downright penetrative power, the actual form of the same 
was, however, invariably accompanied with many conditions of relative 
validity, massed together with much that was contingent, and finally often 
referable to caprice simply as its ground, aspects of immediate objective 
fact which the historian was not entitled to translate into the terms of a 
reality of profounder grasp. 

(aa) The effort of such a transfiguration is in fact a fundamental 
desideratum of the poetical art when it, so far as its material is concerned, 
steps into the arena of history. It 1s its business in short in such a case to 
discover the mere ideal core and significance of an event, action, or a 
national type, a famous historical personality, and as decisively to brush 
aside aspects of contingency, everything in fact purely incidental or 


indifferent, which plays round such types or individuals, and stands to them 
in a purely relative connection. It has then to establish, in the place of the 
circumstances and traits it rejects, others which reveal the ideal essence of 
the facts in their clarity, to the intent that in this transfigured presence such 
shall so discover concrete truth in its fulness that the reason, which has 
hitherto lain concealed, though implied in them, shall now for the first time 
assert itself as evolved and declared in complete realization. By this means 
alone poetry is able in the proposed work to make its content coalesce in the 
secure unity of a centre, able as such to round and unfold itself in a whole. 
And this is possible because it not only is operative as a more effective 
bond between the parts, but also because, without compromising the unity 
of the whole, all its varied particularity is suffered to assert its claim to an 
independent impression. 

(ZC) Poetry may in this respect make a yet further advance, when, it 
accepts as its main content, in lieu of the material and significance of the 
historical fact, some fundamental idea, some human collision in general 
associated with it in a close or more remote affinity, and employs the 
historical factum and personages, everything local in short, merely in the 
guise or garment of individualization. The difficulty to be encountered here 
is twofold: either the historically ascertained data, when appropriated by the 
composition, may fall out of line with the fundamental idea; or, conversely, 
it may be that the poet in some measure retains these data, but also too in 
essential features moulds them conformably to his purposes, and by doing 
this work fails to harmonize the element of stability with that of original 
design which were both essential to our conception of the poetical product. 
To dispel such an opposition and to reassert the accordant note able to do 
this is a difficult matter; it is none the less necessary, for objective reality 
has itself too an unquestionable title to what is essential in the character of 
its appearance. 


(yy) We may extend the reach of poetry yet further and we shall still find 
that the demand to be met is the same. In other words, all that the art of 
poetry represents in external local condition, characterization, actions, 
passions, situations, conflicts, events, and human destiny, all this material is 
borrowed, far more so in fact than is generally credited, from the facts of 
life itself. This being so, poetry here too is on the historical arena; and, 
consequently, its deviations or variations of such data must, in this field 
also, find their point of departure in the rational core of the facts in question 
and the demand of the art to discover for this ideal essence a form that 
exhibits it with greatest adequacy and life. And this must not be sought for 
in the poverty of a superficial knowledge, an inability to penetrate what is 
really vital in fact, or in the moods of caprice and with the craving after the 
quaint or perverse ingenuities of a spurious originality. 

(f) And further, as already stated, oratory is allied to prose on account of 
the practical end which is thereby proposed, and, to carry out which, it is 
forced to admit to the full the claims of utility. 

(aa) In this respect poetry must take care to detach itself from any end of 
this kind outside Art’s domain, and the claim of artistic enjoyment simply; 
that it may not fall into the sphere of prose. For if any purpose of this sort is 
made to appear of essential importance, as part of the entire conception and 
presentation, the composition at once descends from that loftier region, in 
whose free atmosphere it floats on its own account and on no other, and is 
drawn into that of relation merely. As a result of this we have either a 
breach made between the fundamental aim of art and the ends of ulterior 
intendments; or art is used as a means simply, contradicts its substantive 
notion, and becomes the menial of utility. The edifying effusions of many 
church hymns are of this character. Particular ideas are simply admitted on 
religious grounds, and receive a style of composition which is alien to the 
beauty of poetry. And, speaking generally, poetry, simply as poetry, has no 


right to edify in a religious sense, or at least exclusively in this sense. If it 
does so we are carried into a region, which no doubt possesses relationship 
with both poetry and art, but is for all that distinct from it. We may say the 
same of teaching generally, ethical instruction, political treatises, or writings 
of all kinds written for our momentary recreation and enjoyment. All these 
are objects, to whose attainment the art of poetry is, or can be more than 
any other, contributory. But such contributions must not enter into the 
purpose, if the spirit of the work is to assert itself freely in its own character. 
In the poetical effort it is only what is really poetic, eliminated from all that 
is foreign to this quality, which must remain paramount as the end proposed 
and accomplished. And in fact such ulterior aims as the above can be 
carried out far more appropriately by quite other means. 

(BB) The art of poetry, however, from the converse point of view, should 
strive to assert no absolute and isolated position; it ought, as a part of life 
itself, to enter freely into life. Already in the first part of this inquiry we 
found how many points of contact there were between art and ordinary 
existence, whose content and phenomenal appearance are repeated in its 
content and form. In poetry this vital relation to actual existence and its 
specific circumstances, private or public events, appears with most obvious 
variety in the so-called poems d’occasion. With a broader interpretation of 
the expression we may define as such most poetic compositions; in the 
more narrow and correct meaning of the term, however, we should restrict it 
to those productions whose origin is traceable to a single event of present 
time, which it is the express aim of the poet to emphasize, adorn, and 
celebrate. In this weaving together of the actual threads of life, however, 
poetry tends once more to decline to a position of dependence; it is 
therefore by no means unusual for writers on aesthetic to attach a purely 
subordinate value to poetry of this class in general, although as to a part of 


it, notably in the case of the lyric, we find here the most famous 
compositions. 

(yy) The question consequently arises by virtue of what poetry may be 
enabled to still maintain its independence even in the conflict above 
described. The answer is simple. It must regard and assert the occasional 
facts it borrows from life not as its essential aim, while it is itself merely 
accepted as a means. Rather the reverse process is the right one, which 
absorbs the material of such reality within its own substance, and informs 
and elaborates the same conformably to the claims of an unfettered 
imagination. In other words poetry has nothing to do with the accidental or 
incidental fact as such. This material supplies the external opportunity, that 
is the stimulus which prompts the poet to draw upon his own profounder 
penetration and more transparent mode of presentment: by this means he 
creates from his own resources, as something newborn, that which, without 
such mediation, would have, in the plain and blunt particular case, wholly 
failed to impress us with the free spirit he communicates. 

(y) In conclusion then we may affirm that every genuine work of poetry 
is an essentially infinite organism.“* In content rich, it unfolds this content 
under a mode of appearance which is adapted to it. It is permeated with a 
principle of unity, but not one referable to the form of utility, which 
subordinates the particular to itself in an abstract relation, but rather one 
that absorbs the same in the singularity relevant to one identical and entirely 
vital self-consistency, in which the whole, without any visible intention, is 
sphered within one rounded and essentially self-enclosed completeness. It is 
indeed replete with the materia of the visible world, but is not on that 
account placed, either in relation to its content or determinate existence, 
under a condition of dependence to any one circle of life. Rather it freely 
creates out of its own plenitude, striving to clothe the ideal notion of its 


material in its genuine manifestation as truth, and to bring the world of 


external fact into reconciled accord with its own most ideal substance. 
3. THE CREATIVE IMPULSE OF THE POET” 


I have already discussed at considerable length, in the first part of this work, 
the talent and genius, the enthusiasm and originality of the artist. I will 
consequently merely touch upon one or two points in the present reference 
to the art of poetry which appear of importance, if we contrast this activity 
as effective here with that operative in the plastic arts and music. 

(a) The architect, sculptor, painter and musician have to deal with an 
entirely concrete and sensuous material, in and through which each has to 
elaborate his creations. The limitations of this material condition the 
specific form that the type of the conception no less than the mode of 
artistic execution assume. The more fixed and predetermined the general 
lines of his definition are upon which the artist has to concentrate himself, 
the more specialized becomes the talent required for the assertion of the 
same in any one and no other mode of presentment; and we may add in the 
powers of technical execution which accompany it. The talents adapted to 
the poetic art, regarding the same from the point of view of an ideal 
envisagement in a specific materia, is subordinated in a less degree to such 
conditions; it is consequently more open to universal practice, and in this 
respect more independent. The need here at least is merely that of a gift for 
imaginative creation. Its limitation is confined merely to this, namely, that 
for the reason that this art is expressed in language, it has to guard itself on 
the one hand from deliberate rivalry with external objects in their sensuous 
completeness, in the form, that is, where we find the plastic artist 
apprehends his subject-matter in its external configuration: and, from a 
further point of view, it is unable to rest in the unspoken ideality, the 
emotional tones of which constitute the realm of music. In these respects 


the problem proposed to the poet, if we contrast him with artists in other 
arts, is at once more facile and more difficult It is more easy, because, 
although the poet, in the poetical elaboration of speech, must possess a 
trained talent, he is spared the relatively more manifold task of triumph over 
technical difficulties necessary in the other arts. It is more difficult because, 
just in proportion as poetry is less able to complete the objective 
envisagement, it is compelled to seek some compensation for this loss on 
the side of sense in the genuine core of Art’s own ideality, in the depth of 
imagination and a really artistic mode of conception. 

(6) For this reason the poet is, in the second place, constrained to 
penetrate into all the wealth of the spiritual content, and to lay bare to the 
vision of mind what is concealed in its depths. For however much in the 
other arts, too, the ideal must shine forth through its corporeal 
manifestation, and does so in life itself shine forth, yet the medium of 
speech remains that most open to intelligence, and the means most adequate 
to its revelation. It is the one medium able to grasp and declare everything 
whatever that flows through or is present in consciousness, whether 
regarded in its ascent or profundity. In consequence of this the poet finds 
himself confronted with difficulties which the other arts are not called upon 
to overcome or satisfy to the like degree. In other words, for the very reason 
that poetry is actually operative in the world of idea or imagination itself, 
and is not concerned with fashioning for its images an objective existence 
independent of such ideality, it is placed in an element or sphere in which 
the religious, scientific and everyday consciousness are active; it must 
therefore take care to make no excursion into the domain or mode of 
conception proper to any of these, or to get mixed up with them. No doubt 
in the case of every art we find points of contact with other arts. Artistic 
creation of every kind proceeds from one mind or spirit, which 
comprehends in itself all spheres of self-conscious life. But with the other 


arts the distinction of conception in each case is in its mode complete, for 
the reason that this, in its ideal creation, persists throughout in permanent 
relation to the execution of its images in a definite sensuous material, and 
consequently is absolutely distinct, no less from the forms of the religious 
consciousness, than it is from the thinking of science and the intelligence of 
ordinary life. Poetry, on the contrary, avails itself, in its manner of objective 
communication, of the very means adopted in these spheres of mental 
activity, that is to say, human speech; it finds itself, consequently, otherwise 
placed than are the plastic arts and music, which occupy a different field of 
conception and expression. 

(c) Thirdly, we have the final demand made upon the poet for the most 
profound and manifold transfusion of the subject-matter of his creations 
with the animating soul of life, because it is his art which is capable of 
absorbing most profoundly the entire fulness of the spiritual content. The 
plastic artist, in a similar way, must apply himself to a transfusion of ideal 
expression in the external form of architectonic, plastic and the forms 
peculiar to painting. The musician must likewise rivet his attention on the 
inner soul concentrated in emotion and passion and their outpouring in 
melodic expression. In both cases the artist must be steeped in the most 
ideal intention and substance of his content. But the sphere of the poet’s 
creative activity extends yet further, for the reason that he has not merely to 
elaborate an ideal world of soul-life and the self-conscious mind. He has, in 
addition, to discover for this ideal realm an external mode of envisagement 
fitted thereto, a mode by virtue of which that ideal totality shines through in 
more irresistible perfection than is possible in the case of other arts. It is 
incumbent upon him to know human existence, both as soul-life and 
objective life, to receive into his inmost being the full breadth of the world 
and its shows, and to have felt through it there, penetrated, enlarged, 
deepened and revealed to himself all it implies. Only after that, and in order 


that he may find it in his power to create, as from his own spiritual 
experience outwards, a free whole, — ay, even in the case where he restricts 
his effort to a comparatively narrow and particular range, — he must have 
liberated himself from all embarrassment with his subject-matter, whether 
of a technical® character or otherwise, able in short to survey the ideal and 
external aspects thereof with the same free glance. From the point of view 
of instinctive creative vigour” we may in this respect pre-eminently praise 
the Mahomedan poets of the East. The starting-point in such compositions 
is a freedom which, even in the moment of passion, remains aloof from 
such passion, and in all the variety of its interests retains exclusively 
throughout the one substance as its veritable core, in contrast to which 
everything else appears small and transitory, and nothing of finality is left 
either to passion or lust. This is a philosophical outlook, a relation of spirit 
to the facts of the world, which comes more readily to age than youth. For 
in old age no doubt the interests of life are still present; but they are not 
there with the urgency of youthful passion, but rather in the guise of 
shadows, and to this extent are more readily conformable to ideal relations 
such as Art demands. In opposition to the ordinary view that youth with its 
warmth and vigour is the fairest season for poetic creation, we may rather, 
at least from this point of view, maintain just the opposite, that the ripest 
season belongs to the autumn of old age, provided that it is able to preserve 
its energies of outlook and emotion. It is only to a blind old man, Homer, 
that we ascribe those miraculous poems which have come down to us under 
that name. And we may also affirm of our Goethe that only in old age, after 
he had fully succeeded in liberating his genius from all restricting 
limitations of sense, that he gave us his most exalted creations.” 


1 That is, the essential notion (Begriff) of Art generally. 


2 Substantiellen, i.e., the form that most corresponds to its essence. 


2 Theoretisch. Hegel doubtless has the Greek word in his mind. It is a Bildung for the mind rather 


than with a view to action. It assumes contemplation rather than volition. 


“Tt is not quite clear whether Hegel means by Bediirfniss the need of spiritual life, or the profounder 
demand of reality. It might stand for either. 


> That is, the Verniinft. 
§ Das individualisirte Verniinftige, i.e., reason as realized in concrete personality. 


! In seiner Gediegenheit und schlagenden Fassung. Gediegenheit here thorough grasp. Schlagenden 
may possibly mean arresting character of the conception rather than definite, precise. 


8 That is, the notion. 


= By aus dem Geiste it is quite possible that there is no reference to individual genius. In that case the 


translation would be “in terms of human intelligence,” i.e., from the resources of human reason. 
19 This seems to be the meaning of die Sache der Zeit. 


1 Lit, “They do not come forth from self-substantive and immediately free vitality (Lebendigkeit).” 
Lebendigkeit is here the ideal and creative force or bond of soul-life as above described. 


2 The German word would imply here an interpretation of symbolic or at least ideal significance. 


B This I presume is the general meaning of the sentence: Asien aber, das er besiegt, ist in der 


vielfachen Willktihr seiner Einzelnen Volkerschaften nur ein zufdlliges Ganzes. 
14 Fin Sollen. 


2 it is possible that too much stress is laid on this line of difference. The fundamental difference 
between oratory and poetry is that of form. At least it can hardly be denied that the power of the 
orator to meet the demands of local conditions is a vital feature of his art, that in this respect a 
Demosthenes is greater than Burke. It is surely a mistake to assume that such limitations in 
themselves or necessarily are an obstacle to creative genius. It is rather the sign of supreme oratorical 
power that it can mould them and command them in conjunction with its more majestic spirit. In this 
lies an essential part of the art itself, just as a sculptor or a painter, such as Tintoret in the S. Rocco 
Scuola, dominates the defects of local condition. 


16 Infinite, that is, not in the temporal sense, but as a complete and self-realized whole. 


u Hegel calls it “the poetising subjectivity”; that is, the personal activity essential to poetic 


composition. 

18 F 

= Practischen. 

1° This appears to be the meaning of des Naturells. 


29 This is perhaps less true of Goethe than it is of either Milton or Shakespeare. It is possible that 
Hegel thought more highly of the second part of “Faust” as art than do the majority of modern critics. 
But the truth is there, if subject to a good deal of qualification in respect to certain aspects of poetry. 
As Meredith says: 


“Verily now is our season of seed, 
Now in our Autumn.” 


And Meredith was not one to do less than justice to the superb Dream of imaginative youth. 


II 
THE EXPRESSION OF POETRY 


The field of vision which first will occupy our attention, but the boundless 
expanse of which we can only traverse with a few general observations, is 
that which concerns the poetic generally, the content no less than the mode 
of conception and organic association adapted to the poetic work of art. 
This background will help to emphasize the second aspect of our subject, 
which is poetic expression more strictly, the idea in the ideal objectivity of 
the word appropriated by it as symbol of the image, and the melodious 


vehicle of its speech. 


We may infer the nature of the relation between poetic expression 
generally and the mode of presentment proper to the other arts from our 
previous examination of the characteristics of the poetic art. Language and 
the sounds of words are neither a symbol of spiritual conceptions, nor an 
adequate mode of projecting ideality under the condition of spatial 
objectivity in the sense applicable to the corporeal forms of sculpture and 
painting, nor yet an intonation in musical sound of the entire soul. They are 
an abstract sign simply. As the vehicle of the poetic image or conception, 
however, it is necessary that this side also, in theory no less than deliberate 
elaboration, appear as distinct from the kind of expression appropriate to 
prose. 

We may for this purpose emphasize with more detail three main points of 
distinction. 

Our first point is this, that although poetic expression is throughout 
exclusively embodied in articulate words, and apparently as such is simply 
related to human speech, yet in so far as the words themselves are merely 
abstract signs representative of ideas, the true source of poetic speech is not 
to be discovered in the selection of particular words, and in the manner they 
are associated in sentences and elaborated phrases, nor in harmonious 
rhythm, rhyme and so forth, but in the type of conception employed. We 
have, in short, to look for our point of departure for the constructive use of 
expression in the choice of the idea or image, find our first and foremost 
question will be what kind of conception will give us an expression suitable 
to poetry. Secondly, however, it remains the fact that the imaginative idea 
essentially pertinent to poetry is exclusively made objective in language. 
We have consequently to investigate the expression of speech according to 
its purely verbal aspect, in the light of which poetic words are 
distinguishable from those of prose, poetic phrases from those of our 


ordinary life and prosaic thought, abstracting in the first instance the mere 
sound of them to our sense of hearing. 

Finally, we have to recognize the fact that poetry is a mode of articulate 
speech, the sounding word, which in its temporal duration no less than its 
actual sound, must receive a definite configuration, one that implies the 
presence of time-measure, rhythm, melodious sound and rhyme. 


I. THE POETIC CONCEPT OR IDEA 


What in the plastic arts the sensuous visible form expressed by means of 
stone and colour is, or what in the realm of music animating strains of 
harmony and melody are, this — we must repeatedly insist on the fact — 
can only be, in respect to poetic expression — the idea or image itself. The 
force of the poet’s creation centres consequently, in the fact that the art 
moulds a content in an ideal medium, and without bringing before us the 
actual forms of external Nature and the progressions of musical sound; by 
doing so, therefore, it translates the objective presence accepted by the other 
arts into an ideal form, which Spirit or intelligence expresses for the 
imagination under the mode which is and must remain that of our conscious 
life. 

A distinction of this very character was already insisted on when we had 
occasion previously to establish a distinction between the earliest type, of 
poetry and its later modes of reconstruction from the data of prose. 

(a) Imaginative poetry in its origin is not as yet a consciously distinct 
form from those extremes of ordinary conscious life, one of which brings 
everything to vision under the mode of immediate and therewith contingent 
singularity, without grasping the ideal essence implied therein, and the 
manifestation of the same; while the other, in one direction, differentiates 
concrete existence into its various characteristics, making use of abstract 


generalization, and in another avails itself of the scientific faculty as the 


correlating and connecting focus of such abstractions. The idea is only 
poetical in so far as it holds these extremes in unviolable mediation, and 
thereby is able to maintain a position of genuine stability midway between 
the vision of ordinary consciousness and that of abstract thought. 

In general terms we may define the poetic imagination as plastic* in so 
far as it brings before our vision concrete reality rather than the abstract 
generalization, and in the place of contingent existence an appearance of 
such a kind that we recognize what is substantive immediately in it by 
virtue of its embodiment itself and its individuality, and as inseparable from 
it, and by virtue of this are able to grasp the concrete conception-of the fact 
in question no less than its determinate existence as one and the same vital 
whole reposing in the ideal medium of the imagination. In this respect we 
find a fundamental distinction between that whereof the plastic or 
constructive idea is the source and all that is otherwise made vivid to us 
through other means of expression. The same truth will appear to us, if we 
analyse what we mean, by mere reading. We understand what the letters 
mean, which are indicative points for articulate utterance, by the mere act of 
sight, and without being further obliged to listen to their sound. Only the 
illiterate reader will find it necessary to speak aloud the separate words that 
he may understand their sense. But in the case of poetry just what seems to 
be here the mark of stupidity 1s an indication of beauty and excellence. 
Poetry is not satisfied with an abstract effort of apprehension, nor does it 
bring objects before us as we find them in the form of reflection and in the 
unimaginative generalization of our memory. It helps us to approach the 
essential notion in its positive existence, the generic as clothed in its 
specific individuality. In the view of ordinary common sense I understand 
by language, both in its impression on my hearing or sight, the meaning in 
its immediacy, in other words, without receiving its image before the mind. 


The phrases, for instance, “the sun,” or “in the morning,” possess each of 


them no doubt a distinct sense; but neither the Dawn or the Sun are 
themselves made present to our vision. When, however, the poet says: 
“When now the dawning Eos soared heavenwards with rosy fingers,” here 
without question we have the concrete fact brought home to us. The 
poetical expression adds, however, yet more, for it associates with the 
object recognized a vision of the same, or we should rather say the purely 
abstract relation of knowledge vanishes, and the real definition takes its 
place. In the same way take the phrase, “Alexander conquered the Persian 
empire.” Here, no doubt, so far as content is concerned, we have a concrete 
conception; the many-sided definition of it, however, expressed here in the 
word “victory,” 1s concentrated in a featureless and pure abstraction, which 
fails to image before us anything of the appearance and reality of the exploit 
accomplished by Alexander. This truth applies to every kind of similar 
expression. We recognize the bare fact; but it remains pale and dun, and 
from the point of view of individual existence undetermined and abstract. 
The poetic conception consequently embraces the fulness of the objective 
phenomenon as it essentially exists, and 1s able to elaborate the same united 
with the essential ideality of the fact in a creative totality. 


What follows as a primary result of this is that it is of interest to the 
imagination to /inger near the external characteristics of the fact, to the 
extent at least that it seeks to express the same in its positive reality, deems 
this as essentially worthy of contemplation and insists on this very attitude. 

Poetry is consequently in its manner of expression descriptive 
Description is, however, not the right word for it. We are, in fact, 
accustomed to accept as descriptive, and in contrast to the abstract 
definition, in which a content is otherwise brought home to our intelligence, 
much that the poet passes by, so that from the point of view of ordinary 
speech poetic composition can only appear as a roundabout way and a 


useless superfluity. The poet must, however, manage to bring his 
imagination to bear upon the explication of the actual phenomenon he is 
attempting to depict with a vital interest.2 In this way, for instance, Homer 
adds a descriptive epithet to every hero. So Achilles is the swift-footed, the 
Achaeans bright-greaved, Hector as of the glancing helm, Agamemnon the 
lord of peoples, and so forth. The name is no doubt descriptive of a 
personality, but the name alone brings nothing further to our vision. To have 
some distinct idea of this we require further attributes. We have in fact 
similar epithets attached by Homer to other objects, which are essential to 
our vision of the epic, such as sea, ships, sword and others, epithets which 
seize and place before us an essential quality of the particular object, 
depicting it more precisely, and which enable us to apprehend the fact in its 
concrete appearance. 

Secondly, we must distinguish such reconstruction of actual facts from 
definition wholly imagined. This offers a further point of view for 
discussion. The real image merely places before us the fact in the reality it 
possesses. The expression of the poet’s imagination, on the contrary, does 
not restrict itself to the object in its immediate appearance; it proceeds to 
depict something over and above this, by means of which the significance 
of the former picture is made clear to our mind. Metaphors, illustrations, 
similes become in this way an essential feature of poetic creation. We have 
thereby a kind of veil attached to the content, which concerns us, and 
which, by its difference from it, serves in part as an embellishment, and in 
part as a further unfolding of it, though it necessarily fails to be complete, 
for the reason that it only applies to a specific aspect of this content. The 
passage in which Homer compares Ajax, on his refusing to fly, to an 
obstinate ass is an illustration. To a pre-eminent degree oriental poetry 
possesses this splendour and wealth in pictorial comparisons. There are two 
main reasons of this. First, 1ts symbolic point of view makes such a search 


for aspects of affinity inevitable, and in the universality of its centres of 
significance it offers a large field of concrete phenomena capable of 
comparison; secondly, on account of the sublimity of its predominant 
outlook there is a tendency to apply the entire variety of all that is most 
brilliant and glorious in its motley show to the embellishment of the One 
Supreme, which is held before the mind as the sole One to be exalted. This 
object of the imagination, moreover, is not to be apprehended as merely the 
work of fanciful caprice or comparison, possessing as such nothing in it 
essentially actual and present. On the contrary the transmutation of all 
particular existence into further existence in this central idea grasped and 
clothed by the imagination is rather to be understood as equivalent to the 
assertion that there is nothing else essentially present, nothing that 
otherwise can put forward a claim to substantive reality. The belief in the 
world as we apprehend it with the vision of ordinary common sense is 
converted into a belief in the imagination, for which the only world that 
verily exists is that which the poetic consciousness has created. Conversely 
we have the romantic imagination, which is ready enough to express itself 
in metaphor, because in its vision what is external is for the essentially 
secluded life of the soul only accepted as something incidental, something 
that is unable adequately to express its own reality. To reclothe this 
consequently unreal externality with profound emotion, with all the fulness 
of detail envisioned, or with the play of humour upon the conjunction of 
such opposites is an impulse, which constrains and charms romantic poetry 
to ever novel discoveries. The object of importance here is not so much to 
make the fact clear and distinct to the vision; on the contrary the 
metaphorical employment of these outlying phenomena is itself the aim 
proposed. The emotion of the poet concentrates itself as the centre, which 
the environment enriches with its wealth; it absorbs this as part of itself, 
adapts it with genius and wit to its adornment, steeps it in its own life, and 


finds in this movement to and fro, this elaboration and self-reflection of its 
creation its own source of delight. 

(b) Secondly, we have the contrast present between the poetic mode of 
conception and that of prose. The thing of importance in the latter case is 
not that which is imaged, but the significance as such which constitutes the 
content. It is on account of the latter that the idea or image becomes a mere 
means to bring the content before the mind. The composition of prose is 
therefore neither compelled to place the more detailed reality of its objects 
before our vision, nor to summon before us, as is the case with the 
metaphorical mode of expression previously described, another idea which 
carries us beyond the immediate object to be expressed. No doubt it is also 
necessary in prose to indicate in firm and distinct outlines the positive 
appearance of objects; but this is so not on account of their figurative 
character,* but to meet a specific and practical purpose. Generally speaking 
we may therefore affirm accuracy to be from one point of view the ruling 
principle of prose composition, and from another a clear definition and 
intelligibility of statement. In contrast to this the language of metaphor and 
imagery is in general and relatively less clear and more inaccurate. For in 
that mode of direct expression, such as we have presented by our first form 
of the poetic conception, the fact in its simplicity is carried away from our 
immediate apprehension of it as a mere object into the actual world of 
concrete fact, and we have to recognize it as a part of this, while in that 
second and more oblique form some phenomenon of affinity merely and 
one even aloof from the essential significance of our subject is made present 
to us. We do not, therefore, wonder that prosaic commentators of our poets 
have no easy task when they seek to separate, by means of their scientific 
analyses, the image from the significance, to extract their abstract content 
from the vital form, and thereby expound poetic modes of composition to 
the prosaic mind. 


In poetry this accuracy, this rigour in unfolding the content as we find it 
in its simplicity, is not alone the essential principle. On the contrary, though 
prose is forced to confine its ideas on parallel lines of almost mathematical 
precision with the nature of its content, poetry introduces us to a different 
sphere altogether, that is, the visible appearance of the content itself, or 
other natural phenomena related to it. For it is just this objective reality 
which in poetry ought to appear, and while unquestionably from one point 
of view revealing that content, yet at the same time from another it has to 
liberate itself from the purely abstract content, it being essentially an object 
of the art to direct attention to its actual existence in the visible world, and 
to arouse the interest of mind in the forms of life itself. 

(c) If these three essential requirements of poetry are conditioned by an 
age, in which the accuracy of the prosaic mind is become the ordinary type 
of conscious life, the art, so far as its figurative characteristics are 
concerned, is placed in a more difficult position. That is to say, in such an 
epoch the type of penetration exercised by conscious life is generally a 
separation of emotion and the ordinary outlook from scientific thought, 
which either converts the ideal and external material of feeling and 
perception into a stimulus of knowledge and volition simply, or into a 
plastic medium subservient to observation and action. In such a sphere 
poetry calls for energies of more definite purpose in order that it may free 
itself from the abstraction of the prevailing mental attitude and enter into 
the world of concrete life. Where, however, such a goal is realized, not only 
do we find that this breach between thinking, which makes for 
generalization, and perception and feeling, which grasp the particular, 
vanishes, but these last-mentioned modes of conscious life are, together 
with their subject-matter and content, at the same time freed from their 
exclusive relation of service; and the process culminates in a victorious 


reconciliation of such modes with what is essential universality. Inasmuch, 


however, as both the modes of poetic and prosaic thought and general 
outlook are united in one and the same conscious life, we find in it 
indications of trouble and derangement, even possibly an actual conflict 
between the two, one which, as the poetry of our times testifies, only genius 
of the highest order is able successfully to deal with. Added to this there are 
other collateral hindrances, which I only propose to define now, and that 
briefly, in their relation to the figurative aspect already discussed. In other 
words, if the prosaic intelligence takes the place of that creative imagination 
which previously obtained, then and in that case the reyuvenescence of the 
poetic faculty, both in all that is associated with the positive expression of 
facts and what is metaphorical, readily offers the semblance of artificiality, 
which even where it falls short of actual purpose, is only with great 
difficulty reconciled with that directness of immediate truth which is 
demanded. Much in fact which was still fresh in former times, through 
repeated usage, and the habits thus originated, has itself become gradually a 
custom and a part of prosaic life. Moreover, where poetry strives after 
novelties in its composition, we often find that, despite of itself, in its 
figurative expressions and descriptions, even where it escapes the charge of 
exaggeration and an excess of such material, it none the less leaves an 
impression of artificiality, over nicety, a straining after what is piquant and 
select, work incompatible with a simple and healthy outlook and state of 
feeling. Such work tends to regard objects in an artificial light and reckons 
on mere effect. Consequently it will not permit their natural lighting and 
colour. Defects of this nature are still more obvious in cases where, as a 
rule, the metaphorical type of imaginative composition is exchanged* for 
the more direct, and our poet is driven to outbid the forces of prose; and, in 
order to assert an originality, plunges into the subtleties of or the fishing for 
effects which have still some appearance of freshness. 


2. VERBAL EXPRESSION 


Inasmuch as the poetic imagination is distinct in its operation from that of 
all other artists in virtue of the fact that it necessarily clothes its images in 
words, and communicates the same through human speech, it becomes 
imperative that throughout this process it should endeavour to co-ordinate 
all its ideas, in the form which with most completeness will disclose them, 
through the means articulate speech thus places at its disposal. And, in 
short, we may affirm that the poetic content only assumes the form of 
poetry in its restricted sense after it has been actually embodied and 
rounded off in the vehicle of words. 

This literary aspect of the art of poetry would readily supply us with a 
boundless field of discursive observation and logical argument, which I 
must, however, pass over in order that I may reserve space for more 
weighty problems which lie before us. I merely propose, therefore, to touch 
very briefly on a few fundamental points. 

(a) Human art should in all its associations place us on a ground quite 
other than that we confront in ordinary life, or indeed in our religious 
consciousness, active life, or the speculations of philosophy. This is 
possible on the side of literary or verbal expression only in so far as another 
mode of speech is adopted than that obtaining in those other spheres. Art 
has therefore not only, from one point of view, to avoid that in its 
instrument of expression which will fail to rise above the trivialities of 
ordinary speech and ordinary prose, but it must, furthermore, avoid falling 
into the tone and manner of religious edification and philosophical research. 
Above all it must keep aloof from the precise analyses and methods of the 
scientific faculty, the categories of pure thinking as we find these illustrated 
in the logical forms of judgment and deduction. These at once remove art 
from the imaginative realm to another region altogether. But in all these 
respects it still remains a difficult matter to determine the lines of boundary 
on which we may actually affirm that poetry ends and prose begins. And in 


fact we may admit absolute precision and confidence of statement to be 
impossible from the nature of the case. 

(b) If we pass now to a discussion of the particular means which poetic- 
speech can appropriate as instrumental to its task the following points 
appear to me pregnant and suggestive. 


(a) First, we find particular words and exclamations? that are obviously 
peculiar to poetry, whether they be used to ennoble it, or to introduce the 
vulgarity and excess of comedy. We find a similar novelty in the specific 
collocation of various words or turns of expression. In such a field poetry is 
no doubt entitled on the one hand to borrow from an obsolete nomenclature, 
obsolete at least in everyday speech, and on the other to declare itself as 
pre-eminently an innovator, moulding novel modes of speech. Such a field, 
provided only the vital genius of the language is preserved, supplies 
material for astonishing boldness of invention. 

(6) Secondly, we have the problem of verbal order. It is here that we 
meet with those so-called figures of speech, in so far as, we should add, the 
same have reference to verbal embodiment as such. The use of these, 
however, easily degenerates into rhetoric and declamation in the bad sense 
of these terms; the vitality of individual character is destroyed where we 
find that such forms substitute a fixed and artificial mode of expression for 
the genuine impulse of feeling or passion, and thereby offer the very 
opposite to the personal, laconic and broken utterance required, the 
utterance whose emotional depth is incapable of saying much, and for this 
reason, in romantic poetry especially, is of great effect as a presentment of 
suppressed? states of soul. But generally speaking we may admit that the 
relative order of words is an instrument of the external form of poetry of 


quite extraordinary resource. 


(y) Thirdly, we have still to draw attention to the construction of 
periods, which essentially embrace all the other aspects of composition and 
which, by means of either their simple or more involved course, their 
restless dislocations and distortions, or their quick onward motion, their 
acceleration and their flood contribute so materially to the reflection of such 
soul experience. And, in short, it is essential that the external presentment in 
speech should mirror and assume a character similar to the ideality of such 


experience in all its variety. 


(c) In the application of the means of speech above considered it will be 
useful to distinguish once more the several stages of poetic thought to 
which they correspond and to which we drew attention when we considered 
the nature of poetic conception or composition. 

(a) Poetic diction can, in the first instance, appear with real vitality 
among a people and at an epoch when the general speech is not as yet 
perfected, but in fact only by virtue of its poetry receives its real 
development. At such a time the utterance of the poet, as generally 
expressive of soul-life, is from the first a real novelty, which stirs 
admiration on its own account by revealing in its speech what remained 
previously unveiled. This new creation appears as the marvel of a gift and 
personal power. The weight of custom has not as yet fallen upon it. It 
enables that which is buried in the depths of the human heart for the first 
time to freely unfold itself before the amazement of men. Under such 
conditions it is the native force of the expression, the creation of the fact of 
speech, not so much the varied and craftful elaboration of the same, which 
is the main point. Diction here remains exceedingly simple. In such early 
times it is indeed impossible that we should have either much fluency of 
idea or any varied versatility of expression. The subject-matter of such 
poetry is depicted with an artless directness, which has not yet attained the 


delicate nuances, transitions, mediatory matter and other advantages of a 
later artistic culture. In such an age the poet is in fact the first person to give 
an utterance to the national voice, to express ideas in speech, and thereby to 
encourage the imagination itself. Speech is, if we may so express it, not yet 
inseparable from ordinary life, and poetry can still freely, with an effect of 
freshness, avail itself of all that in later times, as the speech of common life, 
gradually is severed from art. In this respect, for example, Homer’s type of 
expression is to the modern man barely distinguishable from ordinary 
speech. For every idea we have the direct word’; metaphorical expressions 
are comparatively rare; and although the poem is composed with a close 
attention to detail, the speech itself remains very simple indeed. In a similar 
way Dante was able to create for his own nation a vital form of poetic 
expression, and asserted in this, as in other respects, the dauntless energy of 
his creative genius. 

(6) When, however — this is a further point — the circle of ideas 
enlarges with the appearance of methodical modes of thought the ways in 
which idea is associated with idea increase, and in this very process the 
ability to use it increases also, and the expression of speech is elaborated in 
all the fluency of which it is capable. When this is so the position of poetry 
on the side of verbal expression is wholly changed. In other words, we have 
now a nation possessing the fully developed prose speech of everyday life, 
and poetic expression must now, in order to retain its interest, swerve aside 
from ordinary parlance, and receive a resurrection under the re-moulding 
energy of genius.2 In our daily life the contingency of the moment is the 
motive of speech. In the creation of a work of art, however, we must have 
deliberate circumspection”’ in the place of instantaneous feeling; even the 
spirit of enthusiasm must be judiciously restrained. The creation of genius 
should be permitted to unfold itself from the artistic repose,“ and become 
informed under the prevailing temper of an intelligence“ that surveys the 


whole with clarity. In former times this spirit of concentration and 
tranquillity is to be inferred from the fact and utterance of poetry itself. In a 
more recent age, on the contrary, the nature of the composition and 
execution has itself to enforce the distinction which obtains between the 
expression of poetry and prose. In this respect poems which belong to 
epochs in which we find already an elaborated prose diction differ 
essentially from those of times and peoples in which the art originates. 

The executive talent of a poet can be carried so far in this direction that 
the elaboration of formal expression becomes the main thing, and the aim is 
less directed to ideal truth than to formal construction, a polished elegance 
and mere effect of the composition under its literary aspect. We have then a 
situation, in which, as already observed, rhetoric and declamation are 
elaborated in a manner destructive to the ideal vitality of the poetic spirit. 
The formative intelligence asserts itself under the principle of 
purposiveness, and a selfconsciously regulated art disturbs that more 
genuine effect, which ought to present the appearance of ingenuous 
openness and simplicity. Entire nations have, with the rarest exceptions, 
failed to produce any type of poetic creation other than this rhetorical one. 
The Latin language, even in Cicero, still preserves a genuine ring of naiveté 
and naturalness. With the Latin poets, however, such as Virgil, Horace and 
the rest, we already feel that Art is to a real extent nothing but artifice, 
elaboration of effect on its own account. We recognize a prosaic content, 
which is merely set off with an external embellishment. We find a poet who, 
in the absence of original genius, endeavours to discover, in the sphere of 
literary versatility and rhetoric effects, some compensation for that which in 
genuine power and effect of creation and composition he fails to possess. 
France too, in the so-called classical period of its literature, has produced 
poetry very similar, a poetical style to which didactic poems and satires are 
singularly appropriate. Rhetorical figures of speech in all their variety are 


here in their rightful place. The exposition remains for all that, as a whole, 
prosaic; and the literary expression is at its best rich in image and 
embellishment, much in the style of Herder’s or Schiller’s diction. These 
last-mentioned writers, however, availed themselves of this style of literary 
expression mainly in the interests of prose composition; and by the 
weightiness of their reflections and the happy use of such a style knew how 
to win both a critical assent and a hearty approval. The Spanish poets also 
are not wholly free from the ostentation inseparable from the too self- 
conscious diction of art. And, as a general rule, Southern nations, such as 
the Spaniards and the Italians, and previously to them the Mohammedan 
Arabs and Persians, are conspicuous for a wealth and tedious prolixity of 
image and simile. With the ancients, more especially in the case of Homer, 
the flow of expression is characterized by smoothness and tranquillity. With 
the nations above mentioned, on the contrary, we have a vision of life 
gushing forth in a flood which, even where the emotions are in other 
respects at rest, is ever intent upon expatiation, and owing to this expressly 
volitional effort of the will is dominated by an intelligence which at one 
time is visible in abrupt parentheses, at another in subtle generalization, at 
another in the playful conjunction of its sallies of wit and humour. 

(y) Genuine poetic expression in short is as far removed from all 
rhetorical declamation as above described as it is from all ostentation and 
witty conceits of diction, in so far at least as such defects do injury to the 
ideal truth of Nature, and the claims of the content are forgotten in the 
verbal form and expression of the composition. It is, however, possible, 
despite of this, that the author’s free enjoyment in his work declare itself 
with real beauty. In a word that aspect of the composition we define as 
formal diction ought not to be treated on its own and independent account 
alone, or as an aspect of first and even exclusive importance. And, generally 
speaking, in this analysis of the composition of poetry under its formative 


aspect, we repeat that what is the product of careful thought must not lose 
the appearance of genuine spontaneity: everything should impress us as 
though it had of itself blossomed from the ideal germ or heart of the 
subject-matter. 


3. VERSIFICATION 


Our third and final aspect of poetic expression is necessitated by the fact 
that the imagination of the poet does not merely invest ideas in words, but 
does so in the form of the uttered speech; and by doing so he consequently 
enters the domain wherein our senses are made aware of the actual sounds 
and music of speech. We are thus introduced to versification. Versified 
prose may give us verses, but that is not necessarily poetry. We have a 
parallel case in the merely poetic expression of a composition in other 
respects prosaic with its result of poetic prose simply. Yet for all that metre 
or rhyme is an essential demand of poetry, bringing, as it were, a perfume of 
its own to the senses; nay, it is even more essential than a richly imaginative 
and so-called beautiful diction. 

And in truth the artistic elaboration of this sensuous medium“ unfolds to 
us — it is the very demand of the art itself — another realm, another field, 
which we only really enter after having left behind us the prose of ordinary 
life, whether viewed as action or as literary composition. The poet is 
thereby compelled to move in a literary atmosphere outside the boundary of 
everyday speech, and to shape his compositions with an exclusive regard to 
the rules and requirements of Art. It 1s therefore only a superficial theory 
which would banish all versification on the ground that it contradicts 
natural expression. It is true that Lessing, in his hostility to the false pathos 
of the French Alexandrine metre, attempted, more particularly in tragedy, to 
introduce a form of prose speech as most appropriate. Both Schiller and 
Goethe have, in the more stormy works of their youth, and under the natural 


impulse of compositions carrying a greater surfeit of content, adopted the 
same principle. But Lessing himself, in his Nathan, finally returns once 
more to the iambic. And in the same way with his Don Carlos Schiller 
deserted the old path. Goethe too was so little satisfied with the earlier 
prosaic treatment of his Iphigeneia and Tasso, that he transferred them to 
art’s more proper domain, remoulding them both from the point of view of 
expression and prosody in that purer form, wherein these compositions 
continue and will continue to excite our admiration. 

No doubt the artificiality of the verse measure or the recurrent echoes of 
rhyme has the appearance of an unyielding® bond between spiritual ideas 
and the sensuous medium, more rigorous indeed than colour in painting. 
External objects and the human form are coloured in Nature, and the 
colourless is an arbitrary abstraction. The idea, on the contrary, in 
association with the sounds of human speech, which are employed in the 
wholly capricious symbols of their utterance, possess only a distant or no 
ideal thread of connection at all. This being so, the exacting demand of the 
prosodical rules will very readily appear as a fetter to the imagination, in 
virtue of which it is no longer possible for the poet to communicate his 
ideas in the precise form in which they float upon his phantasy. The 
inference is natural that although the stream of rhythm and the music of 
rhyme exercises upon us as an unquestionable fascination, it is nevertheless 
not unfrequently and too much so the demand of this very charm to our 
senses that the finest poetic feeling and idea should be sacrificed. But the 
objection for all that will not hold water. In other words it is not true that 
versification is simply an obstruction to spontaneous movement. A genuine 
artistic talent throughout moves in its sensuous material as in its native 
element, which so far from being oppressive or a hindrance acts as a 
stimulus and a support. And in fact we find that all really great poets move 
with freedom and confidence in the measure, rhythm or rhyme they have 


created; and it is only when they are translated that our artistic sense is 
frequently pained or shocked at the attempt to retrace their rhythm and 
melody. Moreover it is part of the liberality of the art that the very 
circumstances of the restraint, involving much change, concentration or 
expansion of the ideas expressed, should suggest to our poet new thoughts, 
incidents and creations, which, apart from such difficulties, had never 
crossed his mind. But in truth quite apart from this relative advantage this 
sensuous and determinate form of being — in the case of poetry the 
melodious chain of words — is once for all essential to art. It is absolutely 
necessary that the result should not remain in the formless and undefined 
stream that we have in the immediate contingency of ordinary conversation. 
It must appear in the vital design and elaboration of art. And although this 
form no doubt in the music of poetry may sound too as a purely external 
instrument, it has nevertheless to be treated as an end on its own account, 
and as such as an essentially harmonious self-defined whole. This attention, 
which is due to the medium of sense, contributes, as in Art universally, and 
in the interest of seriousness,** yet another point of view where we find this 
very austerity vanishes; both poet and listener feel it no more. They are 
lifted into a region of exhilarating charm and grace. 

In painting and sculpture the artist is given the form in its material and 
spatial limitations for the portrayal and colouring of human limbs, rocks, 
trees, clouds and flowers. In architecture also the requirements and objects 
of the buildings proposed dictate more or less the defined shape given to 
walls, towers and roofs. In the same-way music already possesses stable 
definition in the fundamental laws of harmony. In the art of poetry, 
however, the sound of language to our aural sense is, in the first instance, 
unbridled; the poet has consequently to regulate such absence of rule 


within objective limits, and to outline a more stable conture, a more definite 


framework of sound for his conceptions, their structure and their objective 
beauty. 

Just as in musical declamation the rhythm and melody should accept and 
adapt itself to the nature of the content, versification is also a kind of music, 
which, at its own distance, is capable of essentially re-echoing the 
mysterious, but none the less definite, course and character of the ideas. 
Agreeably with this the verse-measure ought to reflect the general tone and, 
as it were, the spiritual perfume of an entire poem, and it is by no means a 
question of no consequence whether the external form is one of iambics, 
trochaics, stanzas, alcaics or any other metre. 

In the heads of discussion we propose to follow of most importance are 
two systems, whose distinction from each other we shall endeavour to 
explain. The first is rhythmical versification, which depends upon the actual 
length or shortness of the verbal syllables, whether we regard such in the 
association of varied figures of speech, or under the relation of their time- 
movement. 

The second is that which is responsible for tonal quality as such, not 
merely in the case of isolated letters, consonants or vowels, but also in that 
of entire syllables and words, the configuration of which is in part regulated 
by the laws of the uniform repetition of identical or similar sounds, and in 
part by those of symmetrical change. It is to this system that we refer the 
alliteration, assonance and rhyme. 

Both systems stand in intimate connection with the prosody of speech. 
This is so whether such systems are rather based throughout on the actual 
length or shortness of syllables, or on the accent which the mind requires, 
as attached to the obvious importance of such syllables. 

And, finally, we have also to unite together this general rhythmical 
movement with the music of the independent formal structure as rhyme.” 
And in this effort, inasmuch as the repeated echo of the rhyme strikes the 


ear with a marked emphasis, which asserts itself predominantly over the 
purely temporal condition of duration and advance, the rhythmical aspect 
will, in such a conjunction, tend to fall back, and arrest our attention with 
less force. 

(a) Rhythmical Versification. 

In discussing the rhythmical system which is without rhyme the 
following points are of the most importance: 

First, we have the firm and fast time-measure of syllables in their plain 
distinction of Jong and shorty as well as their manifold association with 
definite conditions and metres of poetry. 

Secondly, we have the animation of rhythm in accent, caesura and 
opposition between the verse accent and that of separate words. 

Thirdly, there is the aspect of euphonious sounds which, within this 
movement, is forthcoming from the sound of the words, without any further 
concentration in rhyme. 

(a) For that rhythmical movement which the time duration and the 
movement itself makes of first importance rather than the melodic sound as 
such and singled in its isolated effect, (aa) we find our starting point in the 
natural length and shortness of syllables to the obvious distinctions of 
which the sound of the actual words, the expression of their letters, in 
consonants and vowels, contribute the essential basis. 

Pre-eminently long by nature are the diphthongs ai, 01, ae, and the rest, 
for the reason that essentially — whatever our modern schoolmaster may 
say to the contrary — they are themselves a twofold, concrete tone, which 
combines, much as green does among the colours. The long-sounding 
vowels are equally so. As a third principle, which obtains already in 
Sanscrit, no less than the Greek and Latin languages, we have associated 
with them peculiar conditions of position. In other words, if two or more 
consonants are placed between two vowels the relation constitutes what is 


unquestionably a difficult transition in speech. The organ of articulate 
utterance requires a longer period to pass over the consonants; this 
necessitates a pause which, despite of the presence of the short vowel, 
makes the syllable sound in its rhythm long, though it is not actually 
lengthened. If I speak the words for example — mentem nec secus — the 
movement from the one vowel to the other in mentem and nec is neither as 
simple or easy as in secus. More modern languages do not retain this last 
distinction with such stringency, but rather give effect, in the matter of long 
and short accent, to other criteria. But for all that syllables which are treated 
as short, despite of the position referred to, at least will not unfrequently 
create a harsh impression, because they obstruct the quicker movement our 
ear demands. 

In contradistinction to the long quantity we have in diphthongs, long 
vowels and length created by position, we have the vowels which are by 
nature short, that is, those which are short, or which are not placed in 
words, where one of them and another immediately following are separated 
by two or more consonants. 

(£6) For the reason, then, that words, partly on their own account, as of 
several syllables, include a number of long and short beats, and in part, 
although of one syllable, are nevertheless associated with other words, we 
have thereby to start with a definite, but accidental interchange of various 
syllables and words without any stable measure. To regulate this accidental 
relation is just the function of poetry, precisely as it was that of music to 
define with accuracy the unregulated duration of particular tones by means 
of the unity of time-measure. Poetry therefore establishes specific 
combinations of long and short syllables as the law, by virtue of which, 
under the aspect of time-duration, it has to arrange the series of syllables. 
What we therefore get in the first instance are the different successions of 
time. The simplest is the mutual relation of pure equality, as, for example, 


we find it in the dactyl and anapaest, in which the two short syllables may 
coalesce according to definite rule in two long syllables (the spondee). 
Secondly, a long syllable may be placed next one short; in that case we have 
a profounder distinction of derivation, though under its simplest form. Such 
are the 1ambus and the trochee. We find a more complicated combination, 
when a short syllable is interposed between two long ones, or one short 
precedes two long, as in the cretic and bacchius. 

(yy) Such isolated time-relations would, however, open the door to 
unregulated contingency if they were permitted to follow one another 
anyhow in their motley differences. In fact the entire aim of such regulation 
would vanish under such conditions, in other words the regulated series of 
long and short syllables. From another point of view we should wholly fail 
to secure a definite beginning, conclusion, and central position, so that the 
caprice which here once again asserted itself would entirely contradict that 
which we previously established, when considering musical time-measure 
and beat, as to the relation in which the percipient ego stood to the duration 
of tones. In other words, the ego requires a combination on its own 
account,” a return out of the continuous forward movement in time; and 
only seizes on the same in virtue of definite unities of time and their, as 
such, emphasized commencement, regulated in their entire series and 
terminations. This is the reason why, in the third place, poetry also sets out 
the particular time-relations in a series of verse-lines,“ which in respect to 
the type and number of their feet, no less than in that of their 
commencement, progress, and conclusion, are subject to rule. The iambic 
trimeter, for instance, consists of six iambic feet, of which any two 
constitute an iambic dipody. The hexameter consists of six dactyls, which 
again, in certain positions, may coalesce in spondees. 

Moreover, as it is no objection to such lines of verse-writing that they are 
repeated over and over again in the same or practically under the same 


mode, we find in respect to the entire series, on the one hand, a lack of 
definition so far as the one final conclusion is concerned, and on the other a 
monotony, which creates perceptibly a sense of deficiency in the ideal 
aspect of their manifold composition. In order to mitigate such defects 
poetry makes a final advance in its creation of the strophe and its varied 
organization, more particularly with a view to lyric expression. As an 
illustration we have the elegiac measure of the Greeks; there is also the 
alcaic and sapphic strophe, not to mention the modes of lyric art elaborated 
by Pindar and the famous Greek dramatists in their choric effusions or 
interludes. 

However much, in their relation to time-measure, music and poetry 
partake of similar conditions, we ought not, therefore, to fail to draw 
attention to their dissimilarity. The most important feature of this 1s that of 
the beat. The question whether there is any real repetition measurable in 
time-beats of identical length in the metre of the ancients has been the 
subject of strenuous controversy. Generally speaking I think it may be 
affirmed that poetry, which uses language in its words as a mere means of 
communication, is unable, in respect to the time-length of its utterances, to 
subordinate the same to an absolutely fixed measure of its movement in the 
abstract form that is present in the time-beat of music. In music tone is 
simply sound, without pause as such, and it essentially requires a stability 
such as we find in the time-beat. Human speech does not require such 
security, for one reason because it already possesses something fixed and 
substantive in the idea, and for another because it is not thus wholly 
committed to the objective medium of sound or resonance; rather this very 
ideality of conscious life is the medium in which it consists as art. For this 
reason poetry in fact discovers the more substantive means of defining its 
arrest, continuance, pause or delay immediately in the ideas and emotions 


which it clearly enunciates in language. Music, too, in its recitatives, marks 


the beginning of a similar process of separation from the immutable 
equality of the time-beat. It follows from this that, if poetical metre were 
wholly subjugate to the regularity of the time-beat, the distinction between 
music and poetry, in this sphere at least, would vanish altogether, and the 
element of time would receive a more predominant significance than is 
compatible with the essential characteristics of poetry. Supported by such a 
conclusion we may therefore insist that, though a time-measure is of 
imperative value in poetry, there is no such necessity for the abstract time- 
beat; meaning and signification™ of the actual words must here remain the 
relatively speaking more controlling force. If we examine in this respect 
more closely the particular verse-measures of the ancients the hexameter 
will no doubt appear most nearly attached to a forward movement 
compatible with the stringency of the time-beat. The elder Voss in fact 
assumed this, though, as a matter of fact, such an assumption is already 
excluded by the catalexis of the last foot. When in addition to this Voss 
proceeded to place the time-measure of the alcaic and sapphic strophes on a 
similar basis of abstract equality, we can only regard such a theory as a 
wilful caprice which does violence to the poetry. The contention throughout 
is apparently due to the habit of treating our German iambic in identical 
lengths of syllable measure and time-measure. As a matter of fact the 
beauty of the iambic trimeter of the ancients consisted above all in this, that 
it was not composed of six iambic feet of identical lengths of time; but quite 
the contrary in order that, in the first position of every dipody, spondees, or, 
in their resolution, also dactyls and anapaests were permissible; and, by 
reason of this, the monotonous repetition of the same time-measure, and 
thereby all that is consistent with the time-beat, vanishes. We may add that 
the possibility of change is yet more obvious in lyric strophes, so that if we 
wish to establish such a thesis at all it must be on the a priori principle, that 


the time-beat is essentially necessary. As a deduction from the plain facts 
we see nothing of the kind. 

(6). With the introduction of the accent and the caesura we have for the 
first time the animation of the time-measure; we may parallel with this that 
rhythm in music, which we have discussed as the time-beat. 

(aa) In short in poetry also every definite time relation has, in the first 
instance, its particular accent; in other words, regularly defined intervals are 
asserted, which attract others and only in this way are rounded off in a 
whole. Owing to this fact much play is given to the manifold possibilities of 
the value of syllables. On the one hand generally long syllables appear 
emphasized in their contrast to short, so that now, if the ictus falls upon 
them, their significance is doubled as against the shorter, and in fact stand 
out themselves as distinct from long syllables not thus accented. On the 
other hand, however, it may also happen that shorter syllables receive the 
ictus or accent, so that a similar emphasis is created to the one described in 
the converse case. 

Above all, as already observed, the beginning and termination of the 
particular feet ought not with abstract precision to be identical with the 
beginning and conclusion of single words. For, in the first place, the reach 
forward” of the essentially exclusive word over the termination of the foot 
of the line affects the connection of the otherwise disparate rhythms. 
Secondly, when the verse accent falls on the final sound of a word carried 
forward as above described, we get on account of this in addition a distinct 
interval of time, the conclusion of a word having already come to a pause in 
something else, so that it is in fact this pause, which, in virtue of the accent 
united with it, is expressly made perceptible as a segment of time in the 
otherwise unbroken current. Caesuras of this sort are inevitable with every 
kind of verse. For although the distinct accent already confers on particular 
feet a more intimate and essential distinction, and thereby a certain variety, 


this sort of animation, especially in the case of verses, in which the same 
feet repeat each other without a break, as, for example, in our iambic, 
remain for all that in a measure entirely abstract and monotonous, and 
furthermore allow the particular feet to fall apart without a common bond. It 
is this gray monotony which the caesura checks, introducing a connection 
and more genuine animation within what was otherwise, with its 
undifferentiated regularity, the halting flow of verse, a life which, by virtue 
of the various positions in which the caesura may assert itself, is itself as 
manifold as is possible agreeably with the condition that its regulated 
definition is held free from any approach to lawless caprice. 

A third accent is furthermore attached to the verse accent and caesura, 
which the words in other respects and independently possess, apart from 
their metrical employment. By this means the mode and degree in which the 
particular syllables are emphasized or the reverse increases in its variety. 
This verbal accent may, on the one hand, no doubt appear in conjunction 
with the accent of the verse and the caesura; and, if this is the case, the 
strength of the accents respectively is increased. But from another point of 
view it may stand independently of them on syllables which do not receive 
any further emphasis, and which we may say, in so far as they moreover 
require an accentuation to bring out their particular significance as verbal 
syllables, assert an effect counter to the verse rhythm, an effect which 
confers on the whole a novel and unique vitality. 

To appreciate the beauty of rhythm in all the above aspects is for our 
modern ears a very difficult matter, because in modern languages the 
elements which combine to produce. this kind of metrical effect are no 
longer in some measure present in the sharp and secure insistence they 
possessed for the ancient world; rather we have other means substituted for 
them, in order to satisfy other demands of artistic taste. 


(62) But over and above all this, paramount over all valid claims of 
syllables and words within their metrical position, there is, secondly, the 
worth of that significance we gather from the line or verse as poetical idea. 
It is in relation to this, which the language implies, that its other metrical 
effects are either emphasized or, comparatively speaking, are restrained as 
void of significance; and it is by this means alone that the finest perfume of 
spiritual vitality is instilled through the poetry. But notwithstanding this 
fact, such poetical effect is not to be carried so far that it directly contradicts 
in this respect the rules of metrical rhythm. 

(yy) Moreover, a definite type of content corresponds with the entire 
character of a particular verse measure, particularly from the point of view 
of rhythmical movement, and above all that particular kind implied in the 
movement of our feelings. Thus, for example, the hexameter, in the tranquil 
wave of its forward stream, is particularly adapted to the even flow of epic 
narration. Where, however, it is more in the nature of the strophe in its 
association with the pentameter and its symmetrically consistent caesura, it 
is, In its none the less generally simple regularity, fitted to express elegiac 
emotion. The iambic again moves forward with rapidity, and as such is 
peculiarly suitable to dramatic dialogue. The anapaest indicates the clear- 
slipping march of joyful exultation. Other characteristics may readily be 
associated with other modes of verse-measure. 

(y) Thirdly, this province of rhythmical versification is not confined to 
the mere configuration and vivication of time-intervals; it embraces the 
actual musical sound of syllables and words. In respect to such sound, 
however, the classic languages, in which rhythm is retained, as above 
described, as an essential feature, offer a real contrast to other more recent 
ones more conspicuously adapted to rhyme. 

(aa) In the Greek and Latin languages, for example, the stem syllable is 
modified, by virtue of its modes of inflexion, through an abundance of 


variously toned syllables, which of course possess an independent meaning, 
but only as a modification of such syllable; this consequently, it is true, 
asserts its force as the substantive significance of that variously expanded 
sound, but it does not, so far as its sound is concerned, stand forth as such in 
pre-eminent and unique ascendancy. When we hear, for example, the word 
amaverunt, three syllables are attached to the word, and the accent is 
already substantially differentiated throughout the number and extension of 
these syllables in direct relation to the stem syllable, even assuming no 
naturally long ones had been included, by which means the fundamental 
significance and the emphasis of accent are separated from each other. In 
such a case consequently, and in so far as the accentuation is not identical 
with the main syllable, but falls on another, which merely expresses an 
incidental significance, the ear can from this basis at once listen to the 
sound of the different syllables and follow their movement, retaining, as it 
does, perfect liberty to attend to that prosody peculiar to the word or phrase, 
and finding itself then invited to incorporate within its rhythm these 
naturally long and short syllables. 

(Bf) The case of our modern German language is wholly different. That 
which in the Greek and Latin languages is expressed, as above described, 
by means of the prefix and suffix, and other modifications, is in more 
modern languages for the most part resolved in verbs of the stem syllable; 
the result of this is that the inflexion syllables that have been in the former 
case unfolded in one and the same word, with collateral meanings of a 
varied character, are now split up and isolated in separate words. As 
illustrations of this we have the constant employment of many subsidiary 
words denoting time, the independent indication of the optative by means of 
distinct verbs, the separation of pronouns, and other examples. By such 
means, on the one hand, the word — which in the previous case adduced 
was expanded in all the variety of tone which attached to its many syllables, 


under which every accent of the root, that is the root idea, was cancelled — 
persists as a simple totality concentrated in itself, without appearing as a 
series of tones, which being, as they are, mere modifications, do not, by 
virtue of their specific sense, assert an influence with such a strength that 
the ear is unable to attend to their independent tonal quality and its temporal 
movement. And, on the other hand, on account of this concentration the 
main significance is moreover of such a force that it attracts the fall of the 
accent upon itself exclusively; and just because the emphasis is thus 
fastened upon the fundamental sense this very coalescence does not suffer 
the quantity of the other syllables, whether long or short ones, to appear; 
they are simply overwhelmed. The roots of the majority of words are 
unquestionably as a general rule short, compact, of one or two syllables. If 
thus, as is for instance pre-eminently the case with our mother tongue, these 
root-stems appropriate almost invariably the accent to themselves, such an 
accent is to an overwhelming degree one of the sense, significance’, not a 
definition, however, in which the medium — that is, the utterance as sound 
— would be free, or could assert the relation of the length, shortness, or 
accentuation of syllables independently of the intelligible content of the 
words. Consequently a rhythmical configuration of time-movement and 
emphasis liberated from the stem syllable and its meaning can here no 
longer be maintained. We have merely left us, in contradistinction to the 
former hearing of the ample sound and duration of such long and short 
beats in their varied juxtaposition, a general impression of sound,” which is 
apprehended. entirely aloof from the accented fundamental syllable with its 
weight of significance. And, indeed, apart from this, as we have seen, the 
ramification of the stem into syllables as modified into particular words is 
also an independent process. Such words receive thereby an independent 
worth, and, while preserving their own significance, they make us at the 


same time hear the identical coalescence of meaning and accent, which we 


have observed in the case of the stem or root word around which they are 
ranged. We are therefore forced to restrict our attention to the sense of every 
word; and, instead of being occupied with the natural length and shortness 
of syllables and their sensuous accentuation, are only able to hear the 
accent asserted by the main and substantive meaning. 

(yy) In such modern languages the element of rhythm has little room for 
its display, or at least the soul has little freedom left to expatiate within it, 
because, as observed, time and the equable stream of syllabic sound as 
emitted from its movement is superseded* by a more ideal relation — that 
is to say, by the sense and meaning of the words, and thereby the force of 
the more independent configuration of rhythm is suppressed. We may in 
this connection compare the principle of rhythmical versification with the 
plastic arts. We find in both that the ideal significance is not as yet asserted 
in its independence, nor does the former expressly define the length and 
accent of syllables, but rather the meaning of the words is wholly blended 
with the sensuous medium of the inherent time duration and sound, with a 
result that does complete justice to the claim of such externality, wholly 
absorbed in the ideal form and movement of the same. If, however, such a 
principle is renounced, and yet despite of this, but in accordance with the 
necessary demand of art, the sensuous medium is permitted to retain a 
certain force of resistance as against the exclusive assertion of ideal 
content,~ in order to this end to divert the ear’s attention, — in the case that 
is, where what we may call the plastic moment of that more ancient mode 
of syllabic quantity, as it is on its own account, and the tonal quality 
inseparable from the general rhythm rather than independently asserted — 
when this, as I say, has been destroyed, then we have no other means at 
hand save the express and artistically configurated sound of articulate 
speech simply, and retained as such in its isolation. And this leads us to our 


second main type of versification — in other words, rhyme. 


(b) Rhyme 

From an objective standpoint it is possible to seek to explain the need of 
a novel treatment of language from the deterioration into which the classical 
languages fell through their contact with foreign relations. Such a 
development, however, lies in the nature of the facts themselves. The 
earliest example of conformity with the ideality of its content attempted by 
poetry is to be traced in the length and shortness of syllables in 
independence from their significance, for the mutual relations of which, 
caesurae and so forth, art elaborates its rules, rules which it is true generally 
coincide with the character of the content in its broad outlines, but which 
none the less, in matters of individual detail, do not suffer either the length 
or shortness of a syllable, nor its accent, to depend exclusively on the 
intelligible significance making such a formal aspect subordinate, to the 
point of entire detachment, to the same.*4 The more ideal, however, and 
spiritual the represented idea becomes, the more it tends to detach itself 
from this objective aspect, which increasingly fails to present such ideality 
in plastic guise, and finally reaches a point of self-concentration in which 
the, so to speak, corporeal element of speech is in a measure wholly wiped 
away, and for the rest merely asserts that wherein the intelligible 
significance is reposed as necessary to its communication; all else is only 
admitted, by way of by-play, as insignificant. Now romantic art, in respect 
to the entire type of its conception and presentation, effects a similar 
passage over to this concentrated synthesis of ideality, when it sets out in 
search for the material which corresponds to this subjective content in 
audible sound.** Following these lines romantic poetry also, inasmuch as it 
generally lays most stress on the ideal tones® of feeling, becomes absorbed 
in its preoccupation* with the distinct and independent ring and tones of 
letters, syllables, and words; perfecting such a process to its final 
satisfaction, as it learns, either in their association with ideality, or in their 


connection with the architectonically intelligible penetration® of such 
music, to separate such syllabic and other verbal sounds or to relate or 
interlace them one with another. From this point of view we may affirm that 
it is not simply by way of accident that rhyme is elaborated in romantic 
poetry. It is a necessary feature of it. The requirement of soul-life, to 
discover itself again, is thereby more fully asserted, and finds a real source 
of satisfaction in the identity of the rhyme, which declares an indifference*® 
to the unyielding laws of the time-measure, and, by virtue of its recurrence 
of similar sounds, gives exclusive effect to an effort which conducts the 
conscious self back to itself. It is by this means that versification is made to 
approach more closely the musical art as such, that is, the vivid tones of 
soul-life itself, and is, from this point of view, liberated from the, relatively 
speaking, gross material of human speech, in other words from what we 
have referred to as the natural measure of quantity. 

With regard to points of special interest in this subject, I will confine 
myself to the following general observations: 

First, upon the origin of rhyme. 

Secondly, upon a few more definite features by which we may 
distinguish the sphere of rhyme from that of rhythm in verse. 

Thirdly, upon the types under which we may classify rhyme generally. 

(a) We have already seen that rhyme belongs in its form to the art of 
romantic poetry, which requires such a more pronounced emphasis of its 
configurated syllabic sound posited thus on its own account. And it is thus 
effected to the extent that the ideal activity of volition® discovers its own 
presence by this means in the objective medium of tone. Where such a need 
is asserted we have a mode of speech in part meeting absolutely the 
conditions of form I outlined above when discussing the necessity of 
rhyme; and in addition it makes use of the old forms of language at hand, 
the Latin for example, which, though of other constitution and mainly 


applicable to rhythmical versification, it employs agreeably to the character 
of the new principle, or reconstructs the same so far into a new language 
that the element of rhythm disappears, and rhyme becomes, as in the Italian 
and French languages, the matter of all importance. 

(aa) In this respect we find throughout Christendom that rhyme is 
introduced into Latin versification at a very early date with much insistence, 
although, as observed, it rested on other principles. These principles, 
however, are rather adapted from the Greek language; and, so far from 
testifying to the fact that they originated from the Latin speech itself, rather 
prove, under the modified character they possess, a tendency which itself 
approaches the romantic type. In other words, the poetry of Rome, on the 
one hand and in its earliest days, discovered its source not in the natural 
length and shortness of syllables, but rather measured the value of syllables 
relatively to their accent; and in consequence of this it was only through a 
more accurate knowledge and imitation of Greek poetry that the prosodical 
principle of this was received and followed. And, moreover, the Romans 
rendered more obdurate the flexible, joyous sensuousness of Greek metres, 
more particularly by their use of more insistent pauses at the caesura, as we 
find such not only in the hexameter, but also in the alcaic and sapphic 
metres, hardening the effect thus to a structure of more stringent outline and 
more severe regularity. And indeed, apart from this, even in the full bloom 
of Latin literature, and from their poets of finest culture, we have already 
plenty of rhymes. Thus from Horace, in his Ars poetica (verses 99-100), we 
get the following: 


Non satis est, pulchra esse poemata: dulcia sunto, 


Et quocunque volent, animum auditoris agunto. 


Though the poet was probably quite unconscious of the fact, it is none 
the less a strange coincidence that, in the very passage in which Horace 


enforces the obligation that poems should be dulcia, we discover a rhyme. 
Similar rhymes occur in Ovid with still more frequency. Even assuming 
such to be accidental, the fact remains that they appear to have been not 
offensive to Roman ears, and might consequently be permitted, although as 
isolated exceptions, to slip into the composition. Yet the profounder 
significance of romantic rhyme is absent from such playful exceptions. The 
former does not assert the recurrent sound merely as sound, but the ideal 
content or meaning implied in it. And it is precisely this which constitutes 
the fundamental difference between modern rhyme and the very ancient 
rhyme of the Hindoos. 

As for the classical languages, it was after the invasion of barbarism, and 
on account of the destruction of accentuation and the assertion of that 
uniquely personal note of emotion referable to Christianity, that the 
rhythmical system of verse passed into that of rhyme. Thus, in his hymn to 
the Holy Spirit, Ambrosius entirely regulates the versification according to 
the accent of the meaning expressed, and breaks into rhyme. The first work 
of St. Augustine against the Donatists is in the same way a rhymed song; 
and also the so-called Leonine versicles, as expressly rhymed hexameters 
and pentameters, are easily distinguishable from the accidental exceptions 
of rhyme previously noticed. These and other examples like them mark the 
point of departure of rhyme from the more ancient rhythmical system. 

(Bf) Certain writers have no doubt attempted to trace the origin of the 
new principle of versification in Arabian literature. The artistic education, 
however, of the famous poets of the East is of later date than the appearance 
of rhyme in western Christendom; and any Mohammedan art of a more 
early time exercised no real influence on the West. We should, however, add 
that we find from the first in Arabian poetry essential affinities with the 
romantic principle, in which the knights of Europe, at the time of the 
crusades, very readily made themselves at home; and consequently it is not 


difficult to understand how, in the affinity of spiritual tendencies*® which 
they shared, and in which the poetry of Eastern Mohammedanism no less 
than Western Christianity finds its source, though removed in the world 
from each other, we meet for the first time and on its own independent 
footing a novel type of verse writing. 

(yy) A third source, to which again, independently of either the influence 
of the classic languages or the Arabic, we may trace the origins of rhyme 
and all that it implies, are the Germanic languages, as we find them in their 
earliest Scandinavian development. As illustration of this we have the songs 
of the ancient Edda, which, though only in more recent times, collected and 
edited, unquestionably date from a former age. In these, as we shall see later 
on, it 1s not, it is true, the genuine rhyme-sound which is elaborated in its 
perfection, but rather an effective emphasis upon particular sounds of 
language, and a regularity defined by rule, with a definite repetition of both 
aspects. 

(2) Yet more important than the question of origin is the characteristic 
difference between the new system and the old. I have already adverted to 
the fundamental feature of importance here; it only remains to establish it 
more narrowly. 


Rhythmical versification attained its most beautiful and _ richest 
development in the field of Hellenic poetry, in which we may discover the 
most eminent features of the type wherever it obtains. Briefly they are as 
follows: 

First, the sound, as such, of letters, syllables, or words does not here 
constitute its material, but rather the syllabic sound in its temporal duration, 
so that attention must neither exclusively be directed to particular syllables 
or words, nor to the purely qualitative similarity or identity of their sound. 
On the contrary, the sound still remains in inseparable union with the static 


time-measure of its specific duration; and in the forward movement of both 
the ear has to follow the value of every separate syllable no less than the 
principle which obtains in the rhythmical progression of all equally 
together. Secondly, the measure of long and short syllables, no less than that 
of rhythmical rise and fall, and varied animation derived from more 
deliberate caesurae and moments of pause, depends upon the natural 
element of the language, without permitting any introduction of that type of 
accentuation, by virtue of which the actual meaning of the word leaves its 
impress on a syllable or a word. The versification asserts itself in its 
collocation of feet, its verse accent, its caesurae, and so forth in this respect 
as fully independent as the language itself, which also, outside the domain 
of poetry, already accepts accentuation from the natural quantity of 
syllables and their relations of juxtaposition, and not from the significance 
of the root-syllable. On this account, thirdly, we have as the vital emphasis 
of certain syllables, first, the verse accent and rhythm, and, secondly, all 
other accentuation, both of which aspects, in their twofold contribution to 
the varied character of the whole, pass in and out of one another without 
any mutual derangement or suppression; and in like manner respectively 
they satisfy the claim of the poetical imagination in fully admitting the 
expressiveness due, by virtue of the nature of their position and movement, 
to words which, in respect to their intelligible meaning, are of a greater 
importance than others. 


(aa) The first alteration, then, effected by rhymed verse in the previous 
system is this indisputable validity of natural quantity,~ If, therefore, any 
time-measure at all is permitted to remain, it is compelled to seek for a basis 
for such quantitative pause or acceleration, which it refuses any longer to 
find in the natural quantity, of syllables, in some other province. And this, 
as we have seen, can be no other than the intrinsic meaning of syllables and 


words. It is this significance which in the final instance determines the 
quantitative measure of syllables, so long as such is still regarded as 
essential at all, and by doing so transfers the criterium from the purely 
objective medium” and its natural structure to the ideal subject-matter. 

(6f) A further result follows from this of yet more importance. As I have 
already pointed out, this collocation of the emphasis on the significant stem- 
syllable dissipates that other independent diffusion of it in manifold forms 
of inflexion, which our rhythmical system is not yet forced to treat as 
negligible, in contrast to the stem, because it deduces neither the natural 
quantity of syllables nor the accent which it asserts from the intelligible 
significance. In the case, however, where such an explication,“ with its co- 
ordination in verse-feet according to the quantity of syllables in their natural 
stability, falls away the entire system therewith necessarily collapses, which 
reposes on the time-measure and its laws. Of this type, for example, is 
French and Italian poetry, the metre and rhythm of which are absolutely 
non-existent as understood by the ancients. The entire question is here 
merely one of a definite number of syllables. 

(yy) For such a loss there is only one possible compensation — that of 
rhyme. In other words, if — this is one aspect — it is no longer time- 
duration which receives objective expression, by means of which the sound 
of syllables flows on freely in the even movement that intrinsically belongs 
to them; if, furthermore, the intelligible significance dominates over the 
stem-syllables, and coalesces with the same without further organic 
expatiation into a determinate unity, we have no sensuous medium, such as 
is able to maintain itself independently of the time-measure, no less than 
this accentuation of the stem-syllables, finally left to us other than just this 
syllabic sound. 

Such a sound, however, if it is to secure an independent attention, must, 


in the first place, be of a far more insistent kind than the interchange of 


different tones, such as we met with in the older verse metres; and its 
assertion must be of a far more overwhelming character than the stress of 
syllables can lay claim to in ordinary speech. What we now require has not 
only to compensate us for the loss of the articulate time-measure, but it 
further undertakes to reassert the sensuous medium in its opposition to that 
unqualified predominance of the accentuated significance. For when once 
the conceptive content has essentially attained the ideality and penetration 
of mind,” for which the sensuous aspect of speech is of no importance, the 
verbal sound must enforce itself still more positively and coarsely as 
distinct from this ideality in order to arrest our attention at all. In contrast, 
therefore, to the gentle movements of rhythmical euphony, rhyme is a crude 
expedient,“ which requires an ear by no means either so trained or sensitive 
as that presupposed by Greek verse. Secondly, though it is true that rhyme 
does not here assert itself so much as distinct from the meaning of the stem- 
syllables simply as it does from the entire ideal content, yet it does at the 
same time so far assist the natural verbal sound as to win for it a relatively 
secure stability. But this object can only be attained if the sound“ of 
particular words affirms itself in exclusive distinction from the resonance of 
other words, and thus secures an independent existence, by virtue of which 
isolation it satisfies the claims of the formative aspect of the verbal medium 
in forceful beats of sound. Rhyme is therefore, at least in its contrast to the 
evenly transfused movement of rhythmic euphony, a detached exhibition of 
exclusive tonal expression. Thirdly, we found that it was the ideality of the 
conscious self which, by virtue of its effort of ideal synthesis, came into its 
own, and discovered its personal satisfaction in such recurrences of sound. 
If, then, the means used in the older type of versification, with its copious 
variety of structure, disappear, there only remains, if we look at poetry, 
under the aspect of its medium, to support this principle of self-recovery, the 
more formal repetition of wholly identical or similar sounds, whereby again 


we are able to unite under an intelligible scheme® the assertion and relation 
of closely associated meanings in the rhyme-sounds of expressive words. 
The metre of rhythmical verse we may regard as a variously articulate 
interrelation of manifold syllabic quantities. Rhyme, on the contrary, is 
from one point of view more material;““ yet, on the other hand, is itself 
more abstractly placed within this medium. In other words, it is the mere 
recollection of mind and the ear of the recurrence of identical or related 
sounds and significations — a recurrence in which the poet is conscious of 
his own activity, recognizes, and is pleased to recognize, himself therein as 
both agent and participant. 

(y) Finally, on the question of the particular types under which we may 
classify this more modern system of romantic poetry, I only propose to 
advert briefly to what appears to me of most importance in respect to 
alliteration, assonance, and ordinary rhyme. 

(aa) The first, or at least the most thorough, example of alliteration is 
that we find elaborated in the earliest Scandinavian poetry, where it supplies 
the fundamental basis, whereas assonance and the terminal rhyme, albeit 
these two aspects play a by no means unimportant part, are, however, only 
present in certain particular kinds of such poetry. The principle of 
alliterative rhyme, letter rhyme, is rhyme in its most incomplete form, 
because it does not require the recurrence of the entire syllable, but only 
that of one identical letter, and primarily the initial letter only. Owing to the 
weakness of this type of recurrent sound it is, in the first place, therefore 
necessary that only such words should be used in its service, which already 
independently possess an express accent on their first syllable; and, 
secondly, these words must not be remote from one another, if the identity 
of their commencement is to make a real impression on the ear. For the rest, 
alliterative letters may be a vowel, no less than a double or single 


consonant; but it is primarily consonants which are of most importance in 


the scheme. Based on such conditions, we find in Icelandic poetry~ the 
fundamental rule that all alliterative rhymes require accentuated® syllables, 
whose initial letters must not in the same lines occur in other substantives 
which have the accent on the first syllable; and, along with this, of the three 
words, the initial letters of which constitute the rhyme, two must be found 
in the first line, and the third, which supplies the dominant alliteration, must 
be placed at the commencement of the second line. We may add further 
that, in virtue of the abstract character of this identical sound of initial 
letters, words are generally made alliterative proportionally to the 
importance of their signification. We find, therefore, that here, too, the 
relation of accented sound to the meaning of words is not entirely absent. I 
cannot, however, pursue this subject into more detail. 

(BB) Secondly, assonance has nothing to do with initial letters, but makes 
a nearer approach to rhyme in so far as it is a recurrence in identical sound 
of the same letters in the middle or at the termination of different words. It 
is not necessary, of course, that these assonant words should in all cases 
come at the conclusion of a line; they may fall into other places. Mainly, 
however, it is the concluding syllables of lines which come into this mutual 
relation of assonance, as contrasted with alliteration which is effective 
rather at the line’s commencement. In its richest elaboration we may 
associate this assonance of language with the Romance nations, more 
especially the Spanish, whose full-toned language is peculiarly adapted to 
this recurrence of the same vowels. As a rule, no doubt assonance is here 
restricted to vowels. But the language further permits of other variety of 
assonance, not only that of vowels, but also that of identical consonants and 


consonants in association with one vowel. 


(yy) That which, as above described, alliteration and assonance are only 
able to establish with incompleteness is abundantly fulfilled by rhyme. In tt, 


and expressly to the exclusion of initial letters, we have asserted the wholly 
equable sound of entire verb stems, which are, by virtue of this equability, 
brought into an express relation with their tonal utterance. We have no mere 
question now of the number of the syllables. Words of one syllable, no less 
than others of two or more, may be rhymed. By this means we not only get 
the masculine rhyme, which is restricted to words of one syllable, but also 
the feminine rhyme, which embraces words of two syllables, as also the so- 
called gliding rhyme, which reaches to three or even more syllables. It is in 
particular the languages of Northern Europe which incline to the first type, 
Southern languages to the second, such as the Italian and Spanish. The 
German and French languages would appear to lie between these two 
extremes. Rhymes of more than three syllables are rarely to be met with in 
any language. 

The position of the rhyme is at the conclusion of the lines, in which the 
rhyming word, although there is certainly no reason that it should ever 
concentrate in itself the ideal expressiveness of the significance, 
nevertheless does attract attention to itself so far as the verbal sound is 
concerned; and, furthermore, it makes the different verses or stanzas follow 
one another either in accordance with the principle of a wholly abstract 
recurrence of the same rhyme, or by uniting, separating, and mutually 
relating them in a more elaborate mode of regulated change, and variously 
symmetrical interweaving of different rhymes with correspondent relations, 
sometimes more near, at others more remote, of every degree of complexity. 
In such a process the particular rhymes will at one point stare us in the face 
at once, or they will appear to have a game of hide-and seek; so that in this 
way our ear, as it listens, will at one time receive instant satisfaction, at 
another it will only find it after considerable delay, wherein the expectation 
will, as it were, be coquetted with, deceived, and kept on the stretch, until 


the assured end from point to point of artistically arranged recurrence is 
reached, and with it the hearer’s approval. 

Among the various types of the poetic art it is pre-eminently lyric poetry, 
which, by virtue of its ideality and personal quality of expression, most 
readily avails itself of rhyme, and thereby converts language itself into a 
music of emotion and melodic symmetry, a symmetry not merely of time- 
measure and rhythmical movement, but of the kind of resonance which 
finds a responsive echo in the inner life itself. To promote this, therefore, 
the art elaborates in its use of rhyme a more simple or complex system of 
strophes, every one of which is part of one organic whole. Examples of such 
an interplay of melodic sound, whether steeped in emotion or rich in 
ingenuity, are the sonnet, canzonet, triolet, and madrigal. Epic poetry, on the 
contrary, so long as it does not mingle lyrical subject-matter with its more 
native character, preserves a more equable advance in its construction, 
which does not easily adapt itself to the strophe. We have an obvious 
illustration of this in the triplet stanzas of Dante’s “Divine Comedy,” as 
contrasted with the lyrical canzonets and sonnets of the same poet. 
However, I must not permit myself to go further into detail. 

(c) Now that we have in the above investigation separated rhythmical 
versification from rhyme, and contrasted the same, we may now proceed, 
thirdly, to ask ourselves whether a combination of the two is not also 
intelligible, and, indeed, actually employed. The existence of certain more 
recent languages will render exceptional and important aid to the solution; 
in other words, we cannot deny to these either a partial reassertion of our 
former rhythmical system, or, in certain respects, an association of the same 
with rhyme. We will, for example, confine our attention to our mother 
tongue, and, in reference to the first-mentioned aspect, it will be sufficient 
to recall Klopstock, who would have as little of rhyme as possible; who not 
merely in epic, but also in lyrical poetry, set himself to imitate the ancients 


with the greatest enthusiasm and persistency. Voss and others have followed 
in his steps, ever striving to enforce with increased strictness principles 
upon which to base this rhythmical treatment of our language. Goethe, on 
the contrary, never felt quite himself in his classical syllabic measures. He 
asks himself, not without reason: 


Stehn uns diese weiten Falten 
Zu Gesichte, wie den Alten?’ 


(a) I will in this connection merely reiterate what I already have 
observed upon the distinction which exists between ancient and more 
modern languages. Rhythmical versification is based upon the natural 
quantity of syllables, possessing therein an essentially stable criterion, 
which the ideal expression can neither limit, alter, or weaken. Such a natural 
measure is, however, abhorrent to more recent languages; in these it is only 
the verbal accent of the ideal significance, which makes one syllable long in 
its contrast to others, which are defective in such significance. Such a 
principle of accentuation, however, does not supply any audible 
compensation for the absence of the natural quantity, or rather it adds to the 
actual uncertainty of such a measure. For the more strongly emphasized 
significance of a word can at the same time make another short, despite the 
fact that, taken by itself, it possesses a verbal accent, so that the criterion 
accepted is wholly one of mutual relation. Du liebst, can, for instance, 
according to the stress of the emphasis which is thrown, according to the 
sense intended, either on both words, or one or the other, be a spondee, 
iambus or trochee. No doubt the attempt has been made, even in our own 
tongue, to return to the natural quantity of syllables, and to create rules with 
this intent; but in the presence of the overwhelming importance that the 
intelligible significance and the accent it asserts has secured such a 


reference to theory is quite impracticable. And in truth this agrees with the 
state of the facts. If the natural measure is really to constitute the essential 
basis, the language ought not as yet to have become such an instrument of 
soul expression as it is of necessity in our own times. Once allow, however, 
that it has already in its course of development thus secured such a mastery 
of the intelligible purport over the sensuous or native material, and it 
follows that the fundamental test for the value of syllables is not to be 
deduced from the objective quantity itself, but rather from that whereof 
words are themselves indicative as means. The emotional impulse of a free 
intelligence refuses to allow the temporal activity of language, as such, to 
establish itself in the independent form of its native and objective reality. 

(£2) Such a conclusion, however, does not necessarily imply that we are 
forced to oust altogether from our German language the rhymeless 
rhythmical treatment of the syllabic measure; it merely in essential respects 
points to this, that it is not possible, conformably with the character of the 
structure of our modern speech, to retain the plastic consistency of the 
metrical medium as it was secured by the ancient world. We must 
consequently seek for and elaborate some further element in poetical 
composition by way of compensation, which on its own independent 
account is of a more ideal character than the stable natural quantity of 
syllables. Such an element is the accent of the verse, no less than the 
caesura, which as now constituted, instead of moving independently of the 
verbal accent, coalesce with the same, and thereby receive a more 
significant, albeit a more abstract assertion, in virtue of the fact that the 
variety of that previous threefold accentuation, which we discovered in the 
rhythmical type of classical poetry, on account of this very coalescence 
necessarily disappears. It, however, equally follows as a result that we only 
retain the power with conspicuous success to imitate the rhythmic 


movement of such poetry where its impression on our ear is most emphatic. 


We no longer possess, that is to say, the stable quantitative basis for its more 
subtle distinctions and manifold connections, and the more crude mode of 
accentuation, which we do possess in its place, to emphasize our measure, 
is intrinsically no sufficient substitute. 

(y) To state, then, finally, what this actual association of the rhythmical 
mode of verse with rhyme is, we may go so far as to affirm that it is the 
absorption, although to a limited extent, by the more modern form of 
versification of the more ancient one. 

(aa) The predominant distinction of the natural syllabic quantity by 
means of the verbal accent is in fact not an entirely satisfactory principle of 
the mere medium. It does not arrest the ear’s attention, even on the side of 
sense simply, so far as to make it appear, absolutely and everywhere 
unnecessary, where the ideal aspect of the poetical content is paramount, to 
summon the complementary assistance of the sound and response of 
syllables and words. 

(BP) It is, however, at the same time necessary in the interest of metre 
that an equally strong contrasting force should be set up to that of the rhyme 
sound. In so far, however, as it is not the distinction of syllables in their 
natural quantity and its variety, which has to be co-ordinated and made 
predominant, we have, in respect, to this temporal relation, no other 
expedient left but the identical repetition of the same time-measure; in this 
the element of accented beat will tend to assert itself in a far more emphatic 
degree, than is compatible with the rhythmical system. As an illustration we 
have our German rhymed iambics and trochaics, in the recitation of which 
far more beat stress is admitted than is proper to the scansion of the 
unrhymed iambics of the ancients, although the caesura pause is capable of 
bringing into emphatic relief isolated words whose accent is mainly 
referable to their meaning, and is capable of further making all that remains 
dependent upon them a resisting effect to the abstract equality of the verse, 


and by so doing introduces a varied animation. And as in such a particular 
case, SO we may assert generally, the time-beat cannot be of actual service 
in poetry with the force that 1s required of it in most musical compositions. 

(yy) Although, however, we may affirm it as a general rule that rhyme 
should be associated merely with such verse metres, which, by virtue of 
their simple changes of the syllabic quantity and their continuous recurrence 
of similar verse feet, do not on their own independent account give 
sufficiently effective modality to the element of sensuous medium in 
modern languages which admit at all of rhythmical treatment, yet the 
application of rhyme to the more profuse syllabic metres imitated from 
classical models, as, for instance, to borrow one example only, the alcaic 
and sapphic strophe, will not merely appear superfluous, but even an 
unresolved contradiction. Both systems repose on opposed principles, and 
the attempt to unite them in the way suggested, can only involve us in a like 
opposition, which can produce nothing but a contradiction we are unable to 
mediate, and which is therefore untenable. It follows, therefore, that we 
ought only to make use of rhyme in cases where the principle of the older 
versification merely makes itself effective in more remote implication, and 
through a transitional process essentially deducible from the system of 
rhyme. 

The above, then, are the points which we have sought to establish as, in a 
broad sense, of most vital concern to poetical expression in its 


contradistinction from prose. 


! Bildlich, here not so much creative as simply plastic or constructive. 
2 Vorliebe. His interest must be already centred in it. 
3 Bildlichkeit, i.e. their claims as images of something else. 


+ Vertauscht. I have translated “exchanged,” but Hegel may mean 


“mistaken for.” 

> It is not very clear what Hegel means by the word Bezeichnungen. 
“Turns of expression,” which first occurred to me, appears to be covered by 
Flexionsformen lower down. 

° Gedrungenen. The idea is suppression into a compact mass — a cloud 
unable to burst save in occasional flashes. 

‘ T presume Hegel refers here to the synthetic arrangement of genuine 
paragraphs rather than phrases, composition generally. 

® Das eigentliche Wort. The word, that is, which expresses the fact in its 
immediacy. 

* More literally, “being remoulded with the life and wealth of Spirit.” 

1° Besonnenheit, i.e., real thought-fullness. 

“ Der kiinstlerischen Ruhe. The personal predilection of Hegel for 
classic art here once more asserts itself. 

2 The German word is Sinnen, but I think, though the emotional sense is 
partly implied, the main emphasis is on a presiding mind — or rather a 
wide-visioned genius. 

8 Eine sprudelnde Anschauung. A view of things that bubbles forth like 
a fountain. 

4 That is, the medium of literary form. 

= Ein hartes Band. The idea is not so much difficult as unyielding, 
unmalleable. 

1° Zum Ernste des Inhalts. That is, the earnestness of a product of mind 
as such. Hegel seems to contrast with this the spontaneity of an art which, 
as inspired by genius, comes to us with the freshness of Nature herself, take 
Shakespeare’s songs for example. 

7 Ungebunden. That is, it is contingent. 


18 Hegel calls this the Verstandesaccent, and speaks of this importance 
(Bedeutsamkeit) as a product of the syllables. 

| presume the words das fiir sich gestaltete Klingen refer to rhyme. 

*° Eine Sammlung in sich, that is, an independent collection or aggregate. 

21 Anheben may possibly mean appearance in the defined series 
generally. 

*2 By Versen Hegel means rather lines than a number of them. 

23 The dative appears to be a misprint. The passage should be read der 
and die, instead of dem and der. 

I am not quite sure what Hegel refers to in what he describes as das 
Hintibergreifen des Wortes. | presume he means what are known as weak 
endings to a line. 

*2 Gedrungen. I suppose this is the meaning. The entire passage is a 
difficult one to follow. 

2° Fin allgemeines Horen. 

21 That is, the accent of the syllables as a mere medium of uttered speech. 

8 Lit., has its flank turned, tiberfliigelt. 

~ Die blosse Vergeistigung. 

*° No other means to divert the ears attention. The sentence is rather 
involved, and I have not seen my way to simplify it. 

+! Abstract unterworfen. Hegel apparently means abstract as detached 
from the natural medium of language — becoming thereby the abstract 
symbol of idea exclusively. 

2 As in musical art. 

33 Seelen-tonen, i.e., the wave and flow of the emotional life itself. 

* In das Spielen. Hegel repeats his use of the expression above, beiher 
Spielen, lit., the playing with not as a toy but as something serious. 

2. T suppose this is the meaning here of Sharfsinn, but “subtlety” may be 
included. 


*° Indifferent, that is, as asserting the creative freedom of the poet, he can 
select his own rhymes as he wills. Hegel, however, seems rather to miss the 
essential spontaneity of really good blank verse. 

2 So I translate die innere Subjectivitdt, but it may refer perhaps to the 
entire creative personality. 

8 That is, I presume, their relation to romantic art. 

* That is, the primary feature changed is that of the validity of natural 
quantity. 

40 Dem Ausseren Daseyn. That is, of language. 

+" Entfaltung. Such an explication of rhythmical euphony as the previous 
system discloses. 

“ Geistes. All that pertains to conscious life. 

* Lit., a blunt or coarse sound, ein plumpes Klingen. 

“ Tonen implies sound no less than accent. I have rendered it in various 
ways. 

4 Von Seiten des Geistes. Perhaps rather “as aspects of the poet’s 
intelligence” — that is, with reference to the self-assertion above explained. 

+ More nearly related to the natural medium of language. 

“2 Die Verslehre der Islander v. Rask, verd. von Mohnike, Berlin, 1830, 
pp. 14-17. 

48Betonte, see above note on Jonen. 

” Stamme, the stem of verbs, rather than the root of substantives, which 
would be more correctly stammwort. 

* “Tio we modems face broad reaches such as these, as did the 
ancients?” Falten, folds, expatiation of subject-matter. I presume, though I 
do not recall the context, that the allusion is mainly to elegiacs. 


> [.e., more related to active intelligence. 


Ill 
THE SEVERAL GENERIC TYPES OF POETRY 


The two fundamental aspects, according to which we have hitherto 
examined the poetical art were, in the first instance, that of poetical 
significance or content in the broadest sense, the nature of the outlook of a 
poetical composition and the creative activity of the poet; secondly, poetical 
expression, not merely respectively to the ideas which have to be embodied 
in words, but also to the modes under which they are expressed and the 
character of versification. 

I. What we, above all, in these respects endeavoured to enforce consisted 
in this, that poetry has to embrace the ideality of conscious life as its 
content; yet, in its artistic elaboration of the same, it cannot rest satisfied 
with the objective form of direct perception as other plastic arts; nor can it 
accept as its form the emotional ideality which alone reverberates through 
our soul-life, nor yet that of thinking and the relations of reflective thought. 
It has to maintain a mediate position between the extremes of immediate 
objectivity and the inner life of feeling and thought. This intermediate 
sphere of conception overlaps both sides. From thought it borrows the 
aspect of ideal universality, which binds together the immediate 
particularity of the senses in more definitive simplicity; while, on the other 
hand, its mode of envisagement shares with plastic art the haphazard+ 
juxtaposition of objects in space. The poetic imagination, moreover, 1s 
essentially distinct from thinking in that it permits, under the mode of 
sensuous apprehension from which it starts, particular ideas to remain in an 
unrelated series or contiguity; pure thinking, on the other hand, demands 
and promotes the reciprocal dependence of determinate concepts on each 
other, an interstructure of relations, consequential or conclusive judgments, 


and so forth. When, therefore, the poetical imagination in its art-products 


renders necessary an ideal unity of all particularity, such integration may 
easily meet with obstruction by virtue of the above-mentioned diffuseness” 
which the nature of its content forbids it wholly to eschew; and it is just this 
which puts it in the power of poetry to embody and present a content in 
organic and vital inter-connection of successive aspects and divisions, yet 
impressed at the same time with the apparent independence of these. And 
by this means it is possible for poetry to extend the selected content at one 
time rather in the direction of abstract thought, at another rather under the 
condition of the phenomenal world, and consequently to include within its 
survey the most sublime thoughts of speculative philosophy, no less than 
the external objects of Nature, always provided that the former are not put 
forward in the logical forms of ratiocination and scientific deduction, or the 
latter as void of all vital or other significance. The function, in short, of 
poetry is to present a complete world, whose ideal or essential content must 
be spread before us under the external guise of human actions, events, and 
other manifestations of soul;life, with all the wealth and directness 
compatible with such art. 

2. This explication, however, does not receive its sensuous embodiment 
in stone, wood, or colour, but exclusively in language, whose versification, 
accentuation, and the rest are in fact the trappings* of speech, by means of 
which the ideal content secures an external form. If we ask ourselves now, 
to put the thing somewhat crudely, where we are to look for the material 
consistency of this mode of expression, we must reply that language is not 
essentially on all fours with a work? of plastic art, independent, that is, of 
the artistic creator, but it is the life of our humanity itself the individual 
speaker alone who is the vehicle of the sensuous presence and actuality of a 
poetical work. The compositions of poetry must be recited, sung, acted, 
reproduced, in short, by living people, just as the compositions of music are 
so reproduced. We are no doubt accustomed to read epic and lyric poetry, 


and only to hear drama recited and to see the same accompanied by gesture. 
Poetry, however, is essentially and according to its notion, sonorous 
expression, and we may, in particular, not dispense with this, if a complete 
exposition of the art is our aim, for the reason that it is the aspect and the 
only aspect, under which it comes into genuine contact with objective 
existence. The printed or written letter is, no doubt, also in a sense 
objectively present, but it is merely as the indifferent symbol of sounds and 
words. We no doubt have in a previous passage regarded words as the 
purely external means which give us the signification of ideas. We must not, 
however, overlook the fact that poetry, at any rate, so informs the temporal 
element and sound of these signs, as to ennoble them in a medium suffused 
with the ideal vitality of that, whereof, in their abstractness, they are the 
symbols. The printing press merely makes visible to our eyes this form of 
animation under a mode which, taken by itself, is essentially indifferent and 
no longer coalescent with the ideal content; it consigns it, in its altered form 
of visibility, to the element of time-duration and the sound of ordinary 
speech,> instead of giving us in fact the accented word and its determinate 
time-duration. When we, therefore, content ourselves with mere reading we 
do so partly owing to the ease with which we can thus picture to ourselves 
what is real as actually uttered in speech, partly because of the undeniable 
fact that poetry alone among the arts, in aspects of fundamental importance, 
is already completely at home in the life of spirit, and neither the impression 
of it on our sense of sight or hearing give us the root of the matter. Yet for 
all that, precisely by virtue of this ideality, poetry, as art, ought not wholly 
to divest itself of this aspect of objective expression, if at least it is anxious 
to avoid an incompleteness similar to that in which, for instance, the mere 
outlined drawing attempts to reproduce the picture of famous colourists. 

3. As an artistically organic whole referred no longer to a specific type of 


exclusive execution on account of the onesided character of its medium, the 


art of poetry accepts in a general way for its determinate form various types 
of art-production, and it is consequently necessary to borrow the criteria of 
our classification of such poetical types or species from the general notion 
of artistic production.® 

(A) In this respect it is, first, and from one point of view, the form of 
objective reality, wherein poetry reproduces the evolved content of 
conscious life in the ideal image, and therewithal essentially repeats the 
principle of plastic art, which makes the immediate object of fact visible. 
These plastic figures of the imagination poetry furthermore unveils as 
determined in the activities of human and divine beings, so that every thing, 
which takes place, issues in part from ethically self-subsistent human or 
divine forces, and in part also, by virtue of obstructive agencies, meets with 
a reaction, and thus, in its external form of manifestation, becomes an event, 
in which the facts in question disclose themselves in free independence, and 
the poet retires into the background. To grasp such events in a consequential 
whole is the task of Epic poetry, inasmuch as its aim is just to declare 
poetically, and in the form of the actual facts, either an essentially complete 
action, or the personalities, from which the same proceeds in its substantive 
worth or its eventful complexity amid the medley of external accidence. 
And by so doing it represents the objective fact itself in its objectivity. 

And, moreover, the minstrel does not recite this positive world before 
conscious sense and feeling in a way that would seem to announce it as his 
personal phantasy, and his own heart’s passion; rather this reciter or 
rhapsodist recites it by heart, in a mechanical sort of way, and in a metre 
which, while it repeats something of this monotony with its uniformity of 
structure, rolls onward in a tranquil and steady stream. What, in short, the 
minstrel narrates must appear as a part of real life, which, in respect to 
content no less than presentation, stands in absolute independence aloof 
from himself, the narrator; he is throughout, in relation that is to the facts of 


his tale no less than the manner in which he unfolds them, not permitted 
wholly to identify his own personality with their substance. 

(B) In direct contrast to epic poetry we have our second type, that 
namely of lyrical poetry. Its content is that within ourselves, the ideal 
world, the contemplative or emotional life of soul, which instead of 
following up actions, remains at home with itself in its own ideal realm, 
and, consequently, is able to accept self-expression as its unique and indeed 
final end. Here we have, therefore, no substantive totality, self-evolved as 
external fact or event, but the express outlook, emotion and observation of 
the individual’s self-introspective life shares in what is substantive and 
actual therein as its own, as its passion, mood or reflection; we have here 
the birth of its own loins. Such a fulfilment and ideal process is not 
adequately realized in a mechanical delivery such as we saw was conceded 
as appropriate to epic poetry. On the contrary the singer must give utterance 
to the ideas and views of lyrical art as though they were the expression of 
his own soul, his own emotions. And inasmuch as it 1s this innermost world, 
which the delivery has to animate, the expression of it will above all lean to 
the musical features of poetical reproduction; whether permitted as an 
embellishment or a necessity we shall here meet with the varied modulation 
of the voice, either in recitation or song, and the accompaniment of musical 
instruments. 

(C) Our third and final mode of poetical composition unites the two 
previous ones in a new totality. In this we not only discover an objective 
exposition, but also can trace its source in the ideal life of particular people; 
what is objective here is therefore portrayed as appertinent to the conscious 
life of individuals.4 To put the case conversely, the conscious life of 
individuals is on the one hand unfolded as it passes over into actual life 
experience, and on the other as involved in the fatality of events, which 
brings about passion in causal and necessary connection with the 


individual’s own action. We have here, therefore, as in Epic poetry, an 
action expanded to our view in its conflicts and issues; spiritual forces come 
to expression and battle; the element of contingency is everywhere 
involved, and human activity is either brought into contact with the energy 
of an omnipotent destiny, or a directive and world-ruling Providence. 
Human action, however, does not here only pass before our vision in the 
objective form of its actual occurrence, as an event of the Past resuscitated 
by the narrative alone; on the contrary, it is made to appear as actually 
realized in the particular volition, morality or immorality of the specific 
characters depicted, which thereby become central in the principle of lyric 
poetry. Add to this, however, that such individuals are not merely disclosed 
in their inner experience as such; they also declare themselves in the 
execution of passion directed to ends; whereby they offer a criterion — in 
the way that epic poetry asserts what is substantive in its positive reality® for 
the evaluation of those passions and the aims which are directed to the 
objective conditions and rational laws of the concrete world; and it is, 
moreover, by this very test of the worth and conditions, under which such 
individuals continue in their resolve to abide, that their destiny is discovered 
by implication. This objective presence, which proceeds from the 
personality itself, no less than this personal experience,2 which is 
reproduced in its active realization and all that declares its worth in the 
world, is Spirit in its own living totality; it is this which, as action, supplies 
both form and content to dramatic poetry. 

Moreover, inasmuch as this concrete whole is itself no less essentially 
conscious life than it 1s, under the aspect of its external realization, also a 
self-manifestation, quite apart from all question of local or other artistic 
means of realization, we are bound, in respect to this representation of 
actual facts, to meet the claim of genuine poetry that we should have the 


entire personality of the individual envisaged; only as such the living man 


himself is actually that which is expressed. For though, on the one hand, in 
the drama, as in lyric poetry, a character ought to express the content of its 
own soul-life as a veritable possession, yet, from another point of view, it 
asserts itself, when, in its entire personality it is confronted with other 
personalities, as effective in its practical existence, and comes thereby into 
active contact with the world around it, by means of which it attaches itself 
immediately to an active disposition,“ which, quite as truly as articulate 
speech, is an expression of the soul-life, and requires its artistic treatment. 
Already we find in lyrical poetry some close approach to the apportionment 
of various emotions among different individual speakers, and the 
distribution of its subject-matter in acts or scenes. 

In the drama, then, subjective emotion passes on likewise to the 
expression of action; and, by so doing, renders necessary the manifestation 
to our senses of the play of gesture which concentrates the universality of 
language in a closer relation with the expression of personality,“ and by 
means of position, demeanour, gesticulation and other ways is 
individualized and completed. If, however, this aspect of deportment is 
carried forward by artistic means to a degree of expression, that it can 
dispense with speech, we have the art of pantomime, which resolves the 
rhythmical movement of poetry in a harmonious and picturesque motion of 
limbs, and in this, so to speak, plastic music of bodily position and 
movement gives animated life in the dance to the tranquil and cold figures 
of sculpture, that it may essentially unite by such means music and the 
plastic art. 


‘ Gleichgiiltige, that is, the impressions of sense are received from 
without, from a manifold indifferent to ourselves. 

2 Losheit. A word coined by Hegel to denote this relation of poetry to 
external objects in their independence. 


3 Die Gebehrden, lit., gestures, in which sense it is used in a subsequent 
passage. 

+ We should rather have expected “the material of plastic art.” The 
contrast is rather between the nature of the medium in each case than the 
finished product. So far as the latter is concerned the musical composition is 
as dependent, even more dependent for its presentment on human activity as 
poetical composition. 

> Des Klingens unseres Gewohnheit. It is not quite clear what the 
meaning is here. The meaning may be as in the interpretation above. But it 
is rather difficult to see how, so far as mere print goes, we can be conscious 
of actual sound at all, unless it is intended here to include at least the act of 
reading; an alternative interpretation would be the “habitual verbal accent,” 
but we should in that case have rather expected the substantive Nachdrucks 
for Klingens. 

° Hegel means of course that as that notion stands midway between the 
objectivity of sense-perception and the concept of thought, so too this 
classification will be based on the attitude of the art either to the personal 
life, or the objects of sense, as the one aspect is more strongly represented 
or the other. 

1 Dem Subject. That is, I understand, the individual subject generally, not 
merely the conscious life of the poet or the singer. 

8 In seiner Gediegenheit, i.e., as concrete. 

2 Dies Subjektive. The realization of self in the world is part of that world 
regarded as a rational and self-conscious process, Spirit. 

10 Sich die Gebehrde anschliesst, i.e. a practical attitude to the world, 
involving gesture and other actions. 

“' Hegel’s expression is “the personality of expression,” i.e., the personal 
aspect of expression. 


A. EPIC POETRY 


The Epos, word, saga, states simply what the fact is which is translated into 
the word. It acquires an essentially self-consistent content in order to 
express the fact that it is and how it is. What we have here brought before 
consciousness is the object regarded as object in its relations and 
circumstances, in their full compass and development, the object, in short, 
in its determinate existence. 

We propose to treat our subject-matter as follows: 

First, we shall attempt to describe the general character of what is 
Epical: 

Secondly, we shall proceed to some particular features, which in respect 
to the real Epos are of exceptional importance: 

Thirdly, we shall enumerate by name certain specific methods of 
treatment, which have been actually in use in particular epic compositions 
within the historical elaboration of the type. 


1. THE GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EPIC TYPE 


(a) The most simple, but nevertheless in its abstract concentration, still 
one-sided and incomplete mode of epic exposition consists in the assertion 
of that which is essentially fundamental and necessary among the facts of 
the concrete world and the wealth of mutable phenomena, and in the 
expression of such on their own account, as focussed in epic phraseology. 

(a) We may begin our consideration of the type with the epigram i, in so 
far as it really remains an epigram, that is an inscription on columns, 
effects, monuments, gifts and so forth, and at the same time points with an 
ideal finger to something else, and by doing so explains through words, 
inscribed on an object, somewhat otherwise plastic, local, something 


present outside the words expressed. In such an example the epigram states 
simply what a definite fact is. The individual does not as yet express his 
concrete self; he attaches a concise interpretation to the object, the locality, 
which he has immediate perception of and which claims his interested 
attention, an interpretation which goes to the heart of the fact in question. 
(2) A yet further advance may be discovered in the case where the 
twofold aspect of the object in its external reality and the fact of inscription 
disappears, in so far, that is, as poetry, without any actual representation on 
the object, expresses its idea of the fact. To this class belong the gnomes of 
the ancients, ethical sayings, which concentrate in concise language that 
which is more forceable than material objects, more permanent and 
universal than the monument of some definite action, more perdurable than 
votive offerings, columns, and temples. Such are duties in human existence, 
the wisdom of life, the vision of that which constitutes in action and 
knowledge the firm foundations and stable bonds for human kind. The epic 
character of such modes of conception consists in this, that such maxims do 
not declare themselves as exclusively personal emotion and reflection, and 
also, in the matter of their impression, are quite as little directed with the 
object even of affecting our emotions, but rather with the purpose to 
emphasize what is of sterling validity, whether as the object of human 
obligation or the sense of honour and propriety. The ancient Greek elegiacs 
have in some measure this epic tone. We have still extant a few verses of 
Solon of this kind, though the transition here into a hortatory tone and style 
is easily made. Such include exhortations or warnings with reference to the 
common social life, its laws and morality. We may also mention the gold 
sayings, which tradition ascribes to Pythagoras. Yet all such are of a hybrid 
nature, and referable to this, that though in general we may associate with 
them the tone of our distinct type, yet, owing to the incompleteness of the 


object, it is not fully realized, but rather there is a distinct tendency to 
involve with it that of another poetical type, in the present case the lyrical. 

(y) Such dicta may, however, thirdly, as already suggested, by being 
divested of this fragmentary and self-exclusive isolation, go to form a larger 
whole, be rounded off, that is, in a totality, which is altogether of the Epic 
type; we have here neither a purely lyrical frame of mind nor a dramatic 
action, but a specific and veritable sphere of the living world whose 
essential nature, as emphasized in its general characteristics, no less than as 
situated to particular aspects, points of view, occurrences or obligations, 
supplies us with an integrating unity and a genuine focal centre. In complete 
agreement with this type of epical content, which displays what is of 
permanent and universal import along with, as a rule, a distinct ethical 
purpose of admonishment, instruction or exhortation to an, in all essentials, 
ethically stable life, compositions of this kind receive a didactic flavour. 
Nevertheless, by reason of the novelty of their wise sayings, the freshness 
of their general outlook and the ingenuousness of their observation we must 
keep them quite distinct from more recent didactic poetry. They wholly 
justify, inasmuch as they give the necessary play to matter entirely 
descriptive, the conclusion that these two aspects taken together, instruction 
and description, are directly deduced as the substantive summary of facts 
which have been throughout experienced. As an obvious illustration I will 
merely mention the “Works and Days” of Hesiod, the teaching and 
descriptive power of which, in its primitive style and as a poetical 
composition, exercises a fascination upon us wholly different from the 
pleasure we experience in the colder elegance, the scientific or systematic 
conclusions of Virgil’s poems on agriculture. 

(b) The above described modes of epigram, gnome, and didactive poem 
accept their specific provinces of Nature or human life as their subject- 


matter, while endeavouring to fix attention in concise language, with more 


or less limitation of survey, on that which is of permanent worth and 
essential truth in this or that object, condition, or activity; and even under 
the still more restricted condition which the art of poetry imposes on such a 
task the practical result upon human effort is still maintained. There 1s, 
however, a further or second type of such compositions, which is, on the 
one hand, profounder in its penetration, and, on the other, lays less stress on 
instruction and reform. Such are the cosmogonies and theogonies, no less 
than those most ancient works of philosophy, which are still unable entirely 
to liberate themselves from the poetical form. 

(a) In this way the exposition of the Eleatic philosophy in the poems of 
Xenophanes and Parmenides still remains poetic in form; and this is 
exceptionally so in the introduction prefaced by the latter to his work. The 
content is here the One, which, in its contrast to the Becoming or the 
already Become, all particular phenomena in short, is eternal and 
imperishable. No particularity is permitted to bring content to the human 
spirit, which strives after truth, and, in the first instance, is cognizant of the 
same in its most abstract unity and concreteness. Expatiating in the 
greatness of this object, and wrestling with the might of the same, the 
impulse of soul inclines instinctively to the lyrical expression, although the 
entire explication of the truths into which the writer’s thought here 
penetrates carries on its face a wholly practical and thereby epic character. 

(f) It is, secondly, the becoming of objective things, in particular natural 
objects, the press and conflict of activities operative in Nature, which 
supplies the matter of the cosmogonies, and impels the poetic imagination 
to disclose in the still more concrete and opulent mode of actions and events 
real eventuality. And the way this faculty does this is by clothing the forces 
of Nature in relatively more or less personified or figurative images placed 
in distinct stages, and through the symbolical form of human events and 
actions. Such a type of epic content and exposition pre-eminently belongs to 


Oriental Nature-religions; and above all among them the poetry of India is 
to an excessive degree prolific in the invention and portrayal of such modes 
of conception, frequently of an unbridled and extravagant type, concerning 
the origin of the world and the powers that are active therein. 

(y) We find, thirdly, similar characteristics in theogonies. Such occupy 
their true position mainly in so far as, on the one hand, the many particular 
gods are not suffered exclusively to possess the life of Nature as the more 
essential content of their power and creation, nor, conversely, is it one god 
that creates the world out of thought and spirit, and who, in the jealous 
mood of monotheism, will tolerate no other gods beside himself. This fair 
mean is alone exemplified in the religious outlook of the Greeks. It 
discovers an imperishable subject-matter for theogony-building in the 
forceful emancipation of the family of Zeus from the lawlessness of 
primitive natural forces, no less than in the conflict waged against them. It 
is a process and a strife which we may indeed affirm gives us the historical 
origins of the immortal gods of poetry itself. The famous example of such 
an epic mode of conception we possess in the theogony known to us under 
the name of Hesiod. In this composition the entire course of event is 
throughout wedded to the form of human occurrences; it becomes less and 
less symbolical just to the extent that the gods, who are summoned to a 
spiritual dominion, are themselves liberated through an intelligent and 
ethical individuality adequate to their essential nature, and consequently are 
rightfully claimed and depicted as acting like human beings. What is, 
however, still absent from this type of Epic composition is, in the first 
place, a genuinely complete result as poetry. The acts and events, which are 
within the scope of the survey of such poems, are no doubt an essentially 
necessary succession of occurrence, but they are not an individual action 
which issues as from a centre, wherein it discovers its unity and 


independence. From a further point of view the content of such poetry does 


not, and in virtue of its character cannot, present to us an essentially 
complete whole. It does, and for the above reason must, exclude the real 
activities of mankind, which are indispensable as the truly concrete material 
for the active display of the Divine forces. Epic poetry, therefore, is bound 
to free itself from such defects, if it is to receive its most perfect expression. 


(c) This actually does take place in that sphere which we may designate 
the true Epopea. 

In the types hitherto discussed, which as a rule are wholly passed over, 
what we call the epic tone is unmistakably present, but the content is not as 
yet poetical in the concrete sense. Particular ethical maxims and 
philosophemata still persist as part of the material. What is, however, 
poetical in the full sense is concrete ideality in individual guise; and the 
epos, inasmuch as it makes what actually exists its object, accepts as such 
the happening of a definite action, which, in the full compass of its 
circumstances and relations must be brought with clarity to our vision as an 
event enriched by its further association with the organically complete 
world of a nation and an age. It follows from this that the collective world- 
outlook and objective presence of a national spirit, displayed as an actual 
event in the form of its self-manifestation, constitutes, and nothing short of 
this does so, the content and form of the true epic poem. As one aspect of 
such a totality we have the religious consciousness in every degree of 
profundity attained by the human spirit; it furthermore embraces the 
particular concrete life, whether political or domestic, not excluding all the 
detail of external existence, and the means by which human necessities are 
satisfied. All such material the epos makes of vital account as a growth in 
close contact with individuals; and for this reason, that for poetry the 


universal and substantive is only realized in the living presence of spirit life. 


Such a comprehensive world, together with the human characterization it 
embraces, must then pass before us as real in a tranquil stream, without any 
undue haste, either as positive history or dramatic action, towards its aim 
and conclusion. We must thereby be permitted to linger round isolated facts, 
to penetrate into the different pictures of its movement and to enjoy them in 
all their detail. And by this means the entire panorama receives in its 
objective mode of realization the form of an external series of events, the 
basis and limitations of which must be implied in the essential ideality of 
the particular epic content, and of which the positive assertion is alone 
absent. If, consequently, the epic poem is, in its links of connection, more 
diffuse, and, by virtue of the relatively greater independence of portions of 
it, inclined to suffer from lack of coherency, we must not allow ourselves 
the impression that it could ever have been actually sung throughout in this 
manner. Rather it is an imperative in its case, as in that of any other artistic 
production, that it should be finished off in an essentially organic whole, 
which, however, moves forward in apparent tranquillity, in order that the 
particular fact and the images of actual life it contains may engage our 
interest. 

(a) Such a primitive whole is the epic composition, whether known as 
the saga, the book, or the bible of a people. We may add every great and 
important nation can claim to have such primitive books, in which we find a 
mirror of the original spirit of a folk. To this extent these memorials are 
nothing less than the real foundations of the national consciousness; and it 
would be of profound interest to make a collection of such epic bibles. Such 
a series of Epopees, however much they fell short of artistic compositions 
in the modern sense, would at least present to us a gallery of the genius of 
nations. At the same time it is doubtless the fact that it is not every national 
bible which can claim the poetic form of the epopcoea; nor do all nations 
which have embodied their most sacred memorials, whether in relation to 


religion or secular life, in the form of comprehensive compositions of the 
epic type, possess religious books. The Old Testament, for example, 
contains no doubt much epic narrative and genuine history, no less than 
incidental poetic compositions; but despite of this the whole is not a work 
of art. In a similar way the New Testament, as also the Koran, are mainly 
limited to a religious subject-matter, starting from which the life of the 
world at large is to some extent and in later times a consequence. 
Conversely, though the Hellenes have a poetic bible in the poems of Homer, 
they are without ancient religious books in the sense the Hindoos and the 
Parsees possess such. Where, however, we meet with the primitive epopoea, 
we must essentially distinguish between primitive poetic books and the 
more recent classic compositions of a nation, which do not any longer offer 
us a mirror of the national spirit in all its compass but do no more than 
reflect it partially and in particular directions. The dramatic poetry of the 
Hindoos, for example, or the tragedies of Sophocles present no such 
exhaustive picture as we find in the Ramajana and the Maha-Bharata, or the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. 

(6) And insomuch as in the genuine Epos the naive national 
consciousness is expressed for the first time in poetic guise, the real epic 
poem will appear for the most part in that midway stage in which, though 
no doubt a people is aroused from its stupidity, and its life is to that extent 
essentially strengthened to the point of reproducing its own world and of 
feeling itself at home therein, yet, for all that, everything which at a later 
stage becomes fixed religious dogma or civic law and ethical rule, still 
remains in the fluency of life as mere opinion, inseparable from the 
individual as such. And along with this volition and feeling are not as yet 
held distinct from one another. 

(aa) It is only after the separation of the individual’s personal self from 
the concrete national whole, with its conditions, modes of opinion, exploits 


and destiny; it is only, further, after the division in man himself between his 
emotion and volition, that the lyric and dramatic types of poetry in turn 
replace the epic type and attain their richest development. This 
consummation is only reached in the later life-experience of a people, in 
which the general lines laid down by men for the due regulation of their 
affairs are no longer inseparable from the sentiments and opinions of the 
nation as a whole, but already have secured an independent structure as a 
co-ordinated system of jurisprudence and law, as a prosaic disposition of 
positive facts, as a political constitution, as a body of ethical or other 
precepts; and being so, individuals are now confronted with material 
obligations rather as a necessary force external to themselves than one 
which their own inner life asserts, and which it compels them to 
substantiate as its fulfilment. As opposed to such an already actual and 
independent system, the individual life will seek in part to find expression 
in an equally independent world and growth of personal vision, reflection 
and emotion, which are not carried further into the sphere of action, and 
will further give lyrical utterance to its selfabsorption, its pre-occupation 
with the content of such a soul-experience. And, in part also, it will make its 
active passion of main importance, and will seek to assert itself 
independently in action, in so far as it is able to divest external conditions, 
the event and its concomitants of any claim to truly epic self-subsistency. It 
is just this increase to the strength and stability of individual character and 
aims in their relation to action which opens the way to dramatic poetry. To 
return, however, to the epic, we repeat that it is the above-mentioned unity 
of feeling and action which it demands, that unity between the self-fulfilled 
object of the personal life and the external accident and event; a unity 
which, as observed, is only present without blemish as it first appears in the 
earliest periods of the national life or the national poetry. 


(66) At the same time, we must not yield ourselves, therefore, to the 
impression that a people in its heroical time simply as such, and as the 
home of its epos, there and then was in possession of art, or could 
necessarily depict its life in the mirror of poetry. As a matter of fact, an 
essentially poetical nationality in its actual world-presence is one thing; the 
art of poetry regarded as the imaginative consciousness of poetical material, 
and the artistic presentment of such a world is quite another. The felt want 
to express oneself as idea in terms of the latter, the trained knowledge of 
art, are later acquisitions than the life and spirit itself, which discovers itself 
in all simplicity at home in its unreservedly poetical existence. Homer and 
the poems under his name are centuries later than the Trojan war, which is 
to myself quite as much an historical fact as the personality of Homer. In 
the same way we may affirm of Ossian, always assuming that the poems 
ascribed to him are really his, that he celebrates an heroic past, the sunset 
splendour of which inspires him to recall and reclothe the same in poetical 
form. 

(yy) Despite, however, such a separation, some intimate bond of 
association must exist between the poet and his subject-matter. The poet 
must still stand on even terms with the conditions, the general point of 
vision, the beliefs which he depicts. All he should find it necessary to do is 
to attach to these the poetic consciousness and the art capable of portraying 
them; in other respects they are still essential factors in his own life. If such 
an affinity as that above described is absent in our poet’s epic creation, his 
poem must infallibly contain disparate and irreconcilable features. For both 
these aspects — namely, the content, the epic world, which it is the 
intention to portray, and the world of the poet’s conscious life and 
imagination, which is in other respects independent of the above — are of 
spiritual derivation; they each of them possess intrinsically a definite 
principle, in which particular traits of characterization are involved. If, then, 


the personal life of the artist is essentially of a different order to that by 
virtue of which the historical and national life depicted came into actual 
being, we must necessarily become conscious of a cleft in the artistic result 
which will disturb and injure its effect. We shall have, in short, scenes 
placed before us of a previous condition of history, combined with modes of 
thought, opinions, and views more pertinent to other periods; and, in 
consequence of this, the configuration of primitive beliefs will, in its 
contact with the more developed reflection of a later time, lose the warmth 
of conviction, become, in short, a mere superstition, an empty 
embellishment of the mere poetical instrumentation, from which all the 
vitality of its actual life has vanished. 

(y) And this brings us to the general question what position the poet 
himself of genuine epic poetry really ought to take up. 

(aa) Now, however much the Epos ought also to be positive in the sense 
that it is the objective presentment of a world based upon its own 
foundations, and realized in virtue of its own necessary laws, a world, 
moreover, with which the personal outlook of the poet must remain in a 
connection that enables him to identify himself wholly with it; yet it is 
equally true that his artistic product, which reproduces this world, is 
throughout the free creation of himself. In this connection we shall do well 
to recall that fine expression of Herodotus: “Homer and Hesiod have 
created the gods of the Hellenic race.” And, in truth, this free and audacious 
spirit of creation, which Herodotus attaches to the abovementioned poets, 
already is some testimony to the fact that although the Epopcea belongs to 
the early age of a nation, it is not its function to depict the most primitive 
condition of all. In other words, every nation possesses in its earliest origins 
more or less an alien culture of some kind, is confronted with a religious 
cult of foreign importation to which it submits, or which it regards as 
sacrosanct. And, indeed, we find that the minstrelsy, the superstition, the 


barbarous elements in human life, no less than the most exalted have their 
source just in this, that instead of being entirely at home with themselves, 
they are experienced as something aloof from themselves, that is not the 
natural product of their own national and individual consciousness. In this 
way, for example, the Hindoos must certainly, long before the date of their 
great Epopees, have experienced many an important revolution of religious 
beliefs and secular condition. The Greeks no less, as previously remarked, 
had to transform much material of an Egyptian, Phrygian, and Asiatic 
descent. The Romans, in their turn, were confronted with much of a Greek 
origin; and the barbarians, in the period of national invasion, with Christian 
or Roman antecedents, and so on. Not until the poet is able with a free hand 
to cast from him such a yoke, is able to take stock of what he really 
possesses, is conscious of his own worth, and we are thereby released from 
all perturbed state of mental vision, will the dawn break of a genuine epic 
creation. In contrast to such an outlook we have the age and the society 
modified by a cult abstract in its origin, with its elaborate dogmas, 
established political and moral maxims, all of which take us away from the 
concrete life at home with itself. The world of the truly epic poet maintains 
its opposition to such conditions. Not merely in respect to universal forces, 
passions, and aims which are operative in the soul-life of individuals, but 
also in such a poet’s attitude to all external facts, be his creation never so 
independent, he is entirely as one in his own province. In just this way 
Homer is at home in all that he sings to us of his world, and where we are 
conscious of such intimacy in another we are infected with a like feeling, 
for we are here face to face with truth, with that spirit which lives in its 
world, and discovers therein its true being; and it does us good to feel this, 
inasmuch as the poet is himself present therein heart and soul. Such a world 
may, indeed, belong to a less advanced stage of evolution and culture than 
our own; but at least it does remain faithful to that of a poetry and beauty 


which is open to all, so that we essentially recognize and understand here 
everything which our higher life, our humanity in its fundamental demands, 
whether it be the honour, the opinions, the emotions, the exhortation, or the 
exploits of each and every hero; and we are able to enjoy such characters, in 
all the detail of their portraiture, as themselves united to such a life and the 
richness of its actual presence. 

(62) But on account of the emphasis upon the objective independence of 
this whole, it is a further necessary contrast that the poet fall into the 
background and become lost in his subject. What is to appear is the 
creation, not the poet; and yet withal, that which the poem expresses 
belongs to him. He has imagined all in his mind’s eye; he has implanted 
there his soul, his genius. All this, however, is not expressly asserted. So we 
find, for instance, that at one time a Calchas will give the outline of events; 
at another, a Nestor. Yet, for all that, such interpretative matter is the gift of 
the poet himself. Nay, actual changes in the soul-life of his heroes he 
explains in objective fashion as an entrance of gods upon the scene, as in 
the case where Athene appears before Achilles in his rage, counselling self- 
restraint. And inasmuch as the Epos does not disclose the soul-life of the 
creator, save indirectly, but the positive facts of external life, the subjective 
aspect of his creations must completely fall into the background, no less 
than the creator himself vanish behind the world he unfolds to our vision. 
From this point of view a great epic style makes the work appear to be itself 
its own minstrel. It seems to pass before us self-begotten, a work of 
independent birth. 

(yy) Moreover, the epic poem, if a true work of art, is the exclusive 
creation of one artist. However much an epic may express the affairs of the 
entire nation, it remains the fact that it is the individual who is the poet, not 
the nation as a whole. The spirit of an age, of a people, is no doubt the 


essential operative cause; but realization is only secured in the work of art 


as conceived by the constructive genius of a particular poet, who brings 
before our vision and reproduces this universal spirit and its content as his 
own experience and his own product. Poetical composition is a real spiritual 
birth, and spirit or intelligence only exist as this or that actual and individual 
conscious and self-conscious life. When we have already an artistic creation 
in a particular style, we have no doubt something to start from; and others 
are then able to copy with more or less success something like it, just as we 
have to listen nowadays to some scores of poems written in the Goethesque 
manner. To continue to sing many compositions in the same kind of key, 
however, will never create the unified creation, which is throughout the 
work of one inspiring genius. This is a point of real importance not only in 
our attitude to the Homeric poems, but also the Niebelungen Lied. For the 
last-mentioned work we are unable to determine an author with any 
historical certainty; and as for the Iliad and Odyssey, the opinion of some 
critics is notorious that the Homer of tradition — that is, the sole author of 
these books — never existed at all. They are the production in different 
parts of various authors, parts which have finally been patched together in 
the two larger works we possess. With regard to such a theory the question 
of most importance is whether either or both of these extant works 
constitute an independent organic whole in the epic sense, or, as is the view 
fashionable nowadays, they possess no inevitable beginning or conclusion, 
but rather might be continued on present lines for ever. We may, of course, 
admit that the unity of the Homeric poems is, as part of their essential form, 
less compact than that we associate with the terse concentration of a 
dramatic work. Inasmuch as every separate portion may be and may appear 
as relatively independent, they give free play to many interpolations and 
abrupt transitions; but, despite of this, they do unquestionably constitute 
throughout a true, ideally organic, and epic totality. Such a whole can only 
be the composition of one author. This notion of a conglomerate without 


essential unity, of a mere patching together of various rhapsodies composed 
in a similar strain, is a wild sort of idea opposed to all artistic canons. Of 
course, if such a view merely amounts to this, that the poet, in his bare 
individuality, vanishes in his creation, it is the highest form of praise. This 
is merely a statement that we are unable to recognize any positive traces of 
wholly personal opinions and feeling. So much is certainly true of the 
Homeric poems. What we have before us, and we have only this, is the 
positive fact, the objective outlook of a people. But the song of a people 
requires a voice, a voice which can sing forth the contents of heart and soul, 
as harvested from the national granary; and an essentially self-integrated 
work of art calls for yet more than this from the unique genius of its creator. 


2. PARTICULAR CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GENUINE EPOS 


We have previously in our consideration of the general character of epic 
poetry briefly drawn attention to certain incomplete types, which, although 
of an epical strain, are not epopees in their completeness. They, in short, 
neither represent a national condition, nor a concrete event, within the 
boundaries of such a sphere. It is these latter features, which were then 
excluded, which offer us for the first time a content wholly equal to the 
perfected Epos, whose fundamental traits and conditions are thus stated. 
Having recalled these points it becomes necessary now to investigate 
more closely what it is we require by way of completing our notion of the 
epic work of art. We are, however, on the threshold of this enquiry 
confronted with the difficulty that we have little or nothing to say on 
features of specific interest, if we confine our attention to generalities; Ave 
must rivet our attention on historical evidence, and those varied epic and 
national compositions, works which on account of the extraordinary 
diversity of the times and peoples to which they refer do not make us very 
hopeful of securing either a definite or a congruous result. We find, 


however, some compensation in the fact, that from among all the many epic 
bibles of the past we can place our finger on one at least, in which we have 
the clearest evidence of all which it is possible to establish as the true and 
fundamental character of the genuine epos. Such are the Homeric poems. 
These, then, above all, will be the source from which I shall borrow the 
characteristics, which, in my view, essentially determine the nature of such 
poetry, whether from the point of view of fact or theory. We propose to 
summarize our enquiry under the following heads: 

First, we have to deal with the question, of what structure the general 
world condition ought to be, on the basis of which the epic event is 
permitted to receive an adequate reproduction. 

Secondly, we shall investigate the quality of this specific type of 
historical event itself. 

Lastly, we shall direct attention to the form in which these two aspects of 
our subject-matter coalesce and are completed in the unity of a single work 
of art, that is, in the epic poem. 

(a) The General World-condition of the Epic Poem 

We have already, when Ave started on this subject, seen that it is not a 
single isolated action which is accomplished in the true epic event; the 
subject of the narrative is not, in short, a wholly accidental occurrence, but 
an action which is dove-tailed into the entire complexus of a particular age 
and national circumstances, which in consequence can only be placed 
before us with success as a constituent part of an extensive world, 
demanding as it does the reflection of such a world in its entirety. In respect 
to the actual poetical content of this background I shall be brief, inasmuch 
as I have already indicated the fundamental points of interest when, in the 
first part of this work, I discussed the general world-condition which the 
ideal action presupposed. In the present context therefore I shall restrict 
myself to the question what is of most importance to the Epos simply. 


(a) That which is most adapted, as the all-embracing condition of human 
society, to form the background of the Epos consists in this, that it already 
possesses for particular individuals the form of a positive condition actually 
present, and yet continues with them in closest association with the 
simplicity of primitive life. For if the heroes who are placed as the crowning 
fact of all, are first to found a collective condition the determination of what 
is or ought to come into existence falls into the more personal sphere of 
character to a greater extent than is compatible with the nature of the Epos, 
and therewith all appearance of the same as objective reality 1s impossible. 

(aa) The relations of ethical life, the aggregate of the family, of the 
people regarded as a complete nation, not merely with a view to war, but 
also in their peaceful security, must have become a positive fact in their 
evolution; yet along with this their organization cannot as yet have assumed 
the settled form of co-ordinate regulations, obligations, and laws 
independent in their validity of the direct personal and private activities of 
individuals, and possessive of the power to maintain themselves against 
such particular wills. Rather it is the intuitive sense of right and fairness, the 
moral habit, the temperament, the personality, which supply the support, as 
they are the source, of such a social order; we have, in short, no theoretic 
intelligence in its precipitated form of prosaic reality able to establish and 
secure such a resistance to the heart, the opinions and passions of 
individuals. We may dismiss the thought that a community with a fully 
organized constitution and an elaborate system of law, judicial courts, 
government officials and police, would supply the environment of a really 
epic action.* The conditions of positive morality must, no doubt, be present 
in the general will and conduct, but the instruments of its realization can 
only be the action and personality of individuals, and a determinate mode of 
its existence, of universal application and independent stability, is 
necessarily absent. We find, in short, in the Epos no doubt the substantive 


reciprocity of objective life and action, but we find no less a freedom in this 
world of life and action, which has all the appearance of originating 
exclusively from the isolated volition of individuals. 

(£6) The same considerations apply to the relation of the individual to 
the natural environment, from which he borrows the means to satisfy his 
wants, no less than discovers the best way to do so. In this respect, too, I 
would refer the reader back to what I have observed at greater length, when 
discussing the external definition of the Ideal. 

What mankind requires in its external life, house and farm, tent, settle, 
bed, sword, lance, the ship, in which he crosses the sea, the chariot, which 
bears him into battle, his soup, his roast of meat, and drink — not one of 
these things need perforce become to him a lifeless instrument; he ought 
still to communicate to the same something of his entire life and substance, 
his essential self, and thereby leave the stamp of his own human 
individuality, by his active association on that which is otherwise wholly 
external. Our present life with its machinery and factory-made products, no 
less than the kind of way we seek to satisfy generally the needs of our 
external life, is in this respect quite as much as that of our political 
organization, wholly unfit to form the background which the Epos in its 
primitive guise demands. For just as the scientific faculty with its 
generalizations, its imperious conclusions, delivered independently of all 
personal views, can never have asserted its claim under the world-condition 
of the poetic type we are considering, so, too, we may assume that man did 
not yet appear divested of his vital connection with Nature, and the fresh 
and vigorous comradeship, whether as friends or opponents, which is 
therein implied. 

(yy) Such is the world-condition which, in a previous passage, and in 
contrast to the idyllic, I have called the heroic. We find it depicted in Homer 
with the noblest poetry, and with all the wealth of entirely human 


characterization. We have no more here, whether in domestic or public life, 
a barbarous state of things, than we have the wholly conventional prose of a 
regulated family and political organization; what we do find is that 
primitive mean of poetry much as I have already described it. A 
fundamental feature in such a condition is unquestionably the free 
individuality of all the principal personages. In the Iliad, for example, 
Agamemnon is, no doubt, a king of kings — all other chieftains are subject 
to his sceptre — but his superiority is no merely formal mutual relation of 
command and submission of the lord, that is, to his vassals. On the contrary, 
much circumspection is required of him; he must be shrewd enough to 
know where he ought to give way, for each particular chieftain is 
independent even as himself; they are not merely governors or generals 
summoned by him. They have assembled around him of their own free will, 
or are induced to follow his lead in a variety of ways. He must take counsel 
with them; and if they disagree with his judgment they are at liberty, as 
Achilles did, to remain aloof from the battle. It is this freedom of 
acceptance, no less than this free right to assert disapproval, which secures 
the absolute independence of such individuality, and attaches its poetical 
atmosphere to every situation. We find much the same thing in the poetry of 
Ossian, as also in the relation of the Cid to the princes, whom this poetical 
hero of romantic and national chivalry serves as vassal. In Ariosto and 
Tasso this free relation is still unimpaired; and indeed in Ariosto the 
individual heroes set forth in practically unqualified independence on their 
own path of adventure. And the mass of the folk stand in much the same 
relation to their leaders as that of the separate chieftains to Agamemnon. 
These too follow voluntarily. There is still no paramount legal obligation by 
which they are constrained. Honour, reverence, humility in the presence of 
men more mighty than themselves, ever able to enforce that might, the 
imposing presence of the heroic character in short and all it implies, such 


are the essential grounds of their obedience. The order of domestic life is 
maintained in a similar way. It is not enforced as an accepted rule of 
service, but as dependent on personal inclination or ethical habit. All is 
made to appear as though it had grown up spontaneously. Homer, for 
example, tells us of the Greeks, when narrating one of their battles with the 
Trojans, that they had lost many valiant fighters, but not so many as the 
Trojans; and the reason given is that they were always mindful to ward off 
from one another the extreme of necessity. In other words, they assisted 
each other. And if we, in our own days, had occasion to define the 
difference between a well-disciplined and an uncivilized army we could not 
express it more directly than by laying stress on this very coherence and 
spirit of cameraderie, this unity enforced by all in a felt association, which 
distinguished the former. Barbarians are simply human mobs, in which no 
individual can rely on his neighbour. What, however, in our modern 
example, being as it is the final result of a stringent and tedious military 
discipline, rather appears as the exercise and command of an established 
regime, in Homer’s case is still an ethical habit asserted of its own accord, 
springing from the vital strength of the individual in his private capacity. 

We may explain in a similar way Homer’s great variety in his 
descriptions of Nature and external condition. In the prose romances of our 
own day we do not find much stress laid on the natural aspects of things. 
Homer, on the contrary, gives us every detail in his portrayal of a staff, 
sceptre, bedstead, armour, clothing, doorpost; he does not even omit to 
mention the hinges on which the door turns. Such things appear to us 
wholly outside our attention and insignificant; or rather we may say that it 
is the tendency of our education to affect an extremely severe superiority to 
a whole number of objects, matters, and expressions, and we deliberately 
classify in their claim to our notice such things as various kinds of dress, 
furniture, implements, and so on. Add to this the fact that in our day all the 


means supplied or prepared for the satisfaction of our wants are so split up 
into every kind of machinery product from work-shop and factory, we come 
to regard the medley of supply as something beneath us, neither deserving 
enumeration or respectful attention. The heroic existence is, on the contrary, 
confronted with a primitive simplicity of objects and inventions; it readily 
lingers on their description. All these possessions are, in short, regarded as 
of one standard of value, as chattels or instruments in which man still 
discovers evidence of his craftsmanship, his positive wealth and interest 
whereof he may be justly proud. His entire life is not abstracted from such 
material things, nor exclusively occupied with a purely intellectual sphere. 
To slaughter oxen and prepare their flesh for the table, to pour out wine and 
things of that sort are part of the heroic life, carried out with purpose and 
delight; with us a meal, if it is not to be a very commonplace affair, must 
not merely carry with it something of the culinary art, but is incomplete 
without really good conversation. Homer’s detailed descriptions in these 
matters must not therefore be looked upon as a purely poetical 
embellishment of things of little moment; such a copious attention is 
nothing more or less than the actual spirit of the men and circumstances 
depicted. We find just the same prolixity of speech on external things in the 
case of our own peasants; and for that matter do not the dandies of our own 
day dilate without limit upon their stables, horses, top-boots, spurs, pants, 
and the like. In contrast to a life of profounder intellectual interest such 
things will doubtless appear somewhat jeyune. 

Such a world ought not merely to embrace the /imited universality of the 
particular event, which occurs on the definite background presupposed; it 
must coalesce in its expansion with the entire horizon of the national vision. 
We have a supremely fine example of this in the Odyssey, which not only 
brings us into contact with the domestic life of the Greek chieftains, their 
servants and subordinates, but also unfolds the richest variety with its tales 


of the many opinions of foreign peoples, the hazards of sea-life, the 
dwellings of distant lands, and so forth. But in the Iliad also, though the 
nature of its subject restricts to some extent the horizon of our vision, and 
not unnaturally on its battle-fields has comparatively little to tell us of more 
tranquil scenes, Homer, at least, has on the shield of Achilles managed in a 
wonderful way to give us a view of the entire compass of terrestrial 
existence, no less than human life, in marriages, judicial affairs, agriculture, 
the might of armies, the private wars of cities, and much else. And these 
descriptions we ‘shall do well not to regard as a wholly incidental feature of 
the poem. In contrast to such a treatment the poems we identify with the 
name of Ossian introduce us to a world that is too limited and indefinite. It 
has for this very reason rather a lyrical character; and as for Dante we may 
say that his angels and devils inhabit no truly positive world open to our 
detailed approach; it exists solely as instrumental to the final fruition or due 
punishment of mankind. And above all in the Nibelungenlied the absence is 
complete of any definite realization of a visible world or environment, so 
that the narrative tends in this respect to assume the strain or tone of the 
mere balladsinger. The narrative is, no doubt, diffusive enough; but it is all 
much as if some journeyman had picked it up first as gossip, and then 
retailed it as such afterwards. We are not brought to close quarters with the 
facts, but are merely made aware of the impotence and tedious effort of the 
poet. This wearisome expanse of poetical debility becomes of course even 
more pronounced in the Book of Heroes, until finally the whole business is 
handed over to the true poetical journeyman, in other words, the Master 
singers. 

(f) Furthermore, for the reason that the Epos has to embody in art a 
specific world, in all its separate characteristics carefully defined, one, in 
short, for this reason itself essentially individual, the mirror of such a world 
must be that of a one particular people. 


(aa) In this respect all truly primitive Epopees present to our view a 
national spirit in the ethical structure of its family life, its public 
dispositions in times of peace or war, its wants, arts, usages, and interests — 
in a word, a picture of the relative type and stage of the national 
consciousness. What the epic poem reveres more than anything else, 
observes most narrowly, that which, as previously noted, 1t expatiates upon, 
is the power to let our inward eye see as in a mirror the individual genius of 
nations. We have presented us, as the result of such a gallery, the world- 
history itself, and what is more, we have it in its beautiful, free, and 
emphasized vitality, manifestation, and deed. From no source, either so 
impregnate with life or simplicity, can we, for example, better understand 
the Hellenic spirit and Greek history, or at least grasp the principle of that 
content, which this people embodied, and which it brought with it when it 
first set forth to engage in the conflict of its wholly authentic history, than 
from this of the poet Homer. 

(BB) Now the national substance in its realization is of a twofold nature. 
First, we have an entirely positive world of specialized usage or custom 
peculiar to the nation in question, a definite period of history, a definite 
environment, whether geographical in its streams, hills and forests, or in its 
climatic situation. Secondly, we have that ideal substance of its spiritual 
life, whether in the religious sphere, the family or the community generally. 
If thus an Epos of the primitive type is, under the conditions already 
indicated, to be and remain a permanently effective bible, the nation’s 
Book, in that case that which is positive in the reality of the Past can only 
claim such a continuously vital interest in so far as the characteristic 
features accepted are placed in an ideal connection with the actually 
substantive aspects and tendencies of the national life. Otherwise what 
claims to be of positive value will be entirely contingent and a matter of 


indifference. Native geographical conditions, for instance, enter into the 
conception of nationality. But if they do not confer on a folk its specific 
character, the addition of other natural environment, provided that does not 
contradict national character, is not in certain cases prejudicial to the effect, 
but may even prove attractive to the imagination. No doubt the sensitive 
experience of youth is interwoven with the immediate presence of its native 
hills and streams; but where the deeper bonds of the entire spiritual outlook 
are absent, such an association assumes a more or less external character. 
And, apart from this, where we have, as in the Iliad, a warlike expedition, it 
is impossible to preserve the /ocale of the fatherland. In such a case the 
scenery of a foreign land in itself fascinates and attracts. The enduring 
vitality of an Epos is, however, more seriously impaired, where, in the 
course of centuries, the spiritual consciousness and life has so entirely 
changed that the links between the more recent Past and the original point 
of departure already adverted to are completely severed. This is actually the 
case with the poet Klopstock in another province of poetry, where he 
attempts to establish a national religion, and, in order to do so, gives us his 
Hermann and Thusnelda. We may affirm the same kind of defect of the 
Nibelungenlied. The Burgundians, the revenge of Chriemhilda, the exploits 
of Siegfried, the entire social condition, the fated downfall of an entire race 
and many like facts — all this is no longer vitally held together with the 
domestic, civil, and judicial life, the institutions and constitutions of the 
present day. The biography of Jesus Christ, with its Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
and Roman jurisdiction, even the Trojan war itself, come home to ourselves 
far more nearly than the events of the Niebelungen; the latter are for present 
consciousness a state of things wholly gone for ever, swept away once and 
for all with a besom. To attempt to compose of such something of national 
significance, to say nothing of a national bible, betokens the extreme limit 
of folly and superficiality. In times when it was rashly* assumed that the 


flame of youthful enthusiasm had flashed up anew, such a conceit was taken 
as a proof of the sere leaf of an age once more become childlike in the 
approach of death; and it refreshed itself with a past that was dead, and 
deemed it possible to associate others with a similar refreshment and 
renewed presence. 

(yy) If, however, a national Epos is to secure in addition the permanent 
interest of foreign nations the world which it depicts must not merely be of 
a particular nationality, but of a type that is, in this specific folk, its heroism 
and exploits, equally impressed with the stamp of our common humanity. In 
the poems of Homer, for example, the superb directness with which he 
deals with matters of divine or ethical import, the nobility of the characters 
and of everything living therein embraced, the pictorial quality of their 
presentment to the reader, all this insures an undying truth for succeeding 
ages. In this respect we find a remarkable contrast in the creation of 
different peoples. We cannot deny, for instance, that the Ramajana reflects 
with the essential directness of life the national spirit of the Hindoos, more 
particularly from the religious point of view; but the character of the entire 
Hindoo race is so overpoweringly of a unique type, that the essential 
features of our common humanity are unable to assert themselves through 
the veil of this national idiosyncracy. A remarkable contrast to this is the 
way in which the entire Christian world, from the earliest times, has found 
itself at home in those epic passages of Old Testament narrative, above all 
in the pictures of the patriarchal state, and able to repicture for itself to the 
life the events portrayed over and over again with the greatest enjoyment. 
The testimony of Goethe is unequivocal. Here was the one focal centre, he 
assures us, on which, in his young days, amid much that he learned of a 
miscellaneous and unconnected character, his intellect no less than feeling 
concentrated itself. Even in later life he still remarks upon them that “after 
all our wanderings through the East we always returned in the end to these 


writings as the most invigorating spring of waters: here and there they 
might be troubled; not unfrequently they hid themselves in the earth; but it 
was only to rise up again pure and fresh as ever.” 

(y) Finally, the general condition of a particular people must not in this 
tranquil universality of its individual character wholly oust what is more 
directly the object of the Epos, in other words, be described with no 
reference to that. It ought only to appear as the foundation, upon which an 
event throughout its entire process is transacted, one which is in contact 
with all aspects of the national life, and one which illustrates the same as it 
proceeds. Such an eventuality must not be a purely external incident; it 
must imply a deliberately conceived purpose executed by equally deliberate 
effort. If, however, these two aspects, namely, the general condition and the 
particular action, do not coalesce, then the event in question must seek its 
justification in the particular circumstances, the causal conditions which 
dominate its movement. That is practically to say the world of Epos which 
is reproduced must be conceived under a specific situation which is so 
concrete that the definite objects which it is the function of the epic 
narrative to realize, are necessarily made explicit by it. We have already, 
when discussing the ideal action,? pointed out on general lines that this 
realization presupposes situations and circumstances which bring about 
collisions, actions that do injury and consequently necessary reactions. The 
particular situation, therefore, in which the epic world-condition of a nation 
is made actual to us, must of itself be essentially one implying such 
collisions. In this respect, therefore, epic poetry enters the field already 
occupied by dramatic poetry; and we may find it convenient at once to 
determine in what respects the collisions of these two types of poetry differ. 

(aa) Under the broadest review of this question we may say that the 
conflict of the belligerent condition is that which supplies the Epos with its 


most pertinent situation. In war it is obviously the entire nation which is set 


in activity, and which, as a whole placed under similar conditions, 1s moved 
and stimulated in a novel way, in so far at least as 1t possesses any claim, as 
such a whole, to participate in it. We may admit that the above conclusion 
stands in apparent contradiction not merely with Homer’s Odyssey, but also 
the subject-matter of many poems that are epic in an otherwise intelligible 
sense. It finds, however, ample corroboration in the majority of the most 
famous Epopees. Moreover, the collision of operations in the events of 
which the Odyssey informs us, derives part of its source from the Trojan 
war; and even under the aspect of domestic life in Ithaca, no less than that 
of the home-returning Odysseus, although the narrative is no actual account 
of conflicts between Greeks and Trojans, yet it deals with facts which are 
the immediate consequence of that war. Nay, it is itself war under a new 
aspect, for many chieftains are forced to reconquer their homes, which after 
their ten years’ absence they find under wholly altered conditions. We have 
practically but one example of the religious Epos, Dante’s “Divine 
Comedy.” Even here, too, the fundamental collision is deducible from that 
original Fall of the evil angels from heaven, which brings in its train and 
within the sphere of human experience the ever active external and ideal 
conflict between the Divine Father and the conduct of men, whether hostile 
or well-pleasing to Him, a conflict eternally perpetuated in condemnation, 
purification, and blessedness, or in other words, hell, purgatory, and 
paradise. Also, too, in the Messias it is the former war against the Son of 
God which supplies the focal centre. At the same time the most vital and 
truly pertinent examples are those which actually describe the belligerent 
state. We have already drawn attention to such in the Ramayana, and, most 
instructive of all, in the Iliad; further examples are the famous poems of 
Ossian, Tasso, Ariosto, and Camoens. In war courage is and remains the 
fundamental interest; and warlike courage is a state of the soul and an 
activity, which is neither so suitable for lyrical expression nor for dramatic 


action, but is pre-eminently adapted to the descriptive power of the Epos. In 
dramatic poetry it is rather the ideal strength or weakness of spiritual life, 
the ethically justified or reprehensible pathos which is the main thing: in the 
Epos, on the contrary, it is rather the native characteristics of a personality. 
For this reason, where it is national exploits which are undertaken, bravery 
is in its right place; it is in fact not an ethical state, in which the will is 
determined through its own initiative as an intelligent consciousness and 
volition. It rather depends on natural temperament, unites in direct 
equilibrium, as by fusion, with the sphere of self-conscious life, and, in 
order to bring into effect practical ends, which can be more fitly expressed 
in epic description than under the conceptions of lyrical emotion and 
reflection. And these conclusions with regard to bravery in war apply with 
equal force to the exploits of war and their consequences. The activities of 
personal volition and the accidents of the external event supply the two 
scales of the balance. The bare event, with its wholly material obstructions, 
is excluded from the drama, inasmuch as here what is exclusively external 
is not permitted to retain an independent right, but is causally related to the 
aim and ideal purposes of individuals, so that as to all contingent matter, if 
by any chance it appears to arise and to determine the result, we are none 
the less compelled to look for the real operative cause and justification 
thereof in the spiritual nature of human character and its objects, no less 
than in that of its collisions and their necessary resolution. 

(BB) A basis of the epic action such as this of active hostilities is 
obviously the source of a very varied subject-matter. We may have placed 
before the imagination a host of interesting actions and events, in which 
bravery in action supplies the leading role, and the claim of external forces, 
whether asserted in circumstance or incident, is maintained unimpaired. At 
the same time we must not overlook a respect in which the possibilities of 
epic narration is essentially restricted. It is only wars waged between one 


foreign nation and another which partake of a truly epic character. In 
contrast to this conflicts between dynasties, civil wars and social revolution, 
are more suited to dramatic exposition. And in fact Aristotle long ago 
advises the tragic poet to select subject-matter which is concerned with the 
conflicts of brother against brother. Of this type is the war of the Seven 
against Thebes. It is Thebes’ own son who storms the city; and its defender 
is the actual brother of the aggressor. Hostility of this type is something 
more than that of a mere foe; its significance is bound up with the 
individuality of the opposed brothers. We have similar examples with every 
kind of variety in Shakespeare’s historical tragedies. In these, almost 
without exception, agreement between particular individuals is what might 
be legitimately looked for, and it is only the private motives of individual 
passion and a personality absorbed in its own aims and satisfaction which 
bring about collisions and wars. As an example of an action of this kind 
treated in the epic manner, and therefore defectively, I will mention the 
“Pharsalia” of Lucan. However indisputably important the conflicting aims 
in this poem may appear to be, yet for all that the opposing parties are here 
too closely related on the common ground of one fatherland: their conflict, 
consequently, instead of being a war between two national entities, is 
nothing more than a strife of parties, either of which, by the very fact that it 
splits asunder the substantive national unity, points in one direction, namely, 
that of tragic guilt and demoralization. Held to this the objective facts are 
not placed before us in their clearness and simplicity, but are inweaved with 
one another in a confused manner. The same objections are equally 
pertinent to Voltaire’s Henriad. In contrast to this the hostility of foreign 
nations is something substantive. Every nation constitutes a totality 
essentially distinct from and in opposition to that of another. When these 
come into conflict we do not feel that any positive ethical connection is 
shattered, nothing at least of essential value to either is violated,’ no 


necessary whole broken into fragments. Rather it is a conflict waged in 
order to maintain such a totality unimpaired and to justify its claim to be so. 
Hostility therefore of this type is suited in every way to the essential 
character of epic poetry. 

(yy) Not every war, however, waged under ordinary conditions between 
two hostile nations is necessarily on that account of an epic character. We 
must have a further condition satisfied, namely, the justification on broad 
historical grounds for the bellicose attitude thus adopted. Only when we 
have this do we obtain a picture of an enterprise at once novel and more 
exalted, which does not present the appearance of something apart from 
universal history, the purely capricious subjugation of one state by another, 
but is absolutely and essentially rooted in a profounder principle of 
necessity, however much at the same time the more superficial and obvious 
motive of the undertaking may assume from one point of view the aspect of 
deliberate wrong,” and from the other that of a private revenge. We have 
something analogous to such a situation in the Ramajana. But the supreme 
example is that of the Iliad, where the Greeks invade an Asiatic people, and 
in doing so fight out as it were the preludic conflict of a tremendous 
opposition, the wars of which practically constitute the turning point of 
Greek history as we see it on the stage of universal history. Of the same 
type is the struggle of the Cid against the Moors, or in Tasso and Ariosto the 
battles of the Christians against the Saracens, or in Camoens the strife of the 
Portuguese against the Indians. And indeed we may assert that in all the 
greatest Epopees we find nations which differ from each other in moral 
customs, religion, and language, in a word, in all that concerns their 
spiritual and external life, brought into collision; and we are ready to 
contemplate such without any revulsion on account of the triumph we find 
asserted there of a nobler principle of world-evolution over a less exalted, a 
victory assured by a bravery that is simply annihilating. If any one should, 


in this sense, and in emulation of past Epopees, which have sought to depict 
the triumph of the West over the East, of the European principle of 
moderation, of the individually articulate and truly organic type of beauty 
over Asiatic splendour, over the magnificence of a patriarchal unity, which 
does not attempt to secure such organic completeness, or is at least merely 
held together by abstract and superficial conjunctions, if such, I say, should 
aspire to write the Epopee of the future, he will be necessarily restricted to 
the portrayal of the victory of some future and intensely vital rationality of 
the American nation over the prison-house of the spirit which for ever 
pursues its monotonous task of self-adjustment and particularization.“° In 
the Europe of our day every nation finds itself conditioned" by its 
neighbour, and cannot venture on its own account to wage any war with 
another European nation. If we lift our eyes beyond Europe, there can be 
only one direction, America. 

(b) The Individual Epic Action 

It is on such an essentially limited foundation then of conflict between 
entire nationalities that the epic event is realized, the leading characteristics 
of which we have now to determine. We may summarize the form we 
propose our investigation should take as follows: 

Firsts what actually takes place consists essentially in this that the object 
of the epic action ought necessarily to be of individual vitality and 
definition, however much it may rest on a basis of the most general 
extension. 

Secondly, for the reason that it is only of individuals that we can 
predicate actions we have the problem to solve of the general nature of the 
epic character or personality. 

Thirdly, in the epic eventuality the form of objectivity is not exclusively 
that of external appearance: it consists quite as much in the significance of 
all that is itself intrinsically necessary to and substantive in the exposition. 


We have consequently to determine the form in which this intrinsic 
significance of the occurrence proclaims itself as effective, either in part as 
the ideal necessity which is therein concealed, or as the disclosed direction” 
of eternal and providential forces. 

(a) We have postulated as a necessary background of this epic world an 
enterprise of national significance, in which the entire compass of a national 
spirit can express itself in the bloom and freshness of its heroic condition. 
From this fundamental substratum in its simplicity we now further assume 
the apparition of a particular end, in the realization of which all other 
aspects of the national character, whether in belief or action, can be 
represented to our vision. The original postulate is in fact bound up in the 
closest way with such an all-embracing actuality. 

(aa) This purposed object, which is infused with the vital principle of 
individuality on the lines of which, regarded in its particularized content, 
the entire process moves forward, must further, as already ascertained, 
appropriate to itself in the Epos the form of an event. It will be therefore 
above all important to recall at once the specific character of the mode, 
under which human volition and action generally combine in what we 
designate as the event. Now, in the first place, action and adventure are the 
outcome of conscious life, the content of which is not only ideally 
expressed in emotions, reflections, and thoughts, but also quite as much in a 
practical way. We may regard such realization from two distinct points of 
view. First, we have the ideal substance of the end presupposed and 
purposed, the general character of which the individual must recognize, 
will, calculate and accept. Secondly, there is the external reality of the 
spiritual or human and the natural environment, within which he is only 
able to act, and the accidental features of which at one time obstruct and at 
another assist his path; so that either in the one case he is carried forward by 
virtue of this favour to a successful issue, or, if in the other he is not 


prepared wholly to give way to such opposition, he finds it necessary to 
overcome them with his individual energy. If now the world covered by this 
volitional power is conceived as the indivisible unity of these two aspects, 
with the result that the right of assertion by both is equally asserted, in that 
case what is most pertinent to conscious life likewise enters into the formal 
structure of the event, the form, that is, which confers on all human action 
the configuration of events, in so far as the conscious or subjective will, 
with its purposes, motives of passion, principles and aims, can no longer 
appear the fact of most importance. Or, in other words, in human action 
everything is referred back to human personality, personal obligation, 
opinion and intention. In the case of the event, on the contrary, the external 
constitution of things is permitted to assert its inviolable claim. Here it is 
objective reality itself, which constitutes either the form assumed by the 
whole, or from another point of view a fundamental part of the content. In 
agreement with such a view I have already stated that it is the function of 
epic poetry to demonstrate the happening of an action, and thereby not only 
to establish the external disposition of the execution of ends, but also to 
meet as readily the claims of external condition, natural occurrences, and all 
else of a contingent character, which, in action taken simply as such, the 
ideal element of conscious life claims exclusively as its province. 

(66) With regard to the particular end, the carrying out of which the 
Epos unfolds under the mode of the event, it follows from our previous 
conclusions that it must be no mere mental abstraction, but on the contrary 
of wholly concrete definition. At the same time, inasmuch as it 1s realized 
within the substantive actuality of the national unity, such a process must 
exclude the notion of merely capricious activity. The political state as such 
— the fatherland, let us say — or the history of a State and country, are 
essentially something universal, which, regarded in the light of such 
universality, does not appear under the mode of a subjectively individual 


existence, or, in other words, in inseparable and exclusive coalition with 
one definite living individual. For this reason the history of a country, the 
development of its political life, its constitution and destiny may also no 
doubt be narrated as event; if, however, the facts thus described are not 
placed before us as the concrete deed, the conscious aim, the passion, the 
suffering and accomplishment of particular heroes, whose individuality 
supplies the form and content of the realization in all its parts, the event 
merely assumes the rigid form of its independent forward movement in the 
prosaic history of a people or an empire. In this respect no doubt the most 
exalted action of Spirit would be the history of the world itself. We can 
conceive it possible that our poet might in this sense undertake to elaborate 
in what we may call the absolute Epos this universal achievement on the 
battlefield of the universal spirit, whose hero would be the spirit of man, the 
humanus, who is drawn up and exalted from the clouded levels= of 
conscious existence into the clearer region of universal history. But in virtue 
of the very fact of its universality a subject-matter of this kind would so be 
quite unfitted for artistic treatment. It would not adapt itself sufficiently to 
individualization. For on the one hand we fail altogether to find in such a 
subject a clearly fixed background and world-condition, not merely in 
relation to external /ocale, but also in that of morality and custom. In other 
words, the only basis for all we could possibly presuppose would be the 
universal World-Spirit or intelligence, whom we are unable to bring visibly 
before us as a particular condition, and who 1s possessed of the entire Earth 
as his local environment. And in like manner too the one end fulfilled in 
such an Epos could only be the end proposed by the World-Spirit himself,“ 
who can only be apprehended and explicitly disclosed in his true 
significance through the processes of thought. If he is, however, to be 
represented in the form of poetry, or, at least, if the whole is to receive its 
proper meaning and coalescence from such a source, it is necessary that his 


presence should be expressed as that which acts independently from its own 
resources. This could only be possible for poetry, in so far as the ideal 
Taskmaster of history, the eternal and absolute Idea, which is realized in 
humanity, either was envisioned as a directive, active, perfecting individual 
person, or was merely made effective under the concealing veil of an ever- 
operative Necessity. In the first case, however, the infinity of such a content 
must shatter the necessarily limited artistic vessel of determinate 
individuality, or, as the only way of avoiding such a defect, must assume the 
inadequate form of a dispassionate allegory of general reflections over the 
destination of the human race and its education, over the final purpose of 
mankind, its moral consummation, or over whatever result the end of this 
World-history might establish. In the alternative case it is the genius of the 
various peoples which has in each example to be presented (in the heroic 
figure) in the conflicting existence of whom history expands and moves 
forward in progressive evolution. If, however, the genius of nations is really 
to appear in poetical form this can be carried out in only one way, namely, 
by placing before us the actual world-historical figures as operative through 
their deeds. We should, however, then merely have a series of particular 
characters, which emerged and again disappeared in a wholly external 
succession, the objects of which lacked individual unity and connection; 
and this would be so for the reason that the controlling World-Spirit, under 
our conception of it, as the ideal essence and destiny, could not, in the case 
supposed, be set forth as itself an active individual and the culminating 
agent in the process. And if, further, anyone was desirous of appropriating 
the spirits of different nationalities in their universality, and of displaying 
them as agents in such a substantive form, we should still only have a 
similar series, the individuals whereof, apart from the fact that they would 
merely possess an appearance of positive existence similar to Hindoo 


incarnations, would, in the fictitious form of the imagination they received 


pale into nothingness when contrasted with the truth of the World-Spirit as 
realized in actual history. 

(yy) We may consequently lay it down as a general principle that the 
particular epic event is only able to secure a vital form in poetry when it is 
united in the closest state of fusion with one individual. Precisely as it is 
one poet who thinks out and executes the whole, so too one individual must 
crown the edifice, with whom the event is associated and in connection with 
whose single identity it is continued and completed. 

We must point out, however, that here too we are limited by essential 
conditions. For just as in our previous discussion it was the world-history, 
so too now, from the converse point of view, it is possible that the 
biographical treatment in a poetic composition of a definite life-history may 
appear to supply the most complete and adequate subject-matter of the 
Epos. This, however, is not the case. No doubt in biography the individual 
is one and the same throughout; but the events, through which the life- 
development proceeds, may entirely fall apart, and only retain the subject of 
the same in a wholly formal and accidental bond of relation. If, on the other 
hand, the Epos is essentially homogeneous, the event also, in the form of 
which the content of the poem is disclosed, must itself possess intrinsic 
unity. Both aspects, in short, the unity of the individual and that of the 
objective event, as it is evolved, must coalesce and be united. In the life and 
exploits of the Cid it is unquestionably true that on the field of the 
Fatherland it is only one great personality which without intermission 
remains true to himself, and in his development, chivalry and end 
constitutes the interest. His deeds pass before him, much as if he were the 
sculptured god; and finally all is gone and vanished for us, no less than for 
himself.“ But the poems of the Cid are also as rhymed chronicles no 
genuine example of the Epos; and, in their later form of romances, they are, 
as their specific type necessitates, merely isolated situations split off from 


this national hero’s life, which do not necessarily coalesce in the unity of a 
particular event. 

The finest examples, however, of the observance of the above rule are to 
be met with in the Iliad and Odyssey, where Achilles and Odysseus are 
respectively the prominent figures. The Ramajana, too, resembles these 
poems in this respect. Dante’s “Divine Comedy” is an illustration, but in 
quite a unique way. In other words, it is the Epic poet himself with whose 
single personality, in his wanderings through hell, purgatory, and paradise, 
all and everything is so associated that he is able to recount the picture of 
his imagination as a personal experience, and is consequently entitled to 
interweave with the general substance of his composition his private 
emotions and reflections to a larger extent than is possible for other epic 
poets. 

(6) However much then, speaking generally, epic poetry informs us of 
actual fact and its occurrence, and thereby makes the objective world its 
content and form, yet on the other hand, inasmuch as what happens is an 
action, which passes in successive views before us, it is rather, and for this 
reason, to individuals, and their deed and suffering that the main emphasis 
is attached. For it is only individuals, be they gods or men, who can 
veritably act; and just in proportion as they are interwoven in the vividness 
of life with such a panorama, to that extent they are entitled to attract the 
main interest to the fulness of their exposition. From this point of view epic 
poetry stands on level terms with lyric no less than dramatic poetry. It is 
therefore of some importance that we attempt to define more closely what 
the specific features are which distinguish the portrayal of personality in the 
epic composition. 

(aa) Now, first, what is essential to the objective aspect of an epic 
character — I am speaking mainly of the leading personages — 1s that they 
should be themselves essentially a totality of such traits, in other words 


complete men, and thereby display in themselves all aspects of emotional 
life, or to put it better, should represent in a typical way, national opinion 
and its active pursuits. In this respect I have already in the first part drawn 
attention to the heroic characters of Homer; and, in particular, to the variety 
of genuinely human and truly national qualities which Achilles unites in 
himself so vitally, the hero of the Odyssey supplying an admirable 
companion picture. The Cid is similarly presented us with much variety of 
characterization and situation, as son, hero, lover, husband, father, 
householder, and in his relations to king, friends, and foes. Other Epopees 
of the Middle Ages are a great contrast, far more abstract in their type of 
personification, particularly so where their heroes merely champion the 
cause of chivalry as such, and are removed from the sphere of the true and 
actual life of the nation. 

It is then the fundamental characteristic of the exposition of epic 
personality that it should unfold itself as such a totality in the most diverse 
scenes and situations. The characters of tragedy and comedy may no doubt 
also possess a similar wealth of ideality; for the reason, however, that in 
their case the sharp contrast between a pathos that is never other than one- 
sided and a passion opposed to it is within very definable limits and ends 
the thing of most importance, such a varied character is in part, where it is 
not entirely superfluous, at least more in the nature of a prodigality which is 
incidental, and in part is also, as a rule, overpowered by the one passion, its 
motives and ethical considerations, and thus forced by the type of 
presentation into the background. In the whole of the epic composition, on 
the contrary, all aspects assert an equal right to assert themselves, and 
expand with freedom and breadth. That they should do so is indeed 
fundamental to the principle of epic composition; and from a further point 
of view the personality here, in virtue of the entire world-condition he 
presupposes, possesses a right to be, and to make all that valid wherein his 


existence is realized, and for the good reason that he lives in an age to 
which precisely this objective being, this immediate individuality is 
appropriate. It is, of course, for instance, quite possible for us, with regard 
to the wrath of Achilles, to point out, as moral reflection may suggest, the 
injury and loss which that wrath entailed, and therefrom to conclude that the 
superiority and greatness of Achilles 1s very appreciably removed from any 
approach to ideal perfection, whether as hero or man, having no power 
apparently on a single occasion to moderate his anger or exercise self- 
restraint. But for all that we do wrong in blaming Achilles. And this is not 
because we may overlook the wrath in virtue of his other great qualities. 
Achilles is, in other words, simply nothing more or less than this portrait. 
So far as Epic poetry is concerned, that is the end of the matter. The same 
observations apply to his ambition and his love of glory. The main 
justification of these great characters is the energy of their achievement; 
they carry, in fact, a universal principle in their particularity. Conversely, 
ordinary morality tends to depreciate its native personality, and hold in 
reserve the resources of its life-force, and discovers its essential being in 
this attitude. What an astonishing self-esteem, for instance, an Alexander 
asserted over his friends and the life of I know not how many thousands. 
Self-revenge, even traits of brutality, testify to an energy of the same type in 
heroic times; and even in this respect Achilles, in his réle of epic hero, has 
little to learn. 

(Bf) And it is just on account of this fact that such preeminent figures are 
complete individuals, who have in resplendent degree all that concentrated 
in them which otherwise is diffused and separate in the national character, 
and thereby are throughout great, free, and humanly beautiful characters 
that they are rightly set in the chief place; and we find that the event of most 
significance is inviolably linked with such individuality. The nation is, as it 
were, focussed as a single living soul in them, and as such they fight out its 


main enterprise, and suffer the hazards of its resulting experience. In this 
respect Gottfried von Bouillon, in Tasso’s “Jerusalem Liberated,” is no such 
overpowering figure as Achilles, this typical youthful bloom and perfection 
of the entire Grecian host; nor is he even an Odysseus, although he is 
selected as the wisest, bravest, and most just of leaders to command the 
entire army. The Achzans are unable to win a victory if Achilles stands 
aloof from the contest; it is he alone who, by means of his triumph over 
Hector, carries victory into Troy itself; and in the return home of Odysseus 
we find a mirror of the return of all the Greeks from Troy, only with the 
difference that it is just in that which it is his destiny to endure we have 
placed exhaustively before our vision the entire compass of the sufferings, 
life experience, and conditions which are implied in the whole subject- 
matter. The characters of the drama, on the other hand, are not so 
represented as in themselves the absolute crowning point of all the rest, 
which becomes objective in and through them. They rather are set forth 
independently and for themselves in their purpose, which they accept as the 
outcome of their character, or as the result of definite principles which have 
grown up in conjunction with their more isolate personality. 

(yy) There is a third distinguishing feature in epic characterization due to 
the fact that the Epos does not portray an action simply as action, but an 
event. In drama the matter of importance is that the individual manifests 
himself as operative for his specific purpose, and is expressly represented in 
such activity and its consequences. This undeviating consideration for the 
realization of a distinct purpose is absent in the Epic. No doubt in this case, 
too, heroes have desires and aims, but the main thing here is all that they 
may happen to experience while fulfilling it, not the nature of their conduct 
in the carrying it out. The circumstances are just as active as themselves, 
frequently more active. The return to Ithaca, for example, is the actual 
project of Odysseus. The Odyssey, however, does not merely display this 


character in the active execution of his predetermined end, but expands its 
account into all the variety of occurrence which he happens to experience in 
his wanderings, what he suffers, what obstructions meet him in the way, 
what dangers he has to overcome, and all, in fact, that moves him. And this 
varied experience is not, as would be necessary in the drama, a direct result 
of his action, but is in great measure rather incidental to his journey, in the 
main even independent of the concurrent action of the hero. After his 
adventures with the Lotophagi, Polyphemus, and the Laestrygones, the 
godlike Circe detains him for a full year. Further, after he has visited the 
lower world and suffered shipwreck, he dallies with Calypso, until he falls 
into home-sickness, wearies of the damsel, and stares with tearful eyes over 
the solitary sea. Thereupon it is Calypso herself who finally provides him 
with the means wherewith he builds his boat, who provides him with food, 
wine and raiment, and takes her right anxious and kindly farewell of him. 
Finally, after his sojourn among the Phzeacians, he is carried in sleep — he 
knows not how — to the shores of his island. To carry out a purposed end in 
this sort of way would not be possible for dramatic poetry. Again, in the 
Iliad, the wrath of Achilles, which, along with all else that results from this 
compelling force, constitutes the specific object of the narrative, 1s 
throughout not an end, but rather an emotional state. When Achilles is 
insulted he rages. In this condition, so far from doing anything truly 
dramatic, he withdraws apart, does nothing with Patroclus by the ships on 
the seashore, sullenly angry that he is not honoured by the lord of the folk. 
Then follow the consequences of his retirement, and only at last, when his 
friend has been slain by Hector, do we find Achilles once more plunge into 
the conflict. In another way, again, is the end prescribed to A2neas, which he 
has to carry out, where Virgil recounts all the events as the result of which 


its realization is in such varied ways postponed. 


(vy) We have just one further important feature to mention in respect to 
the form of the event in the Epos. I have already observed that in the drama 
the conscious will, and that which the same demands and wills, is 
essentially the determining factor, and constitutes the permanent foundation 
of the entire presentation. All that is carried out appears throughout as 
posited already by the personal character and its aims; and the main interest 
above all turns upon the justification or its absence of what is done within 
the situations presupposed and the conflicts they bring about. If 
consequently it so happens also that in the drama the external conditions are 
themselves active, they nevertheless only retain their validity by virtue of 
that which conscious feeling and volition makes of them, and the ways and 
means under which character reacts upon them. In the Epos, however, the 
circumstances and external accidents are effective on level terms with the 
personal will itself. All that man accomplishes passes before us precisely as 
any other event of the world outside him, so that the human exploit is in this 
case likewise and equally conditioned, and must be shown to be carried 
forward by the development of such an environment. The individual, in 
short, in epic poetry does not merely act freely of himself and 
independently. He is placed in the midst of an assemblage of facts, whose 
end and actuality in its wide correlation with an essentially unified world of 
conscious life or objective existence supplies the irremovable foundation of 
the life of each separate individual. This typical system is, in fact, 
predominant in the Epos through all its content, whether in that of passion, 
determined result, or general achievement. It is true that at first sight we 
might expect that, on account of an equal cogency being accorded to 
external condition in its independent eventualities, we should find 
indisputable opportunity given for every shade of contingency. And yet we 
have seen that it is the function of the Epos to present what is truly 
objective — what is, in short, essentially substantive existence. The solution 


of this contradiction is to be found in this, that the principle of necessity is 
involved in the events, whether taken in detail or generally. 

(aa) In this connection we may affirm of the Epos — not, however, as is 
generally assumed of the drama — that Destiny is a predominant force. No 
doubt the dramatic character by the kind of end accepted, which he 
endeavours to carry out despite all obstruction under the circumstances 
given and recognized, makes of himself his Destiny; but in the Epos, on the 
contrary, it is made for him, and this force of circumstances, which stamp 
their particular form on the deed, apportions to each individual his lot, 
determines the result of his actions — is, in short, the genuine control of 
Destiny. What happens is appertinent to itself. It is so, and only thus; it is 
the fiat of necessity. In lyric poetry we are conscious of emotion, reflection, 
the personal interest, and yearning. The drama converts the ideal claim of 
human action into an objective presence. The presentation of epic poetry, on 
the other hand, moves, as it were, within the element itself of essentially 
necessary existence. Therefore, the individual has no choice but to follow 
this particular substantive condition; and, in its process of being, to adapt 
himself to it or not, and then to suffer as he is able and is forced to suffer. 
Destiny, in short, defines what is and inevitably must be, and in the result 
success, misadventure, life, and death are plastic precisely in the sense that 
individuals are plastic. What does actually unfold before us is a condition of 
universal expanse, in which the actions and destinies of mankind appear as 
something isolated and evanescent. This fatality is the great justice, and is 
not tragic in the dramatic sense of the term, in which the individual appears 
judged as a personality, but in the epic sense in which judgment is passed 
on man in all that concerns him.’ The tragic Nemesis consists in this, that 
the greatness of his concerns is too great for the individual concerned. 
Consequently a certain tone of sadness prevails over the whole. What is 
most glorious is seen very early to pass away. In the fulness of his life 


Achilles mourns over his death; and at the conclusion of the Odyssey we 
view him and Agamemnon as spirits that have passed away as shades, with 
the consciousness that they are shades. Troy, too, falls; old Priam is slain 
hard by the altar of the home; women and maidens become slaves. Eneas, 
in obedience to the divine command, departs to found a new kingdom in 
Latium, and the victorious heroes only return after manifold suffering to the 
happiness or bitterness that awaits them at home. 

(66) This necessity of events may, however, be represented in very 
different ways. 

The most obvious and least elaborate is the bare exhibition of such 
events without any further explanation of the poet of a necessary element 
existing in the particular occurrences and their general consequence by his 
addition of a controlling world of gods disclosed in the decision, 
interference, and co-operation of eternal powers. In such a case we must, 
however, have the feeling brought home from the entire atmosphere of the 
exposition, that in the recounted events and great life-destinies of single 
individuals and entire families or races, we are not merely confronted with 
what is mutable and contingent in human existence, but with destinies 
which have an essential foundation, whose necessity remains, however, the 
obscure operation of a power which is not placed before us poetically as 
such a power in its divine controlling energy to the point of defined 
individualization and in its explicit activity. The Niebelungenlied retains 
this general tone strongly, albeit it does not ascribe the direction of the 
blood-stained final result of all committed deed either to Christian 
Providence or the pagan world of gods. For in regard to Christendom, we 
merely hear of churchgoing and mass. We have, indeed, the remark of the 
bishop of Spejevs to the beautiful Ute, when the heroes withdraw into king 
Etzel’s country: “Please God, He will keep them there!” We have also no 
doubt dreams of warning, the prophecy of the Danube maidens to Hagen, 


and other examples of a similar kind, but no really conclusive witness to the 
control and interference of gods. This leaves an impression on this poetry as 
of a something unriddled, unyielding, a mournfulness that is at the same 
time objective, and consequently wholly epic in its tone. It is a great 
contrast to the poems of Ossian, in which in the same way no gods appear, 
yet in which, on the other hand, we find lamentation over the death and 
downfall of the entire heroic stock presented under the form of the private 
sorrow of the dismayed minstrel, and as the yearning of a woe-begone 
recollection. 

Essentially distinct from the above type of conception is the complete 
interlacement of all human destiny and natural event with the resolution, 
volition and action of a many-sided world of gods such as we find in the 
great Hindoo Epopees, and in Homer, Virgil, and others. I have already 
expressly drawn attention to the varied poetic interpretation which the poet 
himself supplies of events, which are apparently accidental, through his 
assumption of the co-operation and apparition of gods, and attempted to 
enforce the same by particular examples from the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
Here we may observe that the condition of most importance to the poetry in 
question is that in this reciprocal action of gods and men the relative 
independence of both aspects is maintained, so that neither the gods fall into 
lifeless abstractions, nor the human individuals become purely subservient 
vassals. How such a danger is to be avoided I have already discussed at 
length in a previous passage. The Hindoo Epos is in this respect unable to 
force its way fully to the truly ideal relation between gods and mankind; on 
such a stage of imaginative symbolism the human aspect still remains aloof 
in its free and beautiful actuality, and the activity of individuals in part 
appears as the incarnation of gods, and in part, as something of more 
incidental merit, vanishes, or is depicted under the guise of ascetic 
exaltation to the condition and power of gods. Conversely the variously 


personified powers, passions, genii, angels, and so forth, that we meet with 
in Christendom possess for the most part too little individual independence, 
and consequently tend only to affect us in a cold and abstract sort of way. 
The case is much the same in Mohammedanism. Through the deification of 
Nature and the world of mankind, through the conception of a prosaic co- 
ordination of reality, it is hardly possible to avoid the danger, more 
particularly where we enter a region of fairyland, wherein a miraculous 
interpretation is given to that which is essentially contingent and indifferent 
in external circumstances, which are themselves only present as a simple 
occasion for human action and as the ordeal of individual character, without 
possessing therewith an ideal consistency and foundation. By reason of this 
no doubt the infinitely extensible connection of cause and effect is broken, 
and the many sections in this prosaic concatenation of circumstances, which 
cannot be throughout made clearly distinct, are brought all of a sudden into 
one union. If, however, such a result is secured without the principle of 
necessity and ideal reasonableness, such a mode of elucidation, as, for 
example, frequently in “The Thousand and one Nights,” appears as little 
more than the sport of an imagination, which endeavours to unfold as 
causality possible and actual, by means of such inventions, what is 
otherwise incredible. 

The fairest mean, on the other hand, in this respect is that retained by 
Greek poetry, inasmuch as it is able to bestow both on gods and men a 
reciprocally indestructible power and freedom of independent individuality. 
And such is harmonious with its fundamental standpoint. 

(BB) There is, however, particularly in the epic conception of it, a point 
of view relative to the collective world of gods, which I have already 
referred to above in another connection. This is the contrast which the 
primitive Epopee presents to the artificial composition of later times. This 
difference is very pronounced if we compare Homer and Virgil. The level of 


education, from which the Homeric poems originated, still continues in a 
fair harmony with the poetic subject-matter. With Virgil, on the contrary, we 
are reminded by every single hexameter that the general outlook of the poet 
is totally different from the world, which it is his endeavour to depict; and 
the gods more particularly have lost the freshness of their original vitality. 
Instead of being living persons in their own selves, actual witnesses to us of 
their existence, they have rather the appearance of being mere creations of 
the poet and external instruments, which it is neither possible for the poet or 
his audience to take quite seriously, although there is an open pretence 
made that they have been taken thus seriously. Throughout the whole of the 
Virgilian Epic we feel ourselves in the atmosphere of ordinary life; the old 
tradition, the saga, the fairyland of poetry enters with prosaic distinctness 
into the frame of our common-sense faculties. What we have in the Aneid 
is very much what we find in the Roman history of Livy, where ancient 
kings and consuls make speeches, precisely as an orator made his speech in 
the Agora of Rome, or the school of the rhetoricians in the days of Livy 
himself. And, on the other hand, in what is really retained from tradition, as 
an example of primitive speech, such as the fable of Menenius Agrippa 
about the functions of the belly, we find a contrast which is almost 
repulsive. In Homer, however, the gods are wafted in a magical light 
between poetry and reality: they are not permitted to approach the 
imagination so nearly, that the apparition of them confronts us with all the 
detail of ordinary life; nor are they left so undefined, that they lose all 
appearance of vital reality as we look at them. All that they do is readily 
explained by the soul-life and activities of men; and that which supports our 
faith in them is the substance and content upon which they essentially 
repose. From this point of view the poet, too, is thoroughly in earnest with 
his creations, though he treats with irony their form and external reality. In 
agreement with this 1t appears that the ancients themselves believed in this 


external form merely as works of art, which receive their confirmation and 
significance as a gift of the poet. This light-hearted and human freshness of 
presentment, in virtue of which the gods appear human and natural, is one 
of the pre-eminent qualities of the Homeric poems. The divine figures of 
Virgil float before our vision as so many invented wonders, as members of 
an artificial system. Virgil has not wholly escaped the charge of mere 
travesty, despite his earnestness; nay, this earnest mien of his is rather the 
cause of it, and Blumauer’s Mercury with his boots and spurs and riding- 
whip is not without its justification. There is no necessity for any one else to 
make the Homeric gods ridiculous. His own picture of them makes them 
quite ridiculous enough. Nay, in his own story the gods themselves have 
their laugh over the lame Hephestus, and over the cunning net in which 
Mars lies in company with Venus, to say nothing of the box on the ear that 
Venus gets, and the howl of Mars as he collapses. By means of these 
touches of natural lustiness and gaiety the poet at once liberates us from the 
external form which he set up, and enforces all the more emphatically our 
common human nature, which he values, and which suffers, however, the 
necessary and substantive power involved therein, and the faith in the same, 
to remain. But one or two more examples of similar detail. The tragic 
episode of Dido is so entirely to the modern colour, that it was able to 
inspire a Tasso with emulation, nay, even in part to a literal translation. 
Even nowadays the French are moved to something like ecstasy over it. 
And yet how totally different in their human naiveté, simplicity and truth 
are the Homeric narratives of Circe and Calypso. The contrast is the same in 
Homer’s account of the descent of Odysseus into Hades. This obscure and 
twilight like retreat of the shades is shown us through a dusky cloud, in an 
intermingling of imagination and reality, which takes hold of us with 
astonishing force. Homer does not suffer his hero to descend into any 
Underworld ready to hand. Odysseus himself digs a pit, and pours therein 


the blood of a ram he has killed; he summons the shades, which are then 
under constraint to circle round him, and bids some of them drink fresh 
blood that they may address him, and give him news, and drives away 
others with the sword as they throng round him in their thirst for life. 
Everything that happens here is bound up with the life of the hero, whose 
general demeanour is the reverse of the humble attitude of AEneas and 
Dante. In Virgil’s account AEneas descends in the ordinary way; and the 
flight of steps, Cerberus, Tantalus, and all the rest leaves us with the 
impression of a definitely organized family establishment, quite to the 
pattern of an orthodox compendium of mythology. 

With yet more force will this artificial compdte of the poet appear as 
such rather than a work that springs naturally from the subject where we are 
already cognisant of the substance of the tale that is told us in its fresh and 
primitive form, or as actual history. Examples of this are Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” the “Noachid” of Bodmer, Klopstock’s “Messias,” Voltaire’s 
“Henriade,” and others. In all these poems we cannot fail to detect a real 
cleft between the content and the reflection of the poet which modifies his 
description of the events, characters and circumstances. In Milton’s case, 
for example, we find emotions and observations obviously the growth of an 
imagination and ethical ideas inseparable from his own age. In the same 
way with Klopstock we have God the Father, the history of Jesus Christ, 
patriarchs and angels combined with our German education of the 
eighteenth century, and the ideas of Wolffian metaphysic. This twofold 
aspect asserts itself in every line. No doubt in these cases the content itself 
offers many difficulties. For God the Father, the heaven of the angels, and 
the angelic host are far less adapted to the individualization of a free 
imagination than are the Homeric gods, which, in a manner similar to the in 
part fantastic creations in Ariosto, in their external mode of appearance, and 
so far as they do not epitomize’ human action, but rather independently 


confront each other as individuals, do of themselves suggest the gibe over 
such a presentment.” Moreover Klopstock, so far as a religious outlook is 
concerned, introduces us to a world devoid of foundation, which he crowds 
with the brilliant effects of a rather exhausting imagination, and compels us 
to take everything as seriously as he means it himself. This is particularly 
unfortunate in the case of his angels and devils. Such creations only really 
have substance and can be brought home to us in their individuality in so far 
as the material of their actions, as with the Homeric gods, is rooted in the 
spiritual experience of humanity, or in a reality already known to us, as in 
cases where they claim importance as being the guardian spirits or angels of 
men or cities, but who, apart from such a concrete significance, assert what 
is just so much the more merely the vacancy of imagination in proportion as 
a serious actuality is ascribed to them. Abbadona, for instance, the repentant 
devil, possesses neither a truly allegorical meaning — for in the abstract 
notion of devil there can be no inconsistency of guilt which can be 
converted into virtue — nor is such a figure one that is essentially and truly 
concrete. If Abbadona were a man, a conversion to God would no doubt be 
reasonable; but where we have evil regarded as something independently 
substantive, which is not an individual human evil, such a conversion is 
merely a triviality of sentimental emotion. It is in fact a distinguishing 
characteristic of Klopstock’s invention that it creates such unreal 
personages, conditions and events, which have nothing in common with the 
actual world and its poetical content. And he fares no better in the 
machinery of his judicial condemnation of riotous living in high places, 
least of all in the contrast he presents to Dante, who condemns the famous 
personalities of his time to hell with a power of detailed realization of 
another type altogether. Equally destitute of real content as poetry is the joy 
of the resurrection among the assembled spirits of Adam, Noah, Shem, 
Japhet, and the rest, as depicted by Klopstock, who, in the 11th canto of the 


Messias, at the command of Gabriel, once more revisit their graves. Reason 
and rational ground are alike absent here. The souls have lived in the Divine 
Presence; they now behold the Earth, but they enter into no renewed 
relation with it. We may presume that they could not do better than appear 
to men; but of this there is not a single example. No doubt we find here 
beautiful emotions, endearing situations; and above all the moment in 
which the soul is once more united to a body is depicted in a way that 
arrests us; but the content remains none the less an invention that possesses 
no real claim to credibility. In contrast to such abstract ideas the blood- 
drinking of the phantoms in Homer, their reanimation in memory and 
speech, possess for us infinitely more the truth and realization of ideal 
poetry. And though from the point of view of imaginative resource these 
pictures of Klopstock are decorative enough, what is most essential in them 
is throughout the lyrical rhetoric of angels, who appear merely as 
instruments of service, or of patriarchs and other Biblical figures whose 
speeches and harangues have little in harmony with their historical 
characters as we have received the same from tradition. Mars, Apollo, War, 
Knowledge, and so forth — powers of this kind are neither in respect to 
their content wholly inventions, as the angels are, nor are they simply 
historical persons borrowed from historical sources, as are the patriarchs; 
they are on the contrary permanent forces, whose form and mode of 
appearance is alone the poets creation. In the “Messias,” however, 
admitting its excellence in certain directions — its purity of feeling, the 
brilliancy of its phantasy — yet it cannot be denied that by reason of the 
very type of such a phantasy we have here very, very much indeed that is 
hollow, without definite substance, and utilized simply as machinery for 
something else, all of which, combined with the absence of continuity in the 
content and its mode of conception, has even already covered the entire 
poem with oblivion. Things only live and remain green, which, essentially 


vital in themselves, unfold to us original life and activity in their pristine 
mould. For this reason we must hold fast to the primitive Epopees, and keep 
aloof, not only from modes of conception which are antagonistic to the 
actual presence which is vindicated in such, but also and above all from 
false aesthetic theory and predilection, at least if we are really anxious to 
enjoy and study the original world-outlook of nations, that great and 
spiritual” natural history. We have every reason to congratulate recent 
times, and our German nation in particular, that it is now on the road to the 
attainment of this object; that it has, in short, broken through the former 
obtuseness, of ordinary methods of thinking, and by its liberation of the 
mind from restricted views made it more receptive to ideas of the world 
which it is imperative that we as individuals enter into, and which alone are 
able to restore to us, to the full extent of their claim, the resurrected spirits 
of nations, whose ideal significance and deed thus appear struck into life in 
these their own Epopees. 

(c) The Epos as Unified Totality 

Hitherto, in considering the necessary qualifications of a genuine Epos, 
we have on the one hand discussed the general world-environment and 
from a further point of view the nature of the particularized event transacted 
on such a background by individuals either acting under the direction of 
gods or subject to destiny. These two fundamental aspects have yet further 
to coalesce in one and the same epic totality. In respect to this I will merely 
confine the reader’s attention to the following points of interest: 

In the first place we propose to consider the collective aggregate of 
objects, a satisfactory exposition of which is necessary to disclose the 
connection between the particular action and the substantive ground 
referred to. 

Secondly, we have to examine the nature of the difference which obtains 
between the epic mode of disclosure and that of lyric or dramatic poetry. 


Thirdly we have to deal with the unity in which an epic composition is 
rounded off despite all its breadth of extension. 

(a) The content of the Epos, as already observed, is the entirety of a 
world in which an individual action is eventuated. In such a world the 
greatest variety of objects appear necessarily appertinent to the general 
views, deeds, and conditions of such a world. 

(aa) Lyrical poetry is, no doubt, involved in definite situations, within 
which the subject of the lyric is permitted to import a great variety of 
content into its emotion and reflection. In this type of poetry, however, it is 
throughout the form of conscious life itself which characterizes such 
content; and for this reason excludes the outlook on the objective world in 
all its breadth of extension. Conversely the dramatic composition presents 
us characters and the carrying out of the action itself with all the animated 
appearance of life, so that here, too, the portrayal of local accessories, the 
external form of the active personages and all that happens, in the nature of 
the case tends to disappear. As a rule, what we have to express is the soul- 
motive and purpose rather than its extensive relations with the surrounding 
world of objects, or a description of individuals in their positive appearance 
as part of them. In the Epos, however, quite apart from the national actuality 
in the widest sense, upon which the action is based, we must find room for 
the ideal or soul aspect no less than the external or world aspect. We have in 
this type, therefore, under review and in coalescence the entire totality of all 
that we may reckon as comprised in the poetic presentation of our human 
existence. In this content we must not merely include on the one side the 
natural environment in the sense of this or that specific locality in which the 
action takes place, but also the more universal objective outlook such as I 
have already pointed out is a feature we find illustrated in the Odyssey, 
enabling us to understand how the Greeks in the times of Homer regarded 
the shape of the Earth, the configuration of the seas, and similar 


geographical facts. At the same time these natural aspects are not the object 
of most importance in the poem; they are merely the foundation; there is, in 
short, the further and more essential aspect of the composition unfolded in 
the existence, activities, and co-operation of the entire world of divinities; 
and between these two extremes we have humanity simply as such in its 
collective relation to domestic, public, peaceful, and warlike situations, 
ethical habit, customs, characters and events. And, moreover, throughout 
we have to assume in both directions, whether that is from the point of view 
of the individual event, or the general condition, the all-embracing national 
and other actual complexus. 

Finally, if we consider the nature of this intelligible content it is not 
merely an external événement that is presented us, but in conjunction with 
such we must have, too, placed before us the ideal world of emotion, the 
aims and purposes of mind, all that may contribute to justify or condemn a 
deliberate line of conduct. In short, the real subject-matter of lyric and 
dramatic poetry is not wholly excluded, although in the epic type these 
aspects merely are valid as subordinate features; they do not, as in the 
former cases, constitute the essential form of the exposition, nor do they 
deprive the Epos of its distinctive character. We may consequently affirm 
that the distinctive note of the Epic is absent, when lyric expression 
determines both tone and colour, as is the case, for example, in Ossian, or 
when passages are emphasized in which the execution of the poet is made 
as consummate as possible, as is to some extent the case with Tasso, and to 
a still more marked degree characteristic of Milton and Klopstock. 
Emotions and reflections ought rather, no less than the portrayal of 
objective fact, to be transmitted as something done, already spoken and 
thought, and not interrupt the tranquil course of the Epic narrative. The 
incoherent exclamation of emotion, the direct outcry of the soul mainly 
intent with its utterance upon self-revelation, is out of place in such poetry. 


It will for the same reason and as strongly abstain from an imitation of the 
animation of dramatic dialogue, in which individuals carry on a 
conversation as though face to face with each other, where the aspect of 
most importance throughout is the contrast presented by different types of 
character in their interchange of speech as they strive to convince, 
command, impose upon, or passionately unravel their motives to one 
another. 

(BB) And, secondly, the Epos has not merely to bring before our vision 
the manifold content above described in its actually independent and 
subsistent objective form, but also the form in which it essentially becomes 
the Epos is, as I have more than once already described it, an individual 
event. If this essentially limited action is to remain united with all other 
material introduced, this additional accretion of fact, must throughout be 
brought into definite relation with the course of the individual event, that is 
to say, it must not fall outside it as independent. We could not find a more 
perfect illustration of this interweaving of all threads than that of the 
Odyssey. The domestic arrangements of the Greeks, for instance, no less 
than the ideas we get of foreign and barbarous folk and countries, or of the 
realm of the shades, and much else, are so closely interwoven with the 
personal wanderings of the home-returning Odysseus and the fortunes of 
Telemachus on his journey after his father, that not one of these aspects of 
the tale is held in a loose and independent position apart from the main 
event, or, as with the chorus of tragedy, which does not usually enter into 
the action and merely deals with generalized reflections, is able to relapse 
inactive into retrospection, but co-operates in the actual progress of the 
event. In a similar manner Nature also and the world of gods for the first 
time receives, not so much on their own account as in their relation to the 
particular events, which it is the function of the godlike to direct, an 
individual representation and one of rich vitality. Only when such a 


condition is fulfilled, or, in other words, when the narrative throughout 
informs us of the progressive movement of the event, which the poet has 
selected as the unifying material of his composition, can it never appear as a 
mere portrayal of independent objects. On the other hand, the particular 
event for its part should not be involved in and absorb the substantive 
national basis and totality upon which it moves forward to such a degree, 
that these are themselves divested of all independent existence, and fall by 
necessity into a relation simply of service. In this respect the expedition of 
Alexander against the East would not supply satisfactory subject-matter for 
the true Epopee. An heroic exploit of this kind not merely in respect to the 
original resolve, but also to 1ts manner of execution, depends so entirely on 
this one single individual, his personality and character is so exclusively 
that which supports it, that we lose altogether the independent existence and 
self-assertion of the national basis, the host and its leaders, which we have 
shown to be a necessary condition. Alexander’s army is his people, wholly 
bound up with him and his command: it follows him rather in the relation of 
vassalage than that of free will. In contrast to this the true vitality of the epic 
consists in this, that both these fundamental aspects, the particular action 
with its individual agents and the general world-condition, while no doubt 
continuing under a mediated relation, yet in this relation of reciprocity no 
less preserve their necessary independence and thereby enforce themselves 
as one existing whole, at the same time securing and possessing an 
independent entity. 

(yy) In a previous passage we laid it down generally that in order to have 
an individual action the substantive basis of epic poetry must offer the 
opportunity of collisions, and furthermore observed, that the general 
foundation must not appear as wholly independent but under the form of a 
specific event; we may now add that it is in this individual événement that 


we must seek the point of departure for the entire epic poem. This is pre- 


eminently of importance for the situations connected with its 
commencement. Here, too, we may take the Iliad and Odyssey for models. 
In the first the Trojan war is placed before us as the general background of 
contemporary life, but only so far as it comprises the particular events 
connected with the wrath of Achilles. And for this reason the poem 
commences without any possible confusion with situations which excite the 
passion of the principal hero against Agamemnon. In the Odyssey there are 
two classes of subject-matter which determine the content of its opening, 
that is to say, the wanderings of Odysseus and the domestic complications 
at Ithaca. Homer brings them together by giving us briefly information 
concerning Odysseus on his home-journey to the effect that he is detained 
by Calypso, and then at once passes to the sorrows of Penelope and the 
voyage of Telemachus. We are, consequently, able to review at one glance 
what obstacle stands in way of the return, and what is consequently 
rendered necessary for those left behind at home. 

(£) The advance, then, of the epic poem from a commencement such as 
this is totally different from that of lyric or dramatic poetry. 

(aa) In the first place we should draw attention to the possibilities of 
extension within the range of the Epos. These are quite as much due to the 
form as they are to the content. We have already seen what a variety of 
objects may be comprised in the world of the Epic as fully elaborated, not 
merely in its ideal capacities, motives, and aim, but also in respect to its 
objective situation and environment. Inasmuch as all these aspects assume 
an objective form, an appearance of reality, each one of them takes to itself 
a form of essentially independent ideality and externality, in which the epic 
poet, either in his exposition or description, is permitted freely to linger, and 
to disclose in its positive appearance. The lyric, on the contrary, 
concentrates all that it lays hold of within the ideal realm of the emotions, 
or refines it away in the generalized vision of reflection. In the objective 


world it is the immediate complex in juxtaposition, or the varied wealth of 
manifold characteristics, which is presented us. In this respect we find that 
in no other type of poetry is the claim to introduce episodical matter, even 
to the point of to all appearance absolute independence, more indisputable 
than in the Epos. The delight, however, in actual fact for its own sake and in 
its natural form must, as already observed, not be carried so far as to import 
into the poem circumstances and facts which have no real connection with 
the important action. Such episodes must assert themselves as effective in 
the advance of such action, whether as events which are obstructive to its 
course, or assistant in their mediation. Yet, despite of this, the particular 
portions of the epic poem will be somewhat loosely bound together. This is 
a necessary result of the mode of its objectivity. For in what is objective 
mediation persists as the ideal essence; what in contrast to this confronts the 
external aspect is the independent existence of particular aspects. This 
defect in the direction of a stringent unity and the emphasized relation of 
specific portions of the epic poem, which, according to its primitive form, 
possesses moreover a primitive period of origination, has this result, that it 
lends itself more readily than lyric or dramatic compositions to subsequent 
additions and continuations; and, further, it is enabled to appropriate under 
its more recent and embracing whole even examples of the saga which have 
already received artistic expression of a definite, if not so exalted character. 
(£B)Secondly, if we look at the way in which epic poetry may be justified 
in its motivisation of the progress and course of events, we shall find that it 
ought not either exclusively to take the ground of what happens from the 
individual mood, nor yet from what is purely personal character. In other 
words, it should not encroach upon what is the proper sphere of the lyric 
and drama; it must, in this respect too, adhere to the form of objectivity 
which constitutes the fundamental epic type. We have, in fact, seen more 


than once previously that external conditions were of no less importance, 


for an exposition that takes the form of narrative, than states of soul which 
revealed character. In the Epos character and the necessary rational 
condition coalesce completely on terms of equality, and the epic character 
may therefore give way to external conditions, without impairing his poetic 
individuality, may be, in short, in his action, the result of relations in such a 
way that these appear as the predominant factor rather than the exclusively 
effective character as we find it in the drama. We find in the Odyssey that 
the progress of events is almost entirely motived in this way. We find the 
same thing in the adventures of Ariosto and other Epopees, where the 
material of the song is borrowed from the the Middle Ages. The divine 
command, too, which induces Aeneas to found Rome, no less than the 
varied episodes which extend its embrace over a wide field, would involve 
a type of motivisation wholly uncongenial to the drama. A _ further 
illustration of this is Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered,” in which, quite apart 
from the brave antagonism of the Saracens, many a natural event is opposed 
to the object of the Christian host. Such examples might be indefinitely 
multiplied from almost all the more famous Epopees. And, indeed, it is 
precisely material of this kind, in which an exposition of this type is 
possible and necessary, that the epic poet ought to select. 

The same thing 1s effected where it is bound to appear as the result of the 
actual decision of individuals. Here, too, we have neither to assert nor to 
express that which the character in the dramatic sense of the term — that is, 
according to his aim and the individual passion which uniquely animates 
him — makes of the circumstances and relations, in order to maintain his 
personality against this external resistance no less than against other 
individuals. Rather the epic character excludes this action viewed simply in 
reference to its personal character, just as it excludes the tumult of purely 
subjective states and feelings. Instead of this it cleaves fast, on the one 
hand, to the circumstances and their reality; and on the other that, whereby 


its movement is effected, must necessarily render explicit all that is 
essentially valid, universal, and ethical. In Homer, as in no other writer, we 
shall find inexhaustible material for pertinent thought on this head. The 
lament of Hecuba over Hector, for instance, or of Achilles over the death of 
Patroclus — episodes which, so far as content is concerned, would lend 
themselves admirably to lyric treatment — are in Homer held throughout 
within the epic temper. And to quite as little extent do we find this poet 
handle in dramatic style situations which would primarily adapt themselves 
to dramatic exposition, such as the conflict between Agamemnon and 
Achilles in the council of the chiefs, or the parting of Hector and 
Andromache. Only to glance at the last-mentioned scene, this belongs 
unquestionably to one of the finest conceivable efforts of epic poetry. Even 
in Schiller’s dialogue between Amalia and Carl in “The Robbers,” where 
the same subject ought to be treated in the lyric vein throughout, we 
distinctly hear an epic reverberation from the Iliad. How consummately 
epic in its effect, however, is Homer’s description in the sixth book of the 
Iliad of the way in which Hector vainly seeks for Andromache at home, 
then at last meets her on the way to the Sczean gate, how she hurries toward 
him, and when close to him, as he looks with a peaceful smile on his little 
boy lying on the arm of his nurse, exclaims: “Amazing man, thy courage 
will destroy thee, and thou compassionest neither thy infant boy nor me, 
hapless wight, who will soon be widowed of thee. Ay, for soon the 
Achaeans will slay thee, storming against thee together. And if I lose thee it 
were better for myself to pass beneath the earth. No other comfort is left for 
me, but only sorrow, if thou art stricken by fate! Neither have I my father 
any more, nor yet my lady mother.” After which she narrates at length all 
the story about her father and the death of her seven brothers, all of whom 
Achilles had slain, also the captivity, ransom, and decease of her mother. 
Then at length she turns with earnest plea to Hector, who is henceforward to 


her father and mother, brothers, and spouse in the bloom of life, and 
implores him to remain on the walls, and not to make his son an orphan and 
his wife a widow. Hector replies in much the same spirit: “All this 1s also a 
care to me, wife; but I fear too much the Trojans, if I avoid the battle here, 
like a coward; the eddy, too, of the moment worries me not, who am wont 
to be ever dauntless, and to fight in the foremost ranks of the Trojans, 
protecting the high fame of my father and mine own. Ay, well indeed I wot, 
both in mind and soul, that the day will come in which sacred Troy shall 
fall, as also Priam and the folk of the king cunning with the spear. But I 
sorrow not so much for the Trojans, nor yet for Hecuba herself and Priam, 
nor the brothers of my flesh, who shall fall beneath the foe, as for thee, 
when some bronze-greaved Achzan shall bear thee away, robbing thee of 
thy day of freedom, and thou shalt spin from the flax of another in Argos, or 
wearily draw water, loth indeed, but the might of necessity will be upon 
thee; and I doubt not there will be someone who will say, as he sees thee 
weeping: ‘See yonder Hector’s wife, the bravest of all who fought among 
the Trojans when the fight was over Ilium.’ Thus perchance shall someone 
speak; and woe will come upon thee, that thou hast no longer such a 
husband, to fend thee from such serfdom. As for myself, may the earth 
cover me, or ever I hear thy bitter cry and thy carrying off.” All that Hector 
says here is full of feeling, pathetic enough, yet not merely expressed in a 
lyrical or dramatic manner, but in the epic vein, inasmuch as the picture 
which he outlines of suffering, and which brings pain to himself, in the first 
place depicts circumstantially objective conditions as such, and in the 
second place because all that affects and moves him does not appear as 
personal volition, or individual resolve, but rather as a necessity which is 
not at the same time his own aim and will. Of much the same epic effect are 
the pleas with which the vanquished plead, as they may on various grounds, 
for their life with their victors; for a movement of the soul, which proceeds 


merely from circumstances, and only attempts to affect us through the 
causative effect of objective relations and situations, is not dramatic, 
although modern tragedians from time to time also make use of such a type 
of effect. The scene, for example, in Schiller’s “Maid of Orleans,” on the 
battle-field between the English knight Montgomery and Joan,™ is, as 
others have already justly observed, rather epic than dramatic. In the 
moment of danger all courage forsakes the knight; yet, for all that, when 
pressed by the fierce Talbot, who punishes cowardice with death, and the 
Maid, who conquers even the bravest, he is unable to have recourse to 
flight, and exclaims: 


O, war ich nimmer uber Meer hieher geschifft, 

Ich ungliicksel’ ger! Eitler Wahn bethorte mich, 
Wohlfeilen Ruhm zu suchen in dem Frankenkrieg, 
Und jetzo fuihrt mich das verderbliche Geschick 

In diese blut’ ge Mordschlacht. War ich weit von hier 
Daheim noch an der Savern’ bluhendem Gestad 

Im sichern Vaterhause, we die Mutter mir. 


In Gram zuriickblieb und die zarte stisse Braut.4 


Expressions such as these are unmanly, and make the figure of this 
knight neither fit for the genuine Epos nor the tragic drama, are in fact 
rather suggestive of comedy. And when Joan, after exclaiming, 

Du bist des Todes! Eine britt’sche Mutter zeugte dich! 

advances towards him, he throws away sword and shield and pleads at 
her feet for his life. The reasons he gives at length in order to arouse her 
sympathy: his defencelessness; the wealth of his father, who would ransom 
him with gold; the gentleness of the sex to which Joan belongs as maid; the 
love of his sweet bride, who waits for his return home in tears; the grief of 
the parents whom he has left at home; the grievous fate of death unwept for 


in a foreign land — all these motives are themselves, in one aspect of them, 
essentially objective conditions, effective and of value as such, and on the 
other hand, the tranquil exposition of them 1s itself in the epic vein. In the 
same way the poet motives the condition, that Joan must hearken to him, 
through the external circumstance of the defencelessness of the pleader, 
although from the dramatic point of view she ought without delay and at the 
bare sight to have slain him, being as she was the relentless foe of all 
Englishmen, and in fact expresses such destructive hatred with every 
resource of rhetoric, justifying her action by the statement that she is bound 
with most fearful vow to the spirit-world. 


Mit dem Schwert zu todten alles Lebende, das ihr 
Der Schlachten Gott verhangnissvoll entgegenschickt.% 


If the point of importance to the maid were merely that Montgomery 
ought not to die defenceless, he possessed apparently an excellent means in 
his grasp of retaining his life; in other words he had merely to refuse to take 
up his weapons. This view is supported by the fact that Joan has already 
listened to him so long. Yet when she demands that he should fight for his 
life with her, of mortal flesh like himself, he again takes up his sword and 
falls by her hand. Such a development of the scene had been more in 
keeping with the drama had it dispensed with all this varied epic exposition. 

(yy) In general, then, we may characterize the type in which we have the 
poetic passage of epic events set before us in the following way, namely, 
that the epic presentation does not merely linger over the picture of 
objective reality and ideal conditions, but over and above this provides 
obstacles to a final solution. This not only applies to its relation to the wide 
field of external condition, to which the more immediate vision enforces us, 


but also in respect to the culminating movement of the action, more 


especially in its contrast to dramatic poetry. For this reason above all it 
diverts us from the execution of the fundamental purpose, the connected 
course of whose evolved conflict a dramatic poet ought never to lose sight 
of, into much digressive matter; and, moreover, by this means avails itself 
of the opportunity, to bring before our vision the complex unity of a world 
of circumstances, which otherwise could not have been expressed in speech. 
We have an illustration of such an obstacle in the beginning of the Iliad. 
Homer here at once tells us about the fatal sickness, which Apollo had 
spread throughout the Greek camp, and connects with it the strife between 
Achilles and Agamemnon. This wrath is the second impediment. Even more 
obviously in the Odyssey is every adventure that Odysseus has to pass 
through, a delay to his home return. More particularly, however, the distinct 
episode serves to interrupt the unimpaired progression of the story, and is to 
a great extent an obstacle to this. Such, for instance, is the shipwreck of 
Eneas, his love for Dido, the appearance of Armida in Tasso, and we may 
add as a rule the many independent love affairs of particular heroes in the 
romantic Epos, which, in the poetry of Ariosto, accumulate and interlace 
with such profusion, that the conflict between Christian and Saracen is 
thereby entirely hidden. In the “Divine Comedy” of Dante we do not find 
such definite examples of obstruction to the plot or narrative. In this case 
we must associate the slow advance of the Epic denouement partly with the 
generally pausing manner of the description, and in part with the many little 
episodical histories and conversations with particular characters, whether 
damned or otherwise, about whom the poet permits himself more detailed 
information. 

In this connection it is above all things necessary that impediments of 
this description, which interfere with the flow of narrative to its final end, 
should not be presented as though they were merely means directed to 
objects of an objective character. For inasmuch as already the general 


condition, on the basis of which the movement of the epic world is carried 
forward, is only truly poetical where it appears as a self-constructed growth, 
so too its entire course, either in virtue of circumstances or the inherent 
destiny, must also appear self-originated without our being able to detect 
thereby the personal views of the poet; and this is all the more so because, 
in the form of its objectivity — not merely under its aspects of phenomenal 
reality, but also in respect to the substantive character of its content — it 
claims for the whole no less than its divisible content that it is a positive 
growth, spontaneous in its origin and independent. If, however, a directive 
world of gods is its apex, controlling the course of events, it is even more 
necessary that the poet himself should possess a lively and vivid faith in 
them, because in that case it is generally through the instrumentality of 
these that obstructions such as we have referred to are asserted; 
consequently where these divine forces are treated merely as some lifeless 
mechanism, it is inevitable that everything for which they are responsible 
must equally become so in a poetic composition which 1s artificial even in 


intention. 


(y) Having thus briefly adverted to the totality of objects, which the Epos 
is able to unfold by interweaving a particular event with a universal national 
world-condition, and, further, having discussed the manner in which the 
course of events is developed, we have now, thirdly, and in conclusion, to 
examine the problem as to the nature of the unity and rounding off of an 
epic composition. 

(aa) This is a point all the more important for the reason that in our own 
day people are ready to take up the view that we may end an Epic as we 
like, or continue it just as capriciously. Although this is the opinion of men 
of talent and learning — it is in fact the contention of F. N. Wolff — it 


remains none the less a crude and illiterate view. It in fact amounts to 


nothing less than excluding from the finest ethic compositions any genuine 
character of artistic composition. For it is only in virtue of the fact that an 
Epos depicts an essentially exclusive, and thereby, for the firs time 
independent world, that it is at all a work of fine art in contrast to what is, in 
part, the diffuse, and, in part, the finite, series of independent sections, 
causes, effects, and other modes of self-causative reality. One can, of 
course, so far admit that for the genuine and primitive Epos the wholly 
aesthetic review of the design and organization of the parts, of the position 
and completion of the episodes, of the kind of similes employed, and so 
forth, this is not the point of most importance, inasmuch as here, more than 
in lyrical poetry of a later date, and its artificial elaboration of the drama, 
the general world-outlook, the faith in divine beings, and, in a word, what is 
most essential in such national Bibles, must be expressed as the aspect of 
most weight. Nevertheless, these great national books, such as are the 
Ramayjana, the Iliad, and the Odyssey, and even the “Song of the Nibelings,” 
ought not to lose that quality which alone, in respect to both their beauty 
and their art, can endow them with the worth and freedom of artistic works, 
the quality, that is, whereby they bring before our vision a complete sphere 
of action. What we have simply to do, therefore, is to discover the 
appropriate form of this exclusive unity. 

(66) The term Unity, if employed in this general sense, has become a 
very commonplace one even for tragedy, one capable of much misuse. For 
every event, in its causes and effects, creates an infinite chain, which, in the 
direction of the past no less than the future, and in a way that is in both 
directions incalculable, leads to a further series of particular circumstances 
and actions, it being impossible to determine all that may form part of the 
circumstances and detail in other respects, or the mode of their coalescence. 
If we merely confine our attention to this series, no doubt an Epos may be 
extended backwards and forwards indefinitely; and, over and above this 


such always offers opportunity for digression. But it is just such a series as 
this which makes the composition prosaic. To adduce an example the Greek 
cyclic poets have celebrated the entire cyclus of the Trojan war, and in 
doing so continue at the point where Homer stops, with a beginning, too, 
from the egg of Leda. But it is precisely on account of this that they 
degenerate into prose, if we contrast them with Homer’s compositions. Just 
as little — I have already drawn attention to this — can an individual as 
such surrender the central focus of his unity, inasmuch as it is from this that 
the most varied events issue, and are able to effect a union in the same, 
though they may be entirely without connection regarded simply as events. 
We have consequently to seek for another type of unity. In this respect we 
must briefly determine the distinction between a mere event, and a definite 
action, which accepts the form of event in the epic narrative. We may define 
a mere event as the external aspect and realization of every human action, 
without involving with it the execution of a particular end; or, in general 
terms, we may call it every external modification in the form and 
appearance of what actually exists. When anyone is struck by lightning, that 
iS a mere event, an external occurrence. More is implied in the sack of a 
hostile city; we have here the fulfilment of a predeterminate purpose. An 
essentially distinct object of this kind, such as the liberation of the Holy 
Land from the yoke of the Saracens and heathen, or better still the 
satisfaction of a specific impulse, such as the wrath of Achilles, must, under 
the mode of the epic eventuality, constitute the synthetic unity of the 
Epopaea; and by this I mean that the poetic narrative must restrict itself to 
that which is uniquely the effect of this conceived purpose or specific 
impulse, and in this co-operation be rounded off in an essentially exclusive 
unity. Action and execution of this type is, however, only possible to human 
agency; so that, as the culminating point of our composition, we must have 


in progressive conjunction with purpose and impulse a human personality. 


Furthermore, if the action and satisfaction of the entire heroic character, 
from which both purpose and impulse proceed, are merely the result of 
wholly definite situations and motives, which are dissipated as we look 
back in an extensive complexity of relation, and if, further, the execution of 
the purpose, as we look forward, carries with it a variety of result, then in 
that case on the one hand no doubt a large number of presuppositions will 
be involved with such a specific action, and on the other hand we shall have 
many effects of reaction, which, however, will not be placed in any more 
intimate poetic connection with just this determinate character of the end 
under exposition. In this sense, for instance, the wrath of Achilles has as 
little connection with the rape of Helen or the judgment of Paris, although 
the one fact is presupposed in the other, as it has with the actual sack of 
Troy. When, therefore, it is contended that the Iliad neither possesses a 
necessary beginning, nor an appropriate conclusion, such a verdict is due to 
an inability to see distinctly that it is the wrath of Achilles which is the main 
subject of the Iliad, and which consequently should supply the focus-point 
of unity. If, on the contrary, we form a stable conception of the heroic figure 
of Achilles, and assume that this, as asserted in the wrath aroused in him by 
Agamemnon, is the connecting thread of the whole, we shall be unable to 
conceive either a beginning or termination of greater beauty. It is, as I have 
already pointed out, the direct motive of this anger, which forms the poem’s 
commencement; the consequences of the same are comprised in all that 
follows. Against this critics have attempted to enforce the view that in such 
a case the last cantos are irrelevant, and might just as well be omitted. Such 
an opinion, if we look at the poem itself, is untenable. For just as the 
dallying of Achilles himself by the ships and his abstinence from the 
conflict are purely the result of his indignant wrath, and are in this inactivity 
bound up closely with the almost immediate success of the Trojans over the 
Grecian host, no less than with the fight and death of Patroclus, so, too, the 


lament and revenge of the noble Achilles and his victory over Hector is 
closely linked with this fall of his brave friend. If in the previous opinion it 
is implied that death is the end of everything, and after that we may as well 
pack and be off, such a view merely indicates extreme crudity of 
imaginative conception. With the idea of death it is merely Nature that is 
brought to a standstill; man is not so, nor yet are the obligations of his 
ethical life and habit, with their claim of honourable recognition for the 
fallen hero. In this sense the sports that form part of the funeral rites of 
Patroclus, the heartrending pleas of Priam, the reconciliation of Achilles, 
who returns the father the corpse of his son, in order that in this case, too, 
honour to the dead may not be absent, each and all are connected with the 
previous events, and contribute to the supreme and satisfying beauty of the 
narrative’s conclusion. 

(yy) Inasmuch, however, as we have attempted above to make a 
specifically individual action, which issues in accordance with a deliberate 
purpose or heroic impulses, conform to the type of an epic whole in which 
focal points are ascertainable that bind it together and round off its 
completeness, the view is at least possible that we have made the wnity of 
the Epos too nearly identical with that of the drama. For in the drama also it 
is one particular line of action issuing from self-conceived purpose and 
character with its conflict which constitutes the focal centre. In order, 
therefore, not to involve these two types of poetry, the epos, that is, and the 
drama, in confusion, though the confusion merely appear to be such, I will 
yet again draw the reader’s attention emphatically to my previous 
explanation of the distinction between human action and event. And quite 
apart from this the epic interest is not simply confined to those characters, 
objects, and situations which have their ground in the particular action as 
such, whose progress is the subject of the epic narrative, but this action 
possesses the further stimulus to its opposed factors and their resolution, 


and in fact is directed throughout its course and exclusively within a 
national and collective whole, or substantive content, which claims on its 
own account to assert a variety of characters, conditions, and events. In this 
respect the final consummation of the Epos does not merely consist in the 
particular content of the predominant action selected, but quite as much in 
the entire synthesis of the general world-survey whose objective reality it 
undertakes to depict; in fact, the epic unity is only then fully complete when 
the particular action, from one point of view no doubt, in its independent 
character, but also from another, regarded in its progression as the 
essentially rounded world within the sphere of which it moves, is placed 
before us as one indissoluble totality; and both of these spheres, or aspects 
of one sphere, repose together in the mediating fulness and unimpaired 
unity of very life. 

Such, then, are the most essential characteristics we find it possible, 
within the limits accepted, to draw attention to in respect to the genuine 
Epos. 

It is, however, possible to apply the same form of objectivity to other 
subject-matter, whose content does not carry with it the true significance of 
genuine objectivity. It is very possible that a theorist in Art will feel 
embarrassment when, with such modes of speech before him, he is asked to 
make a classification adapted to all poems without distinction; and we must 
not forget that under the generic term of poem these hybrid forms have also 
to be reckoned. In any really just classification, however, we ought only to 
include that which only conforms with a definition of the generic notion.“ 
All that is, on the contrary, incomplete in content or form, or both, precisely 
for the reason that it is not as it ought to be, is only subsumed defectively 
under the notion, or in other words under the definition, which gives us the 
thing as it ought to be, and in truth actually is. I only propose, therefore, in 


conclusion and by way of supplement, to add a few observations upon such 
subordinate and collateral branches of the true epic composition. 

To this class of poetry above all the idy// belongs in the modern sense of 
that term, viz., that in which poetry stands aloof from the profounder 
interests of spiritual and ethical life, and depicts mankind in its innocence. 
Innocent life in this sense amounts to little more than an ignorance of 
everything except eating and drinking. We may add that what we eat and 
drink here is extremely simple, it is goat’s milk merely, or sheep’s milk, or 
at the most cow’s milk, roots, acorns, vegetables, and cheese made from 
milk. I should say that bread is no longer in the truly idyllic sphere; we 
must, however, allow to it flesh-eating; for it is hardly possible that our 
idyllic shepherds and shepherdesses could have wished to sacrifice their 
herds exclusively to the gods. Their occupation will consist in looking the 
whole day long after their beloved herds with their faithful hound, in 
providing their food and drink, and along with this giving vent, with as 
much sentimental feeling as possible, to every kind of mood which does not 
disturb this condition of repose and contentment. In a word, they are 
satisfied with their peculiar piety and gentleness, piping away on their reed 
or oat-pipes, warbling to each other, and above all making love with the 
greatest tenderness and innocence. 

The Greeks, on the contrary, possessed in their plastic representations a 
more jubilant world, with its attendants of Bacchus, Satyrs and Fauns, who, 
in their harmless service of a god, stimulated animal life and human 
joviality with a vivacity and truth totally different from the above 
pretentious innocence, piety, and emptiness. We may also recognize the 
same essentially animated outlook on the world as illustrated in lively 
pictures of national condition, in the Greek Bucolic poets such as 
Theocritus; this is so whether our poet lingers over actual situations of the 
life of fisher-folk, or shepherds, or extends the mode in which he expresses 


this, or similar spheres of life, to a yet wider circle, either depicting such 
states in an epic form, or treating them in lyric form and that of the 
objective drama. Virgil already sings to us with less warmth in his 
Eclogues. Most tedious of all, however, is Gessner, so tedious that I suppose 
no one reads him nowadays. We can only wonder that the French ever had 
so much taste for him that they even ranked him highest among German 
poets. Their morbid sensibility on the one hand, which evades the tumult 
and changes of life, while yearning also for some kind of movement, and on 
the other the absence of all true interest in such poetry, so that the otherwise 
disturbing influences of our culture were not represented — both of these 
factors, no doubt, contributed to this preference. 


We may reckon as a further class of this hybrid type of Epic those poems 
which are half description and half lyrics, a favourite type with the English, 
and one which for the most part accepts for its subject-matter Nature, the 
Seasons, and similar subjects. We may also associate with this type the 
various didactic poems concerned with physical science, astronomy, 
medicine, chess, fishing, and hunting — in short, the art which loves to 
elaborate in a poetic form what is really the content of prose, an art which 
has been cultivated with much talent in later Greek poetry, and after that by 
the Romans, and, in our time, pre-eminently by the French. Such poetry, 
despite its general epic temper, will very readily pass over into the lyric 
treatment. 

The romances and ballads, which we find both in the Middle Ages and 
modern times, are no doubt poetry of a kind, though it is impossible to 
define accurately their type; so far as their content is concerned they are in 
part epic. If we look at the form of their composition, however, they are for 
the most part lyrical, so that we have perforce to reckon them from different 
points of view to different types. 


The romantic novel, that Epopaea of modern society, opens a different 
field altogether. In this we possess, on the one hand, in all its completeness 
and variety, an epic prodigality of interests, conditions, characters, and 
living relations, the extensive background in fact of an entire world. We 
have also the epic exposition of events. What fails us here is the primitive 
world-condition as poetically conceived, which is the source of the genuine 
Epos. The romance or novel in the modern sense pre-supposes a basis of 
reality already organized in its prosaic form, upon which it then attempts, in 
its own sphere, so far as this is possible from such a general point of view, 
both in its treatment of the vital character of events and the life of 
individuals and their destiny, to make good once more the banished claims 
of poetical vision. For this reason one of the most common collisions in the 
novel, and one most suitable to it, is the conflict between the poetry of the 
heart and the prose of external conditions antagonistic to it, including with 
such the contingency such imply. This is a conflict which may be resolved 
on the lines of tragedy or comedy, or finds its settlement in the twofold 
conclusion, first, that the characters which in the first instance contend with 
the ordinary course of life are taught to recognize in it what is the genuine 
heart of things, becoming thereby reconciled to their conditions and ready 
to cooperate with them; and, secondly, that they learn how to brush away 
the purely prosaic aspect of all that they do and accomplish, and thereby 
replace the prose which they have found there with a reality allied and 
congenial to beauty and art. In so far as the form of the exposition is 
concerned, the genuine romance pre-supposes, precisely as the Epos does, 
the synthesized purvey of the world and life as one whole, the manifold 
contents of which are manifested within the reach of the individual event 
which supplies the focal centre of the entire complexus. In his attitude to 
detail, however, the poet must here permit himself a freer play both of 
conception and execution, and all the more so because he is here less able to 


avoid the prose of actual life in his descriptions, though this freedom should 
not make him any more inclined to dwell exclusively in such an atmosphere 


of prose and ordinary occurrence. 
3. THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF EPIC POETRY 


In looking back upon the course of our previous consideration of the other 
arts, we find that we reviewed the different stages of the art of building 
throughout in their historical development as successively in symbolic, 
classic, and romantic architecture. In the case of sculpture, on the contrary, 
we accepted the Greek type, by virtue of its complete identity with the 
notion of this classic art, as the real focal centre, from which we proceeded 
to develop the specific characteristics of importance, so that here we did not 
find it necessary to extend so far as in the previous case the range of our 
historical survey. This contrast is further illustrated in our treatment of the 
romantic art-character of painting, which, however,~ not merely in respect 
to the fundamental notion of its content, but also in that of the mode of its 
presentation, embraces an equally wide and important range of development 
in different nations and through different schools, so that in this case 1t was 
necessary to make our reference to history more extensive and varied. The 
nature of the art of music invited us to historical comparisons of the same 
kind. Inasmuch, however, as I have neither obtained access to the foreign 
literature dealing with the history of this art, nor can claim personally to 
possess the adequate knowledge, I have been forced to restrict myself to the 
mere outlines of what is required incidentally. With regard to our immediate 
subject, that is, epic poetry, the course of our enquiry will be very much that 
followed in the case of sculpture. In other words, though the mode of 
exposition branches off in several direct or collateral divisions, and 
embraces many historical periods and peoples, yet we have already 
recognized in the Epos of Greek literature the genuine type of it in its 


consummate form and most artistic mode of realization. And the reason of 
this is that in general the Epos possesses the closest affinity with the plastic 
of sculpture and its objective presence; and, not merely in respect to its 
substantive content, but equally so in the form of its presentation as that of 
phenomenal reality. It is therefore by no means simply an accident that we 
find epic poetry, no less than the art of sculpture, assert itself pre-eminently 
among the Greeks in its original and unsurpassed perfection. Stages of 
development, no doubt, are to be met with on either side of this culminating 
point, stages which are neither intrinsically subordinate or insignificant, but 
are necessary conditions of the art’s growth, inasmuch as all nations are 
essentially within the sphere of poetic creation, and it is above all the Epos 
which brings before us the heart and core of the national life. And for this 
reason, the historical development of the Epic is of greater importance than 
was the case with sculpture. 

We may then classify the entire compass of epic poetry, or, to express 
ourselves more accurately, of the Epopaea, in three fundamental stages; and 
these, speaking generally, constitute the course of the art’s evolution. 

Firsts we have the Oriental Epos, which makes the symbolic type its 
focal centre. 

Secondly, there is the classical Epos of the Greeks, with its imitation in 
Roman authors. 

Finally, we have the abundant and many-sided unfolding of epic- 
romantic poetry among Christian peoples; which, however, in the first 
instance appears in Teutonic paganism; and again, from another point of 
view, that is quite apart from what we may style the chivalrous poetry of the 
Middle Ages, we find the old classic world active in another province of life 
as instrumental to the purification of literary taste or style, or still more 
directly utilized as a model, until finally the modern romance replaces the 
Epos altogether. 


We may now proceed to some review of single epic compositions: in this 
it will only be possible to emphasize what is of most importance; and, 
generally speaking, I can only pretend to give a rapid outline of this field in 
the space at my disposal. 

(a) In the case of Oriental peoples the art of poetry is, as we have already 
observed, generally of a more primitive type, inasmuch as it remains more 


closely related to what we may style the essential? 


mode of envisagement, 
and the diffusion of the individual consciousness in the sublime Unity of the 
One. And because of this, as a further aspect, and relatively to the specific 
divisions of poetic composition, it is unable to work out individual 
personality in the self-subsistency of determinate characterization, with its 
aims and collisions, an elaboration which is of first importance in the 
composition of genuine dramatic poetry. The most essential result therefore 
we meet with here is limited — if we exclude from attention an endearing, 
sweet-scented, and delicate type of lyric, or one that uplifts itself to the one 
unutterable God — to poems, which are to be counted of the epic mould. 
Nevertheless it is only among the Hindoos and the Persians that we come 
across the genuine Epopaea; but here at least we do meet it in colossal 
proportions. 

(a) The Chinese, on the contrary, possess no national Epos. The prosaic 
basis of their imaginative vision, which even to the earliest origins of 
history offers the jeyune form of a prosaically organized historical reality, 
opposes from the first to this the most noble type of epic composition an 
insuperable obstruction. The religious conceptions of this people, little 
adapted as they are to artistic configuration, contribute to the same result. 
We find, however, at a later date and as some compensation, for their 
elaboration is most profuse, little narratives, and romances spun out to great 
length, which astound us by the vividness in which situations are realized, 
the accuracy with which private and public relations are depicted, the 


variety, fine breeding, or rather I should say frequently the fascinating 
tenderness they display, more particularly in their female characters, and in 
short by the art in every respect which succeeds in making works so 
consummate. 

(2) A world of great contrast to the above presents itself in the Hindoo 
Epopaea. We find already in the most primitive compositions, if we may 
form an opinion from the little made known to the general public up to the 
present time from the Veda, most fruitful germs for a mythology fitted to 
epic exposition; and these, associated with the heroic exploits of men many 
centuries before Christ — for chronological accuracy is still impossible — 
are elaborated into genuine Epopaea, works, however, which are still 
composed in part from the wholly religious point of view, and in part from 
that of unfettered poetry and art. Pre-eminently do the two most famous of 
these poems, namely the Ramayana and the Maha-Bharata, place before us 
the entire world-outlook of the Hindoo race in all its splendour and glory, its 
confusion, fantastical absurdity and dissolution, and withal, from the 
reverse point of view, in the exuberant loveliness and the here and there fine 
traits of heart and emotion, which characterize the profuse vegetation of its 
spiritual growth. Mythical exploits of men are expanded into the actions of 
incarnate gods, whose deed hovers vaguely between the divine and human 
nature, and the determinate outlines of personality and exploit are dissolved 
in an infinitude of extension. The substantive bases of the whole are of a 
type such as our Western world-outlook, assuming that it does not choose to 
surrender the higher claims of freedom and morality, is neither able to find 
itself truly at home in or to sympathize with. The unity of the particular 
parts is of an extremely unstable kind; and layers upon layers of episodical 
matter, consisting of tales of the gods, narratives of ascetic penances, and 
the powers they create, tediously long expositions of philosophical 
doctrines and systems, so entirely impair the collective unity that we are 


forced to regard many of them as later accretions. But, however this may 
be, the spirit from which these stupendous poems have originated bears 
constant witness to an imagination, which is not only anterior to all prosaic 
culture, but as a rule is wholly incompatible with the faculty of ordinary 
common sense, and is capable in fact of endowing the fundamental 
tendencies of this national consciousness, in its essentially unique and 
collective conception of the universe, with an original artistic form. The 
later Epics, on the contrary, which are called Puranas, in the more restricted 
sense of the term, that is, poems of the Past, appear rather to be compiled in 
the prosaic and dull style similar to that adopted by post-Homeric cyclic 
poets, and pursue their downward course at great length from the creation 
of the gods and the universe to the genealogies of human heroes and 
princes. Finally the epic care of the old myths dissolves into vapour and 
artificial elegance of a purely external poetic form and diction, while on the 
one hand the phantasy, which exhausted itself in a dreamy wonderland, 
becomes the wisdom of fables whose most important function is to instruct 
us in morality and worldly wisdom. 

(vy) We may compare side by side in a third division of epic Oriental 
poetry that respectively belonging to Hebrews, Arabs, and Persians. 

(aa) The sublimity of the Jewish imagination no doubt in its conception 
of the Creation, in the histories of the Patriarchs, the wandering in the 
wilderness, the conquest of Canaan, and in the further historical course of 
national event, full as such a vision is of sterling content and natural truth, 
possesses many elements of primitive epic poetry; the religious interest is 
here, however, so predominant, that, instead of being genuine Epopaea, they 
merely approximate either to religious myths in the guise of poetry, or to 
religious narratives which are wholly didactic. 

(62) The Arabs have always possessed a poetic nature, and from very 
early days we find genuine poets among them. Even their heroic songs of 


lyric narrative, styled the moallakat, which in part originate in the century 
immediately previous to Mahomet, depict either with a few bold and 
detached strokes and vehement ostentation, or at other times with more 
tranquil self-possession, or a melting softness, the original conditions of the 
still pagan Arabs. Here we find the honour of the clan, the passion of 
revenge, the rights of hospitality, love, delight in adventure, benevolence, 
sorrow, and yearning, in undiminished strength, and in traits which remind 
us of the romantic character of Spanish chivalry. Here, too, we meet with in 
the East for the first time a real poetry, without fantastic elements, or prose, 
without mythology, without gods, demons, fairies, genii, and everything 
else of the kind common to the East, but rather with solid and self-sufficient 
characters and, however unique and marvellous in the play of its images 
and similes, yet for all that humanly real and self-contained. We have the 
vision of a similar pagan world also set before us by a later age in the 
collected poems of Hamasa, as also in the not yet edited “Divans of the 
Hudsilites.” After the extensive and successful conquests of the 
Mohammedan Arabs this primitive heroic character gradually disappears; 
and, in the course of the centuries, the province of Epic poetry is replaced in 
part by the instructive fable and the witty proverb, in part by the fairy-like 
narratives, of which the “Thousand and One Nights” is an example, or in 
those tales of adventures which Rtckert, through a translation which 
reproduces for us the equally witty and artistically elaborate Macamen of 
the Hariri in their metre, rhymes, and articulate meaning, has unveiled in a 
manner deserving thoughtful attention. 

(yy) In some contrast to this the efflorescence of Persian poetry falls in 
the period of that reconstructed culture effected by the change of language 
and nationality under the influence of Mohammedanism. We, however, 
come across, in the very first opening of this lonely springtime, an epic 
poem which, at least in its material, takes us back to the remotest Past of 


ancient Persian saga and myth, and carries forward its narrative through the 
heroic age right down to the last days of the Sussanides. This 
comprehensive work is the Shahnameh of Firdusi, the son of the gardener 
of Tus, a work the origins of which are traceable to the Bastanameh.* We 
are, however, unable to call even this poem a genuine Epopaea, because it 
does not make any specific and individual line of action its focal centre. On 
account of the lapse of centuries we lose our hold of the costume 
appropriate to an age or a locality, and in particular the most ancient 
mythical figures and gloomy intricate traditions hover in a world of the 
phantasy, among the indefinite outlines of which we are often at a loss to 
know whether we are face to face with persons or entire clans; and then 
again we are often suddenly confronted with really historical characters. As 
a Mohammedan the poet was no doubt able to handle his subject-matter 
more freely; but it is just in this type of freedom that we fail to meet with 
the stability in definite characterization, as it was present in the design of 
the primitive heroic songs; and, on account of the great gulf which separates 
him from that long-buried world of saga, the freshness and breath of its 
immediate life vanish, though absolutely necessary to the national Epos. 

In its further course the epic art of the Persians expands into Love- 
epopees of excessive softness and sweetness, as an author of which Risami 
is pre-eminently distinguished. It further makes use of its rich stores of life- 
experience in the interest of the teacher. In this sphere the far-travelled 
Saadi was master. Finally, it plunges into that pantheistic Mysticism, which 
Dschelaleddin Rumi recommends and teaches in tales and legendary 
narrative. 

I must, I fear, restrict myself to the above sketch. 

(5) In the poetry of Greece and Rome we find ourselves for the first time 
in the genuine sphere of epic art. 


(a) Among these above all are included of course the Homeric poems, 
which we have already noted as the culminating point of all. 

(aa) Either of these poems, despite all that may be advanced to the 
contrary, is essentially self-complete, so definite and sensitive to its 
construction as a whole, that in my own opinion the very view which 
regards the present form of both as merely that in which they were sung and 
handed down to posterity by rhapsodists, simply amounts to little more than 
the just eulogy of such works in virtue of the fact that they are, with regard 
to the entire atmosphere of their content, national and realistic, and even in 
their particular parts are so consummately finished, that all and each of 
them may be taken as a whole in itself. Whereas in the East what is 
substantive’ and universal in the poet’s survey still impairs the 
individuality of character, and its aims and exploits by its symbolism or 
deliberate instruction, and thereby injures the definite articulation and unity 
of the whole. Here for the first time in these poems*we find a world 
beautifully suspended as it were between the general life-conditions of 
morality in family, state and religious belief, and the individuality of 
distinctive character, and in this fair balance between the claims of spirit 
and Nature, intentional action and objective event, between a national basis 
of enterprise and particular aims and deeds, even though individual heroes 
appear as the predominant feature in their free and animated movement, yet 
this too is so mediated by the distinctiveness of the aims proposed and the 
severe presence of destiny, that the entire exposition can only remain even 
for ourselves the ne plus ultra of all attainment that we can either enjoy or 
admire in epic composition. For we find no difficulty here in recognizing 
the real significance of even the gods who withstand or assist these 
primitive masculine heroes in their bravery, their straightforward and noble 
actions: nor can we fail to return the merry smiles of an art which depicts 


them as we see them here in all the naiveté of their very human, if also 
godlike impersonations. 

(BB) The cyclic poets of an age subsequent to the Homeric poems depart 
more and more from this genuine type of epic poetry. On the one hand the 
tendency here is to break up the completeness of the national world-survey 
into its petty provinces and aspects; and from another point of view, instead 
of retaining a firm grasp of the poetic unity and distinctive character of an 
individual action, to insist more exclusively on the completeness of events 
as an historical series, or on the unity of the personality, and by so doing to 
assimilate epic poetry with the already emphasized historical impulse of the 
logographers in their historical compilations. 

(yy) Finally Epic poetry of a still later date after the time of Alexander 
either turns aside to the more limited province of bucolic poetry, or 
introduces more learning and artifice than is compatible with the truly 
poetic Epopaea being at last wholly didactic, a type which increasingly 
suffers to escape every vestige of the primitive freshness, simplicity and 
animation. 

(f) This characteristic, with which the Epos of the Greeks terminates, is 
from the first predominant among the Romans. An epic Bible, such as are 
the Homeric poems, we shall therefore seek for here in vain, however much 
critics have attempted, even quite recently, to resolve the most ancient 
Roman history into national Epopaea. On the other hand, even from the 
earliest times, along with genuine epic art, of which our finest extant 
example here is the AZneid, the historical Epos and the didactic poem 
supplies us with a proof that it is the Romans who are mainly responsible 
for the elaboration of that province of poetry which is already half prose; 
just as also it was in their hands that the satire received its most perfect 
form, being also that most congenial to their character. 


(c) For this reason epic poetry could only be infused with a fresh breath 
and spirit through a change in its outlook on the world and in its religious 
belief, and through the actions and destinies of new nationalities. This is 
what we have in the case of the Germans, not only as we see them in their 
primitive paganism, but also after their conversion to Christianity. It may be 
further illustrated by the Romance nations and all the more strongly, in 
proportion as their subdivision into groups is more complete, and the 
principle of the Christian view of life and reality is unfolded in all its 
various phases. Yet it is precisely this many-sided expansion and 
subdivision which oppose to a brief survey great difficulties. I will 
consequently only draw attention to and emphasize fundamental tendencies. 

(a) In our first group we may reckon the residue of genuine poetry, 
which later nationalities have still retained from an age previous to 
Christianity, for the most part by means of oral tradition, and consequently 
not wholly unimpaired. 

We may include above all among these the poems which are usually 
ascribed to Ossian. Although English critics of repute, such as Johnson and 
Shaw, have been blind enough to publish them as the sole composition of 
Macpherson, it is none the less wholly impossible that a poet of our own 
time could create from his own resources alone such ancient social 
conditions and events; consequently we must presuppose here previous 
poems as the foundation of such a work, although too in their entire 
atmosphere, and the mode of conception and feeling expressed in them, 
many changes more in accord with our modern life may have been 
introduced in the course of so many centuries. It is true their actual date is 
not established; they may, however, very well have retained a vital form in 
the mouth of the folk for one thousand or even fifteen hundred years. 
Taking them as a whole their form appears to be predominantly lyric. 
Ossian is here presented as the old minstrel and hero, who has lost his sight, 


and suffers in a retrospect of lament, the days of glory to rise before him. 
Yet although his songs originate in woe and mourning they nevertheless are 
in themselves fundamentally epic; for even these lamentations refer to what 
has been, and depict this world which has now just vanished, with its 
heroes, its love-adventurers, its exploits, its expeditions aver sea and land, 
its chance of arms, its destiny and its downfall, in just the same epic and 
realistic way — although broken here and there with lyrics — as we find in 
Homer the heroes Achilles, Odysseus, or Diomede, talking of their exploits, 
expeditions, and mischances. Yet the development of spiritual emotion, and 
indeed of the entire national existence, despite the fact that here heart and 
sentiment have a more exacting rédle to play, is not carried so far as in 
Homer’s case. Most of all we miss the assured plastic form of his 
characterization and the daylight clarity of his presentment. We are, in 
short, so far as locale is concerned, exiled in the tempestuous mists of the 
North, with its gloomy sky and heavy clouds, upon which the spirits ride or 
appear to heroes, raimented in their form. We may add that it is only quite 
recently that other Gaelic minstrels of olden time have been discovered, 
rather connected, so Wallis informs us, with England than Scotland or 
Ireland, minstrelsy having been for a long time continuous in that country, 
which already must have possessed a considerable literature. 

In these poems we have among other things reference to emigrations to 
America. Mention is also made of Caesar; but the reason here given for his 
invasion is a private passion for some king’s daughter, whom he saw in 
Gaul and followed to England. As a striking characteristic of their form 
triads are worthy of attention, which combine in three organic parts three 
events of similar character, though dating from different periods of time. 

Finally, and more famous than these poems, are on the one hand the 
heroic songs of the more ancient Edda, and on the other the myths with 
which for the first time in this cycle of song along with the narrative of 


human destinies we also come across various histories concerning the 
origin, exploits, and downfall of the gods. I must, however, confess I have 
been unable to acquire a taste for the empty exuberance of these origins of a 
natural philosophy of symbolism, which, however, are further attached to 
the appearance of particular human form and physiognomy, such as Thor 
with his hammer, the Werewolf, the wild mead-carousals, and in a word, the 
savagery and troubled confusion of such a mythology. We must admit, of 
course, that all that intimately concerns this folk of the North lies nearer to 
ourselves than, say, the poetry of the Persians and Mohammedanism; but to 
press upon the educated man among us such an admission to the point that 
it has still at this time of day a claim upon his sympathy, and indeed ought 
to pass for us as something national — such an assumption, though often 
ventured, means not merely to overrate conceptions, which are to a great 
extent misshapen and barbarous, but also to wholly misunderstand the 
significance and spirit of our own times. 

(£) If we, secondly, cast a glance over the poetry of the Christian Middle 
Ages, what we ought in the first instance and above all to consider are those 
works which have, without more direct and penetrating influence of the old 
literature and culture, sprung up from the fresh spirit of the Middle Ages 
and consolidated Catholicism. Here we find the most multifold elements 
ready to supply the material and stimulus of epic poetry. 

(aa) We may in the first place draw retention to that truly epic subject- 
matter which comprises in its content interests, exploits, and characters of 
the period mentioned of a wholly national character. Among these the Cid 
is pre-eminently worthy of our notice. The significance of this blossom of 
national heroism in the Middle Ages to the Spanish, this 1s set before us in 
epic guise in the poem Cid, and then at a later date with more attractive 
excellence in a succession of narrative romances, which Herder first 


brought to the notice of Germany. We have here a string of pearls, every 


single picture entirely complete in itself, and yet all so admirably in tune 
with each other that they make a consistent whole; though throughout 
composed in the spirit of chivalry, yet at the same time Spanish and 
national; eminently rich in the content of their varied interests, whether 
these concern love, marriage, honour, or the mastery of kings in wars waged 
between Christians and Moors. All this material is voiced in so epic and 
plastic a style, we have set before us the pertinent fact so simply in the 
purity of its exalted content, and withal with such a wealth of the noblest 
pictures of human life displayed in a panorama of the most glorious exploit, 
and all this bound together in a wreath so fair and fascinating, that we 
moderns may compare it with the most beautiful creations of the ancient 
world.“ 

As a matter of fact it is as impossible to compare the Nibelungenlied, as 
it 1s the Iliad and Odyssey, with this world of romance, which, however 
dissevered in fragments it maybe, is none the less epic in its fundamental 
type. For although in the former precious and truly German work we have 
no lack of a national and substantive content, in respect to family, 
matrimonial affection, duty of vassalage, loyalty of service, heroism, and, in 
a word, genuine marrow and substance, yet the entire collision, despite all 
its epic breadth of vision, is rather one of a dramatic type, than truly epic, 
and the exposition, with all its detail, neither tends towards the 
individualization of its abundance, nor to a presentment that is wholly 
lifelike; and from a further point of view it is frequently squandered in pure 
harshness, savagery and ferocity, so that the characters, although we find 
them compactly braced and robust in action, yet in their abstract ruggedness 
rather resemble coarse images of wood, than are comparable to the 
humanely evolved, genial individuality of the Homeric heroes and women. 

(62) A second fundamental source of such literature is to be traced in the 
religious poems of the Middle Ages, which take as their subject the life of 


Christ, or those of the Madonna, the Apostles, the saints and martyrs and 
the Last Judgment. The most essentially complete and rich composition, 
however, the genuine art-Epic of Catholic Christianity in the Middle Ages, 
the greatest subject-matter and the greatest poem is in this sphere Dante’s 
Divine Comedy. It is true that we cannot call even this severely, rather I 
should systematically organized poem, an Epopaea in the ordinary sense of 
the term. For we have not here one progressive action, individual and 
exclusive, on the broad basis of the entire poem: what, however, we do get 
in a conspicuous degree in this Epos is the most secure articulation and 
consummate finish. Instead of a particular event it has for its subject-matter 
the eternal event, the absolute end, the Divine Love in its imperishable 
eventuality, and in its unalterable circles’ of relation to the object. 
Possessing further Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise for its locality, it plunges 
the living world of human action and suffering or, more closely, that of 
individual acts and destinies in this changeless existence. Everything single 
and particular in human interests and aims here vanishes before the absolute 
greatness of the purpose and end of all things; at the same time, however, 
what is otherwise most perishable and evanescent in the living world 
receives here a completely epic form objectively based on its own 
innermost life, and adjudged in its worth and unworth by the supreme 
notion of all, that 1s God. For as individuals were in their life and suffering, 
their opinions and accomplishment on Earth, so are they here set before us 
for ever consolidated, as it were, into images of bronze. It is in this way that 
the poem embraces the totality of the most objective life, that 1s, the eternal 
condition of Hell, of Purification, and of Paradise; and it is on these 
indestructible foundations that the characters of the actual world move in 
their particular personalities, or rather they Have already moved, and are 
henceforward rendered moveless, together with their action and being, in 
the everlasting righteousness, and are themselves eternal. The Homeric 


heroes indeed endure in our memories through the song of the Muse. These 
characters assert their condition on their own account, and in the cause of 
their own individuality: they do not so much exist in our imagination; they 
are themselves essentially eternal. The perpetuation through the 
Mnemosyne of the poet has here the objective force of the very judgments 
of God, in whose Name the most dauntless spirit of his time has damned or 
beatified the entire present and past. 

The exposition also must perforce follow the above character of an 
object, which is received rather than given. It can only be a wandering 
through a world that is for ever determined; which, although it is 
discovered, organized, and peopled with the freedom of the imagination 
wherewith Hesiod and Homer created their gods, nevertheless undertakes to 
give us a picture and a report of what has actually happened, an account full 
of energetic movement, yet plastic in the rigidity of its pains; rich in the 
flashes of its horror, yet mitigated pitifully in Hell through Dante’s own 
sympathy; more gracious in purgatory, but none the less fully and 
completely elaborated; and, finally, translucent as light in Paradise, and for 
ever without materia form in the eternal ether of thought. 

The ancient world no doubt peers into this world of the Catholic poet, 
but only as the guiding star and companion of human wisdom and culture; 
for, where it is a question of doctrine and dogma, it is the scholasticism of 
Christian theology and love which speaks. 

(yy) A third fundamental subject-matter, which arrests the interest of the 
poetry of the Middle Ages, is that of chivalry. This interest is not merely 
limited to its worldly and romantic association with love-adventure and 
tilting matches, but is occupied with religious objects in virtue of the 
mysticism of Christian knighthood. The actions and events of such 
compositions have no relation to national interests; they are matters effected 
by individuals, which only concern the personal agent as such; they are 


generally similar to what I have described in my previous reference to 
romantic chivalry. Individuals are consequently placed in a position of 
complete freedom and independence. A novel form of heroism is thereby 
created within a social environment that is not as yet stereotyped to the 
prosaic mode and temper; a heroism, however, which, on account of 
interests which in part are due to religious phantasy, and in part — that is 
from the worldly point of view — are wholly personal and imaginary, 
eschews that substantive Real, upon the basis of which the Greek heroes are 
united, or as units contend, are victorious or are vanquished. Despite all the 
varied epic compositions, which such a course as the above occasions, the 
adventurous character of the situations, conflicts and plots rather tends, on 
the one hand, in the direction of a treatment usually met with in romances, 
where the various examples of adventure are loosely interwoven in no more 
stringent bond of unity, and on the other to that which, while sharing the 
general features of such works, is not evolved on the background of a 
consistently organized civic order and a truly prosaic condition of general 
life. Moreover the imagination is not content with the mere invention of 
knightly characters and adventures outside the pale of the ordinary world of 
things; it furthermore associates the exploits of the same with important 
legendary centres of interest, pre-eminent historical personages, decisive 
conflicts of the age, and receives by doing so, if we view its broader lines, 
at least a foundation such as we found indispensable to epic creation. Such a 
basis, however, we shall find is as a rule commingled with fantastic 
elements, and is unable to secure the clarity of objective vision in its 
elaboration, which above all distinguishes the Homeric Epos. Add to this 
the fact that on account of the very similar treatment accorded to the same 
subject-matter by Frenchmen, Englishmen, Germans, and to some extent 
even Spaniards, we fail to find here relatively at least, and if we contrast it 
with that of the Hindoo, Persian, Greek, and Celt, the essentially national 


temper, which in the last-mentioned cases constitutes in its security the epic 
core of the content and its execution. I must, however, excuse myself here 
from entering further into the detail of this aspect, either by way of 
illustration or critical judgment. It will be sufficient if I merely draw 
attention to the larger circle, within which the most important of these 
Epopaea of knight-errantry are to be met with if we estimate them relatively 
to their subject-matter. 

As a leading figure in this respect we have first Charles the Great with 
his peers in the conflict fought against Saracens and pagans. In this 
Frankish circle of legend feudal chivalry forms a background of prime 
importance, and branches off into poems of every description, whose most 
significant material is concerned with the exploits of one of the twelve 
heroes, such as Roland or Doolin, of Maintz and others. More particularly 
in France during the reign of Philip Augustus many of such Epopees were 
composed. We have a further garland of legend with an English source, one 
which aims at reproducing the exploits of King Arthur and the Round 
Table. Legendary tale, the chivalry of Normans and Englishmen, service to 
woman, the fealty of the vassal, are all here involved together in 
melancholy or fantastic combination with Christian mysticism. The search 
for the Holy Grail, that chalice containing the sacred blood of Christ, is, 
indeed, one main object of all knightly exploit, and every description of 
fantastic adventure originates in this source, until, finally, the entire 
company takes flight to Abyssinia. The above two subjects of legendary 
story are worked out with most completeness in Northern France, England, 
and Germany. And as a last illustration we have a third circle of chivalrous 
poetry, composed with yet more caprice and less substantive content, which 
ever tends to emphasize knightly heroism to an excess with ideas of 
fairyland and fable; this rather points to Portugal or Spain as its original 
nursery. In this the family of the Amadi are accepted as principal heroes. 


The great allegorical poems, so much beloved mainly in Northern France 
in the thirteenth century, are more nearly prose compositions in their 
abstract type. I will only mention one example of these, that is, the famous 
Roman de la Rose. We may compare or rather contrast such with the many 
anecdotes and still lengthier narratives, the so-called fabliaux and contes, 
which rather borrow their subject-matter from contemporary life, tales of 
knights, priests, citizens, and above all amours, lawful and the reverse, 
retailed to us sometimes in the comic vein, at others in the tragic, now in 
prose, and again in verse. Such was the type of writing which the clear 
intellect and trained culture of a Boccaccio carried to its perfection. 

There is a final class of such compositions, which, turning to the ancients 
— with a casual knowledge of the Epic of Homer and Virgil, or ancient 
legend, celebrates also, in precisely the manner of the Epopaea of chivalry, 
the exploits of Trojan heroes, the foundation of Rome by Aneas, the 
conquests of Alexander, and other like subjects. 

And this will conclude what I have to say upon the Epic poetry of the 
Middle Ages. 

(y) In a third principal group of which I have still to speak, the rich and 
pregnant study of ancient literature marks a point of departure for the purer 
artistic taste of a new culture, in whose learning, assimilation, and blending 
of diverse elements, however, we frequently miss that primitive creative 
power, which we admire in the Hindoos, Arabs, as also in Homer and 
writers of the Middle Ages. In the many-sided development in which, 
dating from this age of the re-awakened sciences and their influence on 
national literatures, the actual conditions of mankind undergo a reform in 
religion, political condition, morals, and social relations, epic poetry also 
seizes hold of the most varied content, as also the most manifold forms, the 
historical course of which I can only direct attention to in its most essential 
characteristics. 


(aa) First, we may remark that it is still the Middle Ages, which now, as 
previously, supplies the material for the Epos, although the same is 
conceived and presented in a new spirit, namely, one permeated with the 
culture of classic literature> We find here pre-eminently two directions in 
which the art of epic poetry displays itself. 

On the one side the awakening consciousness of the age shows a 
necessary tendency to treat as ridiculous all that is capricious in the 
adventurous feats of the Middle Ages, all that is fantastic and exaggerated 
in chivalry, all that 1s merely formal in the independence and personal 
isolation of the heroes, and which is now contained within a social reality 
embracing more abundance of national conditions and interest; a 
consciousness which further brings this entire world before our vision in the 
light of comedy, which does this, however much what is really genuine 
within it is also asserted, with seriousness and delight. As the culminating 
points of this genial conception of the entire world of chivalry I have 
already pointed to Ariosto and Cervantes. I will therefore in the present 
passage merely draw attention to the brilliant facility, the charm and wit, the 
loveliness and intense ingenuousness, with which Ariosto, whose poem still 
hovers among the poetic aims of the Middle Ages, merely in a more veiled 
and humorous fashion makes what is fantastic vanish away by means of the 
incredibility of his nonsense, while the profounder romance of Cervantes 
already assumes knight-errantry to be a Past behind it; which, consequently, 
can only enter into the real prose and presence of life as vanity in its 
isolation and fantastic folly; yet at the same time it gives equal prominence 
to its great and noble aspects in their contrast to what is awkward, stupid, 
devoid of reason and order in this very prosaic reality, making the defects of 
the same live before our eyes. 

Among writers who have contributed to a second phase in this type of 


epic development I will merely mention the representative name of Tasso. 


In his “Jerusalem Delivered” this poet, in contrast to the poetry of Ariosto, 
selects for his central theme, without any admixture of the humorist’s 
temper whatever, the great and common aims of Christian chivalry, the 
recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, the victorious pilgrimage of the Crusades, 
and, after the model of Homer and Virgil, creates an Epos with enthusiasm 
and study, which may even be compared with the great prototypes 
abovementioned. And no doubt we do discover in this work, quite apart 
from a genuine, and, in part, too, national and religious interest, a type of 
unity, development, and elaboration of the whole such as we have 
previously fixed as a primary condition. We may add to this a fascinating 
music in the verse, which makes the same still harmonious to living speech. 
What, however, is pre-eminently wanting in this poem is just that kind of 
primitive origin which is alone able to create the real Bible of an entire 
nation. In other words, instead of having, as in Homer’s case, a work which, 
as true Epos, expresses once for all in language, and with direct simplicity, 
that which the nation is through its actions, the epic in question rather 
appears simply a poem, that is, a poetically constructed event. We are 
mainly pleased and satisfied with it in virtue of the artistic effect of its 
beautiful speech and form, whether we consider its more lyrical aspects, or 
its epic descriptions. Consequently, however much Tasso may have taken 
Homer for his model in the collective arrangement of his material, in the 
entire spirit of the conception and presentation it is rather and in chief the 
influence of Virgil that we actually discover in the work, and of course do 
so not to the poem’s advantage. 

Finally, among the great Epopaea, which are constructed upon the basis 
of a classic culture, we must include the “Lysiad” of Camoens. In the 
subject-matter of this entirely national composition, which celebrates the 
bold sea-faring of the Portuguese, we are already beyond the true Middle 
Ages, and have interests unfolded, which inaugurate a new era. But here, 


too, despite the glow of its patriotism, despite the life-like character of the 
descriptive matter, based for the most part upon the author’s own 
experience, we are still conscious of a real barrier between the subject that 
is national and an artistic culture which is partly borrowed from the ancients 
and in part from the Italians, and which impairs its impression as a truly 
original epic. 


(6B) The essentially new manifestations in the religious belief and actual 
composition of modern life originate in the principle of the Reformation. 
The whole tendency of this general change of outlook is, indeed, rather 
favourable to lyric and dramatic, than epic poetry. But we do find 
nevertheless, even in the latter sphere, an autumnal blossoming of the 
religious Epopaea, of which the pre-eminent examples are Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost” and Klopstock’s “Messias.” In breadth of culture, gained 
through study of the ancients, and the correct elegance of his language, 
Milton is no doubt an admirable master of his age. In the profundity of his 
content, in energy, original invention and execution, and, above all, in the 
epic objectivity of his presentment, however, he is in every respect inferior 
to Dante. For not only does the conflict and the catastrophe of “Paradise 
Lost” take a direction which is contrary to its dramatic character; but, as I 
have above incidentally observed, it is, in a unique way, supported by a 
lyrical impulse and ethical or didactic predilections, which lie far enough 
away from the subject in its original form.** I have already, in discussing 
Klopstock, referred to a similar cleft between the material and the form, 
which a particular age gives to it in its epic reflection. In the case of 
Klopstock, moreover, an endeavour is throughout apparent through a 
rhetoric, which is little more than the caricature of the Sublime, to infuse 
the reader with that recognition of the worth and solemnity of his subject, 
which the poet has himself experienced. From a somewhat different point of 
view we atrive at very much the same conclusion in the case of Voltaire’s 
“Henriade.” At any rate here too the poetry is an artificial production, and 
all the more so, inasmuch as the material, as already observed, is not 
adapted to the truly primitive Epos. 

(yy) If we try to discover really epic compositions in our own day we 
shall find ourselves in an atmosphere totally different from that of the 
genuine Epopaea. The general condition of the world to-day has assumed a 


form, which, in its prosaic character, is diametrically opposed to everything 
which we found indispensable to the genuine Epos, while the revolutions, 
which have been imposed upon the actual social conditions of states and 
nations, are still too strongly riveted in our memory as actual experiences 
that they should be able to receive an epic type of art. Epic poetry has 
consequently taken refuge from the great national events in the narrow 
circle of the domestic life of individuals in the country and in the small 
town, striving to find here the material adapted to epic composition. In this 
way, more particularly among us Germans, the Epic has become idyllic, 
after the genuine Idyll, of the sweet sentimentality and wishy-washy type, 
died out. 

As an example lying close to hand of an idyllic Epos I will merely 
mention the “Luise” of Voss, as also and above all Goethe’s masterpiece, 
“Herman and Dorothea.” In the latter work we have no doubt our attention 
directed to the background of the greatest world-event of our age, with 
which the circumstances of the innkeeper and his family, of the pastor and 
the apothecary, are directly associated. And inasmuch as the little country 
town is not placed before us in its political relations we at once remark a 
gap in the narrative which is not explained or mediated by any connecting 
link. Yet it is precisely through this omission of the intermediate link that 
the whole keeps its unique character. For with the stroke of a master Goethe 
has removed the revolution into the background, despite the fact that he has 
known how to make the most happy use of it in the enlargement of his 
poem. He only interweaves such circumstances with the action as, in their 
simple humanity, connect themselves absolutely without constraint with 
domestic and civic conditions. The main point, therefore, is that Goethe in 
this work has succeeded in detaching from the reality of our modern life 
traits, descriptions, conditions, and developments, and depicting the same, 
which in their province once more make that alive which contributes to the 


imperishable charm of those primitive human conditions of the Odyssey 
and the patriarchal picture of the Old Testament. 

In respect to other spheres of our present national and social life I would 
observe in conclusion that in the field of epic poetry there are practically 
unlimited opportunities for the romance, the narrative, and the novel. I am, 
however, unable, even in the most general outline, to follow the history of 
these in the breadth of their development from their first appearance until 
the present time. 


Die echt poetische Abrundung. Not, however, merely literary finish, but 
complete ideal totality. 

2 Einem bestimmten Tone. Perhaps more truly “a particular strain or 
atmosphere.” But both aspects are suggested. 

3 There is a misprint here eine recht for einer echt, and also I should 
prefer eight lines lower down die for das agreeing with Freiheit rather than 
Leben. 

+ This sentence is obviously ironical, but the sense intended is not very 
clear. The words die sic are clearly a misprint for die sick, and I presume 
kindisch is not used in its more common depreciatory sense of childish. I 
am, however, not very confident of my translation. War es ein Zeichen 
would apparently refer back to the general intention of the previous 
sentence, i.e., the attempt of Klopstock and others to make a national book. 

> See vol. I, pp. 240-289, and particularly pp. 270-289. 

° Fine Sittlichkeit. 

! Poet., c. 14. 

8 That is to say, that the whole remains intact in its opposition. The 
question of international ethics is not directly considered, though reference 
is here made to historical evolution in its widest sense. 


2 Wrong that is inflicted on a state which is, as a whole, innocent. 


10 T presume the reference is mainly to the United States. Hegel’s 
sentence is so mochten diese nur den Sieg dereinstiger Americanischer 
lebendiger Verniinftigkeit tuber die Einkerkerung in ein ins Unendliche 
fortgehendes Messen und Particularisiren darzustellen haben. It may be 
doubted, perhaps, whether he would have expressed himself with equal 
confidence in our own day. At least the position of the German States of his 
own time no doubt was strongly present in his mind. 

Yon einem anderen beschrdnkt. Curtailed, I imagine, as a spontaneous 
and free power. 

2 That is acting in subservience to eternal forces, not directing those 
forces. Hegel conceives the event as supplying the lines of direction through 
which the forces are effective. 

8% Aus der Dumpfheit des Bewusstseyns. Out of the confusions of 
consciousness. 

4 T have adopted the masculine gender in accordance with the text, 
though of course it does not imply personality in the ordinary sense. 

4 1 suppose the meaning is that it is a purely objective panorama. 

16 Seiner Sache, Somewhat vague and difficult to translate. It means 
more than his affair or business. 

1? Trauer. Mournfulness or gloom is perhaps better. 

8 Liv., ii, c. 32. 

1° Lit., so far as they do not emphasize essential phases in (Momente). 

2° T presume the allusion is to the way, already illustrated, the Homeric 
gods do not take themselves seriously. 

21 Messias, Canto II, w, 627-850. 

2 It is possible Hegel means by geistige intelligible. 

3 Act II, sc. 6. 

4 “C), that I had never shipped hither over the sea, unhappy that I am! 
Vain was the fancy which befooled me to seek an empty fame in France; 


and now a fatal destiny carries me to this bloody field of death. O that I 
were far from here housed at home on the banks of the blue Severn, where 
the mother remained behind and the gentle sweet bride mourning for me.” 

23 “To Death thou art decreed! A British matron it was that conceived 
thee!” 

2° “With vow to slay at everything alive with the sword that the fateful 
god of battles confronts her with.” 

21 Sitte und Settlichkeit. 

8 That is of the Epos. 

2 The course of painting is similar to that of sculpture in virtue of the 
fact that it is wholly of one type, viz., romantic, but it differs from it in 
being less objective and requiring more historical illustration. 

22 Substantiellen, i.e., an outlook which concentrates attention on the one 
Divine substance, the essence beneath the phenomenal. 

31 T presume this is another Persian composition, but it may be a cult of 
some kind. 

*2 Substantive as contrasted with phenomenal. 

*. That is the Iliad and Odyssey. 

+4 What Hegel means to say by this and the following paragraph is by no 
means clear. He first seems to state as a fact that a rivalry may be asserted, 
or at least has been asserted by others, between the Spanish romances and 
the finest Greek and Latin epic literature, and then immediately afterwards 
denies the fact so far as the Iliad and Odyssey is concerned. The confusion 
and indeed uncertainty seems to be due to the fact that while explaining the 
disadvantage in which the German work is placed as compared with the 
Spanish romances, he merely contrasts the Homeric poems with the former. 
What he apparently means us to infer is that the latter are as superior as the 
German work is, at least as an Epos, inferior. The words “we moderns” are 


apparently ironical. In any case the entire passage is, I think, clearly one 


which needed revision, and it is possible that the two paragraphs have been 
tacked together by Hegel’s editors from different connections. 
33 As we find it, presumably, in Genesis. 


(B.) LYRIC POETRY 


The poetic imagination does not, as the plastic arts do, present the objects of 
its creation before our vision in an objective shape, but only envisages them 
to the inward vision and emotions. No doubt from the first, relatively to 
certain aspects of this universal type of composition, it is the personal 
quality of ideal creation and construction which pre-eminently asserts itself 
in the presented work, and as such is to be contrasted with plastic 
construction. But when epic poetry offers to our contemplation its object 
either in its substantive universality, or under a mode comparable with that 
of sculptor and painter — in other words, in its living presence — in that 
case, at least where the art is most consummate, the individual mind and 
soul of the creator involved in the creation disappears before the objective 
result created. The above personal or subjective aspect of mind can only 
completely be discarded in so far as, in the first place, the entire world of 
objects and relations are essentially absorbed by it and then permitted to 
stand forth freely from the veiled presence of the individual consciousness, 
and, further, in so far as the self-centred soul unbars its doors, opens wide 
its ears and eyes, extends the purely unenlightened feeling to vision and 
idea, and attaches to this wealth of hidden content word and speech as the 
vehicle of its intimate self-expression. And just in proportion as this kind of 
communication persists in shutting itself away from the objective 
manifestation of epic art, to that extent, and precisely for that reason, the 
subjective type of poetry is bound to find its own forms, in a province of its 


own, wholly independent of the Epos. In other words, the human spirit 
descends from the objectivity of the object into its own private domain; it 
peers into its particular conscious life; it endeavours to satisfy the desire to 
reproduce the presence and reality of that, as displayed in soul, in the 
experience of heart and reflected idea, and in doing so to unfold the content 
and activity of the personal life rather than the actual presence of the 
external fact. But, again, inasmuch as this expression, if it is not simply to 
remain the chance expression of mere individuality+ in its immediate feeling 
and conception, must assert itself in speech as the reflection of an inner life 
that is poetic, all that is thus envisaged of feeling or otherwise — and 
however much, too, it may be a part of the poet’s unique personality, and be 
presented by him as such — must nevertheless possess a universal validity, 
in other words, it must essentially include feelings and reflections for which 
the art of poetry is able to discover the vital and adequate means of 
expression. And although, apart from this, pain and desire, as conceived, 
described, and expressed in speech, may lighten the heart, and poetic 
ebullition is unquestionably permissible for such a purpose, yet its function 
is not restricted to such domestic service. Rather it has a nobler vocation, 
which is not so much to liberate the human spirit from emotion, but in the 
medium of the same. The blind tumult of passion surges on in a union with 
the entire soul-life unenlightened, unawakened to the grasp of mind. In such 
a state the soul cannot assert itself in idea and expression. It is the function 
of poetry no doubt to free the heart from such a prison house, in so far as it 
presents that life as an object to it. But it does more than this mere 
translation of content from the immediacy of emotional experience; it 
creates therefrom an object which is purified from all mere contingency of 
the passing mood; an object in which the soul-life in this deliverance returns 
once more to itself freely and with self-conscious satisfaction, and remains 


there at home. Conversely, however, this primary objectivisation ought not 


to be carried to the point of a reflection that actually discloses the individual 
activity of the soul-life and its passions as it is carried forward in practical 
impulse and action; in other words, in the self-return of the individual upon 
himself in veritable deed. For the most pertinent reality of our inner life is 
still itself an inward something, and consequently this passage from itself 
can only give us the sense of deliverance from the immediate concentration 
of heart in its blind and formless presence, which now unbars itself in self- 
expression, and in doing so grasps and expresses what was previously 
merely felt in the form of a self-conscious vision and ideas. And with these 
remarks I think we have determined in their essential features both the 
sphere and function of lyric poetry as contrasted with the epic and dramatic 
types. 

As regards the more detailed examination and classification of our new 
subject-matter, we cannot do better than follow the course previously 
adopted in our examination of epic poetry. 

First, we have to discuss the general character of lyric composition. 

Secondly, we shall consider the particular characteristics which make 
the lyric work of art and the types of the same worthy of attention in their 
more direct relation to the lyric poet. 

Thirdly, we shall conclude the survey with a few remarks upon the 
historical development of this class of poetic work. 

Generally I may remark that this survey will be extremely restricted, and 
for two reasons — first, because I am compelled to reserve the necessary 
space for the discussion of the dramatic field; secondly, because I must limit 
myself exclusively to general considerations, inasmuch as the detail 
embraced by it possesses far more incalculable resources of manifold 
complexity than in the case of the Epos, and could only be treated in greater 
fulness and completeness if viewed historically, which is not within the aim 
of the present work. 


1. GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE LYRIC. 


In the stimulus of epic poetry is the desire to hear the thing or matter which 
is unfolded on its own account, and independently of the poet,? as an 
objective and essentially exclusive totality. In the lyric, on the contrary, it is 
the converse need which finds its satisfaction in self-expression and the 
coming to a knowledge of the soul in this expression of itself. With regard 
to the nature of this effusions we may enumerate its most important 
constituents as follows: 

First, there is the content in which soul-life is aware of itself and reflects 
itself in idea. 

Secondly, there is the form, in virtue of which the expression of this 
content becomes lyric poetry. 

Thirdly, there is the stage of conscious life and culture from which the 
person thus lyrically viewed discloses his feelings and ideas. 

(a) The content of the lyric work of art cannot comprise the development 
of an objective action in its possibilities of expansion into all the breadth 
and wealth of a world. It is the single person, and along with him the 
isolated fact of situation and objects, no less than the mode and manner in 
which the soul is made aware of itself in such content, with its private 
judgments, its joy, its wonder, its pain, and its feeling, which it presents to 
our vision. Through this principle of division and particularity, as present in 
the Lyric, the content may be of the greatest variety, associated with every 
tendency of national life. There is, however, this essential distinction, that 
whereas the Epos combines in one and the same work the spirit of a people 
in all its breadth, and in its actual deed and fashion, the more definite 
content of lyrical poetry limits itself to one particular aspect, or at least is 
unable successfully to attain to the explicit completeness and exposition 
which the Epos ought at least to possess. The entire wealth of lyrical poetry 
in a nation may, therefore, no doubt embrace the collective exuberance of 


national interest, idea, and purpose; but it is not the single lyrical poem that 
can do this. 


The Lyric is not called upon to produce Bibles such as we have 
discovered in Epic poetry. It does, however, enjoy the advantage of being 
able to touch upon every conceivable aspect of national development; 
whereas the true Epos is limited to distinct epochs of a primitive age, and its 
success in our more recent times of prosaic culture is very jejune. 

(a) Within this field of particularization we have, to start with, the 
universal as such — the supreme height and depth of human belief, 
imagination, and knowledge — the essential content of religion, art, ay, 
even of scientific thought, in so far as the same is adaptable to the form of 
imagination and creation, and can enter the sphere of emotions. 
Consequently general opinions, what is of permanent substance in a view of 
the world, the profounder grasp of far-reaching social conditions are all not 
excluded from the Lyric; and a considerable part of the material I have 
referred to* when discussing the more incomplete types of the Epic falls 
rightly, and with pertinency into the sphere now under review. 

(2) And along with such essentially universal topics we have associated 
the aspect of particularity, which can be so interwoven with what is thus 
substantive that any specific situation, feeling, or idea is thereby seized in 
its profounder significance and expressed in a way wholly accordant 
thereto. This is, for example, almost always the case in Schiller’s lyrical 
work, as also in his ballads; in this connection I will merely recall the 
superb description of the Eumenides chorus in the Cranes of Ibicus, which 
is neither dramatic nor epic, but lyrical. From a further point of view we 
may have this combination so asserted that a variety of particular traits, 
moods, occurrences are introduced by way of testimony to comprehensive 


views and maxims, interlaced in vital coalescence by virtue of the general 


principle. This style of writing is frequently employed in the elegy and 
epistle, and generally in reflections upon life of a comprehensive character. 

(y) In conclusion, inasmuch as in lyrical composition what is self- 
expressed is the individual person, a content, which is extremely slight, will 
primarily suffice for this purpose. It is, in other words, the soul itself, 
subjective life stmply, which is the true content. The emphasis is therefore 
throughout upon the animation of feeling, rather than upon the more 
immediate object. The most fleeting moods of the moment, the overjoyment 
of the heart, the swiftly passing gleams or clouds of careless merriment and 
jest, sorrow, melancholy, and complaint, in a word, all and every phase of 
emotion are here seized in their momentary movement or isolated 
occurrence, and rendered permanent in their expression. What we find here 
in the domain of poetry may be paralleled with what I previously referred to 
when describing genre paintings. The content, the subject-matter, is here the 
wholly contingent, and what is over and above this important is exclusively 
the character of the individual conception and mode of presentment, the 
charm of which in the Lyric will either consist in the aroma of exquisite 
feeling, or in the novelty of arresting points of view, and the genial 
suggestion of literary phrases and turns which surprise. 

(b) In the second place we may observe in general with respect to the 
form, wherein the Lyric is composed, that here too it is the individual 
person, in the intimacy of his ideas or emotion that constitutes the focal 
centre. The growth of the whole is rooted in the heart and temperament; it 
starts, to be more precise, from a particular mood and situation of the poet. 
By virtue of this fact the content and conjunction of the particular aspects of 
its growth are not inferred from it objectively as a_ substantively 
independent content, or from its external manifestation as some really self- 
exclusive event, but are borrowed from the individual subject as such. But 
for this reason it is essential that the individual in question should himself 


appear poetical, rich in fancy and feeling, or imposing and profound in his 
views and reflections, and above all should be essentially independent, the 
possessor of a unique ideal world, from which the servility and caprice of a 
prosaic nature is excluded. 

The lyric poem, then, retains a mode of unity wholly different from that 
of the Epos, in other words, the mysterious intimacy of the mood or 
reflection, which expatiates upon itself, mirrors itself in the objective world, 
describes itself, or concerns itself as it wills with any other matter, always, 
however, retaining the right in the pursuit of such an interest to begin and 
break off very much as it pleases. Horace, for instance, very frequently 
comes to a stop at the very point, where, in the commonplace view of its 
literary treatment, we might suppose he had only just started with his 
subject. In other words, what he describes is simply his feelings, commands 
or arrangements for a banquet, say, without giving us further information as 
to how it went off. In the same way we have every conceivable mode of 
progression and combination supplied by the nature of the mood, the actual 
condition of the individual soul-life, the degree of passion, its excitement or 
rapid transition of conflicting emotion, or the tranquillity of the heart or the 
mind in some long-drawn process of contemplation. As a rule, in respect to 
all such subject-matter, we are able to determine very little that is fixed, 
owing to the repeated changes in the ever varied facets of the soul. I will 
therefore restrict myself to a few salient points of distinction. 

(a) Just as we met with several specific kinds of epic poetry which 
showed a tendency to adopt a lyric vein of expression, so, too, the Lyric 
may accept as its subject-matter and its form an occurrence, which, so far as 
content and external appearance are concerned, are epic, and to this extent it 
will approximate to the latter type. Heroic songs, romances, and ballads 
belong to such a class. The form of the whole is in such examples narrative, 


inasmuch as it is the progressive advance of a situation or event, as among 


other instances, a particular direction in the fate of a nation, which is 
communicated. And yet at the same time the fundamental temper is wholly 
lyric, inasmuch as the main object is not to give us a description and 
representation of the actual fact apart from all relation to the narrator, but 
rather to disclose his personal attitude to it in the way he conceives and 
feels it, whether with delight or complaint, whether as a stimulus to good or 
depressed spirits, the mood in short that rings throughout it. And similarly 
the nature of the impression which the poet endeavours to produce thereby 
is entirely that of the province of the lyric. In other words, what the poet 
seeks to effect in his audience is precisely that state of emotion, which the 
recounted event has produced in himself, and which he therefore has 
attached to his composition. He expresses his dejection, mourning, 
merriment, his fire of patriotism, and so forth, in an appropriate occurrence 
in such a way that it is not this fact so much which contributes, as it were, 
the focus, but rather the state of his emotional life we find reflected therein. 
And for this reason he, above all emphasizes those traits, and depicts the 
same with feeling, which are in accord with his own personal impulses; and 
in the degree of vivacity with which these are expressed by them the same 
feelings are likely to be excited in his audience. And thus, though the 
content may be epic, the treatment is lyrical. 

(aa) To come yet more directly to detail there is, first, the example of the 
epigram, in such a case where it is not merely an inscription which states 
concisely the bald nature of some fact, but further associates with this an 
emotional state; where, in short, the content, regarded as the bare statement 
of external fact, is merged in a condition of the soul. In other words, the 
writer here ceases to surrender himself wholly to the object: rather he makes 
his own personality expressive in it; he records his desires with regard to it; 
he attaches to it his own sportive fancies, his acute or unexpected 
suggestions and associations. The Greek Anthology contains many such 


witty epigrams which have lost the epic manner. In more recent times we 
find similar examples in the piquante couplets of the French, abundantly 
illustrated in their Vaudevilles. We Germans have much the same thing in 
our didactic distiches, Xenien, and the like. Even tomb inscriptions 
frequently approximate to this lyrical character in virtue of the strong 
emotions expressed. 

(62) In much the same way the Lyric accepts a wider range in descriptive 
narrative. I will merely mention, as a composition of this class, the 
romance. It is the most obvious and simple form of it, in so far that is as it 
isolates the different scenes of an event, and then depicts rapidly and with 
the full force of their most important characteristics each on its own 
account, in descriptions marked throughout by sympathetic feeling. Such a 
consistent and well-defined grasp of the characteristic features of a 
situation, together with an emphatic assertion of the writer’s absolute 
sympathy with his subject, is above all nobly represented in Spanish 
literature and makes such romances strikingly impressive. A peculiar clarity 
of atmosphere surrounds these lyrical representations which rather identifies 
them with the clear-cut definition of objective vision, than with the ideal 
world of the imagination. 

(yy) The class of the ballad, in contrast to the above, includes for the 
most part, if in less degree than the truly epic poem, the completeness of an 
independent event, whose reflection, of course, it merely embodies in the 
most conspicuous of its phases, while it seeks at the same time to give full, 
if concentrated and ideal emphasis, to the depth of the sentiment with which 
it is throughout interwoven, and therein the plaint, dejection, joy, and so 
forth, of the soul. English literature above all contains many such poetic 
compositions in the early and more primitive epoch of its history; and, 
generally, popular poetry delights in the narration of such histories and 


collisions, usually unfortunate, with a true and emotional emphasis 


calculated to make both heart and voice thrill and falter with anguish. But in 
more recent times also among ourselves Birger and, most famous of all, 
Goethe and Schiller, have composed masterpieces in this field; Burger in 
virtue of his sombre tone of naiveté; Goethe through the impeccable clarity 
of his emotional, no less than imaginative vision, which forms the lyrical 
thread throughout; and Schiller, on account of his superb emotional 
emphasis on the fundamental thought which he seeks, in a wholly lyrical 
manner, to express under the form of an event, in order thereby to affect the 
hearts of his readers with a similar lyric movement of feeling and 
contemplation. 

(£) The purely personal element of lyric poetry is rightly emphasized in 
those cases, when the fact of a given situation is taken by the poet as an 
effective means of expressing his own individuality therein. Such is the case 
in the so-called poems of occasion. So far back as the poems of Callinus 
and Tyrtaeus we find elegies of battle based on conditions regarded as real, 
which are made the stimulus of a personal enthusiasm, albeit the poet’s own 
individuality, his purely private affections and feelings, are as yet not so 
much in evidence. The Pindaric Odes also bring to light in their panegyrics 
of particular contests, victors, and circumstances, a vein or impulse that is 
more private; and yet more in some of the odes of Horace we mark a 
definitely personal motive, or rather expressed thought to the effect, “I will 
as myself a man of culture and fame, write a poem on this subject.” But the 
best illustration of all we have in our own Goethe, whose partiality for such 
a style was due to the fact that he discovered a poem in every incident of his 
life. 

(aa) If, however, the lyric work of art is to be divested of all dependence 
of external occasion and purpose, that may be implied in it, and to be 
composed as a self-subsistent whole on its own account, it is obviously 
essential that the poet also only make use of such external stimulus as an 


opportunity to express himself, his mood, delight, sorrow, or modes of 
thought and reflection generally. The condition of most importance to such 
an intimate mode of personal expression consists in the poet’s ability to 
absorb the real content absolutely, converting it thereby into his own 
possession. The true lyric poet lives a life of introspection, he grasps 
relations in the light of his poetic individuality; and, however in varied 
fashion his inner life may be blended with the world around him, in its 
conditions and destiny, what he presents to us exclusively in such material 
is the unique and independent animation of his own emotions and 
observations. When, to take our former example, Pindar was invited to 
celebrate a victor of the Hellenic games, or undertakes this uninvited, he 
made himself so entirely master of his subject-matter, that his composition 
no longer so much appears a poem on the victor as an effusion of song 
created from his own resources. 

(6) If we consider more closely the manner of presentment of such a 
poem d’occasion, we shall, no doubt, be ready to admit that the same can to 
a real extent borrow its more defined material and character, no less than its 
conceived organization as an artistic work, from the actual features of the 
occurrence or individual which constitute its content. It 1s, in fact, precisely 
from this content that the emotional movement of the poet proceeds. As the 
most illuminating, though an extreme example, I will merely mention 
Schiller’s “Song of the Bell,” which makes out of the varied stages of bell- 
foundry the significant and arresting moments in the composition of the 
entire poem, and only subject to this introduces the emotional element 
relevant thereto, as also the various observations upon human life and the 
description of its conditions. In a somewhat different manner, too, Pindar 
makes use of the place of birth of the victor, the exploits of the family to 
which he belongs, or other relations of life as an opportunity in his own 
person to exalt certain gods to the exclusion of others, or to mention these 


particular exploits and results alone, or to emphasize exclusively the 
observations or maxims he has interpolated. From a further point of view, 
however, the lyric poet is absolutely free, inasmuch as it is not the external 
occasion as such, but rather the poet’s own soul-life which is here the 
subject; and consequently it entirely depends on the particular views of the 
poet and the character of his general mood, what aspects of the subject- 
matter and in what threads of connection and sequence they shall be 
composed. In other words, we are unable to predict decisively and a priori 
the degree in which the objective occasion with its given content, or the 
purely personal factor of poet, shall be predominant, or whether both 
aspects shall on equal terms coalesce. 

(yy) Furthermore, it is not the incentive and its positive reality, but the 
ideal movement and conception of the individual soul which supplies the 
focus of unity. The particular mood or general review, which is aroused 
poetically by the occasion, these constitute the centre, radiating from which 
not merely the colour of the whole, but also the embrace of the particular 
features unfolded, the very mode of the execution and construction, and 
therewith the build and coalescence of the poem as a work of art are 
determined. In this way, to return to our previous example, Pindar possesses 
in the life-conditions of his victors a genuine core of reality for 
differentiation or amplification. In the particular poems, however, which he 
has written it is invariably other points of view, another mood altogether, 
whether it be of warning, comfort, or exaltation, which he makes most 
pervasive, and which, although such exclusively belong to the poet in his 
creative capacity, do none the less give him precisely that grasp of all he 
wishes to touch upon, execute, and hand to posterity in those historical 
facts, while unfolding therewith the illuminating and constructive power of 
genius, without which he would fail to secure the lyric effect intended. 


(y) But, thirdly, it is not absolutely necessary for the genuine lyrical poet 
to start from the external occurrence, which he recounts in a medium rich 
with emotion, or, indeed, from any such objectively real stimulus of his 
efforts. He is, let us repeat, a truly exclusive world in himself. He may find 
there both the original incentive and content, and consequently go no 
further than this ideal world of condition, event, and passion discovered in 
his own heart and soul. This is that domain in which man becomes, in virtue 
of his private inner life, himself the work of art; while the epic poet avails 
himself exclusively of the hero and his exploits and experiences for this 
purpose. 

(aa) And yet in this field, too, an element of narrative may enter, where, 
as in the case of the songs of Anacreon, bright little pictures of adventure 
with Eros and the like receive the finish of delightful miniatures. Such an 
event, however, must obviously rather resemble the unveiling of a condition 
of personal soul-life. In a somewhat different mode of the same thing 
Horace, in his /nteger vite makes use of the fact of his meeting a wolf, not 
to the extent that we can, therefore, call his poem the verse occasion, but 
rather regarding this fact as the prompting force of his first sentence and the 
serenity of the feelings of affection with which he concludes. 

(66) As a rule we may also observe that the situation under which the 
poet depicts himself should not restrict itself merely to the inner personal 
life as such. It must rather attest itself as concrete, and thereby we may even 
say external totality. The poet, in short, reveals himself not merely in that 
inward personal life, but as one of the objects of the external world. In the 
example just cited of the Anacreon odes the poet depicts himself among 
roses, fair maidens, and youths in the merry enjoyment of wine and dance, 
without regret or yearning, without obligation, and yet without dislike of 
loftier aims, which, indeed, are not present at all; reveals himself rather as a 
hero, who freely and without reserve, and consequently without hesitation 


or loss, is just this unity, is what he is, a man of his own type, and figures as 
such in this intimate artistic presentment. In the love-songs of Hafis also we 
may observe the entire vital individuality of the poet in all its changes of 
content, pose, and an expression which approaches close to self-conscious 
humour. And yet his poetry is without any specific theme, any objective 
picture, any god, or mythology; or, rather, when we peruse these light- 
hearted ebullitions, one feels as though it would be impossible for the 
Oriental to possess any such definite picture and constructive art. He passes 
easily from one object to another; he takes his walks abroad, but it is a 
scene in which the entire man, with his wine, his damsels, his court-life, and 
all the rest of it, is placed before us with delightful unreserve, without 
passion or self-seeking in the simplicity of his enjoyment eye to eye and 
soul to soul. Improvisations of this type adapt themselves in the most 
various ways not merely to a reflection of the soul-life, but also to external 
condition. If, however, the poet is absorbed in his own individual 
experience, we are not so much concerned to hear his particular fancies, 
love affairs, domestic arrangements, and the history of his uncles and aunts. 
We are so invited, for instance, in Klopstock’s Eidli and Fanny, as to nave 
some vision given us of what is of universal human interest, in order that 
our sympathies may be roused. From this point of view, therefore, such 
lyrical poetry can readily degenerate into the spurious assumption that what 
is essentially private and particular must necessarily awaken interest. On the 
contrary, it would be no incorrect description of many songs of Goethe if 
we called them “Songs of Comradeship,” although they are not exactly 
executed by the poet under such a category. In other words, it is not so 
much himself that a man offers in society; rather he places his particularity 
in the background, and converses with the help of something else, whether 
it be a story or an anecdote, seizing its specific features in some particular 
mood, and communicating them agreeably to such a temper. In a case like 


this it is not exactly the poet, and yet it is himself for all that. It 1s not 
himself he gives us, but something else as best he can. He is, in short, an 
actor, who runs through an infinite variety of parts. First he lingers on this, 
then on that; he reviews momentarily a scene, then maybe a group of 
people. But whatever he may endeavour to reproduce, it is throughout his 
individual artistic soul-life, his own experience, his own feeling, which is 
vitally interwoven with it. 

(yy) But, further, in so far as the individuality of self-conscious life is the 
true source of the Lyric, the poet is justified in limiting his expression to his 
own moods and reflections without any further combination of them in a 
concrete situation that includes a truly objective character. It is in this 
direction that examples of what is little more than an empty fluting for 
fluting’s sake, the song and trill simply on its own account, will yet give us 
genuine lyrical satisfaction. In such the words are to a more or less extent 
merely the vehicle of cheerfulness or sorrow, whose effect, moreover, very 
readily serves as an invitation to musical accompaniment. Folk-songs 
especially very often amount to little more than this. In the songs of Goethe, 
too, though we may no doubt discover here a more defined and abundant 
mode of expression, it is not unfrequently simply a single and transitory bit 
of merriment that is vouchsafed, a passing mood that the poet does not 
attempt to throw aside, but on the tune of which he pipes for a moment in 
his tiny song. In others, of course, his treatment of similar moods is on a 
larger scale, even systematic, as, for instance, in the poem: “/ch hab mein 
Sach’ auf nichts gestellt,” in which the poet passes before us as things that 
come and vanish, first, money and property, then women, travel, fame, 
honour, and, last of all, fight and war, retaining throughout as the ever- 
recurring refrain of stability his own free and careless cheerfulness. 
Conversely, however, the intimate individual life may from the same point 


of view grow in depth and expansion, in conditions of the soul of the most 


imposing proportions and ideas that embrace the world itself. A 
considerable number of Schiller’s poems are of this type. What is great, 
what opens to intelligence, this is the incentive of his heart. But he will 
neither celebrate in hymn fashion a religious or otherwise profound subject; 
nor will he be the minstrel who looks for inspiration without him to the 
pertinent fact or occasion. He sings in the presence of, and inspired by, his 
own soul-life, the highest interest of which are the ideals of life, beauty, and 
the imperishable claims and thoughts of our humanity. 

(c) There is a third consideration we have to deal with in connection with 
the general character of lyric poetry. It 1s the nature of the general stage of 
human development and culture from which the isolated poem originates. 


In this respect, too, the Lyric occupies a position which is to be 
contrasted with Epic poetry. In other words, while we regarded as necessary 
for the full bloom of the true Epos a phase in the nation’s growth which 
was, speaking generally, undeveloped, at least in the sense that it had not 
ripened in the prosaic acceptance of its actual life, the times which favour 
most of all lyrical composition are those which already are in possession of 
a more or less fixed organization of social condition. It is in such a period 
that the individual seeks a reflection of his intimate personal life in contrast 
to this outer world, creating from it and within its limits an independent 
whole of emotion and idea. For in the Lyric it is not, we repeat, the 
objective solidarity and individual action, but the individual person as self- 
conscious life which supplies both content and form. This, however, must 
not be understood in such a way as though the individual, in order to 
express himself in lyrical form, must perforce disjoin himself from every 
connection with national interests and the opinions, and with rigid and 


exclusive severity remain as he stands. 


On the contrary, with such an abstract self-subsistency we should only 
have left us for content the wholly contingent and particular passion, the 
mere caprice of concupiscence and affection, false idiosyncrasies and 
distorted originality would have unlimited opportunities. Genuine lyrical 
poetry, like all other poetry, has no doubt to express the content of the 
human heart in its truth. Yet none the less, regarded as the content of the 
Lyric, what is most a matter of fact and substantial must appear absorbed in 
personal feeling, vision, imagination, and thought. And, in the second place, 
the question here is not so much simply expression of the personal inner 
life, is not so much concerned with a primary and direct statement in the 
epic fashion, what the facts are, as with an expression of the poetical nature 
in a manner both artistically fruitful and wholly different from chance and 
ordinary modes. It follows that the Lyric requires, precisely on account of 
the fact that the concentrated life of the heart unfolds itself in manifold 
feelings and comprehensive views, and the individual is conscious of the 
poetry of his most intimate life as nested in a world that is already more 
prosaically organized — an artistic culture already secured, which must 
assert itself as the flower and independent product of the individual’s 
natural endowment thus trained to a perfect result. For these reasons the 
Lyric is not limited to particular epochs of the spiritual development of a 
people, but is the rich blossom of the most varied. To an exceptional degree 
is it favoured in more recent times, in which everybody is entitled to have 
and express his own views and emotions. 

I will, however, draw attention, in the interest of really important 
distinction, to the following general considerations. 

(a) In the first place, we have the type of lyrical expression peculiar to 
folk-songs. 

(aa) In these above all we have witness to the varied and distinct 
qualities of national character. It is on account of this, and consonant with 


the widely-prevailing curiosity of our generation, that great efforts are made 
to collect folk-songs of every kind, in order to increase our acquaintance 
with the peculiarities of every national spirit, and therewith our sympathies 
and vital contact with such. Already Herder has done much in this direction. 
Goethe, too, with the help of his own more independent imitations, has 
materially assisted an approach to very different examples of this style of 
poetry. Complete sympathy is, however, only possible for the songs of one’s 
own people; and however much we Germans are able to make ourselves at 
home in the work of foreign lands, the fact remains that the ultimate aroma 
in song? of the intimate life of another folk can only appear as alien, that we 
shall only catch the echo of the tone of feeling that truly belongs to it, with 
the assistance of a more native reflection of its content. This Goethe has 
imported into his songs of a foreign subject-matter, stamped as they are 
with the finest sympathy and beauty. We may take as an example the lament 
of the noble spouse of Asan Aga, imitated from the Icelandic — only so far 
as to retain throughout the unique spirit of such poems unimpaired. 

(Bf) The general character of the lyrical folk-song is comparable to the 
primitive Epos in virtue of the fact that here too the poet does not make 
himself his subject-matter, but is absorbed in his selected material. 
Although, therefore, intensity of soul in its extreme concentration may 
express itself in the folk-song, it is nevertheless not a single person with the 
artistic expression of whose private experience we are made acquainted. It 
is rather a national state of feeling, which the author completely assimilates, 
in so far as it possesses, when taken by itself, no intimate form of idea or 
feeling wholly independent of the nation’s existence and interests. And a 
condition is necessary, as the presupposition for such an inseparable union, 
in which independent personal reflection and culture is not yet awakened, 
so that the poet is simply in his creative capacity merely the vehicle in the 
background, by means of whom the national life is expressed in its lyrical 


emotion and general outlook. This directly primitive character no doubt 
communicates to the folk-song an unconscious freshness of downright 
grasp and striking veracity, which is often very effective; but it receives 
thereby along with it very readily a fragmentary appearance; it is defective 
in the continuity of its exposition, which may amount to actual obscurity. 
The feeling dives into depth, but cannot and will not attain to full utterance. 
Moreover, as before observed, what is absent from such a point of view 
throughout, however much the form in general is wholly lyric, in other 
words subjective, is just the lyrical individuality, which expresses this form 
and its content as the possession of its own heart and mind, and the creation 
of its own artistic resources. 

(yy) Peoples, therefore, which confine themselves to poetry of this type, 
and do not combine such composition with that of the further stages of 
lyrical, epic, or dramatic work, are as a rule in great measure barbarous 
nations, uncultured, characterized by transitory feud and catastrophes. If 
they themselves, in such heroic ages, really combined to form a truly 
pregnant whole, whose particular aspects were already fused together in an 
independent and withal harmonious objective union, which could supply the 
ground for essentially concrete and individually distinct exploits, we should 
find in them, along with such primitive poetry, epic poets as well. The 
condition, out of which such songs assert themselves as the single and 
ultimate mode of poetic expression, is therefore rather limited to the field of 
family life and the association of clans, without any further organization 
such as belongs already to the riper perfection of the heroic community. If 
we are reminded here and there of national exploits, such are for the most 
part conflicts waged against foreign aggressors, expeditions of pillage, 
reprisals of savagery with savagery, or deeds of one individual against 
another in the same people, in the narration of which lament and dejection 
or ecstatic jubilation over one conqueror after another, are the moods 


throughout prevailing. The national life as it actually is, as yet unfolded in 
its wholly free development, is relegated to the background in contrast with 
the world of more personal feeling, which also, on its own account, betrays 
an immaturity; and, however much thereby we gain in concentration of 
effect, the result only too frequently remains, so far as content is concerned, 
rude and barbarous. The question then, whether folk-songs should possess 
for us a poetic interest, or on the contrary repel us to some extent, depends 
on the kind of situation and emotion they portray. That which appears 
admirable to the imagination of one people, will readily strike another as 
wanting in taste, horrible, and offensive. There is, for example, a folk-song 
which tells us the story of a wife who was immured at the command of her 
husband, and all that her plea for mercy could effect was that apertures 
should be left open for her breasts, in order that she might suckle her child; 
we are told that she remained alive until her child was weaned. This is a 
barbarous and frightful situation. And in the same way tales of robbery, 
exploits of the bluster or sheer savagery of individuals, possess nothing in 
them in which alien peoples of a higher culture can sympathize. Folksongs, 
consequently, very often run into great detail as to the quality of which there 
is no fixed standard of comparison, because such is too far removed from 
our common humanity. When we consequently, in more recent times, are 
made acquainted with the songs of the Iroquois, the Esquimaux, and other 
wild nationalities, the circle of a true poetic enjoyment is in no wise thereby 
enlarged. 


(f) Further, inasmuch as the Lyric is the entire expression of the inward 
life of Spirit, it can neither restrict itself to the mode of expression nor the 
content of the genuine folksong, or of later poems composed in a similar 
spirit. 


(aa) In other words, on the one hand, it is of essential importance, as 
already remarked, that the wholly self-absorbed soul should detach itself 
from this absolute concentration and its direct introspection, and should 
pass on instead to the free grasp of itself which, in the conditions above 
described, is only incompletely the case. On the other, it is necessary that it 
should expand in a world abundant in ideas, passions, varied conditions, 
and conflicts, in order to endow with ideal expression everything that the 
human heart is essentially able to apprehend, and then communicate as the 
birth of its own spirit. For the collective wealth of lyrical poetry should 
express in poetic form all that the inner life comprises, so far as the same 
can pass into poetry, and therefore finds itself at home alike in all phases of 
spiritual culture. 

(6B) And, secondly, with the advent of a free self-consciousness is bound 
up the freedom of an assured art of its own. The folk-song sings forth, just 
as any natural song, straight from the heart. A free art, however, is aware of 
itself; 1t requires a knowledge and desire of that which it produces; and 
requires culture to promote this knowledge, as also an executive power, 
which is expert in the finest composition. When, consequently, genuine epic 
poetry has to conceal the individual creative power of the poet, or rather it 
lies with the entire character of the age of its origin that such should not yet 
be visible, this result is merely because of the fact that the Epos deals with 
the nation’s positive existence rather than that which issues from the 
personal life of the poet himself, and that it is not present in poetry in such a 
close personal relation, but rather appears as a self-evolved product 
essentially independent. In lyrical poetry, on the contrary, the creative 
activity no less than the content are inseparable from the inner life, and are 
bound to declare themselves as such in actual fact. 

(yy) In this respect, later forms of lyric art are expressly distinguishable 
from the folk-song. There are, no doubt, folk-songs which originate 


contemporaneously with the works of a genuine lyrical art. These latter, 
however, belong to a range and type of individuals such as — far from 
participating in more modern stages of artistic culture — are, in the entire 
nature of their general outlook, not yet liberated from the immediate 
popular sense. We must, however, not regard this distinction between the 
Lyric of the folk-song and the artistic poem as though it was only when 
reflection and the artistic consciousness, in union with deliberate executive 
ability, appear with all the elegance of such a union, that the Lyric attains to 
its perfection. Such a notion would really amount to this — that a Horace, 
for instance, and the Roman lyric poets generally, were to be reckoned 
among the finest writers of this type, or even in their own range that the 
Master Singers were preferable to the preceding epoch of the genuine 
Minnesong. Such an extreme deduction from our previous statement is not 
justified. What we ought to conclude is this, that individual imagination and 
art directed to the service of this very self-consistent personal life, which in 
fact constitutes its principle, presupposes also, for the basis of their true 
perfection, a free and self-trained recognition of imaginative idea no less 
than artistic activity. 

(vy) We have our final phase of composition to distinguish from those 
already discussed. The folk-song appears before the true elaboration of a 
prosaically organized condition of actual conscious life. Lyric poetry of the 
truly artistic type, on the other hand, wrests itself away from the prosaic 
coordination which surrounds it, and creates from the poet’s imagination, in 
its acquired independence, a new poetic world of inward observation and 
emotion, by means of which, for the first time, the true content and type of 
expression truly adequate to the human soul, as seen from within, becomes 
the object of vital art. There is, however, over and above this, a form of 
intelligence which, from this point of view, stands in a more exalted 
position than the imagination of the emotional or conceptive life, inasmuch 


as it is able, with more penetrative universality and more necessary 
coalescence to bring its content before our free cognition than is ever 
possible to art. This is philosophical thought. Conversely, however, this 
form is attached to the abstract condition of being exclusively evolved in 
the medium of thought, posited as wholly ideal universality; and, in 
consequence, the concrete man may find himself also constrained to express 
the content and the results of his philosophical consciousness in a concrete 
way, that is, as permeated by his temperament and sensuous perception, his 
imagination and feeling, in order thereby to possess and exhaust the 
absolute expression of all that engages either soul or intellect. 

From such a standpoint we may distinguish between two principal types 
of conceptive activity. It may, in short, either be the imagination which, 
straining beyond its own domain, struggles with the movement of pure 
thinking, without successfully attaining the clarity and secured exactness of 
philosophical exposition. In this case the Lyric is for the most part the 
ebullition of a soul engaged in strife and contention, which in its 
fermentation does violence both to art and abstract thought. It transgresses 
one province without the ability to make itself at home in another. Or we 
may find that it is rather the tranquil movement of philosophical thought in 
its essential medium, which may seek to animate its clearly grasped and 
systematically developed thoughts with emotion, to make them perceptible 
to sensuous apprehension, and to exchange the explicit scientific process 
and sequence in its causal necessity for that free play of particular aspects, 
beneath the apparently loose connection of which art is the more compelled 
to conceal their ideal bonds of association in proportion as it is disinclined 
to narrow itself to the jeyune style of purely didactic exposition. As an 
illustration of this latter tendency, we may point to many of Schiller’s 


poems. 


2. PARTICULAR ASPECTS OF LYRICAL POETRY 


Having thus considered the general character of the content of lyric poetry, 
and the mode of its expression, as also the varied grades of culture which 
are more or less consonant with its fundamental principle, it will be our 
further task to examine these general points of view more nearly in the 
detail of their more important features and relations. 

Here, too, I ought at starting once again to emphasize the distinction 
which obtains between epic and lyrical poetry. In our consideration of the 
former we directed our attention above all to the primitive national Epos, 
and merely referred incidentally to the inadequate collateral branches, as 
also to the poet in his creative capacity. This we are unable to do in the case 
of the type under discussion. On the contrary, we shall find that subjects of 
the greatest importance invite our review as respects the individual creative 
power; and, on the other hand, in respect to the classification of the several 
types in which lyrical poetry, whose general principle it is to disintegrate 
and isolate the content and its configurations, is respectively differentiated. 
We may define the subsequent course of our investigation as follows: 

First, our attention will be directed to the lyrical poet himself. 

Secondly, we propose to examine the lyrical work of art as the creation 
of the individual poet’s imagination. 

Thirdly, we shall classify the types which are deducible from the general 
notion of lyrical composition. 

(a) The Lyric Poet 

(a) Now the content of the Lyric embraces, as we have seen, first, a type 
of contemplation, which connects the universal quality of determinate being 
with its conditions, and, secondly, the manifold character of its detailed 
aspects. Regarded, however, as pure generalizations and particular points of 
view of emotional condition these constituents, both of them, are nothing 
more than abstractions. In order that these may acquire a vital lyrical 
individuality, a principle of combination is necessary which can only be of 


an ideal, in other words really personal’ character. Consequently the 
creatively concrete person, the poet himself, must be further presupposed as 
the focus and in fact realized content of lyrical poetry. He must be there, 
however, in a form which is not carried to the point of definitive act and 
deed, or to that of the evolved movement of dramatic conflicts. His 
exclusive expression and activity is on the contrary restricted to the fact that 
he endows his inner experience with an articulate speech such as portrays 
the spiritual significance of himself as subject in his self-expression, 
whatever the material selected may be, and endeavours to arouse in and 
keep the hearer alive to the like meaning and spirit, the same soul-state, the 
similar course of reflection. 

(2) But, furthermore, the expression cannot rest alone in this result, 
however successful, in so far as it is for others a free overflooding of 
buoyant delight, or the resolution and reconciliation of grief in song and 
lyric, or the yet profounder impulse, which issues in the most serious 
emotions of heart and the most far-reaching views of intelligence. The man 
who sings and can write poetry has a necessary vocation thereto. He 
composes because he cannot do otherwise. At the same time the external 
incentive, the direct invitation and the like are by no means excluded. The 
great lyric poet, however, in such a case soon swerves aside from such an 
external stimulus. His supreme object is himself. To take the example once 
more to which we have constantly recurred, Pindar was frequently invited 
to celebrate this or that laurel-crowned victor, nay, he frequently accepted 
payment therefor; and yet, for all that, it is he himself, the minstrel, who 
changes places with his hero. He combines freely his own unfettered 
imagination with his praise of the exploits of ancestors, or it maybe his 
memory of myths; or, when he gives voice to his profound views of life, of 
wealth, of mastery, of all that is great and deserving, of the supremacy and 
loveliness of the Muses, and above all of the high vocation of the singer. It 


is not so much the hero in the renown that he spreads far and wide, that he 
honours in his poems. We are invited to listen to him, the poet. The honour 
is not to him in that he celebrates the victor, but rather to the victor that he 
is celebrated by Pindar. And it is this emphatic personal sense of greatness 
which constitutes the nobility of the lyric poet. Homer, as an individual 
person, is in his Epos so entirely sacrificed that people nowadays are loth to 
admit that he ever existed at all. His heroes live on for ever. Pindar’s heroes 
are for us little better than empty names. He himself, however, the self- 
celebrated and self-honoured, remains before us immortal as the poet. The 
fame which his heroes claim is merely an appanage to that of the lyric 
singer. Even among the Romans the lyric poet to some extent aspires to 
such an independent position. Suetonius tells us, for instance, that Augustus 
wrote these works to Horace; an vereris, ne apud posteros tibi infame sit, 
quod videaris familiaris nobis esse. Horace, however, with the exception of 
those times, easily demonstrable, where he writes in an ex officio manner of 
Augustus, betrays for the most part a precisely similar proud self- 
consciousness. His fourteenth ode of the third book, for example, opens 
with a reference to the return of Augustus from Spain after his victory over 
the Cantabrians. But the poet goes on to celebrate the fact, that on account 
of the tranquillity, which the emperor has given the world, he himself as 
poet is able quietly to enjoy his easy-going leisure and his muse; he calls for 
garlands, unguents, and venerable wine to celebrate the occasion, and 
invites in all haste his mistress — in a word, he is simply preoccupied with 
the arrangements for his own banquet. We hear, however, at this time less of 
his love difficulties than in his youth, when Plaucus was consul, an occasion 
where he expressly says to the messenger he despatches: 


Si per invisum mora janitorem 
Fiet, abito. 


We may regard it as an even more honourable trait of Klopstock, that he 
felt in his day the independent worth of the singer, and by his free 
expression of this and his regulation of his behaviour consonantly thereto, 
disengaged the poet from his subservience to a court and any or every 
patron,® as also from a tedious and useless toying with trifles, which is the 
ruin of a man. However, the fact remains that it was no other than this very 
Klopstock whom, in the first instance, the bookseller regarded as his poet. It 
was Klopstock’s publisher in Halle who paid him one or two thaler, it 
appears, for the manuscript of his Messias, adding over and above this, 
however, an order for a waistcoat and breeches, and introduced him thus set 
up into society, letting it clearly be seen from the nature of such a get up 
that he was responsible therefor. In some contrast to this, so at least we are 
informed at a later date on evidence, however, that is not irreproachable,? 
the Athenians erected a statue to Pindar, because he had celebrated them in 
one of his poems, and sent him, moreover, twice the amount of the fine“? the 
Thebans refused to exempt him from on account of the inordinate praise he 
had lavished on an alien city. Indeed we have the statement that Apollo 
himself declared through the mouth of the Pythian prophetess that Pindar 
was worthy of receiving half of all the gifts which the whole of Hellas, as in 
custom bound, brought to the Pythian games. 

(y) Throughout the entire compass of lyric poetry the synthetic unity of a 
single personality asserts its presence in virtue of its poetic soul-movement. 
The lyric poet is, in fact, moved to express everything that assumes a poetic 
form either in his emotional or intelligent life in the song. In this type of 
composition Goethe is pre-eminently noteworthy, who in all the variety of 
his full life was thus continuously creative. He was unquestionably in this 
respect a quite exceptional model. It is rarely that we find an artistic 
personality, who, while retaining as Goethe’s did, an interest so active on all 
sides and is able to live a life, despite all such self-expansion, so entirely 


self-possessed, so ready to transmute everything it touches into the poetic 
vision. His life in its public relations, the peculiar nature of his heart, which 
rather impressed with its reserve than the ease of its approach, the 
indefatigable effort of his scientific pursuits and enquiry, the general 
conclusions of his trained and practical experience, his ethical maxims, the 
impressions, which the varied and conflicting facts of his times made upon 
him, the inferences he deduced from such, the effervescent joy of life and 
courage of his youth, the well-organized force and ideal beauty of his 
manhood, the comprehensive genial wisdom of his old age — all this 
passed into the magic crucible of his lyrics, where the most delicate play of 
emotion, no less than the most severe and painful conflicts of spirit, alike 
find their expression and by this means their deliverance. 

(b) The Lyric Work of Art 

Secondly, in respect to the lyric poem as a poetic work of art, we are no 
doubt in general not able to advance much. The fortuitous character of the 
abundance of its many modes of expression, and the forms of its equally 
varied and incalculable content make this inevitable. The peculiarly 
personal nature of this class of work, however much the same is 
imperatively subject to the general principles of beauty and art, none the 
less brings with it the necessary result, that the range of the formal and 
melodious possibilities of its exposition admit of no theoretic definition. For 
our purpose, therefore, the only question of importance is the nature of the 
distinction of artistic type that obtains between the lyric and the epic 
product. 

Upon this I will briefly draw attention to the following points of 
importance: 

First, the unity of the lyric composition. 

Secondly, the nature of its progressive disclosure. 

Thirdly, the external aspect of its verse-measure and general exhibition. 


(a) The importance, which the Epos possesses for art lies, as already 
observed, and pre-eminently so, in the case of the primitive Epopaea, in the 
consummate elaboration of the perfected artistic form, which as from the 
repository of the full embrace of the national spirit, places before our vision 
one and the same composition in all the wealth of a completely evolved 
content. 

(aa) The true lyric work of art will not undertake to present thus before 
us a synthesized whole of such extension. The principle of personality can 
no doubt proceed to a comprehension of subject-matter of universal 
pretensions. To be able truly to enforce itself, however, in its individual 
independence, it necessarily implies the collateral principle of disintegration 
and isolation. At the same time a variety of truth, phenomenal or ideal, 
derived from natural environment, the memory of one’s own or another’s 
experience, from mythical and historical events, and the like, is not 
therefore excluded: but such an extension of view must not be permitted, as 
with the Epos, on the ground that it belongs to the unified complexus of a 
given sphere of reality, but 1s rather solely justifiable for the reason that it 
springs to renewed life in the memory of the poet, and in his impulse and 
gift of vivid association. 

(62) We must consequently regard the intimate personal life as the true 
integrating principle of the lyric poem. This inward life, taken simply, is in 
part the wholly formal unity of the self-conscious self; in part also it is split 
up and dispersed in the most varied particularity, and the most diverse 
content of ideas, feelings, impressions, and perceptions, whose power of 
combination is solely due to the fact that it is one and the selfsame personal 
identity which serves essentially as their vehicle. In order therefore that this 
selfidentical subject may form the focal centre of the work of art, it must, on 
the one hand, have reached the point where the mood or situation 1s defined 


in its concreteness, and on the other it must affiliate itself with this isolation 


of its own possessions as with itself to the extent that it feels and pictures 
itself in the same. It is only by this means that it becomes an essentially 
defined whole of such a personal character, and exclusively expresses that 
which is emphasized by reason of such definition, and is yet coalescent with 
it. 

(yy) Lyrical in the most pertinent sense is in this connection the 
emotional mood or colour as concentrated in a concrete condition, 
inasmuch as the sensitive heart is that which is the most vital and personal 
factor of the subjective lips. Reflection and a contemplation which is mainly 
absorbed in generalization very readily tend to the didactic, or are likely to 
assert what is substantive and positive in the content under an epic mode. 

(6) With respect to our second point, viz., the progressive disclosure of 
the lyric subject-matter, speaking generally, exact definition is here too out 
of the question. I shall, therefore, restrict myself to a few searching 
observations. 

(aa) The progressive exposition of the Epos is of a dilatory description, 
and it expands throughout in the display of an actual world of diversified 
character. In the Epos the poet projects himself into the objective world, 
which is set before us in the independent form and movement of its own 
reality. In contrast thereto it 1s the emotions and reflection which in the lyric 
composition absorb the given world into themselves, animate the same 
within this ideal element, and, only after it is itself converted into a 
constituent of this personal life, give form and expression to it in language. 
In contrast to the epic principle of extension we have therefore in the Lyric 
that of assimilation“ and have above all to seek for our effect by means of 
the implied ideal depth of expression rather than the diffuseness of 
descriptive or explanatory detail. None the less, however, between the 
extremes of an almost speechless conciseness and the idea worked out into 
absolute lucidity of speech every conceivable sort of nuance and degree of 


clarity is still possible. To as little extent is 1t necessary that a ban be placed 
on all reflection of external objects. On the contrary genuinely concrete 
lyric compositions disclose the individual in his external conditions; they 
accept, therefore, as an essential feature of their content, natural and local 
environment. In fact there are poems entirely limited to such descriptions. 
In such cases, however, it is not so much the reality in its objective presence 
and its plastic presentment, as the accord with which such objects affect the 
soul, the mood excited by them, the feelings of the heart under such positive 
conditions, which are, in fact, the lyric result. It is in short not this or that 
object as presented to our eyes, in its several features, which ought mainly 
to impress our inward vision, but the emotional forces which are made vital 
in the same, and which have for their aim a similar state of feeling and 
contemplation in ourselves. Romances and ballads are perhaps the most 
obvious illustration of this, which, as I have previously maintained, 
approach the lyrical type in proportion as they exclusively emphasize those 
characteristics of a given event which are consistent with the state of the 
inner life, in which the poet writes, and disclose the course of his narrative 
in such a way, that we receive a distinct and life-like echo back again of this 
personal temper. For such reasons all out and out reproduction of material 
objects, even though stamped with considerable emotion, nay, even the 
diffuse characterization of emotional states, can only be of subordinate 
effect in lyrical effort, if compared with concise concentration of effect and 
the vivid and significant expression. 

(BB) We may add that episodes are permissible as well to the lyric poet; 
but he ought to employ them on other grounds than those which justify their 
epic use. In the latter case they are implied in the notion of the externally 
independent collocation of the different aspects contained; and, in respect to 
the advance of the epic action, they also are significant as points of 
retardation and hindrance. Their lyrical justification is rather subjective in 


its character. The living personality in short surveys his private world more 
rapidly; his memory recurs to the most varied subjects on equally various 
occasions; he combines material of the most divergent nature; and, without 
departing from his true and fundamental emotional state, or the object of his 
thought, gives free play on all sides to his imagination and contemplation. 
An animating spirit of the same kind pervades the inner poetical life, 
although for the most part it is impossible to say whether this or that feature 
in a lyric poem is to be understood as episodical or not. As a general rule, 
however, digressions, so long as they do not violate the unity, and above all 
unexpected changes, witty combinations and sudden, or even violent 
transitions are peculiarly appropriate to the Lyric. 

(yy) On account of this the nature of the forward movement and bond of 
connection in this domain of poetry may be various, and in some measure 
marked by excessive contrast. Generally no doubt the Lyric, quite as little as 
the Epos, adopts the caprices of ordinary conscious life, or the purely 
scientific consequences, or the speculative process of philosophical thought 
in its necessary development. It requires indeed a freedom and self- 
subsistency in its single features. But whereas, in the case of the Epos, this 
relative isolation is referable to the form of the phenomenal reality, in the 
type of which its realization is centered, the lyric poet, on the contrary, 
communicates to the particular emotions and ideas, in which he is himself 
expressed, the character of a free self-assertion. Each and all, although 
equally distrained from similar modes of feeling and _ observation, 
nevertheless, as viewed separately, absorb his spirit, which remains 
concentrated upon each severally, until it is diverted to other points of view 
or other emotional states. The movement of the whole may therefore have 
little to arrest its tranquil flow, but with equal right we may find it pass 
without any mediation, and in one bound to material of a totally different 
character. The poet, instead of following the logical current of his thought, 


becomes, it would seem, in this sudden flight of ecstatic intoxication 
mastered by a force, the pathos of which rules and carries him away in spite 
of himself. The impulse and conflict of such passionate intensity is so 
characteristic a feature of certain forms of lyric composition, that, for 
example, Horace in many of his poems is at pains to harmonize with 
deliberate artistic means such apparently dislocating breaks in the poem’s 
connection. For the rest I must entirely pass over the various intermediate 
phases of treatment, which fall between the extremes of the most lucid 
connection and most even flow on the one side, and that of the unrestrained 
impetuosity of passion and enthusiasm on the other. 

(y) Finally, of our above three divisions of the immediate subject, we 
have left us to discuss the external form and actual presentment of the lyric 
composition. Above all we shall have to deal with metre and the musical 
accompaniment. 

(aa) It is obvious enough that the hexameter in its even, sustained and 
none the less life-like forward movement is most exceptionally fitted as the 
measure of the Epic. The demand of the Lyric is rather for an extreme 
variety of metres with every kind of co-ordination in their form. The 
material of the lyric poem in short is not the object in the form wherein it 
unveils itself in Nature, but the movement of the poet’s own soul, the 
regularity or change of which, its perturbation or repose, its peaceful flow 
or tumultuous wave and leap, must find expression in the time-movement of 
the word-length, in which such inward life is asserted. The nature of the 
prevailing mood and the mode of imaginative conception throughout ought 
to meet with an echo in the verse-measure itself. The lyric effusion indeed 
is placed in a far more intimate relation to time, regarded as the external 
medium of its communication, than the epic narrative, which consigns its 
phenomenal facts to the past, and associates or interweaves them under a 
mode of extension more analogous to that of spatial condition. The Lyric, in 


contrast to this, displays the momentary emergence of emotion and idea in 
the temporal juxta-position of their origin and elaboration. It has therefore 
to clothe in artistic form the varied temporal movement itself. To this 
distinctive character belongs, in the first place, the more diverse sequence 
of long and short syllables in a more strongly emphasized inequality of 
rhythmical feet; and, secondly, the more varied use of the caesura verse — 
and thirdly the rounding off of the strophes, which not only admit of 
abundant alternation in respect to the comparative length of particular lines, 
but also relatively to the rhythmic configuration of these on their own 
account and in their immediate sequence to each other. 

(62) Yet more lyrical in its effect — a second feature this — is the 
musical sound of words and syllables simply. The most important examples 
of this are alliteration, rhyme and assonance. In the system of versification 
under discussion what is predominant, as I have already explained in a 
previous passage, is, on the one hand, the ideal significance of syllables, the 
accent of the meaning, which disjoins itself from the purely natural element, 
as taken by itself, of their assured quantity, and then defines under the 
direction of the mind their duration, emphasis and subordination; which, 
from a further point of view, asserts itself in isolation as the expressly 
concentrated sound of definite letters, syllables, and words. The Lyric is 
pre-eminently associated with this spiritualizing process effected by ideal 
significance, no less than this emphatic insistence of sound. It in fact not 
merely restricts its acceptance and expression of all that positively is or 
appears to the meaning which such possesses for the inward life, but also 
lays hold of sound and musical tone as the significant medium of its 
communication. No doubt in this sphere, too, the element of rhythm may 
associate with rhyme; but even here this is effected in a manner which is 
closely related to the time-beat of music. Strictly speaking, therefore, the 
poetic use of assonance, alliteration and rhyme is limited to the province of 


the Lyric. For although the Epos of the Middle Ages is, in accordance with 
the nature of more modern languages, unable to keep itself aloof from these 
forms, this is mainly permitted for the reason that here, too, the lyrical 
element is throughout more insistently active within the domain of epic 
poetry itself, and effects a more forceful entrance where the subject-matter 
consists of heroic songs, romances, ballads, tales, and the like. And we find 
the same thing in dramatic poetry. What, however, is the peculiar possession 
of the Lyric, is the diversified configuration of rhyme, which is elaborated 
and perfected by means of the recurrence of similar or the alternation of 
different letters, syllables and verbal quantity in variously organized and 
alternated strophes of rhyme. Such differentiation is also of undoubted 
service both to epic and dramatic poetry, but only on the same ground that 
rhyme itself is not excluded altogether. The Spaniards, for instance, in the 
most cultured epoch of their dramatic development, gave the freest play to 
such craft in the expression of passion by no means appropriate to the 
genuine drama, interweaving octave rhymes, sonnets and the like with more 
usual verse-measures. By so doing they at least testify, in the continuity of 
such assonances and rhymes, their predilection for the musical element in 
language. 

(yy) Finally, lyric poetry, to a far more considerable extent than is 
possible with the unassisted aid of rhyme, avails itself of music, by means 
of which the uttered word becomes veritable melody and song. Such a 
leaning may, moreover, be completely justified. Or, in other words, the less 
lyric subject-matter and content possess on their own account independence 
and objective stability, but are rather, above all, of an ideal character, rooted 
exclusively in the personal life, while at the same time an external medium 
of articulate arrest is essential, to that extent is the demand for a decisive 
medium of communication more insistent. Precisely for the reason that it 


remains of ideal intention, the means it employs as a stimulus to others must 


be the more effective. Such an excitant of our emotional life can only be 
music. 

We find consequently, even in respect to external execution, that lyric 
poetry is almost invariably associated with musical accompaniment. At the 
same time we should note an essential gradation in this power of 
combination. The romantic and above all the modern lyric, no doubt more 
exceptionally so in such songs, in which the temper, the emotional mood is 
predominant, and the function of music is to emphasize and expand this 
inner beat of soul-life in actual melody — are no doubt most readily 
adapted to such melodic fusion. The folk-song is an obvious example which 
both delights in and demands a musical accompaniment. We shall find in 
modern times more rarely a composer for the canzonet, elegy, epistle, or 
even the sonnet. The reason of this is that in cases where idea, reflection, 
nay, even emotion are made completely explicit in the poetry, and 
increasingly liberated from the bare point of spiritual selfconcentration, and, 
further, from the sensuous medium of the art, the Lyric already secures, in 
its deliverance as speech, a greater self-stability, and lends itself less simply 
to a free association with the vague definition of music. On the other hand 
in proportion as the inner life expressed is not made explicit to that extent 
the aid of melody is required. How it came about, however, that the 
ancients, despite the pellucid clarity of their diction, availed themselves of 
music in its actual delivery, and the measure in which they did thus make 
use of it, I shall have occasion to deal with subsequently. 

(c) Types of the Genuine Lyric 

With regard to specific types, in which we may classify lyrical 
composition, I have already referred with more detail to some which form 
the transition step from the narrative form of the Epos to the more 
subjective mode of exposition. From a contrary point of view it might seem 
desirable in the same way to demonstrate the beginnings of the dramatic. 


This inclination, however, of passage to the animation of the drama is 
exclusively and in essentials restricted to the circumstance that the lyric 
poem too as conversation, without, however, carrying the movement of 
action to the point of actual conflict, may itself accept the external form of 
dialogue. We shall nevertheless omit further allusion to these intermediate 
and hybrid stages, and restrict our cursory examination to those forms in 
which the real principle of the Lyric fully asserts itself. The main cause of 
this distinction is to be found in the attitude, which the artistic 
consciousness assumes relatively to its object. 

(a) To be more definite the poet — this at least is one direction — annuls 
the particularity of his emotion and idea, and is absorbed in the general 
contemplation of God or gods, whose greatness and might permeates the 
whole of the personal life, and causes the poet as an individual person to 
vanish. Hymns, dithyrambs, paeans, psalms, all belong to this class, which 
are moreover quite differently treated by different peoples. I propose merely 
to draw general attention to the following characteristic of such poetry. 

(aa) The poet, who is raised above the narrow limitation of his own 
purely personal life and external conditions, or the ideas which are 
therewith associated, replacing these with that which appears to him and his 
people as absolute and divine, may, in the first instance, completely depict 
the divine in an objective presentment, and set forth this, as thus projected 
and executed for the spiritual vision of others, to the honour and power of 
the glorified god. The hymns which are ascribed to Homer are of this 
character. They contain above all mythological situations and histories of 
the divine Being, in whose celebration they are composed, which are not 
merely conceived in the ideas of symbolism, but are clothed in the 
downright objectivity of the Epos. 

(6f) In contrast to this, secondly, the dithyrambic impulse, in its more 
personal aspect of an exalted divine service — overwhelmed, as it is, by the 


power of its object, shattered and stunned to its soul-foundations — cannot, 
by reason of the general diffusion of its emotional state, go so far as to 
present an objective image and form. It is more akin to the lyrical 
absorbtion. We have here simply ecstatic rapture of soul. The singer breaks 
out and forth from himself; he is so exalted directly into the Absolute, 
steeped in the being and might of whom he exultantly sings his praise of the 
Infinite, into the depth whereof he plunges, or that of the natural world, in 
whose splendour the profound wealth of the Godhead is declared. 

The Greeks, in the solemnities of their worship, have not limited 
themselves for long to such mere outcries and appeals. They have sought to 
intermingle with such ecstasies the narrative of, definite mythical situations 
and actions. Such expositions interposed between the effusion of lyric 
poetry, became gradually of most importance, and created the drama, such 
narratives being asserted as action in its lifelike form, and independently on 
its own account, a drama, which again in its turn received as a constituent 
feature the lyrics of its choruses. 

Even more searching in its utterance is this impulse of exultation, this 
adoration, jubel and outcry of soul to the One; wherein the individual 
discovers the end of conscious life and the true object of all might and truth, 
no less than glory and praise, as we meet it in many of the sublime psalms 
of the Old Testament. Take the words of the thirty-third psalm, for example: 

“Rejoice in the Lord, O ye righteous, for praise is comely for the upright. 

“Praise the Lord with harp: sing unto him with psaltery and an 
instrument of ten strings. 

“Sing unto him a new song; play skilfully with a loud noise. 

“For the word of the Lord is right; and all his works are done in truth. 

“He loveth righteousness and judgment: the earth is full of the goodness 
of the Lord. 


“By the word of the Lord were the heavens made; and all the host of 
them by the breath of his mouth.”“ 

Or take the twenty-ninth psalm: “Give unto the Lord, O ye mighty, give 
unto the Lord glory and strength. 

“Give unto the Lord the honour due unto his name: worship the Lord in 
the beauty of holiness. 

“The voice of the Lord is upon the waters: the God of glory thundereth: 
the Lord is upon great waters. 

“The voice of the Lord is powerful, the voice of the Lord is full of 
majesty. 

“The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars; yea, the Lord breaketh the 
cedars of Lebanon. 

“He maketh them to skip like a calf; Lebanon and Sirion like a young 
unicorn. 

“The voice of the Lord divideth the flames of fire. 

“The voice of the Lord shaketh the wilderness; the Lord shaketh the 
wilderness of Kadesh,” etc. 

An exaltation and lyric sublimity such as the above contain a power of 
personal detachment, and is consequently less adapted to self-absorbtion 
in the concrete content, wherein the imagination can lay hold of the fact in 
tranquil satisfaction. It is rather inclined to soar up in an indefinite 
enthusiasm, which strains to make present to feeling and perception what is 
unutterable for the intelligence. In this atmosphere of indeterminacy the 
individual soul is unable to envisage its unreachable object in quiescent 
beauty, or enjoy its self-expression in a work of art. Instead of a tranquil 
picture the imagination sets forth external phenomena without co-ordination 
and in fragments; and, inasmuch as it does not succeed with emotional 
effort in any consistent articulation of its separate ideas, in its positive 
artistic form, too, it employs a somewhat arbitrary and insurgent rhythm. 


The prophets, who oppose the mass of the community, partly in the 
fundamental tones of grief and lamentation over the condition of their 
people, partly, too, in this feeling of alienation and decadence, carry to yet a 
further extreme this type of paranetic lyric in the sublime flame of their 
emotion and political indignation. 

In a more modern age of imitation this sublime passion, however, is 
exchanged for a more artificial warmth, which easily cools and becomes 
abstract. Thus, for example, we have much hymn and psalm-writing of 
Klopstock, which possesses neither depth of thought, nor the tranquil 
development of any religious content whatever. What is expressed is, above 
all, an effort of this exaltation to the Infinite, which, agreeably with modern 
scientific ideas, merely discloses the empty incommeasurability and 
inconceivable might, greatness, and splendour of God, in its contrast to the 
very intelligible impotence and finitude of the poet. 

(6) From a second point of view, we have those types of lyric poetry 
which may be described generally as odes, in the more modern meaning of 
the term. In these, as distinguished from the type above described, it is the 
personal life of the poet, in its independence, which asserts itself as a 
fundamental feature. It is, indeed, the culmination, which may be enforced 
in a twofold manner. 

(aa) From one point of view the poet may, within this new mode of 
expression, select, as he previously did, a subjective matter itself of 
essential importance, such as the glory and celebration of gods, heroes, 
princes, love, beauty, art, friendship, and the like, while he displays his 
inner life as so completely steeped and carried away by this content and its 
concreteness, that it appears as though, in this impulse of enthusiasm, the 
subject has wholly mastered his soul, and is present in it now, as the one 
predominant power. If this was entirely so the facts which master him might 


secure, in their independence, the plastic form, motion, and stability of an 
epic sculpturesque image. 

Or, as a converse case, it is just the personal life of the poet himself and 
its greatness which he seeks to express and make real on its own account. 
As for the object itself, it is that whereof he makes himself master; he 
assimilates this in his own life, expresses himself in and through this. By so 
doing he freely and without reserve breaks up the more positive course of 
his subject with his own emotion or reflection; he illuminates it from 
within; he changes it; and the final result is that it is not so much the 
subject, but rather the personal enthusiasm in which it has steeped him, 
which is most effective. In this connection, however, we have two distinct 
aspects to consider. First, there is the compelling force of the subject- 
matter; secondly, we have that independent freedom of the poet which 
flashes into view in its conflict with that which would otherwise master it. It 
is above all the stress of this opposition, which renders inevitable the swing 
and the boldness of utterance and image, the apparent absence of order in 
the ideal construction and course of the poem, its digressions, /acunae, and 
sudden transitions, and which preserves the ideal elevation of the poet, by 
means of the mastery with which he is enabled, through the artistic 
perfection of his work, to overcome this disunion, and to produce an’ 
essentially harmonious whole, which places him, as Ais work, in relief 
above the greatness of his subject. 

It is to such a type of lyric enthusiasm that many of the Pindaric odes are 
referable, whose triumphant, albeit personal glory is disclosed in a mode of 
rhythm equally conspicuous for its varied movement, and yet for all that 
stringently regulated measure. Horace, on the contrary, more especially 
where he aims most at self-assertion, is rather lacking in warmth and 
insipid. We detect here an imitative artificiality, which vainly endeavours to 
conceal the purely technical preciosity of his composition. The enthusiasm 


of Klopstock in the same way is never entirely genuine. It too frequently 
gives the impression of laboured artifice, despite the fact that many of his 
odes are rich in true and genuine emotion, and stamped with an engaging 
masculine worth and force of expression. 

(66) From another point of view, however, it is not at all necessary that 
the content itself should be substantial or important. The poet is himself, in 
his own personality, of such weight that he can attach to even the more 
trifling objects worth, nobility, or at least in a general way a more exalted 
interest owing to the fact that they are embodied in his poetic work. Many 
of the Odes of Horace are of this type. Klopstock, too, with many another, 
may be included in such a category. In such cases it is not the importance of 
the material itself, which engages the poet’s effort, but on the contrary that 
of the process in virtue of which he exalts what is on its own account 
insignificant, either in external facts or petty occurrences, to the height of 
the emotion and idea they excite in himself. 

(y) In conclusion, the entire infinite multiplicity of lyrical mood and 
reflection reaches its fullest compass in the sphere of the song, in which 
consequently differences of national custom and creative individuality have 
their freest play. Characteristics of every extreme of diversity meet together 
here, and the task of adequate classification is beset with difficulty. We will 
restrict ourselves to pointing out a few of the most general character. 

(aa) We have, then, first, the genuine song intended for singing or purely 
musical practice,“ whether in private or before others. Much intelligible 
content, ideal greatness and loftiness is not necessary. On the contrary, 
worth, nobility, weight of thought can only prove an obstacle to the desire 
of direct self-expression. Imposing ideas or reflections, or sublime emotions 
compel the artist to detach himself from his immediate personality and its 
interests. And yet it is precisely this immediacy of joy and sorrow, what we 
may call the unrestricted and momentary personal experience, which ought 


to find its expression in the song. And it is on this account that every folk is 
in a peculiar way at home and at ease in its songs. Despite the unlimited 
variety of content and of melodic exposition that offers itself here, every 
song is without exception distinct from types previously considered by 
virtue of the simplicity of its subject-matter, movement, metre, verbal 
expression, and images. The point of departure is direct from the soul; the 
movement of inspiration is not so much from one object to another, but is, 
generally speaking, centered exclusively in one and the same content, 
whether it be a single emotional state, or any definite expression of delight 
or sorrow, that mood, in short, the effect of which carries the heart with it. 
In this emotion or temper the song persists with no interruption in its flight 
and impression, quietly and simply abiding therein without any strikingly 
bold contrast or transitions of idea; and it creates thereby in the even flow of 
its images this one perfected whole, sometimes without any interruption or 
disunion, at others in a more expansive and consequential survey, 
employing therewith rhythms adapted to song or the recurrence of rhymes 
easily intelligible and without any considerable complexity. Inasmuch, 
however, as it possesses for the most part as its content what is essentially 
transitory we are not to suppose that a nation is likely to sing the same 
songs over and over again, for a hundred or a thousand years. A people 
which can at all claim progressive development is neither so poor nor so so 
barren as only to possess poets of the song at one period of its life. It is just 
the poetry of the song, which, in contrast to the Epopaea, does not so much 
die as it is forever being awakened anew. This field of blossom starts up 
afresh every spring; and it is only in the case of oppressed peoples, peoples 
precluded from every advance, which are unable to experience the ever 
requickened delight in poetic composition, that the old and the oldest songs 
are retained. The particular song, just like the particular mood, arises, and 
then passes; it animates, delights, and is forgotten. Whoever knows or sings, 


for example, the songs which fifty years ago were everywhere known and 
beloved? Every century strikes its own particular keynote; the previous one 
sounds out of tune, until it stops altogether. None the less, however, must 
every song possess not so much a revelation of the personality of the singer 
as a certain community of sentiment, which meets with response from all 
sides; which excites in others a like emotion and so, too, passes from mouth 
to mouth. Songs which are not generally current as such in their time are 
seldom of the genuine stamp. As an essential distinction in the composition 
of song I will merely emphasize two main aspects which I have already 
referred to. On the one hand the poet may express his inner life in its 
emotions quite openly and without reserve, more especially the feelings and 
state of joyfulness, and so that he communicates completely all that he 
experiences. On the other hand, and in extreme contrast to this, he may only 
suffer us to surmise through his very speechlessness, what is brought to a 
focus in the unopened chamber of his heart. The first type belongs mainly to 
the East, and more especially to the careless hilarity and contented 
expansiveness of Mohammedan poetry, the splendid outlook of which loves 
to dilate itself hither and thither in all the breadth of sensuous perception 
and witty conceit. The second type, on the contrary, applies with more force 
to our Northern self-concentration and intimacy of soul-life, which in its 
compressed tranquillity is often only able to seize hold of objects which are 
wholly external and to put suggestions in them, while the essentially 
suppressed spirit is unable to express itself or find a bent, but rather, like the 
child with whom that father in the Erl King rides through the night and the 
wind, dies away with its glow on the wick. The distinction above noticed 
applies also in a broader sense to other forms of lyrical composition such as 
the folk-song and more elaborate poetry; it recurs again in the simple song 
with many shades and intermediate links in its variety. With regard to 


particular forms applicable to this class of composition I will restrict myself 
to the following examples. 

We may mention, to start with, the folk-song, which, on account of its 
direct appeal, is mainly of the nature of the simple song, being also 
generally adapted to singing, or, rather, requiring the musical 
accompaniment. Its subject-matter is in part national exploit and event, in 
which the nation is emotionally made aware of and recalls again its most 
essential life; in part, too, feelings and situations are directly expressed 
which relate to particular classes. It associates, in short, civic life with its 
natural condition and its closest human relations, and it does so with every 
variety of note, whether of exultation or sorrow, which may duly harmonize 
with such. In contrast to the above, we have, secondly, songs of a more 
various and enriched culture, a culture which finds its entertainment in the 
companionable amusement of all kinds of pleasantry, graceful turns of 
phrase, casual occurrences, or polite modes of address, or, with more 
intensity of feeling, recurs to the pathos or necessities of less favoured 
conditions of life, describing therein both the facts and the consequent 
feelings they excite, the poet always making his appeal from his own breast 
and the facts of his own sympathetic experience. If such songs go no further 
than the bare narrative, more particularly of natural phenomena, the result is 
likely to be trivial and to betray the lack of imaginative resources. The bare 
description of emotional states, moreover, not unfrequently fares little 
better. The truth is that our poet in such descriptions, whether of objective 
facts or emotions, must not restrict his survey to the narrow outlook of 
direct wishes and desires, but must already in the freedom of his 
intelligence have raised himself into a more serene atmosphere wherein the 
main thing of importance to himself is the satisfaction which the exercise of 
his imagination has afforded. An undisturbed sense of freedom such as this, 
through expansion of heart and delight in conceptive idea on its own 


account, confers on many songs of Anacreon, as also certain poems of Hafis 
and the Westostliche Divan of Goethe the rarest charm of an unfettered 
creative gift. 

There is a yet further type of composition of this general class, to which 
we must concede a more exalted or, at least, a more widely embracing 
content. The large majority of Protestant hymns composed for spiritual 
edification are essentially songs. They express the yearning after God, the 
plea for His grace, repentance, hope, trust, doubts, faith, and the like of the 
religious heart; no doubt, in the first instance, to meet the importunity of the 
individual soul, but at the same time in a manner of general significance, 
wherein such feelings and states of soul may or ought to apply, to a greater 
or less extent, to every member of the Christian Church. 

(66) We may further return to another division of this class, the sonnet, 
sestine, elegy, epistle, and a few other such modes. These latter assert 
themselves as distinct from the ordinary sphere of song previously 
discussed. The immediacy of feeling and expression is emphasized in this 
class as a mediating bond with reflection, and a contemplation which, while 
remaining alert to many features of its subject, conceives the particular 
detail of perception and soul-experience under more general points of view. 
Science, learning, and, in short, a wide culture may be here effective; and if 
also in all the relations thus established the personal life, which connects 
and mediates in itself the particular fact with the general concept, is and 
remains the insistent and predominant factor, yet the standpoint 
presupposed is of a wider and more universal import than that of the 
ordinary song. The Italians in particular have given us splendid examples of 
a highly sensitive type of feeling and reflection in their sonnets and sestines. 
Such not only directly expresses in a given situation states of yearning, 
grief, longing, and the like, or the counterfeit of external objects, with a 


peculiarly intimate concentration, but includes many a diversion, many a 


shrewd glance into mythology and history, whether past or present, while 
remaining throughout able to return upon itself, true to the fundamental 
demand of selfrestriction and concentration. The simplicity of the song is 
incompatible with a culture of this kind. The exalted character of the ode is 
equally disallowed. As a primary consequence of this the possibility of 
actual musical delivery vanishes; but, on the other hand, as some set-off to 
the absence of musical accompaniment, the verbal expression itself, in its 
sound and composed rhymes, becomes a melodic flow of speech. The 
Elegy, moreover, may, in the measure of its syllables, its meditation, its 
comments, and the descriptive display of emotional life, assume the form of 
the Epic. 

(yy) The third type of composition in this class is characterized by a 
mode of treatment which in recent times is most clearly represented among 
us Germans in the work of Schiller. The majority of his lyrical poems, such 
as those named by him Resignation, the Ideals, the realm of Shades, Artists, 
the Ideal and Life, are just as little songs in the true sense as they are odes 
or hymns, epistles, or elegies in the classic sense. Their position, on the 
contrary, is distinct from all these types. Their significance consists above 
all in the imposing fundamental thought of their content by the force of 
which, however, the poet neither appears to be carried away as a 
dithyrambic poet might be, nor in the press of his enthusiasm is there any 
appearance of conflict with the greatness of his subject. He remains rather 
throughout completely master of the same, and unfolds all that is therein 
implied from every point of view with his own poetic reflection. And he 
does this in the full impulse of genuine feeling, no less than with the 
comprehensive breadth of his intelligence, expressed with a compelling 
force in the most admirable and full-toned utterance and image, and yet, 
withal, for the most part in quite simple, if really arresting rhythms and 
rhymes. These great thoughts and fundamental interests, to which his entire 


life was dedicate, appear consequently as the most intimate possession of 
his spirit. But he does not sing so much as one tranquilly self-absorbed,” or 
to a circle of companions, as the rich-songed mouth of Goethe was wont to 
do, but as a singer who delivers himself of what is on its own account 
intrinsically of worth in a storehouse of all that is most excellent and 
distinguished. His songs ring out, in fact, much as he says of his bell: 


Hoch tber’m niedern Erdenleben 

Soll sie 1m blauen Himmelszelt, 

Die Nachbarin des Donners, schweben 
Und grenzen an die Sternen weit, 

Soll eine Stimme seyn von oben, 

Wie der Gestirne helle Schaar, 

Die ihren Schopfer wandelnd toben 
Und fuhren das bekranzte Jahr. 

Nur ewigen und ernsten Dingen 

Sei ihr metall’ner Mund geweiht, 

Und stiindlich mit den schnellen Schwingen 
Beriihr’ im Fluge sie die Zeit. 


3. HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF THE LYRIC. 


It will already have sufficiently appeared from what I have pointed out in 
relation to the general character, as also the more detailed features discussed 
with reference to the poet, the lyrical composition and the several types of 
the art that to a singular degree in this province of poetry a concrete 
treatment is only possible which accepts the historical narrative as a 
constituent feature. The universal, which can be set forth in its 
independence, does not merely remain restricted in its compass, but is also 
abstract in its valid worth. And this is so because in no other art to the like 


extent does the particularity of the time, condition, and nationality, no less 
than the specific idiosyncracy of individual genius, supply the 
determinating factor of the content and form of the artistic product. But in 
proportion as the strength of the demand forces itself on our attention that 
such an historical exposition should be avoided, I feel myself obliged, in the 
interests of the very variety of material comprised in the embrace of lyric 
composition, to limit myself exclusively to a very partial survey of all that I 
am acquainted of in this particular class of work, and in which my lively 
interest could have been extended. 

As the basis of our general classification of the varied national and more 
personal lyric compositions, as in the case of epic poetry, we cannot do 
better than follow the order of those radical types under which artistic 
creation generally is unfolded, and which we now know as symbolic, 
classic, and romantic art. As the main division, therefore, of our present 
subject-matter, we may, in other words, adopt a similar sequence from 
Oriental compositions to the Lyric of the Greeks and Romans, and then 
from this to the Slavonic, Romance, and German peoples. 

(a) Taking, then, the Oriental lyric first, we may observe that it differs 
essentially from the lyrical composition of the West through its inability to 
attach to it the independent personality and free spirit of the poet, or that 
unity which characterizes every content of romantic art, its essential 
infinity, reflecting, in fact, the potential depth of the romantic soul. Such a 
distinction is only in keeping with the universal principle of the East. The 
individual conscious life is here, referably to its content, directly absorbed 
in the detail of external fact, expressing itself under the condition and 
specific relations of this inseparable unity. And, from a further point of 
view, it asserts itself, without being able to secure a firm ground of stability 
in itself, as opposed to what it conceives to be of potency and substance in 
Nature and the conditions of human existence, which it wrestles to reach 


whether through emotion or imagination, at one time situated towards it 
rather in the relation of pure opposition, at another with more freedom, but 
in either case with ultimate failure. What we find here, therefore, if we 
confine our attention to form, is not so much the poetic expression of 
independent ideas over objects or their connections, as it is the bare mirror 
of this unreflecting absorption,“ wherein the individual consciousness does 
not disclose itself in its own self-concentration as free personality, but 
rather in its self-annulment” before the external object or condition. Thus 
regarded, the Oriental lyric frequently, particularly in its contrast to the 
romantic, assumes a more objective tone. Here we shall often enough find 
that the poet does not so much express facts and conditions as they affect 
him, but rather as they are in themselves, a disclosure which frequently 
bestows on them an independent soul of vitality of their own. For 
illustration we may take that exclamation of Hafis: 

“Come, O come! The nightingale passeth from the soul of Hafis once 
again over the scent of the roses of delight.” 

Regarded in another light, the tendency of this lyrical poetry, by freeing 
the poet from the limitations of his private individuality, 1s to replace this 
with a kind of primitive expansion of soul, which, however, very easily 
loses itself in mere boundlessness, or is merged in a deliberate effort to 
express that which it accepts as object but cannot fully penetrate, because 
this content is itself the formless substance. For this reason, speaking 
generally, the lyric of the East, more especially among the Hebrews, Arabs, 
and Persians, possesses the character of hymns of exaltation. With 
spendthrift prodigality all greatness, might, and glory are lavished upon the 
creature, in order to make all such transitory splendour vanish before the 
unspeakable majesty of God; or, at least, it never is tired of stringing 
together in some precious chain everything that is lovable or fair, in order to 
present the same as a thankoffering to the object, be it Sultan, the beloved, 


or the wine-shop, which the poet has set himself above all things to 
celebrate. 

In conclusion, if we look more closely at form of expression in this type 
of poetry, we shall find that it is mainly the metaphor, the image, and the 
simile which are favoured. For, in the first place, on account of the fact that 
he is not himself wholly free to express his own personal life, the poet can 
only disclose himself in something else, something external to himself, with 
the aid of life that can compare with himself. And also we may observe that 
what is here universal and substantive remains abstract; that is to say, it is 
unable to merge itself in the definite form of a free individuality, so that 
now, even on its own account, it is only in comparisons with the varied 
phenomena of the world that it is able to envisage itself; and we may add 
that both these cases, in the last instance, only possess the worth of being 
able to assist some comparable approach to that One which alone possesses 
significance, and is worthy of honour and praise. These metaphors, images, 
and similes, however, in which the individual soul, as it asserts itself, is 
exclusively identified almost to the point of visibility, are not the actual 
feeling and spiritual state itself, but rather a mode of expression which is 
wholly personal and of the poet’s composition. What, therefore, the lyrical 
artist here loses in the concreteness of his spiritual freedom, this we find is 
replaced by the freedom of his expression, which moves forward through all 
the most manifold phases; that is, from the naive simplicity of its images 
and similes to every conceivable audacity and the acutest ingenuity of novel 
and surprising combinations. As regards particular nations in which we find 
this Oriental type of lyric represented, we may mention, first, the Chinese; 
secondly, the Hindoos; thirdly, and to a pre-eminent degree, the Hebrews, 
Arabs, and Persians. I cannot, however, enter into any closer description of 
these. 


(5) In the case of the second principal division of our present poetic type, 
that is in the Lyric of the Greeks and Romans, it is the principle of classic 
individuality which, above all, distinguishes its character. In accordance 
with this principle, the artistic consciousness, which seeks for lyrical 
expression, neither loses itself in the facts of the natural world, nor exalts 
itself over itself to the height of that Sublime outcry to all creation: “Let all 
that hath breath praise the Lord!” Nor is it absorbed, after divesting itself 
joyfully from all the bonds of finite existence, in that One Being in which 
all live and move. Rather the poet here is freely merged in the Universal, 
regarded as the very substance of his own spirit; and in this personal union 
within himself attains his self-conscious poetic activity. 

And just as the Lyric of the Greeks and Romans is distinct from that of 
the Orientals, so too, from another point of view, it differs from the 
romantic. In other words, instead of unveiling its depths in the intimacy of 
particular moods and states of feeling, it rather elaborates, to the point of 
the most explicit definition, this inward life of its individual passion and 
meditation. And by doing so it even retains, even as the expression of this 
inward spirit, so far as this is permitted to the Lyric, the plastic type of 
classic art. All that it communicates, in short, of the views and maxims of 
life and wisdom, despite all the penetration of its general principle, 
nevertheless does not dispense with the free individuality of independent 
thought and conception. It expresses itself less in the wealth of image and 
metaphor, than directly and categorically. At the same time, also, the 
personal feeling, at one time in more general relations, at another in the 
form of vision itself, 1s on its own account objective. In the same mode of 
individuality the particular types may be classified as distinct from each 
other in conception, expression, phraseology, and verse-measure, until they 
reach the culminating point of their independent elaboration. And as we 
have found it true of the soul itself and its ideas, so, too, the external 


presentment is of more plastic type. In other words, from a musical point or 
view, it emphasizes less the ideal soul-melody of emotion than the sensuous 
verbal quantity in the rhythmical measure of its movement, to which it may 
further attach the complex mazes of the dance. 

(a) With the richest originality this artistic form of Greek lyric poetry is 
perfected. In the first instance we may trace it in those hymns possessing a 
content as yet more akin to the epic mode, which do not so much express in 
their epic metre a personal enthusiasm as they set before us a plastic image 
of gods in deliberately objective outlines. The next step, so far as metre is 
concerned, we mark in the e/egiac syllabic measure, which associates the 
pentameter with the hexameter, which, in the regular recurrence of its 
ending after the hexameter, and with its two equally divided sections, opens 
the way to the complete singularity of the verse strophe. The elegy is also 
throughout in its tone of the lyric type. This is so in the case of the political 
elegy no less than the erotic, although, particularly as gnomic elegy, it still 
closely approaches the epic insistence upon and expression of the 
substantive as such, and for this reason almost exclusively belongs to the 
Ionians, with whom the objective point of view was generally predominant. 
In respect also to its musical side, it is primarily the aspect of rhythm which 
is here successfully worked out. And, on parallel lines with it, we may 
observe, thirdly, the development of the Jambic poem in a novel verse- 
measure. This, however, is, by reason of the keenness of its invectives, from 
the first of a more subjective or personal tendency. The genuine mode of 
lyrical reflection and passion, however, receives for the first time its full 
development in the so-called Melisian™® lyric. The metres are more varied, 
more capable of change; the strophes are more rich; the suggestions of 
musical accompaniment are more complete in virtue of the nature of the 
accepted modulation. Each poet creates a syllabic measure which 
corresponds with his or her lyrical nature. Thus Sappho adapts one to a type 


of composition which is sensuous, inspired with the glow of passion and 
expressed with an effect which works up to a supreme crisis. Alcaeus 
moulds one in harmony with his masculine and bolder odes. To an 
exceptional degree, too, the Scoliasts supply many indications of the finer 
nuances of diction and metre by reason of the variety of their content and 


melodic utterance. 


Last of all, the lyric of the chorus is richest of all in the wealth of what it 
unfolds, and not merely so in what concerns idea and thought, boldness of 
transition and connection or the like, but also relatively to its external 
presentment. The choral song may be interchanged for the single voice, and 
the ideal movement is not merely satisfied with the bare rhythm of speech 
and the modulations of music, but summons as its associate the plastic pose 
and movement of the dance. The ideal aspect of the Lyric is consequently 
balanced to perfection with the sensuous character of its delivery. The 
subject-matter of this type of inspired verse is the most substantive and 
weighty. Such poems celebrate the power and glory of the gods, or that of 
victors in the games. Greeks, who not unfrequently were divided in their 
political relations, found in them the positive vision of their national unity. 
And, partly for this reason, aspects of their ideal construction are not 
wanting which approach the objective standpoint of the Epic. Pindar, for 
example, who reaches the highest point of attainment in this type of 
composition, moves with ease, as I have already pointed out, from the 
external motives of his compositions to profound observations upon the 
general nature of ethical principle and divine matters, or it may be upon 
heroes, heroic exploit, the foundations of States, and the like. His creative 
gift possesses, in short, the plastic sense of realization quite as much as the 
individual sweep of imaginative energy. On this very account, however, it is 


not so much the facts which follow their independent course in the epic 


manner, as the personal enthusiasm, carried away by its object so 
completely that the latter appears to be the burden and product of the soul. 

Later lyric verse of the Alexandrines is less an independent development 
and more a mere scholastic imitation and affectation of elegance and 
correctness of expression, until finally it dissipates itself in trifling graces 
and pleasantries, or seeks to bind up afresh flowers of art and life already to 
hand in a garland of tender feeling and conceit, and the witty experiment of 
eulogy or satire. 

(2) Among the Romans lyric poetry finds a soil no doubt fashioned for it 
in various ways, but of less original productive qualities. The period of its 
splendour is limited mainly to the age of Augustus, in which it is cultivated 
as the elaborate expression and relaxation of cultured society; or indeed, to 
a considerable degree, it is rather an affair of the clever translator or copyist, 
and the fruit of taste and research, than that of spontaneous feeling and 
really original conception. At the same time it must be admitted that, 
despite the learning and an alien mythology, to say nothing of the preferred 
imitation of Alexandrine models, where the warmth of life is least apparent, 
yet as a rule the characteristics of Roman personality no less than the 
individual genius of particular poets, do assert an independent position, and, 
so long as we put entirely on one side the most intimate soul and expression 
of the art of poetry, have accomplished sterling and consummate results, not 
merely in the province of the ode, but also in that of epistles, satires, and 
elegy. On the other hand, the later type of satire, which follows as a kind of 
supplement, in its bitterness toward the decadence of the times, its goaded 
indignation and virtuous declamation, fails to represent the genuine sphere 
of an unperturbed poetical vision just in the degree that it possesses nothing 
whatever to oppose to its picture of a demoralized present save this very 


indignation and abstract rhetoric of virtuous excitement. 


(c) For this reason, consequently, it is only after more modern 
nationalities have appeared that a really original content and spirit are 
communicated to lyrical composition, as we have previously seen, was the 
case, too, with the Epic. This is due to the German, Romance, and Slavonic 
peoples, which already, in their previous pagan days, but principally after 
their conversion to Christianity, both in the Middle Ages and in more recent 
times, have brought into being, and continuously elaborated in various 
ways, a third fundamental revival of lyrical creation in what we may 
generally characterize as the romantic art-type. 

In this third branch of its activity, lyric poetry 1s of so overwhelming an 
importance that its principle is enforced, more — especially in the first 
instance, relatively to the Epos, but consequently in its more modern 
development and relatively to the drama, with a far profounder significance 
than was possible with either Greek or Roman. Indeed, among certain 
nations, even genuine epic materials are treated exclusively under the type 
of the lyric narrative; in this way we have compositions as to which we may 
find real difficulty in deciding the class to which they more truly belong. 
The cause of this conspicuous tendency towards lyric composition is mainly 
due to the fact that the entire evolution of the life of these nations is based 
on this very principle of subjectivity, which is constrained to assert and 
clothe what is substantive and objective as its own from its own resources, 
and grows more and more self-conscious of this penetration into its own 
personal wealth. Such a principle declares its vigour in its least perturbed 
and most complete character among the German peoples. The Slavonic 
races have, on the contrary, first to wrestle forth from the Oriental 
absorption in the substantive One and Universal. Between the two we may 
place the Romance stock, which are confronted, in the conquered provinces 
of the Roman Empire, not merely with the residue of Roman science and 
culture, but a social system more elaborate from every point of view. In the 


process of self-fusion with such conditions, they inevitably lose a part of 
their original character. As for the subject-matter of this poetry, we may 
describe it as dealing with pretty nearly every phase of national or 
individual development, capable of expressing either the religious or secular 
life of these nations as it expands in ever widening range, and through the 
process of the centuries reflects in varied condition and emotional state the 
heart of its spiritual substance. And the fundamental type of it is either the 
expression of an emotional state, concentrated to the most intimate self- 
possession, whether the immediate object of attraction be national and other 
events, Nature and external environment, or simply and solely itself, or 
whether it be of the nature of reflection, both searching and self- 
introspective, upon all that is implied for itself in such an extension of 
culture. Regarded on its formal side, the plastic character of rhythmical 
versification is exchanged for the music of alliteration, assonance, and 
manifold alternations of rhyme. These novel elements it makes use of 
sometimes in a quite simple and unassuming manner; in other connections 
with much art and invention of modes of versification wholly distinct in 
character. At the same time the external delivery becomes increasingly 
more elaborate in its powers of adaptation to the accompaniment of vocal 
and instrumental music. 

In our classification of the extensive compass of this group, we cannot 
do better than follow that we accepted in the case of epic poetry. 

Firsts we have the lyric composition of these modern nations while still 
in the state of primitive paganism. 

Secondly, there is the richer development of this type in the Christian 
Middle Ages. 

Thirdly, there is that lyric art based in some measure on the reawakened 
study of ancient art, and in part on the fundamental principle of modern 
Protestantism, a principle essential to its final elaboration. 


In the present work, however, I shall be unable to discuss with more 
detail the characteristics of the above development. I will, by way of 
conclusion, merely draw attention to one German poet, whose influence has 
given in modern times a quite extraordinary impetus to the lyric poetry of 
our own fatherland, and whose services in this respect are by no means 
appreciated by contemporary criticism as they deserve to be. I refer to the 
poet of the Messias. Klopstock is among the great Germans, who have 
inaugurated the new artistic epoch of their people. He is a great figure, who, 
by means of courageous enthusiasm and superb self-respect, wrested our 
poetry from the stupendous insignificance of the Gottsched™ period, which 
with its blockish superficiality had completely destroyed the life of all that 
is noble and of worth in the genius of our race; who has, in short, given us 
poems fully awake to the highest demand of the poet’s vocation, in a form 
of thorough artistic excellence, if also somewhat austere, the majority of 
which are stamped with the permanency of a classic. Some of the odes of 
his youth are dedicated to a generous friendship, which was to him at once 
symbolic of nobility, staunchness, honour, the pride of his soul, a temple of 
his spirit. Others have reference to a personal attachment of real emotional 
depth, although it is precisely in this field that we meet with many 
compositions which a critical sense can only regard as so much prose. 
“Selmar and Selma” is a poem of this class, a gloomy and tedious 
altercation between lovers, which, not without many tears, woe, empty 
yearning, and useless feats of melancholy emotion, revolves round the one 
mouldy and musty question, which of the two, Selmar or Selma, is first to 
die. But in Klopstock we find at least a genuine impulse of patriotism alive 
in every pore. As a good Protestant the Christian mythology, with its sacred 
legends and so forth — we must except the angels, for whom he retained as 
a poet a profound respect, although they can only appear abstract and 
lifeless in a type of poetry such as his, which claimed the realism of life — 


neither satisfied his sense of the ethical seriousness of art, nor yet the vigour 
of life and an intelligence, which aspired to something more than blind 
wailing and self-abasement, was, in short, both self-respecting and actively 
religious. The need of some mythology, however, and one connected with 
Germany impressed him strongly as a poet, in order that he might have 
definite names and characters ready to hand as a stable basis of his 
imaginative creation. It is impossible to associate such patriotic sentiments 
with the gods of Greece. Consequently Klopstock attempted, we may justly 
say from genuine national pride, to give a renewed life to the old mythology 
of Wodan, Hertha and the rest. He was unfortunately as little able to carry 
his aim to the point of objective effect and sufficiency by this adoption of 
names of gods, which are no longer really Germanic, however much they 
may have been so, as, let us say, the imperial museum in Regensburg is 
qualified to stand for the ideal of our present political life. However 
strongly, then, he may have felt the need to be able to realize in poetry and 
as fact in a national form a general folk-mythology, the truth of Nature and 
conscious life, these twilight gods remain entirely devoid of essential truth; 
we may add there is a kind of childish self-flattery in the belief that either 
reasonable people or the national faith could take such an attempt seriously. 
Apart from this, as objects of interest to the imagination, the figures of 
Greek mythology are elaborated in ways with incomparably more variety, 
infinitely stronger appeal to our aesthetic taste, our sense of delight and 
freedom. In lyric poetry, however, it is the self-revelation of the poet that is 
all-important. We ought at least to honour in our patriotic poet this his 
solicitude and effort, an effort which was sufficiently effective to bear 
subsequent fruit, and, even in the field of poetry, to stimulate by its 
suggestion composition on similar subjects. We have, however, to conclude 
our review, no word to say against the purity, excellence, and admirable 


influence of this patriotic sentiment of Klopstock as expressed in his 


enthusiasm for the honour and value of our German speech, and certain 
characters of our former history, that of Herrmann, for example, and above 
all particular German Kaisers, who in some instances have even been self- 
celebrated in song. Vital in him throughout is his justifiable pride in the 
German muse, and his faith in her increasing courage to contend on equal 
terms and in high-spirited self-reliance with that of the Greek, the Roman, 
and the Englishman. And no less a genuine reflection of his patriotism is the 
nature of his survey of the royal princes of Germany, the expectations 
which their character have or had it in their power to arouse on all that 
generally concerns honour, art, and science, questions of public import and 
spiritual objects of essential value. On the one hand we find him expressing 
his contempt of our princes, who, as he tells us, remain on their comfortable 
chairs, surrounded with the tobacco smoke of courtiers, buried in present 
obscurity and yet deeper to be buried in the future. Or he may express his 
feelings in the lament that even Frederick II 


Nicht sah, dass Deutschland’s Dichtkunst sich schnell erhob, 
Aus fester Wurzel daurendem Stamm, und weit, 
Der Aste Schalten wurf!~ 


With pain of a like quality those vain hopes, too, return back to him, in 
which he saw in Kaiser Joseph the uprise of a new world of spiritual effort 
and poetry. And, finally, it is an honour to the heart of the old veteran at 
least as great that he sympathizes with the present fact that a people had 
shattered its fetters of every kind, had trodden under foot the injustice of a 
thousand years, and for the first time sought to found its political life on 
reason and right. 

He greets this new 


Labende, selbst nicht getraumte Sonne. 
Geseegnet sei mir du, das mein Haupt bedeckt, 
Mein graues Haar, die Kraft, die nach sechzigen 
Fortdauert; denn sie war’s, so weithin 


Brachte sie mich, dass diess Erlebte! 


Nay, he will even express his gratitude to France: 


Verzeiht, O Franken (Namen der Bruder ist 
Der edle Name) dass ich den Deutschen einst 
Zurufte, das zu flicehen, warum ich 

Ihnen jetzt flehe, euch nachzuahmen. 


And, naturally, the acerbation of the poet was all the more bitter, when 
this fair dawn of freedom changed to a day that was steeped in horror and 
blood, one that murdered liberty. Klopstock, however, was unable to give 
poetical expression to such painful feelings. What he did find the 
opportunity to say was all the more prosaic, without definite structure and 
logical consequence on account of the fact that he had no higher purpose,” 
veiled in such facts, to set off against his disappointed hope. His genius was 
in short entirely blind to any more profound demand of reason in the facts 
of such a revolution. 

The greatness of Klopstock consists then essentially in his national 
sympathies, his keen sense of freedom, friendship, love, and his staunch 
Protestantism. We may justly honour him for his noble character and his 
noble art, for his effort and achievement. And if, too, in many directions he 
shares the limitations of his own times, and in truth is responsible for many 
odes that are solely of interest to the critic, the grammarian, the metrist, 
odes deficient in all poetic vitality, we may affirm, nevertheless, that with 
the single exception of Schiller, we shall find in our subsequent literature no 


more noble figure, no disposition of such serious and masculine 
independence. 

We have, indeed, to compare with him Schiller and Goethe, who are not 
merely the poetic exponents of their own times in a spirit resembling his 
own, but in their experience as poets are of course far more comprehensive. 
And, above all, in the songs of Goethe we Germans unquestionably possess 
the most consummate, profound, and influential poetic compositions of 
modern times. If they are wholly an expression of the poet they are equally 
the treasure of his people; and, in fact, as the genuine growth of his native 
soil, are completely in accord with the fundamental tones of our national 
life and genius. 


1 Subjectivitdt. Individual self-conscious life. 

2 Das Subject, here the individual consciousness which composes. 

= Ergusses, the pouring out into a mould. 

4 Vol. iv, pp. 169-172. 

> This appears to be the meaning of the words die letzte Music eines nationalen Inneren. 

8] presume by Nachhiilfe Hegel practically means imitation rather than translation. It may be very 
much doubted whether any composition, involving a change of language, can give anything but the 
faintest knowledge of the original folk-song. Goethe’s genius could produce poetry out of strange 
materials, but he could not reproduce the music of another medium. 

l Subjektiver Art. 

8 Or as the text runs, “and as everybody’s poet.” 


2 Pausanias, I, c. 8. 


10 AEschines, ep. 4. 


L Zusammengezogenheit. The idea of concentration is also present. 
12 | have taken the revised translation. 


13 fussersichseyn. The being beside or aloof from oneself, not so much in the sense of infatuation as 
ecstasy. 


4] presume Hegel means this by the words nur zum Trdllern; it might mean “merely to be 


hummed.” 

2 Still in sich. 

16 High above the life of earth beneath it shall wave in the blue band of heaven, neighbour to the 
thunder, on the boundary of the starry world. It shall be a voice from above, ay, as the bright choir of 
the stars, who praise their Creator in their motion and conduct the garlanded year. Its voice of bronze 
is dedicate to eternal and earnest matters alone, and, hour by hour, as it swiftly swings backwards and 
forwards, it is one with Time in its flight. 

L Einlebung. This vital fusion with the object. 

18 Tn seiner in sich Zurtickgenommenen Innerlichkeit. 

} In seinem Aufgehohenseyn. 


2° That is, of the isle of Melos, Sappho’s birthplace. 


21 Readers of the Xenien of Goethe and Schiller will recall the unsparing attacks which were directed 
against this formalist and pedant. 


22 Even Frederick II “did not see that the art of German poesy was raising itself swift on high from 
the enduring stock of a stable root, and spread the shade of its branches far abroad.” 


3 He greets this new “reawakened sun, no mere dream at least of mine. Verily I bless thee, who 
sweepest over my head, my grey hairs, the strength of me that still endures after its sixty years. Ay, 
for was it not this strength which has carried me so far to see this very vision!” 


24 “Forgive me, brother of France, and brotherhood is the noblest tie after all, that I once cried to my 
Germans to flee from that, which I now implore them to follow — imitation of you.” The reference is 


of course to the French Revolution. 


25 Hegel may mean that Klopstock was unable to see the real benefits which would result from the 
French Revolution despite its apparent failure. The sentence which follows would, however, suggest 
an alternative interpretation that the poet was unable to see the higher demand which the facts of 
Revolution made upon the French people, and which from the first, that is, even when Klopstock 
admired them, they did not either frankly face or successfully respond to. I think, indeed, this latter is 
most probable. 


C. DRAMATIC POETRY 


The reason that dramatic poetry must be regarded as the highest phase of 
the art of poetry, and, indeed, of every kind of art, is due to the fact that it is 
elaborated, both in form and substance, in a whole — that is the most 
complete. For in contrast to every other sort of sensuous materia, whether it 
be stone, wood, colour, or tone, that of human speech is the only medium 
fully adequate to the presentation of spiritual life; and further, among the 
particular types of the art of articulate speech, dramatic poetry is the one, in 
which we find the objective character of the Epos essentially united to the 
subjective principle of the Lyric. In other words it presents directly before 
our vision an essentially independent action as a definite fact, which does 
not merely originate from the personal life of character under the process of 
self-realization, but receives its determinate form as the result of the 
substantive interaction in concrete life of ideal intention, many individuals 
and collisions. This mediated form of epic art by means of the intimate 
personal life of an individual viewed in the very presence of his activity 
does not, however, permit the drama to describe the external aspects of local 
condition and environment, nor yet the action and event itself in the way 
that they are so described in the epic. Consequently, in order that the entire 


art-product may receive the full animation of life, we require its complete 
scenic representation. And, finally, the action itself, regarded in the full 
complexus of its ideal and external reality, is adapted to two distinct types 
of composition of the most opposite character, the predominant principles 
of which, regarded severally as the tragic and comic type, create in their 
turn also a further fundamental and specific point of view in our attitude to 
the dramatic art. 

Starting then from the vantage of these general observations we may 
indicate the course of our inquiry as follows: 

Firsts we propose to consider the dramatic composition, both in its 
general and more detailed features, in the contrast it presents to epic and 
lyrical poetry. 

Secondly, our attention will be directed to its scenic presentation and the 
conditions of this necessity. 

Thirdly, we shall pass under review the different types of dramatic poetry 
as we find them realized in the concrete facts of past history. 


1. THE DRAMA AS A POETICAL ART-PRODUCT 


What we have, in the first instance, to define more emphatically is the 
poetic aspect of the dramatic composition as such, that is to say in its 
independence of the fact that the same is necessarily presented to our direct 
vision on the stage. Our investigation of this will do well to concentrate 
itself on the following points: 

Firsts there is the general principle of dramatic poetry. 

Secondly, we have the several specific types of dramatic composition. 

Thirdly, there is the relation which obtains between these and the public 


audience. 


(a) The Principle of Dramatic Poetry 


The demand of the drama, in the widest sense, is the presentation of 
human actions and relations in their actually visible form to the imaginative 
consciousness, that is to say, in the uttered speech of living persons, who in 
this way give expression to their action. Dramatic action, however, is not 
confined to the simple and undisturbed execution of a definite purpose, but 
depends throughout on conditions of collision, human passion and 
characters, and leads therefore to actions and reactions, which in their turn 
call for some further resolution of conflict and disruption. What we have 
consequently before us are definite ends individualized in living 
personalities and situations pregnant with conflict; we see these as they are 
asserted and maintained, as they work in co-operation or opposition — all 
in a momentary and kaleidoscopic interchange of expression — and along 
with this, too, the final result presupposed and issuing from the entirety of 
this interthreading and conflicting skein of human life, movement, and 
accomplishment, which has none the less to work out its tranquil resolution. 
The mode of poetical composition adapted to this novel type of content can 
be, as already suggested, no other than a mediating union of the principles 
of epic and lyrical art respectively. 

(a) The first point of importance we have to settle to our satisfaction is 
that of the time at which dramatic poetry is able to assert itself in all its 
predominance. Drama is the product of an already essentially cultured 
condition of national life. It already presupposes as essentially a feature of 
past history not only the primitive poetic period of the genuine Epos, but 
also the independent personal excogitation of lyrical rapture. The bare fact 
that, while combining these two points of view, it is satisfied with neither 
sphere in its separation proves that this is so. And in order that we may have 
this poetic combination the free self-consciousness of human aims, 
developments and destinies must be already fully alert and awake, must 
have attained, in short, a degree of culture such as is only possible in the 


intermediate and later epochs of a nation’s development. For this reason, 
too, the greatest exploits and events of a nation’s primitive history are rather 
of an epic than a dramatic type. Such are features of the national existence 
for the most part related to communities outside it, such as the Trojan war, 
or the wave of popular migration, as illustrated in the Crusades, or the 
national resistance to a common enemy, as was the case in the war of 
Greece against Persia. It is only at a later stage that we meet with the more 
stable independence of single heroes, who create for themselves and out of 
themselves in their isolation definite ends, and carry through the 
undertakings they imply. 

(£2) We may add the following remarks upon the nature of this mediation 
between the opposed principles of epic and lyric poetry. 

The Epos already makes an action visible to our imaginative sense. It is, 
however, here presented as the substantive entirety of a national spirit under 
the form of definite events and exploits of external life, in which personal 
volition, the individual aim and the externality of vital conditions, together 
with the obstructions which such external facts present, are retained in an 
equal balance. In the Lyric, on the contrary, it is the individual person, 
which is emphasized in the independence of his subjective life and as such 
expressed. 

(aa) In combining these two points of view drama has in the first place, 
following in this respect the Epos, to bring before our vision an event, 
action, or practical affair. But above all in everything that is thus presented 
the factor of bare externality must be obliterated, and in, its place the self- 
conscious and active personality is posited as the paramount ground and 
vital force. The drama, in short, does not take exclusive refuge in-the lyric 
presence of soul-life, as such stands in contrast to an external world, but 
propounds such a life in and through its external realization. And in virtue 
of this the event does not appear to proceed from external conditions, but 


rather from personal volition and character; it receives in fact its dramatic 
significance exclusively in its relation to subjective aims and passions. At 
the same time the individual is not left exclusively rooted in his self- 
exclusive independence; he comes to his own through the peculiar nature of 
the conditions in which he is placed, and subject to which his character and 
purpose become the content of his volitional faculty, quite as much so in 
fact as in virtue of the nature of the particular purpose itself in its opposition 
to and conflict with other ends. Consequently the dramatic action in 
question must submit to a process of development and collision with other 
forces, which themselves, on their own account, and even in a contrary 
direction to that willed and intended by the active personality, effect the 
ultimate course of the events through which the personal factor, in its 
essential, characteristics of human purpose, personality, and spiritual 
conflict, is asserted. This substantive or objective aspect, which is enforced 
along with the individual character, in other respects acting independently 
from its own ideal resources, is no other than the very point of view which 
we find effective and vital in the principle of dramatic poetry, when it 
coincides with that of the epic composition. 

(62) However much, therefore, we may have as a centre of attraction the 
intimate soul-life of particular men and women, nevertheless dramatic 
composition cannot rest content with the purely lyrical conditions of the 
emotional life; nor can the poet of such merely limit his sympathy to the 
dusty record of exploits that are already complete, or, speaking generally, 
merely describe the experience of enjoyment or other states of emotional or 
contemplative life. The drama, on the contrary, has to exhibit situations and 
the spiritual atmosphere that belongs to them as definitely motived by the 
individual character, which is charged with specific aims, and which makes 
these an effective part of the practical content of its volitional self-identity. 
The definition of soul-life, therefore, in the drama passes into the sphere of 


impulse, the realization of personality by means of active volition, in a 
word, effective action; it passes out of the sphere of pure ideality, it makes 
itself an object of the outer world, and inclines itself to the concrete facts of 
the epic world. The external phenomenon, however, instead of attaining 
existence in the bare fact of an event, is here, in the view of the acting 
character himself, charged with the opinions and aims he forms on his own 
account. Action is here the executed will, which as such is at the same time 
recognized, recognized, that is, not merely in its origin and point of 
departure from the soul-life, but also in respect to its ultimate purpose. In 
other words, all that issues from the action, issues, so far as the personality 
in question is concerned, from himself, and reacts thereby on his personal 
character and its circumstances. This constant relation of the entire 
complexus of external condition to the soul-life itself of the self-realized 
and self-realizing individuality, who is at once the basis and assimilating 
force of the entire process, marks the point where dramatic poetry falls in 
line with the truly lyrical principle. 

(yy) It is only when thus regarded that human action asserts itself as 
action in the supreme sense, that is, as actual execution of ideal intentions 
and aims with the realization of which the individual agent associates 
himself as with himself, discovers himself and his satisfaction therein, and 
thereupon further takes his stand with his entire being in all that proceeds 
from it as a constituent of the objective world. A character which is 
dramatic plucks for himself the fruit of his own deeds. 

Inasmuch, however, as the interest, in a dramatic sense, restricts itself to 
the personal aim, whose hero the active personality is, and it is only 
necessary in the artistic work to borrow from the external world so much as 
is bound in an essential relation to this purpose, which originates in self- 
conscious life, for this reason the drama is primarily of a more abstract 
nature than the epic poem. For on the one hand the action, in so far as it 


reposes in the self-determination of character, and is deducible from this 
vital source and centre, does not presuppose the epic background of an 
entire world through all the varied aspects and ramifications of its positive 
realization, but is concentrated in the simpler definition of circumstance 
subject to which the individual man is absorbed in his immediate purpose 
and carries the same to accomplishment. And from a further point of view 
we have not here the type of personality which asserts its development to 
our vision in the entire complexity of national qualities as such are 
displayed by the epic, but rather character viewed in direct relation to its 
action, character which possesses a definite end directed to spirit life in its 
universality. This end or purpose, this eventual fact on which it depends, is 
placed in a more exalted position than is possible to the extension of the 
purely individual life, which appears inclusively as living organ and 
animating vehicle of the same. A more widely extended unveiling of 
character under the most varied aspects which are present either in no 
connection at all or only in a more remote one to its action, as we find it 
concentrated on one single point of interest would be a superfluity; 
consequently in this respect, too, that is, in its relation to the active 
personality, dramatic poetry ought to be more simply concentrated than epic 
poetry. The same generalization is applicable to the number and variety of 
the characters represented. For in virtue of the fact, as previously insisted, 
that the movement of the drama is not thrown upon the background of a 
national existence essentially complete in its envisagement of every 
conceivable variety of class, age, sex, activity, and so forth, but on the 
contrary, rivets our attention throughout on one fundamental purpose and its 
achievement, a realization of objective fact so extended and intricate as this 
would not merely be ineffective, but would actually impair the result 
proposed. At the same time, however, and secondly, the end and content of 
an action is only dramatic by reason of the fact that on account of its 


defined character, in the distinctive qualities of which the particular 
personality itself can alone lay hold of it under equally definite conditions, 
it calls into being in other individuals other objects and passions opposed to 
it, This pathetic excitantt may, no doubt, in each separate active agent, 
assume the form of spiritual, ethical, and divine forces, such as duty, love to 
fatherland, parents, wife, relations, and the like. If, however, this essential 
content of human feeling and activity is to assert itself as dramatic it must in 
its specialization confront us as distinct ends, so that in every case the 
action will inevitably meet with obstruction in its relation to other active 
individuals, and fall into subjection to changing conditions and 
contradictions, which alternately prejudice the success of their own 
particular fulfilment. The genuine content, the essential operative energy 
throughout may therefore very well be the eternal forces, the essentially 
explicit ethical State, the gods of vital reality, in a word the divine and the 
true, but it is not these in the might of their tranquillity, in that condition, so 
to speak, wherein the unmoved gods abide, saved from all action, as some 
serene figures of sculpture self-absorbed in a state of blessedness. What we 
have here is the divine in its community, as content, that is, and object of 
human personality, as concrete existence in its realization,* invited to act 
and charged with movement. 

If, however, as above described, the godlike presence constitutes the 
most vital objective truth in the external precipitate? of human action, then, 
thirdly, the deciding factor in the course and original departure of such an 
evolution and conflict cannot reside with particular individuals, which are 
placed in a relation of opposition to one another; it must be referred to the 
divine presence itself, regarded as essential totality: and for this reason, the 
drama, it matters not in what form it may be shaped, will have to propound 
to us the vital energy of a principle of Necessity which is essentially self- 
supporting, and capable of resolving every conflict and contradiction. 


(vy) Consequently, we have before everything else the demand made on 
the dramatic poet in his creative capacity, that to the fullest extent his 
intelligence is awake to that ideal and universal substance which is at the 
root of human ends, conflicts, and destinies. He must fully acquaint himself 
with all the contradictions and developments which the particular action 
will, under the proposed conditions, necessarily involve and display. He 
must not merely be aware of them in so far as they originate in personal 
passion and the specific characterization of particular individuals, or as he 
finds such related to the actual content of human designs and resolves; but 
also in so far as they are simply referable to the external relations and 
circumstances of concrete life. And, along with this, it should be within his 
powers to recognize what the real nature of these paramount forces are, 
which apportion to man the just guerdon of his achievements. The rightful 
claim, no less than the wrongful misuse of the passions, which storm 
through the human heart, and excite to action, must lie disclosed to him 
with equal clarity, in order that precisely in those cases where the ordinary 
vision can only discover the ascendancy of obscurity, chance, and 
confusion, he, at least, will find revealed the actual selfaccomplishment of 
what is the essence of reason and truth itself. It follows, therefore, that the 
dramatic poet ought as little to confine his efforts to the indefinite 
exploration of the depths of emotional life, as the one-sided retention of any 
single exclusive mood of soul-life, or any limited partiality in the type of his 
sense-perception and spiritual outlook generally. He ought, rather, to 
exclude nothing from his vision that may be embraced by the widest 
expansion of Spirit conceivable. And this is so because the spiritual powers 
which are exclusively distinct in the mythological Epos, and which, by 
virtue of the many-sided aspects of actual individualization*tend to lose the 
clear definition of their significance, assert themselves in dramatic poetry in 
consonance with their simple substantive content as pathos altogether, and 


as apart from individual characters. The drama is, in fact, the resolution of 
the one-sided aspect of these powers, which discover their self-stability in 
the dramatic character. And this is so whether, as in tragedy, they are 
opposed to such in hostility, or, as in comedy, they are displayed within 
these characters themselves, without further mediation, in a condition of 
resolution. 

(6) Dramatic Composition 

In discussing the drama as a concrete work of art, I propose to 
emphasize, briefly, the following fundamental points: 

First there is the unity of the same viewed in contrast to that of the Epos 
and the lyric poem. 

Secondly, we have to consider the articulation of its parts, of its separate 
parts and their development. 

Thirdly, there is the external aspect of diction, dialogue, and verse- 
measure. 

(a) What we have in the first instance to observe and, from the broadest 
point of view, to establish with regard to the unity of the drama, is 
connected with a remark made in a previous passage to the effect that 
dramatic poetry, in contradistinction to the Epos, must be more strenuously 
self-concentrated. For, although the Epic makes a specific event its centre of 
unity, this is none the less expanded over a wide and manifold field of the 
national existence, and may break up into very various episodes and the 
independent presentation which belongs to each as parts of the entire 
panorama. An analogous appearance of merely general connection, on 
grounds which are converse to the above, is permissible to certain types of 
lyrical poetry. Inasmuch, however, as in dramatic poetry, from one point of 
view, that epic foundation, as we have seen, falls away — and as, otherwise 
regarded, the individual characters do not find their expression under the 
insulation proper to lyric expression, but rather assert in such a way their 


mutual relations to one another, by means of the opposed features of their 
characterization and aims, that it is just this personal relation which 
constitutes the ground of their dramatic realization — it follows, as by a law 
of necessity, that the synthetic unity of the entire composition is of a more 
stringent character. Now this more restricted homogeneity is quite as much 
objective as it is ideal in its nature. It is objective relatively to the features 
of the practical content of the objects, which the different characters carry 
out in a condition of conflict. It is ideal or subjective in virtue of the fact 
that this essentially substantive content appears in dramatic work as the 
passion of particular characters, so that the ill-success or achievement, 
fortune or misfortune, victory or defeat, essentially affect the individuals, 
whom such concern, in their actual intention.* 

The more obvious laws of dramatic composition may be summarized in 
the time-honoured prescription of the so-called unities of place, time, and 
action. 

(aa) The inalterability of one exclusive /ocale of the action proposed 
belongs to the type of those rigid rules, which the French in particular have 
deduced from classic tragedy and the critique of Aristotle thereupon. As a 
matter of fact, Aristotle merely says® that the duration of the tragic action 
should not exceed at the most the length of a day. He does not mention the 
unity of place at all; moreover, the ancient tragedians have not followed 
such a principle in the strict sense adopted by the French. As examples of 
such a deviation, we have a change of scene both in the Eumenides of 
Aeschylus and the Ajax of Sophocles. To a still less extent can our more 
modern dramatic writing, in its effort to portray a more extensive field of 
collision, dramatis personae of whatever kind and incidental event, and, in 
a word, an action the ideal explication of which requires, too, an external 
environment of greater breadth, subject itself to the yoke of a rigid identity 
of scene. Modern poetry, in so far, that is, as its creations are in harmony 


with the romantic type, which as a rule displays more variety and caprice in 
its attitude to external condition, has consequently freed itself from any 
such demand. If, however, the action is in truth concentrated in a few great 
motives, so that it can avoid complexity of external exposition, there will be 
no necessity for considerable alternation of scene. Indeed, the reverse will 
be a real advantage. In other words, however false such a rule may be in its 
purely conventional application, it contains at least the just conception that 
the constant transition of scene, without any particular reason why we 
should have one more than another, is obviously quite inadmissible. The 
dramatic concentration of the action ought necessarily to assert itself also in 
this external aspect, and thus present a contrast to the Epos, which is 
permitted in the most varied way to adapt itself to the fresh expatiation in 
the form of the spatial condition and its changes. Moreover, from a further 
point of view, the drama is not, as the Epos, composed exclusively for the 
imaginative sense, but for the direct vision of our senses. In the sphere of 
the pure imagination we can readily pass from one scene to another. In a 
theatrical representation, however, we must not put too great a strain on the 
imaginative faculty beyond the point which contradicts the ordinary vision 
of life. Shakespeare, for example, in whose tragedies and comedies there is 
a very frequent change of scene, had posts put up with notices attached to 
them indicating the particular scene on view. A device of this kind is a poor 
sort of affair, and can only impair the dramatic effect. For this reason the 
unity of place is at least commendable to the extent that its intelligibility 
and convenience are prima facie assured, in so far, that is, that all confusion 
is thus avoided. But after all, no doubt, much may still be trusted to the 
imagination, which would conflict with our ordinary perception and notion 
of probability. The most convenient course in this, as in other matters, is a 
happy mean; in other words, while not wholly excluding the claim of purely 


natural fact and perception, we may still permit ourselves considerable 
license in our attitude to both. 

(66) The unity of time is a precisely similar case. In the pure realm of 
imaginative idea we may no doubt, with no difficulty, combine vast periods 
of time; in the direct vision of perception we cannot so readily pass over a 
few years. If the action is, therefore, of a simple character, viewed in its 
entire content and conflict, we shall do best to concentrate the time of such 
a conflict, from its origin to its resolution, in a restricted period. If, on the 
contrary, it demands character richly diversified, whose development 
necessitates many situations which, in the matter of time, lie widely apart 
from one another, then the formal unity of a purely relative and entirely 
conventional duration of time will be essentially impossible. To attempt to 
remove such a representation from the domain of dramatic poetry, on the 
prima facie ground that it is inconsistent with the strict rule of time-unity 
would simply amount to making the prose of ordinary facts the final court 
of appeal, as against the truth of poetic creation. Least of all need we waste 
time in discussing the purely empirical probability that as audience we 
could, in the course of a few hours, witness also, directly through our sense, 
merely the passage of a short space of time. For it is precisely in the case 
where the poet is most at pains to illustrate this conclusion that, from other 
points of view, he wellnigh invariably perpetrates the most glaring 
improbabilities. 

(yy) In contrast to the above examples of unity, that of action is the one 
truly inviolable rule. The true nature, however, of this unity may be a matter 
of considerable dispute. I will therefore develop my own views of its 
significance at greater length. 

Every action must without exception have a distinct object which it seeks 
to achieve. It is through his action that man enters actively into the concrete 


actual world, in which also the most universal subject-matter is in its turn 


accepted in the poetic work and defined under more specific manifestation. 
From this point of view, therefore, the unity will have to be sought for in the 
realization of an end itself essentially definite, and carried under the 
particular conditions and relations of concrete life to its consummation. The 
circumstances adapted to dramatic action are, however, as we have seen, of 
a kind that the individual end meets with obstructions at the hands of other 
personal agents, and this for the reason that a contradictory end stands in its 
path, which in its turn equally strives after fulfilment, so that it is invariably 
attached to the reciprocal relation of conflicts and their devolution. 
Dramatic action in consequence rests essentially upon an action that is 
involved with resistance; and the genuine unity can only find its rationale 
in the entire movement which consists in the assertion of this collision 
relatively to the definition of the particular circumstances, characters, and 
ends proposed, not merely under a mode consonant to such ends and 
characters, but in such a way as to resolve the opposition implied. Such a 
resolution has, precisely as the action itself has, an external and an inside 
point of view. In other words, on the one side, the conflict of the opposed 
ends is finally composed; and on the other the particular characters, to a 
greater or less extent, have committed their entire volitional energy and 
being to the undertaking they strive to accomplish. Consequently the 
success or misadventure of the same, to complete or partial execution, the 
inevitable disaster or the secure union effected with intentions that are 
apparently opposed to their extent, also determine the destiny of the 
character in question, that it is inextricably involved with that which it was 
impelled to commit to such activity. A true end is therefore only then 
consummated, where the object and interest of the action, around which all 
revolves, are identified with the individuals concerned, and absolutely 
united to them. And whether the difference and opposition of the dramatic 


character assumes a simple form or branches out in various accessory 


episodes and individuals, the unity in either case may be of a more severe or 
less stringent nature. Comedy, for instance, in the many-sided features of its 
worked-out intrigue does not require such deliberate self-concentration as 
tragedy does, which is as a rule motived on grandiose and simple lines. 
Romantic tragedy, however, is also in this respect more varied and less 
consistent in its unity than is classic tragedy. And even where there is more 
licence the relation of the episodes and supplementary characters must be 
throughout recognizable; and the entirety of the piece should also naturally 
and without strain fit in with and help to complete the conclusion. So, for 
example, in “Romeo and Juliet,” the discord between the families, which 
lies outside the lovers and their object and destiny, is no doubt the base on 
which the action is shaped, though not the actual matter on which all 
actually depends. Shakespeare consequently devotes the necessary, if also 
wholly subordinate attention to the final issue of this conflict in his 
conclusion. In the same way in “Hamlet” the fortunes of Denmark remain a 
subsidiary interest, though with the entrance of Fortinbras they are 
apparently considered, and are settled at last satisfactorily. 

No doubt in the particular end, which resolves the colliding factors, the 
possibility of fresh interests and conflicts may be presented; it is, however, 
the one collision with which the action is concerned, which has to discover 
its final adjustment in the essentially independent composition. Of this type 
are the three tragedies of Sophocles borrowed from the Theban cycle of 
myths. The first contains the discovery by (dipus of the murderer of Laius; 
the second his peaceful death in the home of the Eumenides; the third the 
fate of Antigone. And, despite of this connection, every one of the three is 
equally an intrinsically complete whole independent of the other two. 

(6) With regard to our second point, namely, that of the mode of 
denouement in a dramatic composition, we have three main features of 


distinction to consider between it and epic composition or the song, namely, 


the size of its extension, the nature of its progression and its division into 
scenes and acts. 

(aa) We have already seen that the embrace of a drama — is not so 
extensive as the demand of the epos implies. I propose, therefore — over 
and above the two features already discussed of that world-condition, which 
is necessarily implied in the complete picture of the epic, and the more 
simple collision which is an equally essential constituent of the content of 
drama — merely to advert to the further ground, that in the drama the 
greater part of everything that the muse of the epic poet has to describe and 
linger over as servant of our imaginative vision, is omitted altogether from 
the scenic reproduction. And, further, in the case of drama it is not actual 
exploit, but the exposition of personal passions which is here the main 
thing. This personal life, however, in contrast to the expanse of the 
phenomenal world, is concentrated in simple emotions, sentences, 
decisions, and the like; and here, too, as distinct from the collateral display 
of epic narration and its historical part, it gives effect to the principle of 
lyric absorption and the origination and expression in present time of 
passion and idea. Dramatic poetry is, however, not satisfied with merely 
one situation;® it presents the ideal world of emotional life or intelligence in 
active self-assertion as a totality of circumstances and ends of very various 
character, which expresses taken together, all that, if viewed relatively to its 
activity, passes in such an inward world. In comparison with the lyrical 
poem, the drama reaches out to and is completed in a far more extensive 
embrace of subject-matter. To summarize this comparative relation we may 
say, perhaps, that dramatic poetry stands as a mean between the wide 
embrace of the Epopaea and the concentrated compression of the Lyric. 

(66) Yet more important than this aspect of external extension is the 
nature of the dramatic progression as opposed to the mode of the epic’s 
devolution The form of the epic objectivity demands throughout, as we 


have seen, a lingering style of description, which may along with this 
become more intense and pointed in its display of active obstruction. It is 
possible that we may at first blush incline to the view that, inasmuch as 
other ends and characters resist the main end and principal character in 
dramatic exposition, dramatic poetry is entitled to accept this sort of pause 
and obstacle as an essential feature of its principle. As a matter of fact just 
the reverse is the case. The true dramatic progression is a continuous 
movement onwards to the final catastrophe. This is clear from the simple 
fact that it is in collision that we find the emphatic turning point. In 
consequence of this we have the twofold view of, in the first place, a 
general strain towards the outbreak of this conflict, and, secondly, the 
necessity implied in this discord and contradiction of views, ends, and 
activities, that they should find some resolution to which they are driven 
forwards. By this we by no means assert that mere celerity of forward 
movement is simply in itself beautiful in the dramatic sense. On the 
contrary, the dramatic poet should have himself room to supply every 
situation on its own account with all the motives which it truly implies. 
Episodical scenes, however, which only impede the action are contrary to 
the nature of the drama. 

(yy) As a final point, we may divide the course of the dramatic work 
most naturally by simply following the stages implied in the notion of 
dramatic movement itself. In this connection Aristotle? long ago remarks 
that a whole is that which possesses a beginning, a middle, and a 
conclusion. He further defines a beginning ‘as that which, of itself 
necessary, does not issue from something else, and out of which something 
other than itself issues and proceeds. The end is the reverse of this, namely, 
that which originates from something else, either of necessity, or mainly so 
at least, but which does not itself lead to further consequence. The middle is 


that which both issues from something else, and also is that from which 
something else proceeds. 

Now no doubt in the reality of our experience every action includes 
many presuppositions which make it a difficult matter to decide the exact 
point where we may find the true commencement. In so far, however, as 
dramatic action rests essentially on a definite state of collision, the right 
point of departure will lie in the situation, out of which the future 
devolution of that conflict, despite the fact that it has not as yet broken out, 
will none the less in its further course issue. The end, on the contrary, will 
then be attained, when the resolution of the discord and its development is 
secured in every possible respect. In the midway condition between 
origination and end we have the conflict of ends, and the struggle of 
individual persons in collision. These different section’s are in dramatic 
composition, so to speak, the phases or moments of the action of what are 
also actions, and the definition of this is admirably indicated by the acts of 
the piece. They are now of course more or less equivalent to pauses of time, 
and a prince on one occasion, who was either in a hurry, or wished the 
action to proceed without interruption, blamed his chamberlain openly that 
such a pause occurred. With regard to their number three such acts for every 
kind of drama is the number that will adapt itself most readily to intelligible 
theory. Of these the first discloses the appearance of the collision, which is 
thereupon emphasized in the second with all the animation of conflicting 
interests as the positive difference of such discord and its progression, until, 
finally, driven as it were upon the very apex of its contradiction, it is 
necessarily resolved. We may cite — as some kind of illustration of this 
division which the nature of such an action suggests — from ancient drama, 
in which no doubt the dramatic articulation is as a rule less distinct, the 
trilogies of AEschylus, in which each single play combines with the others to 
form a single and completely exclusive whole.“2 In modern poetry the 


Spaniards mainly follow such a division into three acts. The English, 
French, and Germans, on the contrary, for the most part divide the entire 
play into five acts, in which the initial exposition is assigned to the first, the 
three next are occupied with the various aggressions and reactionary effects, 
the complex intentions and conflicts of the opposed parties; and it is not 
until the fifth that we reach the entire resolution of such contending forces. 

(y) The third and final important aspect we have to investigate in our 
present connection is the nature of the external means, in so far as the 
employment of the same by dramatic art can be held distinct from and 
independent of the actual scenic representation that is otherwise essential to 
its complete display. An account of the specific nature of diction which is 
frequently dramatic generally, secondly, of the distinguishing features of the 
monologue, dialogue, and the like, and, lastly, of verse measure, will be all 
that is necessary here. As we have more than once insisted in the drama the 
fact of the action is not the external aspect to which we refer, but the 
exposition of the ideal spirit of the action, not merely in respect to the 
dramatis personae and their passion, pathos, resolve, interaction, and 
mediation, but also relatively to the universal essence of the action in its 
conflict and destiny. It is this ideally pregnant spirit, in so far as poetry 
gives embodiment to it in poetic form, which pre-eminently discovers an 
appropriate expression in the language of poetry, viewing this, as we 
should, as the most spiritual way of expressing emotions and ideas. 

(aa) But, moreover, just as the drama combines the principles of the 
Epos and the Lyric, dramatic diction, too, is compelled both to carry and 
assert within itself elements that are lyrical and those that are epic. The 
lyrical approach is rather a special feature of modern drama, and as a rule in 
those cases where the personal life is or tends to be self-absorbed, and seeks 
in its decision and action throughout to retain the self-consciousness of its 
inward resources. But none the less this unveiling of the individual heart- 


life, if it is to remain dramatic, ought not merely to be the exploitation of a 
vague and variable cloud of emotions, memories, and visions; it should 
keep its relation to the action constant throughout, should make its result 
identical with that of the different phases of the same. 

In contrast to this subjective pathos the epic character of the diction, 
which we may define as the objective pathos, is mainly concerned with the 
unfolding of what is substantive in dramatic relations, ends, and persons on 
lines rather directed to the vision of the audience. Such a point of view can 
also in part assume a lyrical tone, remaining when it does so dramatic only 
in so far as it does not more entirely in its independent force form the 
progress of the action and its asserted relation to the same. And over and 
above this, as a second residue, so to speak, of epic poetry, we may have the 
records of narrative, descriptions of battles and the like thrown in. But these 
also, in genuine dramatic composition, ought to be marked with greater 
compression and animated movement, and, relatively to their presentment 
as narrative, a necessary connection with the progress of the action should 
be evident. 


In conclusion, genuine dramatic art consists in the expression of 
individuals in the conflict of their interests and the discord roused between 
their characters and their transitory passions. It is here that the twofold 
aspect of lyric and epic poetry will assert its power in true dramatic union: 
and we have then attached to this the aspect of positive external fact 
expressed likewise in the medium of language, as where we have, for 
instance, the departure and entrance of dramatis personae as a tule 
announced beforehand; not unfrequently also their external habit or 
demeanour is indicated by other persons. 

A fundamental distinction over the entire field now under review is the 


so-called realistic mode of expression, as opposed to a conventional speech 


of the theatre and its rhetoric. Diderot, Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller also in 
their youth addressed themselves in modern times above all to this attitude 
of direct and natural expression. Lessing did so with the powers of a trained 
and sensitive observation Schiller and Goethe did so with their predilection 
for the direct animation of unembellished robustness and force. That men 
should converse with one another as in the Greek, or with more insistance 
— and in this latter respect the criticism has a reasonable basis — as in 
French comedy and tragedy was scouted as contrary to Nature. This type of 
naturalism, however, may very readily, with its superfluity of merely 
realistic traits, fall into the other extreme of dryness and prose, in so far, that 
is, as the characters are not developed in the essential qualities of their 
emotional life and action, but only as they happen to express themselves in 
the literal accuracy of their individual life, without indicating therein any 
more significant self-consciousness or any further sense of their essential 
position. The more natural the characterization is allowed to remain in this 
sense the more prosaic it becomes. In actual life men converse and strive 
with one another before everything else on the mere basis of their distinct 
singularity. If our object is to depict them simply as such it is impossible 
that they should also be represented in their truly substantive significance.“ 
And, if we look at the essence of the matter, this question of crudeness and 
urbanity can only be in the last instance treated subject to the above 
considerations. In other words while, on the one hand, such crudeness or 
coarseness is made to issue from the particular personality, which is 
exclusively committed to the unmediated dictation of an imaginative type of 
outlook and feeling, in the converse treatment an urbanity is the outcome of 
a purely abstract and formal generalization of consideration for others, 
recognition of the claims of personality, love, honour, and the like, in which 
nothing that is suggestive of a rich and objective content can be expressed.4 
Between these two extremes of a purely formal generality and this natural 


expression of unpolished peculiarities we have the true universal, which is 
throughout neither formal nor destitute of individuality, but finds its 
concrete realization in a twofold way from the defined content of character 
and the objective presence of opinions and aims. Genuine poetry will 
therefore consist in the assertion of what belongs to immediate and actual 
life as characteristic and individual in the purifying medium of 
universality,“ both aspects being permitted to mediate each other. In this 
case we are conscious, even in respect to diction, that without being wholly 
banished from the basis of reality and its actual traits of truth, we are 
nevertheless carried into another sphere, that is to say the ideal realm of art. 
Of this latter character is the diction of Greek dramatic poetry, the later 
diction of Goethe, and in part, too, that of Schiller, and in his own way 
Shakespeare’s also, although the Englishman, owing to the peculiar 
conditions of the contemporary stage, is forced in part now and again to 
accommodate his verbal language to the actual ability of the actor.“ 


(62) We may further classify the mode of dramatic expression as that of 
choral interlude, monologue, and dialogue. It is the ancient drama which 
has pre-eminently elaborated the distinction between chorus and dialogue. 
In our modern drama this falls away. What, in the classical composition, 
was presented by the chorus, is now rather placed in the mouths of the 
leading characters. The choric song expresses, among the ancients, by way 
of contrast to the particular characters and their more personal or more 
reciprocal conflict, the general or more impersonal view of the situation, 
and the emotions it excites, in a manner which at one time inclines to the 
objective style of epic narrative, at another to the impulsive movement of 
the Lyric. In the monologue, on the other hand, it is the isolated individual 
who, in a given situation of the action, becomes objective on his own 


account. Monologues are, therefore, dramatically in their right place at 


those moments chiefly when the emotional life is entirely self-concentrated 
as the result of previous events; when it sums up, as it were, the nature of 
the cleft between itself and others, or its own spiritual division; or when it 
arrives at some sudden decision, or comes to the final point of resolve on 
matters already long debated. 

The third and complete form of the drama, however, is the dialogue. For 
in this the dramatis personae are mutually able to express their character 
and aims, not merely relatively to their personal attitude to each other, but 
also to the substantive character of the pathos disclosed; they engage in 
conflict, and thereby actually advance the movement of the action. We may 
further distinguish in the dialogue between the expression of a pathos that is 
subjective and one that is objective. The first rather appertains to a given 
passion of more accidental a nature, whether it be the case in which it is 
retained essentially in suppression, and is only expressed aphoristically, or 
that in which it finds a vent in the most complete and exhaustive explosion. 
Poets, who endeavour to arouse the full movement of personal emotion by 
means of poignant scenes, are exceptionally partial to this type of pathos. 
Nevertheless, despite all their endeavour to depict personal suffering and 
unrestrained passion, or the unreconciled inward dissension of soul-life, it 
remains the fact that the human soul, in its depth, is less effected thereby 
than it is through a pathos, wherein at the same time a genuine objective 
content is evolved. For this reason the earlier plays of Goethe, despite all 
the real penetration of their subject-matter and the natural force of their 
dialogue, make on the whole a weaker impression. And, in the same way, 
outbreaks of unrelieved distraction and unrestrained fury, effect a truly 
healthy sense only in subordinate degree; and, above all, what is wholly 
frightful rather chills us than makes the blood flow. The poet may describe 
passion with all the overwhelming power possible. It is ineffective; the 
heart is merely rent in pieces,*® and turns aside from it. What we fail to find 


here is that which art can least dispense with, the positive aspect of 
reconciliation. The ancient tragedians, therefore, mainly sought for their 
effect by means of the objective type of pathos; nor is there wanting here 
genuine human individuality, so far as this was compatible with their art. 
The plays, also, of Schiller possess this pathos of a great spiritual force, a 
pathos which is penetrative throughout, and is manifested and expressed 
everywhere as fundamental to the action. It is, above all, to this 
circumstance that we may ascribe the lasting effect which the tragedies of 
Schiller produce even in our own day; I refer in particular to their scenic 
reproduction. For that which produces a profound dramatic effect of 
universal and enduring appeal can be only the substantive in action — by 
which I mean, viewing it as definite content, the ethical substance therein, 
or, in its more formal aspect, the grandeur of ideal reach and character, in 
which respect, again, Shakespeare is supreme. 

(yy) I will, in conclusion, add merely a word or two on the point of verse- 
measure. Dramatic metre is best when it lies midway between the tranquil, 
uniform flow of the hexameter and the more interrupted and split-up 
syllabic metres congenial to the Lyric. In this respect the iambic metre is 
above all others commendable. For the iambus, with the rhythm of its 
onward movement, which may be either accelerated by anapaests, or be 
made more solemn and weighty with the spondee, forms a most fitting 
accompaniment to the march of the action; and in quite a peculiar way the 
senarius possesses a real tone of noble and restrained emotional force. 
Among modern authors the Spaniards, with an artistic purpose the reverse 
of this, adopt trochaeic tetrameters, the effect of which is one of tranquil 
retardation; a measure which, with its variety of interwoven rhymes and 
assonances, in part, too, with its alternative absence of rhyme, is admirably 
adapted to the imaginative exuberance of phantasy, and to the fine-drawn 
argumentative antitheses, which characterize this poetry and impede rather 


than advance the action. In a contrast of a similar kind, the French 
Alexandrine is harmonious with the formal carriage and the declamatory 
rhetoric of passions, sometimes held in restraint and at others expressed at 
full heat, the conventional expression of which the art of French drama has 
tasked itself to elaborate. The more realistic Englishman, whom we 
Germans too have followed in more recent times, has, on the contrary, 
retained the iambic metre, which Aristotle long ago defined as to udA1ota 
AEKTIKOV TOV LETp@v-® He has, however, not accepted the same in identical 
form with the Greek trimeter, but substituted a measure of less pathetic 
character, if capable of the greatest freedom of treatment. 

(c) The Relation of the Dramatic Composition to the General Public. 

Although the advantages or defects of diction and metre are important, 
also, in epic and lyrical poetry, we must nevertheless ascribe a more 
emphatic effect to them in dramatic compositions, in virtue of the 
circumstance that we are in this case dealing with opinions, characters, and 
actions which have to appear before us in all the reality of life itself. A 
comedy of Calderon, for example, with all the interplay of fantastic wit we 
may assume, embodied, however, in the kind of diction we associate with 
this poet, with its logical niceties and its bombast — subject, also, to all the 
variations of his lyrical metres — would not, we may presume, on the 
simple ground of this manner of expression, be likely to arouse any general 
sympathy. It is on account of this visual presence and nearness of approach 
that the other aspects of the content, apart from that of purely dramatic 
form, are brought into a far more direct relation to the public before whom 
they are reproduced. We should like shortly to explain the nature of this. 

Scientific compositions and lyrical or epic poems either possess a 
distinct public, whose interest in such works is associated with their 
profession, or it is a matter of chance into what hands compositions of this 
character may fall. If a book does not please anyone it can be neglected, just 


as a man passes by the picture or statue that he does not like; such works 
may, in fact, be held to carry to some extent with them the author’s 
admission that his book is not written for such. The case is somewhat 
otherwise with dramatic works. Here we have a distinct public for which 
the author has to cater, and he is under certain obligations towards it. Such a 
public possesses the right of applause no less than expressed displeasure; 
inasmuch as a work is represented before it in its entirety, and the appeal is 
made that it should be enjoyed, with sympathy in a given place and at a 
stated time. A public of this sort, as in the case of any — other public jury, 
is of a very varied character; it differs in its education, interests, accustomed 
tastes, and hobbies, so that to secure complete success in certain distinct 
respects a talent in the display of vulgar effect, or at least a relative shame- 
facedness in regard to the finest demand of genuine art, may be necessary. 
No doubt the dramatic poet has always the alternative left him to despise his 
public. But in that case he obviously fails to secure the very object for 
which dramatic writing exists. With us Germans, to an exceptional extent, it 
has become the fashion since the times of Tieck thus to scorn the public. 
Our German play-writer will express his own particular individuality, but 
takes no trouble to commend the result to his audience. The ideal of our 
German egotism is quite the reverse, namely, that every man must turn out 
something different to that of other people, in order that he may prove his 
originality. It was owing, in part, to this that Tieck and the brothers 
Schlegel, men who, from the very nature of their sentimental irony, were 
quite unable to master the emotional forces and intelligence of their nation 
and time, fell foul of Schiller, and tried to blacken his poetical reputation on 
the ground that he did among us Germans manage to strike the right key, 
and obtain a popularity unsurpassed. With our neighbours, the French, we 
find the opposite. Their authors write with the present effect on the public 


always in view, which further, on its own account, is capable of being a 


keener and less indulgent critic of the author, owing to the fact that a more 
definite artistic taste is already fixed in France: with us anarchy prevails, 
and everyone expresses his critical views, applauds or condemns just as he 
likes, or as his opinions, emotion, and mood may chance to dictate. 

Inasmuch, however, as it is an essential part of the definition of the 
dramatic composition that it should possess the vitality able to command a 
favourable popular reception, the dramatic poet should submit to the 
conditions — quite apart, that is, from the accidental circumstances or 
tendencies of the time — which are likely to secure this result in an artistic 
form. What these are I will attempt to explain, at least in their more general 
features. 

(a) Now, in the first place, the ends, which in a dramatic work come into 
conflict and are resolved out of such conflict, either possess a general 
human interest, or at least have at bottom a pathos, which is of a valid and 
substantive character for the people for whom the poet creates his work. In 
such a case, however, the universal human quality and what is more 
definitely national, in so far as either are connected with the substance of 
dramatic collisions, may lie very widely apart. Compositions, which stand 
in the national life, at the very summit of their dramatic art and 
development, may consequently quite fail to be appreciated by another age 
and nation. We find, for example, in Hindoo lyrical poetry, even in our own 
time, much that carries with it a real charm, tenderness, and fascinating 
sweetness. The particular collision, however, around which the action in the 
“Sakontala” revolves, in other words, the furious curse upon Sakontala of 
the Brahman, because she does not see him, and omits to make her 
obeisance, can only strike us as absurd, so much so in fact that, despite all 
other excellences in this quite exceptionally beautiful poem, we fail to 
discover any interest in the very culminating crisis of the action. We may 
affirm very much the same thing of the way in which the Spaniards treat the 


motive of personal honour with the abstract severity of a logic, the brutality 
of which outrages most deeply all our ideas and feelings. Let me recall, for 
example, the attempt made by our own theatrical management to bring upon 
the stage one of the less famous plays of Calderon entitled “Clandestine 
Revenge for Clandestine Insult,” an attempt condemned to failure from the 
first on this ground. Another tragedy, which on similar lines portrays a more 
profound human conflict, “The Physician of his own Honour,” under the 
changed title of “The Intrepid Prince,” has after some revision secured more 
leeway; but this, too, is handicapped by its abstract and unyielding Catholic 
principle. Conversely, and in an opposite direction, the Shakespearian 
tragedies and comedies are appreciated by a public that is constantly 
increasing. We find here that, despite all their nationality, the universal 
human interest is incomparably greater. Shakespeare has only failed to 
secure an entrance where the national conventions of art are so narrow and 
specific that they either wholly exclude or materially weaken works of the 
Shakespearian type. A similar position of advantage, such as that we allow 
to Shakespeare, would be attributable to the tragedies of the ancients, if we 
did not, apart from our changed habits in respect to scenic reproduction and 
certain aspects of the national consciousness, make the further demand of a 
profounder psychological penetration and a greater breadth of particular 
characterization. So far, however, as the subject-matter of ancient tragedy is 
concerned, it could never at any time fail in its effect. We may, therefore, 
broadly affirm that, in proportion as a dramatic work accepts for its content 
wholly specific rather than typical characters and passions, conditioned, that 
is, exclusively by definite tendencies of a particular epoch of history, 
instead of mainly concerning itself with human interests substantive in all 
times, to that extent, despite of all its other advantages, it will be more 
transitory. 


(f) And, further, it is necessary that universal human ends and actions of 
this kind should emphasize their poetic individualization to the point of 
animated life itself. Dramatic composition does not merely address itself to 
our sense of vitality, a sense which even the public certainly ought to 
possess, but it must itself, in all essentials, offer a living actual presence of 
situations, conditions, characters, and actions. 

(aa) I have already, in a previous passage of this work,” entered into 
some detail relatively to the aspect of local environment, customs, usages 
and other matters which affect the visual representation of action. In this 
respect dramatic individualization ought to be either so thoroughly poetical, 
vital, and rich with interest that we can discount what is alien to our sense, 
and feel ourselves attracted to the performance by this vital claim on our 
attention, or it should not pretend to do more than present such 
characteristics as external form, which is entirely outshone by the spiritual 
and ideal characteristics which underlie it. 

(62) More important than this external aspect is the vitality of the 
dramatis personae. Such ought not to be merely specific interests 
personified, which is only too frequently the case at the hands of modern 
dramatists. Such abstract impersonations of particular passions and aims are 
wholly destitute of dramatic effect. A purely superficial individualization is 
equally insufficient. Content and form in such cases, as in the analogous 
type of allegorical figures, fail to coalesce. Profound emotions and 
reflections, imposing ideas and language offer no real compensation. 
Dramatic personality ought to be, on the contrary, vital and self-identical 
throughout, a complete whole in short, the opinions and characterization of 
which are consonant with its aims and action. It is not the breadth of 
particular traits which is here of first importance, but the permeating 
individuality, which synthetically binds all in the central unity, which it in 
truth is, and displays a given personality in speech and action as issuing 


from one and the same living source, from which every characteristic, 
whether it be of idea, deed or manner of behaviour, comes into being. That 
which is merely an aggregate of different qualities and activities, even 
though such be strung together in one string, will not give us the vital 
character we require. This presupposes from the point of view of the poet 
himself a creative activity which is instinct with life and imagination. It is to 
the latter type, for instance, that the characters of the Sophoclean tragedies 
belong, despite the fact that they do not possess the variety of particular 
characteristics which distinguish the epic heroes of Homer. Among later 
writers Shakespeare and Goethe are pre-eminently famous for the vitality of 
their characterization. The French, on the contrary, particularly in their 
earlier dramatic compositions, appear to have been rather content to 
excogitate characters that are little more than the formal impersonations of 
general types and passions, than to have aimed at giving us true and living 
persons. 

(yy) But, thirdly, the task of dramatic creation is not completed with the 
presentment of vital characterization. Goethe’s Iphigeneia and Tasso 
throughout are good enough examples of this poetic excellence — and yet 
they are not, if we look at them more strictly, by any means perfect 
examples of dramatic vitality and movement. It is for this reason that 
Schiller long ago remarked of the Iphigeneia, that in it is the ethical content, 
the heart experience, the personal opinion which is made the object of the 
action, and is as such visually reproduced. And unquestionably the display 
and expression of the personal experience of different characters in definite 
situations is not by itself sufficient; we must also have real emphasis laid on 
the collision of the u/timate ends involved, and the forward and conflicting 
movement which such imply. Schiller is consequently of the view that the 
movement of the Iphigeneia is not sufficiently disturbed; we are permitted 
to linger within it too long and easily. He even maintains that it without 


question inclines to the sphere of epic composition, if we contrast it at least 
with any strict conception of tragedy. In other words, dramatic effect is 
action simply as action; it is not the exposition of personality alone, or 
practically independent of the express purpose and its final achievement. In 
the Epos play may be permitted to the breadth and variety of character, 
external conditions, occurrences and events; in the drama, on the contrary, 
the self-concentration of its principle is most asserted relatively to the 
particular collision and its conflict. It is thus that we recognize the truth of 
Aristotle’s dictum,” that tragic action possesses two sources (aitia dvo), 
opinion and character (S1évo1e Kai 7d0c), but what is most important is the 
end (téAoc), and individuals do not act in order to display diverse 
characters, but these latter are united with a common bond of imaginative 
conception to the former in the interest of the action. 

(y) As a matter for our final consideration in this place there is the 
relation in which the poet is placed to the general public. Epic poetry in its 
truly primitive state requires that the poet place wholly on one side his 
distinctive personality in its contrast to his actually objective work. He 
offers us the content of that and only that. The lyric poet, on the contrary, 
deliberately expresses his own emotional life and his personal views of the 
world. 

(aa) We might imagine that the poet must perforce withdraw himself in 
the drama by reason of the very fact that he brings action before us in its 
sensuous presence, and makes the characters speak and active in their own 
names, to a greater extent than in the Epos, in which he appears at any rate 
as narrator of the events. Such an impression is only, however, very 
partially valid. For, as I have already contended, the drama is exclusively 
referable in its origin to those epochs, in which the personal self- 
consciousness, both relatively to the general outlook on life and artistic 
culture, has already reached a high degree of development. A dramatic 


composition therefore should not, as an epic one does, present the 
appearance as though it originated from the popular consciousness simply, 
for the display of which content the poet is merely an instrument of 
expression which possesses no reference to the poet’s personal life; rather 
what we seek to recognize in the complete work is quite as much the 
product of the self-aware and original creative force, and by reason of this 
the art and virtuosity of a genuine poetic personality. It is only thereby that 
dramatic productions attain to the genuine excellence of their artistic vitality 
and definition, as contrasted with the actions and events of natural life. It is 
on this account that where the authorship of dramatic works is a subject of 
controversy we find such to be nowhere more frequent than where it 
concerns the primitive Epopaea. 

(62) From the opposite point of view the general public too, if it has 
itself preserved a true sense of meaning of art, will not submit to have 
placed before it in a drama the more accidental moods and opinions, the 
peculiar tendencies and the one-sided outlook of this or that individual, the 
expression of which is more appropriate to the lyric poet. It has a right to 
demand that in the course and final issue of the dramatic action, whether of 
tragedy or comedy, what is fundamentally reasonable and true should be 
vindicated. Being myself convinced of this I have in a previous passage 
given a place of first importance to the demand that the dramatic poet must 
in the profoundest sense make himself master of the essential significance 
of human action and the divine order of the world, and along with this of a 
power to unfold this eternal and essential foundation of all human 
characters, passions and destinies in its clarity as also in its vital truth. It is 
no doubt quite possible that a poet, in rising equal to this demand upon his 
powers of penetration and artistic achievement, may under particular 
circumstances find himself in conflict with the restricted and uncultured 
ideas of his age and nation. In such a case the responsibility for such a 


disunion does not rest with himself, but is a burden the public ought to 
carry. He has the single obligation to follow the lead of truth and his own 
compelling genius, the ultimate victory of which, provided it is of the nght 
quality, is no less assured than that of ultimate truth itself universally. It is 
impossible to define closely the limits within which a dramatic poet is 
entitled to bring his actual personality before the public. I will therefore 
merely recall attention to the fact in a general way that in many periods of 
history dramatic poetry, no less than other kinds, is induced to disseminate 
with a vital impulse novel ideas upon politics, morals, poetry, religion, and 
the like. So early as Aristophanes we have polemics in those comedies of 
his youth against the domestic condition of Athens and the Peloponnesian 
war. Voltaire again frequently endeavours in his dramatic works to 
popularize his free thought principles. But above all worthy of notice is the 
effort of our Lessing in his “Nathan” to vindicate his ethical faith against 
the strait waistcoat of a blockish orthodoxy. In still more recent times too 
Goethe has in his earliest works challenged the prose of our German life 
and its defective views of art. Tieck has to some extent followed his lead in 
this respect. Where personal views of the above type are not only of 
superior worth, but are further not expressed in such deliberate separation 
from the action of the drama as to make the latter appear as a mere means 
for their exploitation, the claims of true art are not likely to suffer injury. If, 
however, the freedom of the composition is thereby impaired, though no 
doubt the poet may possibly produce no inconsiderable impression on the 
public by his introduction of his own predilections into his work; yet, 
however true they may be, if they are at the same time unable to coalesce 
with the work as an artistic whole the interest thereby aroused can only be 
limited to the matters thus handled; it is in fact no true artistic interest at all. 
The worst case of all is that, however, where a poet with similar 
deliberation seeks, out of pure flattery and in order to please, to give 


prominence to some popular prejudice which is entirely false. His sins of 
commission are in that case twofold, not merely against art, but truth no 
less. 

(66) One further remark may be perhaps admitted in this connection to 
the effect that among the particular types of dramatic art a more limited 
measure of indulgence is permitted to tragedy than to comedy in this more 
free expatiation of the personality of the poet. In the latter type the 
contingency and caprice of individual self-expression is from the first 
agreeable to its main principle. Thus we find that Aristophanes frequently 
makes matters of immediate interest to his Athenian public the subject of 
his parabases. In portions of these he gives free utterance to his own views 
upon contemporary events and circumstances, and withal shrewd advice to 
his fellow citizens. He is at other times concerned to defend himself from 
the attacks of political opponents and his artistic rivals. Indeed there are 
passages in which he deliberately eulogizes himself and his peculiarities. 


2. THE EXTERNAL TECHNIQUE OF A DRAMATIC COMPOSITION 


Poetry, alone among the arts, completely dispenses with the sensuous 
medium of the objective world of phenomena. Inasmuch moreover as the 
drama does not interpret to the imaginative vision the exploits of the past, or 
express an ideal personal experience to mind and soul, but rather is 
concerned to depict an action in all the reality of its actual presence, it 
would fall into contradiction with itself if it were forced to remain limited to 
the means, which poetry, simply as such, is in a position to offer. The 
present action no doubt belongs entirely to the personal self, and from this 
point of view complete expression is possible through the medium of 
language. From an opposite one, however, the movement of action is 


towards objective reality, and it requires the complete man to express its 


movement in his corporeal existence, deed and demeanour, as well as the 
physiognomical expression of emotions and passions, and not only these on 
their own account, but in their effect on other men, and the reactions which 
are thereby brought into being. Moreover, in the display of individuality in 
its actual presence, we require further an external environment, a specific 
locale, in which such movement and action is achieved. Consequently 
dramatic poetry, by virtue of the fact that no one of these aspects can be 
permitted to remain in their immediate condition of contingency, but have 
all to be reclothed in an artistic form as phases of fine art itself, is 
compelled to avail itself of the assistance of pretty well all the other arts. 
The surrounding scene is to some extent, just as the temple is, an 
architectonic environment, and in part also external Nature, both aspects 
being conceived and executed in pictorial fashion. In this locale the 
sculpturesque figures are presented with the animation of life, and their 
volition and emotional states are artistically elaborated, not merely by 
means of expressive recitation, but also through a picturesque display of 
gesture and of posture and movement, which, in its objective form, is 
inspired by the inward soul-life. In this respect we may have brought home 
to us a distinction which recalls a feature I have at an earlier stage indicated 
in the sphere of music as the opposition implied in the arts of declamation 
and melody. In other words, just as in declamatory music language in its 
spiritual signification is the aspect of most importance, to the characteristic 
expression of which the musical aspect is entirely subordinate, whereas the 
movement of melody is unfolded freely on its own account in its own 
specific medium, although it too is able to assimilate the content of 
language — so also dramatic poetry, on the one hand, avails itself of those 
sister arts merely as instrumental to a material basis and environment, out of 
which the language of poetry is in its free domination asserted as the 


commanding central focus, upon and around which all else really revolves. 


From the further point of view, however, that which in the first instance had 
merely the force of an assistant and accompaniment, becomes an object on 
its own account, and receives the appearance in its own domain of an 
essentially independent beauty. Declamation passes into song, action into 
the mimic of the dance, and scenery in its splendour and pictorial 
fascination itself puts forward a claim to artistic perfection. 

In contrasting, then, a contrast frequently insisted upon, and more 
particularly in recent times, poetry in its simplicity with the external 
dramatic execution such as we have above described, we may continue the 
course of our review under the following heads of discussion. 

Firsts there is the dramatic poetry, whose object is to restrict itself to the 
ordinary ground of poetry, and consequently does not contemplate the 
theatrical representation of its productions. 

Secondly, we have the genuine art of the theatre, to the extent that is in 
which it is limited to recitation, play of pose and action, under the modes in 
which the language of the poet is able throughout to remain the definitive 
and decisive factor. 

Lastly, there is that type of reproduction, which admits the employment 
of every means of scenery, music and dance, and suffers the same to assert 
an independent position as against the dramatic language. 

(a) The Reading and Recitation of Dramatical Compositions. 

The true sensuous medium or instrument of dramatic poetry is, as we 
have seen, not only the human voice and the spoken word, but the entire 
man, who not merely expresses emotions, ideas, and thoughts, but, as 
vitally absorbed in a concrete action, in virtue of all that he is influences the 
ideas, designs, the action and behaviour of others, experiences similar 
effects on himself, or maintains his independent opposition to them. 


(a) In contrast to such a definite view, which is based upon the essential 
character of dramatic poetry itself, it is a feature of modern notions on the 
subject, particularly so among ourselves, to regard the organization of 
drama with a view to its theatrical reproduction as unessential and 
subsidiary, although as a fact all dramatic authors, even when they adopt 
this attitude of indifference and contempt, entertain the wish and hope to see 
their compositions on the stage. The result is that the greater number of 
more recent dramas are unable ever to find a stage, and the simple reason of 
this is that they are undramatical. We are not of course, therefore, in a 
position to deny that a dramatic composition may satisfy the conditions of 
genuine poetry in virtue of its intrinsic worth. What we affirm is that it is 
only to an action, the dramatic course of which is admirably adapted to 
theatrical representation, that we are to attribute such intrinsic dramatic 
worth. The best authority for such a statement is supplied by the Greek 
tragedies. It is true that we no longer see these on the contemporary stage, 
but they do nevertheless, if we regard the facts more closely, completely 
satisfy us to a real extent precisely on this ground that they were written 
without reserve for the theatre of their day. What has banished them from 
the theatre of today is not so much the character of their dramatic 
organization, which differs mainly from that of to-day in its employment of 
the chorus, as in the nature of national predilections and conditions, upon 
which for the most part, if we consider their content, they are based, and in 
which owing to the distance in which they are placed relatively to our own 
contemporary life we are unable now to feel ourselves at home. The malady 
of Philoctetes, for instance, the loathsome ulcer on his foot, his ejaculations 
and outcries, are as little likely to awaken the genuine interest of a modern 
audience as the arrows of Hercules, about which the main course of that 
drama revolves. In a similar way, though we may admit the barbaric cruelty 
of the human sacrifice in the Iphigeneia in Aulis and Tauris in an opera, we 


find it absolutely necessary in tragedy at any rate that this aspect should be 
wholly revised as Goethe has in fact done. 


(f) The difference, however, thus indicated between ancient and modern 
customs, which effects the mere perusal of such works, no less than the 
complete and vital reproduction of them as a whole, has had the further 
effect of pointing out to us another by-way, in which poets to some extent 
deliberately fashion their work exclusively for the reader’s perusal, and in a 
manner by which the difficulty above indicated no longer affects the 
character of such compositions. There are no doubt in this connection 
isolated points of view, which merely refer to features of external form, 
which are implied in the so-called knowledge of the stage, and an 
indifference as to which does not lessen the poetical worth of a dramatical 
production. To these belong, for example, the careful regulation of the 
scenic arrangements, that one scene can follow without difficulty after 
another, though it requires great alterations in the scenery, or that the actor 
is given sufficient time to make the necessary change of costume, or to 
recover from his previous exertions. A knowledge and aptitude of this 
nature is neither indicative of any poetical superiority or the reverse; they 
rather depend upon the naturally varying and conventional arrangements of 
the theatre. There are, however, other features relatively to which the poet, 
in order to be truly dramatical, must have the animated reproduction visibly 
present in its substance, must make his dramatis personae speak and act 
conformably thereto, that is, in complete congruity with an actually present 
realization. Viewed in this light theatrical reproduction is a real test. For in 
the presence of the supreme court of appeal of a sound and artistic public 
the mere speeches and tirades of our so-called exquisite diction, if dramatic 
truth is not thereby asserted, will not hold water. There are periods, no 
doubt, in which the public also is corrupted by the culture it is the fashion 
so highly to praise, I mean by heads generally overstocked with the current 
opinions and fancies of the connoisseur and critic. Let it however only 


retain its own essentially sterling commonsense, and it will only be satisfied 


in those cases where characters express themselves and act precisely as the 
reality of life no less than art demands and necessitates. If the poet, on the 
contrary, writes exclusively for the single reader he very readily gets no 
further than making his characters speak and behave much as they might do 
in an epistolary correspondence. If any one thus gives us the reasons for his 
aims and what he does, or unbares his heart in any other respect, instead of 
that which we should at once remark thereupon we get between the receipt 
of the letter and our immediate reply time for all kinds of reflection and 
idea. The imagination opens in this case a wide field of possibilities. In the 
actually present speech and rejoinder we have to presuppose that as 
between man and man the volition and heart, the movement of feeling and 
decision are more direct, that in short the dialogue passes on without any 
such recourse to considerable reflection, but at once from soul to soul, as 
eye to eye, mouth to mouth, and ear to ear. Only in such a case the actions 
and speeches are expressed with life from the actual personality, who has no 
time left him to make a careful selection from one out of many possibilities. 
Under this view of the case it is not unimportant for the poet throughout his 
composition to keep his eye on the stage, which renders such a direct type 
of animation necessary. Nay, for myself I go to the length of maintaining 
that no dramatic work ought to be printed, but rather, as no doubt with the 
ancients, it should belong to the stage repertory in manuscript form,” and 
only receive quite an insignificant circulation. We should at least in that 
case limit very considerably the present superabundance of dramas, which it 
is possible possess the speech of culture, fine sentiments, excellent 
reflections, and profound thoughts, but which are defective in the very 
direction which makes a drama dramatical, that is, in the display of action, 
and the vital movement which belongs to it. 

(y) In the mere perusal and reading aloud of dramatic compositions we 


find a difficulty in deciding whether they are of a type which would produce 


the due effect from the stage. Even Goethe, whose experience of stage 
management in his later years was exceptional, was far from being 
dependable on this head, a result no doubt mainly due to the extraordinary 
confusion of our public taste, which is able to accept with approval almost 
anything and everything. If the character and object of the dramatis 
personae are on their own account great and substantive the manner of 
composition no doubt presents less difficulty. But as regards the motive 
force of interests, the various phases in the progress of the action, the 
suspended interest and development of situations, the just degree in which 
characters assert their effect on each other, the appropriate force and truth of 
their demeanour and speech — in all such respects the mere perusal 
unassisted by a theatrical performance can only in the rarest cases arrive at 
a reliable decision. Reading a work aloud is only under great qualification a 
further assistance. Speech in drama requires the presence of separate 
individuals. The delivery of one voice, however artistically it may adapt 
itself to different shades of tone in alternate or varying change is 
insufficient. Add to this the fact that in reading aloud we are throughout 
confronted with the difficulty whether on every occasion the persons 
speaking should be mentioned or not. Both alternations are equally open to 
objection. If the delivery is that of one voice the statement of the names of 
the characters speaking becomes an _ indispensable condition of 
intelligibility, but by doing so the expression of pathos throughout suffers 
violence. If, on the other hand, the delivery is vitally dramatic, and we are 
carried thereby into the actual situation, a further kind of contradiction can 
hardly fail to appear. For with the satisfaction of our sense of hearing that of 
sight puts forward a certain claim of its own. For when we listen to an 
action we desire to see the acting persons, their demeanour and 
surroundings; the eye craves for a completed vision, and finds instead 
before it merely a reciter, who sits or stands peacefully in a private house 


with company. Reading aloud or recitation is consequently always an 
unsatisfying compromise between the unambitious pretensions of private 
perusal, in which the aspect of realization is absent entirely and all is left to 
the imagination, and the complete theatrical presentation. 

(b) The Art of the Actor 

In conjunction with actual dramatic reproduction there is along with 
music a second practical art, namely, that of acting, the complete 
development of which belongs entirely to more recent times. Its principle 
consists in this, that while it summons to its assistance dramatic posture, 
action, declamation, music, dance, and scenery, it accepts as_ the 
predominant mark of its effort human speech and its poetical expression. 
And this is for poetry in its simplest significance the exclusively just 
relation. For if mere mimicry or song or dance once begin to assume an 
independent position of their own, poetry viewed as a fine and creative art 
is degraded to the position of an instrument, and loses its ascendancy over 
the in other respects accompanying arts. We will venture to point out a few 
characteristic distinctions in this connection. 

(a) The primary phase of the art of acting is to be found among the 
Greeks. Here, as one aspect of the matter, the art of speech is affiliated with 
that of sculpture. The acting dramatis personae stands before us as an 
objective figure in his entire bodily realization. In so far as here this 
statuesque figure is animated, assimilates and expresses the content of the 
poetry, enters into every movement of personal passion and at the same 
time asserts it through word and voice, this presentation is more animated 
and more spiritually transparent than any statue or picture. 

As to this quality of living animation we may draw a distinction between 
two distinct ways of regarding it. 

(aa) First, there is declamation in the sense of artistic speech. 
Declamation was not carried far among the Greeks; intelligibility 1s here 


what is of most importance. We desire to recognize in the tone of the voice 
and in the quality of the recitations the characterization of soul-life in its 
finest shades and transitions, as also in its oppositions and contrasts, in 
short, in its entire concreteness. The ancients, on the contrary, added a 
musical accompaniment to declamation, partly to emphasize rhythm, and in 
part to increase the modulation of the verbal expression. At the same time it 
is probable that the dialogue was either not at all or only very lightly 
accompanied. To the reproduction of the choruses, however, the lyric 
association of music was essential. It is highly probable that singing, by 
means of its more definite accentuation of the meaning of the language used 
in the choice strophes and antistrophes, made the same more intelligible; 
only under such an assumption can I myself understand how it was possible 
for a Greek audience to follow the choruses of either AXschylus or 
Sophocles. I admit that such choruses might not necessarily present to a 
Greek all the difficulties we ourselves experience; at the same time I 
confess that, though I know the German language well and am not wholly 
destitute of imagination, German lyrics written in the same style, if 
declaimed from the stage, even with the full accompaniment of song, would 
still be far from wholly intelligible. 

(BB) A further means of interpretation is supplied by the pose and 
movement of the body. In this respect it is worth noticing that with the 
Greeks the play of facial expression is entirely absent, by reason of the fact 
that their actors wore masks. The facial contour returned an unalterable 
sculpturesque image, the plastic outlines of which were as unable to 
assimilate the varied expression of particular states of soul, as to reproduce 
the acting characters, which fought through a pathos securely fixed and 
universal in the nature of its dramatic conflict, and neither deepened the 
substance of this pathos to the ideal intensity of our modern emotional life, 
nor suffered it to expand into all the particularization of the world of 


dramatic individualities now in vogue. The action was equally simple, for 
which reason we do not possess any tradition of famous Greek mimes. 
Sometimes the poet himself was actor; both Sophocles and Aristophanes are 
examples. To some extent the mere citizen, who was not strictly a 
professional actor at all, took a part in tragedy. As a set-off to such 
difficulties the choric songs were accompanied with the dance, a procedure 
which can only appear frivolous to us Germans in the view we generally 
take of the dance. With the Greeks it belonged as an essential feature to 
their theatrical performances. 


(yy) To summarize, then, we find that among the ancients not only was 
the poetical claim of language, and the intelligible expression of general 
emotional states, freely admitted, but also the external realization received 
the most complete elaboration by means of musical accompaniment and the 
dance. A concrete unity of this kind gives to the entire presentation a plastic 
character. What is spiritual is not on its own account idealized as part of a 
personal soul-life, nor is it expressed under such a mode of 
particularization; the main effect 1s to bring about its complete affiliation 
and reconciliation with the external aspect of sensuous appearance whose 
correspondent claim is equally recognized. 

(£) In rivalry with music and the dance speech suffers injury, in so far as 
it ought to remain the spiritual expression of spirit. Our modern art of the 
theatre has consequently succeeded in liberating itself from such features. 
The poet is by this means exclusively placed in a relation to the actor 
simply, who, by his declamation, play of facial expression, and posture, has 
to represent to vision the poetical work. This relation of the author to the 
external material is, however, in its contrast to other arts, quite unique. In 
painting and sculpture it is the artist himself, who executes his conceptions 


in colour, bronze, or marble; and although musical execution is dependent 


upon the hands and voices of others, yet the feature thus added, albeit, of 
course, the element of soul in the delivery ought not to be absent, is none 
the less, to a more or less degree, overwhelmingly mechanical technique 
and virtuosity.“ The actor, on the contrary, appears before us in the entire 
personality which combines his bodily presence, physiognomy, voice, and 
so forth, and it is his function to coalesce absolutely with the character he 
portrays. 

(aa) In this respect the poet has the right to demand of the actor that he 
enters with all his faculties into the part he receives, without adding thereto 
anything peculiar to himself, that, in short, he acts in complete consonance 
with the creative conception and means of its display supplied by the poet. 
The actor ought, in fact, to be the instrument upon which the author plays, 
an artist’s brush which absorbs all colours and returns the same unchanged. 
Among the ancients this was more easily achieved for the reason that 
declamation, as above stated, was mainly restricted to clarity of meaning, 
and music looked after the aspect of rhythm, while masks concealed the 
faces, and, moreover, not much scope was left to the action. Consequently, 
the actor could without real difficulty conform in his delivery to a universal 
tragic pathos; and although too, in comedy, portraits of living people such 
as Socrates, Nicias, Creon, and so forth, had to be represented, in a real 
measure the masks reproduced characteristic traits with sufficient force, and 
further we should note that a detailed individualization was less necessary, 
inasmuch as the comic poets, as a rule, merely introduced such characters in 
order to represent general tendencies of the time. 

(62) The position is different in the modern theatre. Here, to start with, 
we have no masks or musical accompaniment, but have instead of these the 
play of facial expression, the variety of pose, and a richly modulated style 
of declamation. For, on the one hand, human passions, even when they are 
expressed by the poet in a more general and typical characterization, have 


none the less to be asserted as part of an inner and personal life; and for the 
rest our modern characters receive, for the most part, a far more extended 
compass of particularization, the distinctively appropriate expression of 
which has in the same way to be placed before us with all the animation of 
present life. The characters of Shakespeare are, above all, entire men, 
standing before us in distinctively unique personality, so that we require of 
our actors that they, for their part, give us back the entire impression of such 
complete creations. There is no specific rdle here that does not require a 
definite kind of expression fitted to it, and which covers in fact every 
feature of its display, whether we regard that which we cannot see or that 
which we do, whether it be in the tone of the voice, the mode of delivery, 
gesticulation, or facial expression. For this reason, apart from the nature of 
the dialogue, the varied character of the pose and gesture, through every 
possible shade, receives an entirely new significance. In fact, the modern 
poet leaves to the actor self-expression here much that the ancients would 
have expressed in words. Take the example of the final scene of 
Wallenstein. The old Octavio has assisted materially in the downfall of 
Wallenstein. He finds him treacherously murdered by the machinations of 
Buttler, and at the very moment when the Countess Terzky makes the 
announcement that she has taken poison, an imperial letter arrives. Gordon, 
after reading the same, hands it to Octavio with a glance of reproach, 
adding the words, “To the Lord Piccolomini.” Octavio is confounded, and, 
pained to the heart, glances heavenwards. That which Octavio experiences 
in this reward for a service, for the bloody issue of which he himself is 
mainly responsible, is in this passage not expressed in so many words, but 
is left solely to the gesture of the actor. 

(yy) Owing to demands of this kind made by our modern art of acting, 
poetry may, relatively to the material of its presentation, not unfrequently 
opens up difficulties unknown to the ancients. In other words, the actor, 


being the man he is, possesses, in respect to voice, figure, physiognomical 
expression, as everybody else, his native peculiarities, which he is 
compelled to set on one side, either owing to their incompatibility with a 
pathos of universal import and a really typical characterization, or to bring 
them into harmony with the more complete personalities of a type of poetry 
rich in its power of individualization. 

Actors claim the title of artists, and receive all the honours of an artistic 
profession. According to our modern ideas, no taint of any sort, whether 
ethical or social, is implied in the fact of being a dramatic actor. This view 
is the right one. The profession demands conspicuous talent, intelligence, 
perseverance, energy, practice, knowledge, and, indeed, its highest 
attainment is impossible without the rare qualities of genius. The actor has 
not only to assimilate profoundly the spirit of the poet and the part he 
accepts, and to make his own individuality conform entirely to the same, 
both inwardly and outwardly; he has, over and above this, in many respects 
to supplement the part with his own creative insight, to fill in gaps, to 
discover modes of transition, and generally, by his performance, to interpret 
the poet by making visibly and vitally present and intelligible meanings 
which lie beneath the surface, or the less obvious touches of a master’s 
hand. 

(c) The Theatrical Art which is more Independent of Poetical 
Composition 

Finally, we shall have that further, or third aspect of the art in its actual 
employment, where it liberates itself from the exclusive precedency of 
articulate poetry, and accepts as an independent end what was previously, to 
a more or less extent, a mere accompaniment or instrument, and elaborates 
the same on its own account. To carry out this emancipation, music and the 
dance are quite as much essential features of the dramatic development as 
the art of the actor simply. 


(a) In respect to this change in the art, there are broadly speaking two 
systems. The first, according to which the performer tends to be simply in 
spirit and body the living instrument of the poet, we have already referred 
to. The French, who make much of professional réles¥% and schools, and 
are, as arule, more typical in their theatrical representations, have shown an 
exceptional fidelity to this system in their tragedy and haute comédie. What 
we may define here as the position of the art of acting reversed consists in 
this, that the entire creation of the poet now tends to be purely an appendage 
or frame to and for the natural endowment, technical ability, and art of the 
actor. It is by no means uncommon to hear actors make the demand that 
poets should write expressly for them. The soul function of poetical 
composition is, in this view, to give the artist an opportunity to display and 
unfold in all its brilliance his emotional powers and art, to let us see the 
final outcome of his particular individuality. Among the Italians, the 
commedia dell’ arte belongs to this type. Here, no doubt, we have certain 
definite types of character such as those of the arlecchino, dottore, and the 
like, with appropriate situations and series of scenes; the more detailed 
execution is, however, almost entirely left to the discretion of the actors. 
Among ourselves, the dramatic pieces of Iffland and Kotzebue, and many 
others besides, though in large measure regarded as poetry, unimportant or 
even bad compositions, nevertheless offer such an opportunity for the 
creative powers of the actor, who is compelled to initiate and shape 
something from such generally sketchy and artificial productions, which on 
account of a vital and independent performance of this kind receives a 
unique interest exclusively united to one and no other artist. It is here, more 
especially, that we find our much belauded realistic effects are displayed, a 
style carried to such lengths that a mere mumble and whisper of articulate 
speech, quite impossible to follow, will pass as an admirable performance. 
In protest to such a style, Goethe translated Voltaire’s “Tancred” and 


“Mahomet” for the Weimar stage, in order to compel its actors to drop this 
vulgar naturalism, and accustom themselves to a more noble exposition. 
And this is invariably the case with the French, who, even in all the 
animation of the farce, always keep the audience in view, and throughout 
address themselves to it. As a matter of fact, mere realism and imitation of 
our everyday expression is as little exhaustive of the real problem as the 
mere intelligibility and clever use made of characterization. If an actor 
seeks to produce a really artistic effect in such cases, he will have to extend 
his powers to a genial virtuosity similar to that I have described already in a 
previous passage when referring to musical execution.“ 

(6) A second province belonging to the type under consideration is that 
of the modern opera, in the direction, at least, which it more and more is 
inclined to take. In other words, although in opera, generally speaking, the 
music is of most importance, which of course possesses a content in 
partnership with the poetry and the libretto, albeit it treats and executes the 
same freely as it thinks best, yet in more recent times, and particularly 
among ourselves, it has become increasingly an affair of luxurious display. 
It has carried its accessoires, in the splendour of its decorations, the pomp 
of its costumes, the completeness of its choruses and their grouping, to a 
degree of independence that throws all else into the shade. It was a 
magnificence of this kind, sufficiently criticized among ourselves, which 
Cicero long ago complains of when referring to Roman tragedy. In tragedy, 
where the poetry is always the most essential thing, such a lavish display of 
the sensuous side of things is no doubt not in its right place, although 
Schiller, in his “Maid of Orleans,” shows a tendency here to run astray. In 
the opera, on the contrary, with its sensuous exuberance of song and the 
melodic, thundering chorus of voices and instruments, we may with more 
reason admit such an emphasized charm of external embellishment and 


display. If the decorations are splendid, then the groups and processions, to 


give point to them, must be equally gorgeous, and everything else must be 
adapted to the same scale. The subject most suited to a sensuous luxuriance 
of this kind, which, no doubt, is always some indication of the decline of 
genuine art, is that part of the entire performance which inclines to the 
wonderful, fantastic, or fairy tale. Mozart, in his “Magic Flute,” has 
supplied us with an example which is not too extravagant, and is worked 
out on completely artistic lines. At the same time, we may entirely exhaust 
all the arts of scenic display, costume, instrumentation and the rest, but the 
fact remains that, if we are not really in earnest with that part of the content 
which concerns real dramatic action, the impression upon us can be at the 
strongest merely that of a perusal of the fairy-tale of “The Thousand and 
One Nights.” 

(y) The same observations apply to the modern Ballet, which above all is 
most suited to fairy-land and miracle of all kinds. Here, too, we note as one 
supreme feature, quite apart from the picturesque beauty of the grouping 
and tableaux, the kaleidoscopic splendour and fascination of the 
decorations, costumes, and lighting, to an extent that ordinary persons find 
themselves transported into a world in which common sense and the laws 
and pressure of our daily life vanish altogether. As a further aspect of these 
performances, connoisseurs in such subjects will go into ecstacies over the 
elaborately trained dexterity and virtuosity of legs, which is nowadays an 
essential feature of the dance. If, however, any more spiritual significance is 
to flash athwart such mere physical agility, which we have reduced to the 
final ultimatum of senselessness and ideal poverty, we ought to have 
associated with the complete command over all the executive difficulties 
implied a real measure and euphony of movement, a freedom and grace 
such as finds a response in the soul; and it is only very rarely that we do so. 
As a further element in association with the dance here, which stands in the 
place of the choruses and solos of the opera, we find as real expression of 


action the Pantomime. This, however, in proportion as our modern dance 
has advanced in technical dexterity, has fallen from the rank which it once 
possessed, and, indeed, has so deteriorated that the very thing tends once 
more to drop out of the modern ballet altogether, which is alone able to lift 
the same into the free domain of art. 


3. THE TYPES OF DRAMATIC POETRY AND THE PRINCIPAL 
PHASES OF THEIR HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Viewing for a moment the course of our present inquiry in retrospect, it will 
be seen that we have, first, established the principle of dramatic poetry in its 
widest and more specific characteristics, and, further, in its relation to the 
general public. Secondly, we deduced from the fact of the drama’s 
presenting an action distinct and independent in its actually visible 
development the conclusion that a fully complete sensuous reproduction is 
also essential, such as is for the first time possible under artistic conditions 
in the theatrical performance. In order that the action, however, may adapt 
itself to an external realization of this kind, it is necessary that both in 
poetic conception and detailed execution it should be absolutely definite 
and complete. This is only effected, our third point, by resolving dramatic 
poetry into particular types, receiving their typical character, which is in 
part one of opposition and also one of mediatory relation to such 
opposition, from the distinction, in which not only the end but also the 
characters, as also the conflict and entire result of the action, are 
manifested. The most important aspects emphasized by such distinction and 
subject to an historical development are those peculiar to tragedy and 
comedy respectively, as also the comparative value of either mode of 
composition. This inquiry in dramatic poetry is for the first time so 
essentially important that it forms the basis of classification for the different 


types. 


In considering more closely the nature of these distinctions we shall do 
well to discuss their subject-matter in the following order. 


First, we must define the general principle of tragedy, comedy, and the 
so-called drama. 

Secondly, we must indicate the character of ancient and modern dramatic 
poetry, to the contrast between which the distinctive relation of the above- 
named types is referable in their historical development. 

Thirdly, we will attempt, in conclusion, to examine the concrete modes, 
which these types, though mainly comedy and tragedy, are able to exhibit 
within the boundary of this opposition. 

(a) The Principle of Tragedy, Comedy, and the Drama, or Social Play 

The essential basis of differentiation among the types of epic poetry is to 
be found in the distinction whether the essentially substantive displayed in 
the epic manner is expressed in its universality, or is communicated in the 
form of objective characters, exploits, and events. In contrast to this, the 
classification of lyric poetry, in its series of varied modes of expression, is 
dependent upon the degree and specific form in which the content is 
assimilated in more or less stable consistency with the soul experience, 
according as such content asserts this intimate life. And, finally, dramatic 
poetry, which accepts as its centre of significance the collision of aims and 
characters, as also the necessary resolution of such a conflict, cannot do 
otherwise than deduce the principle of its separate types from the relation in 
which individual persons are placed relatively to their purpose and its 
content. The definition of this relation is, in short, the decisive factor in the 
determination of the particular mode of dramatic schism and the issue 
therefrom, and consequently presents the essential type of the entire process 
in its animated and artistic display. The fundamental points we have to 
examine in this connection are, speaking broadly, those phases or features 


in the process, the mediation of which constitutes the essential purport of 
every true action. Such are from one point of view the substantively sound 
and great, the fundamental stratum of the realized divine nature in the 
world, regarded here as the genuine and essentially eternal content of 
individual character and end. And, on its other side, we have the personal 
conscious life simply as such in its unhampered power of self-determination 
and freedom. Without doubt, essential and explicit truth is asserted in 
dramatic poetry; it matters not in what form it may be manifested from time 
to time in human action. The specific type, however, within which this 
activity is made visible receives a distinct or, rather, actually opposed 
configuration, according as the aspect of substantive worth or in its 
opposition thereto, that of individual caprice, folly, and perversity is 
retained as the distinctive modus of operation either in individuals, actions, 
or conflicts. 

We have therefore to consider the principle in its distinctive relation to 
the following types: 

First, as associated with tragedy in its substantive and primitive form. 

Secondly, in its relation to comedy, in which the life of the individual 
soul as such in volition and action, as well as the external factor of 
contingency, are predominant over all relations and ends. 

Thirdly, 1n that to the drama, the theatrical piece in the more restricted 
use of the term, regarding such as the middle term between the two first- 
mentioned types. 

(a) With respect to tragedy, I will here confine myself to a consideration 
of only the most general and essential characteristics, the more concrete 
differentiation of which can only be made clear by a review of the 
distinctive features implied in the stages of its historical process. 

(aa) The genuine content of tragic action subject to the aims which arrest 
tragic characters is supplied by the world of those forces which carry in 


themselves their own justification, and are realized substantively in the 
volitional activity of mankind. Such are the love of husband and wife, of 
parents, children, and kinsfolk. Such are, further, the life of communities, 
the patriotism of citizens, the will of those in supreme power. Such are the 
life of churches, not, however, if regarded as a piety which submits to act 
with resignation, or as a divine judicial declaration in the heart of mankind 
over what is good or the reverse in action; but, on the contrary, conceived as 
the active engagement with and demand for veritable interests and relations. 
It is of a soundness and thoroughness consonant with these that the really 
tragical characters consist. They are throughout that which the essential 
notion of their character enables them and compels them to be. They are not 
merely a varied totality laid out in the series of views of it proper to the epic 
manner; they are, while no doubt remaining also essentially vital and 
individual, still only the one power of the particular character in question, 
the force in which such a character, in virtue of its essential personality, has 
made itself inseparably coalesce with some particular aspect of the capital 
and substantive life-content we have indicated above, and deliberately 
commits himself to that. It is at some such elevation, where the mere 
accidents of unmediated™ individuality vanish altogether, that we find the 
tragic heroes of dramatic art, whether they be the living representatives of 
such spheres of concrete life or in any other way already so derive their 
greatness and stability from their own free self-reliance that they stand forth 
as works of sculpture, and as such interpret, too, under this aspect the 
essentially more abstract statues and figures of gods, as also the lofty tragic 
characters of the Greeks more completely than is possible for any other kind 
of elucidation or commentary. 

Broadly speaking, we may, therefore, affirm that the true theme of 
primitive tragedy is the godlike.“ But by godlike we do not mean the 
Divine, as implied in the content of the religious consciousness simply as 


such, but rather as it enters into the world, into individual action, and enters 
in such a way that it does not forfeit its substantive character under this 
mode of realization, nor find itself converted into the contradiction of its 
own substance.~2 In this form the spiritual substance of volition and 
accomplishment is ethical life.*® For what is ethical, if we grasp it, in its 
direct consistency — that is to say, not exclusively from the standpoint of 
personal reflection as formal morality — 1s the divine in its secular or world 
realization, the substantive as such, the particular no less than the essential 
features of which supply the changing content of truly human actions, and 
in such action itself render this their essence explicit and actual. 

(66) These ethical forces, as also the characters of the action, are 
distinctively defined in respect to their content and their individual 
personality, in virtue of the principle of differentiation to which everything 
is subject, which forms part of the objective world of things. If, then, these 
particular forces, in the way presupposed by dramatic poetry, are attached to 
the external expression of human activity, and are realized as the 
determinate aim of a human pathos which passes into action, their 
concordancy is cancelled, and they are asserted in contrast to each other in 
interchangeable succession. Individual action will then, under given 
conditions, realize an object or character, which, under such a presupposed 
state, inevitably stimulates the presence of a pathos’ opposed to itself, 
because it occupies a position of unique isolation in virtue of its 
independently fixed definition, and, by doing so, brings in its train 
unavoidable conflicts. Primitive tragedy, then, consists in this, that within a 
collision of this kind both sides of the contradiction, if taken by themselves, 
are justified; yet, from a further point of view, they tend to carry into effect 
the true and positive content of their end and specific characterization 
merely as the negation and violation of the other equally legitimate power, 


and consequently in their ethical purport and relatively to this so far fall 
under condemnation. 

I have already adverted to the general ground of the necessity of this 
conflict. The substance of ethical condition 1s, when viewed as concrete 
unity, a totality of different relations and forces, which, however, only under 
the inactive condition of the gods in their blessedness achieve the works of 
the Spirit in enjoyment of an undisturbed life. In contrast to this, however, 
there is no less certainly implied in the notion of this totality itself an 
impulse to move from its, in the first instance, still abstract ideality, and 
transplant itself in the real actuality of the phenomenal world. On account 
of the nature of this primitive obsession, it comes about that mere 
difference, if conceived on the basis of definite conditions of individual 
personalities, must inevitably associate with contradiction and collision. 
Only such a view can pretend to deal seriously with those gods which, 
though they endure in their tranquil repose and unity in the Olympus and 
heaven of imagination and religious conception, yet, in so far as they are 
actual,*+ viewed at least as the energic in the definite pathos of a human 
personality, participate in concrete life, all other claims notwithstanding, 
and, in virtue of their specific singularity and their mutual opposition, 
render both blame and wrong inevitable. 

(yy) As a result of this, however, an unmediated contradiction 1s posited, 
which no doubt may assert itself in the Real, but, for all that, 1s unable to 
maintain itself as that which is wholly substantive and verily real therein; 
which rather discovers, and only discovers, its essential justification in the 
fact that it is able to annul itself as such contradiction. In other words, 
whatever may be the claim of the tragic final purpose and personality, 
whatever may be the necessity of the tragic collision, it is, as a consequence 
of our present view, no less a claim that is asserted — this is our third and 
last point — by the tragic resolution of this division. It is through this latter 


result that Eternal Justice is operative in such aims and individuals under a 
mode whereby it restores the ethical substance and unity in and along with 
the downfall of the individuality which disturbs its repose. For, despite the 
fact that individual characters propose that which is itself essentially valid, 
yet they are only able to carry it out under the tragic demand in a manner 
that implies contradiction and with a onesidedness which is injurious. What, 
however, is substantive in truth, and the function of which is to secure 
realization, 1s not the battle of particular unities, however much such a 
conflict 1s essentially involved in the notion of a real world and human 
action; rather it is the reconciliation in which definite ends and individuals 
unite in harmonious action without mutual violation and contradiction. That 
which is abrogated in the tragic issue is merely the one-sided particularity 
which was unable to accommodate itself to this harmony, and consequently 
in the tragic course of its action, through inability to disengage itself from 
itself and its designs, either is committed in its entire totality to destruction 
or at least finds itself compelled to fall back upon a state of resignation in 
the execution of its aim in so far as it can carry this out. We are reminded of 
the famous dictum of Aristotle that the true effect of tragedy is to excite and 
purify fear and pity. By this statement Aristotle did not mean merely the 
concordant or discordant feeling with anybody’s private experience, a 
feeling simply of pleasure or the reverse, an attraction or a repulsion, that 
most superficial of all psychological states, which only in recent times 
theorists have sought to identify with the principle of assent or dissent as 
ordinarily expressed. For in a work of art the matter of exclusive 
importance should be the display of that which is conformable with the 
reason and truth of Spirit; and to discover the principle of this we have to 
direct our attention to wholly different points of view. And consequently we 
are not justified in restricting the application of this dictum of Aristotle 
merely to the emotion of fear and pity, but should relate it to the principle of 


the content the appropriately artistic display of which ought to purify such 
feelings. Man may, on the one hand, entertain fear when confronted with 
that which is outside him and finite; but he may likewise shrink before the 
power of that which is the essential and absolute subsistency of social 
phenomena.“ That which mankind has therefore in truth to fear is not the 
external power and its oppression, but the ethical might which is self- 
defined in its own free rationality, and partakes further of the eternal and 
inviolable, the power a man summons against his own being when he turns 
his back upon it. And just as fear may have two objectives, so also too 
compassion. The first is just the ordinary sensibility — in other words, a 
sympathy with the misfortunes and sufferings of another, and one which is 
experienced as something finite and negative. Your countrified cousin is 
ready enough with compassion of this order. The man of nobility and 
greatness, however, has no wish to be smothered with this sort of pity. For 
just to the extent that it is merely the nugatory aspect, the negative of 
misfortune which is asserted, a real depreciation of misfortune is implied. 
True sympathy, on the contrary, is an accordant feeling with the ethical 
claim at the same time associated with the sufferer — that is, with what is 
necessarily implied in his condition as affirmative and substantive. Such a 
pity as this is not, of course, excited by ragamuffins and vagabonds. If the 
tragic character, therefore, just as he aroused our fear when contemplating 
the might of violated morality, is to awake a tragic sympathy in his 
misfortune, he must himself essentially possess real capacity and downright 
character. It is only that which has a genuine content which strikes the heart 
of a man of noble feeling, and rings through its depths. Consequently we 
ought by no means to identify our interest in the tragic denouement with the 
simple satisfaction that a sad story, a misfortune merely as misfortune, 
should have a claim upon our sympathy. Feelings of lament of this type may 


well enough assail men on occasions of wholly external contingency and 


related circumstance, to which the individual does not contribute, nor for 
which he is responsible, such cases as illness, loss of property, death, and 
the like. The only real and absorbing interest in such cases ought to be an 
eager desire to afford immediate assistance. If this is impossible, such 
pictures of lamentation and misery merely rack the feelings. A veritable 
tragic suffering, on the contrary, is suspended over active characters entirely 
as the consequence of their own act, which as such not only asserts its claim 
upon us, but becomes subject to blame through the collision it involves, and 
in which such individuals identify themselves heart and soul. 

Over and above mere fear and tragic sympathy we have therefore the 
feeling of reconciliation, which tragedy is vouched for in virtue of its vision 
of eternal justice, a justice which exercises a paramount force of absolute 
constringency on account of the relative claim of all merely contracted aims 
and passions; and it can do this for the reason that it is unable to tolerate the 
victorious issue and continuance in the truth of the objective world of such 
a conflict with and opposition to those ethical powers which are 
fundamentally and essentially concordant.8 Inasmuch as then, in 
conformity with this principle, all that pertains to tragedy pre-eminently 
rests upon the contemplation of such a conflict and its resolution, dramatic 
poetry is — and its entire mode of presentation offers a proof of the fact — 
alone able to make and completely adapt its form throughout its entire 
course and compass to the principle of the art product. And this is the 
reason why I have only now found occasion to discuss the tragic mode of 
presentation, although it extends an effective force, if no doubt one of 
subordinate degree, in many ways over the other arts. 

(f) In tragedy then that which is eternally substantive is triumphantly 
vindicated under the mode of reconciliation. It simply removes from the 
contentions of personality the false one-sidedness, and exhibits instead that 
which is the object of its volition, namely, positive reality, no longer under 


an asserted mediation of opposed factors, but as the real support of 
consistency.“ And in contrast to this in comedy it is the purely personal 
experience, which retains the mastery in its character of infinite self- 
assuredness.*= And it is only these two fundamental aspects of human action 
which occupy a position of contrast in the classification of dramatic poetry 
into its several types. In tragedy individuals are thrown into confusion in 
virtue of the abstract nature of their sterling volition and character, or they 
are forced to accept that with resignation, to which they have been 
themselves essentially opposed. In comedy we have a vision of the victory 
of the intrinsically assured stability of the wholly personal soul-life, the 
laughter of which resolves everything through the medium and into the 
medium of such life. 

(aa) The general basis of comedy is therefore a world in which man has 
made himself, in his conscious activity, complete master of all that 
otherwise passes as the essential content of his knowledge and achievement; 
a world whose ends are consequently thrown awry on of their own lack of 
substance. A democratic folk, with egotistic citizens, litigious, frivolous, 
conceited, without faith or knowledge, always intent on gossip, boasting 
and vanity — such a folk is past praying for; it can only dissolve in its folly. 
But it would be a mistake to think that any action that is without genuine 
content is therefore comic because it is void of substance. People only too 
often in this respect confound the merely ridimlous with the true comic. 
Every contrast between what is essential and its appearance, the object and 
its instrument, may be ridiculous, a contradiction in virtue of which the 
appearance is absolutely cancelled, and the end is stultified in its 
realization. A profounder significance is, however, implied in the comic. 
There is, for instance, nothing comic in human crime. The satire affords a 
proof of this, to the point of extreme aridity, no matter how emphatic may 
be the colours in which it depicts the condition of the actual world in its 


contrast to all that the man of virtue ought to be. There is nothing in mere 
folly, stupidity, or nonsense, which in itself necessarily partakes of the 
comic, though we all of us are ready enough to laugh at it. And as a rule it is 
extraordinary what a variety of wholly different things excite human 
laughter. Matters of the dullest description and in the worst possible taste 
will move men in this way; and their laughter may be excited quite as much 
by things of the profoundest importance, if only they happen to notice some 
entirely unimportant feature, which may conflict with habit and ordinary 
experience. Laughter is consequently little more than an expression of self- 
satisfied shrewdness; a sign that they have sufficient wit to recognize such a 
contrast and are aware of the fact. In the same way we have the laughter of 
the scoffer, the scornful and desperation itself. What on the other hand is 
inseparable from the comic is an infinite geniality and confidence** capable 
of rising superior to its own contradiction, and experiencing therein no taint 
of bitterness or sense of misfortune whatever. It is the happy frame of mind, 
a hale condition of soul, which, fully aware of itself, can suffer the 
dissolution of its aims and realization. The unexpansive type of intelligence 
is on the contrary least master of itself where it is in its behaviour most 
laughable to others. 

(62) In considering with more detail the kind of content which 
characterizes and educes the object of comic action, I propose to limit 
myself to the following points of general interest. 

On the one hand there are human ends and characters essentially devoid 
of substantive content and contradictory. They are therefore unable to 
achieve the former or give effect to the latter. Avarice, for example, not only 
in reference to its aim, but also in respect to the petty means which it 
employs, is clearly from the first and fundamentally a vain shadow. It 
accepts what 1s the dead abstraction of wealth, money simply as such, as the 
summum bonum, the reality beyond which it refuses to budge; and it 


endeavours to master this frigid means of enjoyment by denying itself every 
other concrete satisfaction, despite the fact too that, in the impotency of its 
end no less than the means of its achievement, it is helpless when 
confronted with cunning and treachery, and the like. In such a case then, if 
anyone identifies seriously his personal life with a content so essentially 
false, to the extent of a man confining the embrace of his soul-life to that 
exclusively, and in the result, if the same is swept away as his foot-hold, the 
more he strives to retain that former foot-hold, the more the life collapses in 
unhappiness — in such a picture as this what is most vital to the comic 
situation fails, as it does in every case where the predominant factors are 
simply on the one side the painfulness of the actual conditions, and on the 
other scorn and pleasure in such misfortune. There is therefore more of the 
true comic in the case where, it is true, aims intrinsically mean and empty 
would like to be achieved with an appearance of earnest solemnity and 
every kind of preparation, but where the individual himself, when he falls 
short of this, does not experience any real loss because he is conscious that 
what he strove after was really of no great importance, and is therefore able 
to rise superior with spontaneous amusement above the failure. 

A situation which is the reverse of this occurs where people vaguely 
grasp at aims and a personal impression of real substance, but in their own 
individuality, as instruments to achieve this, are in absolute conflict with 
such a result. In such a case what substance there is only exists in the 
individual’s imagination, becomes a mere appearance to himself or others, 
which no doubt offers the show and virtue of what is thus of material 
import, but for this very reason involves end and personality, action and 
character in a contradiction, by reason of which the attainment of the 
imaged end or characterization is itself rendered impossible. An example of 
this is the “Ecclesiazusae” of Aristophanes, where the women who seek to 


advise and found a new political constitution, retain all the temperament 
and passions of women as before. 

We may add to the above two divisions of classification, as a distinct 
basis for yet another, the use made of external accident, by means of the 
varied and extraordinary development of which situations are placed before 
us in which the objects desired and their achievement, the personal 
character and its external conditions are thrown into a comic contrast, and 
lead to an equally comic resolution. 

(yy) But inasmuch as the comic element wholly and from the first 
depends upon contradictory contrasts, not only of ends themselves on their 
own account, but also of their content as opposed to the contingency of the 
personal life and external condition, the action of comedy requires a 
resolution with even more stringency than the tragic drama. In other words, 
in the action of comedy the contradiction between that which is essentially 
true and its specific realization is more fundamentally asserted. 

That which, however, is abrogated in this resolution is not by any means 
either the substantive being or the personal life as such. 


And the reason of this is that comedy too, viewed as genuine art, has not 
the task set before it to display through its presentation what is essentially 
rational as that which is intrinsically perverse and comes to naught, but on 
the contrary as that which neither bestows the victory, nor ultimately allows 
any standing ground to folly and absurdity, that is to say the false 
contradictions and oppositions which also form part of reality. The 
masculine art of Aristophanes, for instance, does not turn into ridicule what 
is truly of ethical significance in the social life of Athens, namely genuine 
philosophy, true religious faith, but rather the spurious growth of the 
democracy, in which the ancient faith and the former morality have 
disappeared, such as the sophistry, the whining and querulousness of 


tragedy, the inconstant gossip, the love of litigation and so forth; in other 
words, it is those elements directly opposed to a genuine condition of 
political life, religion and art, which he places before us in their suicidal 
folly. Only in more modern times do we find in such a writer as Kotzebue 
the baseness possible which throws over moral excellence, and spares and 
strives to maintain that which only exists under a condition of sufferance. 
To as little extent, however, ought the individual’s private life suffer 
substantial injury in comedy. Or to put it otherwise, if it is merely the 
appearance and imagined presence of what is substantive, or if it is the 
essentially perverse and petty which is asserted, yet in the essential self 
stability of individual character the more exalted principle remains, which 
in its freedom reaches over and beyond the overthrow of all that such finite 
life comprises, and continues itself in its character of self-security and self- 
blessedness. This subjective life that we above all identify with comic 
personality has thus become master of all the phenomenal presence of the 
real. The mode of actual appearance adequate to what is, so to speak, 
substantive, has vanished out of it; and, if what is essentially without 
fundamental subsistence comes to naught with its mere pretence of being 
that which it is not, the individual asserts himself as master over such a 
dissolution, and remains at bottom unbroken and in good heart to the end. 

(y) Midway between tragedy and comedy we have furthermore a third 
fundamental type of dramatic poetry, which is, however, of less distinctive 
importance, despite the fact that in it the essential difference between what 
is tragic and comic makes an effort to construct a bridge of mediation, or at 
least to effect some coalescence of both sides in a concrete whole without 
leaving either the one or the other in opposed isolation. 

(aa) To this class we may, for example, refer the Satyric drama of the 
ancients, in which the principal action itself at least remains of a serious if 
not wholly tragic type, while the chorus of its Satyrs is in contrast to this 


treated in the comic manner. We may also include in such a class the tragic- 
comedy. Plautus gives an example of this in his “Amphitryo,” and indeed in 
the prologue, through verses given to Mercury, asserts this fact; the 


declamation runs as follows: 


Quid contraxistis frontem? Quia Tragoediam 
Dini futuram hanc? Deus sum: commutavero 
Eamdem hanc, si voltis: faciam, ex Tragoedia 
Comoedia ut sit, omnibus eisdem versibus. 


Faciam ut conmista sit Tragicocomoedia. 


He offers us as a reason for this intermixture the fact, that while gods and 
kings are represented among the dramatis personae, we have also in comic 
contrast to this the figure of the slave Sofia. With yet more frequency in 
modern dramatic poetry we have the interplay of tragic and comic situation; 
and this is naturally so, because in modern compositions the principle of an 
intimate personal life has its place too in tragedy, the principle which is 
asserted by comedy in all its freedom, and from the first has been 
predominant, forcing as it does into the background the substantive 
character of the content in which the ethical forces, I have referred to 
previously, are paramount. 

(62) The profounder mediation, however, of tragic and comic 
composition in a new whole does not consist in the juxtaposition or 
alteration of these contradictory points of view, but in a mutual 
accommodation, which blunts the force of such opposition. The element of 
subjectivity, instead of being exercised with all the perversity of the comic 
drama, is steeped in the seriousness of genuine social conditions and 
substantial characters, while the tragic steadfastness of volition and the 
depth of collisions is so far weakened and reduced that it becomes 


compatible with a reconciliation of interests and a harmonious union of 


ends and individuals. It is under such a mode of conception that in 
particular the modern play and drama arise. The profound aspect of this 
principle, in this view of the playwright, consists in the fact that, despite the 
differences and conflicts of interests, passions and characters, an essentially 
harmonious reality none the less results from human action. Even the 
ancient world possesses tragedies, which accept an issue of this character. 
Individuals are not sacrificed, but maintained without serious catastrophe. 
In the “Eumenides” of Aéschylus, for example, both parties there brought to 
judgment before the Areopagus, namely Apollo and the avenging Furies, 
have their claims to honorable consideration vindicated. Also in the 
“Philoctetes” the conflict between Neoptolemos and Philoctetes is disposed 
of through the divine interposition of Hercules and the advice he gives. 
They depart reconciled for Troy. In this case, however, the accommodation 
is due to a deus ex machind and the actual source of such is not traceable to 
the personal attitude of the parties themselves. In the modern play, however, 
it is the individual characters alone who find themselves induced by the 
course of their own action to such an abandonment of the strife, and to a 
reciprocal reconciliation of their aims and personalities. From this point of 
view the “Iphigeneia” of Goethe is a genuine model of a play of this kind, 
and it is more so than his “Tasso,” in which in the first place the 
reconciliation with Antonio is rather an affair of temperament and personal 
acknowledgment that Antonio possesses the genuine knowledge of life, 
which is absent from the character of Tasso, and along with this that the 
claim of ideal life, which Tasso had rigidly adhered to in its conflict with 
actual conditions, adaptability and grace of manners, retains its force 
throughout with an audience merely in an ideal sense, and relatively to 
actual conditions at most asserts itself as an excuse for the poet and a 
general sympathy for his position. 


(yy) As a rule, however, the boundary lines of their intermediate type 
fluctuate more than is the case with tragedy or comedy. It is also exposed to 
a further danger of breaking away from the true dramatic type, or ceasing to 
be genuine poetry. In other words, owing to the fact that the opposing 
factors, which have to secure a peaceful conclusion from out of their own 
division, are from the start not antithetical to one another with the emphasis 
asserted by tragedy; the poet is for this reason compelled to devote the full 
strength of his presentation to the psychological analysis of character, and 
to make the course of the situations a mere instrument of such 
characterization. Or, as an alternative, he admits a too extensive field for the 
display of the material aspect of historical or ethical conditions; and, under 
the pressure of such material, he tends to restrict his effort to keep the 
attention alive to the interest of the series of events evolved alone. To this 
class of composition we may assign a host of our more recent theatrical 
pieces, which rather aim at theatrical effect than claim to be poetry. They do 
not so much seek to affect us as genuine poetical productions as to reach 
our emotions generally as men and women; or they aim on the one hand 
simply at recreation, and on the other at the moral education of public taste; 
but while doing so they are almost equally concerned to provide ample 
opportunity to the actor for the display of his trained art and virtuosity in the 
most brilliant manner. 

(b) The Difference between Ancient and Modern Dramatic Poetry 

The same principle which offered us a basis for the classification of 
dramatic art into tragedy and comedy also will give us the essential points 
of arrest in the history of their development. The progress we find in this 
course of evolution can only appear after we have placed such particular 
phases in the process side by side for comparison and analysis. They 
subsist, in short, in the notion of dramatic action, with the result that on the 
one hand the entire composition and its theatrical execution emphasizes 


what is substantive in the ends, conflicts, and characters, and on the other 
that the personal factor of conscious and individual life constitutes the focal 
centre throughout. 


(a) With regard to such an inquiry we may at once in the present work, 
which does not attempt to include an exhaustive history of art, leave out 
altogether those origins of dramatic art which we find among Oriental 
peoples. Despite the considerable progress made by Eastern poetry in the 
epic and certain types of lyrical composition the entire world-outlook of 
such peoples nevertheless from the first excludes an artistic development 
favourable to dramatic art. And the reason is that to genuine tragic action it 
is essential that the principle of individual freedom and independence, or at 
least that of self-determination, the will to find in the self the free cause and 
source of the personal act and its consequences, should already have been 
aroused; and we may observe that to a still more emphatic degree is this 
free claim of the personal life and its self-recognized imperium a necessary 
condition to the appearance of comedy. In the East we find in neither case 
such a condition satisfied. In particular remoteness from any and every 
attempt at real dramatic self-expression is that imposing sublimity of 
Mohammedan poetry, although from a certain point of view it is capable 
with real power of vindicating the claim of individual independence. But it 
necessarily fails, because it is an equally essential assumption of it that the 
One substantive Power overrules every created being and determines his 
irreversible destiny, and with all the more irresistible fatality in proportion 
as such a spirit is asserted. The justification of a particular content of 
individual action and of a personal life which explores its own most 
intimate substance, in the sense that dramatic art presupposes, is here 
impossible; indeed it is precisely in Mohammedanism that the subjugation 
of the individual self to the will of God is the more abstract in proportion as 


the One predominant Power, who rules the universe, is more abstractly 
conceived in his universality, and in the last instance will not tolerate one 
shred of particularity to remain. We consequently only find origins of 
dramatic composition among the Chinese and Hindoos. But here, too, so far 
as Our present scanty evidence carries us, these do not so much amount to 
the execution of any free and individual action; they merely reflect the 
animated life of events and emotions under the mode of definite situations, 
which are displayed in their course as they actually happen. 


(f) The true beginning of dramatic poetry we have consequently to seek 
among the Hellenes, with whom for the first time and in every respect the 
principle of free individuality renders the perfect elaboration of the classic 
type of art possible. Compatibly with this type of art, however, and in its 
relation to human action, individuality is only so far asserted as it directly 
demands the free animation of the essential content of human aims. That 
which pre-eminently is of valid force in ancient drama, therefore, whether it 
be tragedy or comedy, is the universal and essential content of the end, 
which individuals seek to achieve. In tragedy this is the ethical claim of 
human consciousness in view of the particular action in question, the 
vindication of the act on its own account. And in the old comedy, too, it is 
in the same way at least the general public interests which are emphasized, 
whether it be in statesmen and the mode in which they direct the State, 
questions of peace or war, the general public and its moral conditions, or the 
condition of philosophy and its decline. And it is owing to this that here 
neither the varied exposition of personal soul-life and exceptional character, 
nor the equally exceptional plot and intrigue can obtain the fullest play, nor 
does the main interest revolve so much around the fate of individuals. In the 
place of this interest for such particular aspects of the drama above all else 
sympathy is evoked and claimed for the simple conflict and issue of the 


essential powers of life, and for the godlike manifestations of the human 
heart,*® as distinctive representatives of which the heroes of tragedy are set 
before us in much the same way as that in which the figures of comedy 
make visible the general perversity of mankind, to the expression of which, 
in the reality of the actual present, even the fundamental institutions of 
public life have been corrupted. 

(y) In modern romantic poetry, on the contrary, it is the individual 
passion, the satisfaction of which can only be relative to a wholly personal 
end, generally speaking the destiny of some particular person or character 
placed under exceptional circumstances, which forms the subject-matter of 
all importance. 

From such a point of view the poetic interest consists in that greatness of 
characters, which, in virtue of their imaginative power or their disposition 
and talents, display a spiritual elevation over their situations and actions 
no less than over the entire wealth of their soul-life, and show it as the real 
substance of political forces, though often, too, these may be obstructed 
and, indeed, annihilated in the stress of particular circumstances and the 
current of events; and we may add that in the greatness of such natures it is 
not infrequent to find that a power of recovery” is further contained. With 
regard to the particular content of the action in this style of composition it is 
not therefore the ethical vindication and necessity, but rather the isolated 
individual and his conditions to which our interest is directed. From a 
standpoint such as this, therefore, a fundamental motive will arise in such 
qualities as love and ambition; indeed, crime itself is not excluded. But in 
the latter case we may easily find rocks ahead difficult indeed to clear. For 
an out and out criminal, and irrevocably so when he is weak and a 
thoroughly mean scamp, as is the hero in Milliner’s drama, “Crime,” is 
something more than a sorry sight. What we require therefore above all in 
such cases is at least the formal*' greatness of character and power of the 


personal life which is able to ride out everything that negates it, and which, 
without denial of its acts or, indeed, without being materially discomposed 
by them, is capable of accepting their consequences. And on the other side 
we find that those substantive ends, such as patriotism, family devotion, 
loyalty, and the rest, are by no means to be excluded, although for the 
individual persons concerned the main question of importance is not so 
much the substantive force as their own individuality. But in such cases as a 
rule they rather form the particular ground upon which such persons, 
viewed in the light of their private character, take their stand and engage in 
conflict, rather than have supplied what we may regard as the real and 


ultimate content of their volition and action. 


And further, in conjunction with a personal self-assertion of this type we 
may have presented the full extension of individual idiosyncrasy, not 
merely in respect to the soul-life simply, but also in relation to external 
circumstances and conditions, within which the action proceeds. And it is 
owing to this that in distinctive form the simple conflicts which characterize 
more classical dramatic composition, we now meet with the variety and 
exuberance of the characters dramatized, the unforeseen surprises of the 
ever new and complicated developments of plot, the maze of intrigue, the 
contingency of events, and, in a word, all those aspects of the modern 
drama which claim our attention, and the unfettered appearance of which, 
as opposed to the overwhelming emphasis attached to what is essentially 
most fundamental in the content, accentuates the type of romantic art in its 
distinction from the classic type. 

But again, even in the cases above indicated, and despite all this 
apparently untrammelled particularity, the whole ought to continue to be 
both dramatic and poetical. In other words, on the one hand, the harshness 
of the collision, which has to be fought through, ought to be visibly 


obliterated, and on the other, pre-eminently in tragedy, the predominant 
presence of a more exalted order of the world, whether we adopt the 
conception of Providence or Fatality, ought to plainly discover itself in and 
through the course and issue of the action. 

(c) The Concrete Development of Dramatic Poetry and its Types 

Within the essential distinctions of conception and poetical achievement 
which we have just considered the different types of dramatic art assert 
themselves, and, for the first time in such association, and in so far as their 
development follows either one or the other direction, attain a really 
genuine completeness. We have, therefore, in concluding the present work, 
still to concentrate our inquiry upon the concrete mode under which they 
receive such a configuration. 

(a) Excluding as we shall do for the reasons already given from our 
subject-matter the origins of such poetry in Oriental literature, the material 
of first and fundamental importance which engages our attention, as the 
most valuable phase of genuine tragedy no less than comedy, is the 
dramatic poetry of the Greeks. In other words, in it for the first time we find 
the human consciousness is illuminated with that which in its general terms 
the tragic and comic situation essentially is; and after that these opposed 
types of dramatic outlook upon human action have been securely and 
beyond all confusion separated from each other, we mark first in order 
tragedy, and after that comedy, rise in organic development to the height of 
their achievement. Of such a successful result the dramatic art of Rome 
merely returns a considerably attenuated reflection, which does not indeed 
reach the point secured by the similar effort of Roman literature in epic and 
lyrical composition. In my examination of the material thus offered my 
object will be merely to accentuate what is most important, and I shall 
therefore limit my survey to the tragic point of view of Aéschylus and 
Sophocles, and to Aristophanes so far as comedy is concerned. 


(aa) Taking, then, tragedy first, I have already stated that the 
fundamental type which determines its entire organization and structure is 
to be sought for in the emphasis attached to the substantive constitution of 
final ends and their content, as also of the individuals dramatized and their 
conflict and destiny. 

In the tragic drama we are now considering, the general basis or 
background for tragic action is supplied, as was also the case in the Epos, 
by that world-condition which I have already indicated as the heroic. For 
only in heroic times, when the universal ethical forces have neither acquired 
the independent stability of definite political legislation or moral commands 
and obligations, can they be presented in their primitive jucundity as gods, 
who are either opposed to each other in their personal activities, or 
themselves appear as the animated content of a free and human 
individuality. If, however, what is intrinsically ethical is to appear 
throughout as the substantive foundation, the universal ground, shall we 
say, from which the growth of personal action arrests our attention with 
equal force in its disunion, and is no less brought back again from such 
divided movement into unity, we shall find that there are two distinct modes 
under which the ethical content of human action is asserted. 

First we have the simple consciousness, which, in so far as it wills its 


substantive content” 


wholly as the unbroken identity of its particular 
aspects, remains in undisturbed, uncriticized, and neutral tranquillity on its 
own account and as related to others. This undivided and, we may add, 
purely formal® state of mind in its veneration, its faith, and its happiness, 
however, is incapable of attaching itself to any definite action; it has a sort 
of dread before the disunion which is implied in such, although it does, 
while remaining itself incapable of action, esteem at the same time that 
spiritual courage which asserts itself resolutely and actively in a self- 


proposed object, as of nobler worth, yet is aware of its inability to undertake 


such enterprize, and consequently considers that it can do nothing further 
for such active personalities, whom it respects so highly, than contrast with 
the energy of their decision and conflict the object of its own wisdom, in 
other words, the substantive ideality of the ethical Powers. 

The second mode under which this ethical content is asserted is that of 
the individual pathos,“ which urges the active characters to their moral self- 
vindication into the opposition they occupy relatively to others, and brings 
them thereby into conflict. The individuals subject to this pathos are neither 
what, in the modern use of the term, we describe as characters, nor are they 
mere abstractions. They are rather placed in the vital midway sphere 
between both, standing there as figures of real stability, which are simply 
that which they are, without aught of collision in themselves, without any 
fluctuating recognition of some other pathos, and in so far — in this respect 
a contrast to our modern irony — elevated, absolutely determinate 
characters, whose definition, however, discovers its content and basis in a 
particular ethical power. Forasmuch as, then, the tragic situation first 
appears in the antagonism of individuals who are thus empowered to act, 
the same can only assert itself in the field of actual human life. It results 
from the specific character of this alone that a particular quality so affects 
the substantive content of a given individual, that the latter identifies 
himself with his entire interest and being in such a content, and penetrates it 
throughout with the glow of passion. In the blessed gods, however, it is the 
divine Nature, in its indifference, which is what is essential; in contrast to 
which we have the contradiction, which in the last instance is not treated 
seriously, rather is one which, as I have already noticed when discussing the 
Homeric Epos, becomes eventually a self-resolving irony. These two modes 
or aspects — of which the one is as important for the whole as the other — 
namely, the unsevered consciousness of the godlike, and the combating 
human action, asserted, however, in godlike power and deed, which 


determines and executes the ethical purpose — supply the two fundamental 
elements, the mediation of which is displayed by Greek tragedy in its 
artistic compositions under the form of chorus and heroic figures 
respectively. 

In modern times, considerable discussion has been raised over the 
significance of the Greek chorus, and the question has been raised 
incidentally whether it can or ought to be introduced into modern tragedy. 
In fact, the need of some such substantial foundation has been experienced; 
but critics have found it difficult to prescribe the precise manner in which 
effect should be given to such a change, because they failed to grasp with 
sufficient penetration the nature of that in which true tragedy consists and 
the necessity of the chorus as an essential constituent of all that Greek 
tragedy implies. Critics have, no doubt, recognized the nature of the chorus 
to the extent of maintaining that in it we find an attitude of tranquil 
meditation over the whole, whereas the characters of the action remain 
within the limits of their particular objects and situations, and, in short, 
receive in the chorus and its observations a standard of valuation of their 
characters and actions in much the same way as the public discovers in it, 
and within the drama itself, an objective representative of its own judgment 
upon all that is thus represented. In this view we have to this extent the fact 
rightly conceived, that the chorus is, in truth, there as a substantive and 
more enlightened intelligence, which warns us from irrelevant oppositions, 
and reflects upon the genuine issue. But, granting this to be so, it is by no 
means a wholly disinterested person, at leisure to entertain such thoughts 
and ethical judgments as it likes as are the spectators, which, uninteresting 
and tedious on its own account, could only be attached for the sake of such 
reflections. The chorus is the actual substance of the heroic life and action 
itself: it 1s, as contrasted with the particular heroes, the common folk 
regarded as the fruitful heritage, out of which individuals, much as flowers 


and towering trees from their native soil, grow and whereby they are 
conditioned in this life. Consequently, the chorus is peculiarly fitted to a 
view of life in which the obligations of State legislation and settled religious 
dogmas do not, as yet, act as a restrictive force in ethical and social 
development, but where morality only exists in its primitive form of directly 
animated human life, and it is merely the equilibrium of unmoved life 
which remains assured in its stability against the fearful collisions which the 
antagonistic energies of individual action produces. We are made aware of 
the fact that an assured asylum of this kind is also a part of our actual 
existence by the presence of the chorus. It does not, therefore, practically 
co-operate with the action; it executes by its action no right as against the 
contending heroes; it merely expresses its judgment as a matter of opinion; 
it warns, commiserates, or appeals to the divine law, and the ideal forces 
imminent in the soul, which the imagination grasps in external guise as the 
sphere of the gods that rule. In this self-expression it is, as we have already 
seen, lyrical; for it does not act and there are no events for it to narrate in 
epical form. The content, however, retains at the same time the epic 
character of substantive universality; and its lyric movement is of such a 
nature that it can, and in this respect in contrast to the form of the genuine 
ode, approach at times that of the paean and the dithyramb. We must lay 
emphatic stress upon this position of the chorus in Greek tragedy. Just as the 
theatre itself possesses its external ground, its scene and environment, so, 
too, the chorus, that is the general community, is the spiritual scene; and we 
may compare it to the architectural temple which surrounds the image of the 
god, which resembles the heroes in the action. Among ourselves, statues are 
placed under the open sky without such a background, which also modern 
tragedy does not require, for the reason that its actions do not depend on 
this substantive basis, but on the personal volition and personality, no less 
than the apparently external contingency of events and circumstances. 


In this respect it is an entirely false view which regards the chorus as an 
accidental piece of residuary baggage, a mere remnant from the origins of 
Greek drama. Of course, it is incontestable that its source is to be traced to 
the circumstance that, in the festivals of Bacchus, so far as the artistic 
aspect 1s concerned, the choral song was of most importance until the 
introduction and interruption of its course by one reciter, whose relation 
finally was transformed into and exalted by the real figures of dramatic 
action. In the blossoming season of tragedy, however, the chorus was not by 
any means merely retained in honour of this particular phase of the festival 
and ritual of the god Bacchus; rather it became continuously more elaborate 
in its beauty and harmonious measures by reason of the fact that its 
association with the dramatic action is essential and, indeed, so 
indispensable to it that the decline of tragedy is intimately connected with 
the degeneration of the choruses, which no longer remain an integral 
member of the whole, but are degraded to a mere embellishment. In contrast 
to this, in romantic tragedy, the chorus is neither intrinsically appropriate 
nor does it appear to have originated from choric songs. On the contrary, the 
content is here of a type which defeats from the first any attempt to 
introduce choruses as understood by Greek dramatists. For, even if we go 
back to the most primitive of those so-called mysteries, morality plays and 
farces of a similar character, from which the romantic drama issued, we find 
that these present no action in that original Greek sense of the term, no 
outbreak, that is, of opposing forces from the undivided consciousness of 
life and the god-like. To as little extent is the chorus adapted to the 
conditions of chivalry and the dominion of kings, in so far as, in such cases, 
the attitude of the folk is one of mere obedience, or it is itself a party, 
involved together with the interest of its fortune or misfortune in the course 
of the action. And in general the chorus entirely fails to secure its true 


position where the main subject-matter consists of particular passions, ends, 
and characters, or any considerable opportunity is admitted to intrigue. 

In contrast to the chorus, the second fundamental feature of dramatic 
composition 1s that of the individuals who act in conflict with each other. In 
Greek tragedy it is not at all the bad will, crime, worthlessness, or mere 
misfortune, stupidity, and the like, which act as an incentive to such 
collisions, but rather, as I have frequently urged, the ethical right to a 
definite course of action.* Abstract evil neither possesses truth in itself, nor 
does it arouse interest. At the same time, when we attribute ethical traits of 
characterization to the individuals of the action, these ought not to appear 
merely as a matter of opinion. It is rather implied in their right or claim that 
they are actually there as essential on their own account. The hazards of 
crime, such as are present in modern drama — the useless, or quite as much 
the so-called noble criminal, with his empty talk about fate, we meet with in 
the tragedy of ancient literature, rarely, if at all, and for the good reason that 
the decision and deed depends on the wholly personal aspect of interest and 
character, upon lust for power, love, honour, or other similar passions, 
whose justification has its roots exclusively in the particular inclination and 
individuality. A resolve of this character, whose claim is based upon the 
content of its object, which it carries into execution in one restricted 
direction of particularization, violates, under certain circumstances, which 
are already essentially implied in the actual possibility of conflicts, a further 
and equally ethical sphere of human volition, which the character thus 
confronted adheres to, and, by his thus stimulated action, enforces, so that 
in this way the collision of powers and individuals equally entitled to the 
ethical claim is completely set up in its movement. 

The sphere of this content,“ although capable of great variety of detail, is 
not in its essential features very extensive. The principal source of 
opposition, which Sophocles in particular, in this respect following the lead 


of Aéschylus, has accepted and worked out in the finest way, is that of the 
body politic, the opposition, that is, between ethical life in its social 
universality and the family as the natural ground of moral relations. These 
are the purest forces of tragic representation. It is, in short, the harmony of 
these spheres and the concordant action within the bounds of their realized 
content, which constitute the perfected reality of the moral life. In this 
respect I need only recall to recollection the “Seven before Thebes” of 
Aéschylus and, as a yet stronger illustration, the “Antigone” of Sophocles. 
Antigone reverences the ties of blood-relationship, the gods of the nether 
world. Creon alone recognizes Zeus, the paramount Power of public life 
and the commonwealth. We come across a similar conflict in the 
“Tphigeneia in Aulis,” as also in the “Agamemnon,” the “Choephorae,” and 
“Eumenides” of A’schylus, and in the “Electra” of Sophocles. Agamemnon, 
as king and leader of his army, sacrifices his daughter in the interest of the 
Greek folk and the Trojan expedition. He shatters thereby the bond of love 
as between himself and his daughter and wife, which Clytemnestra retains 
in the depths of a mother’s heart, and in revenge prepares an ignominious 
death for her husband on his return. Orestes, their son, respects his mother, 
but 1s bound to represent the right of his father, the king, and strikes dead 
the mother who bore him. 

A content of this type retains its force through all times, and its 
presentation, despite all difference of nationality, vitally arrests our human 
and artistic sympathies. 

Of a more formal type is that second kind of essential collision, an 
illustration of which in the tragic story of GEdipus the Greek tragedians 
especially favoured. Of this Sophocles has left us the most complete 
example in his “(CEdipus Rex,” and “(Edipus in Colonos.” The problem here 
is concerned with the claim of alertness in our intelligence, with the nature 


of the obligation® implied in that which a man carries out with a volition 


fully aware of its acts as contrasted with that which he has done in fact, but 
unconscious of and with no intention of doing what he has done under the 
directing providence of the gods. CEdipus slays his father, marries his 
mother, begets children in this incestuous alliance, and nevertheless is 
involved in these most terrible of crimes without active participation either 
in will or knowledge. The point of view of our profounder modern 
consciousness of right and wrong would be to recognize that crimes of this 
description, inasmuch as they were neither referable to a _ personal 
knowledge or volition, were not deeds for which the true personality of the 
perpetrator was responsible. The plastic nature of the Greek on the contrary 
adheres to the bare fact which an individual has achieved, and refuses to 
face the division implied by the purely ideal attitude of the soul in the self- 
conscious life on the one hand and the objective significance of the fact 
accomplished on the other. 

For ourselves, to conclude this survey, other collisions, which either in 
general are related to the universally accepted association of personal action 
to the Greek conception of Destiny, or in some measure to more exceptional 
conditions, are comparatively speaking less important. 

In all these tragic conflicts, however, we must above all place on one 
side the false notion of guilt or innocence. The heroes of tragedy are quite 
as much under one category as the other. If we accept the idea as valid that 
a man is guilty only in the case that a choice lay open to him, and he 
deliberately decided on the course of action which he carried out, then these 
plastic figures of ancient drama are guiltless. They act in accordance with a 
specific character, a specific pathos, for the simple reason that they are this 
character, this pathos. In such a case there is no lack of decision and no 
choice. The strength of great characters consists precisely in this that they 
do not choose, but are entirely and absolutely just that which they will and 
achieve. They are simply themselves, and never anything else, and their 


greatness consists in that fact. Weakness in action, in other words, wholly 
consists in the division of the personal self as such from its content, so that 
character, volition and final purpose do not appear as absolutely one unified 
growth; and inasmuch as no assured end lives in the soul as the very 
substance of the particular personality, as the pathos and might of the 
individual’s entire will, he is still able to turn with indecision from this 
course to that, and his final decision is that of caprice. A wavering attitude 
of this description is alien to these plastic creations. The bond between the 
psychological state of mind and the content of the will is for them 
indissoluble. That which stirs them to action is just in this very pathos 
which implies an ethical justification and which, even in the pathetic 
aspects of the dialogue, is not enforced in and through the merely personal 
rhetoric of the heart and the sophistry of passion, but in the equally 
masculine and cultivated objective presence, in the profound possibilities, 
the harmony and vitally plastic beauty of which Sophocles was to a 
superlative degree master. At the same time, however, such a pathos, with 
its potential resources of collision, brings in its train deeds that are both 
injurious and wrongful. They have no desire to avoid the blame that results 
therefrom. On the contrary, it is their fame to have done what they have 
done. One can in fact urge nothing more intolerable against a hero of this 
type than by saying that he has acted innocently. It is a point of honour with 
such great characters that they are guilty. They have no desire to excite pity 
or our sensibilities. For it is not the substantive, but rather the wholly 
personal deepening*® of the individual character, which stirs our individual 
pain. These securely strong characters, however, coalesce entirely with their 
essential pathos, and this indivisible accord inspires wonder, but does not 
excite heart emotions. The drama of Euripides marks the transition to that. 
The final result, then, of the development of tragedy conducts us to this 
issue and only this, namely, that the twofold vindication of the mutually 


conflicting aspects are no doubt retained, but the onesided mode under 
which they were maintained is cancelled, and the undisturbed ideal 
harmony brings back again that condition of the chorus, which attributes 
without reserve equal honour to all the gods. The true course of dramatic 
development consists in the annulment of contradictions viewed as such, in 
the reconciliation of the forces of human action, which alternately strive to 
negate each other in their conflict. Only so far is misfortune and suffering 
not the final issue, but rather the satisfaction of spirit, as for the first time, in 
virtue of such a conclusion, the necessity of all that particular individuals 
experience, is able to appear in complete accord with reason, and our 
emotional attitude is tranquillized on a true ethical basis, rudely shaken by 
the calamitous result to the heroes, but reconciled in the substantial facts. 
And it is only in so far as we retain such a view securely that we shall be in 
a position to understand ancient tragedy. We have to guard ourselves 
therefore from concluding that a denouement of this type is merely a moral 
issue conformably to which evil is punished and virtue rewarded, as 
indicated by the proverb that “when crime turns to vomit, virtue sits down 
at table.” We have nothing to do here with this wholly personal aspect of a 
self-reflecting personality and its conception of good and evil, but are 
concerned with the appearance of the affirmative reconciliation and with the 
equal validity of both the powers engaged in actual conflict, when the 
collision actually took place. To as little extent is the necessity of the issue a 
blind destiny, or in other words a purely irrational, unintelligible fate, 
identified with the classical world by many; rather it is the rationality of 
destiny, albeit it does not as yet appear as self-conscious Providence, the 
divine final end of which in conjunction with the world and individuals 
appears on its own account and for others, depending as it does on just this 
fact that the highest Power paramount over particular gods and mankind 
cannot suffer this, namely, that the forces, which affirm their selfsubsistence 


in modes that are abstract or incomplete, and thereby overstep the boundary 
of their warrant, no less than the conflicts which result from them, should 
retain their self-stability. Fate drives personality back upon its limits, and 
shatters it, when it has grown overweening. An irrational compulsion, 
however, an innocence of suffering would rather only excite indignation in 
the soul of the spectator than ethical tranquillity. From a further point of 
view, therefore, the reconciliation of tragedy is equally distinct from that of 
the Epos. If we look at either Achilles or Odysseus in this respect we 
observe that both attain their object, and it is right that they do so; but it is 
not a continuous happiness with which they are favoured; they have on the 
contrary to taste in its bitterness the feeling of finite condition, and are 
forced to fight wearily through difficulties, losses and sacrifices. It 1s in fact 
a universal demand of truth that in the course of life and all that takes place 
in the objective world the nugatory character of finite conditions should 
compel attention. So no doubt the anger of Achilles is reconciled; he 
obtains from Agamemnon that in respect of which he had suffered the sense 
of insult; he is revenged upon Hector; the funeral rites of Patroclus are 
consummated, and the character of Achilles is acknowledged in all its glory. 
But his wrath and its reconciliation have for all that cost him his dearest 
friend, the noble Patroclus; and, in order to avenge himself upon Hector for 
this loss, he finds himself compelled to disengage himself from his anger, to 
enter once more the battle against the Trojans, and in the very moment 
when his glory is acknowledged receives the prevision of his early death. In 
a similar way Odysseus reaches Ithaca at last, the goal of his desire; but he 
does so alone and in his sleep, having lost all his companions, all the war- 
booty from Ilium, after long years of endurance and fatigue. In this way 
both heroes have paid their toll to finite conditions and the claim of nemesis 
is evidenced in the destruction of Troy and the misfortunes of the Greek 
heroes. But this nemesis is simply justice as conceived of old, which merely 


humiliates what is everywhere too exalted, in order to establish once more 
the abstract balance of fortune by the instrumentality of misfortune, and 
which merely touches and affects finite existence without further ethical 
signification. And this is the justice of the Epic in the field of objective fact, 
the universal reconciliation of what is simply accommodation.~ The higher 
conception of reconciliation in tragedy is on the contrary related to the 
resolution of specific ethical and substantive facts from their contradiction 
into their true harmony. The way in which such an accord 1s established is 
asserted under very different modes; I propose therefore merely to direct 
attention to the fundamental features of the actual process herein involved. 

Firsts we have particularly to emphasize the fact, that if it is the 
onesidedness of the pathos which constitutes the real basis of collisions this 
merely amounts to the statement that it is asserted in the action of life, and 
therewith has become the unique pathos of a particular individual. If this 
one-sidedness is to be abrogated then it is this individual which, to the 
extent that his action is exclusively identified with this isolated pathos, must 
perforce be stripped and sacrificed. For the individual here is merely this 
single life, and, if this unity is not secured in its stability on its own account, 
the individual is shattered. 

The most complete form of this development is possible when the 
individuals engaged in conflict relatively to their concrete or objective life 
appear in each case essentially involved in one whole, so that they stand 
fundamentally under the power of that against which they battle, and 
consequently infringe that, which, conformably to their own essential life, 
they ought to respect. Antigone, for example, lives under the political 
authority of Creon; she is herself the daughter of a king and the affianced of 
Haemon, so that her obedience to the royal prerogative is an obligation. But 
Creon also, who is on his part father and husband, is under obligation to 
respect the sacred ties of relationship, and only by breach of this can give an 


order that is in conflict with such a sense. In consequence of this we find 
immanent in the life of both that which each respectively combats, and they 
are seized and broken by that very bond which is rooted in the compass of 
their own social existence. Antigone is put to death before she can enjoy 
what she looks forward to as bride, and Creon too is punished in the fatal 
end of his son and wife, who commit suicide, the former on account of 
Antigone’s death, and the latter owing to Haemon’s. Among all the fine 
creations of the ancient and the modern world — and I am acquainted with 
pretty nearly everything in such a class, and one ought to know it, and it is 
quite possible — the “Antigone” of Sophocles is from this point of view in 
my judgment the most excellent and satisfying work of art. 


The tragic issue does not, however, require in every case as a means of 
removing both over-emphasized aspects and the equal honour which they 
respectively claim the downfall of the contestant parties. The “Eumenides” 
does not end, as we all know, with the death of Orestes, or the destruction of 
the Eumenides, these avenging spirits of matricide and filial affection, these 
opponents of Apollo, who seeks to protect unimpaired the worth of and 
reverence for the family chief and king, the god who had prompted Orestes 
to slay Clytaemnestra, but will have Orestes released from the punishment 
and honour bestowed on both himself and the Furies. At the same time we 
cannot fail to see in this adjusted conclusion the nature of the authority 
which the Greeks attached to their gods when they presented them as mere 
individuals contending with each other. They appear, in short, to the 
Athenian of everyday life merely as definite aspects of ethical experience 
which the principles of morality viewed in their complete and harmonious 
coherence bind together. The votes of the Areopagus are equal on either 
side. It is Athene, the goddess, the life of Athens, that is, imagined in its 
essential unity, who adds the white pebble, who frees Orestes, and at the 


same time promises altars and a cult to the Eumenides no less than Apollo. 
As a contrast to this type of objective reconciliation the settlement may be, 
secondly, of a more personal character. In other words, the individual 
concerned in the action may in the last instance surrender his onesided point 
of view. In this betrayal by personality of its essential pathos, however, it 
cannot fail to appear destitute of character; and this contradicts the 
masculine integrity of such plastic figures. The individual, therefore, can 
only submit to a higher Power and its counsel or command, to the effect that 
while on his own account he adheres to such a pathos, the will is 
nevertheless broken in its bare obstinacy by a god’s authority. In such a case 
the knot is not loosened, but, as in the case of Philoctetes, it is severed by a 
deus ex machina. 

But as a further and final class, and one more beautiful than the above 
rather external mode of resolution we have the reconciliation more properly 
of the soul itself, in which respect there is, in virtue of the personal 
significance, a real approach to our modern point of view. The most perfect 
example of this in ancient drama is to be found in the ever admirable 
“(Edipus Coloneus” of Sophocles. The protagonist here has unwittingly 
slain his father, secured the sceptre of Thebes, and the bridal bed of his own 
mother. He is not rendered unhappy by these unwitting crimes; but the 
power of divination he has of old possessed makes him realize, despite 
himself, the darkness of the experience that confronts him, and he becomes 
fearfully, if indistinctly, aware of what his position is.” In this resolution of 
the riddle in himself he resembles Adam, losing his happiness when he 
obtains the knowledge of good and evil. What he then does, the seer, is to 
blind himself, then abdicate the throne and depart from Thebes, very much 
as Adam and Eve are driven from Paradise. From henceforward he wanders 
about a helpless old man. Finally a god calls the terribly afflicted man to 
himself, the man, that is, who refusing the request of his sons that he 


should return to Thebes, prefers to associate with the Erinnys; the man, in 
short, who extinguishes all the disruption in himself and who purifies 
himself in his own soul. His blind eyes are made clear and bright, his limbs 
are healed, and become a treasure of the city which received him as a free 
guest. And this illumination in death is for ourselves no less than for him 
the more truly visible reconciliation which is worked out both in and for 
himself as individual man, in and through, that is, his essential character. 
Critics have endeavoured to discover here the temper of the Christian life; 
we are told we have here the picture of a sinner, whom God receives into 
His grace; and the fateful misfortunes which expire in their finite condition, 
are made good with the seal of blessedness in death. The reconciliation of 
the Christian religion, however, is an illumination of the soul, which, bathed 
in the everlasting waters of salvation, is raised above mortal life and its 
deeds. Here it is the heart itself, for in such a view the spiritual life can 
effect this, which buries that life and its deed in the grave of the heart itself, 
counting the recriminations of earthly guilt as part and parcel of its own 
earthly individuality; and which, in the full assuredness of the eternally pure 
and spiritual condition of blessedness, holds itself in itself calm and 
steadfast against such impeachment. The illumination of CEdipus, on the 
contrary, remains throughout, in consonance with ancient ideas, the 
restoration of conscious life from the strife of ethical powers and violations 
to the renewed and harmonious unity of this ethical content itself? 

There is a further feature in this type of reconciliation, however, and that 
is the personal or ideal nature of the satisfaction. We may take this as a 
point of transition to the otherwise to be contrasted province of comedy. 

(62) That which is comic is, as we have already seen, in general terms 
the subjective or personal state, which forces and then dissolves the action 
which issues from it by its own effect into and in contradiction, remaining 


throughout and in virtue of this process tranquil in its own self-assurance. 


Comedy possesses, therefore, for its basis and point of departure that with 
which it is possible for tragedy to terminate, that is, a soul to the fullest 
extent and eventually reconciled, a joyous state, which, however much it is 
instrumental in the marring of its volitional power, and, indeed, in itself 
comes to grief, by reason of its asserting voluntarily what is in conflict with 
its aim, does not therefore lose its general equanimity. A personal self- 
assurance of this character, however is, from a further point of view, only 
possible in so far as the ends proposed, and withal the characters include 
nothing that is on its own account essentially substantive; or, if they do 
possess such an intrinsic worth, it is adopted and carried out intentionally 
under a mode which is totally opposed to the genuine truth contained, in a 
form, therefore, that is destitute of such truth, so that in this respect, as in 
the previous case, it is merely that which is itself essentially of no intrinsic 
importance, but a matter of indifference which is marred, and the individual 
remains just as he was and unaffected. 

Such a view is, too, in its general lines the conception of the old classic 
comedy, in so far as tradition reflects it in the plays of Aristophanes. We 
should, however, be careful to notice the distinction whether the individuals 
in the play are aware that they are comic, or are so merely from the 
spectator’s point of view. It is only the first class that we can reckon as part 
of the genuine comedy in which Aristophanes was a master. Conformably 
to such a type a character is only placed in a ridiculous situation, when we 
perceive that he himself is not serious in what is actually of such a quality 
in his purpose and voluntary effort, so that this constituent of either is 
throughout the means of his own undoing, inasmuch as throughout such a 
character is unable to enter into any more noble and universally valid 
interest, which necessarily involves it in a situation of conflict;= and, even 
assuming that he does actually partake of it, merely does so in a way that 
shows a nature, which, in virtue of its practical existence, has already 


annihilated that which it appears to strive to bring into operation, so that 
after all one sees such a coalescence has never been really effected. The 
comic comes, therefore, rather into play among classes of a lower social 
order in actual conditions of life, among men who remain much as they are, 
and neither are able or desire to be anything else; who, while incapable of 
any genuine pathos, have no doubt whatever as to what they are and do. At 
the same time the higher nature that is in them is asserted in this that they 
are not with any seriousness attached to the finite conditions which hem 
them in, but remain superior to the same and in themselves essentially 
steadfast and self-reliant against mishap and loss. This absolute freedom of 
spirit, which brings its own essential comfort from the first in all that a man 
undertakes, this world of the blitheness of human soul-life is that to which 
Aristophanes conducts us. Without a reading of him it is hardly possible to 
imagine what a wealth of exuberance there is in the human heart. 

The interests among which this type of comedy moves are not 
necessarily taken from the opposed spheres of religion, morality, and art. 
On the contrary the old Greek comedy remains no doubt within the limits of 
this positive and substantive content of human life; but it is the individual 
caprice, the vulgar folly and perversity, by reason of which the characters 
concerned bring to nought activities which in their aim have a finer 
significance. And in this respect an ample and very pertinent material is 
supplied Aristophanes partly by Greek gods, and partly by the life of the 
Athenian people. In other words, the configuration of the divine in human 
impersonation itself possesses, in its mode of presentation and _ its 
particularization, to the extent at least that it is further enforced in 
opposition to that which is merely one-sided and human, the contradiction 
that is opposed to the nobility of its significance; it is thus permitted to 
appear as a purely empty extension of this personal life which is inadequate 
wholly to express it. More particularly, however, Aristophanes revels in the 


follies of the common folk, the stupidities of its orators and statesmen, the 
blockheadedness of war, and is eager, above all, and with all the politeness 
of his satire and the full weight of his ridicule, but also not without the 
profoundest meaning, to hand over the new tendencies of the tragedies of 
Euripides to the laughter of his fellow-citizens. The characters he has 
imported into the substance of his amazing artistic creations he runs into the 
mould of fool from the start with a sportive fancy that seems inexhaustible, 
so that the very idea of a rational result is impossible. He treats all alike, 
whether it be a Strepsiades, who will join the ranks of philosophers in order 
to be rid of his debts, or a Socrates, who offers to instruct the aforesaid 
Strepsiades and his son, or Bacchus, whom he makes descend into the lower 
world, in order to bring up a genuine tragic poet, and in just the same way 
Cleon, the women and the Greeks, who would like to pump up the goddess 
of Peace from the well. The key-note that we find in all these various 
creations is the imperturbable self-assurance of such characters one and all, 
which becomes all the more emphatic in proportion as they prove 
themselves incapable of carrying into effect that which they project. Our 
fools here are so entirely unembarrassed in their folly, and also the more 
sensible among them possess such a tincture of that which runs contrary to 
the very course upon which they are set, that they all, the more sensible 
with the rest, remain fixed to this personal attitude of prodigious 
imperturbility, no matter what comes next or where it carries them. It is in 
fact the blessed laughter of the Olympian gods, with their untroubled 
equanimity, now at home in the human breast, and prepared for all 
contingences. And withal we never find Aristophanes merely a cold or evil- 
disposed mocker. He was a man of the finest education, a most exemplary 
citizen, to whom the weal of Athens was of really deep importance, and 
who through thick and thin shows himself to be a true patriot. What 
therefore is in the fullest sense resolved in his comedies is, as already 


stated, not the divine and what is of ethical import, but the thoroughgoing 
upside-down-ness which inflates itself into the semblance of these 
substantive forces, the particular form and distinctive mode of its 
manifestation, in which the essential thing or matter is already from the first 
no longer present, so that it can without restriction be simply handed over to 
the unconcerned play of unqualified personal caprice. But for the very 
reason that Aristophanes makes explicit the absolute contradiction between 
the essential nature of the gods, or that of political and social life, and the 
personal activities of individual persons or citizens, who ought to endow 
such substantive form with reality, we find in this very triumph of purely 
personal self-assertion, despite all the profounder insight which the poet 
displays, one of the greatest symptoms of the degeneracy of Greece. And it 
is on account of this that these pictures of a wholly unperturbed sense of 
“everything coming out right in the end” “ are as a matter of fact the last 
important harvest which we have from the poetry created by the exuberant 
genius, culture, and wit of the Greek nation. 

(£) I shall now direct attention to the dramatic art of the modern world, 
and here, too, I only propose to emphasize the more general and 
fundamental features which we find of importance, whether dealing with 
tragedy or the ordinary drama and comedy. 

(aa) Tragedy, in the nobility which distinguishes it in its ancient plastic 
form, is limited to the partial point of view that for its exclusive and 
essential basis it only enforces as effective the ethically substantive content 
and its necessary laws; and, on the other hand, leaves the individual and 
subjective self-penetration of the dramatic characters essentially unevolved; 
while comedy on its part, to complete what we may regard as the reversed 
side of such plastic construction, exhibits to us the personal caprice of soul- 
life in the unfettered abandonment of its topsy-turvydom and ultimate 


dissolution. 


Modern tragedy accepts in its own province from the first the principle 
of subjectivity or self-assertion. It makes, therefore, the personal intimacy 
of character — the character, that is, which is no purely individual and vital 
embodiment of ethical forces in the classic sense — its peculiar object and 
content. It, moreover, makes, in a type of concurrence that is adapted to this 
end, human actions come into collision through the instrumentality of the 
external accident of circumstances in the way that a contingency of a 
similar character is also decisive in its effect on the consequence, or appears 
to be so decisive. 

In this connection we would subject to examination the following 
fundamental points: 

Firsts the nature of the varied ends which ought to come into the 
executive process of the action as the content of the characters therein. 


Secondly, the nature of the tragic characters themselves, as also of the 
collisions they are compelled to face. 

Thirdly, the nature of the final issue and tragic reconciliation, as these 
differ from those of ancient tragedy. 

To start with, we may observe that, however much in romantic tragedy 
the personal aspect of suffering and passions, in the true meaning of such an 
attitude, is the focal centre, yet, for all that, it 1s impossible in human 
activity that the ground basis of definite ends borrowed from the concrete 
worlds of the family, the State, the Church, and others should be dispensed 
with. In so far, however, as in the drama under discussion, it is not the 
substantive content as such in these spheres of life which constitutes the 
main interest of individuals. Such ends are from a certain point of view 
particularized in a breadth of extension and variety, as also in exceptional 
modes of presentment, in which it often happens that what is truly essential 
is only able to force itself on our attention with attenuated strength. And 


over and above this fact, these ends receive an entirely altered form. In the 
province of religion, for example, the content which pre-eminently is 
asserted is no longer the particular ethical powers exhibited imaginatively 
under the mode of divine individuals, either in their own person or in the 
pathos of human heroes. It is the history of Christ, or of saints and the like, 
which is now set before us. In the political community it is mainly the 
position of kingship, the power of vassal chiefs, the strife of dynasties, or 
the particular members of one and the same ruling family which forms the 
content of the varied picture. Nay, if we take a step further we find as the 
principal subject-matter questions of civic or private right and other 
relations of a similar character; and, further, we shall find a similar attention 
paid to features in the family life which were not yet within the reach of 
ancient drama. And the reason of this is that, inasmuch as in the spheres of 
life above-mentioned the principle of the personal life in its independence 
has asserted its claim, novel phases of existence make their inevitable 
appearance in each one of them, which the modern man claims to set up as 
the end and directory of his action. 

And, from a further point of view in this drama, it is the right of 
subjectivity, as above defined, absolutely unqualified, which is retained as 
the dominating content; and for this reason personal love, honour, and the 
rest make such an exclusive appeal as ends of human action that, while in 
one direction other relations cannot fail to appear as the purely external 
background on which these interests of our modern life are set in motion, in 
another such relations on their own account actively conflict with the 
requirements of the more individual state of emotion. Of more profound 
significance still is wrong and crime, even assuming that a particular 
character does not deliberately and to start with place himself in either, yet 
does not avoid in order to attain his original purpose. 


And, furthermore, in contrast to this particularization and individual 
standpoint, the ends proposed may likewise either in one direction expand 
to cover the universality and all-inclusive embrace of the content, or they 
are in another apprehended and carried into execution as themselves 
intrinsically substantive. In the first respect, I will merely recall to memory 
that typically philosophical tragedy, the “Faust” of Goethe, in which, on the 
one hand, a spirit of disillusion in the pursuit of science, and, on the other, 
the vital resources of a worldly life and earthly enjoyment — in a word, the 
attempted mediation in the tragic manner of an individual’s wisdom and 
strife with the Absolute in its essential significance and phenomenal 
manifestation, offers a breadth of content such as no other dramatic poet has 
hitherto ventured to include in one and the same composition. The “Carl 
Moor” of Schiller is something of the same fashion. He rebels against the 
entire order of civic society and the collective condition of the world and 
the humanity of his time, and fortifies himself as such against the same. 
Wallenstein in the same way conceives a great and far-reaching purpose, the 
unity and peace of Germany, an object he fails to carry into effect by the 
means which, in virtue of the fact that they are wielded together in an 
artificial manner, and one that lacks essential coherence, break in pieces and 
come to nought precisely in the direction where he is most anxious of their 
success; and he fails in the same way by reason of his opposition to the 
imperial authority, upon which he himself and his enterprise are inevitably 
shattered. Such objects of a world-wide policy, such as a Carl Moor or a 
Wallenstein pursue, are as a rule not accomplished at the hands of a single 
individual by the simple means that other men are induced to obey and co- 
operate; they are carried into effect by the commanding personality, partly 
acting in conjunction with the wills of many others, and in part in 
opposition to, or at least on lines of which they have no knowledge. As an 
illustration of a conception of objects viewed in their essential significance, 


I will merely instance certain tragedies of Calderon, in which love, honour, 
and similar virtues are respectively to the rights and obligations in which 
they involve the characters of the action, treated as so many unyielding laws 
of independent force with all the stringency of a code. We find also 
frequently much the same thing assumed in Schiller’s tragic characters, 
though the point of view is no doubt wholly different, at least to the extent 
that such individuals conceive and combat for their ends with the 
assumption they are universal and absolutely valid human rights. So in the 
early play of “Kabale und Liebe” Major Ferdinand seeks to defend the 
rights of Nature against the conveniences of fashionable society, and, above 
all, claims of the Marquis Posa freedom of thought as an inalienable 
possession of humanity. 

Generally speaking, however, in modern tragedy it is not the substantive 
content of its object in the interest of which men act, and which is 
maintained as the stimulus of their passion; rather it is the inner experience 
of their heart and individual emotion, or the particular qualities of their 
personality, which insist on satisfaction. For even in the examples already 
referred to we find that to a real extent in those heroes of Spanish honour 
and love the content of their ultimate ends is so essentially of a personal 
character that the rights and obligations deducible from the same are able to 
fuse in direct concurrence with the individual desires of the heart, and to a 
large extent, too, in the youthful works of Schiller this continual insistence 
upon Nature, rights of man, and a converted world somewhat savours of the 
excess of a wholly personal enthusiasm. And if it came about that Schiller 
in later years endeavoured to enforce a more mature type of pathos, this was 
simply due to the fact that it was his main idea to restore once again in 
modern dramatic art the principle of ancient tragedy. 

In order to emphasize still more distinctly the difference which in this 
respect obtains between ancient and modern tragedy, I will merely refer the 


reader to Shakespeare’s “Hamlet.” Here we find fundamentally a collision 
similar to that which is introduced by Aéschylus into his “Choeporae” and 
that by Sophocles into his “Electra.” For Hamlet’s father, too, and the King, 
as in these Greek plays, has been murdered, and his mother has wedded the 
murderer. That which, however, in the conception of the Greek dramatists 
possesses a certain ethical justification — I mean the death of Agamemnon 
— relatively to his sacrifice of Iphigeneia in the contrasted case of 
Shakespeare’s play, can only be viewed as an atrocious crime, of which 
Hamlet’s mother is innocent; so that the son is merely concerned in his 
vengeance to direct his attention to the fratricidal king, and there is nothing 
in the latter’s character that possesses any real claim to his respect. The real 
collision, therefore, does not turn on the fact that the son, in giving effect to 
a rightful sense of vengeance, is himself forced to violate morality, but 
rather on the particular personality, the inner life of Hamlet, whose noble 
soul is not steeled to this kind of energetic activity, but, while full of 
contempt for the world and life, what between making up his mind and 
attempting to carry into effect or preparing to carry into effect its resolves, 
is bandied from pillar to post, and finally through his own procrastination 
and the external course of events meets his own doom. 

If we now turn, in close connection with the above conclusions, to our 
second point of fundamental importance in modern tragedy — that is to say, 
the nature of the characters and their collisions — we may summarily take a 
point of departure from the following general observations. 

The heroes of ancient classic tragedy discover circumstances under 
which they, so long as they irrefragably adhere to the one ethical state of 
pathos which alone corresponds to their own already formed personality, 
must infallibly come into conflict with an ethical Power which opposes 
them and possesses an equal ethical claim to recognition. Romantic 
characters, on the contrary, are from the first placed within a wide expanse 


of contingent relations and conditions, within which every sort of action is 
possible; so that the conflict, to which no doubt the external conditions 
presupposed supply the occasion, essentially abides within the character 
itself, to which the individuals concerned in their passion give effect, not, 
however, in the interests of the ethical vindication of the truly substantive 
claims, but for the simple reason that they are the kind of men they are. 
Greek heroes also no doubt act in accordance with their particular 
individuality; but this individuality, as before noted, if we take for our 
examples the supreme results of ancient tragedy, is itself necessarily 
identical with an ethical pathos which is substantive. In modern tragedy the 
peculiar character in its real significance, and to which it as a matter of 
accident remains constant, whether it happens to grasp after that which on 
its own account is on moral grounds justifiable, or is carried into wrong and 
crime, forms its resolves under the dictate of personal wishes and 
necessities, or among other things purely external considerations. In such a 
case, therefore, though we may have a coalescence between the moral 
aspect of the object and the character, yet, for all that, such a concurrence 
does not constitute, and cannot constitute — owing to the divided character 
of ends, passions, and the life wholly personal to the individual, the 
essential basis and objective condition of the depth and beauty of the tragic 
drama. 

In view of the great variety of difference which further separates 
particular characters in this type of poetry, it is impossible to do much in the 
way of generalization. I will, therefore, restrict myself to a reference to the 
following fundamental points of view. A primary opposition which at once 
invites notice is that of an abstract, and consequently formal, 
characterization in its contrast with the actual individuals whom we are 
accustomed to meet in the concrete living world. As example of this type, 
we may with exceptional pertinency cite the tragic characters of the French 


and Italians, which, originating in the imitation of ancient drama, to a 
greater or less degree merely amount to pure personifications of specific 
passions, such as love, honour, fame, ambition, tyranny, and so forth, and 
which, while they present the motives of their actions, as also the gradation 
and quality of their emotions to the best advantage with a lavish display of 
declamation, and all the arts of rhetoric, none the less by doing so rather 
resemble the dramatic failures of Seneca than the dramatic masterpieces of 
the Greeks. Spanish tragedy also receives the stamp of this abstract style of 
character-drawing. In this case, however, the pathos of love, in its conflict 
with honour, friendship, royal prerogative, and the rest is itself of so 
abstract a subjective character that in the case where the intention is to 
make this equally ideal® substantiality stand out as the genuine object of 
interest, a more complete particularization of characters is hardly feasible. 
The characters of Spanish drama, however, often possess a certain kind of 
solidity, and, if I may use the expression, inflexible personality, however 
wanting in content it may be, a feature that is absent from French work; and 
at the same time Spanish writers, here also in contrast to the cold simplicity 
which the movement of French tragedies exhibits even in their tragic 
composition, know how to make up with the cleverly invented abundance 
of interesting situations and developments the deficiency referred to in the 
matter of characterization. 

In contrast to both these schools, and in their mastery of the exposition 
of fully developed human characters and personality, the English are 
exceptionally distinguished; and among them, and soaring above the rest at 
an almost unapproachable height, stands Shakespeare. For even in the cases 
where a purely formal passion, as for instance ambition in Macbeth, or 
jealousy in Othello, claims as its field the entire pathos’ of his tragic hero, 
such an abstraction impairs by no fraction the full breadth of the 
personality. Despite of this restriction of analysis™! the characters remain 


throughout entire men. In fact, the more Shakespeare on the infinite 
embrace of his world-stage, proceeds to develop the extreme limits of evil 
and folly, to that extent, as I have already observed, on these very 
boundaries — of course, not without real wealth of poetic embellishment — 
he concentrates these characters in their limitations. While doing so, 
however, he confers on them intelligence and imagination; and, by means of 
the image in which they, by virtue of that intelligence, contemplate 
themselves objectively as a work of art, he makes them free artists of 
themselves, and is fully able, through the complete virility and truth of his 
characterization, to awaken our interest in criminals, no less than in the 
most vulgar and weak-witted lubbers and fools. Of a similar nature is the 
style of expression he makes his tragic characters adopt. It is at once 
individual, realistic, emphatically vital, extraordinarily various, and, 
moreover, where it seems advisable, it can rise to sublimity and is marked 
by an overwhelming force of utterance. Its ideal intensity and its qualities of 
invention are displayed in images and simile that flash from each other with 
lightning rapidity. Its very rhetoric, here the barren child of no school, but 
the growth of genuine emotion and penetration into human personality, is 
such that, if we take into account this extraordinary union of the directness 
of life itself and ideal greatness of soul, we shall find it hard indeed to point 
to a single other dramatic poet among the moderns whom we are entitled to 
rank in his company. No doubt Goethe in his youth made a real effort to 
achieve some approach to a like natural truth and detailed characterization; 
but in the ideal force and exaltation of passion his rivalry collapses. The 
style of Schiller, again, has shown an increasing tendency to violent 
methods, the tempestuous expatiation of which lack the true core of reality 
for their basis. 

Modern characters also differ in the nature of their constancy or their 
spiritual vacillation and distraction. We find, no doubt, the weakness of 


indecision, the fluctuations of reflection, the weighing of reasons, 
conformably to which a resolve should be directed, here and there in classic 
drama, and more particularly in the tragedies of Euripides. But Euripides is 
a writer whose tendency is already to forsake the wholly plastic 
completeness of characterization and action and to develop exceptional 
aspects of personal sensibility. In modern tragedy we meet yet more 
frequently such vacillating characters, more particularly on the ground that 
they are essentially under the sway of two opposed passions, which make 
them fluctuate from one resolve or one kind of deed to another. I have 
already made some observations on this attitude of vacillation in another 
context, and will now merely supplement this by stating that, although the 
tragic action must depend on colliding factors, yet where we find such a 
division in one and the same individual such a concurrence is always 
attended with precarious consequences. And the reason is that this 
disruption into interests, which are opposed to each other, is due in part to 
an obscurity and obtuseness of the intelligence, and in some measure, too, 
to weakness and immaturity. We come across characters of this type in the 
creations of Goethe’s younger days, notably Weisungen, Fernando in 
“Stella,” and above all Clavigo. They are, as we may say, double men, who 
are unable to secure a ready, and so stable, individuality. It is wholly 
another matter when two opposed spheres of life or moral obligation are 
equally sacred to a character which, on its own account, is not deficient in 
stability, and such a person is under the necessity of ranking himself on one 
side to the exclusion of the other. In a case of that kind, the vacillation is 
merely a moment of passage, and does not itself constitute, as it were, the 
nervous system of the character. Again, of a somewhat similar kind, is the 
tragic case where the spiritual life 1s seduced, despite its nobler purpose, 
into objects of passion which are contradictory® to the same, as in the case 
of Schiller’s “Holy Maid,” and are then forced to seek a recovery from this 


division of the soul in their own intimate or objective life, or pay the 
penalty. At the same time, this personal tragedy of the distraction of soul- 
life, when it is made the pivot on which the tragic action revolves,~ 
contains, as a rule, what is merely pitiful and painful, or, from another 
standpoint, exasperating;~ and the poet will rather do better to avoid it than 
go out of his way to find it and develop it. The worst case is that, however, 
where such a vacillation and veering round of character and the entire 
personality is — the very dialectic of art being thrown awry for this purpose 
— made the principle of the entire presentation, as though the truth of all 
importance was to demonstrate that no character is in itself firmly rooted 
and self-assured. The one-sided ends of specific passions, it 1s true, ought 
not to bring about a realization which is secured without a battle; and also, 
in everyday life, they cannot fail to experience, through the reactionary 
power of conditions and individuals which oppose them, their finite 
character and lack of stability. An issue of this kind, however, before the 
appearance of which we are unable to get the pertinent conclusion, ought 
not to be introduced as a dialectical piece of wheel adjustment™ in the 
personality itself; if it is, the person concerned, viewed as this personal state 
of the soul, is a wholly empty and undefined form, whose collective living 
growth is found, no less in respect to its objects than in its character, to be 
wholly wanting in definition. In much the same way the case, also, is 
otherwise, where the change in the spiritual condition of the entire man 
itself appears as a direct consequent of just this, its own kind of self- 
detachment, so that only that is developed and emphasized which 
essentially and from the first lay secured in the character. As an example, 
we find in Shakespeare’s Lear that the original folly of the old man is 
intensified to the point of madness much in the same way that Gloster’s 
spiritual blindness is converted into actual physical blindness, in which for 
the first time his eyes are opened to the true distinction in the love he 


entertains for his two sons respectively. It is precisely Shakespeare who, as 
a contrast to that exposition of vacillating and essentially self-divided 
characters, supplies us with the finest examples of essentially stable and 
consequential characters, who go to their doom precisely in virtue of this 
tenacious hold upon themselves and their ends. Unsupported by the 
sanction of the moral law, but rather carried onward by the formal necessity 
of their personality, they suffer themselves to be involved in their acts by 
the coil of external circumstances, or they plunge blindly therein and 
maintain themselves there by sheer force of will, even where all that they do 
is merely done because they are impelled to assert themselves against 
others, or because they have simply come to the particular point they have 
reached. The rise of insurgent passion, one essentially consonant with a 
certain type of character, one which has not as yet fully emerged, but now 
secures its utmost expansion, this onward movement and process of a great 
soul, with all the intimate traits of its evolution, this picture of its 
selfdestructive conflict with circumstances, human and objective conditions 
and results, is the main content of some of Shakespeare’s most interesting 
tragedies. 

The last of the subjects which we have still to discuss as proposed is the 
nature of the tragic issue which characters in our present drama have to 
confront, as also the type of tragic reconciliation compatible with such a 
standpoint. In ancient tragedy it is the eternal justice which, as the absolute 
might of destiny, delivers and restores the harmony of substantive being in 
its ethical character by its opposition to the particular forces which, in their 
strain to assert an independent subsistence, come into collision, and which, 
in virtue of the rational ideality implied in its operations, satisfies us even 
where we see the downfall of particular men. In so far as a justice of the 
same kind is present in modern tragedy, it is necessarily, in part, more 


abstract on account of the closer differentiation of ends and characters, and, 


in part, of a colder nature and one that is more akin to that of a criminal 
court, in virtue of the fact that the wrong and crime into which individuals 
are necessarily carried, in so far as they are intent upon executing their 
designs, are of a profounder significance. Macbeth, for instance, the elder 
daughters of Lear and their husbands, the president in “Kabale und Liebe,” 
Richard HI, and many similar examples, on account of their atrocious 
conduct, only deserve the fate they get. This type of dénouement usually is 
presented under the guise that individuals are crushed by an actual force 
which they have defied in order to carry out their personal aims. 
Wallenstein, for example, is shattered on the adamantine wall of the 
imperial power; but the old Piccolomini, who, in order to maintain the 
lawful régime, betrays a friend and misuses the rights of friendship, 1s 
punished through the death and sacrifice of his son. G6tz von Berlichingen, 
too, attacks a dominant and securely founded political order, and goes to 
ground, as also Weislingen and Adelheid, who range themselves, no doubt, 
on the side of this organized power, but, through wrongful deed and 
disloyalty, prepare the way to disaster. And along with this we have the 
demand emphasized, in virtue of the personal point of view of such 
characters, that these should of necessity appear themselves to acknowledge 
the justice of their fate. Such a state of acceptance may either be of a 
religious nature, in which case the soul becomes conscious of a more 
exalted and indestructible condition of blessedness with which to confront 
the collapse of its mundane personality; or it may be of a more formal, 
albeit more worldly, type, in so far, that is, as the strength and equanimity of 
the character persists in its course up to the point of overthrow without 
breaking asunder; and in this way, despite all circumstances and 
mischances, preserves with unimpaired energy its personal freedom. Or, as 


a final alternative, where the substance of such acceptance is of more real 


value, by the recognition that the lot which the individual receives is the 
one, however bitter it may be, which his action merits. 

From another point of view, however, we may see the tragic issue also 
merely in the light of the effect of unhappy circumstances and external 
accidents, which might have brought about, quite as readily, a different 
result and a happy conclusion. From such a point of view we have merely 
left us the conception that the modern idea of individuality, with its 
searching definition of character, circumstances, and developments, is 
handed over essentially to the contingency of the earthly state, and must 
carry the fateful issues of such finitude. Pure commiseration of this sort 1s, 
however, destitute of meaning; and it is nothing less than a frightful kind of 
external necessity in the particular case where we see the downfall of 
essentially noble natures in their conflict thus assumed with the mischance 
of purely external accidents. Such a course of events can insistently arrest 
our attention; but in the result it can only be horrible, and the demand is 
direct and irresistible that the external accidents ought to accord with that 
which is identical with the spiritual nature of such noble characters. Only as 
thus regarded can we feel ourselves reconciled with the grievous end of 
Hamlet and Juliet. From a purely external point of view, the death of 
Hamlet appears as an accident occasioned by his duel with Laertes and the 
interchange of the daggers. But in the background of Hamlet’s soul, death is 
already present from the first. The sandbank of finite condition will not 
content his spirit. As the focus of such mourning and weakness, such 
melancholy, such a loathing of all the conditions of life, we feel from the 
first that, hemmed within such an environment of horror, he is a lost man, 
whom the surfeit of the soul has wellnigh already done to death before 
death itself approaches him from without. The same thing may be observed 
in the case of Romeo and Juliet. The ground on which these tender 
blossoms have been planted is alien to their nature; we have no alternative 


left us but to lament the pathetic transiency of such a beautiful love, which, 
as some tender rose in the vale of this world of accident, is broken by rude 
storms and tempests, and the frangible reckonings of noble and well- 
meaning devices. This pitiful state of our emotions is, however, simply a 
feeling of reconciliation that is painful, a kind of unhappy blessedness in 
misfortune. 

(62) Much as poets present to us the bare downfall of particular people 
they are also able to treat the similar contingency of the development of 
events in such a way, that, despite of the fact the circumstances in all other 
respects would appear to give them little enough support, a happy issue of 
such conditions and characters is secured, in which they elicit our interest. 
No doubt the favour of such a destiny of events has at least an equal claim 
upon us as the disfavour. And so far as the question merely concerns the 
nature of this difference, I must admit that I prefer a happy conclusion. How 
could it be otherwise? I can myself discover no better ground for the 
preference of misfortune, simply on its own account as such, to a happy 
resolution than that of a certain condition of fine sensibility, which is 
devoted to pain and suffering, and experiences more interest in their 
presence than in painless situations such as it meets with every day. If 
therefore the interests are of such a nature, that it is really not worth the 
trouble to sacrifice the men or women concerned on their altar, it being 
possible for them either to surrender their objects, without making such 
surrender as is equivalent to a surrender of their individuality, or to 
mutually come to an agreement in respect thereof, there is no reason why 
the conclusion should be tragic. The tragic aspect of the conflicts and their 
resolution ought in principle merely to be enforced in the cases where it is 
actually necessary in order to satisfy the claim of a superior point of view. If 
this necessity is absent there is no sufficient ground for mere suffering and 
unhappiness. And it is simply due to this fact that social plays and dramas 


originate which form, as it were, an intermediate link between tragedies and 
comedies. I have already in a previous passage explained the poetical 
standpoint of this class of composition. Among us Germans we find it to 
some extent appropriating what readily moves us in the world of the citizen 
and family life; in another direction it is preoccupied with chivalry, a 
movement to which the Goétz of Goethe has given a decided stimulus; 
mainly, however, we may call it the triumph of ordinary morality, which in 
the large majority of cases is the main thing celebrated. The subject-matter 
of such plays most in vogue are questions of finance or property, differences 
of status, unfortunate love affairs, examples of spiritual baseness in the 
more restricted conditions and affairs of life and so on. In one word, what 
we have here is that which otherwise is already before our eyes, only with 
this difference, that in such moral dramas, virtue and duty obtain the 
victory, and crime is shamed and punished, or betakes itself to repentance, 
so that in a moral conclusion of this kind the reconciliation ought to centre 
in this, namely, that whatever happens good is the result. Thereby the 
fundamental interest is concentrated in the personal or spiritual quality of 
views held and a good or evil heart. The more, however, the abstractly 
moral state of mind or heart supplies the pivot on which all turns, so much 
the less can it be the pathos of a particular matter, or an intrinsically 
essential object, to which the personality in question is attached. And add to 
this, from a further point of view, so much the less ultimately is the definite 
character able to maintain itself and persist in such self-assertion. If all is to 
be finally focussed in the purely moral aspects of the psychological state, or 
the condition of the heart, from a subjective point of view such as this, with 
its dominating emphasis on ethical reflection, no standing ground remains 
for any other definite characteristics, or at least specific ends to be 
proposed. Let the heart break and change its views. Such seems to be the 
idea. Pathetic dramas of this type, notably Kotzebue’s “Menschenhass und 


Reue,” and also too many moral offences in the dramas of Iffland, strictly 
speaking, have therefore an issue which we can neither call good or bad. I 
mean by this that the main thing is as a rule the question of pardon and the 
promise of moral improvement, and we are therefore confronted with that 
possibility of spiritual conversion and surrender of the self. No doubt in this 
fact we discover the exalted nature and greatness of Spirit. When, however, 
the jolly dog,“ as the heroes of Kotzebue are for the most part, and not 
unfrequently Iffland’s too, after being a scamp and a rascal, suddenly 
promises to turn over a new leaf, it is frankly impossible with a good-for- 
nothing chap of this sort that his conversion can be otherwise than mere 
pretence, or of so superficial a character that it merely affects his skin, and 
merely supplies a momentary conclusion to the course of events that has no 
substantial basis, but rather, by all ordinary reckoning, will take the knave 
to disreputable quarters, if we will only acquaint ourselves with his 
subsequent history. 

(yy) As regards our modern comedy | must draw particular attention to 
one point of difference, to which I have already alluded when discussing the 
old Attic comedy. The point is this — whether the folly and restricted 
outlook of the characters of the drama merely appears ridiculous to others, 
or is equally perceived as such by those persons themselves; whether in 
short the comic characters are an object of laughter only to the audience, or 
also to such characters. Aristophanes, that creator of genuine comedy, 
exclusively accepted as the main principle of his plays the latter alternative. 
Already, however, in Greek comedy of a later date, and subsequently in the 
hands of Plautus and Terence, the opposite principle came into vogue; and 
in our modern examples of comedy it has been carried to such a length that 
we find a large number of comic compositions the inclination of which is 
more or less the subject-matter which is ridiculous in a purely prosaic sense, 


or rather we might say matters that leave a sour taste in the mouth of and 


are repugnant to the comic characters. This is the standpoint of Moliére in 
particular in his best comedies, which have no right to be regarded as 
farces. The prosaic quality here is justified on the ground that the objects 
aimed at by such characters are a matter of bitter earnest. They are deadly 
serious in the pursuit of it; they are therefore quite unable to join with 
satisfaction in the laughter, when they are finally deceived, or themselves 
are responsible for its failure. They are in short merely the disillusioned 
objects of a laughter foreign to themselves and generally damaging to 
themselves. As an example: Moliére’s Tartuffe le faux dévot, viewed as the 
unmasking of a really damned rascal has nothing funny in it, but is a very 
earnest business, and the deception of the deluded Orgon amounts to a sheer 
intensity of misfortune, which can only be resolved by the Deus ex 
machina, in reference to whom the official of the court of justice utters the 
following exhortation: 


Remettez-vous, monsieur, d’une alarme si chaude. 
Nous vivons sous un prince, ennemi de la fraude, 
Un prince dont les yeux se font jour dans les coeurs, 
Et que ne peut tromper tout l’art des imposteurs. 


We may add, too, that the odious abstract™ excess of characters so stable 
as, for example, Moliere’s “Miser,” the absolutely stolid and serious 
subjection of whom to his idiotic passion renders any emancipation from 
such fetters impossible, contains in it nothing that is genuinely comic. 

It is pre-eminently in this field that for compensation of such defects a 
fine artistic power in the accurate and exhaustive delineation of character is 
manifested, or a true mastery of the craft discovers its best opportunity for 
an admirably thought-out intrigue. As a rule the occasion for such an 
intrigue is supplied by the circumstance that some character or other 
endeavours to secure his objects by deluding some one else, such a course 


appearing to harmonize with these interests and advance them. As a matter 
of fact, however, it only results in the contradictory situation that it is 
through this pernicious demand they are self-destructive. In opposition to 
such a plot we find as a rule a similar plot of dissembled appearances put in 
motion, which has for its object the like confusion of the original plotter. 
Such a general scheme admits of an infinite number and degree of ups and 
downs in the interweaving of its situations which are adapted to every 
conceivable subtlety. The Spaniards are, in particular, the most consummate 
masters in the invention of such intrigues and developments, and have 
composed much that is delightful and excellent in this class of work. The 
subject-matter generally consists of the attractive incidents of love or affairs 
of honour and the like. In tragedy these bring about the profoundest 
collisions; in comedy, however, where such qualities as pride and love that 
has been long experienced do not assert themselves as such, but rather by 
doing the reverse and in the result give the lie to themselves, such interests 
can merely appear to us as entirely superficial and comic.“ A word in 
conclusion as to the characters who hatch and carry out such intrigues. Such 
are usually, following the example of the slaves in the Roman comedy, 
servants or menials, who have no respect for the objects of their superiors, 
but rather make them subordinate to their own advantage or bring them to 
nought, and merely present us with the amusing position, that the real 
masters are the servants and the masters the slaves, or at least give rise to all 
kinds of comic situation, which come about accidentally, or are directly the 
result of intention. We of course, as audience, are in the know of such 
mysteries, and can fortify ourselves against every sort of cunning and 
deceit, which often carries the most serious consequences to fathers, uncles, 
aunts, and the rest, all of the most respectable antecedents; and we may 
laugh as we please over the contradictory situations that appear before us, 


or are involved in such ingenious deceptions. 


In this kind of way our modern comedy, generally speaking, gives play 
on the stage to private interests and personalities of the social life I have 
mentioned in their accidental vagaries, laughable features, abnormal habits 
and follies, partly by means of character delineation, and partly with the 
help of comic developments of situations and circumstances. A joviality so 
frank and genial as that which persists in the Aristophanic comedy as the 
mediating element of its resolution, does not animate this kind of comedy; 
or rather cases occur where it can be actually repulsive, that is to say, where 
that which is essentially evil, the tricks of menials, the treachery of sons and 
wards towards worthy men, fathers and guardians is triumphant, always 
assuming that the persons deluded have in no way themselves been 
influenced by false prejudices or eccentricities of such a kind that there 1s 
some reason why they should be made to appear ridiculous in their helpless 
stupidity and handed over as the sport of the aims of others. 

In a converse way, however, and in contrast as such to the above 
generally prosaic type of treatment, the modern world, too, has elaborated a 
world of comedy which is both truly comic and poetical in its nature. The 
fundamental note here again is the cheeriness of disposition, the 
inexhaustible resources of fun, no matter what may be the nature of 
miscarriage or bad luck, the exuberance and dash of what is at bottom 
nothing better than pure tomfoolery, and, in a word, exploited self- 
assurance. We have here as a result, in yet profounder expatiation, and yet 
more intense display of humour, whether the sphere of it be more restricted 
or capacious, and whether the mode of it be more or less important, what 
runs on parallel lines with that which Aristophanes in the ancient world and 
in his own field created beyond all rivalry. As the master, who in a similar 
way outshines all others in his field, or rather the particular portion to which 
I now refer, I will, though without now further entering into detail, once 


again emphasize the name of William Shakespeare. 


Having completed our review of the types under which comedy is 
elaborated we have at last reached the absolute conclusion of our scientific 
inquiry. We started with symbolical art, in which the ideality of the human 
soul struggles to discover itself as content and configuration, and, in a word, 
to become an object to itself. We passed on to the plastic of classical art, 
which displays to human vision that which has become unveiled to itself as 
substantive being in man’s vital personality. We reached our conclusion in 
the romantic art of the individual soul-life, that inward world united to the 
absolute medium of its self-conscious energy, which expatiates unfettered 
within its own ideal life of Spirit; and which, content with that realm, no 
longer unites itself with what is objective and particularized, and finally 
makes itself aware of the negative significance of such a resolution in the 
humour of the comic Spirit. Nevertheless we find that in this very 
consummation it is Comedy which opens the way to a dissolution of all that 
human art implies. For the aim of all art is nothing else than that identity 
asserted and displayed by the human Spirit, in which the eternal, the Divine, 
the essential and explicated truth is unfolded in the forms and phenomenal 
presence of the objective world to the apprehension of our external senses 
and our emotional life and imagination. If, however, as is the fact, comedy 
merely enforces this unity under a mode that annihilates it, inasmuch as the 
absolute substance,= which strives here to enforce its realized 
manifestation, perceives that this realization is, — through the 
instrumentality of those interests which have now secured an independent 
freedom within the embrace of the objective world of Nature, and are as 
such exclusively directed to what is contingent and personal to the soul, — 
itself shattered, it follows that the presence and activity of the Absolute is 
no longer truly asserted in positive coalescence with the individual 


characters and ends of existing objective reality, but rather solely gives 
effect to itself in the negative form that everything which does not 
correspond with itself is thereby cancelled, and all that remains is the 
presence of this free personal activity of soul-life which is displayed in and 
along with this dissolution as aware of itself and self-assured. 

By such a path, then, as this we have arrived at our goal; and with the aid 
of our philosophical method have gathered every essential type and 
determinant of the beauty and conformation of art into a garland, the task of 
arranging which in its associate completeness belongs to the most worthy of 
any within the range of human science to undertake. For in human Art we 
are not merely dealing with playthings, however pleasant or useful they 
may be, but with the liberation of the human Spirit from the substance and 
forms of finite condition. We are occupied with the presence and 
reconciliation of the Absolute in sense and the phenomenal, with a 
revelation of truth, which is not exhausted of its wealth in natural-history, 
but is unfolded in the history of the world, as a constituent part of which Art 
supplies us with the most beautiful point of view, the most generous reward 
for the severe labours of our contact with objective reality and the grievous 
pains of knowledge. And for this reason it was impossible that our inquiry 
should wholly restrict itself to the criticism of individual works of art, or 
any mere recipe or inducement to their production. Rather it could have but 
the one object, namely, that of following up, of seizing and retaining in and 
through the instrumentality of thought the fundamental notion of beauty and 
art through all the stages which it passes in its process of realization. 

If I may be permitted to assume that from the above explained point of 
view my exposition has not been wholly inadequate to general expectation, 
and that the bonds of obligation with which I have throughout been united 
to my reader in the pursuit of an object which we hold in common are now 


released, I will merely add the wish, it is my last word, that a bond yet more 


exalted and indestructible with the idea of beauty and truth may rivet itself 
between us in place of that released, and establish an union which shall now 


and for good remain secure. 


| Diess treibende Pathos. Pathos is here used to signify the emotional state. This “motive force” 
would give the sense. 


2 Als konkretes Daseyn zur Existence gebracht. 
3 In der dusseren Objektivitdt. 


4 The reference is of course to lyric composition. By reale Individualisirung Hegel seems to refer to 
the apprehension by the lyric poet of the individual subjective experience in its independent reality. 


> What Hegel means apparently by this statement is that the results of the action are in the view of the 
persons concemed primarily referred to their own act of volition and sense of responsibility, and as 
such they modify their future intention or conduct. 

© Poet. c. 5. 

! Finem colliderenden Handeln. 

Ss lyric poetry is. 


2 Poet., Cor. 


10 The fact should be noted, however, that in the illustration each division is a complete whole in 
itself. 


u Hegel apparently means this by his reference to die beiden ersten Elemente, but the passage is not 
very clear. 


? Gehalt. That is, an imaginative personality, which seizes the type and our general humanity. 


13 Tn this obscure passage I have rather sought to emphasize what appears to me the general sense 
than adhere to literal accuracy. What is contrasted is clearly the naturalism of such a diction as 


Schiller’s “Robbers” and the French classic diction. 


4 Der Allgemeinheit. We should say of “a more ideal or creative atmosphere.” The creative poet 
imports his own universality into the final result both of diction and imaginative conception. Hegel 
adheres to the philosophical term, which, apart from explanation, is certainly very bald, and even, as 
it stands, unintelligible. 


} It is not very clear to what Hegel here refers unless to the fact that female parts were played by 


youths. 
16 We should say rather “stunned as by a blow,” zerschmettert, rather than zerschnitten. 


1! Fines grossen Gemiiths. It is not clear how far the reference is to the poet or the characters. It 


applies to both. 

& Poet., c. 4. 

Vol. i, pp. 355-379. 
29 Doet., c. 6. 


21 Apart from the practical impossibility of enforcing such a condition in modern times, Hegel 
appears here rather to overlook the fact that the printing of a work is of great convenience, and may 
even involve less expense where its repetition in several theatres is possible, and, after all, important 
drama is literature. Where the art is bad it is no more possible to prevent its appearance, if the artist is 
able to afford the expense of publication, than in any other art. In the one case as in the other public 
taste and the law of supply and demand are here the sole and ultimate tests. Sophocles may have 
written his dramas, no doubt, with a particular stage in view, but we are not therefore entitled to 
conclude that either he or Aristophanes would have refused assent to the publication of any or all of 
their works had there been a publisher willing to accept responsibility. Most certainly we may 
suppose that Shakespeare would not have done so, at least after due representation and revision. I 
have, however, met with students of Shakespeare who maintain that no complete autograph 
manuscript of any single drama of this poet ever existed. 


22 | think it is obvious that if we take the case of the finest musical reproduction by individual artists 
of the first rank this distinction is not so emphatic as Hegel would make it out to be. A really great 
musical performance is something much more than a reproduction of musical sound. The effect of 


personality plays here a part of real and essential importance. 


23 Rollenfdacher. Hegel may possibly mean “the professional adjustment of harmonious castes.” 
See vol. iti, pp. 427-430. 


2> Unmittelbaren Individualitat. Hegel means the individuality that is abstract, not soldered into the 


substance of concrete human life. 
26 dang 
Das Géttliche. 


21 Iq Gegentheil seiner. Hegel means, apparently, that the principle asserts itself positively rather than 


as the mere negation of the finite, as in exclusive asceticism. 

28 Das Sittliche, i.e., concrete ethical condition. 

2 Hegel appears to understand by pathos here little more than a psychological state. 
a Element, i.e., apparently, “this primitive impulse of realization.” 


al Hegel’s language, wenn sie itzt aber wirklich, seems to go as far as my translation. The difficulty 
of the entire passage, and it is no doubt considerable, is primarily due to the fact that Hegel is here 
importing into the notion of classic divinities the profounder significance of what he calls sittlichen 
Machte. By doing this he can more readily shelve the problem how we are to regard the nature of 
their existence as potential forces of the Divine Being; that is, apart from their operative energy in 
human life, as also the modus operandi of such Divine energy in its original participation with a real 
world. He avoids, no doubt, one of the most disputed aspects of his philosophy. But if it is urged in 
criticism that at least in part his present exposition tends rather to vagueness, or at least to accept a 
certain measure of symbolism rather than remain severely on the ground of genuine philosophical 
method and thought, to associate itself rather with Plato than Aristotle, in the present context, at any 


rate, I am inclined to agree with it. 


22 Der Gewalt des Anundfiirsichseyenden. Lit., of that which is or becomes explicit on its own 
account, i.e., essentially. Hegel refers, of course, to the ethical forces in the process of life. 


33 Hegel here uses the word einig rather in its secondary sense than in its primary one of unique. 


34 41s das zu Erhaltende, viz., the consistency of concrete life. 


a8 By ihrer unendlichen Sicherheit Hegel refers to the stability of the principle of self-conscious, and 


self-assured character, which in its weakness may be merely equivalent to cocksuredness. 

= Wohlgemuthkeit und Zuversicht. 

_ Hegel seems to have in his mind characters in comedy of which Falstaff may be taken as a 
supreme example, and Shakespeare above all the creator of many such. Roy Richmond and Sancho 
Panza are of the same type. 

38 Der in der Menschenbrust waltenden Gétter. 


» Inno religious or even strictly ethical sense of course. 


497 am not quite sure what Hegel means by his use here of the word Verstihnung, lit., reconciliation. I 


presume he means a power of harmonious recovery, whether in a good sense is not quite clear. 

41 Formal as contrasted with really ethical content. 

© Die Substanz. I presume this is the meaning, i.e., the substantive ideality of the ethical forces 
inherent in man. The entire passage is sufficiently difficult to translate, or indeed wholly to follow, or 


at least apart from its subsequent application to the chorus of Tragedy. 


43 Allgemeine. Formal in the sense that such a state is not concretely realized in action, but restricts 


itself to the ideal homogeneity of its form. 

“itis perhaps best to repeat Hegel’s own phrase. 

43 Die sittliche Berechtigung zu einer bestimmten That. The context shows that Hegel does not 
merely mean the justification in the individual conscience, which is demanded by and perfected in 
such activity, but the actual ethical claim which is vindicated in such action. 

46 That is, the content of the dramatic action in Greek drama. 

= By Rechtfertigung Hegel here seems to mean not so much the vindicated right as the degree of 


responsibility which a certain attitude of mind involves. It is the nature of the subjection to the 
vindicated right, or its absence. 


is By die subjektive Vertiefung der Personlichkeit Hegel would seem to mean the psychological 


analysis of character on its own account. 


4° Blosser Ausgleichung. The metaphor seems to be that of a final settlement of accounts, a general 
settlement would be perhaps a better translation. 


ae Hegel’s statement is hardly supported by the facts as they are narrated in the “CEdipus Rex.” It is 
the force of facts rather than a power of prevision, which arouse the knowledge of the terrible truth. 
But Hegel is here evidently most absorbed in the ideal and universal significance of the drama. 


2! That is, of course, in death. Sophocles himself of course only very indefinitely, through the 
evidence of an eye-witness, refers to such a possible apotheosis. 


2 The statement of the general contrast is no doubt true enough. It may be doubted, however, 
whether Hegel’s own interpretation of the reconciliation of Edipus as one consummated in death can 
be wholly brought under the ancient conception. It would seem truer to admit that in the spirit at least 
of the “CEdipus Coloneus” we have, at least in so far as that reconciliation is objective, and not 
merely a reconciling influence on our minds, the spectators, as in the case of the deaths of King Lear 
or Comelia, in the sense that “death makes all things sweet,” a mysterious approach to problems 
which Christianity first attempted seriously to solve, and which are usually regarded as insoluble 
without the assumption of a future state, or at least a divine absorption. Even admitting that CEdipus 
in his death became a real constituent of the harmonious unity of the civic life that received him, we 
cannot with truth say that such a reconciliation was one in which he shared personally, and whereof 
he was conscious, except in so far as he was aware of this by prevision; and to that extent the 
reconciliation was not in his death, but rather, as in the Christian view, a condition of the soul, a 
conviction that by his death he would live again, — almost identical in fact with some modern 


interpretations of immortality. 


33 Hegel means the conflict between the universal social interest and the private interest, between the 
concrete social life and the wholly private life. 


41 think this gives the nearest approach I can make to the self-coined word Grundwohlseyns, lit., 
“the at bottom well being.” 


= Subjektiven Substantialitdt. Ideal, that is, as opposed to a substantive content based on the facts of 
living people. Impersonations of qualities imagined rather than portraits of living men, ideal therefore 
in a theoretic and bad sense. 


8 As previously stated I adopt Hegel’s expression, being unable to express it otherwise better. The 


whole emotional condition is more or less the meaning, but it is rooted in Greek literature. 
51 In dieser Bestimmtheit, lit., in this particular definition of their content. 

os Hegel may mean that the passions are opposed to each other. The nett result is the same. 
= Lit., “Is made the tragic lever.” 


The epithet might mean also “suggestive of personal irritation,’ but the other epithets rather 


negative this rendering. 


S| Réderwerk. The whole of this passage, in its theoretical analysis, is extremely difficult not merely 
to translate, but to follow clearly. 


S27 presume this is the meaning of Pursche or Bursche, and not merely “youngster.” 
63 Abstract in the sense that the vices are detached in their extreme from concrete human nature. 


© 7 have made the best I can of a very badly expressed sentence, and, as I should add, a very meagre 
description of the aim of modern comic drama. I am, however, not quite satisfied that it is an 
adequate translation, or that I have grasped what Hegel means by the words nicht gestehen zu wollen. 
It would apply very aptly to such a character as Sir Willoughby Patterne, but the pertinency of such 
an epithet as lang empfunden I fail to see. I doubt myself if we have here anything more than a 
chance note of Hegel tacked in by editors. The whole of the present paragraph is a very jejune 
description of the treatment of the love passion or affairs of honour by modern drama. A pity we 
cannot supplement it with the substance of Meredith’s “Essay on Comedy.” The passage, however, 
must be read as qualified by the further note lower down on the exuberance of one aspect of modern 
comedy. But the reference to “Comedy” in the modern sense is a mere fragment. 


® That is, self-conscious life. The Absolute here seems to be identified with man’s self-conscious 
activity. 


66 think this is what Hegel must mean here by im Elemente der Wirklichkeit, in the element, that is, 


of material reality. 


The Philosophy of History 


LI 
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Translated by J. Sibree 


Originally delivered in lectures at the University of Berlin in 1822, 1828 
and 1830, this major work presents world history in terms of the Hegelian 
philosophy, detailing how history follows the dictates of reason and that the 
natural progress of history is due to the outworking of absolute spirit. The 
book was originally published in 1837 by the editor Eduard Gans, six years 
after Hegel’s death, using Hegel’s own lecture notes as well as those written 
by his students. A second German edition was compiled by Hegel’s son, 
Karl, in 1840. A third German edition, edited by Georg Lasson, followed in 
1917. 

Hegel begins by distinguishing three types of history: Original History, 
Reflective History and Philosophical History. Original history is deemed to 
be the style of Herodotus and Thucydides, in essence almost 
contemporaneous writings limited to deeds, events and states of society 
which they had before their very eyes and whose culture they shared. 
Reflective history is written at a temporal distance from the events or 
history considered. However, Hegel argues that this form of history has a 
tendency to impose the cultural prejudices and ideas of the historians’ era 
upon the past history over which the historian reflects. Lastly, Philosophical 
history is portrayed as the true way, in which the historian must bracket his 
own preconceptions and discover for himself the overall sense and the 
driving ideas out of the very matter of the history considered. 

Hegel’s lectures on the philosophy of world history are often used to 
introduce students to his own philosophy, as Hegel’s difficult style is 
restrained in the lectures, as he discourses on accessible themes such as 
world events in order to explain his philosophy. Much of the work is spent 


defining and characterising Geist or Spirit. The Geist is similar to the 
culture of people and is constantly reworking itself to keep up with the 
changes of society, while at the same time working to produce those 
changes through what Hegel calls the “cunning of reason’. In the lectures, 
Hegel claims that cultural awareness of Geist originated in ancient Judaism, 
connecting his history of Geist to a narrative of disenchantment and a 
decline in pagan polytheism. Another important theme of the book is its 
focus on world history, rather than regional or state history. 
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Lithograph of Hegel by Julius L. Sebbers, 1828 
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TRANSLATOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Oe 


HEGEL’S LECTURES ON the Philosophy of History are recognized in 
Germany as a popular introduction to his system; their form is less rigid 
than the generality of metaphysical treatises, and the illustrations, which 
occupy a large proportion of the work, are drawn from a field of 
observation more familiar perhaps, than any other, to those who have not 
devoted much time to metaphysical studies. One great value of the work is 
that it presents the leading facts of history from an altogether novel point of 
view. And when it is considered that the writings of Hegel have exercised a 
marked influence on the political movements of Germany, it will be 
admitted that his theory of the universe, especially that part which bears 
directly upon politics, deserves attention even from those who are the most 
exclusive advocates of the “practical.” 

A writer who has established his claim to be regarded as an authority, by 
the life which he has infused into metaphysical abstractions, has 
pronounced the work before us, “one of the pleasantest books on the subject 
he ever read.” 

And compared with that of most German writers, even the style may 
claim to be called vigorous and pointed. If therefore in its English dress the 
“Philosophy of History” should be found deficient in this respect, the fault 
must not be attributed to the original. 

It has been the aim of the translator to present his author to the public in 
a really English form, even at the cost of a circumlocution which must 
sometimes do injustice to the merits of the original. A few words however 
have necessarily been used in a rather unusual sense; and one of them is of 


very frequent occurrence. The German “Geist,” in Hegel’s nomenclature, 


includes both intelligence and will, the latter even more expressly than the 
former. It embraces in fact man’s entire mental and moral being, and a little 
reflection will make it obvious that no term in our metaphysical vocabulary 
could have been well substituted for the more theological one, “Spirit,” as a 
fair equivalent. It is indeed only the impersonal and abstract use of the term 
that is open to objection; an objection which can be met by an appeal to the 
best classical usage; viz., the rendering of the Hebrew & #1514; & #1521; 
& #1512; and Greek pneuma in the authorized version of the Scriptures. 
One indisputable instance may suffice in confirmation: “Their horses [i.e., 
of the Egyptians] are flesh and not spirit.” (Isaiah xxx1. 3.) It 1s pertinent to 
remark here, that the comparative disuse of this term in English 
metaphysical literature, is one result of that alienation of theology from 
philosophy with which continental writers of the most opposite schools 
agree in taxing the speculative genius of Britain — an alienation which 
mainly accounts for the gulf separating English from German speculation, 
and which will, it is feared, on other accounts also be the occasion of 
communicating a somewhat uninviting aspect to the following pages. 

The distinction which the Germans make between “Sittlichkeit” and 
“Moralitat,’ has presented another difficulty. The former denotes 
conventional morality, the latter that of the heart or conscience. Where no 
ambiguity was likely to arise, both terms have been translated “morality.” In 
other cases a stricter rendering has been given, modified by the 
requirements of the context. The word “moment” is, as readers of German 
philosophy are aware, a veritable crux to the translator. In Mr. J. R. Morell’s 
very valuable edition of Johnson’s Translation of Tennemann’s “Manual of 
the History of Philosophy,” the following explanation is given: “This term 
was borrowed from mechanics by Hegel (see his “Wissenschaft der Logik,” 
Vol. 3, P. 104, Ed. 1841). He employs it to denote the contending forces 
which are mutually dependent, and whose contradiction forms an equation. 


Hence his formula, Esse = Nothing. Here Esse and Nothing are 
momentums, giving birth to Werden, i.e., Existence. Thus the momentum 
contributes to the same oneness of operation in contradictory forces that we 
see in mechanics, amidst contrast and diversity, in weight and distance, in 
the case of the balance.” But in several parts of the work before us this 
definition is not strictly adhered to, and the translator believes he has done 
justice to the original in rendering the word by “successive” or “organic 
phase.” In the chapter on the Crusades another term occurs which could not 
be simply rendered into English. The definite, positive, and present 
embodiment of essential being is there spoken of as “ein Dieses,” “das 
Dieses,” etc., literally “a This,” “the This,” for which repulsive combination 
a periphrasis has been substituted, which, it is believed, is not only accurate 
but expository. Paraphrastic additions, however, have been, in fairness to 
the reader, enclosed in brackets [ |; and the philosophical appropriation of 
ordinary terms is generally indicated by capitals, e.g., “Spirit,” “Freedom,” 
“State,” “Nature,” etc. 

The limits of a brief preface preclude an attempt to explain the Hegelian 
method in its wider applications; and such an undertaking is rendered 
altogether unnecessary by the facilities which are afforded by works so very 
accessible as the translation of Tennemann above mentioned, Chalybseus’s 
“Historical Development of Speculative Philosophy, from Kant to Hegel,” 
Blakey’s “History of the Philosophy of Mind,” Mr. Lewes’s “Biographical 
History of Philosophy,” besides treatises devoted more particularly to the 
Hegelian philosophy. Among these latter may be fairly mentioned the work 
of a French professor, M. Vera, “Introduction a la Philosophie de Hegel,” a 
lucid and earnest exposition of the system at large; and the very able 
summary of Hegel’s “Philosophy of Right,” by T. C. Sandars, late fellow of 
Oriel College, which forms one of the series of “Oxford Essays” for 1855, 
and which bears directly on the subject of the present volume. 


It may, nevertheless, be of some service to the reader to indicate the 
point of view from which this “Philosophy of History” is composed, and to 
explain the leading idea. The aim and scope of that civilizing process which 
all hopeful thinkers recognize in history, is the attainment of Rational 
Freedom. But the very term freedom supposes a previous bondage; and the 
question naturally arises: “Bondage to what?” — A superficial inquirer may 
be satisfied with an answer referring it to the physical power of the ruling 
body. Such a response was deemed satisfactory by a large number of 
political speculators in the last century, and even at the beginning of the 
present; and it is one of the great merits of an influential thinker of our days 
to have expelled this idolum fori, which had also become an idolum theatri, 
from its undue position; and to have revived the simple truth that all stable 
organizations of men, all religious and political communities, are based 
upon principles which are far beyond the control of the One or the Many. 
And in these principles or some phase of them every man in every clime 
and age is born, lives and moves. The only question is: Whence are those 
principles derived? Whence spring those primary beliefs or superstitions, 
religious and political, that hold society together? They are no inventions of 
“priestcraft” or “kingcraft,” for to them priestcraft and kingcraft owe their 
power. They are no results of a Contrat Social, for with them society 
originates. Nor are they the mere suggestions of man’s weakness, prompting 
him to propitiate the powers of nature, in furtherance of his finite, earthborn 
desires. Some of the phenomena of the religious systems that have prevailed 
in the world might seem thus explicable; but the Nihilism of more than one 
Oriental creed, the suicidal strivings of the Hindoo devotee to become 
absorbed in a divinity recognized as a pure negation, cannot be reduced to 
so gross a formula; while the political superstition that ascribes a divine 
right to the feebleness of a woman or an infant is altogether untouched by it. 
Nothing is left therefore but to recognize them as “fancies,” “delusions,” 


“dreams,” the results of man’s vain imagination — to class them with the 
other absurdities with which the abortive past of humanity is by some 
thought to be only too replete; or, on the other hand, to regard them as the 
rudimentary teachings of that essential intelligence in which man’s 
intellectual and moral life originates. With Hegel they are the objective 
manifestation of infinite reason — the first promptings of Him who having 
“made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on the face of the earth, 
hath determined the times before appointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation, if haply they might feel after and find him” — tou gar kai genos 
esmen. And it is these kaitoi protetagmenoi, these determined and organic 
epochs in the history of the world that Hegel proposes to distinguish and 
develop in the following treatise. Whatever view may be entertained as to 
the origin or importance of those elementary principles, and by whatever 
general name they may be called — Spontaneous, Primary, or Objective 
Intelligence — it seems demonstrable that it is in some sense or other to its 
own belief, its own reason or essential being, that imperfect humanity is in 
bondage; while the perfection of social existence is commonly regarded as a 
deliverance from that bondage. In the Hegelian system, this paradoxical 
condition is regarded as one phase of that antithesis which is presented in 
all spheres of existence, between the subjective and the objective, but which 
it is the result of the natural and intellectual processes that constitute the life 
of the universe, to annul by merging into one absolute existence. And 
however startling this theory may be as applied to other departments of 
nature and intelligence, it appears to be no unreasonable formula for the 
course of civilization, and which is substantially as follows: In less 
cultivated nations, political and moral restrictions are looked upon as 
objectively posited; the constitution of society, like the world of natural 
objects, is regarded as something into which a man 1s inevitably born; and 
the individual feels himself bound to comply with requirements of whose 


justice or propriety he is not allowed to judge, though they often severely 
test his endurance, and even demand the sacrifice of his life. In a state of 
high civilization, on the contrary, though an equal self-sacrifice be called 
for, it is in respect of laws and institutions which are felt to be just and 
desirable. This change of relation may, without any very extraordinary use 
of terms, or extravagance of speculative conceit, be designated the 
harmonization or reconciliation of objective and subjective intelligence. 
The successive phases which humanity has assumed in passing from that 
primitive state of bondage to this condition of rational freedom form the 
chief subject of the following lectures. 

The mental and moral condition of individuals and their social and 
religious conditions (the subjective and objective manifestations of reason) 
exhibit a strict correspondence with each other in every grade of progress. 
“They that make them are like unto them,” is as true of religious and 
political ideas as of religious and political idols. Where man sets no value 
on that part of his mental and moral life which makes him superior to the 
brutes, brute life will be an object of worship and bestial sensuality will be 
the genius of the ritual. Where mere inaction is the finis bonorum, 
absorption in nothingness will be the aim of the devotee. Where, on the 
contrary, active and vigorous virtue is recognized as constituting the real 
value of man — where subjective spirit has learned to assert its own 
freedom, both against irrational and unjust requirements from without, and 
caprice, passion, and sensuality, from within, it will demand a living, acting, 
just, and holy, embodiment of Deity as the only possible object of its 
adoration. In the same degree, political principles also will be affected. 
Where mere nature predominates, no legal relations will be acknowledged 
but those based on natural distinction; rights will be inexorably associated 
with “caste.” Where, on the other hand, spirit has attained its freedom, it 
will require a code of laws and political constitution, in which the rational 


subordination of nature to reason that prevails in its own being, and the 
strength it feels to resist sensual seductions shall be distinctly mirrored. 

Between the lowest and highest grades of intelligence and will, there are 
several intervening stages, around which a complex of derivative ideas, and 
of institutions, arts, and sciences, in harmony with them, are aggregated. 
Each of these aggregates has acquired a name in history as a distinct 
nationality. Where the distinctive principle is losing its vigor, as the result of 
the expansive force of mind of which it was only the temporary 
embodiment, the national life declines, and we have the transition to a 
higher grade, in which a comparatively abstract and limited phase of 
subjective intelligence and will — to which corresponds an equally imperfect 
phase of objective reason — is exchanged for one more concrete, and 
vigorous — one which develops human capabilities more freely and fully, 
and in which right is more adequately comprehended. 

The goal of this contention is, as already indicated, the self-realization, 
the complete development of spirit, whose proper nature is freedom — 
freedom in both senses of the term, i.e. liberation from outward control — 
inasmuch as the law to which it submits has its own explicit sanction — and 
emancipation from the inward slavery of lust and passion. 

The above remarks are not designed to afford anything like a complete 
or systematic analysis of Hegel’s “Philosophy of History,” but simply to 
indicate its leading conception, and if possible to contribute something 
towards removing a prejudice against it on the score of its resolving facts 
into mystical paradoxes, or attempting to construe them ad priori. In 
applying the theory, some facts may not improbably have been distorted, 
some brought into undue prominence, and others altogether neglected. In 
the most cautious and limited analysis of the past, failures and perversions 
of this kind are inevitable: and a comprehensive view of history is 
proportionately open to mistake. But it is another question whether the 


principles applied in this work to explain the course which civilization has 
followed, are a correct inference from historical facts, and afford a reliable 
clue to the explanation of their leading aspects. The translator would 
remark, in conclusion, that the “Introduction” will probably be found the 
most tedious and difficult part of the treatise; he would therefore suggest a 
cursory reading of it in the first instance, and a second perusal as a resume 
of principles which are more completely illustrated in the body of the work. 
J. Sibree. 


CHARLES HEGEL’S PREFACE 
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THE CHANGED FORM in which Hegel’s lectures on the Philosophy of 
History are re-issued, suggests the necessity of some explanation respecting 
the relation of this second edition both to the original materials from which 
the work was compiled, and to their first publication. 

The lamented Professor Gans, the editor of the “Philosophy of History,” 
displayed a talented ingenuity in transforming lectures into a book; in doing 
so he followed for the most part Hegel’s latest deliveries of the course, 
because they were the most popular, and appeared most adapted to his 
object. He succeeded in presenting the lectures much as they were delivered 
in the winter of 1830-31; and this result might be regarded as perfectly 
satisfactory, if Hegel’s various readings of the course had been more 
uniform and concordant, if indeed they had not rather been of such a nature 
as to supplement each other. For however great may have been Hegel’s 
power of condensing the wide extent of the phenomenal world by thought, 
it was impossible for him entirely to master and to present in a uniform 
shape the immeasurable material of history in the course of one semester. In 
the first delivery in the winter of 1822-23, he was chiefly occupied with 
unfolding the philosophical idea, and showing how this constitutes the real 
kernel of history, and the impelling soul of world-historical peoples. In 
proceeding to treat of China and India, he wished, as he said himself, only 
to show by example how philosophy ought to comprehend the character of 
a nation; and this could be done more easily in the case of the stationary 
nations of the East, than in that of peoples which have a bona, fide history 
and a historical development of character. A warm predilection made him 
linger long with the Greeks, for whom he always felt a youthful enthusiasm; 


and after a brief consideration of the Roman World he endeavored finally to 
condense the Mediaeval Period and the Modern Time into a few lectures; 
for time pressed, and when, as in the Christian World, the thought no longer 
lies concealed among the multitude of phenomena, but announces itself and 
is obviously present in history, the philosopher is at liberty to abridge his 
discussion of it; in fact, nothing more is needed than to indicate the 
impelling idea. In the later readings, on the other hand, China, India, and the 
East generally were more speedily despatched, and more time and attention 
devoted to the German World. By degrees the philosophical and abstract 
occupied less space, the historical matter was expanded, and the whole 
became more popular. It is easy to see how the different readings of the 
course supplement each other, and how the entire substance cannot be 
gathered without uniting the philosophical element which predominates in 
the earlier, and which must constitute the basis of the work, with the 
historical expansion which characterizes the latest deliveries. 

Had Hegel pursued the plan which most professors adopt, in adapting 
notes for use in the lecture room, of merely appending emendations and 
additions to the original draught, it would be correct to suppose that his 
latest readings would be also the most matured. But as, on the contrary, 
every delivery was with him a new act of thought, each gives only the 
expression of that degree of philosophical energy which animates his mind 
at the time; thus, in fact, the two first deliveries of 1822-23 and 1824-25, 
exhibit a far more comprehensive vigor of idea and expression, a far richer 
store of striking thoughts and appropriate images, than those of later date; 
for that first inspiration which accompanied the thoughts when they first 
sprang into existence, could only lose its living freshness by repetition. 

From what has been said, the nature of the task which a new edition 
involved is sufficiently manifest. A treasury of thought of no trifling value 
had to be recovered from the first readings, and the tone of originality 


restored to the whole. The printed text therefore was made the basis, and the 
work of inserting, supplementing, substituting, and transforming (as the 
case seemed to require), was undertaken with the greatest possible respect 
for the original. No scope was left for the individual views of the editor, 
since in all such alterations Hegel’s manuscripts were the sole guide. For 
while the first publication of these lectures — a part of the introduction 
excepted — followed the notes of the hearers only, the second edition has 
endeavored to supplement it by making Hegel’s own manuscripts the basis 
throughout, and using the notes only for the purpose of rectification and 
arrangement. The editor has striven after uniformity of tone through the 
whole work simply by allowing the author to speak everywhere in his own 
words; so that not only are the new insertions taken verbatim from the 
manuscripts, but even where the printed text was retained in the main, 
peculiar expressions which the hearer had lost in transcription, were 
restored. 

For the benefit of those who place vigor of thought in a formal 
schematism, and with polemical zeal assert its exclusive claim against other 
styles of philosophizing, the remark may be added that Hegel adhered so 
little to the subdivisions which he had adopted, that he made some 
alterations in them on occasion of every reading of the course — treated 
Buddhism and Lamaism, e.g., sometimes before, sometimes after India, 
sometimes reduced the Christian World more closely to the German nations, 
sometimes took in the Byzantine Empire, and so on. The new edition has 
had but few alterations to make in this respect. When the association for 
publishing Hegel’s works did me the honor to intrust me with the re-editing 
of my father’s “Philosophy of History,” it also named as advocates of the 
claims of the first edition, and as representatives of Professor Gans, who 
had been removed from its circle by death, three of its members, Geh. Ober- 
Regierungs Rath Dr. Schulze, Professor von Henning, and Professor Hotho, 


to whose revision the work in its new shape was to be submitted. In this 
revision, I not only enjoyed the acquiescence of those most estimable men 
and valued friends in the alterations I had made, but also owe them a debt of 
thanks for many new emendations, which I take the opportunity of thus 
publicly discharging. 

In conclusion, I feel constrained to acknowledge that my gratitude to that 
highly respected association for the praiseworthy deed of love to science, 
friendship, and disinterestedness, whose prosecution originated it and still 
holds it together, could be increased only by the fact of its having granted 
me also a share in editing the works of my beloved father. 

CHARLES HEGEL. 


Lectures 


INTRODUCTION. 
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THE SUBJECT OF this course of Lectures is the Philosophical History of 
the World. And by this must be understood, not a collection of general 
observations respecting it, suggested by the study of its records, and 
proposed to be illustrated by its facts, but Universal History itself. To gain a 
clear idea, at the outset, of the nature of our task, it seems necessary to 
begin with an examination of the other methods of treating History. The 
various methods may be ranged under three heads: 


I. Original History. 
II. Reflective History. 
IH. Philosophical History. 


I. Of the first kind, the mention of one or two distinguished names will 
furnish a definite type. To this category belong Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
other historians of the same order, whose descriptions are for the most part 
limited to deeds, events, and states of society, which they had before their 
eyes, and whose spirit they shared. They simply transferred what was 
passing in the world around them, to the realm of representative intellect. 
An external phenomenon is thus translated into an internal conception. In 
the same way the poet operates upon the material supplied him by his 
emotions; projecting it into an image for the conceptive faculty. These 
original historians did, it is true, find statements and narratives of other men 
ready to hand. One person cannot be an eye or ear witness of everything. 
But they make use of such aids only as the poet does of that heritage of an 
already-formed language, to which he owes so much: merely as an 


ingredient. Historiographers bind together the fleeting elements of story, 
and treasure them up for immortality in the Temple of Mnemosyne. 
Legends, Balladstories, Traditions, must be excluded from such original 
history. These are but dim and hazy forms of historical apprehension, and 
therefore belong to nations whose intelligence is but half awakened. Here, 
on the contrary, we have to do with people fully conscious of what they 
were and what they were about. The domain of reality — actually seen, or 
capable of being so — affords a very different basis in point of firmness from 
that fugitive and shadowy element, in which were engendered those legends 
and poetic dreams whose historical prestige vanishes, as soon as nations 
have attained a mature individuality. 

Such original historians, then, change the events, the deeds, and the 
states of society with which they are conversant, into an object for the 
conceptive faculty. The narratives they leave us cannot, therefore, be very 
comprehensive in their range. Herodotus, Thucydides, Guicciardini, may be 
taken as fair samples of the class in this respect. What is present and living 
in their environment is their proper material. The influences that have 
formed the writer are identical with those which have moulded the events 
that constitute the matter of his story. The author’s spirit, and that of the 
actions he narrates, is one and the same. He describes scenes in which he 
himself has been an actor, or at any rate an interested spectator. It is short 
periods of time, individual shapes of persons and occurrences, single, 
unreflected traits, of which he makes his picture. And his aim is nothing 
more than the presentation to posterity of an image of events as clear as that 
which he himself possessed in virtue of personal observation, or life-like 
descriptions. Reflections are none of his business, for he lives in the spirit 
of his subject; he has not attained an elevation above it. If, as in Caesar’s 
case, he belongs to the exalted rank of generals or statesmen, it is the 
prosecution of his own aims that constitutes the history. 


Such speeches as we find in Thucydides (for example) of which we can 
positively assert that they are not bona fide reports, would seem to make 
against out statement that a historian of his class presents us no reflected 
picture; that persons and people appear in his works in propria persona. 
Speeches, it must be allowed, are veritable transactions in the human 
commonwealth; in fact, very gravely influential transactions. It 1s indeed, 
often said, “Such and such things are only talk;” by way of demonstrating 
their harmlessness. That for which this excuse is brought may be mere 
“talk”; and talk enjoys the important privilege of being harmless. But 
addresses of peoples to peoples, or orations directed to nations and to 
princes, are integrant constituents of history. Granted that such orations as 
those of Pericles — that most profoundly accomplished, genuine, noble 
statesman — were elaborated by Thucydides, it must yet be maintained that 
they were not foreign to the character of the speaker. In the orations in 
question, these men proclaim the maxims adopted by their countrymen, and 
which formed their own character; they record their views of their political 
relations, and of their moral and spiritual nature; and the principles of their 
designs and conduct. What the historian puts into their mouths is no 
supposititious system of ideas, but an uncorrupted transcript of their 
intellectual and moral habitudes. 

Of these historians, whom we must make thoroughly our own, with 
whom we must linger long, if we would live with their respective nations, 
and enter deeply into their spirit: of these historians, to whose pages we 
may turn not for the purposes of erudition merely, but with a view to deep 
and genuine enjoyment, there are fewer than might be imagined. Herodotus 
the Father, 1.e., the Founder of History, and Thucydides have been already 
mentioned. Xenophon’s Retreat of the Ten Thousand, is a work equally 
original. Caesar’s Commentaries are the simple masterpiece of a mighty 
spirit. Among the ancients, these annalists were necessarily great captains 


and statesmen. In the Middle Ages, if we except the Bishops, who were 
placed in the very centre of the political world, the Monks monopolize this 
category as naive chroniclers who were as decidedly isolated from active 
life as those elder annalists had been connected with it. In modern times the 
relations are entirely altered. Our culture is essentially comprehensive, and 
immediately changes all events into historical representations. Belonging to 
the class in question, we have vivid, simple, clear narrations — especially of 
military transactions — which might fairly take their place with those of 
Caesar. In richness of matter and fulness of detail as regards strategic 
appliances, and attendant circumstances, they are even more instructive. 
The French “Mémoires,” also, fall under this category. In many cases these 
are written by men of mark, though relating to affairs of little note. They not 
unfrequently contain a large proportion of anecdotal matter, so that the 
ground they occupy is narrow and trivial. Yet they are often veritable 
masterpieces in history; as those of Cardinal de Retz, which in fact trench 
on a larger historical field. In Germany such masters are rare. Frederick the 
Great (“Histoire de Mon Temps’) is an illustrious exception. Writers of this 
order must occupy an elevated position. Only from such a position is it 
possible to take an extensive view of affairs — to see everything. This is out 
of the question for him, who from below merely gets a glimpse of the great 
world through a miserable cranny. 

II. The second kind of history we may call the reflective. It is history 
whose mode of representation is not really confined by the limits of the 
time to which it relates, but whose spirit transcends the present. In this 
second order a strongly marked variety of species may be distinguished. 

1. It is the aim of the investigator to gain a view of the entire history of a 
people or a country, or of the world, in short, what we call Universal 
History. In this case the working up of the historical material is the main 
point. The workman approaches his task with his own spirit; a spirit distinct 


from that of the element he is to manipulate. Here a very important 
consideration will be the principles to which the author refers the bearing 
and motives of the actions and events which he describes, and those which 
determine the form of his narrative. Among us Germans this reflective 
treatment and the display of ingenuity which it occasions assume a 
manifold variety of phases. Every writer of history proposes to himself an 
original method. The English and French confess to general principles of 
historical composition. Their standpoint is more that of cosmopolitan or of 
national culture. Among us each labors to invent a purely individual point 
of view. Instead of writing history, we are always beating our brains to 
discover how history ought to be written. This first kind of Reflective 
History is most nearly akin to the preceding, when it has no farther aim than 
to present the annals of a country complete. Such compilations (among 
which may be reckoned the works of Livy, Diodorus Siculus, Johannes von 
Muller’s History of Switzerland) are, if well performed, highly meritorious. 
Among the best of the kind may be reckoned such annalists as approach 
those of the first class; who give so vivid a transcript of events that the 
reader may well fancy himself listening to contemporaries and eye- 
witnesses. But it often happens that the individuality of tone which must 
characterize a writer belonging to a different culture is not modified in 
accordance with the periods such a record must traverse. The spirit of the 
writer is quite other than that of the times of which he treats. Thus Livy puts 
into the mouths of the old Roman kings, consuls, and generals such orations 
as would be delivered by an accomplished advocate of the Livian era, and 
which strikingly contrast with the genuine traditions of Roman antiquity 
(e.g., the fable of Menenius Agrippa). In the same way he gives us 
descriptions of battles, as if he had been an actual spectator; but whose 
features would serve well enough for battles in any period, and whose 
distinctness contrasts on the other hand with the want of connection and the 


inconsistency that prevail elsewhere, even in his treatment of chief points of 
interest. The difference between such a compiler and an original historian 
may be best seen by comparing Polybius himself with the style in which 
Livy uses, expands, and abridges his annals in those periods of which 
Polybius’s account has been preserved. Johannes von Miller has given a 
stiff, formal, pedantic aspect to his history, in the endeavor to remain 
faithful in his portraiture to the times he describes. We much prefer the 
narratives we find in old Tschudy. All is more naive and natural than it 
appears in the garb of a fictitious and affected archaism. 

A history which aspires to traverse long periods of time, or to be 
universal, must indeed forego the attempt to give individual representations 
of the past as it actually existed. It must foreshorten its pictures by 
abstractions; and this includes not merely the omission of events and deeds, 
but whatever is involved in the fact that Thought is, after all, the most 
trenchant epitomist. A battle, a great victory, a siege, no longer maintains its 
original proportions, but is put off with a bare mention. When Livy, e.g., 
tells us of the wars with the Volsci, we sometimes have the brief 
announcement: “This year war was carried on with the Volsci.” 

2. A second species of Reflective History is what we may call the 
Pragmatical. When we have to deal with the Past, and occupy ourselves 
with a remote world, a Present rises into being for the mind — produced by 
its own activity, as the reward of its labor. The occurrences are, indeed, 
various; but the idea which pervades them — their deeper import and 
connection — 1s one. This takes the occurrence out of the category of the 
Past and makes it virtually Present. Pragmatical (didactic) reflections, 
though in their nature decidedly abstract, are truly and indefeasibly of the 
Present, and quicken the annals of the dead Past with the life of to-day. 
Whether, indeed, such reflections are truly interesting and enlivening, 
depends on the writer’s own spirit. Moral reflections must here be specially 


noticed — the moral teaching expected from history; which latter has not 
infrequently been treated with a direct view to the former. It may be allowed 
that examples of virtue elevate the soul, and are applicable in the moral 
instruction of children for impressing excellence upon their minds. But the 
destinies of peoples and states, their interests, relations, and the complicated 
tissue of their affairs, present quite another field. Rulers, Statesmen, 
Nations, are wont to be emphatically commended to the teaching which 
experience offers in history. But what experience and history teach is this — 
that peoples and governments never have learned anything from history, or 
acted on principles deduced from it. Each period is involved in such 
peculiar circumstances, exhibits a condition of things so_ strictly 
idiosyncratic, that its conduct must be regulated by considerations 
connected with itself, and itself alone. Amid the pressure of great events, a 
general principle gives no help. It is useless to revert to similar 
circumstances in the Past. The pallid shades of memory struggle in vain 
with the life and freedom of the Present. Looked at in this light, nothing can 
be shallower than the oft-repeated appeal to Greek and Roman examples 
during the French Revolution. Nothing is more diverse than the genius of 
those nations and that of our times. Johannes v. Miller, in his “Universal 
History,” as also in his “History of Switzerland,” had such moral aims in 
view. He designed to prepare a body of political doctrines for the instruction 
of princes, governments, and peoples (he formed a special collection of 
doctrines and reflections — frequently giving us in his correspondence the 
exact number of apophthegms which he had compiled in a week); but he 
cannot reckon this part of his labor as among the best that he accomplished. 
It is only a thorough, liberal, comprehensive view of historical relations 
(such e.g., as we find in Montesquieu’s “Esprit des Lois”) that can give 
truth and interest to reflections of this order. One Reflective History, 
therefore, supersedes another. The materials are patent to every writer: each 


is likely enough to believe himself capable of arranging and manipulating 
them; and we may expect that each will insist upon his own spirit as that of 
the age in question. Disgusted by such reflective histories, readers have 
often returned with pleasure to a narrative adopting no particular point of 
view. These certainly have their value; but for the most part they offer only 
material for history. We Germans are content with such. The French, on the 
other hand, display great genius in reanimating bygone times, and in 
bringing the past to bear upon the present condition of things. The third 
form of Reflective History is the Critical. This deserves mention as pre- 
eminently the mode of treating history now current in Germany. It is not 
history itself that is here presented. We might more properly designate it as 
a History of History; a criticism of historical narratives and an investigation 
of their truth and credibility. Its peculiarity in point of fact and of intention, 
consists in the acuteness with which the writer extorts something from the 
records which was not in the matters recorded. The French have given us 
much that is profound and judicious in this class of composition. But they 
have not endeavored to pass a merely critical procedure for substantial 
history. They have duly presented their judgments in the form of critical 
treatises. Among us, the so-called “higher criticism,” which reigns supreme 
in the domain of philology, has also taken possession of our historical 
literature. This “higher criticism” has been the pretext for introducing all the 
anti-historical monstrosities that a vain imagination could suggest. Here we 
have the other method of making the past a living reality; putting subjective 
fancies in the place of historical data; fancies whose merit is measured by 
their boldness, that is, the scantiness of the particulars on which they are 
based, and the peremptoriness with which they contravene the best 
established facts of history. The last species of Reflective History 
announces its fragmentary character on the very face of it. It adopts an 
abstract position; yet, since it takes general points of view (e.g., as the 


History of Art, of Law, of Religion), it forms a transition to the 
Philosophical History of the World. In our time this form of the history of 
ideas has been more developed and brought into notice. Such branches of 
national life stand in close relation to the entire complex of a people’s 
annals; and the question of chief importance in relation to our subject 1s, 
whether the connection of the whole is exhibited in its truth and reality, or 
referred to merely external relations. In the latter case, these important 
phenomena (Art, Law, Religion, etc.) appear as purely accidental national 
peculiarities. It must be remarked that, when Reflective History has 
advanced to the adoption of general points of view, if the position taken is a 
true one, these are found to constitute — not a merely external thread, a 
superficial series — but are the inward guiding soul of the occurrences and 
actions that occupy a nation’s annals. For, like the soul-conductor Mercury, 
the Idea is in truth, the leader of peoples and of the World; and Spirit, the 
rational and necessitated will of that conductor, is and has been the director 
of the events of the World’s History. To become acquainted with Spirit in 
this its office of guidance, is the object of our present undertaking. This 
brings us to 

II. The third kind of history — the Philosophical. No explanation was 
needed of the two previous classes; their nature was self-evident. It is 
otherwise with this last, which certainly seems to require an exposition or 
justification. The most general definition that can be given, is, that the 
Philosophy of History means nothing but the thoughtful consideration of it. 
Thought is, indeed, essential to humanity. It is this that distinguishes us 
from the brutes. In sensation, cognition, and intellection; in our instincts and 
volitions, as far as they are truly human, Thought is an invariable element. 
To insist upon Thought in this connection with history may, however, 
appear unsatisfactory. In this science it would seem as if Thought must be 
subordinate to what is given, to the realities of fact; that this is its basis and 


guide: while Philosophy dwells in the region of self-produced ideas, 
without reference to actuality. Approaching history thus prepossessed, 
Speculation might be expected to treat it as a mere passive material; and, so 
far from leaving it in its native truth, to force it into conformity with a 
tyrannous idea, and to construe it, as the phrase is, “a priori.” But as it is the 
business of history simply to adopt into its records what is and has been — 
actual occurrences and transactions; and since it remains true to its 
character in proportion as it strictly adheres to its data, we seem to have in 
Philosophy, a process diametrically opposed to that of the historiographer. 
This contradiction, and the charge consequently brought against 
speculation, shall be explained and confuted. We do not, however, propose 
to correct the innumerable special misrepresentations, trite or novel, that are 
current respecting the aims, the interests, and the modes of treating history, 
and its relation to Philosophy. 

The only Thought which Philosophy brings with it to the contemplation 
of History, is the simple conception of Reason; that Reason is the Sovereign 
of the World; that the history of the world, therefore, presents us with a 
rational process. This conviction and intuition is a hypothesis in the domain 
of history as such. In that of Philosophy it is no hypothesis. It is there 
proved by speculative cognition, that Reason — and this term may here 
suffice us, without investigating the relation sustained by the Universe to 
the Divine Being — is Substance, as well as Infinite Power, its own Infinite 
Material underlying all the natural and spiritual life which it originates, as 
also the Infinite Form — that which sets this Material in motion. On the one 
hand, Reason is the substance of the Universe; viz., that by which and in 
which all reality has its being and subsistence. On the other hand, it is the 
Infinite Energy of the Universe; since Reason is not so powerless as to be 
incapable of producing anything but a mere ideal, a mere intention — having 
its place outside reality, nobody knows where; something separate and 


abstract, in the heads of certain human beings. It is the infinite complex of 
things, their entire Essence and Truth. It is its own material which it 
commits to its own Active Energy to work up; not needing, as finite action 
does, the conditions of an external material of given means from which it 
may obtain its support, and the objects of its activity. It supplies its own 
nourishment, and is the object of its own operations. While it is exclusively 
its own basis of existence, and absolute final aim, it is also the energizing 
power realizing this aim; developing it not only in the phenomena of the 
Natural, but also of the Spiritual Universe — the History of the World. That 
this “Idea” or “Reason” is the 7rue, the Eternal, the absolutely powerful 
essence; that it reveals itself in the World, and that in that World nothing 
else is revealed but this and its honor and glory — is the thesis which, as we 
have said, has been proved in Philosophy, and is here regarded as 
demonstrated. 

In those of my hearers who are not acquainted with Philosophy, I may 
fairly presume, at least, the existence of a belief in Reason, a desire, a thirst 
for acquaintance with it, in entering upon this course of Lectures. It is, in 
fact, the wish for rational insight, not the ambition to amass a mere heap of 
acquirements, that should be presupposed in every case as possessing the 
mind of the learner in the study of science. If the clear idea of Reason is not 
already developed in our minds, in beginning the study of Universal 
History, we should at least have the firm, unconquerable faith that Reason 
does exist there; and that the World of intelligence and conscious volition is 
not abandoned to chance, but must show itself in the light of the self- 
cognizant Idea. Yet J am not obliged to make any such preliminary demand 
upon your faith. What I have said thus provisionally, and what I shall have 
further to say, 1s, even in reference to our branch of science, not to be 
regarded as hypothetical, but as a summary view of the whole; the result of 
the investigation we are about to pursue; a result which happens to be 


known to me, because I have traversed the entire field. It is only an 
inference from the history of the World, that its development has been a 
rational process; that the history in question has constituted the rational 
necessary course of the World-Spirit — that Spirit whose nature is always 
one and the same, but which unfolds this its one nature in the phenomena of 
the World’s existence. This must, as before stated, present itself as the 
ultimate result of History. But we have to take the latter as it is. We must 
proceed historically — empirically. Among other precautions we must take 
care not to be misled by professed historians who (especially among the 
Germans, and enjoying a considerable authority), are chargeable with the 
very procedure of which they accuse the Philosopher — introducing a priori 
inventions of their own into the records of the Past. It is, for example, a 
widely current fiction, that there was an original primeval people, taught 
immediately by God, endowed with perfect insight and wisdom, possessing 
a thorough knowledge of all natural laws and spiritual truth; that there have 
been such or such sacerdotal peoples; or, to mention a more specific 
averment, that there was a Roman Epos, from which the Roman historians 
derived the early annals of their city, etc. Authorities of this kind we leave 
to those talented historians by profession, among whom (in Germany at 
least) their use is not uncommon. — We might then announce it as the first 
condition to be observed, that we should faithfully adopt all that is 
historical. But in such general expressions themselves, as “faithfully” and 
“adopt,” lies the ambiguity. Even the ordinary, the “impartial” 
historiographer, who believes and professes that he maintains a simply 
receptive attitude; surrendering himself only to the data supplied him — is by 
no means passive as regards the exercise of his thinking powers. He brings 
his categories with him, and sees the phenomena presented to his mental 
vision, exclusively through these media. And, especially in all that pretends 
to the name of science, it is indispensable that Reason should not sleep — 


that reflection should be in full play. To him who looks upon the world 
rationally, the world in its turn presents a rational aspect. The relation is 
mutual. But the various exercises of reflection — the different points of view 
— the modes of deciding the simple question of the relative importance of 
events (the first category that occupies the attention of the historian), do not 
belong to this place. 

I will only mention two phases and points of view that concern the 
generally diffused conviction that Reason has ruled, and is still ruling in the 
world, and consequently in the world’s history; because they give us, at the 
same time, an opportunity for more closely investigating the question that 
presents the greatest difficulty, and for indicating a branch of the subject, 
which will have to be enlarged on in the sequel. I. One of these points is, 
that passage in history, which informs us that the Greek Anaxagoras was the 
first to enunciate the doctrine that nous, Understanding generally, or 
Reason, governs the world. It is not intelligence as self-conscious Reason — 
not a Spirit as such that is meant; and we must clearly distinguish these 
from each other. The movement of the solar system takes place according to 
unchangeable laws. These laws are Reason, implicit in the phenomena in 
question. But neither the sun nor the planets, which revolve around it 
according to these laws, can be said to have any consciousness of them. 

A thought of this kind — that Nature is an embodiment of Reason; that it 
is unchangeably subordinate to universal laws, appears nowise striking or 
strange to us. We are accustomed to such conceptions, and find nothing 
extraordinary in them. And I have mentioned this extraordinary occurrence, 
partly to show how history teaches, that ideas of this kind, which may seem 
trivial to us, have not always been in the world; that, on the contrary, such a 
thought makes an epoch in the annals of human intelligence. Aristotle says 
of Anaxagoras, as the originator of the thought in question, that he appeared 
as a sober man among the drunken. Socrates adopted the doctrine from 


Anaxagoras, and it forthwith became the ruling idea in Philosophy — except 
in the school of Epicurus, who ascribed all events to chance. “I was 
delighted with the sentiment” — Plato makes Socrates say — “and hoped I 
had found a teacher who would show me Nature in harmony with Reason, 
who would demonstrate in each particular phenomenon its specific aim, and 
in the whole, the grand object of the Universe. I would not have surrendered 
this hope for a great deal. But how very much was I disappointed, when, 
having zealously applied myself to the writings of Anaxagoras, I found that 
he adduces only external causes, such as Atmosphere, Ether, Water, and the 
like.” It is evident that the defect which Socrates complains of respecting 
Anaxagoras’s doctrine, does not concern the principle itself, but the 
shortcoming of the propounder in applying it to Nature in the concrete. 
Nature is not deduced from that principle: the latter remains in fact a mere 
abstraction, inasmuch as the former is not comprehended and exhibited as a 
development of it — an organization produced by and from Reason. I wish, 
at the very outset, to call your attention to the important difference between 
a conception, a principle, a truth limited to an abstract form and its 
determinate application, and concrete development. This distinction affects 
the whole fabric of philosophy; and among other bearings of it there is one 
to which we shall have to revert at the close of our view of Universal 
History, in investigating the aspect of political affairs in the most recent 
period. 

We have next to notice the rise of this idea — that Reason directs the 
World — in connection with a further application of it, well known to us — in 
the form, viz., of the religious truth, that the world is not abandoned to 
chance and external contingent causes, but that a Providence controls it. I 
stated above, that I would not make a demand on your faith, in regard to the 
principle announced. Yet I might appeal to your belief in it, in this religious 
aspect, if, as a general rule, the nature of philosophical science allowed it to 


attach authority to presuppositions. To put it in another shape — this appeal 
is forbidden, because the science of which we have to treat, proposes itself 
to furnish the proof (not indeed of the abstract Zruth of the doctrine, but) of 
its correctness as compared with facts. The truth, then, that a Providence 
(that of God) presides over the events of the World — consorts with the 
proposition in question; for Divine Providence is Wisdom, endowed with an 
infinite Power, which realizes its aim, viz., the absolute rational design of 
the World. Reason is Thought conditioning itself with perfect freedom. But 
a difference — rather a contradiction — will manifest itself, between this 
belief and our principle, just as was the case in reference to the demand 
made by Socrates in the case of Anaxagoras’s dictum. For that belief is 
similarly indefinite; it is what is called a belief in a general Providence, and 
is not followed out into definite application, or displayed in its bearing on 
the grand total — the entire course of human history. But to explain History 
is to depict the passions of mankind, the genius, the active powers, that play 
their part on the great stage; and the providentially determined process 
which these exhibit, constitutes what is generally called the “plan” of 
Providence. Yet it is this very plan which is supposed to be concealed from 
our view: which it is deemed presumption, even to wish to recognize. The 
ignorance of Anaxagoras, as to how intelligence reveals itself in actual 
existence, was ingenuous. Neither in his consciousness, nor in that of 
Greece at large, had that thought been farther expanded. He had not attained 
the power to apply his general principle to the concrete, so as to deduce the 
latter from the former. It was Socrates who took the first step in 
comprehending the union of the Concrete with the Universal. Anaxagoras, 
then, did not take up a hostile position toward such an application. The 
common belief in Providence does; at least it opposes the use of the 
principle on the large scale, and denies the possibility of discerning the plan 
of Providence. In isolated cases this plan is supposed to be manifest. Pious 


persons are encouraged to recognize in particular circumstances, something 
more than mere chance; to acknowledge the guiding hand of God; e.g., 
when help has unexpectedly come to an individual in great perplexity and 
need. But these instances of providential design are of a limited kind, and 
concern the accomplishment of nothing more than the desires of the 
individual in question. But in the history of the World, the /ndividuals we 
have to do with are Peoples; Totalities that are States. We cannot, therefore, 
be satisfied with what we may call this “peddling” view of Providence, to 
which the belief alluded to limits itself. Equally unsatisfactory is the merely 
abstract, undefined belief in a Providence, when that belief is not brought to 
bear upon the details of the process which it conducts. On the contrary our 
earnest endeavor must be directed to the recognition of the ways of 
Providence, the means it uses, and the historical phenomena in which it 
manifests itself; and we must show their connection with the general 
principle above mentioned. But in noticing the recognition of the plan of 
Divine Providence generally, I have implicitly touched upon a prominent 
question of the day; viz., that of the possibility of knowing God: or rather — 
since public opinion has ceased to allow it to be a matter of question — the 
doctrine that it is impossible to know God. In direct contravention of what 
is commanded in holy Scripture as the highest duty — that we should not 
merely love, but Anow God — the prevalent dogma involves the denial of 
what is there said; viz., that it is the Spirit (der Geist) that leads into Truth, 
knows all things, penetrates even into the deep things of the Godhead. 
While the Divine Being is thus placed beyond our knowledge, and outside 
the limit of all human things, we have the convenient license of wandering 
as far as we list, in the direction of our own fancies. We are freed from the 
obligation to refer our knowledge to the Divine and True. On the other 
hand, the vanity and egotism which characterize it find, in this false 
position, ample justification; and the pious modesty which puts far from it 


the knowledge of God can well estimate how much furtherance thereby 
accrues to its own wayward and vain strivings. I have been unwilling to 
leave out of sight the connection between our thesis — that Reason governs 
and has governed the World — and the question of the possibility of a 
knowledge of God, chiefly that I might not lose the opportunity of 
mentioning the imputation against Philosophy of being shy of noticing 
religious truths, or of having occasion to be so; in which is insinuated the 
suspicion that it has anything but a clear conscience in the presence of these 
truths. So far from this being the case, the fact is, that in recent times 
Philosophy has been obliged to defend the domain of religion against the 
attacks of several theological systems. In the Christian religion God has 
revealed Himself — that is, he has given us to understand what He is; so that 
He is no longer a concealed or secret existence. And this possibility of 
knowing Him, thus afforded us, renders such knowledge a duty. God wishes 
no narrow-hearted souls or empty heads for his children; but those whose 
spirit is of itself indeed poor, but rich in the knowledge of Him; and who 
regard this knowledge of God as the only valuable possession. That 
development of the thinking spirit which has resulted from the revelation of 
the Divine Being as its original basis must ultimately advance to the 
intellectual comprehension of what was presented in the first instance, to 
feeling and imagination. The time must eventually come for understanding 
that rich product of active Reason, which the History of the World offers to 
us. It was for awhile the fashion to profess admiration for the wisdom of 
God as displayed in animals, plants, and isolated occurrences. But, if it be 
allowed that Providence manifests itself in such objects and forms of 
existence, why not also in Universal History? This is deemed too great a 
matter to be thus regarded. But Divine Wisdom, i.e., Reason, is one and the 
same in the great as in the little; and we must not imagine God to be too 


weak to exercise his wisdom on the grand scale. Our intellectual striving 


aims at realizing the conviction that what was intended by eternal wisdom, 
is actually accomplished in the domain of existent, active Spirit, as well as 
in that of mere Nature. Our mode of treating the subject is, in this aspect, a 
Theodicaea — a justification of the ways of God — which Leibnitz attempted 
metaphysically, in his method, i.e., in indefinite abstract categories — so that 
the ill that is found in the World may be comprehended, and the thinking 
Spirit reconciled with the fact of the existence of evil. Indeed, nowhere is 
such a harmonizing view more pressingly demanded than in Universal 
History; and it can be attained only by recognizing the positive existence, in 
which that negative element is a subordinate, and vanquished nullity. On the 
one hand, the ultimate design of the World must be perceived; and, on the 
other hand, the fact that this design has been actually realized in it, and that 
evil has not been able permanently to assert a competing position. But this 
superintending vows, or in “Providence.” “Reason,” whose sovereignty 
over the World has been maintained, is as indefinite a term as “Providence,” 
supposing the term to be used by those who are unable to characterize it 
distinctly — to show wherein it consists, so as to enable us to decide whether 
a thing 1s rational or irrational. An adequate definition of Reason is the first 
desideratum; and whatever boast may be made of strict adherence to it in 
explaining phenomena — without such a definition we get no farther than 
mere words. With these observations we may proceed to the second point of 
view that has to be considered in this Introduction. 

II. The inquiry into the essential destiny of Reason — as far as it is 
considered in reference to the World — is identical with the question, what is 
the ultimate design of the World? And the expression implies that that 
design is destined to be realized. Two points of consideration suggest 
themselves; first, the import of this design — its abstract definition; and 


secondly, its realization. 


It must be observed at the outset, that the phenomenon we investigate — 
Universal History — belongs to the realm of Spirit. The term “ World,” 
includes both physical and psychical Nature. Physical Nature also plays its 
part in the World’s History, and attention will have to be paid to the 
fundamental natural relations thus involved. But Spirit, and the course of its 
development, is our substantial object. Our task does not require us to 
contemplate Nature as a Rational System in itself — though in its own 
proper domain it proves itself such — but simply in its relation to Spirit. On 
the stage on which we are observing it — Universal History — Spirit displays 
itself in its most concrete reality. Notwithstanding this (or rather for the 
very purpose of comprehending the general principles which this, its form 
of concrete reality, embodies) we must premise some _ abstract 
characteristics of the nature of Spirit. Such an explanation, however, cannot 
be given here under any other form than that of bare assertion. The present 
is not the occasion for unfolding the idea of Spirit speculatively; for 
whatever has a place in an Introduction, must, as already observed, be taken 
as simply historical; something assumed as having been explained and 
proved elsewhere; or whose demonstration awaits the sequel of the Science 
of History itself. We have therefore to mention here: (1) The abstract 
characteristics of the nature of Spirit. (2) What means Spirit uses in order to 
realize its Idea. (3) Lastly, we must consider the shape which the perfect 
embodiment of Spirit assumes — the State, (1) The nature of Spirit may be 
understood by a glance at its direct opposite — Matter. As the essence of 
Matter is Gravity, so, on the other hand, we may affirm that the substance, 
the essence of Spirit is Freedom. All will readily assent to the doctrine that 
Spirit, among other properties, is also endowed with Freedom; but 
philosophy teaches that all the qualities of Spirit exist only through 
Freedom; that all are but means for attaining Freedom; that all seek and 
produce this and this alone. It is a result of speculative Philosophy that 


Freedom is the sole truth of Spirit. Matter possesses gravity in virtue of its 
tendency toward a central point. It is essentially composite; consisting of 
parts that exclude each other. It seeks 1ts Unity; and therefore exhibits itself 
as self-destructive, as verging toward its opposite [an indivisible point]. If it 
could attain this, it would be Matter no longer, it would have perished. It 
strives after the realization of its Idea; for in Unity it exists ideally. Spirit, 
on the contrary, may be defined as that which has its centre in itself. It has 
not a unity outside itself, but has already found it; it exists in and with itself. 
Matter has its essence out of itself; Spirit is self-contained existence (Bei- 
sich-selbst-seyn). Now this is Freedom, exactly. For if I am dependent, my 
being is referred to something else which I am not; I cannot exist 
independently of something external. I am free, on the contrary, when my 
existence depends upon myself. This self-contained existence of Spirit is 
none other than self-consciousness — consciousness of one’s own being. 
Two things must be distinguished in consciousness; first, the fact that I 
know, secondly, what I know. In self consciousness these are merged in one; 
for Spirit knows itself. It involves an appreciation of its own nature, as also 
an energy enabling it to realize itself; to make itself actually that which it is 
potentially. According to this abstract definition it may be said of Universal 
History, that it is the exhibition of Spirit in the process of working out the 
knowledge of that which it is potentially. And as the germ bears in itself the 
whole nature of the tree, and the taste and form of its fruits, so do the first 
traces of Spirit virtually contain the whole of that History. The Orientals 
have not attained the knowledge that Spirit — Man as such — is free; and 
because they do not know this, they are not free. They only know that one is 
free. But on this very account, the freedom of that one is only caprice; 
ferocity — brutal recklessness of passion, or a mildness and tameness of the 
desires, which is itself only an accident of Nature — mere caprice like the 
former. — That one is therefore only a Despot; not a free man. The 


consciousness of Freedom first arose among the Greeks, and therefore they 
were free; but they, and the Romans likewise, knew only that some are free 
— not man as such. Even Plato and Aristotle did not know this. The Greeks, 
therefore, had slaves; and their whole life and the maintenance of their 
splendid liberty, was implicated with the institution of slavery: a fact 
moreover, which made that liberty on the one hand only an accidental, 
transient and limited growth; on the other hand, constituted it a rigorous 
thraldom of our common nature — of the Human. The German nations, 
under the influence of Christianity, were the first to attain the consciousness 
that man, as man, is free: that it is the freedom of Spirit which constitutes its 
essence. This consciousness arose first in religion, the inmost region of 
Spirit; but to introduce the principle into the various relations of the actual 
world involves a more extensive problem than its simple implantation; a 
problem whose solution and application require a severe and lengthened 
process of culture. In proof of this, we may note that slavery did not cease 
immediately on the reception of Christianity. Still less did liberty 
predominate in States; or Governments and Constitutions adopt a rational 
organization, or recognize freedom as their basis. That application of the 
principle to political relations; the thorough moulding and interpenetration 
of the constitution of society by it, 1s a process identical with history itself. I 
have already directed attention to the distinction here involved, between a 
principle as such, and its application; i.e., its introduction and carrying out 
in the actual phenomena of Spirit and Life. This is a point of fundamental 
importance in our science, and one which must be constantly respected as 
essential. And in the same way as this distinction has attracted attention in 
view of the Christian principle of selfconsciousness — Freedom; it also 
shows itself as an essential one, in view of the principle of Freedom 
generally. The History of the world is none other than the progress of the 
consciousness of Freedom; a progress whose development according to the 


necessity of its nature, it is our business to investigate. The general 
statement given above, of the various grades in the consciousness of 
Freedom — and which we applied in the first instance to the fact that the 
Eastern nations knew only that one is free; the Greek and Roman world 
only that some are free; while we know that all men absolutely (man as 
man) are free — supplies us with the natural division of Universal History, 
and suggests the mode of its discussion. This is remarked, however, only 
incidentally and anticipatively; some other ideas must be first explained. 
The destiny of the spiritual World, and — since this is the substantial 
World, while the physical remains subordinate to it, or, in the language of 
speculation, has no truth as against the spiritual — the final cause of the 
World at large, we allege to be the consciousness of its own freedom on the 
part of Spirit, and ipso facto, the reality of that freedom. But that this term 
“Freedom,” without further qualification, is an indefinite, and incalculable 
ambiguous term; and that while that which it represents is the ne plus ultra 
of attainment, it is liable to an infinity of misunderstandings, confusions and 
errors, and to become the occasion for all imaginable excesses — has never 
been more clearly known and felt than in modern times. Yet, for the present, 
we must content ourselves with the term itself without farther definition. 
Attention was also directed to the importance of the infinite difference 
between a principle in the abstract, and its realization in the concrete. In the 
process before us, the essential nature of freedom — which involves in it 
absolute necessity — 1s to be displayed as coming to a consciousness of itself 
(for it is in its very nature, self-consciousness) and thereby realizing its 
existence. Itself is its own object of attainment, and the sole aim of Spirit. 
This result it 1s, at which the process of the World’s History has been 
continually aiming; and to which the sacrifices that have ever and anon 
been laid on the vast altar of the earth, through the long lapse of ages, have 
been offered. This is the only aim that sees itself realized and fulfilled; the 


only pole of repose amid the ceaseless change of events and conditions, and 
the sole efficient principle that pervades them. This final aim is God’s 
purpose with the world; but God is the absolutely perfect Being, and can, 
therefore, will nothing other than himself — his own Will. The Nature of His 
Will — that is, His Nature itself — is what we here call the Idea of Freedom; 
translating the language of Religion into that of Thought. The question, 
then, which we may next put is: What means does this principle of Freedom 
use for its realization? This is the second point we have to consider. (2) The 
question of the means by which Freedom develops itself to a World, 
conducts us to the phenomenon of History itself. Although Freedom is, 
primarily, an undeveloped idea, the means it uses are external and 
phenomenal; presenting themselves in History to our sensuous vision. The 
first glance at History convinces us that the actions of men proceed from 
their needs, their passions, their characters and talents; and impresses us 
with the belief that such needs, passions and interests are the sole springs of 
action — the efficient agents in this scene of activity. Among these may, 
perhaps, be found aims of a liberal or universal kind — benevolence it may 
be, or noble patriotism; but such virtues and general views are but 
insignificant as compared with the World and its doings. We may perhaps 
see the Ideal of Reason actualized in those who adopt such aims, and within 
the sphere of their influence; but they bear only a trifling proportion to the 
mass of the human race; and the extent of that influence is limited 
accordingly. Passions, private aims, and the satisfaction of selfish desires, 
are on the other hand, most effective springs of action. Their power lies in 
the fact that they respect none of the limitations which justice and morality 
would impose on them; and that these natural impulses have a more direct 
influence over man than the artificial and tedious discipline that tends to 
order and self-restraint, law and morality. When we look at this display of 
passions, and the consequences of their violence; the Unreason which is 


associated not only with them, but even (rather we might say especially) 
with good designs and righteous aims; when we see the evil, the vice, the 
ruin that has befallen the most flourishing kingdoms which the mind of man 
ever created; we can scarce avoid being filled with sorrow at this universal 
taint of corruption: and, since this decay is not the work of mere Nature, but 
of the Human Will — a moral embitterment — a revolt of the Good Spirit (if 
it have a place within us) may well be the result of our reflections. Without 
rhetorical exaggeration, a simply truthful combination of the miseries that 
have overwhelmed the noblest of nations and polities, and the finest 
exemplars of private virtue — forms a picture of most fearful aspect, and 
excites emotions of the profoundest and most hopeless sadness, 
counterbalanced by no consolatory result. We endure in beholding it a 
mental torture, allowing no defence or escape but the consideration that 
what has happened could not be otherwise; that it is a fatality which no 
intervention could alter. And at last we draw back from the intolerable 
disgust with which these sorrowful reflections threaten us, into the more 
agreeable environment of our individual life — the Present formed by our 
private aims and interests. In short we retreat into the selfishness that stands 
on the quiet shore, and thence enjoys in safety the distant spectacle of 
“wrecks confusedly hurled.” But even regarding History as the slaughter- 
bench at which the happiness of peoples, the wisdom of States, and the 
virtue of individuals have been victimized — the question involuntarily 
arises — to what principle, to what final aim these enormous sacrifices have 
been offered. From this point the investigation usually proceeds to that 
which we have made the general commencement of our inquiry. Starting 
from this we pointed out those phenomena which made up a picture so 
suggestive of gloomy emotions and thoughtful reflections — as the very field 
which we, for our part, regard as exhibiting only the means for realizing 
what we assert to be the essential destiny — the absolute aim, or — which 


comes to the same thing — the true result of the World’s History. We have all 
along purposely eschewed “moral reflections” as a method of rising from 
the scene of historical specialties to the general principles which they 
embody. Besides, it is not the interest of such sentimentalities, really to rise 
above those depressing emotions; and to solve the enigmas of Providence 
which the considerations that occasioned them, present. It 1s essential to 
their character to find a gloomy satisfaction in the empty and fruitless 
sublimities of that negative result. We return them to the point of view 
which we have adopted; observing that the successive steps (momente) of 
the analysis to which it will lead us, will also evolve the conditions requisite 
for answering the inquiries suggested by the panorama of sin and suffering 
that history unfolds. 

The first remark we have to make, and which — though already presented 
more than once — cannot be too often repeated when the occasion seems to 
call for it — is that what we call principle, aim, destiny, or the nature and 
idea of Spirit, is something merely general and abstract. Principle — Plan of 
Existence — Law — is a hidden, undeveloped essence, which as such — 
however true in itself — is not completely real. Aims, principles, etc., have a 
place in our thoughts, in our subjective design only; but not yet in the 
sphere of reality. That which exists for itself only, is a possibility, a 
potentiality; but has not yet emerged into Existence. A second element must 
be introduced in order to produce actuality — viz., actuation, realization; and 
whose motive power is the Will — the activity of man in the widest sense. It 
is only by this activity that that Idea as well as abstract characteristics 
generally, are realized, actualized; for of themselves they are powerless. The 
motive power that puts them in operation, and gives them determinate 
existence, is the need, instinct, inclination, and passion of man. That some 
conception of mine should be developed into act and existence, is my 


earnest desire: I wish to assert my personality in connection with it: I wish 


to be satisfied by its execution. If I am to exert myself for any object, it 
must in some way or other be my object. In the accomplishment of such or 
such designs I must at the same time find my satisfaction; although the 
purpose for which I exert myself includes a complication of results, many 
of which have no interest for me. This is the absolute right of personal 
existence — to find itself satisfied in its activity and labor. If men are to 
interest themselves for anything, they must (so to speak) have part of their 
existence involved in it; find their individuality gratified by its attainment. 
Here a mistake must be avoided. We intend blame, and justly impute it as a 
fault, when we say of an individual, that he is “interested” (in taking part in 
such or such transactions), that is, seeks only his private advantage. In 
reprehending this we find fault with him for furthering his personal aims 
without any regard to a more comprehensive design; of which he takes 
advantage to promote his own interest, or which he even sacrifices with this 
view. But he who is active in promoting an object is not simply 
“interested,” but interested in that object itself. Language faithfully 
expresses this distinction. — Nothing therefore happens, nothing is 
accomplished, unless the individuals concerned, seek their own satisfaction 
in the issue. They are particular units of society; i.e., they have special 
needs, instincts, and interests generally, peculiar to themselves. Among 
these needs are not only such as we usually call necessities — the stimuli of 
individual desire and volition — but also those connected with individual 
views and convictions; or — to use a term expressing less decision — 
leanings of opinion; supposing the impulses of reflection, understanding, 
and reason, to have been awakened. In these cases people demand, if they 
are to exert themselves in any direction, that the object should commend 
itself to them; that in point of opinion — whether as to its goodness, justice, 
advantage, profit — they should be able to “enter into it” (dabei seyn). This 


is a consideration of especial importance in our age, when people are less 


than formerly influenced by reliance on others, and by authority; when, on 
the contrary, they devote their activities to a cause on the ground of their 
own understanding, their independent conviction and opinion. 

We assert then that nothing has been accomplished without interest on 
the part of the actors; and — if interest be called passion, inasmuch as the 
whole individuality, to the neglect of all other actual or possible interests 
and claims, is devoted to an object with every fibre of volition, 
concentrating all its desires and powers upon it — we may affirm absolutely 
that nothing great in the World has been accomplished without passion. 
Two elements, therefore, enter into the object of our investigation; the first 
the Idea, the second the complex of human passions; the one the warp, the 
other the woof of the vast arras-web of Universal History. The concrete 
mean and union of the two is Liberty, under the conditions of morality in a 
State. We have spoken of the Idea of Freedom as the nature of Spirit, and 
the absolute goal of History. Passion is regarded as a thing of sinister 
aspect, aS more or less immoral. Man is required to have no passions. 
Passion, it is true, 1s not quite the suitable word for what I wish to express. I 
mean here nothing more than the human activity as resulting from private 
interests — special, or if you will, selfseeking designs — with this 
qualification, that the whole energy of will and character is devoted to their 
attainment; that other interests (which would in themselves constitute 
attractive aims) or rather all things else, are sacrificed to them. The object in 
question is so bound up with the man’s will, that it entirely and alone 
determines the “hue of resolution,” and is inseparable from it. It has become 
the very essence of his volition. For a person is a specific existence; not 
man in general (a term to which no real existence corresponds) but a 
particular human being. The term “character” likewise expresses this 
idiosyncrasy of Will and Intelligence. But Character comprehends all 


peculiarities whatever; the way in which a person conducts himself in 


private relations, etc., and is not limited to his idiosyncrasy in its practical 
and active phase. I shall, therefore, use the term “passions”; understanding 
thereby the particular bent of character, as far as the peculiarities of volition 
are not limited to private interest, but supply the impelling and actuating 
force for accomplishing deeds shared in by the community at large. Passion 
is in the first instance the subjective, and therefore the formal side of energy, 
will, and activity — leaving the object or aim still undetermined. And there 
is a similar relation of formality to reality in merely individual conviction, 
individual views, individual conscience. It is always a question of essential 
importance, what is the purport of my conviction, what the object of my 
passion, in deciding whether the one or the other is of a true and substantial 
nature. Conversely, if it is so, it will inevitably attain actual existence — be 
realized. 

From this comment on the second essential element in the historical 
embodiment of an aim, we infer — glancing at the institution of the State in 
passing — that a State is then well constituted and internally powerful, when 
the private interest of its citizens is one with the common interest of the 
State; when the one finds its gratification and realization in the other — a 
proposition in itself very important. But in a State many institutions must be 
adopted, much political machinery invented, accompanied by appropriate 
political arrangements — necessitating long struggles of the understanding 
before what is really appropriate can be discovered — involving, moreover, 
contentions with private interest and passions, and a tedious discipline of 
these latter, in order to bring about the desired harmony. The epoch when a 
State attains this harmonious conditon, marks the period of its bloom, its 
virtue, its vigor, and its prosperity. But the history of mankind does not 
begin with a conscious aim of any kind, as it is the case with the particular 
circles into which men form themselves of set purpose. The mere social 
instinct implies a conscious purpose of security for life and property; and 


when society has been constituted, this purpose becomes more 
comprehensive. The History of the World begins with its general aim — the 
realization of the Idea of Spirit — only in an implicit form (an sich) that is, 
as Nature; a hidden, most profoundly hidden, unconscious instinct; and the 
whole process of History (as already observed), is directed to rendering this 
unconscious impulse a conscious one. Thus appearing in the form of merely 
natural existence, natural will — that which has been called the subjective 
side — physical craving, instinct, passion, private interest, as also opinion 
and subjective conception — spontaneously present themselves at the very 
commencement. This vast congeries of volitions, interests and activities, 
constitute the instruments and means of the World- Spirit for attaining its 
object; bringing it to consciousness, and realizing it. And this aim is none 
other than finding itself — coming to itself — and contemplating itself in 
concrete actuality. But that those manifestations of vitality on the part of 
individuals and peoples, in which they seek and satisfy their own purposes, 
are, at the same time, the means and instruments of a higher and broader 
purpose of which they know nothing — which they realize unconsciously — 
might be made a matter of question; rather has been questioned, and in 
every variety of form negatived, decried and contemned as mere dreaming 
and “Philosophy.” But on this point I announced my view at the very outset, 
and asserted our hypothesis — which, however, will appear in the sequel, in 
the form of a legitimate inference — and our belief that Reason governs the 
world, and has consequently governed its history. In relation to this 
independently universal and substantial existence — all else is subordinate, 
subservient to it, and the means for its development. — The Union of 
Universal Abstract Existence generally with the Individual — the Subjective 
— that this alone is Truth, belongs to the department of speculation, and is 
treated in this general form in Logic. — But in the process of the World’s 
History itself — as still incomplete — the abstract final aim of history is not 


yet made the distinct object of desire and interest. While these limited 
sentiments are still unconscious of the purpose they are fulfilling, the 
universal principle is implicit in them, and is realizing itself through them. 
The question also assumes the form of the union of Freedom and Necessity; 
the latent abstract process of Spirit being regarded as Necessity, while that 
which exhibits itself in the conscious will of men, as their interest, belongs 
to the domain of Freedom. As the metaphysical connection (i.e., the 
connection in the Idea) of these forms of thought, belongs to Logic, it 
would be out of place to analyze it here. The chief and cardinal points only 
shall be mentioned. 

Philosophy shows that the Idea advances to an infinite antithesis; that, 
viz., between the Idea in its free, universal form — in which it exists for 
itself — and the contrasted form of abstract introversion, reflection on itself, 
which is formal existence-for-self, personality, formal freedom, such as 
belongs to Spirit only. The universal Idea exists thus as the substantial 
totality of things on the one side, and as the abstract essence of free volition 
on the other side. This reflection of the mind on itself is individual self- 
consciousness — the polar opposite of the Idea in its general form, and 
therefore existing in absolute Limitation. This polar opposite is 
consequently limitation, particularization, for the universal absolute being; 
it is the side of its definite existence; the sphere of its formal reality, the 
sphere of the reverence paid to God. — To comprehend the absolute 
connection of this antithesis, is the profound task of metaphysics. This 
Limitation originates all forms of particularity of whatever kind. The formal 
volition (of which we have spoken) wills itself; desires to make its own 
personality valid in all that it purposes and does: even the pious individual 
wishes to be saved and happy. This pole of the antithesis, existing for itself, 
is — in contrast with the Absolute Universal Being — a special separate 
existence, taking cognizance of specialty only, and willing that alone. In 


short it plays its part in the region of mere phenomena. This is the sphere of 
particular purposes, in effecting which individuals exert themselves on 
behalf of their individuality — give it full play and objective realization. This 
is also the sphere of happiness and its opposite. He is happy who finds his 
condition suited to his special character, will, and fancy, and so enjoys 
himself in that condition. The History of the World is not the theatre of 
happiness. Periods of happiness are blank pages in it, for they are periods of 
harmony — periods when the antithesis is in abeyance. Reflection on self — 
the Freedom above described — is abstractly defined as the formal element 
of the activity of the absolute Idea. The realizing activity of which we have 
spoken is the middle term of the Syllogism, one of whose extremes is the 
Universal essence, the /dea, which reposes in the penetralia of Spirit; and 
the other, the complex of external things — objective matter. That activity is 
the medium by which the universal latent principle is translated into the 
domain of objectivity. 

I will endeavor to make what has been said more vivid and clear by 
examples. 

The building of a house is, in the first instance, a subjective aim and 
design. On the other hand we have, as means, the several substances 
required for the work — Iron, Wood, Stones. 

The elements are made use of in working up this material: fire to melt 
the iron, wind to blow the fire, water to set wheels in motion, in order to cut 
the wood, etc. The result is, that the wind, which has helped to build the 
house, is shut out by the house; so also are the violence of rains and floods, 
and the destructive powers of fire, so far as the house is made fireproof. The 
stones and beams obey the law of gravity — press downward — and so high 
walls are carried up. Thus the elements are made use of in accordance with 
their nature, and yet to co-operate for a product, by which their operation is 
limited. Thus the passions of men are gratified; they develop themselves 


and their aims in accordance with their natural tendencies, and build up the 
edifice of human society; thus fortifying a position for Right and Order 
against themselves. 

The connection of events above indicated, involves also the fact, that in 
history an additional result is commonly produced by human actions 
beyond that which they aim at and obtain — that which they immediately 
recognize and desire. They gratify their own interest; but something further 
is thereby accomplished, latent in the actions in question, though not 
present to their consciousness, and not included in their design. An 
analogous example is offered in the case of a man who, from a feeling of 
revenge — perhaps not an unjust one, but produced by injury on the other’s 
part — burns that other man’s house. A connection is immediately 
established between the deed itself and a train of circumstances not directly 
included in it, taken abstractedly. In itself 1t consisted in merely presenting a 
small flame to a small portion of a beam. Events not involved in that simple 
act follow of themselves. The part of the beam which was set fire to is 
connected with its remote portions; the beam itself is united with the 
woodwork of the house generally, and this with other houses; so that a wide 
conflagration, ensues, which destroys the goods and chattels of many other 
persons besides his against whom the act of revenge was first directed; 
perhaps even costs not a few men their lives. This lay neither in the deed 
abstractedly, nor in the design of the man who committed it. But the action 
has a further general bearing. In the design of the doer it was only revenge 
executed against an individual in the destruction of his property, but it is 
moreover a crime, and that involves punishment also. This may not have 
been present to the mind of the perpetrator, still less in his intention; but his 
deed itself, the general principles it calls into play, its substantial content 
entails it. By this example I wish only to impress on you the consideration, 
that in a simple act, something further may be implicated than lies in the 


intention and consciousness of the agent. The example before us involves, 
however, this additional consideration, that the substance of the act, 
consequently we may say the act itself, recoils upon the perpetrator — reacts 
upon him with destructive tendency. This union of the two extremes — the 
embodiment of a general idea in the form of direct reality, and the elevation 
of a speciality into connection with universal truth — is brought to pass, at 
first sight, under the conditions of an utter diversity of nature between the 
two, and an indifference of the one extreme towards the other. The aims 
which the agents set before them are limited and special; but it must be 
remarked that the agents themselves are intelligent thinking beings. The 
purport of their desires is interwoven with general, essential considerations 
of justice, good, duty, etc.; for mere desire — volition in its rough and savage 
forms — falls not within the scene and sphere of Universal History. Those 
general considerations, which form at the same time a norm for directing 
aims and actions, have a determinate purport; for such an abstraction as 
“good for its own sake,” has no place in living reality. If men are to act, 
they must not only intend the Good, but must have decided for themselves 
whether this or that particular thing is a Good. What special course of 
action, however, is good or not, is determined, as regards the ordinary 
contingencies of private life, by the laws and customs of a State; and here 
no great difficulty is presented. Each individual has his position; he knows 
on the whole what a just, honorable course of conduct is. As to ordinary, 
private relations, the assertion that it is difficult to choose the right and good 
— the regarding it as the mark of an exalted morality to find difficulties and 
raise scruples on that score — may be set down to an evil or perverse will, 
which seeks to evade duties not in themselves of a perplexing nature; or, at 
any rate, to an idly reflective habit of mind — where a feeble will affords no 
sufficient exercise to the faculties — leaving them therefore to find 


occupation within themselves, and to expend themselves on moral self- 
adulation. 

It is quite otherwise with the comprehensive relations that History has to 
do with. In this sphere are presented those momentous collisions between 
existing, acknowledged duties, laws, and rights, and those contingencies 
which are adverse to this fixed system; which assail and even destroy its 
foundations and existence; whose tenor may nevertheless seem good — on 
the large scale advantageous — yes, even indispensable and necessary. These 
contingencies realize themselves in History: they involve a _ general 
principle of a different order from that on which depends the permanence of 
a people or a State. This principle is an essential phase in the development 
of the creating Idea, of Truth striving and urging towards (consciousness of) 
itself. Historical men — World-Historical Individuals — are those in whose 
aims such a general principle lies. 

Caesar, in danger of losing a position, not perhaps at that time of 
superiority, yet at least of equality with the others who were at the head of 
the State, and of succumbing to those who were just on the point of 
becoming his enemies — belongs essentially to this category. These enemies 
— who were at the same time pursuing their personal aims — had the form of 
the constitution, and the power conferred by an appearance of justice, on 
their side. Caesar was contending for the maintenance of his position, 
honor, and safety; and, since the power of his opponents included the 
sovereignty over the provinces of the Roman Empire, his victory secured 
for him the conquest of that entire Empire; and he thus became — though 
leaving the form of the constitution — the Autocrat of the State. That which 
secured for him the execution of a design, which in the first instance was of 
negative import — the Autocracy of Rome — was, however, at the same time 
an independently necessary feature in the history of Rome and of the world. 


It was not, then, his private gain merely, but an unconscious impulse that 


occasioned the accomplishment of that for which the time was ripe. Such 
are all great historical men — whose own particular aims involve those large 
issues which are the will of the World-Spirit. They may be called Heroes, 
inasmuch as they have derived their purposes and their vocation, not from 
the calm, regular course of things, sanctioned by the existing order; but 
from a concealed fount — one which has not attained to phenomenal, present 
existence — from that inner Spirit, still hidden beneath the surface, which, 
impinging on the outer world as on a shell, bursts it in pieces, because it is 
another kernel than that which belonged to the shell in question. They are 
men, therefore, who appear to draw the impulse of their life from 
themselves; and whose deeds have produced a condition of things and a 
complex of historical relations which appear to be only their interest, and 
their work. Such individuals had no consciousness of the general Idea they 
were unfolding, while prosecuting those aims of theirs; on the contrary, they 
were practical, political men. But at the same time they were thinking men, 
who had an insight into the requirements of the time — what was ripe for 
development. This was the very Truth for their age, for their world; the 
species next in order, so to speak, and which was already formed in the 
womb of time. It was theirs to know this nascent principle; the necessary, 
directly sequent step in progress, which their world was to take; to make 
this their aim, and to expend their energy in promoting it. World-historical 
men — the Heroes of an epoch — must, therefore, be recognized as its clear- 
sighted ones; their deeds, their words are the best of that time. Great men 
have formed purposes to satisfy themselves, not others. Whatever prudent 
designs and counsels they might have learned from others, would be the 
more limited and inconsistent features in their career; for it was they who 
best understood affairs; from whom others learned, and approved, or at least 
acquiesced in — their policy. For that Spirit which had taken this fresh step 
in history is the inmost soul of all individuals; but in a state of 


unconsciousness which the great men in question aroused. Their fellows, 
therefore, follow these soul-leaders; for they feel the irresistible power of 
their own inner Spirit thus embodied. If we go on to cast a look at the fate 
of these World-Historical persons, whose vocation it was to be the agents of 
the World-Spirit — we shall find it to have been no happy one. They attained 
no calm enjoyment; their whole life was labor and trouble; their whole 
nature was nought else but their master-passion. When their object is 
attained they fall off like empty hulls from the kernel. They die early, like 
Alexander; they are murdered, like Caesar; transported to St. Helena, like 
Napoleon. This fearful consolation — that historical men have not enjoyed 
what is called happiness, and of which only private life (and this may be 
passed under very various external circumstances) 1s capable — this 
consolation those may draw from history, who stand in need of it; and it is 
craved by Envy — vexed at what is great and transcendant — striving, 
therefore, to depreciate it, and to find some flaw in it. Thus in modern times 
it has been demonstrated ad nauseam that princes are generally unhappy on 
their thrones; in consideration of which the possession of a throne is 
tolerated, and men acquiesce in the fact that not themselves but the 
personages in question are its occupants. The Free Man, we may observe, is 
not envious, but gladly recognizes what is great and exalted, and rejoices 
that it exists. 

It is in the light of those common elements which constitute the interest 
and therefore the passions of individuals, that these historical men are to be 
regarded. They are great men, because they willed and accomplished 
something great; not a mere fancy, a mere intention, but that which met the 
case and fell in with the needs of the age. This mode of considering them 
also excludes the so-called “psychological” view, which — serving the 
purpose of envy most effectually — contrives so to refer all actions to the 
heart — to bring them under such a subjective aspect — as that their authors 


appear to have done everything under the impulse of some passion, mean or 
grand — some morbid craving — and on account of these passions and 
cravings to have been not moral men. Alexander of Macedon partly 
subdued Greece, and then Asia; therefore he was possessed by a morbid 
craving for conquest. He is alleged to have acted from a craving for fame, 
for conquest; and the proof that these were the impelling motives is that he 
did that which resulted in fame. What pedagogue has not demonstrated of 
Alexander the Great — of Julius Caesar — that they were instigated by such 
passions, and were consequently immoral men? — whence the conclusion 
immediately follows that he, the pedagogue, is a better man than they, 
because he has not such passions; a proof of which lies in the fact that he 
does not conquer Asia — vanquish Darius and Porus — but while he enjoys 
life himself, lets others enjoy it too. These psychologists are particularly 
fond of contemplating those peculiarities of great historical figures which 
appertain to them as private persons. Man must eat and drink; he sustains 
relations to friends and acquaintances; he has passing impulses and 
ebullitions of temper. “No man is a hero to his valet-de-chambre” is a well- 
known proverb; I have added — and Goethe repeated it ten years later — “but 
not because the former is no hero, but because the latter is a valet.” He takes 
off the hero’s boots, assists him to bed, knows that he prefers champagne, 
etc. Historical personages waited upon in historical literature by such 
psychological valets, come poorly off; they are brought down by these their 
attendants to a level with — or rather a few degrees below the level of — the 
morality of such exquisite discerners of spirits. The Thersites of Homer who 
abuses the kings is a standing figure for all times. Blows — that is beating 
with a solid cudgel — he does not get in every age, as in the Homeric one; 
but his envy, his egotism, is the thorn which he has to carry in his flesh; and 
the undying worm that gnaws him is the tormenting consideration that his 


excellent views and vituperations remain absolutely without result in the 


world. But our satisfaction at the fate of Thersitism also may have its 
sinister side. 

A World-historical individual is not so unwise as to indulge a variety of 
wishes to divide his regards. He is devoted to the One Aim, regardless of all 
else. It is even possible that such men may treat other great, even sacred 
interests, inconsiderately; conduct which is indeed obnoxious to moral 
reprehension. But so mighty a form must trample down many an innocent 
flower — crush to pieces many an object in its path. 

The special interest of passion is thus inseparable from the active 
development of a general principle: for it is from the special and 
determinate and from its negation, that the Universal results. Particularity 
contends with its like, and some loss is involved in the issue. It is not the 
general idea that is implicated in opposition and combat, and that is exposed 
to danger. It remains in the background, untouched and uninjured. This may 
be called the cunning of reason — that it sets the passions to work for itself, 
while that which develops its existence through such impulsion pays the 
penalty, and suffers loss. For it 1s phenomenal being that is so treated, and 
of this part is of no value, part 1s positive and real. The particular is for the 
most part of too trifling value as compared with the general: individuals are 
sacrificed and abandoned. The Idea pays the penalty of determinate 
existence and of corruptibility, not from itself, but from the passions of 
individuals. 

But though we might tolerate the idea that individuals, their desires and 
the gratification of them, are thus sacrificed, and their happiness given up to 
the empire of chance, to which it belongs; and that as a general rule, 
individuals come under the category of means to an ulterior end — there 1s 
one aspect of human individuality which we should hesitate to regard in that 
subordinate light, even in relation to the highest; since it is absolutely no 


subordinate element, but exists in those individuals as inherently eternal and 


divine. I mean morality, ethics, religion. Even when speaking of the 
realization of the great ideal aim by means of individuals, the subjective 
element in them — their interest and that of their cravings and impulses, their 
views and judgments, though exhibited as the merely formal side of their 
existence — was spoken of as having an infinite right to be consulted. The 
first idea that presents itself in speaking of means is that of something 
external to the object, and having no share in the object itself. But merely 
natural things — even the commonest lifeless objects — used as means, must 
be of such a kind as adapts them to their purpose; they must possess 
something in common with it. Human beings least of all sustain the bare 
external relation of mere means to the great ideal aim. Not only do they in 
the very act of realizing it, make it the occasion of satisfying personal 
desires, whose purport is diverse from that aim — but they share 1n that ideal 
aim itself; and are for that very reason objects of their own existence; not 
formally merely, as the world of living beings generally is — whose 
individual life is essentially subordinate to that of man, and is properly used 
up as an instrument. Men, on the contrary, are objects of existence to 
themselves, as regards the intrinsic import of the aim in question. To this 
order belongs that in them which we would exclude from the category of 
mere means — Morality, Ethics, Religion. That is to say, man is an object of 
existence in himself only in virtue of the Divine that is in him — that which 
was designated at the outset as Reason; which, in view of its activity and 
power of self-determination, was called Freedom. And we affirm — without 
entering at present on the proof of the assertion — that Religion, Morality, 
etc., have their foundation and source in that principle, and so are 
essentially elevated above all alien necessity and chance. And here we must 
remark that individuals, to the extent of their freedom, are responsible for 
the depravation and enfeeblement of morals and religion. This is the seal of 
the absolute and sublime destiny of man — that he knows what is good and 


what is evil; that his Destiny is his very ability to will either good or evil — 
in one word, that he is the subject of moral imputation, imputation not only 
of evil, but of good; and not only concerning this or that particular matter, 
and all that happens ab extra, but also the good and evil attaching to his 
individual freedom. The brute alone is simply innocent. It would, however, 
demand an extensive explanation — as extensive as the analysis of moral 
freedom itself — to preclude or obviate all the misunderstandings which the 
statement that what is called innocence imports the entire unconsciousness 
of evil — is wont to occasion. 

In contemplating the fate which virtue, morality, even piety experience 
in history, we must not fall into the Litany of Lamentations, that the good 
and pious often — or for the most part — fare ill in the world, while the evil- 
disposed and wicked prosper. The term prosperity is used in a variety of 
meanings — riches, outward honor, and the like. But in speaking of 
something which in and for itself constitutes an aim of existence, that so- 
called well or ill-faring of these or those isolated individuals cannot be 
regarded as an essential element in the rational order of the universe. With 
more justice than happiness — or a fortunate environment for individuals — it 
is demanded of the grand aim of the world’s existence, that it should foster, 
nay involve the execution and ratification of good, moral, righteous 
purposes. What makes men morally discontented (a discontent, by the bye, 
on which they somewhat pride themselves), is that they do not find the 
present adapted to the realization of aims which they hold to be right and 
just (more especially in modern times, ideals of political constitutions); they 
contrast unfavorably things as they are, with their idea of things as they 
ought to be. In this case it is not private interest nor passion that desires 
gratification, but Reason, Justice, Liberty; and equipped with this title, the 
demand in question assumes a lofty bearing, and readily adopts a position 
not merely of discontent, but of open revolt against the actual condition of 


the world. To estimate such a feeling and such views aright, the demands 
insisted upon, and the very dogmatic opinions asserted, must be examined. 
At no time so much as in our own, have such general principles and notions 
been advanced, or with greater assurance. If in days gone by, history seems 
to present itself as a struggle of passions; in our time — though displays of 
passion are not wanting — it exhibits partly a predominance of the struggle 
of notions assuming the authority of principles; partly that of passions and 
interests essentially subjective, but under the mask of such higher sanctions. 
The pretensions thus contended for as legitimate in the name of that which 
has been stated as the ultimate aim of Reason, pass accordingly, for absolute 
aims — to the same extent as Religion, Morals, Ethics. Nothing, as before 
remarked, is now more common than the complaint that the ideals which 
imagination sets up are not realized — that these glorious dreams are 
destroyed by cold actuality. These Ideals — which in the voyage of life 
founder on the rocks of hard reality — may be in the first instance only 
subjective, and belong to the idiosyncrasy of the individual, imagining 
himself the highest and wisest. Such do not properly belong to this category. 
For the fancies which the individual in his isolation indulges, cannot be the 
model for universal reality; just as universal law is not designed for the 
units of the mass. These as such may, in fact, find their interests decidedly 
thrust into the background. But by the term “Ideal,” we also understand the 
ideal of Reason, of the Good, of the True. Poets, as e.g., Schiller, have 
painted such ideals touchingly and with strong emotion, and with the deeply 
melancholy conviction that they could not be realized. In affirming, on the 
contrary, that the Universal Reason does realize itself, we have indeed 
nothing to do with the individual empirically regarded. That admits of 
degrees of better and worse, since here chance and speciality have received 
authority from the Idea to exercise their monstrous power. Much, therefore, 
in particular aspects of the grand phenomenon might be found fault with. 


This subjective faultfinding — which, however, only keeps in view the 
individual and its deficiency, without taking notice of Reason pervading the 
whole — is easy; and inasmuch as it asserts an excellent intention with 
regard to the good of the whole, and seems to result from a kindly heart, it 
feels authorized to give itself airs and assume great consequence. It is easier 
to discover a deficiency in individuals, in states, and in Providence, than to 
see their real import and value. For in this merely negative faultfinding a 
proud position is taken — one which overlooks the object, without having 
entered into it — without having comprehended its positive aspect. Age 
generally makes men more tolerant; youth is always discontented. The 
tolerance of age is the result of the ripeness of a judgment which, not 
merely as the result of indifference, is satisfied even with what is inferior; 
but, more deeply taught by the grave experience of life, has been led to 
perceive the substantial, solid worth of the object in question. The insight 
then to which — in contradistinction from those ideals — philosophy is to 
lead us, is, that the real world is as it ought to be — that the truly good — the 
universal divine reason — is not a mere abstraction, but a vital principle 
capable of realizing itself. This Good, this Reason, in its most concrete 
form, is God. God governs the world; the actual working of his government 
— the carrying out of his plan — is the History of the World. This plan 
philosophy strives to comprehend; for only that which has been developed 
as the result of it, possesses bond fide reality. That which does not accord 
with it, is negative, worthless existence. Before the pure light of this divine 
Idea — which is no mere Ideal — the phantom of a world whose events are an 
incoherent concourse of fortuitous circumstances, utterly vanishes. 
Philosophy wishes to discover the substantial purport, the real side, of the 
divine idea, and to justify the so much despised Reality of things; for 
Reason is the comprehension of the Divine work. But as to what concerns 
the perversion, corruption, and ruin of religious, ethical, and moral 


purposes, and states of society generally, it must be affirmed that in their 
essence these are infinite and eternal; but that the forms they assume may 
be of a limited order, and consequently belong to the domain of mere 
nature, and be subject to the sway of chance. They are therefore perishable, 
and exposed to decay and corruption. Religion and morality — in the same 
way as inherently universal essences — have the peculiarity of being present 
in the individual soul, in the full extent of their Idea, and therefore truly and 
really; although, they may not manifest themselves in it in extenso, and are 
not applied to fully developed relations. The religion, the morality of a 
limited sphere of life — that of a shepherd or a peasant, e.g., — in its intensive 
concentration and limitation to a few perfectly simple relations of life — has 
infinite worth; the same worth as the religion and morality of extensive 
knowledge, and of an existence rich in the compass of its relations and 
actions. This inner focus — this simple region of the claims of subjective 
freedom — the home of volition, resolution, and action — the abstract sphere 
of conscience — that which comprises the responsibility and moral value of 
the individual, remains untouched; and is quite shut out from the noisy din 
of the World’s History — including not merely external and temporal 
changes, but also those entailed by the absolute necessity inseparable from 
the realization of the Idea of Freedom itself. But as a general truth this must 
be regarded as settled, that whatever in the world possesses claims as noble 
and glorious, has nevertheless a higher existence above it. The claim of the 
World-Spirit rises above all special claims. These observations may suffice 
in reference to the means which the World-Spirit uses for realizing its Idea. 
Stated simply and abstractly, this mediation involves the activity of personal 
existences in whom Reason is present as their absolute, substantial being; 
but a basis, in the first instance, still obscure and unknown to them. But the 
subject becomes more complicated and difficult when we regard individuals 


not merely in their aspect of activity, but more concretely, in conjunction 


with a particular manifestation of that activity in their religion and morality 
— forms of existence which are intimately connected with Reason, and share 
in its absolute claims. Here the relation of mere means to an end disappears, 
and the chief bearings of this seeming difficulty in reference to the absolute 
aim of Spirit have been briefly considered. 

(3) The third point to be analyzed is, therefore — what is the object to be 
realized by these means; i.e. what is the form it assumes in the realm of 
reality. We have spoken of means; but in the carrying out of a subjective, 
limited aim, we have also to take into consideration the element of a 
material, either already present or which has to be procured. Thus the 
question would arise: What is the material in which the Ideal of Reason is 
wrought out? The primary answer would be — Personality itself — human 
desires — Subjectivity generally. In human knowledge and volition, as its 
material element, Reason attains positive existence. We have considered 
subjective volition where it has an object which is the truth and essence of a 
reality, viz., where it constitutes a great world-historical passion. As a 
subjective will, occupied with limited passions, it is dependent, and can 
gratify its desires only within the limits of this dependence. But the 
subjective will has also a substantial life — a reality — in which it moves in 
the region of essential being, and has the essential itself as the object of its 
existence. This essential being is the union of the subjective with the 
rational Will: it is the moral Whole, the State, which is that form of reality 
in which the individual has and enjoys his freedom; but on the condition of 
his recognizing, believing in, and willing that which is common to the 
Whole. And this must not be understood as if the subjective will of the 
social unit attained its gratification and enjoyment through that common 
Will; as if this were a means provided for its benefit; as if the individual, in 
his relations to other individuals, thus limited his freedom, in order that this 


universal limitation — the mutual constraint of all — might secure a small 


space of liberty for each. Rather, we affirm, are Law, Morality, Government, 
and they alone, the positive reality and completion of Freedom. Freedom of 
a low and limited order is mere caprice; which finds its exercise in the 
sphere of particular and limited desires. 

Subjective volition — Passion — is that which sets men in activity, that 
which effects “practical” realization. The Idea is the inner spring of action; 
the State is the actually existing, realized moral life. For it is the Unity of 
the universal, essential Will, with that of the individual; and this is 
“Morality.” The Individual living in this unity has a moral life; possesses a 
value that consists in this substantiality alone. Sophocles in his Antigone, 
says, “The divine commands are not of yesterday, nor of today; no, they 
have an infinite existence, and no one could say whence they came.” The 
laws of morality are not accidental, but are the essentially Rational. It is the 
very object of the State that what is essential in the practical activity of 
men, and in their dispositions, should be duly recognized; that it should 
have a manifest existence, and maintain its position. It is the absolute 
interest of Reason that this moral Whole should exist; and herein lie the 
justification and merit of heroes who have founded states — however rude 
these may have been. In the history of the World, only those peoples can 
come under our notice which form a state. For 1t must be understood that 
this latter is the realization of Freedom, i.e., of the absolute final aim, and 
that it exists for its own sake. It must further be understood that all the 
worth which the human being possesses — all spiritual reality, he possesses 
only through the State. For his spiritual reality consists in this, that his own 
essence — Reason — is objectively present to him, that it possesses objective 
immediate existence for him. 

Thus only is he fully conscious; thus only is he a partaker of morality — 
of a just and moral social and political life. For Truth is the Unity of the 
universal and subjective Will; and the Universal is to be found in the State, 


in its laws, its universal and rational arrangements. The State is the Divine 
Idea as it exists on Earth. We have in it, therefore, the object of History in a 
more definite shape than before; that in which Freedom obtains objectivity, 
and lives in the enjoyment of this objectivity. For Law is the objectivity of 
Spirit; volition in its true form. Only that will which obeys law, is free: for it 
obeys itself — it is independent and so free. When the State or our country 
constitutes a community of existence; when the subjective will of man 
submits to laws — the contradiction between Liberty and Necessity vanishes. 
The Rational has necessary existence, as being the reality and substance of 
things, and we are free in recognizing it as law, and following it as the 
substance of our own being. The objective and the subjective will are then 
reconciled, and present one identical homogeneous whole. For the morality 
(Sittlichkeif) of the State is not of that ethical (moralische) reflective kind, 
in which one’s own conviction bears sway; this latter is rather the 
peculiarity of the modern time, while the true antique morality is based on 
the principle of abiding by one’s duty [to the state at large]. An Athenian 
citizen did what was required of him, as it were from instinct: but if I reflect 
on the object of my activity, I must have the consciousness that my will has 
been called into exercise. But morality is Duty — substantial Right — a 
“second nature” as it has been justly called; for the first nature of man is his 
primary merely animal existence. 

The development in extenso of the Idea of the State belongs to the 
Philosophy of Jurisprudence; but it must be observed that in the theories of 
our time various errors are current respecting it, which pass for established 
truths, and have become fixed prejudices. We will mention only a few of 
them, giving prominence to such as have a reference to the object of our 
history. 

The error which first meets us is the direct contradictory of our principle 
that the state presents the realization of Freedom; the opinion, viz., that man 


is free by nature, but that in society, in the State — to which nevertheless he 
is irresistibly impelled — he must limit this natural freedom. That man is free 
by Nature is quite correct in one sense; viz., that he is so according to the 
Idea of Humanity; but we imply thereby that he is such only in virtue of his 
destiny — that he has an undeveloped power to become such; for the 
“Nature” of an object is exactly synonymous with its “Idea.” But the view 
in question imports more than this. When man is spoken of as “free by 
Nature,” the mode of his existence as well as his destiny is implied. His 
merely natural and primary condition is intended. In this sense a “state of 
Nature” is assumed in which mankind at large are in the possession of their 
natural rights with the unconstrained exercise and enjoyment of their 
freedom. This assumption is not indeed raised to the dignity of the historical 
fact; it would indeed be difficult, were the attempt seriously made, to point 
out any such condition as actually existing, or as having ever occurred. 
Examples of a savage state of life can be pointed out, but they are marked 
by brutal passions and deeds of violence; while, however rude and simple 
their conditions, they involve social arrangements which (to use the 
common phrase) restrain freedom. That assumption is one of those 
nebulous images which theory produces; an idea which it cannot avoid 
originating, but which it fathers upon real existence, without sufficient 
historical justification. 

What we find such a state of Nature to be in actual experience, answers 
exactly to the Idea of a merely natural condition. 

Freedom as the ideal of that which is original and natural, does not exist 
as original and natural. Rather must it be first sought out and won; and that 
by an incalculable medial discipline ‘ of the intellectual and moral powers. 
The state of Nature is, therefore, predominantly that of injustice and 
violence, of untamed natural impulses, of inhuman deeds and feelings. 


Limitation is certainly produced by Society and the State, but it is a 


limitation of the mere brute emotions and rude instincts; as also, in a more 
advanced stage of culture, of the premeditated self-will of caprice and 
passion. This kind of constraint is part of the instrumentality by which only, 
the consciousness of Freedom and the desire for its attainment, in its true — 
that is Rational and Ideal form — can be obtained. To the Ideal of Freedom, 
Law and Morality are indispensably requisite; and they are in and for 
themselves, universal existences, objects and aims; which are discovered 
only by the activity of thought, separating itself from the merely sensuous, 
and developing itself, in opposition thereto; and which must on the other 
hand, be introduced into and incorporated with the originally sensuous will, 
and that contrarily to its natural inclination. The perpetually recurring 
misapprehension of Freedom consists in regarding that term only in its 
formal, subjective sense, abstracted from its essential objects and aims; thus 
a constraint put upon impulse, desire, passion — pertaining to the particular 
individual as such — a limitation of caprice and self-will is regarded as a 
fettering of Freedom. We should on the contrary look upon such limitation 
as the indispensable proviso of emancipation. Society and the State are the 
very conditions in which Freedom is realized. We must notice a second 
view, contravening the principle of the development of moral relations into 
a legal form. The patriarchal condition is regarded — either in reference to 
the entire race of man, or to some branches of it — as exclusively that 
condition of things, in which the legal element is combined with a due 
recognition of the moral and emotional parts of our nature; and in which 
justice as united with these, truly and really influences the intercourse of the 
social units. The basis of the patriarchal condition is the family relation; 
which develops the primary form of conscious morality, succeeded by that 
of the State as its second phase. The patriarchal condition is one of 
transition, in which the family has already advanced to the position of a race 
or people; where the union, therefore, has already ceased to be simply a 


bond of love and confidence, and has become one of plighted service. We 
must first examine the ethical principle of the Family. The Family may be 
reckoned as virtually a single person; since its members have either 
mutually surrendered their individual personality, (and consequently their 
legal position towards each other, with the rest of their particular interests 
and desires) as in the case of the Parents; or have not yet attained such an 
independent personality — (the Children — who are primarily in that merely 
natural condition already mentioned). They live, therefore, in a unity of 
feeling, love, confidence, and faith in each other. And in a relation of 
natural love, the one individual has the consciousness of himself in the 
consciousness of the other; he lives out of self; and in this mutual self- 
renunciation each regains the life that had been virtually transferred to the 
other; gains, in fact, that other’s existence and his own, as involved with 
that other. The farther interests connected with the necessities and external 
concerns of life, as well as the development that has to take place within 
their circle, ie., of the children, constitute a common object for the 
members of the Family. The Spirit of the Family — the Penates — form one 
substantial being, as much as the Spirit of a People in the State; and 
morality in both cases consists in a feeling, a consciousness, and a will, not 
limited to individual personality and interest, but embracing the common 
interests of the members generally. But this unity is in the case of the 
Family essentially one of feeling; not advancing beyond the limits of the 
merely natural. The piety of the Family relation should be respected in the 
highest degree by the State; by its means the State obtains as its members 
individuals who are already moral (for as mere persons they are not) and 
who in uniting to form a state bring with them that sound basis of a political 
edifice — the capacity of feeling one with a Whole. But the expansion of the 
Family to a patriarchal unity carries us beyond the ties of blood-relationship 
— the simply natural elements of that basis; and outside of these limits the 


members of the community must enter upon the position of independent 
personality. A review of the patriarchal condition, in extenso, would lead us 
to give special attention to the Theocratical Constitution. The head of the 
patriarchal clan is also its priest. If the Family in its general relations, is not 
yet separated from civic society and the state, the separation of religion 
from it has also not yet taken place; and so much the less since the piety of 
the hearth is itself a profoundly subjective state of feeling. 

We have considered two aspects of Freedom, — the objective and the 
subjective; if, therefore, Freedom is asserted to consist in the individuals of 
a State all agreeing in its arrangements, it is evident that only the subjective 
aspect is regarded. The natural inference from this principle is, that no law 
can be valid without the approval of all. This difficulty 1s attempted to be 
obviated by the decision that the minority must yield to the majority; the 
majority therefore bear the sway. But long ago J. J. Rousseau remarked that 
in that case there would be no longer freedom, for the will of the minority 
would cease to be respected. At the Polish Diet each single member had to 
give his consent before any political step could be taken; and this kind of 
freedom it was that ruined the State. Besides, it is a dangerous and false 
prejudice, that the People alone have reason and insight, and know what 
justice is; for each popular faction may represent itself as the People, and 
the question as to what constitutes the State is one of advanced science, and 
not of popular decision. If the principle of regard for the individual will is 
recognized as the only basis of political liberty, viz., that nothing should be 
done by or for the State to which all the members of the body politic have 
not given their sanction, we have, properly speaking, no Constitution. The 
only arrangement that would be necessary, would be, first, a centre having 
no will of its own, but which should take into consideration what appeared 
to be the necessities of the State; and, secondly, a contrivance for calling the 
members of the State together, for taking the votes, and for performing the 


arithmetical operations of reckoning and comparing the number of votes for 
the different propositions, and thereby deciding upon them. The State is an 
abstraction, having even its generic existence in its citizens; but it is an 
actuality, and its simply generic existence must embody itself in individual 
will and activity. The want of government and political administration in 
general is felt; this necessitates the selection and separation from the rest of 
those who have to take the helm in political affairs, to decide concerning 
them, and to give orders to other citizens, with a view to the execution of 
their plans. If e.g., even the people in a Democracy resolve on a war, a 
general must head the army. It is only by a Constitution that the abstraction 
— the State — attains life and reality; but this involves the distinction 
between those who command and those who obey. — Yet obedience seems 
inconsistent with liberty, and those who command appear to do the very 
opposite of that which the fundamental idea of the State, viz. that of 
Freedom, requires. It is, however, urged that — though the distinction 
between commanding and obeying is absolutely necessary, because affairs 
could not go on without it — and indeed this seems only a compulsory 
limitation, external to and even contravening freedom in the abstract — the 
constitution should be at least so framed, that the citizens may obey as little 
as possible, and the smallest modicum of free volition be left to the 
commands of the superiors; — that the substance of that for which 
subordination is necessary, even in its most important bearings, should be 
decided and resolved on by the People — by the will of many or of all the 
citizens; though it is supposed to be thereby provided that the State should 
be possessed of vigor and strength as a reality — an individual unity. — The 
primary consideration is, then, the distinction between the governing and 
the governed, and the political constitutions in the abstract have been rightly 
divided into Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy; which gives occasion, 
however, to the remark that Monarchy itself must be further divided into 


Despotism and Monarchy proper; that in all the divisions to which the 
leading Idea gives rise, only the generic character is to be made prominent — 
it being not intended thereby that the particular category under review 
should be exhausted as a Form, Order, or Kind in its concrete development. 
But especially it must be observed, that the abovementioned divisions admit 
of a multitude of particular modifications — not only such as lie within the 
limits of those classes themselves — but also such as are mixtures of several 
of these essentially distinct classes, and which are consequently misshapen, 
unstable, and inconsistent forms. In such a collision, the concerning 
question is, what is the best constitution; that is, by what arrangement, 
organization, or mechanism of the power of the State its object can be most 
surely attained. This object may indeed be variously understood; for 
instance, as the calm enjoyment of life on the part of the citizens, or as 
Universal Happiness. Such aims have suggested the so-called Ideals of 
Constitutions, and — as a particular branch of the subject — Ideals of the 
Education of Princes (Fenelon), or of the governing body — the aristocracy 
at large (Plato); for the chief point they treat of is the condition of those 
subjects who stand at the head of affairs: and in these Ideals the concrete 
details of political organization are not at all considered. The inquiry into 
the best constitution is frequently treated as if not only the theory were an 
affair of subjective independent conviction, but as if the introduction of a 
constitution recognized as the best — or as superior to others — could be the 
result of a resolve adopted in this theoretical manner; as if the form of a 
constitution were a matter of free choice, determined by nothing else but 
reflection. Of this artless fashion was that deliberation — not indeed of the 
Persian people, but of the Persian grandees, who had conspired to 
overthrow the pseudo-Smerdis and the Magi, after their undertaking had 
succeeded, and when there was no scion of the royal family living — as to 


what constitution they should introduce into Persia; and Herodotus gives an 
equally naive account of this deliberation. 

In the present day, the Constitution of a country and people is not 
represented as so entirely dependent on free and deliberate choice. The 
fundamental but abstractly (and therefore imperfectly) entertained 
conception of Freedom, has resulted in the Republic being very generally 
regarded — in theory — as the only just and true political constitution. Many 
even, who occupy elevated official positions under monarchical 
constitutions — so far from being opposed to this idea — are actually its 
supporters; only they see that such a constitution, though the best, cannot be 
realized under all circumstances; and that — while men are what they are — 
we must be satisfied with less if freedom; the monarchical constitution — 
under the given circumstances, and the present moral condition of the 
people — being even regarded as the most advantageous. In this view also, 
the necessity of a particular constitution is made to depend on the condition 
of the people in such a way as if the latter were non-essential and 
accidental. This representation is founded on the distinction which the 
reflective understanding makes between an idea and the corresponding 
reality; holding to an abstract and consequently untrue idea; not grasping it 
in its completeness, or — which 1s virtually, though not in point of form, the 
same — not taking a concrete view of a people and a state. We shall have to 
show further on that the constitution adopted by a people makes one 
substance — one spirit: — with its religion, its art and philosophy, or, at least, 
with its conceptions and thoughts — its culture generally; not to expatiate 
upon the additional influences, ab extra, of climate, of neighbors, of its 
place in the World. A State is an individual totality, of which you cannot 
select any particular side, although a supremely important one, such as its 
political constitution; and deliberate and decide respecting it in that isolated 
form. Not only is that constitution most intimately connected with and 


dependent on those other spiritual forces; but the form of the entire moral 
and intellectual individuality — comprising all the forces it embodies — is 
only a step in the development of the grand Whole — with its place pre- 
appointed in the process; a fact which gives the highest sanction to the 
constitution in question, and establishes its absolute necessity. — The origin 
of a state involves imperious lordship on the one hand, instinctive 
submission on the other. But even obedience — lordly power, and the fear 
inspired by a ruler — in itself implies some degree of voluntary connection. 
Even in barbarous states this is the case; it is not the isolated will of 
individuals that prevails; individual pretensions are relinquished, and the 
general will is the essential bond of political union. This unity of the general 
and the particular is the Idea itself, manifesting itself as a state, and which 
subsequently undergoes further development within itself. The abstract yet 
necessitated process in the development of truly independent states is as 
follows: — They begin with regal power, whether of patriarchal or military 
origin. In the next phase, particularity and individuality assert themselves in 
the form of Aristocracy and Democracy. Lastly, we have the subjection of 
these separate interests to a single power; but which can be absolutely none 
other than one outside of which those spheres have an independent position, 
viz., the Monarchical. Two phases of royalty, therefore, must be 
distinguished — a primary and a secondary one. This process is necessitated, 
so that the form of government assigned to a particular stage of 
development must present itself: it is therefore no matter of choice, but is 
that form which is adapted to the spirit of the people. 

In a Constitution the main feature of interest is the self-development of 
the rational, that is, the political condition of a people; the setting free of 
the successive elements of the Idea: so that the several powers in the State 
manifest themselves as separate — attain their appropriate and special 
perfection — and yet in this independent condition, work together for one 


object, and are held together by it —i.e., form an organic whole. The State is 
thus the embodiment of rational freedom, realizing and recognizing itself in 
an objective form. For its objectivity consists in this — that its successive 
stages are not merely ideal, but are present in an appropriate reality; and 
that in their separate and several working, they are absolutely merged in that 
agency by which the totality — the soul — the individuate unity — is 
produced, and of which it is the result. 

The State is the Idea of Spirit in the external manifestation of human 
Will and its Freedom. It is to the State, therefore, that change in the aspect 
of History indissolubly attaches itself; and the successive phases of the Idea 
manifest themselves in it as distinct political principles. The Constitutions 
under which World-Historical peoples have reached their culmination, are 
peculiar to them; and therefore do not present a generally applicable 
political basis. Were it otherwise, the differences of similar constitutions 
would consist only in a peculiar method of expanding and developing that 
generic basis; whereas they really originate in diversity of principle. From 
the comparison therefore of the political institutions of the ancient World- 
Historical peoples, it so happens, that for the most recent principle of a 
Constitution — for the principle of our own times — nothing (so to speak) can 
be learned. In science and art it is quite otherwise; e.g., the ancient 
philosophy is so decidedly the basis of the modern, that it is inevitably 
contained in the latter, and constitutes its basis. In this case the relation is 
that of a continuous development of the same structure, whose foundation- 
stone, walls, and roof have remained what they were. In Art, the Greek 
itself, in its original form, furnishes us the best models. But in regard to 
political constitution, it is quite otherwise : here the Ancient and the 
Modern have not their essential principle in common. Abstract definitions 
and dogmas respecting just government — importing that intelligence and 
virtue ought to bear sway — are, indeed, common to both. But nothing is so 


absurd as to look to Greeks, Romans, or Orientals, for models for the 
political arrangements of our time. From the East may be derived beautiful 
pictures of a patriarchal condition, of paternal government, and of devotion 
to it on the part of peoples; from Greeks and Romans, descriptions of 
popular liberty. Among the latter we find the idea of a Free Constitution 
admitting all the citizens to a share in deliberations and resolves respecting 
the affairs and laws of the Commonwealth. In our times, too, this is its 
general acceptation; only with this modification, that — since our states are 
so large, and there are so many of “the Many,” the latter — direct action 
being impossible — should by the indirect method of elective substitution 
express their concurrence with resolves affecting the common weal; that is, 
that for legislative purposes generally, the people should be represented by 
deputies. The so-called Representative Constitution is that form of 
government with which we connect the idea of a free constitution; and this 
notion has become a rooted prejudice. On this theory People and 
Government are separated. But there is a perversity in this antithesis; an ill- 
intentioned ruse designed to insinuate that the People are the totality of the 
State. Besides, the basis of this view is the principle of isolated individuality 
— the absolute validity of the subjective will — a dogma which we have 
already investigated. The great point is, that Freedom in its Ideal conception 
has not subjective will and caprice for its principle, but the recognition of 
the universal will; and that the process by which Freedom is realized is the 
free development of its successive stages. The subjective will is a merely 
formal determination — a carte blanche — not including what it is that is 
willed. Only the rational will is that universal principle which 
independently determines and unfolds its own being, and develops its 
successive elemental phases as organic members. Of this Gothic-cathedral 
architecture the ancients knew nothing. At an earlier stage of the discussion 
we established the two elemental considerations: first, the idea of freedom 


as the absolute and final aim; secondly, the means for realizing it, i.e., the 
subjective side of knowledge and will, with its life, movement, and activity. 
We then recognized the State as the moral Whole and the Reality of 
Freedom, and consequently as the objective unity of these two elements. 
For although we make this distinction into two aspects for our 
consideration, it must be remarked that they are intimately connected; and 
that their connection is involved in the idea of each when examined 
separately. We have, on the one hand, recognized the Idea in the definite 
form of Freedom conscious of and willing itself — having itself alone as its 
object: involving at the same time, the pure and simple Idea of Reason, and 
likewise, that which we have called subject — self-consciousness — Spirit 
actually existing in the World. If, on the other hand, we consider 
Subjectivity, we find that subjective knowledge and will is Thought. But by 
the very act of thoughtful cognition and volition, I will the universal object 
— the substance of absolute Reason. We observe, therefore, an essential 
union between the objective side — the Idea — and the subjective side — the 
personality that conceives and wills it. — The objective existence of this 
union is the State, which is therefore the basis and centre of the other 
concrete elements of the life of a people — of Art, of Law, of Morals, of 
Religion, of Science. All the activity of Spirit has only this object — the 
becoming conscious of this union, i.e., of its own Freedom. Among the 
forms of this conscious union Religion occupies the highest position. In it, 
Spirit — rising above the limitations of temporal and secular existence — 
becomes conscious of the Absolute Spirit, and in this consciousness of the 
self-existent Being, renounces its individual interest; it lays this aside in 
Devotion — a state of mind in which it refuses to occupy itself any longer 
with the limited and particular. By Sacrifice man expresses his renunciation 
of his property, his will, his individual feelings. The religious concentration 
of the soul appears in the form of feeling; it nevertheless passes also into 


reflection; a form of worship (cultus) is a result of reflection. The second 
form of the union of the objective and subjective in the human spirit is Art. 
This advances farther into the realm of the actual and sensuous than 
Religion. In its noblest walk it is occupied with representing, not indeed, the 
Spirit of God, but certainly the Form of God; and in its secondary aims, that 
which is divine and spiritual generally. Its office is to render visible the 
Divine; presenting it to the imaginative and intuitive faculty. But the True is 
the object not only of conception and feeling, as in Religion — and of 
intuition, as in Art — but also of the thinking faculty; and this gives us the 
third form of the union in question — Philosophy. This is consequently the 
highest, freest, and wisest phase. Of course we are not intending to 
investigate these three phases here; they have only suggested themselves in 
virtue of their occupying the same general ground as the object here 
considered — the State. 

The general principle which manifests itself and becomes an object of 
consciousness in the State — the form under which all that the State includes 
is brought — is the whole of that cycle of phenomena which constitutes the 
culture of a nation. But the definite swbstance that receives the form of 
universality, and exists in that concrete reality which is the State — is the 
Spirit of the People itself. The actual State is animated by this spirit, in all 
its particular affairs — its Wars, Institutions, etc. But man must also attain a 
conscious realization of this his Spirit and essential nature, and of his 
original identity with it. For we said that morality is the identity of the 
subjective or personal with the universal will. Now the mind must give 
itself an express consciousness of this; and the focus of this knowledge is 
Religion. Art and Science are only various aspects and forms of the same 
substantial being. — In considering Religion, the chief point of inquiry is, 
whether it recognizes the True — the Idea — only in its separate, abstract 


form, or in its true unity; in separation — God being represented in an 


abstract form as the Highest Being, Lord of Heaven and Earth, living in a 
remote region far from human actualities — or in its unity — God, as Unity of 
the Universal and Individual; the Individual itself assuming the aspect of 
positive and real existence in the idea of the Incarnation. Religion is the 
sphere in which a nation gives itself the definition of that which it regards 
as the True. A definition contains everything that belongs to the essence of 
an object; reducing its nature to its simple characteristic predicate, as a 
mirror for every predicate — the generic soul pervading all its details. The 
conception of God, therefore, constitutes the general basis of a people’s 
character. 

In this aspect, religion stands in the closest connection with the political 
principle. Freedom can exist only where Individuality is recognized as 
having its positive and real existence in the Divine Being. The connection 
may be further explained thus: — Secular existence, as merely temporal — 
occupied with particular interests — is consequently only relative and 
unauthorized; and receives its validity only in as far as the universal soul 
that pervades it — its principle — receives absolute validity; which it cannot 
have unless it is recognized as the definite manifestation, the phenomenal 
existence of the Divine Essence. On this account it is that the State rests on 
Religion. We hear this often repeated in our times, though for the most part 
nothing further is meant than that individual subjects as God-fearing men 
would be more disposed and ready to perform their duty; since obedience to 
King and Law so naturally follows in the train of reverence for God. This 
reverence, indeed, since it exalts the general over the special, may even turn 
upon the latter — become fanatical — and work with incendiary and 
destructive violence against the State, its institutions, and arrangements. 
Religious feeling, therefore, it is thought, should be sober — kept in a certain 
degree of coolness — that it may not storm against and bear down that which 


should be defended and preserved by it. The possibility of such a 
catastrophe 1s at least latent in it. 

While, however, the correct sentiment is adopted, that the State is based 
on Religion, the position thus assigned to Religion supposes the State 
already to exist; and that subsequently, in order to maintain it, Religion 
must be brought into it — in buckets and bushels as it were — and impressed 
upon people’s hearts. It is quite true that men must be trained to religion, 
but not as to something whose existence has yet to begin. For in affirming 
that the State is based on Religion — that it has its roots in it — we virtually 
assert that the former has proceeded from the latter; and that this derivation 
is going on now and will always continue; i.e., the principles of the State 
must be regarded as valid in and for themselves, which can only be in so far 
as they are recognized as determinate manifestations of the Divine Nature. 
The form of Religion, therefore, decides that of the State and its 
constitution. The latter actually originated in the particular religion adopted 
by the nation; so that, in fact, the Athenian or the Roman State was possible 
only in connection with the specific form of Heathenism existing among the 
respective peoples; just as a Catholic State has a spirit and constitution 
different from that of a Protestant one. 

If that outcry — that urging and striving for the implantation of Religion 
in the community — were an utterance of anguish and a call for help, as it 
often seems to be, expressing the danger of religion having vanished, or 
being about to vanish entirely from the State — that would be fearful indeed 
— worse, in fact, than this outcry supposes; for it implies the belief in a 
resource against the evil, viz., the implantation and inculcation of religion; 
whereas religion is by no means a thing to be so produced; its se/f- 
production (and there can be no other) lies much deeper. Another and 
opposite folly which we meet with in our time, is that of pretending to 
invent and carry out political constitutions independently of religion. The 


Catholic confession, although sharing the Christian name with the 
Protestant, does not concede to the State an inherent Justice and Morality — 
a concession which in the Protestant principle is fundamental. This tearing 
away of the political morality of the Constitution from its natural 
connection, is necessary to the genius of that religion, inasmuch as it does 
not recognize Justice and Morality as independent and substantial. But thus 
excluded from intrinsic worth — torn away from their last refuge — the 
sanctuary of conscience — the calm retreat where religion has its abode — the 
principles and institutions of political legislation are destitute of a real 
centre, to the same degree as they are compelled to remain abstract and 
indefinite. 

Summing up what has been said of the State, we find that we have been 
led to call its vital principle, as actuating the individuals who compose it — 
Morality. The State, its laws, its arrangements, constitute the rights of its 
members; its natural features, its mountains, air, and waters, are their 
country, their fatherland, their outward material property; the history of this 
State, their deeds; what their ancestors have produced belongs to them and 
lives in their memory. All is their possession, just as they are possessed by 
it; for it constitutes their existence, their being. Their imagination is 
occupied with the ideas thus presented, while the adoption of these laws, 
and of a fatherland so conditioned is the expression of their will. It is this 
matured totality which thus constitutes one Being, the spirit of one People. 
To it the individual members belong; each unit is the Son of his Nation, and 
at the same time — in as far as the State to which he belongs is undergoing 
development — the Son of his Age. None remains behind it, still less 
advances beyond it. This spiritual Being (the Spirit of his Time) 1s his; he is 
a representative of it; it is that in which he originated, and in which he lives. 
Among the Athenians the word Athens had a double import; suggesting 


primarily a complex of political institutions, but no less, in the second 
place, that Goddess who represented the Spirit of the People and its unity. 

This Spirit of a People is a determinate and particular Spirit, and is, as 
just stated, further modified by the degree of its historical development. 
This Spirit, then, constitutes the basis and substance of those other forms of 
a nation’s consciousness, which have been noticed. For Spirit in its self- 
consciousness must become an object of contemplation to itself, and 
objectivity involves, in the first instance, the rise of differences which make 
up a total of distinct spheres of objective spirit; in the same way as the Soul 
exists only as the complex of its faculties, which in their form of 
concentration in a simple unity produce that Soul. It is thus One 
Individuality which, presented in its essence as God, is honored and enjoyed 
in Religion; which is exhibited as an object of sensuous contemplation in 
Art, and is apprehended as an intellectual conception, in Philosophy. In 
virtue of the original identity of their essence, purport, and object, these 
various forms are inseparably united with the Spirit of the State. Only in 
connection with this particular religion, can this particular political 
constitution exist; just as in such or such a State, such or such a Philosophy 
or order of Art. 

The remark next in order is, that each particular National genius is to be 
treated as only One Individual in the process of Universal History. For that 
history is the exhibition of the divine, absolute development of Spirit in its 
highest forms — that gradation by which it attains its truth and consciousness 
of itself. The forms which these grades of progress assume are the 
characteristic “National Spirits” of History; the peculiar tenor of their moral 
life, of their Government, their Art, Religion, and Science. To realize these 
grades is the boundless impulse of the World-Spirit — the goal of its 
irresistible urging; for this division into organic members, and the full 


development of each, is its Idea. — Universal History is exclusively 


occupied with showing how Spirit comes to a recognition and adoption of 
the Truth: the dawn of knowledge appears; it begins to discover salient 
principles, and at last it arrives at full consciousness. Having, therefore, 
learned the abstract characteristics of the nature of Spirit, the means which 
it uses to realize its Idea, and the shape assumed by it in its complete 
realization in phenomenal existence — namely, the State — nothing further 
remains for this introductory section to contemplate but III. The course of 
the Worlds History. — The mutations which history presents have been long 
characterized in the general, as an advance to something better, more 
perfect. The changes that take place in Nature — how infinitely manifold 
soever they may be — exhibit only a perpetually self-repeating cycle; in 
Nature there happens “nothing new under the sun,” and the multiform play 
of its phenomena so far induces a feeling of ennui; only in those changes 
which take place in the region of Spirit does anything new arise. This 
peculiarity in the world of mind has indicated in the case of man an 
altogether different destiny from that of merely natural objects — in which 
we find always one and the same stable character, to which all change 
reverts; — namely, a real capacity for change, and that for the better — an 
impulse of perfectibility. This principle, which reduces change itself under a 
law, has met with an unfavorable reception from religions — such as the 
Catholic — and from States claiming as their just right a stereotyped, or at 
least a stable position. If the mutability of worldly things in general — 
political constitutions, for instance — is conceded, either Religion (as the 
Religion of Zruth) is absolutely excepted, or the difficulty escaped by 
ascribing changes, revolutions, and abrogations of immaculate theories and 
institutions, to accidents or imprudence — but principally to the levity and 
evil passions of man. The principle of Perfectibility indeed is almost as 
indefinite a term as mutability in general; it is without scope or goal, and 
has no standard by which to estimate the changes in question: the improved, 


more perfect, state of things towards which it professedly tends 1s altogether 
undetermined. 

The principle of Development involves also the existence of a latent 
germ of being — a capacity or potentiality striving to realize itself. This 
formal conception finds actual existence in Spirit; which has the History of 
the World for its theatre, its possession, and the sphere of its realization. It is 
not of such a nature as to be tossed to and fro amid the superficial play of 
accidents, but is rather the absolute arbiter of things; entirely unmoved by 
contingencies, which, indeed, it applies and manages for its own purposes. 
Development, however, is also a property of organized natural objects. 
Their existence presents itself, not as an exclusively dependent one, 
subjected to external changes, but as one which expands itself in virtue of 
an internal unchangeable principle; a simple essence — whose existence, i.e., 
as a germ, is primarily simple — but which subsequently develops a variety 
of parts, that become involved with other objects, and consequently live 
through a continuous process of changes; — a process nevertheless, that 
results in the very contrary of change, and is even transformed into a vis 
conservatrix of the organic principle, and the form embodying it. Thus the 
organized individuum produces itself; 1t expands itself actually to what it 
was always potentially. — So Spirit is only that which it attains by its own 
efforts; it makes itself actually what it always was potentially. — That 
development (of natural organisms) takes place in a direct, unopposed, 
unhindered manner. Between the Idea and its realization — the essential 
constitution of the original germ and the conformity to it of the existence 
derived from it — no disturbing influence can intrude. But in relation to 
Spirit it is quite otherwise. The realization of its Idea is mediated by 
consciousness and will; these very faculties are, in the first instance, sunk in 
their primary merely natural life; the first object and goal of their striving is 
the realization of their merely natural destiny — but which, since it is Spirit 


that animates it, is possessed of vast attractions and displays great power 
and (moral) richness. Thus Spirit is at war with itself; it has to overcome 
itself as its most formidable obstacle. That development which in the sphere 
of Nature is a peaceful growth is, in that of spirit, a severe, a mighty conflict 
with itself. What Spirit really strives for is the realization of its Ideal being; 
but in doing so, it hides that goal from its own vision, and is proud and well 
satisfied in this alienation from it. 

Its expansion, therefore, does not present the harmless tranquillity of 
mere growth, as does that of organic life, but a stern reluctant working 
against itself. It exhibits, moreover, not the mere formal conception of 
development, but the attainment of a definite result. The goal of attainment 
we determined at the outset: it is Spirit in its Completeness, in its essential 
nature, i.e., Freedom. This is the fundamental object, and therefore also the 
leading principle of the development — that whereby it receives meaning 
and importance (as in the Roman history, Rome is the object — consequently 
that which directs our consideration of the facts related); as, conversely, the 
phenomena of the process have resulted from this principle alone, and only 
as referred to it, possess a sense of value. There are many considerable 
periods in History in which this development seems to have been 
intermitted; in which, we might rather say, the whole enormous gain of 
previous culture appears to have been entirely lost; after which, unhappily, a 
new commencement has been necessary, made in the hope of recovering — 
by the assistance of some remains saved from the wreck of a former 
civilization, and by dint of a renewed incalculable expenditure of strength 
and time — one of the regions which had been an ancient possession of that 
civilization. We behold also continued processes of growth; structures and 
systems of culture in particular spheres, rich in kind, and well developed in 
every direction. The merely formal and indeterminate view of development 


in general can neither assign to one form of expansion superiority over the 


other, nor render comprehensible the object of that decay of older periods of 
growth; but must regard such occurrences — or, to speak more particularly, 
the retrocessions they exhibit — as external contingencies; and can only 
judge of particular modes of development from indeterminate points of 
view; which — since the development, as such, is all in all — are relative and 
not absolute goals of attainment. 

Universal History exhibits the gradation in the development of that 
principle whose substantial purport is the consciousness of Freedom. The 
analysis of the successive grades, in their abstract form, belongs to Logic; in 
their concrete aspect to the Philosophy of Spirit. Here it is sufficient to state 
that the first step in the process presents that immersion of Spirit in Nature 
which has been already referred to; the second shows it as advancing to the 
consciousness of its freedom. But this initial separation from Nature is 
imperfect and partial, since it is derived immediately from the merely 
natural state, is consequently related to it, and is still encumbered with it as 
an essentially connected element. The third step is the elevation of the soul 
from this still limited and special form of freedom to its pure universal 
form; that state in which the spiritual essence attains the consciousness and 
feeling of itself. These grades are the ground-principles of the general 
process; but how each of them on the other hand involves within itself a 
process of formation — constituting the links in a dialectic of transition — to 
particularize this must be reserved for the sequel. 

Here we have only to indicate that Spirit begins with a germ of infinite 
possibility, but only possibility — containing its substantial existence in an 
undeveloped form, as the object and goal which it reaches only in its 
resultant — full reality. In actual existence Progress appears as an advancing 
from the imperfect to the more perfect; but the former must not be 
understood abstractly as only the imperfect, but as something which 
involves the very opposite of itself — the so-called perfect — as a germ or 


impulse. So — reflectively, at least — possibility points to something destined 
to become actual; the Aristotelian dunamis is also potentia, power and 
might. Thus the Imperfect, as involving its opposite, is a contradiction, 
which certainly exists, but which is continually annulled and solved; the 
instinctive movement — the inherent impulse in the life of the soul — to 
break through the rind of mere nature, sensuousness, and that which is alien 
to it, and to attain to the light of consciousness, i.e., to itself. We have 
already made the remark how the commencement’ of the history of Spirit 
must be conceived so as to be in harmony with its Idea — in its bearing on 
the representations that have been made of a primitive “natural condition,” 
in which freedom and justice are supposed to exist, or to have existed. This 
was, however, nothing more than an assumption of historical existence, 
conceived in the twilight of theorizing reflection. A pretension of quite 
another order — not a mere inference of reasoning, but making the claim of 
historical fact, and that supernaturally confirmed — is put forth in connection 
with a different view that is now widely promulgated by a certain class of 
speculatists. This view takes up the idea of the primitive paradisiacal 
conditon of man, which had been previously expanded by the Theologians, 
after their fashion — involving, e.g., the supposition that God spoke with 
Adam in Hebrew — but remodelled to suit other requirements. The high 
authority appealed to in the first instance is the biblical narrative. But this 
depicts the primitive condition, partly only in the few wellknown traits, but 
partly either as in man generically — human nature at large — or, so far as 
Adam is to be taken as an individual, and consequently one person — as 
existing and completed in this one, or only in one human pair. The biblical 
account by no means justifies us in imagining a people, and a historical 
condition of such people, existing in that primitive form; still less does it 
warrant us in attributing to them the possession of a perfectly developed 
knowledge of God and Nature. “Nature,” so the fiction runs, “like a clear 


mirror of God’s creation, had originally lain revealed and transparent to the 
unclouded eye of man.” Divine Truth is imagined to have been equally 
manifest. It is even hinted, though left in some degree of obscurity, that in 
this primary condition men were in possession of an indefinitely extended 
and already expanded body of religious truths immediately revealed by 
God. This theory affirms that all religions had their historical 
commencement in this primitive knowledge, and that they polluted and 
obscured the original Truth by the monstrous creations of error and 
depravity; though in all the mythologies invented by Error, traces of that 
origin and of those primitive true dogmas are supposed to be present and 
cognizable. An important interest, therefore, accrues to the investigation of 
the history of ancient peoples, that, viz., of the endeavor to trace their 
annals up to the point where such fragments of the primary revelation are to 
be met with in greater purity than lower down. 

We owe to the interest which has occasioned these investigations, very 
much that is valuable; but this investigation bears direct testimony against 
itself, for it would seem to be awaiting the issue of an_ historical 
demonstration of that which is presupposed by it as historically established. 
That advanced condition of the knowledge of God, and of other scientific, 
e.g., astronomical, knowledge (such as has been falsely attributed to the 
Hindoos); and the assertion that such a condition occurred at the very 
beginning of History — or that the religions of various nations were 
traditionally derived from it, and have developed themselves in degeneracy 
and depravation (as is represented in the rudely-conceived so-called 
“Emanation System’’); — all these are suppositions which neither have, nor — 
if we may contrast with their arbitrary subjective origin, the true conception 
of History — can attain historical confirmation. The only consistent and 
worthy method which philosophical investigation can adopt is to take up 
History where Rationality begins to manifest itself in the actual conduct of 


the World’s affairs (not where it is merely an undeveloped potentiality) — 
where a condition of things is present in which it realizes itself in 
consciousness, will and action. The inorganic existence of Spirit — that of 
abstract Freedom — unconscious torpidity in respect to good and evil (and 
consequently to laws), or, if we please to term it so, “blessed ignorance” — is 
itself not a subject of History. Natural, and at the same time religious 
morality, is the piety of the family. In this social relation, morality consists 
in the members behaving towards each other not as individuals — possessing 
an independent will; not as persons. The Family therefore, is excluded from 
that process of development in which History takes its rise. But when this 
self-involved spiritual Unity steps beyond this circle of feeling and natural 
love, and first attains the consciousness of personality, we have that dark, 
dull centre of indifference, in which neither Nature nor Spirit is open and 
transparent; and for which Nature and Spirit can become open and 
transparent only by means of a further process — a very lengthened culture 
of that Will at length become self-conscious. Consciousness alone is 
clearness; and is that alone for which God (or any other existence) can be 
revealed. In its true form — in absolute universality — nothing can be 
manifested except to consciousness made percipient of it. Freedom is 
nothing but the recognition and adoption of such universal substantial 
objects as Right and Law, and the production of a reality that is accordant 
with them — the State. Nations may have passed a long life before arriving 
at this their destination, and during this period, they may have attained 
considerable culture in some directions. This ante-historical period — 
consistently with what has been said — lies out of our plan; whether a real 
history followed it, or the peoples in question never attained a political 
constitution. — It is a great discovery in history — as of a new world — which 
has been made within rather more than the last twenty years, respecting the 
Sanscrit and the connection of the European languages with it. In particular, 


the connection of the German and Indian peoples has been demonstrated, 
with as much certainty as such subjects allow of. Even at the present time 
we know of peoples which scarcely form a society, much less a State, but 
that have been long known as existing; while with regard to others, which in 
their advanced condition excite our especial interest, tradition reaches 
beyond the record of the founding of the State, and they experienced many 
changes prior to that epoch. In the connection just referred to, between the 
languages of nations so widely separated, we have a result before us, which 
proves the diffusion of those nations from Asia as a centre, and the so 
dissimilar development of what had been originally related, as an 
incontestable fact; not as an inference deduced by that favorite method of 
combining, and reasoning from, circumstances grave and trivial, which has 
already enriched and will continue to enrich history with so many fictions 
given out as facts. But that apparently so extensive range of events lies 
beyond the pale of history; in fact preceded it. 

In our language the term History unites the objective with the subjective 
side, and denotes quite as much the historia rerum gestarum, as the res 
gestae themselves; on the other hand it comprehends not less what has 
happened, than the narration of what has happened. This union of the two 
meanings we must regard as of a higher order than mere outward accident; 
we must suppose historical narrations to have appeared contemporaneously 
with historical deeds and events. It is an internal vital principle common to 
both that produces them synchronously. Family memorials, patriarchal 
traditions, have an interest confined to the family and the clan. The uniform 
course of events which such a condition implies, is no subject of serious 
remembrance; though distinct transactions or turns of fortune, may rouse 
Mnemosyne to form conceptions of them — in the same way as love and the 
religious emotions provoke imagination to give shape to a previously 
formless impulse. But it is the State which first presents subject- matter that 


is not only adapted to the prose of History, but involves the production of 
such history in the very progress of its own being. Instead of merely 
subjective mandates on the part of government — sufficing for the needs of 
the moment — a community that 1s acquiring a stable existence, and exalting 
itself into a State, requires formal commands and laws — comprehensive and 
universally binding prescriptions; and thus produces a record as well as an 
interest concerned with intelligent, definite — and, in their results — lasting 
transactions and occurrences; on which Mnemosyne, for the behoof of the 
perennial object of the formation and constitution of the State, is impelled 
to confer perpetuity. Profound sentiments generally, such as that of love, as 
also religious intuition and its conceptions, are in themselves complete — 
constantly present and satisfying; but that outward existence of a political 
constitution which is enshrined in its rational laws and customs, is an 
imperfect Present; and cannot be thoroughly understood without a 
knowledge of the past. The periods — whether we suppose them to be 
centuries or millennia — that were passed by nations before history was 
written among them — and which may have been filled with revolutions, 
nomadic wanderings, and the strangest mutations — are on that very account 
destitute of objective history, because they present no subjective history, no 
annals. We need not suppose that the records of such periods have 
accidentally perished; rather, because they were not possible, do we find 
them wanting. Only in a State cognizant of Laws, can distinct transactions 
take place, accompanied by such a clear consciousness of them as supplies 
the ability and suggests the necessity of an enduring record. It strikes every 
one, in beginning to form an acquaintance with the treasures of Indian 
literature, that a land so rich in intellectual products, and those of the 
profoundest order of thought, has no History; and in this respect contrasts 
most strongly with China — an empire possessing one so remarkable, one 
going back to the most ancient times. India has not only ancient books 


relating to religion, and splendid poetical productions, but also ancient 
codes; the existence of which latter kind of literature has been mentioned as 
a condition necessary to the origination of History — and yet History itself is 
not found. But in that country the impulse of organization, in beginning to 
develop social distinctions, was immediately petrified in the merely natural 
classification according to castes; so that although the laws concern 
themselves with civil rights, they make even these dependent on natural 
distinctions; and are especially occupied with determining the relations 
(Wrongs rather than Rights) of those classes towards each other, i.e., the 
privileges of the higher over the lower. Consequently, the element of 
morality is banished from the pomp of Indian life and from its political 
institutions. Where that iron bondage of distinctions derived from nature 
prevails, the connection of society is nothing but wild arbitrariness — 
transient activity — or rather the play of violent emotion without any goal of 
advancement or development. Therefore no intelligent reminiscence, no 
object for Mnemosyne presents itself; and imagination — confused though 
profound — expatiates in a region, which, to be capable of History, must 
have had an aim within the domain of Reality, and, at the same time, of 
substantial Freedom. 

Since such are the conditions indispensable to a history, it has happened 
that the growth of Families to Clans, of Clans to Peoples, and their local 
diffusion consequent upon this numerical increase — a series of facts which 
itself suggests so many instances of social complication, war, revolution, 
and ruin — a process which is so rich in interest, and so comprehensive in 
extent — has occurred without giving rise to History; moreover, that the 
extension and organic growth of the empire of articulate sounds has itself 
remained voiceless and dumb — a stealthy, unnoticed advance. It is a fact 
revealed by philological monuments, that languages, during a rude 
condition of the nations that have spoken them, have been very highly 


developed; that the human understanding occupied this theoretical region 
with great ingenuity and completeness. For Grammar, in its extended and 
consistent form, is the work of thought, which makes its categories 
distinctly visible therein. It is, moreover, a fact, that with advancing social 
and political civilization, this systematic completeness of intelligence 
suffers attrition, and language thereupon becomes poorer and ruder: a 
singular phenomenon — that the progress towards a more highly intellectual 
condition, while expanding and cultivating rationality, should disregard that 
intelligent amplitude and expressiveness — should find it an obstruction and 
contrive to do without it. Speech is the act of theoretic intelligence in a 
special sense; it is its external manifestation. Exercises of memory and 
imagination without language, are direct, [non- speculative] manifestations. 
But this act of theoretic intelligence itself, as also its subsequent 
development, and the more concrete class of facts connected with it — viz. 
the spreading of peoples over the earth, their separation from each other, 
their comminglings and wanderings — remain involved in the obscurity of a 
voiceless past. They are not acts of Will becoming self- conscious — of 
Freedom, mirroring itself in a phenomenal form, and creating for itself a 
proper reality. Not partaking of this element of substantial, veritable 
existence, those nations — notwithstanding the development of language 
among them — never advanced to the possession of a history. The rapid 
growth of language, and the progress and dispersion of Nations, assume 
importance and interest for concrete Reason, only when they have come in 
contact with States, or begin to form political constitutions themselves. 
After these remarks, relating to the form of the commencement of the 
World’s History, and to that ante-historical period which must be excluded 
from it, we have to state the direction of its course: though here only 
formally. The further definition of the subject in the concrete comes under 
the head of arrangement. Universal history — as already demonstrated — 


shows the development of the consciousness of Freedom on the part of 
Spirit, and of the consequent realization of that Freedom. This development 
implies a gradation — a series of increasingly adequate expressions or 
manifestations of Freedom, which result from its Idea. The logical, and — as 
still more prominent — the dialectical nature of the Idea in general, viz. that 
it is self-determined — that it assumes successive forms which it 
successively transcends; and by this very process of transcending its earlier 
stages gains an affirmative, and, in fact, a richer and more concrete shape; — 
this necessity of its nature, and the necessary series of pure abstract forms 
which the Idea successively assumes — is exhibited in the department of 
Logic. Here we need adopt only one of its results, viz. that every step in the 
process, as differing from any other, has its determinate peculiar principle. 
In history this principle is idiosyncrasy of Spirit — peculiar National Gentus. 
It is within the limitations of this idiosyncrasy that the spirit of the nation, 
concretely manifested, expresses every aspect of its consciousness and will 
— the whole cycle of its realization. Its religion, its polity, its ethics, its 
legislation, and even its science, art, and mechanical skill, all bear its stamp. 
These special peculiarities find their key in that common peculiarity — the 
particular principle that characterizes a people; as, on the other hand, in the 
facts which History presents in detail, that common characteristic principle 
may be detected. That such or such a specific quality constitutes the 
peculiar genius of a people, is the element of our inquiry which must be 
derived from experience, and historically proved. To accomplish this, 
presupposes not only a disciplined faculty of abstraction, but an intimate 
acquaintance with the Idea. The investigator must be familiar a priori (if we 
like to call it so), with the whole circle of conceptions to which the 
principles in question belong — just as Kepler (to name the most illustrious 
example in this mode of philosophizing) must have been familiar a priori 
with ellipses, with cubes and squares, and with ideas of their relations, 


before he could discover, from the empirical data, those immortal “Laws” 
of his, which are none other than forms of thought pertaining to those 
classes of conceptions. He who is unfamiliar with the science that embraces 
these abstract elementary conceptions, is as little capable — though he may 
have gazed on the firmament and the motions of the celestial bodies for a 
lifetime — of understanding those Laws, as of discovering them. From this 
want of acquaintance with the ideas that relate to the development of 
Freedom, proceed a part of those objections which are brought against the 
philosophical consideration of a science usually regarded as one of mere 
experience; the so- called a priori method, and the attempt to insinuate 
ideas into the empirical data of history, being the chief points in the 
indictment. Where this deficiency exists, such conceptions appear alien — 
not lying within the object of investigation. To minds whose training has 
been narrow and merely subjective — which have not an acquaintance and 
familiarity with ideas — they are something strange — not embraced in the 
notion and conception of the subject which their limited intellect forms. 
Hence the statement that Philosophy does not understand such sciences. It 
must, indeed, allow that it has not that kind of Understanding which is the 
prevailing one in the domain of those sciences, that it does not proceed 
according to the categories of such Understanding, but according to the 
categories of Reason — though at the same time recognizing that 
Understanding, and its true value and position. It must be observed that in 
this very process of scientific Understanding, it is of importance that the 
essential should be distinguished and brought into relief in contrast with the 
so-called non-essential. But in order to render this possible, we must know 
what is essential; and that is — in view of the History of the World in general 
— the Consciousness of Freedom, and the phases which this consciousness 
assumes in developing itself. The bearing of historical facts on this 
category, is their bearing on the truly Essential. Of the difficulties stated, 


and the opposition exhibited to comprehensive conceptions in science, part 
must be referred to the inability to grasp and understand Ideas. If in Natural 
History some monstrous hybrid growth is alleged as an objection to the 
recognition of clear and indubitable classes or species, a sufficient reply is 
furnished by a sentiment often vaguely urged — that “the exception confirms 
the rule”; i.e., that is the part of a well-defined rule, to show the conditions 
in which it applies, or the deficiency or hybridism of cases that are 
abnormal. Mere Nature is too weak to keep its genera and species pure, 
when conflicting with alien elementary influences. If, e.g., on considering 
the human organization in its concrete aspect, we assert that brain, heart, 
and so forth are essential to its organic life, some miserable abortion may be 
adduced, which has on the whole the human form, or parts of it — which has 
been conceived in a human body and has breathed after birth therefrom — in 
which nevertheless no brain and no heart is found. If such an instance is 
quoted against the general conception of a human being — the objector 
persisting in using the name, coupled with a superficial idea respecting it — 
it can be proved that a real, concrete human being is a truly different object; 
that such a being must have a brain in its head, and a heart in its breast. 

A similar process of reasoning is adopted, in reference to the correct 
assertion that genius, talent, moral virtues, and sentiments, and piety, may 
be found in every zone, under all political constitutions and conditions; in 
confirmation of which examples are forthcoming in abundance. If, in this 
assertion, the accompanying distinctions are intended to be repudiated as 
unimportant or non-essential, reflection evidently limits itself to abstract 
categories; and ignores the specialities of the object in question, which 
certainly fall under no principle recognized by such categories. That 
intellectual position which adopts such merely formal points of view, 
presents a vast field for ingenious questions, erudite views, and striking 


comparisons; for profound seeming reflections and declamations, which 


may be rendered so much the more brilliant in proportion as the subject 
they refer to is indefinite, and are susceptible of new and varied forms in 
inverse proportion to the importance of the results that can be gained from 
them, and the certainty and rationality of their issues. Under such an aspect 
the well-known Indian Epopees may be compared with the Homeric; 
perhaps — since it is the vastness of the imagination by which poetical 
genius proves itself — preferred to them; as, on account of the similarity of 
single strokes of imagination in the attributes of the divinities, it has been 
contended that Greek mythological forms may be recognized in those of 
India. Similarly the Chinese philosophy, as adopting the One [Ton] as its 
basis, has been alleged to be the same as at a later period appeared as 
Eleatic philosophy and as the Spinozistic System; while in virtue of its 
expressing itself also in abstract numbers and lines, Pythagorean and 
Christian principles have been supposed to be detected in it. Instances of 
bravery and indomitable courage — traits of magnanimity, of self-denial, and 
self-sacrifice, which are found among the most savage and the most 
pusillanimous nations — are regarded as sufficient to support the view that in 
these nations as much of social virtue and morality may be found as in the 
most civilized Christian states, or even more. And on this ground a doubt 
has been suggested whether in the progress of history and of general culture 
mankind have become better; whether their morality has been increased — 
morality being regarded in a subjective aspect and view, as founded on what 
the agent holds to be right and wrong, good and evil; not on a principle 
which is considered to be in and for itself right and good, or a crime and 
evil, or on a particular religion believed to be the true one. 

We may fairly decline on this occasion the task of tracing the formalism 
and error of such a view, and establishing the true principles of morality, or 
rather of social virtue in opposition to false morality. For the History of the 
World occupies a higher ground than that on which morality has properly its 


position; which is personal character — the conscience of individuals — their 
particular will and mode of action; these have a value, imputation, reward 
or punishment proper to themselves. What the absolute aim of Spirit 
requires and accomplishes — what Providence does — transcends the 
obligations, and the liability to imputation and the ascription of good or bad 
motives, which attach to individuality in virtue of its social relations. They 
who on moral grounds, and consequently with noble intention, have resisted 
that which the advance of the Spiritual Idea makes necessary, stand higher 
in moral worth than those whose crimes have been turned into the means — 
under the direction of a superior principle — of realizing the purposes of that 
principle. But in such revolutions both parties generally stand within the 
limits of the same circle of transient and corruptible existence. 
Consequently it is only a formal rectitude — deserted by the living Spirit and 
by God — which those who stand upon ancient right and order maintain. The 
deeds of great men, who are the Individuals of the World’s History, thus 
appear not only justified in view of that intrinsic result of which they were 
not conscious, but also from the point of view occupied by the secular 
moralist. But looked at from this point, moral claims that are irrelevant, 
must not be brought into collision with world- historical deeds and their 
accomplishment. The Litany of private virtues — modesty, humility, 
philanthropy and forbearance — must not be raised against them. The 
History of the World might, on principle, entirely ignore the circle within 
which morality and the so much talked of distinction between the moral and 
the politic lies — not only in abstaining from judgments, for the principles 
involved, and the necessary reference of the deeds in question to those 
principles, are a sufficient judgment of them — but in leaving Individuals 
quite out of view and unmentioned. What it has to record 1s the activity of 
the Spirit of Peoples, so that the individual forms which that spirit has 
assumed in the sphere of outward reality, might be left to the delineation of 


special histories. The same kind of formalism avails itself in its peculiar 
manner of the indefiniteness attaching to genius, poetry, and even 
philosophy; thinks equally that it finds these everywhere. We have here 
products of reflective thought; and it is familiarity with those general 
conceptions which single out and name real distinctions without fathoming 
the true depth of the matter — that we call Culture. It is something merely 
formal, inasmuch as it aims at nothing more than the analysis of the subject, 
whatever it be, into its constituent parts, and the comprehension of these in 
their logical definitions and forms. It is not the free universality of 
conception necessary for making an abstract principle the object of 
consciousness. Such a consciousness of Thought itself, and of its forms 
isolated from a particular object, is Philosophy. This has, indeed, the 
condition of its existence in culture; that condition being the taking up of 
the object of thought, and at the same time clothing it with the form of 
universality, in such a way that the material content and the form given by 
the intellect are held in an inseparable state; — inseparable to such a degree 
that the object in question — which, by the analysis of one conception into a 
multitude of conceptions, is enlarged to an incalculable treasure of thought 
— 1s regarded as a merely empirical datum in whose formation thought has 
had no share. But it is quite as much an act of Thought — of the 
Understanding in particular — to embrace in one simple conception object 
which of itself comprehends a concrete and large significance (as Earth, 
Man — Alexander or Caesar) and to designate it by one word — as to resolve 
such a conception — duly to isolate in idea the conceptions which it 
contains, and to give them particular names. And in reference to the view 
which gave occasion to what has just been said, thus much will be clear — 
that as reflection produces what we include under the general terms Genius, 
Talent, Art, Science — formal culture on every grade of intellectual 


development, not only can, but must grow, and attain a mature bloom, while 


the grade in question is developing itself to a State, and on this basis of 
civilization is advancing to intelligent reflection and to general forms of 
thought — as in laws, so in regard to all else. In the very association of men 
in a State, lies the necessity of formal culture — consequently of the rise of 
the sciences and of a cultivated poetry and art generally. The arts designated 
“plastic,” require besides, even in their technical aspect, the civilized 
association of men. The poetic art — which has less need of external 
requirements and means, and which has the element of immediate 
existence, the voice, as its material — steps forth with great boldness and 
with matured expression, even under the conditions presented by a people 
not yet united in a political combination; since, as remarked above, 
language attains on its own particular ground a high intellectual 
development, prior to the commencement of civilization. 

Philosophy also must make its appearance where political life exists; 
since that in virtue of which any series of phenomena is reduced within the 
sphere of culture, as above stated, is the Form strictly proper to Thought; 
and thus for philosophy, which is nothing other than the consciousness of 
this form itself — the Thinking of Thinking — the material o£ which its 
edifice is to be constructed, is already prepared by general culture. If in the 
development of the State itself, periods are necessitated which impel the 
soul of nobler natures to seek refuge from the Present in ideal regions — in 
order to find in them that harmony with itself which it can no longer enjoy 
in the discordant real world, where the reflective intelligence attacks all that 
is holy and deep, which had been spontaneously inwrought into the religion, 
laws and manners of nations, and brings them down and attenuates them to 
abstract godless generalities — Thought will be compelled to become 
Thinking Reason, with the view of effecting in its own element the 
restoration of its principles from the ruin to which they had been brought. 


We find then, it is true, among all world-historical peoples, poetry, 
plastic art, science, even philosophy; but not only is there a diversity in 
style and bearing generally, but still more remarkably in subject-matter; and 
this is a diversity of the most important kind, affecting the rationality of that 
subject-matter. It is useless for a pretentious aesthetic criticism to demand 
that our good pleasure should not be made the rule for the matter — the 
substantial part of their contents — and to maintain that it is the beautiful 
form as such, the grandeur of the fancy, and so forth, which fine art aims at, 
and which must be considered and enjoyed by a liberal taste and cultivated 
mind. A healthy intellect does not tolerate such abstractions, and cannot 
assimilate productions of the kind above referred to. Granted that the Indian 
Epopees might be placed on a level with the Homeric, on account of a 
number of those qualities of form — grandeur of invention and imaginative 
power, liveliness of images and emotions, and beauty of diction; yet the 
infinite difference of matter remains; consequently one of substantial 
importance and involving the interest of Reason, which is immediately 
concerned with the consciousness of the Idea of Freedom, and its 
expression in individuals. There is not only a classical form, but a classical 
order of subject-matter; and in a work of art form and subject-matter are so 
closely united that the former can only be classical to the extent to which 
the latter is so. With a fantastical, indeterminate material — and Rule is the 
essence of Reason — the form becomes measureless and formless, or mean 
and contracted. In the same way, in that comparison of the various systems 
of philosophy of which we have already spoken, the only point of 
importance is overlooked, namely, the character of that Unity which is 
found alike in the Chinese, the Eleatic, and the Spinozistic philosophy — the 
distinction between the recognition of that Unity as abstract and as concrete 
— concrete to the extent of being a unity in and by itself — a unity 
synonymous with Spirit. But that co-ordination proves that it recognizes 


only such an abstract unity; so that while it gives judgment respecting 
philosophy, it is ignorant of that very point which constitutes the interest of 
philosophy. 

But there are also spheres which, amid all the variety that is presented in 
the substantial content of a particular form of culture, remain the same. The 
difference above-mentioned in art, science, philosophy, concerns the 
thinking Reason and Freedom, which is the self-consciousness of the 
former, and which has the same one root with Thought. As it is not the 
brute, but only the man that thinks, he only — and only because he is a 
thinking being — has Freedom. His consciousness imports this, that the 
individual comprehends itself as a person, that is, recognizes itself in its 
single existence as possessing universality — as capable of abstraction from, 
and of surrendering all speciality; and, therefore, as inherently infinite. 
Consequently those spheres of intelligence which lie beyond the limits of 
this consciousness are a common ground among those substantial 
distinctions. Even morality, which is so intimately connected with the 
consciousness of freedom, can be very pure while that consciousness is still 
wanting; as far, that is to say, as it expresses duties and rights only as 
objective commands; or even as far as it remains satisfied with the merely 
formal elevation of the soul — the surrender of the sensual, and of all sensual 
motives — in a purely negative, self-denying fashion. The Chinese morality 
— since Europeans have become acquainted with it and with the writings of 
Confucius — has obtained the greatest praise and proportionate attention 
from those who are familiar with the Christian morality. There is a similar 
acknowledgment of the sublimity with which the /ndian religion and poetry, 
(a statement that must, however, be limited to the higher kind), but 
especially the Indian philosophy, expatiate upon and demand the removal 
and sacrifice of sensuality. Yet both these nations are, it must be confessed, 
entirely wanting in the essential consciousness of the Idea of Freedom. To 


the Chinese their moral laws are just like natural laws — external, positive 
commands — claims established by force — compulsory duties or rules of 
courtesy towards each other. Freedom, through which alone the essential 
determinations of Reason become moral sentiments, is wanting. Morality is 
a political affair, and its laws are administered by officers of government 
and legal tribunals. Their treatises upon it, (which are not law books, but are 
certainly addressed to the subjective will and individual disposition) read — 
as do the moral writings of the Stoics — like a string of commands stated as 
necessary for realizing the goal of happiness; so that it seems to be left free 
to men, on their part, to adopt such commands — to observe them or not; 
while the conception of an abstract subject, “a wise man” [Sapiens] forms 
the culminating point among the Chinese, as also among the Stoic 
moralists. Also in the Indian doctrine of the renunciation of the sensuality 
of desires and earthly interests, positive moral freedom is not the object and 
end, but the annihilation of consciousness — spiritual and even physical 
privation of life. 

It is the concrete spirit of a people which we have distinctly to recognize, 
and since it is Spirit it can only be comprehended spiritually, that is, by 
thought. It is this alone which takes the lead in all the deeds and tendencies 
of that people, and which is occupied in realizing itself — in satisfying its 
ideal and becoming self-conscious — for its great business is self- 
production. But for spirit, the highest attainment is self-knowledge; an 
advance not only to the intuition, but to the thought — the clear conception 
of itself. This it must and is also destined to accomplish; but the 
accomplishment is at the same time its dissolution, and the rise of another 
spirit, another world-historical people, another epoch of Universal History. 
This transition and connection lead us to the connection of the whole — the 
idea of the World’s History as such — which we have now to consider more 
closely, and of which we have to give a representation. 


History in general is therefore the development of Spirit in Time, as 
Nature is the development of the Idea in Space. If then we cast a glance 
over the World’s-History generally, we see a vast picture of changes and 
transactions; of infinitely manifold forms of peoples, states, individuals, in 
unresting succession. Everything that can enter into and interest the soul of 
man — all our sensibility to goodness, beauty, and greatness — 1s called into 
play. On every hand aims are adopted and pursued, which we recognize, 
whose accomplishment we desire — we hope and fear for them. In all these 
occurrences and changes we behold human action and_ suffering 
predominant; everywhere something akin to ourselves, and therefore 
everywhere something that excites our interest for or against. Sometimes it 
attracts us by beauty, freedom, and rich variety, sometimes by energy such 
as enables even vice to make itself interesting. Sometimes we see the more 
comprehensive mass of some general interest advancing with comparative 
slowness, and subsequently sacrificed to an infinite complication of trifling 
circumstances, and so dissipated into atoms. Then, again, with a vast 
expenditure of power a trivial result is produced; while from what appears 
unimportant a tremendous issue proceeds. On every hand there is the 
motliest throng of events drawing us within the circle of its interest, and 
when one combination vanishes another immediately appears in its place. 

The general thought — the category which first presents itself in this 
restless mutation of individuals and peoples, existing for a time and then 
vanishing — is that of change at large. The sight of the ruins of some ancient 
sovereignty directly leads us to contemplate this thought of change in its 
negative aspect. What traveller among the ruins of Carthage, of Palmyra, 
Persepolis, or Rome, has not been stimulated to reflections on the 
transiency of kingdoms and men, and to sadness at the thought of a 
vigorous and rich life now departed — a sadness which does not expend 
itself on personal losses and the uncertainty of one’s own undertakings, but 


is a disinterested sorrow at the decay of a splendid and highly cultured 
national life! But the next consideration which allies itself with that of 
change, is, that change while it imports dissolution, involves at the same 
time the rise of a new life — that while death is the issue of life, life is also 
the issue of death. This is a grand conception; one which the Oriental 
thinkers attained, and which is perhaps the highest in their metaphysics. In 
the idea of Metempsychosis we find it evolved in its relation to individual 
existence; but a myth more generally known, is that of the Phoenix as a type 
of the Life of Nature; eternally preparing for itself its funeral pile, and 
consuming itself upon it; but so that from its ashes is produced the new, 
renovated, fresh life. But this image is only Asiatic; oriental not occidental. 
Spirit — consuming the envelope of its existence — does not merely pass into 
another envelope, nor rise rejuvenescent from the ashes of its previous 
form; it comes forth exalted, glorified, a purer spirit. It certainly makes war 
upon itself — consumes its own existence; but in this very destruction it 
works up that existence into a new form, and each successive phase 
becomes in its turn a material, working on which it exalts itself to a new 
grade. 

If we consider Spirit in this aspect — regarding its changes not merely as 
rejuvenescent transitions, i.e., returns to the same form, but rather as 
manipulations of itself, by which it multiplies the material for future 
endeavors — we see it exerting itself in a variety of modes and directions; 
developing its powers and gratifying its desires in a variety which is 
inexhaustible; because every one of its creations, in which it has already 
found gratification, meets it anew as material, and is a new stimulus to 
plastic activity. The abstract conception of mere change gives place to the 
thought of Spirit manifesting, developing, and perfecting its powers in 
every direction which its manifold nature can follow. What powers it 
inherently possesses we learn from the variety of products and formations 


which it originates. In this pleasurable activity, it has to do only with itself. 
As involved with the conditions of mere nature — internal and external — it 
will indeed meet in these not only opposition and hindrance, but will often 
see its endeavors thereby fail; often sink under the complications in which it 
is entangled either by Nature or by itself. But in such case it perishes in 
fulfilling its own destiny and proper function, and even thus exhibits the 
spectacle of self-demonstration as spiritual activity. 

The very essence of Spirit 1s activity; it realizes its potentiality — makes 
itself its own deed, its own work — and thus it becomes an object to itself; 
contemplates itself as an objective existence. Thus is it with the Spirit of a 
people: it is a Spirit having strictly defined characteristics, which erects 
itself into an objective world, that exists and persists in a particular religious 
form of worship, customs, constitution, and political laws — in the whole 
complex of its institutions — in the events and transactions that make up its 
history. That is its work — that is what this particular Nation is. Nations are 
what their deeds are. Every Englishman will say: We are the men who 
navigate the ocean, and have the commerce of the world; to whom the East 
Indies belong and their riches; who have a parliament, juries, etc. — The 
relation of the individual to that Spirit is that he appropriates to himself this 
substantial existence; that it becomes his character and capability, enabling 
him to have a definite place in the world — to be something. For he finds the 
being of the people to which he belongs an already established, firm world 
— objectively present to him — with which he has to incorporate himself. In 
this its work, therefore — its world — the Spirit of the people enjoys its 
existence and finds its satisfaction. — A Nation is moral — virtuous — 
vigorous — while it is engaged in realizing its grand objects, and defends its 
work against external violence during the process of giving to its purposes 
an objective existence. The contradiction between its potential, subjective 


being — its inner aim and life — and its actual being is removed; it has 


attained full reality, has itself objectively present to it. But this having been 
attained, the activity displayed by the Spirit of the people in question is no 
longer needed; it has its desire. The Nation can still accomplish much in 
war and peace at home and abroad; but the living substantial soul itself may 
be said to have ceased its activity. The essential, supreme interest has 
consequently vanished from its life, for interest is present only where there 
is opposition. The nation lives the same kind of life as the individual when 
passing from maturity to old age — in the enjoyment of itself — in the 
satisfaction of being exactly what it desired and was able to attain. 
Although its imagination might have transcended that limit, it nevertheless 
abandoned any such aspirations as objects of actual endeavor, if the real 
world was less than favorable to their attainment — and restricted its aim by 
the conditions thus imposed. This mere customary life (the watch wound up 
and going on of itself) is that which brings on natural death. Custom is 
activity without opposition, for which there remains only a formal duration; 
in which the fulness and zest that originally characterized the aim of life are 
out of the question — a merely external sensuous existence which has ceased 
to throw itself enthusiastically into its object. Thus perish individuals, thus 
perish peoples by a natural death; and though the latter may continue in 
being, it is an existence without intellect or vitality; having no need of its 
institutions, because the need for them is satisfied — a political nullity and 
tedium. In order that a truly universal interest may arise, the Spirit of a 
People must advance to the adoption of some new purpose; but whence can 
this new purpose originate? It would be a higher, more comprehensive 
conception of itself — a transcending of its principle — but this very act 
would involve a principle of a new order, a new National Spirit. 

Such a new principle does in fact enter into the Spirit of a people that has 
arrived at full development and self-realization; it dies not a simply natural 
death — for it is not a mere single individual, but a spiritual, generic life; in 


its case natural death appears to imply destruction through its own agency. 
The reason of this difference from the single natural individual, is that the 
Spirit of a people exists as a genus, and consequently carries within it its 
own negation, in the very generality which characterizes it. A people can 
only die a violent death when it has become naturally dead in itself, as, e.g., 
the German Imperial Cities, the German Imperial Constitution. 

It is not of the nature of the all-pervading Spirit to die this merely natural 
death; it does not simply sink into the senile life of mere custom, but — as 
being a National Spirit belonging to Universal History — attains to the 
consciousness of what its work 1s; it attains to a conception of itself. In fact 
it is world-historical only in so far as a universal principle has lain in its 
fundamental element — in its grand aim: only so far is the work which such 
a spirit produces, a moral, political organization. If it be mere desires that 
impel nations to activity, such deeds pass over without leaving a trace; or 
their traces are only ruin and destruction. Thus, it was first Chronos — Time 
— that ruled; the Golden Age, without moral products; and what was 
produced — the offspring of that Chronos — was devoured by it. It was 
Jupiter — from whose head Minerva sprang, and to whose circle of divinities 
belong Apollo and the Muses — that first put a constraint upon Time, and set 
a bound to its principle of decadence. He is the Political god, who produced 
a moral work — the State. 

In the very element of an achievement the quality of generality, of 
thought, is contained; without thought it has no objectivity; that is its basis. 
The highest point in the development of a people is this — to have gained a 
conception of its life and condition — to have reduced its laws, its ideas of 
justice and morality to a science; for in this unity [of the objective and 
subjective] lies the most intimate unity that Spirit can attain to in and with 
itself. In its work it is employed in rendering itself an object of its own 


contemplation; but it cannot develop itself objectively in its essential nature, 
except in thinking itself. 

At this point, then, Spirit is acquainted with its principles — the general 
character of its acts. But at the same time, in virtue of its very generality, 
this work of thought is different in point of form from the actual 
achievements of the national genius, and from the vital agency by which 
those achievements have been performed. We have then before us a real 
and an ideal existence of the Spirit of the Nation. If we wish to gain the 
general idea and conception of what the Greeks were, we find it in 
Sophocles and Aristophanes, in Thucydides and Plato. In these individuals 
the Greek spirit conceived and thought itself. This is the profounder kind of 
satisfaction which the Spirit of a people attains; but it is “ideal,” and distinct 
from its “real” activity. At such a time, therefore, we are sure to see a 
people finding satisfaction in the idea of virtue; putting ta/k about virtue 
partly side by side with actual virtue, but partly in the place of it. On the 
other hand pure, universal thought, since its nature is universality, is apt to 
bring the Special and Spontaneous — Belief, Trust, Customary Morality — to 
reflect upon itself, and its primitive simplicity; to show up the limitation 
with which it is fettered — partly suggesting reasons for renouncing duties, 
partly itself demanding reasons, and the connection of such requirements 
with Universal Thought; and not finding that connection, seeking to 
impeach the authority of duty generally, as destitute of a sound foundation. 

At the same time the isolation of individuals from each other and from 
the Whole makes its appearance; their aggressive selfishness and vanity; 
their seeking personal advantage and consulting this at the expense of the 
State at large. That inward principle in transcending its outward 
manifestations is subjective also in form — viz., selfishness and corruption in 


the unbound passions and egotistic interests of men. 


Zeus, therefore, who is represented as having put a limit to the devouring 
agency of Time, and stayed this transiency by having established something 
inherently and independently durable — Zeus and his race are themselves 
swallowed up, and that by the very power that produced them — the 
principle of thought, perception, reasoning, insight derived from rational 
grounds, and the requirement of such grounds. 

Time is the negative element in the sensuous world. Thought is the same 
negativity, but it is the deepest, the infinite form of it, in which therefore all 
existence generally is dissolved; first finite existence — determinate, limited 
form: but existence generally, in its objective character, is limited; it 
appears therefore as a mere datum — something immediate — authority; — 
and is either intrinsically finite and limited, or presents itself as a limit for 
the thinking subject, and its infinite reflection on itself [unlimited 
abstraction]. 

But first we must observe how the life which proceeds from death, is 
itself, on the other hand, only individual life; so that, regarding the species 
as the real and substantial in this vicissitude, the perishing of the individual 
is a regress of the species into individuality. The perpetuation of the race is, 
therefore, none other than the monotonous repetition of the same kind of 
existence. Further, we must remark how perception — the comprehension of 
being by thought — is the source and birthplace of a new, and in fact higher 
form, in a principle which while it preserves, dignifies its material. For 
Thought is that Universal — that Species which is immortal, which preserves 
identity with itself. The particular form of Spirit not merely passes away in 
the world by natural causes in Time, but is annulled in the automatic self- 
mirroring activity of consciousness. Because this annulling is an activity of 
Thought, it is at the same time conservative and elevating in its operation. 
While then, on the one side, Spirit annuls the reality, the permanence of that 
which it is, it gains on the other side, the essence, the Thought, the 


Universal element of that which it only was [its transient conditions]. Its 
principle is no longer that immediate import and aim which it was 
previously, but the essence of that import and aim. 

The result of this process is then that Spirit, in rendering itself objective 
and making this its being an object of thought, on the one hand destroys the 
determinate form of its being, on the other hand gains a comprehension of 
the universal element which it involves, and thereby gives a new form to its 
inherent principle. In virtue of this, the substantial character of the National 
Spirit has been altered — that is, its principle has risen into another, and in 
fact a higher principle. 

It is of the highest importance in apprehending and comprehending 
History to have and to understand the thought involved in this transition. 
The individual traverses as a unity various grades of development, and 
remains the same individual; in like manner also does a people, till the 
Spirit which it embodies reaches the grade of universality. In this point lies 
the fundamental, the Ideal necessity of transition. This is the soul — the 
essential consideration — of the philosophical comprehension of History. 

Spirit 1s essentially the result of its own activity: its activity is the 
transcending of immediate, simple, unreflected existence — the negation of 
that existence, and the returning into itself. We may compare it with the 
seed; for with this the plant begins, yet it is also the result of the plant’s 
entire life. But the weak side of life is exhibited in the fact that the 
commencement and the result are disjoined from each other. Thus also is it 
in the life of individuals and peoples. The life of a people ripens a certain 
fruit; its activity aims at the complete manifestation of the principle which it 
embodies. But this fruit does not fall back into the bosom of the people that 
produced and matured it; on the contrary, it becomes a poison-draught to it. 
That poison-draught it cannot let alone, for it has an insatiable thirst for it: 


the taste of the draught is its annihilation, though at the same time the rise 
of a new principle. 

We have already discussed the final aim of this progression. The 
principles of the successive phases of Spirit that animate the Nations in a 
necessitated gradation, are themselves only steps in the development of the 
one universal Spirit, which through them elevates and completes itself to a 
self-comprehending totality. While we are thus concerned exclusively with 
the Idea of Spirit, and in the History of the World regard everything as only 
its manifestation, we have, in traversing the past — however extensive its 
periods — only to do with what is present; for philosophy, as occupying 
itself with the True, has to do with the eternally present. Nothing in the past 
is lost for it, for the Idea is ever present; Spirit is immortal; with it there is 
no past, no future, but an essential now. This necessarily implies that the 
present form of Spirit comprehends within it all earlier steps. These have 
indeed unfolded themselves in succession independently; but what Spirit is 
it has always been essentially; distinctions are only the development of this 
essential nature. The life of the ever present Spirit is a circle of progressive 
embodiments, which looked at in one aspect still exist beside each other, 
and only as looked at from another point of view appear as past. The grades 
which Spirit seems to have left behind it, it still possesses in the depths of 
its present. 


GEOGRAPHICAL BASIS OF HISTORY. 
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CONTRASTED WITH THE universality of the moral Whole and with the 
unity of that individuality which is its active principle, the natural 
connection that helps to produce the Spirit of a People, appears an extrinsic 
element; but inasmuch as we must regard it as the ground on which that 
Spirit plays its part, it is an essential and necessary basis. We began with 
the assertion that, in the History of the World, the Idea of Spirit appears in 
its actual embodiment as a series of external forms, each one of which 
declares itself as an actually existing people. This existence falls under the 
category of Time as well as Space, in the way of natural existence; and the 
special principle, which every world-historical people embodies, has this 
principle at the same time as a natural characteristic. Spirit, clothing itself 
in this form of nature, suffers its particular phases to assume separate 
existence; for mutual exclusion is the mode of existence proper to mere 
nature. These natural distinctions must be first of all regarded as special 
possibilities, from which the Spirit of the people in question germinates, 
and among them is the Geographical Basis. It is not our concern to become 
acquainted with the land occupied by nations as an external locale, but with 
the natural type of the locality, as intimately connected with the type and 
character of the people which is the offspring of such a soil. This character 
is nothing more nor less than the mode and form in which nations make 
their appearance in History, and take place and position in it. Nature should 
not be rated too high nor too low: the mild Ionic sky certainly contributed 
much to the charm of the Homeric poems, yet this alone can produce no 
Homers. Nor in fact does it continue to produce them; under Turkish 
government no bards have arisen. We must first take notice of those natural 


conditions which have to be excluded once for all from the drama of the 
World’s History. In the Frigid and in the Torrid zone the locality of World- 
historical peoples cannot be found. For awakening consciousness takes its 
rise surrounded by natural influences alone, and every development of it is 
the reflection of Spirit back upon itself in opposition to the immediate, 
unreflected character of mere nature. Nature is therefore one element in this 
antithetic abstracting process; Nature is the first standpoint from which man 
can gain freedom within himself, and this liberation must not be rendered 
difficult by natural obstructions. Nature, as contrasted with Spirit, is a 
quantitative mass, whose power must not be so great as to make its single 
force omnipotent. In the extreme zones man cannot come to free movement; 
cold and heat are here too powerful to allow Spirit to build up a world for 
itself. Aristotle said long ago, “When pressing needs are satisfied, man turns 
to the general and more elevated.” But in the extreme zones such pressure 
may be said never to cease, never to be warded off; men are constantly 
impelled to direct attention to nature, to the glowing rays of the sun, and the 
icy frost. The true theatre of History is therefore the temperate zone; or, 
rather, its northern half, because the earth there presents itself in a 
continental form, and has a broad breast, as the Greeks say. In the south, on 
the contrary, it divides itself, and runs out into many points. The same 
peculiarity shows itself in natural products. The north has many kinds of 
animals and plants with common characteristics; in the south, where the 
land divides itself into points, natural forms also present individual features 
contrasted with each other. 

The World is divided into Old and New; the name of New having 
originated in the fact that America and Australia have only lately become 
known to us. But these parts of the world are not only relatively new, but 
intrinsically so in respect of their entire physical and psychical constitution. 
Their geological antiquity we have nothing to do with. I will not deny the 


New World the honor of having emerged from the sea at the world’s 
formation contemporaneously with the old: yet the Archipelago between 
South America and Asia shows a physical immaturity. The greater part of 
the islands are so constituted, that they are, as it were, only a superficial 
deposit of earth over rocks, which shoot up from the fathomless deep, and 
bear the character of novel origination. New Holland shows a not less 
immature geographical character; for in penetrating from the settlements of 
the English farther into the country, we discover immense streams, which 
have not yet developed themselves to such a degree as to dig a channel for 
themselves, but lose themselves in marshes. Of America and its grade of 
civilization, especially in Mexico and Peru, we have information, but it 
imports nothing more than that this culture was an entirely national one, 
which must expire as soon as Spirit approached it. America has always 
shown itself physically and psychically powerless, and still shows itself so. 
For the aborigines, after the landing of the Europeans in America, gradually 
vanished at the breath of European activity. In the United States of North 
America all the citizens are of European descent, with whom the old 
inhabitants could not amalgamate, but were driven back. The aborigines 
have certainly adopted some arts and usages from the Europeans, among 
others that of brandy-drinking, which has operated with deadly effect. In the 
South the natives were treated with much greater violence, and employed in 
hard labors to which their strength was by no means competent. A mild and 
passionless disposition, want of spirit, and a crouching submissiveness 
towards a Creole, and still more towards a European, are the chief 
characteristics of the native Americans; and it will be long before the 
Europeans succeed in producing any independence of feeling in them. The 
inferiority of these individuals in all respects, even in regard to size, 1s very 
manifest; only the quite southern races in Patagonia are more vigorous 


natures, but still abiding in their natural condition of rudeness and 


barbarism. When the Jesuits and the Catholic clergy proposed to accustom 
the Indians to European culture and manners (they have, as is well known, 
founded a state in Paraguay and convents in Mexico and California), they 
commenced a close intimacy with them, and prescribed for them the duties 
of the day, which, slothful though their disposition was, they complied with 
under the authority of the Friars. These prescripts (at midnight a bell had to 
remind them even of their matrimonial duties), were first, and very wisely, 
directed to the creation of wants — the springs of human activity generally. 
The weakness of the American physique was a chief reason for bringing the 
negroes to America, to employ their labor in the work that had to be done in 
the New World; for the negroes are far more susceptible of European 
culture than the Indians, and an English traveller has adduced instances of 
negroes having become competent clergymen, medical men, etc. (a negro 
first discovered the use of the Peruvian bark), while only a single native was 
known to him whose intellect was sufficiently developed to enable him to 
study, but who had died soon after beginning, through excessive brandy- 
drinking. The weakness of the human physique of America has been 
aggravated by a deficiency in the mere tools and appliances of progress — 
the want of horses and iron, the chief instruments by which they were 
subdued. 

The original nation having vanished or nearly so, the effective 
population comes for the most part from Europe; and what takes place in 
America, is but an emanation from Europe. Europe has sent its surplus 
population to America in much the same way as from the old Imperial 
Cities, where trade-guilds were dominant and trade was stereotyped, many 
persons escaped to other towns which were not under such a yoke, and 
where the burden of imposts was not so heavy. Thus arose, by the side of 
Hamburg, Altona — by Frankfort, Offenbach — by Nirnburg, Firth — and 
Carouge by Geneva. The relation between North America and Europe is 


similar. Many Englishmen have settled there, where burdens and imposts do 
not exist, and where the combination of European appliances and European 
ingenuity has availed to realize some produce from the extensive and still 
virgin soil. Indeed the emigration in question offers many advantages. The 
emigrants have got rid of much that might be obstructive to their interests at 
home, while they take with them the advantages of European independence 
of spirit, and acquired skill; while for those who are willing to work 
vigorously, but who have not found in Europe opportunities for doing so, a 
sphere of action is certainly presented in America. 

America, as is well known, is divided into two parts, connected indeed 
by an isthmus, but which has not been the means of establishing intercourse 
between them. Rather, these two divisions are most decidedly distinct from 
each other. North America shows us on approaching it, along its eastern 
shore a wide border of level coast, behind which is stretched a chain of 
mountains — the blue mountains or Appalachians; further north the 
Alleghanies. Streams issuing from them water the country towards the 
coast, which affords advantages of the most desirable kind to the United 
States, whose origin belongs to this region. Behind that mountain-chain the 
St. Lawrence river flows (in connection with huge lakes), from south to 
north, and on this river lie the northern colonies of Canada. Farther west we 
meet the basin of the vast Mississippi, and the basins of the Missouri and 
Ohio, which it receives, and then debouches into the Gulf of Mexico. On 
the western side of this region we have in like manner a long mountain 
chain, running through Mexico and the Isthmus of Panama, and under the 
names of the Andes or Cordillera, cutting off an edge of coast along the 
whole west side of South America. The border formed by this is narrower 
and offers fewer advantages than that of North America. There lie Peru and 
Chili. On the east side flow eastward the monstrous streams of the Orinoco 
and Amazons; they form great valleys, not adapted however for cultivation, 


since they are only wide desert steppes. Towards the south flows the Rio de 
la Plata, whose tributaries have their origin partly in the Cordilleras, partly 
in the northern chain of mountains which separates the basin of the Amazon 
from its own. To the district of the Rio de la Plata belong Brazil, and the 
Spanish Republics. Colombia is the northern coast-land of South America, 
at the west of which, flowing along the Andes, the Magdalena debouches 
into the Caribbean Sea. 

With the exception of Brazil, republics have come to occupy South as 
well as North America. In comparing South America (reckoning Mexico as 
part of it) with North America, we observe an astonishing contrast. 

In North America we witness a prosperous state of things; an increase of 
industry and population civil order and firm freedom; the whole federation 
constitutes but a single state, and has its political centres. In South America, 
on the contrary, the republics depend only on military force; their whole 
history is a continued revolution; federated states become disunited; others 
previously separated become united; and all these changes originate in 
military revolutions. The more special differences between the two parts of 
America show us two opposite directions, the one in political respects, the 
other in regard to religion. South America, where the Spaniards settled and 
asserted supremacy, is Catholic; North America, although a land of sects of 
every name, is yet fundamentally, Protestant. A wider distinction is 
presented in the fact, that South America was conquered, but North 
America colonized. The Spaniards took possession of South America to 
govern it, and to become rich through occupying political offices, and by 
exactions. Depending on a very distant mother country, their desires found a 
larger scope, and by force, address and confidence they gained a great 
predominance over the Indians. The North American States were, on the 
other hand, entirely colonised, by Europeans, Since in England Puritans, 
Episcopalians, and Catholics were engaged in perpetual conflict, and now 


one party, now the other, had the upper hand, many emigrated to seek 
religious freedom on a foreign shore. These were industrious Europeans, 
who betook themselves to agriculture, tobacco and cotton planting, etc. 
Soon the whole attention of the inhabitants was given to labor, and the basis 
of their existence as a united body lay in the necessities that bind man to 
man, the desire of repose, the establishment of civil rights, security and 
freedom, and a community arising from the aggregation of individuals as 
atomic constituents; so that the state was merely something external for the 
protection of property. From the Protestant religion sprang the principle of 
the mutual confidence of individuals — trust in the honorable dispositions of 
other men; for in the Protestant Church the entire life — its activity generally 
— is the field for what it deems religious works. Among Catholics, on the 
contrary, the basis of such a confidence cannot exist; for in secular matters 
only force and voluntary subservience are the principles of action; and the 
forms which are called Constitutions are in this case only a resort of 
necessity, and are no protection against mistrust. If we compare North 
America further with Europe, we shall find in the former the permanent 
example of a republican constitution. A subjective unity presents itself; for 
there is a President at the head of the State, who, for the sake of security 
against any monarchical ambition, is chosen only for four years. Universal 
protection for property, and a something approaching entire immunity from 
public burdens, are facts which are constantly held up to commendation. We 
have in these facts the fundamental character of the community — the 
endeavor of the individual after acquisition, commercial profit, and gain; 
the preponderance of private interest, devoting itself to that of the 
community only for its own advantage. We find, certainly, legal relations — 
a formal code of laws; but respect for law exists apart from genuine probity, 
and the American merchants commonly lie under the imputation of 


dishonest dealings under legal protection. If, on the one side, the Protestant 


Church develops the essential principle of confidence, as already stated, it 
thereby involves on the other hand the recognition of the validity of the 
element of feeling to such a degree as gives encouragement to unseemly 
varieties of caprice. Those who adopt this standpoint maintain, that, as 
everyone may have his peculiar way of viewing things generally, so he may 
have also a religion peculiar to himself. Thence the splitting up into so 
many sects, which reach the very acme of absurdity; many of which have a 
form of worship consisting in convulsive movements, and sometimes in the 
most sensuous extravagances. This complete freedom of worship is 
developed to such a degree, that the various congregations choose ministers 
and dismiss them according to their absolute pleasure; for the Church is no 
independent existence — having a_ substantial spiritual being, and 
correspondingly permanent external arrangement — but the affairs of 
religion are regulated by the good pleasure for the time being of the 
members of the community. In North America the most unbounded license 
of imagination in religious matters prevails, and that religious unity 1s 
wanting which has been maintained in European States, where deviations 
are limited to a few confessions. As to the political condition of North 
America, the general object of the existence of this State is not yet fixed and 
determined, and the necessity for a firm combination does not yet exist; for 
a real State and a real Government arise only after a distinction of classes 
has arisen, when wealth and poverty become extreme, and when such a 
condition of things presents itself that a large portion of the people can no 
longer satisfy its necessities in the way in which it has been accustomed so 
to do. But America is hitherto exempt from this pressure, for it has the 
outlet of colonization constantly and widely open, and multitudes are 
continually streaming into the plains of the Mississippi. By this means the 
chief source of discontent is removed, and the continuation of the existing 
civil condition is guaranteed. A comparison of the United States of North 


America with European lands is therefore impossible; for in Europe, such a 
natural outlet for population, notwithstanding all the emigrations that take 
place, does not exist. Had the woods of Germany been in existence, the 
French Revolution would not have occurred. North America will be 
comparable with Europe only after the immeasurable space which that 
country presents to its inhabitants shall have been occupied, and the 
members of the political body shall have begun to be pressed back on each 
other. North America is still in the condition of having land to begin to 
cultivate. Only when, as in Europe, the direct increase of agriculturists is 
checked, will the inhabitants, instead of pressing outwards to occupy the 
fields, press inwards upon each other — pursuing town occupations, and 
trading with their fellow-citizens; and so form a compact system of civil 
society, and require an organized state. The North American Federation 
have no neighboring State (towards which they occupy a relation similar to 
that of European States to each other), one which they regard with mistrust, 
and against which they must keep up a standing army. Canada and Mexico 
are not objects of fear, and England has had fifty years’ experience, that free 
America is more profitable to her than it was in a state of dependence. The 
militia of the North American Republic proved themselves quite as brave in 
the War of Independence as the Dutch under Philip II; but generally, where 
Independence is not at stake, less power is displayed, and in the year 1814 
the militia held out but indifferently against the English. 

America is therefore the land of the future, where, in the ages that lie 
before us, the burden of the World’s History shall reveal itself — perhaps in a 
contest between North and South America. It is a land of desire for all those 
who are weary of the historical lumber-room of old Europe. Napoleon is 
reported to have said: “Cette vieille Europe m’ennuie.” It is for America to 
abandon the ground on which hitherto the History of the World has 
developed itself. What has taken place in the New World up to the present 


time is only an echo of the Old World — the expression of a foreign Life; 
and as a Land of the Future, it has no interest for us here, for, as regards 
History, our concern must be with that which has been and that which is. In 
regard to Philosophy, on the other hand, we have to do with that which 
(strictly speaking) is neither past nor future, but with that which is, which 
has an eternal existence — with Reason; and this is quite sufficient to occupy 
uS. 

Dismissing, then, the New World, and the dreams to which it may give 
rise, we pass over to the Old World — the scene of the World’s History; and 
must first direct attention to the natural elements and conditions of 
existence which it presents. America is divided into two parts, which are 
indeed connected by an Isthmus, but which forms only an external, material 
bond of union. The Old World, on the contrary, which lies opposite to 
America, and is separated from it by the Atlantic Ocean, has its continuity 
interrupted by a deep inlet — the Mediterranean Sea. The three Continents 
that compose it have an essential relation to each other, and constitute a 
totality. Their peculiar feature is that they lie round this Sea, and therefore 
have an easy means of communication; for rivers and seas are not to be 
regarded as disjoining, but as uniting. England and Brittany, Norway and 
Denmark, Sweden and Livonia, have been united. For the three quarters of 
the globe the Mediterranean Sea is similarly the uniting element, and the 
centre of World-History. Greece lies here, the focus of light in History. Then 
in Syria we have Jerusalem, the centre of Judaism and of Christianity; 
southeast of it lie Mecca and Medina, the cradle of the Mussulman faith; 
towards the west Delphi and Athens; farther west still, Rome: on the 
Mediterranean Sea we have also Alexandria and Carthage. The 
Mediterranean is thus the heart of the Old World, for it is that which 
conditioned and vitalized it. Without it the History of the World could not 
be conceived: it would be like ancient Rome or Athens without the forum, 


where all the life of the city came together. The extensive tract of eastern 
Asia is severed from the process of general historical development, and has 
no share in it; so also Northern Europe, which took part in the World’s 
History only at a later date, and had no part in it while the Old World lasted; 
for this was exclusively limited to the countries lying round the 
Mediterranean Sea. Julius Caesar’s crossing the Alps — the conquest of Gaul 
and the relation into which the Germans thereby entered with the Roman 
Empire — makes consequently an epoch in History; for in virtue of this it 
begins to extend its boundaries beyond the Alps. Eastern Asia and that 
trans-Alpine country are the extremes of this agitated focus of human life 
around the Mediterranean — the beginning and end of History — its rise and 
decline. 

The more special geographical distinctions must now be established, and 
they are to be regarded as essential, rational distinctions, in contrast with the 
variety of merely accidental circumstances. Of these characteristic 
differences there are three: — 

(1) The arid elevated land with its extensive steppes and plains. 

(2) The valley plains — the Land of Transition permeated and watered by 
great Streams. 

(3) The coast region in immediate connection with the sea. 

These three geographical elements are the essential ones, and we shall 
see each quarter of the globe triply divided accordingly. The first is the 
substantial, unvarying, metallic, elevated region, intractably shut up within 
itself, but perhaps adapted to send forth impulses over the rest of the world; 
the second forms centres of civilization, and is the yet undeveloped 
independence [of humanity]; the third offers the means of connecting the 
world together, and of maintaining the connection. 

(1) The elevated land. — We see such a description of country in middle 
Asia inhabited by Mongolians (using the word in a general sense): from the 


Caspian Sea these Steppes stretch in a northerly direction towards the Black 
Sea. As similar tracts may be cited the deserts of Arabia and of Barbary in 
Africa; in South America the country round the Orinoco, and in Paraguay. 
The peculiarity of the inhabitants of this elevated region, which is watered 
sometimes only by rain, or by the overflowing of a river (as are the plains of 
the Orinoco) — is the patriarchal life, the division into single families. The 
region which these families occupy is unfruitful or productive 

Only temporarily: the inhabitants have their property not in the land — 
from which they derive only a trifling profit — but in the animals that 
wander with them. For a long time these find pasture in the plains, and 
when they are depastured, the tribe moves to other parts of the country. 
They are careless and provide nothing for the winter, on which account 
therefore, half of the herd is frequently cut off. Among these inhabitants of 
the upland there exist no legal relations, and consequently there are 
exhibited among them the extremes of hospitality and rapine; the last more 
especially when they are surrounded by civilized nations, as the Arabians, 
who are assisted in their depredations by their horses and camels. The 
Mongolians feed on mares’ milk, and thus the horse supplies them at the 
same time with appliances for nourishment and for war. Although this is the 
form of their patriarchal life, 1t often happens that they cohere together in 
great masses, and by an impulse of one kind or another, are excited to 
external movement. Though previously of peaceful disposition, they then 
rush as a devastating inundation over civilized lands, and the revolution 
which ensues has no other result than destruction and desolation. Such an 
agitation was excited among those tribes under Genghis Khan and 
Tamerlane: they destroyed all before them; then vanished again, as does an 
overwhelming Forest-torrent — possessing no inherent principle of vitality. 
From the uplands they rush down into the dells: there dwell peaceful 


mountaineers — herdsmen who also occupy themselves with agriculture, as 


do the Swiss. Asia has also such a people: they are however on the whole a 
less important element. 

(2) The valley plains. — These are plains, permeated by rivers, and which 
owe the whole of their fertility to the streams by which they are formed. 
Such a Valley-Plain is China — India, traversed by the Indus and the Ganges 
— Babylonia, where the Euphrates and the Tigris flow — Egypt, watered by 
the Nile. In these regions extensive Kingdoms arise, and the foundation of 
great States begins. For agriculture, which prevails here as the primary 
principle of subsistence for individuals, is assisted by the regularity of 
seasons, which require corresponding agricultural operations; property in 
land commences, and the consequent legal relations; — that is to say, the 
basis and foundation of the State, which becomes possible only in 
connection with such relations. 

(3) The coast land. — A River divides districts of country from each 
other, but still more does the sea; and we are accustomed to regard water as 
the separating element. Especially in recent times has it been insisted upon 
that States must necessarily have been separated by natural features. Yet on 
the contrary, 1t may be asserted as a fundamental principle that nothing 
unites so much as water, for countries are nothing else than districts 
occupied by streams. Silesia, for instance, is the valley of the Oder; 
Bohemia and Saxony are the valley of the Elbe; Egypt is the valley of the 
Nile. With the sea this is not less the case, as has been already pointed out. 
Only Mountains separate. Thus the Pyrenees decidedly separate Spain from 
France. The Europeans have been in constant connection with America and 
the East Indies ever since they were discovered; but they have scarcely 
penetrated into the interior of Africa and Asia, because intercourse by land 
is much more difficult than by water. Only through the fact of being a sea, 
has the Mediterranean become a focus of national life. Let us now look at 
the character of the nations that are conditioned by this third element. 


The sea gives us the idea of the indefinite, the unlimited, and infinite; 
and in feeling his own infinite in that Infinite, man is stimulated and 
emboldened to stretch beyond the limited: the sea invites man to conquest, 
and to piratical plunder, but also to honest gain and to commerce. The land, 
the mere Valley-plain attaches him to the soil; it involves him in an infinite 
multitude of dependencies, but the sea carries him out beyond these limited 
circles of thought and action. Those who navigate the sea, have indeed gain 
for their object, but the means are in this respect paradoxical, inasmuch as 
they hazard both property and life to attain it. The means therefore are the 
very opposite to that which they aim at. This is what exalts their gain and 
occupation above itself, and makes it something brave and noble. Courage 
is necessarily introduced into trade, daring is joined with wisdom. For the 
daring which encounters the sea must at the same time embrace wariness — 
cunning — since it has to do with the treacherous, the most unreliable and 
deceitful element. This boundless plain is absolutely yielding — 
withstanding no pressure, not even a breath of wind. It looks boundlessly 
innocent, submissive, friendly, and insinuating; and it is exactly this 
submissiveness which changes the sea into the most dangerous and violent 
element. To this deceitfulness and violence man opposes merely a simple 
piece of wood; confides entirely in his courage and presence of mind; and 
thus passes from a firm ground to an unstable support, taking his artificial 
ground with him. The Ship — that swan of the sea, which cuts the watery 
plain in agile and arching movements or describes circles upon it — is a 
machine whose invention does the greatest honor to the boldness of man as 
well as to his understanding. This stretching out of the sea beyond the 
limitations of the land, is wanting to the splendid political edifices of 
Asiatic States, although they themselves border on the sea — as for example, 
China. For them the sea is only the limit, the ceasing of the land; they have 
no positive relation to it. The activity to which the sea invites, is a quite 


peculiar one: thence arises the fact that the coast-lands almost always 
separate themselves from the states of the interior although they are 
connected with these by a river. Thus Holland has severed itself from 
Germany, Portugal from Spain. 

In accordance with these data we may now consider the three portions of 
the globe with which History is concerned, and here the three characteristic 
principles manifest themselves in a more or less striking manner: Africa has 
for its leading classical feature the Upland, Asia the contrast of river regions 
with the Upland, Europe the mingling of these several elements. Africa 
must be divided into three parts: one is that which lies south of the desert of 
Sahara — Africa proper — the Upland almost entirely unknown to us, with 
narrow coast-tracts along the sea; the second is that to the north of the 
desert — European Africa (if we may so call it) — a coastland; the third is the 
river region of the Nile, the only valley-land of Africa, and which is in 
connection with Asia. 

Africa proper, as far as History goes back, has remained — for all 
purposes of connection with the rest of the World — shut up; it is the Gold- 
land compressed within itself — the land of childhood, which lying beyond 
the day of self-conscious history, is enveloped in the dark mantle of Night. 
Its isolated character originates, not merely in its tropical nature, but 
essentially in its geographical condition. The triangle which it forms (if we 
take the West Coast — which in the Gulf of Guinea makes a strongly 
indented angle — for one side, and in the same way the East Coast to Cape 
Gardafu for another) is on two sides so constituted for the most part, as to 
have a very narrow Coast Tract, habitable only in a few isolated spots. Next 
to this towards the interior, follows to almost the same extent, a girdle of 
marsh land with the most luxuriant vegetation, the especial home of 
ravenous beasts, snakes of all kinds — a border tract whose atmosphere is 
poisonous to Europeans. This border constitutes the base of a cincture of 


high mountains, which are only at distant intervals traversed by streams, 
and where they are so, in such a way as to form no means of union with the 
interior; for the interruption occurs but seldom below the upper part of the 
mountain ranges, and only in individual narrow channels, where are 
frequently found innavigable waterfalls and torrents crossing each other in 
wild confusion. During the three or three and a half centuries that the 
Europeans have known this border-land and have taken places in it into 
their possession, they have only here and there (and that but for a short 
time) passed these mountains, and have nowhere settled down beyond them. 
The land surrounded by these mountains is an unknown Upland, from 
which on the other hand the Negroes have seldom made their way through. 
In the sixteenth century occurred at many very distant points, outbreaks of 
terrible hordes which rushed down upon the more peaceful inhabitants of 
the declivities. Whether any internal movement had taken place, or if so, of 
what character, we do not know. What we do know of these hordes, is the 
contrast between their conduct in their wars and forays themselves — which 
exhibited the most reckless inhumanity and disgusting barbarism — and the 
fact that afterwards, when their rage was spent, in the calm time of peace, 
they showed themselves mild and well disposed towards the Europeans, 
when they became acquainted with them. This holds good of the Fullahs 
and of the Mandingo tribes, who inhabit the mountain terraces of the 
Senegal and Gambia. The second portion of Africa is the river district of the 
Nile — Egypt; which was adapted to become a mighty centre of independent 
civilization, and therefore is as isolated and singular in Africa as Africa 
itself appears in relation to the other parts of the world. The northern part of 
Africa, which may be specially called that of the coast- territory (for Egypt 
has been frequently driven back on itself, by the Mediterranean) lies on the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic; a magnificent territory, on which Carthage 
once lay — the site of the modern Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. This 


part was to be — must be attached to Europe: the French have lately made a 
successful effort in this direction: like Hither- Asia, it looks Europe-wards. 
Here in their turn have Carthaginians, Romans, and Byzantines, 
Mussulmans, Arabians, had their abode, and the interests of Europe have 
always striven to get a footing in it. 

The peculiarly African character is difficult to comprehend, for the very 
reason that in reference to it, we must quite give up the principle which 
naturally accompanies all our ideas — the category of Universality. In Negro 
life the characteristic point is the fact that consciousness has not yet attained 
to the realization of any substantial objective existence — as for example, 
God, or Law — in which the interest of man’s volition is involved and in 
which he realizes his own being. This distinction between himself as an 
individual and the universality of his essential being, the African in the 
uniform, undeveloped oneness of his existence has not yet attained; so that 
the Knowledge of an absolute Being, an Other and a Higher than his 
individual self, is entirely wanting. The Negro, as already observed, exhibits 
the natural man in his completely wild and untamed state. We must lay 
aside all thought of reverence and morality — all that we call feeling — if we 
would rightly comprehend him; there is nothing harmonious with humanity 
to be found in this type of character. The copious and circumstantial 
accounts of Missionaries completely confirm this, and Mahommedanism 
appears to be the only thing which in any way brings the Negroes within the 
range of culture. The Ma-hommedans too understand better than the 
Europeans, how to penetrate into the interior of the country. The grade of 
culture which the Negroes occupy may be more nearly appreciated by 
considering the aspect which Religion presents among them. That which 
forms the basis of religious conceptions is the consciousness on the part of 
man of a Higher Power — even though this is conceived only as a vis natures 


— in relation to which he feels himself a weaker, humbler being. Religion 


begins with the consciousness that there is something higher than man. But 
even Herodotus called the Negroes sorcerers: — now in Sorcery we have not 
the idea of a God, of a moral faith; it exhibits man as the highest power, 
regarding him as alone occupying a position of command over the power of 
Nature. We have here therefore nothing to do with a spiritual adoration of 
God, nor with an empire of Right. God thunders, but is not on that account 
recognized as God. For the soul of man, God must be more than a 
thunderer, whereas among the Negroes this is not the case. Although they 
are necessarily conscious of dependence upon nature — for they need the 
beneficial influence of storm, rain, cessation of the rainy period, and so on — 
yet this does not conduct them to the consciousness of a Higher Power: it is 
they who command the elements, and this they call “magic.” The Kings 
have a class of ministers through whom they command elemental changes, 
and every place possesses such magicians, who perform special ceremonies, 
with all sorts of gesticulations, dances, uproar, and shouting, and in the 
midst of this confusion commence their incantations. The second element in 
their religion, consists in their giving an outward form to this supernatural 
power — projecting their hidden might into the world of phenomena by 
means of images. What they conceive of as the power in question, is 
therefore nothing really objective, having a substantial being and different 
from themselves, but the first thing that comes in their way. This, taken 
quite indiscriminately, they exalt to the dignity of a “Genius”; it may be an 
animal, a tree, a stone, or a wooden figure. This is their Fetich — a word to 
which the Portuguese first gave currency, and which 1s derived from feitizo, 
magic. Here, in the Fetich, a kind of objective independence as contrasted 
with the arbitrary fancy of the individual seems to manifest itself; but as the 
objectivity is nothing other than the fancy of the individual projecting itself 
into space, the human individuality remains master of the image it has 
adopted. If any mischance occurs which the Fetich has not averted, if rain is 


suspended, if there is a failure in the crops, they bind and beat or destroy the 
Fetich and so get rid of it, making another immediately, and thus holding it 
in their own power. Such a Fetich has no independence as an object of 
religious worship; still less has it aesthetic independence as a work of art; it 
is merely a creation that expresses the arbitrary choice of its maker, and 
which always remains in his hands. In short there is no relation of 
dependence in this religion. There is however one feature that points to 
something beyond; — the Worship of the Dead — in which their deceased 
forefathers and ancestors are regarded by them as a power influencing the 
living. Their idea in the matter is that these ancestors exercise vengeance 
and inflict upon man various injuries — exactly in the sense in which this 
was supposed of witches in the Middle Ages. Yet the power of the dead is 
not held superior to that of the living, for the Negroes command the dead 
and lay spells upon them. Thus the power in question remains substantially 
always in bondage to the living subject. Death itself is looked upon by the 
Negroes as no universal natural law; even this, they think, proceeds from 
evil-disposed magicians. In this doctrine is certainly involved the elevation 
of man over Nature; to such a degree that the chance volition of man is 
superior to the merely natural — that he looks upon this as an instrument to 
which he does not pay the compliment of treating it in a way conditioned by 
itself, but which he commands. 

But from the fact that man is regarded as the Highest, it follows that he 
has no respect for himself; for only with the consciousness of a Higher 
Being does he reach a point of view which inspires him with real reverence. 
For if arbitrary choice is the absolute, the only substantial objectivity that is 
realized, the mind cannot in such be conscious of any Universality. The 
Negroes indulge, therefore, that perfect contempt for humanity, which in its 
bearing on Justice and Morality is the fundamental characteristic of the 
race. They have moreover no knowledge of the immortality of the soul, 


although spectres are supposed to appear. The undervaluing of humanity 
among them reaches an incredible degree of intensity. Tyranny is regarded 
as no wrong, and cannibalism is looked upon as quite customary and proper. 
Among us instinct deters from it, if we can speak of instinct at all as 
appertaining to man. But with the Negro this is not the case, and the 
devouring of human flesh is altogether consonant with the general 
principles of the African race; to the sensual Negro, human flesh is but an 
object of sense — mere flesh. At the death of a King hundreds are killed and 
eaten; prisoners are butchered and their flesh sold in the markets; the victor 
is accustomed to eat the heart of his slain foe. When magical rites are 
performed, it frequently happens that the sorcerer kills the first that comes 
in his way and divides his body among the bystanders. Another 
characteristic fact in reference to the Negroes is Slavery. Negroes are 
enslaved by Europeans and sold to America. Bad as this may be, their lot in 
their own land is even worse, since there a slavery quite as absolute exists; 
for it is the essential principle of slavery, that man has not yet attained a 
consciousness of his freedom, and consequently sinks down to a mere 
Thing — an object of no value. Among the Negroes moral sentiments are 
quite weak, or more strictly speaking, non-existent. Parents sell their 
children, and conversely children their parents, as either has the 
opportunity. Through the pervading influence of slavery all those bonds of 
moral regard which we cherish towards each other disappear, and it does 
not occur to the Negro mind to expect from others what we are enabled to 
claim. The polygamy of the Negroes has frequently for its object the having 
many children, to be sold, every one of them, into slavery; and very often 
naive complaints on this score are heard, as for instance in the case of a 
Negro in London, who lamented that he was now quite a poor man because 
he had already sold all his relations. In the contempt of humanity displayed 
by the Negroes, it is not so much a despising of death as a want of regard 


for life that forms the characteristic feature. To this want of regard for life 
must be ascribed the great courage, supported by enormous bodily strength, 
exhibited by the Negroes, who allow themselves to be shot down by 
thousands in war with Europeans. Life has a value only when it has 
something valuable as its object. 

Turning our attention in the next place to the category of political 
constitution, we shall see that the entire nature of this race is such as to 
preclude the existence of any such arrangement. The standpoint of 
humanity at this grade is mere sensuous volition with energy of will; since 
universal spiritual laws (for example, that of the morality of the Family) 
cannot be recognized here. Universality exists only as arbitrary subjective 
choice. The political bond can therefore not possess such a character as that 
free laws should unite the community. There is absolutely no bond, no 
restraint upon that arbitrary volition. Nothing but external force can hold the 
State together for a moment. A ruler stands at the head, for sensuous 
barbarism can only be restrained by despotic power. But since the subjects 
are of equally violent temper with their master, they keep him on the other 
hand within limits. Under the chief there are many other chiefs with whom 
the former, whom we will call the King, takes counsel, and whose consent 
he must seek to gain, if he wishes to undertake a war or impose a tax. In this 
relation he can exercise more or less authority, and by fraud or force can on 
occasion put this or that chieftain out of the way. Besides this the Kings 
have other specified prerogatives. Among the Ashantees the King inherits 
all the property left by his subjects at their death. In other places all 
unmarried women belong to the King, and whoever wishes a wife, must buy 
her from him. If the Negroes are discontented with their King they depose 
and kill him. In Dahomey, when they are thus displeased, the custom is to 
send parrots’ eggs to the King, as a sign of dissatisfaction with his 


government. Sometimes also a deputation is sent, which intimates to him, 


that the burden of government must have been very troublesome to him, 
and that he had better rest a little. The King then thanks his subjects, goes 
into his apartments, and has himself strangled by the women. Tradition 
alleges that in former times a state composed of women made itself famous 
by its conquests: it was a state at whose head was a woman. She is said to 
have pounded her own son in a mortar, to have besmeared herself with the 
blood, and to have had the blood of pounded children constantly at hand. 
She is said to have driven away or put to death all the males, and 
commanded the death of all male children. These furies destroyed 
everything in the neighborhood, and were driven to constant plunderings, 
because they did not cultivate the land. Captives in war were taken as 
husbands: pregnant women had to betake themselves outside the 
encampment; and if they had born a son, put him out of the way. This 
infamous state, the report goes on to say, subsequently disappeared. 
Accompanying the King we constantly find in Negro States, the 
executioner, whose office is regarded as of the highest consideration, and by 
whose hands, the King, though he makes use of him for putting suspected 
persons to death, may himself suffer death, if the grandees desire it. 
Fanaticism, which, notwithstanding the yielding disposition of the Negro in 
other respects, can be excited, surpasses, when roused, all belief. An 
English traveller states that when a war is determined on in Ashantee, 
solemn ceremonies precede it: among other things the bones of the King’s 
mother are laved with human blood. As a prelude to the war, the King 
ordains an onslaught upon his own metropolis, as if to excite the due degree 
of frenzy. The King sent word to the English Hutchinson: ‘Christian, take 
care, and watch well over your family. The messenger of death has drawn 
his sword and will strike the neck of many Ashantees; when the drum 
sounds it is the death signal for multitudes. Come to the King, if you can, 
and fear nothing for yourself.” The drum beat, and a terrible carnage was 


begun; all who came in the way of the frenzied Negroes in the streets were 
stabbed. On such occasions the King has all whom he suspects killed, and 
the deed then assumes the character of a sacred act. Every idea thrown into 
the mind of the Negro 1s caught up and realized with the whole energy of 
his will; but this realization involves a wholesale destruction. These people 
continue long at rest, but suddenly their passions ferment, and then they are 
quite beside themselves. The destruction which is the consequence of their 
excitement, is caused by the fact that it is no positive idea, no thought which 
produces these commotions; — a physical rather than a spiritual enthusiasm. 
In Dahomey, when the King dies, the bonds of society are loosed; in his 
palace begins indiscriminate havoc and disorganization. All the wives of the 
King (in Dahomey their number is exactly 3,333) are massacred, and 
through the whole town plunder and carnage run riot. The wives of the King 
regard this their death as a necessity; they go richly attired to meet it. The 
authorities have to hasten to proclaim the new governor, simply to put a 
Stop to massacre. 

From these various traits it is manifest that want of self-control 
distinguishes the character of the Negroes. This condition is capable of no 
development or culture, and as we see them at this day, such have they 
always been. The only essential connection that has existed and continued 
between the Negroes and the Europeans is that of slavery. In this the 
Negroes see nothing unbecoming them, and the English who have done 
most for abolishing the slave-trade and slavery, are treated by the Negroes 
themselves as enemies. For it is a point of first importance with the Kings to 
sell their captured enemies, or even their own subjects; and viewed in the 
light of such facts, we may conclude slavery to have been the occasion of 
the increase of human feeling among the Negroes. The doctrine which we 
deduce from this condition of slavery among the Negroes, and which 
constitutes the only side of the question that has an interest for our inquiry, 


is that which we deduce from the Idea: viz., that the “Natural condition” 
itself is one of absolute and thorough injustice — contravention of the Right 
and Just. Every intermediate grade between this and the realization of a 
rational State retains — as might be expected — elements and aspects of 
injustice; therefore we find slavery even in the Greek and Roman States, as 
we do serfdom down to the latest times. But thus existing in a State, slavery 
is itself a phase of advance from the merely isolated sensual existence — a 
phase of education — a mode of becoming participant in a higher morality 
and the culture connected with it. Slavery is in and for itself injustice, for 
the essence of humanity is Freedom; but for this man must be matured. The 
gradual abolition of slavery is therefore wiser and more equitable than its 
sudden removal. 

At this point we leave Africa, not to mention it again. For it is no 
historical part of the World; it has no movement or development to exhibit. 
Historical movements in it — that is in its northern part — belong to the 
Asiatic or European World. Carthage displayed there an important 
transitionary phase of civilization; but, as a Phoenician colony, it belongs to 
Asia. Egypt will be considered in reference to the passage of the human 
mind from its Eastern to its Western phase, but it does not belong to the 
African Spirit. What we properly understand by Africa, is the Unhistorical, 
Undeveloped Spirit, still involved in the conditions of mere nature, and 
which had to be presented here only as on the threshold of the World’s 
History. Having eliminated this introductory element, we find ourselves for 
the first time on the real theatre of History. It now only remains for us to 
give a prefatory sketch of the Geographical basis of the Asiatic and 
European world. Asia is, characteristically, the Orient quarter of the globe — 
the region of origination. It is indeed a Western world for America; but as 
Europe presents on the whole, the centre and end of the old world, and is 
absolutely the West — so Asia is absolutely the East. 


In Asia arose the Light of Spirit, and therefore the history of the World. 

We must now consider the various localities of Asia. Its physical 
constitution presents direct antitheses, and the essential relation of these 
antitheses. Its various geographical principles are formations in themselves 
developed and perfected. First, the northern slope, Siberia, must be 
eliminated. This slope, from the Altai chain, with its fine streams, that pour 
their waters into the northern Ocean, does not at all concern us here; 
because the Northern Zone, as already stated, lies out of the pale of History. 
But the remainder includes three very interesting localities. The first is, as 
in Africa, a massive Upland, with a mountain girdle which contains the 
highest summits in the World. This Upland is bounded on the South and 
Southeast, by the Mus-Tag or Imaus, parallel to which, farther south, runs 
the Himalaya chain. Towards the East, a mountain chain running from 
South to North, parts off the basin of the Amur. On the North lie the Altai 
and Songarian mountains; in connection with the latter, in the Northwest the 
Musart and in the West the Belur Tag, which by the Hindoo Coosh chain are 
again united with the Mus-Tag. 

This high mountain-girdle is broken through by streams, which are 
dammed up and form great valley plains. These, more or less inundated, 
present centres of excessive luxuriance and fertility, and are distinguished 
from the European river districts in their not forming, as those do, proper 
valleys with valleys branching out from them, but river-plains. Of this kind 
are — the Chinese Valley Plain, formed by the Hoang-Ho and Yang-tse- 
Kiang (the yellow and blue streams) — next that of India, formed by the 
Ganges; — less important is the Indus, which in the north, gives character to 
the Punjaub, and in the south flows through plains of sand. Farther on, the 
lands of the Tigris and Euphrates, which rise in Armenia and hold their 
course along the Persian mountains. The Caspian sea has similar river 


valleys; in the East those formed by the Oxus and Jaxartes (Gihon and 


Sthon) which pour their waters into the Sea of Aral; on the West those of 
the Cyrus and Araxes (Kur and Aras). — The Upland and the Plains must be 
distinguished from each other; the third element is their intermixture, which 
occurs in Hither [Anterior] Asia. To this belongs Arabia, the land of the 
Desert, the upland of plains, the empire of fanaticism. To this belong Syria 
and Asia Minor, connected with the sea, and having constant intercourse 
with Europe. 

In regard to Asia the remark above offered respecting geographical 
differences is especially true; viz., that the rearing of cattle is the business of 
the Upland — agriculture and industrial pursuits that of the valley-plains — 
while commerce and navigation form the third and last item. Patriarchal 
independence is strictly bound up with the first condition of society; 
property and the relation of lord and serf with the second; civil freedom 
with the third. In the Upland, where the various kinds of cattle breeding, the 
rearing of horses, camels, and sheep, (not so much of oxen) deserve 
attention, we must also distinguish the calm habitual life of nomad tribes 
from the wild and restless character they display in their conquests. These 
people, without developing themselves in a really historical form, are 
swayed by a powerful impulse leading them to change their aspect as 
nations; and although they have not attained an historical character, the 
beginning of History may be traced to them. It must however be allowed 
that the peoples of the plains are more interesting. In agriculture itself is 
involved, ipso facto, the cessation of a roving life. It demands foresight and 
solicitude for the future: reflection on a general idea is thus awakened; and 
herein lies the principle of property and productive industry. China, India, 
Babylonia, have risen to the position of cultivated lands of this kind. But as 
the peoples that have occupied these lands have been shut up within 
themselves, and have not appropriated that element of civilization which the 
sea supplies, (or at any rate only at the commencement of their civilization) 


and as their navigation of it — to whatever extent it may have taken place — 
remained without influence on their culture — a relation to the rest of 
History could only exist in their case, through their being sought out, and 
their character investigated by others. The mountain-girdle of the upland, 
the upland itself, and the river-plains, characterize Asia physically and 
spiritually : but they themselves are not concretely, really, historical 
elements. The opposition between the extremes is simply recognized, not 
harmonized; a firm settlement in the fertile plains is for the mobile, restless, 
roving, condition of the mountain and Upland races, nothing more than a 
constant object of endeavor. Physical features distinct in the sphere of 
nature, assume an essential historical relation. — Anterior Asia has both 
elements in one, and has, consequently, a relation to Europe; for what is 
most remarkable in it, this land has not kept for itself, but sent over to 
Europe. It presents the origination of all religious and political principles, 
but Europe has been the scene of their development. 

Europe, to which we now come, has not the physical varieties which we 
noticed in Asia and Africa. The European character involves the 
disappearance of the contrast exhibited by earlier varieties, or at least a 
modification of it; so that we have the milder qualities of a transition state. 
We have in Europe no uplands immediately contrasted with plains. The 
three sections of Europe require therefore a different basis of classification. 
The first part is Southern Europe — looking towards the Mediterranean. 
North of the Pyrenees, mountain-chains run through France, connected with 
the Alps that separate and cut off Italy from France and Germany. Greece 
also belongs to this part of Europe. Greece and Italy long presented the 
theatre of the World’s History; and while the middle and north of Europe 
were uncultivated, the World-Spirit found its home here. The second 
portion is the heart of Europe, which Caesar opened when conquering Gaul. 
This achievement was one of manhood on the part of the Roman General, 


and more productive than that youthful one of Alexander, who undertook to 
exalt the East to a participation in Greek life; and whose work, though in its 
purport the noblest and fairest for the imagination, soon vanished, as a mere 
Ideal, in the sequel. — In this centre of Europe, France, Germany, and 
England are the principal countries. 

Lastly, the third part consists of the north-eastern States of Europe — 
Poland, Russia, and the Slavonic Kingdoms. They come only late into the 
series of historical States, and form and perpetuate the connection with 
Asia. In contrast with the physical peculiarities of the earlier divisions, 
these are, as already noticed, not present in a remarkable degree, but 
counterbalance each other. 


CLASSIFICATION OF HISTORIC DATA 
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IN THE GEOGRAPHICAL survey, the course of the World’s History has 
been marked out in its general features. The Sun — the Light — rises in the 
East. Light is a simply self-involved existence; but though possessing thus 
in itself universality, it exists at the same time as an individuality in the Sun. 
Imagination has often pictured to itself the emotions of a blind man 
suddenly becoming possessed of sight, beholding the bright glimmering of 
the dawn, the growing light, and the flaming glory of the ascending Sun. 
The boundless forgetfulness of his individuality in this pure splendor, is his 
first feeling — utter astonishment. But when the Sun is risen, this 
astonishment is diminished; objects around are perceived, and from them 
the individual proceeds to the contemplation of his own inner being, and 
thereby the advance is made to the perception of the relation between the 
two. Then inactive contemplation is quitted for activity; by the close of day 
man has erected a building constructed from his own inner Sun; and when 
in the evening he contemplates this, he esteems it more highly than the 
original external Sun. For now he stands in a conscious relation to his 
Spirit, and therefore a free relation. If we hold this image fast in mind, we 
shall find it symbolizing the course of History, the great Day’s work of 
Spirit. The History of the World travels from East to West, for Europe is 
absolutely the end of History, Asia the beginning. The History of the World 
has an East kat xochn; (the term East in itself is entirely relative), for 
although the Earth forms a sphere, History performs no circle round it, but 
has on the contrary a determinate East, viz., Asia. Here rises the outward 
physical Sun, and in the West it sinks down: here consentaneously rises the 
Sun of self-consciousness, which diffuses a nobler brilliance. The History 


of the World is the discipline of the uncontrolled natural will, bringing it 
into obedience to a Universal principle and conferring subjective freedom. 
The East knew and to the present day knows only that One is Free; the 
Greek and Roman world, that some are free; the German World knows that 
All are free. The first political form therefore which we observe in History, 
is Despotism, the second Democracy and Aristocracy, the third Monarchy. 
To understand this division we must remark that as the State is the 
universal spiritual life, to which individuals by birth sustain a relation of 
confidence and habit, and in which they have their existence and reality — 
the first question is, whether their actual life is an unreflecting use and habit 
combining them in this unity, or whether its constituent individuals are 
reflective and personal beings having a properly subjective and independent 
existence. In view of this, substantial [objective] freedom must be 
distinguished from subjective freedom. Substantial freedom is the abstract 
undeveloped Reason implicit in volition, proceeding to develop itself in the 
State. But in this phase of Reason there is still wanting personal insight and 
will, that 1s, subjective freedom; which is realized only in the Individual, 
and which constitutes the reflection of the Individual in his own conscience. 
Where there is merely substantial freedom, commands and laws are 
regarded as something fixed and abstract, to which the subject holds himself 
in absolute servitude. These laws need not concur with the desire of the 
individual, and the subjects are consequently like children, who obey their 
parents without will or insight of their own. But as subjective freedom 
arises, and man descends from the contemplation of external reality into his 
own soul, the contrast suggested by reflection arises, involving the Negation 
of Reality. The drawing back from the actual world forms ipso facto an 
antithesis, of which one side is the absolute Being, — the Divine — the other 
the human subject as an individual. In that immediate, unreflected 
consciousness which characterizes the East, these two are not yet 


distinguished. The substantial world is distinct from the individual, but the 
antithesis has not yet created a schism between (absolute and subjective) 
Spirit. 

The first phase — that with which we have to begin — 1s the East. 
Unreflected consciousness — substantial, objective, spiritual existence — 
forms the basis; to which the subjective will first sustains a relation in the 
form of faith, confidence, obedience. In the political life of the East we find 
a realized rational freedom, developing itself without advancing to 
subjective freedom. It is the childhood of History. Substantial forms 
constitute the gorgeous edifices of Oriental Empires in which we find all 
rational ordinances and arrangements, but in such a way, that individuals 
remain as mere accidents. These revolve round a centre, round the 
sovereign, who, as patriarch — not as despot in the sense of the Roman 
Imperial Constitution — stands at the head. For he has to enforce the moral 
and substantial: he has to uphold those essential ordinances which are 
already established ; so that what among us belongs entirely to subjective 
freedom, here proceeds from the entire and general body of the State. The 
glory of Oriental conception is the One Individual as that substantial being 
to which all belongs, so that no other individual has a separate existence, or 
mirrors himself in his subjective freedom. All the riches of imagination and 
Nature are appropriated to that dominant existence in which subjective 
freedom is essentially merged; the latter looks for its dignity not in itself, 
but in that absolute object. All the elements of a complete State — even 
subjectivity — may be found there, but not yet harmonized with the grand 
substantial being. For outside the One Power — before which nothing can 
maintain an independent existence — there is only revolting caprice, which, 
beyond the limits of the central power, roves at will without purpose or 
result. Accordingly we find the wild hordes breaking out from the Upland — 
falling upon the countries in question, and laying them waste, or settling 


down in them, and giving up their wild life; but in all cases resultlessly lost 
in the central substance. This phase of Substantiality, since it has not taken 
up its antithesis into itself and overcome it, directly divides itself into two 
elements. On the one side we see duration, stability - Empires belonging to 
mere space, as it were (as distinguished from Time) — unhistorical History; 
— as for example, in China, the State based on the Family relation; — a 
paternal Government, which holds together the constitution by its provident 
care, its admonitions, retributive or rather disciplinary inflictions; — a 
prosaic Empire, because the antithesis of Form, viz., Infinity, Ideality, has 
not yet asserted itself. On the other side, the Form of Time stands contrasted 
with this spatial stability. The States in question, without undergoing any 
change in themselves, or in the principle of their existence, are constantly 
changing their position towards each other. They are in ceaseless conflict, 
which brings on. rapid destruction. The opposing principle of individuality 
enters into these conflicting relations; but it is itself as yet only 
unconscious, merely natural Universality — Light, which is not yet the light 
of the personal soul. This History, too (i.e., of the struggles before- 
mentioned) is, for the most part, really unhis-torical, for it is only the 
repetition of the same majestic ruin. The new element, which in the shape 
of bravery, prowess, magnanimity, occupies the place of the previous 
despotic pomp, goes through the same circle of decline and subsidence. 
This subsidence is therefore not really such, for through all this restless 
change no advance is made. History passes at this point — and only 
outwardly, i.e., without connection with the previous phase — to Central 
Asia. 

Continuing the comparison with the ages of the individual man, this 
would be the boyhood of History, no longer manifesting the repose and 
trustingness of the child, but boisterous and turbulent. The Greek World 
may then be compared with the period of adolescence, for here we have 


individualities forming themselves. This is the second main principle in 
human History. Morality is, as in Asia, a principle ; but it is morality 
impressed on individuality, and consequently denoting the free volition of 
Individuals. Here, then, is the Union of the Moral with the subjective Will, 
or the Kingdom of Beautiful Freedom, for the Idea is united with a plastic 
form. It is not yet regarded abstractedly, but immediately bound up with the 
Real, as in a beautiful work of Art; the Sensuous bears the stamp and 
expression of the Spiritual. This Kingdom is consequently true Harmony; 
the world of the most charming, but perishable or quickly passing bloom: it 
is the natural, unreflecting observance of what is becoming — not yet true 
Morality. The individual will of the Subject adopts unreflectingly the 
conduct and habit prescribed by Justice and the Laws. The Individual is 
therefore in unconscious unity with the Idea — the social weal. That which 
in the East is divided into two extremes — the substantial as such, and the 
individuality absorbed in it — meets here. But these distinct principles are 
only immediately in unity, and consequently involve the highest degree of 
contradiction; for this aesthetic Morality has not yet passed through the 
struggle of subjective freedom, in its second birth, its palingenesis; it is not 
yet purified to the standard of the free subjectivity that is the essence of true 
morality. 

The third phase is the realm of abstract Universality (in which the Social 
aim absorbs all individual aims) : it is the Roman State, the severe labors of 
the Manhood of History. For true manhood acts neither in accordance with 
the caprice of a despot, nor in obedience to a graceful caprice of its own; 
but works for a general aim, one in which the individual perishes and 
realizes his own private object only in that general aim. The State begins to 
have an abstract existence, and to develop itself for a definite object, in 
accomplishing which its members have indeed a share, but not a complete 
and concrete one [calling their whole being into play]. Free individuals are 


sacrificed to the severe demands of the National objects, to which they must 
surrender themselves in this service of abstract generalization. The Roman 
State is not a repetition of such a State of Individuals as the Athenian Polis 
was. The geniality and joy of soul that existed there have given place to 
harsh and rigorous toil. The interest of History 1s detached from individuals, 
but these gain for themselves abstract, formal Universality. The Universal 
subjugates the individuals; they have to merge their own interests in it; but 
in return the abstraction which they themselves embody — that is to say, 
their personality — is recognized: in their individual capacity they become 
persons with definite rights as such. In the same sense as individuals may be 
said to be incorporated in the abstract idea of Person, National 
Individualities (those of the Roman Provinces) have also to experience this 
fate: in this form of Universality their concrete forms are crushed, and 
incorporated with it as a homogeneous and indifferent mass. Rome becomes 
a Pantheon of all deities, and of all Spiritual existence, but these divinities 
and this Spirit do not retain their proper vitality. -— The development of the 
State in question proceeds in two directions. On the one hand, as based on 
reflection — abstract Universality — it has the express outspoken antithesis in 
itself: it therefore essentially involves in itself the struggle which that 
antithesis supposes; with the necessary issue, that individual caprice — the 
purely contingent and thoroughly worldly power of one despot — gets the 
better of that abstract universal principle. At the very outset we have the 
antithesis between the Aim of the State as the abstract universal principle on 
the one hand, and the abstract personality of the individual on the other 
hand. But when subsequently, in the historical development, individuality 
gains the ascendant, and the breaking up of the community into its 
component atoms can only be restrained by external compulsion, then the 
subjective might of individual despotism comes forward to play its part, as 
if summoned to fulfil this task. For the mere abstract compliance with Law 


implies on the part of the subject of law the supposition that he has not 
attained to selforganization and self-control ; and this principle of 
obedience, instead of being hearty and voluntary, has for its motive and 
ruling power only the arbitrary and contingent disposition of the individual; 
so that the latter is led to seek consolation for the loss of his freedom in 
exercising and developing his private right. This is the purely worldly 
harmonization of the antithesis. But in the next place, the pain inflicted by 
Despotism begins to be felt, and Spirit driven back into its utmost depths, 
leaves the godless world, seeks for a harmony in itself, and begins now an 
inner life — a complete concrete subjectivity, which possesses at the same 
time a substantiality that is not grounded in mere external existence. Within 
the soul therefore arises the Spiritual pacification of the struggle, in the fact 
that the individual personality, instead of following its own capricious 
choice, is purified and elevated into universality; — a subjectivity that of its 
own free will adopts principles tending to the good of all — reaches, in fact, 
a divine personality. To that worldly empire, this Spiritual one wears a 
predominant aspect of opposition, as the empire of a subjectivity that has 
attained to the knowledge of itself — itself in its essential nature — the 
Empire of Spirit in its full sense. 

The German world appears at this point of development — the fourth 
phase of World-History. This would answer in the comparison with the 
periods of human life to its Old Age. The Old Age of Nature is weakness; 
but that of Spirit is 1ts perfect maturity and strength, in which it returns to 
unity with itself, but in its fully developed character as Spirit. — This fourth 
phase begins with the Reconciliation presented in Christianity; but only in 
the germ, without national or political development. We must therefore 
regard it as commencing rather with the enormous contrast between the 
spiritual, religious principle, and the barbarian Real World. For Spirit as the 


consciousness of an inner World is, at the commencement, itself still in an 


abstract form. All that is secular is consequently given over to rudeness and 
capricious violence. The Mohammedan principle — the enlightenment of the 
Oriental World — is the first to contravene this barbarism and caprice. We 
find it developing itself later and more rapidly than Christianity; for the 
latter needed eight centuries to grow up into a political form. But that 
principle of the German World which we are now discussing, attained 
concrete reality only in the history of the German Nations. The contrast of 
the Spiritual principle animating the Ecclesiastical State, with the rough and 
wild barbarism of the Secular State, is here likewise present. The Secular 
ought to be in harmony with the Spiritual principle, but we find nothing 
more than the recognition of that obligation. The Secular power forsaken by 
the Spirit, must in the first instance vanish in presence of the Ecclesiastical 
(as representative of Spirit) ; but while this latter degrades itself to mere 
secularity, it loses its influence with the loss of its proper character and 
vocation. From this corruption of the Ecclesiastical element — that is, of the 
Church — results the higher form of rational thought. Spirit once more 
driven back upon itself, produces its work in an intellectual shape, and 
becomes capable of realizing the Ideal of Reason from the Secular principle 
alone. Thus it happens, that in virtue of elements of Universality, which 
have the principle of Spirit as their basis, the empire of Thought is 
established actually and concretely. The antithesis of Church and State 
vanishes. The Spiritual becomes reconnected with the Secular, and develops 
this latter as an independently organic existence. The State no longer 
occupies a position of real inferiority to the Church, and is no longer 
subordinate to it. The latter asserts no prerogative, and the Spiritual is no 
longer an element foreign to the State. Freedom has found the means of 
realizing its Ideal — its true existence. This is the ultimate result which the 
process of History is intended to accomplish, and we have to traverse in 
detail the long track which has been thus cursorily traced out. Yet length of 


Time is something entirely relative, and the element of Spirit is Eternity. 
Duration, properly speaking, cannot be said to belong to it. 


PART I: THE ORIENTAL WORLD 
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WE HAVE TO begin with the Oriental World, but not before the period in 
which we discover States in it. The diffusion of Language and the formation 
of races lie beyond the limits of History. History is prose, and myths fall 
short of History. The consciousness of external definite existence only 
arises in connection with the power to form abstract distinctions and assign 
abstract predicates; and in proportion as a capacity for expressing Laws (of 
natural or social life) is acquired, in the same proportion does the ability 
manifest itself to comprehend objects in an unpoetical form. While the ante- 
historical is that which precedes political life, it also lies beyond self- 
cognizant life; though surmises and suppositions may be entertained 
respecting that period, these do not amount to facts. The Oriental World has 
as its inherent and distinctive principle the Substantial (the Prescriptive), in 
Morality. We have the first example of a subjugation of the mere arbitrary 
will, which is merged in this substantiality. Moral distinctions and 
requirements are expressed as Laws, but so that the subjective will is 
governed by these Laws as by an external force. Nothing subjective in the 
shape of disposition, Conscience, formal Freedom, is recognized. Justice is 
administered only on the basis of external morality, and Government exists 
only as the prerogative of compulsion. Our civil law contains indeed some 
purely compulsory ordinances. I can be compelled to give up another man’s 
property, or to keep an agreement which I have made; but the Moral is not 
placed by us in the mere compulsion, but in the disposition of the subjects — 
their sympathy with the requirements of law. Morality is in the East 
likewise a subject of positive legislation, and although the moral 
prescriptions (the substance of their Ethics) may be perfect, what should be 


internal subjective sentiment is made a matter of external arrangement. 
There is no want of a will to command moral actions, but of a will to 
perform them because commanded from within. Since Spirit has not yet 
attained subjectivity, it wears the appearance of spirituality still involved in 
the conditions of Nature. Since the external and the internal, Law and Moral 
Sense, are not yet distinguished — still form an undivided unity — so also do 
Religion and the State. The Constitution generally is a Theocracy, and the 
Kingdom of God is to the same extent also a secular Kingdom as the secular 
Kingdom is also divine. What we call God has not yet in the East been 
realized in consciousness, for our idea of God involves an elevation of the 
soul to the supersensual. While we obey, because what we are required to 
do is confirmed by an internal sanction, there the Law is regarded as 
inherently and absolutely valid without a sense of the want of this 
subjective confirmation. In the law men recognize not their own will, but 
one entirely foreign. Of the several parts of Asia we have already 
eliminated as unhistorical, Upper Asia (so far and so long as its Nomad 
population do not appear on the scene of history), and Siberia. The rest of 
the Asiatic World is divided into four districts: first, the River-Plains, 
formed by the Yellow and Blue Stream, and the Upland of farther Asia — 
China and the Mongols. Secondly, the valley of the Ganges and that of the 
Indus. The third theatre of History comprises the river-plains of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes, the Upland of Persia, and the other valley-plains of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, to which Hither-Asia attaches itself. Fourthly, the 
River-plain of the Nile. 

With China and the Mongols — the realm of theocratic despotism — 
History begins. Both have the patriarchal constitution for their principle — 
so modified in China, as to admit the development of an organized system 
of secular polity; while among the Mongols it limits itself to the simple 
form of a spiritual, religious sovereignty. In China the Monarch is Chief as 


Patriarch. The laws of the state are partly civil ordinances, partly moral 
requirements; so that the internal law — the knowledge on the part of the 
individual of the nature of his volition, as his own inmost self — even this is 
the subject of external statutory enactment. The sphere of subjectivity does 
not then, attain to maturity here, since moral laws are treated as legislative 
enactments, and law on its part has an ethical aspect. All that we call 
subjectivity is concentrated in the supreme head of the State, who, in all his 
legislation has an eye to the health, wealth, and benefit of the whole. 
Contrasted with this secular Empire is the spiritual sovereignty of the 
Mongols, at the head of which stands the Lama, who is honored as God. In 
this Spiritual Empire no secular political life can be developed. 

In the second phase — the /ndian realm — we see the unity of political 
organization — a perfect civil machinery, such as exists in China — in the 
first instance, broken up. The several powers of society appear as 
dissevered and free in relation to each other. The different castes are indeed, 
fixed; but in view of the religious doctrine that established them, they wear 
the aspect of natural distinctions. Individuals are thereby still further 
stripped of proper personality — although it might appear as if they derived 
gain from the development of the distinctions in question. For though we 
find the organization of the State no longer, as in China, determined and 
arranged by the one all-absorbing personality (the head of the State) the 
distinctions that exist are attributed to Nature, and so become differences of 
Caste. The unity in which these divisions must finally meet, is a religious 
one; and thus arises Theocratic Aristocracy and its despotism. Here begins, 
therefore, the distinction between the spiritual consciousness and secular 
conditions; but as the separation implied in the above mentioned 
distinctions is the cardinal consideration, so also we find in the religion the 
principle of the isolation of the constituent elements of the Idea; — a 
principle which posits the harshest antithesis — the conception of the purely 


abstract unity of God, and of the purely sensual Powers of Nature. The 
connection of the two is only a constant change — a restless hurrying from 
one extreme to the other — a wild chaos of fruitless variation, which must 
appear as madness to a duly regulated, intelligent consciousness. 

The third important form — presenting a contrast to the immovable unity 
of China and to the wild and turbulent unrest of India — is the Persian 
Realm. China is quite peculiarly Oriental ; India we might compare with 
Greece; Persia on the other hand with Rome. In Persia namely, the 
Theocratic power appears as a Monarchy. Now Monarchy is that kind of 
constitution which does indeed unite the members of the body politic in the 
head of the government as in a point; but regards that head neither as the 
absolute director nor the arbitrary ruler, but as a power whose will is 
regulated by the same principle of law as the obedience of the subject. We 
have thus a general principle, a Law, lying at the basis of the whole, but 
which, still regarded as a dictum of mere Nature (not as free and absolute 
Truth) is clogged by an antithesis (that of formal freedom on the part of 
man as commanded to obey positive alien requirements). The 
representation, therefore, which Spirit makes of itself is, at this grade of 
progress, of a purely natural kind — Light. This Universal principle is as 
much a regulative one for the monarch as for each of his subjects, and the 
Persian Spirit is accordingly clear, illuminated — the idea of a people living 
in pure morality, as in a sacred community. But this has on the one hand as 
a merely natural Ecclesia, the above antithesis still unreconciled; and its 
sanctity displays the characteristics of a compulsory, external one. On the 
other hand this antithesis is exhibited in Persia in its being the Empire of 
hostile peoples, and the union of the most widely differing nations. The 
Persian Unity is not that abstract one of the Chinese Empire; it is adapted to 
rule over many and various nationalities, which it unites under the mild 


power of Universality as a beneficial Sun shining over all — waking them 


into life and cherishing their growth. This Universal principle — occupying 
the position of a root only — allows the several members a free growth for 
unrestrained expansion and ramification. In the organization of these 
several peoples, the various principles and forms of life have full play and 
continue to exist together. We find in this multitude of nations, roving 
Nomades; then we see in Babylonia and Syria commerce and industrial 
pursuits in full vigor, the wildest sensuality, the most uncontrolled 
turbulence. The coasts mediate a connection with foreign lands. In the midst 
of this confusion the spiritual God of the Jews arrests our attention — like 
Brahm, existing only for Thought, yet jealous and excluding from his being 
and abolishing all distinct speciality of manifestations [avatars], such as are 
freely allowed in other religions. This Persian Empire, then — since it can 
tolerate these several principles, exhibits the Antithesis in a lively active 
form, and is not shut up within itself, abstract and calm, as are China and 
India — makes a real transition in the History of the World. If Persia forms 
the external transition to Greek life, the internal, mental transition is 
mediated by Egypt. Here the antitheses in their abstract form are broken 
through; a breaking through which effects their nullification. This 
undeveloped reconciliation exhibits the struggle of the most contradictory 
principles, which are not yet capable of harmonizing themselves, but, 
setting up the birth of this harmony as the problem to be solved, make 
themselves a riddle for themselves and for others, the solution of which is 
only to be found in the Greek World. If we compare these kingdoms in the 
light of their various fates, we find the empire of the two Chinese rivers the 
only durable kingdom in the World. Conquests cannot affect such an 
empire. The world of the Ganges and the Indus has also been preserved. A 
state of things so destitute of (distinct) thought is likewise imperishable, but 
it is in its very nature destined to be mixed with other races — to be 
conquered and subjugated. While these two realms have remained to the 


present day, of the empires of the Tigris and Euphrates on the contrary 
nothing remains, except, at most, a heap of bricks; for the Persian Kingdom, 
as that of Transition, is by nature perishable, and the Kingdoms of the 
Caspian Sea are given up to the ancient struggle of Iran and Turan. The 
Empire of the solitary Nile is only present beneath the ground, in its 
speechless Dead, ever and anon stolen away to all quarters of the globe, and 
in their majestic habitations; — for what remains above ground is nothing 


else but such splendid tombs. 


SECTION I: CHINA 
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WITH THE EmpPIRE of China History has to begin, for it is the oldest, as 
far as history gives us any information ; and its principle has such 
substantiality, that for the empire in question it is at once the oldest and the 
newest. Early do we see China advancing to the condition in which it is 
found at this day ; for as the contrast between objective existence and 
subjective freedom of movement in it, is still wanting, every change is 
excluded, and the fixedness of a character which recurs perpetually, takes 
the place of what we should call the truly historical. China and India lie, as 
it were, still outside the World’s History, as the mere presupposition of 
elements whose combination must be waited for to constitute their vital 
progress. The unity of substantiality and subjective freedom so entirely 
excludes the distinction and contrast of the two elements, that by this very 
fact, substance cannot arrive at reflection on itself — at subjectivity. The 
Substantial [Positive] in its moral aspect, rules therefore, not as the moral 
disposition of the Subject, but as the despotism of the Sovereign. 

No People has a so strictly continuous series of Writers of History as the 
Chinese. Other Asiatic peoples also have ancient traditions, but no History. 
The Vedas of the Indians are not such. The traditions of the Arabs are very 
old, but are not attached to a political constitution and its development. But 
such a constitution exists in China, and that in a distinct and prominent 
form. The Chinese traditions ascend to 3000 years before Christ; and the 
Shu-King, their canonical document, beginning with the government of Yao, 
places this 2357 years before Christ. It may here be incidentally remarked, 
that the other Asiatic kingdoms also reach a high antiquity. According to the 
calculation of an English writer, the Egyptian history (e.g.) reaches to 2207 


years before Christ, the Assyrian to 2221, the Indian to 2204. Thus the 
traditions respecting the principal kingdoms of the East reach to about 2300 
years before the birth of Christ. Comparing this with the history of the Old 
Testament, a space of 2400 years, according to the common acceptation, 
intervened between the Noachian Deluge and the Christian era. But 
Johannes von Muller has adduced weighty objections to this number. He 
places the Deluge in the year 3473 before Christ — thus about 1000 years 
earlier — supporting his view by the Septuagint. I remark this only with the 
view of obviating a difficulty that may appear to arise when we meet with 
dates of a higher age than 2400 years before Christ, and yet find nothing 
about the Flood. — The Chinese have certain ancient canonical documents, 
from which their history, constitution, and religion can be gathered. The 
Vedas and the Mosaic records are similar books; as also the Homeric 
poems. Among the Chinese these books are called Kings, and constitute the 
foundation of all their studies. The Shu-King contains their history, treats of 
the government of the ancient kings, and gives the statutes enacted by this 
or that monarch. The Y-King consists of figures, which have been regarded 
as the bases of the Chinese written character, and this book is also 
considered the groundwork of the Chinese Meditation. For it begins with 
the abstractions of Unity and Duality, and then treats of the concrete 
existences pertaining to these abstract forms of thought. Lastly, the Shi-King 
is the book of the oldest poems in a great variety of styles. The high officers 
of the kingdom were anciently commissioned to bring with them to the 
annual festival all the poems composed in their province within the year. 
The Emperor in full court was the judge of these poems, and those 
recognized as good received public approbation. Besides these three books 
of archives which are specially honored and studied, there are besides two 
others, less important, viz. the Li-Ki (or Li-King) which records the customs 
and ceremonial observances pertaining to the Imperial dignity, and that of 


the State functionaries (with an appendix, Yo-King, treating of music); and 
the 7shun-tsin, the chronicle of the kingdom Lu, where Confucius appeared. 
These books are the groundwork of the history, the manners and the laws of 
China. This empire early attracted the attention of Europeans, although only 
vague stories about it had reached them. It was always marvelled at as a 
country which, self-originated, appeared to have no connection with the 
outer world. In the thirteenth century a Venetian (Marco Polo) explored it 
for the first time, but his reports were deemed fabulous. In later times, 
everything that he had said respecting its extent and greatness was entirely 
confirmed. By the lowest calculation, China has 150,000,000 of inhabitants; 
another makes the number 200,000,000, and the highest raises it even to 
300,000,- 000. From the far north it stretches towards the south to India; on 
the east it is bounded by the vast Pacific, and on the west it extends towards 
Persia and the Caspian. China Proper is over- populated. On both rivers, the 
Hoang-ho and the Yang-tse-Kiang, dwell many millions of human beings, 
living on rafts adapted to all the requirements of their mode of life. The 
population and the thoroughly organized State-arrangements, descending 
even to the minutest details, have astonished Europeans ; and a matter of 
especial astonishment is the accuracy with which their historical works are 
executed. For in China the Historians are some of the highest functionaries. 
Two ministers constantly in attendance on the Emperor, are commissioned 
to keep a journal of everything the Emperor does, commands, and says, and 
their notes are then worked up and made use of by the Historians. We 
cannot go further into the minutiae of their annals, which, as they 
themselves exhibit no development, would only hinder us in ours. Their 
History ascends to very ancient times, in which Fohi is named as the 
Diffuser of culture, he having been the original civilizer of China. He is said 
to have lived in the twenty-ninth century before Christ — before the time, 
therefore, at which the Shu-King begins; but the mythical and prehistorical 


is treated by Chinese Historians as perfectly historical. The first region of 
Chinese history is the north- western corner — China Proper — towards that 
point where the Hoang-ho descends from the mountains; for only at a later 
period did the Chinese empire extend itself towards the south, to the Yang- 
tse-Kiang. The narrative begins with the period in which men lived in a 
wild state, i.e., in the woods, when they fed on the fruits of the earth, and 
clothed themselves with the skins of wild beasts. There was no recognition 
of definite laws among them. To Fohi (who must be duly distinguished 
from Fo, the founder of a new religion) is ascribed the instruction of men in 
building themselves huts and making dwellings. He is said to have directed 
their attention to the change and return of seasons, to barter and trade; to 
have established marriage; to have taught that Reason came from Heaven, 
and to have given instructions for rearing silkworms, building bridges, and 
making use of beasts of burden. The Chinese historians are very diffuse on 
the subject of these various origins. The progress of the history is the 
extension of the culture thus originated, to the south, and the beginning of a 
state and a government. The great Empire which had thus gradually been 
formed, was soon broken up into many provinces, which carried on long 
wars with each other, and were then reunited into a Whole. The dynasties in 
China have often been changed, and the one now dominant is generally 
marked as the twenty-second. In connection with the rise and fall of these 
dynasties arose the different capital cities that are found in this empire. For 
a long time Nankin was the capital; now it is Pekin; at an earlier period 
other cities. China has been compelled to wage many wars with the Tartars, 
who penetrated far into the country. The long wall built by Shi-hoang-ti — 
and which has always been regarded as a most astounding achievement — 
was raised as a barrier against the inroads of the northern Nomades. This 
prince divided the whole empire into thirty-six provinces, and made himself 
especially remarkable by his attacks on the old literature, especially on the 


historical books and historical studies generally. He did this with the design 
of strengthening his own dynasty, by destroying the remembrance of the 
earlier one. After the historical books had been collected and burned, many 
hundreds of the literati fled to the mountains, in order to save what 
remained. Every one that fell into the Emperor’s hands experienced the 
same fate as the books. This Book- burning is a very important 
circumstance, for in spite of it the strictly canonical books were saved, as is 
generally the case. The first connection of China with the West occurred 
about 64 A.D. At that epoch a Chinese emperor despatched ambassadors (it 
is said) to visit the wise sages of the West. Twenty years later a Chinese 
general is reported to have penetrated as far as Judea. At the beginning of 
the eighth century after Christ, the first Christians are reputed to have gone 
to China, of which visit later visitors assert that they found traces and 
monuments. A Tartar kingdom, Lyan-Tong, existing in the north of China, is 
said to have been reduced and taken possession of by the Chinese with the 
help of the Western Tartars, about 1100 A.D. This, nevertheless, gave these 
very Tartars an opportunity of securing a footing in China. Similarly they 
admitted the Manchus with whom they engaged in war in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, which resulted in the present dynasty’s obtaining 
possession of the throne. Yet this new dynasty has not effected further 
change in the country, any more than did the earlier conquest of the 
Mongols in the year 1281. The Manchus that live in China have to conform 
to Chinese laws, and study Chinese sciences. 

We pass now from these few dates in Chinese history to the 
contemplation of the Spirit of the constitution, which has always remained 
the same. We can deduce it from the general principle, which is, the 
immediate unity of the substantial Spirit and the Individual; but this is 
equivalent to the Spirit of the Family, which is here extended over the most 
populous of countries. The element of Subjectivity — that is to say, the 


reflection upon itself of the individual will in antithesis to the Substantial 
(as the power in which it is absorbed) or the recognition of this power as 
one with its own essential being, in which it knows itself free — is not found 
on this grade of development. The universal Will displays its activity 
immediately through that of the individual: the latter has no self-cognizance 
at all in antithesis to Substantial, positive being, which it does not yet regard 
as a power standing over against it — as, (e.g.) in Judaism, the “Jealous 
God” is known as the negation of the Individual. In China the Universal 
Will immediately commands what the Individual is to do, and the latter 
complies and obeys with proportionate renunciation of reflection and 
personal independence. If he does not obey, if he thus virtually separates 
himself from the Substance of his being, inasmuch as this separation is not 
mediated by a retreat within a personality of his own, the punishment he 
undergoes does not affect his subjective and internal, but simply his 
outward existence. The element of subjectivity is therefore as much wanting 
to this political totality as the latter is on its side altogether destitute of a 
foundation in the moral disposition of the subject. For the Substance is 
simply an individual — the Emperor — whose law constitutes all the 
disposition. 

Nevertheless, this ignoring of inclination does not imply caprice, which 
would itself indicate inclination — that is, subjectivity and mobility. Here we 
have the One Being of the State supremely dominant — the Substance, 
which, still hard and inflexible, resembles nothing but itself — includes no 
other element. This relation, then, expressed more definitely and more 
conformably with its conception, is that of the Family. On this form of 
moral union alone rests the Chinese State, and it is objective Family Piety 
that characterizes it. The Chinese regard themselves as belonging to their 
family, and at the same time as children of the State. In the Family itself 
they are not personalities, for the consolidated unity in which they exist as 


members of it is consanguinity and natural obligation. In the ‘State they 
have as little independent personality; for there the patriarchal relation is 
predominant, and the government is based on the paternal management of 
the Emperor, who keeps all departments of the State in order. Five duties 
are stated in the Shu-King as involving grave and unchangeable 
fundamental relations, 1. The mutual one of the Emperor and people. 2. Of 
the Fathers and Children. 3. Of an elder and younger brother. 4. Of Husband 
and Wife. 5. Of Friend and Friend. It may be here incidentally remarked, 
that the number Five is regarded as fundamental among the Chinese, and 
presents itself as often as the number Three among us. They have five 
Elements of Nature — Air, Water, Earth, Metal, and Wood. They recognize 
four quarters of Heaven and a centre. Holy places, where altars are erected, 
consist of four elevations, and one in the centre. The duties of the Family 
are absolutely binding, and established and regulated by law. The son may 
not accost the father, when he comes into the room; he must seem to 
contract himself to nothing at the side of the door, and may not leave the 
room without his father’s permission. When the father dies, the son must 
mourn for three years — abstaining from meat and wine. The business in 
which he was engaged, even that of the State, must be suspended, for he is 
obliged to quit it. Even the Emperor, who has just commenced his 
government, does not devote himself to his duties during this time. No 
marriage may be contracted in the family within the period of mourning. 
Only the having reached his fiftieth year exempts the bereaved from the 
excessive strictness of the regulations, which are then relaxed that he may 
not be reduced in person by them. The sixtieth year relaxes them still 
further, and the seventieth limits mourning to the color of the dress. 

A mother is honored equally with a father. When Lord Macartney saw 
the Emperor, the latter was sixty-eight years old, (sixty years is among the 


Chinese a fundamental round number, as one hundred is among us), 


notwithstanding which he visited his mother every morning on foot, to 
demonstrate his respect for her. The New Year’s congratulations are offered 
even to the mother of the Emperor; and the Emperor himself cannot receive 
the homage of the grandees of the court until he has paid his to his mother. 
The latter is the first and constant counsellor of her son, and all 
announcements concerning his family are made in her name. — The merits 
of a son are ascribed not to him, but to his father. When on one occasion the 
prime minister asked the Emperor to confer titles of honor on his father, the 
Emperor issued an edict in which it was said: “Famine was desolating the 
Empire: Thy father gave rice to the starving. What beneficence! The Empire 
was on the edge of ruin: Thy father defended it at the hazard of his life. 
What fidelity! The government of the kingdom was intrusted to thy father: 
he made excellent laws, maintained peace and concord with the neighboring 
princes, and asserted the rights of my crown. What wisdom! The title 
therefore which I award to him is: Beneficent, Faithful and Wise.” — The 
Son had done all that is here ascribed to the Father. In this way ancestors — a 
fashion the reverse of ours — obtain titles of honor through their posterity. 
But in return, every Father of a Family is responsible for the transgressions 
of his descendants; duties ascend, but none can be properly said to descend. 
It is a great object with the Chinese, to have children who may give them 
the due honors of burial, pay respect to their memory after death, and 
decorate their grave. Although a Chinese may have many wives, one only is 
the mistress of the house, and the children of the subordinate wives have to 
honor her absolutely as a mother. If a Chinese husband has no children by 
any of his wives, he may proceed to adoption with a view to this 
posthumous honor. For it is an indispensable requirement that the grave of 
parents be annually visited. Here lamentations are annually renewed, and 
many, to give full vent to their grief, remain there sometimes one or two 


months. The body of a deceased father is often kept three or four months in 


the house, and during this time no one may sit down on a chair or sleep in a 
bed. Every family in China has a Hall of Ancestors where all the members 
annually assemble; there are placed representations of those who have filled 
exalted posts, while the names of those men and women who have been of 
less importance in the family are inscribed on tablets; the whole family then 
partake of a meal together, and the poor members are entertained by the 
more wealthy. It is said that a Mandarin who had become a Christian, 
having ceased to honor his ancestors in this way, exposed himself to great 
persecutions on the part of his relatives. The same minuteness of regulation 
which prevails in the relation between father and children, characterizes 
also that between the elder brother and the younger ones. The former has, 
though in a less degree than parents, claims to reverence. 

This family basis is also the basis of the Constitution, if we can speak of 
such. For although the Emperor has the right of a Monarch, standing at the 
summit of a political edifice, he exercises it paternally. He is the Patriarch, 
and everything in the State that can make any claim to reverence 1s attached 
to him. For the Emperor is chief both in religious affairs and in science — a 
subject which will be treated of in detail further on. — This paternal care on 
the part of the Emperor, and the spirit of his subjects — who like children do 
not advance beyond the ethical principle of the family circle, and can gain 
for themselves no independent and civil freedom — makes the whole an 
empire, administration, and social code, which is at the same time moral 
and thoroughly prosaic — that is, a product of the Understanding without 
free Reason and Imagination. 

The Emperor claims the deepest reverence. In virtue of his position he is 
obliged personally to manage the government, and must himself be 
acquainted with and direct the legislative business of the Empire, although 
the Tribunals give their assistance. Notwithstanding this, there is little room 
for the exercise of his individual will; for the whole government is 


conducted on the basis of certain ancient maxims of the Empire, while his 
constant oversight is not the less necessary. The imperial princes are 
therefore educated on the strictest plan. Their physical frames are hardened 
by discipline, and the sciences are their occupation from their earliest years. 
Their education is conducted under the Emperor’s superintendence, and 
they are early taught that the Emperor is the head of the State and therefore 
must appear as the first and best in everything. An examination of the 
princes takes place every year, and a circumstantial report of the affair is 
published through the whole Empire, which feels the deepest interest in 
these matters. China has therefore succeeded in getting the greatest and best 
governors, to whom the expression “Solomonian Wisdom” might be 
applied; and the present Manchu dynasty has especially distinguished itself 
by abilities of mind and body. All the ideals of princes and of princely 
education which have been so numerous and varied since the appearance of 
Fenelon’s “Telemaque” are realized here. In Europe there can be no 
Solomons. 

But here are the place and the necessity for such government ; since the 
rectitude, the prosperity, the security of all, depend on the one impulse 
given to the first link in the entire chain of this hierarchy. The deportment of 
the Emperor is represented to us as in the highest degree simple, natural, 
noble and intelligent. Free from a proud taciturnity or repelling hauteur in 
speech or manners, he lives in the consciousness of his own dignity and in 
the exercise of imperial duties to whose observance he has been disciplined 
from his earliest youth. Besides the imperial dignity there is properly no 
elevated rank, no nobility among the Chinese; only the princes of the 
imperial house, and the sons of the ministers enjoy any precedence of the 
kind, and they rather by their position than by their birth. Otherwise all are 
equal, and only those have a share in the administration of affairs who have 
ability for it. Official stations are therefore occupied by men of the greatest 


intellect and education. The Chinese State has consequently been often set 
up as an Ideal which may serve even us for a model. 

The next thing to be considered is the administration of the Empire. We 
cannot speak, in reference to China, of a Constitution; for this would imply 
that individuals and corporations have independent rights — partly in respect 
of their particular interests, partly in respect of the entire State. This element 
must be wanting here, and we can only speak of an administration of the 
Empire. In China, we have the reality of absolute equality, and all the 
differences that exist are possible only in connection with that 
administration, and in virtue of the worth which a person may acquire, 
enabling him to fill a high post in the Government. Since equality prevails 
in China, but without any freedom, despotism is necessarily the mode of 
government. Among us, men are equal only before the law, and in the 
respect paid to the property of each; but they have also many interests and 
peculiar privileges, which must be guaranteed, if we are to have what we 
call freedom. But in the Chinese Empire these special interests enjoy no 
consideration on their own account, and the government proceeds from the 
Emperor alone, who sets it in movement as a hierarchy of officials or 
Mandarins. Of these, there are two kinds — learned and military Mandarins 
— the latter corresponding to our Officers. The Learned Mandarins 
constitute the higher rank, for, in China, civilians take precedence of the 
military. Government officials are educated at the schools; elementary 
schools are instituted for obtaining elementary knowledge. Institutions for 
higher cultivation, such as our Universities, may, perhaps, be said not to 
exist. Those who wish to attain high official posts must undergo several 
examinations — usually three in number. To the third and last examination — 
at which the Emperor himself is present — only those can be admitted who 
have passed the first and second with credit; and the reward for having 
succeeded in this, is the immediate introduction into the highest Council of 


the Empire. The sciences, an acquaintance with which is especially 
required, are the History of the Empire, Jurisprudence, and the science of 
customs and usages, and of the organization and administration of 
government. Besides this, the Mandarins are said to have a talent for poetry 
of the most refined order. We have the means of judging of this, particularly 
from the Romance, Ju-kiao-li, or, “The Two Cousins,” translated by Abel 
Remusat: in this, a youth is introduced who having finished his studies, is 
endeavoring to attain high dignities. The officers of the army, also, must 
have some mental acquirements; they too are examined; but civil 
functionaries enjoy, at stated above, far greater respect. At the great 
festivals the Emperor appears with a retinue of two thousand Doctors, i.e. 
Mandarins in Civil Offices, and the same number of military Mandarins. (In 
the whole Chinese State, there are about 15,000 civil, and 20,000 military 
Mandarins.) The Mandarins who have not yet obtained an office, 
nevertheless belong to the Court, and are obliged to appear at the great 
festivals in the Spring and Autumn, when the Emperor himself guides the 
plough. These functionaries are divided into eight classes. The first are 
those that attend the Emperor, then follow the viceroys, and so on. The 
Emperor governs by means of administrative bodies, for the most part 
composed of Mandarins. The Council of the Empire is the highest body of 
the kind: it consists of the most learned and talented men. From these are 
chosen the presidents of the other colleges. The greatest publicity prevails 
in the business of government. The subordinate officials report to the 
Council of the Empire, and the latter lay the matter before the Emperor, 
whose decision is made known in the Court Journal. The Emperor often 
accuses himself of faults; and should his princes have been unsuccessful in 
their examination, he blames them severely. In every Ministry, and in 
various parts of the Empire, there is a Censor (Ko-tao), who has to give the 
Emperor an account of everything. These Censors enjoy a permanent office, 


and are very much feared. They exercise a strict surveillance over 
everything that concerns the government, and the public and private 
conduct of the Mandarins, and make their report immediately to the 
Emperor. They have also the right of remonstrating with and blaming him. 
The Chinese History gives many examples of the noble-mindedness and 
courage of these Ko-taos. For example: A Censor had remonstrated with a 
tyrannical sovereign, but had been severely repulsed. Nevertheless, he was 
not turned away from his purpose, but betook himself once more to the 
Emperor to renew his remonstrances. Foreseeing his death, he had the 
coffin brought in with him, in which he was to be buried. It is related of the 
Censors, that — cruelly lacerated by the torturers and unable to utter a sound 
— they have even written their animadversions with their own blood in the 
sand. These Censors themselves form yet another Tribunal which has the 
oversight of the whole Empire. The Mandarins are responsible also for 
performing duties arising from unforeseen exigencies in the State. If 
famine, disease, conspiracy, religious disturbances occur, they have to 
report the facts; not, however, to wait for further orders from government, 
but immediately to act as the case requires. The whole of the administration 
is thus covered by a network of officials. Functionaries are appointed to 
superintend the roads, the rivers, and the coasts. Everything is arranged with 
the greatest minuteness. In particular, great attention is paid to the rivers; in 
the Shu-King are to be found many edicts of the Emperor, designed to 
secure the land from inundations. The gates of every town are guarded by a 
watch, and the streets are barred all night. Government officers are always 
answerable to the higher Council. Every Mandarin is also bound to make 
known the faults he has committed, every five years; and _ the 
trustworthiness of his statement is attested by a Board of Control — the 
Censorship. In the case of any grave crime not confessed, the Mandarins 
and their families are punished most severely. From all this it is clear that 


the Emperor is the centre, around which everything turns; consequently the 
well-being of the country and people depends on him. The whole hierarchy 
of the administration works more or less according to a settled routine, 
which in a peaceful condition of things becomes a convenient habit. 
Uniform and regular, like the course of nature, it goes its own way, at one 
time as at another time; but the Emperor is required to be the moving, ever 
wakeful, spontaneously active Soul. If then the personal character of the 
Emperor is not of the order described — namely, thoroughly moral, 
laborious, and while maintaining dignity, full of energy — everything is 
relaxed, and the government is paralyzed from head to foot, and given over 
to carelessness and caprice. For there is no other legal power or institution 
extant, but this superintendence and oversight of the Emperor. It is not their 
own conscience, their own honor, which keeps the offices of government up 
to their duty, but an external mandate and the severe sanctions by which it is 
supported. In the instance of the revolution that occurred in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, the last Emperor of the dynasty was very amiable 
and honorable; but through the mildness of his character, the reins of 
government were relaxed, and disturbances naturally ensued. The rebels 
called the Manchus into the country. The Emperor killed himself to avoid 
falling into the hands of his enemies, and with his blood wrote on the border 
of his daughter’s robe a few words, in which he complained bitterly of the 
injustice of his subjects. A Mandarin, who was with him, buried him, and 
then killed himself on his grave. The Empress and her attendants followed 
the example. The last prince of the imperial house, who was besieged in a 
distant province, fell into the hands of the enemy and was put to death. All 
the other attendant Mandarins died a voluntary death. Passing from the 
administration to the Jurisprudence of China, we find the subjects regarded 
as in a state of nonage, in virtue of the principle of patriarchal government. 
No independent classes or orders, as in India, have interests of their own to 


defend. All is directed and superintended from above. All legal relations are 
definitely settled by rules; free sentiment — the moral standpoint generally — 
is thereby thoroughly obliterated. It is formally determined by the laws in 
what way the members of the family should be disposed towards each other, 
and the transgression of these laws entails in some cases severe punishment. 
The second point to be noticed here, is the legal externality of the Family 
relations, which becomes almost slavery. Every one has the power of selling 
himself and his children; every Chinese buys his wife. Only the chief wife 
is a free woman. The concubines are slaves, and — like the children and 
every other chattel — may be seized upon in case of confiscation. 

A third point is, that punishments are generally corporal chastisements. 
Among us, this would be an insult to honor; not so in China, where the 
feeling of honor has not yet developed itself. A dose of cudgelling is the 
most easily forgotten; yet it 1s the severest punishment for a man of honor, 
who desires not to be esteemed physically assailable, but who is vulnerable 
in directions implying a more refined sensibility. But the Chinese do not 
recognize a subjectivity in honor; they are the subjects rather of corrective 
than retributive punishment — as are children among us; for corrective 
punishment aims at improvement, that which 1s retributive implies veritable 
imputation of guilt. In the corrective, the deterring principle is only the fear 
of punishment, not any consciousness of wrong; for here we cannot 
presume upon any reflection upon the nature of the action itself. Among the 
Chinese all crimes — those committed against the laws of the Family 
relation, as well as against the State — :are punished externally. Sons who 
fail in paying due honor to their Father or Mother, younger brothers who are 
not sufficiently respectful to elder ones, are bastinadoed. If a son complains 
of injustice done to him by his father, or a younger brother by an elder, he 
receives a hundred blows with a bamboo, and is banished for three years, if 
he is in the right; if not, he is strangled. If a son should raise his hand 


against his father, he is condemned to have his flesh torn from his body with 
red-hot pincers. The relation between husband and wife is, like all other 
family relations, very highly esteemed, and unfaithfulness — which, 
however, on account of the seclusion in which the women are kept, can very 
seldom present itself — meets with severe animadversion. Similar penalties 
await the exhibition on the part of a Chinese of greater affection to one of 
his inferior wives than to the matron who heads his establishment, should 
the latter complain of such disparagement. In China, every Mandarin is 
authorized to inflict blows with the bamboo; even the highest and most 
illustrious — Ministers, Viceroys, and even the favorites of the Emperor 
himself — are punished in this fashion. The friendship of the Emperor is not 
withdrawn on account of such chastisement, and they themselves appear not 
sensibly touched by it. When, on one occasion, the last English embassy to 
China was conducted home from the palace by the princes and their retinue, 
the Master of the Ceremonies, in order to make room, without any 
ceremony cleared the way among the princes and nobles with a whip. As 
regards responsibility, the distinction between malice prepense and 
blameless or accidental commission of an act is not regarded; for accident 
among the Chinese is as much charged with blame, as intention. Death is 
the penalty of accidental homicide. This ignoring of the distinction between 
accident and intention occasions most of the disputes between the English 
and the Chinese; for should the former be attacked by the latter — should a 
ship of war, believing itself attacked, defend itself, and a Chinese be killed 
as the consequence — the Chinese are accustomed to require that the 
Englishman who fired the fatal shot should lose his life. Everyone who is in 
any way connected with the transgressor, shares — especially in the case of 
crimes against the Emperor — the ruin of the actual offender: all his near 
kinsmen are tortured to death. The printers of an objectionable book and 
those who read it, are similarly exposed to the vengeance of the law. The 


direction which this state of things gives to private revenge is singular. It 
may be said of the Chinese that they are extremely sensitive to injuries and 
of a vindictive nature. To satisfy his revenge the offended person does not 
venture to kill his opponent, because the whole family of the assassin would 
be put to death; he therefore inflicts an injury on himself, to ruin his 
adversary. In many towns it has been deemed necessary to contract the 
openings of wells, to put a stop to suicides by drowning. For when anyone 
has committed suicide, the laws ordain that the strictest investigation shall 
be made into the cause. All the enemies of the suicide are arrested and put 
to the torture, and if the person who has committed the insult which led to 
the act, can be discovered, he and his whole family are executed. In case of 
insult therefore, a Chinese prefers killing himself rather than his opponent; 
since in either case he must die, but in the former contingency will have the 
due honors of burial, and may cherish the hope that his family will acquire 
the property of his adversary. Such is the fearful state of things in regard to 
responsibility and non-responsibility; all subjective freedom and moral 
concernment with an action are ignored. In the Mosaic Laws, where the 
distinction between dolus, culpa, and casus, is also not yet clearly 
recognized, there is nevertheless an asylum opened for the innocent 
homicide, to which he may betake himself. — There is in China no 
distinction in the penal code between higher and lower classes. A field- 
marshal of the Empire, who had very much distinguished himself, was 
traduced on some account, to the Emperor; and the punishment for the 
alleged crime, was that he should be a spy upon those who did not fulfil 
their duty in clearing away the snow from the streets. - Among the legal 
relations of the Chinese we have also to notice changes in the rights of 
possession and the introduction of slavery, which is connected there with it. 
The soil of China, in which the chief possessions of the Chinese consist, 
was regarded only at a late epoch as essentially the property of the State. At 


that time the Ninth of all moneys from estates was allotted by law to the 
Emperor. At a still later epoch serfdom was established, and its enactment 
has been ascribed to the Emperor Shi-hoang- ti, who in the year 213 B.C., 
built the Great Wall; who had all the writings that recorded the ancient 
rights of the Chinese, burned; and who brought many independent 
principalities of China under his dominion. His wars caused the conquered 
lands to become private property, and the dwellers on these lands, serfs. In 
China, however, the distinction between Slavery and freedom is necessarily, 
not great, since all are equal before the Emperor — that is, all are alike 
degraded. As no honor exists, and no one has an individual right in respect 
of others, the consciousness of debasement predominates, and this easily 
passes into that of utter abandonment. With this abandonment is connected 
the great immorality of the Chinese. They are notorious for deceiving 
wherever they can. Friend deceives friend, and no one resents the attempt at 
deception on the part of another, if the deceit has not succeeded in its 
object, or comes to the knowledge of the person sought to be defrauded. 
Their frauds are most astutely and craftily performed, so that Europeans 
have to be painfully cautious in dealing with them. Their consciousness of 
moral abandonment shows itself also in the fact that the religion of Fo is so 
widely diffused; a religion which regards as the Highest and Absolute — as 
God — pure Nothing; which sets up contempt for individuality, for personal 
existence, as the highest perfection. 

We come, then, to the consideration of the religious side of the Chinese 
Polity. In the patriarchal condition the religious exaltation of man has 
merely a human reference — simple morality and right-doing. The Absolute 
itself, is regarded partly as the abstract, simple rule of this right-doing — 
eternal rectitude ; partly as the power which 1s its sanction. Except in these 
simple aspects, all the relations of the natural world, the postulates of 
subjectivity — of heart and soul — are entirely ignored. The Chinese in their 


patriarchal despotism need no such connection or mediation with the 
Highest Being; for education, the laws of morality and courtesy, and the 
commands and government of the Emperor embody all such connection and 
mediation as far as they feel the need of it. The Emperor, as he is the 
Supreme Head of the State, is also the Chief of its religion. Consequently, 
religion is in China essentially State-Religion. The distinction between it 
and Lamaism must be observed, since the /atter is not developed to a State, 
but contains religion as a free, spiritual, disinterested consciousness. That 
Chinese religion, therefore, cannot be what we call religion. For to us 
religion means the retirement of the Spirit within itself, in contemplating its 
essential nature, its inmost Being. In these spheres, then, man is withdrawn 
from his relation to the State, and betaking himself to this retirement, is able 
to release himself from the power of secular government. But in China 
religion has not risen to this grade, for true faith is possible only where 
individuals can seclude themselves — can exist for themselves 
independently of any external compulsory power. In China the individual 
has no such life; — does not enjoy this independence: in any direction he is 
therefore dependent; in religion as well as in other things; that is, dependent 
on objects of nature, of which the most exalted is the material heaven. On 
this depend harvest, the seasons of the year, the abundance and sterility of 
crops. The Emperor, as crown of all — the embodiment of power — alone 
approaches heaven; individuals, as such, enjoy no such privilege. He it is, 
who presents the offerings at the four feasts; gives thanks at the head of his 
court, for the harvest, and invokes blessings on the sowing of the seed. This 
“heaven” might be taken in the sense of our term “God,” as the Lord of 
Nature (we say, for example, “Heaven protect us!”’); but such a relation is 
beyond the scope of Chinese thought, for here the one isolated self- 
consciousness is substantial being, the Emperor himself, the Supreme 
Power. Heaven has therefore no higher meaning than Nature. The Jesuits 


indeed, yielded to Chinese notions so far as to call the Christian God, 
“Heaven” — “Tien”; but they were on that account accused to the Pope by 
other Christian Orders. The Pope consequently sent a Cardinal to China, 
who died there. A bishop who was subsequently despatched, enacted that 
instead of “Heaven,” the term “Lord of Heaven” should be adopted. The 
relation to Tien is supposed to be such, that the good conduct of individuals 
and of the Emperor brings blessing; their transgressions on the other hand 
cause want and evil of all kinds. The Chinese religion involves that 
primitive element of magical influence over nature, inasmuch as human 
conduct absolutely determines the course of events. If the Emperor behaves 
well, prosperity cannot but ensue; Heaven must ordain prosperity. A second 
side of this religion is, that as the general aspect of the relation to Heaven is 
bound up with the person of the Emperor, he has also its more special 
bearings in his hands; viz., the particular well-being of individuals and 
provinces. These have each an appropriate Genius (Chen), which is subject 
to the Emperor, who pays adoration only to the general Power of Heaven, 
while the several Spirits of the natural world follow his laws. He is thus 
made the proper legislator for Heaven as well as for earth. To these Genii, 
each of which enjoys a worship peculiar to itself, certain sculptured forms 
are assigned. These are disgusting idols, which have not yet attained the 
dignity of art, because nothing spiritual is represented in them. They are 
therefore only terrific, frightful and negative; they keep watch — as among 
the Greeks do the River-Gods, the Nymphs, and Dryads — over single 
elements and natural objects. Each of the five Elements has its genius, 
distinguished by a particular color. The sovereignty of the dynasty that 
occupies the throne of China also depends on a Genius, and this one has a 
yellow color. Not less does every province and town, every mountain and 
river possess an appropriate Genius. All these Spirits are subordinate to the 
Emperor, and in the Annual Directory of the Empire are registered the 


functionaries and genii to whom such or such a brook, river, etc., has been 
intrusted. If a mischance occurs in any part, the Genius is deposed as a 
Mandarin would be. The Genii have innumerable temples (in Pekin nearly 
10,000) to which a multitude of priests and convents are attached. These 
“Bonzes” live unmarried, and in all cases of distress are applied to by the 
Chinese for counsel. In other respects, however, neither they nor the 
temples are much venerated. Lord Macartney’s Embassy was even 
quartered in a temple — such buildings beings used as inns. The Emperor 
has sometimes thought fit to secularize many thousands of these convents; 
to compel the Bonzes to return to civil life; and to impose taxes on the 
estates appertaining to the foundations. The Bonzes are soothsayers and 
exorcists: for the Chinese are given up to boundless superstitions. This 
arises from the want of subjective independence, and presupposes the very 
opposite of freedom of Spirit. In every undertaking — e.g., if the site of a 
house, or of a grave, etc., is to be determined — the advice of the 
Soothsayers as asked. In the Y-King certain lines are given, which supply 
fundamental forms and categories — on account of which this book is called 
the “Book of Fates.” A certain meaning is ascribed to the combination of 
such lines, and prophetic announcements are deduced from _ this 
groundwork. Or a number of little sticks are thrown into the air, and the fate 
in question is prognosticated from the way in which they fall. What we 
regard as chance, as natural connection, the Chinese seek to deduce or attain 
by magical arts; and in this particular also, their want of spiritual religion is 
manifested. 

With this deficiency of genuine subjectivity is connected moreover, the 
form which Chinese Science assumes. In mentioning Chinese sciences we 
encounter a considerable clamor about their perfection and antiquity. 
Approaching the subject more closely, we see that the sciences enjoy very 
great respect, and that they are even publicly extolled and promoted by the 


Government. The Emperor himself stands at the apex of literature. A 
college exists whose special business it is to edit the decrees of the 
Emperor, with a view to their being composed in the best style; and this 
redaction assumes the character of an important affair of State. The 
Mandarins in their notifications have to study the same perfection of style, 
for the form is expected to correspond with the excellence of the matter. 
One of the highest Governmental Boards is the Academy of Sciences. The 
Emperor himself examines its members; they live in the palace, and 
perform the functions of Secretaries, Historians of the Empire, Natural 
Philosophers, and Geographers. Should a new law be proposed, the 
Academy must report upon it. By way of introduction to such report it must 
give the history of existing enactments; or if the law in question affects 
foreign countries, a description of them is required. The Emperor himself 
writes the prefaces to the works thus composed. Among recent Emperors 
Kien-long especially distinguished himself by his scientific acquirements. 
He himself wrote much, but became far more remarkable by publishing the 
principal works that China has produced. At the head of the commission 
appointed to correct the press, was a Prince of the Empire; and after the 
work had passed through the hands of all, it came once more back to the 
Emperor, who severely punished every error that had been committed. 
Though in one aspect the sciences appear thus pre-eminently honored and 
fostered, there are wanting to them on the other side that free ground of 
subjectivity, and that properly scientific interest, which make them a truly 
theoretical occupation of the mind. A free, ideal, spiritual kingdom has here 
no place. What may be called scientific is of a merely empirical nature, and 
is made absolutely subservient to the Useful on behalf of the State — its 
requirements and those of individuals. The nature of their Written Language 
is at the outset a great hindrance to the development of the sciences. Rather, 
conversely, because a true scientific interest does not exist, the Chinese 


have acquired no better instrument for representing and imparting thought. 
They have, as is well known, beside a Spoken Language, a Written 
Language; which does not express, as our does, individual sounds — does 
not present the spoken words to the eye, but represents the ideas themselves 
by signs. This appears at first sight a great advantage, and has gained the 
suffrages of many great men — among others, of Leibnitz. In reality, it is 
anything but such. For if we consider in the first place, the effect of such a 
mode of writing on the Spoken Language, we shall find this among the 
Chinese very imperfect, on account of that separation. For our Spoken 
Language is matured to distinctness chiefly through the necessity of finding 
signs for each single sound, which latter, by reading, we learn to express 
distinctly. The Chinese, to whom such a means of orthoepic development is 
wanting, do not mature the modifications of sounds in their language to 
distinct articulations capable of being represented by letters and syllables. 
Their Spoken Language consists of an inconsiderable number of 
monosyllabic words, which are used with more than one signification. The 
sole methods of denoting distinctions of meaning are the connection, the 
accent, and the pronunciation — quicker or slower, softer or louder. The ears 
of the Chinese have become very sensible to such distinctions. Thus I find 
that the word Po has eleven different meanings according to the tone: 


denoting “glass” — “to boil” — “to winnow wheat” — “to cleave asunder” — 
“to water” — “to prepare” — “an old woman” — “a slave” — “a liberal man” — 
“a wise person” — “a little.” — As to their Written Language, I will specify 


only the obstacles which it presents to the advance of the sciences. Our 
Written Language is very simple for a learner, as we analyze our Spoken 
Language into about twenty-five articulations, by which analysis, speech is 
rendered definite, the multitude of possible sounds is limited, and obscure 
intermediate sounds are banished: we have to learn only these signs and 
their combinations. Instead of twenty-five signs of this sort, the Chinese 


have many thousands to learn. The number necessary for use is reckoned at 
9,353, or even 10,516, if we add those recently introduced; and the number 
of characters generally, for ideas and their combinations as they are 
presented in books, amounts to from 80,000 to 90,000. As to the sciences 
themselves, History among the Chinese comprehends the bare and definite 
facts, without any opinion or reasoning upon them. In the same way their 
Jurisprudence gives only fixed laws, and their Ethics only determinate 
duties, without raising the question of a subjective foundation for them. The 
Chinese have, however, in addition to other sciences, a Philosophy, whose 
elementary principles are of great antiquity, since the Y-King — the Book of 
Fates — treats of Origination and Destruction. In this book are found the 
purely abstract ideas of Unity and Duality; the Philosophy of the Chinese 
appears therefore to proceed from the same fundamental ideas as that of 
Pythagoras. The fundamental principle recognized is Reason — Tao; that 
essence lying at the basis of the whole, which effects everything. To 
become acquainted with its forms is regarded among the Chinese also as the 
highest science; yet this has no connection with the educational pursuits 
which more nearly concern the State. The works of Lao-tse, and especially 
his work “Tao-te-King,” are celebrated. Confucius visited this philosopher 
in the sixth century before Christ, to testify his reverence for him. Although 
every Chinaman is at liberty to study these philosophical works, a particular 
sect, calling itself Zao-tse, “Honorers of Reason,” makes this study its 
special business. Those who compose it are isolated from civil life; and 
there is much that is enthusiastic and mystic intermingled with their views. 
They believe, for instance, that he who is acquainted with Reason, 
possesses an instrument of universal power, which may be regarded as all- 
powerful, and which communicates a supernatural might; so that the 
possessor is enabled by it to exalt himself to Heaven, and is not subject to 
death (much the same as the universal Elixir of Life once talked of among 


us). With the works of Confucius we have become more intimately 
acquainted. To him, China owes the publication of the Kings, and many 
original works on Morality besides, which form the basis of the customs 
and conduct of the Chinese. In the principal work of Confucius, which has 
been translated into English, are found correct moral apophthegms; but 
there is a circumlocution, a reflex character, and circuitousness in the 
thought, which prevents it from rising above mediocrity. As to the other 
sciences, they are not regarded as such, but rather as branches of knowledge 
for the behoof of practical ends. The Chinese are far behind in Mathematics, 
Physics, and Astronomy, notwithstanding their quondam reputation in 
regard to them. They knew many things at a time when Europeans had not 
discovered them, but they have not understood how to apply their 
knowledge: as e.g. the Magnet, and the Art of Printing. But they have made 
no advance in the application of these discoveries. In the latter, for instance, 
they continue to engrave the letters in wooden blocks and then print them 
off: they know nothing of movable types. Gunpowder, too, they pretended 
to have invented before the Europeans; but the Jesuits were obliged to 
found their first cannon. As to Mathematics, they understand well enough 
how to reckon, but the higher aspect of the science is unknown. The 
Chinese also have long passed as great astronomers. Laplace has 
investigated their acquisitions in this department, and discovered that they 
possess some ancient accounts and notices of Lunar and Solar Eclipses; but 
these certainly do not constitute a science. The notices in question are, 
moreover, so indefinite, that they cannot properly be put in the category of 
knowledge. In the Shu-King, e.g., we have two eclipses of the sun 
mentioned in the space of 1,500 years. The best evidence of the state of 
Astronomy among the Chinese, is the fact that for many hundred years the 
Chinese calendars have been made by Europeans. In earlier times, when 
Chinese astronomers continued to compose the calendar, false 


announcements of lunar and solar eclipses often occurred, entailing the 
execution of the authors. The telescopes which the Chinese have received as 
presents from the Europeans, are set up for ornament; but they have not an 
idea how to make further use of them. Medicine, too, is studied by the 
Chinese, but only empirically; and the grossest superstition is connected 
with its practice. The Chinese have as a general characteristic, a remarkable 
skill in imitation, which is exercised not merely in daily life, but also in art. 
They have not yet succeeded in representing the beautiful, as beautiful; for 
in their painting, perspective and shadow are wanting. And although a 
Chinese painter copies European pictures (as the Chinese do everything 
else) correctly; although he observes accurately how many scales a carp 
has; how many indentations there are in the leaves of a tree; what is the 
form of various trees, and how the branches bend; — the Exalted, the Ideal 
and Beautiful is not the domain of his art and skill. The Chinese are, on the 
other hand, too proud to learn anything from Europeans, although they must 
often recognize their superiority. A merchant in Canton had a European ship 
built, but at the command of the Governor it was immediately destroyed. 
The Europeans are treated as beggars, because they are compelled to leave 
their home, and seek for support elsewhere than in their own country. 
Besides, the Europeans, just because of their intelligence, have not yet been 
able to imitate the superficial and perfectly natural cleverness of the 
Chinese. Their preparation of varnishes — their working of metals, and 
especially their art of casting them extremely thin — their porcelain 
manufacture and many other things, have not yet been completely mastered 
by Europeans. 

This is the character of the Chinese people in its various aspects. Its 
distinguishing feature is, that everything which belongs to Spirit — 
unconstrained morality, in practice and theory, Heart, inward Religion, 
Science and Art properly socalled — is alien to it. The Emperor always 


speaks with majesty and paternal kindness and tenderness to the people; 
who, however, cherish the meanest opinion of themselves, and believe that 
they are born only to drag the car of Imperial Power. The burden which 
presses them to the ground, seems to them to be their inevitable destiny; and 
it appears nothing terrible to them to sell themselves as slaves, and to eat 
the bitter bread of slavery. Suicide, the result of revenge, and the exposure 
of children, as a common, even daily occurrence, show the little respect in 
which they hold themselves individually, and humanity in general. And 
though there is no distinction conferred by birth, and everyone can attain 
the highest dignity, this very equality testifies to no triumphant assertion of 
the worth of the inner man, but a servile consciousness — one which has not 


yet matured itself so far as to recognize distinctions. 


SECTION II: INDIA 
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INDIA, LIKE CHINA, is a phenomenon antique as well as modern; one 
which has remained stationary and fixed, and has received a most perfect 
home-sprung development. It has always been the land of imaginative 
aspiration, and appears to us still as a Fairy region, an enchanted World. In 
contrast with the Chinese State, which presents only the most prosaic 
Understanding, India is the region of phantasy and sensibility. The point of 
advance in principle which it exhibits to us may be generally stated as 
follows: — In China the patriarchal principle rules a people in a condition of 
nonage, the part of whose moral resolution is occupied by the regulating 
law, and the moral oversight of the Emperor. Now it is the interest of Spirit 
that external conditions should become internal ones; that the natural and 
the spiritual world should be recognized in the subjective aspect belonging 
to intelligence; by which process the unity of subjectivity and [positive] 
Being generally — or the Idealism of Existence — is established. This 
Idealism, then, is found in India, but only as an Idealism of imagination, 
without distinct conceptions; — one which does indeed free existence from 
Beginning and Matter [liberates it from temporal limitations and gross 
materiality], but changes everything into the merely Imaginative; for 
although the latter appears interwoven with definite conceptions and 
Thought presents itself as an occasional concomitant, this happens only 
through accidental combination. Since, however, it is the abstract and 
absolute Thought itself that enters into these dreams as their material, we 
may say that Absolute Being is presented here as in the ecstatic state of a 


dreaming condition. For we have not the dreaming of an actual Individual, 


possessing distinct personality, and simply unfettering the latter from 
limitation, but we have the dreaming of the unlimited absolute Spirit. 

There is a beauty of a peculiar kind in women, in which their 
countenance presents a transparency of skin, a light and lovely roseate hue, 
which is unlike the complexion of mere health and vital vigor — a more 
refined bloom, breathed, as it were, by the soul within — and in which the 
features, the light of the eye, the position of the mouth, appear soft, 
yielding, and relaxed. This almost unearthly beauty is perceived in women 
in those days which immediately succeed child-birth; when freedom from 
the burden of pregnancy and the pains of travail is added to the joy of soul 
that welcomes the gift of a beloved infant. A similar tone of beauty is seen 
also in women during the magical somnambulic sleep, connecting them 
with a world of superterrestrial beauty. A great artist (Schoreel) has 
moreover given this tone to the dying Mary, whose spirit 1s already rising to 
the regions of the blessed, but once more, as it were, lights up her dying 
countenance for a farewell kiss. Such a beauty we find also in its loveliest 
form in the Indian World; a beauty of enervation in which all that is rough, 
rigid, and contradictory is dissolved, and we have only the soul in a state of 
emotion — a soul, however, in which the death of free self-reliant Spirit is 
perceptible. For should we approach the charm of this Flower-life — a charm 
rich in imagination and genius — in which its whole environment and all its 
relations are permeated by the rose-breath of the Soul, and the World is 
transformed into a Garden of Love — should we look at it more closely, and 
examine it in the light of Human Dignity and Freedom — the more attractive 
the first sight of it had been, so much the more unworthy shall we 
ultimately find it in every respect. 

The character of Spirit in a state of Dream, as the generic principle of the 
Hindoo Nature, must be further defined. In a dream, the individual ceases to 


be conscious of self or such, in contradistinction from objective existences. 


When awake, I exist for myself, and the rest of creation is an external, fixed 
objectivity, as I myself am for it. As external, the rest of existence expands 
itself to a rationally connected whole; a system of relations, in which my 
individual being is itself a member — an individual being united with that 
totality. This is the sphere of Understanding. In the state of dreaming, on 
the contrary, this separation is suspended. Spirit has ceased to exist for itself 
in contrast with alien existence, and thus the separation of the external and 
individual dissolves before its universality — its essence. The dreaming 
Indian is therefore all that we call finite and individual; and, at the same 
time — as infinitely universal and unlimited — a something intrinsically 
divine. The Indian view of things is a Universal Pantheism, a Pantheism, 
however, of Imagination, not of Thought. One substance pervades the 
Whole of things, and all individualizations are directly vitalized and 
animated into particular Powers. The sensuous matter and content are in 
each case simply and in the rough taken up, and carried over into the sphere 
of the Universal and Immeasurable. It is not liberated by the free power of 
Spirit into a beautiful form, and idealized in the Spirit, so that the sensuous 
might be a merely subservient and compliant expression of the spiritual; but 
[the sensuous object itself] is expanded into the immeasurable and 
undefined, and the Divine is thereby made bizarre, confused, and ridiculous. 
These dreams are not mere fables — a play of the imagination, in which the 
soul only revelled in fantastic gambols: it is lost in them; hurried to and fro 
by these reveries, as by something that exists really and seriously for it. It is 
delivered over to these limited objects as to its Lords and Gods. Everything, 
therefore — Sun, Moon, Stars, the Ganges, the Indus, Beasts, Flowers — 
everything is a God to it. And while, in this deification, the finite loses its 
consistency and substantiality, intelligent conception of it is impossible. 
Conversely the Divine, regarded as essentially changeable and unfixed, 1s 
also by the base form which it assumes, defiled and made absurd. In this 


universal deification of all finite existence, and consequent degradation of 
the Divine, the idea of Theanthropy, the incarnation of God, is not a 
particularly important conception. The parrot, the cow, the ape, etc., are 
likewise incarnations of God, yet are not therefore elevated above their 
nature. The Divine is not individualized to a subject, to concrete Spirit, but 
degraded to vulgarity and senselessness. This gives us a general idea of the 
Indian view of the Universe. Things are as much stripped of rationality, of 
finite consistent stability of cause and effect, as man is of the steadfastness 
of free individuality, of personality, and freedom. Externally, India sustains 
manifold relations to the History of the World. In recent times the discovery 
has been made, that the Sanscrit lies at the foundation of all those further 
developments which form the languages of Europe; e.g., the Greek, Latin, 
German. India, moreover, was the centre of emigration for all the western 
world; but this external historical relation is to be regarded rather as a 
merely physical diffusion of peoples from this point. Although in India the 
elements of further developments might be discovered, and although we 
could find traces of their being transmitted to the West, this transmission 
has been nevertheless so abstract [so superficial], that that which among 
later peoples attracts our interest, is not anything derived from India, but 
rather something concrete, which they themselves have formed, and in 
regard to which they have done their best to forget Indian elements of 
culture. The spread of Indian culture is prehistorical, for History is limited 
to that which makes an essential epoch in the development of Spirit. On the 
whole, the diffusion of Indian culture is only a dumb, deedless expansion; 
that is, it presents no political action. The people of India have achieved no 
foreign conquests, but have been on every occasion vanquished themselves. 
And as in this silent way, Northern India has been a centre of emigration, 
productive of merely physical diffusion, India as a Land of Desire forms an 
essential element in General History. From the most ancient times 


downwards, all nations have directed their wishes and longings to gaining 
access to the treasures of this land of marvels, the most costly which the 
Earth presents; treasures of Nature — pearls, diamonds, perfumes, rose- 
essences, elephants, lions, etc. — as also treasures of wisdom. The way by 
which these treasures have passed to the West, has at all times been a matter 
of World- historical importance, bound up with the fate of nations. Those 
wishes have been realized; this Land of Desire has been attained ; there is 
scarcely any great nation of the East, nor of the Modern European West, 
that has not gained for itself a smaller or larger portion of it. In the old 
world, Alexander the Great was the first to penetrate by land to India, but 
even he only just touched it. The Europeans of the modern world have been 
able to enter into direct connection with this land of marvels only 
circuitously from the other side; and by way of the sea, which, as has been 
said, is the general uniter of countries. The English, or rather the East India 
Company, are the lords of the land; for it is the necessary fate of Asiatic 
Empires to be subjected to Europeans; and China will, some day or other, 
be obliged to submit to this fate. The number of inhabitants is near 
200,000,000, of whom from 100,000,000 to 112,000,000 are directly 
subject to the English. The Princes who are not immediately subject to them 
have English Agents at their Courts, and English troops in their pay. Since 
the country of the Mahrattas was conquered by the English, no part of India 
has asserted its independence of their sway. They have already gained a 
footing in the Burman Empire, and passed the Brahmaputra, which bounds 
India on the east. 

India Proper is the country which the English divide into two large 
sections: the Deccan — the great peninsula which has the Bay of Bengal on 
the east, and the Indian Sea on the west — and Hindostan, formed by the 
valley of the Ganges, and extending in the direction of Persia. To the 
northeast, Hindostan is bordered by the Himalaya, which has been 


ascertained by Europeans to be the highest mountain range in the world, for 
its summits are about 26,000 feet above the level of the sea. On the other 
side of the mountains the level again declines; the dominion of the Chinese 
extends to that point, and when the English wished to go to Lassa to the 
Dalai-Lama, they were prevented by the Chinese. Towards the west of India 
flows the Indus, in which the five rivers are united, which are called the 
Pentjab (Punjab), into which Alexander the Great penetrated. The dominion 
of the English does not extend to the Indus; the sect of the Sikhs inhabits 
that district, whose constitution is thoroughly democratic, and who have 
broken off from the Indian as well as from the Mohammedan religion, and 
occupy an intermediate ground — acknowledging only one Supreme Being. 
They are a powerful nation, and have reduced to subjection Cabul and 
Cashmere. Besides these there dwell along the Indus genuine Indian tribes 
of the Warrior-Caste. Between the Indus and its twin-brother, the Ganges, 
are great plains. The Ganges, on the other hand, forms large Kingdoms 
around it, in which the sciences have been so highly developed, that the 
countries around the Ganges enjoy a still greater reputation than those 
around the Indus. The Kingdom of Bengal is especially flourishing. The 
Nerbuddah forms the boundary between the Deccan and Hindostan. The 
peninsula of the Deccan presents a far greater variety than Hindostan, and 
its rivers possess almost as great a sanctity as the Indus and the Ganges — 
which latter has become a general name for all the rivers in India, as the 
River kat exochn. We call the inhabitants of the great country which we 
have now to consider /ndians, from the river Indus (the English call them 
Hindoos). They themselves have never given a name to the whole, for it has 
never become one Empire, and yet we consider it as such. 

With regard to the political life of the Indians, we must first consider the 
advance it presents in contrast with China. In China there prevailed an 
equality among all the individuals composing the empire; consequently all 


government was absorbed in its centre, the Emperor, so that individual 
members could not attain to independence and subjective freedom. The next 
degree in advance of this Unity is Difference, maintaining its independence 
against the all-subduing power of Unity. An organic life requires in the first 
place One Soul, and in the second place, a divergence into differences, 
which become organic members, and in their several offices develop 
themselves to a complete system; in such a way, however, that their activity 
reconstitutes that one soul. This freedom of separation is wanting in China. 
The deficiency is that diversities cannot attain to independent existence. In 
this respect, the essential advance is made in India, viz.: that independent 
members ramify from the unity of despotic power. Yet the distinctions 
which these imply are referred to Nature. Instead of stimulating the activity 
of a soul as their centre of union, and spontaneously realizing that soul — as 
is the case in organic life — they petrify and become rigid, and by their 
stereotyped character condemn the Indian people to the most degrading 
spiritual serfdom. The distinctions in question are the Castes. In every 
rational State there are distinctions which must manifest themselves. 
Individuals must arrive at subjective freedom, and in doing so, give an 
objective form to these diversities. But Indian culture has not attained to a 
recognition of freedom and inward morality; the distinctions which prevail 
are only those of occupations, and civil conditions. In a free state also, such 
diversities give rise to particular classes, so combined, however, that their 
members can maintain their individuality. In India we have only a division 
in masses — a division, however, that influences the whole political life and 
the religious consciousness. The distinctions of class, like that [rigid] Unity 
in China, remain consequently on the same original grade of substantiality, 
i.e., they are not the result of the free subjectivity of individuals. Examining 
the idea of a State and its various functions, we recognize the first essential 
function as that whose scope is the absolutely Universal; of which man 


becomes conscious first in Religion, then in Science. God, the Divine [tw 
qeion]| is the absolutely Universal. The highest class therefore will be the 
one by which the Divine is presented and brought to bear on the community 
— the class of Brahmins. The second element or class, will represent 
subjective power and valor. Such power must assert itself, in order that the 
whole may stand its ground, and retain its integrity against other such 
totalities or states. This class is that of the Warriors and Governors — the 
Cshatriyas; although Brahmins often become governors. The third order of 
occupation recognized is that which is concerned with the specialities of life 
— the satisfying of its necessities — and comprehends agriculture, crafts and 
trade; the class of the Vaisyas. Lastly, the fourth element is the class of 
service, the mere instrument for the comfort of others, whose business it is 
to work for others for wages affording a scanty subsistence — the caste of 
Sudras. This servile class — properly speaking — constitutes no special 
organic class in the state, because 1ts members only serve individuals: their 
occupations are therefore dispersed among them and are consequently 
attached to that of the previously mentioned castes. — Against the existence 
of “classes” generally, an objection has been brought — especially in modern 
times — drawn from the consideration of the State in its “aspect” of abstract 
equity. But equality in civil life is something absolutely impossible; for 
individual distinctions of sex and age will always assert themselves; and 
even if an equal share in the government is accorded to all citizens, women 
and children are immediately passed by, and remain excluded. The 
distinction between poverty and riches, the influence of skill and talent, can 
be as little ignored — utterly refuting those abstract assertions. But while this 
principle leads us to put up with variety of occupations, and distinction of 
the classes to which they are intrusted, we are met here in India by the 
peculiar circumstance that the individual belongs to such a class essentially 
by birth, and is bound to it for life. All the concrete vitality that makes its 


appearance sinks back into death. A chain binds down the life that was just 
upon the point of breaking forth. The promise of freedom which these 
distinctions hold out is therewith completely nullified. What birth has 
separated mere arbitrary choice has no right to join together again: 
therefore, the castes preserving distinctness from their very origin, are 
presumed not to be mixed or united by marriage. Yet even Arrian (Ind. 11) 
reckoned seven castes, and in later times more than thirty have been made 
out; which, notwithstanding all obstacles, have arisen from the union of the 
various classes. Polygamy necessarily tends to this. A Brahmin, e.g., is 
allowed three wives from the three other castes, provided he has first taken 
one from his own. The offspring of such mixtures originally belonged to no 
caste, but one of the kings invented a method of classifying these casteless 
persons, which involved also the commencement of arts and manufactures. 
The children in question were assigned to particular employments; one 
section became weavers, another wrought in iron, and thus different classes 
arose from these different occupations. The highest of these mixed castes 
consists of those who are born from the marriage of a Brahmin with a wife 
of the Warrior caste; the lowest is that of the Chanddlas, who have to 
remove corpses, to execute criminals, and to perform impure offices 
generally. The members of this caste are excommunicated and detested; and 
are obliged to live separate and far from association with others. The 
Chandalas are obliged to move out of the way for their superiors, and a 
Brahmin may knock down any that neglect to do so. If a Chandala drinks 
out of a pond it is defiled, and requires to be consecrated afresh. We must 
next consider the relative position of these castes. Their origin is referred to 
a myth, which tells us that the Brahmin caste proceeded from Brahma’s 
mouth; the Warrior caste from his arms; the industrial classes from his 
loins; the servile caste from his foot. Many historians have set up the 
hypothesis that the Brahmins originally formed a separate sacerdotal nation, 


and this fable is especially countenanced by the Brahmins themselves. A 
people consisting of priests alone is, assuredly, the greatest absurdity, for we 
know a priori, that a distinction of classes can exist only within a people; in 
every nation the various occupations of life must present themselves, for 
they belong to the objectivity of Spirit. One class necessarily supposes 
another, and the rise of castes generally, is only a result of the united life of 
a nation. A nation of priests cannot exist without agriculturists and soldiers. 
Classes cannot be brought together from without; they are developed only 
from within. They come forth from the interior of national life, and not 
conversely. But that these distinctions are here attributed to Nature, is a 
necessary result of the Idea which the East embodies. For while the 
individual ought properly to be empowered to choose his occupation, in the 
East, on the contrary, internal subjectivity is not yet recognized as 
independent; and if distinction obtrude themselves, their recognition is 
accompanied by the belief that the individual does not choose his particular 
position for himself, but receives it from Nature. In China the people are 
dependent — without distinction of classes — on the laws and moral decision 
of the Emperor; consequently on a human will. Plato, in his Republic, 
assigns the arrangement in different classes with a view to various 
occupations, to the choice of the governing body. Here, therefore, a moral, a 
spiritual power is the arbiter. In India, Nature is this governing power. But 
this natural destiny need not have led to that degree of degradation which 
we observe here, if the distinctions had been limited to occupation with 
what is earthly — to forms of objective Spirit. In the feudalism of mediaeval 
times, individuals were also confined to a certain station in life; but for all 
there was a Higher Being, superior to the most exalted earthly dignity, and 
admission to holy orders was open to all. This is the grand distinction, that 
here Religion holds the same position towards all; that, although the son of 
a mechanic becomes a mechanic, the son of a peasant a peasant, and free 


choice is often limited by many restrictive circumstances, the religious 
element stands in the same relation to all, and all are invested with an 
absolute value by religion. In India the direct contrary is the case. Another 
distinction between the classes of society as they exist in the Christian 
world and those in Hindostan is the moral dignity which exists among us in 
every class, constituting that which man must possess in and through 
himself. In this respect the higher classes are equal to the lower; and while 
religion is the higher sphere in which all sun themselves, equality before the 
law — rights of person and of property — are gained for every class. But by 
the fact that in India, as already observed, differences extend not only to the 
objectivity of Spirit, but also to its absolute subjectivity, and thus exhaust all 
its relations — neither morality, nor justice, nor religiosity is to be found. 

Every caste has its especial duties and rights. Duties and rights, 
therefore, are not recognized as pertaining to mankind generally, but as 
those of a particular caste. While we say, “Bravery is a virtue,” the Hindoos 
say, on the contrary, “Bravery is the virtue of the Cshatryas.” Humanity 
generally, human duty and human feeling do not manifest themselves; we 
find only duties assigned to the several castes. Everything is petrified into 
these distinctions, and over this petrifaction a capricious destiny holds sway. 
Morality and human dignity are unknown; evil passions have their full 
swing; the Spirit wanders into the Dream-World, and the highest state is 
Annihilation. 

To gain a more accurate idea of what the Brahmins are, and in what the 
Brahminical dignity consists, we must investigate the Hindoo religion and 
the conceptions it involves, to which we shall have to return further on; for 
the respective rights of castes have their basis in a religious relation. 
Brahma (neuter) is the Supreme in Religion, but there are besides chief 
divinities Brahma (masc.) Vishnu or Krishna — incarnate in infinitely 


diverse forms — and Siva. These form a connected Trinity. Brahma is the 


highest; but Vishnu or Krishna, Siva, the Sun moreover, the Air, etc., are 
also Brahm, i.e., Substantial Unity. To Brahm itself no sacrifices are 
offered; it is not honored; but prayers are presented to all other idols. Brahm 
itself is the Substantial Unity of All. The highest religious position of man, 
therefore is, being exalted to Brahm. If a Brahmin is asked what Brahm is, 
he answers: When I fall back within myself, and close all external senses, 
and say dm to myself, that is Brahm. Abstract unity with God is realized in 
this abstraction from humanity. An abstraction of this kind may in some 
cases leave everything else unchanged, as does devotional feeling, 
momentarily excited. But among the Hindoos it holds a negative position 
towards all that is concrete; and the highest state is supposed to be this 
exaltation, by which the Hindoo raises himself to deity. The Brahmins, in 
virtue of their birth, are already in possession of the Divine. The distinction 
of castes involves, therefore, a distinction between present deities and mere 
limited mortals. The other castes may likewise become partakers in a 
Regeneration; but they must subject themselves to immense self-denial, 
torture and penance. Contempt of life, and of living humanity, is the chief 
feature in this ascesis. A large number of the non-Brahminical population 
strive to attain Regeneration. They are called Yogis. An Englishman who, 
on a journey to Thibet to visit the Dalai-Lama, met such a Yogi, gives the 
following account: The Yogi was already on the second grade in his ascent 
to Brahminical dignity. He had passed the first grade by remaining for 
twelve years on his legs, without ever sitting or lying down. At first he had 
bound himself fast to a tree with a rope, until he had accustomed himself to 
sleep standing. The second grade required him to keep his hands clasped 
together over his head for twelve years in succession. Already his nails had 
almost grown into his hands. The third grade is not always passed through 
in the same way; generally the Yogi has to spend a day between five fires, 
that is, between four fires occupying the four quarters of heaven, and the 


Sun. He must then swing backwards and forwards over the fire, a ceremony 
occupying three hours and three-quarters. 

Englishmen present at an act of this kind, say that in half an hour the 
blood streamed forth from every part of the devotee’s body; he was taken 
down and presently died. If this trial is also surmounted, the aspirant is 
finally buried alive, that is put into the ground in an upright position and 
quite covered over with soil; after three hours and three-quarters he is 
drawn out, and if he lives, he is supposed to have at last attained the 
spiritual power of a Brahmin. Thus only by such negation of his existence 
does anyone attain Brahminical power. In its highest degree this negation 
consists in a sort of hazy consciousness of having attained perfect mental 
immobility — the annihilation of all emotion and all volition; — a condition 
which is regarded as the highest among the Buddhists also. However 
pusillanimous and effeminate the Hindoos may be in other respects, it is 
evident how little they hesitate to sacrifice themselves to the Highest — to 
Annihilation. Another instance of the same is the fact of wives burning 
themselves after the death of their husbands. Should a woman contravene 
this traditional usage, she would be severed from society, and perish in 
solitude. An Englishman states that he also saw a woman burn herself 
because she had lost her child. He did all that he could to divert her away 
from her purpose; at last he applied to her husband who was standing by, 
but he showed himself perfectly indifferent, as he had more wives at home. 
Sometimes twenty women are seen throwing themselves at once into the 
Ganges, and on the Himalaya range an English traveller found three women 
seeking the source of the Ganges, in order to put an end to their life in this 
holy river. At a religious festival in the celebrated temple of Juggernaut in 
Orissa, on the Bay of Bengal, where millions of Hindoos assemble, the 
image of the god Vishnu is drawn in procession on a car: about five hundred 


men set it in motion, and many fling themselves down before its wheels to 


be crushed to pieces. The whole seashore is already strewed with the bodies 
of persons who have thus immolated themselves. Infanticide is also very 
common in India. Mothers throw their children into the Ganges, or let them 
pine away under the rays of the sun. The morality which is involved in 
respect for human life is not found among the Hindoos. There are besides 
those already mentioned, infinite modifications of the same principle of 
conduct, all pointing to annihilation. This, e.g., is the leading principle of 
the Gymnosophists, as the Greeks called them. Naked Fakirs wander about 
without any occupation, like the mendicant friars of the Catholic church; 
live on the alms of others, and make it their aim to reach the highest degree 
of abstraction — the perfect deadening of consciousness; a point from which 
the transition to physical death is no great step. This elevation which others 
can only attain by toilsome labor is, as already stated, the birthright of the 
Brahmins. The Hindoo of another caste, must, therefore, reverence the 
Brahmin as a divinity; fall down before him, and say to him: “Thou art 
God.” And this elevation cannot have anything to do with moral conduct, 
but — inasmuch as all internal morality is absent — 1s rather dependent on a 
farrago of observances relating to the merest externalities and trivialities of 
existence. Human life, it is said, ought to be a perpetual Worship of God. It 
is evident how hollow such general aphorisms are, when we consider the 
concrete forms which they may assume. They require another, a further 
qualification, if they are to have a meaning. The Brahmins are a present 
deity, but their spirituality has not yet been reflected inwards in contrast 
with Nature; and thus that which is purely indifferent is treated as of 
absolute importance. The employment of the Brahmins consists principally 
in the reading of the Védas: they only have a right to read them. Were a 
Sudra to read the Védas, or to hear them read, he would be severely 
punished, and burning oil must be poured into his ears. The external 
observances binding on the Brahmins are prodigiously numerous, and the 


Laws of Manu treat of them as the most essential part of duty. The Brahmin 
must rest on one particular foot in rising, then wash in a river; his hair and 
nails must be cut in neat curves, his whole body purified, his garments 
white; in his hand must be a staff of a specified kind; in his ears a golden 
earring. If the Brahmin meets a man of an inferior caste, he must turn back 
and purify himself. He has also to read in the Védas, in various ways: each 
word separately, or doubling them alternately, or backwards. He may not 
look to the sun when rising or setting, or when overcast by clouds or 
reflected in the water. He is forbidden to step over a rope to which a calf is 
fastened, or to go out when it rains. He may not look at his wife when she 
eats, sneezes, gapes, or is quietly seated. At the midday meal he may only 
have one garment on, in bathing never be quite naked. How minute these 
directions are may be especially judged of from the observances binding on 
the Brahmins in regard to satisfying the calls of nature. This is forbidden to 
them in a great thoroughfare, on ashes, on ploughed land, on a hill, a nest of 
white ants, on wood destined for fuel, in a ditch, walking or standing, on the 
bank of a river, etc. At such a time they may not look at the sun, at water, or 
at animals. By day they should keep their face generally directed to the 
north, but by night to the south; only in the shade are they allowed to turn to 
which quarter they like. It is forbidden to everyone who desires a long life 
to step on potsherds, cotton seeds, ashes, or sheaves of corn, or his urine. In 
the episode Nala, in the poem of Mahabharata, we have a story of a virgin 
who in her 21st year — the age in which the maidens themselves have a right 
to choose a husband — makes a selection from among her wooers. There are 
five of them; but the maiden remarks that four of them do not stand firmly 
on their feet, and thence infers correctly that they are Gods. She therefore 
chooses the fifth, who is a veritable man. But besides the four despised 
divinities there are two malevolent ones, whom her choice had not favored, 


and who on that account wish for revenge. They therefore keep a strict 


watch on the husband of their beloved in every step and act of life, with the 
design of inflicting injury upon him if he commits a misdemeanor. The 
persecuted husband does nothing that can be brought against him, until at 
last he is so incautious as to step on his urine. The Genius has now an 
advantage over him; he afflicts him with a passion for gambling, and so 
plunges him into the abyss. 

While, on the one hand, the Brahmins are subject to these strict 
limitations and rules, on the other hand their life is sacred; it cannot answer 
for crimes of any kind; and their property is equally secure from being 
attacked. The severest penalty which the ruler can inflict upon them 
amounts to nothing more than banishment. The English wished to introduce 
trial by jury into India — the jury to consist half of Europeans, half of 
Hindoos — and submitted to the natives, whose wishes on the subject were 
consulted, the powers with which the panel would be intrusted. The 
Hindoos were for making a number of exceptions and limitations. They 
said, among other things, that they could not consent that a Brahmin should 
be condemned to death; not to mention other objections, e.g., that looking at 
and examining a corpse was out of the question. Although in the case of a 
Warrior the rate of interest may be as high as three per cent, in that of a 
Vaisya four per cent, a Brahmin is never required to pay more than two per 
cent. The Brahmin possesses such a power, that Heaven’s lightning would 
strike the King who ventured to lay hands on him or his property. For the 
meanest Brahmin is so far exalted above the King, that he would be 
polluted by conversing with him, and would be dishonored by his daughters 
choosing a prince in marriage. In Manu’s Code it is said: “If anyone 
presumes to teach a Brahmin his duty, the King must order that hot oil be 
poured into the ears and mouth of such an instructor. If one who is only 
once-born, loads one who is twice-born with reproaches, a red hot iron bar 
ten inches long shall be thrust into his mouth.” On the other hand a Sudra is 


condemned to have a red hot iron thrust into him from behind if he rest 
himself in the chair of a Brahmin, and to have his foot or his hand hewed 
off if he pushes against a Brahmin with hands or feet. It is even permitted to 
give false testimony, and to lie before a Court of Justice, if a Brahmin can 
be thereby freed from condemnation. As the Brahmins enjoy advantages 
over the other Castes, the latter in their turn have privileges according to 
precedence, over their inferiors. If a Sudra is defiled by contact with a 
Pariah, he has the right to knock him down on the spot. Humanity on the 
part of a higher Caste towards an inferior one is entirely forbidden, and a 
Brahmin would never think of assisting a member of another Caste, even 
when in danger. The other Castes deem it a great honor when a Brahmin 
takes their daughters as his wives — a thing however, which is permitted 
him, as already stated, only when he has already taken one from his own 
Caste. Thence arises the freedom the Brahmins enjoy in getting wives. At 
the great religious festivals they go among the people and choose those that 
please them best; but they also repudiate them at pleasure. 

If a Brahmin or a member of any other Caste transgresses the above cited 
laws and precepts, he is himself excluded from his caste, and in order to be 
received back again, he must have a hook bored through the hips, and be 
swung repeatedly backwards and forwards in the air. There are also other 
forms of restoration. A Rajah who thought himself injured by an English 
Governor sent two Brahmins to England to detail his grievances. But the 
Hindoos are forbidden to cross the sea, and these envoys on their return 
were declared excommunicated from their caste, and in order to be restored 
to it, they had to be born again from a golden cow. The imposition was so 
far lightened, that only those parts of the cow out of which they had to creep 
were obliged to be golden; the rest might consist of wood. These various 
usages and religious observances to which every Caste is subject have 
occasioned great perplexity to the English, especially in enlisting soldiers. 


At first these were taken from the Sudra-Caste, which is not bound to 
observe so many ceremonies; but nothing could be done with them, they 
therefore betook themselves to the Cshatriya class. These however have an 
immense number of regulations to observe — they may not eat meat, touch a 
dead body, drink out of a pool in which cattle or Europeans have drunk, not 
eat what others have cooked, etc. Each Hindoo assumes one definite 
occupation, and that only, so that one must have an infinity of servants; — a 
Lieutenant has thirty, a Major sixty. Thus every Caste has its own duties; the 
lower the Caste, the less it has to observe; and as each individual has his 
position assigned by birth, beyond this fixed arrangement everything is 
governed by caprice and force. In the Code of Manu punishments increase 
in proportion to the inferiority of Castes, and there is a distinction in other 
respects. If a man of a higher Caste brings an accusation against an inferior 
without proof, the former is not punished; if the converse occurs, the 
punishment is very severe. Cases of theft are exceptional; in this case the 
higher the Caste the heavier is the penalty. 

In respect to property the Brahmins have a great advantage, for they pay 
no taxes. The prince receives half the income from the lands of others; the 
remainder has to suffice for the cost of cultivation and the support of the 
laborers. It is an extremely important question, whether the cultivated land 
in India is recognized as belonging to the cultivator, or belongs to a so- 
called manorial proprietor. The English themselves have had great difficulty 
in establishing a clear understanding about it. For when they conquered 
Bengal, it was of great importance to them, to determine the mode in which 
taxes were to be raised on property, and they had to ascertain whether these 
should be imposed on the tenant cultivators or the lord of the soil. They 
imposed the tribute on the latter; but the result was that the proprietors acted 
in the most arbitrary manner: drove away the tenant cultivators, and 


declaring that such or such an amount of land was not under cultivation, 


gained an abatement of tribute. They then took back the expelled cultivators 
as day-laborers, at a low rate of wages, and had the land cultivated on their 
own behalf. The whole income belonging to every village is, as already 
stated, divided into two parts, of which one belongs to the Rajah, the other 
to the cultivators; but proportionate shares are also received by the Provost 
of the place, the Judge, the Water-Surveyor, the Brahmin who superintends 
religious worship, the Astrologer (who is also a Brahmin, and announces 
the days of good and ill omen), the Smith, the Carpenter, the Potter, the 
Washerman, the Barber, the Physician, the Dancing Girls, the Musician, the 
Poet. This arrangement is fixed and immutable, and subject to no one’s will. 
All political revolutions, therefore, are matters of indifference to the 
common Hindoo, for his lot is unchanged. 

The view given of the relation of castes leads directly to the subject of 
Religion. For the claims of caste are, as already remarked, not merely 
secular, but essentially religious, and the Brahmins in their exalted dignity 
are the very gods bodily present. In the laws of Manu it is said: “Let the 
King, even in extreme necessity, beware of exciting the Brahmins against 
him; for they can destroy him with their power — they who create Fire, Sun, 
Moon, etc.” They are servants neither of God nor of his People, but are God 
himself to the other Castes — a position of things which constitutes the 
perverted character of the Hindoo mind. The dreaming Unity of Spirit and 
nature, which involves a monstrous bewilderment in regard to all 
phenomena and relations, we have already recognized as the principle of the 
Hindoo Spirit. The Hindoo Mythology is therefore only a wild extravagance 
of Fancy, in which nothing has a settled form; which takes us abruptly from 
the Meanest to the Highest, from the most sublime to the most disgusting 
and trivial. Thus it is also difficult to discover what the Hindoos understand 
by Brahm. We are apt to take our conception of Supreme Divinity — the One 
— the Creator of Heaven and Earth — and apply it to the Indian Brahm. 


Brahma is distinct from Brahm — the former constituting one personality in 
contrasted relation to Vishnu and Siva. Many therefore call the Supreme 
Existence who is over the first mentioned deity, Para-brahma. The English 
have taken a good deal of trouble to find out what Brahm properly is. 
Wilford has asserted that Hindoo conceptions recognize two Heavens: the 
first, the earthly paradise, the second, Heaven in a spiritual sense. To attain 
them, two different modes of worship are supposed to be required. The one 
involves external ceremonies, Idol- Worship; the other requires that the 
Supreme Being should be honored in spirit. Sacrifices, purifications, 
pilgrimages are not needed in the latter. This authority states moreover that 
there are few Hindoos ready to pursue the second way, because they cannot 
understand in what the pleasure of the second heaven consists, and that if 
one asks a Hindoo whether he worships Idols, every one says “Yes!” but to 
the question, “Do you worship the Supreme Being? “ every one answers 
“No.” If the further question is put, “ What is the meaning of that practice 
of yours, that silent meditation which some of your learned men speak of?” 
they respond, “When I pray to the honor of one of the Gods, I sit down — 
the foot of either leg on the thigh of the other — look towards Heaven, and 
calmly elevate my thoughts with my hands folded in silence; then I say, I 
am Brahm the Supreme Being. We are not conscious to ourselves of being 
Brahm, by reason of Maya (the delusion occasioned by the outward world). 
It is forbidden to pray to him, and to offer sacrifices to him in his own 
nature; for this would be to adore ourselves. In every case therefore, it is 
only emanations of Brahm that we address.” Translating these ideas then 
into our own process of thought, we should call Brahm the pure unity of 
thought in itself — God in the incomplexity of his existence. No temples are 
consecrated to him, and he receives no worship. Similarly, in the Catholic 
religion, the churches are not dedicated to God, but to the saints. Other 
Englishmen, who have devoted themselves to investigating the conception 


of Brahm, have thought Brahm to be an unmeaning epithet, applied to all 
gods: so that Vishnu says, “I am Brahm’; and the Sun, the Air, the Seas are 
called Brahm. Brahm would on this supposition be substance in its 
simplicity, which by its very nature expands itself into the limitless variety 
of phenomenal diversities. For this abstraction, this pure unity, is that which 
lies at the foundation of All — the root of all definite existence. In the 
intellection of this unity, all objectivity falls away; for the purely Abstract is 
intellection itself in its greatest vacuity. To attain this Death of Life during 
life itself — to constitute this abstraction — requires the disappearance of all 
moral activity and volition, and of all intellection too, as in the Religion of 
Fo; and this is the object of the penances already spoken of. 

The complement to the abstraction Brahm must then be looked for in the 
concrete complex of things; for the principle of the Hindoo religion is the 
Manifestation of Diversity (in “Avatars”). These then, fall outside that 
abstract Unity of Thought, and as that which deviates from it, constitute the 
variety found in the world of sense, the variety of intellectual conceptions in 
an unreflected sensuous form. In this way the concrete complex of material 
things is isolated from Spirit, and presented in wild distraction, except as re- 
absorbed in the pure ideality of Brahm. The other deities are therefore 
things of sense: Mountains, Streams, Beasts, the Sun, the Moon, the 
Ganges. The next stage is the concentration of this wild variety into 
substantial distinctions, and the comprehension of them as a series of divine 
persons. Vishnu, Siva, Mahadeva are thus distinguished from Brahma. In 
the embodiment Vishnu are presented those incarnations in which God has 
appeared as man, and which are always historical personages, who effected 
important changes and new epochs. The power of procreation is likewise a 
substantial embodiment; and in the excavations, grottos and pagodas of the 
Hindoos, the Lingam is always found as symbolizing the male, and the 
Lotus the female vis procreandi. With this Duality — abstract unity on the 


one side and the abstract isolation of the world of sense on the other side — 
exactly corresponds the double form of Worship, in the relation of the 
human subjectivity to God. The one side of this duality of worship consists 
in the abstraction of pure self-elevation — the abrogation of real self- 
consiousness; a negativity which is consequently manifested, on the one 
hand, in the attainment of torpid unconsciousness — on the other hand in 
suicide and the extinction of all that is worth calling life, by self-inflicted 
tortures. The other side of worship consists in a wild tumult of excess; when 
all sense of individuality has vanished from consciousness by immersion in 
the merely natural; with which individuality thus makes itself identical — 
destroying its consciousness of distinction from Nature. In all the pagodas, 
therefore, prostitutes and dancing girls are kept, whom the Brahmins 
instruct most carefully in dancing, in beautiful postures and attractive 
gestures, and who have to comply with the wishes of all comers at a fixed 
price. Theological doctrine — relation of religion to morality — is here 
altogether out of the question. On the one hand Love — Heaven — in short 
everything spiritual — is conceived by the fancy of the Hindoo; but on the 
other hand his conceptions have an actual sensuous embodiment, and he 
immerses himself by a voluptuous intoxication in the merely natural. 
Objects of religious worship are thus either disgusting forms produced by 
art, or those presented by Nature. Every bird, every monkey, is a present 
god, an absolutely universal existence. The Hindoo is incapable of holding 
fast an object in his mind by means of rational predicates assigned to it, for 
this requires reflection. While a universal essence is wrongly transmuted 
into sensuous objectivity, the latter is also driven from its definite character 
into universality — a process whereby it loses its footing and is expanded to 
indefiniteness. 

If we proceed to ask how far their religion exhibits the Morality of the 
Hindoos, the answer must be that the former is as distinct from the latter, as 


Brahm from the concrete existence of which he is the essence. To us, 
religion is the knowledge of that Being who is emphatically our Being, and 
therefore the substance of our knowledge and volition; the proper office of 
which latter is to be the mirror of this fundamental substance. But that 
requires this (Highest) Being to be in se a personality, pursuing divine aims, 
such as can become the purport of human action. Such an idea of a relation 
of the Being of God as constituting the universal basis or substance of 
human action — such a morality cannot be found among the Hindoos; for 
they have not the Spiritual as the import of their consciousness. On the one 
hand their virtue consists in the abstraction from all activity — the condition 
they call “Brahm.” On the other hand every action with them is a prescribed 
external usage; not free activity, the result of inward personality. Thus the 
moral condition of the Hindoos (as already observed) shows itself most 
abandoned. In this all Englishmen agree. Our judgment of the morality of 
the Hindoos is apt to be warped by representations of their mildness, 
tenderness, beautiful and sentimental fancy. But we must reflect that in 
nations utterly corrupt, there are sides of character which may be called 
tender and noble. We have Chinese poems in which the tenderest relations 
of love are depicted; in which delineations of deep emotion, humility, 
modesty, propriety are to be found; and which may be compared with the 
best that European literature contains. The same characteristics meet us in 
many Hindoo poems ; but rectitude, morality, freedom of soul, 
consciousness of individual right are quite another thing. The annihilating 
of spiritual and physical existence has nothing concrete in it; and absorption 
in the abstractly Universal has no connection with the real. Deceit and 
cunning are the fundamental characteristics of the Hindoo. Cheating, 
stealing, robbing, murdering are with him habitual. Humbly crouching and 
abject before a victor and lord, he is recklessly barbarous to the vanquished 
and subject. 


Characteristic of the Hindoo’s humanity is the fact that he kills no brute 
animal, founds and supports rich hospitals for brutes, especially for old 
cows and monkeys — but that through the whole land, no single institution 
can be found for human beings who are diseased or infirm from age. The 
Hindoos will not tread upon ants, but they are perfectly indifferent when 
poor wanderers pine away with hunger. The Brahmins are especially 
immoral. According to English reports, they do nothing but eat and sleep. In 
what is not forbidden them by the rules of their order they follow natural 
impulses entirely. When they take any part in public life they show 
themselves avaricious, deceitful, voluptuous. With those whom they have 
reason to fear, they are humble enough; for which they avenge themselves 
on their dependents. “I do not know an honest man among them,” says an 
English authority. Children have no respect for their parents: sons maltreat 
their mothers. 

It would lead us too far to give a detailed notice of Hindoo Art and 
Science. But we may make the general remark, that a more accurate 
acquaintance with its real value has not a little diminished the widely 
bruited fame of Indian Wisdom. According to the Hindoo principle of pure 
self-renouncing Ideality, and that (phenomenal) variety which goes to the 
opposite extreme of sensuousness, it is evident that nothing but abstract 
thought and imagination can be developed. Thus, e.g., their grammar has 
advanced to a high degree of consistent regularity ; but when substantial 
matter in sciences and works of art is in question, it is useless to look for it 
here. When the English had become masters of the country, the work of 
restoring to light the records of Indian culture was commenced, and 
William Jones first disinterred the poems of the Golden Age. The English 
exhibited plays at Calcutta: this led to a representation of dramas on the part 
of the Brahmins, e.g., the Sacontala of Calidasa, etc. In the enthusiasm of 
discovery the Hindoo culture was very highly rated; and as, when new 


beauties are discovered, the old ones are commonly looked down upon with 
contempt, Hindoo poetry and philosophy were extolled as far superior to the 
Greek. For our purpose the most important documents are the ancient and 
canonical books of the Hindoos, especially the Vedas. They comprise many 
divisions, of which the fourth is of more recent origin. They consist partly 
of religious prayers, partly of precepts to be observed. Some manuscripts of 
these Vedas have come to Europe, though in a complete form they are 
exceedingly rare. The writing is on palm leaves, scratched in with a needle. 
The Vedas are very difficult to understand, since they date from the most 
remote antiquity, and the language is a much older Sanscrit. Colebrooke has 
indeed translated a part, but this itself 1s perhaps taken from a commentary, 
of which there are very many. Two great epic poems, Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, have also reached Europe. Three quarto volumes of the 
former have been printed, the second volume is extremely rare. Besides 
these works, the Puranas must be particularly noticed. The Puranas contain 
the history of a god or of a temple. They are entirely fanciful. Another 
Hindoo classical book is the Code of Manu. This Hindoo lawgiver has been 
compared with the Cretan Minos — a name which also occurs among the 
Egyptians; and certainly this extensive occurrence of the same name is 
noteworthy and cannot be ascribed to chance. Manu’s code of morals, 
(published at Calcutta with an English translation by Sir W. Jones) forms 
the basis of Hindoo legislation. It begins with a Theogony, which is not 
only entirely different from the mythological conceptions of other peoples 
(as might be expected), but also deviates essentially from the Hindoo 
traditions themselves. For in these also there are only some leading features 
that pervade the whole. In other respects everything is abandoned to chance, 
caprice and fancy; the result of which is that the most multiform traditions, 
shapes and names, appear in never ending procession. The time when 


Manu’s code was composed, is also entirely unknown and undetermined. 


The traditions reach beyond twenty-three centuries before the birth of 
Christ: a dynasty of the Children of the Sun is mentioned, on which 
followed one of the Children of the Moon. Thus much, however, is certain, 
that the code in question is of high antiquity ; and an acquaintance with it is 
of the greatest importance to the English, as their knowledge of Hindoo 
Law is derived from it. After pointing out the Hindoo principle in the 
distinctions of caste, in religion and literature, we must also mention the 
mode and form of their political existence — the polity of the Hindoo Srate. 
— A State is a realization of Spirit, such that in it the self-conscious being of 
Spirit — the freedom of the Will — is realized as Law. Such an institution 
then, necessarily presupposes the consciousness of free will. In the Chinese 
State the moral will of the Emperor is the law: but so that subjective, inward 
freedom is thereby repressed, and the Law of Freedom governs individuals 
only as from without. In India the primary aspect of subjectivity — viz., that 
of the imagination — presents a union of the Natural and Spiritual, in which 
Nature on the one hand, does not present itself as a world embodying 
Reason, nor the Spiritual on the other hand, as consciousness in contrast 
with Nature. Here the antithesis in the (above-stated) principle is wanting. 
Freedom both as abstract will and as subjective freedom is absent. The 
proper basis of the State, the principle of freedom is altogether absent: there 
cannot therefore be any State in the true sense of the term. This is the first 
point to be observed: if China may be regarded as nothing else but a State, 
Hindoo political existence presents us with a people, but no State. Secondly, 
while we found a moral despotism in China, whatever may be called a relic 
of political life in /ndia, is a despotism without a principle, without any rule 
of morality and religion: for morality and religion (as far as the latter has a 
reference to human action) have as their indispensable condition and basis 
the freedom of the Will. In India, therefore, the most arbitrary, wicked, 
degrading despotism has its full swing. China, Persia, Turkey — in fact Asia 


generally, is the scene of despotism, and, in a bad sense, of tyranny; but it is 
regarded as contrary to the due order of things, and is disapproved by 
religion and the moral consciousness of individuals. In those countries, 
tyranny rouses men to resentment; they detest it and groan under it as a 
burden. To them it is an accident and an irregularity, not a necessity: it 
ought not to exist. But in India it is normal: for here there is no sense of 
personal independence with which a state of despotism could be compared, 
and which would raise revolt in the soul; nothing approaching even a 
resentful protest against it, is left, except the corporeal smart, and the pain 
of being deprived of absolute necessaries and of pleasure. 

In the case of such a people, therefore, that which we call in its double 
sense, History, is not to be looked for; and here the distinction between 
China and India is most clearly and strongly manifest. The Chinese possess 
a most minute history of their country, and it has been already remarked 
what arrangements are made in China for having everything accurately 
noted down in their annals. The contrary is the case in India. Though the 
recent discoveries of the treasures of Indian Literature have shown us what 
a reputation the Hindoos have acquired in Geometry, Astronomy, and 
Algebra — that they have made great advances in Philosophy, and that 
among them, Grammar has been so far cultivated that no language can be 
regarded as more fully developed than the Sanscrit — we find the department 
of History altogether neglected, or rather non-existent. For History requires 
Understanding — the power of looking at an object in an independent 
objective light, and comprehending it in its rational connection with other 
objects. Those peoples therefore are alone capable of History, and of prose 
generally, who have arrived at that period of development (and can make 
that their starting point) at which individuals comprehend their own 


existence as independent, i.e., possess self-consciousness. 


The Chinese are to be rated at what they have made of themselves, 
looking at them in the entirety of their State. While they have thus attained 
an existence independent of Nature, they can also regard objects as distinct 
from themselves — as they are actually presented — in a definite form and in 
their real connection. The Hindoos on the contrary are by birth given over 
to an unyielding destiny, while at the same time their Spirit is exalted to 
Ideality; so that their minds exhibit the contradictory processes of a 
dissolution of fixed rational and definite conceptions in their Ideality, and 
on the other side, a degradation of this ideality to a multiformity of 
sensuous objects. This makes them incapable of writing History. All that 
happens is dissipated in their minds into confused dreams. What we call 
historical truth and veracity — intelligent, thoughtful comprehension of 
events, and fidelity in representing them — nothing of this sort can be looked 
for among the Hindoos. We may explain this deficiency partly from that 
excitement and debility of the nerves, which prevent them from retaining an 
object in their minds, and firmly comprehending it, for in their mode of 
apprehension, a sensitive and imaginative temperament changes it into a 
feverish dream; — partly from the fact, that veracity is the direct contrary to 
their nature. They even lie knowingly and _ designedly where 
misapprehension is out of the question. As the Hindoo Spirit is a state of 
dreaming and mental transiency — a self-oblivious dissolution — objects also 
dissolve for it into unreal images and indefinitude. This feature is absolutely 
characteristic; and this alone would furnish us with a clear idea of the Spirit 
of the Hindoos, from which all that has been said might be deduced. But 
History is always of great importance for a people; since by means of that it 
becomes conscious of the path of development taken by its own Spirit, 
which expresses itself in Laws, Manners, Customs, and Deeds. Laws, 
comprising morals and judicial institutions, are by nature the permanent 


element in a people’s existence. But History presents a people with their 


own image in a condition which thereby becomes objective to them. 
Without History their existence in time is blindly self-involved — the 
recurring play of arbitrary volition in manifold forms. History fixes and 
imparts consistency to this fortuitous current — gives it the form of 
Universality, and by so doing posits a directive and restrictive rule for it. It 
is an essential instrument in developing and determining the Constitution — 
that is, a rational political condition; for it is the empirical method of 
producing the Universal, inasmuch as it sets up a permanent object for the 
conceptive powers. — It is because the Hindoos have no History in the form 
of annals (historia) that they have no History in the form of transactions 
(res gestae); that is, no growth expanding into a veritable political 
condition. Periods of time are mentioned in the Hindoo Writings, and large 
numbers which have often an astronomical meaning, but which have still 
oftener a quite arbitrary origin. Thus it is related of certain Kings that they 
had reigned 70,000 years, or more. Brahma, the first figure in the 
Cosmogony, and self-produced, is said to have lived 20,000 years, etc. 
Innumerable names of Kings are cited — among them the incarnations of 
Vishnu. It would be ridiculous to regard passages of this kind as anything 
historical. In their poems Kings are often talked of: these may have been 
historical personages, but they completely vanish in fable; e.g., they retire 
from the world, and then appear again, after they have passed ten thousand 
years in solitude. The numbers in question, therefore, have not the value 
and rational meaning which we attach to them. 

Consequently the oldest and most reliable sources of Indian History are 
the notices of Greek Authors, after Alexander the Great had opened the way 
to India. From them we learn that their institutions were the same at that 
early period as they are now: Santaracottus (Chandragupta) is marked out as 
a distinguished ruler in the northern part of India, to which the Bactrian 
kingdom extended. The Mahometan historians supply another source of 


information; for the Mahometans began their invasions as early as the tenth 
century. A Turkish slave was the ancestor of the Ghiznian race. His son 
Mahmoud made an inroad into Hindostan and conquered almost the whole 
country. He fixed his royal residence west of Cabul, and at his court lived 
the poet Ferdusi. The Ghiznian dynasty was soon entirely exterminated by 
the sweeping attacks of the Afghans and Moguls. In later times nearly the 
whole of India has been subjected to the Europeans. What therefore is 
known of Indian history, has for the most part been communicated through 
foreign channels: the native literature gives only indistinct data. Europeans 
assure us of the impossibility of wading through the morasses of Indian 
statements. More definite information may be obtained from inscriptions 
and documents, especially from the deeds of gifts of land to pagodas and 
divinities ; but this kind of evidence supplies names only. Another source of 
information is the astronomical literature, which is of high antiquity. 
Colebrooke thoroughly studied these writings ; though it is very difficult to 
procure manuscripts, since the Brahmins keep them very close; they are 
moreover disfigured by the grossest interpolations. It is found that the 
statements with regard to constellations are often contradictory, and that the 
Brahmins interpolate these ancient works with events belonging to their 
own time. The Hindoos do indeed possess lists and enumerations of their 
Kings, but these also are of the most capricious character; for we often find 
twenty Kings more in one list than in another; and should these lists even be 
correct, they could not constitute a history. The Brahmins have no 
conscience in respect to truth. Captain Wilford had procured manuscripts 
from all quarters with great trouble and expense; he assembled a 
considerable number of Brahmins, and commissioned them to make 
extracts from these works, and to institute inquiries respecting certain 
remarkable events — about Adam and Eve, the Deluge, etc. The Brahmins, 
to please their employer, produced statements of the kind required; but there 


was nothing of the sort in the manuscripts. Wilford wrote many treatises on 
the subject, till at last he detected the deception, and saw that he had labored 
in vain. The Hindoos have, it is true, a fixed Era: they reckon from 
Vicramdditya, at whose splendid court lived Calidasa, the author of the 
Sacontala. The most illustrious poets flourished about the same time. 
“There were nine pearls at the court of Vicramaditya,” say the Brahmins: 
but we cannot discover the date of this brilliant epoch. From various 
statements, the year 1491 B.C. has been contended for; others adopt the 
year 50 B.C., and this is the commonly received opinion. Bentley’s 
researches at length placed Vicramaditya in the twelfth century B.C. But 
still more recently it has been discovered that there were five, or even eight 
or nine kings of that name in India; so that on this point also we are thrown 
back into utter uncertainty. 

When the Europeans became acquainted with India, they found a 
multitude of petty Kingdoms, at whose head were Mahometan and Indian 
princes. There was an order of things very nearly approaching feudal 
organization; and the Kingdoms in question were divided into districts, 
having as governors Mahometans, or people of the Warrior Caste of 
Hindoos. The business of these governors consisted in collecting taxes and 
carrying on wars; and they thus formed a kind of aristocracy, the Prince’s 
Council of State. But only as far as their princes are feared and excite fear, 
have they any power; and no obedience is rendered to them but by force. As 
long as the prince does not want money, he has troops; and neighboring 
princes, if they are inferior to him in force, are often obliged to pay taxes, 
but which are yielded only on compulsion. The whole state of things, 
therefore, is not that of repose, but of continual struggle; while moreover 
nothing is developed or furthered. It is the struggle of an energetic will on 
the part of this or that prince against a feebler one; the history of reigning 
dynasties, but not of peoples; a series of perpetually varying intrigues and 


revolts — not indeed of subjects against their rulers, but of a prince’s son, for 
instance, against his father; of brothers, uncles and nephews in contest with 
each other; and of functionaries against their master. It might be believed 
that, though the Europeans found such a state of things, this was the result 
of the dissolution of earlier superior organizations. It might, for instance, be 
supposed that the period of the Mogul supremacy was of one of prosperity 
and splendor, and of a political condition in which India was not distracted 
religiously and politically by foreign conquerors. But the historical traces 
and lineaments that accidentally present themselves in poetical descriptions 
and legends, bearing upon the period in question, always point to the same 
divided condition — the result of war and of the instability of political 
relations; while contrary representations may be easily recognized as a 
dream, a mere fancy. This state of things is the natural result of that 
conception of Hindoo life which has been exhibited, and the conditions 
which it necessitates. The wars of the sects of the Brahmins and Buddhists, 
of the devotees of Vishnu and of Siva, also contributed their quota to this 
confusion. — There is indeed, a common character pervading the whole of 
India; but its several states present at the same time the greatest variety; so 
that in one Indian State we meet with the greatest effeminacy — in another, 
on the contrary, we find prodigious vigor and savage barbarity. If then, in 
conclusion, we once more take a general view of the comparative condition 
of India and China, we shall see that China was characterized by a 
thoroughly unimaginative Understanding; a prosaic life amid firm and 
definite reality: while in the Indian world there is, so to speak, no object that 
can be regarded as real, and firmly defined — none that was not at its first 
apprehension perverted by the imagination to the very opposite of what it 
presents to an intelligent consciousness. In China it is the Moral which 
constitutes the substance of the laws, and which is embodied in external 
strictly determinate relations; while over all hovers the patriarchal 


providence of the Emperor, who like a Father, cares impartially for the 
interest of his subjects. Among the Hindoos, on the contrary — instead of 
this Unity — Diversity is the fundamental characteristic. Religion, War, 
Handicraft, Trade, yes, even the most trivial occupations are parcelled out 
with rigid separation — constituting as they do the import of the one will 
which they involve, and whose various requirements they exhaust. With this 
is bound up a monstrous, irrational imagination, which attaches the moral 
value and character of men to an infinity of outward actions as empty in 
point of intellect as of feeling; sets aside all respect for the welfare of man, 
and even makes a duty of the cruellest and severest contravention of it. 
Those distinctions being rigidly maintained, nothing remains for the one 
universal will of the State but pure caprice, against whose omnipotence only 
the fixed caste-distinctions avail for protection. The Chinese in their prosaic 
rationality, reverence as the Highest, only the abstract supreme lord; and 
they exhibit a contemptibly superstitious respect for the fixed and definite 
Among the Hindoos there is no such superstition so far as it presents an 
antithesis to Understanding; rather their whole life and ideas are one 
unbroken superstition, because among them all is revery and consequent 
enslavement. Annihilation — the abandonment of all reason, morality and 
subjectivity — can only come to a positive feeling and consciousness of 
itself, by extravagating in a boundlessly wild imagination; in which, like a 
desolate spirit, it finds no rest, no settled composure, though it can content 
itself in no other way; as a man who is quite reduced in body and spirit 
finds his existence altogether stupid and intolerable, and is driven to the 


creation of a dream-world and a delirious bliss in Opium. 


SECTION Il. (CONTINUED). INDIA — BUDDHISM. 
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IT IS TIME to quit the Dream-State characterizing the Hindoo Spirit 
revelling in the most extravagant maze through all natural and spiritual 
forms; comprising at the same time the coarsest sensuality and anticipations 
of the profoundest thought, and on that very account — as far as free and 
rational reality is concerned — sunk in the most self-abandoned, helpless 
slavery; — a slavery, in which the abstract forms into which concrete human 
life is divided, have become stereotyped, and human rights and culture have 
been made absolutely dependent upon these distinctions. In contrast with 
this inebriate Dream-life, which in the sphere of reality is bound fast in 
chains, we have the unconstrained Dream-life; which on the one hand is 
ruder than the former — as not having advanced so far as to make this 
distinction of modes of life — but for the same reason, has not sunk into the 
slavery which this entails. It keeps itself more free, more independently 
firm in itself: its world of ideas is consequently compressed into simpler 
conceptions. The Spirit of the Phase just indicated, is involved in the same 
fundamental principle as that assigned to Hindoo conceptions: but it is more 
concentrated in itself; its religion is simpler, and the accompanying political 
condition more calm and settled. This phase comprehends peoples and 
countries of the most varied complexion. We regard it as embracing Ceylon, 
Farther India with the Burman Empire, Siam, Anam — north of that Thibet, 
and further on the Chinese Upland with its various populations of Mongols 
and Tartars. We shall not examine the special individualities of these 
peoples, but merely characterize their Religion, which constitutes the most 
interesting side of their existence. The Religion of these peoples is 
Buddhism, which is the most widely extended religion on our globe. In 


China Buddha is reverenced as Fo; in Ceylon as Gautama; in Thibet and 
among the Mongols this religion has assumed the phase of Lamaism. In 
China — where the religion of Fo early received a great extension, and 
introduced a monastic life — it occupies the position of an integrant element 
of the Chinese principle. As the Substantial form of Spirit which 
characterizes China, develops itself only to a unity of secular national life, 
which degrades individuals to a position of constant dependence, religion 
also remains in a state of dependence. The element of freedom is wanting to 
it; for its object is the principle of Nature in general — Heaven — Universal 
Matter. But the (compensating) truth of this alienated form of Spirit (Nature 
occupying the place of the Absolute Spirit) is ideal Unity; the elevation 
above the limitation of Nature and of existence at large; — the return of 
consciousness into the soul. This element, which is contained in Buddhism, 
has made its way in China, to that extent to which the Chinese have become 
aware of the unspirituality of their condition, and the limitation that 
hampers their consciousness. — In this religion — which may be generally 
described as the religion of self-involvement (undeveloped Unity) — the 
elevation of that unspiritual condition to subjectivity, takes place in two 
ways; one of which is of a negative, the other of an affirmative kind. 

The negative form of this elevation is the concentration of Spirit to the 
Infinite, and must first present itself under theological conditions. It is 
contained in the fundamental dogma, that Nothingness is the principle of all 
things — that all proceeded from and returns to Nothingness. The various 
forms found in the World are only modifications of procession [thence]. If 
an analysis of these various forms were attempted, they would lose their 
quality; for in themselves all things are one and the same inseparable 
essence, and this essence is Nothingness. The connection of this with the 
Metempsychosis can be thus explained: All (that we see) is but a change of 
Form. The inherent infinity of Spirit — infinite concrete self-dependence — is 


entirely separate from this Universe of phenomena. Abstract Nothingness is 
properly that which lies beyond Finite Existence — what we may call the 
Supreme Being. This real principle of the Universe is, it is said, in eternal 
repose, and in itself unchangeable. Its essence consists in the absence of 
activity and volition. For Nothingness is abstract Unity with itself. To 
obtain happiness, therefore, man must seek to assimilate himself to this 
principle by continual victories over himself; and for the sake of this, do 
nothing, wish nothing, desire nothing. In this condition of happiness, 
therefore, Vice or Virtue is out of the question; for the true blessedness is 
Union with Nothingness. The more man frees himself from all speciality of 
existence, the nearer does he approach perfection; and in the annihilation of 
all activity — in pure passivity — he attains complete resemblance to Fo. The 
abstract Unity in question is not a mere Futurity — a Spiritual sphere 
existing beyond our own; it has to do with the present; it is truth for man [as 
he is], and ought to be realized in him. In Ceylon and the Burman Empire — 
where this Buddhistic Faith has its roots — there prevails an idea, that man 
can attain by meditation, to exemption from sickness, old age and death. 

But while this is the negative form of the elevation of Spirit from 
immersion in the Objective to a subjective realization of itself, this Religion 
also advances to the consciousness of an affirmative form. Spirit is the 
Absolute. Yet in comprehending Spirit it is a point of essential importance 
in what determinate form Spirit is conceived. When we speak of Spirit as 
universal, we know that for us it exists only in an inward conception ; but to 
attain this point of view — to appreciate Spirit in the pure subjectivity of 
Thought and conception — is the result of a longer process of culture. At that 
point in history at which we have now arrived, the form of Spirit is not 
advanced beyond Immediateness (the idea of it is not yet refined by 
reflection and abstraction). God is conceived in an immediate, unreflected 
form; not in the form of Thought — objectively. But this immediate Form is 


that of humanity. The Sun, the Stars do not come up to the idea of Spirit; 
but Man seems to realize it; and he, as Buddha, Gautama, Fo — in the form 
of a departed teacher, and in the living form of the Grand Lama — receives 
divine worship. The Abstract Understanding generally objects to this idea 
of a Godman; alleging as a defect that the form here assigned to Spirit is an 
immediate [unreflected, unrefined] one — that in fact it is none other than 
Man in the concrete. Here the character of a whole people is bound up with 
the theological view just indicated. The Mongols — a race extending through 
the whole of central Asia as far as Siberia, where they are subject to the 
Russians — worship the Lama; and with this form of worship a simple 
political condition, a patriarchal life is closely united; for they are properly 
a Nomad people, and only occasionally are commotions excited among 
them, when they seem to be beside themselves, and eruptions and 
inundations of vast hordes are occasioned. Of the Lamas there are three: the 
best known is the Dalai-Lama, who has his seat at Lassa in the kingdom of 
Thibet. A second is the Teshoo-Lama, who under the title of Bantshen 
Rinbot-shee resides at Teshoo-Lomboo; there is also a third in Southern 
Siberia. The first two Lamas preside over two distinct sects, of which the 
priests of one wear yellow caps, those of the other, red. The wearers of the 
yellow caps — at whose head is the Dalai-Lama, and among whose 
adherents is the Emperor of China — have introduced celibacy among the 
priests, while the red sect allow their marriage. The English have become 
considerably acquainted with the Teshoo-Lama and have given us 
descriptions of him. 

The general form which the spirit of the Lamaistic development of 
Buddhism assumes, is that of a living human being; while in the original 
Buddhism it is a deceased person. The two hold in common the relationship 
to a man. The idea of a man being worshipped as God — especially a living 
man — has in it something paradoxical and revolting; but the following 


considerations must be examined before we pronounce judgment respecting 
it. The conception of Spirit involves its being regarded as inherently, 
intrinsically, universal. This condition must be particularly observed, and it 
must be discovered how in the systems adopted by various peoples this 
universality is kept in view. It is not the individuality of the subject that is 
revered, but that which is universal in him; and which among the Thibetans, 
Hindoos, and Asiatics generally, is regarded as the essence pervading all 
things. This substantial Unity of Spirit is realized in the Lama, who is 
nothing but the form in which Spirit manifests itself; and who does not hold 
this Spiritual Essence as his peculiar property, but is regarded as partaking 
in it only in order to exhibit it to others, that they may attain a conception of 
Spirituality and be led to piety and blessedness. The Lama’s personality as 
such — his particular individuality — is therefore subordinate to that 
substantial essence which it embodies. The second point which constitutes 
an essential feature in the conception of the Lama is the disconnection from 
Nature. The Imperial dignity of China involved [as we saw] a supremacy 
over the powers of Nature; while here spiritual power is directly separated 
from the vis Natures. The idea never crosses the minds of the Lama- 
worshippers to desire of the Lama to show himself Lord of Nature — to 
exercise magical and miraculous power; for from the being they call God, 
they look only for spiritual activity and the bestowal of spiritual benefits. 
Buddha has moreover the express names “Saviour of Souls” — “Sea of 
Virtue” — “ the Great Teacher.” Those who have become acquainted with 
the Teshoo-Lama depict him as a most excellent person, of the calmest 
temper and most devoted to meditation. Thus also do the Lama-worshippers 
regard him. They see in him a man constantly occupied with religion, and 
who when he directs his attention to what is human, does so only to impart 
consolation and encouragement by his blessing, and by the exercise of 
mercy and the bestowal of forgiveness. These Lamas lead a thoroughly 


isolated life and have a feminine rather than masculine training. Early torn 
from the arms of his parents the Lama is generally a well- formed and 
beautiful child. He is brought up amid perfect quiet and solitude, in a kind 
of prison: he is well catered for, and remains without exercise or childish 
play, so that it is not surprising that a feminine susceptible tendency prevails 
in his character. The Grand Lamas have under them inferior Lamas as 
presidents of the great fraternities. In Thibet every father who has four sons 
is obliged to dedicate one to a conventual life. The Mongols, who are 
especially devoted to Lamaism — this modification of Buddhism — have 
great respect for all that possesses life. They live chiefly on vegetables, and 
revolt from killing any animal, even a louse. This worship of the Lamas has 
supplanted Shamanism, that is, the religion of Sorcery. The Shamans — 
priests of this religion — intoxicate themselves with strong drinks and 
dancing, and while in this state perform their incantations, fall exhausted on 
the ground, and utter words which pass for oracular. Since Buddhism and 
Lamaism have taken the place of the Shaman Religion, the life of the 
Mongols has been simple, prescriptive and patriarchal. Where they take any 
part in History, we find them occasioning impulses that have only been the 
groundwork of historical development. Thera is therefore little to be said 
about the political administration of the Lamas. A Vizier has charge of the 
secular dominion and reports everything to the Lama: the government is 
simple and lenient; and the veneration which the Mongols pay to the Lama, 
expresses itself chiefly in their asking counsel of him in political affairs. 


SECTION Ill: PERSIA. 
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ASIA SEPARATES ITSELF into two parts — Hither and Farther Asia; which 
are essentially different from each other. While the Chinese and Hindoos — 
the two great nations of Farther Asia, already considered — belong to the 
strictly Asiatic, namely the Mongolian Race, and consequently possess a 
quite peculiar character, discrepant from ours; the nations of Hither Asia 
belong to the Caucasian, i.e. the European Stock. They are related to the 
West, while the Farther- Asiatic peoples are perfectly isolated. The 
European who goes from Persia to India, observes, therefore, a prodigious 
contrast. Whereas in the former country he finds himself still somewhat at 
home, and meets with European dispositions, human virtues and human 
passions — as soon as he crosses the Indus (i.e., in the /atter region), he 
encounters the most repellent characteristics, pervading every single feature 
of society. 

With the Persian Empire we first enter on continuous History. The 
Persians are the first Historical People; Persia was the first Empire that 
passed away. While China and India remain stationary, and perpetuate a 
natural vegetative existence even to the present time, this land has been 
subject to those developments and revolutions, which alone manifest a 
historical condition. The Chinese and the Indian Empire assert a place in the 
historical series only on their own account and for us (not for neighbors and 
successors). But here in Persia first arises that light which shines itself, and 
illuminates what is around; for Zoroaster s “Light” belongs to the World of 
Consciousness — to Spirit as a relation to something distinct from itself. We 
see in the Persian World a pure exalted Unity, as the essence which leaves 
the special existences that inhere in it, free; — as the Light, which only 


manifests what bodies are in themselves; — a Unity which governs 
individuals only to excite them to become powerful for themselves — to 
develop and assert their individuality. Light makes no distinctions: the Sun 
shines on the righteous and the unrighteous, on high and low, and confers 
on all the same benefit and prosperity. Light is vitalizing only in so far as it 
is brought to bear on something distinct from itself, operating upon and 
developing that. It holds a position of antithesis to Darkness, and this 
antithetical relation opens out to us the principle of activity and life. The 
principle of development begins with the history of Persia. This therefore 
constitutes strictly the beginning of World-History; for the grand interest of 
Spirit in History, is to attain an unlimited immanence of subjectivity — by an 
absolute antithesis to attain complete harmony. 

Thus the transition which we have to make, is only in the sphere of the 
Idea, not in the external historical connection. The principle of this 
transition is that the Universal Essence, which we recognized in Brahm, 
now becomes perceptible to consciousness — becomes an object and 
acquires a positive import for man. Brahm is not worshipped by the 
Hindoos: he is nothing more than a condition of the Individual, a religious 
feeling, a non-objective existence — a relation, which for concrete vitality is 
that of annihilation. But in becoming objective, this Universal Essence 
acquires a positive nature: man becomes free, and thus occupies a position 
face to face as it were with the Highest Being, the latter being made 
objective for him. This form of Universality we see exhibited in Persia, 
involving a separation of man from the Universal essence; while at the same 
time the individual recognizes himself as identical with [a partaker in], that 
essence. In the Chinese and Indian principle, this distinction was not made. 
We found only a unit of the Spiritual and the Natural. But Spirit still 
involved in Nature has to solve the problem of freeing itself from the latter. 
Rights and Duties in India are intimately connected with special classes, 


and are therefore only peculiarities attaching to man by the arrangement of 
Nature. In China this unity presents itself under the conditions of paternal 
government. Man is not free there; he possesses no moral element, since he 
is identical with the external command [obedience is purely natural, as in 
the filial relation — not the result of reflection and principle]. In the Persian 
principle, Unity first elevates itself to the distinction from the merely 
natural; we have the negation of that unreflecting relation which allowed no 
exercise of mind to intervene between the mandate and its adoption by the 
will. In the Persian principle this unity 1s manifested as Light, which in this 
case 1s not simply light as such, the most universal physical element, but at 
the same time also spiritual purity — the Good. Speciality — the involvement 
with limited Nature — is consequently abolished. Light, in a physical and 
spiritual sense, imports, therefore, elevation — freedom from the merely 
natural. Man sustains a relation to Light — to the Abstract Good — as to 
something objective, which is acknowledged, reverenced, and evoked to 
activity by his Will. If we look back once more — and we cannot do so too 
frequently — on the phases which we have traversed in arriving at this point, 
we perceive in China the totality of a moral Whole, but excluding 
subjectivity; — this totality divided into members, but without independence 
in its various portions. We found only an external arrangement of this 
political Unity. In India, on the contrary, distinctions made themselves 
prominent; but the principle of separation was unspiritual. We found 
incipient subjectivity, but hampered with the condition, that the separation 
in question is insurmountable; and that Spirit remains involved in the 
limitations of Nature, and is therefore a self-contradiction. Above this purity 
of Castes is that purity of Light which we observe in Persia; that Abstract 
Good, to which all are equally able to approach, and in which all equally 
may be hallowed. The Unity recognized therefore, now first becomes a 


principle, not an external bond of soulless order. The fact that everyone has 
a share in that principle, secures to him personal dignity. 

First as to Geographical position, we see China and India, exhibiting as 
it were the dull half- conscious brooding of Spirit, in fruitful plains — 
distinct from which is the lofty girdle of mountains with the wandering 
hordes that occupy them. The inhabitants of the heights, in their conquest, 
did not change the spirit of the plains, but imbibed it themselves. But in 
Persia the two principles — retaining their diversity — became united, and the 
mountain peoples with their principle became the predominant element. The 
two chief divisions which we have to mention are: — the Persian Upland 
itself, and the Valley Plains, which are reduced under the dominion of the 
inhabitants of the Uplands. That elevated territory is bounded on the east by 
the Soliman mountains, which are continued in a northerly direction by the 
Hindoo Koosh and Belur Tag. The latter separate the anterior region — 
Bactriana and Sogdiana, occupying the plains of the Oxus — from the 
Chinese Upland, which extends as far as Cashgar. That plain of the Oxus 
itself lies to the north of the Persian Upland, which declines on the south 
towards the Persian Gulf. This is the geographical position of Iran. On its 
western declivity lies Persia (Farsistan); higher to the north, Kourdistan — 
beyond this Armenia. Thence extend in a southwesterly direction the river 
districts of the Tigris and the Euphrates. — The elements of the Persian 
Empire are the Zend race — the old Parsees; next the Assyrian, Median and 
Babylonian Empire in the region mentioned; but the Persian Empire also 
includes Asia Minor, Egypt, and Syria, with its line of coast; and thus 
combines the Upland, the Valley Plains and the Coast region. 


CHAPTER I. THE ZEND PEOPLE 
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THE ZEND PEOPLE derived their name from the language in which the 
Zend Books are written, i.e., the canonical books on which the religion of 
the ancient Parsees is founded. Of this religion of the Parsees or Fire- 
worshippers, there are still traces extant. There is a colony of them in 
Bombay; and on the Caspian Sea there are some scattered families that have 
retained this form of worship. Their national existence was put an end to by 
the Mahometans. The great Zerdusht — called Zoroaster by the Greeks — 
wrote his religious books in the Zend language. Until nearly the last third of 
the eighteenth century, this language and all the writings composed in it, 
were entirely unknown to Europeans; when at length the celebrated 
Frenchman, Anquetil- Duperron, disclosed to us these rich treasures. Filled 
with an enthusiasm for the Oriental World, which his poverty did not allow 
him to gratify, he enlisted in a French corps that was about to sail for India. 
He thus reached Bombay, where he met with the Parsees, and entered on the 
study of their religious ideas. With indescribable difficulty he succeeded in 
obtaining their religious books; making his way into their literature, and 
thus opening an entirely new and wide field of research, but which, owing 
to his imperfect acquaintance with the language, still awaits thorough 
investigation. 

Where the Zend people, mentioned in the religious books of Zoroaster, 
lived, is difficult to determine. In Media and Persia the religion of Zoroaster 
prevailed, and Xenophon relates that Cyrus adopted it: but none of these 
countries was the proper habitat of the Zend people. Zoroaster himself calls 
it the pure Aryan: we find a similar name in Herodotus, for he says that the 
Medes were formerly called Arii — a name with which the designation Iran 


is connected. South of the Oxus runs a mountain chain in the ancient 
Bactriana — with which the elevated plains commence, that were inhabited 
by the Medes, the Parthians, and the Hyrcanians. In the district watered by 
the Oxus at the commencement of its course, Bactra — probably the modern 
Balk — is said to have been situated; from which Cabul and Cashmere are 
distant only about eight days’ journey. Here in Bactriana appears to have 
been the seat of the Zend people. In the time of Cyrus we find the pure and 
original faith, and the ancient political and social relations such as they are 
described in the Zend books, no longer perfect. Thus much appears certain, 
that the Zend language, which is connected with the Sanscrit, was the 
language of the Persians, Medes, and Bactrians. The laws and institutions of 
the people bear an evident stamp of great simplicity. Four classes are 
mentioned : Priests, Warriors, Agriculturists, and Craftsmen. Trade only is 
not noticed; from which it would appear that the people still remained in an 
isolated condition. Governors of Districts, Towns, and Roads, are 
mentioned; so that all points to the social phase of society — the political not 
being yet developed; and nothing indicates a connection with other states. It 
is essential to note, that we find here no Castes, but only Classes, and that 
there are no restrictions on marriage between these different Classes; 
though the Zend writings announce civil laws and penalties, together with 
religious enactments. 

The chief point — that which especially concerns us here — 1s the doctrine 
of Zoroaster. In contrast with the wretched hebetude of Spirit which we find 
among the Hindoos, a pure ether — an exhalation of Spirit — meets us in the 
Persian conception. In it, Spirit emerges from that substantial Unity of 
Nature, that substantial destitution of import, in which a separation has not 
yet taken place — in which Spirit has not yet an independent existence in 
contraposition to its object. This people, namely, attained to the 
consciousness, that absolute Truth must have the form of Universality — of 


Unity. This Universal, Eternal, Infinite Essence is not recognized at first, as 
conditioned in any way; it is Unlimited Identity. This is properly (and we 
have already frequently repeated it) also the character of Brahm. But this 
Universal Being became objective, and their Spirit became the 
consciousness of this its Essence; while on the contrary among the Hindoos 
this objectivity is only the natural one of the Brahmins, and is recognized as 
pure Universality only in the destruction of consciousness. Among the 
Persians this negative assertion has become a positive one; and man has a 
relation to Universal Being of such a kind that he remains positive in 
sustaining it. This One, Universal Being, is indeed not yet recognized as the 
free Unity of Thought; not yet “worshipped in Spirit and in Truth”; but 1s 
still clothed with a form — that of Light. But Light is not a Lama, a 
Brahmin, a Mountain, a brute — this or that particular existence — but 
sensuous Universality itself; simple manifestation. The Persian Religion is 
therefore no idol-worship ; it does not adore individual natural objects, but 
the Universal itself. Light admits, moreover, the signification of the 
Spiritual; it is the form of the Good and True — the substantiality of 
knowledge and volition as well as of all natural things. Light puts man in a 
position to be able to exercise choice; and he can only choose when he has 
emerged from that which had absorbed him. But Light directly involves an 
Opposite, namely, Darkness; just as Evil is the antithesis of Good. As man 
could not appreciate Good, if Evil were not; and as he can be really good 
only when he has become acquainted with the contrary, so the Light does 
not exist without Darkness. Among the Persians, Ormuzd and Ahriman 
present the antithesis in question. Ormuzd is the Lord of the kingdom of 
Light — of Good; Ahriman that of Darkness — of Evil. But there is a still 
higher being from whom both proceeded — a Universal Being not affected 
by this antithesis, called Zeruane-Akerene — the Unlimited All. The All, z.e., 
is something abstract; it does not exist for itself, and Ormuzd and Ahriman 


have arisen from it. This Dualism is commonly brought as a reproach 
against Oriental thought; and, as far as the contradiction is regarded as 
absolute, that is certainly an irreligious understanding which remains 
satisfied with it. But the very nature of Spirit demands antithesis; the 
principle of Dualism belongs therefore to the idea of Spirit, which, in its 
concrete form, essentially involves distinction. Among the Persians, Purity 
and Impurity have both become subjects of consciousness; and Spirit, in 
order to comprehend itself, must of necessity place the Special and 
Negative existence in contrast with the Universal and Positive. Only by 
overcoming this antithesis is Spirit twice-born — regenerated. The 
deficiency in the Persian principle is only that the Unity of the antithesis is 
not completely recognized; for in that indefinite conception of the 
Uncreated All, whence Ormuzd and Ahriman proceeded, the Unity is only 
the absolutely Primal existence, and does not reduce the contradictory 
elements to harmony in itself. Ormuzd creates of his own free will; but also 
according to the decree of Zeruane-Akerene (the representation wavers) ; 
and the harmonizing of the contradiction is only to be found in the contest 
which Ormuzd carries on with Ahriman, and in which he will at last 
conquer. Ormuzd is the Lord of Light, and he creates all that is beautiful 
and noble in the World, which is a Kingdom of the Sun. He is the excellent, 
the good, the positive in all natural and spiritual existence. Light is the body 
of Ormusd; thence the worship of Fire, because Ormuzd is present in all 
Light; but he is not the Sun or Moon itself. In these the Persians venerate 
only the Light, which is Ormuzd. Zoroaster asks Ormuzd who he is? He 
answers: “My Name is the ground and centre of all existence — Highest 
Wisdom and Science — Destroyer of the Ils of the World, and maintainer of 
the Universe — Fulness of Blessedness — Pure Will,” etc. That which comes 
from Ormuzd is living, independent, and lasting. Language testifies to his 
power; prayers are his productions. Darkness is on the contrary the body of 


Ahriman; but a perpetual fire banishes him from the temples. The chief end 
of every man’s existence is to keep himself pure, and to spread this purity 
around him. The precepts that have this in view are very diffuse; the moral 
requirements are however characterized by mildness. It is said: 1f a man 
loads you with revilings, and insults, but subsequently humbles himself, call 
him your friend. We read in the Vendidad, that sacrifices consist chiefly of 
the flesh of clean animals, flowers and fruits, milk and perfumes. It is said 
there, “As man was created pure and worthy of Heaven, he becomes pure 
again through the law of the servants of Ormuzd, which is purity itself; if he 
purifies himself by sanctity of thought, word, and deed. What is ‘Pure 
Thought’? That which ascends to the beginning of things. What is ‘ Pure 
Word ‘? The Word of Ormuzd (the Word is thus personified and imports the 
living Spirit of the whole revelation of Ormuzd). What is ‘Pure Deed’? The 
humble adoration of the Heavenly Hosts, created at the beginning of 
things.” It is implied in this that man should be virtuous: his own will, his 
subjective freedom is presupposed. Ormuzd is not limited to particular 
forms of existence. Sun, Moon, and five other stars, which seem to indicate 
the planets — those illuminating and illuminated bodies — are the primary 
symbols of Ormuzd; the Ainshaspand, his first sons. Among these, Mitra is 
also named: but we are at a loss to fix upon the star which this name 
denotes, as we are also in reference to the others. The Mitra is placed in the 
Zend Books among the other stars; yet in the penal code moral 
transgressions are called “Mitrasins” — e.g., breach of promise, entailing 
300 lashes; to which in the case of theft, 300 years of punishment in Hell 
are to be added. Mitra appears here as the presiding genius of man’s inward 
higher life. Later on, great importance is assigned to Mitra as the mediator 
between Ormuzd and men. Even Herodotus mentions the adoration of 
Mitra. In Rome, at a later date, it became very prevalent as a secret worship; 
and we find traces of it even far into the middle ages. Besides those noticed 


there are other protecting genii, which rank under the Amshaspand, their 
superiors; and are the governors and preservers of the world. The council of 
the seven great men whom the Persian Monarch had about him was 
likewise instituted in imitation of the court of Ormuzd. The Fervers — a kind 
of Spirit-World — are distinguished from the creatures of the mundane 
sphere. The Fervers are not Spirits according to our idea, for they exist in 
every natural object, whether fire, water, or earth. Their existence is coeval 
with the origin of things; they are in all places, in highroads, towns, etc., 
and are prepared to give help to supplicants. Their abode is in Gorodman, 
the dwelling of the “Blessed,” above the solid vault of heaven. As Son of 
Ormuzd we find the name Dshemshid: apparently the same as he whom the 
Greeks call Achsemenes, whose descendants are called Pishdadians — a race 
to which Cyrus was reported to belong. Even at a later period the Persians 
seem to have had the designation Achaemenians among the Romans. 
(Horace, Odes III. i. 44.) Dshemshid, it is said, pierced the earth with a 
golden dagger; which means nothing more than that he introduced 
agriculture. He is said then to have traversed the various countries, 
originated springs and rivers, and thereby fertilized certain tracts of land, 
and made the valleys teem with living beings, etc. In the Zendavesta, the 
name Gustasp is also frequently mentioned, which many recent 
investigators have been inclined to connect with Darius Hystaspes; an idea 
however that cannot be entertained for a moment, for this Gustasp doubtless 
belongs to the ancient Zend Race — to a period therefore antecedent to 
Cyrus. Mention is made in the Zend books of the Turanians also, i.e., the 
Nomade tribes of the north; though nothing historical can be thence 
deduced. 

The ritual observances of the religion of Ormuzd import that men should 
conduct themselves in harmony with the Kingdom of Light. The great 
general commandment is therefore, as already said, spiritual and corporeal 


purity, consisting in many prayers to Ormuzd. It was made specially 
obligatory upon the Persians, to maintain living existences — to plant trees — 
to dig wells — to fertilize deserts; in order that Life, the Positive, the Pure 
might be furthered, and the dominion of Ormuzd be universally extended. 
External purity is contravened by touching a dead animal, and there are 
many directions for being purified from such pollution. Herodotus relates of 
Cyrus, that when he went against Babylon, and the river Gyndes engulfed 
one of the horses of the Chariot of the Sun, he was occupied for a year in 
punishing it, by diverting its stream into small canals, to deprive it of its 
power. Thus Xerxes, when the sea broke in pieces his bridges, had chains 
laid upon it as the wicked and pernicious being — Ahriman. 


CHAPTER Il. THE ASSYRIANS, BABYLONIANS, MEDES, 
AND PERSIANS. 
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AS THE ZEND Race was the higher spiritual element of the Persian 
Empire, so in Assyria and Babylonia we have the element of external 
wealth, luxury and commerce. Traditions respecting them ascend to the 
remotest periods of History; but in themselves they are obscure, and partly 
contradictory; and this contradiction is the less easy to be cleared up, as 
they have no canonical books or indigenous works. The Greek historian 
Ctesias is said to have had direct access to the archives of the Persian 
Kings; yet we have only a few fragments remaining. Herodotus gives us 
much information; the accounts in the Bible are also valuable and 
remarkable in the highest degree, for the Hebrews were immediately 
connected with the Babylonians. In regard to the Persians, special mention 
must be made of the Epic, “Shah-nameh,” by Ferdusi — a heroic poem in 
60,000 strophes, from which Gorres has given a copious extract. Ferdusi 
lived at the beginning of the eleventh century A.D. at the court of Mahmoud 
the Great, at Ghasna, east of Cabul and Candahar. The celebrated Epic just 
mentioned has the old heroic traditions of Iran (that is of West Persia 
proper) for its subject; but it has not the value of a historical authority, since 
its contents are poetical and its author a Mahometan. The contest of Iran 
and Turan is described in this heroic poem. Iran is Persia Proper — the 
Mountain Land on the south of the Oxus; Turan denotes the plains of the 
Oxus and those lying between it and the ancient Jaxartes. A hero, Rustan, 
plays the principal part in the poem; but its narrations are either altogether 
fabulous, or quite distorted. Mention is made of Alexander, and he is called 
Ishkander or Skander of Roum. Roum means the Turkish Empire (even now 


one of its provinces is called Roumelia), but it denotes also the Roman; and 
in the poem Alexander’s Empire has equally the appellation Roum. 
Confusions of this kind are quite of a piece with the Mahometan views. It is 
related in the poem, that the King of Iran made war on Philip, and that this 
latter was beaten. The King then demanded Philip’s daughter as a wife; but 
after he had lived a long time with her, he sent her away because her breath 
was disagreeable. On returning to her father, she gave birth to a son — 
Skander, who hastened to Iran to take possession of the throne after the 
death of his father. Add to the above that in the whole of the poem no 
personage or narrative occurs that can be connected with Cyrus, and we 
have sufficient data for estimating its historical value. It has a value for us, 
however, so far as Ferdusi therein exhibits the spirit of his time, and the 
character and interest of Modern Persian views. 

As regards Assyria, we must observe, that it is a rather indeterminate 
designation. Assyria Proper is a part of Mesopotamia, to the north of 
Babylon. As chief towns of this Empire are mentioned, Atur or Assur on the 
Tigris, and of later origin Nineveh, said to have been founded and built by 
Ninus, the Founder of the Assyrian Empire. In those times one City 
constituted the whole Empire — Nineveh for example: so also Ecbatana in 
Media, which is said to have had seven walls, between whose inclosures 
agriculture was carried on; and within whose innermost wall was the palace 
of the ruler. Thus too, Nineveh, according to Diodorus, was 480 Stadia 
(about 12 German miles — 55 English) in circumference. On the walls, 
which were 100 feet high, were fifteen hundred towers, within which a vast 
mass of people resided. Babylon included an equally immense population. 
These cities arose in consequence of a twofold necessity — on the one hand 
that of giving up the nomad life and pursuing agriculture, handicrafts and 
trade in a fixed abode; and on the other hand of gaining protection against 
the roving mountain peoples, and the predatory Arabs. Older traditions 


indicate that this entire valley district was traversed by Nomads, and that 
this mode of life gave way before that of the cities. Thus Abraham 
wandered forth with his family from Mesopotamia westwards, into 
mountainous Palestine. Even at this day the country round Bagdad is thus 
infested by roving Nomads. Nineveh is said to have been built 2050 years 
before Christ; consequently the founding of the Assyrian Kingdom is of no 
later date. Ninus reduced under his sway also Babylonia, Media and 
Bactriana; the conquest of which latter country is particularly extolled as 
having displayed the greatest energy; for Ctesias reckons the number of 
troops that accompanied Ninus, at 1,700,000 infantry and a proportionate 
number of cavalry. Bactra was besieged for a very considerable time, and its 
conquest is ascribed to Semiramis; who with a valiant host is said to have 
ascended the steep acclivity of a mountain. The personality of Semiramis 
wavers between mythological and historical representations. To her is 
ascribed the building of the Tower of Babel, respecting which we have in 
the Bible one of the oldest of traditions. — Babylon lay to the south, on the 
Euphrates, in a plain of great fertility and well adapted for agriculture. On 
the Euphrates and the Tigris there was considerable navigation. Vessels 
came partly from Armenia, partly from the South, to Babylon, and 
conveyed thither an immense amount of material wealth. The land round 
Babylon was intersected by innumerable canals; more for purposes of 
agriculture — to irrigate the soil and to obviate inundations — than for 
navigation. The magnificent buildings of Semiramis in Babylon itself are 
celebrated; though how much of the city is to be ascribed to the more 
ancient period, is undetermined and uncertain. It is said that Babylon 
formed a square, bisected by the Euphrates. On one side of the stream was 
the temple of Bel, on the other the great palaces of the monarchs. The city is 
reputed to have had a hundred brazen (i.e. copper) gates, its walls being a 
hundred feet high, and thick in proportion, defended by two hundred and 


fifty towers. The thoroughfares in the city which led towards the river were 
closed every night by brazen doors. Ker Porter, an Englishman, about 
twelve years ago (his whole tour occupied from 1817 to 1820) traversed the 
countries where ancient Babylon lay: on an elevation he thought he could 
discover remains still existing of the old tower of Babel; and supposed that 
he had found traces of the numerous roads that wound around the tower, 
and in whose loftiest story the image of Bel was set up. There are besides 
many hills with remains of ancient structures. The bricks correspond with 
the description in the Biblical record of the building of the tower. A vast 
plain is covered by an innumerable multitude of such bricks, although for 
many thousand years the practice of removing them has been continued ; 
and the entire town of Hila, which lies in the vicinity of the ancient 
Babylon, has been built with them. Herodotus relates some remarkable facts 
in the customs of the Babylonians, which appear to show that they were 
people living peaceably and neighborly with each other. When anyone in 
Babylon fell ill, he was brought to some open place, that every passerby 
might have the opportunity of giving him his advice. Marriageable 
daughters were disposed of by auction, and the high price offered for a belle 
was allotted as a dowry for her plainer neighbor. Such an arrangement was 
not deemed inconsistent with the obligation under which every woman lay 
of prostituting herself once in her life in the temple of Mylitta. It is difficult 
to discover what connection this had with their religious ideas. This 
excepted, according to Herodotus’s account, immorality invaded Babylon 
only at a later period, when the people became poorer. The fact that the 
fairer portion of the sex furnished dowries for their less attractive sisters, 
seems to confirm his testimony so far as it shows a provident care for all; 
while that bringing of the sick into the public places indicates a certain 
neighborly feeling. We must here mention the Medes also. They were, like 
the Persians, a mountain-people, whose habitations were south and 


southwest of the Caspian Sea and stretched as far as Armenia. Among these 
Medes the Magi are also noticed as one of the six tribes that formed the 
Median people, whose chief characteristics were fierceness, barbarism, and 
warlike courage. The capital Ecbatana was built by Dejoces, not earlier. He 
is said to have united under his kingly rule the tribes of the Medes; after 
they had made themselves free a second time from Assyrian supremacy, and 
to have induced them to build and to fortify for him a palace befitting his 
dignity. As to the religion of the Medes, the Greeks call all the oriental 
Priests, Magi, which is therefore a perfectly indefinite name. But all the 
data point to the fact that among the Magi we may look for a comparatively 
close connection with the Zend religion; but that, although the Magi 
preserved and extended it, it experienced great modifications in 
transmission to the various peoples who adopted it. Xenophon says, that 
Cyrus was the first that sacrificed to God according to the fashion of the 
Magi. The Medes therefore acted as a medium for propagating the Zend 
Religion. 

The Assyrian-Babylonian Empire, which held so many peoples in 
subjection, is said to have existed for one thousand or fifteen hundred years. 
The last ruler was Sardanapaltis — a great voluptuary, according to the 
descriptions we have of him. Arbaces, the Satrap of Media, excited the 
other satraps against him; and in combination with them, led the troops 
which assembled every year at Nineveh to pay the tribute, against 
Sardanapalus. The latter, although he had gained many victories, was at last 
compelled to yield before overwhelming force, and to shut himself up in 
Nineveh; and, when he could not longer offer resistance, to burn himself 
there with all his treasure. According to some chronologists, this took place 
888 years B.C. ; according to others, at the end of the seventh century. After 
this catastrophe the empire was entirely broken up: it was divided into an 
Assyrian, a Median, and a Babylonian Empire, to which also belonged the 


Chaldeans — a mountain people from the north which had united with the 
Babylonians. These several Empires had in their turn various fortunes; 
though here we meet with a confusion in the accounts which has never been 
cleared up. Within this period of their existence begins their connection 
with the Jews and Egyptians. The Jewish people succumbed to superior 
force; the Jews were carried captive to Babylon, and from them we have 
accurate information respecting the condition of this Empire. According to 
Daniel’s statements there existed in Babylon a carefully appointed 
organization for government business. He speaks of Magians — from whom 
the expounders of sacred writings, the soothsayers, astrologers, Wise Men 
and Chaldeans who interpreted dreams, are distinguished. The Prophets 
generally say much of the great commerce of Babylon; but they also draw a 
terrible picture of the prevailing depravity of manners. 

The real culmination of the Persian Empire is to be looked for in 
connection with the Persian people properly so called, which, embracing in 
its rule all Anterior Asia, came into contact with the Greeks. The Persians 
are found in extremely close and early connection with the Medes; and the 
transmission of the sovereignty to the Persians makes no essential 
difference ; for Cyrus was himself a relation of the Median King, and the 
names of Persia and Media melt into one. At the head of the Persians and 
Medes, Cyrus made war upon Lydia and its king Croesus. Herodotus relates 
that there had been wars before that time between Lydia and Media, but 
which had been settled by the intervention of the King of Babylon. We 
recognize here a system of States, consisting of Lydia, Media, and Babylon. 
The latter had become predominant and had extended its dominion to the 
Mediterranean Sea. Lydia stretched eastward as far as the Halys; and the 
border of the western coast of Asia Minor, the fair Greek colonies, were 
subject to it; a high degree of culture was thus already present in the Lydian 
Empire. Art and poetry were blooming there as cultivated by the Greeks. 


These colonies also were subjected to Persia. Wise men, such as Bias, and 
still earlier, Thales, advised them to unite themselves in a firm league, or to 
quit their cities and possessions, and to seek out for themselves other 
habitations; (Bias meant Sardinia). But such a union could not be realized 
among cities which were animated by the bitterest jealousy of each other, 
and who lived in continual quarrel: while in the intoxication of affluence 
they were not capable of forming the heroic resolve to leave their homes for 
the sake of freedom. Only when they were on the very point of being 
subjugated by the Persians, did some cities give up certain for prospective 
possessions, in their aspiration after the highest good — Liberty. Herodotus 
says of the war against the Lydians, that it made the Persians who were 
previously poor and barbarous, acquainted for the first time with the 
luxuries of life and civilization. After the Lydian conquest Cyrus subjugated 
Babylon. With it he came into possession of Syria and Palestine; freed the 
Jews from captivity, and allowed them to rebuild their temple. Lastly, he led 
an expedition against the Massagetae; engaged with them in the steppes 
between the Oxus and the Jaxartes, but sustained a defeat, and died the 
death of a warrior and conqueror. The death of heroes who have formed an 
epoch in the History of the World, is stamped with the character of their 
mission. Cyrus thus died in his mission, which was the union of Anterior 


Asia into one sovereignty without an ulterior object. 


CHAPTER Ill. THE PERSIAN EMPIRE AND ITS 
CONSTITUENT PARTS. 
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THE PERSIAN EMPIRE is an Empire in the modern sense — like that which 
existed in Germany, and the great imperial realm under the sway of 
Napoleon; for we find it consisting of a number of states, which are indeed 
dependent, but which have retained their own individuality, their manners, 
and laws. The general enactments, binding upon all, did not infringe upon 
their political and social idiosyncrasies, but even protected and maintained 
them; so that each of the nations that constitute the whole, had its own form 
of Constitution. As Light illuminates everything — imparting to each object 
a peculiar vitality — so the Persian Empire extends over a multitude of 
nations, and leaves to each one its particular character. Some have even 
kings of their own; each one its distinct language, arms, way of life, and 
customs. All this diversity coexists harmoniously under the impartial 
dominion of Light. The Persian Empire comprehends all the three 
geographical elements, which we classified as distinct. First, the Uplands of 
Persia and Media; next, the Valley-plains of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
whose inhabitants are found united in a developed form of civilization, with 
Egypt — the Valley-plain of the Nile — where agriculture, industrial arts and 
sciences flourished; and lastly a third element, viz. the nations who 
encounter the perils of the sea — the Syrians, the Phoenicians, the 
inhabitants of the Greek colonies and Greek Maritime States in Asia Minor. 
Persia thus united in itself the three natural principles, while China and 
India remained foreign to the sea. We find here neither that consolidated 
totality which China presents, nor that Hindoo life, in which an anarchy of 
caprice is prevalent everywhere. In Persia, the government, though joining 


all in a central unity, is but a combination of peoples — leaving each of them 
free. Thereby a stop is put to that barbarism and ferocity with which the 
nations had been wont to carry on their destructive feuds, and which the 
Book of Kings and the Book of Samuel sufficiently attest. The lamentations 
of the Prophets and their imprecations upon the state of things before the 
conquest, show the misery, wickedness and disorder that prevailed among 
them, and the happiness which Cyrus diffused over the region of Anterior 
Asia. It was not given to the Asiatics to unite self-dependence, freedom and 
substantial vigor of mind, with culture, i.e., an interest for diverse pursuits 
and an acquaintance with the conveniences of life. Military valor among 
them is consistent only with barbarity of manners. It is not the calm courage 
of order; and when their mind opens to a sympathy with various interests, it 
immediately passes into effeminacy; allows its energies to sink, and makes 


men the slaves of an enervated sensuality. 


PERSIA 
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THE PERSIANS — a free mountain and nomad people — though ruling over 
richer, more civilized and fertile lands — retained on the whole the 
fundamental characteristics of their ancient mode of life. They stood with 
one foot on their ancestral territory, with the other on their foreign 
conquests. In his ancestral land the King was a friend among friends, and as 
if surrounded by equals. Outside of it, he was the lord to whom all were 
subject, and bound to acknowledge their dependence by the payment of 
tribute. Faithful to the Zend religion, the Persians give themselves to the 
pursuit of piety and the pure worship of Ormuzd. The tombs of the Kings 
were in Persia Proper; and there the King sometimes visited his 
countrymen, with whom he lived in relations of the greatest simplicity. He 
brought with him presents for them, while all other nations were obliged to 
make presents to him. At the court of the monarch there was a division of 
Persian cavalry which constituted the elite of the whole army, ate at a 
common table, and were subject to a most perfect discipline in every 
respect. They made themselves illustrious by their bravery, and even the 
Greeks awarded a tribute of respect to their valor in the Median wars. When 
the entire Persian host, to which this division belonged, was to engage in an 
expedition, a summons was first issued to all the Asiatic populations. When 
the warriors were assembled, the expedition was undertaken with that 
character of restlessness, that nomadic disposition which formed the 
idiosyncrasy of the Persians. Thus they invaded Egypt, Scythia, Thrace, and 
at last Greece; where their vast power was destined to be shattered. A march 
of this kind looked almost like an emigration: their families accompanied 
them. 


Each people exhibited its national features and warlike accoutrements, 
and poured forth en masse. Each had its own order of march and mode of 
warfare. Herodotus sketches for us a brilliant picture of this variety of 
aspect as it presented itself in the vast march of nations under Xerxes (two 
millions of human beings are said to have accompanied him). Yet, as these 
peoples were so unequally disciplined — so diverse in strength and bravery — 
it is easy to understand how the small but well-trained armies of the Greeks, 
animated by the same spirit, and under matchless leadership, could 
withstand those innumerable but disorderly hosts of the Persians. The 
provinces had to provide for the support of the Persian cavalry, which were 
quartered in the centre of the kingdom. Babylon had to contribute the third 
part of the supplies in question, and consequently appears to have been by 
far the richest district. As regards other branches of revenue, each people 
was obliged to supply the choicest of the peculiar produce which the district 
afforded. Thus Arabia gave frankincense, Syria purple, etc. 

The education of the princes — but especially that of the heir to the throne 
— was conducted with extreme care. Till their seventh year the sons of the 
King remained among the women, and did not come into the royal 
presence. From their seventh year forward they were instructed in hunting, 
riding, shooting with the bow, and also in speaking the truth. There is one 
statement to the effect that the prince received instruction in the Magian 
lore of Zoroaster. Four of the noblest Persians conducted the prince’s 
education. The magnates of the land, at large, constituted a kind of Diet. 
Among them Magi were also found. They are depicted as free men, 
animated by a noble fidelity and patriotism. Of such character seem the 
seven nobles — the counterpart of the Amshaspand who stand around 
Ormuzd — when after the unmasking of the false Smerdis, who on the death 
of King Cambyses gave himself out as his brother, they assembled to 
deliberate on the most desirable form of government. Quite free from 


passion, and without exhibiting any ambition, they agree that monarchy is 
the only form of government adapted to the Persian Empire. The Sun, and 
the horse which first salutes them with a neigh, decide the succession in 
favor of Darius. The magnitude of the Persian dominion occasioned the 
government of the provinces by viceroys — Satraps; and these often acted 
very arbitrarily to the provinces subjected to their rule, and displayed hatred 
and envy towards each other; a source of much evil. These satraps were 
only superior presidents of the provinces, and generally left the subject 
kings of the countries in possession of regal privileges. All the land and all 
the water belonged to the Great King of the Persians. “Land and Water’ 
were the demands of Darius Hystaspes and Xerxes from the Greeks. But the 
King was only the abstract sovereign: the enjoyment of the country 
remained to the nations themselves; whose obligations were comprised in 
the maintenance of the court and the satraps, and the contribution of the 
choicest part of their property. Uniform taxes first make their appearance 
under the government of Darius Hystaspes. On the occasion of a royal 
progress the districts of the empire visited had to give presents to the King; 
and from the amount of these gifts we may infer the wealth of the 
unexhausted provinces. Thus the dominion of the Persians was by no means 
oppressive, either in secular or religious respects. The Persians, according 
to Herodotus, had no idols — in fact ridiculed anthropomorphic 
representations of the gods; but they tolerated every religion, although there 
may be found expressions of wrath against idolatry. Greek temples were 
destroyed, and the images of the gods broken in pieces. 


SYRIA AND THE SEMITIC WESTERN ASIA 
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ONE ELEMENT — the coast territory — which also belonged to the Persian 
Empire, is especially represented by Syria. It was peculiarly important to 
the Persian Empire; for when Continental Persia set out on one of its great 
expeditions, it was accompanied by Phoenician as well as by Greek navies. 
The Phoenician coast is but a very narrow border — often only two leagues 
broad — which has the high mountains of Lebanon on the East. On the 
seacoast lay a series of noble and rich cities, as Tyre, Sidon, Byblus, 
Berytus, carrying on great trade and commerce; which last, however, was 
too isolated and confined to that particular country, to allow it to affect the 
whole Persian state. Their commerce lay chiefly in the direction of the 
Mediterranean sea, and it reached thence far into the West. Through its 
intercourse with so many nations, Syria soon attained a high degree of 
culture. There the most beautiful fabrications in metals and precious stones 
were prepared, and there the most important discoveries, e.g., of Glass and 
of Purple, were made. Written language there received its first development, 
for in their intercourse with various nations the need of it was soon felt. (So, 
to quote another example, Lord Macartney observes that in Canton itself, 
the Chinese had felt and expressed the need of a more pliable written 
language.) The Phoenicians discovered and first navigated the Atlantic 
Ocean. They had settlements in Cyprus and Crete. In the remote island of 
Thasos, they worked gold mines. In the south and southwest of Spain they 
opened silver mines. In Africa they founded the colonies of Utica and 
Carthage. From Gades they sailed far down the African coast, and 
according to some, even circumnavigated Africa. From Britain they brought 
tin, and from the Baltic, Prussian amber. This opens to us an entirely new 


principle. Inactivity ceases, as also mere rude valor; in their place appears 
the activity of Industry, and that considerate courage which, while it dares 
the perils of the deep, rationally bethinks itself of the means of safety. Here 
everything depends on Man’s activity, his courage, his intelligence; while 
the objects aimed at are also pursued in the interest of Man. Human will and 
activity here occupy the foreground, not Nature and its bounty. Babylonia 
had its determinate share of territory, and human subsistence was there 
dependent on the course of the sun and the process of Nature generally. But 
the sailor relies upon himself amid the fluctuations of the waves, and eye 
and heart must be always open. In like manner the principle of Industry 
involves the very opposite of what is received from Nature; for natural 
objects are worked up for use and ornament. In Industry Man is an object to 
himself, and treats Nature as something subject to him, on which he 
impresses the seal of his activity. Intelligence is the valor needed here, and 
ingenuity is better than mere natural courage. At this point we see the 
nations freed from the fear of Nature and its slavish bondage. 

If we compare their religious ideas with the above, we shall see in 
Babylon, in the Syrian tribes, and in Phrygia, first a rude, vulgar, sensual 
idolatry — a description of which in its principal features is given in the 
Prophets. Nothing indeed more specific than idolatry is mentioned; and this 
is an indefinite term. The Chinese, the Hindoos, the Greeks, practise 
idolatry; the Catholics, too, adore the images of saints; but in the sphere of 
thought with which we are at present occupied, it is the powers of Nature 
and of production generally that constitute the object of veneration; and the 
worship is luxury and pleasure. The Prophets give the most terrible pictures 
of this — though their repulsive character must be partly laid to the account 
of the hatred of Jews against neighboring peoples. Such representations are 
particularly ample in the Book of Wisdom. Not only was there a worship of 
natural objects, but also of the Universal Power of Nature — Astarte, Cybele, 


Diana of Ephesus. The worship paid was a sensuous intoxication, excess, 
and revelry: sensuality and cruelty are its two characteristic traits. “When 
they keep their holy days they act as if mad,” [“they are mad when they be 
merry” — English Version] says the Book of Wisdom (xiv. 28). With a 
merely sensuous life — this being a form of consciousness which does not 
attain to general conceptions — cruelty is connected; because Nature itself is 
the Highest, so that Man has no value, or only the most trifling. Moreover, 
the genius of such a polytheism involves the destruction of its 
consciousness on the part of Spirit in striving to identify itself with Nature, 
and the annihilation of the Spiritual generally. Thus we see children 
sacrificed — priests of Cybele subjecting themselves to mutilation — men 
making themselves eunuchs — women prostituting themselves in the temple. 
As a feature of the court of Babylon it deserves to be remarked, that when 
Daniel was brought up there, it was not required of him to take part in the 
religious observances; and moreover that food ceremonially pure was 
allowed him; that he was in requisition especially for interpreting the 
dreams of the King, because he had “the spirit of the holy gods.” The King 
proposes to elevate himself above sensuous life by dreams, as indications 
from a superior power. It is thus generally evident, that the bond of religion 
was lax, and that here no unity is to be found. For we observe also 
adorations offered to images of kings; the power of Nature and the King as 
a spiritual Power, are the Highest; so that in this form of idolatry there is 
manifested a perfect contrast to the Persian purity. 

We find on the other hand something quite different among the 
Phoenicians, that bold seafaring people. Herodotus tells us, that at Tyre 
Hercules was worshipped. If the divinity in question is not absolutely 
identical with the Greek demigod, there must be understood by that name 
one whose attributes nearly agree with his. This worship is particularly 
indicative of the character of the people; for it 1s Hercules of whom the 


Greeks say, that he raised himself to Olympus by dint of human courage 
and daring. The idea of the Sun perhaps originated that of Hercules as 
engaged in his twelve labors; but this basis does not give us the chief 
feature of the myth, which is, that Hercules is that scion of the gods who, by 
his virtue and exertion, made himself a god by human spirit and valor; and 
who, instead of passing his life in idleness, spends it in hardship and toil. A 
second religious element is the worship of Adonis, which takes place in the 
towns of the coast (it was celebrated in Egypt also by the Ptolemies) ; and 
respecting which we find a notable passage in the Book of Wisdom (xiv. 13, 
etc.), where it is said: “The idols were not from the beginning — but were 
invented through the vain ambition of men, because the latter are short- 
lived. For a father afflicted with untimely mourning, when he had made an 
image of his child (Adonis) early taken away, honored him as a god, who 
was a dead man, and delivered to those that were under him ceremonies and 
sacrifices” (E. V. nearly). The feast of Adonis was very similar to the 
worship of Osiris — the commemoration of his death — a funeral festival, at 
which the women broke out into the most extravagant lamentations over the 
departed god. In India lamentation is suppressed in the heroism of 
insensibility; uncomplaining, the women there plunge into the river, and the 
men, ingenious in inventing penances, impose upon themselves the direst 
tortures ; for they give themselves up to the loss of vitality, in order to 
destroy consciousness in empty abstract contemplation. Here, on the 
contrary, human pain becomes an element of worship; in pain man realizes 
his subjectivity: it is expected of him — he may here indulge self- 
consciousness and the feeling of actual existence. Life here regains its 
value. A universality of pain is established: for death becomes immanent in 
the Divine, and the deity dies. Among the Persians we saw Light and 
Darkness struggling with each other, but here both principles are united in 
one — the Absolute. The Negative is here, too, the merely Natural; but as the 


death of a god, it is not a limitation attaching to an individual object, but is 
pure Negativity itself. And this point is important, because the generic 
conception that has to be formed of Deity is Spirit; which involves its being 
concrete, and having in it the element of negativity. The qualities of wisdom 
and power are also concrete qualities, but only as predicates; so that God 
remains abstract substantial unity, in which differences themselves vanish, 
and do not become organic elements (Momente) of this unity. But here the 
Negative itself is a phase of Deity — the Natural — Death; — the worship 
appropriate to which 1s grief. It is in the celebration of the death of Adonis, 
and of his resurrection, that the concrete is made conscious. Adonis is a 
youth, who is torn from his parents by a too early death. In China, in the 
worship of ancestors, these latter enjoy divine honor. But parents in their 
decease only pay the debt of Nature. When a youth is snatched away by 
death, the occurrence is regarded as contrary to the proper order of things: 
and while affliction at the death of parents is no just affliction, in the case of 
youth death is a paradox. And this is the deeper element in the conception — 
that in the Divinity, Negativity — Antithesis — is manifested; and that the 
worship rendered to him involves both elements — the pain felt for the 
divinity snatched away, and the joy occasioned by his being found again. 


JUDAEA 
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THE NEXT PEOPLE belonging to the Persian empire, in that wide circle of 
nationalities which it comprises, is the Jewish. We find here, too, a 
canonical book — the Old Testament; in which the views of this people — 
whose principle is the exact opposite of the one just described — are 
exhibited. While among the Phoenician people the Spiritual was still limited 
by Nature, in the case of the Jews we find it entirely purified; — the pure 
product of Thought. Self-conception appears in the field of consciousness, 
and the Spiritual develops itself in sharp contrast to Nature and to union 
with it. It is true that we observed at an earlier stage the pure conception 
“Brahm”; but only as the universal being of Nature; and with this limitation, 
that Brahm is not himself an object of consciousness. Among the Persians 
we saw this abstract being become an object for consciousness, but it was 
that of sensuous intuition — as Light. But the idea of Light has at this stage 
advanced to that of “Jehovah” — the purely One. This forms the point of 
separation between the East and the West; Spirit descends into the depths of 
its own being, and recognizes the abstract fundamental principle as the 
Spiritual. Nature — which in the East is the primary and fundamental 
existence — is now depressed to the condition of a mere creature; and Spirit 
now occupies the first place. God is known as the creator of all men, as he 
is of all nature, and as absolute causality generally. But this great principle, 
as further conditioned, is exclusive Unity. This religion must necessarily 
possess the element of exclusiveness, which consists essentially in this — 
that only the One People which adopts it, recognizes the One God, and is 
acknowledged by him. The God of the Jewish People is the God only of 
Abraham and of his seed: National individuality and a special local worship 


are involved in such a conception of deity. Before him all other gods are 
false: moreover the distinction between “true” and “false” 1s quite abstract; 
for as regards the false gods, not a ray of the Divine is supposed to shine 
into them. But every form of spiritual force, and a fortiori every religion is 
of such a nature, that whatever be its peculiar character, an affirmative 
element is necessarily contained in it. However erroneous a religion may 
be, it possesses truth, although in a mutilated phase. In every religion there 
is a divine presence, a divine relation; and a philosophy of History has to 
seek out the spiritual element even in the most imperfect forms. But it does 
not follow that because it is a religion, it is therefore good. We must not fall 
into the lax conception, that the content is of no importance, but only the 
form. This latitudinarian tolerance the Jewish religion does not admit, being 
absolutely exclusive. 

The Spiritual speaks itself here absolutely free of the Sensuous, and 
Nature is reduced to something merely external and undivine. This is the 
true and proper estimate of Nature at this stage; for only at a more advanced 
phase can the Idea attain a reconciliation [recognize itself] in this its alien 
form. Its first utterances will be in opposition to Nature; for Spirit, which 
had been hitherto dishonored, now first attains its due dignity, while Nature 
resumes its proper position. Nature is conceived as having the ground of its 
existence in another — as something posited, created; and this idea, that God 
is the lord and creator of Nature, leads men to regard God as the Exalted 
One, while the whole of Nature is only his robe of glory, and is expended in 
his service. In contrast with this kind of exaltation, that which the Hindoo 
religion presents is only that of indefinitude. In virtue of the prevailing 
spirituality the Sensuous and Immoral are no longer privileged, but 
disparaged as ungodliness. Only the One — Spirit — the Non-sensuous is the 
Truth; Thought exists free for itself, and true morality and righteousness can 
now make their appearance; for God is honored by righteousness, and 


rightdoing is “walking in the way of the Lord.” With this is conjoined 
happiness, life and temporal prosperity as its reward; for it is said: “that 
thou mayest live long in the land.” — Here too also we have the possibility 
of a historical view; for the understanding has become prosaic; putting the 
limited and circumscribed in its proper place, and comprehending it as the 
form proper to finite existence: Men are regarded as individuals, not as 
incarnations of God; Sun as Sun, Mountains as Mountains — not as 
possessing Spirit and Will. 

We observe among this people a severe religious ceremonial, expressing 
a relation to pure Thought. The individual as concrete does not become free, 
because the Absolute itself is not comprehended as concrete Spirit; since 
Spirit still appears posited as non-spiritual — destitute of its proper 
characteristics. It is true that subjective feeling is manifest — the pure heart, 
repentance, devotion; but the particular concrete individuality has not 
become objective to itself in the Absolute. It therefore remains closely 
bound to the observance of ceremonies and of the Law, the basis of which 
latter is pure freedom in its abstract form. The Jews possess that which 
makes them what they are, through the One: consequently the individual 
has no freedom for itself. Spinoza regards the code of Moses as having been 
given by God to the Jews for a punishment — a rod of correction. The 
individual never comes to the consciousness of independence; on that 
account we do not find among the Jews any belief in the immortality of the 
soul; for individuality does not exist in and for itself. But though in Judaism 
the Individual is not respected, the Family has inherent value; for the 
worship of Jehovah is attached to the Family, and it is consequently viewed 
as a substantial existence. But the State is an institution not consonant with 
the Judaistic principle, and it 1s alien to the legislation of Moses. In the idea 
of the Jews, Jehovah is the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and Jacob; who 
commanded them to depart out of Egypt, and gave them the land of Canaan. 


The accounts of the Patriarchs attract our interest. We seen in this history 
the transition from the patriarchal nomad condition to agriculture. On the 
whole the Jewish history exhibits grand features of character; but it is 
disfigured by an exclusive bearing (sanctioned in its religion), towards the 
genius of other nations (the destruction of the inhabitants of Canaan being 
even commanded) — by want of culture generally, and by the superstition 
arising from the idea of the high value of their peculiar nationality. 
Miracles, too, form a disturbing feature in this history — as history; for as 
far as concrete consciousness is not free, concrete perception is also not 
free; Nature is undeified, but not yet understood. 

The Family became a great nation; through the conquest of Canaan, it 
took a whole country into possession ; and erected a Temple for the entire 
people, in Jerusalem. But properly speaking no political union existed. In 
case of national danger heroes arose, who placed themselves at the head of 
the armies; though the nation during this period was for the most part in 
subjection. Later on, kings were chosen, and it was they who first rendered 
the Jews independent. David even made conquests. Originally the 
legislation is adapted to a family only; yet in the books of Moses the wish 
for a king is anticipated. The priests are to choose him: he is not to be a 
foreigner — not to have horsemen in large numbers — and he 1s to have few 
wives. After a short period of glory the kingdom suffered internal disruption 
and was divided. As there was only one tribe of Levites and one Temple — 
i.e., in Jerusalem — idolatry was immediately introduced. The One God 
could not be honored in different Temples, and there could not be two 
kingdoms attached to one religion. However spiritual may be the 
conception of God as objective, the subjective side — the honor rendered to 
him — is still very limited and unspiritual in character. The two kingdoms, 
equally infelicitous in foreign and domestic warfare, were at last subjected 


to the Assyrians and Babylonians ; through Cyrus the Israelites obtained 


permission to return home and live according to their own laws. 


EGYPT 
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THE PERSIAN EMPIRE is one that has passed away, and we have nothing 
but melancholy relics of its glory. Its fairest and richest towns — such as 
Babylon, Susa, Persepolis — are razed to the ground; and only a few ruins 
mark their ancient site. Even in the more modern great cities of Persia — 
Ispahan and Shiraz — half of them has become a ruin; and they have not — as 
is the case with ancient Rome — developed a new life, but have lost their 
place almost entirely in the remembrance of the surrounding nations. 
Besides the other lands already enumerated as belonging to the Persian 
Empire, Egypt claims notice — characteristically the Land of Ruins; a land 
which from hoar antiquity has been regarded with wonder, and which in 
recent times also has attracted the greatest interest. Its ruins, the final result 
of immense labor, surpass in the gigantic and monstrous, all that antiquity 
has left us. 

In Egypt we see united the elements which in the Persian monarchy 
appeared singly. We found among the Persians the adoration of Light — 
regarded as the Essence of universal Nature. This principle then develops 
itself in phases which hold a position of indifference towards each other. 
The one is the immersion in the sensuous — among the Babylonians and 
Syrians ; the other is the Spiritual phase, which is twofold: first as the 
incipient consciousness of the concrete Spirit in the worship of Adonis, and 
then as pure and abstract thought among the Jews. In the former the 
concrete is deficient in unity; in the latter the concrete is altogether wanting. 
The next problem is then, to harmonize these contradictory elements; and 
this problem presents itself in Egypt. Of the representations which Egyptian 
Antiquity presents us with, one figure must be especially noticed, viz. the 


Sphinx — in itself a riddle — an ambiguous form, half brute, half human. The 
Sphinx may be regarded as a symbol of the Egyptian Spirit. The human 
head looking out from the brute body, exhibits Spirit as it begins to emerge 
from the merely Natural — to tear itself loose therefrom and already to look 
more freely around it; without, however, entirely freeing itself from the 
fetters Nature had imposed. The innumerable edifices of the Egyptians are 
half below the ground, and half rise above it into the air. The whole land is 
divided into a kingdom of life and a kingdom of death. The colossal statue 
of Memnon resounds at the first glance of the young morning Sun; though it 
is not yet the free light of Spirit with which it vibrates. Written language 1s 
still a hieroglyphic; and its basis is only the sensuous image, not the letter 
itself. 

Thus the memorials of Egypt themselves give us a multitude of forms 
and images that express its character; we recognize a Spirit in them which 
feels itself compressed; which utters itself, but only in a sensuous mode. 

Egypt was always the Land of Marvels, and has remained so to the 
present day. It is from the Greeks especially that we get information 
respecting it, and chiefly from Herodotus. This intelligent historiographer 
himself visited the country of which he wished to give an account, and at its 
chief towns made acquaintance with the Egyptian priests. Of all that he saw 
and heard, he gives an accurate record; but the deeper symbolism of the 
Egyptian mythology he has refrained from unfolding. This he regards as 
something sacred, and respecting which he cannot so freely speak as of 
merely external objects. Besides him Diodorus Siculus is an authority of 
great importance; and among the Jewish historians, Josephus. 

In their architecture and hieroglyphics, the thoughts and conceptions of 
the Egyptians are expressed. A national work in the department of language 
is wanting: and that not only to us, but to the Egyptians themselves; they 
could not have any, because they had not advanced to an understanding of 


themselves. Nor was there any Egyptian history, until at last Ptolemy 
Philadelphus — he who had the sacred books of the Jews translated into 
Greek — prompted the High-Priest Manetho to write an Egyptian history. Of 
this we have only extracts — list of Kings; which however have occasioned 
the greatest perplexities and contradictory views. To become acquainted 
with Egypt, we must for the most part have recourse to the notices of the 
ancients, and the immense monuments that are left us. We find a number of 
granite walls on which hieroglyphics are graved, and the ancients have 
given us explanations of some of them, but which are quite insufficient. In 
recent times attention has especially been recalled to them, and after many 
efforts something at least of the hieroglyphic writing has been deciphered. 
The celebrated Englishman, Thomas Young, first suggested a method of 
discovery, and called attention to the fact, that there are small surfaces 
separated from the other hieroglyphics, and in which a Greek translation is 
perceptible. By comparison Young made out three names — Berenice, 
Cleopatra, and Ptolemy — and this was the first step in deciphering them. It 
was found at a later date, that a great part of the hieroglyphics are phonetic, 
that is, express sounds. Thus the figure of an eye denotes first the eye itself, 
but secondly the first letter of the Egyptian word that means “eye” (as in 
Hebrew the figure of a house, 1, denotes the letter 6, with which the word 
win, House, begins). The celebrated Champollion (the younger), first called 
attention to the fact that the phonetic hieroglyphs are intermingled with 
those which mark conceptions; and thus classified the hieroglyphs and 
established settled principles for deciphering them. 

The History of Egypt, as we have it, is full of the greatest contradictions. 
The Mythical is blended with the Historical, and the statements are as 
diverse as can be imagined. European literati have eagerly investigated the 
lists given by Manetho and have relied upon them, and several names of 
kings have been confirmed by the recent discoveries. Herodotus says that 


according to the statements of the priests, gods had formerly reigned over 
Egypt, and that from the first human king down to the King Setho 341 
generations, or 11,340 years, had passed away; but that the first human ruler 
was Menes (the resemblance of the name to the Greek Minos and the 
Hindoo Manu is striking). With the exception of the Thebaid — its most 
southern part — Egypt was said by them to have formed a lake; the Delta 
presents reliable evidence of having been produced by the silt of the Nile. 
As the Dutch have gained their territory from the sea, and have found 
means to sustain themselves upon it; so the Egyptians first acquired their 
country, and maintained its fertility by canals and lakes. An important 
feature in the history of Egypt is its descent from Upper to Lower Egypt — 
from the South to the North. With this is connected the consideration that 
Egypt probably received its culture from Ethiopia; principally from the 
island Meroe, which, according to recent hypotheses, was occupied by a 
sacerdotal people. Thebes in Upper Egypt was the most ancient residence of 
the Egyptian kings. Even in Herodotus’s time it was in a state of 
dilapidation. The ruins of this city present the most enormous specimens of 
Egyptian architecture that we are acquainted with. Considering their 
antiquity they are remarkably well preserved: which is partly owing to the 
perpetually cloudless sky. The centre of the kingdom was then transferred to 
Memphis, not far from the modern Cairo; and lastly to Sais, in the Delta 
itself. The structures that occur in the locality of this city are of very late 
date and imperfectly preserved. Herodotus tells us that Memphis was 
referred to so remote a founder as Menes. Among the later kings must be 
especially noticed Sesostris, who, according to Champollion, is Rameses 
the Great. To him in particular are referred a number of monuments and 
pictures in which are depicted his triumphal processions, and the captives 
taken in battle. Herodotus speaks of his conquests in Syria, extending even 
to Colchis; and illustrates his statement by the great similarity between the 


manners of the Colchians and those of the Egyptians; these two nations and 
the Ethiopians were the only ones that had always practised circumcision. 
Herodotus says, moreover, that Sesostris had vast canals dug through the 
whole of Egypt, which served to convey the water of the Nile to every part. 
It may be generally remarked that the more provident the government in 
Egypt was, so much the more regard did it pay to the maintenance of the 
canals, while under negligent governments the desert got the upper hand; 
for Egypt was engaged in a constant struggle with the fierceness of the heat 
and with the water of the Nile. It appears from Herodotus, that the country 
had become impassable for cavalry in consequence of the canals; while, on 
the contrary, we see from the books of Moses, how celebrated Egypt once 
was in this respect. Moses says that if the Jews desired a king, he must not 
marry too many wives, nor send for horses from Egypt. 

Next to Sesostris the Kings Cheops and Chephren deserve special 
mention. They are said to have built enormous pyramids and closed the 
temples of the priests. A son of Cheops — Mycerinus — is said to have 
reopened them; after him the Ethiopians invaded the country, and their king, 
Sabaco, made himself sovereign of Egypt. But Anysis, the successor of 
Mycerinus, fled into the marshes — to the mouth of the Nile; only after the 
departure of the Ethiopians did he make his appearance again. He was 
succeeded by Setho, who had been a priest of Phtha (supposed to be the 
same as Hephaestus): under his government, Sennacherib, King of the 
Assyrians, invaded the country. Setho had always treated the warrior-caste 
with great disrespect, and even robbed them of their lands; and when he 
invoked their assistance, they refused it. He was obliged therefore to issue a 
general summons to the Egyptians, and assembled a host composed of 
hucksters, artisans, and market people. In the Bible we are told that the 
enemies fled, and that it was the angels who routed them; but Herodotus 
relates that field mice came in the night and gnawed the quivers and bows 


of the enemy, so that the latter, deprived of their weapons, were compelled 
to flee. After the death of Setho, the Egyptians (Herodotus tells us) regarded 
themselves as free, and chose themselves twelve kings, who formed a 
federal union — as a symbol of which they built the Labyrinth, consisting of 
an immense number of rooms and halls above and below ground. In the 
year 650 B.C. one of these kings, Psammitichus, with the help of the 
Ionians and Carians (to whom he promised land in Lower Egypt), expelled 
the eleven other kings. Till that time Egypt had remained secluded from the 
rest of the world; and at sea it had established no connection with other 
nations. Psammitichus commenced such a connection, and thereby led the 
way to the ruin of Egypt. From this point the history becomes clearer, 
because it is based on Greek accounts. Psammitichus was followed by 
Necho, who began to dig a canal, which was to unite the Nile with the Red 
Sea, but which was not completed until the reign of Darius Nothus. The 
plan of uniting the Mediterranean Sea with the Arabian Gulf, and the wide 
ocean, is not so advantageous as might be supposed; since in the Red Sea — 
which on other accounts is very difficult to navigate — there prevails for 
about nine months in the year a constant north wind, so that it is only during 
three months that the passage from south to north is feasible. Necho was 
followed by Psammis, and the latter by Apries, who led an army against 
Sidon, and engaged with the Tyrians by sea: against Cyrene also he sent an 
army, which was almost annihilated by the Cyrenians. The Egyptians 
rebelled against him, accusing him of wishing to lead them to destruction; 
but this revolt was probably caused by the favor shown by him to the 
Carians and Ionians. Amasis placed himself at the head of the rebels, 
conquered the king, and possessed himself of the throne. By Herodotus he 
is depicted as a humorous monarch, who, however, did not always maintain 
the dignity of the throne. From a very humble station he had raised himself 
to royalty by ability, astuteness, and intelligence, and he exhibited in all 


other relations the same keen understanding. In the morning he held his 
court of judicature, and listened to the complaints of the people; but in the 
afternoon, feasted and surrendered himself to pleasure. To his friends, who 
blamed him on this account, and told him that he ought to give the whole 
day to business, he made answer: “If the bow is constantly on the stretch, it 
becomes useless or breaks.” As the Egyptians thought less of him on 
account of his mean descent, he had a golden basin — used for washing the 
feet — made into the image of a god in high honor among the Egyptians; this 
he meant as a symbol of his own elevation. Herodotus relates, moreover, 
that he indulged in excesses as a private man, dissipated the whole of his 
property, and then betook himself to stealing. This contrast of a vulgar soul 
and a keen intellect is characteristic in an Egyptian king. 

Amasis drew down upon him the ill-will of King Cambyses. Cyrus 
desired an oculist from the Egyptians; for at that time the Egyptian oculists 
were very famous, their skill having been called out by the numerous eye- 
diseases prevalent in Egypt. This oculist, to revenge himself for having 
been sent out of the country, advised Cambyses to ask for the daughter of 
Amasis in marriage; knowing well that Amasis would either be rendered 
unhappy by giving her to him, or on the other hand, incur the wrath of 
Cambyses by refusing. Amasis would not give his daughter to Cambyses. 
because the latter desired her as an inferior wife (for his lawful spouse must 
be a Persian) ; but sent him, under the name of his own daughter, that of 
Apries, who afterwards discovered her real name to Cambyses. The latter 
was so incensed at the deception, that he led an expedition against Egypt, 
conquered that country, and united it with the Persian Empire. 

As to the Egyptian Spirit, it deserves mention here, that the Elians in 
Herodotus’s narrative call the Egyptians the wisest of mankind. It also 
surprises us to find among them, in the vicinity of African stupidity, 
reflective intelligence, a thoroughly rational organization characterizing all 


institutions, and most astonishing works of art. The Egyptians were, like the 
Hindoos, divided into castes, and the children always continued the trade 
and business of their parents. On this account, also, the Mechanical and 
Technical in the arts was so much developed here; while the hereditary 
transmission of occupations did not produce the same disadvantageous 
results in the character of the Egyptians as in India. Herodotus mentions the 
seven following castes: the priests, the warriors, the neatherds, the 
swineherds, the merchants (or trading population generally), the interpreters 
— who seem only at a later date to have constituted a separate class — and, 
lastly, the seafaring class. Agriculturists are not named here, probably 
because agriculture was the occupation of several castes, as, e.g., the 
warriors, to whom a portion of the land was given. Diodorus and Strabo 
give a different account of these caste-divisions. Only priests, warriors, 
herdsmen, agriculturists, and artificers are mentioned, to which latter, 
perhaps, tradesmen also belong. Herodotus says of the priests, that they in 
particular received arable land, and had it cultivated for rent; for the land 
generally was in the possession of the priests, warriors, and kings. Joseph 
was a minister of the king, according to Holy Scripture, and contrived to 
make him master of all landed property. But the several occupations did not 
remain so stereotyped as among the Hindoos; for we find the Israelites, who 
were originally herdsmen, employed also as manual laborers: and there was 
a king — as stated above — who formed an army of manual laborers alone. 
The castes are not rigidly fixed, but struggle with and come into contact 
with one another: we often find cases of their being broken up and in a state 
of rebellion. The warrior- caste, at one time discontented on account of their 
not being released from their abodes in the direction of Nubia, and 
desperate at not being able to make use of their lands, betake themselves to 
Meroé, and foreign mercenaries are introduced into the country. 


Of the mode of life among the Egyptians, Herodotus supplies a very 
detailed account, giving prominence to everything which appears to him to 
deviate from Greek manners. Thus the Egyptians had physicians specially 
devoted to particular diseases; the women were engaged in outdoor 
occupations, while the men remained at home to weave. In one part of 
Egypt polygamy prevailed; in another, monogamy; the women had but one 
garment, the men two; they wash and bathe much, and undergo purification 
every month. All this points to a condition of settled peace. As to 
arrangements of police, the law required that every Egyptian should present 
himself, at a time appointed, before the superintendent under whom he 
lived, and state from what resources he obtained his livelihood. If he could 
not refer to any, he was punished with death. This law, however, was of no 
earlier date than Amasis. The greatest care, moreover, was observed in the 
division of the arable land, as also in planning canals and dikes; under 
Sabaco, the Ethiopian king, says Herodotus, many cities were elevated by 
dikes. 

The business of courts of justice was administered with very great care. 
They consisted of thirty judges nominated by the district, and who chose 
their own president. Pleadings were conducted in writing, and proceeded as 
far as the “rejoinder.” Diodorus thinks this plan very effectual, in obviating 
the perverting influence of forensic oratory, and of the sympathy of the 
judges. The latter pronounced sentence silently, and in a hieroglyphical 
manner. Herodotus says, that they had a symbol of truth on their breasts, 
and turned it towards that side in whose favor the cause was decided, or 
adorned the victorious party with it. The king himself had to take part in 
judicial business every day. Theft, we are told, was forbidden; but the law 
commanded that thieves should inform against themselves. If they did so, 
they were not punished, but, on the contrary, were allowed to keep a fourth 


part of what they had stolen. This perhaps was designed to excite and keep 
in exercise that cunning for which the Egyptians were so celebrated. 

The intelligence displayed in their legislative economy, appears 
characteristic of the Egyptians. This intelligence, which manifests itself in 
the practical, we also recognize in the productions of art and science. The 
Egyptians are reported to have divided the year into twelve months, and 
each month into thirty days. At the end of the year they intercalated five 
additional days, and Herodotus says that their arrangement was better than 
that of the Greeks. The intelligence of the Egyptians especially strikes us in 
the department of mechanics. Their vast edifices — such as no other nation 
has to exhibit, and which excel all others in solidity and size — sufficiently 
prove their artistic skill; to whose cultivation they could largely devote 
themselves, because the inferior castes did not trouble themselves with 
political matters. Diodorus Siculus says, that Egypt was the only country in 
which the citizens did not trouble themselves about the state, but gave their 
whole attention to their private business. Greeks and Romans must have 
been especially astonished at such a state of things. 

On account of its judicious economy, Egypt was regarded by the ancients 
as the pattern of a morally regulated condition of things — as an ideal such 
as Pythagoras realized in a limited select society, and Plato sketched on a 
larger scale. But in such ideals no account is taken of passion. A plan of 
society that is to be adopted and acted upon, as an absolutely complete one 
— in which everything has been considered, and especially the education and 
habituation to it, necessary to its becoming a second nature — is altogether 
opposed to the nature of Spirit, which makes contemporary life the object 
on which it acts; itself being the infinite impulse of activity to alter its 
forms. This impulse also expressed itself in Egypt in a peculiar way. It 
would appear at first as if a condition of things so regular, so determinate in 
every particular, contained nothing that had a peculiarity entirely its own. 


The introduction of a religious element would seem to be an affair of no 
critical moment, provided the higher necessities of men were satisfied; we 
should in fact rather expect that it would be introduced in a peaceful way 
and in accordance with the moral arrangement of things already mentioned. 
But in contemplating the Religion of the Egyptians, we are surprised by the 
strangest and most wonderful phenomena, and perceive that this calm order 
of things, bound fast by legislative enactment, is not like that of the 
Chinese, but that we have here to do with a Spirit entirely different — one 
full of stirring and urgent impulses. We have here the African element, in 
combination with Oriental massiveness, transplanted to the Mediterranean 
Sea, that grand /ocale of the display of nationalities; but in such a manner, 
that here there is no connection with foreign nations — this mode of 
stimulating intellect appearing superfluous; for we have here a prodigious 
urgent striving within the nationality itself, and which within its own circle 
shoots out into an objective realization of itself in the most monstrous 
productions. It is that African imprisonment of ideas combined with the 
infinite impulse of the spirit to realize itself objectively, which we find here. 
But Spirit has still, as it were, an iron band around its forehead; so that it 
cannot attain to the free consciousness of its existence, but produces this 
only as the problem, the enigma of its being. 

The fundamental conception of that which the Egyptians regard as the 
essence of being, rests on the determinate character of the natural world, in 
which they live; and more particularly on the determinate physical circle 
which the Nile and the Sun mark out. These two are strictly connected — the 
position of the Sun and that of the Nile; and to the Egyptian this is all in all. 
The Nile is that which essentially determines the boundaries of the country; 
beyond the Nile- valley begins the desert; on the north, Egypt is shut in by 
the sea, and on the south by torrid heat. The first Arab leader that conquered 
Egypt, writes to the Caliph Omar: “Egypt is first a vast sea of dust; then a 


sea of fresh water; lastly, it is a great sea of flowers. It never rains there; 
towards the end of July dew falls, and then the Nile begins to overflow its 
banks, and Egypt resembles a sea of islands.” (Herodotus compares Egypt, 
during this period, with the islands in the A.gean.) The Nile leaves behind it 
prodigious multitudes of living creatures: then appear moving and creeping 
things innumerable; soon after, man begins to sow the ground, and the 
harvest is very abundant. Thus the existence of the Egyptian does not 
depend on the brightness of the sun, or the quantity of rain. For him, on the 
contrary, there exist only those perfectly simple conditions, which form the 
basis of his mode of life and its occupations. There is a definite physical 
cycle, which the Nile pursues, and which is connected with the course of 
the Sun; the latter advances, reaches its culmination, and then retrogrades. 
So also does the Nile. 

This basis of the life of the Egyptians determines moreover the particular 
tenor of their religious views. A controversy has long been waged 
respecting the sense of meaning of the Egyptian religion. As early as the 
reign of Tiberius, the Stoic Chaeremon, who had been in Egypt, explains it 
in a purely materialistic sense. The New Platonists take a directly opposite 
view, regarding all as symbols of a spiritual meaning, and thus making this 
religion a pure Idealism. Each of these representations is one-sided. Natural 
and spiritual powers are regarded as most intimately united — (the free 
spiritual import, however, has not been developed at this stage of thought) — 
but in such a way, that the extremes of the antithesis were united in the 
harshest contrast. We have spoken of the Nile, of the Sun, and of the 
vegetation depending upon them. This limited view of Nature gives the 
principle of the religion, and its subject-matter is primarily a history. The 
Nile and the Sun constitute the divinities, conceived under human forms; 
and the course of nature and the mythological history is the same. In the 


winter solstice the power of the sun has reached its minimum, and must be 


born anew. Thus also Osiris appears as born; but he is killed by Typhon — 
his brother and enemy — the burning wind of the desert. Isis, the Earth — 
from whom the aid of the Sun and of the Nile has been withdrawn — yearns 
after him: she gathers the scattered bones of Osiris, and raises her 
lamentation for him, and all Egypt bewails with her the death of Osiris, in a 
song which Herodotus calls Maneros. Maneros he reports to have been the 
only son of the first king of the Egyptians, and to have died prematurely; 
this song being also the Linus- Song of the Greeks, and the only song which 
the Egyptians have. Here again pain is regarded as something divine, and 
the same honor is assigned to it here as among the Phoenicians. Hermes 
then embalms Osiris; and his grave is shown in various places. Osiris is 
now judge of the dead, and lord of the kingdom of the Shades. These are the 
leading ideas. Osiris, the Sun, the Nile; this triplicity of being is united in 
one knot. The Sun is the symbol, in which Osiris and the history of that god 
are recognized, and the Nile is likewise such a symbol. The concrete 
Egyptian imagination also ascribes to Osiris and Isis the introduction of 
agriculture, the invention of the plough, the hoe, etc.; for Osiris gives not 
only the useful itself — the fertility of the earth — but, moreover, the means 
of making use of it. He also gives men laws, a civil order and a religious 
ritual; he thus places in men’s hands the means of labor, and secures its 
result. Osiris is also the symbol of the seed which is placed in the earth, and 
then springs up — as also of the course of life. Thus we find this 
heterogeneous duality — the phenomena of Nature and the Spiritual — woven 
together into one knot. 

The parallelism of the course of human life with the Nile, the Sun and 
Osiris, is not to be regarded as a mere allegory — as if the principle of birth, 
of increase in strength, of the culmination of vigor and fertility, of decline 
and weakness, exhibited itself in these different phenomena, in an equal or 


similar way; but in this variety imagination conceived only one subject, one 


vitality. This unity is, however, quite abstract: the heterogeneous element 
shows itself therein as pressing and urging, and in a confusion which 
sharply contrasts with Greek perspicuity. Osiris represents the Nile and the 
Sun: Sun and Nile are, on the other hand, symbols of human life — each one 
is signification and symbol at the same time; the symbol is changed into 
signification, and this latter becomes symbol of that symbol, which itself 
then becomes signification. None of these phases of existence is a Type 
without being at the same time a Signification; each is both; the one is 
explained by the other. Thus there arises one pregnant conception, 
composed of many conceptions, in which each fundamental nodus retains 
its individuality, so that they are not resolved into a general idea. The 
general idea — the thought itself, which forms the bond of analogy — does 
not present itself to the consciousness purely and freely as such, but remains 
concealed as an internal connection. We have a consolidated individuality, 
combining various phenomenal aspects; and which on the one hand is 
fanciful, on account of the combination of apparently disparate material, but 
on the other hand internally and essentially connected, because these 
various appearances are a particular prosaic matter of fact. 

Besides this fundamental conception, we observe several special 
divinities, of whom Herodotus reckons three classes. Of the first he 
mentions eight gods; of the second twelve; of the third an indefinite 
number, who occupy the position towards the unity of Osiris of specific 
manifestations. In the first class, Fire and its use appears as Phtha, also as 
Knef, who is besides represented as the Good Genius; but the Nile itself is 
held to be that Genius, and thus abstractions are changed into concrete 
conceptions. Amman is regarded as a great divinity, with whom is 
associated the determination of the equinox: it is he, moreover, who gives 
oracles. But Osiris is similarly represented as the founder of oracular 
manifestations. So the Procreative Power, banished by Osiris, is represented 


as a particular divinity. But Osiris is himself this Procreative Power. Isis is 
the Earth, the Moon, the receptive fertility of Nature. As an important 
element in the conception Osiris, Anubis (Thoth) — the Egyptian Hermes — 
must be specially noticed. In human activity and invention, and in the 
economy of legislation, the Spiritual, as such, is embodied; and becomes in 
this form — which is itself determinate and limited — an object of 
consciousness. Here we have the Spiritual, not as one infinite, independent 
sovereignty over nature, but as a particular existence, side by side with the 
powers of Nature — characterized also by intrinsic particularity. And thus 
the Egyptians had also specific divinities, conceived as spiritual activities 
and forces; but partly intrinsically limited — partly [so, as] contemplated 
under natural symbols. 

The Egyptian Hermes is celebrated as exhibiting the spiritual side of 
their theism. According to Jamblichus, the Egyptian priests immemorially 
prefixed to all their inventions the name Hermes: Eratosthenes, therefore, 
called his book, which treated of the entire science of Egypt — “Hermes.” 
Anubis is called the friend and companion of Osiris. To him is ascribed the 
invention of writing, and of science generally — of , grammar, astronomy, 
mensuration, music, and medicine. It was he who first divided the day into 
twelve hours: he was moreover the first lawgiver, the first instructor in 
religious observances and objects, and in gymnastics and orchestics; and it 
was he who discovered the olive. But, notwithstanding all these spiritual 
attributes, this divinity is something quite other than the God of Thought. 
Only particular human arts and inventions are associated with him. Not only 
so; but he entirely falls back into involvement in existence, and is degraded 
under physical symbols. He is represented with a dog’s head, as an imbruted 
god; and besides this mask, a particular natural object is bound up with the 
conception of this divinity; for he is at the same time Sirius, the Dog-Star. 
He is thus as limited in respect of what he embodies, as sensuous in the 


positive existence ascribed to him. It may be incidentally remarked, that as 
Ideas and Nature are not distinguished from each other, in the same way the 
arts and appliances of human life are not developed and arranged so as to 
form a rational circle of aims and means. Thus medicine — deliberation 
respecting corporeal disease — as also the whole range of deliberation and 
resolve with regard to undertakings in life — was subjected to the most 
multifarious superstition in the way of reliance on oracles and magic arts. 
Astronomy was also essentially Astrology, and Medicine an affair of magic, 
but more particularly of Astrology. All astrological and sympathetic 
superstition may be traced to Egypt. 

Egyptian Worship is chiefly Zoolatry. We have observed the union here 
presented between the Spiritual and the Natural: the more advanced and 
elevated side of this conception is the fact that the Egyptians, while they 
observed the Spiritual as manifested in the Nile, the Sun, and the sowing of 
seed, took the same view of the life of animals. To us Zoolatry is repulsive. 
We may reconcile ourselves to the adoration of the material heaven, but the 
worship of brutes is alien to us; for the abstract natural element seems to us 
more generic, and therefore more worthy of veneration. Yet it is certain that 
the nations who worshipped the Sun and the Stars by no means occupy a 
higher grade than those who adore brutes, but contrariwise ; for in the brute 
world the Egyptians contemplate a hidden and incomprehensible principle. 

We also, when we contemplate the life and action of brutes, are 
astonished at their instinct — the adaptation of their movements to the object 
intended — their restlessness, excitability, and liveliness; for they are 
exceedingly quick and discerning in pursuing the ends of their existence, 
while they are at the same time silent and shut up within themselves. We 
cannot make out what it is that “possesses” these creatures, and cannot rely 
on them. A black tom-cat, with its glowing eyes and its now gliding, now 
quick and darting movement, has been deemed the presence of a malignant 


being — a mysterious reserved spectre: the dog, the canary-bird, on the 
contrary, appear friendly and sympathizing. The lower animals are the truly 
Incomprehensible. A man cannot by imagination or conception enter into 
the nature of a dog, whatever resemblance he himself might have to it; it 
remains something altogether alien to him. It is in two departments that the 
so-called Incomprehensible meets us — in living Nature and in Spirit. But in 
very deed it is only in Nature that we have to encounter the 
Incomprehensible; for the being manifest to itself is the essence [supplies 
the very definition of], Spirit: Spirit understands and comprehends Spirit. 
The obtuse self-consciousness of the Egyptians, therefore, to which the 
thought of human freedom is not yet revealed, worships the soul as still shut 
up within and dulled by the physical organization, and sympathizes with 
brute life. We find a veneration of mere vitality among other nations also: 
sometimes expressly, as among the Hindoos and all the Mongolians; 
sometimes in mere traces, as among the Jews: “Thou shalt not eat the blood 
of animals, for in it is the life of the animal.” The Greeks and Romans also 
regarded birds as specially intelligent, believing that what in the human 
spirit was not revealed — the Incomprehensible and Higher — was to be 
found in them. But among the Egyptians this worship of beasts was carried 
to excess under the forms of a most stupid and non-human superstition. The 
worship of brutes was among them a matter of particular and detailed 
arrangement: each district had a brute deity of its own — a cat, an ibis, a 
crocodile, etc. Great establishments were provided for them; beautiful 
mates were assigned them; and, like human beings, they were embalmed 
after death. The bulls were buried, but with their horns protruding above 
their graves; the bulls embodying Apis had splendid monuments, and some 
of the pyramids must be looked upon as such. In one of those that have been 
opened, there was found in the most central apartment a beautiful alabaster 


coffin; and on closer examination it was found that the bones inclosed were 


those of the ox. This reverence for brutes was often carried to the most 
absurd excess of severity. If a man killed one designedly, he was punished 
with death; but even the undesigned killing of some animals might entail 
death. It is related, that once when a Roman in Alexandria killed a cat, an 
insurrection ensued, in which the Egyptians murdered the aggressor. They 
would let human beings perish by famine, rather than allow the sacred 
animals to be killed, or the provision made for them trenched upon. Still 
more than mere vitality, the universal vis vitas of productive nature was 
venerated in a Phallus-worship; which the Greeks also adopted into the rites 
paid by them to Dionysus. With this worship the greatest excesses were 
connected. 

The brute form is, on the other hand, turned into a symbol: it is also 
partly degraded to a mere hieroglyphical sign. I refer here to the 
innumerable figures on the Egyptian monuments, of sparrow-hawks or 
falcons, dung-beetles, scarabaei, etc. It is not known what ideas such figures 
symbolized, and we can scarcely think that a satisfactory view of this very 
obscure subject is attainable. The dung-beetle is said to be the symbol of 
generation — of the sun and its course; the Ibis, that of the Nile’s 
overflowing; birds of the hawk tribe, of prophecy — of the year — of pity. 
The strangeness of these combinations results from the circumstance that 
we have not, as in our idea of poetical invention, a general conception 
embodied in an image; but, conversely, we begin with a concept in the 
sphere of sense, and imagination conducts us into the same sphere again. 
But we observe the conception liberating itself from the direct animal form, 
and the continued contemplation of it; and that which was only surmised 
and aimed at in that form, advancing to comprehensibility and 
conceivableness. The hidden meaning — the Spiritual — emerges as a human 
face from the brute. The multiform sphinxes, with lions’ bodies and virgins’ 
heads — or as male sphinxes (androsfiggis) with beards — are evidence 


supporting the view, that the meaning of the Spiritual is the problem which 
the Egyptians proposed to themselves; as the enigma generally is not the 
utterance of something unknown, but is the challenge to discover it — 
implying a wish to be revealed. But conversely, the human form is also 
disfigured by a brute face, with the view of giving it a specific and definite 
expression. The refined art of Greece is able to attain a specific expression 
through the spiritual character given to an image in the form of beauty, and 
does not need to deform the human face in order to be understood. The 
Egyptians appended an explanation to the human forms, even of the gods, 
by means of heads and masks of brutes; Anubis e.g., has a dog’s head, Isis, 
a lion’s head with bull’s horns, etc. The priests, also, in performing their 
functions, are masked as falcons, jackals, bulls, etc.; in the same way the 
surgeon, who has taken out the bowels of the dead (represented as fleeing, 
for he has laid sacrilegious hands on an object once hallowed by life) ; so 
also the embalmers and the scribes. The sparrow-hawk, with a human head 
and outspread wings, denotes the soul flying through material space, in 
order to animate a new body. The Egyptian imagination also created new 
forms — combinations of different animals: serpents with bulls’ and rams’ 
heads, bodies of lions with rams’ heads, etc. 

We thus see Egypt intellectually confined by a narrow, involved, close 
view of Nature, but breaking through this; impelling it to self-contradiction, 
and proposing to itself the problem which that contradiction implies. The 
[Egyptian] principle does not remain satisfied with its primary conditions, 
but points to that other meaning and spirit which lies concealed beneath the 
surface. 

In the view just given, we saw the Egyptian Spirit working itself free 
from natural forms. This urging, powerful Spirit, however, was not able to 
rest in the subjective conception of that view of things which we have now 
been considering, but was impelled to present it to external consciousness 


and outward vision by means of Art. — For the religion of the Eternal One — 
the Formless — Art is not only unsatisfying, but — since its object essentially 
and exclusively occupies the thought — something sinful. But Spirit, 
occupied with the contemplation of particular natural forms — being at the 
same time a striving and plastic Spirit — changes the direct, natural view, 
e.g., of the Nile, the Sun, etc., to images, in which Spirit has a share. It is, as 
we have seen, symbolizing Spirit; and as such, it endeavors to master these 
symbolizations, and to present them clearly before the mind. The more 
enigmatical and obscure it is to itself, so much the more does it feel the 
impulse to labor to deliver itself from its imprisonment, and to gain a clear 
objective view of itself. 

It is the distinguishing feature of the Egyptian Spirit, that it stands before 
us as this mighty taskmaster. It is not splendor, amusement, pleasure, or the 
like that it seeks. The force which urges it is the impulse of self- 
comprehension; and it has no other material or ground to work on, in order 
to teach itself what it is — to realize itself for itself — than this working out 
its thoughts in stone; and what it engraves on the stone are its enigmas — 
these hieroglyphs. They are of two kinds — hieroglyphs proper, designed 
rather to express language, and having reference to subjective conception; 
and a class of hieroglyphs of a different kind, viz., those enormous masses 
of architecture and sculpture, with which Egypt is covered. While among 
other nations history consists of a series of events — as, e.g., that of the 
Romans, who century after century, lived only with a view to conquest, and 
accomplished the subjugation of the world — the Egyptians raised an empire 
equally mighty — of achievements in works of art, whose ruins prove their 
indestructibility, and which are greater and more worthy of astonishment 
than all other works of ancient or modern time. 

Of these works I will mention no others than those devoted to the dead, 
and which especially attract our attention. These are the enormous 


excavations in the hills along the Nile at Thebes, whose passages and 
chambers are entirely filled with mummies — subterranean abodes as large 
as the largest mining works of our time: next, the great field of the dead in 
the plain of Sais, with its walls and vaults: thirdly, those Wonders of the 
World, the Pyramids, whose destination, though stated long ago by 
Herodotus and Diodorus, has been only recently expressly confirmed — to 
the effect, viz., that these prodigious crystals, with their geometrical 
regularity, contain dead bodies: and lastly, that most astonishing work, the 
Tombs of the Kings, of which one has been opened by Belzoni in modern 
times. It is of essential moment to observe, what importance this realm of 
the dead had for the Egyptian: we may thence gather what idea he had of 
man. For in the Dead, man conceives of man as stripped of all adventitious 
wrappages — as reduced to his essential nature. But that which a people 
regards as man in his essential characteristics, that it is itself — such is its 
character. In the first place, we must here cite the remarkable fact which 
Herodotus tells us, viz., that the Egyptians were the first to express the 
thought that the soul of man is immortal. But this proposition that the soul 
is immortal is intended to mean that it is something other than Nature — that 
Spirit 1s inherently independent. The ne plus ultra of blessedness among the 
Hindoos, was the passing over into abstract unity — into Nothingness. On 
the other hand, subjectivity, when free, is inherently infinite: the Kingdom 
of free Spirit is therefore the Kingdom of the Invisible — such as Hades was 
conceived by the Greeks. This presents itself to men first as the empire of 
death — to the Egyptians as the Realm of the Dead. 

The idea that Spirit is immortal, involves this — that the human individual 
inherently possesses infinite value. The merely Natural appears limited — 
absolutely dependent upon something other than itself — and has its 
existence in that other; but Immortality involves the inherent infinitude of 
Spirit. This idea is first found among the Egyptians. But it must be added, 


that the soul was known to the Egyptians previously only as an atom — that 
is, aS something concrete and particular. For with that view is immediately 
connected the notion of Metempsychosis — the idea that the soul of man 
may also become the tenant of the body of a brute. Aristotle too speaks of 
this idea, and despatches it in few words. Every subject, he says, has its 
particular organs, for its peculiar mode of action: so the smith, the 
carpenter, each for his own craft. In like manner the human soul has its 
peculiar organs, and the body of a brute cannot be its domicile. Pythagoras 
adopted the doctrine of Metempsychosis; but it could not find much support 
among the Greeks, who held rather to the concrete. The Hindoos have also 
an indistinct conception of this doctrine, inasmuch as with them the final 
attainment is absorption in the universal Substance. But with the Egyptians 
the Soul — the Spirit — is, at any rate, an affirmative being, although only 
abstractedly affirmative. The period occupied by the soul’s migrations was 
fixed at three thousand years; they affirmed, however, that a soul which had 
remained faithful to Osiris, was not subject to such a degradation — for such 
they deem it. 

It is well known that the Egyptians embalmed their dead; and thus 
imparted such a degree of permanence, that they have been preserved even 
to the present day, and may continue as they are for many centuries to 
come. This indeed seems inconsistent with their idea of immortality; for if 
the soul has an independent existence, the permanence of the body seems a 
matter of indifference. But on the other hand it may be said, that if the soul 
is recognized as a permanent existence, honor should be shown to the body, 
as its former abode. The Parsees lay the bodies of the dead in exposed 
places to be devoured by birds; but among them the soul is regarded as 
passing forth into universal existence. Where the soul is supposed to enjoy 
continued existence, the body must also be considered to have some kind of 
connection with this continuance. Among us, indeed, the doctrine of the 


Immortality of the Soul assumes the higher form: Spirit 1s in and for itself 
eternal; its destiny is eternal blessedness. — The Egyptians made their dead 
into mummies; and did not occupy themselves further with them; no honor 
was paid them beyond this. Herodotus relates of the Egyptians, that when 
any person died, the women went about loudly lamenting; but the idea of 
Immortality is not regarded in the light of a consolation, as among us. 

From what was said above, respecting the works for the Dead, it is 
evident that the Egyptians, and especially their kings, made it the business 
of their life to build their sepulchre, and to give their bodies a permanent 
abode. It is remarkable that what had been needed for the business of life, 
was buried with the dead. Thus the craftsman had his tools: designs on the 
coffin show the occupation to which the deceased had devoted himself; so 
that we are able to become acquainted with him in all the minutia of his 
condition and employment. Many mummies have been found with a roll of 
papyrus under their arm, and this was formerly regarded as a remarkable 
treasure. But these rolls contain only various representations of the pursuits 
of life — together with writings in the Demotic character. They have been 
deciphered, and the discovery has been made, that they are all deeds of 
purchase, relating to pieces of ground and the like; in which everything is 
most minutely recorded — even the duties that had to be paid to the royal 
chancery on the occasion. What, therefore, a person bought during his life, 
is made to accompany him — in the shape of a legal document — in death. In 
this monumental way we are made acquainted with the private life of the 
Egyptians, as with that of the Romans through the ruins of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. 

After the death of an Egyptian, judgment was passed upon him. — One of 
the principal representations on the sarcophagi is this judicial process in the 
realm of the dead. Osiris — with Isis behind him — appears, holding a 
balance, while before him stands the soul of the deceased. But judgment 


was passed on the dead by the living themselves; and that not merely in the 
case of private persons, but even of kings. The tomb of a certain king has 
been discovered — very large, and elaborate in its architecture — in whose 
hieroglyphs the name of the principal person is obliterated, while in the bas- 
reliefs and pictorial designs the chief figure is erased. This has been 
explained to import that the honor of being thus immortalized, was refused 
this king by the sentence of the Court of the Dead. 

If Death thus haunted the minds of the Egyptians during life, it might be 
supposed that their disposition was melancholy. But the thought of death by 
no means occasioned depression. At banquets they had representations of 
the dead (as Herodotus relates), with the admonition: “Eat and drink — such 
a one wilt thou become, when thou art dead.” Death was thus to them rather 
a call to enjoy Life. Osiris himself dies, and goes down into the realm of 
death, according to the above-mentioned Egyptian myth. In many places in 
Egypt, the sacred grave of Osiris was exhibited. But he was also represented 
as president of the Kingdom of the Invisible Sphere, and as judge of the 
dead in it; later on, Serapis exercised this function in his place. Of Anubis- 
Hermes the myth says, that he embalmed the body of Osiris: this Anubis 
sustained also the office of leader of the souls of the dead; and in the 
pictorial representations he stands, with a writing tablet in his hand, by the 
side of Osiris. The reception of the dead into the Kingdom of Osiris had 
also a profounder import, viz., that the individual was united with Osiris. 
On the lids of the sarcophagi, therefore, the defunct is represented as having 
himself become Osiris; and in deciphering the hieroglyphs, the idea has 
been suggested that the kings are called gods. The human and the divine are 
thus exhibited as united. If, in conclusion, we combine what has been said 
here of the peculiarities of the Egyptian Spirit in all its aspects, its 
pervading principle is found to be, that the two elements of reality — Spirit 
sunk in Nature, and the impulse to liberate it — are here held together 


inharmoniously as contending elements. We behold the antithesis of Nature 
and Spirit — not the primary Immediate Unity [as in the less advanced 
nations], nor the Concrete Unity, where Nature is posited only as a basis for 
the manifestation of Spirit [as in the more advanced] ; in contrast with the 
first and second of these Unities, the Egyptian Unity — combining 
contradictory elements — occupies a middle place. The two sides of this 
unity are held in abstract independence of each other, and their veritable 
union presented only as a problem. We have, therefore, on the one side, 
prodigious confusion and limitation to the particular; barbarous sensuality 
with African hardness, Zoolatry, and sensual enjoyment. It is stated that, in 
a public market-place, sodomy was Committed by a woman with a goat. 
Juvenal relates that human flesh was eaten and human blood drunk out of 
revenge. The other side is the struggle of Spirit for liberation — fancy 
displayed in the forms created by art, together with the abstract 
understanding shown in the mechanical labors connected with their 
production. The same intelligence — the power of altering the form of 
individual existences, and that steadfast thoughtfulness which can rise 
above mere phenomena — shows itself in their police and the mechanism of 
the State, in agricultural economy, etc.; and the contrast to this is the 
severity with which their customs bind them, and the superstition to which 
humanity among them is inexorably subject. With a clear understanding of 
the present, is connected the highest degree of impulsiveness, daring and 
turbulence. These features are combined in the stories which Herodotus 
relates to us of the Egyptians. They much resemble the tales of the 
Thousand and One Nights; and although these have Bagdad as the locality 
of their narration, their origin is no more limited to this luxurious court, 
than to the Arabian people, but must be partly traced to Egypt — as Von 
Hammer also thinks. The Arabian world is quite other than the fanciful and 
enchanted region there described; it has much more simple passions and 


interests. Love, Martial Daring, the Horse, the Sword, are the darling 
subjects of the poetry peculiar to the Arabians. 


TRANSITION TO THE GREEK WORLD 
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THE EGYPTIAN SPIRIT has shown itself to us as in all respects shut up 
within the limits of particular conceptions, and, as it were, imbruted in 
them; but likewise stirring itself within these limits — passing restlessly 
from one particular form into another. This Spirit never rises to the 
Universal and Higher, for it seems to be blind to that; nor does it ever 
withdraw into itself: yet it symbolizes freely and boldly with particular 
existence, and has already mastered it. All that is now required is to posit 
that particular existence — which contains the germ of ideality — as ideal, 
and to comprehend Universality itself, which is already potentially liberated 
from the particulars involving it. It is the free, joyful Spirit of Greece that 
accomplishes this, and makes this its starting-point. An Egyptian priest 1s 
reported to have said, that the Greeks remain eternally children. We may 
say, on the contrary, that the Egyptians are vigorous boys, eager for self- 
comprehension, who require nothing but clear understanding of themselves 
in an ideal form, in order to become Young Men. In the Oriental Spirit there 
remains as a basis the massive substantiality of Spirit immersed in Nature. 
To the Egyptian Spirit it has become impossible — though it is still involved 
in infinite embarrassment — to remain contented with that. The rugged 
African nature disintegrated that primitive Unity, and lighted upon the 
problem whose solution is Free Spirit. That the Spirit of the Egyptians 
presented itself to their consciousness in the form of a problem, is evident 
from the celebrated inscription in the sanctuary of the Goddess Neith at 
Sais: “Z am that which is, that which was, and that which will be; no one 
has lifted my veil.” This inscription indicates the principle of the Egyptian 
Spirit; though the opinion has often been entertained, that its purport applies 


to all times. Proclus supplies the addition: “The fruit which I have produced 
is Helios.” That which is clear to itself is, therefore, the result of, and the 
solution of, the problem in question. This lucidity is Spirit — the Son of 
Neith the concealed night-loving divinity. In the Egyptian Neith, Truth is 
still a problem. The Greek Apollo is its solution; his utterance 1s: “Man, 
know thyself.’ In this dictum is not intended a self-recognition that regards 
the specialities of one’s own weaknesses and defects: it is not the individual 
that is admonished to become acquainted with his idiosyncrasy, but 
humanity in general is summoned to self-knowledge. This mandate was 
given for the Greeks, and in the Greek Spirit humanity exhibits itself in its 
clear and developed condition. Wonderfully, then, must the Greek legend 
surprise us, which relates, that the Sphinx — the great Egyptian symbol — 
appeared in Thebes, uttering the words: “What is that which in the morning 
goes on four legs, at midday on two, and in the evening on three?” 
OEdipus, giving the solution, Man, precipitated the Sphinx from the rock. 
The solution and liberation of that Oriental Spirit, which in Egypt had 
advanced so far as to propose the problem, is certainly this: that the Inner 
Being [the Essence] of Nature is Thought, which has its existence only in 
the human consciousness. But that timehonored antique solution given by 
OEdipus — who thus shows himself possessed of knowledge — is connected 
with a dire ignorance of the character of his own actions. The rise of 
spiritual illumination in the old royal house is disparaged by connection 
with abominations, the result of ignorance; and that primeval royalty must — 
in order to attain true knowledge and moral clearness — first be brought into 
shapely form, and be harmonized with the Spirit of the Beautiful, by civil 
laws and political freedom. 

The inward or ideal transition, from Egypt to Greece is as just exhibited. 
But Egypt became a province of the great Persian kingdom, and the 


historical transition takes place when the Persian world comes in contact 


with the Greek. Here, for the first time, an historical transition meets us, viz. 
in the fall of an empire. China and India, as already mentioned, have 
remained — Persia has not. The transition to Greece is, indeed, internal; but 
here it shows itself also externally, as a transmission of sovereignty — an 
occurrence which from this time forward is ever and anon repeated. For the 
Greeks surrender the sceptre of dominion and of civilization to the Romans, 
and the Romans are subdued by the Germans. If we examine this fact of 
transition more closely, the question suggests itself — for example, in this 
first case of the kind, viz. Persia — why it sank, while China and India 
remain. In the first place we must here banish from our minds the prejudice 
in favor of duration, as if it had any advantage as compared with transience: 
the imperishable mountains are not superior to the quickly dismantled rose 
exhaling its life in fragrance. In Persia begins the principle of Free Spirit as 
contrasted with imprisonment in Nature; mere natural existence, therefore, 
loses its bloom, and fades away. The principle of separation from Nature 1s 
found in the Persian Empire, which, therefore, occupies a higher grade than 
those worlds immersed in the Natural. The necessity of advance has been 
thereby proclaimed. Spirit has disclosed its existence, and must complete its 
development. It is only when dead that the Chinese is held in reverence. 
The Hindoo kills himself — becomes absorbed in Brahm — undergoes a 
living death in the condition of perfect unconsciousness — or is a present 
god in virtue of his birth. Here we have no change; no advance is 
admissible, for progress is only possible through the recognition of the 
independence of Spirit. With the “Light” of the Persians begins a spiritual 
view of things, and here Spirit bids adieu to Nature. It is here, then, that we 
first find (as occasion called us to notice above) that the objective world 
remains free — that the nations are not enslaved, but are left in possession of 
their wealth, their political constitution, and their religion. And, indeed, this 
is the side on which Persia itself shows weakness as compared with Greece. 


For we see that the Persians could erect no empire possessing complete 
organization; that they could not “inform” the conquered lands with their 
principle, and were unable to make them into a harmonious Whole, but 
were obliged to be content with an aggregate of the most diverse 
individualities. Among these nations the Persians secured no inward 
recognition of the legitimacy of their rule; they could not establish their 
legal principles of enactments, and in organizing their dominion, they only 
considered themselves, not the whole extent of their empire. Thus, as Persia 
did not constitute, politically, one Spirit, 1t appeared weak in contrast with 
Greece. It was not the effeminacy of the Persians (although, perhaps, 
Babylon infused an enervating element) that ruined them, but the unwieldy, 
unorganized character of their host, as matched against Greek organization; 
i.e., the superior principle overcame the inferior. The abstract principle of 
the Persians displayed its defectiveness as an unorganized, incompacted 
union of disparate contradictories; in which the Persian doctrine of Light 
stood side by side with Syrian voluptuousness and luxury, with the activity 
and courage of the sea-braving Phoenicians, the abstraction of pure Thought 
in the Jewish Religion, and the mental unrest of Egypt; — an aggregate of 
elements, which awaited their idealization, and could receive it only in free 
Individuality. The Greeks must be looked upon as the people in whom these 
elements interpenetrated each other: Spirit became introspective, triumphed 
over particularity, and thereby emancipated itself. 


PART Il: THE GREEK WORLD 
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AMONG THE GREEKS we feel ourselves immediately at home, for we are 
in the region of Spirit; and though the origin of the nation, as also its 
philological peculiarities, may be traced farther — even to India — the proper 
Emergence, the true Palingenesis of Spirit must be looked for in Greece 
first. At an earlier stage I compared the Greek world with the period of 
adolescence; not, indeed, in that sense, that youth bears within it a serious, 
anticipative destiny, and consequently by the very conditions of its culture 
urges towards an ulterior aim — presenting thus an inherently incomplete 
and immature form, and being then most defective when it would deem 
itself perfect — but in that sense, that youth does not yet present the activity 
of work, does not yet exert itself for a definite intelligent aim — but rather 
exhibits a concrete freshness of the soul’s life. It appears in the sensuous, 
actual world, as Incarnate Spirit and Spiritualized Sense — in a Unity which 
owed its origin to Spirit. Greece presents to us the cheerful aspect of 
youthful freshness, of Spiritual vitality. It is here first that advancing Spirit 
makes itself the content of its volition and its knowledge; but in such a way 
that State, Family, Law, Religion, are at the same time objects aimed at by 
individuality, while the latter is individuality only in virtue of those aims. 
The [full-grown] man, on the other hand, devotes his life to labor for an 
objective aim; which he pursues consistently, even at the cost of his 
individuality. 

The highest form that floated before Greek imagination was Achilles, the 
Son of the Poet, the Homeric Youth of the Trojan War. Homer is the 
element in which the Greek world lives, as man does in the air. The Greek 
life is a truly youthful achievement. Achilles, the ideal youth, of poetry, 


commenced it: Alexander the Great, the ideal youth of reality, concluded it. 
Both appear in contest with Asia. Achilles, as the principal figure in the 
national expedition of the Greeks against Troy, does not stand at its head, 
but is subject to the Chief of Chiefs; he cannot be made the leader without 
becoming a fantastic untenable conception. On the contrary, the second 
youth, Alexander — the freest and finest individuality that the real world has 
ever produced — advances to the head of this youthful life that has now 
perfected itself, and accomplishes the revenge against Asia. We have, then, 
to distinguish three periods in Greek history: the first, that of the growth of 
real Individuality; the second, that of its independence and prosperity in 
external conquest (through contact with the previous World-historical 
people); and the third, the period of its decline and fall, in its encounter with 
the succeeding organ of World-History. The period from its origin to its 
internal completeness (that which enables a people to make head against its 
predecessor) includes its primary culture. If the nation has a basis — such as 
the Greek world has in the Oriental — a foreign culture enters as an element 
into its primary condition, and it has a double culture, one original, the other 
of foreign suggestion. The uniting of these two elements constitutes its 
training; and the first period ends with the combination of its forces to 
produce its real and proper vigor, which then turns against the very element 
that had been its basis. The second period is that of victory and prosperity. 
But while the nation directs its energies outwards, it becomes unfaithful to 
its principles at home, and internal dissension follows upon the ceasing of 
the external excitement. In Art and Science, too, this shows itself in the 
separation of the Ideal from the Real. Here is the point of decline. The third 
period is that of ruin, through contact with the nation that embodies a higher 
Spirit. The same process, it may be stated once for all, will meet us in the 
life of every world-historical people. 


SECTION I: THE ELEMENTS OF THE GREEK SPIRIT. 
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GREECE IS [THAT form of] the Substantial [i.e., of Moral and Intellectual 
Principle], which is at the same time individual. The Universal [the 
Abstract], as such, is overcome; the submersion in Nature no longer exists, 
and consentaneously the unwieldy character of geographical relations has 
also vanished. The country now under consideration is a section of territory 
spreading itself in various forms through the sea — a multitude of islands, 
and a continent which itself exhibits insular features. The Peloponnesus is 
connected with the continent only by a narrow isthmus: the whole of Greece 
is indented by bays in numberless shapes. The partition into small divisions 
of territory is the universal characteristic, while at the same time, the 
relationship and connection between them is facilitated by the sea. We find 
here mountains, plains, valleys, and streams of limited extent: no great 
river, no absolute Valley-Plain presents itself; but the ground is diversified 
by mountains and rivers in such a way as to allow no prominence to a single 
massive feature. We see no such display of physical grandeur as is exhibited 
in the East — no stream such as the Ganges, the Indus, etc., on whose plains 
a race delivered over to monotony is stimulated to no change, because its 
horizon always exhibits one unvarying form. On the contrary, that divided 
and multiform character everywhere prevails which perfectly corresponds 
with the varied life of Greek races and the versatility of the Greek Spirit. 
This is the elementary character of the Spirit of the Greeks, implying the 
origination of their culture from independent individualities; — a condition 
in which individuals take their own ground, and are not, from the very 
beginning, patriarchally united by a bond of Nature, but realize a union 
through some origin of their moral life the Greeks have preserved, with 


grateful recollection, in a form of recognition which we may call 
mythological. In their mythology we have a definite record of the 
introduction of agriculture by Triptolemus, who was instructed by Ceres, 
and of the institution of marriage, etc. Prometheus, whose origin is referred 
to the distant Caucasus, is celebrated as having first taught men the 
production and the use of fire. The introduction of iron was likewise of 
great importance to the Greeks; and while Homer speaks only of bronze, 
Aeschylus calls iron “Scythian.” The introduction of the olive, of the art of 
spinning and weaving, and the creation of the horse by Poseidon, belong to 
the same category. 

More historical than these rudiments of culture is the alleged arrival of 
foreigners; tradition tells us how the various states were founded by such 
foreigners. Thus, Athens owes its origin to Cecrops, an Egyptian, whose 
history, however, is involved in obscurity. The race of Deucalion, the son of 
Prometheus, is brought into connection with the various Greek tribes. 
Pelops of Phrygia, the son of Tantalus, is also mentioned ; next, Danaus, 
from Egypt: from him descend Acrisius, Danae, and Perseus. Pelops is said 
to have brought great wealth with him to the Peloponnesus, and to have 
acquired great respect and power there. Danaus settled in Argos. Especially 
important is the arrival of Cadmus, of Phoenician origin, with whom 
phonetic writing is said to have been introduced into Greece; Herodotus 
refers it to Phoenicia, and ancient inscriptions then extant are cited to 
support the assertion. Cadmus, according to the legend, founded Thebes. 

We thus observe a colonization by civilized peoples, who were in 
advance of the Greeks in point of culture: though we cannot compare this 
colonization with that of the English in North America, for the latter have 
not been blended with the aborigines, but have dispossessed them; whereas 
in the case of the settlers in Greece the adventitious and autochthonic 
elements were mixed together. The date assigned to the arrival of these 


colonists is very remote — the fourteenth and fifteenth century before Christ. 
Cadmus is said to have founded Thebes about 1490 B.C. — a date with 
which the Exodus of Moses from Egypt (1500 B.C.) nearly coincides. 
Amphictyon is also mentioned among the Founders of Greek institutions; 
he is said to have established at Thermopylae a union between many small 
tribes of Hellas proper and Thessaly — a combination with which the great 
Amphictyonic league is said to have originated. These foreigners, then, are 
reputed to have established fixed centres in Greece by the erection of 
fortresses and the founding of royal houses. In Argolis, the walls of which 
the ancient fortresses consisted, were called Cyclopian; some of them have 
been discovered even in recent times, since, on account of their solidity, 
they are indestructible. 

These walls consist partly of irregular blocks, whose interstices are filled 
up with small stones — partly of masses of stones carefully fitted into each 
other. Such walls are those of Tiryns and Mycenae. Even now the gate with 
the lions, at Mycenas, can be recognized by the description of Pausanias. It 
is stated of Prcetus, who ruled in Argos, that he brought with him from 
Lycia the Cyclopes who built these walls. It is, however, supposed that they 
were erected by the ancient Pelasgi. To the fortresses protected by such 
walls the princes of the heroic times generally attached their dwellings. 
Especially remarkable are the Treasure-houses built by them, such as the 
Treasure-house of Minyas at Orchomenus, and that of Atreus at Mycenas. 
These fortresses, then, were the nuclei of small states; they gave a greater 
security to agriculture; they protected commercial intercourse against 
robbery. They were, however, as Thucydides informs us, not placed in the 
immediate vicinity of the sea, on account of piracy; maritime towns being 
of later date. Thus with those royal abodes originated the firm establishment 
of society. The relation of princes to subjects, and to each other, we learn 
best from Homer. It did not depend on a state of things established by law, 


but. on superiority in riches, possessions, martial accoutrements, personal 
bravery, pre-eminence in insight and wisdom, and lastly, on descent and 
ancestry; for the princes, as heroes, were regarded as of a higher race. Their 
subjects obeyed them, not as distinguished from them by conditions of 
Caste, nor as in a state of serfdom, nor in the patriarchal relation — 
according to which the chief is only the head of the tribe or family to which 
all belong — nor yet as the result of the express necessity for a constitutional 
government; but only from the need, universally felt, of being held together, 
and of obeying a ruler accustomed to command — without envy and ill-will 
towards him. The Prince has just so much personal authority as he 
possesses the ability to acquire and to assert; but as this superiority is only 
the individually heroic, resting on personal merit, it does not continue long. 
Thus in Homer we see the suitors of Penelope taking possession of the 
property of the absent Ulysses, without showing the slightest respect to his 
son. Achilles, in his inquiries about his father, when Ulysses descends to 
Hades, indicates the supposition that, as he is old, he will be no longer 
honored. Manners are still very simple: princes prepare their own repasts; 
and Ulysses labors at the construction of his own house. In Homer’s Iliad 
we find a King of Kings, a generalissimo in the great national undertaking — 
but the other magnates environ him as a freely deliberating council; the 
prince is honored, but he is obliged to arrange everything to the satisfaction 
of the others; he indulges in violent conduct towards Achilles, but, in 
revenge, the latter withdraws from the struggle. Equally lax is the relation 
of the several chiefs to the people at large, among whom there are always 
individuals who claim attention and respect. The various peoples do not 
fight as mercenaries of the prince in his battles, nor as a stupid serf-like 
herd driven to the contest, nor yet in their own interest; but as the 
companions of their honored chieftain — as witnesses of his exploits, and his 
defenders in peril. A perfect resemblance to these relations is also presented 


in the Greek Pantheon. Zeus is the Father of the Gods, but each one of them 
has his own will; Zeus respects them, and they him: he may sometimes 
scold and threaten them, and they then allow his will to prevail or retreat 
grumbling; but they do not permit matters to come to an extremity, and 
Zeus so arranges matters on the whole — by making this concession to one, 
that to another — as to produce satisfaction. In the terrestrial, as well as in 
the Olympian world, there is, therefore, only a lax bond of unity 
maintained; royalty has not yet become monarchy, for it is only in a more 
extensive society that the need of the latter is felt. 

While this state of things prevailed, and social relations were such as 
have been described, that striking and great event took place — the union of 
the whole of Greece in a national undertaking, viz., the Trojan War; with 
which began that more extensive connection, with Asia which had very 
important results for the Greeks. (The expedition of Jason to Colchis — also 
mentioned by the poets — and which bears an earlier date, was, as compared 
with the war of Troy, a very limited and isolated undertaking.) The occasion 
of that united expedition is said to have been the violation of the laws of 
hospitality by the son of an Asiatic prince, in carrying off the wife of his 
host. Agamemnon assembles the princes of Greece through the power and 
influence which he possesses. Thucydides ascribes his authority to his 
hereditary sovereignty, combined with naval power (Hom. II. 11. 108), in 
which he was far superior to the rest. It appears, however, that the 
combination was effected without external compulsion, and that the whole 
armament was convened simply on the strength of individual consent. The 
Hellenes were then brought to act unitedly, to an extent of which there is no 
subsequent example. The result of their exertions was the conquest and 
destruction of Troy, though they had no design of making it a permanent 
possession. No external result, therefore, in the way of settlement ensued, 
any more than an enduring political union, as the effect of the uniting of the 


nation in the accomplishment of this single achievement. But the poet 
supplied an imperishable portraiture of their youth and of their national 
spirit, to the imagination of the Greek people; and the picture of this 
beautiful human heroism hovered as a directing ideal before their whole 
development and culture. So likewise, in the Middle Ages, we see the whole 
of Christendom united to attain one object — the conquest of the Holy 
Sepulchre; but, in spite of all the victories achieved, with just as little 
permanent result. The Crusades are the Trojan War of newly awakened 
Christendom, waged against the simple, homogeneous clearness of 
Mahometanism. 

The royal houses perished, partly as the consequence of particular 
atrocities, partly through gradual extinction. There was no strictly moral 
bond connecting them with the tribes which they governed. The same 
relative position is occupied by the people and the royal houses in the Greek 
Tragedy also. The people is the Chorus — passive, deedless: the heroes 
perform the deeds, and incur the consequent responsibility. There is nothing 
in common between them; the people have no directing power, but only 
appeal to the gods. Such heroic personalities as those of the princes in 
question, are so remarkably suited for subjects of dramatic art on this very 
account — that they form their resolutions independently and individually, 
and are not guided by universal laws binding on every citizen; their conduct 
and their ruin are individual. The people appears separated from the royal 
houses, and these are regarded as an alien body — a higher race, fighting out 
the battles and undergoing the penalties of their fate, for themselves alone. 
Royalty having performed that which it had to perform, thereby rendered 
itself superfluous. The several dynasties are the agents of their own 
destruction, or perish not as the result of animosity, or of struggles on the 
side of the people: rather the families of the sovereigns are left in calm 
enjoyment of their power — a proof that the democratic government which 


followed is not regarded as something absolutely diverse. How sharply do 
the annals of other times contrast with this! 

This fall of the royal houses occurs after the Trojan war, and many 
changes now present themselves. The Peloponnesus was conquered by the 
Heraclidae, who introduced a calmer state of things, which was not again 
interrupted by the incessant migrations of races. The history now becomes 
more obscure; and though the several occurrences of the Trojan war are 
very circumstantially described to us, we are uncertain respecting the 
important transactions of the time immediately following, for a space of 
many centuries. No united undertaking distinguishes them, unless we regard 
as such that of which Thucydides speaks, viz., the war between the 
Chalcidians and Eretrians in Euboea, in which many nations took part. The 
towns vegetate in isolation, or at most distinguish themselves by war with 
their neighbors. Yet, they enjoy prosperity in this isolated condition, by 
means of trade ; a kind of progress to which their being rent by many party- 
struggles offers no opposition. In the same way, we observe in the Middle 
Ages the towns of Italy — which, both internally and externally, were 
engaged in continual struggle — attaining so high a degree of prosperity. The 
flourishing state of the Greek towns at that time is proved, according to 
Thucydides, also by the colonies sent out in every direction. Thus, Athens 
colonized Ionia and several islands; and colonies from the Peloponnesus 
settled in Italy and Sicily. Colonies, on the other hand, became relatively 
mother states; e.g, Miletus, which founded many cities on the Propontis 
and the Black Sea. This sending out of colonies — especially during the 
period between the Trojan war and Cyrus — presents us with a remarkable 
phenomenon. It can be thus explained. In the several towns the people had 
the governmental power in their hands, since they gave the final decision in 
political affairs. In consequence of the long repose enjoyed by them, the 
population and the development of the community advanced rapidly; and 


the immediate result was the amassing of great riches, contemporaneously 
with which fact great want and poverty make their appearance. Industry, in 
our sense, did not exist; and the lands were soon occupied. Nevertheless a 
part of the poorer classes would not submit to the degradations of poverty, 
for everyone felt himself a free citizen. The only expedient, therefore, that 
remained, was colonization. In another country, those who suffered distress 
in their own, might seek a free soil, and gain a living as free citizens by its 
cultivation. Colonization thus became a means of maintaining some degree 
of equality among the citizens; but this means is only a palliative, and the 
original inequality, founded on the difference of property, immediately 
reappears. The old passions were rekindled with fresh violence, and riches 
were soon made use of for securing power: thus “Tyrants” gained 
ascendancy in the cities of Greece. Thucydides says, “When Greece 
increased in riches, Tyrants arose in the cities, and the Greeks devoted 
themselves more zealously to the sea.” At the time of Cyrus, the History of 
Greece acquires its peculiar interest; we see the various states now 
displaying their particular character. This is the date, too, of the formation 
of the distinct Greek Spirit. Religion and political institutions are developed 
with it, and it is these important phases of national life which must now 
occupy our attention. 

In tracing up the rudiments of Greek culture, we first recall attention to 
the fact that the physical condition of the country does not exhibit such a 
characteristic unity, such a uniform mass, as to exercise a powerful 
influence over the inhabitants. On the contrary, it is diversified, and 
produces no decided impression. Nor have we here the unwieldy unity of a 
family or national combination; but, in the presence of scenery and displays 
of elemental power broken up into fragmentary forms, men’s attention is 
more largely directed to themselves, and to the extension of their immature 
capabilities. Thus we see the Greeks — divided and separated from each 


other — thrown back upon their inner spirit and personal energy, yet at the 
same time most variously excited and cautiously circumspect. We behold 
them quite undetermined and irresolute in the presence of Nature, 
dependent on its contingencies, and listening anxiously to each signal from 
the external world; but, on the other hand, intelligently taking cognizance of 
and appropriating that outward existence, and showing boldness and 
independent vigor in contending with it. These are the simple elements of 
their culture and religion. In tracing up their mythological conceptions, we 
find natural objects forming the basis — not en masse, however; only in 
dissevered forms. The Diana of Ephesus (that is, Nature as the universal 
Mother), the Cybele and Astarte of Syria — such comprehensive conceptions 
remained Asiatic, and were not transmitted to Greece. For the Greeks only 
watch the objects of Nature, and form surmises respecting them ; inquiring, 
in the depth of their souls, for the hidden meaning. According to Aristotle’s 
dictum, that Philosophy proceeds from Wonder, the Greek view of Nature 
also proceeds from wonder of this kind. 

Not that in their experience, Spirit meets something extraordinary, which 
it compares with the common order of things; for the intelligent view of a 
regular course of Nature, and the reference of phenomena to that standard, 
do not yet present themselves; but the Greek Spirit was excited to wonder at 
the Natural in Nature. It does not maintain the position of stupid 
indifference to it as something existing, and there an end of it; but regards it 
as something in the first instance foreign, in which, however, it has a 
presentiment of confidence, and the belief that it bears something within it 
which is friendly to the human Spirit, and which it may be permitted to 
sustain a positive relation. This Wonder, and this Presentiment, are here the 
fundamental categories ; though the Hellenes did not content themselves 
with these moods of feelings, but projected the hidden meaning, which was 
the subject of the surmise, into a distinct conception as an object of 


consciousness. The Natural holds its place in their minds only after 
undergoing some transformation by Spirit — not immediately. Man regards 
Nature only as an excitement to his faculties, and only the Spiritual which 
he has evolved from it can have any influence over him. Nor is this 
commencement of the Spiritual apprehension of Nature to be regarded as an 
explanation suggested by us; it meets us in a multitude of conceptions 
formed by the Greeks themselves. The position of curious surmise, of 
attentive eagerness to catch the meaning of Nature, is indicated to us in the 
comprehensive idea of Pan. To the Greeks Pan did not represent the 
objective Whole, but that indefinite neutral ground which involves the 
element of the subjective; he embodies that thrill which pervades us in the 
silence of the forests; he was, therefore, especially worshipped in sylvan 
Arcadia: (a “panic terror” is the common expression for a groundless 
fright). Pan, this thrill-exciting being, is also represented as playing on the 
flute; we have not the bare internal presentiment, for Pan makes himself 
audible on the seven-reeded pipe. In what has been stated we have, on the 
one hand, the Indefinite, which, however, holds communication with man; 
on the other hand the fact, that such communication is only a subjective 
imagining — an explanation furnished by the percipient himself. On the 
same principle the Greeks listened to the murmuring of the fountains, and 
asked what might be thereby signified; but the signification which they 
were led to attach to it was not the objective meaning of the fountain, but 
the subjective — that of the subject itself, which further exalts the Naiad to a 
Muse. The Naiads, or Fountains, are the external, objective origin of the 
Muses. Yet the immortal songs of the Muses are not that which is heard in 
the murmuring of the fountains; they are the productions of the thoughtfully 
listening Spirit — creative while observant. The interpretation and 
explanation of Nature and its transformations — the indication of their sense 
and import — is the act of the subjective Spirit; and to this the Greeks 


attached the name manteia. The general idea which this embodies, is the 
form in which man realizes his relationship to Nature. Manteia has 
reference both to the matter of the exposition and to the expounder who 
divines the weighty import in question. Plato speaks of it in reference to 
dreams, and to that delirlum into which men fall during sickness; an 
interpreter, mantis, is wanted to explain these dreams and this delirium. 
That Nature answered the questions which the Greek put to her, is in this 
converse sense true, that he obtained an answer to the questions of Nature 
from his own Spirit. The insight of the Seer becomes thereby purely 
poetical; Spirit supplies the signification which the natural image expresses. 
Everywhere the Greeks desired a clear presentation and interpretation of the 
Natural. Homer tells us, in the last book of the Odyssey, that while the 
Greeks were overwhelmed with sorrow for Achilles, a violent agitation 
came over the sea: the Greeks were on the point of dispersing in terror, 
when the experienced Nestor arose and interpreted the phenomenon to 
them. Thetis, he said, was coming, with her nymphs, to lament for the death 
of her son. When a pestilence broke out in the camp of the Greeks, the 
Priest Calchas explained that Apollo was incensed at their not having 
restored the daughter of his priest Chryses when a ransom had been offered. 
The Oracle was originally interpreted exactly in this way. The oldest Oracle 
was at Dodona (in the district of the modern Janina). Herodotus says that 
the first priestesses of the temple there, were from Egypt; yet this temple is 
stated to be an ancient Greek one. The rustling of the leaves of the sacred 
oaks was the form of prognostication there. Bowls of metal were also 
suspended in the grove. But the sounds of the bowls dashing against each 
other were quite indefinite, and had no objective sense; the sense — the 
signification — was imparted to the sounds only by the human beings who 
heard them. Thus also the Delphic priestesses, in a senseless, distracted 
state — in the intoxication of enthusiasm (mantia) — uttered unintelligible 


sounds; and it was the manteis who gave to these utterances a definite 
meaning. In the cave of Trophonius the noise of subterranean waters was 
heard, and apparitions were seen: but these indefinite phenomena acquired a 
meaning only through the interpreting, comprehending Spirit. It must also 
be observed, that these excitements of Spirit are in the first instance 
external, natural impulses. Succeeding them are internal changes taking 
place in the human being himself — such as dreams, or the delirtum of the 
Delphic priestess — which require to be made intelligible by the mantis. At 
the commencement of the Iliad, Achilles is excited against Agamemnon, 
and is on the point of drawing his sword; but on a sudden he checks the 
movement of his arm, and recollects himself in his wrath, reflecting on his 
relation to Agamemnon. The Poet explains this by saying that it was Pallas- 
Athene (Wisdom or Consideration) that restrained him. When Ulysses 
among the Phaeacians has thrown his discus farther than the rest, and one of 
the Phaeacians shows a friendly disposition towards him, the Poet 
recognizes in him Pallas-Athene. Such an explanation denotes the 
perception of the inner meaning, the sense, the underlying truth; and the 
poets were in this way the teachers of the Greeks — especially Homer. 
Manteia in fact is Poesy — not a capricious indulgence of fancy, but an 
imagination which introduces the Spiritual into the Natural — in short a 
richly intelligent perception. The Greek Spirit, on the whole, therefore, is 
free from superstition, since it changes the sensuous into the sensible — the 
Intellectual — so that [oracular] decisions are derived from Spirit; although 
superstition comes in again from another quarter, as will be observed when 
impulsions from another source than the Spiritual, are allowed to tell upon 
opinion and action. 

But the stimuli that operated on the Spirit of the Greeks are not to be 
limited to these objective and subjective excitements. The traditional 
element derived from foreign countries, the culture, the divinities and ritual 


observances transmitted to them ab extra must also be included. It has been 
long a much vexed question whether the arts and the religion of the Greeks 
were developed independently or through foreign suggestion. Under the 
conduct of a one-sided understanding the controversy is interminable; for it 
is no less a fact of history that the Greeks derived conceptions from India, 
Syria, and Egypt, than that the Greek conceptions are peculiar to 
themselves, and those others alien. Herodotus (II. 53) asserts, with equal 
decision, that “Homer and Hesiod invented a Theogony for the Greeks, and 
assigned to the gods their appropriate epithets” (a most weighty sentence, 
which has been the subject of deep investigation, especially by Creuzer) — 
and, in another place, that Greece took the names of its divinities from 
Egypt, and that the Greeks made inquiry at Dodona, whether they ought to 
adopt these names or not. This appears selfcontradictory: it 1s, however, 
quite consistent; for the fact is that the Greeks evolved the Spiritual from 
the materials which they had received. The Natural, as explained by man — 
i.e., its internal essential element — is, as a universal principle, the beginning 
of the Divine. Just as in Art the Greeks may have acquired a mastery of 
technical matters from others — from the Egyptians especially — so in their 
religion the commencement might have been from without; but by their 
independent spirit they transformed the one as well as the other. 

Traces of such foreign rudiments may be generally discovered (Creuzer, 
in his “Symbolik,” dwells especially on this point). The amours of Zeus 
appear indeed as something isolated, extraneous, adventitious, but it may be 
shown that foreign theogonic representations form their basis. Hercules 1s, 
among the Hellenes, that Spiritual Humanity which by native energy attains 
Olympus through the twelve far-famed labors: but the foreign idea that lies 
at the basis is the Sun, completing its revolution through the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac. The Mysteries were only such ancient rudiments, and certainly 
contained no greater wisdom than already existed in the consciousness of 


the Greeks. All Athenians were initiated in the mysteries — Socrates 
excepted, who refused initiation, because he knew well that science and art 
are not the product of mysteries, and that Wisdom never lies among arcana. 
True science has its place much rather in the open field of consciousness. 

In summing up the constituents of the Greek Spirit, we find its 
fundamental characteristic to be, that the freedom of Spirit 1s conditioned by 
and has an essential relation to some stimulus supplied by Nature. Greek 
freedom of thought is excited by an alien existence; but it is free because it 
transforms and virtually reproduces the stimulus by its own operation. This 
phase of Spirit 1s the medium between the loss of individuality on the part 
of man (such as we observe in the Asiatic principle, in which the Spiritual 
and Divine exists only under a Natural form), and Infinite Subjectivity as 
pure certainty of itself — the position that the Ego is the ground of all that 
can lay claim to substantial existence. The Greek Spirit as the medium 
between these two, begins with Nature, but transforms it into a mere 
objective form of its (Spirit’s) own existence; Spirituality is therefore not 
yet absolutely free; not yet absolutely self-produced — is not self- 
stimulation. Setting out from surmise and wonder, the Greek Spirit 
advances to definite conceptions of the hidden meanings of Nature. In the 
subject itself too, the same harmony is produced. In Man, the side of his 
subjective existence which he owes to Nature, is the Heart, the Disposition, 
Passion, and Variety of Temperament: this side is then developed in a 
spiritual direction to free Individuality; so that the character is not placed in 
a relation to universally valid moral authorities, assuming the form of 
duties, but the Moral appears as a nature peculiar to the individual — an 
exertion of will, the result of disposition and individual constitution. This 
stamps the Greek character as that of Individuality conditioned by Beauty, 
which is produced by Spirit, transforming the merely Natural into an 
expression of its own being. The activity of Spirit does not yet possess in 


itself the material and organ of expression, but needs the excitement of 
Nature and the matter which Nature supplies: it is not free, self-determining 
Spirituality, but mere naturalness formed to Spirituality — Spiritual 
Individuality. The Greek Spirit is the plastic artist, forming the stone into a 
work of art. In this formative process the stone does not remain mere stone 
— the form being only superinduced from without; but it is made an 
expression of the Spiritual, even contrary to its nature, and thus 
transformed. Conversely, the artist needs for his spiritual conceptions, 
stone, colors, sensuous forms to express his idea. Without such an element 
he can no more be conscious of the idea himself, than give it an objective 
form for the contemplation of others; since it cannot in Thought alone 
become an object to him. The Egyptian Spirit also was a similar laborer in 
Matter, but the Natural had not yet been subjected to the Spiritual. No 
advance was made beyond a struggle and contest with it; the Natural still 
took an independent position, and formed one side of the image, as in the 
body of the Sphinx. In Greek Beauty the Sensuous is only a sign, an 
expression, an envelope, in which Spirit manifests itself. 

It must be added, that while the Greek Spirit is a transforming artist of 
this kind, it knows itself free in its productions; for it is their creator, and 
they are what is called the “work of man.” They are, however, not merely 
this, but Eternal Truth — the energizing of Spirit in its innate essence, and 
quite as really not created as created by man. He has a respect and 
veneration for these conceptions and images — this Olympian Zeus — this 
Pallas of the Acropolis — and in the same way for the laws, political and 
ethical, that guide his actions. But He, the human being, is the womb that 
conceived them, he the breast that suckled them, he the Spiritual to which 
their grandeur and purity are owing. Thus he feels himself calm in 
contemplating them, and not only free in himself, but possessing the 
consciousness of his freedom; thus the honor of the Human is swallowed up 


in the worship of the Divine. Men honor the Divine in and for itself, but at 
the same time as their deed, their production, their phenomenal existence; 
thus the Divine receives its honor through the respect paid to the Human, 
and the Human in virtue of the honor paid to the Divine. 

Such are the qualities of that Beautiful Individuality, which constitutes 
the centre of the Greek character. We must now consider the several 
radiations which this idea throws out in realizing itself. All issue in works 
of art, and we may arrange under three heads: the subjective work of art, 
that is, the culture of the man himself; — the objective work of art, i.e., the 
shaping of the world of divinities; — lastly, the political work of art — the 
form of the Constitution, and the relations of the Individuals who compose 
it. 


SECTION Il: PHASES OF INDIVIDUALITY 
AESTHETICALLY CONDITIONED 


CHAPTER I. THE SUBJECTIVE WORK OF ART 
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MAN WITH HIS necessities sustains a practical relation to external Nature, 
and in making it satisfy his desires, and thus using it up, has recourse to a 
system of means. For natural objects are powerful, and offer resistance in 
various ways. In order to subdue them, man introduces other natural agents; 
thus turns Nature against itself, and invents instruments for this purpose. 
These human inventions belong to Spirit, and such an instrument is to be 
respected more than a mere natural object. We see, too, that the Greeks are 
accustomed to set an especial value upon them, for in Homer, man’s delight 
in them appears in a very striking way. In the notice of Agamemnon’s 
sceptre, its origin is given in detail: mention is made of doors which turn on 
hinges, and of accoutrements and furniture, in a way that expresses 
satisfaction. The honor of human invention in subjugating Nature is 
ascribed to the gods. But, on the other hand, man uses Nature for ornament, 
which is intended only as a token of wealth and of that which man has made 
of himself. We find Ornament, in this interest, already very much developed 
among the Homeric Greeks. It is true that both barbarians and civilized 
nations ornament themselves ; but barbarians content themselves with mere 
ornament; they intend their persons to please by an external addition. But 
ornament by its very nature is destined only to beautify something other 
than itself, viz. the human body, which is man’s immediate environment, 
and which, in common with Nature at large, he has to transform. The 
spiritual interest of Primary importance is, therefore, the development of the 
body to a perfect organ for the Will — an adaptation which may on the one 
hand itself be the means for ulterior objects, and on the other hand, appear 
as an object per se. Among the Greeks, then, we find this boundless impulse 


of individuals to display themselves, and to find their enjoyment in so 
doing. Sensuous enjoyment does not become the basis of their condition 
when a state of repose has been obtained, any more than the dependence 
and stupor of superstition which enjoyment entails. They are too powerfully 
excited, too much bent upon developing their individuality, absolutely to 
adore Nature, as it manifests itself in its aspects of power and beneficence. 
That peaceful condition which ensued when a predatory life had been 
relinquished, and liberal nature had afforded security and leisure, turned 
their energies in the direction of self-assertion — the effort to dignify 
themselves. But while on the one side they have too much independent 
personality to be subjugated by superstition, that sentiment has not gone to 
the extent of making them vain; on the contrary, essential conditions must 
be first satisfied, before this can become a matter of vanity with them. The 
exhilarating sense of personality, in contrast with sensuous subjection to 
nature, and the need, not of mere pleasure, but of the display of individual 
powers, in order thereby to gain special distinction and consequent 
enjoyment, constitute therefore the chief characteristic and principal 
occupation of the Greeks. Free as the bird singing in the sky, the individual 
only expresses what lies in his untrammelled human nature — [to give the 
world “‘assurance of a man’’| — to have his importance recognized. This is 
the subjective beginning of Greek Art — in which the human being 
elaborates his physical being, in free, beautiful movement and agile vigor, 
to a work of art. The Greeks first trained their own persons to beautiful 
configurations before they attempted the expression of such in marble and 
in paintings. The innocuous contests of games, in which every one exhibits 
his powers, is of very ancient date. Homer gives a noble description of the 
games conducted by Achilles, in honor of Patroclus; but in all his poems 
there is no notice of statues of the gods, though he mentions the sanctuary at 
Dodona, and the treasure-house of Apollo at Delphi. The games in Homer 


consist in wrestling and boxing, running, horse and chariot races, throwing 
the discus or javelin, and archery. With these exercises are united dance and 
song, to express and form part of the enjoyment of social exhilaration, and 
which arts likewise blossomed into beauty. On the shield of Achilles, 
Hephaestus represents, among other things, how beautiful youths and 
maidens move as quickly “with well-taught feet,” as the potter turns his 
wheel. The multitude stand round enjoying the spectacle; the divine singer 
accompanies the song with the harp, and two chief dancers perform their 
evolutions in the centre of the circle. 

These games and aesthetic displays, with the pleasures and honors that 
accompanied them, were at the outset only private, originating in particular 
occasions; but in the sequel they became an affair of the nation, and were 
fixed for certain times at appointed places. Besides the Olympic games in 
the sacred district of Elis, there were also held the Isthmian, the Pythian, 
and Nemean, at other places. 

If we look at the inner nature of these sports, we shall first observe how 
Sport itself is opposed to serious business, to dependence and need. This 
wrestling, running, contending was no serious affair; bespoke no obligation 
of defence, no necessity of combat. Serious occupation is labor that has 
reference to some want. I or Nature must succumb; if the one is to continue, 
the other must fall. In contrast with this kind of seriousness, however, Sport 
presents the higher seriousness; for in it Nature is wrought into Spirit, and 
although in these contests the subject has not advanced to the highest grade 
of serious thought, yet in this exercise of his physical powers, man shows 
his Freedom, viz. that he has transformed his body to an organ of Spirit. 
Man has immediately in one of his organs, the Voice, an element which 
admits and requires a more extensive purport than the mere sensuous 
Present. We have seen how Song is united with the Dance, and ministers to 
it: but, subsequently Song makes itself independent, and requires musical 


instruments to accompany it; it then ceases to be unmeaning, like the 
modulations of a bird, which may indeed express emotion, but which have 
no objective import; but it requires an import created by imagination and 
Spirit, and which is then further formed into an objective work of art. 


CHAPTER Il. THE OBJECTIVE WORK OF ART 
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IF THE SUBJECT of Song as thus developed among the Greeks is made a 
question, we should say that its essential and absolute purport is religious. 
We have examined the Idea embodied in the Greek Spirit; and Religion is 
nothing else than this Idea made objective as the essence of being. 
According to that Idea, we shall observe also that the Divine involves the 
vis natura only as an element suffering a process of transformation to 
spiritual power. Of this Natural Element, as its origin, nothing more remains 
than the accord of analogy involved in the representation they formed of 
Spiritual power; for the Greeks worshipped God as Spiritual. We cannot, 
therefore, regard the Greek divinity as similar to the Indian — some Power 
of Nature for which the human shape supplies only an outward form. The 
essence is the Spiritual itself, and the Natural is only the point of departure. 
But on the other hand, it must be observed, that the divinity of the Greeks is 
not yet the absolute, free Spirit, but Spirit in a particular mode, fettered by 
the limitations of humanity — still dependent as a determinate individuality 
on external conditions. Individualities, objectively beautiful, are the gods of 
the Greeks. The divine Spirit is here so conditioned as to be not yet 
regarded as abstract Spirit, but has a specialized existence — continues to 
manifest itself in sense; but so that the sensuous is not its substance, but is 
only an e/ement of its manifestation. This must be our leading idea in the 
consideration of the Greek mythology, and we must have our attention fixed 
upon it so much the more firmly, as — partly through the influence of 
erudition, which has whelmed essential principles beneath an infinite 
amount of details, and partly through that destructive analysis which is the 
work of the abstract Understanding — this mythology, together with the 


more ancient periods of Greek history, has become a region of the greatest 
intellectual confusion. 

In the Idea of the Greek Spirit we found the two elements, Nature and 
Spirit, in such a relation to each other, that Nature forms merely the point of 
departure. This degradation of Nature is in the Greek mythology the turning 
point of the whole — expressed as the War of the Gods, the overthrow of the 
Titans by the race of Zeus. The transition from the Oriental to the 
Occidental Spirit is therein represented, for the Titans are the merely 
Physical — natural existences, from whose grasp sovereignty is wrested. It is 
true that they continue to be venerated, but not as governing powers; for 
they are relegated to the verge [the limbus] of the world. The Titans are 
powers of Nature, Uranus, Gaea, Oceanus, Selene, Helios, etc. Chronos 
expresses the dominion of abstract Time, which devours its children. The 
unlimited power of reproduction is restrained, and Zeus appears as the head 
of the new divinities, who embody a spiritual import, and are themselves 
Spirit. It is not possible to express this transition more distinctly and naively 
than in this myth; the new dynasty of divinities proclaim their peculiar 
nature to be of a Spiritual order. 

The second point is, that the new divinities retain natural elements, and 
consequently in themselves a determinate relation to the powers of Nature, 
as was previously shown. Zeus has his lightnings and clouds, and Hera is 
the creatress of the Natural, the producer of crescent vitality. Zeus is also 
the political god, the protector of morals and of hospitality. Oceanus, as 
such, 1s only the element of Nature which his name denotes. Poseidon has 
still the wildness of that element in his character; but he is also an ethical 
personage; to him is ascribed the building of walls and the production of the 
Horse. Helios is the sun as a natural element. This Light, according to the 
analogy of Spirit, has been transformed to self-consciousness, and Apollo 
has proceeded from Helios. The name lukeios points to the connection with 


light; Apollo was a herdsman in the employ of Admetus, but oxen not 
subjected to the yoke were sacred to Helios: his rays, represented as arrows, 
kill the Python. The idea of Light as the natural power constituting the basis 
of the representation, cannot be dissociated from this divinity; especially as 
the other predicates attached to it are easily united with it, and the 
explanations of Miller and others, who deny that basis, are much more 
arbitrary and far-fetched. For Apollo is the prophesying and discerning god 
— Light, that makes everything clear. He is, moreover, the healer and 
strengthener; as also the destroyer, for he kills men. He is the propitiating 
and purifying god, e.g., in contravention of the Eumenides — the ancient 
subterrene divinities — who exact hard, stern justice. He himself is pure; he 
has no wife, but only a sister, and is not involved in various disgusting 
adventures, like Zeus; moreover, he is the discerner and declarer, the singer 
and leader of the dances — as the sun leads the harmonious dance of stars. — 
In like manner the Naiads became the Muses. The mother of the gods, 
Cybele — continuing to be worshipped at Ephesus as Artemis — is scarcely 
to be recognized as the Artemis of the Greeks — the chaste huntress and 
destroyer of wild beasts. Should it be said that this change of the Natural 
into the Spiritual is owing to our allegorizing, or that of the later Greeks, we 
may reply, that this transformation of the Natural to the Spiritual is the 
Greek Spirit itself. The epigrams of the Greeks exhibit such advances from 
the Sensuous to the Spiritual. But the abstract Understanding cannot 
comprehend this blending of the Natural with the Spiritual. 

It must be further observed, that the Greek gods are to be regarded as 
individualities — not abstractions, like “Knowledge,” “Unity,” “Time,” 
“Heaven,” “Necessity.” Such abstractions do not form the substance of 
these divinities; they are no allegories, no abstract beings, to which various 
attributes are attached, like the Horatian “Necessitas clavis trabalibus.” As 
little are the divinities symbols, for a symbol is only a sign, an adumbration 


of something else. The Greek gods express of themselves what they are. 
The eternal repose and clear intelligence that dignifies the head of Apollo, 
is not a symbol, but the expression in which Spirit manifests itself, and 
shows itself present. The gods are personalities, concrete individualities: an 
allegorical being has no qualities, but is itself one quality and no more. The 
gods are, moreover, special characters, since in each of them one peculiarity 
predominates as the characteristic one; but it would be vain to try to bring 
this circle of characters into a system. Zeus, perhaps, may be regarded as 
ruling the other gods, but not with substantial power; so that they are left 
free to their own idiosyncrasy. Since the whole range of spiritual and moral 
qualities was appropriated by the gods, the unity, which stood above them 
all, necessarily remained abstract ; it was therefore formless and unmeaning 
Fact, [the absolute constitution of things] — Necessity, whose oppressive 
character arises from the absence of the Spiritual in it; whereas the gods 
hold a friendly relation to men, for they are Spiritual natures. That higher 
thought, the knowledge of Unity as God — the One Spirit — lay beyond that 
grade of thought which the Greeks had attained. 

With regard to the adventitious and special that attaches to the Greek 
gods, the question arises, where the external origin of this adventitious 
element is to be looked for. It arises partly from local characteristics — the 
scattered condition of the Greeks at the commencement of their national 
life, fixing as this did on certain points, and consequently introducing local 
representations. The local divinities stand alone, and occupy a much greater 
extent than they do afterwards, when they enter into the circle of the 
divinities, and are reduced to a limited position; they are conditioned by the 
particular consciousness and circumstances of the countries in which they 
appear. There are a multitude of Herculeses and Zeuses, that have their local 
history like the Indian gods, who also at different places possess temples to 
which a peculiar legend attaches. A similar relation occurs in the case of the 


Catholic saints and their legends; though here, not the several localities, but 
the one “Mater Dei” supplies the point of departure, being afterwards 
localized in the most diversified modes. The Greeks relate the liveliest and 
most attractive stories of their gods — to which no limit can be assigned, 
since rich fancies were always gushing forth anew in the living Spirit of the 
Greeks. A second source from which adventitious specialities in the 
conception of the gods arose is that Worship of Nature, whose 
representations retain a place in the Greek myths, as certainly as they 
appear there also in a regenerated and transfigured condition. The 
preservation of the original myths, brings us to the famous chapter of the 
“Mysteries.” already mentioned. These mysteries of the Greeks present 
something which, as unknown, has attracted the curiosity of all times, under 
the supposition of profound wisdom. It must first be remarked that their 
antique and primary character, in virtue of its very antiquity, shows their 
destitution of excellence — their inferiority; — that the more refined truths are 
not expressed in these mysteries, and that the view which many have 
entertained is incorrect, viz. — that the Unity of God, in opposition to 
polytheism, was taught in them. The mysteries were rather antique rituals; 
and it is as unhistorical as it is foolish, to assume that profound 
philosophical truths are to be found here; since, on the contrary, only natural 
ideas — ruder conceptions of the metamorphoses occurring everywhere in 
nature, and of the vital principle that pervades it — were the subjects of those 
mysteries. If we put together all the historical data pertinent to the question, 
the result we shall inevitably arrive at will be that the mysteries did not 
constitute a system of doctrines, but were sensuous ceremonies and 
exhibitions, consisting of symbols of the universal operations of Nature, as, 
e.g., the relation of the earth to celestial phenomena. The chief basis of the 
representations of Ceres and Proserpine, Bacchus and his train, was the 
universal principle of Nature; and the accompanying details were obscure 


stories and representations, mainly bearing on the universal vital force and 
its metamorphoses. An analogous process to that of Nature, Spirit has also 
to undergo; for it must be twice-born, i.e. abnegate itself; and thus the 
representations given in the mysteries called attention, though only feebly, 
to the nature of Spirit. In the Greeks they produced an emotion of 
shuddering awe; for an instinctive dread comes over men, when a 
signification is perceived in a form, which as a sensuous phenomenon does 
not express that signification, and which therefore both repels and attracts — 
awakes surmises by the import that reverberates through the whole, but at 
the same time a thrill of dread at the repellent form. AEschylus was accused 
of having profaned the mysteries in his tragedies. The indefinite 
representations and symbols of the Mysteries, in which the profound import 
is only surmised, are an element alien to the clear pure forms, and threaten 
them with destruction ; on which account the gods of Art remain separated 
from the gods of the Mysteries, and the two spheres must be strictly 
dissociated. Most of their gods the Greeks received from foreign lands — as 
Herodotus states expressly with regard to Egypt — but these exotic myths 
were transformed and spiritualized by the Greeks; and that part of the 
foreign theogonies which accompanied them, was, in the mouth of the 
Hellenes, worked up into a legendary narrative which often redounded to 
the disadvantage of the divinities. Thus also the brutes which continued to 
rank as gods among the Egyptians, were degraded to external signs, 
accompanying the Spiritual god. While they have each an individual 
character, the Greek gods are also represented as human, and _ this 
anthropomorphism is charged as a defect. On the contrary (we may 
immediately rejoin) man as the Spiritual constitutes the element of truth in 
the Greek gods, which rendered them superior to all elemental deities, and 
all mere abstractions of the One and Highest Being. On the other side it is 


alleged as an advantage of the Greek gods that they are represented as men 
— that being regarded as not the case with the Christian God. Schiller says: 


“While the gods remained more human, 


The men were more divine.” 


But the Greek gods must not be regarded as more human than the 
Christian God. Christ is much more a Man: he lives, dies — suffers death on 
the cross — which 1s infinitely more human than the humanity of the Greek 
Idea of the Beautiful. But in referring to this common element of the Greek 
and the Christian religions, it must be said of both, that if a manifestation of 
God is to be supposed at all, his natural form must be that of Spirit, which 
for sensuous conception is essentially the human; for no other form can lay 
claim to spirituality. God appears indeed in the sun, in the mountains, in the 
trees, in everything that has life; but a natural appearance of this kind, is not 
the form proper to Spirit: here God is cognizable only in the mind of the 
percipient. If God himself is to be manifested in a corresponding 
expression, that can only be the human form: for from this the Spiritual 
beams forth. But if it were asked: Does God necessarily manifest himself? 
the question must be answered in the affirmative; for there is no essential 
existence that does not manifest itself. The real defect of the Greek religion, 
as compared with the Christian, is, therefore, that in the former the 
manifestation constitutes the highest mode in which the Divine being is 
conceived to exist — the sum and substance of divinity; while in the 
Christian religion the manifestation is regarded only as a temporary phase 
of the Divine. Here the manifested God dies, and elevates himself to glory; 
only after death is Christ represented as sitting at the right hand of God. The 
Greek god, on the contrary, exists for his worshippers perennially in the 
manifestation — only in marble, in metal or wood, or as figured by the 


imagination. But why did God not appear to the Greeks in the flesh? 


Because man was not duly estimated, did not obtain honor and dignity, till 
he had more fully elaborated and developed himself in the attainment of the 
Freedom implicit in the aesthetic manifestation in question; the form and 
shaping of the divinity therefore continued to be the product of individual 
views, [not a general, impersonal one]. One element in Spirit is, that it 
produces itself — makes itself what it is: and the other is, that it is originally 
free — that Freedom is its nature and its Idea. But the Greeks, since they had 
not attained an intellectual conception of themselves, did not yet realize 
Spirit in its Universality — had not the idea of man and the essential unity of 
the divine and human nature according to the Christian view. Only the self- 
reliant, truly subjective Spirit can bear to dispense with the phenomenal 
side, and can venture to assign the Divine Nature to Spirit alone. It then no 
longer needs to inweave the Natural into its idea of the Spiritual, in order to 
hold fast its conception of the Divine, and to have its unity with the Divine, 
externally visible; but while free Thought thinks the Phenomenal, it is 
content to leave it as it 1s; for it also thinks that union of the Finite and the 
Infinite, and recognizes it not as a mere accidental union, but as the 
Absolute — the eternal Idea itself. Since Subjectivity was not comprehended 
in all its depth by the Greek Spirit, the true reconciliation was not attained 
in it, and the human Spirit did not yet assert its true position. This defect 
showed itself in the fact of Fate as pure subjectivity appearing superior to 
the gods; it also shows itself in the fact, that men derive their resolves not 
yet from themselves, but from their Oracles. Neither human nor divine 
subjectivity, recognized as infinite, has as yet, absolutely decisive authority. 


CHAPTER III. THE POLITICAL WORK OF ART 
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THE STATE UNITES the two phases just considered, viz., the Subjective 
and the Objective Work of Art. In the State, Spirit 1s not a mere Object, like 
the deities, nor, on the other hand, is it merely subjectively developed to a 
beautiful physique. It is here a living, universal Spirit, but which is at the 
same time the self-conscious Spirit of the individuals composing the 
community. The Democratical Constitution alone was adapted to the Spirit 
and political condition in question. In the East we recognized Despotism, 
developed in magnificent proportions, as a form of government strictly 
appropriate to the Dawn-Land of History. Not less adapted is_ the 
democratical form in Greece, to the part assigned to it in the same great 
drama. In Greece, viz., we have the freedom of the Individual, but it has not 
yet advanced to such a degree of abstraction, that the subjective unit is 
conscious of direct dependence on the [general] substantial principle — the 
State as such. In this grade of Freedom, the individual will is unfettered in 
the entire range of its vitality, and embodies that substantial principle [the 
bond of the political union], according to its particular idiosyncrasy. In 
Rome, on the other hand, we shall observe a harsh sovereignty dominating 
over the individual members of the State; as also in the German Empire, a 
monarchy, in which the Individual is connected with and has devoirs to 
perform not only in regard to the monarch, but to the whole monarchical 
organization. 

The Democratical State is not Patriarchal — does not rest on a still 
unreflecting, undeveloped confidence — but implies laws, with the 
consciousness of their being founded on an equitable and moral basis, and 
the recognition of these laws as positive. At the time of the Kings, no 


political life had as yet made its appearance in Hellas; there are, therefore, 
only slight traces of Legislation. But in the interval from the Trojan War till 
near the time of Cyrus, its necessity was felt. The first Lawgivers are known 
under the name of The Seven Sages — a title which at that time did not 
imply any such character as that of the Sophists — teachers of wisdom, 
designedly [and systematically] proclaiming the Right and True — but 
merely thinking men, whose thinking stopped short of Science, properly so 
called. They were practical politicians; the good counsels which two of 
them — Thales of Miletus and Bias of Priene — gave to the Ionian cities, 
have been already mentioned. Thus Solon was commissioned by the 
Athenians to give them laws, as those then in operation no longer sufficed. 
Solon gave the Athenians a constitution by which all obtained equal rights, 
yet not so as to render the Democracy a quite abstract one. The main point 
in Democracy is moral disposition. Virtue is the basis of Democracy, 
remarks Montesquieu; and this sentiment is as important as it is true in 
reference to the idea of Democracy commonly entertained. The Substance, 
[the Principle] of Justice, the common weal, the general interest, is the main 
consideration ; but it is so only as Custom, in the form of Objective Will, so 
that morality properly so called — subjective conviction and intention — has 
not yet manifested itself. Law exists, and is in point of substance, the Law 
of Freedom — rational [in its form and purport,] and valid because it is Law, 
i.e., without ulterior sanction. As in Beauty the Natural element — its 
sensuous coefficient — remains, so also in this customary morality, laws 
assume the form of a necessity of Nature. The Greeks occupy the middle 
ground of Beauty and have not yet attained the higher standpoint of Truth. 
While Custom and Wont is the form in which the Right is willed and done, 
that form is a stable one, and has not yet admitted into it the foe of 
[unreflected] immediacy — reflection and subjectivity of Will. The interests 
of the community may, therefore, continue to be intrusted to the will and 


resolve of the citizens — and this must be the basis of the Greek constitution; 
for no principle has as yet manifested itself, which can contravene such 
Choice conditioned by Custom, and hinder its realizing itself in action. The 
Democratic Constitution is here the only possible one: the citizens are still 
unconscious of particular interests, and therefore of a corrupting element: 
the Objective Will is in their case not disintegrated. Athene the goddess is 
Athens itself — i.e., the real and concrete spirit of the citizens. The divinity 
ceases to inspire their life and conduct, only when the Will has retreated 
within itself — into the adytum of cognition and conscience — and has 
posited the infinite schism between the Subjective and the Objective. The 
above is the true position of the Democratic polity; its justification and 
absolute necessity rest on this still immanent Objective Morality. For the 
modern conceptions of Democracy this justification cannot be pleaded. 
These provide that the interests of the community, the affairs of State, shall 
be discussed and decided by the People; that the individual members of the 
community shall deliberate, urge their respective opinions, and give their 
votes; and this on the ground that the interests of the State and its concerns 
are the interests of such individual members. All this is very well; but the 
essential condition and distinction in regard to various phases of Democracy 
is: What is the character of these individual members? They are absolutely 
authorized to assume their position, only in as far as their will is still 
Objective Will — not one that wishes this or that, not mere “good” will. For 
good will is something particular — rests on the morality of individuals, on 
their conviction and subjective feeling. That very subjective Freedom which 
constitutes the principle and determines the peculiar form of Freedom in 
our world — which forms the absolute basis of our political and religious 
life, could not manifest itself in Greece otherwise than as a destructive 
element. Subjectivity was a grade not greatly in advance of that occupied by 
the Greek Spirit; that phase must of necessity soon be attained: but it 


plunged the Greek world into ruin, for the polity which that world 
embodied was not calculated for this side of humanity — did not recognize 
this phase; since it had not made its appearance when that polity began to 
exist. Of the Greeks in the first and genuine form of their Freedom, we may 
assert, that they had no conscience; the habit of living for their country 
without further [analysis or] reflection, was the principle dominant among 
them. The consideration of the State in the abstract — which to our 
understanding is the essential point — was alien to them. Their grand object 
was their country in its living and real aspect; — this actual Athens, this 
Sparta, these Temples, these Altars, this form of social life, this union of 
fellow-citizens, these manners and customs. To the Greek his country was a 
necessary of life, without which existence was impossible. It was the 
Sophists — the “Teachers of Wisdom” — who first introduced subjective 
reflection, and the new doctrine that each man should act according to his 
own conviction. When reflection once comes into play, the inquiry is started 
whether the Principles of Law (das Recht) cannot be improved. Instead of 
holding by the existing state of things, internal conviction is relied upon; 
and thus begins a subjective independent Freedom, in which the individual 
finds himself in a position to bring everything to the test of his own 
conscience, even in defiance of the existing constitution. Each one has his 
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“principles,” and that view which accords with his private judgment he 
regards as practically the best, and as claiming practical realization. This 
decay even Thucydides notices, when he speaks of every one’s thinking that 
things are going on badly when he has not a hand in the management. 

To this state of things — in which every one presumes to have a judgment 
of his own — confidence in Great Men is antagonistic. When, in earlier 
times, the Athenians commission Solon to legislate for them, or when 
Lycurgus appears at Sparta as lawgiver and regulator of the State, it is 


evidently not supposed that the people in general think that they know best 


what is politically right. At a later time also, it was distinguished personages 
of plastic genius in whom the people placed their confidence : Cleisthenes, 
e.g., who made the constitution still more democratic than it had been — 
Miltiades, Themistocles, Aristides, and Cimon, who in the Median wars 
stand at the head of Athenian affairs — and Pericles, in whom Athenian 
glory centres as in its focus. But as soon as any of these great men had 
performed what was needed, envy intruded — i.e. the recoil of the sentiment 
of equality against conspicuous talent — and he was either imprisoned or 
exiled. Finally, the Sycophants arose among the people, aspersing all 
individual greatness, and reviling those who took the lead in public affairs. 

But there are three other points in the condition of the Greek republics 
that must be particularly observed. 

1. With Democracy in that form in which alone it existed in Greece, 
Oracles are intimately connected. To an independent resolve, a consolidated 
Subjectivity of the Will (an which the latter is determined by preponderating 
reasons) is absolutely indispensable; but the Greeks had not this element of 
strength and vigor in their volition. When a colony was to be founded, when 
it was proposed to adopt the worship of foreign deities, or when a general 
was about to give battle to the enemy, the oracles were consulted. Before 
the battle of Plataea, Pausanias took care that an augury should be taken 
from the animals offered in sacrifice, and was informed by the soothsayer 
Tisam-enus that the sacrifices were favorable to the Greeks provided they 
remained on the hither side of the Asopus, but the contrary, if they crossed 
the stream and began the battle. Pausanias, therefore, awaited the attack. In 
their private affairs, too, the Greeks came to a determination not so much 
from subjective conviction as from some extraneous suggestion. With the 
advance of democracy we observe the oracles no longer consulted on the 
most important matters, but the particular views of popular orators 
influencing and deciding the policy of the State. As at this time Socrates 


relied upon his “Daemon,” so the popular leaders and the people relied on 
their individual convictions in forming their decisions. But 
contemporaneously with this were introduced corruption, disorder, and an 
unintermitted process of change in the constitution. 

2. Another circumstance that demands special attention here, is the 
element of Slavery. This was a necessary condition of an aesthetic 
democracy, where it was the right and duty of every citizen to deliver or to 
listen to orations respecting the management of the State in the place of 
public assembly, to take part in the exercise of the Gymnasia, and to join in 
the celebration of festivals. It was a necessary condition of such 
occupations, that the citizens should be freed from handicraft occupations; 
consequently, that what among us is performed by free citizens — the work 
of daily life — should be done by slaves. Slavery does not cease until the 
Will has been infinitely self-reflected — until Right 1s conceived as 
appertaining to every freeman, and the term freeman is regarded as a 
synonym for man in his generic nature as endowed with Reason. But here 
we still occupy the standpoint of Morality as mere Wont and Custom, and 
therefore known only as a peculiarity attaching to a certain kind of 
existence [not as absolute and universal Law]. 

3. It must also be remarked, thirdly, that such democratic constitutions 
are possible only in small states — states which do not much exceed the 
compass of cities. The whole Polis of the Athenians is united in the one city 
of Athens. Tradition tells that Theseus united the scattered Demes into an 
integral totality. In the time of Pericles, at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War, when the Spartans were marching upon Attica, its 
entire population took refuge in the city. Only in such cities can the interests 
of all be similar; in large empires, on the contrary, diverse and conflicting 
interests are sure to present themselves. The living together in one city, the 
fact that the inhabitants see each other daily, render a common culture and a 


living democratic polity possible. In Democracy, the main point is that the 
character of the citizen be plastic, all “ofa piece.” He must be present at the 
critical stages of public business ; he must take part in decisive crises with 
his entire personality — not with his vote merely; he must mingle in the heat 
of action — the passion and interest of the whole man being absorbed in the 
affair, and the warmth with which a resolve was made being equally ardent 
during its execution. That unity of opinion to which the whole community 
must be brought [when any political step is to be taken,] must be produced 
in the individual members of the state by oratorical suasion. If this were 
attempted by writing — in an abstract, lifeless way — no general fervor would 
be excited among the social units; and the greater the number, the less 
weight would each individual vote have. In a large empire a general inquiry 
might be made, votes might be gathered in the several communities, and the 
results reckoned up — as was done by the French Convention. But a political 
existence of this kind is destitute of life, and the World is ipso facto broken 
into fragments and dissipated into a mere Paper-world. In the French 
Revolution, therefore, the republican constitution never actually became a 
Democracy: Tyranny, Despotism, raised its voice under the mask of 
Freedom and Equality. 

We come now to the Second Period of Greek History. The first period 
saw the Greek Spirit attain its aesthetic development and reach maturity — 
realize its essential being. The second shows it manifesting itself — exhibits 
it in its full glory as producing a work for the world, asserting its principle 
in the struggle with an antagonistic force, and triumphantly maintaining it 
against that attack. 


THE WARS WITH THE PERSIANS 
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THE PERIOD OF contact with the preceding World-Historical people, is 
generally to be regarded as the second in the history of any nation. The 
World-Historical contact of the Greeks was with the Persians; in that, 
Greece exhibited itself in its most glorious aspect. The occasion of the 
Median wars was the revolt of the Ionian cities against the Persians, in 
which the Athenians and Eretrians assisted them. That which, in particular, 
induced the Athenians to take their part, was the circumstance that the son 
of Pisistratus, after his attempts to regain sovereignty in Athens had failed 
in Greece, had betaken himself to the King of the Persians. The Father of 
History has given us a brilliant description of these Median wars, and for 
the object we are now pursuing we need not dwelling upon them. 

At the beginning of the Median wars, Lacedaemon was in possession of 
the Hegemony, partly as the result of having subjugated and enslaved the 
free nation of the Messenians, partly because it had assisted many Greek 
states to expel their Tyrants. Provoked by the part the Greeks had taken in 
assisting the Ionians against him, the Persian King sent heralds to the Greek 
cities to require them to give Water and Earth, i.e. to acknowledge his 
supremacy. The Persian envoys were contemptuously sent back, and the 
Lacedaemonians went so far as to throw them into a well — a deed, 
however, of which they afterwards so deeply repented, as to send two 
Lacedaemonians to Susa in expiation. The Persian King then despatched an 
army to invade Greece. With its vastly superior force the Athenians and 
Plataeans, without aid from their compatriots, contended at Marathon under 
Miltiades, and gained the victory. Afterwards, Xerxes came down upon 
Greece with his enormous masses of nations (Herodotus gives a detailed 


description of this expedition); and with the terrible array of land-forces 
was associated the not less formidable fleet. Thrace, Macedon, and 
Thessaly were soon subjugated; but the entrance into Greece Proper — the 
Pass of Thermopylae — was defended by three hundred Spartans and seven 
hundred Thespians, whose fate is well known. Athens, voluntarily deserted 
by its inhabitants, was ravaged; the images of the gods which it contained 
were “an abomination” to the Persians, who worshipped the Amorphous, 
the Unformed. In spite of the disunion of the Greeks, the Persian fleet was 
beaten at Salamis; and this glorious battle-day presents the three greatest 
tragedians of Greece in remarkable chronological association: for AEschylus 
was one of the combatants, and helped to gain the victory, Sophocles 
danced at the festival that celebrated it, and on the same day Euripides was 
born. The host that remained in Greece, under the command of Mardontus, 
was beaten at Plataea by Pausanias, and the Persian power was 
consequently broken at various points. 

Thus was Greece freed from the pressure which threatened to overwhelm 
it. Greater battles, unquestionably, have been fought; but these live 
immortal not in the historical records of Nations only, but also of Science 
and of Art — of the Noble and the Moral generally. For these are World- 
Historical victories; they were the salvation of culture and Spiritual vigor, 
and they rendered the Asiatic principle powerless. How often, on other 
occasions, have not men sacrificed everything for one grand object! How 
often have not warriors fallen for Duty and Country! But here we are called 
to admire not only valor, genius and spirit, but the purport of the contest — 
the effect, the result, which are unique in their kind. In all other battles a 
particular interest is predominant; but the immortal fame of the Greeks is 
none other than their due, in consideration of the noble cause for which 
deliverance was achieved. In the history of the world it is not the formal 
[subjective and individual] valor that has been displayed, not the so-called 


merit of the combatants, but the importance of the cause itself, that must 
decide the fame of the achievement. In the case before us, the interest of the 
World’s History hung trembling in the balance. Oriental despotism — a 
world united under one lord and sovereign — on the one side, and separate 
states — insignificant in extent and resources, but animated by free 
individuality — on the other side, stood front to front in array of battle. 
Never in History has the superiority of spiritual power over material bulk — 
and that of no contemptible amount — been made so gloriously manifest. 
This war, and the subsequent development of the states which took the lead 
in it, is the most brilliant period of Greece. Everything which the Greek 
principle involved, then reached its perfect bloom and came into the light of 
day. 

The Athenians continued their wars of conquest for a considerable time, 
and thereby attained a high degree of prosperity; while the 
Lacedaemonians, who had no naval power, remained quiet. The antagonism 
of Athens and Sparta now commences — a favorite theme for historical 
treatment. It may be asserted that it is an idle inquiry, which of these two 
states justly claims the superiority, and that the endeavor should rather be, 
to exhibit each as in its own department a necessary and worthy phase of 
the Greek Spirit. On Sparta’s behalf, e.g., many categories may be referred 
to in which she displays excellence; strictness in point of morals, subjection 
to discipline, etc., may be advantageously cited. But the leading principle 
that characterizes this state is Political Virtue, which Athens and Sparta 
have, indeed, in common, but which in the one state developed itself to a 
work of Art, viz., Free Individuality — in the other retained its substantial 
form. Before we speak of the Pelopon-nesian War, in which the jealousy of 
Sparta and Athens broke out into a flame, we must exhibit more specifically 
the fundamental character of the two states — their distinctions in a political 
and moral respect. 


ATHENS 
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WE HAVE ALREADY become acquainted with Athens as an asylum for the 
inhabitants of the other districts of Greece, in which a very mixed 
population was congregated. The various branches of human industry — 
agriculture, handicraft, and trade (especially by sea) — were united in 
Athens, but gave occasion to much dissension. An antagonism had early 
arisen between ancient and wealthy families and such as were poorer. Three 
parties, whose distinction had been grounded on their local position and the 
mode of life which that position suggested were then fully recognized. 
These were, the Pediaeans — inhabitants of the plain, the rich and 
aristocratic; the Diacrians — mountaineers, cultivators of the vine and olive, 
and herdsmen, who were the most numerous class; and between the two [in 
political status and sentiment] the Paralians — inhabitants of the coast, the 
moderate party. The polity of the state was wavering between Aristocracy 
and Democracy. Solon effected, by his division into four property-classes, a 
medium between these opposites. All these together formed the popular 
assembly for deliberation and decision on public affairs; but the offices of 
government were reserved for the three superior classes. It is remarkable 
that even while Solon was still living and actually present, and in spite of 
his opposition, Pisistratus acquired supremacy. The constitution had, as it 
were, not yet entered into the blood and life of the community; it had not 
yet become the habit of moral and civil existence. But it is still more 
remarkable that Pisistratus introduced no legislative changes, and that he 
presented himself before the Areopagus to answer an accusation brought 
against him. The rule of Pisistratus and of his sons appears to have been 
needed for repressing the power of great families and factions — for 


accustoming them to order and peace, and the citizens generally, on the 
other hand, to the Solonian legislation. This being accomplished, that rule 
was necessarily regarded as superfluous, and the principles of a free code 
enter into conflict with the power of the Pisistratidae. The Pisistratidae were 
expelled, Hipparchus killed, and Hippias banished. Then factions were 
revived; the Alcmaeonidas, who took the lead in the insurrection, favored 
Democracy; on the other hand, the Spartans aided the adverse party of 
Isagoras, which followed the aristocratic direction. The Alcmaeonidae, with 
Cleisthenes at their head, kept the upper hand. This leader made the 
constitution still more democratic than it had been; the pulai, of which 
hitherto there had been only four, were increased to ten, and this had the 
effect of diminishing the influence of the clans. Lastly, Pericles rendered the 
constitution yet more democratic by diminishing the essential dignity of the 
Areopagus, and bringing causes that had hitherto belonged to it, before the 
Demos and the [ordinary] tribunals. 

Pericles was a statesman of plastic antique character: when he devoted 
himself to public life, he renounced private life, withdrew from all feasts 
and banquets, and pursued without intermission his aim of being useful to 
the state — a course of conduct by which he attained such an exalted 
position, that Aristophanes calls him the Zeus of Athens. We cannot but 
admire him in the highest degree: he stood at the head of a light-minded but 
highly refined and cultivated people; the only means by which he could 
obtain influence and authority over them, was his personal character and the 
impression he produced of his being a thoroughly noble man, exclusively 
intent upon the weal of the State, and of superiority to his fellow-citizens in 
native genius and acquired knowledge. In force of individual character no 
statesman can be compared with him. 

As a general principle, the Democratic Constitution affords the widest 
scope for the development of great political characters ; for it excels all 


others in virtue of the fact that it not only allows of the display of their 
powers on the part of individuals, but summons them to use those powers 
for the general weal. At the same time, no member of the community can 
obtain influence unless he has the power of satisfying the intellect and 
judgment, as well as the passions and volatility of a cultivated people. In 
Athens a vital freedom existed, and a vital equality of manners and mental 
culture; and if inequality of property could not be avoided, it nevertheless 
did not reach an extreme. Together with this equality, and within the 
compass of this freedom, all diversities of character and talent, and all 
variety of idiosyncrasy could assert themselves in the most unrestrained 
manner, and find the most abundant stimulus to development in its 
environment ; for the predominant elements of Athenian existence were the 
independence of the social units, and a culture animated by the Spirit of 
Beauty. It was Pericles who originated the production of those eternal 
monuments of sculpture whose scanty remains astonish posterity; 1t was 
before this people that the dramas of Aéschylus and Sophocles were 
performed; and later on those of Euripides — which, however, do not exhibit 
the same plastic moral character, and in which the principle of corruption is 
more manifest. To this people were addressed the orations of Pericles: from 
it sprung a band of men whose genius has become classical for all centuries; 
for to this number belong,” besides those already named, Thucydides, 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristophanes — the last of whom preserved entire the 
political seriousness of his people at the time when it was being corrupted; 
and who, imbued with this seriousness, wrote and dramatized with a view to 
his country’s weal. We recognize in the Athenians great industry, 
susceptibility to excitement, and development of individuality within the 
sphere of Spirit conditioned by the morality of Custom. The blame with 
which we find them visited in Xenophon and Plato, attaches rather to that 
later period when misfortune and the corruption of the democracy had 


already supervened. But if we would have the verdict of the Ancients on the 
political life of Athens, we must turn, not to Xenophon, nor even to Plato, 
but to those who had a thorough acquaintance with the state in its full vigor 
— who managed its affairs and have been esteemed its greatest leaders — i.e., 
to its Statesmen. Among these, Pericles is the Zeus of the human Pantheon 
of Athens. Thucydides puts into his mouth the most profound description of 
Athenian life, on the occasion of the funeral obsequies of the warriors who 
fell in the second year of the Peloponnesian War. He proposes to show for 
what a city and in support of what interests they had died; and this leads the 
speaker directly to the essential elements of the Athenian community. He 
goes on to paint the character of Athens, and what he says is most 
profoundly thoughtful, as well as most just and true. “We love the 
beautiful,” he says, “but without ostentation or extravagance; we 
philosophize without being seduced thereby into effeminacy and inactivity 
(for when men give themselves up to Thought, they get further and further 
from the Practical — from activity for the public, for the common weal). We 
are bold and daring; but this courageous energy in action does not prevent 
us from giving ourselves an account of what we undertake (we have a clear 
consciousness respecting it); among other nations, on the contrary, martial 
daring has its basis in deficiency of culture: we know best how to 
distinguish between the agreeable and the irksome; notwithstanding which, 
we do not shrink from perils.” 

Thus Athens exhibited the spectacle of a state whose existence was 
essentially directed to realizing the Beautiful, which had a thoroughly 
cultivated consciousness respecting the serious side of public affairs and the 
interests of Man’s Spirit and Life, and united with that consciousness, hardy 
courage and practical ability. 


SPARTA 
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HERE WE WITNESS on the other hand rigid abstract virtue — a life devoted 
to the State, but in which the activity and freedom of individuality are put in 
the background. The polity of Sparta is based on institutions which do full 
justice to the interest of the State, but whose object is a lifeless equality — 
not free movement. The very first steps in Spartan History are very different 
from the early stages of Athenian development. The Spartans were Dorians 
— the Athenians, Ionians; and this national distinction has an influence on 
their Constitution also. In reference to the mode in which the Spartan State 
originated, we observe that the Dorians invaded the Peloponnesus with the 
Heracleidas, subdued the indigenous tribes, and condemned them to 
slavery; for the Helots were doubtless aborigines. The fate that had befallen 
the Helots was suffered at a later epoch by the Messenians; for inhuman 
severity of this order was innate in Spartan character. While the Athenians 
had a family-life, and slaves among them were inmates of the house, the 
relation of the Spartans to the subjugated race was one of even greater 
harshness than that of the Turks to the Greeks; a state of warfare was 
constantly kept up in Lacedaemon. In entering upon office, the Ephors 
made an unreserved declaration of war against the Helots, and the latter 
were habitually given up to the younger Spartans to be practised upon in 
their martial exercises. The Helots were on some occasions set free, and 
fought against the enemy; moreover, they displayed extraordinary valor in 
the ranks of the Spartans; but on their return they were butchered in the 
most cowardly and insidious way. As in a slave-ship the crew are constantly 
armed, and the greatest care is taken to prevent an insurrection, so the 


Spartans exercised a constant vigilance over the Helots, and were always in 
a condition of war, as against enemies. 

Property in land was divided, even according to the constitution of 
Lycurgus (as Plutarch relates), into equal parts, of which 9,000 only 
belonged to the Spartans — i.e., the inhabitants of the city — and 30,000 to 
the Lacedaemonians or Period. At the same time it was appointed, in order 
to maintain this equality, that the portions of ground should not be sold. But 
how little such an institution avails to effect its object, is proved by the fact, 
that in the sequel Lacedaemon owed its ruin chiefly to the inequality of 
possessions. As daughters were capable of inheriting, many estates had 
come by marriage into the possession of a few families, and at last all the 
landed property was in the hands of a limited number; as if to show how 
foolish it is to attempt a forced equality — an attempt which, while 
ineffective in realizing its professed object, is also destructive of a most 
essential point of liberty — the free disposition of property. Another 
remarkable feature in the legislation of Lycurgus, is his forbidding all 
money except that made of iron — an enactment which necessitated the 
abolition of all foreign business and traffic. The Spartans moreover had no 
naval force — a force indispensable to the support and furtherance of 
commerce; and on occasions when such a force was required, they had to 
apply to the Persians for it. 

It was with an especial view to promote similarity of manners, and a 
more intimate acquaintance of the citizens with each other, that the Spartans 
had meals in common — a community, however, which disparaged family 
life; for eating and drinking is a private affair, and consequently belongs to 
domestic retirement. It was so regarded among the Athenians; with them 
association was not material but spiritual, and even their banquets, as we 
see from Xenophon and Plato, had an intellectual tone. Among the 
Spartans, on the other hand, the costs of the common meal were met by the 


contributions of the several members, and he who was too poor to offer 
such a contribution was consequently excluded. 

As to the Political Constitution of Sparta, its basis may be called 
democratic, but with considerable modifications which rendered it almost 
an Aristocracy and Oligarchy. At the head of the State were two Kings, at 
whose side was a Senate (gerousia), chosen from the best men of the State, 
and which also performed the functions of a court of justice — deciding 
rather in accordance with moral and legal customs, than with written laws. 
The gerousia also the highest State-Council — the Council of the Kings, 
regulating the most important affairs. Lastly, one of the highest magistracies 
was that of the Ephors, respecting whose election we have no definite 
information; Aristotle says that the mode of choice was exceedingly 
childish. We learn from Aristotle that even persons without nobility or 
property could attain this dignity. The Ephors had full authority to convoke 
popular assemblies, to put resolutions to the vote, and to propose laws, 
almost in the same way as the tribuni plebis in Rome. Their power became 
tyrannical, like that which Robespierre and his party exercised for a time in 
France. 

While the Lacedaemonians directed their entire attention to the State, 
Intellectual Culture — Art and Science — was not domiciled among them. 
The Spartans appeared to the rest of the Greeks, stiff, coarse, awkward 
beings, who could not transact business involving any degree of intricacy, 
or at least performed it very clumsily. Thucydides makes the Athenians say 
to the Spartans: “You have laws and customs which have nothing in 
common with others; and besides this, you proceed, when you go into other 
countries, neither in accordance with these, nor with the traditionary usages 
of Hellas.” In their intercourse at home, they were, on the whole, honorable; 
but as regarded their conduct towards other nations, they themselves plainly 
declared that they held their own good pleasure for the Commendable, and 


what was advantageous for the Right. It is well known that in Sparta (as 
was also the case in Egypt) the taking away of the necessaries of life, under 
certain conditions, was permitted; only the thief must not allow himself to 
be discovered. Thus the two States, Athens and Sparta, stand in contrast 
with each other. The morality of the latter is rigidly directed to the 
maintenance of the State; in the former we find a similar ethical relation, 
but with a cultivated consciousness, and boundless activity in the 
production of the Beautiful — subsequently, of the True also. This Greek 
morality, though extremely beautiful, attractive and interesting in its 
manifestation, is not the highest point of view for Spiritual self- 
consciousness. It wants the form of Infinity, the reflection of thought within 
itself, the emancipation from the Natural element — (the Sensuous that lurks 
in the character of Beauty and Divinity [as comprehended by the Greeks ]) — 
and from that immediacy, [that undeveloped simplicity,| which attaches to 
their ethics. Self- Comprehension on the part of Thought is wanting — 
illimitable Self-Consciousness — demanding, that what is regarded by me as 
Right and Morality should have its confirmation in myself — from the 
testimony of my own Spirit; that the Beautiful (the Idea as manifested in 
sensuous contemplation or conception) may also become the True — an 
inner, supersensuous world. The standpoint occupied by the A®sthetic 
Spiritual Unity which we have just described, could not long be the resting- 
place of Spirit; and the element in which further advance and corruption 
originated, was that of Subjectivity — inward morality, individual reflection, 
and an inner life generally. The perfect bloom of Greek life lasted only 
about sixty years — from the Median wars, B.C. 492, to the Peloponnesian 
War, B.C. 431. The principle of subjective morality which was inevitably 
introduced, became the germ of corruption, which, however, showed itself 
in a different form in Athens from that which it assumed in Sparta: in 
Athens, as levity in public conduct, in Sparta, as private depravation of 


morals. In their fall, the Athenians showed themselves not only amiable, but 
great and noble — to such a degree that we cannot but lament it; among the 


Spartans, on the contrary, the principle of subjectivity develops itself in 
vulgar greed, and issues in vulgar ruin. 


THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF corruption displayed itself first in the external political 
development — in the contest of the states of Greece with each other, and the 
struggle of factions within the cities themselves. The Greek Morality had 
made Hellas unfit to form one common state; for the dissociation of small 
states from each other, and the concentration in cities, where the interest and 
the spiritual culture pervading the whole, could be identical, was the 
necessary condition of that grade of Freedom which the Greeks occupied. It 
was only a momentary combination that occurred in the Trojan War, and 
even in the Median wars a union could not be accomplished. Although the 
tendency towards such a union is discoverable, the bond was but weak, its 
permanence was always endangered by jealousy, and the contest for the 
Hegemony set the States at variance with each other. A general outbreak of 
hostilities in the Peloponnesian War was the consummation. Before it, and 
even at its commencement, Pericles was at the head of the Athenian nation 
— that people most jealous of its liberty; it was only his elevated personality 
and great genius that enabled him to maintain his position. After the wars 
with the Medes, Athens enjoyed the Hegemony; a number of allies — partly 
islands, partly towns — were obliged to contribute to the supplies required 
for continuing the war against the Persians; and instead of the contribution 
being made in the form of fleets or troops, the subsidy was paid in money. 
Thereby an immense power was concentrated in Athens; a part of the 
money was expended in great architectural works, in the enjoyment of 
which, since they were products of Spirit, the allies had some share. But 
that Pericles did not devote the whole of the money to works of Art, but 
also made provision for the Demos in other ways, was evident after his 


death, from the quantity of stores amassed in several magazines, but 
especially in the naval arsenal. Xenophon says: “Who does not stand in 
need of Athens? Is she not indispensable to all lands that are rich in corn 
and herds, in oil and wine — to all who wish to traffic either in money or in 
mind? — to craftsmen, sophists, philosophers, poets, and all who desire what 
is worth seeing or hearing in sacred and public matters?” 

In the Peloponnesian War, the struggle was essentially between Athens 
and Sparta. Thucydides has left us the history of the greater part of it, and 
his immortal work is the absolute gain which humanity has derived from 
that contest. Athens allowed herself to be hurried into the extravagant 
projects of Alcibiades; and when these had already much weakened her, she 
was compelled to succumb to the Spartans, who were guilty of the treachery 
of applying for aid to Persia, and who obtained from the King supplies of 
money and a naval force. They were also guilty of a still more extensive 
treason, in abolishing democracy in Athens and in the cities of Greece 
generally, and in giving a preponderance to factions that desired oligarchy, 
but were not strong enough to maintain themselves without foreign 
assistance. Lastly, in the peace of Antalcidas, Sparta put the finishing stroke 
to her treachery, by giving over the Greek cities in Asia Minor to Persian 
dominion. 

Lacedaemon had therefore, both by the oligarchies which it had set up in 
various countries, and by the garrisons which it maintained in some cities — 
as, e.g., Thebes — obtained a great preponderance in Greece. But the Greek 
states were far more incensed at Spartan oppression than they had 
previously been at Athenian supremacy. With Thebes at their head, they 
cast off the yoke, and the Thebans became for a moment the most 
distinguished people in Hellas. But it was to two distinguished men among 
its citizens that Thebes owed its entire power — Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas; as for the most part in that state we find the Subjective 


preponderant. In accordance with this principle, Lyrical Poetry — that which 
is the expression of subjectivity — especially flourished there; a kind of 
subjective amenity of nature shows itself also in the so- called Sacred 
Legion which formed the kernel of the Theban host, and was regarded as 
consisting of persons connected by amatory bonds [amantes and amati]; 
while the influence of subjectivity among them was especially proved by 
the fact, that after the death of Epaminondas, Thebes fell back into its 
former position. Weakened and distracted, Greece could no longer find 
safety in itself, and needed an authoritative prop. In the towns there were 
incessant contests; the citizens were divided into factions, as in the Italian 
cities of the Middle Ages. The victory of one party entailed the banishment 
of the other; the latter then usually applied to the enemies of their native 
city, to obtain their aid in subjugating it by force of arms. The various States 
could no longer co-exist peaceably: they prepared ruin for each other, as 
well as for themselves. 

We have, then, now to investigate the corruption of the Greek world in 
its profounder import, and may denote the principle of that corruption as 
subjectivity obtaining emancipation for itself. We see Subjectivity obtruding 
itself in various ways. Thought — the subjectively Universal — menaces the 
beautiful religion of Greece, while the passions of individuals and their 
caprice menace its political constitution. In short, Subjectivity, 
comprehending and manifesting itself, threatens the existing state of things 
in every department — characterized as that state of things is by Immediacy 
[a primitive, unreflecting simplicity]. Thought, therefore, appears here as 
the principle of decay — decay, viz. of Substantial [prescriptive] morality; 
for it introduces an antithesis, and asserts essentially rational principles. In 
the Oriental states, in which there is no such antithesis, moral freedom 
cannot be realized, since the highest principle is [Pure] Abstraction. But 
when Thought recognizes its positive character, as in Greece, it establishes 


principles; and these bear to the real world the relation of Essence to Form. 
For the concrete vitality found among the Greeks, is Customary Morality — 
a life for Religion, for the State, without further reflection, and without 
analysis leading to abstract definitions, which must lead away from the 
concrete embodiment of them, and occupy an antithetical position to that 
embodiment. Law is part of the existing state of things, with Spirit implicit 
in it. But as soon as Thought arises, it investigates the various political 
constitutions: as the result of its investigation it forms for itself an idea of an 
improved state of society, and demands that this ideal should take the place 
of things as they are. 

In the principle of Greek Freedom, inasmuch as it is Freedom, is 
involved the self-emancipation of Thought. We observed the dawn of 
Thought in the circle of men mentioned above under their well-known 
appellation of the Seven Sages. It was they who first uttered general 
propositions; though at that time wisdom consisted rather in a concrete 
insight [into things, than in the power of abstract conception]. Parallel with 
the advance in the development of Religious Art and with political growth, 
we find a progressive strengthening of Thought, its enemy and destroyer; 
and at the time of the Peloponnesian War science was already developed. 
With the Sophists began the process of reflection on the existing state of 
things, and of ratiocination. That very diligence and activity which we 
observed among the Greeks in their practical life, and in the achievement of 
works of art, showed itself also in the turns and windings which these ideas 
took ; so that, as material things are changed, worked up and used for other 
than their original purposes, similarly the essential being of Spirit — what is 
thought and known — is variously handled; it is made an object about which 
the mind can employ itself, and this occupation becomes an interest in and 
for itself. The movement of Thought — that which goes on within its sphere 
[without reference to an extrinsic object] — a process which had formerly no 


interest — acquires attractiveness on its own account. The cultivated 
Sophists, who were not erudite or scientific men, but masters of subtle turns 
of thought, excited the admiration of the Greeks. For all questions they had 
an answer; for all interests of a political or religious order they had general 
points of view; and in the ultimate development of their art, they claimed 
the ability to prove everything, to discover a justifiable side in every 
position. In a democracy it is a matter of the first importance, to be able to 
speak in popular assemblies — to urge one’s opinions on public matters. 
Now this demands the power of duly presenting before them that point of 
view which we desire them to regard as essential. For such a purpose, 
intellectual culture is needed, and this discipline the Greeks acquired under 
their Sophists. This mental culture then became the means, in the hands of 
those who possessed it, of enforcing their views and interests on the Demos: 
the expert Sophist knew how to turn the subject of discussion this way or 
that way at pleasure, and thus the doors were thrown wide open to all 
human passions. A leading principle of the Sophists was, that “Man is the 
measure of all things”; but in this, as in all their apophthegms, lurks an 
ambiguity, since the term “Man” may denote Spirit in its depth and truth, or 
in the aspect of mere caprice and private interest. The Sophists meant Man 
simply as subjective, and intended in this dictum of theirs, that mere liking 
was the principle of Right, and that advantage to the individual was the 
ground of final appeal. This Sophistic principle appears again and again, 
though under different forms, in various periods of History; thus even in our 
own times subjective opinion of what is right — mere feeling — is made the 
ultimate ground of decision. 

In Beauty, as the Greek principle, there was a concrete unity of Spirit, 
united with Reality, with Country and Family, etc. In this unity no fixed 
point of view had as yet been adopted within the Spirit itself, and Thought, 
as far as it transcended this unity, was still swayed by mere liking; [the 


Beautiful, the Becoming (to prepou) conducted men in the path of moral 
propriety, but apart from this they had no firm abstract principle of Truth 
and Virtue]. But Anaxagoras himself had taught, that Thought itself was the 
absolute Essence of the World. And it was in Socrates, that at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian War, the principle of subjectivity — of the absolute 
inherent independence of Thought — attained free expression. He taught that 
man has to discover and recognize in himself what is the Right and Good, 
and that this Right and Good is in its nature universal. Socrates 1s celebrated 
as a Teacher of Morality, but we should rather call him the /nventor of 
Morality. The Greeks had a customary morality; but Socrates undertook to 
teach them what moral virtues, duties, etc. were. The moral man is not he 
who merely wills and does that which is right — not the merely innocent 
man — but he who has the consciousness of what he is doing. Socrates — in 
assigning to insight, to conviction, the determination of men’s actions — 
posited the Individual as capable of a final moral decision, in contraposition 
to Country and to Customary Morality, and thus made himself an Oracle, in 
the Greek sense. He said that he had a daimonion within him, which 
counselled him what to do, and revealed to him what was advantageous to 
his friends. The rise of the inner world of Subjectivity was the rupture with 
the existing Reality. Though Socrates himself continued to perform his 
duties as a citizen, it was not the actual State and its religion, but the world 
of Thought that was his true home. Now the question of the existence and 
nature of the gods came to be discussed. The disciple of Socrates, Plato, 
banished from his ideal state, Homer and Hesiod, the originators of that 
mode of conceiving of religious objects which prevailed among the Greeks; 
for he desiderated a higher conception of what was to be reverenced as 
divine — one more in harmony with Thought. Many citizens now seceded 
from practical and political life, to live in the ideal world. The principle of 
Socrates manifests a revolutionary aspects towards the Athenian State; for 


the peculiarity of this State was, that Customary Morality was the form in 
which its existence was moulded, viz. — an inseparable connection of 
Thought with actual life. When Socrates wishes to induce his friends to 
reflection, the discourse has always a negative tone; he brings them to the 
consciousness that they do not know what the Right is. But when on 
account of the giving utterance to that principle which was advancing to 
recognition, Socrates is condemned to death, the sentence bears on the one 
hand the aspect of unimpeachable rectitude — inasmuch as the Athenian 
people condemns its deadliest foe — but on the other hand, that of a deeply 
tragical character, inasmuch as the Athenians had to make the discovery, 
that what they reprobated in Socrates had already struck firm root among 
themselves, and that they must be pronounced guilty or innocent with him. 
With this feeling they condemned the accusers of Socrates, and declared 
him guiltless. 

In Athens that higher principle which proved the ruin of the Athenian 
state, advanced in its development without intermission. Spirit had acquired 
the propensity to gain satisfaction for itself — to reflect. Even in decay the 
Spirit of Athens appears majestic, because it manifests itself as the free, the 
liberal — exhibiting its successive phases in their pure idiosyncrasy — in that 
form in which they really exist. Amiable and cheerful even in the midst of 
tragedy is the light- heartedness and nonchalance with which the Athenians 
accompany their [national] morality to its grave. We recognize the higher 
interest of the new culture in the fact that the people made themselves 
merry over their own follies, and found great entertainment in the comedies 
of Aristophanes, which have the severest satire for their contents, while 
they bear the stamp of the most unbridled mirth. 

In Sparta the same corruption is introduced, since the social unit seeks to 
assert his individuality against the moral life of the community: but there 
we have merely the isolated side of particular subjectivity — corruption in its 


undisguised form, blank immorality, vulgar selfishness and venality. All 
these passions manifest themselves in Sparta, especially in the persons of its 
generals, who, for the most part living at a distance from their country, 
obtain an opportunity of securing advantages at the expense of their own 
state as well as of those to whose assistance they are sent. 


THE MACEDONIAN EMPIRE 
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AFTER THE FALL of Athens, Sparta took upon herself the Hegemony; but 
misused it — as already mentioned — so selfishly, that she was universally 
hated. Thebes could not long sustain the part of humiliating Sparta, and was 
at last exhausted in the war with the Phocians. The Spartans and the 
Phocians — the former because they had surprised the citadel of Thebes, the 
latter because they had tilled a piece of land belonging to the Delphin 
Apollo — had been sentenced to pay considerable sums of money. Both 
states however refused payment; for the Amphictyonic Council had not 
much more authority than the old German Diet, which the German princes 
obeyed only so far as suited their inclination. The Phocians were then to be 
punished by the Thebans; but by an egregious piece of violence — by 
desecrating and plundering the temple at Delphi — the former attained 
momentary superiority. This deed completes the ruin of Greece; the 
sanctuary was desecrated, the god so to speak, killed; the last support of 
unity was thereby annihilated; reverence for that which in Greece had been 
as it were always the final arbiter — its monarchical principle — was 
displaced, insulted, and trodden under foot. 

The next step in advance is then that quite simple one, that the place of 
the dethroned oracle should be taken by another deciding will — a real 
authoritative royalty. The foreign Macedonian King — Philip — undertook to 
avenge the violation of the oracle, and forthwith took its place, by making 
himself lord of Greece. Philip reduced under his dominion the Hellenic 
States, and convinced them that it was all over with their independence, and 
that they could no longer maintain their own footing. The charge of 
littleness, harshness, violence, and political treachery — all those hateful 


characteristics with which Philip has so often been reproached — did not 
extend to the young Alexander, when he placed himself at the head of the 
Greeks. He had no need to incur such reproaches; he had not to form a 
military force, for he found one already in existence. As he had only to 
mount Bucephalus, and take the rein in hand, to make him obsequious to his 
will, just so he found that Macedonian phalanx prepared for his purpose — 
that rigid welltrained iron mass, the power of which had been demonstrated 
under Philip, who copied it from Epaminondas. 

Alexander had been educated by the deepest and also the most 
comprehensive thinker of antiquity — Aristotle; and the education was 
worthy of the man who had undertaken it. Alexander was initiated into the 
profoundest metaphysics: therefore his nature was thoroughly refined and 
liberated from the customary bonds of mere opinion, crudities and idle 
fancies. Aristotle left this grand nature as untrammelled as it was before his 
instructions commenced; but impressed upon it a deep perception of what 
the True is, and formed the spirit which nature had so richly endowed to a 
plastic being, rolling freely like an orb through its circumambient ether. 

Thus accomplished, Alexander placed himself at the head of the 
Hellenes, in order to lead Greece over into Asia. A youth of twenty, he 
commanded a thoroughly experienced army, whose generals were all 
veterans, well versed in the art of war. It was Alexander’s aim to avenge 
Greece for all that Asia had inflicted upon it for so many years, and to fight 
out at last the ancient feud and contest between the East and the West. 
While in this struggle he retaliated upon the Oriental world what Greece 
had suffered from it, he also made a return for the rudiments of culture 
which had been derived thence by spreading the maturity and culmination 
of that culture over the East; and, as it were, changed the stamp of 
subjugated Asia and assimilated it to a Hellenic land. The grandeur and the 
interest of this work were proportioned to his genius — to his peculiar 


youthful individuality — the like of which in so beautiful a form we have not 
seen a second time at the head of such an undertaking. For not only were 
the genius of a commander, the greatest spirit, and consummate bravery 
united in him, but all these qualities were dignified by the beauty of his 
character as a man and an individual. Though his generals were devoted to 
him, they had been the long tried servants of his father; and this made his 
position difficult: for his greatness and youth was a humiliation to them, as 
inclined to regard themselves and the achievements of the past, as a 
complete work; so that while their envy, as in Clitus’s case, arose to blind 
rage, Alexander also was excited to great violence. 

Alexander’s expedition to Asia was at the same time a journey of 
discovery; for it was he who first opened the Oriental World to the 
Europeans, and penetrated into countries — as e.g. Bactria, Sogdiana, 
northern India — which have since been hardly visited by Europeans. The 
arrangement of the march, and not less the military genius displayed in the 
disposition of battles, and in tactics generally, will always remain an object 
of admiration. He was great as a commander in battles, wise in conducting 
marches and marshalling troops, and the bravest soldier in the thick of the 
fight. Even the death of Alexander, which occurred at Babylon in the three- 
and-thirtieth year of his age, gives us a beautiful spectacle of his greatness, 
and shows in what relation he stood to his army: for he takes leave of it with 
the perfect consciousness of his dignity. 

Alexander had the good fortune to die at the proper time; i.e. it may be 
called good fortune, but it is rather a necessity. That he may stand before the 
eyes of posterity as a youth, an early death must hurry him away. Achilles, 
as remarked above, begins the Greek world, and his autotype Alexander 
concludes it: and these youths not only supply a picture of the fairest kind in 
their own persons, but at the same time afford a complete and perfect type 
of Hellenic existence. Alexander finished his work and completed his ideal; 


and thus bequeathed to the world one of the noblest and most brilliant of 
visions, which our poor reflections only serve to obscure. For the great 
World-Historical form of Alexander, the modern standard applied by recent 
historical “Philistines” — that of virtue or morality — will by no means 
suffice. And if it be alleged in depreciation of his merit, that he had no 
successor, and left behind no dynasty, we may remark that the Greek 
kingdoms that arose in Asia after him, are his dynasty. For two years he was 
engaged in a campaign in Bactria, which brought him into contact with the 
Massagetse and Scythians; and there arose the Grseco-Bactrian kingdom 
which lasted for two centuries. Thence the Greeks came into connection 
with India, and even with China. The Greek dominion spread itself over 
northern India, and Sandrokottus (Chandraguptas) is mentioned as the first 
who emancipated himself from it. The same name presents itself indeed 
among the Hindoos, but for reasons already stated, we can place very little 
dependence upon such mention. Other Greek Kingdoms arose in Asia 
Minor, in Armenia, in Syria and Babylonia. But Egypt especially, among 
the kingdoms of the successors of Alexander, became a great centre of 
science and art; for a great number of its architectural works belong to the 
time of the Ptolemies, as has been made out from the deciphered 
inscriptions. Alexandria became the chief centre of commerce — the point of 
union for Eastern manners and tradition with Western civilization. Besides 
these, the Macedonian Kingdom, that of Thrace, stretching beyond the 
Danube, that of Illyria, and that of Epirus, flourished under the sway of 
Greek princes. 

Alexander was also extraordinarily attached to the sciences, and he is 
celebrated as next to Pericles the most liberal patron of the arts. Meier says 
in his “History of Art,” that his intelligent love of art would have secured 
him an immortality of fame not less than his conquests. 


SECTION Ill: THE FALL OF THE GREEK SPIRIT. 
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THIS THIRD PERIOD in the history of the Hellenic World, which embraces 
the protracted development of the evil destiny of Greece, interests us less. 
Those who had been Alexander’s Generals, now assuming an independent 
appearance on the stage of history as Kings, carried on long wars with each 
other, and experienced, almost all of them, the most romantic revolutions of 
fortune. Especially remarkable and prominent in this respect is the life of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

In Greece the States had preserved their existence: brought to a 
consciousness of their weakness by Philip and Alexander, they contrived to 
enjoy an apparent vitality, and boasted of an unreal independence. That self- 
consciousness which independence confers, they could not have; and 
diplomatic statesmen took the lead in the several States — orators who were 
not at the same time generals, as was the case formerly — e.g. in the person 
of Pericles. The countries of Greece now assume various relations to the 
different monarchs, who continued to contend for the sovereignty of the 
Greek States — partly also for their favor, especially for that of Athens: for 
Athens still presented an imposing figure — if not as a Power, yet certainly 
as the centre of the higher arts and sciences, especially of Philosophy and 
Rhetoric. Besides it kept itself more free from the gross excess, coarseness 
and passions which prevailed in the other States, and made them 
contemptible; and the Syrian and Egyptian kings deemed it an honor to 
make Athens large presents of corn and other useful supplies. To some 
extent too the kings of the period reckoned it their greatest glory to render 
and to keep the Greek cities and states independent. The Emancipation of 
Greece had as it were, become the general watch-word; and it passed for a 


high title of fame to be called the Deliverer of Greece. If we examine the 
hidden political bearing of this word, we shall find that it denotes the 
prevention of any indigenous Greek State from obtaining decided 
superiority, and keeping all in a state of weakness by separation and 
disorganization. 

The special peculiarity by which each Greek State was distinguished 
from the others consisted in a difference similar to that of their glorious 
divinities, each one of whom has his particular character and peculiar being, 
yet so that this peculiarity does not derogate from the divinity common to 
all. When therefore, this divinity has become weak and has vanished from 
the States, nothing but the bare particularity remains — the repulsive 
speciality which obstinately and waywardly asserts itself, and which on that 
very account assumes a position of absolute dependence and of conflict 
with others. Yet the feeling of weakness and misery led to combinations 
here and there. The /talians and their allies as a predatory people, set up 
injustice, violence, fraud, and insolence to others, as their charter of rights. 
Sparta was governed by infamous tyrants and odious passions, and in this 
condition was dependent on the Macedonian Kings. The Boeotian 
subjective character had, after the extinction of Theban glory, sunk down 
into indolence and the vulgar desire of coarse sensual enjoyment. The 
Achaean league distinguished itself by the aim of its union (the expulsion of 
Tyrants,) by rectitude and the sentiment of community. But this too was 
obliged to take refuge in the most complicated policy. What we see here on 
the whole is a diplomatic condition — an infinite involvement with the most 
manifold foreign interests — a subtle intertexture and play of parties, whose 
threads are continually being combined anew. 

In the internal condition of the states, which, enervated by selfishness 
and debauchery, were broken up into factions — each of which on the other 
hand directs its attention to foreign lands, and with treachery to its native 


country begs for the favors of the Kings — the point of interest is no longer 
the fate of these states, but the great individuals, who arise amid the general 
corruption, and honorably devote themselves to their country. They appear 
as great tragic characters, who with their genius, and the most intense 
exertion, are yet unable to extirpate the evils in question; and perish in the 
struggle, without having had the satisfaction of restoring to their fatherland 
repose, order and freedom, nay, even without having secured a reputation 
with posterity free from all stain. Livy says in his prefatory remarks: “In our 
times we can neither endure our faults nor the means of correcting them.” 
And this is quite as applicable to these Last of the Greeks, who began an 
undertaking which was as honorable and noble, as it was sure of being 
frustrated. Agis and Cleomenes, Aratus and Philopoemen, thus sunk under 
the struggle for the good of their nation. Plutarch sketches for us a highly 
characteristic picture of these times, in giving us a representation of the 
importance of individuals during their continuance. 

The third period of the history of the Greeks brings us to their contact 
with that people which was to play the next part on the theatre of the 
World’s History; and the chief excuse for this contact was — as pretexts had 
previously been — the liberation of Greece. After Perseus the last 
Macedonian King, in the year 168 B.C. had been conquered by the Romans 
and brought in triumph to Rome, the Achaean league was attacked and 
broken up, and at last in the year 146 B.C. Corinth was destroyed. Looking 
at Greece as Polybius describes it, we see how a noble nature such as his, 
has nothing left for it but to despair at the state of affairs and to retreat into 
Philosophy; or if it attempts to act, can only die in the struggle. In deadly 
contraposition to the multiform variety of passion which Greece presents — 
that distracted condition which whelms good and evil in one common ruin — 
stands a blind fate — an iron power ready to show up that degraded 
condition in all its weakness, and to dash it to pieces in miserable ruin; for 


cure, amendment, and consolation are impossible. And this crushing 


Destiny is the Roman power. 


PART Ill: THE ROMAN WORLD 
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NAPOLEON, IN A conversation which he once had with Goethe on the 
nature of Tragedy, expressed the opinion that its modern phase differed 
from the ancient, through our no longer recognizing a Destiny to which men 
are absolutely subject, and that Policy occupies the place of the ancient Fate 
[La politique est la fatalité|. This therefore he thought must be used as the 
modern form of Destiny in Tragedy — the irresistible power of 
circumstances to which individuality must bend. Such a power 1s the Roman 
World, chosen for the very purpose of casting the moral units into bonds, as 
also of collecting all Deities and all Spirits into the Pantheon of Universal 
dominion, in order to make out of them an abstract universality of power. 
The distinction between the Roman and the Persian principle is exactly this 
— that the former stifles all vitality, while the latter allowed of its existence 
in the fullest measure. Through its being the aim of the State, that the social 
units in their moral life should be sacrificed to it, the world is sunk in 
melancholy: its heart is broken, and it is all over with the Natural side of 
Spirit, which has sunk into a feeling of unhappiness. Yet only from this 
feeling could arise the supersensuous, the free Spirit in Christianity. 

In the Greek principle we have seen spiritual existence in its exhilaration 
— its cheerfulness and enjoyment: Spirit had not yet drawn back into 
abstraction; it was still involved with the Natural element — the idiosyncrasy 
of individuals; — on which account the virtues of individuals themselves 
became moral works of art. Abstract universal Personality had not yet 
appeared, for Spirit must first develop itself to that form of abstract 
Universality which exercised the severe discipline over humanity now 


under consideration. Here, in Rome, then, we find that free universality, that 


abstract Freedom, which on the one hand sets an abstract state, a political 
constitution and power, over concrete individuality; on the other side 
creates a personality in opposition to that universality — the inherent 
freedom of the abstract Ego, which must be distinguished from individual 
idiosyncrasy. For Personality constitutes the fundamental condition of legal 
Right: it appears chiefly in the category of Property, but it is indifferent to 
the concrete characteristics of the living Spirit with which individuality is 
concerned. These two elements, which constitute Rome — political 
Universality on the one hand, and the abstract freedom of the individual on 
the other — appear, in the first instance, in the form of Subjectivity. This 
Subjectivity — this retreating into one’s self which we observed as the 
corruption of the Greek Spirit — becomes here the ground on which a new 
side of the World’s History arises. In considering the Roman World, we 
have not to do with a concretely spiritual life, rich in itself; but the world- 
historical element in it is the abstractum of Universality, and the object 
which is pursued with soulless and heartless severity, is mere dominion, in 
order to enforce that abstractum. 

In Greece, Democracy was the fundamental condition of political life, as 
in the East, Despotism; here we have Aristocracy of a rigid order, in a state 
of opposition to the people. In Greece also the Democracy was rent asunder, 
but only in the way of factions; in Rome it is principles that keep the entire 
community in a divided state — they occupy a hostile position towards, and 
struggle with each other: first the Aristocracy with the Kings, then the Plebs 
with the Aristocracy, till Democracy gets the upper hand ; then first arise 
factions in which originated that later aristocracy of commanding 
individuals which subjugated the world. It is this dualism that, properly 
speaking, marks Rome’s inmost being. 

Erudition has regarded the Roman History from various points of view, 
and has adopted very different and opposing opinions: this is especially the 


case with the more ancient part of the history, which has been taken up by 
three different classes of literati — Historians, Philologists, and Jurists. The 
Historians hold to the grand features, and show respect for the history as 
such; so that we may after all see our way best under their guidance, since 
they allow the validity of the records in the case of leading events. It is 
otherwise with the Philologists, by whom generally received traditions are 
less regarded, and who devote more attention to small details which can be 
combined in various ways. These combinations gain a footing first as 
historical hypotheses, but soon after as established facts. To the same degree 
as the Philologists in their department, have the Jurists in that of Roman 
law, instituted the minutest examination and involved their inferences with 
hypothesis. The result is that the most ancient part of Roman History has 
been declared to be nothing but fable; so that this department of inquiry is 
brought entirely within the province of learned criticism, which always 
finds the most to do where the least is to be got for the labor. While on the 
one side the poetry and the myths of the Greeks are said to contain profound 
historical truths, and are thus transmuted into history, the Romans on the 
contrary have myths and poetical views affiliated upon them; and epopees 
are affirmed to be at the basis of what has been hitherto taken for prosaic 
and historical. 

With these preliminary remarks we proceed to describe the Locality. 

The Roman World has its centre in Italy; which is extremely similar to 
Greece, and, like it, forms a peninsula, only not so deeply indented. Within 
this country, the city of Rome itself formed the centre of the centre. 
Napoleon in his Memoirs takes up the question, which city — if Italy were 
independent and formed a totality — would be best adapted for its capital. 
Rome, Venice, and Milan may put forward claims to the honor; but it is 
immediately evident that none of these cities would supply a centre. 
Northern Italy constitutes a basin of the river Po, and is quite distinct from 


the body of the peninsula; Venice is connected only with Higher Italy, not 
with the south; Rome, on the other hand, would, perhaps, be naturally a 
centre for Middle and Lower Italy, but only artificially and violently for 
those lands which were subjected to it in Higher Italy. The Roman State 
rests geographically, as well as historically, on the clement of force. The 
locality of Italy, then, presents no natural unity — as the valley of the Nile; 
the unity was similar to that which Macedonia by its sovereignty gave to 
Greece; though Italy wanted that permeation by one spirit, which Greece 
possessed through equality of culture; for it was inhabited by very various 
races. Niebuhr has prefaced his Roman history by a profoundly erudite 
treatise on the peoples of Italy; but from which no connection between them 
and the Roman History is visible. In fact, Niebuhr’s History can only be 
regarded as a criticism of Roman History, for it consists of a series of 
treatises which by no means possess the unity of history. 

We observed subjective inwardness as the general principle of the 
Roman World. The course of Roman History, therefore, involves the 
expansion of undeveloped subjectivity — inward conviction of existence — to 
the visibility of the real world. The principle of subjective inwardness 
receives positive application in the first place only from without — through 
the particular volition of the sovereignty, the government, etc. The 
development consists in the purification of inwardness to abstract 
personality, which gives itself reality in the existence of private property; 
the mutually repellent social units can then be held together only by 
despotic power. The general course of the Roman World may be defined as 
this; the transition from the inner sanctum of subjectivity to its direct 
opposite. The development is here not of the same kind as that in Greece — 
the unfolding and expanding of its own substance on the part of the 
principle; but it is the transition to its opposite, which latter does not appear 
as an element of corruption, but is demanded and posited by the principle 


itself. — As to the particular sections of the Roman History, the common 
division is that into the Monarchy, the Republic, and the Empire — as if in 
these forms different principles made their appearance; but the same 
principle — that of the Roman Spirit — underlies their development. In our 
division, we must rather keep in view the course of History generally. 1 he 
annals of every Worldhistorical people were divided above into three 
periods, and this statement must prove itself true in this case also. The first 
period comprehends the rudiments of Rome, in which the elements which 
are essentially opposed, still repose in calm unity; until the contrarieties 
have acquired strength, and the unity of the State becomes a powerful one, 
through that antithetical condition having been produced and maintained 
within it. In this vigorous condition the State directs its forces outwards — 
i.e., in the second period — and makes its debut on the theatre of general 
history; this is the noblest Period of Rome — the Punic Wars and the contact 
with the antecedent World-Historical people. A wider stage is opened, 
towards the East; the history at the epoch of this contact has been treated by 
the noble Polybius. The Roman Empire now acquired that world- 
conquering extension which paved the way for its fall. Internal distraction 
supervened, while the antithesis was developing itself to self-contradiction 
and utter incompatibility; it closes with Despotism, which marks the third 
period. The Roman power appears here in its pomp and splendor; but it is at 
the same time profoundly ruptured within itself, and the Christian Religion, 
which begins with the imperial dominion, receives a great extension. The 
third period comprises the contact of Rome with the North and the German 
peoples, whose turn is now come to play their part in History. 


SECTION I: ROME TO THE TIME OF THE SECOND PUNIC 
WAR. 


CHAPTER I. THE ELEMENTS OF THE ROMAN SPIRIT 
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BEFORE WE COME to the Roman History, we have to consider the 
Elements of the Roman Spirit in general, and mention and investigate the 
origin of Rome with a reference to them. Rome arose outside recognised 
countries, viz., in an angle where three different districts met — those of the 
Latins, Sabines and Etruscans; it was not formed from some ancient stem, 
connected by natural patriarchal bonds, whose origin might be traced up to 
remote times (as seems to have been the case with the Persians, who, 
however, even then ruled a large empire); but Rome was from the very 
beginning, of artificial and violent, not spontaneous growth. It is related that 
the descendants of the Trojans, led by AEneas to Italy, founded Rome; for 
the connection with Asia was a much cherished tradition, and there are in 
Italy, France, and Germany itself (Xanten) many towns which refer their 
origin, or their names, to the fugitive Trojans. Livy speaks of the ancient 
tribes of Rome, the Ramnenses, Titienses, and Luceres. Now if we look 
upon these as distinct nations, and assert that they were really the elements 
from which Rome was formed — a view which in recent times has very 
often striven to obtain currency — we directly subvert the historical tradition. 
All historians agree that at an early period, shepherds, under the leadership 
of chieftains, roved about on the hills of Rome; that the first Roman 
community constituted itself as a predatory state; and that it was with 
difficulty that the scattered inhabitants of the vicinity were thus united. The 
details of these circumstances are also given Those predatory shepherds 
received every contribution to their community that chose to join them 
(Livy calls it a colluvies). The rabble of all the three districts between which 
Rome lay, was collected in the new city. The historians state that this point 


was very well chosen on a hill close to the river, and particularly adapted to 
make it an asylum for all delinquents. It is equally historical that in the 
newly formed state there were no women, and that the neighboring states 
would enter into no connubia with it: both circumstances characterize it as 
predatory union, with which the other states wished to have no connection. 
They also refused the invitation to their religious festivals; and only the 
Sabines — a simple agricultural people, among whom, as Livy says, 
prevailed a tristis atque tetrica superstitio — partly from superstition, partly 
from fear, presented themselves at them. The seizure of the Sabine women 
is also a universally received historical fact. This circumstance itself 
involves a very characteristic feature, viz., that Religion is used as a means 
for furthering the purposes of the infant State. Another method of extension 
was the conveying to Rome of the inhabitants of neighboring and 
conquered towns. At a later date there was also a voluntary migration of 
foreigners to Rome; as in the case of the so celebrated family of the Claudii, 
bringing their whole clientela. The Corinthian Demaratus, belonging to a 
family of consideration, had settled in Etruria; but as being an exile and a 
foreigner, he was little respected there, and his son, Lucumo, could no 
longer endure this degradation. He betook himself to Rome, says Livy, 
because a new people and a repentin a atque ex virtute nobilitas were to be 
found there. Lucumo attained, we are told, such a degree of respect, that he 
afterwards became king. 

It is this peculiarity in the founding of the State which must be regarded 
as the essential basis of the idiosyncrasy of Rome. For it directly involves 
the severest discipline, and self-sacrifice to the grand object of the union. A 
State which had first to form itself, and which is based on force, must be 
held together by force. It is not a moral, liberal connection, but a 
compulsory condition of subordination, that results from such an origin. 


The Roman virtus is valor; not, however, the merely personal, but that 


which is essentially connected with a union of associates ; which union is 
regarded as the supreme interest, and may be combined with lawless 
violence of all kinds. While the Romans formed a union of this kind, they 
were not, indeed, like the Lacedaemonians, engaged in an internal contest 
with a conquered and subjugated people; but there arose a distinction and a 
struggle between Patricians and Plebeians. This distinction was mythically 
adumbrated in the hostile brothers, Romulus and Remus. Remus was buried 
on the Aventine mount; this 1s consecrated to the evil genii, and to it are 
directed the Secessions of the Plebs. The question comes, then, how this 
distinction originated? It has been already said, that Rome was formed by 
robber-herdsmen, and the concourse of rabble of all sorts. At a later date, 
the inhabitants of captured and destroyed towns were also conveyed thither. 
The weaker, the poorer, the later additions of population are naturally 
underrated by, and in a condition of dependence upon those who originally 
founded the state, and those who were distinguished by valor, and also by 
wealth. It is not necessary, therefore, to take refuge in a hypothesis which 
has recently been a favorite one — that the Patricians formed a particular 
race. 

The dependence of the Plebeians on the Patricians 1s often represented as 
a perfectly legal relation — indeed, even a sacred one; since the Patricians 
had the sacra in their hands, while the plebs would have been godless, as it 
were, without them. The Plebeians left to the Patricians their hypocritical 
stuff (ad decipiendam plebem, Cic.) and cared nothing for their sacra and 
auguries; but in disjoining political rights from these ritual observances, and 
making good their claim to those rights, they were no more guilty of a 
presumptuous sacrilege than the Protestants, when they emancipated the 
political power of the State, and asserted the freedom of conscience. The 
light in which, as previously stated, we must regard the relation of the 
Patricians and Plebeians is, that those who were poor, and consequently 


helpless, were compelled to attach themselves to the richer and more 
respectable, and to seek for their patrocinium: in this relation of protection 
on the part of the more wealthy, the protected are called clientes. But we 
find very soon a fresh distinction between the plebs and the clientes. In the 
contentions between the Patricians and the Plebeians, the clientes held to 
their patroni, though belonging to the plebs as decidedly as any class. That 
this relation of the clientes had not the stamp of right and law is evident 
from the fact, that with the introduction and knowledge of the laws among 
all classes, the cliental relation gradually vanished; for as soon as 
individuals found protection in the law, the temporary necessity for it could 
not but cease. 

In the first predatory period of the state, every citizen was necessarily a 
soldier, for the state was based on war; this burden was oppressive, since 
every citizen was obliged to maintain himself in the field. This 
circumstance, therefore, gave rise to the contracting of enormous debts — 
the Patricians becoming the creditors of the Plebeians. With the introduction 
of laws, this arbitrary relation necessarily ceased; but only gradually, for the 
Patricians were far from being immediately inclined to release the plebs 
from the cliental relation; they rather strove to render it permanent. The 
laws of the Twelve Tables still contained much that was undefined; very 
much was still left to the arbitrary will of the judge — the Patricians alone 
being judges; the antithesis, therefore, between Patricians and Plebeians, 
continues till a much later period. Only by degrees do the Plebeians scale all 
the heights of official station, and attain those privileges which formerly 
belonged to the Patricians alone. 

In the life of the Greeks, although it did not any more than that of the 
Romans originate in the patriarchal relation, Family love and the Family tie 
appeared at its very commencement, and the peaceful aim of their social 
existence had for its necessary condition the extirpation of freebooters both 


by sea and land. The founders of Rome, on the contrary — Romulus and 
Remus — are, according to the tradition, themselves freebooters — 
represented as from their earliest days thrust out from the Family, and as 
having grown up in a state of isolation from family affection. In like 
manner, the first Romans are said to have got their wives, not by free 
courtship and reciprocated inclination, but by force. This commencement of 
the Roman life in savage rudeness excluding the sensibilities of natural 
morality, brings with it one characteristic element — harshness in respect to 
the family relation; a selfish harshness, which constituted the fundamental 
condition of Roman manners and laws, as we observe them in the sequel. 
We thus find family relations among the Romans not as a beautiful, free 
relation of love and feeling; the place of confidence is usurped by the 
principle of severity, dependence, and subordination. Marriage, in its strict 
and formal shape, bore quite the aspect of a mere contract; the wife was part 
of the husband’s property (in manum conventio), and the marriage 
ceremony was based on a cocmtio, in a form such as might have been 
adopted on the occasion of any other purchase. The husband acquired a 
power over his wife, such as he had over his daughter; nor less over her 
property; so that everything which she gained, she gained for her husband. 
During the good times of the republic, the celebration of marriages included 
a religious ceremony — confarreatio — but which was omitted at a later 
period. The husband obtained not less power than by the coemtio, when he 
married according to the form called usiis, that is, when the wife remained 
in the house of her husband without having been absent a trinoctium in a 
year. If the husband had not married in one of the forms of the in manum 
conventio, the wife remained either in the power of her father, or under the 
guardianship of her agnates, and was free as regarded her husband. The 
Roman matron, therefore, obtained honor and dignity only through 
independence of her husband, instead of acquiring her honor through her 


husband and by marriage. If a husband who had married under the freer 
condition — that is, when the union was not consecrated by the confarreatio 
— wished to separate from his wife, he dismissed her without further 
ceremony. The relation of sons was perfectly similar: they were, on the one 
hand, about as dependent on the paternal power as the wife on the 
matrimonial; they could not possess property — it made no difference 
whether they filled a high office in the State or not (though the peculia 
castrensia, and adventitia were differently regarded) ; but on the other hand, 
when they were emancipated, they had no connection with their father and 
their family. An evidence of the degree in which the position of children 
was regarded as analogous to that of slaves, is presented in the imaginaria 
servitus (mancipium), through which emancipated children had to pass. In 
reference to inheritance, morality would seem to demand that children 
should share equally. Among the Romans, on the contrary, testamentary 
caprice manifests itself in its harshest form. Thus perverted and 
demoralized, do we here see the fundamental relations of ethics. The 
immoral active severity of the Romans in this private side of character, 
necessarily finds its counterpart in the passive severity of their political 
union. For the severity which the Roman experienced from the State he was 
compensated by a severity, identical in nature, which he was allowed to 
indulge towards his family — a servant on the one side, a despot on the 
other. This constitutes the Roman greatness, whose peculiar characteristic 
was stern inflexibility in the union of individuals with the State, and with its 
law and mandate. In order to obtain a nearer view of this Spirit, we must not 
merely keep in view the actions of Roman heroes, confronting the enemy as 
soldiers or generals, or appearing as ambassadors — since in these cases they 
belong, with their whole mind and thought, only to the state and its 
mandate, without hesitation or yielding — but pay particular attention also to 
the conduct of the plebs in times of revolt against the patricians. How often 


in insurrection and in anarchical disorder was the plebs brought back into a 
state of tranquillity by a mere form, and cheated of the fulfilment of its 
demands, righteous or unrighteous! How often was a Dictator, e.g., chosen 
by the senate, when there was neither war nor danger from an enemy, in 
order to get the plebeians into the army, and to bind them to strict obedience 
by the military oath! It took Licinius ten years to carry laws favorable to the 
plebs; the latter allowed itself to be kept back by the mere formality of the 
veto on the part of other tribunes, and still more patiently did it wait for the 
long-delayed execution of these laws. It may be asked: By what were such a 
disposition and character produced? Produced it cannot be, but it is 
essentially latent in the origination of the State from that primal robber- 
community, as also in the idiosyncrasy of the people who composed it, and 
lastly, in that phase of the World-Spirit which was just ready for 
development. The elements of the Roman people were Etruscan, Latin and 
Sabine; these must have contained an inborn natural adaptation to produce 
the Roman Spirit. Of the spirit, the character, and the life of the ancient 
Italian peoples we know very little — thanks to the non-intelligent character 
of Roman historiography! — and that little, for the most part, from the Greek 
writers on Roman history. But of the general character of the Romans we 
may say that, in contrast with that primeval wild poetry and transmutation 
of the finite, which we observe in the East — in contrast with the beautiful, 
harmonious poetry and well-balanced freedom of Spirit among the Greeks — 
here, among the Romans the prose of life makes its appearance — the self- 
consciousness of finiteness — the abstraction of the Understanding and a 
rigorous principle of personality, which even in the Family does not expand 
itself to natural morality, but remains the unfeeling non-spiritual unit, and 
recognizes the uniting bond of the several social units only in abstract 


universality. 


This extreme prose of the Spirit we find in Etruscan art, which though 
technically perfect and so far true to nature, has nothing of Greek Ideality 
and Beauty: we also observe it in the development of Roman Law and in 
the Roman religion. To the constrained, non-spiritual, and unfeeling 
intelligence of the Roman world we owe the origin and the development of 
positive law. For we saw above, how in the East, relations in their very 
nature belonging to the sphere of outward or inward morality, were made 
legal mandates; even among the Greeks, morality was at the same time 
juristic right, and on that very account the constitution was entirely 
dependent on morals and disposition, and had not yet a fixity of principle 
within it, to counterbalance the mutability of men’s inner life and individual 
subjectivity. The Romans then completed this important separation, and 
discovered a principle of right, which is external — i.e. one not dependent on 
disposition and sentiment. While they have thus bestowed upon us a 
valuable gift, in point of form, we can use and enjoy it without becoming 
victims to that sterile Understanding — without regarding it as the ne plus 
ultra of Wisdom and Reason. They were its victims, living beneath its 
sway; but they thereby secured for others Freedom of Spirit — viz., that 
inward Freedom which has consequently become emancipated from the 
sphere of the Limited and the External. Spirit, Soul, Disposition, Religion 
have now no longer to fear being involved with that abstract juristical 
Understanding. Art too has its external side; when in Art the mechanical 
side has been brought to perfection, Free Art can arise and display itself. 
But those must be pitied who knew of nothing but that mechanical side, and 
desired nothing further; as also those who, when Art has arisen, still regard 
the Mechanical as the highest. We see the Romans thus bound up in that 
abstract understanding which pertains to finiteness. This is their highest 
characteristic, consequently also their highest consciousness, in Religion. In 
fact, constraint was the religion of the Romans; among the Greeks, on the 


contrary, it was the cheerfulness of free fantasy. We are accustomed to 
regard Greek and Roman religion as the same, and use the names Jupiter, 
Minerva, etc. as Roman deities, often without distinguishing them from 
those of Greeks. This is admissible inasmuch as the Greek divinities were 
more or less introduced among the Romans; but as the Egyptian religion is 
by no means to be regarded as identical with the Greek, merely because 
Herodotus and the Greeks form to themselves an idea of the Egyptian 
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divinities under the names “Latona,” “Pallas,” etc., so neither must the 
Roman be confounded with the Greek. We have said that in the Greek 
religion the thrill of awe suggested by Nature was fully developed to 
something Spiritual — to a free conception, a spiritual form of fancy — that 
the Greek Spirit did not remain in the condition of inward fear, but 
proceeded to make the relation borne to man by Nature, a relation of 
freedom and cheerfulness. The Romans, on the contrary, remained satisfied 
with a dull, stupid subjectivity; consequently, the external was only an 
Object — something alien, something hidden. The Roman spirit which thus 
remained involved in subjectivity, came into a relation of constraint and 
dependence, to which the origin of the word “re-ligio” (lig-are) points. The 
Roman had always to do with something secret; in everything he believed 
in and sought for something concealed; and while in the Greek religion 
everything is open and clear, present to sense and contemplation — not 
pertaining to a future world, but something friendly, and of this world — 
among the Romans everything exhibits itself as mysterious, duplicate: they 
saw in the object first itself, and then that which lies concealed in it: their 
history is pervaded by this duplicate mode of viewing phenomena. The city 
of Rome had besides its proper name another secret one, known only to a 
few. It is believed by some to have been “Valentia,” the Latin translation of 
“Roma”; others think it was “Amor” (“Roma” read backwards). Romulus, 
the founder of the State, had also another, a sacred name — “Quirinus” — by 


which title he was worshipped: the Romans too were also called Quirites. 
(This name is connected with the term “curia’’: in tracing its etymology the 
name of the Sabine town “Cures,” has been had recourse to.) Among the 
Romans the religious thrill of awe remained undeveloped; it was shut up to 
the mere subjective certainty of its own existence. Consciousness has 
therefore given itself no spiritual objectivity — has not elevated itself to the 
theoretical contemplation of the eternally divine nature, and to freedom in 
that contemplation; it has gained no religious substantiality for itself from 
Spirit. The bare subjectivity of conscience is characteristic of the Roman in 
all that he does and undertakes — in his covenants, political relations, 
obligations, family relations, etc.; and all these relations receive thereby not 
merely a legal sanction, but as it were a solemnity analogous to that of an 
oath. The infinite number of ceremonies at the comitia, on assuming offices, 
etc., are expressions and declarations that concern this firm bond. 
Everywhere the sacra play a very important part. Transactions, naturally the 
most alien to constraint, became a sacrum, and were petrified, as it were, 
into that. To this category belongs, e.g., in strict marriages, the confarreatio, 
and the auguries and auspices generally. The knowledge of these sacra is 
utterly uninteresting and wearisome, affording fresh material for learned 
research as to whether they are of Etruscan, Sabine, or other origin. On their 
account the Roman people have been regarded as extremely pious, both in 
positive and negative observances; though it is ridiculous to hear recent 
writers speak with unction and respect of these sacra. The Patricians were 
especially fond of them; they have therefore been elevated in the judgment 
of some, to the dignity of sacerdotal families, and regarded as the sacred 
gentes — the possessors and conservators of Roman religion: the plebeians 
then become the godless element. On this head what is pertinent has already 
been said. The ancient kings were at the same time also reges sacrorum. 


After the royal dignity had been done away with, there still remained a Rex 


Sacrorum; but he, like all the other priests, was subject to the Pontifex 
Maximus, who presided over all the “sacra,” and gave them such a rigidity 
and fixity as enabled the patricians to maintain their religious power so 
long. 

But the essential point in pious feeling is the subject matter with which it 
occupies itself — though it is often asserted, on the contrary, in modern 
times, that if pious feelings exist, it is a matter of indifference what object 
occupies them. It has been already remarked of the Romans, that their 
religious subjectivity did not expand into a free spiritual and moral 
comprehensiveness of being. It can be said that their piety did not develop 
itself into religion; for it remained essentially formal, and this formalism 
took its real side from another quarter. From the very definition given, it 
follows that it can only be of a finite, unhallowed order, since it arose 
outside the secret sanctum of religion. The chief characteristic of Roman 
Religion is therefore a hard and dry contemplation of certain voluntary 
aims, which they regard as existing absolutely in their divinities, and whose 
accomplishment they desire of them as embodying absolute power, These 
purposes constitute that for the sake of which they worship the gods, and by 
which, in a constrained, limited way, they are bound to their deities. The 
Roman religion is therefore the entirely prosaic one of narrow aspirations, 
expediency, profit. The divinities peculiar to them are entirely prosaic; they 
are conditions [of mind or body], sensations, or useful arts, to which their 
dry fancy, having elevated them to independent power, gave objectivity; 
they are partly abstractions, which could only become frigid allegories — 
partly conditions of being which appear as bringing advantage or injury, and 
which were presented as objects of worship in their original bare and 
limited form. We can but briefly notice a few examples. The Romans 
worshipped “Pax,” “Tranquillitas,’ “Vacuna” (Repose), “Angeronia” 
(Sorrow and Grief), as divinities; they consecrated altars to the Plague, to 


Hunger, to Mildew (Robigo), to Fever, and to the Dea Cloacina. Juno 
appears among the Romans not merely as “Lucina,” the obstetric goddess, 
but also as “Juno Ossipagina,” the divinity who forms the bones of the 
child, and as “Juno Unxia,” who anoints the hinges of the doors at 
marriages (a matter which was also reckoned among the “sacra’’). How little 
have these prosaic conceptions in common with the beauty of the spiritual 
powers and deities of the Greeks! On the other hand, Jupiter as “Jupiter 
Capitolinus” represents the generic essence of the Roman Empire, which is 
also personified in the divinities “Roma” and “Fortuna Publica.” 

It was the Romans especially who introduced the practice of not merely 
supplicating the gods in time of need, and celebrating “lectisternia,” but of 
also making solemn promises and vows to them. For help in difficulty they 
sent even into foreign countries, and imported foreign divinities and rites. 
The introduction of the gods and most of the Roman temples thus arose 
from necessity — from a vow of some kind, and an obligatory, not 
disinterested acknowledgment of favors. The Greeks on the contrary erected 
and instituted their beautiful temples, and statues, and rites, from love to 
beauty and divinity for their own sake. 

Only one side of the Roman religion exhibits something attractive, and 
that is the festivals, which bear a relation to country life, and whose 
observance was transmitted from the earliest times. The idea of the 
Saturnian time is partly their basis — the conception of a state of things 
antecedent to and beyond the limits of civil society and_ political 
combination; but their import is partly taken from Nature generally — the 
Sun, the course of the year, the seasons, months, etc., (with astronomical 
intimations) — partly from the particular aspects of the course of Nature, as 
bearing upon pastoral and agricultural life. There were festivals of sowing 
and harvesting and of the seasons; the principal was that of the Saturnalia, 
etc. In this aspect there appears much that is naive and ingenuous in the 


tradition. Yet this series of rites, on the whole, presents a very limited and 
prosaic appearance; deeper views of the great powers of nature and their 
generic processes are not deducible from them; for they are entirely directed 
to external vulgar advantage, and the merriment they occasioned, 
degenerated into a buffoonery unrelieved by intellect. While among the 
Greeks their tragic art developed itself from similar rudiments, it is on the 
other hand remarkable that among the Romans the scurrilous dances and 
songs connected with the rural festivals were kept up till the latest periods 
without any advance from this naive but rude form to anything really 
artistic. 

It has already been said that the Romans adopted the Greek Gods, (the 
mythology of the Roman poets is entirely derived from the Greeks); but the 
worship of these beautiful gods of the imagination appears to have been 
among them of a very cold and superficial order. Their talk of Jupiter, Juno, 
Minerva sounds like a mere theatrical mention of them. The Greeks made 
their Pantheon the embodiment of a rich intellectual material, and adorned it 
with bright fancies; it was to them an object calling forth continual 
invention and exciting thoughtful reflection; and an extensive, nay 
inexhaustible, treasure has thus been created for sentiment, feeling and 
thought in their mythology. The Spirit of the Romans did not indulge and 
delight itself in that play of a thoughtful fancy; the Greek mythology 
appears lifeless and exotic in their hands. Among the Roman poets — 
especially Virgil — the introduction of the gods is the product of a frigid 
Understanding and of imitation. The gods are used in these poems as 
machinery, and in a merely superficial way; regarded much in the same way 
as in our didactic treatises on the belleslettres, where among other directions 
we find one relating to the use of such/machinery in epics — in order to 


produce astonishment. 


The Romans were as essentially different from the Greeks in respect to 
their public games. In these the Romans were, properly speaking, only 
spectators. The mimetic and theatrical representation, the dancing, foot- 
racing and wrestling, they left to manumitted slaves, gladiators, or criminals 
condemned to death. Nero’s deepest degradation was his appearing on a 
public stage as a singer, lyrist and combatant. As the Romans were only 
spectators, these diversions were something foreign to them; they did not 
enter into them with their whole souls. With increasing luxury the taste for 
the baiting of beasts and men became particularly keen. Hundreds of bears, 
lions, tigers, elephants, crocodiles, and ostriches, were produced, and 
slaughtered for mere amusement. A body consisting of hundreds, nay 
thousands of gladiators, when entering the amphitheatre at a certain festival 
to engage in a sham sea-fight, addressed the Emperor with the words: 
“Those who are devoted to death salute thee,” to excite some compassion. 
In vain! the whole were devoted to mutual slaughter. In place of human 
sufferings in the depths of the soul and spirit, occasioned by the 
contradictions of life, and which find their solution in Destiny, the Romans 
instituted a cruel reality of corporeal sufferings: blood in streams, the rattle 
in the throat which signals death, and the expiring gasp were the scenes that 
delighted them. — This cold negativity of naked murder exhibits at the same 
time that murder of all spiritual objective aim which had taken place in the 
soul. I need only mention, in addition, the auguries, auspices, and Sibylline 
books, to remind you how fettered the Romans were by superstitions of all 
kinds, and how they pursued exclusively their own aims in all the 
observances in question. The entrails of beasts, flashes of lightning, the 
flight of birds, the Sibylline dicta determined the administration and 
projects of the State. All this was in the hands of the patricians, who 
consciously made use of it as a mere outward [non-spiritual, secular] means 


of constraint to further their own ends and oppress the people. 


The distinct elements of Roman religion are, according to what has been 
said, subjective religiosity and a ritualism having for its object purely 
superficial external aims. Secular aims are left entirely free, instead of being 
limited by religion — in fact they are rather justified by it. The Romans are 
invariably pious, whatever may be the substantial character of their actions. 
But as the sacred principle here is nothing but an empty form, it is exactly 
of such a kind that it can be an instrument in the power of the devotee; it is 
taken possession of by the individual, who seeks his private objects and 
interests; whereas the truly Divine possesses on the contrary a concrete 
power in itself. But where there is only a powerless form, the individual — 
the Will, possessing an independent concreteness able to make that form its 
own, and render it subservient to its views — stands above it. This happened 
in Rome on the part of the patricians. The possession of sovereignty by the 
patricians is thereby made firm, sacred, incommunicable, peculiar: the 
administration of government, and political privileges, receive the character 
of hallowed private property. There does not exist therefore a substantial 
national unity — not that beautiful and moral necessity of united life in the 
Polis; but every “gens” is itself firm, stern, having its own Penates and 
sacra; each has it own political character, which it always preserves: strict, 
aristocratic severity distinguished the Claudii; benevolence towards the 
people, the Valerii; nobleness of spirit, the Cornelii. Separation and 
limitation were extended even to marriage, for the connubia of patricians 
with plebeians were deemed profane. But in that very subjectivity of 
religion we find also the principle of arbitrariness: and while on the one 
hand we have arbitrary choice invoking religion to bolster up private 
possession, we have on the other hand the revolt of arbitrary choice against 
religion. For the same order of things can, on the one side, be regarded as 
privileged by its religious form, and on the other side wear the aspect of 
being merely a matter of choice — of arbitrary volition on the part of man. 


When the time was come for it to be degraded to the rank of a mere form, it 
was necessarily known and treated as a form — trodden under foot — 
represented as formalism. — The inequality which enters into the domain of 
sacred things forms the transition from religion to the bare reality of 
political life. The consecrated inequality of will and of private property 
constitutes the fundamental condition of the change. The Roman principle 
admits of aristocracy alone as the constitution proper to it, but which 
directly manifests itself only in an antithetical form — internal inequality. 
Only from necessity and the pressure of adverse circumstances is this 
contradiction momentarily smoothed over; for it involves a duplicate power, 
the sternness and malevolent isolation of whose components can only be 
mastered and bound together by a still greater sternness, into a unity 
maintained by force. 


CHAPTER Il. THE HISTORY OF ROME TO THE SECOND 
PUNIC WAR 
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IN THE FIRST period, several successive stages display their characteristic 
varieties. The Roman State here exhibits its first phase of growth, under 
Kings; then it receives a republican constitution, at whose head stand 
Consuls. The struggle between patricians and plebeians begins; and after 
this has been set at rest by the concession of the plebeian demands, there 
ensues a state of contentment in the internal affairs of Rome, and it acquires 
strength to combat victoriously with the nation that preceded it on the stage 
of general history. As regards the accounts of the first Roman kings, every 
datum has met with flat contradiction as the result of criticism; but it is 
going too far to deny them all credibility. Seven kings in all, are mentioned 
by tradition; and even the “Higher Criticism” is obliged to recognize the last 
links in the series as perfectly historical. Romulus is called the founder of 
this union of freebooters; he organized it into a military state. Although the 
traditions respecting him appear fabulous, they only contain what is in 
accordance with the Roman Spirit as above described. To the second king, 
Numa, is ascribed the introduction of the religious ceremonies. This trait is 
very remarkable from its implying that religion was introduced later than 
political union, while among other peoples religious traditions make their 
appearance in the remotest periods and before all civil institutions. The king 
was at the same time a priest (vex is referred by etymologists to rexein — to 
sacrifice. As is the case with states generally, the Political was at first united 
with the Sacerdotal, and a theocratical state of things prevailed. The King 
stood here at the head of those who enjoyed privileges in virtue of the 


Sacra. 


The separation of the distinguished and powerful citizens as senators and 
patricians took place as early as the first kings. Romulus is said to have 
appointed 100 patres, respecting which however the Higher Criticism is 
sceptical. In religion, arbitrary ceremonies — the sacra — became fixed 
marks of distinction, and peculiarities of the gentes and orders. The internal 
organization of the State was gradually realized. Livy says that as Numa 
established all divine matters, so Servius Tullius introduced the different 
Classes, and the Census, according to which the share of each citizen in the 
administration of public affairs was determined. The patricians were 
discontented with this scheme, especially because Servius Tullius abolished 
a part of the debts owed by the plebeians, and gave public lands to the 
poorer citizens, which made them possessors of landed property. He divided 
the people into six classes, of which the first together with the knights 
formed ninety-eight centuries, the inferior classes proportionately fewer. 
Thus, as they voted by centuries, the class first in rank had also the greatest 
weight in the State. It appears that previously the patricians had the power 
exclusively in their hands, but that after Servius’s division they had merely 
a preponderance; which explains their discontent with his institutions. With 
Servius the history becomes more distinct; and under him and _ his 
predecessor, the elder Tarquinius, traces of prosperity are exhibited. 
Niebuhr is surprised that according to Dionysius and Livy, the most ancient 
constitution was democratic, inasmuch as the vote of every citizen had 
equal weight in the assembly of the people. But Livy only says that Servius 
abolished the suffragium viritim. Now in the comitia curiata — the cliental 
relation, which absorbed the plebs, extending to all — the patricians alone 
had a vote, and populus denoted at that time only the patricians. Dionysius 
therefore does not contradict himself, when he says that the constitution 
according to the laws of Romulus was strictly aristocratic. Almost all the 
Kings were foreigners — a circumstance very characteristic of the origin of 


Rome. Numa, who succeeded the founder of Rome, was according to the 
tradition, one of the Sabines — a people which under the reign of Romulus, 
led by Tatius, is said to have settled on one of the Roman hills. At a later 
date however the Sabine country appears as a region entirely separated from 
the Roman State. Numa was followed by Tullus Hostilius, and the very 
name of this king points to his foreign origin. Ancus Martius, the fourth 
king, was the grandson of Numa. Zarquinius Priscus sprang from a 
Corinthian family, as we had occasion to observe above. Servius Tullius was 
from Corniculum, a conquered Latin town; Tarquinius Superbus was 
descended from the elder Tarquinius. Under this last king Rome reached a 
high degree of prosperity: even at so early a period as this, a commercial 
treaty is said to have been concluded with the Carthaginians; and to be 
disposed to reject this as mythical would imply forgetfulness of the 
connection which Rome had, even at that time, with the Etrurians and other 
bordering peoples whose prosperity depended on trade and maritime 
pursuits. The Romans were probably even then acquainted with the art of 
writing, and already possessed that clearsighted comprehension which was 
their remarkable characteristic, and which led to that perspicuous historical 
composition for which they are famous. In the growth of the inner life of 
the state, the power of the Patricians had been much reduced; and the kings 
often courted the support of the people — as we see was frequently the case 
in the mediaeval history of Europe — in order to steal a march upon the 
Patricians. We have already observed this in Servius Tullius. The last king, 
Tarquinius Superbus, consulted the senate but little in state affairs; he also 
neglected to supply the place of its deceased members, and acted in every 
respect as if he aimed at its utter dissolution. Then ensued a state of political 
excitement which only needed an occasion to break out into open revolt. An 
insult to the honor of a matron — the invasion of that sanctum sanctorum — 


by the son of the king, supplied such an occasion. The kings were banished 


in the year 244 of the City and 510 of the Christian Era (that is, if the 
building of Rome is to be dated 753 B.C.) and the royal dignity abolished 
forever. The Kings were expelled by the patricians, not by the plebeians ; if 
therefore the patricians are to be regarded as possessed of “divine right” as 
being a sacred race, it is worthy of note that we find them here contravening 
such legitimation; for the King was their High Priest. We observe on this 
occasion with what dignity the sanctity of marriage was invested in the eyes 
of the Romans. The principle of subjectivity and piety (pudor) was with 
them the religious and guarded element; and its violation becomes the 
occasion of the expulsion of the Kings, and later on of the Decemvirs too. 
We find monogamy therefore also looked upon by the Romans as an 
understood thing. It was not introduced by an express law; we have nothing 
but an incidental testimony in the Institutes, where it is said that marriages 
under certain conditions of relationship are not allowable, because a man 
may not have two wives. It is not until the reign of Diocletian that we find a 
law expressly determining that no one belonging to the Roman empire may 
have two wives, “since according to a pretorian edict also, infamy attaches 
to such a condition” (cum etiam in edicto praetoris hujusmodi viri infamia 
notati sunt). Monogamy therefore is regarded as naturally valid, and is 
based on the principle of subjectivity. — Lastly, we must also observe that 
royalty was not abrogated here as in Greece by suicidal destruction on the 
part of the royal races, but was exterminated in hate. The King, himself the 
chief priest, had been guilty of the grossest profanation; the principle of 
subjectivity revolted against the deed, and the patricians, thereby elevated to 
a sense of independence, threw off the yoke of royalty. Possessed by the 
same feeling, the plebs at a later date rose against the patricians, and the 
Latins and the Allies against the Romans; until the equality of the social 
units was restored through the whole Roman dominion (a multitude of 
slaves, too, being emancipated) and they were held together by simple 


Despotism. Livy remarks that Brutus hit upon the right epoch for the 
expulsion of the kings, for that if it had taken place earlier, the state would 
have suffered dissolution. What would have happened, he asks, if this 
homeless crowd had been liberated earlier, when living together had not yet 
produced a mutual conciliation of dispositions? — The constitution now 
became in name republican. If we look at the matter more closely it is 
evident (Livy 11. 1) that no other essential change took place than the 
transference of the power which was previously permanent in the King, to 
two annual Consuls. These two, equal in power, managed military and 
judicial as well as administrative business; for praetors, as supreme judges, 
do not appear till a later date. At first all authority remained in the hands of 
the consuls; and at the beginning of the republic, externally and internally, 
the state was in evil plight. In the Roman history a period occurs as troubled 
as that in the Greek which followed the extinction of the dynasties. The 
Romans had first to sustain a severe conflict with their expelled King, who 
had sought and found help from the Etrurians. In the war against Porsena 
the Romans lost all their conquests, and even their independence : they 
were compelled to lay down their arms and to give hostages; according to 
an expression of Tacitus (Hist. 3, 72) it seems as if Porsena had even taken 
Rome. Soon after the expulsion of the Kings we have the contest between 
the patricians and plebeians; for the abolition of royalty had taken place 
exclusively to the advantage of the aristocracy, to which the royal power 
was transferred, while the plebs lost the protection which the Kings had 
afforded it. All magisterial and juridical power, and all property in land was 
at this time in the hands of the patricians; while the people, continually 
dragged out to war, could not employ themselves in peaceful occupations: 
handicrafts could not flourish, and the only acquisition the plebeians could 
make was their share in the booty. The patricians had their territory and soil 
cultivated by slaves, and assigned some of their land to their clients, who on 


condition of paying taxes and contributions — as tenant cultivators, therefore 
— had the usufruct of it. This relation, on account of the form in which the 
dues were paid by the Clientes, was very similar to vassalage: they were 
obliged to give contributions towards the marriage of the daughters of the 
Patronus, to ransom him or his sons when in captivity, to assist them in 
obtaining magisterial offices, and to make up the losses sustained in suits at 
law. The administration of justice was likewise in the hands of the 
patricians, and that without the limitations of definite and written laws; a 
desideratum which at a later period the Decemvirs were created to supply. 
All the power of government belonged moreover to the patricians, for they 
were in possession of all offices — first of the consulship, afterwards of the 
military tribuneship and censorship (instituted A.U.C. 311) — by which the 
actual administration of government as likewise the oversight of it, was left 
to them alone. Lastly, it was the patricians who constituted the Senate. The 
question as to how that body was recruited appears very important. But in 
this matter no systematic plan was followed. Romulus is said to have 
founded the senate, consisting then of one hundred members; the 
succeeding kings increased this number, and Tarquinius Priscus fixed it at 
three hundred. Junius Brutus restored the senate, which had very much 
fallen away, de novo. In after times it would appear that the censors and 
sometimes the dictators filled up the vacant places in the senate. In the 
second Punic War, A.U.C. 538, a dictator was chosen, who nominated one 
hundred and seventyseven new senators: he selected those who had been 
invested with curule dignities, the plebeian AAdiles, Tribunes of the People 
and Quaestors, citizens who had gained spolia opima or the corona civica. 
Under Caesar the number of the senators was raised to eight hundred; 
Augustus reduced it to six hundred. It has been regarded as great negligence 
on the part of the Roman historians, that they give us so little information 
respecting the composition and redintegration of the senate. But this point 


which appears to us to be invested with infinite importance, was not of so 
much moment to the Romans at large; they did not attach so much weight to 
formal arrangements, for their principal concern was, how the government 
was conducted. How in fact can we suppose the constitutional rights of the 
ancient Romans to have been so well defined, and that at a time which is 
even regarded as mythical, and its traditionary history as epical? The people 
were in some such oppressed condition as, e.g. the Irish were a few years 
ago in the British Isles, while they remained at the same time entirely 
excluded from the government. Often they revolted and made a secession 
from the city. Sometimes they also refused military service; yet it always 
remains a very striking fact that the senate could so long resist superior 
numbers irritated by oppression and practised in war; for the main struggle 
lasted for more than a hundred years. In the fact that the people could so 
long be kept in check is manifested its respect for legal order and the sacra. 
But of necessity the plebeians at last secured their righteous demands, and 
their debts were often remitted. The severity of the patricians their creditors, 
the debts due to whom they had to discharge by slave-work, drove the plebs 
to revolts. At first it demanded and received only what it had already 
enjoyed under the kings — landed property and protection against the 
powerful. It received assignments of land, and Tribunes of the People — 
functionaries that is to say, who had the power to put a veto on every decree 
of the senate. When this office commenced, the number of tribunes was 
limited to two: later there were ten of them; which however was rather 
injurious to the plebs, since all that the senate had to do was to gain over 
one of the tribunes, in order to thwart the purpose of all the rest by his 
single opposition. The plebs obtained at the same time the provocatio ad 
populum: that is, in every case of magisterial oppression, the condemned 
person might appeal to the decision of the people — a privilege of infinite 
importance to the plebs, and which especially irritated the patricians. At the 


repeated desire of the people the Decemviri were nominated — the Tribunate 
of the People being suspended — to supply the desideratum of a determinate 
legislation; they perverted, as is well known, their unlimited power to 
tyranny; and were driven from power on an occasion entailing similar 
disgrace to that which led to the punishment of the Kings. The dependence 
of the clientela was in the meantime weakened; after the decemviral epoch 
the clientes are less and less prominent and are merged in the plebs, which 
adopts resolutions (plebiscita); the senate by itself could only issue senatus 
consulta, and the tribunes, as well as the senate, could now impede the 
comitia and elections. By degrees the plebeians effected their admissibility 
to all dignities and offices; but at first a plebeian consul, aedile, censor, etc., 
was not equal to the patrician one, on account of the sacra which the latter 
kept in his hands; and a long time intervened after this concession before a 
plebeian actually became a consul. It was the tribunus plebis, Licinius, who 
established the whole cycle of these political arrangements — in the second 
half of the fourth century, A.U.C. 387. It was he also who chiefly 
commenced the agitation for the /ex agraria, respecting which so much has 
been written and debated among the learned of the day. The agitators for 
this law excited during every period very great commotions in Rome. The 
plebeians were practically excluded from almost all the landed property, 
and the object of the Agrarian Laws was to provide lands for them — partly 
in the neighborhood of Rome, partly in the conquered districts, to which 
colonies were to be then led out. In the time of the Republic we frequently 
see military leaders assigning lands to the people; but in every case they 
were accused of striving after royalty, because it was the kings who had 
exalted the plebs. The Agrarian Law required that no citizen should possess 
more than five hundred jugera: the patricians were consequently obliged to 
surrender a large part of their property. Niebuhr in particular has undertaken 


extensive researches respecting the agrarian laws, and has conceived 


himself to have made great and important discoveries: he says, viz. that an 
infringement of the sacred right of property was never thought of, but that 
the state had only assigned a portion of the public lands for the use of the 
plebs, having always had the right of disposing of them as its own property. 
I only remark in passing that Hegewisch had made this discovery before 
Niebuhr, and that Niebuhr derived the particular data on which his assertion 
rests from Appian and Plutarch; that is from Greek authors, respecting 
whom he himself allows that we should have recourse to them only in an 
extreme case. How often does Livy, as well as Cicero and others, speak of 
the Agrarian laws, while nothing definite can be inferred from their 
statements! — This is another proof of the inaccuracy of the Roman 
historians. The whole affair ends in nothing but a useless question of 
jurisprudence. The land which the patricians had taken into possession or in 
which colonies settled, was originally public land; but it also certainly 
belonged to those in possession, and our information is not at all promoted 
by the assertion that it always remained public land. This discovery of 
Niebuhr’s turns upon a very immaterial distinction, existing perhaps in his 
ideas, but not in reality. — The Licinian law was indeed carried, but soon 
transgressed and utterly disregarded. Licinius Stolo himself, who had first 
“agitated” for the law, was punished because he possessed a larger property 
in land than was allowed, and the patricians opposed the execution of the 
law with the greatest obstinacy. We must here call especial attention to the 
distinction which exists between the Roman, the Greek, and our own 
circumstances. Our civil society rests on other principles, and in it such 
measures are not necessary. Spartans and Athenians, who had not arrived at 
such an abstract idea of the State as was so tenaciously held by the Romans, 
did not trouble themselves with abstract rights, but simply desired that the 
citizens should have the means of subsistence; and they required of the state 
that it should take care that such should be the case. This is the chief point 


in the first period of Roman History — that the plebs attained the night of 
being eligible to the higher political offices, and that by a share which they 
too managed to obtain in the land and soil, the means of subsistence were 
assured to the citizens. 

By this union of the patriciate and the plebs, Rome first attained true 
internal consistency ; and only after this had been realized could the Roman 
power develop itself externally. A period of satisfied absorption in the 
common interest ensues, and the citizens are weary of internal struggles. 
When after civil discords nations direct their energies outward, they appear 
in their greatest strength; for the previous excitement continues, and no 
longer having its object within, seeks for it without. This direction given to 
the Roman energies was able for a moment to conceal the defect of that 
union; equilibrium was restored, but without an essential centre of unity and 
support. The contradiction that existed could not but break out again 
fearfully at a later period; but previously to this time the greatness of Rome 
had to display itself in war and the conquest of the world. The power, the 
wealth, the glory derived from these wars, as also the difficulties to which 
they led, kept the Romans together as regards the internal affairs of the 
state. Their courage and discipline secured their victory. As compared with 
the Greek or Macedonian, the Roman art of war has special peculiarities. 
The strength of the phalanx lay in its mass and in its massive character. The 
Roman legions also present a close array, but they had at the same time an 
articulated organization: they united the two extremes of massiveness on the 
one hand, and of dispersion into light troops on the other hand: they held 
firmly together, while at the same time they were capable of ready 
expansion. Archers and slingers preceded the main body of the Roman 
army when they attacked the enemy — afterwards leaving the decision to the 


sword. 


It would be a wearisome task to pursue the wars of the Romans in Italy; 
partly because they are in themselves unimportant — even the often empty 
rhetoric of the generals in Livy cannot very much increase the interest — 
partly on account of the unintelligent character of the Roman annalists, in 
whose pages we see the Romans carrying on war only with “enemies” 
without learning anything further of their individuality — e.g., the Etruscans, 
the Samnites, the Ligurians, with whom they carried on wars during many 
hundred years. — It is singular in regard to these transactions that the 
Romans, who have the justification conceded by World- History on their 
side, should also claim for themselves the minor justification in respect to 
manifestoes and treaties on occasion of minor infringements of them, and 
maintain it as it were after the fashion of advocates. But in political 
complications of this kind, either party may take offence at the conduct of 
the other, if it pleases, and deems it expedient to be offended. — The 
Romans had long and severe contests to maintain with the Samnites, the 
Etruscans, the Gauls, the Marsi, the Umbrians and the Bruttii, before they 
could make themselves masters of the whole of Italy. Their dominion was 
extended thence in a southerly direction; they gained a secure footing in 
Sicily, where the Carthaginians had long carried on war; then they extended 
their power towards the west: from Sardinia and Corsica they went to 
Spain. They thus soon came into frequent contact with the Carthaginians, 
and were obliged to form a naval power in opposition to them. This 
transition was easier in ancient times than it would perhaps be now, when 
long practice and superior knowledge are required for maritime service. The 
mode of warfare at sea was not very different from that on land. We have 
thus reached the end of the first epoch of Roman History, in which the 
Romans by their retail military transactions had become capitalists in a 
strength proper to themselves, and with which they were to appear on the 
theatre of the world. The Roman dominion was, on the whole, not yet very 


greatly extended: only a few colonies had settled on the other side of the Po, 
and on the south a considerable power confronted that of Rome. It was the 
Second Punic War, therefore, that gave the impulse to its terrible collision 
with the most powerful states of the time; through it the Romans came into 
contact with Macedonia, Asia, Syria, and subsequently also with Egypt. 
Italy and Rome remained the centre of their great far-stretching empire, but 
this centre was, as already remarked, not the less an artificial, forced, and 
compulsory one. This grand period of the contact of Rome with other states, 
and of the manifold complications thence arising, has been depicted by the 
noble Achaean, Polybius, whose fate it was to observe the fall of his 
country through the disgraceful passions of the Greeks and the baseness and 
inexorable persistency of the Romans. 


SECTION Il: ROME FROM THE SECOND PUNIC WAR TO 
THE EMPERORS 
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THE SECOND PERIOD, according to our division, begins with the Second 
Punic War, that epoch which decided and stamped a character upon Roman 
dominion. In the first Punic War the Romans had shown that they had 
become a match for the mighty Carthage, which possessed a great part of 
the coast of Africa and southern Spain, and had gained a firm footing in 
Sicily and Sardinia. The second Punic War laid the might of Carthage 
prostrate in the dust. The proper element of that state was the sea; but it had 
no original territory, formed no nation, had no national army; its hosts were 
composed of the troops of subjugated and allied peoples. In spite of this, the 
great Hannibal with such a host, formed from the most diverse nations, 
brought Rome near to destruction. Without any support he maintained his 
position in Italy for sixteen years against Roman patience and perseverance; 
during which time however the Scipios conquered Spain and entered into 
alliances with the princes of Africa. Hannibal was at last compelled to 
hasten to the assistance of his hard-pressed country; he lost the battle of 
Zatna in the year 552 A.U.C. and after six and thirty years revisited his 
paternal city, to which he was now obliged to offer pacific counsels. The 
second Punic War thus eventually established the undisputed power of 
Rome over Carthage; it occasioned the hostile collision of the Romans with 
the king of Macedonia, who was conquered five years later. Now 
Antiochus, the king of Syria, is involved in the melee. He opposed a huge 
power to the Romans, was beaten at Thermopylae and Magnesia, and was 
compelled to surrender to the Romans Asia Minor as far as the Taurus. 
After the conquest of Macedonia both that country and Greece were 


declared free by the Romans — a declaration whose meaning we have 
already investigated, in treating of the preceding Historical nation. It was 
not till this time that the Third Punic War commenced, for Carthage had 
once more raised its head and excited the jealousy of the Romans. After 
long resistance it was taken and laid in ashes. Nor could the Achaean league 
now long maintain itself in the face of Roman ambition: the Romans were 
eager for war, destroyed Corinth in the same year as Carthage, and made 
Greece a province. The fall of Carthage and the subjugation of Greece were 
the central points from which the Romans gave its vast extent to their 
sovereignty. 

Rome seemed now to have attained perfect security; no external power 
confronted it: she was the mistress of the Mediterranean — that is of the 
media terra of all civilization. In this period of victory, its morally great and 
fortunate personages, especially the Scipios, attract our attention. They were 
morally fortunate — although the greatest of the Scipios met with an end 
outwardly unfortunate — because they devoted their energies to their country 
during a period when it enjoyed a sound and unimpaired condition. But 
after the feeling of patriotism — the dominant instinct of Rome — had been 
satisfied, destruction immediately invades the state regarded en masse; the 
grandeur of individual character becomes stronger in intensity, and more 
vigorous in the use of means, on account of contrasting circumstances. We 
see the internal contradiction of Rome now beginning to manifest itself in 
another form; and the epoch which concludes the second period is also the 
second mediation of that contradiction. We observed that contradiction 
previously in the struggle of the patricians against the plebeians: now it 
assumes the form of private interest, contravening patriotic sentiment; and 
respect for the state no longer holds these opposites in the necessary 
equipoise. Rather, we observe now side by side with wars for conquest, 
plunder and glory, the fearful spectacle of civil discords in Rome, and 


intestine wars. There does not follow, as among the Greeks after the Median 
wars, a period of brilliant splendor in culture, art and science, in which 
Spirit enjoys inwardly and ideally that which it had previously achieved in 
the world of action. If inward satisfaction was to follow the period of that 
external Prosperity in war, the principle of Roman life must be more 
concrete, But if there were such a concrete life to evolve as an object of 
consciousness from the depths of their souls by imagination and thought, 
what would it have been! Their chief spectacles were triumphs, the 
treasures gained in war, and captives from all nations, unsparingly subjected 
to the yoke of abstract sovereignty. The concrete element, which the 
Romans actually find within themselves, is only this unspiritual unity, and 
any definite thought or feeling of a non-abstract kind, can lie only in the 
idiosyncrasy of individuals. The tension of virtue is now relaxed, because 
the danger is past. At the time of the first Punic War, necessity united the 
hearts of all for the saving of Rome. In the following wars too, with 
Macedonia, Syria, and the Gauls in Upper Italy, the existence of the entire 
state was still concerned. But after the danger from Carthage and Macedon 
was over, the subsequent wars were more and more the mere consequences 
of victories, and nothing else was needed than to gather in their fruits. The 
armies were used for particular expeditions, suggested by policy, or for the 
advantages of individuals — for acquiring wealth, glory, sovereignty in the 
abstract. The relation to other nations was purely that of force. The national 
individuality of peoples did not, as early as the time of the Romans, excite 
respect, as is the case in modern times. The various peoples were not yet 
recognized as legitimated; the various states had not yet acknowledged each 
other as real essential existences. Equal right to existence entails a union of 
states, such as exists in modern Europe, or a condition like that of Greece, 
in which the states had an equal right to existence under the protection of 
the Delphic god. The Romans do not enter into such a relation to the other 


nations, for their god is only the Jupiter Capitolinus; neither do they respect 
the sacra of the other nations (any more than the plebeians those of the 
patricians) ; but as conquerors in the strict sense of the term, they plunder 
the Palladia of the nations. Rome kept standing armies in the conquered 
provinces, and proconsuls and propraetors were sent into them as viceroys. 
The Equites collected the taxes and tributes, which they farmed under the 
State. A net of such fiscal farmers (publicani) was thus drawn over the 
whole Roman world. — Cato used to say, after every deliberation of the 
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senate: “Ceterum censeo Carthaginem esse delendam:” and Cato was a 
thorough Roman. The Roman principle thereby exhibits itself as the cold 
abstraction of sovereignty and power, as the pure egotism of the will in 
opposition to others, involving no moral element of determination, but 
appearing in a concrete form only in the shape of individual interests. 
Increase in the number of provinces issued in the aggrandizement of 
individuals within Rome itself, and the corruption thence arising. From 
Asia, luxury and debauchery were brought to Rome. Riches flowed in after 
the fashion of spoils in war, and were not the fruit of industry and honest 
activity; in the same way as the marine had arisen, not from the necessities 
of commerce, but with a warlike object. The Roman state, drawing its 
resources from rapine, came to be rent in sunder by quarrels about dividing 
the spoil. For the first occasion of the breaking out of contention within it 
was the legacy of Attalus, King of Pergamus, who had bequeathed his 
treasures to the Roman State. Tibertus Gracchus came forward with the 
proposal to divide it among the Roman citizens; he likewise renewed the 
Licinian Agrarian laws, which had been entirely set aside during the 
predominance of individuals in the state. His chief object was to procure 
property for the free citizens, and to people Italy with citizens instead of 
slaves. This noble Roman, however, was vanquished by the grasping 
nobles, for the Roman constitution was no longer in a condition to be saved 


by the constitution itself. Caius Gracchus, the brother of Tiberius, 
prosecuted the same noble aim as his brother, and shared the same fate. 
Ruin now broke in unchecked, and as there existed no generally recognized 
and absolutely essential object to which the country’s energy could be 
devoted, individualities and physical force were in the ascendant. The 
enormous corruption of Rome displays itself in the war with Jugurtha, who 
had gained the senate by bribery, and so indulged himself in the most 
atrocious deeds of violence and crime. Rome was pervaded by the 
excitement of the struggle against the Cimbri and Teutones, who assumed a 
menacing position towards the State. With great exertions the latter were 
utterly routed in Provence, near Aix; the others in Lombardy at the Adige 
by Marius the conqueror of Jugurtha. Then the Italian allies, whose demand 
of Roman citizenship had been refused, raised a revolt; and while the 
Romans had to sustain a struggle against a vast power in Italy, they received 
the news that, at the command of Mithridates, 80,000 Romans had been put 
to death in Asia Minor. Mithridates was King of Pontus, governed Colchis 
and the lands of the Black Sea, as far as the Tauric peninsula, and could 
summon to his standard in his war with Rome the populations of the 
Caucasus, of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and a part of Syria, through his son- 
in-law Tigranes. Sulla, who had already led the Roman hosts in the Social 
War, conquered him. Athens, which had hitherto been spared, was 
beleaguered and taken, but “for the sake of their fathers” — as Sulla 
expressed himself — not destroyed. He then returned to Rome, reduced the 
popular faction, headed by Marius and Cinna, became master of the city, 
and commenced systematic massacres of Roman citizens of consideration. 
Forty senators and six hundred knights were sacrificed to his ambition and 
lust of power. 

Mithridates was indeed defeated, but not overcome, and was able to 
begin the war anew. At the same time, Sertorius, a banished Roman, arose 


in revolt in Spain, carried on a contest there for eight years, and perished 
only through treachery. The war against Mithridates was terminated by 
Pompey; the King of Pontus killed himself when his resources were 
exhausted. The Servile War in Italy is a contemporaneous event. A great 
number of gladiators and mountaineers had formed a union under 
Spartacus, but were vanquished by Crassus. To this confusion was added 
the universal prevalence of piracy, which Pompey rapidly reduced by a 
large armament. 

We thus see the most terrible and dangerous powers arising against 
Rome; yet the military force of this state is victorious over all. Great 
individuals now appear on the stage as during the times of the fall of 
Greece. The biographies of Plutarch are here also of the deepest interest. It 
was from the disruption of the state, which had no longer any consistency or 
firmness in itself, that these colossal individualities arose, instinctively 
impelled to restore that political unity which was no longer to be found in 
men’s dispositions. It was their misfortune that they could not maintain a 
pure morality, for their course of action contravened things as they are, and 
was a series of transgressions. Even the noblest — the Gracchi — were not 
merely the victims of injustice and violence from without, but were 
themselves involved in the corruption and wrong that universally prevailed. 
But that which these individuals purpose and accomplish has on its side the 
higher sanction of the World-Spirit, and must eventually triumph. The idea 
of an organization for the vast empire being altogether absent, the senate 
could not assert the authority of government. The sovereignty was made 
dependent on the people — that people which was now a mere mob, and was 
obliged to be supported by corn from the Roman provinces. We should refer 
to Cicero to see how all affairs of state were decided in riotous fashion, and 
with arms in hand, by the wealth and power of the grandees on the one side, 
and by a troop of rabble on the other. The Roman citizens attached 


themselves to individuals who flattered them, and who then became 
prominent in factions, in order to make themselves masters of Rome. Thus 
we see in Pompey and Caesar the two foci of Rome’s splendor coming into 
hostile opposition: on the one side, Pompey with the Senate, and therefore 
apparently the defender of the Republic — on the other, Caesar with his 
legions and a superiority of genius. This contest between the two most 
powerful individualities could not be decided at Rome in the Forum. Caesar 
made himself master in succession, of Italy, Spain, and Greece, utterly 
routed his enemy at Pharsalia, forty-eight years before Christ, made himself 
sure of Asia, and so returned victor to Rome. In this way the world-wide 
sovereignty of Rome became the property of a single possessor. This 
important change must not be regarded as a thing of chance; it was 
necessary — postulated by the circumstances. The democratic constitution 
could no longer be really maintained in Rome, but only kept up in 
appearance. Cicero, who had procured himself great respect through his 
high oratorical talent, and whose learning acquired him considerable 
influence, always attributes the corrupt state of the republic to individuals 
and their passions. Plato, whom Cicero professedly followed, had the full 
consciousness that the Athenian state, as it presented itself to him, could not 
maintain its existence, and therefore sketched the plan of a perfect 
constitution accordant with his views. Cicero, on the contrary, does not 
consider it impossible to preserve the Roman Republic, and only 
desiderates some temporary assistance for it in its adversity. The nature of 
the State, and of the Roman State in particular, transcends his 
comprehension. Cato, too, says of Caesar: “His virtues be execrated, for 
they have ruined my country!” But it was not the mere accident of Caesar’s 
existence that destroyed the Republic — it was Necessity. All the tendencies 
of the Roman principle were to sovereignty and military force: it contained 
in it no spiritual centre which it could make the object, occupation, and 


enjoyment of its Spirit. The aim of patriotism — that of preserving the State 
— ceases when the lust of personal dominion becomes the impelling passion. 
The citizens were alienated from the state, for they found in it no objective 
satisfaction; and the interests of individuals did not take the same direction 
as among the Greeks, who could set against the incipient corruption of the 
practical world, the noblest works of art in painting, sculpture and poetry, 
and especially a highly cultivated philosophy. Their works of art were only 
what they had collected from every part of Greece, and therefore not 
productions of their own; their riches were not the fruit of industry, as was 
the case in Athens, but the result of plunder. Elegance — Culture — was 
foreign to the Romans per se; they sought to obtain it from the Greeks, and 
for this purpose a vast number of Greek slaves were brought to Rome. 
Delos was the centre of this slave trade, and it is said that sometimes on a 
single day, ten thousand slaves were purchased there. To the Romans, Greek 
slaves were their poets, their authors, the superintendents of their 
manufactories, the instructors of their children. 

The Republic could not longer exist in Rome. We see, especially from 
Cicero’s writings, how all public affairs were decided by the private 
authority of the more eminent citizens — by their power, their wealth; and 
what tumultuary proceedings marked all political transactions. In the 
republic, therefore, there was no longer any security; that could be looked 
for only in a single will. Caesar, who may be adduced as a paragon of 
Roman adaptation of means to ends — who formed his resolves with the 
most unerring perspicuity, and executed them with the greatest vigor and 
practical skill, without any superfluous excitement of mind — Caesar, judged 
by the great scope of history, did the Right; since he furnished a mediating 
element, and that kind of political bond which men’s condition required. 
Caesar effected two objects: he calmed the internal strife, and at the same 
time originated a new one outside the limits of the empire. For the conquest 


of the world had reached hitherto only to the circle of the Alps, but Caesar 
opened a new scene of achievement: he founded the theatre which was on 
the point of becoming the centre of History. He then achieved universal 
sovereignty by a struggle which was decided not in Rome itself, but by his 
conquest of the whole Roman World. 

His position was indeed hostile to the republic, but, properly speaking, 
only to its shadow; for all that remained of that republic was entirely 
powerless. Pompey, and all those who were on the side of the senate, 
exalted their dignitas auctoritas — their individual rule — as the power of the 
republic; and the mediocrity which needed protection took refuge under this 
title. Caesar put an end to the empty formalism of this title, made himself 
master, and held together the Roman world by force, in opposition to 
isolated factions. Spite of this we see the noblest men of Rome supposing 
Caesar’s rule to be a merely adventitious thing, and the entire position of 
affairs to be dependent on his individuality. So thought Cicero, so Brutus 
and Cassius. They believed that if this one individual were out of the way, 
the Republic would be ipso facto restored. Possessed by this remarkable 
hallucination, Brutus, a man of highly noble character, and Cassius, 
endowed with greater practical energy than Cicero, assassinated the man 
whose virtues they appreciated. But it became immediately manifest that 
only a single will could guide the Roman State, and now the Romans were 
compelled to adopt that opinion; since in all periods of the world a political 
revolution is sanctioned in men’s opinions, when it repeats itself. Thus 
Napoleon was twice defeated, and the Bourbons twice expelled. By 
repetition that which at first appeared merely a matter of chance and 
contingency becomes a real and ratified existence. 


SECTION III: 


CHAPTER I. ROME UNDER THE EMPERORS. 
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DuRING THIS PERIOD the Romans come into contact with the people 
destined to succeed them as a World-Historical nation; and we have to 
consider that period in two essential aspects, the secular and the spiritual. 
In the secular aspect two leading phases must be specially regarded: first, 
the position of the Ruler; and secondly, the conversion of mere individuals 
into persons — the world of legal relations. 

The first thing to be remarked respecting the imperial rule is that the 
Roman government was so abstracted from interest, that the great transition 
to that rule hardly changed anything in the constitution. The popular 
assemblies alone were unsuited to the new state of things, and disappeared. 
The emperor was princeps senatus, Censor, Consul, Tribune: he united all 
their nominally continuing offices in himself; and the military power — here 
the most essentially important — was exclusively in his hands. The 
constitution was an utterly unsubstantial form, from which all vitality, 
consequently all might and power, had departed; and the only means of 
maintaining its existence were the legions which the Emperor constantly 
kept in the vicinity of Rome. Public business was indeed brought before the 
senate, and the Emperor appeared simply as one of its members; but the 
senate was obliged to obey, and whoever ventured to gainsay his will was 
punished with death, and his property confiscated. Those therefore who had 
certain death in anticipation, killed themselves, that if they could do nothing 
more, they might at least preserve their property to their family. Tiberius 
was the most odious to the Romans on account of his power of 
dissimulation: he knew very well how to make good use of the baseness of 
the senate, in extirpating those among them whom he feared. The power of 


the Emperor rested, as we have said, on the army, and the Pretorian 
bodyguard which surrounded him. But the legions, and especially the 
Pretorians, soon became conscious of their importance, and arrogated to 
themselves the disposal of the imperial throne. At first they continued to 
show some respect for the family of Caesar Augustus, but subsequently the 
legions chose their own generals; such, viz., as had gained their good will 
and favor, partly by courage and intelligence, partly also by bribes, and 
indulgence in the administration of military discipline. 

The Emperors conducted themselves in the enjoyment of their power 
with perfect simplicity, and did not surround themselves with pomp and 
splendor in Oriental fashion. We find in them traits of simplicity which 
astonish us. Thus, e.g., Augustus writes a letter to Horace, in which he 
reproaches him for having failed to address any poem to him, and asks him 
whether he thinks that that would disgrace him with posterity. Sometimes 
the Senate made an attempt to regain its consequence by nominating the 
Emperor: but their nominees were either unable to maintain their ground, or 
could do so only by bribing the Pretorians. The choice of the senators and 
the constitution of the senate was moreover left entirely to the caprice of the 
Emperor. The political institutions were united in the person a the Emperor; 
no moral bond any longer existed; the will of the Emperor was supreme, 
and before him there was absolute equality. The freedmen who surrounded 
the Emperor were often the mightiest in the empire; for caprice recognizes 
no distinction. In the person of the Emperor isolated subjectivity has gained 
a perfectly unlimited realization. Spirit has renounced its proper nature, 
inasmuch as Limitation of being and of volition has been constituted an 
unlimited absolute existence. This arbitrary choice, moreover, has only one 
limit, the limit of all that is human — death; and even death became a 
theatrical display. Nero, e.g., died a death, which may furnish an example 
for the noblest hero, as for the most resigned of sufferers. Individual 


subjectivity thus entirely emancipated from control, has no inward life, no 
prospective nor retrospective emotions, no repentance, nor hope, nor fear — 
not even thought; for all these involve fixed conditions and aims, while here 
every condition is purely contingent. The springs of action are none other 
than desire, lust, passion, fancy — in short, caprice absolutely unfettered. It 
finds so little limitation in the will of others, that the relation of will to will 
may be called that of absolute sovereignty to absolute slavery. In the whole 
known world, no will is imagined that is not subject to the will of the 
Emperor. But under the sovereignty of that One, everything is in a condition 
of order; for as it actually is [as the Emperor has willed it], it is in due order, 
and government consists in bringing all into harmony with the sovereign 
One. The concrete element in the character of the Emperors is therefore of 
itself of no interest, because the concrete is not of essential importance. 
Thus there were Emperors of noble character and noble nature, and who 
highly distinguished themselves by mental and moral culture. Titus, Trajan, 
the Antonines, are known as such characters, rigorously strict in self- 
government; yet even these produced no change in the state. The 
proposition was never made during their time, to give the Roman Empire an 
organization of free social relationship: they were only a kind of happy 
chance, which passes over without a trace, and leaves the condition of 
things as it was. For these persons find themselves here in a position in 
which they cannot be said to act, since no object confronts them in 
opposition; they have only to will — well or ill — and it is so. The 
praiseworthy emperors Vespasian and Titus were succeeded by that coarsest 
and most loathsome tyrant, Domitian: yet the Roman historian tells us that 
the Roman world enjoyed tranquillizing repose under him. Those single 
points of light, therefore, effected no change; the whole empire was subject 
to the pressure of taxation and plunder; Italy was depopulated; the most 


fertile lands remained untilled: and this state of things lay as a fate on the 
Roman world. 

The second point which we have particularly to remark, is the position 
taken by individuals as persons. Individuals were perfectly equal (slavery 
made only a trifling distinction), and without any political right. As early as 
the termination of the Social War, the inhabitants of the whole of Italy were 
put on an equal footing with Roman citizens; and under Caracalla all 
distinction between the subjects of the entire Roman empire was abolished. 
Private Right developed and perfected this equality. The right of property 
had been previously limited by distinctions of various kinds, which were 
now abrogated. We observed the Romans proceeding from the principle of 
abstract Subjectivity, which now realizes itself as Personality in the 
recognition of Private Right. Private Right, viz., is this, that the social unit 
as such enjoys consideration in the state, in the reality which he gives to 
himself — viz., in property. The living political body — that Roman feeling 
which animated it as its soul — is now brought back to the isolation of a 
lifeless Private Right. As, when the physical body suffers dissolution, each 
point gains a life of its own, but which is only the miserable life of worms; 
so the political organism is here dissolved into atoms — viz., private persons. 
Such a condition is Roman life at this epoch: on the one side, Fate and the 
abstract universality of sovereignty; on the other, the individual abstraction. 
“Person,” which involves the recognition of the independent dignity of the 
social unit — not on the ground of the display of the life which he possesses 
— in his complete individuality — but as the abstract individuum. It is the 
pride of the social units to enjoy absolute importance as private persons; for 
the Ego is thus enabled to assert unbounded claims; but the substantial 
interest thus comprehended — the meum — 1s only of a superficial kind, and 
the development of private right, which this high principle introduced, 
involved the decay of political life. - The Emperor domineered only, and 


could not be said to rule; for the equitable and moral medium between the 
sovereign and the subjects was wanting — the bond of a constitution and 
organization of the state, in which a gradation of circles of social life, 
enjoying independent recognition, exists in communities and provinces, 
which, devoting their energies to the general interest, exert an influence on 
the general government. There are indeed Curiae in the towns, but they are 
either destitute of weight, or used only as means for oppressing individuals, 
and for systematic plunder. That, therefore, which was abidingly present to 
the minds of men was not their country, or such a moral unity as that 
supplies: the whole state of things urged them to yield themselves to fate, 
and to strive for a perfect indifference to life — an indifference which they 
sought either in freedom of thought or in directly sensuous enjoyment. Thus 
man was either at war with existence, or entirely given up to mere sensuous 
existence. He either recognized his destiny in the task of acquiring the 
means of enjoyment through the favor of the Emperor, or through violence, 
testamentary frauds, and cunning; or he sought repose in philosophy, which 
alone was still able to supply something firm and independent: for the 
systems of that time — Stoicism, Epicureanism, and Scepticism — although 
within their common sphere opposed to each other, had the same general 
purport, viz., rendering the soul absolutely indifferent to everything which 
the real world had to offer. These philosophies were therefore widely 
extended among the cultivated: they produced in man a selfreliant 
immobility as the result of Thought, 7.e., of the activity which produces the 
Universal. But the inward reconciliation by means of philosophy was itself 
only an abstract one — in the pure principle of personality; for Thought, 
which, as perfectly refined, made itself its own object, and thus harmonized 
itself, was entirely destitute of a real object, and the immobility of 
Scepticism made aimlessness itself the object of the Will. This philosophy 
knew nothing but the negativity of all that assumed to be real, and was the 


counsel of despair to a world which no longer possessed anything stable. It 
could not satisfy the living Spirit, which longed after a _ higher 


reconciliation, 


CHAPTER II. CHRISTIANITY. 
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IT HAS BEEN remarked that Caesar inaugurated the Modern World on the 
side of reality, while its spiritual and inward existence was unfolded under 
Augustus. At the beginning of that empire, whose principle we have 
recognized as finiteness and particular subjectivity exaggerated to 
infinitude, the salvation of the World had its birth in the same principle of 
subjectivity — viz., as a particular person, in abstract subjectivity, but in 
such a way that conversely, finiteness is only the form of his appearance, 
while infinity and absolutely independent existence constitute the essence 
and substantial being which it embodies. The Roman World, as it has been 
described — in its desperate condition and the pain of abandonment by God 
— came to an open rupture with reality, and made prominent the general 
desire for a satisfaction such as can only be attained in “the inner man,” the 
Soul — thus preparing the ground for a higher Spiritual World. Rome was 
the Fate that crushed down the gods and all genial life in its hard service, 
while it was the power that purified the human heart from all speciality. Its 
entire condition is therefore analogous to a place of birth, and its pain is like 
the travail-throes of another and higher Spirit, which manifested itself in 
connection with the Christian Religion. This higher Spirit involves the 
reconciliation and emancipation of Spirit; while man obtains the 
consciousness of Spirit in its universality and infinity. The Absolute Object, 
Truth, is Spirit; and as man himself is Spirit, he is present [is mirrored] to 
himself in that object, and thus in his Absolute Object has found Essential 
Being and his own essential being. But in order that the objectivity of 
Essential Being may be done away with, and Spirit be no longer alien to 
itself — may be with itself [self- harmonized] — the Naturalness of Spirit — 


that in virtue of which man is a special, empirical existence — must be 
removed; so that the alien element may be destroyed, and the reconciliation 
of Spirit be accomplished. 

God is thus recognized as Spirit, only when known as the Triune. This 
new principle is the axis on which the History of the World turns. This is 
the goal and the starting point of History. “When the fulness of the time 
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was come, God sent his Son,” is the statement of the Bible. This means 
nothing else than that self-consciousness had reached the phases of 
development [Momente], whose resultant constitutes the Idea of Spirit, and 
had come to feel the necessity of comprehending those phases absolutely. 
This must now be more fully explained. We said of the Greeks, that the law 
for their Spirit was: “Man, know thyself.” The Greek Spirit was a 
consciousness of Spirit, but under a limited form, having the element of 
Nature as an essential ingredient. Spirit may have had the upper hand, but 
the unity of the superior and the subordinate was itself still Natural. Spirit 
appeared as specialized in the idiosyncrasies of the genius of the several 
Greek nationalities and of their divinities, and was represented by Art, in 
whose sphere the Sensuous is elevated only to the middle ground of 
beautiful form and shape, but not to pure Thought. The element of 
Subjectivity that was wanting to the Greeks, we found among the Romans: 
but as it was merely formal and in itself indefinite, it took its material from 
passion and caprice; — even the most shameful degradations could be here 
connected with a divine dread (vide the declaration of Hispala respecting 
the Bacchanalia, Livy xxxix. 13). This element of subjectivity ‘s afterwards 
further realized as Personality of Individuals — a realization which is exactly 
adequate to the principle, and is equally abstract and formal. As such an 
Ego [such a personality], I am infinite to myself, and my phenomenal 
existence consists in the property recognized as mine, and the recognition of 
my personality. This inner existence goes no further; all the applications of 


the principle merge in this. Individuals are thereby posited as atoms; but 
they are at the same time subject to the severe rule of the One, which as 
monas monadum is a power over private persons [the connection between 
the ruler and the ruled is not mediated by the claim of Divine or of 
Constitutional Right, or any general principle, but is direct and individual, 
the Emperor being the immediate lord of each subject in the Empire]. That 
Private Right is therefore, ipso facto, a nullity, an ignoring of the 
personality; and the supposed condition of Right turns out to be an absolute 
destitution of it. This contradiction is the misery of the Roman World. Each 
person is, according to the principle of his personality, entitled only to 
possesion, while the Person of Persons lays claim to the possession of all 
these individuals, so that the right assumed by the social unit is at once 
abrogated and robbed of validity. But the misery of this contradiction is the 
Discipline of the World. “Zucht” (discipline) is derived from “Ziehen” (to 
draw). This “drawing” must be towards something; there must be some 
fixed unity in the background in whose direction that drawing takes place, 
and for which the subject of it is being trained, in order that the standard of 
attainment may be reached. A renunciation, a disaccustoming, is the means 
of leading to an absolute basis of existence. That contradiction which 
afflicts the Roman World is the very state of things which constitutes such a 
discipline — the discipline of that culture which compels personality to 
display its nothingness. But it 1s reserved for us of a later period to regard 
this as a training; to those who are thus trained [traines, dragged], it seems a 
blind destiny, to which they submit in the stupor of suffering. The higher 
condition, in which the soul itself feels pain and longing — in which man is 
not only “drawn,” but feels that the drawing is into himself [into his own 
inmost nature] — is still absent. What has been reflection on our part must 
arise in the mind of the subject of this discipline in the form of a 
consciousness that in himself he is miserable and null. Outward suffering 


must, as already said, be merged in a sorrow of the inner man. He must feel 
himself as the negation of himself; he must see that his misery is the misery 
of his nature — that he is in himself a divided and discordant being. This 
state of mind, this self-chastening, this pain occasioned by our individual 
nothingness — the wretchedness of our [isolated] self, and the longing to 
transcend this condition of soul — must be looked for elsewhere than in the 
properly Roman World. It is this which gives to the Jewish People their 
World-Historical importance and weight; for from this state of mind arose 
that higher phase in which Spirit came to absolute self-consciousness — 
passing from that alien form of being which is its discord and pain, and 
mirroring itself in its own essence. The state of feeling in question we find 
expressed most purely and beautifully in the Psalms of David, and in the 
Prophets; the chief burden of whose utterances is the thirst of the soul after 
God, its profound sorrow for its transgressions, and the desire for 
righteousness and holiness. Of this Spirit we have the mythical 
representation at the very beginning of the Jewish canonical books, in the 
account of the Fall. Man, created in the image of God, lost, it is said, his 
state of absolute contentment, by eating of the Tree of the Knowledge of 
Good and Evil. Sin consists here only in Knowledge: this is the sinful 
element, and by it man is stated to have trifled away his Natural happiness. 
This is a deep truth, that evil lies in consciousness: for the brutes are neither 
evil nor good; the merely Natural Man quite as little. Consciousness 
occasions the separation of the Ego, in its boundless freedom as arbitrary 
choice, from the pure essence of the Will —i.e., from the Good. Knowledge, 
as the disannulling of the unity of mere Nature, is the “Fall,” which is no 
casual conception, but the eternal history of Spirit. For the state of 
innocence, the paradisaical condition, is that of the brute. Paradise is a park, 
where only brutes, not men, can remain. For the brute is one with God only 
implicitly [not consciously]. Only Man’s Spirit (that is) has a self-cognizant 


existence. This existence for self, this consciousness, is at the same time 
separation from the Universal and Divine Spirit. If I hold to my abstract 
Freedom, in contraposition to the Good, I adopt the standpoint of Evil. The 
Fall is therefore the eternal Mythus of Man — in fact, the very transition by 
which he becomes man. Persistence in this standpoint is, however, Evil, and 
the feeling of pain at such a condition, and of longing to transcend it, we 
find in David, when he says: “Lord, create for me a pure heart, a new 
steadfast Spirit.” This feeling we observe even in the account of the Fall; 
though an announcement of Reconciliation is not made there, but rather one 
of continuance in misery. Yet we have in this narrative the prediction of 
reconciliation in the sentence, “The serpent’s head shall be bruised’; but 
still more profoundly expressed where it is stated that when God saw that 
Adam had eaten of that tree, he said, “Behold Adam is become as one of us, 
knowing Good and Evil.” God confirms the words of the Serpent. Implicitly 
and explicitly, then, we have the truth, that man through Spirit — through 
cognition of the Universal and the Particular — comprehends God Himself. 
But it is only God that declares this — not man: the latter remains, on the 
contrary, in a state of internal discord. The joy of reconciliation is still 
distant from humanity; the absolute and final repose of his whole being is 
not yet discovered to man. It exists, in the first instance, only for God. As 
far as the present is concerned, the feeling of pain at his condition is 
regarded as a final award. The satisfaction which man enjoys at first, 
consists in the finite and temporal blessings conferred on the Chosen 
Family and the possession of the Land of Canaan. His repose is not found in 
God. Sacrifices are, it is true, offered to Him in the Temple, and atonement 
made by outward offerings and inward penitence. But that mundane 
satisfaction in the Chosen Family, and its possession of Canaan, was taken 
from the Jewish people in the chastisement inflicted by the Roman Empire. 
The Syrian kings did indeed oppress it, but it was left for the Romans to 


annul its individuality. The Temple of Zion is destroyed; the God-serving 
nation is scattered to the winds. Here every source of satisfaction is taken 
away, and the nation is driven back to the standpoint of that primeval 
mythus — the standpoint of that painful feeling which humanity experiences 
when thrown upon itself. Opposed to the universal Fatum of the Roman 
World, we have here the consciousness of Evil and the direction of the mind 
Godwards. All that remains to be done, is that this fundamental idea should 
be expanded to an objective universal sense, and be taken as the concrete 
existence of man — as the completion of his nature. Formerly the Land of 
Canaan and themselves as the people of God had been regarded by the Jews 
as that concrete and complete existence. But this basis of satisfaction is now 
lost, and thence arises the sense of misery and failure of hope in God, with 
whom that happy reality had been essentially connected. Here, then, misery 
is not the stupid immersion in a blind Fate, but a boundless energy of 
longing. Stoicism taught only that the Negative is not — that pain must not 
be recognized as a veritable existence; but Jewish feeling persists in 
acknowledging Reality and desires harmony and reconciliation within its 
sphere; for that feeling is based on the Oriental Unity of Nature — i.e., the 
unity of Reality, of Subjectivity, with the substance of the One Essential 
Being. Through the loss of mere outward reality Spirit is driven back within 
itself; the side of reality is thus refined to Universality, through the 
reference of it to the One. The Oriental antithesis of Light and Darkness 1s 
transferred to Spirit, and the Darkness becomes Sin. For the abnegation of 
reality there is no compensation but Subjectivity itself — the Human Will as 
intrinsically universal; and thereby alone does reconciliation become 
possible. Sin is the discerning of Good and Evil as separation; but this 
discerning likewise heals the ancient hurt, and is the fountain of infinite 
reconciliation. The discerning in question brings with it the destruction of 
that which is external and alien in consciousness, and is consequently the 


return of Subjectivity into itself. This, then, adopted into the actual self- 
consciousness of the World is the Reconciliation [atonement] of the World. 
From that unrest of infinite sorrow — in which the two sides of the antithesis 
stand related to each other — is developed the unity of God with Reality 
(which latter had been posited as negative i.e., with Subjectivity which had 
been separated from Him. The infinite loss is counterbalanced only by its 
infinity, and thereby becomes infinite gain. The recognition of the identity 
of the Subject and God was introduced into the World when the fulness of 
Time was come: the consciousness of this identity is the recognition of God 
in his true essence. The material of Truth is Spirit itself — inherent vital 
movement. The nature of God as pure Spirit, is manifested to man in the 
Christian Religion. 

But what is Spirit? It is the one immutably homogeneous infinite — pure 
Identity — which in its second phase separates itself from itself and makes 
this second aspect Its own polar opposite, viz. as existence for and in self as 
contrasted with the Universal. But this separation is annulled by the fact 
that atomistic Subjectivity, as simple relation to itself [as occupied with self 
alone] is itself the Universal, the Identical with self. If Spirit be defined as 
absolute reflection within itself in virtue of its absolute duality — Love on 
the one hand as comprehending the Emotional [Empfindung], Knowledge 
on the other hand as Spirit [including the penetrative and active faculties, as 
opposed to the receptive] — it is recognized as Triune: the “Father” and the 
“Son,” and that duality which essentially characterizes it as “Spirit.” It must 
further be observed, that in this truth, the relation of man fo this truth is also 
posited. For Spirit makes itself its own [polar] opposite — and is the return 
from this opposite into itself. Comprehended in pure ideality, that antithetic 
form of Spirit is the Son of God; reduced to limited and particular 
conceptions, it is the World-Nature and Finite Spirit: Finite Spirit itself 
therefore is posited as a constituent element [Moment] in the Divine Being. 


Man himself therefore is comprehended in the Idea of God, and this 
comprehension may be thus expressed — that the unity of Man with God is 
posited in the Christian Religion. But this unity must not be superficially 
conceived, as if God were only Man, and Man, without further condition, 
were God. Man, on the contrary, is God only in so far as he annuls the 
merely Natural and Limited in his Spirit and elevates himself to God. That 
is to say, it is obligatory on him who is a partaker of the truth, and knows 
that he himself is a constituent [Moment] of the Divine Idea, to give up his 
merely natural being: for the Natural is the Unspiritual. In this Idea of God, 
then, is to be found also the Reconciliation that heals the pain and inward 
suffering of man. For Suffering itself is henceforth recognized as an 
instrument necessary for producing the unity of man with God. This 
implicit unity exists in the first place only for the thinking speculative 
consciousness; but it must also exist for the sensuous, representative 
consciousness — it must become an object for the World — it must appear, 
and that in the sensuous form appropriate to Spirit, which is the human. 
Christ has appeared — a Man who is God — God who is Man; and thereby 
peace and reconciliation have accrued to the World. Our thoughts naturally 
revert to the Greek anthropomorphism, of which we affirmed that it did not 
go far enough. For that natural elation of soul which characterized the 
Greeks did not rise to the Subjective Freedom of the Ego itself — to the 
inwardness that belongs to the Christian Religion — to the recognition of 
Spirit as a definite positive being. — The appearance of the Christian God 
involves further its being unique in its kind; it can occur only once, for God 
is realized as Subject, and as manifested Subjectivity is exclusively One 
Individual. The Lamas are ever and anon chosen anew; because God is 
known in the East as Substance, whose infinity of form is recognized 
merely in an unlimited multeity of outward and particular manifestations. 


But subjectivity as infinite relation to self, has its form in itself, and as 


manifested, must be a unity excluding all others. — Moreover the sensuous 
existence in which Spirit is embodied is only a transitional phase. Christ 
dies; only as dead, is he exalted to Heaven and sits at the right hand of God; 
only thus is he Spirit. He himself says: “When I am no longer with you, the 
Spirit will guide you into all truth.” Not till the Feast of Pentecost were the 
Apostles filled with the Holy Ghost. To the Apostles, Christ as living, was 
not that which he was to them subsequently as the Spirit of the Church, in 
which he became to them for the first time an object for their truly spiritual 
consciousness. On the same principle, we do not adopt the right point of 
view in thinking of Christ only as a historical bygone personality. So 
regarded, the question is asked, What are we to make of his birth, his Father 
and Mother, his early domestic relations, his miracles, etc.? — i.e., What is 
he unspiritually regarded? Considered only in respect of his talents, 
character and morality — as a Teacher and so forth — we place him in the 
same category with Socrates and others, though his morality may be ranked 
higher. But excellence of character, morality, etc. — all this is not the ne plus 
ultra in the requirements of Spirit — does not enable man to gain the 
speculative idea of Spirit for his conceptive faculty. If Christ is to be looked 
upon only as an excellent, even impeccable individual, and nothing more, 
the conception of the Speculative Idea, of Absolute Truth is ignored. But 
this is the desideratum, the point from which we have to start. Make of 
Christ what you will, exegetically, critically, historically — demonstrate as 
you please, how the doctrines of the Church were and said, Behold my 
mother and my brethren! For he that doeth the will of my Father in heaven, 
the same is my brother, and sister and mother.” Yes, it is even said: “Think 
not that Iam come to send peace on the Earth. Iam not come to send peace 
but the sword. For I am come to set a man against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother, and the mother-in-law against her daughter- 


in-law.” Here then is an abstraction from all that belongs to reality, even 


from moral ties. We may say that nowhere are to be found such 
revolutionary utterances as in the Gospels; for everything that had been 
respected, is treated as a matter of indifference — as worthy of no regard. 

The next point is the development of this principle; and the whole sequel 
of History is the history of its development. Its first realization is the 
formation by the friends of Christ, of a Society — a Church. It has been 
already remarked that only after the death of Christ could the Spirit come 
upon his friends; that only then were they able to conceive the true idea of 
God, viz., that in Christ man is redeemed and reconciled: for in him the idea 
of eternal truth is recognized, the essence of man acknowledged to be Spirit, 
and the fact proclaimed that only by stripping himself of his finiteness and 
surrendering himself to pure self-consciousness, does he attain the truth. 
Christ — man as man — in whom the unity of God and man has appeared, has 
in his death, and his history generally, himself presented the eternal history 
of Spirit — a history which every man has to accomplish in himself, in order 
to exist as Spirit, or to become a child of God, a citizen of his kingdom. The 
followers of Christ, who combine on this principle and live in the spiritual 
life as their aim, form the Church, which is the Kingdom of God. “Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name” (i.e., “in the character of 
partakers in my being’’) says Christ, “there am I in the midst of them.” The 
Church is a real present life in the Spirit of Christ. 

It is important that the Christian religion be not limited to the teachings 
of Christ himself: it is in the Apostles that the completed and developed 
truth is first exhibited. This complex of thought unfolded itself in the 
Christian community. That community, in its first experiences, found itself 
sustaining a double relation — first, a relation to the Roman World, and 
secondly, to the truth whose development was its aim. We will pursue these 
different relations separately. The Christian community found itself in the 
Roman world, and in this world the extension of the Christian religion was 


to take place. That community must therefore keep itself removed from all 
activity in the State — constitute itself a separate company, and not react 
against the decrees, views, and transactions of the state. But as it was 
secluded from the state, and consequently did not hold the Emperor for its 
absolute sovereign, it was the object of persecution and hate. Then was 
manifested that infinite inward liberty which it enjoyed, in the great 
steadfastness with which sufferings and sorrows were patiently borne for 
the sake of the highest truth. It was less the miracles of the Apostles that 
gave to Christianity its outward extension and inward strength, than the 
substance, the truth of the doctrine itself. Christ himself says: “Many will 
say to me at that day: Lord, Lord! have we not prophesied in thy name, 
have we not cast out devils in thy name, have we not in thy name done 
many wonderful deeds? Then will I profess unto them: I never knew you, 
depart from me all ye workers of iniquity.” 

As regards its other relation, viz., that to the Truth, it is especially 
important to remark that the Dogma — the Theoretical — was already 
matured within the Roman World, while we find the development of the 
State from that principle, a much later growth. The Fathers of the Church 
and the Councils constituted the dogma; but a chief element in this 
constitution was supplied by the previous development of philosophy. Let 
us examine more closely how the philosophy of the time stood related to 
religion. It has already been remarked that the Roman inwardness and 
subjectivity, which presented itself only abstractly, as soulless personality in 
the exclusive position assumed by the Ego, was refined by the philosophy 
of Stoicism and Scepticism to the form of Universality. The ground of 
Thought was thereby reached, and God was known in Thought as the One 
Infinite. The Universal stands here only as an unimportant predicate — not 
itself a Subject, but requiring a concrete particular application to make it 
such. But the One and Universal, the Illimitable conceived by fancy, is 


essentially Oriental; for measureless conceptions, carrying all limited 
existence beyond its .proper bounds, are indigenous to the East. Presented 
in the domain of Thought itself, the Oriental One is the invisible and non- 
sensuous God of the Israelitish people, but whom they also make an object 
of conception as a person. This principle became World-Historical with 
Christianity. — In the Roman World, the union of the East and West had 
taken place in the first instance by means of conquest: it took place now 
inwardly, psychologically, also; — the Spirit of the East spreading over the 
West. The worship of Isis and that of Mithra had been extended through the 
whole Roman World; Spirit, lost in the outward and in limited aims, 
yearned after an Infinite. But the West desired a deeper, purely inward 
Universality — an Infinite possessed at the same time of positive qualities. 
Again, it was in Egypt — in Alexandria, viz., the centre of communication 
between the East and the West — that the problem of the age was proposed 
for Thought; and the solution now found was — Spirit. There the two 
principles came into scientific contact, and were scientifically worked out. 
It is especially remarkable to observe there, learned Jews such as Philo, 
connecting abstract forms of the concrete, which they derived from Plato 
and Aristotle, with their conception of the Infinite, and recognizing God 
according to the more concrete idea of Spirit, under the definition of the 
Logos. So, also, did the profound thinkers of Alexandria comprehend the 
unity of the Platonic and Aristotelian Philosophy; and their speculative 
thinking attained those abstract ideas which are likewise the fundamental 
purport of the Christian religion. The application, by way of postulate, to 
the pagan religion, of ideas recognized as true, was a direction which 
philosophy had already taken among the heathen. Plato had altogether 
repudiated the current mythology, and, with his followers, was accused of 
Atheism. The Alexandrians, on the contrary, endeavored to demonstrate a 
speculative truth in the Greek conceptions of the gods: and the Emperor 


Julian the Apostate resumed the attempt, asserting that the pagan 
ceremonials had a strict connection with rationality. The heathen felt, as it 
were, obliged to give to their divinities the semblance of something higher 
than sensuous conceptions; they therefore attempted to spiritualize them. 
Thus much is also certain, that the Greek religion contains a degree of 
Reason; for the substance of Spirit is Reason, and its product must be 
something Rational. It makes a difference, however, whether Reason is 
explicitly developed in Religion, or merely adumbrated by it, as constituting 
its hidden basis. And while the Greeks thus spiritualized their sensuous 
divinities, the Christians also, on their side, sought for a profounder sense in 
the historical part of their religion. Just as Philo found a deeper import 
shadowed forth in the Mosaic record, and idealized what he considered the 
bare shell of the narrative, so also did the Christians treat their records — 
partly with a polemic view, but still more largely from a free and 
spontaneous interest in the process. But the instrumentality of philosophy in 
introducing these dogmas into the Christian Religion, is no sufficient 
ground for asserting that they were foreign to Christianity and had nothing 
to do with it. It is a matter of perfect indifference where a thing originated; 
the only question is: “Is it true in and for itself?” Many think that by 
pronouncing the doctrine to be Neo- Platonic, they have ipso facto banished 
it from Christianity. Whether a Christian doctrine stands exactly thus or thus 
in the Bible — the point to which the exegetical scholars of modern times 
devote all their attention — is not the only question. The Letter kills, the 
Spirit makes alive: this they say themselves, yet pervert the sentiment by 
taking the Understanding for the Spirit. It was the Church that recognized 
and established the doctrines in question — i.e. the Spirit of the Church; and 
it is itself an Article of Doctrine: “I believe in a Holy Church;” as Christ 
himself also said: “The Spirit will guide you into all truth.” In the Nicene 
Council (A.D. 325), was ultimately established a fixed confession of faith, 


to which we still adhere: this confession had not, indeed, a speculative form, 
but the profoundly speculative is most intimately inwoven with the 
manifestation of Christ himself. Even in John (en arch hn o logos, ka o 
logos hn pros ton gqewn un o logos) we see the commencement of a 
profounder comprehension. The profoundest thought is connected with the 
personality of Christ — with the historical and external; and it is the very 
grandeur of the Christian religion that, with all this profundity, it is easy of 
comprehension by our consciousness in its outward aspect, while, at the 
same time, it summons us to penetrate deeper. It is thus adapted to every 
grade of culture, and yet satisfies the highest requirements. 

Having spoken of the relation of the Christian community to the Roman 
world on the one side, and to the truth contained in its doctrines on the other 
side, we come to the third point — in which both doctrine and the external 
world are concerned — the Church. The Christian community is the 
Kingdom of Christ — its influencing present Spirit being Christ: for this 
kingdom has an actual existence, not a merely future one. This spiritual 
actuality has, therefore, also a phenomenal existence; and that, not only as 
contrasted with heathenism, but with secular existence generally. For the 
Church, as presenting this outward existence, is not merely a religion as 
opposed to another religion, but is at the same time a particular form of 
secular existence, occupying a place side by side with other secular 
existence. The religious existence of the Church is governed by Christ; the 
secular side of its government is left to the free choice of the members 
themselves. Into this kingdom of God an organization must be introduced. 
In the first instance, all the members know themselves filled with the Spirit; 
the whole community perceives the truth and gives expression to it; yet, 
together with this common participation of spiritual influence, arises the 
necessity of a presidency of guidance and teaching — a body distinct from 
the community at large. Those are chosen as presidents who are 


distinguished for talents, character, fervor of piety, a holy life, learning, and 
culture generally. The presidents — those who have a superior acquaintance 
with that substantial Life of which all are partakers, and who are instructors 
in that Life — those who establish what is truth, and those who dispense its 
enjoyment — are distinguished from the community at large, as persons 
endowed with knowledge and governing power are from the governed. To 
the intelligent presiding body, the Spirit comes in a fully revealed and 
explicit form; in the mass of the community that Spirit is only implicit. 
While, therefore, in the presiding body, the Spirit exists as self-appreciating 
and self-cognizant, it becomes an authority in spiritual as well as in secular 
matters — an authority for the truth and for the relation of each individual to 
the truth, determining how he should conduct himself so as to act in 
accordance with the Truth. This distinction occasions the rise of an 
Ecclesiastical Kingdom in the Kingdom of God. Such a distinction is 
inevitable ; but the existence of an authoritative government for the 
Spiritual, when closely examined, shows that human subjectivity in its 
proper form has not yet developed itself. In the heart, indeed, the evil will is 
surrendered, but the will, as human, is not yet interpenetrated by the Deity; 
the human will is emancipated only abstractly — not in its concrete reality — 
for the whole sequel of History is occupied with the realization of this 
concrete Freedom. Up to this point, finite Freedom has been only annulled, 
to make way for infinite Freedom. The latter has not yet penetrated secular 
existence with its rays. Subjective Freedom has not yet attained validity as 
such: Insight [speculative conviction] does not yet rest on a basis of its own, 
but is content to inhere in the spirit of an extrinsic authority. That Spiritual 
[geistig| kingdom has, therefore, assumed the shape of an Ecclesiastical 
[geistlich] one, as the relation of the substantial being and essence of Spirit 
to human Freedom. Besides the interior organization already mentioned, we 


find the Christian community assuming also a definite external position, 


and becoming the possessor of property of its own. As property belonging 
to the spiritual world, it is presumed to enjoy special protection; and the 
immediate inference from this is, that the Church has no dues to pay to the 
state, and that ecclesiastical persons are not amenable to the jurisdiction of 
the secular courts. This entails the government by the Church itself of 
ecclesiastical property and ecclesiastical persons. Thus there originates with 
the Church the contrasted spectacle of a body consisting only of private 
persons and the power of the Emperor on the secular side; — on the other 
side, the perfect democracy of the spiritual community, choosing its own 
president. Priestly consecration, however, soon changes this democracy into 
aristocracy; — though the further development of the Church does not 
belong to the period now under consideration, but must be referred to the 
world of a later date. It was then through the Christian Religion that the 
Absolute Idea of God, in its true conception, attained consciousness. Here 
Man, too, finds himself comprehended in his true nature, given in the 
specific conception of “the Son.” Man, finite when regarded for himself, is 
yet at the same time the Image of God and a fountain of infinity in himself. 
He is the object of his own existence — has in himself an infinite value, an 
eternal destiny. Consequently he has his true home in a super-sensuous 
world — an infinite subjectivity, gained only by a rupture with mere Natural 
existence and volition, and by his labor to break their power within him. 
This is religious self- consciousness. But in order to enter the sphere and 
display the active vitality of that religious life, humanity must become 
capable of it. This capability is the dunamis for that energeia. What 
therefore remains to be considered is, those conditions of humanity which 
are the necessary corollary to the consideration that Man is Absolute Self- 
consciousness — his Spiritual nature being the starting-point and 
presupposition. These conditions are themselves not yet of a concrete order, 
but simply the first abstract principles, which are won by the 


instrumentality of the Christian Religion for the secular State. First, under 
Christianity Slavery is impossible; for man is man — in the abstract essence 
of his nature — is contemplated in God; each unit of mankind is an object of 
the grace of God and of the Divine purpose: “God will have a// men to be 
saved.” Utterly excluding all speciality, therefore, man, in and for himself — 
in his simple quality of man — has infinite value; and this infinite value 
abolishes, ipso facto, all particularity attaching to birth or country. The 
other, the second principle, regards the subjectivity of man in its bearing on 
the Fortuitous — on Chance. Humanity has this sphere of free Spirituality in 
and for itself, and everything else must proceed from it. The place 
appropriated to the abode and presence of the Divine Spirit — the sphere in 
question — is Spiritual Subjectivity, and is constituted the place to which all 
contingency is amenable. It follows thence, that what we observed among 
the Greeks as a form of Customary Morality, cannot maintain its position in 
the Christian world. For that morality is spontaneous unreflected Wont; 
while the Christian principle is independent subjectivity — the soil on which 
grows the True. Now an unreflected morality cannot continue to hold its 
ground against the principle of Subjective Freedom. Greek Freedom was 
that of Hap and “Gentus”; it was still conditioned by Slaves and Oracles; 
but now the principle of absolute Freedom in God makes its appearance. 
Man now no longer sustains the relation of Dependence, but of Love — in 
the consciousness that he is a partaker in the Divine existence. In regard to 
particular aims [such as the Greeks referred to oracular decision], man now 
forms his own determinations and recognizes himself as plenipotentiary in 
regard to all finite existence. All that is special retreats into the background 
before that Spiritual sphere of subjectivity, which takes a secondary position 
only in presence of the Divine Spirit. The superstition of oracles and 
auspices is thereby entirely abrogated: Man is recognized as the absolute 
authority in crises of decision. 


It is the two principles just treated of, that now attach to Spirit in this its 
self-contained phase. The inner shrine of man is designed, on the one hand, 
to train the citizen of the religious life to bring himself into harmony with 
the Spirit of God; on the other hand, this is the point du départ for 
determining secular relations, and its condition is the theme of Christian 
History. The change which piety effects must not remain concealed in the 
recesses of the heart, but must become an actual, present world, complying 
with the conditions prescribed by that Absolute Spirit. Piety of heart does 
not, per se, involve the submission of the subjective will, in its external 
relations, to that piety. On the contrary we see all passions increasingly 
rampant in the sphere of reality, because that sphere is looked down upon 
with contempt, from the lofty position attained by the world of mind, as one 
destitute of all claim and value. The problem to be solved is therefore the 
imbuing of the sphere of [ordinary] unreflected Spiritual existence, with the 
Idea of Spirit. A general observation here suggests itself. From time 
immemorial it has been customary to assume an opposition between Reason 
and Religion, as also between Religion and the World; but on investigation 
this turns out to be only a distinction. Reason in general is the Positive 
Existence [Wesen] of Spirit, divine as well as human. The distinction 
between Religion and the World is only this — that Religion as such, is 
Reason in the soul and heart — that it is a temple in which Truth and 
Freedom in God are presented to the conceptive faculty: the State, on the 
other hand, regulated by the selfsame Reason, is a temple of Human 
Freedom concerned with the perception and volition of a reality, whose 
purport may itself be called divine. Thus Freedom in the State is preserved 
and established by Religion, since moral rectitude in the State is only the 
carrying out of that which constitutes the fundamental principle of Religion. 
The process displayed in History is only the manifestation of Religion as 
Human Reason — the production of the religious principle which dwells in 


the heart of man, under the form of Secular Freedom. Thus the discord 
between the inner life of the heart and the actual world is removed. To 
realize this is, however, the vocation of another people — or other peoples — 
viz., the German. In ancient Rome itself, Christianity cannot find a ground 
on which it may become actual, and develop an empire. 


CHAPTER Ill. THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. 
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WITH CONSTANTINE THE Great the Christian religion ascended the 
throne of the empire. He was followed by a succession of Christian 
Emperors, interrupted only by Julian — who however, could do but little for 
the prostrate ancient faith. The Roman Empire embraced the whole 
civilized earth, from the Western Ocean to the Tigris — from the interior of 
Africa, to the Danube (Pannonia, Dacia). Christianity soon spread through 
the length and breadth of this enormous realm. Rome had long ceased to be 
the exclusive residence of the Emperors. Many of Constantine’s 
predecessors had resided in Milan or other places; and he himself 
established a second court in the ancient Byzantium, which received the 
name of Constantinople. From the first its population consisted chiefly of 
Christians, and Constantine lavished every appliance to render this new 
abode equal in splendor to the old. The empire still remained in its integrity 
till Theodosius the Great made permanent a separation that had been only 
occasional, and divided it between his two sons. The reign of Theodosius 
displayed the last faint glimmer of that splendor which had glorified the 
Roman world. Under him the pagan temples were shut, the sacrifices and 
ceremonies abolished, and paganism itself forbidden: gradually however it 
entirely vanished of itself. The heathen orators of the time cannot 
sufficiently express their wonder and astonishment at the monstrous 
contrast between the days of their forefathers and their own. “Our Temples 
have become Tombs. The places which were formerly adorned with the 
holy statues of the Gods are now covered with sacred bones (relics of the 
Martyrs); men who have suffered a shameful death for their crimes, whose 
bodies are covered with stripes, and whose heads have been embalmed, are 


the object of veneration.” All that was contemned is exalted; all that was 
formerly revered, is trodden in the dust. The last of the pagans express this 
enormous contrast with profound lamentation. The Roman Empire was 
divided between the two sons of Theodosius. The elder, Arcadius, received 
the Eastern Empire: — Ancient Greece, with Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt; the younger, Honorius, the Western: — Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul, 
Britain. Immediately after the death of Theodosius, confusion entered, and 
the Roman provinces were overwhelmed by alien peoples. Already, under 
the Emperor Valens, the Visigoths, pressed by the Huns, had solicited a 
domicile on the hither side of the Danube. This was granted them, on the 
condition that they should defend the border provinces of the empire. But 
maltreatment roused them to revolt. Valens was beaten and fell on the field. 
The later emperors paid court to the leader of these Goths. Alaric, the bold 
Gothic Chief, turned his arms against Italy. Stilicho, the general and 
minister of Honorius, stayed his course, A.D. 403, by the battle of Pollentia, 
as at a later date he also routed Radagaisus, leader of the Alans, Suevi, and 
others. Alaric now attacked Gaul and Spain, and on the fall of Stilicho 
returned to Italy. Rome was stormed and plundered by him A.D. 410. 
Afterwards Attila advanced on it with the terrible might of the Huns — one 
of those purely Oriental phenomena, which, like a mere storm-torrent, rise 
to a furious height and bear down everything in their course, but in a brief 
space are so completely spent, that nothing is seen of them but the traces 
they have left in the ruins which they have occasioned. Attila pressed into 
Gaul, where, A.D. 451, a vigorous resistance was offered him by Zttus, 
near Chalons on the Marne. Victory remained doubtful. Attila subsequently 
marched upon Italy and died in the year 453. Soon afterwards however 
Rome was taken and plundered by the Vandals under Genseric. Finally, the 
dignity of the Western Emperors became a farce, and their empty title was 
abolished by Odoacer, King of the Heruli. 


The Eastern Empire long survived, and in the West a new Christian 
population was formed from the invading barbarian hordes. Christianity had 
at first kept aloof from the state, and the development which it experienced 
related to doctrine, internal organization, discipline, etc. But now it had 
become dominant: it was now a political power, a political motive. We now 
see Christianity under two forms: on the one side barbarian nations whose 
culture was yet to begin, who have to acquire the very rudiments of science, 
law, and polity; on other side civilized peoples in possession of Greek 
science and a highly refined Oriental culture. Municipal legislation among 
them was complete — having reached the highest perfection through the 
labors of the great Roman jurisconsults; so that the corpus juris compiled at 
the instance of the Emperor Justinian, still excites the admiration of the 
world. Here the Christian religion is placed in the midst of a developed 
civilization, which did not proceed from it. There, on the contrary, the 
process of culture has its very first step still to take, and that within the 
sphere of Christianity. These two empires, therefore, present a most 
remarkable contrast, in which we have before our eyes a grand example of 
the necessity of a people’s having its culture developed in the spirit of the 
Christian religion. The history of the highly civilized Eastern Empire — 
where as we might suppose, the Spirit of Christianity could be taken up in 
its truth and purity — exhibits to us a millennial series of uninterrupted 
crimes, weaknesses, basenesses and want of principle; a most repulsive and 
consequently a most uninteresting picture. It is evident here, how 
Christianity may be abstract, and how as such it is powerless, on account of 
its very purity and intrinsic spirituality. It may even be entirely separated 
from the World, as e.g. in Monasticism — which originated in Egypt. It is a 
common notion and saying, in reference to the power of Religion, abstractly 
considered, over the hearts of men, that if Christian love were universal, 


private and political life would both be perfect, and the state of mankind 


would be thoroughly righteous and moral. Such representations may be a 
pious wish, but do not possess truth; for religion is something internal, 
having to do with conscience alone. To it all the passions and desires are 
opposed, and in order that heart, will, intelligence may become true, they 
must be thoroughly educated; Right must become Custom — Habit; practical 
activity must be elevated to rational action; the State must have a rational 
organ-ization, and then at length does the will of individuals become a truly 
righteous one. Light shining in darkness may perhaps give color, but not a 
picture animated by Spirit. The Byzantine Empire is a grand example of 
how the Christian religion may maintain an abstract character among a 
cultivated people, if the whole organization of the State and of the Laws is 
not reconstructed in harmony with its principle. At Byzantium Christianity 
had fallen into the hands of the dregs of the population — the lawless mob. 
Popular license on the one side and courtly baseness on the other side, take 
refuge under the sanction of religion, and degrade the latter to a disgusting 
object. In regard to religion, two interests obtained prominence: first, the 
settlement of doctrine; and secondly, the appointment to ecclesiastical 
offices. The settlement of doctrine pertained to the Councils and Church 
authorities; but the principle of Christianity is Freedom — subjective insight. 
These matters therefore, were special subjects of contention for the 
populace; violent civil wars arose, and everywhere might be witnessed 
scenes of murder, conflagration and pillage, perpetrated in the cause of 
Christian dogmas. A famous schism e.g. occurred in reference to the dogma 
of the Trisagion. The words read: “Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord God of 
Zebaoth.” To this, one party, in honor of Christ, added — “who was crucified 
for us.” Another party rejected the addition, and sanguinary struggles 
ensued. In the contest on the question whether Christ were omoousios or 
omoiousios — that is of the same or of similar nature with God — the one 


letter 1 cost many thousands their lives. Especially notorious are the 


contentions about Images, in which it often happened, that the Emperor 
declared for the images and the Patriarch against, or conversely. Streams of 
blood flowed as the result. Gregory Nazianzen says somewhere: “This city 
(Constantinople) is full of handicraftsmen and slaves, who are all profound 
theologians, and preach in their workshops and in the streets. If you want a 
man to change a piece of silver, he instructs you in what consists the 
distinction between the Father and the Son: if you ask the price of a loaf of 
bread, you receive for answer — that the Son is inferior to the Father; and if 
you ask, whether the bread 1s ready, the rejoinder is that the genesis of the 
Son was from Nothing.” The Idea of Spirit contained in this doctrine was 
thus treated in an utterly unspiritual manner. The appointment to the 
Patriarchate at Constantinople, Antioch and Alexandria, and the jealousy 
and ambition of the Patriarchs likewise occasioned many intestine struggles. 
To all these religious contentions was added the interest in the gladiators 
and their combats, and in the parties of the blue and green color, which 
likewise occasioned the bloodiest encounters; a sign of the most fearful 
degradation, as proving that all feeling for what is serious and elevated is 
lost, and that the delirium of religious passion is quite consistent with an 
appetite for gross and barbarous spectacles. 

The chief points in the Christian religion were at last, by degrees, 
established by the Councils. The Christians of the Byzantine Empire 
remained sunk in the dream of superstition — persisting in blind obedience 
to the Patriarchs and the priesthood. Image-Worship, to which we alluded 
above, occasioned the most violent struggles and storms. The brave 
Emperor Leo the Isaurian in particular, persecuted images with the greatest 
obstinacy, and in the year 754, Image-Worship was declared by a Council to 
be an invention of the devil. Nevertheless, in the year 787 the Empress 
Irene had it restored under the authority of a Nicene Council, and the 
Empress Theodora definitively established it — proceeding against its 


enemies with energetic rigor. The iconoclastic Patriarch received two 
hundred blows, the bishops trembled, the monks exulted, and the memory 
of this orthodox proceeding was celebrated by an annual ecclesiastical 
festival. The West, on the contrary, repudiated Image-Worship as late as the 
year 794, in the Council held at Frankfort; and, though retaining the images, 
blamed most severely the superstition of the Greeks. Not till the later 
Middle Ages did Image-Worship meet with universal adoption as the result 
of quiet and slow advances. 

The Byzantine Empire was thus distracted by passions of all kinds 
within, and pressed by the barbarians — to whom the Emperors could offer 
but feeble resistance — without. The realm was in a condition of perpetual 
insecurity. Its general aspect presents a disgusting picture of imbecility; 
wretched, nay, insane passions, stifle the growth of all that is noble in 
thoughts, deeds, and persons. Rebellion on the part of generals, depositions 
of the Emperors by their means or through the intrigues of the courtiers, 
assassination or poisoning of the Emperors by their own wives and sons, 
women surrendering themselves to lusts and abominations of all kinds — 
such are the scenes which History here brings before us; till at last — about 
the middle of the fifteenth century (A.D. 1453) — the rotten edifice of the 
Eastern Empire crumbled in pieces before the might of the vigorous Turks. 


PART IV: THE GERMAN WORLD. 
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THE GERMAN SPIRIT is the Spirit of the new World. Its aim is the 
realization of absolute Truth as the unlimited self-determination of Freedom 
— that Freedom which has its own absolute form itself as its purport. The 
destiny of the German peoples is, to be the bearers of the Christian 
principle. The principle of Spiritual Freedom — of Reconciliation [of the 
Objective and Subjective], was introduced into the still simple, unformed 
minds of those peoples; and the part assigned them in the service of the 
World- Spirit was that of not merely possessing the Idea of Freedom as the 
substratum of their religious conceptions, but of producing it in free and 
spontaneous developments from their subjective self-consciousness. In 
entering on the task of dividing the German World into its natural periods, 
we must remark that we have not, as was the case in treating of the Greeks 
and Romans, a double external relation — backwards to an earlier World- 
Historical people, and forwards to a later one — to guide us. History shows 
that the process of development among the peoples now under 
consideration, was an altogether different one. The Greeks and Romans had 
reached maturity within, ere they directed their energies outwards. The 
Germans, on the contrary, began with self- diffusion — deluging the world, 
and overpowering in their course the inwardly rotten, hollow political 
fabrics of the civilized nations. Only then did their development begin, 
kindled by a foreign culture, a foreign religion, polity and legislation. The 
process of culture they underwent consisted in taking up foreign elements 
and reductively amalgamating them with their own national life. Thus their 
history presents an introversion — the attraction of alien forms of life and the 
bringing these to bear upon their own. In the Crusades, indeed, and in the 


discovery of America, the Western World directed its energies outwards. 
But it was not thus brought in contact with a World-Historical people that 
had preceded it; it did not dispossess a principle that had previously 
governed the world. The relation to an extraneous principle here only 
accompanies [does not constitute] the history — does not bring with it 
essential changes in the nature of those conditions which characterize the 
peoples in question, but rather wears the aspect of internal evolution. — The 
relation to other countries and periods is thus entirely different from that 
sustained by the Greeks and Romans. For the Christian world is the world 
of completion; the grand principle of being is realized, consequently the end 
of days is fully come. The Idea can discover in Christianity no point in the 
aspirations of Spirit that is not satisfied. For its individual members, the 
Church is, it is true, a preparation for an eternal state as something future; 
since the units who compose it, in their isolated and several capacity, 
occupy a position of particularity: but the Church has also the Spirit of God 
actually present in it, it forgives the sinner and is a present kingdom of 
heaven. Thus the Christian World has no absolute existence outside its 
sphere, but only a relative one which is already implicitly vanquished, and 
in respect to which its only concern is to make it apparent that this conquest 
has taken place. Hence it follows that an external reference ceases to be the 
characteristic element determining the epochs of the modern world. We 
have therefore to look for another principle of division. 

The German World took up the Roman culture and religion in their 
completed form. There was indeed a German and Northern religion, but it 
had by no means taken deep root in the soul; Tacitus therefore calls the 
Germans: “Securi adversus Deos.” The Christian Religion which they 
adopted, had received from Councils and Fathers of the Church, who 
possessed the whole culture, and in particular, the philosophy of the Greek 
and Roman World, a perfected dogmatic system; the Church, too, had a 


completely developed hierarchy. To the native tongue of the Germans, the 
Church likewise opposed one perfectly developed — the Latin. In art and 
philosophy a similar alien influence predominated. What of Alexandrian 
and of formal Aristotelian philosophy was still preserved in the writings of 
Boethius and elsewhere, became the fixed basis of speculative thought in 
the West for many centuries. The same principle holds in regard to the form 
of the secular sovereignty. Gothic and other chiefs gave themselves the 
name of Roman Patricians, and at a later date the Roman Empire was 
restored. Thus the German world appears, superficially, to be only a 
continuation of the Roman. But there lived in it an entirely new Spirit, 
through which the World was to be regenerated — the free Spirit, viz. which 
reposes on itself — the absolutely self-determination [Eigensinn] of 
subjectivity. To this self- involved subjectivity, the corresponding 
objectivity [Inhalt] stands opposed as absolutely alien. The distinction and 
antithesis which is evolved from these principles, is that of Church and 
State. On the one side, the Church develops itself, as the embodiment of 
absolute Truth; for it is the consciousness of this truth, and at the same time 
the agency for rendering the Individual harmonious with it. On the other 
side stands secular consciousness, which, with its aims, occupies the world 
of Limitation — the State, based on Heart [emotional and thence social 
affections] or mutual confidence and subjectivity generally. European 
history is the exhibition of the growth of each of these principles severally, 
in Church and State; then of an antithesis on the part of both — not only of 
the one to the other, but appearing within the sphere of each of these bodies 
themselves (since each of them is itself a totality); lastly, of the harmonizing 
of the antithesis. The three periods of this world will have to be treated 
accordingly. 

The first begins with the appearance of the German Nations in the 
Roman Empire — the incipient development of these peoples, converts to 


Christianity, and now established in the possession of the West. Their 
barbarous and simple character prevents this initial period from possessing 
any great interest. The Christian world then presents itself as 
“Christendom” — one mass, in which the Spiritual and the Secular form only 
different aspects. This epoch extends to Charlemagne. 

The second period develops the two sides of the antithesis to a logically 
consequential independence and opposition — the Church for itself as a 
Theocracy, and the State for itself as a Feudal Monarchy. Charlemagne had 
formed an alliance with the Holy See against the Lombards and the factions 
of the nobles in Rome. A union thus arose between the spiritual and the 
secular power, and a kingdom of heaven on earth promised to follow in the 
wake of this conciliation. But just at this time, instead of a spiritual 
kingdom of heaven, the inwardness of the Christian principle wears the 
appearance of being altogether directed outwards and leaving its proper 
sphere. Christian Freedom is perverted to its very opposite, both in a 
religious and secular respect; on the one hand to the severest bondage, on 
the other hand to the most immoral excess — a barbarous intensity of every 
passion. In this period two aspects of society are to be especially noticed: 
the first is the formation of states — superior and inferior suzerainties 
exhibiting a regulated subordination, so that every relation becomes a 
firmly-fixed private right, excluding a sense of universality. This regulated 
subordination appears in the Feudal System. The second aspect presents the 
antithesis of Church and State. This antithesis exists solely because the 
Church, to whose management the Spiritual was committed, itself sinks 
down into every kind of worldliness — a worldliness which appears only the 
more detestable, because all passions assume the sanction of religion. 

The time of Charles V’s reign —i.e., the first half of the sixteenth century 
— forms the end of the second, and likewise the beginning of the third 


period. Secularity appears now as gaining a consciousness of its intrinsic 


worth — becomes aware of its having a value of its own in the morality, 
rectitude, probity and activity of man. The consciousness of independent 
validity is aroused through the restoration of Christian freedom. The 
Christian principle has now passed through the terrible discipline of culture, 
and it first attains truth and reality through the Reformation, This third 
period of the German World extends from the Reformation to our own 
times. The principle of Free Spirit 1s here made the banner of the World, 
and from this principle are evolved the universal axioms of Reason. Formal 
Thought — the Understanding — had been already developed; but Thought 
received its true material first with the Reformation, through the reviviscent 
concrete consciousness of Free Spirit. From that epoch Thought began to 
gain a culture properly its own: principles were derived from it which were 
to be the norm for the constitution of the State. Political life was now to be 
consciously regulated by Reason. Customary morality, traditional usage lost 
its validity; the various claims insisted upon, must prove their legitimacy as 
based on rational principles. Not till this era is the Freedom of Spirit 
realized. We may distinguish these periods as Kingdoms of the Father, the 
Son, and the Spirit. The Kingdom of the Father is the consolidated, 
undistinguished mass, presenting a self-repeating cycle, mere change — like 
that sovereignty of Chronos engulfing his offspring. The Kingdom of the 
Son is the manifestation of God merely in a relation to secular existence — 
shining upon it as upon an alien object. The Kingdom of the Spirit is the 
harmonizing of the antithesis. 

These epochs may be also compared with the earlier empires. In the 
German aeon, as the realm of Totality, we see the distinct repetition of the 
earlier epochs. Charlemagne’s time may be compared with the Persian 
Empire; it is the period of substantial unity — this unity having its 
foundation in the inner man, the Heart, and both in the Spiritual and the 
Secular still abiding in its simplicity. 


To the Greek world and its merely ideal unity, the time preceding 
Charles V answers; where real unity no longer exists, because all phases of 
particularity have become fixed in privileges and peculiar rights. As in the 
interior of the realms themselves, the different estates of the realm, with 
their several claims, are isolated, so do the various states in their foreign 
aspects occupy a merely external relation to each other. A diplomatic policy 
arises, which in the interest of a European balance of power, unites them 
with and against each other. It is the time in which the world becomes clear 
and manifest to itself (Discovery of America). So too does consciousness 
gain clearness in the supersensuous world and respecting it. 

Substantial objective religion brings itself to sensuous clearness in the 
sensuous element (Christian Art in the age of Pope Leo), and also becomes 
clear to itself in the element of inmost truth. We may compare this time with 
that of Pericles. The introversion of Spirit begins (Socrates — Luther), 
though Pericles is wanting in this epoch. Charles V possesses enormous 
possibilities in point of outward appliances, and appears absolute in his 
power; but the inner spirit of Pericles, and therefore the absolute means of 
establishing a free sovereignty, are not in him. This is the epoch when Spirit 
becomes clear to itself in separations occurring in the realm of reality; now 
the distinct elements of the German world manifest their essential nature. 

The third epoch may be compared with the Roman World. The unity of a 
universal principle is here quite as decidedly present, yet not as the unity of 
abstract universal sovereignty, but as the Hegemony of self-cognizant 
Thought. The authority of Rational Aim is acknowledged, and privileges 
and particularities melt away before the common object of the State. 
Peoples will the Right in and for itself; regard is not had exclusively to 
particular conventions between nations, but principles enter into the 
considerations with which diplomacy is occupied. As little can Religion 
maintain itself apart from Thought, but either advances to the 


comprehension of the Idea, or, compelled by thought itself, becomes 
intensive belief — or lastly, from despair of finding itself at home in thought, 
flees back from it in pious horror, and becomes Superstition. 


SECTION I: THE ELEMENTS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
GERMAN WORLD. 


CHAPTER I. THE BARBARIAN MIGRATIONS. 


Oe 


RESPECTING THIS FIRST period, we have on the whole little to say, for it 
affords us comparatively slight materials for reflection. We will not follow 
the Germans back into their forests, nor investigate the origin of their 
migrations. Those forests of theirs have always passed for the abodes of 
free peoples, and Tacitus sketched his celebrated picture of Germany with a 
certain love and longing — contrasting it with the corruption and artificiality 
of that world to which he himself belonged. But we must not on this 
account regard such a state of barbarism as an exalted one, or fall into some 
such error as Rousseau’s, who represents the condition of the American 
savages as one in which man is in possession of true freedom. Certainly 
there is an immense amount of misfortune and sorrow of which the savage 
knows nothing; but this is a merely negative advantage, while freedom is 
essential positive. It is only the blessings conferred by affirmative freedom 
that are regarded as such in the highest grade of consciousness. 

Our first acquaintance with the Germans finds each individual enjoying 
an independent freedom; and yet there is a certain community of feeling and 
interest, though not yet matured to a political condition. Next we see them 
inundating the Roman empire. It was partly the fertility of 1ts domains, 
partly the necessity of seeking other habitations, that furnished the inciting 
cause. In spite of the wars in which they engage with the Romans, 
individuals, and even entire clans, enter their service as soldiers. Even so 
early as the battle of Pharsalia we find German cavalry united with the 
Roman forces of Caesar. In military service and intercourse with civilized 
peoples, they became acquainted with their advantages — advantages 
tending to the enjoyment and convenience of life, but also, and principally, 


those of mental cultivation. In the later emigrations, many nations — some 
entirely, others partially — remained behind in their original abodes. 
Accordingly, a distinction must be made between the German nations 
who remained in their ancient habitations and those who spread themselves 
over the Roman empire, and mingled with the conquered peoples. Since in 
their migratory expeditions the Germans attached themselves to their 
leaders of their own free choice, we find a peculiar duplicate condition of 
the great Teutonic families (Eastern and Western Goths; Goths in all parts 
of the world and in their original country; Scandinavians and Normans in 
Norway, but also appearing as knightly adventurers in the wide world). 
However different might be the fates of these peoples, they nevertheless had 
one aim in common — to procure themselves possessions, and to develop 
themselves in the direction of political organization. This process of growth 
is equally characteristic of all. In the West — in Spain and Portugal — the 
Suevi and Vandals are the first settlers, but are subdued and dispossessed by 
the Visigoths. A great Visigothic kingdom was established, to which Spain, 
Portugal, and a part of Southern France belonged. The second kingdom 1s 
that of the Franks — a name which, from the end of the second century, was 
given in common to the Istaevonian races between the Rhine and the Weser. 
They established themselves between the Moselle and the Scheldt, and 
under their leader, Clovis, pressed forward into Gaul as far as the Loire. He 
afterwards reduced the Franks on the Lower Rhine, and the Alemanni on 
the Upper Rhine; his sons subjugated the Thuringians and Burgundians. 
The third kingdom 1s that of the Ostrogoths in Italy, founded by Theodoric, 
and highly nourishing beneath his rule. The learned Romans Cassiodorus 
and Boéthius filled the highest offices of state under Theodoric. But this 
Ostrogothic kingdom did not last long; it was destroyed by the Byzantines 
under Belisarius and Narses. In the second half (568) of the sixth century, 
the Lombards invaded Italy and ruled for two centuries, till this kingdom 


also was subjected to the Frank sceptre by Charlemagne. At a later date, the 
Normans also established themselves in Lower Italy. Our attention is next 
claimed by the Burgundians, who were subjugated by the Franks, and 
whose kingdom forms a kind of partition wall between France and 
Germany. The Angles and Saxons entered Britain and reduced it under their 
sway. Subsequently, the Normans make their appearance here also. These 
countries — previously a part of the Roman empire — thus experienced the 
fate of subjugation by the Barbarians. In the first instance, a great contrast 
presented itself between the already civilized inhabitants of those countries 
and the victors; but this contrast terminated in the hybrid character of the 
new nations that were now formed. The whole mental and moral existence 
of such states exhibits a divided aspect; in their inmost being we have 
characteristics that point to an alien origin. This distinction strikes us even 
on the surface, in their /anguage, which is an intermixture of the ancient 
Roman — already united with the vernacular — and the German. We may 
class these nations together as Romanic — comprehending thereby Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, and France. Contrasted with these stand three others, more 
or less German- speaking nations, which have maintained a consistent tone 
of uninterrupted fidelity to native character — Germany itself, Scandinavia, 
and England. The last was, indeed, incorporated in the Roman empire, but 
was affected by Roman culture little more than superficially — like Germany 
itself — and was again Germanized by Angles and Saxons. Germany Proper 
kept itself pure from any admixture; only the southern and western border — 
on the Danube and the Rhine — had been subjugated by the Romans. The 
portion between the Rhine and the Elbe remained thoroughly national. This 
part of Germany was inhabited by several tribes. Besides the Ripuarian 
Franks and those established by Clovis in the districts of the Maine, four 
leading tribes — the Alemanni, the Boioarians, the Thuringians, and the 


Saxons — must be mentioned. The Scandinavians retained in their fatherland 


a similar purity from intermixture; and also made themselves celebrated by 
their expeditions, under the name of Normans. They extended their 
chivalric enterprises over almost all parts of Europe. Part of them went to 
Russia, and there became the founders of the Russian Empire; part settled in 
Northern France and Britain; another established principalities in Lower 
Italy and Sicily. Thus a part of the Scandinavians founded states in foreign 
lands, another maintained its nationality by the ancestral hearth. 

We find, moreover, in the East of Europe, the great Sclavonic nation, 
whose settlements extended west of the Elbe to the Danube. The Magyars 
(Hungarians) settled in between them. In Moldavia, Wallachia and northern 
Greece appear the Bulgarians, Servians, and Albanians, likewise of Asiatic 
origin — left behind as broken barbarian remains in the shocks and counter- 
shocks of the advancing hordes. These people did, indeed, found kingdoms 
and sustain spirited conflicts with the various nations that came across their 
path. Sometimes, as an advanced guard — an intermediate nationality — they 
took part in the struggle between Christian Europe and unchristian Asia. 
The Poles even liberated beleaguered Vienna from the Turks; and the 
Sclaves have to some extent been drawn within the sphere of Occidental 
Reason. Yet this entire body of peoples remains excluded from our 
consideration, because hitherto it has not appeared as an independent 
element in the series of phases that Reason has assumed in the World. 
Whether it will do so hereafter, is a question that does not concern us here; 
for in History we have to do with the Past. 

The German Nation was characterized by the sense of Natural Totality — 
an idiosyncrasy which we may call Heart [Gemith]. “Heart” is that 
undeveloped, indeterminate totality of Spirit, in reference to the Will, in 
which satisfaction of soul is attained in a correspondingly general and 
indeterminate way. Character is a particular form of will and interest 


asserting itself; but the quality in question [Gemiithlichkeit] has no 


particular aim — riches, honor, or the like; in fact does not concern itself 
with any objective condition [a “position in the world” in virtue of wealth, 
dignity, etc.] but with the entire condition of the soul — a general sense of 
enjoyment. Will in the case of such an idiosyncrasy is exclusively formal 
Will — its purely subjective Freedom exhibits itself as self-will. To the 
disposition thus designated, every particular object of attraction seems 
important, for “Heart” surrenders itself entirely to each; but as, on the other 
hand, it is not interested in the quality of such aim in the abstract, it does not 
become exclusively absorbed in that aim, so as to pursue it with violent and 
evil passion — does not go the length of abstract vice. In the idiosyncrasy we 
term “Heart,” no such absorption of interest presents itself; it wears, on the 
whole, the appearance of “well-meaning.” Character is its direct opposite. 
This is the abstract principle innate in the German peoples, and that 
subjective side which they present to the objective in Christianity. “Heart” 
has no particular object; in Christianity we have the Absolute Object [i.e., it 
is concerned with the entire range of Truth] — all that can engage and 
occupy human subjectivity. Now it is the desire of satisfaction without 
further definition or restriction, that is involved in “Heart”; and it is exactly 
that for which we found an appropriate application in the principle of 
Christianity. The Indefinite as Substance, in objectivity, is the purely 
Universal — God; while the reception of the individual will to a participation 
in His favor, is the complementary element in the Christian concrete Unity. 
The absolutely Universal is that which contains in it all determinations, and 
in virtue of this is itself indeterminate. Subject [individual personality] is 
the absolutely determinate; and these two are identical. This was exhibited 
above as the material content [Inhalt] in Christianity; here we find it 
subjectively as “Heart.” Subject [Personality] must then also gain an 
objective form, that is, be expanded to an object. It is necessary that for the 
indefinite susceptibilty which we designate “Heart,” the Absolute also 


should assume the form of an Object, in order that man on his part may 
attain a consciousness of his unity with that object. But this recognition of 
the Absolute [in Christ] requires the purification of man’s subjectivity — 
requires it to become a real, concrete self, a sharer in general interests as a 
denizen of the world at large, and that it should act in accordance with large 
and liberal aims, recognize Law, and find satisfaction in it. — Thus we find 
here two principles corresponding the one with the other, and recognize the 
adaptation of the German peoples to be, as we stated above, the bearers of 
the higher principle of Spirit. 

We advance then to the consideration of the German principle in its 
primary phase of existence, i.e. the earliest historical condition of the 
German nations. Their quality of “Heart” is in its first appearance quite 
abstract, undeveloped and destitute of any particular object; for substantial 
aims are not involved in “Heart” itself. Where this susceptibilty stands 
alone, it appears as a want of character — mere inanity. “Heart” as purely 
abstract, is dulness; thus we see in the original condition of the Germans a 
barbarian dulness, mental confusion and vagueness. Of the Religion of the 
Germans we know little. — The Druids belonged to Gaul and were 
extirpated by the Romans. There was indeed, a peculiar northern 
mythology; but how slight a hold the religion of the Germans had upon 
their hearts, has been already remarked, and it is also evident from the fact 
that the Germans were easily converted to Christianity. The Saxons, it is 
true, offered considerable resistance to Charlemagne; but this was directed, 
not so much against the religion he brought with him, as against oppression 
itself. Their religion had no profundity; and the same may be said of their 
ideas of law. Murder was not regarded and punished as a crime: it was 
expiated by a pecuniary fine. This indicates a deficiency in depth of 
sentiment — that absence of a power of abstraction and discrimination that 


marks their peculiar temperament [Nichtentzweitseyn des Gemuthes]| — a 


temperament which leads them to regard it only as an injury to the 
community when one of its members is killed, and nothing further. The 
blood- revenge of the Arabs is based on the feeling that the honor of the 
Family is injured. Among the Germans the community had no dominion 
over the individual, for the element of freedom is the first consideration in 
their union in a social relationship. The ancient Germans were famed for 
their love of freedom; the Romans formed a correct idea of them in this 
particular from the first. Freedom has been the watchword in Germany 
down to the most recent times, and even the league of princes under 
Frederick II had its origin in the love of liberty. This element of freedom, in 
passing over to a social relationship, can establish only popular 
communities ; so that these communities constitute the whole state, and 
every member of the community, as such, is a free man. Homicide could be 
expiated by a pecuniary mulct, because the individuality of the free man 
was regarded as sacred — permanently and inviolably — whatever he might 
have done. The community or its presiding power, with the assistance of 
members of the community, delivered judgment in affairs of private right, 
with a view to the protection of person and property. For affairs affecting 
the body politic at large — for wars and similar contingencies — the whole 
community had to be consulted. The second point to be observed is, that 
social nuclei were formed by free confederation, and by voluntary 
attachment to military leaders and princes. The connection in this case was 
that of Fidelity; for Fidelity is the second watchword of the Germans, as 
Freedom was the first. Individuals attach themselves with free choice to an 
individual, and without external prompting make this relation an inviolable 
one. This we find neither among the Greeks nor the Romans. The relation 
of Agamemnon and the princes who accompanied him was not that of 
feudal suit and service: it was a free association merely for a particular 


purpose — a Hegemony. But the German confederations have their being not 


in a relation to a mere external aim or cause, but in a relation to the spiritual 
self — the subjective inmost personality. Heart, disposition, the concrete 
subjectivity in its integrity, which does not attach itself to any abstract 
bearing of an object, but regards the whole of it as a condition of attachment 
— making itself dependent on the person and the cause — renders this 
relation a compound of fidelity to a person and obedience to a principle. 

The union of the two relations — of individual freedom in the community, 
and of the bond implied in association — is the main point in the formation 
of the State. In this, duties and rights are no longer left to arbitrary choice, 
but are determined as fixed relations; — involving, moreover, the condition 
that the State be the soul of the entire body, and remain its sovereign — that 
from it should be derived particular aims and the authorization both of 
political acts and political agents — the generic character and interests of the 
community constituting the permanent basis of the whole. But here we have 
the peculiarity of the German states, that contrary to the view thus 
presented, social relations do not assume the character of general definitions 
and laws, but are entirely split up into private rights and private obligations. 
They perhaps exhibit a social or communal mould or stamp, but nothing 
universal; the laws are absolutely particular, and the Rights are Privileges. 
Thus the state was a patchwork of private rights, and a rational political life 
was the tardy issue of wearisome struggles and convulsions. 

We have said, that the Germans were predestined to be the bearers of the 
Christian principle, and to carry out the Idea as the absolutely Rational aim. 
In the first instance we have only vague volition, in the background of 
which lies the True and Infinite. The True is present only as an unsolved 
problem, for their Soul is not yet purified. A long process is required to 
complete this purification so as to realize concrete Spirit. Religion comes 
forward with a challenge to the violence of the passions, and rouses them to 
madness. The excess of passions is aggravated by evil conscience, and 


heightened to an insane rage; which perhaps would not have been the case, 
had that opposition been absent. We behold the terrible spectacle of the 
most fearful extravagance of passion in all the royal houses of that period. 
Clovis, the founder of the Frank Monarchy, is stained with the blackest 
crimes. Barbarous harshness and cruelty characterize all the succeeding 
Merovingians; the same spectacle is repeated in the Thuringian and other 
royal houses. The Christian principle is certainly the problem implicit in 
their souls; but these are primarily still crude. The Will — potentially true — 
mistakes itself, and separates itself from the true and proper aim by 
particular, limited aims. Yet it is in this struggle with itself and contrariety 
to its bias, that it realizes its wishes; it contends against the object which it 
really desires, and thus accomplishes it; for implicitly, potentially, it is 
reconciled. The Spirit of God lives in the Church; it is the inward impelling 
Spirit. But it 1s in the World that Spirit 1s to be realized — in a material not 
yet brought into harmony with it. Now this material is the Subjective Will, 
which thus has a contradiction in itself. On the religious side, we often 
observe a change of this kind: a man who has all his life been fighting and 
hewing his way — who with all vehemence of character and passion, has 
struggled and revelled in secular occupations — on a sudden repudiates it all, 
to betake himself to religious seclusion. But in the World, secular business 
cannot be thus repudiated; it demands accomplishment, and ultimately the 
discovery is made, that Spirit finds the goal of its struggle and its 
harmonization, in that very sphere which it made the object of its resistance 
— it finds that secular pursuits are a spiritual occupation. 

We thus observe, that individuals and peoples regard that which 1s their 
misfortune, as their greatest happiness, and conversely, struggle against 
their happiness as their greatest misery. La vérité, en la repoussant, on 
I’embrasse. Europe comes to the truth while, and to the degree in which, 
she has repulsed it. It is in the agitation thus occasioned, that Providence 


especially exercises its sovereignty; realizing its absolute aim — its honor — 
as the result of unhappiness, sorrow, private aims and the unconscious will 
of the nations of the earth. 

While, therefore, in the West this long process in the world’s history — 
necessary to that purification by which Spirit in the concrete is realized — is 
commencing, the purification requisite for developing Spirit in the abstract 
which we observe carried on contemporaneously in the East, is more 
quickly accomplished. The latter does not need a long process, and we see it 
produced rapidly, even suddenly, in the first half of the seventh century, in 
Mahometanism. 


CHAPTER II MOHAMETANISM. 
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ON THE ONE hand we see the European world forming itself anew — the 
nations taking firm root there, to produce a world of free reality expanded 
and developed in every direction. We behold them beginning their work by 
bringing all social relations under the form of particularity — with dull and 
narrow intelligence splitting that which in its nature is generic and normal, 
into a multitude of chance contingencies; rendering that which ought to be 
simple principle and law, a tangled web of convention, In short, while the 
West began to shelter itself in a political edifice of chance, entanglement 
and particularity, the very opposite direction necessarily made its 
appearance in the world, to produce the balance of the totality of spiritual 
manifestation. This took place in the Revolution of the East, which 
destroyed all particularity and dependence, and perfectly cleared up and 
purified the soul and disposition; making the abstract One the absolute 
object of attention and devotion, and to the same extent, pure subjective 
consciousness — the Knowledge of this One alone — the only aim of reality; 
— making the Unconditioned [das Verhaltnisslose| the condition |Verhalt- 
niss| of existence. 

We have already become acquainted with the nature of the Oriental 
principle, and seen that its Highest Being is only negative; — that with it the 
positive imports an abandonment to mere nature — the enslavement of Spirit 
to the world of realities, Only among the Jews have we observed the 
principle of pure Unity elevated to a thought; for only among them was 
adoration paid to the One, as an object of thought. This unity then remained, 
when the purification of the mind to the conception of abstract Spirit had 
been accomplished; but it was freed from the particularity by which the 


worship of Jehovah had been hampered. Jehovah was only the God of that 
one people — the God of Abraham, of Isaac and Jacob: only with the Jews 
had this God made a covenant; only to this people had he revealed himself. 
That speciality of relation was done away with in Mahometanism. In this 
spiritual universality, in this unlimited and indefinite purity and simplicity 
of conception, human personality has no other aim than the realization of 
this universality and simplicity. Al/ah has not the affirmative, limited aim of 
the Judaic God. The worship of the One is the only final aim of 
Mahometanism, and subjectivity has this worship for the sole occupation of 
its activity, combined with the design to subjugate secular existence to the 
One. This One has indeed, the quality of Spirit; yet because subjectivity 
suffers itself to be absorbed in the object, this One is deprived of every 
concrete predicate; so that neither does subjectivity become on its part 
spiritually free, nor on the other hand is the object of its veneration 
concrete. But Mahometanism is not the Hindoo, not the Monastic 
immersion in the Absolute. Subjectivity is here living and unlimited — an 
energy which enters into secular life with a purely negative purpose, and 
busies itself and interferes with the world, only in such a way as shall 
promote the pure adoration of the One. The object of Mahometan worship 
is purely intellectual; no image, no representation of Allah is tolerated. 
Mahomet is a prophet but still man — not elevated above human 
weaknesses. The leading features of Mahometanism involve this — that in 
actual existence nothing can become fixed, but that everything is destined to 
expand itself in activity and life in the boundless amplitude of the world, so 
that the worship of the One remains the only bond by which the whole is 
capable of uniting. In this expansion, this active energy, all limits, all 
national and caste distinctions vanish; no particular race, political claim of 
birth or possession is regarded — only man as a believer. To adore the One, 
to believe in him, to fast — to remove the sense of speciality and consequent 


separation from the Infinite, arising from corporeal limitation — and to give 
alms — that is, to get rid of particular private possession — these are the 
essence of Mahometan injunctions; but the highest meed is to die for the 
Faith. He who perishes for it in battle is sure of Paradise. 

The Mahometan religion originated among the Arabs. Here Spirit exists 
in its simplest form, and the sense of the Formless has its especial abode; 
for in their deserts nothing can be brought into a firm consistent shape. The 
flight of Mahomet from Mecca in the year 622 is the Moslem era. Even 
during his life, and under his own leadership, but especially by following up 
his designs after his death under the guidance of his successors, the Arabs 
achieved their vast conquests. They first came down upon Syria and 
conquered its capital Damascus in the year 634. They then passed the 
Euphrates and Tigris and turned their arms against Persia, which soon 
submitted to them. In the West they conquered Egypt, Northern Africa and 
Spain, and pressed into Southern France as far as the Loire, where they 
were defeated by Charles Martel near Tours, A.D. 732. Thus the dominion 
of the Arabs extended itself in the West. In the East they reduced 
successively Persia, as already stated, Samarkand, and the Southwestern 
part of Asia Minor. These conquests, as also the spread of their religion, 
took place with extraordinary rapidity. Whoever became a convert to Islam 
gained a perfect equality of rights with all Mussulmans. Those who rejected 
it, were, during the earliest period, slaughtered. Subsequently, however, the 
Arabs behaved more leniently to the conquered; so that if they were 
unwilling to go over to Islam, they were only required to pay an annual 
poll-tax. The towns that immediately submitted, were obliged to pay the 
victor a tithe of all their possessions; those which had to be captured, a fifth. 

Abstraction swayed the minds of the Mahometans. Their object was, to 
establish an abstract worship, and they struggled for its accomplishment 


with the greatest enthusiasm. This enthusiasm was Fanaticism, that is, an 


enthusiasm for something abstract — for an abstract thought which sustains a 
negative position towards the established order of things. It is the essence of 
fanaticism to bear only a desolating destructive relation to the concrete; but 
that of Mahometanism was, at the same time, capable of the greatest 
elevation — an elevation free from all petty interests, and united with all the 
virtues that appertain to magnanimity and valor. La religion et la terreur 
were the principles in this case, as with Robespierre /a liberté et la terreur. 
But real life is nevertheless concrete, and introduces particular aims; 
conquest leads to sovereignty and wealth, to the conferring of prerogatives 
on a dynastic family, and to a union of individuals. But all this is only 
contingent and built on sand; it is to-day, and to-morrow is not. With all the 
passionate interest he shows, the Mahometan is really indifferent to this 
social fabric, and rushes on in the ceaseless whirl of fortune. In its spread 
Mahometanism founded many kingdoms and dynasties. On this boundless 
sea there is a continual onward movement; nothing abides firm. Whatever 
curls up into a form remains all the while transparent, and in that very 
instant glides away. Those dynasties were destitute of the bond of an 
organic firmness: the kingdoms, therefore, did nothing but degenerate; the 
individuals that composed them simply vanished. Where, however, a noble 
soul makes itself prominent — like a billow in the surging of the sea — it 
manifests itself in a majesty of freedom, such that nothing more noble, more 
generous, more valiant, more devoted was ever witnessed. The particular 
determinate object which the individual embraces is grasped by him entirely 
— with the whole soul. While Europeans are involved in a multitude of 
relations, and form, so to speak, “‘a bundle” of them — in Mahometanism the 
individual is one passion and that alone; he is superlatively cruel, cunning, 
bold, or generous. Where the sentiment of love exists, there 1s an equal 
abandon — love the most fervid. The ruler who loves the slave, glorifies the 
object of his love by laying at his feet all his magnificence, power and 


honor — forgetting sceptre and throne for him; but on the other hand he will 
sacrifice him just as recklessly. This reckless fervor shows itself also in the 
glowing warmth of the Arab and Saracen poetry. That glow is the perfect 
freedom of fancy from every fetter — an absorption in the life of its object 
and the sentiment it inspires, so that selfishness and egotism are utterly 
banished. 

Never has enthusiasm, as such, performed greater deeds. Individuals 
may be enthusiastic for what is noble and exalted in various particular 
forms. The enthusiasm of a people for its independence, has also a definite 
aim. But abstract and therefore all-comprehensive enthusiasm — restrained 
by nothing, finding its limits nowhere, and absolutely indifferent to all 
beside — is that of the Mahometan East. 

Proportioned to the rapidity of the Arab conquests, was the speed with 
which the arts and sciences attained among them their highest bloom. At 
first we see the conquerors destroying everything connected with art and 
science. Omar is said to have caused the destruction of the noble 
Alexandrian library. “These books,” said he, “either contain what is in the 
Koran, or something else: in either case they are superfluous.” But soon 
afterwards the Arabs became zealous in promoting the arts and spreading 
them everywhere. Their empire reached the summit of its glory under the 
Caliphs Al-Mansor and Haroun Al-Raschid. Large cities arose in all parts of 
the empire, where commerce and manufactures flourished, splendid palaces 
were built, and schools created. The learned men of the empire assembled at 
the Caliph’s court, which not merely shone outwardly with the pomp of the 
costliest jewels, furniture and palaces, but was resplendent with the glory of 
poetry and all the sciences. At first the Caliphs still maintained entire that 
simplicity and plainness which characterized the Arabs of the desert, (the 
Caliph Abubeker is particularly famous in this respect,) and which 
acknowledged no distinction of station and culture. The meanest Saracen, 


the most insignificant old Woman, approached the Caliph as an equal. 
Unreflecting naivete does not stand in need of culture; and in virtue of the 
freedom of his Spirit, each one sustains a relation of equality to the ruler. 

The great empire of the Caliphs did not last long: for on the basis 
presented by Universality nothing is firm. The great Arabian empire fell 
about the same time as that of the Franks: thrones were demolished by 
slaves and by fresh invading hordes — the Seljuks and Mongols — and new 
kingdoms founded, new dynasties raised to the throne. The Osman race at 
last succeeded in establishing a firm dominion, by forming for themselves a 
firm centre in the Janizaries. Fanaticism having cooled down, no moral 
principle remained in men’s souls. In the struggle with the Saracens, 
European valor had idealized itself to a fair and noble chivalry. Science and 
knowledge, especially that of philosophy, came from the Arabs into the 
West. A noble poetry and free imagination were kindled among the 
Germans by the East — a fact which directed Goethe’s attention to the Orient 
and occasioned the composition of a string of lyric pearls, in his “Divan,” 
which in warmth and felicity of fancy cannot be surpassed. But the East 
itself, when by degrees enthusiasm had vanished, sank into the grossest 
vice. The most hideous passions became dominant, and as_ sensual 
enjoyment was sanctioned in the first form which Mahometan doctrine 
assumed, and was exhibited as a reward of the faithful in Paradise, it took 
the place of fanaticism. At present, driven back into its Asiatic and African 
quarters, and tolerated only in one corner of Europe through the jealousy of 
Christian Powers, Islam has long vanished from the stage of history at large, 
and has retreated into Oriental ease and repose. 


CHAPTER Ill. THE EMPIRE OF CHARLEMAGNE. 
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THE EMPIRE OF the Franks, as already stated, was founded by Clovis. 
After his death, it was divided among his sons. Subsequently, after many 
struggles and the employment of treachery, assassination and violence, it 
was again united, and once more divided. Internally the power of the kings 
was very much increased, by their having become princes in conquered 
lands. These were indeed parcelled out among the Frank freemen; but very 
considerable permanent revenues accrued to the king, together with what 
had belonged to the emperors, and the spoils of confiscation. These 
therefore the king bestowed as personal, i.e. not heritable, beneficia, on his 
warriors, who in receiving them entered into a personal obligation to him — 
became his vassals and formed his feudal array. The very opulent Bishops 
were united with them in constituting the King’s Council, which however 
did not circumscribe the royal authority. At the head of the feudal array was 
the Major Domus. These Majores Domus soon assumed the entire power 
and threw the royal authority into the shade, while the kings sank into a 
torpid condition and became mere puppets. From the former sprang the 
dynasty of the Carlovingians. Pepin /e Bref, the son of Charles Martel, was 
in the year 752 raised to the dignity of King of the Franks. Pope Zacharias 
released the Franks from their oath of allegiance to the still living Childeric 
III — the last of the Merovingians — who received the tonsure, i.e. became a 
monk, and was thus deprived of the royal distinction of long hair. The last 
of the Merovingians were utter weaklings, who contented themselves with 
the name of royalty, and gave themselves up almost entirely to luxury — a 
phenomenon that is quite common in the dynasties of the East, and is also 
met with again among the last of the Carlovingians. The Majores Domus, 


on the contrary, were in the very vigor of ascendant fortunes, and were in 
such close alliance with the feudal nobility, that it became easy for them 
ultimately to secure the throne. 

The Popes were most severely pressed by the Lombard kings and sought 
protection from the Franks. Out of gratitude Pepin undertook to defend 
Stephen II. He led an army twice across the Alps, and twice defeated the 
Lombards. His victories gave splendor to his newly established throne, and 
entailed a considerable heritage on the Chair of St. Peter. In A.D. 800 the 
son of Pepin — Charlemagne — was crowned Emperor by the Pope, and 
hence originated the firm union of the Carlovingians with the Papal See. 
For the Roman Empire continued to enjoy among the barbarians the 
prestige of a great power, and was ever regarded by them as the centre from 
which civil dignities, religion, laws and all branches of knowledge — 
beginning with written characters themselves — flowed to them. Charles 
Martel, after he had delivered Europe from Saracen domination, was — 
himself and his successors — dignified with the title of “Patrician” by the 
people and senate of Rome; but Charlemagne was crowned Emperor, and 
that by the Pope himself. There were now, therefore, two Empires, and in 
them the Christian confession was gradually divided into two Churches, the 
Greek and the Roman. The Roman Emperor was the born defender of the 
Roman Church, and this position of the Emperor towards the Pope seemed 
to declare that the Frank sovereignty was only a continuation of the Roman 
Empire. The Empire of Charlemagne had a very considerable extent. 
Franconia Proper stretched from the Rhine to the Loire. Aquitania, south of 
the Loire, was in 768 — the year of Pepin’s death — entirely subjugated. The 
Frank Empire also included Burgundy, Alemannia (southern Germany 
between the Lech, the Maine and the Rhine), Thuringia, which extended to 
the Saale, and Bavaria. Charlemagne likewise conquered the Saxons, who 


dwelt between the Rhine and the Weser, and put an end to the Lombard 
dominion, so that he became master of Upper and Central Italy. 

This great empire Charlemagne formed into a systematically organized 
State, and gave the Frank dominion settled institutions adapted to impart to 
it strength and consistency. This must however not be understood, as if he 
first introduced the Constitution of his empire in its whole extent, but as 
implying that institutions partly already in existence, were developed under 
his guidance, and attained a more decided and unobstructed efficiency. The 
King stood at the head of the officers of the empire, and the principle of 
hereditary monarchy was already recognized. The King was likewise master 
of the armed force, as also the largest landed proprietor, while the supreme 
judicial power was equally in his hands. The military constitution was based 
on the “arriere- ban.” Every freeman was bound to arm for the defence of 
the realm, and had to provide for his support in the field for a certain time. 
This militia (as it would now be called) was under the command of Counts 
and Margraves, which latter presided over large districts on the borders of 
the empire — the “Marches.” According to the general partition of the 
country, it was divided into provinces [or counties], over each of which a 
Count presided. Over them again, under the later Carlovingians, were 
Dukes, whose seats were large cities, such as Cologne, Ratisbon, and the 
like. Their office gave occasion to the division of the country into Duchies: 
thus there was a Duchy of Alsatia, Lorraine, Frisia, Thuringia, Rhaetia. 
These Dukes were appointed by the Emperor. Peoples that had retained 
their hereditary princes after their subjugation, lost this privilege and 
received Dukes, when they revolted; this was the case with Alemannia, 
Thuringia, Bavaria, and Saxony. But there was also a kind of standing army 
for readier use. The vassals of the emperor, namely, had the enjoyment of 
estates on the condition of performing military service, whenever 


commanded. And with a view to maintain these arrangements, 


commissioners (Missi) were sent out by the emperor, to observe and report 
concerning the affairs of the Empire, and to inquire into the state of judicial 
administration and inspect the royal estates. 

Not less remarkable is the management of the revenues of the state. 
There were no direct taxes, and few tolls on rivers and roads, of which 
several were farmed out to the higher officers of the empire. Into the 
treasury flowed on the one hand judicial fines, on the other hand the 
pecuniary satisfactions made for not serving in the army at the emperor’s 
summons. Those who enjoyed beneficia, lost them on neglecting this duty. 
The chief revenue was derived from the crown- lands, of which the emperor 
had a great number, on which royal palaces [Pfalzen] were erected. It had 
been long the custom for the kings to make progresses through the chief 
provinces, and to remain for a time in each palatinate; the due preparations 
for the maintenance of the court having been already made by Marshals, 
Chamberlains, etc. 

As regards the administration of justice, criminal causes and those which 
concern real property were tried before the communal assemblies under the 
presidency of a Count. Those of less importance were decided by at least 
seven free men — an elective bench of magistrates — under the presidency of 
the Centgraves. The supreme jurisdiction belonged to the royal tribunals, 
over which the king presided in his palace: to these the feudatories, spiritual 
and temporal, were amenable. The royal commissioners mentioned above 
gave especial attention in their inquisitorial visits to the judicial 
administration, heard all complaints, and punished injustice. A spiritual and 
a temporal envoy had to go their circuit four times a year. 

In Charlemagne’s time the ecclesiastical body had already acquired great 
weight. The bishops presided over great cathedral establishments, with 
which were also connected seminaries and scholastic institutions. For 


Charlemagne endeavored to restore science, then almost extinct, by 


promoting the foundation of schools in towns and villages. Pious souls 
believed that they were doing a good work and earning salvation by making 
presents to the church; in this way the most savage and barbarous monarchs 
sought to atone for their crimes. Private persons most commonly made their 
offerings in the form of a bequest of their entire estate to religious houses, 
stipulating for the enjoyment of the usufruct only for life or for a specified 
time. But it often happened that on the death of a bishop or abbot, the 
temporal magnates and their retainers invaded the possessions of the clergy, 
and fed and feasted there till all was consumed; for religion had not yet such 
an authority over men’s minds as to be able to bridle the rapacity of the 
powerful. The clergy were obliged to appoint stewards and bailiffs to 
manage their estates; besides this, guardians had charge of all their secular 
concerns, led their men-at-arms into the field, and gradually obtained from 
the king territorial jurisdiction, when the ecclesiastics had secured the 
privilege of being amenable only to their own tribunals, and enjoyed 
immunity from the authority of the royal officers of justice (the Counts). 
This involved an important step in the change of political relations, 
inasmuch as the ecclesiastical domains assumed more and more the aspect 
of independent provinces enjoying a freedom surpassing anything to which 
those of secular princes had yet made pretensions. Moreover the clergy 
contrived subsequently to free themselves from the burdens of the state, and 
opened the churches and monasteries as asylums — that is, inviolable 
sanctuaries for all offenders. This institution was on the one hand very 
beneficial as a protection in cases of violence and oppression; but it was 
perverted on the other hand into a means of impunity for the grossest 
crimes. In Charlemagne’s time, the law could still demand from conventual 
authorities the surrender of offenders. The bishops were tried by a judicial 
bench consisting of bishops; as vassals they were properly subject to the 
royal tribunal. Afterwards the monastic establishments sought to free 


themselves from episcopal jurisdiction also: and thus they made themselves 
independent even of the church. The bishops were chosen by the clergy and 
the religious communities at large; but as they were also vassals of the 
sovereign, their feudal dignity had to be conferred by him. The contingency 
of a contest was avoided by the obligation to choose a person approved of 
by the king. 

The imperial tribunals were held in the palace where the emperor 
resided. The sovereign himself presided in them, and the magnates of the 
imperial court constituted with him the supreme judicial body. The 
deliberations of the imperial council on the affairs of the empire did not take 
place at appointed times, but as occasions offered — at military reviews in 
the spring, at ecclesiastical councils and on court-days. It was especially 
these court-days, to which the feudal nobles were invited — when the king 
held his court in a particular province, generally on the Rhine, the centre of 
the Frank empire — that gave occasion to the deliberations in question. 
Custom required the sovereign to assemble twice a year a select body of the 
higher temporal and ecclesiastical functionaries, but here also the king had 
decisive power. These conventions are therefore of a different character 
from the Imperial Diets of later times, in which the nobles assume a more 
independent position. 

Such was the state of the Frank Empire — that first consolidation of 
Christianity into a political form proceeding from itself, the Roman empire 
having been swallowed up by Christianity. The constitution just described 
looks excellent; 1t introduced a firm military organization and provided for 
the administration of justice within the empire. Yet after Charlemagne’s 
death it proved itself utterly powerless — externally defenceless against the 
invasions of the Normans, Hungarians, and Arabs, and internally inefficient 
in resisting lawlessness, spoliation, and oppression of every kind. Thus we 
see, side by side with an excellent constitution, the most deplorable 


condition of things, and therefore confusion in all directions. Such political 
edifices need, for the very reason that they originate suddenly, the 
additional strengthening afforded by negativity evolved within themselves: 
they need reactions in every form, such as manifest themselves in the 
following period. 


SECTION Il: THE MIDDLE AGES 
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WHILE THE FIRST period of the German World ends brilliantly with a 
mighty empire, the second is commenced by the reaction resulting from the 
antithesis occasioned by that infinite falsehood which rules the destinies of 
the Middle Ages and constitutes their life and spirit. This reaction 1s first, 
that of the particular nationalities against the universal sovereignty of the 
Frank empire — manifesting itself in the splitting up of that great empire. 
The second reaction is that of individuals against legal authority and the 
executive power — against subordination, and the military and judicial 
arrangements of the constitution. This produced the isolation and therefore 
defencelessness of individuals. The universality of the power of the state 
disappeared through this reaction: individuals sought protection with the 
powerful, and the latter became oppressors. Thus was gradually introduced 
a condition of universal dependence, and this protecting relation is then 
systematized into the Feudal System. The third reaction 1s that of the church 
— the reaction of the spiritual element against the existing order of things. 
Secular extravagances of passion were repressed and kept in check by the 
Church, but the latter was itself secularized in the process, and abandoned 
its proper position. From that moment begins the introversion of the secular 
principle. These relations and reactions all go to constitute the history of the 
Middle Ages, and the culminating point of this period is the Crusades; for 
with them arises a universal instability, but one through which the states of 


Christendom first attain internal and external independence. 


CHAPTER I. THE FEUDALITY AND THE HIERARCHY. 
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THE First REACTION is that of particular nationality against the universal 
sovereignty of the Franks. It appears indeed, at first sight, as if the Frank 
empire was divided by the mere choice of its sovereigns; but another 
consideration deserves attention, vis. that this division was popular, and was 
accordingly maintained by the peoples. It was, therefore, not a mere 
dynastic act — which might appear unwise, since the princes thereby 
weakened their own power — but a restoration of those distinct nationalities 
which had been held together by a connecting bond of irresistible might and 
the genius of a great man. Louis the Pious [/e Débonnaire] son of 
Charlemagne, divided the empire among his three sons. But subsequently, 
by a second marriage, another son was born to him — Charles the Bald. As 
he wished to give him also an inheritance, wars and contentions arose 
between Louis and his other sons, whose already received portion would 
have to be diminished by such an arrangement. In the first instance, 
therefore, a private interest was involved in the contest; but that of the 
nations which composed the empire made the issue not indifferent to them. 
The western Franks had already identified themselves with the Gauls, and 
with them originated a reaction against the German Franks, as also at a later 
epoch one on the part of Italy against the Germans. By the treaty of Verdun, 
A.D. 843, a division of the empire among Charlemagne’s descendants took 
place; the whole Frank empire, some provinces excepted, was for a moment 
again united under Charles the Gross. It was, however, only for a short time 
that this weak prince was able to hold the vast empire together; it was 
broken up into many smaller sovereignties, which developed and maintined 
an independent position. These were the Kingdom of Italy, which was itself 


divided, the two Burgundian sovereignties — Upper Burgundy, of which the 
chief centres were Geneva and the convent of St. Maurice in Valaise, and 
Lower Burgundy between the Jura, the Mediterranean and the Rhone — 
Lorraine, between the Rhine and the Meuse, Normandy, and Brittany. 
France Proper was shut in between these sovereignties; and thus limited did 
Hugh Capet find it when he ascended the throne. Eastern Franconia, 
Saxony, Thuringia, Bavaria, Swabia, remained parts of the German Empire. 
Thus did the unity of the Frank monarchy fall to pieces. The internal 
arrangements of the Frank empire also suffered a gradual but total decay; 
and the first to disappear was the military organization. Soon after 
Charlemagne we see the Norsemen from various quarters making inroads 
into England, France and Germany. In England seven dynasties of Anglo- 
Saxon Kings were originally established, but in the year 827 Egbert united 
these sovereignties into a single kingdom. In the reign of his successor the 
Danes made very frequent invasions and pillaged the country. In Alfred the 
Great’s time they met with vigorous resistance, but subsequently the Danish 
King Canute conquered all England. The inroads of the Normans into 
France were contemporaneous with these events. They sailed up the Seine 
and the Loire in light boats, plundered the towns, pillaged the convents, and 
went off with their booty. They beleaguered Paris itself, and the 
Carlovingian Kings were reduced to the base necessity of purchasing a 
peace. In the same way they devastated the towns lying on the Elbe; and 
from the Rhine plundered Aix-la-Chapelle and Cologne, and made Lorraine 
tributary to them. The Diet of Worms, in 882, did indeed issue a general 
proclamation, summoning all subjects to rise in arms, but they were 
compelled to put up with a disgraceful composition. These storms came 
from the north and the west. The Eastern side of the empire suffered from 
the inroads of the Magyars. These barbarian peoples traversed the country 
in wagons, and laid waste the whole of Southern Germany. Through 


Bavaria, Swabia, and Switzerland they penetrated into the interior of France 
and reached Italy. The Saracens pressed forward from the South. Sicily had 
been long in their hands: they thence obtained a firm footing in Italy, 
menaced Rome — which diverted their attack by a composition — and were 
the terror of Piedmont and Provence. 

Thus these three peoples invaded the empire from all sides in great 
masses, and in their desolating marches almost came into contact with each 
other. France was devastated by the Normans as far as the Jura; the 
Hungarians reached Switzerland, and the Saracens Valaise. Calling to mind 
that organization of the “arriere-ban,” and considering it in juxtaposition 
with this miserable state of things, we cannot fail to be struck with the 
inefficiency of all those far- famed institutions, which at such a juncture 
ought to have shown themselves most effective. We might be inclined to 
regard the picture of the noble and rational constitution of the Frank 
monarchy under Charlemagne — exhibiting itself as strong, comprehensive, 
and well ordered, internally and externally — as a baseless figment. Yet it 
actually existed; the entire political system being held together only by the 
power, the greatness, the regal soul of this one man — not based on the spirit 
of the people — not having become a vital element in it. It was superficially 
induced — an a priori constitution like that which Napoleon gave to Spain, 
and which disappeared with the physical power that sustained it. That, on 
the contrary, which renders a constitution real, is that it exists as Objective 
Freedom — the Substantial form of volition — as duty and obligation 
acknowledged by the subjects themselves. But obligation was not yet 
recognized by the German Spirit, which hitherto showed itself only as 
“Heart” and subjective choice; for it there was as yet no subjectivity 
involving unity, but only a subjectivity conditioned by a careless superficial 
self-seeking. Thus that constitution was destitute of any firm bond; it had no 


objective support in subjectivity; for in fact no constitution was as yet 
possible. 

This leads us to the Second Reaction — that of individuals against the 
authority of law. The capacity of appreciating legal order and the common 
weal is altogether absent, has no vital existence in the peoples themselves. 
The duties of every free citizen, the authority of the judge to give judicial 
decisions, that of the count of a province to hold his court, and interest in 
the laws as such, are no longer regarded as valid now that the strong hand 
from above ceases to hold the reins of sovereignty. The brilliant 
administration of Charlemagne had vanished without leaving a trace, and 
the immediate consequence was the general defencelessness of individuals. 
The need of protection is sure to be felt in some degree in every well- 
organized state: each citizen knows his rights and also knows that for the 
security of possession the social state is absolutely necessary. Barbarians 
have not yet attained this sense of need — the want of protection from 
others. They look upon it as a limitation of their freedom if their rights must 
be guaranteed them by others. Thus, therefore, the impulse towards a firm 
organization did not exist: men must first be placed in a defenceless 
condition, before they were sensible of the necessity of the organization of a 
State. The political edifice had to be reconstructed from the very 
foundations. The commonwealth as then organized had no vitality or 
firmness at all either in itself or in the minds of the people; and its weakness 
manifested itself in the fact that it was unable to give protection to its 
individual members. As observed above, the idea of duty was not present in 
the Spirit of the Germans; it had to be restored. In the first instance volition 
could only be arrested in its wayward career in reference to the merely 
external point of possession; and to make it feel the importance of the 
protection of the State, it had to be violently dislodged from its obtuseness 
and impelled by necessity to seek union and a social condition. Individuals 


were therefore obliged to consult for themselves by taking refuge with 
Individuals, and submitted to the authority of certain powerful persons, who 
constituted a private possession and personal sovereignty out of that 
authority which formerly belonged to the Commonwealth. As officers of the 
State, the counts did not meet with obedience from those committed to their 
charge, and they were as little desirous of it. Only for themselves did they 
covet it. They assumed to themselves the power of the State, and made the 
authority with which they had been intrusted as a beneficium, a heritable 
possession. As in earlier times the King or other magnates conferred fiefs 
on their vassals by way of rewards, now, conversely, the weaker and poorer 
surrendered their possessions to the strong, for the sake of gaining efficient 
protection. They committed their estates to a Lord, a Convent, an Abbot, a 
Bishop (feudum oblatum), and received them back, encumbered with feudal 
obligations to these superiors. Instead of freemen they became vassals — 
feudal dependants — and their possession a beneficium. This is the 
constitution of the Feudal System. ““Feudum” is connected with “fides”; the 
fidelity implied in this case is a bond established on unjust principles, a 
relation that does indeed contemplate a legitimate object, but whose import 
is not a whit the less injustice ; for the fidelity of vassals is not an obligation 
to the Commonwealth, but a private one — ipso facto therefore subject to the 
sway of chance, caprice, and violence. Universal injustice, universal 
lawlessness is reduced to a system of dependence on and obligation to 
individuals, so that the mere formal side of the matter, the mere fact of 
compact constitutes its sole connection with the principle of Right. — Since 
every man had to protect himself, the martial spirit, which in point of 
external defence seemed to have most ignominiously vanished, was 
reawakened; for torpidity was roused to action partly by extreme ill-usage, 
partly by the greed and ambition of individuals. The valor that now 
manifested itself, was displayed not on behalf of the State, but of private 


interests. In every district arose castles; fortresses were erected, and that for 
the defence of private property, and with a view to plunder the tyranny. In 
the way just mentioned, the political totality was ignored at those points 
where individual authority was established, among which the seats of 
bishops and archbishops deserve especial mention. The bishoprics had been 
freed from the jurisdiction of the judicial tribunals, and from the operations 
of the executive generally. The bishops had stewards on whom at their 
request the Emperors conferred the jurisdiction which the Counts had 
formerly exercised. Thus there were detached ecclesiastical domains — 
ecclesiastical districts which belonged to a saint (Germ. Weichbilder). 
Similar suzerainties of a secular kind were subsequently constituted. Both 
occupied the position of the previous Provinces [Gaue] or Counties 
| Grafschaften]. Only in a few towns where communities of freemen were 
independently strong enough to secure protection and safety, did relics of 
the ancient free constitution remain. With these exceptions the free 
communities entirely disappeared, and became subject to the prelates or to 
the Counts and Dukes, thenceforth known as seigneurs and princes. The 
imperial power was extolled in general terms, as something very great and 
exalted: the Emperor passed for the secular head of entire Christendom: but 
the more exalted the ideal dignity of the emperors, the more limited was it 
in reality. France derived extraordinary advantage from the fact that it 
entirely repudiated this baseless assumption, while in Germany the advance 
of political development was hindered by that pretence of power. The kings 
and emperors were no longer chiefs of the state, but of the princes, who 
were indeed their vassals, but possessed sovereignty and territorial lordships 
of their own. The whole social condition therefore, being founded on 
individual sovereignty, it might be supposed that the advance to a State 
would be possible only through the return of those individual sovereignties 
to an official relationship. But to accomplish this, a superior power would 


have been required, such as was not in existence; for the feudal lords 
themselves determined how far they were still dependent on the general 
constitution of the state. No authority of Law and Right is valid any longer; 
nothing but chance power — the crude caprice of particular as opposed to 
universally valid Right; and this struggles against equality of Rights and 
Laws. Inequality of political privileges — the allotment being the work of 
the purest haphazard — is the predominant feature. It is impossible that a 
Monarchy can arise from such a social condition through the subjugation of 
the several minor powers under the Chief of the State, as such. Reversely, 
the former were gradually transformed into Principalities [Furstenthumer], 
and became united with the Principality of the Chief; thus enabling the 
authority of the king and of the state to assert itself. While, therefore, the 
bond of political unity was still wanting, the several seigneuries attained 
their development independently. 

In France the dynasty of Charlemagne, like that of Clovis, became 
extinct through the weakness of the sovereigns who represented it. Their 
dominion was finally limited to the petty sovereignty of Laon; and the last 
of the Carlovingians, Duke Charles of Lorraine, who laid claim to the 
crown after the death of Louis V, was defeated and taken prisoner. The 
powerful Hugh Capet, Duke of France, was proclaimed king. The title of 
King, however, gave him no real power; his authority was based on his 
territorial possessions alone. At a later date, through purchase, marriage, 
and the dying out of families, the kings became possessed of many feudal 
domains; and their authority was frequently invoked as a protection against 
the oppressions of the nobles. The royal authority in France became 
heritable at an early date, because the fiefs were heritable; though at first the 
kings took the precaution to have their sons crowned during their lifetime. 
France was divided into many sovereignties: the Duchy of Guienne, the 
Earldom of Flanders, the Duchy of Gascony, the Earldom of Toulouse, the 


Duchy of Burgundy, the Earldom of Vermandois; Lorraine too had belonged 
to France for some time. Normandy had been ceded to the Normans by the 
kings of France, in order to secure a temporary repose from their incursions. 
From Normandy Duke William passed over into England and conquered it 
in the year 1066. Here he introduced a fully developed feudal constitution — 
a network which, to a great extent, encompasses England even at the 
present day. And thus the Dukes of Normandy confronted the 
comparatively feeble Kings of France with a power of no inconsiderable 
pretensions. — Germany was composed of the great duchies of Saxony, 
Swabia, Bavaria, Carinthia, Lorraine and Burgundy, the Margraviate of 
Thuringia, etc. with several bishoprics and archbishoprics. Each of those 
duchies again was divided into several fiefs, enjoying more of less 
independence. The emperor seems often to have united several duchies 
under his immediate sovereignty. The Emperor Henry III was, when he 
ascended the throne, lord of many large dukedoms; but he weakened his 
own power by enfeoffing them to others. Germany was radically a free 
nation, and had not, as France had, any dominant family as a central 
authority; it continued an elective empire. Its princes refused to surrender 
the privilege of choosing their sovereign for themselves; and at every new 
election they introduced new restrictive conditions, so that the imperial 
power was degraded to an empty shadow. — In Italy we find the same 
political condition. The German Emperors had pretensions to it: but their 
authority was valid only so far as they could support it by direct force of 
arms, and as the Italian cities and nobles deemed their own advantage to be 
promoted by submission. Italy was, like Germany, divided into many larger 
and smaller dukedoms, earldoms, bishoprics and seigneuries. The Pope had 
very little power, either in the North or in the South; which latter was long 
divided between the Lombards and the Greeks, until both were overcome 
by the Normans. — Spain maintained a contest with the Saracens, either 


defensive or victorious, through the whole mediaeval period, till the latter 
finally succumbed to the more matured power of Christian civilization. 
Thus all Right vanished before individual Might; for equality of Rights 
and rational legislation, where the interests of the political Totality, of the 
State, are kept in view, had no existence. The Third Reaction, noticed 
above, was that of the element of Universality against the Real World as 
split up into particularity. This reaction proceeded from below upwards — 
from that condition of isolated possession itself; and was then promoted 
chiefly by the church. A sense of the nothingness of its condition seized on 
the world as it were universally. In that condition of utter isolation, where 
only the unsanctioned might of individuals had any validity [where the 
State was non-existent, | men could find no repose, and Christendom was, so 
to speak, agitated by the tremor of an evil conscience. In the eleventh 
century, the fear of the approaching final judgment and the belief in the 
speedy dissolution of the world, spread through all Europe. This dismay of 
soul impelled men to the most irrational proceedings. Some bestowed the 
whole of their possessions on the Church, and passed their lives in continual 
penance; the majority dissipated their worldly all in riotous debauchery. The 
Church alone increased its riches by the hallucinations, through donations 
and bequests. — About the same time too, terrible famines swept away their 
victims: human flesh was sold in open market. During this state of things, 
lawlessness, brutal lust, the most barbarous caprice, deceit and cunning, 
were the prevailing moral features. Italy, the centre of Christendom, 
presented the most revolting aspect. Every virtue was alien to the times in 
question; consequently virtus had lost its proper meaning: in common use it 
denoted only violence and oppression, sometimes even libidinous outrage. 
This corrupt state of things affected the clergy equally with the laity. Their 
own advowees had made themselves masters of the ecclesiastical estates 
intrusted to their keeping, and lived on them quite at their own pleasure, 


restricting the monks and clergy to a scanty pittance. Monasteries that 
refused to accept advowees were compelled to do so; the neighboring lords 
taking the office upon themselves or giving it to their sons. Only bishops 
and abbots maintained themselves in possession, being able to protect 
themselves partly by their own power, partly by means of their retainers; 
since they were, for the most part, of noble families. 

The bishoprics being secular fiefs, their occupants were bound to the 
performance of imperial and feudal service. The investiture of the bishops 
belonged to the sovereigns, and it was their interest that these ecclesiastics 
should be attached to them. Whoever desired a bishopric, therefore, had to 
make application to the king; and thus a regular trade was carried on in 
bishoprics and abbacies. Usurers who had lent money to the sovereign, 
received compensation by the bestowal of the dignities in question; the 
worst of men thus came into possession of spiritual offices. There could be 
no question that the clergy ought to have been chosen by the religious 
community, and there were always influential persons who had the right of 
electing them; but the king compelled them to yield to his orders. Nor did 
the Papal dignity fare any better. Through a long course of years the Counts 
of Tusculum near Rome conferred it on members of their own family, or on 
persons to whom they had sold it for large sums of money. The state of 
things became at last so intolerable, that laymen as well as ecclesiastics of 
energetic character opposed its continuance. The Emperor Henry III put an 
end to the strife of factions, by nominating the Popes himself, and 
supporting them by his authority in defiance of the opposition of the Roman 
nobility. Pope Nicholas II decided that the Popes should be chosen by the 
Cardinals; but as the latter partly belonged to dominant families, similar 
contests of factions continued to accompany their election. Gregory VII 
(already famous as Cardinal Hildebrand) sought to secure the independence 
of the church in this frightful condition of things, by two measures 


especially. First, he enforced the celibacy of the clergy. From the earliest 
times, it must be observed, the opinion had prevailed that it was 
commendable and desirable for the clergy to remain unmarried. Yet the 
annalists and chroniclers inform us that this requirement was but 
indifferently complied with. Nicholas II had indeed pronounced the married 
clergy to be a new sect; but Gregory VII proceeded to enforce the restriction 
with extraordinary energy, excommunicating all the married clergy and all 
laymen who should hear mass when they officiated. In this way the 
ecclesiastical body was shut up within itself and excluded from the morality 
of the State. — His second measure was directed against simony, i.e. the sale 
of or arbitrary appointment to bishoprics and to the Papal See itself. 

Ecclesiastical offices were thenceforth to be filled by the clergy, who 
were capable of administering them; an arrangement which necessarily 
brought the ecclesiastical body into violent collision with secular seigneurs. 

These were the two grand measures by which Gregory purposed to 
emancipate the Church from its condition of dependence and exposure to 
secular violence. But Gregory made still further demands on the secular 
power. The transference of benefices to a new incumbent was to receive 
validity simply in virtue of his ordination by his ecclesiastical superior, and 
the Pope was to have exclusive control over the vast property of the 
ecclesiastical community. The Church as a divinely constituted power, laid 
claim to supremacy over secular authority — founding that claim on the 
abstract principle that the Divine is superior to the Secular. The Emperor at 
his coronation — a ceremony which only the Pope could perform — was 
obliged to promise upon oath that he would always be obedient to the Pope 
and the Church. Whole countries and states, such as Naples, Portugal, 
England and Ireland came into a formal relation of vassalage to the Papal 
chair. 


Thus the Church attained an independent position: the Bishops convoked 
synods in the various countries, and in these convocations the clergy found 
a permanent centre of unity and support. In this way the Church attained the 
most influential position in secular affairs. It arrogated to itself the award of 
princely crowns, and assumed the part of mediator between sovereign 
powers in war and peace. The contingencies which particularly favored 
such interventions on the part of the Church were the marriages of princes. 
It frequently happened that princes wished to be divorced from their wives; 
but for such a step they needed the permission of the Church. The latter did 
not let slip the opportunity of insisting upon the fulfilment of demands that 
might have been otherwise urged in vain, and thence advanced till it had 
obtained universal influence. In the chaotic state of the community 
generally, the intervention of the authority of the Church was felt as a 
necessity. By the introduction of the “Truce of God,” feuds and private 
revenge were suspended for at least certain days in the week, or even for 
entire weeks; and the Church maintained this armistice by the use of all its 
ghostly appliances of excommunication, interdict and other threats and 
penalties. The secular possessions of the Church brought it however into a 
relation to other secular princes and lords, which was alien to its proper 
nature; it constituted a formidable secular power in contraposition to them, 
and thus formed in the first instance a centre of opposition against violence 
and arbitrary wrong. It withstood especially the attacks upon the 
ecclesiastical foundations — the secular lordships of the Bishops; and on 
occasion of opposition on the part of vassals to the violence and caprice of 
princes, the former had the support of the Pope. But in these proceedings 
the Church brought to bear against opponents only a force and arbitrary 
resolve of the same kind as their own, and mixed up its secular interest with 
its interest as an ecclesiastical, i.e., a divinely substantial power. Sovereigns 


and peoples were by no means incapable of discriminating between the two, 


or of recognizing the worldly aims that were apt to intrude as motives for 
ecclesiastical intervention. They therefore stood by the Church as far as 
they deemed it their interest to do so; otherwise they showed no great dread 
of excommunication or other ghostly terrors. Italy was the country where 
the authority of the Popes was least respected; and the worst usage they 
experienced was from the Romans themselves. Thus what the Popes 
acquired in point of land and wealth and direct sovereignty, they lost in 
influence and consideration. 

We have then to probe to its depths the spiritual element in the Church — 
the form of its power. The essence of the Christian principle has already 
been unfolded; it is the principle of Mediation. Man realizes his Spiritual 
essence only when he conquers the Natural that attaches to him. This 
conquest is possible only on the supposition that the human and the divine 
nature are essentially one, and that Man, so far as he is Spirit, also possesses 
the essentiality and substantiality that belong to the idea of Deity. The 
condition of the mediation in question is the consciousness of this unity; 
and the intuition of this unity was given to man in Christ. The object to be 
attained is therefore, that man should lay hold on this consciousness, and 
that it should be continually excited in him. This was the design of the 
Mass: in the Host Christ is set forth as actually, present; the piece of bread 
consecrated by the priest is the present God, subjected to human 
contemplation and ever and anon offered up. One feature of this 
representation is correct, inasmuch as the sacrifice of Christ is here regarded 
as an actual and eternal transaction, Christ being not a mere sensuous and 
single, but a completely universal, i.e., divine, individuum; but on the other 
hand it involves the error of isolating the sensuous phase; for the Host is 
adored even apart from its being partaken of by the faithful, and the 
presence of Christ is not exclusively limited mental vision and Spirit. Justly 
therefore did the Lutheran Reformation make this dogma an especial object 


of attack. Luther proclaimed the great doctrine that the Host had spiritual 
value and Christ was received only on the condition of faith in him; apart 
from this, the Host, he affirmed, was a mere external thing, possessed of no 
greater value than any other thing. But the Catholic falls down before the 
Host; and thus the merely outward has sanctity ascribed to it. The Holy as a 
mere thing has the character of externality; thus it is capable of being taken 
possession of by another to my exclusion: it may come into an alien hand, 
since the process of appropriating it is not one that takes place in Spirit, but 
is conditioned by its quality as an external object [Dingheit]. The highest of 
human blessings is in the hands of others. Here arises ipso facto a 
separation between those who possess this blessing and those who have to 
receive it from others — between the Clergy and the Laity. The laity as such 
are alien to the Divine. This is the absolute schism in which the Church in 
the Middle Ages was involved: it arose from the recognition of the Holy as 
something external. The clergy imposed certain conditions, to which the 
laity must conform if they would be partakers of the Holy. The entire 
development of doctrine, spiritual insight and the knowledge of divine 
things, belonged exclusively to the Church: it has to ordain, and the laity 
have simply to believe: obedience is their duty — the obedience of faith, 
without insight on their part. This position of things rendered faith a matter 
of external legislation, and resulted in compulsion and the stake. The 
generality of men are thus cut off from the Church; and on the same 
principle they are severed from the Holy in every form. For on the same 
principle as that by which the clergy are the medium between man on the 
one hand and God and Christ on the other hand, the layman cannot directly 
apply to the Divine Being in his prayers, but only through mediators — 
human beings who conciliate God for him, the Dead, the Perfect — Saints. 
Thus originated the adoration of the Saints, and with it that conglomerate of 
fables and falsities with which the Saints and their biographies have been 


invested. In the East the worship of images had early become popular, and 
after a lengthened struggle had triumphantly established itself: — an image, a 
picture, though sensuous, still appeals rather to the imagination; but the 
coarser natures of the West desired something more immediate as the object 
of their contemplation, and thus arose the worship of relics. The 
consequence was a formal resurrection of the dead in the mediaeval period, 
every pious Christian wished to be in possession of such sacred earthly 
remains. Among the Saints the chief object of adoration was the Virgin 
Mary. She is certainly the beautiful concept of pure love — a mother’s love; 
but Spirit and Thought stand higher than even this; and in the worship of 
this conception that of God in Spirit was lost, and Christ himself was set 
aside. The element of mediation between God and man was thus 
apprehended and held as something external. Thus through the perversion 
of the principle of Freedom, absolute Slavery became the established law. 
The other aspects and relations of the spiritual life of Europe during this 
period flow from this principle. Knowledge, comprehension of religious 
doctrine, is something of which Spirit is judged incapable; it is the 
exclusive possession of a class, which has to determine the True. For man 
may not presume to stand in a direct relation to God; so that, as we said 
before, if he would apply to Him, he needs a mediator — a Saint. This view 
imports the denial of the essential unity of the Divine and Human; since 
man, as such, is declared incapable of recognizing the Divine and of 
approaching thereto. And while humanity is thus separated from the 
Supreme Good, no change of heart, as such, is insisted upon — for this 
would suppose that the unity of the Divine and the Human is to be found in 
man himself — but the terrors of Hell are exhibited to man in the most 
terrible colors, to induce him to escape from them, not by moral 
amendment, but in virtue of something external — the “means of grace.” 


These, however, are an arcanum to the laity; another — the “Confessor,” 


must furnish him with them. The individual has to confess — is bound to 
expose all the particulars of his life and conduct to the view of the 
Confessor — and then is informed what course he has to pursue to attain 
spiritual safety. Thus the Church took the place of Conscience: it put men in 
leading strings like children, and told them that man could not be freed from 
the torments which his sins had merited, by any amendment of his own 
moral condition, but by outward actions, opera operata — actions which 
were not the promptings of his own good-will, but performed by command 
of the ministers of the church; e.g., hearing mass, doing penance, going 
through a certain number of prayers, undertaking pilgrimages — actions 
which are unspiritual, stupefy the soul, and which are not only mere 
external ceremonies, but are such as can be even vicariously performed, 
The supererogatory works ascribed to the saints, could be purchased, and 
the spiritual advantage which they merited, secured to the purchaser. Thus 
was produced an utter derangement of all that is recognized as good and 
moral in the Christian Church: only external requirements are insisted upon, 
and these can be complied with in a merely external way. A condition the 
very reverse of Freedom is intruded into the principle of freedom itself. 
With this perversion is connected the absolute separation of the spiritual 
from the secular principle generally. There are two Divine Kingdoms — the 
intellectual in the heart and cognitive faculty, and the socially ethical whose 
element and sphere is secular existence. It is science alone that can 
comprehend the kingdom of God and the socially Moral world as one Idea, 
and that recognizes the fact that the course of Time has witnessed a process 
ever tending to the realization of this unity. But Piety [or Religious Feeling] 
as such, has nothing to do with the Secular: it may make its appearance in 
that sphere on a mission of mercy, but this stops short of a strict socially 
ethical connection with it — does not come up to the idea of Freedom. 
Religious Feeling is extraneous to History, and has no History; for History 


is rather the Empire of Spirit recognizing itself in its Subjective Freedom, as 
the economy of social morality [sittliches Reich] in the State. In the Middle 
Ages that embodying of the Divine in actual life was wanting; the antithesis 
was not harmonized. Social morality was represented as worthless, and that 
in its three most essential particulars. 

One phase of social morality is that connected with Love — with the 
emotions called forth in the marriage relation. It is not proper to say that 
Celibacy is contrary to Nature, but that it is adverse to Social Morality 
[| Sittlichkeit]. Marriage was indeed reckoned by the Church among the 
Sacraments; but notwithstanding the position thus assigned it, it was 
degraded, inasmuch as celibacy was reckoned as the more holy state. A 
second point of social morality is presented in Activity — the workman has 
to perform for his subsistence. His dignity consists in his depending entirely 
on his diligence, conduct, and intelligence, for the supply of his wants. In 
direct contravention of this principle, Pauperism, laziness, inactivity, was 
regarded as nobler: and the Immoral thus received the stamp of 
consecration. A third point of morality is, that obedience be rendered to the 
Moral and Rational, as an obedience to laws which I recognize as just; that 
it be not that blind and unconditional compliance which does not know 
what it is doing, and whose course of action is a mere groping about 
without clear consciousness or intelligence. But it was exactly this latter 
kind of obedience that passed for the most pleasing to God; a doctrine that 
exalts the obedience of Slavery, imposed by the arbitrary will of the Church, 
above the true obedience of Freedom. 

In this way the three vows of Chastity, Poverty, and Obedience turned 
out the very opposite of what they assumed to be, and in them all social 
morality was degraded. The Church was no longer a spiritual power, but an 
ecclesiastical one; and the relation which the secular world sustained to it 


was unspiritual, automatic, and destitute of independent insight and 


conviction. As the consequence of this, we see everywhere vice, utter 
absence of respect for conscience, shamelessness, and a distracted state of 
things, of which the entire history of the period is the picture in detail. 
According to the above, the Church of the Middle Ages exhibits itself as 
a manifold Se/f- contradiction. For Subjective Spirit, although testifying of 
the Absolute, is at the same time /imited and definitely existing Spirit, as 
Intelligence and Will. Its limitation begins in its taking up this distinctive 
position, and here consentaneously begins its contradictory and self- 
alienated phase; for that intelligence and will are not imbued with the Truth, 
which appears in relation to them as something given [posited ab extra]. 
This externality of the Absolute Object of comprehension affects the 
consciousness thus: — that the Absolute Object presents itself as a merely 
sensuous, external thing — common outward existence — and yet claims to 
be Absolute: in the mediaeval view of things this absolute demand is made 
upon Spirit. The second form of the contradiction in question has to do with 
the relation which the Church itself sustains. The true Spirit exists in man — 
is his Spirit; and the individual gives himself the certainty of this identity 
with the Absolute, in worship — the Church sustaining merely the relation of 
a teacher and directress of this worship. But here, on the contrary, we have 
an ecclesiastical body, like the Brahmins in India, in possession of the Truth 
— not indeed by birth, but in virtue of knowledge, teaching and training — 
yet with the proviso that this alone is not sufficient, an external form, an 
unspiritual title being judged essential to actual possession. This outward 
form is Ordination, whose nature is such that the consecration imparted 
inheres essentially like a sensuous quality in the individual, whatever be the 
character of his soul — be he irreligious, immoral, or absolutely ignorant. 
The third kind of contradiction is the Church itself, in its acquisition as an 
outward existence, of possessions and an enormous property — state of 


things which, since that Church despises or professes to despise riches, is 
none other than a Lie. 

And we found the State, during the mediaeval period, similarly involved 
in contradictions. We spoke above of an imperial rule, recognized as 
standing by the side of the Church and constituting its secular arm. But the 
power thus acknowledged is invalidated by the fact that the imperial dignity 
in question is an empty title, not regarded by the Emperor himself or by 
those who wish to make him the instrument of their ambitious views, as 
conferring solid authority on its possessor; for passion and physical force 
assume an independent position, and own no subjection to that merely 
abstract conception. But secondly, the bond of union which holds the 
Mediaeval State together, and which we call Fidelity, is left to the arbitrary 
choice of men’s disposition [Gemiuth] which recognizes no objective duties. 
Consequently, this Fidelity is the most unfaithful thing possible. German 
Honor in the Middle Ages has become a proverb; but examined more 
closely as History exhibits it we find it a veritable Punica fides or Groeca 
fides; for the princes and vassals of the Emperor are true and honorable 
only to their selfish aims, individual advantage and passions, but utterly 
untrue to the Empire and the Emperor; because in “Fidelity” in the abstract, 
their subjective caprice receives a sanction, and the State 1s not organized as 
a moral totality. A third contradiction presents itself in the character of 
individuals, exhibiting, as they do on the one hand, piety — religious 
devotion, the most beautiful in outward aspect, and springing from the very 
depths of sincerity — and on the other hand a barbarous deficiency in point 
of intelligence and will. We find an acquaintance with abstract Truth, and 
yet the most uncultured, the rudest ideas of the Secular and the Spiritual: a 
truculent delirium of passion and yet a Christian sanctity which renounces 
all that is worldly, and devotes itself entirely to holiness. So self- 
contradictory, so deceptive is this mediaeval period ; and the polemical zeal 


with which its excellence is contended for, is one of the absurdities of our 
times. Primitive barbarism, rudeness of manners, and childish fancy are not 
revolting; they simply excite our pity. But the highest purity of soul defiled 
by the most horrible barbarity; the Truth, of which a knowledge has been 
acquired, degraded to a mere tool by falsehood and self-seeking; that which 
is most irrational, coarse and vile, established and strengthened by the 
religious sentiment — this is the most disgusting and revolting spectacle that 
was ever witnessed, and which only Philosophy can comprehend and so 
justify. For such an antithesis must arise in man’s consciousness of the Holy 
while this consciousness still remains primitive and immediate; and the 
profounder the truth to which Spirit comes into an implicit relation — while 
it has not vet become aware of its own presence in that profound truth — so 
much the more alien is it to itself in this its unknown form: but only as the 
result of this alienation does it attain its true harmonization. 

We have then contemplated the Church as the reaction of the Spiritual 
against the secular life of the time; but this reaction is so conditioned, that it 
only subjects to itself that against which it reacts — does not reform it. While 
the Spiritual, repudiating its proper sphere of action, has been acquiring 
secular power, a secular sovereignty has also consolidated itself and 
attained a systematic development — the Feudal System. As through their 
isolation, men are reduced to a dependence on their individual power and 
might, every point in the world on which a human being can maintain his 
ground becomes an energetic one. While the Individual still remains 
destitute of the defence of laws and is protected only by his own exertion, 
life, activity and excitement everywhere manifest themselves. As men are 
certain of eternal salvation through the instrumentality of the Church, and to 
this end are bound to obey it only in its spiritual requirements, their ardor in 
the pursuit of worldly enjoyment increases, on the other hand, in inverse 
proportion to their fear of its producing any detriment to their spiritual weal; 


for the Church bestows indulgences, when required, for oppressive, violent 
and vicious actions of all kinds. 

The period from the eleventh to the thirteenth century witnessed the rise 
of an impulse which developed itself in various forms. The inhabitants of 
various districts began to build enormous churches — Cathedrals, erected to 
contain the whole community. Architecture 1s always the first art, forming 
the inorganic phase, the domiciliation of the divinity; not till this is 
accomplished does Art attempt to exhibit to the worshippers the divinity 
himself — the Objective. Maritime commerce was carried on with vigor by 
the cities on the Italian, Spanish, and Flemish coasts, and this stimulated the 
productive industry of their citizens at home. The Sciences began in some 
degree to revive: the Scholastic Philosophy was in its glory. Schools for the 
study of law were founded at Bologna and other places, as also for that of 
medicine. It is on the rise and growing importance of the Towns, that all 
these creations depend as their main condition; a favorite subject of 
historical treatment in modern times. And the rise of such communities was 
greatly desiderated. For the Towns, like the Church, present themselves as 
reactions against feudal violence — as the earliest legally and regularly 
constituted power. Mention has already been made of the fact that the 
possessors of power compelled others to put themselves under their 
protection. Such centres of safety were castles [Burgen], churches and 
monasteries, round which were collected those who needed protection. 
These now became burghers [Burger], and entered into a cliental relation to 
the lords of such castles or to monastic bodies. Thus a firmly established 
community was formed in many places. Many cities and fortified places 
[Castelle] still existed in Italy, in the South of France, and in Germany on 
the Rhine, which dated their existence from the ancient Roman times, and 
which originally possessed municipal rights, but subsequently lost them 


under the rule of feudal governors [Vogte]. The citizens, like their rural 
neighbors, had been reduced to vassalage. 

The principle of free possession however began to develop itself from 
the protective relation of feudal protection; i.e., freedom originated in its 
direct contrary. The feudal lords or great barons enjoyed, properly speaking, 
no free or absolute possession, any more than their dependents ; they had 
unlimited power over the latter, but at the same time they also were vassals 
of princes higher and mightier than themselves, and to whom they were 
under engagements — which, it must be confessed, they did not fulfil except 
under compulsion. The ancient Germans had known of none other than free 
possession; but this principle had been perverted into its complete opposite, 
and now for the first time we behold the few feeble commencements of a 
reviving sense of freedom. Individuals brought into closer relation by the 
soil which they cultivated, formed among themselves a kind of union, 
confederation, or conjuratio. They agreed to be and to perform on their own 
behalf that which they had previously been and performed in the service of 
their feudal lord alone. Their first united undertaking was the erection of a 
tower in which a bell was suspended: the ringing of the bell was a signal for 
a general rendezvous, and the object of the union thus appointed was the 
formation of a kind of militia. This is followed by the institution of a 
municipal government, consisting of magistrates, jurors, consuls, and the 
establishment of a common treasury, the imposition of taxes, tolls, etc. 
Trenches are dug and walls built for the common defence, and the citizens 
are forbidden to erect fortresses for themselves individually. In such a 
community, handicrafts, as distinguished from agriculture, find their proper 
home. Artisans necessarily soon attained a superior position to that of the 
tillers of the ground, for the latter were forcibly driven to work; the former 
displayed activity really their own, and a corresponding diligence and 
interest in the result of their labors. Formerly artisans had been obliged to 


get permission from their liege lords to sell their work, and thus earn 
something for themselves: they were obliged to pay them a certain sum for 
this privilege of market, besides contributing a portion of their gains to the 
baronial exchequer. Those who had houses of their own were obliged to pay 
a considerable quit-rent for them; on all that was imported and exported, the 
nobility imposed large tolls, and for the security afforded to travellers they 
exacted safe-conduct money. When at a later date these communities 
became stronger, all such feudal rights were purchased from the nobles, or 
the cession of them compulsorily extorted: by degrees the towns secured an 
independent jurisdiction and likewise freed themselves from all taxes, tolls 
and rents. The burden which continued the longest was the obligation the 
towns were under to make provision for the Emperor and his whole retinue 
during his stay within their precincts, as also for seigneurs of inferior rank 
under the same circumstances. The trading class subsequently divided itself 
into guilds, to each of which were attached particular rights and obligations. 
The factions to which episcopal elections and other contingencies gave rise, 
very often promoted the attainment by the towns of the rights above- 
mentioned. As it would not infrequently happen that two rival bishops were 
elected to the same see, each one sought to draw the citizens into his own 
interest, by granting them privileges and freeing them from burdens. 
Subsequently arose many feuds with the clergy, the bishops and abbots. In 
some towns they maintained their position as lords of the municipality; in 
others the citizens got the upper hand, and obtained their freedom. Thus, 
e.g., Cologne threw off the yoke of its bishop; Mayence on the other hand 
remained subject. By degrees cities grew to be independent republics: first 
and foremost in Italy, then in the Netherlands, Germany, and France. They 
soon come to occupy a peculiar position with respect to the nobility. The 
latter united itself with the corporations of the towns, and constituted as 
e.g., in Berne, a particular guild. It soon assumed special powers in the 


corporations of the towns and attained a dominant position; but the citizens 
resisted the usurpation and secured the government to themselves. The rich 
citizens (populus crassus) now excluded the nobility from power. But in the 
same way as the party of the nobility was divided into factions — especially 
those of Ghibellines and Guelfs, of which the former favored the Emperor, 
the latter the Pope — that of the citizens also was rent in sunder by intestine 
strife. The victorious faction was accustomed to exclude its vanquished 
opponents from power. The patrician nobility which supplanted the feudal 
aristocracy, deprived the common people of all share in the conduct of the 
state, and thus proved itself no less oppressive than the original noblesse. 
The history of the cities presents us with a continual change of 
constitutions, according as one party among the citizens or the other — this 
faction or that, got the upper hand. Originally a select body of citizens 
chose the magistrates; but as in such elections the victorious faction always 
had the greatest influence, no other means of securing impartial 
functionaries was left, but the election of foreigners to the office of judge 
and podesta. It also frequently happened that the cities chose foreign 
princes as supreme seigneurs, and intrusted them with the signoria. But all 
of these arrangements were only of short continuance; the princes soon 
misused their sovereignty to promote their own ambitious designs and to 
gratify their passions, and in a few years were once more deprived of their 
supremacy. — Thus the history of these cities presents on the one hand, in 
individual characters marked by the most terrible or the most admirable 
features, an astonishingly interesting picture; on the other hand it repels us 
by assuming, as it unavoidably does, the aspect of mere chronicles. In 
contemplating the restless and ever-varying impulses that agitate the very 
heart of these cities and the continual struggles of factions, we are 
astonished to see on the other side industry — commerce by land and sea — 
in the highest degree prosperous. It is the same principle of lively vigor, 


which, nourished by the internal excitement in question, produces this 
phenomenon. 

We have contemplated the Church, which extended its power over all the 
sovereignties of the time, and the Cities, where a social organization on a 
basis of Right was first resuscitated, as powers reacting against the authority 
of princes and feudal lords. Against these two rising powers, there followed 
a reactionary movement of princely authority; the Emperor now enters on a 
struggle with the Pope and the cities. The Emperor is recognized as the apex 
of Christian, i.e. secular power, the Pope on the other hand as that of 
Ecclesiastical power, which had now however become as decidedly a 
secular dominion. In theory, it was not disputed that the Roman Emperor 
was the Head of Christendom — that he possessed the dominium mundi — 
that since all Christian states belonged to the Roman Empire, their princes 
owed him allegiance in all reasonable and equitable requirements. However 
satisfied the emperors themselves might be of the validity of this claim, 
they had too much good sense to attempt seriously to enforce if but the 
empty title of Roman Emperor was a sufficient inducement to them to exert 
themselves to the utmost to acquire and maintain it in Italy. The Othos 
especially cherished the idea of the continuation of the old Roman empire, 
and were ever and anon summoning the German princes to join them in an 
expedition to Rome with a view to coronation there; — an undertaking in 
which they were often deserted by them and had to undergo the shame of a 
retreat. Equal disappointment was experienced by those Italians who hoped 
for deliverance at the hands of the Emperor from the ochlocracy that 
domineered over the cities, or from the violence of the feudal nobility in the 
country at large. The Italian princes who had invoked the presence of the 
Emperor and had promised him aid in asserting his claims, drew back and 
left him in the lurch; and those who had previously expected salvation for 
their country, then broke out into bitter complaints that their beautiful 


country was devastated by barbarians, their superior civilization trodden 
under foot, and that right and liberty, deserted by the Emperor, must also 
perish. Especially touching and deep are the lamentations and reproaches 
which Dante addresses to the Emperors. 

The second complication with Italy was that struggle which 
contemporaneously with the former was sustained chiefly by the great 
Swabians — the house of Hohenstaufen — and whose object was to bring 
back the secular power of the Church, which had become independent, to its 
original dependence on the state. The Papal See was also a secular power 
and sovereignty, and the Emperor asserted the superior prerogative of 
choosing the Pope and investing him with his secular sovereignty. It was 
these rights of the State for which the Emperors contended. But to that 
secular power which they withstood, they were at the same time subject, in 
virtue of its spiritual pretensions: thus the contest was an interminable 
contradiction. Contradictory as the varying phases of the contest, in which 
reconciliation was ever alternating with renewed hostilities, was also the 
instrumentality employed in the struggle. For the power with which the 
Emperors made head against their enemy — the princes, their servants and 
subjects, were divided in their own minds, inasmuch as they were bound by 
the strongest ties of allegiance to the Emperor and to his enemy at one and 
the same time. The chief interest of the princes lay in that very assumption 
of independence in reference to the State, against which on the part of the 
Papal See the Emperor was contending ; so that they were willing to stand 
by the Emperor in cases where the empty dignity of the imperial crown was 
impugned, or on some particular occasions — e.g., in a contest with the cities 
— but abandoned him when he aimed at seriously asserting his authority 
against the secular power of the clergy, or against other princes. As, on the 
one hand, the German emperors sought to realize their title in Italy, so, on 
the other hand, Italy had its political centre in Germany. The interests of the 


two countries were thus linked together, and neither could gain political 
consolidation within itself. In the brilliant period of the Hohenstaufen 
dynasty, individuals of commanding character sustained the dignity of the 
throne; sovereigns like Frederick Barbarossa, in whom the imperial power 
manifested itself in its greatest majesty, and who by his personal qualities 
succeeded in attaching the subject princes to his interests. Yet brilliant as 
the history of the Hohenstaufen dynasty may appear, and stirring as might 
have been the contest with the Church, the former presents on the whole 
nothing more than the tragedy of this house itself, and the latter had no 
important result in the sphere of Spirit. The cities were indeed compelled to 
acknowledge the imperial authority, and their deputies swore to observe the 
decisions of the Roncalian Diet; but they kept their word no longer than 
they were compelled to do so. Their sense of obligation depended 
exclusively on the direct consciousness of a superior power ready to enforce 
it. It is said that when the Emperor Frederick I asked the deputies of the 
cities whether they had not sworn to the conditions of peace, they answered: 
“Yes, but not that we would observe them.” The result was that Frederick I 
at the Peace of Constance (1183) was obliged to concede to them a virtual 
independence; although he appended the stipulation, that in this concession 
their feudal obligations to the German Empire were understood to be 
reserved. The contest between the Emperors and the Popes regarding 
investitures was settled at the close of 1122 by Henry V and Pope Calixtus 
II on these terms: the Emperor was to invest with the sceptre; the Pope with 
the ring and crosier; the chapter were to elect the Bishops in the presence of 
the Emperor or of imperial commissioners; then the Emperor was to invest 
the Bishop as a secular feudatory with the temper alia, while the 
ecclesiastical investiture was reserved for the Pope. Thus the protracted 
contest between the secular and spiritual powers was at length set at rest. 
Chapter II. The Crusades. 


The Church gained the victory in the struggle referred to in the previous 
chapter; and in this way secured as decided a supremacy in Germany, as she 
did in the other states of Europe by a calmer process. She made herself 
mistress of all the relations of life, and of science and art; and she was the 
permanent repository of spiritual treasures. Yet notwithstanding this full and 
complete development of ecclesiastical life, we find a deficiency and 
consequent craving manifesting itself in Christendom, and which drove it 
out of itself. To understand this want, we must revert to the nature of the 
Christian religion itself, and particularly to that aspect of it by which it has a 
footing in the Present in the consciousness of its votaries. 

The objective doctrines of Christianity had been already so firmly settled 
by the Councils of the Church, that neither the mediaeval nor any other 
philosophy could develop them further, except in the way of exalting them 
intellectually, so that they might be satisfactory as presenting the form of 
Thought. And one essential point in this doctrine was the recognition of the 
Divine Nature as not in any sense an other-world existence [ein Jenseits], 
but as in unity with Human Nature in the Present and Actual. But this 
Presence is at the same time exclusively Spiritual Presence. Christ as a 
particular human personality has left the world; his temporal existence is 
only a past one — i.e., it exists only in mental conception. And since the 
Divine existence on earth is essentially of a spiritual character, it cannot 
appear in the form of a Dalai-Lama. The Pope, however high his position as 
Head of Christendom and Vicar of Christ, calls himself only the Servant of 
Servants. How then did the Church realize Christ as a definite and present 
existence? The principal form of this realization was, as remarked above, 
the Holy Supper, in the form it presented as the Mass: in this the Life, 
Suffering, and Death of the actual Christ were verily present, as an eternal 
and daily repeated sacrifice. Christ appears as a definite and present 
existence in a sensuous form as the Host, consecrated by the Priest; so far 


all is satisfactory: that is to say, it is the Church, the Spirit of Christ, that 
attains in this ordinance direct and full assurance. But the most prominent 
feature in this sacrament is, that the process by which Deity is manifested, 
is conditioned by the limitations of particularity — that the Host, this Thing, 
is set up to be adored as God. The Church then might have been able to 
content itself with this sensuous presence of Deity; but when it 1s once 
granted that God exists in external phenomenal presence, this external 
manifestation immediately becomes infinitely varied; for the need of this 
presence is infinite. Thus innumerable instances will occur in the 
experience of the Church, in which Christ has appeared to one and another, 
in various places; and still more frequently his divine Mother, who as 
standing nearer to humanity, 1s a second mediator between the Mediator and 
man (the miracle-working images of the Virgin are in their way Hosts, since 
they supply a benign and gracious presence of God). In all places, therefore, 
there will occur manifestations of the Heavenly, in specially gracious 
appearances, the stigmata of Christ’s Passion, etc.; and the Divine will be 
realized in miracles as detached and isolated phenomena. In the period in 
question the Church presents the aspect of a world of miracle; to the 
community of devout and pious persons natural existence has utterly lost its 
stability and certainty: rather, absolute certainty has turned against it, and 
the Divine is not conceived of by Christendom under conditions of 
universality as the law and nature of Spirit, but reveals itself in isolated and 
detached phenomena, in which the rational form of existence is utterly 
perverted. 

In this complete development of the Church, we may find a deficiency: 
but what can be felt as a want by it? What compels it, in this state of perfect 
satisfaction and enjoyment, to wish for something else within the limits of 
its own principles — without apostatizing from itself? Those miraculous 
images, places, and times, are only isolated points, momentary appearances 


— are not an embodiment of Deity, not of the highest and absolute kind. The 
Host, the supreme manifestation, is to be found indeed in innumerable 
churches; Christ is therein transubstantiated to a present and particular 
existence: but this itself is of a vague and general character; it is not his 
actual and very presence as particularized in Space. That presence has 
passed away, as regards time; but as spatial and as concrete in space it has a 
mundane permanence in this particular spot, this particular village, etc. It is 
then this mundane existence [in Palestine] which Christendom desiderates, 
which it is resolved on attaining. Pilgrims in crowds had indeed been able to 
enjoy it; but the approach to the hallowed localities is in the hands of the 
Infidels, and it is a reproach to Christendom that the Holy Places and the 
Sepulchre of Christ in particular are not in possession of the Church. In this 
feeling Christendom was united; consequently the Crusades were 
undertaken, whose object was not the furtherance of any special interests on 
the part of the several states that engaged in them, but simply and solely the 
conquest of the Holy Land. 

The West once more sallied forth in hostile array against the East. As in 
the expedition of the Greeks against Troy, so here the invading hosts were 
entirely composed of independent feudal lords and knights; though they 
were not united under a real individuality, as were the Greeks under 
Agamemnon or Alexander. Christendom, on the contrary, was engaged in 
an undertaking whose object was the securing of the definite and present 
existence [of Deity] — the real culmination of Individuality. This object 
impelled the West against the East, and this is the essential interest of the 
Crusades. 

The first and immediate commencement of the Crusades was made in the 
West itself. Many thousands of Jews were massacred, and their property 
seized; and after this terrible prelude Christendom began its march. The 
monk, Peter the Hermit of Amiens, led the way with an immense troop of 


rabble. This host passed in the greatest disorder through Hungary, and 
robbed and plundered as they went; but their numbers dwindled away, and 
only a few reached Constantinople. For rational considerations were out of 
the question; the mass of them believed that God would be their immediate 
guide and protector. The most striking proof that enthusiasm almost robbed 
the nations of Europe of their senses, is supplied by the fact that at a later 
time troops of children ran away from their parents, and went to Marseilles, 
there to take ship for the Holy Land. Few reached it; the rest were sold by 
the merchants to the Saracens as slaves. 

At last, with much trouble and immense loss, more regular armies 
attained the desired object; they beheld themselves in possession of all the 
Holy Places of note — Bethlehem, Gethsemane, Golgotha, and even the 
Holy Sepulchre. In the whole expedition — in all the acts of the Christians — 
appeared that enormous contrast (a feature characteristic of the age) — the 
transition on the part of the Crusading host from the greatest excesses and 
outrages to the profoundest contrition and humiliation. Still dripping with 
the blood of the slaughtered inhabitants of Jerusalem, the Christians fell 
down on their faces at the tomb of the Redeemer, and directed their fervent 
supplications to him. 

Thus did Christendom come into the possession of its highest good. 
Jerusalem was made a kingdom, and the entire feudal system was 
introduced there — a constitution which, in presence of the Saracens, was 
certainly the worst that could be adopted. Another crusade in the year 1204 
resulted in the conquest of Constantinople and the establishment of a Latin 
Empire there. Christendom, therefore, had appeased its religious craving; it 
could now veritably walk unobstructed in the footsteps of the Saviour. 
Whole shiploads of earth were brought from the Holy Land to Europe. Of 
Christ himself no corporeal relics could be obtained, for he was arisen: the 
Sacred Handkerchief, the Cross, and lastly the Sepulchre, were the most 


venerated memorials. But in the Grave is found the real point of retro- 
version; it is in the grave that all the vanity of the Sensuous perishes. At the 
Holy Sepulchre the vanity of [the cherished] opinion passes away [the 
fancies by which the substance of truth has been obscured disappear] ; there 
all is seriousness. In the negation of that definite and present embodiment — 
i.e., of the Sensuous — it is that the turning-point in question is found, and 
those words have an application: “Thou wouldst not suffer thy Holy One to 
see corruption.” Christendom was not to find its ultimatum of truth in the 
grave. At this sepulchre the Christian world received a second time the 
response given to the disciples when they sought the body of the Lord there: 
“Why seek ye the living among the dead? He is not here, but is risen.” You 
must not look for the principle of your religion in the Sensuous, in the grave 
among the dead, but in the living Spirit in yourselves. We have seen how 
the vast idea of the union of the Finite with the Infinite was perverted to 
such a degree as that men looked for a definite embodiment of the Infinite in 
a mere isolated outward object [the Host]. Christendom found the empty 
Sepulchre, but not the union of the Secular and the Eternal; and so it lost the 
Holy Land. It was practically undeceived; and the result which it brought 
back with it was of a negative kind: viz., that the definite embodiment which 
it was seeking, was to be looked for in Subjective Consciousness alone, and 
in no external object; that the definite form in question, presenting the union 
of the Secular with the Eternal, is the Spiritual self-cognizant independence 
of the individual. Thus the world attains the conviction that man must look 
within himself for that definite embodiment of being which is of a divine 
nature: subjectivity thereby receives absolute authorization, and claims to 
determine for itself the relation [of all that exists] to the Divine. This then 
was the absolute result of the Crusades, and from them we may date the 
commencement of self-reliance and spontaneous activity. The West bade an 
eternal farewell to the East at the Holy Sepulchre, and gained a 


comprehension of its own principle of subjective infinite Freedom. 
Christendom never appeared again on the scene of history as one body. 
Crusades of another kind, bearing somewhat the character of wars with a 
view to mere secular conquest, but which involved a religious interest also, 
were the contests waged by Spain against the Saracens in the peninsula 
itself. The Christians had been shut up in a corner by the Arabs; but they 
gained upon their adversaries in strength, because the Saracens in Spain and 
Africa were engaged in war in various directions, and were divided among 
themselves. The Spaniards, united with Frank knights, undertook frequent 
expeditions against the Saracens; and in this collision of the Christians with 
the chivalry of the East — with its freedom and perfect independence of soul 
— the former became also partakers in this freedom. Spain gives us the 
fairest picture of the knighthood of the Middle Ages, and its hero is the Cid. 
Several Crusades, the records of which excite our unmixed loathing and 
detestation, were undertaken against the South of France also. There an 
aesthetic culture had developed itself: the Troubadours had introduced a 
freedom of manners similar to that which prevailed under the Hohenstaufen 
Emperors in Germany; but with this difference, that the former had in it 
something affected, while the latter was of a more genuine kind. But as in 
Upper Italy, so also in the South of France fanatical ideas of purity had been 
introduced; a Crusade was therefore preached against that country by Papal 
authority. St. Dominic entered it with a vast host of invaders, who, in the 
most barbarous manner, pillaged and murdered the innocent and the guilty 
indiscriminately, and utterly laid waste the fair region which they inhabited. 
Through the Crusades the Church reached the completion of its 
authority: it had achieved the perversion of religion and of the divine Spirit; 
it had distorted the principle of Christian Freedom to a wrongful and 
immoral slavery of men’s souls; and in so doing, far from abolishing 


lawless caprice and violence and supplanting them by a virtuous rule of its 


own, it had even enlisted them in the service of ecclesiastical authority. In 
the Crusades the Pope stood at the head of the secular power: the Emperor 
appeared only in a subordinate position, like the other princes, and was 
obliged to commit both the initiative and the executive to the Pope, as the 
manifest generalissimo of the expedition. We have already seen the noble 
house of Hohenstaufen presenting the aspect of chivalrous, dignified and 
cultivated opponents of the Papal power, when Spirit [the moral and 
intellectual element in Christendom] had given up the contest. We have 
seen how they were ultimately obliged to yield to the Church; which, elastic 
enough to sustain any attack, bore down all opposition and would not move 
a step towards conciliation. The fall of the Church was not to be effected by 
open violence; it was from within — by the power of Spirit and by an 
influence that wrought its way upwards — that ruin threatened it. Respect for 
the Papacy could not but be weakened by the very fact that the lofty aim of 
the Crusades — the satisfaction expected from the enjoyment of the sensuous 
Presence — was not attained. As little did the Popes succeed in keeping 
possession of the Holy Land. Zeal for the holy cause was exhausted among 
the princes of Europe. Grieved to the heart by the defeat of the Christians, 
the Popes again and again urged them to advance to the rescue; but 
lamentations and entreaties were vain, and they could effect nothing. Spirit, 
disappointed with regard to its craving for the highest form of the sensuous 
presence of Deity, fell back upon itself. A rupture, the first of its kind and 
profound as it was novel, took place. From this time forward we witness 
religious and intellectual movements in which Spirit — transcending the 
repulsive and irrational existence by which it is surrounded — either finds its 
sphere of exercise within itself, and draws upon its own resources for 
satisfaction, or throws its energies into an actual world of general and 
morally justified aims, which are therefore aims consonant with Freedom. 


The efforts thus originated are now to be described: they were the means by 


which Spirit was to be prepared to comprehend the grand purpose of its 
Freedom in a form of greater purity and moral elevation. 

To this class of movements belongs in the first place the establishment of 
monastic and chivalric orders, designed to carry out those rules of life 
which the Church had distinctly enjoined upon its members. That 
renunciation of property, riches, pleasures, and free will, which the Church 
had designated as the highest of spiritual attainments, was to be a reality — 
not a mere profession. The existing monastic and other institutions that had 
adopted this vow of renunciation, had been entirely sunk in the corruption 
of worldliness. But now Spirit sought to realize in the sphere of the 
principle of negativity — purely in itself — what the Church had demanded. 
The more immediate occasion of this movement was the rise of numerous 
heresies in the South of France and Italy, whose tendency was in the 
direction of enthusiasm; and the unbelief which was now gaining ground, 
but which the Church justly deemed not so dangerous as those heresies. To 
counteract these evils, new monastic orders were founded, the chief of 
which was that of the Franciscans, or Mendicant Friars, whose founder, St. 
Francis of Assisi — a man possessed by an enthusiasm and ecstatic passion 
that passed all bounds — spent his life in continually striving for the loftiest 
purity. He gave an impulse of the same kind to his order; the greatest fervor 
of devotion, the sacrifice of all pleasures in contravention of the prevailing 
worldliness of the Church, continual penances, the severest poverty (the 
Franciscans lived on daily alms) — were therefore peculiarly characteristic 
of it. Contemporaneously with it arose the Dominican order, founded by St. 
Dominic; its special business was preaching. The mendicant friars were 
diffused through Christendom to an incredible extent; they were, on the one 
hand, the standing apostolic army of the Pope, while, on the other hand, 
they strongly protested against his worldliness. The Franciscans were 
powerful allies of Louis of Bavaria in his resistance of the Papal 


assumptions, and they are said to have been the authors of the position, that 
a General Council was higher authority than the Pope; but subsequently 
they too sank down into a torpid and unintelligent condition. In the same 
way the ecclesiastical Orders of Knighthood contemplated the attainment of 
purity of Spirit. We have already called attention to the peculiar chivalric 
spirit which had been developed in Spain through the struggle with the 
Saracens: the same spirit was diffused as the result of the Crusades through 
the whole of Europe. The ferocity and savage valor that characterized the 
predatory life of the barbarians — pacified and brought to a settled state by 
possession, and restrained by the presence of equals — was elevated by 
religion and then kindled to a noble enthusiasm through contemplating the 
boundless magnanimity of Oriental prowess. For Christianity also contains 
the element of boundless abstraction and freedom; the Oriental chivalric 
spirit found therefore in Occidental hearts a response, which paved the way 
for their attaining a nobler virtue than they had previously known. 
Ecclesiastical orders of knighthood were instituted on a basis resembling 
that of the monastic fraternities. The same conventual vow of renunciation 
was imposed on their members — the giving up of all that was worldly. But 
at the same time they undertook the defence of the pilgrims: their first duty 
therefore was knightly bravery; ultimately, they were also pledged to the 
sustenance and care of the poor and the sick. The Orders of Knighthood 
were divided into three: that of St. John, that of the Temple, and the 
Teutonic Order. These associations are essentially distinguished from the 
self-seeking principle of feudalism. Their members sacrificed themselves 
with almost suicidal bravery for a common interest. Thus these Orders 
transcended the circle of their immediate environment, and formed a 
network of fraternal coalition over the whole of Europe. But their members 
sank down to the level of vulgar interests, and the Orders became in the 
sequel a provisional institute for the nobility generally, rather than anything 


else. The Order of the Temple was even accused of forming a religion of its 
own, and of having renounced Christ in the creed which, under the 
influence of the Oriental Spirit, it had adopted. 

A second impulsion, having a similar origin, was that in the direction of 
Science. The development of Thought — the abstractly Universal — now had 
its commencement. Those fraternal associations themselves, having a 
common object, in whose service their members were enlisted, point to the 
fact that a general principle was beginning to be recognized, and which 
gradually became conscious of its power. Thought was first directed to 
Theology, which now became Philosophy under the name of Scholastic 
Divinity. For philosophy and theology have the Divine as their common 
object; and although the theology of the Church was a stereotyped dogma, 
the impulse now arose to justify this body of doctrine in the view of 
Thought. “When we have arrived at Faith,” says the celebrated scholastic, 
Anselm, “it is a piece of negligence to stop short of convincing ourselves, 
by the aid of Thought, of that to which we have given credence.” But thus 
conditioned Thought was not free, for its material was already posited ab 
extra; it was to the proof of this material that philosophy devoted its 
energies. But Thought suggested a variety of questions, the complete 
answer to which was not given directly in the symbols of the Church; and 
since the Church had not decided respecting them, they were legitimate 
subjects of controversy. Philosophy was indeed called an ancilla fidei, for it 
was in subjection to that material of the Church’s creed, which had been 
already definitely settled; but yet it was impossible for the opposition 
between Thought and Belief not to manifest itself. As Europe presented the 
spectacle of chivalric contests generally — passages of arms and 
tournaments — it was now the theatre for intellectual jousting also. It is 
incredible to what an extent the abstract forms of Thought were developed, 
and what dexterity was acquired in the use of them. This intellectual 


tourneying for the sake of exhibiting skill, and as a diversion (for it was not 
the doctrines themselves, but only the forms in which they were couched 
that made the subject of debate), was chiefly prosecuted and brought to 
perfection in France. France, in fact, began at that time to be regarded as the 
centre of Christendom : there the scheme of the first Crusades originated, 
and French armies carried it out: there the Popes took refuge in their 
struggles with the German emperors and with the Norman princes of Naples 
and Sicily, and there for a time they made a continuous sojourn. — We also 
observe in the period subsequent to the Crusades, commencements of Art — 
of Painting, viz.: even during their continuance a peculiar kind of poetry 
had made it appearance. Spirit, unable to satisfy its cravings, created for 
itself by imagination fairer forms and in a calmer and freer manner than the 


actual world could offer. 


CHAPTER Ill. THE TRANSITION FROM FEUDALISM TO 
MONARCHY. 


Oe 


THE MORAL PHENOMENA above mentioned, tending in the direction of a 
general principle, were partly of a subjective, partly of a speculative order. 
But we must now give particular attention to the practical political 
movements of the period. The advance which that period witnessed, 
presents a negative aspect in so far as it involves the termination of the 
sway of individual caprice and of the isolation of power. Its affirmative 
aspect is the rise of a supreme authority whose dominion embraces all — a 
political power properly so called, whose subjects enjoy an equality of 
rights, and in which the will of the individual is subordinated to that 
common interest which underlies the whole. This is the advance from 
Feudalism to Monarchy. The principle of feudal sovereignty is the outward 
force of individuals — princes, liege lords; it 1s a force destitute of intrinsic 
right. The subjects of such a Constitution are vassals of a superior prince or 
seigneur, to whom they have stipulated duties to perform: but whether they 
perform these duties or not, depends upon the seigneur’s being able to 
induce them so to do, by force of character or by grant of favors: — 
conversely, the recognition of those feudal claims themselves was extorted 
by violence in the first instance; and the fulfilment of the corresponding 
duties could be secured only by the constant exercise of the power which 
was the sole basis of the claims in question. The monarchical principle also 
implies a supreme authority, but it is an authority over persons possessing 
no independent power to support their individual caprice; where we have no 
longer caprice opposed to caprice; for the supremacy implied in monarchy 
is essentially a power emanating from a political body, and is pledged to the 


furtherance of that equitable purpose on which the constitution of a state is 
based. Feudal sovereignty is a polyarchy: we see nothing but Lords and 
Serfs; in Monarchy, on the contrary, there is one Lord and no Serf, for 
servitude is abrogated by it, and in it Right and Law are recognized; it 1s the 
source of real freedom. Thus in monarchy the caprice of individuals is kept 
under, and a common gubernatorial interest established. In the suppression 
of those isolated powers, as also in the resistance made to that suppression, 
it seems doubtful whether the desire for a lawful and equitable state of 
things, or the wish to indulge individual caprice, is the impelling motive. 
Resistance to kingly authority is entitled Liberty, and is lauded as legitimate 
and noble when the idea of arbitrary will is associated with that authority. 
But by the arbitrary will of an individual exerting itself so as to subjugate a 
whole body of men, a community is formed; and comparing this state of 
things with that in which every point is a centre of capricious violence, we 
find a much smaller number of points exposed to such violence. The great 
extent of such a sovereignty necessitates general arrangements for the 
purposes of organization, and those who govern in accordance with those 
arrangements are at the same time, in virtue of their office itself, obedient to 
the state: Vassals become Officers of State, whose duty it is to execute the 
laws by which the state is regulated. But since this monarchy is developed 
from feudalism, it bears in the first instance the stamp of the system from 
which it sprang. — individuals quit their isolated capacity and become 
members of Estates [or Orders of the Realm] and Corporations; the vassals 
are powerful only by combination as an Order; in contraposition to them the 
cities constitute Powers in virtue of their communal existence. Thus the 
authority of the sovereign inevitably ceases to be mere arbitrary sway. The 
consent of the Estates and Corporations is essential to its maintenance ; and 
if the prince wishes to have that consent, he must will what is just and 
reasonable. We now see a Constitution embracing various Orders, while 


Feudal rule knows no such Orders. We observe the transition from 
feudalism to monarchy taking place in three ways: 1. Sometimes the lord 
paramount gains a mastery over his independent vassals, by subjugating 
their individual power — thus making himself sole ruler. 

2. Sometimes the princes free themselves from the feudal relation 
altogether, and become the territorial lords of certain states; or lastly 

3. The lord paramount unites the particular lordships that own him as 
their superior, with his own particular suzerainty, in a more peaceful way, 
and thus becomes master of the whole. 

These processes do not indeed present themselves in history in that pure 
and abstract form in which they are exhibited here: often we find more 
modes than one appearing contemporaneously ; but one or the other always 
predominates. The cardinal consideration is that the basis and essential 
condition of such a political formation is to be looked for in the particular 
nationalities in which it had its birth. Europe presents particular nations, 
constituting a unity in their very nature, and having the absolute tendency to 
form a state. All did not succeed in attaining this political unity: we have 
now to consider them severally in relation to the change thus introduced. 
First, as regards the Roman empire, the connection between Germany and 
Italy naturally results from the idea of that empire : the secular dominion 
united with the spiritual was to constitute one whole; but this state of things 
was rather the object of constant struggle than one actually attained. In 
Germany and Italy the transition from the feudal condition to monarchy 
involved the entire abrogation of the former: the vassals became 
independent monarchs. 

Germany had always embraced a great variety of stocks: — Swabians, 
Bavarians, Franks, Thuringians, Saxons, Burgundians: to these must be 
added the Sclaves of Bohemia, Germanized Sclaves in Mecklenburg, in 
Brandenburg, and in a part of Saxony and Austria; so that no such 


combination as took place in France was possible. Italy presented a similar 
state of things. The Lombards had established themselves there, while the 
Greeks still possessed the Exarchate and Lower Italy: the Normans too 
established a kingdom of their own in Lower Italy, and the Saracens 
maintained their ground for a time in Sicily. When the rule of the house of 
Hohenstaufen was terminated, barbarism got the upper hand throughout 
Germany; the country being broken up into several sovereignties, in which 
a forceful despotism prevailed. It was the maxim of the electoral princes to 
raise only weak princes to the imperial throne; they even sold the imperial 
dignity to foreigners. Thus the unity of the state was virtually annulled. A 
number of centres of power were formed, each of which was a predatory 
state: the legal constitution recognized by feudalism was dissolved, and 
gave place to undisguised violence and plunder; and powerful princes made 
themselves lords of the country. After the interregnum the Count of 
Hapsburg was elected Emperor, and the House of Hapsburg continued to fill 
the imperial throne with but little interruption. These emperors were obliged 
to create a force of their own, as the princes would not grant them an 
adequate power attached to the empire. But that state of absolute anarchy 
was at last put an end to by associations having general aims in view. In the 
cities themselves we see associations of a minor order; but now 
confederations of cities were formed with a common interest in the 
suppression of predatory violence. Of this kind was the Hanseatic League 
in the North, the Rhenish League consisting of cities lying along the Rhine, 
and the Swabian League. The aim of all these confederations was resistance 
to the feudal lords; and even princes united with the cities, with a view to 
the subversion of the feudal condition and the restoration of a peaceful state 
of things throughout the country. What the state of society was under feudal 
sovereignty is evident from the notorious association formed for executing 


criminal justice: it was a private tribunal, which, under the name of the 


Vehmgericht, held secret sittings; its chief seat was the northwest of 
Germany. A peculiar peasant association was also formed. In Germany the 
peasants were bondmen; many of them took refuge in the towns, or settled 
down as freemen in the neighborhood of the towns (Pfahlburger); but in 
Switzerland a peasant fraternity was established. The peasants of Uri, 
Schwyz, and Unterwalden were under imperial governors; for the Swiss 
governments were not the property of private possessors, but were official 
appointments of the Empire. These the sovereigns of the Hapsburg line 
wished to secure to their own house. The peasants, with club and 
ironstudded mace [Morgenstern], returned victorious from a contest with 
the haughty steel-clad nobles, armed with spear and sword, and practised in 
the chivalric encounters of the tournament. Another invention also tended to 
deprive the nobility of the ascendancy which they owed to their 
accoutrements — that of gunpowder. Humanity needed it, and it made its 
appearance forthwith. It was one of the chief instruments in freeing the 
world from the dominion of physical force, and placing the various orders 
of society on a level. With the distinction between the weapons they used, 
vanished also that between lords and serfs. And before gunpowder fortified 
places were no longer impregnable, so that strongholds and castles now lose 
their importance. We may indeed be led to lament the decay or the 
depreciation of the practical value of personal valor — the bravest, the 
noblest may be shot down by a cowardly wretch at safe distance in an 
obscure lurking-place; but, on the other hand, gunpowder has made a 
rational, considerate bravery — Spiritual valor — the essential to martial 
success. Only through this instrumentality could that superior order of valor 
be called forth — that valor in which the heat of personal feeling has no 
share; for the discharge of firearms is directed against a body of men — an 
abstract enemy, not individual combatants. The warrior goes to meet deadly 
peril calmly, sacrificing himself for the common weal; and the valor of 


cultivated nations is characterized by the very fact, that it does not rely on 
the strong arm alone, but places its confidence essentially in the 
intelligence, the generalship, the character of its commanders; and, as was 
the case among the ancients, in a firm combination and unity of spirit on the 
part of the forces they command. 

In Italy, as already noticed, we behold the same spectacle as in Germany 
— the attainment of an independent position by isolated centres of power. In 
that country, warfare in the hand of the Condottieri became a regular 
business. The towns were obliged to attend to their trading concerns, and 
therefore employed mercenary troops, whose leaders often became feudal 
lords; Francis Sforza even made himself Duke of Milan. In Florence, the 
Medici, a family of merchants, rose to power. On the other hand, the larger 
cities of Italy reduced under their sway several smaller ones and many 
feudal chiefs. A Papal territory was likewise formed. There, also, a very 
large number of feudal lords had made themselves independent; by degrees 
they all became subject to the one sovereignty of the Pope. How thoroughly 
equitable in the view of social morality such a subjugation was, is evident 
from Machiavelli’s celebrated work “The Prince.” This book has often been 
thrown aside in disgust, as replete with the maxims of the most revolting 
tyranny; but nothing worse can be urged against it than that the writer, 
having the profound consciousness of the necessity for the formation of a 
State, has here exhibited the principles on which alone states could be 
founded in the circumstances of the times. The chiefs who asserted an 
isolated independence, and the power they arrogated, must be entirely 
subdued; and though we cannot reconcile with our idea of Freedom, the 
means which he proposes as the only efficient ones, and regards as perfectly 
justifiable — inasmuch as they involve the most reckless violence, all kinds 
of deception, assassination, and so forth — we must nevertheless confess that 
the feudal nobility, whose power was to be subdued, were assailable in no 


other way, since an indomitable contempt for principle, and an utter 
depravity of morals, were thoroughly engrained in them. 

In France we find the converse of that which occurred in Germany and 
Italy. For many centuries the Kings of France possessed only a very small 
domain, so that many of their vassals were more powerful than themselves: 
but 1t was a great advantage to the royal dignity in France, that the principle 
of hereditary monarchy was firmly established there. The consideration it 
enjoyed was increased by the circumstance that the corporations and cities 
had their rights and privileges confirmed by the king, and that the appeals to 
the supreme feudal tribunal — the Court of Peers, consisting of twelve 
members enjoying that dignity — became increasingly frequent. The king’s 
influence was extended by his affording that protection which only the 
throne could give. But that which essentially secured respect for royalty, 
even among the powerful vassals, was the increasing personal power of the 
sovereign. In various ways, by inheritance, by marriage, by force of arms, 
etc., the Kings had come into possession of many Earldoms [Grafschaften | 
and several Duchies. The Dukes of Normandy had, however, become Kings 
of England; and thus a formidable power confronted France, whose interior 
lay open to it by way of Normandy. Besides this there were powerful 
Duchies still remaining; nevertheless, the King was not a mere feudal 
suzerain [Lehnsherr] like the German Emperors, but had become a 
territorial possessor [Landesherr] : he had a number of barons and cities 
under him, who were subject to his immediate jurisdiction; and Louis IX 
succeeded in rendering appeals to the royal tribunal common throughout his 
kingdom. The towns attained a position of greater importance in the state. 
For when the king needed money, and all his usual resources — such as taxes 
and forced contributions of all kinds — were exhausted, he made application 
to the towns and entered into separate negotiations with them. It was Philip 
the Fair who, in the year 1302, first convoked the deputies of the towns as a 


Third Estate in conjunction with the clergy and the barons. All indeed that 
they were in the first instance concerned with was the authority of the 
sovereign as the power that had convoked them, and the raising of taxes as 
the object of their convocation; but the States nevertheless secured an 
importance and weight in the kingdom, and as the natural result, an 
influence on legislation also. A fact which is particularly remarkable is the 
proclamation issued by the kings of France, giving permission to the 
bondsmen on the crown lands to purchase their freedom at a moderate 
price. In the way we have indicated the kings of France very soon attained 
great power; while the flourishing state of the poetic art in the hands of the 
Troubadours, and the growth of the scholastic theology, whose especial 
centre was Paris, gave France a culture superior to that of the other 
European states, and which secured the respect of foreign nations. 

England, as we have already had occasion to mention, was subjugated by 
William the Conqueror, Duke of Normandy. William introduced the feudal 
system into it, and divided the kingdom into fiefs, which he granted almost 
exclusively to his Norman followers. He himself retained considerable 
crown possessions; the vassals were under obligation to perform service in 
the field, and to aid in administering justice: the King was the guardian of 
all vassals under age; they could not marry without his consent. Only by 
degrees did the barons and the towns attain a position of importance. It was 
especially in the disputes and struggles for the throne that they acquired 
considerable weight. When the oppressive rule and fiscal exactions of the 
Kings became intolerable, contentions and even war ensued: the barons 
compelled King John to swear to Magna Charta, the basis of English liberty, 
i.e., more particularly of the privileges of the nobility. Among the liberties 
thus secured, that which concerns the administration of justice was the 
chief: no Englishman was to be deprived of personal freedom, property, or 
life without the judicial verdict of his peers. Every one, moreover, was to be 


entitled to the free disposition of his property. Further, the King was to 
impose no taxes without the consent of the archbishops, bishops, earls, and 
barons. The towns, also, favored by the Kings in opposition to the barons, 
soon elevated themselves into a Third Estate and to representation in the 
Commons’ House of Parliament. Yet the King was always very powerful, if 
he possessed strength of character: his crown estates procured for him due 
consideration; in later times, however, these were gradually alienated — 
given away — so that the King was reduced to apply for subsidies to the 
parliament. 

We shall not pursue the minute and specifically historic details that 
concern the incorporation of principalities with states, or the dissensions 
and contests that accompanied such incorporations. We have only to add 
that the kings, when by weakening the feudal constitution, they had attained 
a higher degree of power, began to use that power against each other in the 
undisguised interest of their own dominion. Thus France and England 
carried on wars with each other for a century. The kings were always 
endeavoring to make foreign conquests; the towns, which had the largest 
share of the burdens and expenses of such wars, were opposed to them, and 
in order to placate them the kings granted them important privileges. 

The Popes endeavored to make the disturbed state of society to which 
each of these changes gave rise, an occasion for the intervention- of their 
authority; but the interest of the growth of states was too firmly established 
to allow them to make their own interest of absolute authority valid against 
it. Princes and peoples were indifferent to papal clamor urging them to new 
crusades. The Emperor Louis set to work to deduce from Aristotle, the 
Bible, and the Roman Law a refutation of the assumptions of the Papal See; 
and the electors declared at the Diet held at Rense in 1338, and afterwards 
still more decidedly at the Imperial Diet held at Frankfort, that they would 
defend the liberties and hereditary rights of the Empire, and that to make the 


choice of a Roman Emperor or King valid, no papal confirmation was 
needed. So, at an earlier date, 1302, on occasion of a contest between Pope 
Boniface and Philip the Fair, the Assembly of the States convoked by the 
latter had offered opposition to the Pope. For states and communities had 
arrived at the consciousness of independent moral worth. — Various causes 
had united to weaken the papal authority: the Great Schism of the Church, 
which led men to doubt the Pope’s infallibility, gave occasion to the 
decisions of the Councils of Constance and Basle, which assumed an 
authority superior to that of the Pope, and therefore deposed and appointed 
Popes. The numerous attempts directed against the ecclesiastical system 
confirmed the necessity of a reformation. Arnold of Brescia, Wickliffe, and 
Huss met with sympathy in contending against the dogma of the papal 
vicegerency of Christ, and the gross abuses that disgraced the hierarchy. 
These attempts were, however, only partial in their scope. On the one hand 
the time was not yet ripe for a more comprehensive onslaught; on the other 
hand the assailants in question did not strike at the heart of the matter, but 
(especially the two latter) attacked the teaching of the Church chiefly with 
the weapons of erudition, and consequently failed to excite a deep interest 
among the people at large. 

But the ecclesiastical principle had a more dangerous foe in the incipient 
formation of political organizations, than in the antagonists above referred 
to. A common object, an aim intrinsically possessed of perfect moral 
validity, presented itself to secularity in the formation of states; and to this 
aim of community the will, the desire, the caprice of the individual 
submitted themselves. The hardness characteristic of the selfseeking quality 
of “Heart,” maintaining its position of isolation — the knotty heart of oak 
underlying the national temperament of the Germans — was broken down 
and mellowed by the terrible discipline of the Middle Ages. The two iron 
rods which were the instruments of this discipline were the Church and 


serfdom. The Church drove the “Heart” [Gemiuth] to desperation — made 
Spirit pass through the severest bondage, so that the soul was no longer its 
own; but it did not degrade it to Hindoo torpor, for Christianity is an 
intrinsically spiritual principle and, as such, has a boundless elasticity. In 
the same way serfdom, which made a man’s body not his own, but the 
property of another, dragged humanity through all the barbarism of slavery 
and unbridled desire, and the latter was destroyed by its own violence. It 
was not so much from slavery as through slavery that humanity was 
emancipated. For barbarism, lust, injustice constitute evil: man, bound fast 
in its fetters, is unfit for morality and religiousness; and it is from this 
intemperate and ungovernable state of volition that the discipline in 
question emancipated him. The Church fought the battle with the violence 
of rude sensuality in a temper equally wild and terroristic with that of its 
antagonist: it prostrated the latter by dint of the terrors of hell, and held it in 
perpetual subjection, in order to break down the spirit of barbarism and to 
tame it into repose. Theology declares that every man has this struggle to 
pass through, since he is by nature evil, and only by passing through a state 
of mental laceration arrives at the certainty of Reconciliation. But granting 
this, it must on the other hand be maintained, that the form of the contest is 
very much altered when the conditions of its commencement are different, 
and when that reconciliation has had an actual realization. The path of 
torturous discipline is in that case dispensed with (it does indeed make its 
appearance at a later date, but in a quite different form), for the waking up 
of consciousness finds man surrounded by the element of a moral state of 
society. The phase of negation is, indeed, a necessary element -in human 
development, but it has now assumed the tranquil form of education, so that 
all the terrible characteristics of that inward struggle vanish. 

Humanity has now attained the consciousness of a real internal 


harmonization of Spirit, and a good conscience in regard to actuality — to 


secular existence. The Human Spirit has come to stand on its own basis. In 
the self-consciousness to which man has thus advanced, there is no revolt 
against the Divine, but a manifestation of that better subjectivity, which 
recognizes the Divine in its own being; which is imbued with the Good and 
True, and which directs its activities to general and liberal objects bearing 
the stamp of rationality and beauty. 


ART AND SCIENCE AS PUTTING A PERIOD TO THE 
MIDDLE AGES 
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HUMANITY BEHOLDS ITS spiritual firmament restored to serenity. With 
that tranquil settling down of the world into political order which we have 
been contemplating, was conjoined an exaltation of Spirit to a nobler grade 
of humanity in a sphere involving more comprehensive and concrete 
interests than that with which political existence is concerned. The 
Sepulchre — that caput mortuum of Spirit — and the Ultramundane cease to 
absorb human attention. The principle of a specific and definite 
embodiment of the Infinite — that desideratum which urged the world to the 
Crusades, now developed itself in a quite different direction, viz. in secular 
existence asserting an independent ground: Spirit made its embodiment an 
outward one and found a congenial sphere in the secular life thus 
originated. The Church, however, maintained its former position, and 
retained the principle in question in its original form. Yet even in this case, 
that principle ceased to be limited to a bare outward existence [a sacred 
thing, the Host, e.g.]: it was transformed and elevated by Art. Art 
spiritualizes — animates the mere outward and material object of adoration 
with a form which expresses soul, sentiment, Spirit; so that piety has not a 
bare sensuous embodiment of the Infinite to contemplate, and does not 
lavish its devotion on a mere Thing, but on the higher element with which 
the material object is imbued — that expressive form with which Spirit has 
invested it. — It is one thing for the mind to have before it a mere Thing — 
such as the Host per se, a piece of stone or wood, or a wretched daub; — 
quite another thing for it to contemplate a painting, rich in thought and 
sentiment, or a beautiful work of sculpture, in looking at which, soul holds 


converse with soul and Spirit with Spirit. In the former case, Spirit is torn 
from its proper element, bound down to something utterly alien to it — the 
Sensuous, the Non-Spiritual. In the latter, on the contrary, the sensuous 
object is a beautiful one, and the Spiritual Form with which it is endued, 
gives it a soul and contains truth in itself. But on the one hand, this element 
of truth as thus exhibited, is manifested only in a sensuous mode, not in its 
appropriate form; on the other hand, while Religion normally involves 
independence of that which is essentially a mere outward and material 
object — a mere thing — that kind of religion which is now under 
consideration, finds no satisfaction in being brought into connection with 
the Beautiful: the coarsest, ugliest, poorest representations will suit its 
purpose equally well — perhaps better. Accordingly real masterpieces — e.g. 
Raphael’s Madonnas — do not enjoy distinguished veneration, or elicit a 
multitude of offerings: inferior pictures seem on the contrary to be especial 
favorites and to be made the object of the warmest devotion and the most 
generous liberality. Piety passes by the former for this very reason, that 
were it to linger in their vicinity it would feel an inward stimulus and 
attraction; — an excitement of a kind which cannot but be felt to be alien, 
where all that is desiderated is a sense of mental bondage in which self is 
lost — the stupor of abject dependence. — Thus Art in its very nature 
transcended the principle of the Church. But as the former manifests itself 
only under sensuous limitations [and does not present the suspicious aspect 
of abstract thought], it is at first regarded as a harmless and indifferent 
matter. The Church, therefore, continued to follow it; but as soon as the free 
Spirit in which Art originated, advanced to Thought and Science, a 
separation ensued. 

For Art received a further support and experienced an elevating 
influence as the result of the study of antiquity (the name humaniora is very 
expressive, for in those works of antiquity honor is done to the Human and 


to the development of Humanity) : through this study the West became 
acquainted with the true and eternal element in the activity of man. The 
outward occasion of this revival of science was the fall of the Byzantine 
Empire. Large numbers of Greeks took refuge in the West and introduced 
Greek literature there; and they brought with them not only the knowledge 
of the Greek language but also the treasures to which that knowledge was 
the key. Very little of Greek literature had been preserved in the convents, 
and an acquaintance with the language could scarcely be said to exist at all. 
With the Roman literature it was otherwise ; in regard to that, ancient 
traditions still lingered: Virgil was thought to be a great magician (in Dante 
he appears as the guide in Hell and Purgatory). Through the influence of the 
Greeks, then, attention was again directed to the ancient Greek literature; 
the West had become capable of enjoying and appreciating it; quite other 
ideals and a different order of virtue from that with which mediaeval 
Europe was familiar were here presented; an altogether novel standard for 
judging of what was to be honored, commended and imitated was set up. 
The Greeks in their works exhibited quite other moral commands than those 
with which the West was acquainted; scholastic formalism had to make way 
for a body of speculative thought of a widely different complexion: Plato 
became known in the West, and in him a new human world presented itself. 
These novel ideas met with a principal organ of diffusion in the newly 
discovered Art of Printing, which, like the use of gunpowder, corresponds 
with modern character, and supplied the desideratum of the age in which it 
was invented, by tending to enable men to stand in an ideal connection with 
each other. So far as the study of the ancients manifested an interest in 
human deeds and virtues, the Church continued to tolerate it, not observing 
that in those alien works an altogether alien spirit was advancing to confront 
it. 


As a third leading feature demanding our notice in determining the 
character of the period, might be mentioned that urging of Spirit outwards — 
that desire on the part of man to become acquainted with his world. The 
chivalrous spirit of the maritime heroes of Portugal and Spain opened a new 
way to the East Indies and discovered America. This progressive step also, 
involved no transgression of the limits of ecclesiastical principles or feeling. 
The aim of Columbus was by no means a merely secular one: it presented 
also a distinctly religious aspect; the treasures of those rich Indian lands 
which awaited his discovery were destined in his intention to be expended 
in a new Crusade, and the heathen inhabitants of the countries themselves 
were to be converted to Christianity. The recognition of the spherical figure 
of the earth led man to perceive that it offered him a definite and limited 
object, and navigation had been benefited by the new found instrumentality 
of the magnet, enabling it to be something better than mere coasting: thus 
technical appliances make their appearance when a need for them is 
experienced. These three events — the so-called Revival of Learning, the 
flourishing of the Fine Arts and the discovery of America and of the 
passage to India by the Cape — may be compared with that blush of dawn, 
which after long storms first betokens the return of a bright and glorious 
day. This day is the day of Universality, which breaks upon the world after 
the long, eventful, and terrible night of the Middle Ages — a day which is 
distinguished by science, art and inventive impulse — that is, by the noblest 
and highest, and which Humanity, rendered free by Christianity and 
emancipated through the instrumentality of the Church, exhibits as the 
eternal and veritable substance of its being. 


SECTION Ill: THE MODERN TIME. 
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WE HAVE NOW arrived at the third period of the German World, and thus 
enter upon the period of Spirit conscious that it is free, inasmuch as it wills 
the True, the Eternal — that which is in and for itself Universal. 

In this third period also, three divisions present themselves. First, we 
have to consider the Reformation in itself — the allenlightening Sun, 
following on that blush of dawn which we observed at the termination of 
the mediaeval period; next, the unfolding of that state of things which 
succeeded the Reformation; and lastly, the Modern Times, dating from the 
end of the last century. 


CHAPTER I. THE REFORMATION 
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THE REFORMATION RESULTED from the corruption of the Church. That 
corruption was not an accidental phenomenon; it was not the mere abuse of 
power and dominion. A corrupt state of things is very frequently 
represented as an “abuse”; it is taken for granted that the foundation was 
good — the system, the institution itself faultless — but that the passion, the 
subjective interest, in short the arbitrary volition of men has made use of 
that which in itself was good to further its own selfish ends, and that all that 
is required to be done is to remove these adventitious elements. On this 
showing the institute in question escapes obloquy, and the evil that 
disfigures it appears something foreign to it. But when accidental abuse of a 
good thing really occurs, it is limited to particularity. A great and general 
corruption affecting a body of such large and comprehensive scope as a 
Church, 1s quite another thing. — The corruption of the Church was a native 
growth; the principle of that corruption is to be looked for in the fact that 
the specific and definite embodiment of Deity which it recognizes, is 
sensuous — that the external in a coarse material form, is enshrined in its 
inmost being. (The refining transformation which Art supplied was not 
sufficient.) The higher Spirit — that of the World — has already expelled the 
Spiritual from it; it finds nothing to interest it in the Spiritual or in 
occupation with it; thus it retains that specific and definite embodiment; — 
i.e., we have the sensuous immediate subjectivity, not refined by it to 
Spiritual subjectivity. — Henceforth it occupies a position of inferiority to 
the World- Spirit; the latter has already transcended it, for it has become 
capable of recognizing the Sensuous as sensuous, the merely outward as 
merely outward; it has learned to occupy itself with the Finite in a finite 


way, and in this very activity to maintain an independent and confident 
position as a valid and rightful subjectivity. 

The element in question which is innate in the Ecclesiastical principle 
only reveals itself as a corrupting one when the Church has no longer any 
Opposition to contend with — when it has become firmly established. Then 
its elements are free to display their tendencies without let or hindrance. 
Thus it is that externality in the Church itself which becomes evil and 
corruption, and develops itself as a negative principle in its own bosom. — 
The forms which this corruption assumes are coextensive with the relations 
which the Church itself sustains, into which consequently this vitiating 
element enters. The ecclesiastical piety of the period displays the very 
essence of superstition — the fettering of the mind to a sensuous object, a 
mere Thing — in the most various forms: — slavish deference to Authority; 
for Spirit, having renounced its proper nature in its most essential quality 
[having sacrificed its characteristic liberty to a mere sensuous object], has 
lost its Freedom, and is held in adamantine bondage to what is alien to 
itself; — a credulity of the most absurd and childish character in regard to 
Miracles, for the Divine is supposed to manifest itself in a perfectly 
disconnected and limited way, for purely finite and particular purposes; — 
lastly, lust of power, riotous debauchery, all the forms of barbarous and 
vulgar corruption, hypocrisy and deception — all this manifests itself in the 
Church; for in fact the Sensuous in it is not subjugated and trained by the 
Understanding; it has become free, but only in a rough and barbarous way. 
— On the other hand the virtue which the Church presents, since it is 
negative only in opposition to sensual appetite, is but abstractly negative; it 
does not know how to exercise a moral restraint In the indulgence of the 
senses; in actual life nothing is left for it but avoidance, renunciation, 


inactivity. 


These contrasts which the Church exhibits — of barbarous vice and lust 
on the one hand, and an elevation of soul that is ready to renounce all 
worldly things, on the other hand — became still wider in consequence of the 
energetic position which man is sensible of occupying in his subjective 
power over outward and material things in the natural world, in which he 
feels himself free, and so gains for himself an absolute right. - The Church 
whose office it is to save souls from perdition, makes this salvation itself a 
mere external appliance, and is now degraded so far as to perform this 
office in a merely external fashion. The remission of sins — the highest 
satisfaction which the soul craves, the certainty of its peace with God, that 
which concerns man’s deepest and inmost nature — is offered to man in the 
most grossly superficial and trivial fashion — to be purchased for mere 
money; while the object of this sale is to procure means for dissolute excess. 
One of the objects of this sale was indeed the building of St. Peter’s, that 
magnificent chef-d’oeuvre of Christian fabrics erected in the metropolis of 
religion. But, as that paragon of works of art, the Athene and her temple- 
citadel at Athens, was built with the money of the allies and issued in the 
loss of both allies and power; so the completion of this Church of St. Peter 
and Michael Angelo’s “Last Judgment” in the Sistine Chapel, were the 
Doomsday and the ruin of this proud spiritual edifice. 

The time-honored and cherished sincerity of the German people is 
destined to effect this revolution out of the honest truth and simplicity of its 
heart. While the rest of the world are urging their way to India, to America 
— straining every nerve to gain wealth and to acquire a secular dominion 
which shall encompass the globe, and on which the sun shall never set — we 
find a simple Monk looking for that specific embodiment of Deity which 
Christendom had formerly sought in an earthly sepulchre of stone, rather in 
the deeper abyss of the Absolute Ideality of all that is sensuous and external 
— in the Spirit and the Heart — the heart, which, wounded unspeakably by 


the offer of the most trivial and superficial appliances to satisfy the cravings 
of that which is inmost and deepest, now detects the perversion of the 
absolute relation of truth in its minutest features, and pursues it to 
annihilation. Luther’s simple doctrine is that the specific embodiment of 
Deity — infinite subjectivity, that is true spirituality, Christ — is in no way 
present and actual in an outward form, but as essentially spiritual is 
obtained only in being reconciled to God — in faith and spiritual enjoyment. 
These two words express everything. That which this doctrine desiderates, 
is not the recognition of a sensuous object as God, nor even of something 
merely conceived, and which is not actual and present, but of a Reality that 
is not sensuous. This abrogation of externality imports the reconstruction of 
all the doctrines, and the reform of all the superstition into which the 
Church consistently wandered, and in which its spiritual life was dissipated. 
This change especially, affects the doctrine of works; for works include 
what may be performed under any mental conditions — not necessarily in 
faith, in one’s own soul, but as mere external observances prescribed by 
authority. Faith is by no means a bare assurance respecting mere finite 
things — an assurance which belongs only to limited mind — as e.g., the 
belief that such or such a person existed and said this or that; or that the 
Children of Israel passed dry-shod through the Red Sea — or that the 
trumpets before the walls of Jericho produced as powerful an impression as 
our cannons; for although nothing of all this had been related to us, our 
knowledge of God would not be the less complete. In fact it is not a belief 
in something that is absent, past and gone, but the subjective assurance of 
the Eternal, of Absolute Truth, the Truth of God. Concerning this assurance, 
the Lutheran Church affirms that the Holy Spirit alone produces it — i.e., 
that it is an assurance which the individual attains, not in virtue of his 
particular idiosyncrasy, but of his essential being. — The Lutheran doctrine 
therefore involves the entire substance of Catholicism, with the exception of 


all that results from the element of externality — as far as the Catholic 
Church insists upon that externality. Luther therefore could not do 
otherwise than refuse to yield an iota in regard to that doctrine of the 
Eucharist in which the whole question is concentrated. Nor could he 
concede to the Reformed [Calvinistic] Church, that Christ is a mere 
commemoration, a mere reminiscence: in this respect his view was rather in 
accordance with that of the Catholic Church, viz. that Christ is an actual 
presence, though only in faith and in Spirit. He maintained that the Spirit of 
Christ really fills the human heart — that Christ therefore is not to be 
regarded as merely a historical person, but that man sustains an immediate 
relation to him in Spirit. 

While, then, the individual knows that he is filled with the Divine Spirit, 
all the relations that sprung from that vitiating element of externality which 
we examined above, are ipso facto abrogated: there is no longer a 
distinction between priests and laymen; we no longer find one class in 
possession of the substance of the Truth, as of all the spiritual and temporal 
treasures of the Church; but the heart — the emotional part of man’s Spiritual 
nature — is recognized as that which can and ought to come into possession 
of the Truth; and this subjectivity is the common property of all mankind. 
Each has to accomplish the work of reconciliation in his own soul. — 
Subjective Spirit has to receive the Spirit of Truth into itself, and give it a 
dwelling place there. Thus that absolute inwardness of soul which pertains 
to religion itself, and Freedom in the Church are both secured. Subjectivity 
therefore makes the objective purport of Christianity, i.e. the doctrine of the 
Church, its own. In the Lutheran Church the subjective feeling and the 
conviction of the individual is regarded as equally necessary with the 
objective side of Truth. Truth with Lutherans is not a finished and 
completed thing; the subject himself must be imbued with Truth, 
surrendering his particular being in exchange for the substantial Truth, and 


making that Truth his own. Thus subjective Spirit gains emancipation in the 
Truth, abnegates its particularity and comes to itself in realizing the truth of 
its being. Thus Christian Freedom 1s actualized. If Subjectivity be placed in 
feeling only, without that objective side, we have the standpoint of the 
merely Natural Will. 

In the proclamation of these principles is unfurled the new, the latest 
standard round which the peoples rally — the banner of Free Spirit, 
independent, though finding its life in the Truth, and enjoying independence 
only in it. This is the banner under which we serve, and which we bear. 
Time, since that epoch, has had no other work to do than the formal 
imbuing of the world with this principle, in bringing the Reconciliation 
implicit [in Christianity] into objective and explicit realization. 

Culture is essentially concerned with Form; the work of Culture is the 
production of the Form of Universality, which is none other than Thought. 
Consequently Law, Property, Social Morality, Government, Constitutions, 
etc., must be conformed to general principles, in order that they may accord 
with the idea of Free Will and be Rational. Thus only can the Spirit of Truth 
manifest itself in Subjective Will — in the particular shapes which the 
activity of the Will assumes. In virtue of that degree of intensity which 
Subjective Free Spirit has attained, elevating it to the form of Universality, 
Objective Spirit attains manifestation. This is the sense in which we must 
understand the State to be based on Religion. States and Laws are nothing 
else than Religion manifesting itself in the relations of the actual world. 
This is the essence of the Reformation: Man is in his very nature destined to 
be free. 

At its commencement, the Reformation concerned itself only with 
particular aspects of the Catholic Church: Luther wished to act in union 
with the whole Catholic world, and expressed a desire that Councils should 
be convened. His theses found supporters in every country. In answer to the 


charge brought against Luther and the Protestants, of exaggeration — nay, 
even of calumnious misrepresentation in their descriptions of the corruption 
of the Church, we may refer to the statements of Catholics themselves, 
bearing upon this point, and particularly to those contained in the official 
documents of Ecclesiastical Councils. But Luther’s onslaught, which was at 
first limited to particular points, was soon extended to the doctrines of the 
Church; and leaving individuals, he attacked institutions at large — 
conventual life, the secular lordships of the bishops, etc. His writings now 
controverted not merely isolated dicta of the Pope and the Councils, but the 
very principle on which such a mode of deciding points in dispute was 
based — in fact, the Authority of the Church. Luther repudiated that 
authority, and set up in its stead the Bible and the testimony of the Human 
Spirit. And it is a fact of the weightiest import that the Bible has become the 
basis of the Christian Church: henceforth each individual enjoys the right of 
deriving instruction for himself from it, and of directing his conscience in 
accordance with it. We see a vast change in the principle by which man’s 
religious life is guided: the whole system of Tradition, the whole fabric of 
the Church becomes problematical, and its authority is subverted. Luther’s 
translation of the Bible has been of incalculable value to the German 
people. It has supplied them with a People’s Book, such as no nation in the 
Catholic world can boast; for though the latter have a vast number of minor 
productions in the shape of prayer books, they have no generally recognized 
and classical book for popular instruction. In spite of this it has been made a 
question in modern times whether it is judicious to place the Bible in the 
hands of the People. Yet the few disadvantages thus entailed are far more 
than counterbalanced by the incalculable benefits thence accruing: 
narratives, which in their external shape might be repellent to the heart and 
understanding, can be discriminatingly treated by the religious sense, 
which, holding fast the substantial truth, easily vanquishes any such 


difficulties. And even if the books which have pretensions to the character 
of People’s Books, were not so superficial as they are, they would certainly 
fail in securing that respect which a book claiming such a title ought to 
inspire in individuals. But to obviate this difficulty is no easy matter, for 
even should a book adapted to the purpose in every other respect be 
produced, every country parson would have some fault to find with it, and 
think to better it. In France the need of such a book has been very much felt; 
great premiums have been offered with a view to obtaining one, but, from 
the reason stated, without success. Moreover, the existence of a People’s 
Book presupposes as its primary condition an ability to read on the part of 
the People; an ability which in Catholic countries is not very commonly to 
be met with. 

The denial of the Authority of the Church necessarily led to a separation. 
The Council of Trent stereotyped the principles of Catholicism, and made 
the restoration of concord impossible. Leibnitz at a later time discussed with 
Bishop Bossuet the question of the union of the Churches; but the Council 
of Trent remains the insurmountable obstacle. The Churches became hostile 
parties, for even in respect to secular arrangements a striking difference 
manifested itself. In the non-Catholic countries the conventual 
establishments and episcopal foundations were broken up, and the rights of 
the then proprietors ignored. Educational arrangements were altered; the 
fasts and holy days were abolished. Thus there was also a secular reform — a 
change affecting the state of things outside the sphere of ecclesiastical 
relations: in many places a rebellion was raised against the temporal 
authorities. In Munster the Anabaptists expelled the Bishop and established 
a government of their own; and the peasants rose en masse to emancipate 
themselves from the yoke of serfdom. But the world was not yet ripe for a 
transformation of its political condition as a consequence of ecclesiastical 
reformation. — The Catholic Church also was essentially influenced by the 


Reformation: the reins of discipline were drawn tighter, and the greatest 
occasions of scandal, the most crying abuses were abated. Much of the 
intellectual life of the age that lay outside its sphere, but with which it had 
previously maintained friendly relations, it now repudiated. The Church 
came to a dead stop — “hitherto and no farther!” It severed itself from 
advancing Science, from philosophy and humanistic literature; and an 
occasion was soon offered of declaring its enmity to the scientific pursuits 
of the period. The celebrated Copernicus had discovered that the earth and 
the planets revolve round the sun, but the Church declared against this 
addition to human knowledge. Galileo, who had published a statement in 
the form of a dialogue of the evidence for and against the Copernican 
discovery (declaring indeed his own conviction of its truth), was obliged to 
crave pardon for the offence on his knees. The Greek literature was not 
made the basis of culture; education was intrusted to the Jesuits. Thus does 
the Spirit of the Catholic world in general sink behind the Spirit of the Age. 
Here an important question solicits investigation: — why the Reformation 
was limited to certain nations, and why it did not permeate the whole 
Catholic world. The Reformation originated in Germany, and struck firm 
root only in the purely German nations; outside of Germany itself it 
established itself in Scandinavia and England. But the Romanic and 
Sclavonic nations kept decidedly aloof from it. Even South Germany has 
only partially adopted the Reformation — a fact which is consistent with the 
mingling of elements which is the general characteristic of its nationality. In 
Swabia, Franconia, and the Rhine countries there were many convents and 
bishoprics, as also many free imperial towns; and the reception or rejection 
of the Reformation very much depended on the influences which these 
ecclesiastical and civil bodies respectively exercised ; for we have already 
noticed that the Reformation was a change influencing the political life of 
the age as well as its religious and intellectual condition. We must further 


observe, that authority has much greater weight in determining men’s 
opinions than people are inclined to believe. There are certain fundamental 
principles which men are in the habit of receiving on the strength of 
authority; and it was mere authority which in the case of many countries 
decided for or against the adoption of the Reformation. In Austria, in 
Bavaria, in Bohemia, the Reformation had already made great progress; and 
though it is commonly said that when truth has once penetrated men’s souls, 
it cannot be rooted out again, it was indisputably stifled in the countries in 
question, by force of arms, by stratagem or persuasion. The Sclavonic 
nations were agricultural. This condition of life brings with it the relation 
of lord and serf. In agriculture the agency of nature predominates; human 
industry and subjective activity are on the whole less brought into play in 
this department of labor than elsewhere. The Sclavonians therefore did not 
attain so quickly or readily as other nations the fundamental sense of pure 
individuality — the consciousness of Universality — that which we 
designated above as “political power,” and could not share the benefits of 
dawning freedom. — But the Romanic nations also — Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and in part France — were not imbued with the Reformed doctrines. Physical 
force perhaps did much to repress them; yet this alone would not be 
sufficient to explain the fact, for when the Spirit of a Nation craves anything 
no force can prevent its attaining the desired object: nor can it be said that 
these nations were deficient in culture; on the contrary, they were in 
advance of the Germans in this respect. It was rather owing to the 
fundamental character of these nations, that they did not adopt the 
Reformation. But what is this peculiarity of character which hindered the 
attainment of Spiritual Freedom? We answer: the pure inwardness of the 
German nation was the proper soil for the emancipation of Spirit; the 
Romanic Nations, on the contrary, have maintained in the very depth of 
their soul — in their Spiritual Consciousness — the principle of Disharmony: 


they are a product of the fusion of Roman and German blood, and still 
retain the heterogeneity thence resulting. The German cannot deny that the 
French, the Italians, the Spaniards, possess more determination of character 
— that they pursue a settled aim (even though it have a fixed idea for its 
object) with perfectly clear consciousness and the greatest attention — that 
they carry out a plan with great circumspection, and exhibit the greatest 
decision in regard to specific objects. The French call the Germans entiers, 
“entire” — i.e., stubborn; they are also strangers to the whimsical originality 
of the English. The Englishman attaches his idea of liberty to the special [as 
opposed to the general] ; he does not trouble himself about the 
Understanding [logical inference], but on the contrary feels himself so 
much the more at liberty, the more his course of action or his license to act 
contravenes the Understanding — i.e., runs counter to [logical inferences or] 
general principles. On the other hand, among the Romanic peoples we 
immediately encounter that internal schism, that holding fast by an abstract 
principle, and as the counterpart of this, an absence of the Totality of Spirit 
and sentiment which we call “Heart”; there is not that meditative 
introversion of the soul upon itself; — in their inmost being they may be said 
to be alienated from themselves [abstract principles carry them away]. With 
them the inner life is a region whose depth they do not appreciate; for it is 
given over “bodily” to particular [absorbing] interests, and the infinity that 
belongs to Spirit is not to be looked for there. Their inmost being is not their 
own. They leave it as an alien and indifferent matter, and are glad to have 
its concerns settled for them by another. That other to which they leave it is 
the Church. They have indeed something to do with it themselves; but since 
that which they have to do is not self-originated and self-prescribed, not 
their very own, they are content to leave the affair to be settled in a 
superficial way. “Eh bien,” said Napoleon, “we shall go to mass again, and 
my good fellows will say: ‘That is the word of command!’” This is the 


leading feature in the character of these nations — the separation of the 
religious from the secular interest, ie, from the special interest of 
individuality; and the ground of this separation lies in their inmost soul, 
which has lost its independent entireness of being, its profoundest unity. 
Catholicism does not claim the essential direction of the Secular; religion 
remains an indifferent matter on the one side, while the other side of life is 
dissociated from it, and occupies a sphere exclusively its own. Cultivated 
Frenchmen therefore feel an antipathy to Protestantism because it seems to 
them something pedantic, dull, minutely captious in its morality; since it 
requires that Spirit and Thought should be directly engaged in religion: in 
attending mass and other ceremonies, on the contrary, no exertion of 
thought is required, but an imposing sensuous spectacle is presented to the 
eye, which does not make such a demand on one’s attention as entirely to 
exclude a little chat, while yet the duties of the occasion are not neglected. 
We spoke above of the relation which the new doctrine sustained to 
secular life, and now we have only to exhibit that relation in detail. The 
development and advance of Spirit from the time of the Reformation 
onwards consist in this, that Spirit, having now gained the consciousness of 
its Freedom, through that process of mediation which takes place between 
man and God -— that is, in the full recognition of the objective process as the 
existence [the positive and definite manifestation] of the Divine essence — 
now takes it up and follows it out in building up the edifice of secular 
relations. That harmony [of Objective and Subjective Will] which has 
resulted from the painful struggles of History, involves the recognition of 
the Secular as capable of being an embodiment of Truth; whereas it had 
been formerly regarded as evil only, as incapable of Good — the latter being 
considered essentially ultramundane. It is now perceived that Morality and 
Justice in the State are also divine and commanded by God, and that in 
point of substance there is nothing higher or more sacred. One inference is 


that Marriage is no longer deemed less holy than Celibacy. Luther took a 
wife to show that he respected marriage, defying the calumnies to which he 
exposed himself by such a step. It was his duty to do so, as it was also to eat 
meat on Fridays; to prove that such things are lawful and right, in 
opposition to the imagined superiority of abstinence. The Family introduces 
man to community — to the relation of interdependence in society; and this 
union is a moral one: while on the other hand the monks, separated from the 
sphere of social morality, formed as it were the standing army of the Pope, 
as the janizaries formed the basis of the Turkish power. The marriage of the 
priests entails the disappearance of the outward distinction between laity 
and clergy. — Moreover the repudiation of work no longer earned the 
reputation of sanctity; it was acknowledged to be more commendable for 
men to rise from a state of dependence by activity, intelligence, and 
industry, and make themselves independent. It 1s more consonant with 
justice that he who has money should spend it even in luxuries, than that he 
should give it away to idlers and beggars; for he bestows it on an equal 
number of persons by so doing, and these must at any rate have worked 
diligently for it. Industry, crafts and trades now have their moral validity 
recognized, and the obstacles to their prosperity which originated with the 
Church, have vanished. For the Church had pronounced it a sin to lend 
money on interest: but the necessity of so doing led to the direct violation of 
her injunctions. The Lombards (a fact which accounts for the use of the 
term “lombard” in French to denote a loan-office), and particularly the 
House of Medici, advanced money to princes in every part of Europe. The 
third point of sanctity in the Catholic Church — blind obedience, was 
likewise denuded of its false pretensions. Obedience to the laws of the 
State, as the Rational element in volition and action, was made the principle 
of human conduct. In this obedience man is free, for all that is demanded is 
that the Particular should yield to the General. Man himself has a 


conscience; consequently the subjection required of him is a free allegiance. 
This involves the possibility of a development of Reason and Freedom, and 
of their introduction into human relations; and Reason and the Divine 
commands are now synonymous. The Rational no longer meets with 
contradiction on the part of the religious conscience; it is permitted to 
develop itself in its own sphere without disturbance, without being 
compelled to resort to force in defending itself against an adverse power. 
But in the Catholic Church, that adverse element is unconditionally 
sanctioned. Where the Reformed doctrine prevails, princes may still be bad 
governors, but they are no longer sanctioned and solicited thereto by the 
promptings of their religious conscience. In the Catholic Church on the 
contrary, it is nothing singular for the conscience to be found in opposition 
to the laws of the State. Assassinations of sovereigns, conspiracies against 
the state, and the like, have often been supported and carried into execution 
by the priests. 

This harmony between the State and the Church has now attained 
immediate realization. We have, as yet, no reconstruction of the State, of the 
system of jurisprudence, etc., for thought must first discover the essential 
principle of Right. The Laws of Freedom had first to be expanded to a 
system as deduced from an absolute principle of Right. Spirit does not 
assume this complete form immediately after the Reformation; it limits 
itself at first to direct and simple changes, as e.g., the doing away with 
conventual establishments and episcopal jurisdiction, etc. The reconciliation 
between God and the World was limited in the first instance to an abstract 
form; it was not yet expanded into a system by which the moral world could 
be regulated. 

In the first instance this reconciliation must take place in the individual 
soul, must be realized by feeling; the individual must gain the assurance 
that the Spirit dwells in him — that, in the language of the Church, a 


brokenness of heart has been experienced, and that Divine grace has entered 
into the heart thus broken. By Nature man is not what he ought to be; only 
through a transforming process does he arrive at truth. The general and 
speculative aspect of the matter is just this — that the human heart is not 
what it should be. It was then required of the individual that he should know 
what he is in himself; that is, the teaching of the Church insisted upon 
man’s becoming conscious that he is evil. But the individual is evil only 
when the Natural manifests itself in mere sensual desire — when an 
unrighteous will presents itself in its untamed, untrained, violent shape; and 
yet it is required that such a person should know that he is depraved, and 
that the good Spirit dwells in him; in fact he is required to have a direct 
consciousness of and to “experience” that which was presented to him as a 
speculative and implicit truth. The Reconciliation having, then, assumed 
this abstract form, men tormented themselves with a view to force upon 
their souls the consciousness of their sinfulness and to know themselves as 
evil. The most simple souls, the most innocent natures were accustomed in 
painful introspection to observe the most secret workings of the heart, with 
a view to a rigid examination of them. With this duty was conjoined that of 
an entirely opposite description; it was required that man should attain the 
consciousness that the good Spirit dwells in him — that Divine Grace has 
found an entrance into his soul. In fact the important distinction between the 
knowledge of abstract truth and the knowledge of what has actual existence 
was left out of sight. Men became the victims of a tormenting uncertainty as 
to whether the good Spirit has an abode in them, and it was deemed 
indispensable that the entire process of spiritual transformation should 
become perceptible to the individual himself. An echo of this self- 
tormenting process may still be traced in much of the religious poetry of 
that time; the Psalms of David which exhibit a similar character were then 
introduced as hymns into the ritual of Protestant Churches. Protestantism 


took this turn of minute and painful introspection, possessed with the 
conviction of the importance of the exercise, and was for a long time 
characterized by a self-tormenting disposition and an aspect of spiritual 
wretchedness; which in the present day has induced many persons to enter 
the Catholic pale, that they might exchange this inward uncertainty for a 
formal broad certainty based on the imposing totality of the Church. A more 
refined order of reflection upon the character of human actions was 
introduced into the Catholic Church also. The Jesuits analyzed the first 
rudiments of volition (velleitas) with as painful minuteness as was 
displayed in the pious exercises of Protestantism ; but they had a science of 
casuistry which enabled them to discover a good reason for everything, and 
so get rid of the burden of guilt which this rigid investigation seemed to 
aggravate. 

With this was connected another remarkable phenomenon, common to 
the Catholic with the Protestant World. The human mind was driven into the 
Inward, the Abstract, and the Religious element was regarded as utterly 
alien to the secular. That lively consciousness of his subjective life and of 
the inward origin of his volition that had been awakened in man, brought 
with it the belief in Evil, as a vast power the sphere of whose malign 
dominion is the Secular. This belief presents a parallelism with the view in 
which the sale of Indulgences originated : for as eternal salvation could be 
secured for money, so by paying the price of one’s salvation through a 
compact made with the Devil, the riches of the world and the unlimited 
gratification of desires and passions could be secured. Thus arose that 
famous legend of Faust, who in disgust at the unsatisfactory character of 
speculative science, is said to have plunged into the world and purchased all 
its glory at the expense of his salvation. Faust, if we may trust the poet, had 
the enjoyment of all that the world could give, in exchange for his soul’s 
weal; but those poor women who were called Witches were reputed to get 


nothing more by the bargain than the gratification of a petty revenge by 
making a neighbor’s cow go dry or giving a child the measles. But in 
awarding punishment it was not the magnitude of the injury in the loss of 
the milk or the sickness of the child that was considered; it was the abstract 
power of the Evil One in them that was attacked. The belief in this abstract, 
special power whose dominion is the world — in the Devil and his devices — 
occasioned an incalculable number of trials for witchcraft both in Catholic 
and Protestant countries. It was impossible to prove the guilt of the accused; 
they were only suspected : it was therefore only a direct knowledge [one not 
mediated by proofs] on which this fury against the evil principle professed 
to be based. It was indeed necessary to have recourse to evidence, but the 
basis of these judicial processes was simply the belief that certain 
individuals were possessed by the power of the Evil One. This delusion 
raged among the nations in the sixteenth century with the fury of a 
pestilence. The main impulse was suspicion. The principle of suspicion 
assumes a similarly terrible shape during the sway of the Roman Emperors, 
and under Robespierre’s Reign of Terror; when mere disposition, 
unaccompanied by any overt act or expression, was made an object of 
punishment. Among the Catholics, it was the Dominicans to whom (as was 
the Inquisition in all its branches) the trials for witchcraft were intrusted. 
Father Spee, a noble Jesuit, wrote a treatise against them (he is also the 
author of a collection of fine poems bearing the title of “Zrutznachtigall,’”) 
giving a full exposure of the terrible character of criminal justice in 
proceedings of this kind. Torture, which was only to be applied once, was 
continued until a confession was extorted. If the accused fainted under the 
torture it was averred that the Devil was giving them sleep: if convulsions 
supervened, it was said that the Devil was laughing in them; if they held out 
steadfastly, the Devil was supposed to give them power. These persecutions 
spread like an epidemic sickness through Italy, France, Spain and Germany. 


The earnest remonstrances of enlightened men, such as Spec and others, 
already produced a considerable effect. But it was Thomasius, a Professor 
of Halle, who first opposed this prevalent superstition with very decided 
success. The entire phenomenon is in itself most remarkable when we 
reflect that we have not long been quit of this frightful barbarity (even as 
late as the year 1780 a witch was publicly burned at Glarus in Switzerland). 
Among the Catholics persecution was directed against heretics as well as 
against witches: we might say indeed that they were placed in one category; 
the unbelief of the heretics was regarded as none other than the indwelling 
principle of Evil — a possession similar to the other. 

Leaving this abstract form of Subjectiveness we have now to consider 
the secular side — the constitution of the State and the advance of 
Universality — the recognition of the universal laws of Freedom. This is the 
second and the essential point. 


CHAPTER Il. INFLUENCE OF THE REFORMATION ON 
POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT. 
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IN TRACING THE course of the political development of the period, we 
observe in the first place the consolidation of Monarchy, and the Monarch 
invested with an authority emanating from the State. The incipient stage in 
the rise of royal power, and the commencement of that unity which the 
states of Europe attained, belong to a still earlier period. While these 
changes were going forward, the entire body of private obligations and 
rights which had been handed down from the Middle Age, still retained 
validity. Infinitely important is this form of private rights, which the organic 
constituents of the executive power of the State have assumed. At their apex 
we find a fixed and positive principle — the exclusive right of one family to 
the possession of the throne, and the hereditary succession of sovereigns 
further restricted by the law of primogeniture. This gives the State an 
immovable centre. The fact that Germany was an elective empire prevented 
its being consolidated into one state; and for the same reason Poland has 
vanished from the circle of independent states. The State must have a final 
decisive will: but if an individual is to be the final deciding power, he must 
be so in a direct and natural way, not as determined by choice and theoretic 
views, etc. Even among the free Greeks the oracle was the external power 
which decided their policy on critical occasions; here birth is the oracle — 
something independent of any arbitrary volition. But the circumstance that 
the highest station in a monarchy is assigned to a family, seems to indicate 
that the sovereignty is the private property of that family. As such that 
sovereignty would seem to be divisible; but since the idea of division of 
power is opposed to the principle of the state, the rights of the monarch and 


his family required to be more strictly defined. Sovereign possession is not 
a peculium of the individual ruler, but is consigned to the dynastic family as 
a trust; and the estates of the realm possess security that that trust shall be 
faithfully discharged, for they have to guard the unity of the body politic. 
Thus, then, royal possession no longer denotes a kind of private property, 
private possession of estates, demesnes, jurisdiction, etc., but has become a 
State-property — a function pertaining to and involved with the State. 
Equally important, and connected with that just noticed, is the change of 
executive powers, functions, duties and rights, which naturally belong to the 
State, but which had become private property and private contracts or 
obligations — into possession conferred by the State. The rights of seigneurs 
and barons were annulled, and they were obliged to content themselves with 
official positions in the State. This transformation of the rights of vassals 
into official functions took place in the several kingdoms in various ways. 
In France, e.g., the great Barons, who were governors of provinces, who 
could claim such offices as a matter of right, and who like the Turkish 
Pashas, maintained a body of troops with the revenues thence derived — 
troops which they might at any moment bring into the field against the King 
— were reduced to the position of mere landed proprietors or court nobility, 
and those Pashalics became offices held under the government; or the 
nobility were employed as officers — generals of the army, an army 
belonging to the State. In this aspect the origination of standing armies is so 
important an event; for they supply the monarchy with an independent force 
and are as necessary for the security of the central authority against the 
rebellion of the subject individuals as for the defence of the state against 
foreign enemies. The fiscal system indeed had not as yet assumed a 
systematic character — the revenue being derived from customs, taxes and 
tolls in countless variety, besides the subsidies and contributions paid by the 
estates of the realm; in return for which the right of presenting a statement 


of grievances was conceded to them, as is now the case in Hungary. — In 
Spain the spirit of chivalry had assumed a very beautiful and noble form. 
This chivalric spirit, this knightly dignity, degraded to a mere inactive 
sentiment of honor, has attained notoriety as the Spanish grandezza. The 
Grandees were no longer allowed to maintain troops of their own, and were 
also withdrawn from the command of the armies; destitute of power they 
had to content themselves as private persons with an empty title. But the 
means by which the royal power in Spain was consolidated, was the 
Inquisition. This, which was established for the persecution of those who 
secretly adhered to Judaism, and of Moors and heretics, soon assumed a 
political character, being directed against the enemies of the State. Thus the 
Inquisition confirmed the despotic power of the King: it claimed supremacy 
even over bishops and archbishops, and could cite them before its tribunal. 
The frequent confiscation of property — one of the most customary penalties 
— tended to enrich the treasury of the State. Moreover, the Inquisition was a 
tribunal which took cognizance of mere suspicion; and while it 
consequently exercised a fearful authority over the clergy, it had a peculiar 
support in the national pride. For every Spaniard wished to be considered 
Christian by descent, and this species of vanity fell in with the views and 
tendency of the Inquisition. Particular provinces of the Spanish monarchy, 
as e.g., Aragon, still retained many peculiar rights and privileges; but the 
Spanish Kings from Philip IJ downwards proceeded to suppress them 
altogether. It would lead us too far to pursue in detail the process of the 
depression of the aristocracy in the several states of Europe. The main 
scope of this depressing process was, as already stated, the curtailment of 
the private rights of the feudal nobility, and the transformation of their 
seigneurial authority into an official position in connection with the State. 
This change was in the interest of both the King and the People. The 
powerful barons seemed to constitute an intermediate body charged with the 


defence of liberty; but properly speaking, it was only their own privileges 
which they maintained against the royal power on the one hand and the 
citizens on the other hand. The barons of England extorted Magna Charta 
from the King; but the citizens gained nothing by it, on the contrary they 
remained in their former condition. Polish Liberty too, meant nothing more 
than the freedom of the barons in contraposition to the King, the nation 
being reduced to a state of absolute serfdom. When liberty is mentioned, we 
must always be careful to observe whether it is not really the assertion of 
private interests which is thereby designated. For although the nobility were 
deprived of their sovereign power, the people were still oppressed in 
consequence of their absolute dependence, their serfdom, and subjection to 
aristocratic jurisdiction; and they were partly declared utterly incapable of 
possessing property, partly subjected to a condition of bond-service which 
did not permit of their freely selling the products of their industry. The 
supreme interest of emancipation from this condition concerned the power 
of the State as well as the subjects — that emancipation which now gave 
them as citizens the character of free individuals, and determined that what 
was to be performed for the Commonwealth should be a matter of just 
allotment, not of mere chance. The aristocracy of possession maintains that 
possession against both — viz., against the power of the State at large and 
against individuals. But the aristocracy have a position assigned them, as 
the support of the throne, as occupied and active on behalf of the State and 
the common weal, and at the same time as maintaining the freedom of the 
citizens. This in fact is the prerogative of that class which forms the link 
between the Sovereign and the People — to undertake to discern and to give 
the first impulse to that which is intrinsically Rational and Universal ; and 
this recognition of and occupation with the Universal must take the place of 
positive personal right. This subjection to the Head of the State of that 


intermediate power which laid claim to positive authority was now 


accomplished, but this did not involve the emancipation of the subject class. 
This took place only at a later date, when the idea of right in and for itself 
arose in men’s minds. Then the sovereigns relying on their respective 
peoples, vanquished the caste of unrighteousness; but where they united 
with the barons, or where the latter maintained their freedom against the 
kings, those positive rights or rather wrongs continued. 

We observe also as an essential feature now first presenting itself in the 
political aspect of the time, a connected system of States and a relation of 
States to each other. They became involved in various wars: the Kings 
having enlarged their political authority, now turn their attention to foreign 
lands, insisting upon claims of all kinds. The aim and real interest of the 
wars of the period is invariably conquest. 

Italy especially had become such an object of desire, and was a prey to 
the rapacity of the French, the Spaniards, and at a later date, of the 
Austrians. In fact absolute disintegration and dismemberment has always 
been an essential feature in the national character of the inhabitants of Italy, 
in ancient as well as in modern times. Their stubborn individuality was 
exchanged for a union the result of force, under the Roman dominion ; but 
as soon as this bond was broken, the original character reappeared in full 
strength. In later times, as if finding in them a bond of union otherwise 
impossible — after having escaped from a selfishness of the most monstrous 
order and which displayed its perverse nature in crimes of every description 
— the Italians attained a taste for the Fine Arts: thus their civilization, the 
mitigation of their selfishness, reached only the Grade of Beauty, not that of 
Rationality — the higher unity of Thought. Consequently, even in poetry and 
song the Italian nature is different from ours. Improvisation characterizes 
the genius of the Italians; they pour out their very souls in Art and the 
ecstatic enjoyment of it. Enjoying a naturel so imbued with Art, the State 
must be an affair of comparative indifference, a merely casual matter to the 


Italians. But we have to observe also that the wars in which Germany 
engaged, were not particularly honorable to it: it allowed Burgundy, 
Lorraine, Alsace, and other parts of the empire to be wrested from it. From 
these wars between the various political powers there arose common 
interests, and the object of that community of interest was the maintenance 
of severalty — the preservation to the several States of their independence — 
in fact the “balance of power.” The motive to this was of a decidedly 
“practical” kind, viz., the protection of the several States from conquest. 
The union of the States of Europe as the means of shielding individual 
States from the violence of the powerful — the preservation of the balance of 
power, had now taken the place of that general aim of the elder time, the 
defence of Christendom, whose centre was the Papacy. This new political 
motive was necessarily accompanied by a diplomatic condition — one in 
which all the members of the great European system, however distant, felt 
an interest in that which happened to any one of them. Diplomatic policy 
had been brought to the greatest refinement in Italy, and was thence 
transmitted to Europe at large. Several princes in succession seemed to 
threaten the stability of the balance of power in Europe. When this 
combination of States was just commencing, Charles V was aiming at 
universal monarchy; for he was Emperor of Germany and King of Spain to 
boot: the Netherlands and Italy acknowledged his sway, and the whole 
wealth of America flowed into his coffers. With this enormous power, 
which, like the contingencies of fortune in the case of private property, had 
been accumulated by the most felicitous combinations of political dexterity 
— among other things by marriage, — but which was destitute of an internal 
and reliable bond, he was nevertheless unable to gain any advantage over 
France, or even over the German princes; nay he was even compelled to a 
peace by Maurice of Saxony. His whole life was spent in suppressing 
disturbances in all parts of his empire and in conducting foreign wars. The 


balance of power in Europe was similarly threatened by Louis XIV. Through 
that depression of the grandees of his kingdom which Richelieu and after 
him Mazarin had accomplished, he had become an absolute sovereign. 
France, too, had the consciousness of its intellectual superiority in a 
refinement of culture surpassing anything of which the rest of Europe could 
boast. The pretensions of Louis were founded not on extent of dominion, 
(as was the case with Charles V) so much as on that culture which 
distinguished his people, and which at that time made its way everywhere 
with the language that embodied it, and was the object of universal 
admiration: they could therefore plead a higher justification than those of 
the German Emperor. But the very rock on which the vast military 
resources of Philip II had already foundered — the heroic resistance of the 
Dutch — proved fatal also to the ambitious schemes of Louis. Charles XII 
also presented a remarkably menacing aspect; but his ambition had a 
Quixotic tinge and was less sustained by intrinsic vigor. Through all these 
storms the nations of Europe succeeded in maintaining their individuality 
and independence. An external relation in which the States of Europe had 
an interest in common, was that sustained to the Turks — the terrible power 
which threatened to overwhelm Europe from the East. The Turks of that day 
had still a sound and vigorous nationality, whose power was based on 
conquest, and which was therefore engaged in constant warfare, or at least 
admitted only a temporary suspension of arms. As was the case among the 
Franks, the conquered territories were divided among their warriors as 
personal, not heritable possessions; when in later times the principle of 
hereditary succession was adopted, the national vigor was shattered. The 
flower of the Osman force, the Janizaries, were the terror of the Europeans. 
Their ranks were recruited from a body of Christian boys of handsome and 
vigorous proportions, brought together chiefly by means of annual 
conscriptions among the Greek subjects of the Porte, strictly educated in the 


Moslem faith, and exercised in arms from early youth. Without parents, 
without brothers or sisters, without wives, they were, like the monks, an 
altogether isolated and terrible corps. The Eastern European powers were 
obliged to make common cause against the Turks — viz.: Austria, Hungary, 
Venice and Poland. The battle of Lepanto saved Italy, and perhaps all 
Europe, from a barbarian inundation. 

An event of special importance following in the train of the Reformation 
was the struggle of the Protestant Church for political existence. The 
Protestant Church, even in its original aspect, was too intimately connected 
with secular interests not to occasion secular complications and political 
contentions respecting political possession. The subjects of Catholic princes 
become Protestant, have and make claims to ecclesiastical property, change 
the nature of the tenure, and repudiate or decline the discharge of those 
ecclesiastical functions to whose due performance the emoluments are 
attached (jura stoloe). Moreover a Catholic government is bound to be the 
brachium seculare of the Church; the Inquisition, e.g., never put a man to 
death, but simply declared him a heretic, as a kind of jury; he was then 
punished according to civil laws. Again, innumerable occasions of offence 
and irritation originated with processions and feasts, the carrying of the 
Host through the streets, withdrawals from convents, etc. Still more 
excitement would be felt when an Archbishop of Cologne attempted to 
make his archepiscopate a secular princedom for himself and his family. 
Their confessors made it a matter of conscience with Catholic princes to 
wrest estates that had been the property of the Church out of the hands of 
the heretics. In Germany, however, the condition of things was favorable to 
Protestantism in as far as the several territories which had been imperial 
fiefs, had become independent principalities. But in countries like Austria, 
the princes were indifferent to Protestants, or even hostile to them; and in 
France they were not safe in the exercise of their religion except as 


protected by fortresses. War was the indispensable preliminary to the 
security of Protestants ; for the question was not one of simple conscience, 
but involved decisions respecting public and private property which had 
been taken possession of in contravention of the rights of the Church, and 
whose restitution it demanded. A condition of absolute mistrust supervened; 
absolute, because mistrust bound up with the religious conscience was its 
root. The Protestant princes and towns formed at that time a feeble union, 
and the defensive operations they conducted were much feebler still. After 
they had been worsted, Maurice the Elector of Saxony, by an utterly 
unexpected and adventurous piece of daring, extorted a peace, itself of 
doubtful interpretation, and which left the real sources of embitterment 
altogether untouched. It was necessary to fight out the battle from the very 
beginning. This took place in the Thirty Years’ War, in which first Denmark 
and then Sweden undertook the cause of freedom. The former was 
compelled to quit the field, but the latter under Gustavus Adolphus — that 
hero of the North of glorious memory — played a part which was so much 
the more brilliant inasmuch as it began to wage war with the vast force of 
the Catholics, alone — without the help of the Protestant states of the 
Empire. The powers of Europe, with a few exceptions, precipitate 
themselves on Germany — flowing back towards it as to the fountain from 
which they had originally issued, and where now the right of inwardness 
that has come to manifest itself in the sphere of religion, and that of internal 
independence and severalty is to be fought out. The struggle ends without 
an Ideal result — without having attained the consciousness of a principle as 
an intellectual concept — in the exhaustion of all parties, in a scene of utter 
desolation, where all the contending forces have been wrecked; it issues in 
letting parties simply take their course and maintain their existence on the 
basis of external power. The issue is in fact exclusively of a political nature. 


In England also, war was indispensable to the establishment of the 
Protestant Church: the struggle was in this case directed against the 
sovereigns, who were secretly attached to Catholicism because they found 
the principle of absolute sway confirmed by its doctrines. The fanaticized 
people rebelled against the assumption of absolute sovereign power — 
importing that Kings are responsible to God alone (i.e., to the Father 
Confessor) — and in opposition to Catholic externality, unfurled the banner 
of extreme subjectivity in Puritanism — a principle which, developing itself 
in the real world, presents an aspect partly of enthusiastic elevation, partly 
of ridiculous incongruity. The enthusiasts of England, like those of Munster, 
were for having the State governed directly by the fear of God; the soldiery 
sharing the same fanatical views prayed while they fought for the cause 
they had espoused. But a military leader now has the physical force of the 
country and consequently the government in his hands: for in the State there 
must be government, and Cromwell knew what governing 1s. He, therefore, 
made himself ruler, and sent that praying parliament about their business. 
With his death however his right to authority vanished also, and the old 
dynasty regained possession of the throne. Catholicism, we may observe, is 
commended to the support of princes as promoting the security of their 
government — a position supposed to be particularly manifest if the 
Inquisition be connected with the government; the former constituting the 
bulwark of the latter. But such a security is based on a slavish religious 
obedience, and is limited to those grades of human development in which 
the political constitution and the whole legal system still rest on the basis of 
actual positive possession; but if the constitution and laws are to be founded 
on a veritable eternal Right, then security is to be found only in the 
Protestant religion, 1n whose principle Rational Subjective Freedom also 
attains development. The Dutch too offered a vigorous opposition to the 
Catholic principle as bound up with the Spanish sovereignty. Belgium was 


still attached to the Catholic religion and remained subject to Spain: on the 
contrary, the northern part of the Netherlands — Holland — stood its ground 
with heroic valor against its oppressors. The trading class, the guilds and 
companies of marksmen formed a militia whose heroic courage was more 
than a match for the then famous Spanish infantry. Just as the Swiss 
peasants had resisted the chivalry of Austria, so here the trading cities held 
out against disciplined troops. During this struggle on the Continent itself, 
the Dutch fitted out fleets and deprived the Spaniards of part of their 
colonial possessions, from which all their wealth was derived. As 
independence was secured to Holland in its holding to the Protestant 
principle, so that of Poland was lost through its endeavor to suppress that 
principle in the case of dissidents. Through the Peace of Westphalia the 
Protestant Church had been acknowledged as an independent one — to the 
great confusion and humiliation of Catholicism. This peace has often passed 
for the palladium of Germany, as having established its political 
constitution. But this constitution was in fact a confirmation of the 
particular rights of the countries into which Germany had been broken up. It 
involves no thought, no conception of the proper aim of a state. We should 
consult “Hippolytus a lapide” (a book which, written before the conclusion 
of the peace, had a great influence on the condition of the Empire) if we 
would become acquainted with the character of that German freedom of 
which so much is made. In the peace in question the establishment of a 
complete particularity, the determination of all relations on the principle of 
private right is the object manifestly contemplated — a constituted anarchy, 
such as the world had never before seen; — i.e., the position that an Empire 
is properly a unity, a totality, a state, while yet all relations are determined 
so exclusively on the principle of private right that the privilege of all the 
constituent parts of that Empire to act for themselves contrarily to the 
interest of the whole, or to neglect that which its interest demands and 


which is even required by law — is guaranteed and secured by the most 
inviolable sanctions. Immediately after this settlement, it was shown what 
the German Empire was as a state in relation to other states: it waged 
ignominious wars with the Turks, for deliverance from whom Vienna was 
indebted to Poland. Still more ignominious was its relation to France, which 
took possession in time of peace of free cities, the bulwarks of Germany, 
and of flourishing provinces, and retained them undisturbed. 

This constitution, which completely terminated the career of Germany as 
an Empire, was chiefly the work of Richelieu, by whose assistance — 
Romish Cardinal though he was — religious freedom in Germany was 
preserved. Richelieu, with a view to further the interests of the State whose 
affairs he superintended, adopted the exact opposite of that policy which he 
promoted in the case of its enemies; for he reduced the latter to political 
impotence by ratifying the political independence of the several parts of the 
Empire, while at home he destroyed the independence of the Protestant 
party. His fate has consequently resembled that of many great statesmen, 
inasmuch as he has been cursed by his countrymen, while his enemies have 
looked upon the work by which he ruined them as the most sacred goal of 
their desires — the consummation of their rights and liberties. The result of 
the struggle therefore was the forcibly achieved and now politically ratified 
coexistence of religious parties, forming political communities whose 
relations are determined according to prescriptive principles of civil or 
[rather, for such their true nature was] of private right. 

The Protestant Church increased and so perfected the stability of its 
political existence by the fact that one of the states which had adopted the 
principles of the Reformation raised itself to the position of an independent 
European power. This power was destined to start into a new life with 
Protestantism: Prussia, viz., which making its appearance at the end of the 
seventeenth century, was indebted, if not for origination, yet certainly for 


the consolidation of its strength, to Frederick the Great; and the Seven 
Years’ War was the struggle by which that consolidation was accomplished. 
Frederick II demonstrated the independent vigor of his power by resisting 
that of almost all Europe — the union of its leading states. He appeared as 
the hero of Protestantism, and that not individually merely, like Gustavus 
Adolphus, but as the ruler of a state. The Seven Years’ War was indeed in 
itself not a war of religion; but it was so in view of its ultimate issues, and 
in the disposition of the soldiers as well as of the potentates under whose 
banner they fought. The Pope consecrated the sword of Field-Marshal 
Daun, and the chief object which the Allied Powers proposed to themselves 
was the crushing of Prussia as the bulwark of the Protestant Church. But 
Frederick the Great not only made Prussia one of the great powers of 
Europe as a Protestant power, but was also a philosophical King — an 
altogether peculiar and unique phenomenon in modern times. 

There had been English Kings who were subtle theologians, contending 
for the principle of absolutism: Frederick on the contrary took up the 
Protestant principle in its secular aspect; and though he was by no means 
favorable to religious controversies, and did not side with one party or the 
other, he had the consciousness of Universality, which is the profoundest 
depth to which Spirit can attain, and is Thought conscious of its own 


inherent power. 


CHAPTER Ill. THE ECLAIRCISSEMENT AND 
REVOLUTION 


Oe 


PROTESTANTISM HAD INTRODUCED the principle of Subjectivity, 
importing religious emancipation and inward harmony, but accompanying 
this with the belief in Subjectivity as Evil, and in a power [adverse to man’s 
highest interests] whose embodiment is “the World.” Within the Catholic 
pale also, the casuistry of the Jesuits brought into vogue interminable 
investigations, as tedious and wire-drawn as those in which the scholastic 
theology delighted, respecting the subjective spring of the Will and the 
motives that affect it. This Dialectic, which unsettles all particular 
judgments and opinions, transmuting the Evil into Good and Good into 
Evil, left at last nothing remaining but the mere action of subjectivity itself, 
the Abstractum of Spirit — Thought. Thought contemplates everything under 
the form of Universality, and is consequently the impulsion towards and 
production of the Universal. In that elder scholastic theology the real 
subject-matter of investigation — the doctrine of the Church — remained an 
ultramundane affair; in the Protestant theology also Spirit still sustained a 
relation to the Ultramundane; for on the one side we have the will of the 
individual — the Spirit of Man — I, myself, and on the other the Grace of 
God, the Holy Ghost; and so in the Wicked, the Devil. But in Thought, Self 
moves within the limits of its own sphere; that with which it 1s occupied — 
its objects are as absolutely present to it [as they were distinct and separate 
in the intellectual grade above mentioned] ; for in thinking I must elevate 
the object to Universality. This is utter and absolute Freedom, for the pure 
Ego, like pure Light, is with itself alone [is not involved with any alien 
principle] ; thus that which is diverse from itself, sensuous or spiritual, no 


longer presents an object of dread, for in contemplating such diversity it is 
inwardly free and can freely confront it. A practical interest makes use of, 
consumes the objects offered to it: a theoretical interest calmly 
contemplates them, assured that in themselves they present no alien 
element. — Consequently, the ne plus ultra of Inwardness, of Subjectiveness, 
is Thought. Man is not free, when he is not thinking; for except when thus 
engaged he sustains a relation to the world around him as to another, an 
alien form of being. This comprehension — the penetration of the Ego into 
and beyond other forms of being with the most profound self-certainty [the 
identity of subjective and objective Reason being recognized], directly 
involves the harmonization of Being: for it must be observed that the unity 
of Thought with its Object is already implicitly present [i.e., in the 
fundamental constitution of the Universe], for Reason is the substantial 
basis of Consciousness as well as of the External and Natural. Thus that 
which presents itself as the Object of Thought is no longer an absolutely 
distinct form of existence [ein Jenseits], not of an alien and grossly 
substantial [as opposed to intelligible] nature. 

Thought is the grade to which Spirit has now advanced. It involves the 
Harmony of Being in its purest essence, challenging the external world to 
exhibit the same Reason which Subject [the Ego] possesses. Spirit perceives 
that Nature — the World — must also be an embodiment of Reason, for God 
created it on principles of Reason. An interest in the contemplation and 
comprehension of the present world became universal. Nature embodies 
Universality, inasmuch as it is nothing other than Sorts, Genera, Power, 
Gravitation, etc., phenomenally presented. Thus Experimental Science 
became the science of the World; for experimental science involves on the 
one hand the observation of phenomena, on the other hand also the 
discovery of the Law, the essential being, the hidden force that causes those 
phenomena — thus reducing the data supplied by observation to their simple 


principles. Intellectual consciousness was first extricated from that 
sophistry of thought, which unsettles everything, by Descartes. As it was 
the purely German nations among whom the principle of Spirit first 
manifested itself, so it was by the Romanic nations that the abstract idea (to 
which the character assigned them above — viz., that of internal schism, 
more readily conducted them) was first comprehended. Experimental 
science therefore very soon made its way among them (in common with the 
Protestant English), but especially among the Italians. It seemed to men as 
if God had but just created the moon and stars, plants and animals, as if the 
laws of the universe were now established for the first time; for only then 
did they feel a real interest in the universe, when they recognized their own 
Reason in the Reason which pervades it. The human eye became clear, 
perception quick, thought active and interpretative. The discovery of the 
laws of Nature enabled men to contend against the monstrous superstition 
of the time, as also against all notions of mighty alien powers which magic 
alone could conquer. The assertion was even ventured on, and that by 
Catholics not less than by Protestants, that the External [and Material], with 
which the Church insisted upon associating superhuman virtue, was 
external and material, and nothing more — that the Host was simply dough, 
the relics of the Saints mere bones. The independent authority of 
Subjectivity was maintained against belief founded on authority, and the 
Laws of Nature were recognized as the only bond connecting phenomena 
with phenomena. Thus all miracles were disallowed: for Nature is a system 
of known and recognized Laws; Man is at home in it, and that only passes 
for truth in which he finds himself at home; he is free through the 
acquaintance he has gained with Nature. Nor was thought less vigorously 
directed to the Spiritual side of things: Right and [Social] Morality came to 
be looked upon as having their foundation in the actual present Will of man, 
whereas formerly it was referred only to the command of God enjoined ab 


extra, written in the Old and New Testament, or appearing in the form of 
particular Right [as opposed to that based on general principles] in old 
parchments, as privilegia, or in international compacts. What the nations 
acknowledge as international Right was deduced empirically from 
observation (as in the work of Grotius) ; then the source of the existing civil 
and political law was looked for, after Cicero’s fashion, in those instincts of 
men which Nature has planted in their hearts — e.g., the social instinct; next 
the principle of security for the person and property of the citizens, and of 
the advantage of the commonwealth — that which belongs to the class of 
“reasons of State.” On these principles private rights were on the one hand 
despotically contravened, but on the other hand such contravention was the 
instrument of carrying out the general objects of the State in opposition to 
mere positive or prescriptive claims. Frederick I] may be mentioned as the 
ruler who inaugurated the new epoch in the sphere of practical life — that 
epoch in which practical political interest attains Universality [is recognized 
as an abstract principle], and receives an absolute sanction. Frederick II 
merits especial notice as having comprehended the general object of the 
State, and as having been the first sovereign who kept the general interest of 
the State steadily in view, ceasing to pay any respect to particular interests 
when they stood in the way of the common weal. His immortal work is a 
domestic code — the Prussian municipal law. How the head of a household 
energetically provides and governs with a view to the weal of that 
household and of his dependents — of this he has. given a unique specimen. 
These general conceptions, deduced from actual and_ present 
consciousness — the Laws of Nature and the substance of what is right and 
good, have received the name of Reason. The recognition of the validity of 
these laws was designated by the term Eclaircissement (Aufkldérung). From 
France it passed over into Germany, and created a new world of ideas. The 
absolute criterion — taking the place of all authority based on religious belief 


and positive laws of Right (especially political Right) — is the verdict passed 
by Spirit itself on the character of that which is to be believed or obeyed. 
After a free investigation in open day, Luther had secured to mankind 
Spiritual Freedom and the Reconciliation [of the Objective and Subjective] 
in the concrete: he triumphantly established the position that man’s eternal 
destiny [his spiritual and moral position] must be wrought out in himself 
[cannot be an opus operatum, a work performed for him]. But the import of 
that which is to take place in him — what truth is to become vital in him, was 
taken for granted by Luther as something already given, something revealed 
by religion. Now, the principle was set up that this import must be capable 
of actual investigation — something of which I [in this modern time] can 
gain an inward conviction — and that to this basis of inward demonstration 
every dogma must be referred. 

This principle of thought makes its appearance in the first instance in a 
general and abstract form; and is based on the axiom of Contradiction and 
Identity. The results of thought are thus posited as finite, and the 
eclaircissement utterly banished and extirpated all that was speculative from 
things human and divine. Although it is of incalculable importance that the 
multiform complex of things should be reduced to its simplest conditions, 
and brought into the form of Universality, yet this still abstract principle 
does not satisfy the living Spirit, the concrete human soul. 

This formally absolute principle brings us to the last stage in History, 
our world, our own time. 

Secular life is the positive and definite embodiment of the Spiritual 
Kingdom — the Kingdom of the Will manifesting itself in outward existence. 
Mere impulses are also forms in which the inner life realizes itself; but 
these are transient and disconnected; they are the ever-changing 
applications of volition. But that which is just and moral belongs to the 
essential, independent, intrinsically universal Will; and if we would know 


what Right really is, we must abstract from inclination, impulse and desire 
as the particular; i.e, we must know what the Will is in itself. For 
benevolent, charitable, social impulses are nothing more than impulses — to 
which others of a different class are opposed. What the Will is in itself can 
be known only when these specific and contradictory forms of volition have 
been eliminated. Then Will appears as Will, in its abstract essence. The Will 
is Free only when it does not will anything alien, extrinsic, foreign to itself 
(for as long as it does so, it is dependent), but wills itself alone — wills the 
Will. This is absolute Will — the volition to be free. Will making itself its 
own object is the basis of all Right and Obligation — consequently of all 
statutory determinations of Right, categorical imperatives, and enjoined 
obligations. The Freedom of the Will per se, is the principle and substantial 
basis of all Right — is itself absolute, inherently eternal Right, and the 
Supreme Right in comparison with other specific Rights; nay, it is even that 
by which Man becomes Man, and is therefore the fundamental principle of 
Spirit. But the next question is: How does Will assume a definite form? For 
in willing itself, it is nothing but an identical reference to itself; but, in point 
of fact, it wills something specific: there are, we know, distinct and special 
Duties and Rights. A particular application, a definite form of Will, is 
desiderated; for pure Will is its own object, its own application, which, as 
far as this showing goes, is no object, no application. In fact, in this form it 
is nothing more than formal Will. But the metaphysical process by which 
this abstract Will develops itself, so as to attain a definite form of Freedom, 
and how Rights and Duties are evolved therefrom, this is not the place to 
discuss. It may however be remarked that the same principle obtained 
speculative recognition in Germany, in the Kantian Philosophy. According 
to it the simple unity of Self-consciousness, the Ego, constitutes the 
absolutely independent Freedom, and is the fountain of all general 
conceptions — i.e., all conceptions elaborated by Thought — Theoretical 


Reason; and likewise of the highest of all practical determinations [or 
conceptions] — Practical Reason, as free and pure Will; and Rationality of 
Will is none other than the maintaining one’s self in pure Freedom — willing 
this and this alone — Right purely for the sake of Right, Duty purely for the 
sake of Duty. Among the Germans this view assumed no other form than 
that of tranquil theory; but the French wished to give it practical effect. Two 
questions, therefore, suggest themselves: Why did this principle of Freedom 
remain merely formal? and why did the French alone, and not the Germans, 
set about realizing it? With the formal principle more significant categories 
were indeed connected: one of the chief of these (for instance) was Society, 
and that which is advantageous for Society: but the aim of Society is itself 
political — that of the State (vid. “Droits de ’-homme et du citoyen,” 1791) — 
the conservation of Natural Rights; but Natural Right is Freedom, and, as 
further determined, it is Equality of Rights before the Law. A direct 
connection is manifest here, for Equality, Parity, is the result of the 
comparison of many; the “Many” in question being human beings, whose 
essential characteristic 1s the same, viz., Freedom. That principle remains 
formal, because it originated with abstract Thought -— with the 
Understanding, which is primarily the selfconsciousness of Pure Reason, 
and as direct [unreflected, undeveloped] is abstract. As yet, nothing further 
is developed from it, for it still maintains an adverse position to Religion, 
i.e. to the concrete absolute substance of the Universe. As respects the 
second question — why the French immediately passed over from the 
theoretical to the practical, while the Germans contented themselves with 
theoretical abstraction, 1t might be said: the French are hot-headed [i/s ont 
la téte pres du bonnet]; but this is a superficial solution: the fact is that the 
formal principle of philosophy in Germany encounters a concrete real 
World in which Spirit finds inward satisfaction and in which conscience is 
at rest. For on the one hand it was the Protestant World itself which 


advanced so far in Thought as to realize the absolute culmination of Self- 
Consciousness; on the other hand, Protestantism enjoys, with respect to the 
moral and legal relations of the real world, a tranquil confidence in the 
[Honorable] Disposition of men — a sentiment, which, [in the Protestant 
World,] constituting one and the same thing with Religion, is the fountain of 
all the equitable arrangements that prevail with regard to private right and 
the constitution of the State. In Germany the éclaircissement was conducted 
in the interest of theology: in France it immediately took up a position of 
hostility to the Church. In Germany the entire compass of secular relations 
had already undergone a change for the better; those pernicious 
ecclesiastical institutes of celibacy, voluntary pauperism, and laziness, had 
been already done away with; there was no dead weight of enormous wealth 
attached to the Church, and no constraint put upon Morality — a constraint 
which is the source and occasion of vices; there was not that unspeakably 
hurtful form of iniquity which arises from the interference of spiritual 
power with secular law, nor that other of the Divine Right of Kings, i.e. the 
doctrine that the arbitrary will of princes, in virtue of their being “the Lord’s 
Anointed,” is divine and holy: on the contrary their will is regarded as 
deserving of respect only so far as in association with reason, it wisely 
contemplates Right, Justice, and the weal of the community. The principle 
of Thought, therefore, had been so far conciliated already; moreover the 
Protestant World had a conviction that in the Harmonization which had 
previously been evolved [in the sphere of Religion] the principle which 
would result in a further development of equity in the political sphere was 
already present. 

Consciousness that has received an abstract culture, and whose sphere is 
the Understanding [Verstand] can be indifferent to Religion, but Religion is 
the general form in which Truth exists for non-abstract consciousness. And 


the Protestant Religion does not admit of two kinds of consciences, while in 


the Catholic world the Holy stands on the one side and on the other side 
abstraction opposed to Religion, that is to its superstition and its truth. That 
formal, individual Will is in virtue of the abstract position just mentioned 
made the basis of political theories; Right in Society is that which the Law 
wills, and the Will in question appears as an isolated individual will; thus 
the State, as an aggregate of many individuals, is not an independently 
substantial Unity, and the truth and essence of Right in and for itself — to 
which the will of its individual members ought to be conformed in order to 
be true, free Will; but the volitional atoms [the individual wills of the 
members of the State] are made the starting point, and each will is 
represented as absolute. An intellectual principle was thus discovered to 
serve as a basis for the State — one which does not, like previous principles, 
belong to the sphere of opinion, such as the social impulse, the desire of 
security for property, etc., nor owe its origin to the religious sentiment, as 
does that of the Divine appointment of the governing power — but the 
principle of Certainty, which is identity with my self-consciousness, 
stopping short however of that of Truth, which needs to be distinguished 
from it. This is a vast discovery in regard to the profoundest depths of being 
and Freedom. The consciousness of the Spiritual is now the essential basis 
of the political fabric, and Philosophy has thereby become dominant. It has 
been said, that the French Revolution resulted from Philosophy, and it is not 
without reason that Philosophy has been called “Weltweisheit” [World 
Wisdom;] for it is not only Truth in and for itself, as the pure essence of 
things, but also Truth in its living form as exhibited in the affairs of the 
world. We should not, therefore, contradict the assertion that the Revolution 
received its first impulse from Philosophy. But this philosophy is in the first 
instance only abstract Thought, not the concrete comprehension of absolute 
Truth — intellectual positions between which there is an immeasurable 


chasm. 


The principle of the Freedom of the Will, therefore, asserted itself 
against existing Right. Before the French Revolution, it must be allowed, 
the power of the grandees had been diminished by Richelieu, and they had 
been deprived of privileges; but, like the clergy, they retained all the 
prerogatives which gave them an advantage over the lower class. The 
political condition of France at that time presents nothing but a confused 
mass of privileges altogether contravening Thought and Reason — an utterly 
irrational state of things, and one with which the greatest corruption of 
morals, of Spirit was associated — an empire characterized by Destitution of 
Right, and which, when its real state begins to be recognized, becomes 
shameless destitution of Right. The fearfully heavy burdens that pressed 
upon the people, the embarrassment of the government to procure for the 
Court the means of supporting luxury and extravagance, gave the first 
impulse to discontent. The new Spirit began to agitate men’s minds: 
oppression drove men to investigation. It was perceived that the sums 
extorted from the people were not expended in furthering the objects of the 
State, but were lavished in the most unreasonable fashion. The entire 
political system appeared one mass of injustice. The change was necessarily 
violent, because the work of transformation was not undertaken by the 
government. And the reason why the government did not undertake it was 
that the Court, the Clergy, the Nobility, the Parliaments themselves, were 
unwilling to surrender the privileges they possessed, either for the sake of 
expediency or that of abstract Right; moreover, because the government as 
the concrete centre of the power of the State, could not adopt as its principle 
abstract individual wills, and reconstruct the State on this basis; lastly, 
because it was Catholic, and therefore the Idea of Freedom — Reason 
embodied in Laws — did not pass for the final absolute obligation, since the 
Holy and the religious conscience are separated from them. The conception, 
the idea of Right asserted its authority a// at once, and the old framework of 


injustice could offer no resistance to its onslaught. A constitution, therefore, 
was established in harmony with the conception of Right, and on this 
foundation all future legislation was to be based. Never since the sun had 
stood in the firmament and the planets revolved around him had it been 
perceived that man’s existence centres in his head, i.e., in Thought, inspired 
by which he builds up the world of reality. Anaxagoras had been the first to 
say that nous; governs the World; but not until now had man advanced to 
the recognition of the principle that Thought ought to govern spiritual 
reality, This was accordingly a glorious mental dawn. All thinking beings 
shared in the jubilation of this epoch. Emotions of a lofty character stirred 
men’s minds at that time; a spiritual enthusiasm thrilled through the world, 
as if the reconciliation between the Divine and the Secular was now first 
accomplished. 

The two following points must now occupy our attention: Ist. The 
course which the Revolution in France took; 2d. How that Revolution 
became World-Historical. 

1. Freedom presents two aspects: the one concerns its substance and 
purport — its objectivity — the thing itself — [that which is performed as a 
free act]; the other relates to the Form of Freedom, involving the 
consciousness of his activity on the part of the individual; for Freedom 
demands that the individual recognize himself in such acts, that they should 
be veritably his, it being his interest that the result in question should be 
attained. The three elements and powers of the State in actual working must 
be contemplated according to the above analysis, their examination in detail 
being referred to the Lectures on the Philosophy of Right. 

(1.) Laws of Rationality — of intrinsic Right — Objective or Real 
Freedom: to this category belong Freedom of Property and Freedom of 
Person. Those relics of that condition of servitude which the feudal relation 
had introduced are hereby swept away, and all those fiscal ordinances which 


were the bequest of the feudal law — its tithes and dues, are abrogated. Real 
[practical] Liberty requires moreover freedom in regard to trades and 
professions — the permission to every one to use his abilities without 
restriction — and the free admission to all offices of State. This is a summary 
of the elements of real Freedom, and which are not based on feeling — for 
feeling allows of the continuance even of serfdom and slavery — but on the 
thought and self- consciousness of man recognizing the spiritual character 
of his existence. 

(2.) But the agency which gives the laws practical effect is the 
Government generally. Government is primarily the formal execution of the 
laws and the maintenance of their authority: in respect to foreign relations it 
prosecutes the interest of the State; that is, it assists the independence of the 
nation as an individuality against other nations; lastly, it has to provide for 
the internal weal of the State and all its classes — what is called 
administration: for it is not enough that the citizen is allowed to pursue a 
trade or calling, it must also be a source of gain to him; it is not enough that 
men are permitted to use their powers, they must also find an opportunity of 
applying them to purpose. Thus the State involves a body of abstract 
principles and a practical application of them. This application must be the 
work of a subjective will, a will which resolves and decides. Legislation 
itself — the invention and positive enactment of these statutory 
arrangements, is an application of such general principles. The next step, 
then, consists in [specific] determination and execution. Here then the 
question presents itself: what is the decisive will to be? The ultimate 
decision is the prerogative of the monarch: but if the State is based on 
Liberty, the many wills of individuals also desire to have a share in political 
decisions. But the Many are All; and it seems but a poor expedient, rather a 
monstrous inconsistency, to allow only a few to take part in those decisions, 


since each wishes that his volition should have a share in determining what 


is to be law for him. The Few assume to be the deputies, but they are often 
only the despoilers of the Many. Nor is the sway of the Majority over the 
Minority a less palpable inconsistency. 

(3.) This collision of subjective wills leads therefore to the consideration 
of a third point, that of Disposition — an ex animo acquiescence in the laws; 
not the mere customary observance of them, but the cordial recognition of 
laws and the Constitution as in principle fixed and immutable, and of the 
supreme obligation of individuals to subject their particular wills to them. 
There may be various opinions and views respecting laws, constitution and 
government, but there must be a disposition on the part of the citizens to 
regard all these opinions as subordinate to the substantial interest of the 
State, and to insist upon them no further than that interest will allow; 
moreover nothing must be considered higher and more sacred than good 
will towards the State; or, if Religion be looked upon as higher and more 
sacred, it must involve nothing really alien or opposed to the Constitution. It 
is, indeed, regarded as a maxim of the profoundest wisdom entirely to 
separate the laws and constitution of the State from Religion, since bigotry 
and hypocrisy are to be feared as the results of a State Religion. But 
although the aspects of Religion and the State are different, they are 
radically one; and the laws find their highest confirmation in Religion. 

Here it must be frankly stated, that with the Catholic Religion no rational 
constitution 1s possible; for Government and People must reciprocate that 
final guarantee of Disposition, and can have it only in a Religion that is not 
opposed to a rational political constitution. 

Plato in his Republic makes everything depend upon the Government, 
and makes Disposition the principle of the State; on which account he lays 
the chief stress on Education. The modern theory is diametrically opposed 
to this, referring everything to the individual will. But here we have no 


guarantee that the will in question has that right disposition which is 
essential to the stability of the State. 

In view then of these leading considerations we have to trace the course 
of the French Revolution and the remodelling of the State in accordance 
with the Idea of Right. In the first instance purely abstract philosophical 
principles were set up: Disposition and Religion were not taken into 
account. The first Constitutional form of Government in France was one 
which recognized Royalty; the monarch was to stand at the head of the 
State, and on him in conjunction with his Ministers was to devolve the 
executive power; the legislative body on the other hand were to make the 
laws. But this constitution involved from the very first an internal 
contradiction; for the legislature absorbed the whole power of the 
administration: the budget, affairs of war and peace, and the levying of the 
armed force were in the hands of the Legislative Chamber. Everything was 
brought under the head of Law. The budget however is in its nature 
something diverse from law, for it is annually renewed, and the power to 
which it properly belongs is that of the Government. With this moreover is 
connected the indirect nomination of the ministry and officers of state, etc. 
The government was thus transferred to the Legislative Chamber, as in 
England to the Parliament. This constitution was also vitiated by the 
existence of absolute mistrust; the dynasty lay under suspicion, because it 
had lost the power it formerly enjoyed, and the priests refused the oath. 
Neither government nor constitution could be maintained on this footing, 
and the ruin of both was the result. A government of some kind however is 
always in existence. The question presents itself then, Whence did it 
emanate? Theoretically, it proceeded from the people; really and truly from 
the National Convention and its Committees. The forces now dominant are 
the abstract principles — Freedom, and, as it exists within the limits of the 
Subjective Will — Virtue. This Virtue has now to conduct the government in 


opposition to the Many, whom their corruption and attachment to old 
interests, or a liberty that has degenerated into license, and the violence of 
their passions, render unfaithful to virtue. Virtue is here a simple abstract 
principle and distinguishes the citizens into two classes only — those who 
are favorably disposed and those who are not. But disposition can only be 
recognized and judged of by disposition. Suspicion therefore is in the 
ascendant; but virtue, as soon as it becomes liable to suspicion, is already 
condemned. Suspicion attained a terrible power and brought to the scaffold 
the Monarch, whose subjective will was in fact the religious conscience of a 
Catholic. Robespierre set up the principle of Virtue as supreme, and it may 
be said that with this man Virtue was an earnest matter. Virtue and Terror 
are the order of the day; for Subjective Virtue, whose sway is based on 
disposition only, brings with it the most fearful tyranny. It exercises its 
power without legal formalities, and the punishment it inflicts 1s equally 
simple — Death. This tyranny could not last; for all inclinations, all interests, 
reason itself revolted against this terribly consistent Liberty, which in its 
concentrated intensity exhibited so fanatical a shape. An organized 
government is introduced, analogous to the one that had been displaced; 
only that its chief and monarch is now a mutable Directory of Five, who 
may form a moral, but have not an individual unity; under them also 
suspicion was in the ascendant, and the government was in the hands of the 
legislative assemblies; this constitution therefore experienced the same fate 
as its predecessor, for it had proved to itself the absolute necessity of a 
governmental power. Napoleon restored it as a military power, and followed 
up this step by establishing himself as an individual will at the head of the 
State: he knew how to rule, and soon settled the internal affairs of France. 
The avocats, idealogues and abstract-principle men who ventured to show 
themselves he sent “to the right about,” and the sway of mistrust was 
exchanged for that of respect and fear. He then, with the vast might of his 


character turned his attention to foreign relations, subjected all Europe, and 
diffused his liberal institutions in every quarter. Greater victories were never 
gained, expeditions displaying greater genius were never conducted: but 
never was the powerlessness of Victory exhibited in a clearer light than 
then. The disposition of the peoples, i.e. their religious disposition and that 
of their nationality, ultimately precipitated this colossus; and in France 
constitutional monarchy, with the “Charte” as its basis, was restored. But 
here again the antithesis of Disposition [good feeling] and Mistrust made its 
appearance. The French stood in a mendacious position to each other, when 
they issued addresses full of devotion and love to the monarchy, and 
loading it with benediction. A fifteen years’ farce was played. For although 
the Charte was the standard under which all were enrolled, and though both 
parties had sworn to it, yet on the one side the ruling disposition was a 
Catholic one, which regarded it as a matter of conscience to destroy the 
existing institutions. Another breach, therefore, took place, and the 
Government was overturned. At length, after forty years of war and 
confusion indescribable, a weary heart might fain congratulate itself on 
seeing a termination and tranquillization of all these disturbances. But 
although one main point is set at rest, there remains on the one hand that 
rupture which the Catholic principle inevitably occasions, on the other hand 
that which has to do with men’s subjective will. In regard to the latter, the 
main feature of incompatibility still presents itself, in the requirement that 
the ideal general will should also be the empirically general — i.e. that the 
units of the State, in their individual capacity, should rule, or at any rate 
take part in the government. Not satisfied with the establishment of rational 
rights, with freedom of person and property, with the existence of a political 
organization in which are to be found various circles of civil life each 
having its own functions to perform, and with that influence over the people 
which is exercised by the intelligent members of the community, and the 


confidence that is felt in them, “Liberalism” sets up in opposition to all this 
the atomistic principle, that which insists upon the sway of individual wills; 
maintaining that all government should emanate from their express power, 
and have their express sanction. Asserting this formal side of Freedom — 
this abstraction — the party in question allows no political organization to be 
firmly established. The particular arrangements of the government are 
forthwith opposed by the advocates of Liberty as the mandates of a 
particular will, and branded as displays of arbitrary power. The will of the 
Many expels the Ministry from power, and those who had formed the 
Opposition fill the vacant places; but the latter having now become the 
Government, meet with hostility from the Many, and share the same fate. 
Thus agitation and unrest are perpetuated. This collision, this nodus, this 
problem is that with which history is now occupied, and whose solution it 
has to work out in the future. 

2. We have now to consider the French Revolution in its organic 
connection with the History of the World; for in its substantial import that 
event is World-Historical, and that contest of Formalism which we 
discussed in the last paragraph must be properly distinguished from its 
wider bearings. As regards outward diffusion its principle gained access to 
almost all modern states, either through conquest or by express introduction 
into their political life. Particularly all the Romanic nations, and the Roman 
Catholic World in special — France, Italy, Spain — were subjected to the 
dominion of Liberalism. But it became bankrupt everywhere; first, the 
grand firm in France, then its branches in Spain and Italy; twice, in fact, in 
the states into which it had been introduced. This was the case in Spain, 
where it was first brought in by the Napoleonic Constitution, then by that 
which the Cortes adopted — in Piedmont, first when it was incorporated with 
the French Empire, and a second time as the result of internal insurrection; 


so in Rome and in Naples it was twice set up. Thus Liberalism as an 


abstraction, emanating from France, traversed the Roman World; but 
Religious slavery held that world in the fetters of political servitude. For it 
is a false principle that the fetters which bind Right and Freedom can be 
broken without the emancipation of conscience — that there can be a 
Revolution without a Reformation. — These countries, therefore, sank back 
into their old condition — in Italy with some modifications of the outward 
political condition. Venice and Genoa, those ancient aristocracies, which 
could at least boast of legitimacy, vanished as rotten despotisms. Material 
superiority in power can achieve no enduring results: Napoleon could not 
coerce Spain into freedom any more than Philip I could force Holland into 
slavery. 

Contrasted with these Romanic nations we observe the other powers of 
Europe, and especially the Protestant nations. Austria and England were not 
drawn within the vortex of internal agitation, and exhibited great, immense 
proofs of their internal solidity. Austria is not a Kingdom, but an Empire, 
i.e., an aggregate of many political organizations. The inhabitants of its 
chief provinces are not German in origin and character, and have remained 
unaffected by “ideas.” Elevated neither by education nor religion, the lower 
classes in some districts have remained in a condition of serfdom, and the 
nobility have been kept down, as in Bohemia; in other quarters, while the 
former have continued the same, the barons have maintained their 
despotism, as in Hungary. Austria has surrendered that more intimate 
connection with Germany which was derived from the imperial dignity, and 
renounced its numerous possessions and rights in Germany and _ the 
Netherlands. It now takes its place in Europe as a distinct power, involved 
with no other. England, with great exertions, maintained itself on its old 
foundations ; the English Constitution kept its ground amid the general 
convulsion, though it seemed so much the more liable to be affected by it, 
as a public Parliament, that habit of assembling in public meeting which 


was common to all orders of the state, and a free press, offered singular 
facilities for introducing the French principles of Liberty and Equality 
among all classes of the people. Was the English nation too backward in 
point of culture to apprehend these general principles? Yet in no country has 
the question of Liberty been more frequently a subject of reflection and 
public discussion. Or was the English constitution so entirely a Free 
Constitution — had those principles been already so completely realized in 
it, that they could no longer excite opposition or even interest? The English 
nation may be said to have approved of the emancipation of France; but it 
was proudly reliant on its own constitution and freedom, and instead of 
imitating the example of the foreigner, it displayed its ancient hostility to its 
rival, and was soon involved in a popular war with France. 

The Constitution of England is a complex of mere particular Rights and 
particular privileges: the Government is essentially administrative — that 1s, 
conservative of the interests of all particular orders and classes; and each 
particular Church, parochial district, county, society, takes care of itself, so 
that the Government, strictly speaking, has nowhere less to do than in 
England. This is the leading feature of what Englishmen call their Liberty, 
and is the very antithesis of such a centralized administration as exists in 
France, where down to the least village the Maire is named by the Ministry 
or their agents. Nowhere can people less tolerate free action on the part of 
others than in France: there the Ministry combines in itself all 
administrative power, to which, on the other hand, the Chamber of Deputies 
lays claim. In England, on the contrary, every parish, every subordinate 
division and association has a part of its own to perform. Thus the common 
interest is concrete, and particular interests are taken cognizance of and 
determined in view of that common interest. These arrangements, based on 
particular interests, render a general system impossible. Consequently, 
abstract and general principles have no attraction for Englishmen — are 


addressed in their case to inattentive ears. — The particular interests above 
referred to have positive rights attached to them, which date from the 
antique times of Feudal Law, and have been preserved in England more 
than in any other country. By an inconsistency of the most startling kind, we 
find them contravening equity most grossly; and of institutions 
characterized by real freedom there are nowhere fewer than in England. In 
point of private right and freedom of possession they present an incredible 
deficiency: sufficient proof of which is afforded in the rights of 
primogeniture, involving the necessity of purchasing or otherwise providing 
military or ecclesiastical appointments for the younger sons of the 
aristocracy. 

The Parliament governs, although Englishmen are unwilling to allow 
that such is the case. It is worthy of remark, that what has been always 
regarded as the period of the corruption of a republican people, presents 
itself here; viz. election to seats in parliament by means of bribery. But this 
also they call freedom — the power to sell one’s vote, and to purchase a seat 
in parliament. 

But this utterly inconsistent and corrupt state of things has nevertheless 
one advantage, that it provides for the possibility of a government — that it 
introduces a majority of men into parliament who are statesmen, who from 
their very youth have devoted themselves to political business and have 
worked and lived in it. And the nation has the correct conviction and 
perception that there must be a government, and is therefore willing to give 
its confidence to a body of men who have had experience in governing; for 
a general sense of particularity involves also a recognition of that form of 
particularity which is a distinguishing feature of one class of the community 
— that knowledge, experience, and facility acquired by practice, which the 
aristocracy who devote themselves to such interests exclusively possess. 
This is quite opposed to the appreciation of principles and abstract views 


which everyone can understand at once, and which are besides to be found 
in all Constitutions and Charters. It is a question whether the Reform in 
Parliament now on the tapis, consistently carried out, will leave the 
possibility of a Government. 

The material existence of England is based on commerce and industry, 
and the English have undertaken the weighty responsibility of being the 
missionaries of civilization to the world; for their commercial spirit urges 
them to traverse every sea and land, to form connections with barbarous 
peoples, to create wants and stimulate industry, and first and foremost to 
establish among them the conditions necessary to commerce, viz. the 
relinquishment of a life of lawless violence, respect for property, and 
civility to strangers. 

Germany was traversed by the victoriouss French hosts, but German 
nationality delivered it from this yoke. One of the leading features in the 
political condition of Germany is that code of Rights which was certainly 
occasioned by French oppression, since this was the especial means of 
bringing to light the deficiencies of the old system. The fiction of an Empire 
has utterly vanished. It is broken up into sovereign states. Feudal 
obligations are abolished, for freedom of property and of person have been 
recognized as fundamental principles. Offices of State are open to every 
citizen, talent and adaptation being of course the necessary conditions. The 
government rests with the official world, and the personal decision of the 
monarch constitutes its apex; for a final decision is, as was remarked above, 
absolutely necessary. Yet with firmly established laws, and a settled 
organization of the State, what is left to the sole arbitrament of the monarch 
is, in point of substance, no great matter. It is certainly a very fortunate 
circumstance for a nation, when a sovereign of noble character falls to its 
lot; yet in a great state even this is of small moment, since its strength lies in 
the Reason incorporated in it. Minor states have their existence and 


tranquillity secured to them more or less by their neighbors: they are 
therefore, properly speaking, not independent, and have not the fiery trial of 
war to endure. As has been remarked, a share in the government may be 
obtained by every one who has a competent knowledge, experience, and a 
morally regulated will. Those who oi airstoi, not ignorance and the 
presumptuous conceit of “knowing better.” Lastly, as to Disposition, we 
have already remarked that in the Protestant Church the reconciliation of 
Religion with Legal Right has taken place. In the Protestant world there is 
no sacred, no religious conscience in a state of separation from, or perhaps 
even hostility to Secular Right. 

This is the point which consciousness has attained, and these Mr. G. H. 
Lewes, in his Biographical History of Philosophy, Vol. IV, Ed. 1841. 

I cannot mention any work that will serve as a compendium of the 
course, but I may remark that in my “Outlines of the Philosophy of Law,” 
§§341-360, I have already given a definition of such a Universal History as 
it is proposed to develop, and a syllabus of the chief elements or periods 
into are the principal phases of that form in which the principle of Freedom 
has realized itself; — for the History of the World is nothing but the 
development of the Idea of Freedom. But Objective Freedom — the laws of 
real Freedom — demand the subjugation of the mere contingent Will — for 
this is in its nature formal. If the Objective is in itself Rational, human 
insight and conviction must correspond with the Reason which it embodies, 
and then we have the other essential element — Subjective Freedom — also 
realized. We have confined ourselves to the consideration of that progress 
of the Idea [which has led to this consummation], and have been obliged to 
forego the pleasure of giving a detailed picture of the prosperity, the periods 
of glory that have distinguished the career of peoples, the beauty and 
grandeur of the character of individuals, and the interest attaching to their 
fate in weal or woe. Philosophy concerns itself only with the glory of the 


Idea mirroring itself in the History of the World. Philosophy escapes from 
the weary strife of passions that agitate the surface of society into the calm 
region of contemplation; that which interests it is the recognition of the 
process of development which the Idea has passed through in realizing itself 
—i.e., the Idea of Freedom, whose reality is the consciousness of Freedom 
and nothing short of it. 

That the History of the World, with all the changing scenes which its 
annals present, is this process of development and the realization of Spirit — 
this is the true Theodicaea, the justification of God in History. Only this 
insight can reconcile Spirit with the History of the World — viz., that what 
has happened, and is happening every day, is not only not “without God,” 
but is essentially His Work. 


Philosophy of History 


INTRODUCTION 
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THE SUBJECT OF this course of Lectures is the Philosophical History of 
the World. And by this must be understood, not a collection of general 
observations respecting it, suggested by the study of its records, and 
proposed to be illustrated by its facts, but Universal History itself. 

I cannot mention any work that will serve as a compendium of the 
course, but I may remark that in my The Philosophy of Right §§. 341-360, I 
have already given a definition of such a Universal History as it is proposed 
to develop, and a syllabus of the chief elements or periods into which it 
naturally divides itself. 

To gain a clear idea at the outset, of the nature of our task, it seems 
necessary to begin with an examination of the other methods of treating 
History. The various methods may be ranged under three heads: 


I. ORIGINAL HISTORY 
Hf. REFLECTIVE HISTORY 


Il. PHILOSOPHICAL HISTORY 
I. REASON GOVERNS THE WORLD 


Il. ESSENTIAL DESTINY OF REASON 
(1) The Abstract Characteristics of the Nature of Spirit 
(2) The Means Spirit Uses to Realize Its Idea 


(3) The Embodiment Spirit Assumes - the State 


Ul. THE COURSE OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY 


|. ORIGINAL HISTORY 
ol 
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OF THE FIRST kind, the mention of one or two distinguished names will 
furnish a definite type. To this category belong Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
other historians of the same order, whose descriptions are for the most part 
limited to deeds, events, and states of society, which they had before their 
eyes, and whose spirit they shared. They simply transferred what was 
passing in the world around them, to the realm of representative intellect. 
An external phenomenon is thus translated into an internal conception. In 
the same way the poet operates upon the material supplied him by his 
emotions, projecting it into an image for the conceptive faculty. These 
original historians did, it is true, find statements and narratives of other men 
ready to hand. One person cannot be an eye and ear witness of everything. 
But they make use of such aids only as the poet does of that heritage of an 
already-formed language, to which he owes so much; merely as an 
ingredient. Historiographers bind together the fleeting elements of story, 
and treasure them up for immortality in the Temple of Mnemosyne. 
Legends, Ballad-stories, Traditions must be excluded from such original 
history. These are but dim and hazy forms of historical apprehension, and 
therefore belong to nations whose intelligence is but half awakened. Here, 
on the contrary, we have to do with people fully conscious of what they 
were and what they were about. The domain of reality — actually seen, or 
capable of being so — affords a very different basis in point of firmness 
from that fugitive and shadowy element, in which were engendered those 
legends and poetic dreams whose historical prestige vanishes, as soon as 
nations have attained a mature individuality. 
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Such original historians, then, change the events, the deeds and the states of 
society with which they are conversant, into an object for the conceptive 
faculty. The narratives they leave us cannot, therefore, be very 
comprehensive in their range. Herodotus, Thucydides, Guieciardini, may be 
taken as fair samples of the class in this respect. What is present and living 
in their environment, is their proper material. The influences that have 
formed the writer are identical with those which have moulded the events 
that constitute the matter of his story. The author’s spirit, and that of the 
actions he narrates, is one and the same. He describes scenes in which he 
himself has been an actor, or at any rate an interested spectator. It is short 
periods of time, individual shapes of persons and occurrences, single 
unreflected traits, of which be makes his picture. And his aim is nothing 
more than the presentation to posterity of an image of events as clear as that 
which be himself possessed in virtue of personal observation, or life-like 
descriptions. Reflections are none of his business, for he lives in the spirit 
of his subject; he has not attained an elevation above it. If, as in Caesar’s 
case, he belongs to the exalted rank of generals or statesmen, it is the 
prosecution of his own aims that constitutes the history. 
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Such speeches as we find in Thucydides (for example) of which we can 
positively assert that they are not bona fide reports, would seem to make 
against our statement that a historian of his class presents us no reflected 
picture; that persons and people appear in his works in propria persona. 
Speeches, it must be allowed, are veritable transactions in the human 
commonwealth; in fact, very gravely influential transactions. It is, indeed, 
often said, “Such and such things are only talk”; by way of demonstrating 


their harmlessness. That for which this excuse is brought, may be mere 
“talk”; and talk enjoys the important privilege of being harmless. But 
addresses of peoples to peoples, or orations directed to nations and to 
princes, are integrant constituents of history. Granted such orations as those 
of Pericles — the most profoundly accomplished, genuine, noble statesman 
— were elaborated by Thucydides; it must yet be maintained that they were 
not foreign to the character of the speaker. In the oration in question, these 
men proclaim the maxims adopted by their countrymen, and which formed 
their own character; they record their views of their political relations, and 
of their moral and spiritual nature; and the principle of their designs and 
conduct. What the historian puts into their mouths is no supposititious 
system of ideas, but an uncorrupted transcript of their intellectual and moral 
habitudes. 
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Of these historians, whom we must make thoroughly our own, with whom 
we must linger long, if we would live with their respective nations, and 
enter deeply into their spirit: of these historians, to whose pages we may 
turn not for the purpose of erudition merely, but with a view to deep and 
genuine enjoyment, there are fewer than might be imagined. Herodotus the 
Father, i.e. the Founder of History and Thucydides have been already 
mentioned. Xenophon’s Retreat of the Ten Thousand is a work equally 
original. Caesar’s Commentaries are the simple masterpiece of a mighty 
spirit. Among the ancients, these annalists were necessarily great captains 
and statesmen. In the Middle Ages, if we except the Bishops, who were 
placed in the very centre of the political world, the Monks monopolise this 
category as naive chroniclers who were as decidedly isolated from active 
life as those elder annalists had been connected with it. In modern times the 
relations are entirely altered. Our culture is essentially comprehensive and 


immediately changes all events into historical representations. Belonging to 
the class in question, we have vivid, simple, clear narrations — especially 
of military transactions — which might fairly take their place with those of 
Caesar. In richness of matter and fullness of detail as regards strategic 
appliances, and attendant circumstances, they are even more instructive. 
The French “Memoires” also fall under this category. In many cases these 
are written by men of mark, though relating to affairs of little note. They not 
unfrequently contain a large proportion of anecdotal matter, so that the 
ground they occupy is narrow and trivial. Yet they are often veritable 
masterpieces in history; as those of Cardinal Retz, which in fact trench on a 
larger historical field. In Germany such masters are rare. Frederick the 
Great (Histoire de mon temps) is an illustrious exception. Writers of this 
order must occupy an elevated position. Only from such a position is it 
possible to take an extensive view of affairs — to see everything. This is out 
of the question for him, who from below merely gets a glimpse of the great 
world through a miserable cranny. 


ll. REFLECTIVE HISTORY 
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THE SECOND KIND of history we may call the reflective. It is history 
whose mode of representation is not really confined by the limits of the 
time to which it relates, but whose spirit transcends the present. In this 


second order strongly marked variety of species may be distinguished. 


1. UNIVERSAL HISTORY 
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IT IS THE aim of the investigator to gain a view of the entire history of a 
people or a country, or of the world, in short, what we call Universal 
History. In this case the working up of the historical material is the main 
point. The workman approaches his task with his own spirit; a spirit distinct 
from that of the element he is to manipulate. Here a very important 
consideration will be the principles to which the author refers, the bearing 
and motives of the actions and events which he describes, and those which 
determine the form of his narrative. Among us Germans this reflective 
treatment and the display of ingenuity which it occasions, assume a 
manifold variety of phases. Every writer of history proposes to himself an 
original method. The English and French confess to general principles of 
historical composition. Their standpoint is more that of cosmopolitan or of 
national culture. Among us each labours to invent a purely individual point 
of view. Instead of writing history, we are always beating our brains to 
discover how history ought to be written. This first kind of Reflective 
History is most nearly akin to the preceding, when it has no farther aim than 
to present the annals of a country complete. Such compilations (among 
which may be reckoned the works of Livy, Diodorus Siculus, Johannes von 
Muller’s History of Switzerland) are, if well performed, highly meritorious. 
Among the best of the kind may be reckoned such annalist as approach 
those of the first class; who give so vivid a transcript of events that the 
reader may well fancy himself listening to contemporaries and eye- 
witnesses. But it often happens that the individuality of tone which must 


characterise a writer belonging to a different culture, is not modified in 
accordance with the periods such a record must traverse. The spirit of the 
writer is quite other than that of the times of which he treats. Thus Livy puts 
into the mouths of the old Roman kings, consuls, and generals, such 
orations as would be delivered by an accomplished advocate of the Livian 
era, and which strikingly contrast with the genuine traditions of Roman 
antiquity (e.g. the fable of Menenius Agrippa). In the same way he gives us 
descriptions of battles, as if he bad been an actual spectator; but whose 
features would serve well enough for battles in any period, and whose 
distinctness contrasts on the other hand with the want of connection and the 
inconsistency that prevail elsewhere, even in his treatment of chief points of 
interest. The difference between such a compiler and an original historian 
may be best seen by comparing Polybius himself with the style in which 
Livy uses, expands, and abridges his annals in those period; of which 
Polybius’s account has been preserved. Johann von Miller has given a stiff, 
formal, pedantic aspect of history, in the endeavour to remain faithful in his 
portraiture to the times he describes. We much prefer the narratives we find 
in old Tschudy. All is more naive and natural than it appears in the garb of a 
fictitious and affected archaism. 
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A history which aspires to traverse long periods of time, or to be universal, 
must indeed forego the attempt to give individual representations of the past 
as it actually existed. It must foreshorten its pictures by abstractions; and 
this includes not merely the omission of events and deeds, but whatever is 
involved in the fact that Thought is, after all, the most trenchant epitomist. 
A battle, a great victory, a siege, no longer maintains its original 
proportions, but is put off with a bare mention. When Livy e.g. tells us of 


the wars with the Volsci, we sometimes have the brief announcement: “This 
year war was carried on with the Volsci.” 


2. PRAGMATICAL HISTORY 
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A SECOND SPECIES of Reflective History is what we may call the 
Pragmatical. When we have to deal with the Past, and occupy ourselves 
with a remote world a Present rises into being for the mind - produced by its 
own activity, as the reward of its labour. The occurrences are, indeed, 
various; but the idea which pervades them - their deeper import and 
connection - is one. This takes the occurrence out of the category of the Past 
and makes it virtually Present. Pragmatical (didactic) reflections, though in 
their nature decidedly abstract, are truly and indefeasibly of the Present, and 
quicken the annals of the dead Past with the life of today. Whether, indeed 
such reflections are truly interesting and enlivening, depends on the writer’s 
own spirit. Moral reflections must here be specially noticed, - the moral 
teaching expected from history; which latter has not unfrequently been 
treated with a direct view to the former. It may be allowed that examples of 
virtue elevate the soul, and are applicable in the moral instructions of 
children for impressing excellence upon their minds. But the destinies of 
peoples and states, their interests, relations, and the complicated issue of 
their affairs, present quite another field. Rulers, Statesmen, Nations, are 
wont to be emphatically commended to the teaching which experience 
offers in history. But what experience and history teach is this, - that 
peoples and governments never have learned anything from history, or 
acted on principles deduced from it. Each period is involved in such 
peculiar circumstances, exhibits a condition of things so_ strictly 
idiosyncratic, that its conduct must be regulated by considerations 


connected with itself, and itself alone. Amid the pressure of great events, a 
general principle gives no help. It is useless to revert to similar 
circumstances in the Past. The pallid shades of memory struggle in vain 
with the life and freedom of the Present. Looked at in this light, nothing can 
be shallower than the oft-repeated appeal to Greek and Roman examples 
during the French Revolution. Nothing is more diverse than the genius of 
those nations and that of our times. Johannes v. Muller, in his Universal 
History as also in his History of Switzerland, had such moral aims in view. 
He designed to prepare a body of political doctrines for the instruction of 
princes, governments and peoples (he formed a special collection of 
doctrines and reflections, - frequently giving us in his correspondence the 
exact number of apophthegms which he had compiled in a week); but he 
cannot reckon this part of his labour as among the best that he 
accomplished. It is only a thorough, liberal, comprehensive view of 
historical relations (such e.g. as we find in Montesquieu’s Esprit des Loix), 
that can give truth and interest to reflections of this order. One Reflective 
History therefore supersedes another. The materials are patent to every 
writer: each is likely enough to believe himself capable of arranging and 
manipulating them; and we may expect that each will insist upon his own 
spirit as that of the age in question. Disgusted by such reflective histories 
readers have often returned to a with pleasure to a narrative adopting no 
particular point of view. These certainly have their value; but for the most 
part they offer only material for history. We Germans are not content with 
such. The French, on the other hand, display great genius in reanimating 
bygone times, and in bringing the past to bear upon the present conditions 
of things. 


3. CRITICAL HISTORY 
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THE THIRD FORM of Reflective History is the Critical. This deserves 
mention as pre-eminently the mode of treating history, now current in 
Germany. It is not history itself that is here presented. We might more 
properly designate it as a History of History; a criticism of historical 
narratives and an investigation of their truth and credibility. Its peculiarity 
in point of fact and of intention, consists in the acuteness with which the 
writer extorts something from the records which was not in the matters 
recorded. The French have given as much that is profound and judicious in 
this class of composition. But they have not endeavoured to pass a merely 
critical procedure for substantial history. They have duly presented their 
judgments in the form of critical treatises. Among us, the so-called “higher 
criticism,” which reigns supreme in the domain of philology, has also taken 
possession of our historical literature. This “higher criticism” has been the 
pretext for introducing all the anti-historical monstrosities that a vain 
imagination could suggest. Here we have the other method of making the 
past a living reality; putting subjective fancies in the place of historical data; 
fancies whose merit is measured by their boldness, that is, the scantiness of 
the particulars on which they are based, and the peremptoriness with which 
they contravene the best established facts of history. 
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4. The last species of Reflective History announces its fragmentary 
character on the very face of it. It adopts an abstract position; yet, since it 


takes general points of view (e.g. as the History of Art, of Law, of 
Religion), it forms a transition to the Philosophical History of the World. In 
our time this form of the history of ideas has been more developed and 
brought into notice. Such branches of national life stand in close relation to 
the entire complex of a people’s annals; and the question of chief 
importance in relation to our subject is, whether the connection of the whole 
is exhibited in its truth and reality, or referred to merely external relations. 
In the latter case, these important phenomena (Art., Law, Religion, &c.) 
appear as purely accidental national peculiarities. It must be remarked that, 
when Reflective History has advanced to the adoption of general points of 
view, if the position taken is a true one, these are found to constitute - not 
merely external thread, a superficial series - but are the inward guiding soul 
of the occurrences and actions that occupy a nation’s annals. For, like the 
soul-conductor Mercury, the Idea is in truth, the leader of peoples and of the 
World; and Spirit, the rational and necessitated will of that conductor, is and 
has been the director of the events of the World’s History. To become 
acquainted with Spirit in this its office of guidance, is the object of our 
present undertaking. This brings us to ... 


lil. PHILOSOPHIC HISTORY 
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THE THIRD KIND of history, — the Philosophical. No explanation was 
needed of the two previous classes; their nature was self-evident. It is 
otherwise with this last, which certainly seems to require an exposition or 
justification. The most general definition that can be given, is, that the 
Philosophy of History means nothing but the thoughtful consideration of it. 
Thought is, indeed., essential to humanity. It is this that distinguishes us 
from the brutes. In sensations cognition and intellection; in our instincts and 
volitions, as far as they are truly human Thought is an invariable element. 
To insist upon Thought in this connection with history, may, however, 
appear unsatisfactory. In this science it would seem as if Thought must be 
subordinate to what is given to the realities of fact; that this is its basis and 
guide: while Philosophy dwells in the region of self-produced ideas, 
without reference to actuality. Approaching history thus prepossessed, 
Speculation might be expected to treat it as a mere passive material; and, so 
far from leaving it in its native truth, to force it into conformity with a 
tyrannous idea, and to construe it, as the phrase is, “a priori.” But as it is 
the business of history simply to adopt into its records what is and has been, 
actual occurrences and transactions; and since it remains true to its 
character in proportion as it strictly adheres to its data, we seem to have in 
Philosophy, a process diametrically opposed to that of the historiographer. 
This contradiction, and the charge consequent brought against speculation, 
shall be explained and confuted. We do not, however, propose to correct the 


innumerable special misrepresentations, trite or novel, that are current 


respecting the aims, the interests, and the modes of treating history, and its 
relation to Philosophy. 


§ 12 


The only Thought which Philosophy brings with it to the contemplation of 
History, is the simple conception of Reason; that Reason is the Sovereign of 
the World; that the history of the world therefore, presents us with a rational 
process. This conviction and intuition is a hypothesis in the domain of 
history as such. In that of Philosophy it is no hypothesis. It is there proved 
by speculative cognition, that Reason — and this term may here suffice us, 
without investigating the relation sustained by the Universe to the Divine 
Being, — is Substance, as well as Infinite Power; its own Infinite Material 
underlying all the natural and spiritual life which it originates, as also the 
Infinite Form, — that which sets this Material in motion. On the one hand, 
Reason is the substance of the Universe; viz. that by which and in which all 
reality has its being and subsistence. On the other hand, it is the /nfinite 
Energy of the Universe; since Reason is not so powerless as to be incapable 
of producing anything but a mere ideal, a mere intention — having its place 
outside reality, nobody knows where; something separate and abstract, in 
the heads of certain human beings. It is the infinite complex of things, their 
entire Essence and Truth. It is its own material which it commits to its own 
Active Energy to work up; not needing, as finite action does, the conditions 
of an external material of given means from which it may obtain its support, 
and the objects of its activity. It supplies its own nourishment and is the 
object of its own operations. While it is exclusively its own basis of 
existence, and absolute final aim, it is also the energising power realising 
this aim; developing it not only in the phenomena of the Natural, but also of 
the Spiritual Universe — the History of the World. That this “Idea” or 
“Reason” is the True, the Eternal, the absolutely powerful essence; that it 


reveals itself in the World, and that in that World nothing else is revealed 
but this and its honour and glory — is the thesis which, as we have said, has 
been proved in Philosophy and is here regarded as demonstrated. 


§ 13 


In those of my hearers who are not acquainted with Philosophy, I may fairly 
presume, at least, the existence of a belief in Reason, a desire, a thirst for 
acquaintance with it, in entering upon this course of Lectures. It is in fact, 
the wish for rational insight, not the ambition to amass a mere heap of 
acquisitions, that should be presupposed in every case as possessing the 
mind of the learner in the study of science. If the clear idea of Reason is not 
already developed in our minds, in beginning the study of Universal 
History, we should at least leave the firm, unconquerable faith that Reason 
does exist there; and that the World of intelligence and conscious volition is 
not abandoned to chance, but must show itself in the light of the self- 
cognisant Idea. Yet I am not obliged to make any such preliminary demand 
upon your faith. What I have said thus provisionally, and what I shall have 
further to say, is, even in reference to our branch of science, not to be 
regarded as hypothetical, but as a summary view of the whole; the result of 
the investigation we are about to pursue; a result which happens to be 
known to me, because I have traversed the entire field. It is only an 
inference from the history of the World, that its development has been a 
rational process; that the history in question has constituted the rational 
necessary course of the World Spirit — that Spirit whose nature is always 
one and the same, but which unfolds this its one nature in the phenomena of 
the World’s existence. This must, as before stated, present itself as the 
ultimate result of History. But we have to take the latter as it is. We must 
proceed historically — empirically. Among other precautions we must take 
care not to be misled by professed historians who (especially among the 


Germans, and enjoying a considerable authority), are chargeable with the 
very procedure of which they accuse the Philosopher — introducing a 
priori inventions of their own into the records of the Past. It is, for example, 
a widely current fiction, that there was an original primeval people, taught 
immediately by God, endowed with perfect insight and wisdom, possessing 
a thorough knowledge of all natural laws and spiritual truth; that there have 
been such or such sacerdotal peoples; or, to mention a more specific 
averment, that there was a Roman Epos, from which the Roman historians 
derived the early annals of their city, &c. Authorities of this kind we leave 
to those talented historians by profession, among whom (in Germany at 
least) their use is not uncommon. — We might then announce it as the first 
condition to be observed, that we should faithfully adopt all that is 
historical. But in such general expressions themselves, as “faithfully” and 
“adopt,” lies the ambiguity. Even the ordinary, the “impartial” 
historiographer, who believes and professes that he maintains a simply 
receptive attitude; surrendering himself only to the data supplied him — is 
by no means passive as regards the exercise of his thinking powers. He 
brings his categories with him, and sees the phenomena presented to his 
mental vision, exclusively through these media. And, especially in all that 
pretends to the name of science, it is indispensable that Reason should not 
sleep — that reflection should be in full play. To him who looks upon the 
world rationally, the world in its turn, presents a rational aspect. The 
relation is mutual. But the various exercises of reflection — the different 
points of view — the modes of deciding the simple question of the relative 
importance of events (the first category that occupies the attention of the 
historian), do not belong to this place. 
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I will only mention two phases and points of view that concern the 
generally diffused conviction that Reason has ruled, and is still ruling in the 
world, and consequently in the world’s history; because they give us, at the 
same time, an opportunity for more closely investigating the question that 
presents the greatest difficulty, and for indicating a branch of the subject, 
which will have to be enlarged on in the sequel. 


l. REASON GOVERNS THE WORLD 
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ONE OF THESE points is, that passage in history, which informs us that the 
Greek Anaxagoras was the first to enunciate the doctrine that 
Understanding generally, or Reason, governs the world. It is not intelligence 
as self-conscious Reason, — not a Spirit as such that is meant; and we must 
clearly distinguish these from each other. The movement of the solar system 
takes place according to unchangeable laws. These laws are Reason, 
implicit in the phenomena in question. But neither the sun nor the planets, 
which revolve around it according to these laws, can be said to have any 


consciousness of them. 
§ 16 


A thought of this kind, — that Nature is an embodiment of Reason; that it is 
unchangeably subordinate to universal laws, appears nowise striking or 
strange to us. We are accustomed to such conceptions, and find nothing 
extraordinary in them. And I have mentioned this extraordinary occurrence, 
partly to show how history teaches, that ideas of this kind, which may seem 
trivial to us, have not always been in the world; that on the contrary, such a 
thought makes an epoch in the annals of human intelligence. Aristotle says 
of Anaxagoras, as the originator of the thought in question, that he appeared 
as a sober man among the drunken. Socrates adopted the doctrine from 
Anaxagoras, and it forthwith became the ruling idea in Philosophy, except 
in the school of Epicurus, who ascribed all events to chance. “I was 
delighted with the sentiment,’’ — Plato makes Socrates say— “and hoped I 


had found a teacher who would show me Nature in harmony with Reason, 
who would demonstrate in each particular phenomenon its specific aim, and 
in the whole, the grand object of the Universe. I would not have surrendered 
this hope for a great deal. But how very much was I disappointed, when, 
having zealously applied myself to the writings of Anaxagoras, I found that 
he adduces only external causes, such as Atmosphere, Ether, Water, and the 
like.” It is evident that the defect which Socrates complains of respecting 
Anaxagoras’s doctrine, does not concern the principle itself, but the 
shortcoming of the propounder in applying it to Nature in the concrete. 
Nature is not deduced from that principle: the latter remains in fact a mere 
abstraction, inasmuch as the former is not comprehended and exhibited as a 
development of it, — an organisation produced by and from Reason. I wish, 
at the very outset, to call your attention to the important difference between 
a conception, a principle, a truth limited to an abstract form and its 
determinate application, and concrete development. This distinction affects 
the whole fabric of philosophy; and among other bearings of it there is one 
to which we shall have to revert at the close of our view of Universal 
History, in investigating the aspect of political affairs in the most recent 
period. 
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We have next to notice the rise of this idea — that Reason directs the World 
— in connection with a further application of it, well known to us, — in the 
form, viz. of the religious truth, that the world is not abandoned to chance 
and external contingent causes, but that a Providence controls it. I stated 
above, that I would not make a demand on your faith, in regard to the 
principle announced. Yet I might appeal to your belief in it, in this religious 
aspect, if, as a general rule, the nature of philosophical science allowed it to 
attach authority to presuppositions. To put it in another shape, — this appeal 


is forbidden, because the science of which we have to treat, proposes itself 
to furnish the proof (not indeed of the abstract Zruth of the doctrine, but) of 
its correctness as compared with facts. The truth, then, that a Providence 
(that of God) presides over the events of the World — consorts with the 
proposition in question; for Divine Providence is Wisdom, endowed with an 
infinite Power which realises its aim, viz. the absolute rational-design of the 
World. Reason is Thought conditioning itself with perfect freedom. But a 
difference — rather a contradiction — will manifest itself, between this 
belief and our principle, just as was the case in reference to the demand 
made by Socrates in the case of Anaxagoras’s dictum. For that belief is 
similarly indefinite; it is what is called a belief in a general Providence, and 
is not followed out into definite application, or displayed in its bearing on 
the grand total — the entire course of human history. But to explain History 
is to depict the passions of mankind, the genius, the active powers, that play 
their part on the great stage; and the providentially determined process 
which these exhibit, constitutes what is generally called the “plan” of 
Providence. Yet it is this very plan which is supposed to be concealed from 
our view: which it is deemed presumption, even to wish to recognise. The 
ignorance of Anaxagoras, as to how intelligence reveals itself in actual 
existence, was ingenuous. Neither in his consciousness, nor in that of 
Greece at large, had that thought been further expanded. He had not attained 
the power to apply his general principle to the concrete, so as to deduce the 
latter from the former. It was Socrates who took the first step in 
comprehending the union of the Concrete with the Universal. Anaxagoras, 
then, did not take up a hostile position towards such an application. The 
common belief in Providence does; at least it opposes the use of the 
principle on the large scale, and denies the possibility of discerning the plan 
of Providence. In isolated cases this plan is supposed to be manifest. Pious 


persons are encouraged to recognise in particular circumstances, something 


more than mere chance; to acknowledge the guiding hand of God; e.g. when 
help has unexpectedly come to an individual in great perplexity and need. 
But these instances. of providential design are of a limited kind, and 
concern the accomplishment of nothing more than the desires of the 
individual in question. But in the history of the World, the /ndividuals we 
have to do with are Peoples; Totalities that are States. We cannot, therefore, 
be satisfied with what we may call this “peddling” view of Providence, to 
which the belief alluded to limits itself. Equally unsatisfactory is the merely 
abstract, undefined belief in a Providence, when that belief is not brought to 
bear upon the details of the process which it conducts. On the contrary our 
earnest endeavour must be directed to the recognition of the ways of 
Providence, the means it uses, and the historical phenomena in which it 
manifests itself; and we must show their connection with the general 
principle above mentioned. But in noticing the recognition of the plan of 
Divine Providence generally, I have implicitly touched upon a prominent 
question of the day; viz. that of the possibility of knowing God: or rather — 
since public opinion has ceased to allow it to be a matter of question — the 
doctrine that it is impossible to know God. In direct contravention of what 
is commanded in holy Scripture as the highest duty, — that we should not 
merely love, but know God, — the prevalent dogma involves the denial of 
what is there said; viz. that it is the Spirit (der Geist) that leads into Truth, 
knows all things, penetrates even into the deep things of the Godhead. 
While the Divine Being is thus placed beyond our knowledge, and outside 
the limit of all human things, we have the convenient licence of wandering 
as far as we list, in the direction of our own fancies. We are freed from the 
obligation to refer our knowledge to the Divine and True. On the other 
hand, the vanity and egotism which characterise it find, in this false 
position, ample justification and the pious modesty which puts far from it 
the knowledge of God, can well estimate how much furtherance thereby 


accrues to its own wayward and vain strivings. I have been unwilling to 
leave out of sight the connection between our thesis - that Reason governs 
and has governed the World — and the question of the possibility of a 
Knowledge of God, chiefly that I might not lose the opportunity of 
mentioning the imputation against Philosophy of being shy of noticing 
religious truths, or of having occasion to be so in which is insinuated the 
suspicion that it has anything but a clear conscience in the presence of these 
truths. So far from this being the case, the fact is, that in recent times 
Philosophy has been obliged to defend the domain of religion against the 
attacks of several theological systems. In the Christian religion God has 
revealed Himself, — that is, he has given us to understand what He is; so 
that He is no longer a concealed or secret existence. And this possibility of 
knowing Him, thus afforded us, renders such knowledge a duty. God wishes 
no narrow-hearted souls or empty heads for his children; but those whose 
spirit is of itself indeed, poor, but rich in the knowledge of Him; and who 
regard this knowledge of God as the only valuable possession. That 
development of the thinking spirit, which has resulted from the revelation of 
the Divine Being as its original basis, must ultimately advance to the 
intellectual comprehension of what was presented in the first instance, to 
feeling and imagination. The time must eventually come for understanding 
that rich product of active Reason, which the History of the World offers to 
us. It was for a while the fashion to profess admiration for the wisdom of 
God, as displayed in animals, plants, and isolated occurrences. But, if it be 
allowed that Providence manifests itself in such objects and forms of 
existence, why not also in Universal History? This is deemed too great a 
matter to be thus regarded. But Divine Wisdom, i.e. Reason., is one and the 
same in the great as in the little; and we must not imagine God to be too 
weak to exercise his wisdom on the grand scale. Our intellectual striving 


aims at realising the conviction that what was intended by eternal wisdom, 


is actually accomplished in the domain of existent, active Spirit, as well as 
in that of mere Nature. Our mode of treating the subject is, in this aspect, a 
Theodicaea, — a justification of the ways of God, — which Leibnitz 
attempted metaphysically in his method, i.e. in indefinite abstract 
categories, — so that the ill that is found in the World may be 
comprehended, and the thinking Spirit reconciled with the fact of the 
existence of evil. Indeed, nowhere is such a harmonising view more 
pressingly demanded than in Universal History; and it can be attained only 
by recognising the positive existence, in which that negative element is a 
subordinate, and vanquished nullity. On the one hand. the ultimate design of 
the World must be perceived; and, on the other hand, the fact that this 
design has been actually, realised in it, and that evil has not been able 
permanently to assert a competing position. But this conviction involves 
much more than the mere belief in a superintending or in “Providence.” 
“Reason,” whose sovereignty over the World has been maintained, is as 
indefinite a term as “Providence,” supposing the term to be used by those 
who are unable to characterise it distinctly, — to show wherein it consists, 
so as to enable us to decide whether a thing is rational or irrational. An 
adequate definition of Reason is the first desideratum; and whatever boast 
may be made of strict adherence to it in explaining phenomena, — without 
such a definition we get no farther than mere words. With these 
observations we may proceed to the second point of view that has to be 
considered in this Introduction. 


ll. ESSENTIAL DESTINY OF REASON 


§ 18 
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THE ENQUIRY INTO the essential destiny of Reason — as far as it is 
considered in reference to the World — is identical with the question, what 
is the ultimate design of the World? And the expression implies that that 
design is destined to be realised. Two points of consideration suggest 
themselves: first, the import of this design — its abstract definition; and 


secondly, its realisation. 
§ 19 


It must be observed at the outset, that the phenomenon we investigate — 
Universal History — belongs to the realm of Spirit. The term “World,” 
includes both physical and psychical Nature. Physical Nature also plays its 
part in the World’s History, — and attention will have to be paid to the 
fundamental natural relations thus involved. But Spirit, and the course of its 
development, is our substantial object. Our task does not require us to 
contemplate Nature as a Rational System in itself — though in its own 
proper domain it proves itself such — but simply in its relation to Spirit. On 
the stage on which we are observing it, — Universal History — Spirit 
displays itself in its most concrete reality. Notwithstanding this (or rather 
for the very purpose of comprehending the general principles which this, its 
form of concrete reality, embodies) we must premise some abstract 
characteristics of the nature of spirit. Such an explanation, however, cannot 
be given here under any other form than that of bare assertion. The present 
is not the occasion for unfolding the idea of Spirit speculatively; for 


whatever has a place in an Introduction, must, as already observed, be taken 
as simply historical; something assumed as having been explained and 
proved elsewhere; or whose demonstration awaits the sequel of the Science 
of History itself. 


§ 20 
We have therefore to mention here: 


(1) The abstract characteristics of the nature of Spirit. 

(2) What means Spirit uses in order to realise its Idea. 

(3) Lastly, we must consider the shape which the perfect embodiment of 
Spirit assumes-the State. 


(1) THE ABSTRACT CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
NATURE OF SPIRIT 


§21 
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THE NATURE OF Spirit may be understood by a glance at its direct 
opposite — Matter. As the essence of Matter is Gravity, so, on the other 
hand, we may affirm that the substance, the essence of Spirit is Freedom. 
All will readily assent to the doctrine that Spirit, among other properties, is 
also endowed with Freedom; but philosophy teaches that all the qualities of 
Spirit exist only through Freedom; that all are but means for attaining 
Freedom; that all seek and produce this and this alone. It is a result of 
speculative Philosophy, that Freedom is the sole truth of Spirit. Matter 
possesses gravity in virtue of its tendency towards a central point. It is 
essentially composite; consisting of parts that exclude each other. It seeks its 
Unity; and therefore exhibits itself as self-destructive, as verging towards its 
opposite [an indivisible point]. If it could attain this, it would be Matter no 
longer, it would have perished. It strives after the realisation of its Idea; for 
in Unity it exists ideally. Spirit, on the contrary, may be defined as that 
which has its centre in itself. It has not a unity outside itself, but has already 
found it; it exists in and with itself. Matter has its essence out of itself; Spirit 
is self-contained existence (Bei-sich-selbst-seyn). Now this is Freedom, 
exactly. For if I am dependent, my being is referred to something else which 
I am not; I cannot exist independently of something external. I am free on 
the contrary, when my existence depends upon myself. This self-contained 
existence of Spirit is none other than self-consciousness — consciousness 
of one’s own being. Two things must be distinguished in consciousness; 


first, the fact that I know; secondly, what I know. In self consciousness these 


are merged in one; for Spirit knows itself. It involves an appreciation of its 
own nature, as also an energy enabling it to realise itself; to make itself 
actually that which it is potentially. According to this abstract definition it 
may be said of Universal History, that it is the exhibition of Spirit in the 
process of working out the knowledge of that which it is potentially. And as 
the germ bears in itself the whole nature of the tree, and the taste and form 
of its fruits, so do the first traces of Spirit virtually contain the whole of that 
History. The Orientals have not attained the knowledge that Spirit — Man 
as such — 1s free; and because they do not know this they are not free. They 
only know that one is free. But on this very account, the freedom of that one 
is only caprice; ferocity — brutal recklessness or passion, or a mildness and 
tameness of the desires, which is itself only an accident of Nature — mere 
caprice like the former. — That one is therefore only a Despot; not a free 
man. The consciousness of Freedom first arose among the Greeks, and 
therefore they were free; but they, and the Romans likewise, knew only that 
some are free, — not man as such. Even Plato and Aristotle did not know 
this. The Greeks, therefore, had slaves; and their whole life and the 
maintenance of their splendid liberty, was implicated with the institution of 
slavery: a fact moreover, which made that liberty on the one hand only an 
accidental, transient and limited growth; on the other hand, constituted it a 
rigorous thraldom of our common nature — of the Human. The German 
nations, under the influence of Christianity, were the first to attain the 
consciousness, that man, as man, is free: that it is the freedom of Spirit 
which constitutes its essence. This consciousness arose first in religion, the 
inmost region of Spirit; but to introduce the principle into the various 
relations of the actual world, involves a more extensive problem than its 
simple implantation; a problem whose solution and application require a 
severe and lengthened process of culture. In proof of this, we may note that 
slavery did not cease immediately on the reception of Christianity. Still less 


did liberty predominate in States; or Governments and Constitutions adopt a 
rational organisation, or recognise freedom as their basis. That application 
of the principle to political relations; the thorough moulding and 
interpenetration of the constitution of society by it, is a process identical 
with history itself. I have already directed attention to the distinction here 
involved, between a principle as such, and its application; i.e. its 
introduction and carrying out in the actual phenomena of Spirit and Life. 
This is a point of fundamental importance in our science, and one which 
must be constantly respected as essential. And in the same way as this 
distinction has attracted attention in view of the Christian principle of self- 
consciousness — Freedom; it also shows itself as an essential one, in view 
of the principle of Freedom generally. The History of the world is none 
other than the progress of the consciousness of Freedom; a progress whose 
development according to the necessity of its nature, it is our business to 


investigate. 
§ 22 


The general statement given above, of the various grades in the 
consciousness of Freedom — and which we applied in the first instance to 
the fact that the Eastern nations knew only that one is free; the Greek and 
Roman world only that some are free; whilst we know that all men 
absolutely (man as man) are free, — supplies us with the natural division of 
Universal History, and suggests the mode of its discussion. This is 
remarked, however, only incidentally and anticipatively; some other ideas 
must be first explained. 


§ 23 


The destiny of the spiritual World, and, — since this is the substantial 
World, while the physical remains subordinate to it, or, in the language of 


speculation, has no truth as against the spiritual, — the final cause of the 
World at large, we allege to be the consciousness of its own freedom on the 
part of Spirit, and ipso facto, the reality of that freedom. But that this term 
“Freedom,” without further qualification, is an indefinite, and incalculable 
ambiguous term; and that while that which it represents is the ne plus ultra 
of attainment, it is liable to an infinity of misunderstandings, confusions and 
errors, and to become the occasion for all imaginable excesses, — has never 
been more clearly known and felt than in modern times. Yet, for the present, 
we must content ourselves with the term itself without farther definition. 
Attention was also directed to the importance of the infinite difference 
between a principle in the abstract, and its realisation in the concrete. In the 
process before us, the essential nature of freedom - which involves in it 
absolute necessity, — is to be displayed as coming to a consciousness of 
itself (for it is in its very nature, self-consciousness) and thereby realising 
its existence. Itself is its own object of attainment, and the sole aim of 
Spirit. This result it is, at which the process of the World’s History has been 
continually aiming; and to which the sacrifices that have ever and anon 
been laid on the vast altar of the earth, through the long lapse of ages, have 
been offered. This is the only aim that sees itself realised and fulfilled; the 
only pole of repose amid the ceaseless change of events and conditions, and 
the sole efficient principle that pervades them. This final aim is God’s 
purpose with the world; but God is the absolutely perfect Being, and can, 
therefore, will nothing other than himself — his own Will. The Nature of 
His Will — that is, His Nature itself — 1s what we here call the Idea of 
Freedom; translating the language of Religion into that of Thought. The 
question, then, which we may next put, is: What means does this principle 
of Freedom use for its realisation? This is the second point we have to 


consider. 


(2) THE MEANS SPIRIT USES TO REALISE ITS IDEA 
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THE QUESTION OF the means by which Freedom develops itself to a 
World, conducts us to the phenomenon of History itself. Although Freedom 
is, primarily, an undeveloped idea, the means it uses are external and 
phenomenal; presenting themselves in History to our sensuous vision. The 
first glance at History convinces us that the actions of men proceed from 
their needs, their passions, their characters and talents; and impresses us 
with the belief that such needs, passions and interests are the sole springs of 
action — the efficient agents in this scene of activity. Among these may, 
perhaps, be found aims of a liberal or universal kind — benevolence it may 
be, or noble patriotism; but such virtues and general views are but 
insignificant as compared with the World and its doings. We may perhaps 
see the Ideal of Reason actualised in those who adopt such aims, and within 
the sphere of their influence; but they bear only a trifling proportion to the 
mass of the human race; and the extent of that influence is limited 
accordingly. Passions, private aims, and the satisfaction of selfish desires, 
are on the other hand, most effective springs of action. Their power lies in 
the fact that they respect none of the limitations which justice and morality 
would impose on them; and that these natural impulses have a more direct 
influence over man than the artificial and tedious discipline that tends to 
order and self-restraint, law and morality. When we look at this display of 
passions, and the consequences of their violence; the Unreason which is 
associated not ,only with them, but even (rather we might say especially) 
with good designs and righteous aims; when we see the evil, the vice, the 


ruin that has befallen the most flourishing kingdoms which the mind of man 
ever created, we can scarce avoid being filled with sorrow at this universal 
taint of corruption: and, since this decay is not the work of mere Nature, but 
of the Human Will — a moral embitterment — a revolt of the Good Spirit 
(if it have a place within us) may well be the result of our reflections. 
Without rhetorical exaggeration, a simply truthful combination of the 
miseries that have overwhelmed the noblest of nations and polities, and the 
finest exemplars of private virtue, — forms a picture of most fearful aspect, 
and excites emotions of the profoundest and most hopeless sadness, 
counter-balanced by no consolatory result. We endure in beholding it a 
mental torture, allowing no defence or escape but the consideration that 
what has happened could not be otherwise; that it is a fatality which no 
intervention could alter. And at last we draw back from the intolerable 
disgust with which these sorrowful reflections threaten us, into the more 
agreeable environment of our individual life — the Present formed by our 
private aims and interests. In short we retreat into the selfishness that stands 
on the quiet shore, and thence enjoy in safety the distant spectacle of 
“wrecks confusedly hurled.” But even regarding History as the slaughter- 
bench at which the happiness of peoples, the wisdom of States, and the 
virtue of individuals have been victimised — the question involuntarily 
arises — to what principle, to what final aim these enormous sacrifices have 
been offered. From this point the investigation usually proceeds to that 
which we have made the general commencement of our enquiry. Starting 
from this we pointed out those phenomena which made up a picture so 
suggestive of gloomy emotions and thoughtful reflections — as the very 
field which we, for our part, regard as exhibiting only the means for 
realising what we assert to be the essential destiny — the absolute aim, or 
— which comes to the same thing — the true result of the World’s History. 
We have all along purposely eschewed “moral reflections” as a method of 


rising from the scene of historical specialties to the general principles which 
they embody. Besides, it is not the interest of such sentimentalities, really to 
rise above those depressing emotions; and to solve the enigmas of 
Providence which the considerations that occasioned them, present. It is 
essential to their character to find a gloomy satisfaction in the empty and 
fruitless sublimities of that negative result. We return then to the point of 
view which we have adopted; observing that the successive steps 
(Momente) of the analysis to which it will lead us, will also evolve the 
conditions requisite for answering the enquiries suggested by the panorama 
of sin and suffering that history unfolds. 
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The first remark we have to make, and which - though already presented 
more than once — cannot be too often repeated when the occasion seems to 
call for it, — is that what we call the principle, aim, destiny, or the nature 
and idea of Spirit, is something merely general and abstract. Principle — 
Plan of Existence — Law — is a hidden, undeveloped essence, which as 
such — however true in itself — is not completely real. Aims, principles, 
&c., have a place in our thoughts, in our subjective design only; but not yet 
in the sphere of reality. That which exists for itself only, 1s a possibility, a 
potentiality; but has not yet emerged into Existence. A second element must 
be introduced in order to produce actuality — viz. actuation, realisation; 
and whose motive power is the Will — the activity of man in the widest 
sense. It is only by this activity that that Idea as well as abstract 
characteristics generally, are realised, actualised; for of themselves they are 
powerless. The motive power that puts them in operation, and gives them 
determinate existence, is the need, instinct, inclination, and passion of man. 
That some conception of mine should be developed into act and existence, 


is my earnest desire: I wish to assert my personality in connection with it: I 


wish to be satisfied by its execution. If I am to exert myself for any object, 
it must in some way or other be my object. In the accomplishment of such 
or such designs I must at the same time find my satisfaction; although the 
purpose for which I exert myself includes a complication of results, many 
of which have no interest for me. This is the absolute right of personal 
existence — to find itse/f satisfied in its activity and labour. If men are to 
interest themselves for anything, they must (so to speak) have part of their 
existence involved in it; find their individuality gratified by its attainment. 
Here a mistake must be avoided. We intend blame, and justly impute it as a 
fault, when we say of an individual, that he is “interested” (in taking part in 
such or such transactions) that is, seeks only his private advantage. In 
reprehending this we find fault with him for furthering his personal aims 
without any regard to a more comprehensive design; of which he takes 
advantage to promote his own interest, or which he even sacrifices with this 
view. But he who is active in promoting an object, is not simply 
“interested,” but interested in that object itself. Language faithfully 
expresses this distinction. — Nothing therefore happens, nothing is 
accomplished, unless the individuals concerned, seek their own satisfaction 
in the issue. They are particular units of society; i.e. they have special 
needs, instincts, and interests generally, peculiar to themselves. Among 
these needs are not only such as we usually call necessities — the stimuli of 
individual desire and volition — but also those connected with individual 
views and convictions; or — to use a term expressing less decision — 
leanings of opinion; supposing the impulses of reflection, understanding, 
and reason, to have been awakened. In these cases people demand, if they 
are to exert themselves in any direction, that the object should commend 
itself to them; that in point of opinion, — whether as to its goodness, 
justice, advantage, profit, — they should be able to “enter into it” (dabei 
seyn). This is a consideration of especial importance in our age, when 


people are less than formerly influenced by reliance on others, and by 
authority; when, on the contrary, they devote their activities to a cause on 
the ground of their own understanding, their independent conviction and 


opinion. 
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We assert then that nothing has been accomplished without interest on the 
part of the actors; and — if interest be called passion, inasmuch as the 
whole individuality, to the neglect of all other actual or possible interests 
and claims, is devoted to an object with every fibre of volition, 
concentrating all its desires and powers upon it — we may affirm absolutely 
that nothing great in the World has been accomplished without passion. 
Two elements, therefore, enter into the object of our investigation; the first 
the Idea, the second the complex of human passions; the one the warp, the 
other the woof of the vast arras-web of Universal History. The concrete 
mean and union of the two is Liberty, under the conditions of morality in a 
State. We have spoken of the Idea of Freedom as the nature of Spirit, and 
the absolute goal of History. Passion is regarded as a thing of sinister 
aspect, as more or less immoral. Man is required to have no passions. 
Passion, it is true, 1s not quite the suitable word for what I wish to express. I 
mean here nothing more than human activity as resulting from private 
interests — special, or if you will, self-seeking designs — with this 
qualification, that the whole energy of will and character is devoted to their 
attainment; that other interests (which would in themselves constitute 
attractive aims), or rather all things else, are sacrificed to them. The object 
in question is so bound up with the man’s will, that it entirely and alone 
determines the “hue of resolution” and is inseparable from it. It has become 
the very essence of his volition. For a person is a specific existence; not 


man in general (a term to which no real existence corresponds), but a 


particular human being. The term “character” likewise expresses this 
idiosyncrasy of Will and Intelligence. But Character comprehends all 
peculiarities whatever; the way in which a person conducts himself in 
private relations, &c., and is not limited to his idiosyncrasy in its practical 
and active phase. I shall, therefore, use the term “passion;” understanding 
thereby the particular bent of character, as far as the peculiarities of volition 
are not limited to private interest, but supply the impelling and actuating 
force for accomplishing deeds shared in by the community at large. Passion 
is in the first instance the subjective, and therefore the formal side of energy, 
will, and activity — leaving the object or aim still undetermined. And there 
is a similar relation of formality to reality in merely individual conviction, 
individual views, individual conscience. It is always a question, of essential 
importance, what is the purport of my conviction, what the object of my 
passion, in deciding whether the one or the other is of a true and substantial 
nature. Conversely, if it is so, it will inevitably attain actual existence — be 
realised. 
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From this comment on the second essential element in the historical 
embodiment of an aim, we infer — glancing at the institution of the State in 
passing — that a State is then well constituted and internally powerful, 
when the private interest of its citizens 1s one with the common interest of 
the State; when the one finds its gratification and realisation in the other, — 
a proposition in itself very important. But in a State many institutions must 
be adopted, much political machinery invented, accompanied by 
appropriate political arrangements, — necessitating long struggles of the 
understanding before what is really appropriate can be discovered, — 
involving, moreover, contentions with private interest and passions, and a 


tedious discipline of these latter, in order to bring about the desired 


harmony. The epoch when a State attains this harmonious condition, marks 
the period of its bloom, its virtue, its vigour, and its prosperity. But the 
history of mankind does not begin with a conscious aim of any kind, as it is 
the case with the particular circles into which men form themselves of set 
purpose. The mere social instinct implies a conscious purpose of security 
for life and property; and when society has been constituted, this purpose 
becomes more comprehensive. The History of the World begins with its 
general aim — the realisation of the Idea of Spirit — only in an implicit 
form (an sich) that is, as Nature; a hidden, most profoundly hidden, 
unconscious instinct; and the whole process of History (as already 
observed), is directed to rendering this unconscious impulse a conscious 
one. Thus appearing in the form of merely natural existence, natural will — 
that which has been called the subjective side, — physical craving, instinct, 
passion, private interest, as also opinion and subjective conception, — 
spontaneously present themselves at the very commencement. This vast 
congeries of volitions, interests and activities, constitute the instruments and 
means of the World-Spirit for attaining its object; bringing it to 
consciousness, and realising it. And this aim is none other than finding itself 
— coming to itself — and contemplating itself in concrete actuality. But 
that those manifestations of vitality on the part of individuals and peoples, 
in which they seek and satisfy their own purposes, are, at the same time, the 
means and instruments of a higher and broader purpose of which they know 
nothing, — which they realise unconsciously, - might be made a matter of 
question; rather has been questioned, and in every variety of form 
negatived, decried and contemned as mere dreaming and “Philosophy.” But 
on this point I announced my view at the very outset, and asserted our 
hypothesis, — which, however, will appear in the sequel, in the form of a 
legitimate inference, — and our belief, that Reason governs the world, and 
has consequently governed its history. In relation to this independently 


universal and substantial existence — all else is subordinate, subservient to 
it, and the means for its development. — The Union of Universal Abstract 
Existence generally with the Individual, - the Subjective — that this alone is 
Truth, belongs to the department of speculation, and is treated in this 
general form in Logic. — But in the process of the World’s History itself, 
— as still incomplete, — the abstract final aim of history is not yet made 
the distinct object of desire and interest. While these limited sentiments are 
still unconscious of the purpose they are fulfilling, the universal principle is 
implicit in them, and is realising itself through them. The question also 
assumes the form of the union of Freedom and Necessity; the latent abstract 
process of Spirit being regarded as Necessity, while that which exhibits 
itself in the conscious will of men, as their interest, belongs to the domain 
of Freedom. As the metaphysical connection (1.e. the connection in the 
Idea) of these forms of thought, belongs to Logic, it would be out of place 
to analyse it here. The chief and cardinal points only shall be mentioned. 


§ 28 


Philosophy shows that the Idea advances to an infinite antithesis; that, viz. 
between the Idea in its free, universal form — in which it exists for itself — 
and the contrasted form of abstract introversion, reflection on itself, which 
is formal existence-for-self, personality, formal freedom, such as belongs to 
Spirit only. The universal Idea exists thus as the substantial totality of things 
on the one side, and as the abstract essence of free volition on the other 
side. This reflection of the mind on itself is individual self-consciousness — 
the polar opposite of the Idea in its general form, and therefore existing in 
absolute Limitation. This polar opposite is consequently limitation, 
particularisation, for the universal absolute being; it is the side of its definite 
existence; the sphere of its formal reality, the sphere of the reverence paid to 
God. — To comprehend the absolute connection of this antithesis, is the 


profound task of metaphysics. This Limitation originates all forms of 
particularity of whatever kind. The formal volition [of which we have 
spoken] wills itself; desires to make its own personality valid in all that it 
purposes and does: even the pious individual wishes to be saved and happy. 
This pole of the antithesis, existing for itself, is — in contrast with the 
Absolute Universal Being — a special separate existence, taking cognisance 
of speciality only, and willing that alone. In short it plays its part in the 
region of mere phenomena. This is the sphere of particular purposes, in 
effecting which individuals exert themselves on behalf of their individuality 
— give it full play and objective realisation. This is also the sphere of 
happiness and its opposite. He is happy who finds his condition suited to his 
special character, will, and fancy, and so enjoys himself in that condition. 
The History of the World is not the theatre of happiness. Periods of 
happiness are blank pages in it, for they are periods of harmony, — periods 
when the antithesis is in abeyance. Reflection on self, — the Freedom 
above described — is abstractly defined as the formal element of the 
activity of the absolute Idea. The realising activity of which we have spoken 
is the middle term of the Syllogism, one of whose extremes is the Universal 
essence, the Idea, which reposes in the penetralia of Spirit; and the other, 
the complex of external things, objective matter. That activity is the 
medium by which the universal latent principle is translated into the domain 
of objectivity. 
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I will endeavour to make what has been said more vivid and clear by 
examples. 

The building of a house is, in the first instance, a subjective aim and 
design. On the other hand we have, as means, the several substances 
required for the work, — Iron, Wood, Stones. The elements are made use of 


in working up this material: fire to melt the iron, wind to blow the fire, 
water to set wheels in motion, in order to cut the wood, &c. The result is, 
that the wind, which has helped to build the house, is shut out by the house; 
so also are the violence of rains and floods, and the destructive powers of 
fire, so far as the house is made fire-proof. The stones and beams obey the 
law of gravity, — press downwards, — and so high walls are carried up. 
Thus the elements are made use of in accordance with their nature, and yet 
to co-operate for a product, by which their operation is limited. Thus the 
passions of men are gratified; they develop themselves and their aims in 
accordance with their natural tendencies, and build up the edifice of human 
society; thus fortifying a position for Right and Order against themselves. 
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The connection of events above indicated, involves also the fact, that in 
history an additional result is commonly produced by human actions 
beyond that which they aim at and obtain — that which they immediately 
recognise and desire. They gratify their own interest; but something farther 
is thereby accomplished, latent in the actions in question, though not 
present to their consciousness, and not included in their design. An 
analogous example is offered in the case of a man who, from a feeling of 
revenge, — perhaps not an unjust one, but produced by injury on the other’s 
part, — burns that other man’s house. A connection is immediately 
established between the deed itself and a train of circumstances not directly 
included in it, taken abstractedly. In itself 1t consisted in merely presenting a 
small flame to a small portion of a beam. Events not involved in that simple 
act follow of themselves. The part of the beam which was set fire to is 
connected with its remote portions; the beam itself is united with the 
woodwork of the house generally, and this with other houses; so that a wide 
conflagration ensues, which destroys the goods and chattels of many other 


persons besides his against whom the act of revenge was first directed; 
perhaps even costs not a few men their lives. This lay neither in the deed 
abstractedly, nor in the design of the man who committed it. But the action 
has a further general bearing. In the design of the doer it was only revenge 
executed against an individual in the destruction of his property, but it is 
moreover a crime, and that involves punishment also. This may not have 
been present to the mind of the perpetrator, still less in his intention; but his 
deed itself, the general principles it calls into play, its substantial content 
entails it. By this example I wish only to impress on you the consideration, 
that in a simple act, something farther may be implicated than lies in the 
intention and consciousness of the agent. The example before us involves, 
however, this additional consideration, that the substance of the act, 
consequently we may say the act itself, recoils upon the perpetrator, — 
reacts upon him with destructive tendency. This union of the two extremes 
— the embodiment of a general idea in the form of direct reality, and the 
elevation of a speciality into connection with universal truth — is brought 
to pass, at first sight, under the conditions of an utter diversity of nature 
between the two, and an indifference of the one extreme towards the other. 
The aims which the agent set before them are limited and special; but it 
must be remarked that the agents themselves are intelligent thinking beings. 
The purport of their desires is interwoven with general, essential 
considerations of justice, good, duty, &c; for mere desire — volition in its 
rough and savage forms — falls not within the scene and sphere of 
Universal History. Those general considerations, which form at the same 
time a norm for directing aims and actions, have determinate purport; for 
such an abstraction as “good for its own sake,” has no place in living reality. 
If men are to act, they must not only intend the Good, but must have 
decided for themselves whether this or that particular thing 1s a Good. What 
special course of action, however, is good or not, is determined, as regards 


the ordinary contingencies of private life, by the laws and customs of a 
State; and here no great difficulty is presented. Each individual has his 
position; he knows on the whole what a just, honourable course of conduct 
is. As to ordinary, private relations, the assertion that it is difficult to choose 
the right and good, — the regarding it as the mark of an exalted morality to 
find difficulties and raise scruples on that score — may be set down to an 
evil or perverse will, which seeks to evade duties not in themselves of a 
perplexing nature; or, at any rate, to an idly reflective habit of mind — 
where a feeble will affords no sufficient exercise to the faculties, — leaving 
them therefore to find occupation within themselves, and to expend 


themselves on moral self-adulation. 
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It is quite otherwise with the comprehensive relations that History has to do 
with. In this sphere are presented those momentous collisions between 
existing, acknowledged duties, laws, and rights, and those contingencies 
which are adverse to this fixed system; — which assail and even destroy its 
foundations and existence; whose tenor may nevertheless seem good, — on 
the large scale advantageous, — yes, even indispensable and necessary. 
These contingencies realise themselves in History: they involve a general 
principle of a different order from that on which depends the permanence of 
a people or a State. This principle is an essential phase in the development 
of the creating Idea, of Truth striving and urging towards [consciousness of] 
itself. Historical men — World-Historical Individuals — are those in whose 


aims such a general principle lies. 
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Caesar, in danger of losing a position, not perhaps at that time of 
superiority, yet at least of equality with the others who were at the head of 


the State, and of succumbing to those who were just on the point of 
becoming his enemies, — belongs essentially to this category. These 
enemies — who were at the same time pursuing their personal aims — had 
the form of the constitution, and the power conferred by an appearance of 
justice, on their side. Caesar was contending for the maintenance of his 
position, honour, and safety; and, since the power of his opponents included 
the sovereignty over the provinces of the Roman Empire, his victory 
secured for him the conquest of that entire Empire: and he thus became — 
though leaving the form of the constitution — the Autocrat of the State. 
That which secured for him the execution of a design, which in the first 
instance was of negative import — the Autocracy of Rome, — was, 
however, at the same time an independently necessary feature in the history 
of Rome and of the world. It was not, then, his private gain merely, but an 
unconscious impulse that occasioned the accomplishment of that for which 
the time was ripe. Such are all great historical men — whose own particular 
aims involve those large issues which are the will of the World-Spirit. They 
may be called Heroes, inasmuch as they have derived their purposes and 
their vocation, not from the calm, regular course of things, sanctioned by 
the existing order; but from a concealed fount — one which has not attained 
to phenomenal, present existence, — from that inner Spirit, still hidden 
beneath the surface, which, impinging on the outer world as on a shell, 
bursts it in pieces, because it is another kernel than that which belonged to 
the shell in question. They are men, therefore, who appear to draw the 
impulse of their life from themselves; and whose deeds have produced a 
condition of things and a complex of historical relations which appear to be 
only their interest, and their work. 
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Such individuals had no consciousness of the general Idea they were 
unfolding, while prosecuting those aims of theirs; on the contrary, they were 
practical, political men. But at the same time they were thinking men, who 
had an insight into the requirements of the time — what was ripe for 
development. This was the very Truth for their age, for their world; the 
species next in order, so to speak, and which was already formed in the 
womb of time. It was theirs to know this nascent principle; the necessary, 
directly sequent step in progress, which their world was to take; to make 
this their aim, and to expend their energy in promoting it. World-historical 
men — the Heroes of an epoch — must, therefore, be recognised as it’s 
clear-sighted ones; their deeds, their words are the best of that time. Great 
men have formed purposes to satisfy themselves, not others. Whatever 
prudent designs and counsels they might have learned from others, would 
be the more limited and inconsistent features in their career; for it was they 
who best understood affairs; from whom others learned, and approved, or at 
least acquiesced in their policy. For that Spirit which had taken this fresh 
step in history is the inmost soul of all individuals; but in a state of 
unconsciousness which the great men in question aroused. Their fellows, 
therefore, follow these soul-leaders; for they feel the irresistible power of 
their own inner Spirit thus embodied. If we go on to cast a look at the fate 
of these World-Historical persons, whose vocation it was to be the agents of 
the World-Spirit, — we shall find it to have been no happy one. They 
attained no calm enjoyment; their whole life was labour and trouble; their 
whole nature was nought else but their master-passion. When their object is 
attained they fall off like empty hulls from the kernel. They die early, like 
Alexander; they are murdered, like Caesar; transported to St. Helena., like 
Napoleon. This fearful consolation — that historical men have not enjoyed 
what is called happiness, and of which only private life (and this may be 


passed under very various external circumstances) is capable, — this 


consolation those may draw from history, who stand in need of it; and it is 
craved by Envy — vexed at what is great and transcendent, — striving, 
therefore, to depreciate it, and to find some flaw in it. Thus in modern times 
it has been demonstrated ad nauseam that princes are generally unhappy on 
their thrones; in consideration of which the possession of a throne is 
tolerated, and men acquiesce in the fact that not themselves but the 
personages in question are its occupants. The Free Man, we may observe, is 
not envious, but gladly recognises what is great and exalted, and rejoices 
that it exists. 
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It is in the light of those common elements which constitute the interest and 
therefore the passions of individuals, that these historical men are to be 
regarded. They are great men, because they willed and accomplished 
something great; not a mere fancy, a mere intention, but that which met the 
case and fell in with the needs of the age. This mode of considering them 
also excludes the so-called “psychological” view, which — serving the 
purpose of envy most effectually - contrives so to refer all actions to the 
heart, — to bring them under such a subjective aspect — as that their 
authors appear to have done everything under the impulse of some passion, 
mean or grand, — some morbid craving, — and on account of these 
passions and cravings to have been not moral men. Alexander of Macedon 
partly subdued Greece, and then Asia; therefore he was possessed by a 
morbid craving for conquest. He is alleged to have acted from a craving for 
fame, for conquest; and the proof that these were the impelling motives is 
that he did that which resulted in fame. What pedagogue has not 
demonstrated of Alexander the Great — of Julius Caesar — that they were 
instigated by such passions, and were consequently immoral men, — 


whence the conclusion immediately follows that he, the pedagogue, is a 


better man than they, because he has not such passions; a proof of which 
lies in the fact that he does not conquer Asia, — vanquish Darius and Porus, 
— but while he enjoys life himself lets others enjoy it too. These 
psychologists are particularly fond of contemplating those peculiarities of 
great historical figures which appertain to them as private persons. Man 
must eat and drink; he sustains relations to friends and acquaintances; he 
has passing impulses and ebullitions of temper. “No man is a hero to his 
valet-de-chambre,” is a well-known proverb; I have added — and Goethe 
repeated it ten years later— “but not because the former is no hero, but 
because the latter is a valet.”’ He takes off the hero’s boots, assists him to 
bed, knows that he prefers champagne, &c. Historical personages waited 
upon in historical literature by such psychological valets, come poorly off; 
they are brought down by these their attendants to a level with — or rather a 
few degrees below the level of — the morality of such exquisite discerners 
of spirits. The Thersites of Homer who abuses the kings is a standing figure 
for all times. Blows — that is beating with a solid cudgel — he does not get 
in every age as in the Homeric one; but his envy, his egotism, is the thorn 
which he has to carry in his flesh; and the undying worm that gnaws him is 
the tormenting consideration that his excellent views and vituperations 
remain absolutely without result in the world. But our satisfaction at the fate 
of Thersitism also, may have its sinister side. 
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A World-historical individual is not so unwise as to indulge a variety of 
wishes to divide his regards. He is devoted to the One Aim, regardless of all 
else. It is even possible that such men may treat other great, even sacred 
interests, inconsiderately; conduct which is indeed obnoxious to moral 
reprehension. But so mighty a form must trample down many an innocent 


flower-crush to pieces many an object in its path. 
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The special interest of passion is thus inseparable from the active 
development of a general principle: for it is from the special and 
determinate and from its negation, that the Universal results. Particularity 
contends with its like, and some loss is involved in the issue. It is not the 
general idea that is implicated in opposition and combat, and that is exposed 
to danger. It remains in the background, untouched and uninjured. This may 
be called the cunning of reason, — that it sets the passions to work for 
itself, while that which develops its existence through such impulsion pays 
the penalty and suffers loss. For it is phenomenal being that is so treated, 
and of this, part is of no value, part is positive and real. The particular is for 
the most part of too trifling value as compared with the general: individuals 
are sacrificed and abandoned. The Idea pays the penalty of determinate 
existence and of corruptibility, not from itself, but from the passions of 


individuals. 
ers 


But though we might tolerate the idea that individuals, their desires and the 
gratification of them, are thus sacrificed, and their happiness given up to the 
empire of chance, to which it belongs; and that as a general rule, individuals 
come under the category of means to an ulterior end, — there is one aspect 
of human individuality which we should hesitate to regard in that 
subordinate light, even in relation to the highest; since it is absolutely no 
subordinate element, but exists in those individuals as inherently eternal and 
divine. I mean morality, ethics, religion. Even when speaking of the 
realisation of the great ideal aim by means of individuals, the subjective 
element in them — their interest and that of their cravings and impulses, 
their views and judgments, though exhibited as the merely formal side of 


their existence, — was spoken of as having an infinite right to be consulted. 
The first idea that presents itself in speaking of means is that of something 
external to the object, and having no share in the object itself. But merely 
natural things — even the commonest lifeless objects — used as means, 
must be of such a kind as adapts them to their purpose; they must possess 
something in common with it. Human beings least of all, sustain the bare 
external relation of mere means to the great ideal aim. Not only do they in 
the very act of realising it, make it the occasion of satisfying personal 
desires, whose purport is diverse from that aim — but they share in that 
ideal aim itself; and are for that very reason objects of their own existence; 
not formally merely, as the world of living beings generally is — whose 
individual life is essentially subordinate to that of man, and is properly used 
up as an instrument. Men, on the contrary, are objects of existence to 
themselves, as regards the intrinsic import of the aim in question. To this 
order belongs that in them which we would exclude from the category of 
mere means, - Morality, Ethics, Religion. That is to say, man is an object of 
existence in himself only in virtue of the Divine that is in him, — that 
which was designated at the outset as Reason; which, in view of its activity 
and power of self-determination, was called Freedom. And we affirm — 
without entering at present on the proof of the assertion -that Religion, 
Morality, &c. have their foundation and source in that principle, and so are 
essentially elevated above all alien necessity and chance. And here we must 
remark that individuals, to the extent of their freedom, are responsible for 
the depravation and enfeeblement of morals and religion. This is the seal of 
the absolute and sublime destiny of man — that be knows what is good and 
what is evil; that his destiny is his very ability to will either good or evil, — 
in one word, that he is the subject of moral imputation, imputation not only 
of evil, but of good; and not only concerning this or that particular matters 
and all that happens ab extra, but also the good and evil attaching to his 


individual freedom. The brute alone is simply innocent. It would, however 
demand an extensive explanation — as extensive as the analysis of moral 
freedom itself — to preclude or obviate all the misunderstandings which the 
statement that what is called innocent imports the entire unconsciousness of 


evil — is wont to occasion. 
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In contemplating the fate which virtue, morality, even piety experience in 
history, we must not fall into the Litany of Lamentations, that the good and 
pious often — or for the most part — fare ill in the world, while the evil- 
disposed and wicked prosper. The term prosperity is used in a variety of 
meanings — riches, outward honour, and the like. But in speaking of 
something which in and for itself constitutes an aim of existence, that so- 
called well or ill-faring of these or those isolated individuals cannot be 
regarded as an essential element in the rational order of the universe. With 
more justice than happiness — or a fortunate environment for individuals, 
— it is demanded of the grand aim of the world’s existence, that it should 
foster, nay involve the execution and ratification of good, moral, righteous 
purposes. What makes men morally discontented (a discontent, by the bye, 
on which they somewhat pride themselves), is that they do not find the 
present adapted to the realisation of aims which they hold to be right and 
just (more especially in modern times, ideals of political constitutions); they 
contrast unfavourably things as they are, with their idea of things as they 
ought to be. In this case it is not private interest nor passion that desires 
gratification, but Reason, Justice, Liberty; and equipped with this title, the 
demand in question assumes a lofty bearing, and readily adopts a position 
not merely of discontent, but of open revolt against the actual condition of 
the world. To estimate such a feeling and such views aright, the demands 
insisted upon, and the very dogmatic opinions asserted, must be examined. 


At no time so much as in our own, have such general principles and notions 
been advanced, or with greater assurance. If in days gone by, history seems 
to present itself as a struggle of passions; in our time — though displays of 
passion are not wanting — it exhibits partly a predominance of the struggle 
of notions assuming the authority of principles; partly that of passions and 
interests essentially subjective, but under the mask of such higher sanctions. 
The pretensions thus contended for as legitimate in the name of that which 
has been stated as the ultimate aim of Reason, pass accordingly, for absolute 
aims, — to the same extent as Religion, Morals, Ethics. Nothing, as before 
remarked, is now more common than the complaint that the ideals which 
imagination sets up are not realised — that these glorious dreams are 
destroyed by cold actuality. These Ideals — which in the voyage of life 
founder on the rocks of hard reality — may be in the first instance only 
subjective, and belong to the idiosyncrasy of the individual, imagining 
himself the highest and wisest. Such do not properly belong to this category. 
For the fancies which the individual in his isolation indulges, cannot be the 
model for universal reality; just as universal law is not designed for the 
units of the mass. These as such may, in fact, find their interests decidedly 
thrust into the background. But by the term “Ideal,” we also understand the 
ideal of Reason, of the Good, of the True. Poets, as e.g. Schiller, have 
painted such ideals touchingly and with strong emotion, and with the deeply 
melancholy conviction that they could not be realised. In affirming, on the 
contrary that the Universal Reason does realise itself, we leave indeed 
nothing to do with the individual empirically regarded. That admits of 
degrees of better and worse, since here chance and speciality have received 
authority from the Idea to exercise their monstrous power. Much, therefore, 
in particular aspects of the grand phenomenon might be found fault with. 
This subjective fault-finding, — which, however, only keeps in view the 
individual and its deficiency, without taking notice of Reason pervading the 


whole, — is easy; and inasmuch as it asserts an excellent intention with 
regard to the good of the whole, and seems to result from a kindly heart, it 
feels authorised to give itself airs and assume great consequence. It is easier 
to discover a deficiency in individuals, in states, and in Providence, than to 
see their real import and value. For in this merely negative fault-finding a 
proud position is taken, — one which overlooks the object, without having 
entered into it, — without having comprehended its positive aspect. Age 
generally makes men more tolerant; youth is always discontented. The 
tolerance of age is the result of the ripeness of a judgment which, - not 
merely as the result of indifference, is satisfied even with what is inferior; 
but, more deeply taught by the grave experience of life, has been led to 
perceive the substantial, solid worth of the object in question. The insight 
then to which — in contradistinction from those ideals — philosophy is to 
lead us, is, that the real world is as it ought to be — that the truly good — 
the universal divine reason — is not a mere abstraction, but a vital principle 
capable of realising itself. This Good, this Reason, in its most concrete 
form, is God. God governs the world; the actual working of his government 
— the carrying out of his plan — is the History of the World. This plan 
philosophy strives to comprehend; for only that which has been developed 
as the result of it, possesses bona fide reality. That which does not accord 
with it, is negative, worthless existence. Before the pure light of this divine 
Idea — which is no mere Idea - the phantom of a world whose events are an 
incoherent concourse of fortuitous circumstances, utterly vanishes. 
Philosophy wishes to discover the substantial purport, the real side of the 
divine idea and to justify the so much despised Reality of things; for Reason 
is the comprehension of the Divine work. But as to what concerns the 
perversion, corruption, and ruin of religious, ethical and moral purposes, 
and states of society generally, it must be affirmed, that in their essence 
these are infinite and eternal; but that the forms they assume may be of a 


limited orders and consequently belong to the domain of mere nature, and 
be subject to the sway of chance. They are therefore perishable, and 
exposed to decay and corruption. Religion and morality — in the same way 
as inherently universal essences — have the peculiarity of being present in 
the individual soul, in the full extent of their Idea, and therefore truly and 
really; although they may not manifest themselves in it in extenso, and are 
not applied to fully developed relations. The religion, the morality of a 
limited sphere of life — that of a shepherd or a peasant, e.g. — in its 
intensive concentration and limitation to a few perfectly simple relations of 
life, — has infinite worth; the same worth as the religion and morality of 
extensive knowledge, and of an existence rich in the compass of its 
relations and actions. This inner focus — this simple region of the claims of 
subjective freedom, — the home of volition, resolution, and action, — the 
abstract sphere of conscience, — that which comprises the responsibility 
and moral value of the individual, remains untouched; and is quite shut out 
from the noisy din of the World’s History — including not merely external 
and temporal changes, but also those entailed by the absolute necessity 
inseparable from the realisation of the Idea of Freedom itself. But as a 
general truth this must be regarded as settled, that whatever in the world 
possesses claims as noble and glorious, has nevertheless a higher existence 
above it. The claim of the World-Spirit rises above all special claims. 
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These observations may suffice in reference to the means which the World- 
Spirit uses for realising its Idea. Stated simply and abstractly, this mediation 
involves the activity of personal existences in whom Reason is present as 
their absolute substantial being; but a basis, in the first instance, still 
obscure and unknown to them. But the subject becomes more complicated 
and difficult when we regard individuals not merely in their aspect of 


activity, but more concretely, in conjunction with a particular manifestation 
of that activity in their religion and morality, — forms of existence which 
are intimately connected with Reason, and share in its absolute claims. Here 
the relation of mere means of an end disappears, and the chief hearings of 
this seeming difficulty in reference to the absolute aim of Spirit, have been 
briefly considered. 


lll. PHILOSOPHIC HISTORY, Il. THE ESSENTIAL DESTINY 
OF REASON 


(3) THE EMBODIMENT SPIRIT ASSUMES — THE STATE 
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THE THIRD POINT to be analysed is, therefore — what is the object to be 
realised by these means; i.e. what is the form it assumes in the realm of 
reality. We have spoken of means; but in the carrying out of a subjective, 
limited aim, we have also to take into consideration the element of a 
material, either already present or which has to be procured. Thus the 
question would arise: What is the material in which the Ideal of Reason is 
wrought out? The primary answer would be, — Personality itself — human 
desires — Subjectivity generally. In human knowledge and volition, as its 
material element, Reason attains positive existence. We have considered 
subjective volition where it has an object which is the truth and essence of a 
reality, viz. where it constitutes a great world-historical passion. As a 
subjective will, occupied with limited passions, it is dependent, and can 
gratify its desires only within the limits of this dependence. But the 
subjective will has also a substantial life — a reality, — in which it moves in 
the region of essential being and has the essential itself as the object of its 
existence. This essential being is the union of the subjective with the 
rational Will: it is the moral Whole, the State, which is that form of reality 
in which the individual has and enjoys his freedom; but on the condition of 
his recognition, believing in and willing that which is common to the 
Whole. And this must not be understood as if the subjective will of the 
social unit attained its gratification and enjoyment through that common 
Will; as if this were a means provided for its benefit; as if the individual, in 
his relations to other individuals, thus limited his freedom, in order that this 


universal limitation — the mutual constraint of all — might secure a small 
space of liberty for each. Rather, we affirm, are Law, Morality, Government, 
and they alone, the positive reality and completion of Freedom. Freedom of 
a low and limited order, is mere caprice; which finds its exercise in the 


sphere of particular and limited desires. 
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Subjective volition — Passion — is that which sets men in activity, that which 
effects “practical” realisation. The Idea is the inner spring of action; the 
State is the actually, existing, realised moral life. For it is the Unity of the 
universal, essential Will, with that of the individual; and this is “Morality.” 
The Individual living in this unity has a moral life; possesses a value that 
consists in this substantiality alone. Sophocles in his Antigone, says, “The 
divine commands are not of yesterday, nor of today; no, they have an 
infinite existence, and no one could say whence they came.” The laws of 
morality are not accidental, but are the essentially Rational. It is the very 
object of the State that what is essential in the practical activity of men, and 
in their dispositions, should be duly recognised; that it should have a 
manifest existence, and maintain its position. It is the absolute interest of 
Reason that this moral Whole should exist; and herein lies the justification 
and merit of heroes who have founded states, — however rude these may 
have been. In the history of the World., only those peoples can come under 
our notice which form a state. For it must be understood that this latter is 
the realisation of Freedom, i.e. of the absolute final aim, and that it exists 
for its own sake. It must further be understood that all the worth which the 
human being possesses — all spiritual reality, he possesses only through the 
State. For his spiritual reality consists in this, that his own essence — Reason 
— 1s objectively present to him, that it possesses objective immediate 
existence for him. Thus only is he fully conscious; thus only is he a partaker 


of morality — of a just and moral social and political life. For Truth is the 
Unity of the universal and subjective Will; and the Universal is to be found 
in the State, in its laws, its universal and rational arrangements. The State is 
the Divine Idea as it exists on Earth. We have in it, therefore, the object of 
History in a more definite shape than before; that in which Freedom obtains 
objectivity, and lives in the enjoyment of this objectivity. For Law is the 
objectivity of Spirit; volition in its true form. Only that will which obeys 
law, is free; for it obeys itself —1t is independent and so free. When the State 
or our country constitutes a community of existence; when the subjective 
will of man submits to laws, — the contradiction between Liberty and 
Necessity vanishes. The Rational has necessary existence as being the 
reality and substance of things, and we are free in recognising it as law, and 
following it as the substance of our own being. The objective and the 
subjective will are then reconciled, and present one identical homogeneous 
whole. For the morality (Sittlichkeit) of the State is not of that ethical 
(moralische) reflective kind, in which one’s own conviction bears sway; 
this latter is rather the peculiarity of the modern time, while the true antique 
morality is based on the principle of abiding by one’s duty [to the state at 
large]. An Athenian citizen did what was required of him, as it were from 
instinct; but if I reflect on the object of nay activity, I must have the 
consciousness that my will has been called into exercise. But morality is 
Duty — substantial Right — a “second nature” as it has been justly called; for 


the first nature of man is his primary merely animal existence. 
9 42 


The development in extenso of the Idea of the State belongs to the 
Philosophy of Right; but it must be observed that in the theories of our time 
various errors are current respecting it, which pass for established truths, 
and have become fixed prejudices. We will mention only a few of them, 


giving prominence to such as have a reference to the object of our history. 
The error which first meets us is the direct contradictory of our principle 
that the state presents the realisation of Freedom; the opinion, viz., that man 
is free by nature, but that in society, in the State — to which nevertheless he 
is irresistibly impelled — he must limit this natural freedom. That man is free 
by Nature is quite correct in one sense; viz., that he is so according to the 
Idea of Humanity; but we imply thereby that he is such only in virtue of his 
destiny — that he has an undeveloped power to become such; for the 
“Nature” of an object is exactly synonymous with its “Idea.” But the view 
in question imports more than this. When man is spoken of as “free by 
Nature,” the mode of his existence as well as his destiny is implied. His 
merely natural and primary condition is intended. In this sense a “state of 
Nature” is assumed in which mankind at large are in the possession of their 
natural rights with the unconstrained exercise and enjoyment of their 
freedom. This assumption is not indeed raised to the dignity of the historical 
fact; it would indeed be difficult, were the attempt seriously made, to point 
out any such condition as actually existing, or as having ever occurred. 
Examples of a savage state of life can be pointed out, but they are marked 
by brutal passions and deeds of violence; while, however rude and simple 
their conditions, they involve social arrangements which (to use the 
common phrase) restrain freedom. That assumption is one of those 
nebulous images which theory produces; an idea which it cannot avoid 
originating, but which it fathers upon real existence, without sufficient 
historical justification. 


§ 43 


What we find such a state of Nature to be in actual experience, answers 
exactly to the Idea of a merely natural condition. Freedom as the ideal of 


that which is original and natural, does not exist as original and natural. 


Rather must it be first sought out and won; and that by an incalculable 
medial discipline of the intellectual and moral powers. The state of Nature 
is, therefore, predominantly that of injustice and violence, of untamed 
natural impulses, of inhuman deeds and feelings. Limitation is certainty 
produced by Society and the State, but it is a limitation of the mere brute 
emotions and rude instincts; as also, in a more advanced stage of culture, of 
the premeditated self-will of caprice and passion. This kind of constraint is 
part of the instrumentality by which only, the consciousness of Freedom and 
the desire for its attainment, in its true — that is Rational and Ideal form — 
can be obtained. To the Ideal of Freedom, Law and Morality are 
indispensably requisite: and they are in and for themselves, universal 
existences, objects and aims; which are discovered only by the activity of 
thought, separating itself from the merely sensuous, and developing itself, 
in opposition thereto; and which must on the other hand, be introduced into 
and incorporated with the originally sensuous will, and that contrarily to its 
natural inclination. The perpetually recurring misapprehension of Freedom 
consists in regarding that term only in its formal, subjective sense, 
abstracted from its essential objects and aims; thus a constraint put upon 
impulse, desire, passion — pertaining to the particular individual as such — a 
limitation of caprice and self-will is regarded as a fettering of Freedom. We 
should on the contrary look upon such limitation as the indispensable 
proviso of emancipation. Society and the State are the very conditions in 
which Freedom is realised. 


§ 44 


We must notice a second view, contravening the principle of the 
development of moral relations into a legal form. The patriarchal condition 
is regarded — either in reference to the entire race of man, or to some 


branches of it — as exclusively that condition of things, in which the legal 


element is combined with a due recognition of the moral and emotional 
parts of our nature; and in which justice as united with these, truly and 
really influences the intercourse of the social units. The basis of the 
patriarchal condition is the family relation; which develops the primary 
form of conscious morality, succeeded by that of the State as its second 
phase. The patriarchal condition is one of transition, in which the family has 
already advanced to the position of a race or people; where the union, 
therefore, has already ceased to be simply a bond of love and confidence, 
and has become one of plighted service. We must first examine the ethical 
principle of the Family. The Family may be reckoned as virtually a single 
person; since its members have either mutually surrendered their individual 
personality, (and consequently their legal position towards each other, with 
the rest of their particular interests and desires) as in the case of the Parents; 
or have not yet attained such an independent personality, — (the Children, — 
who are primarily in that merely natural condition already mentioned.) 
They live, therefore, in a unity of feeling, love, confidence, and faith in each 
other. And in a relation of mutual love, the one individual has the 
consciousness of himself in the consciousness of the other; he lives out of 
self; and in this mutual self-renunciation each regains the life that had been 
virtually transferred to the other; gains, in fact, that other’s existence and his 
own, as involved with that other. The farther interests connected with the 
necessities and external concerns of life, as well as the development that has 
to take place within their circle, i.e. of the children constitute a common 
object for the members of the Family. The Spirit of the Family — the Penates 
— form one substantial being, as much as the Spirit of a People in the State; 
and morality in both cases consists in a feeling, a consciousness, and a will, 
not limited to individual personality and interest, but embracing the 
common interests of the members generally. But this unity is in the case of 
the Family essentially one of feeling; not advancing beyond the limits of the 


merely natural. The piety of the Family relation should be respected in the 
highest degree by the State; by its means the State obtains as its members 
individuals who are already moral (for as mere persons they are not) and 
who in uniting to form a state bring with them that sound basis of a political 
edifice — the capacity of feeling one with a Whole. But the expansion of the 
Family to a patriarchal unity carries us beyond the ties of blood-relationship 
— the simply natural elements of that basis; and outside of these limits the 
members of the community must enter upon the position of independent 
personality. A review of the patriarchal condition, in extenso, would lead us 
to give special attention to the Theocratical Constitution. The head of the 
patriarchal clan is also its priest. If the Family in its general relations, is not 
yet separated from civic society and the state, the separation of religion 
from it has also not yet taken place; and so much the less since the piety of 
the hearth is itself a profoundly subjective state of feeling. 


§ 45 


We have considered two aspects of Freedom, — the objective and the 
subjective; if, therefore, Freedom is asserted to consist in the individuals of 
a State all agreeing in its arrangements it is evident that only the subjective 
aspect is regarded. The natural inference from this principle is, that no law 
can be valid without the approval of all. This difficulty 1s attempted to be 
obviated by the decision that the minority must yield to the. majority; the 
majority therefore bear the sway. But long ago J. J. Rousseau remarked, that 
in that case there would be no longer freedom, for the will of the minority 
would cease to be respected. At the Polish Diet each single member had to 
give his consent before any political step could be taken; and this kind of 
freedom it was that ruined the State. Besides, it is a dangerous and false 
prejudice, that the People alone have reason and insight, and know what 
justice is; for each popular faction may represent itself as the People, and 


the question as to what constitutes the State is one of advanced science, and 
not of popular decision. 


§ 46 


If the principle of regard for the individual will is recognised as the only 
basis of political liberty, viz., that nothing should be done by or for the State 
to which all the members of the body politic have not given their sanction, 
we have, properly speaking, no Constitution. The only arrangement that 
would be necessary, would be, first, a centre having no will of its own but 
which should take into consideration what appeared to be the necessities of 
the State; and, secondly, a contrivance for calling the members of the State 
together, for taking the votes, and for performing the arithmetical operations 
of reckoning and comparing the number of votes for the different 
propositions, and thereby deciding upon them. The State is an abstraction, 
having even its generic existence in its citizens; but it is an actuality, and its 
simply generic existence must embody itself in individual will and activity. 
The want of government and political administration in general is felt; this 
necessitates the selection and separation from the rest of those who have to 
take the helm in political affairs, to decide, concerning them, and to give 
orders to other citizens, with a view to the execution of their plans. If, e.g., 
even the people in a Democracy resolve on a war, a general must head the 
army. It is only by a Constitution that the abstraction — the State — attains 
life and reality; but this involves the distinction between those who 
command and those who obey. — Yet obedience seems inconsistent with 
liberty, and those who command appear to do the very opposite of that 
which the fundamental idea of the State, viz. that of Freedom, requires. It is, 
however, urged that, — though the distinction between commanding and 
obeying is absolutely necessary, because affairs could not go on without it — 
and indeed this seems only a compulsory limitation, external to and even 


contravening freedom in the abstract — the constitution should be at least so 
framed, that the citizens may obey as little as possible, and the smallest 
modicum of free volition be left to the commands of the superiors; — that 
the substance of that for which subordination is necessary, even in its most 
important bearings, should be decided and resolved on by the People — by 
the will of many or of all the citizens; though it is supposed to be thereby 
provided that the State should be possessed of vigour and strength as a 
reality — an individual unity. — The primary consideration is, then, the 
distinction between the governing and the governed, and _ political 
constitutions in the abstract have been rightly divided into Monarchy, 
Aristocracy, and Democracy; which gives occasion, however, to the remark 
that Monarchy itself must be further divided into Despotism and Monarchy 
proper; that in all the divisions to which the leading Idea gives rise, only the 
generic character is to be made prominent, — it being not intended thereby 
that the particular category under review should be exhausted as a Form, 
Order, or Kind in its concrete development. But especially it must be 
observed, that the above-mentioned divisions admit of a multitude of 
particular modifications, — not only such as lie within the limits of those 
classes themselves, — but also such as are mixtures of several of these 
essentially distinct classes, and which are consequently misshapen, 
unstable, and inconsistent forms. In such a collision, the concerning 
question is, what is the best constitution; that is, by what arrangement, 
organisation or mechanism of the power of the State its object can be most 
surely attained. This object may indeed be variously understood; for 
instance, as the calm enjoyment of life on the part of the citizens, or as 
Universal Happiness. Such aims have suggested the so-called Ideals of 
Constitution, and, — as a particular branch of the subject, — Ideals of the 
Education of Princes (Fenelon), or of the governing body — the aristocracy 
at large (Plato); for the chief point they treat of is the condition of those 


subjects who stand at the head of affairs; and in these ideals the concrete 
details of political organisation are not at all considered. The inquiry into 
the best constitution is frequently treated as if not only the theory were an 
affair of subjective independent conviction, but as if the introduction of a 
constitution recognised as the best, — or as superior to others, — could be the 
result of a resolve adopted in this theoretical manner; as if the form of a 
constitution were a matter of free choice, determined by nothing else but 
reflection. Of this artless fashion was that deliberation, — not indeed of the 
Persian people, but of the Persian grandees, who had conspired to 
overthrow the pseudo-Smerdis and the Magi, after their undertaking had 
succeeded, and when there was no scion of the royal family living, — as to 
what constitution they should introduce into Persia; and Herodotus gives an 
equally naive account of this deliberation. 


§47 


In the present day, the Constitution of a country and people is not 
represented as so entirely dependent on free and deliberate choice. The 
fundamental but abstractly (and therefore imperfectly) entertained 
conception of Freedom, has resulted in the Republic being very generally 
regarded — in theory — as the only just and true political constitution. Many 
even, who occupy elevated official positions under monarchical 
constitutions — so far from being opposed to this idea — are actually its 
supporters; only they see that such a constitution, though the best, cannot be 
realised under all circumstances; and that — while men are what they are — 
we must be satisfied with less freedom; the monarchical constitution — 
under the given circumstances, and the present moral condition of the 
people — being even regarded as the most advantageous. In this view also, 
the necessity of a particular constitution is made to depend on the condition 
of the people in such a way as if the latter were non-essential and 


accidental. This representation is founded on the distinction which the 
reflective understanding makes between an idea and the corresponding 
reality; holding to an abstract and consequently untrue idea; not grasping it 
in its completeness, or — which 1s virtually, though not in point of form, the 
same — not taking a concrete view of a people and a state. We shall have to 
show further on that the constitution adopted by a people makes one 
substance — one spirit — with its religion, its art and philosophy, or, at least, 
with its conceptions and thoughts — its culture generally; not to expatiate 
upon the additional influences, ab extra, of climate, of neighbours, of its 
place in the world. A State is an individual totality, of which you cannot 
select any particular side, although a supremely important one, such as its 
political constitution; and deliberate and decide respecting it in that isolated 
form. Not only is that constitution most intimately connected with and 
dependent on those other spiritual forces; but the form of the entire moral 
and intellectual individuality — comprising all the forces it embodies — 1s 
only a step in the development of the grand Whole, — with its place pre- 
appointed in the process: a fact which gives the highest sanction to the 
constitution in question, and establishes its absolute necessity. -The origin 
of a State involves imperious lordship on the one hand, instinctive 
submission on the other. But even obedience — lordly power, and the fear 
inspired by a ruler — in itself implies some degree of voluntary connection. 
Even in barbarous states this is the case; it is not the isolated will of 
individuals that prevails; individual pretensions are relinquished, and the 
general will is the essential bond of political union. This unity of the general 
and the particular is the Idea itself, manifesting itself as a State, and which 
subsequently undergoes further development within itself. The abstract yet 
necessitated process in the development of truly independent states is as 
follows: — They begin with regal power, whether of patriarchal or military 
origin. In the next phase, particularity and individuality assert themselves in 


the form of Aristocracy and Democracy. Lastly, we have the subjection of 
these separate interests to a single power; but which can be absolutely none 
other than one outside of which those spheres have an independent position, 
viz., the Monarchical. Two phases of royalty, therefore, must be 
distinguished, — a primary and a secondary one. This process is 
necessitated, so that the form of government assigned to a particular stage 
of development must present itself: it is therefore no matter of choice, but is 
that form which is adapted to the spirit of the people. 


§ 48 


In a Constitution the main feature of interest is the self-development of the 
rational, that is, the political condition of a people; the setting free of the 
successive elements of the Idea: so that the several powers in the State 
manifest themselves as separate, — attain their appropriate and special 
perfection, — and yet in this independent condition, work together for one 
object, and are held together by it — 1.e., form an organic whole. The State is 
thus the embodiment of rational freedom, realising and recognising itself in 
an objective form. For its objectivity consists in this, — that its successive 
stages are not merely ideal, but are present in an appropriate reality; and 
that in their separate and several working, they are absolutely merged in that 
agency by which the totality — the soul — the individual unity — is produced, 
and of which it is the result. 


§ 49 


The State is the Idea of Spirit in the external manifestation of human Will 
and its Freedom. It is to the State, therefore, that change in the aspect of 
History indissolubly attaches itself; and the successive phases of the Idea 
manifest themselves in it as distinct political principles. The Constitutions 
under which World-Historical peoples have reached their culmination, are 


peculiar to them; and therefore do not present a generally applicable 
political basis. Were it otherwise, the differences of similar constitutions 
would consist only in a peculiar method of expanding and developing that 
generic basis; whereas they really originate in diversity of principle. From 
the comparison therefore of the political institutions of the ancient World- 
Historical peoples, it so happens, that for the most recent principle of a 
Constitution — for the principle of our own times — nothing (so to speak) can 
be learned. In science and art it is quite otherwise; e. g., the ancient 
philosophy is so decidedly the basis of the modern, that it is inevitably 
contained in the latter, and constitutes its basis. In this case the relation is 
that of a continuous development of the same structure, whose foundation- 
stone, walls, and roof have remained what they were. In Art, the Greek 
itself, in its original form, furnishes us the best models. But in regard to 
political constitution, it is quite otherwise: here the Ancient and the Modern 
have not their essential principle in common. Abstract definitions and 
dogmas respecting just government, — importing that intelligence and virtue 
ought to bear sway — are, indeed, common to both. But nothing 1s so absurd 
as to look to Greeks, Romans, or Orientals, for models for the political 
arrangements of our time. From the East may be derived beautiful pictures 
of a patriarchal condition, of paternal government, and of devotion to it on 
the part of peoples; from Greeks and Romans, descriptions of popular 
liberty. Among the latter we find the idea of a Free Constitution admitting 
all the citizens to a share in deliberations and resolves respecting the affairs 
and laws of the Commonwealth. In our times, too, this is its general 
acceptation; only with this modification, that — since our States are so large, 
and there are so many of “the Many,” the latter, — direct action being 
impossible, — should by the indirect method of elective substitution express 
their concurrence with resolves affecting the common weal; that is, that for 


legislative purposes generally, the people should be represented by deputies. 


The so-called Representative Constitution is that form of government with 
which we connect the idea of a free constitution, and this notion has become 
a rooted prejudice. On this theory People and Government are separated. 
But there is a perversity in this antithesis; an ill-intentioned ruse designed to 
insinuate that the People are the totality of the State. Besides, the basis of 
this view is the principle of isolated individuality — the absolute validity of 
the subjective will — a dogma which we have already investigated. The 
great point is, that Freedom in its Ideal conception has not subjective will 
and caprice for its principle, but the recognition of the universal will; and 
that the process by which Freedom is realised is the free development of its 
successive stages. The subjective will is a merely formal determination — a 
carte blanche — not including what it is that 1s willed. Only the rational will 
is that universal principle which independently determines and unfolds its 
own being, and develops its successive elemental phases as organic 
members. Of this Gothic-cathedral architecture the ancients knew nothing. 


§ 50 


At an earlier stage of the discussion, we established the two elemental 
considerations: first, the idea of freedom as the absolute and final aim; 
secondly, the means for realising it, i.e. the subjective side of knowledge 
and will, with its life, movement, and activity. We then recognised the State 
as the moral Whole and the Reality of Freedom, and consequently as the 
objective unity of these two elements. For although we make this distinction 
into two aspects for our consideration, 1t must be remarked that they are 
intimately connected; and that their connection is involved in the idea of 
each when examined separately. We have, on the one hand, recognised the 
Idea in the definite form of Freedom conscious of and willing itself, — 
having itself alone as its object: involving at the same time, the pure and 
simple Idea of Reason, and likewise, that which we have called subject — 


self-consciousness — Spirit actually existing in the World. If, on the other 
hand, we consider Subjectivity, we find that subjective knowledge and will 
is Thought. But by the very act of thoughtful cognition and volition, I will 
the universal object — the substance of absolute Reason. We observe, 
therefore, an essential union between the objective side — the Idea, — and the 
subjective side — the personality that conceives and wills it. — The objective 
existence of this union is the State, which is therefore the basis and centre 
of the other concrete elements of the life of a people, — of Art, of Law, of 
Morals, of Religion, of Science. All the activity of Spirit has only this 
object — the becoming conscious of this union, 1.e., of its own Freedom. 
Among the forms of this conscious union Religion occupies the highest 
position. In it, Spirit — rising above the limitations of temporal and secular 
existence — becomes conscious of the Absolute Spirit, and in this 
consciousness of the self-existent Being, renounces its individual interest; it 
lays this aside in Devotion — a state of mind in which it refuses to occupy 
itself any longer with the limited and particular. By Sacrifice man expresses 
his renunciation of his property, his will, his individual feelings. The 
religious concentration of the soul appears in the form of feeling; it 
nevertheless passes also into reflection; a form of worship (cultus) is a 
result of reflection. The second form of the union of the objective and 
subjective in the human spirit is Art. This advances farther into the realm of 
the actual and sensuous than Religion. In its noblest walk it is occupied with 
representing, not indeed, the Spirit of God, but certainly the Form of God; 
and in its secondary aims, that which is divine and spiritual generally. Its 
office is to render visible the Divine; presenting it to the imaginative and 
intuitive faculty. But the True is the object not only of conception and 
feeling, as in Religion, — and of Intuition, as in Art, — but also of the 
thinking faculty; and this gives us the third form of the union in question — 
Philosophy. This is consequently the highest, freest, and wisest phase. Of 


course we are not intending to investigate these three phases here; they have 
only suggested themselves in virtue of their occupying the same general 
ground as the object here considered — the State. 


§ 51 


The general principle which manifests itself and becomes an object of 
consciousness in the State, — the form under which all that the State 
includes is brought, is the whole of that cycle of phenomena which 
constitutes the culture of a nation. But the definite swbstance that receives 
the form of universality, and exists in that concrete reality which is the 
State, — is the Spirit of the People itself. The actual State is animated by this 
spirit, in all its particular affairs — its Wars, Institutions, &c. But man must 
also attain a conscious realisation of this his Spirit and essential nature, and 
of his original identity with it. For we said that morality is the identity of the 
subjective or personal with the universal will. Now the mind must give 
itself an express consciousness of this; and the focus of this knowledge is 
Religion. Art and Science are only various aspects and forms of the same 
substantial being. In considering Religion, the chief point of enquiry is 
whether it recognises the True — the Idea — only in its separate, abstract 
form, or in its true unity; in separation — God being represented in an 
abstract form as the Highest Being, Lord of Heaven and Earth, living in a 
remote region far from human actualities, — or in its unity, — God, as Unity 
of the Universal and Individual; the Individual itself assuming the aspect of 
positive and real existence in the idea of the Incarnation. Religion is the 
sphere in which a nation gives itself the definition of that which it regards 
as the True. A definition contains everything that belongs to the essence of 
an object; reducing its nature to its simple characteristic predicate, as a 
mirror for every predicate, — the generic soul Pervading all its details. The 


conception of God, therefore, constitutes the general basis of a people’s 
character. 


§ 52 


In this aspect, religion stands in the closest connection with the political 
principle. Freedom can exist only where Individuality is recognised as 
having its positive and real existence in the Divine Being. The connection 
may be further explained thus: — Secular existence, as merely temporal — 
occupied with particular interests — is consequently only relative and 
unauthorised; and receives its validity only in as far as the universal soul 
that pervades it — its principle — receives absolute validity; which it cannot 
have unless it is recognised as the definite manifestation, the phenomenal 
existence of the Divine Essence. On this account it is that the State rests on 
Religion. We hear this often repeated in our times, though for the most part 
nothing further is meant than that individual subjects as God-fearing men 
would be more disposed and ready to perform their duty; since obedience to 
King and Law so naturally follows in the train of reverence for God. This 
reverence, indeed, since it exalts the general over the special, may even turn 
upon the latter, — become fanatical, — and work with incendiary and 
destructive violence against the State, its institutions, and arrangements. 
Religious feeling, therefore, it is thought, should be sober — kept in a certain 
degree of coolness, — that it may not storm against and bear down that 
which should be defended and preserved by it. The possibility of such a 
catastrophe is at least latent in it. 


§ 53 


While, however, the correct sentiment is adopted, that the State is based on 
Religion, the position thus assigned to Religion supposes the State already 
to exist; and that subsequently, in order to maintain it, Religion must be 


brought into it — buckets and bushels as it were — and impressed upon 
people’s hearts. It is quite true that men must be trained to religion, but not 
as to something whose existence has yet to begin. For in affirming that the 
State is based on Religion — that it has its roots in it — we virtually assert 
that the former has proceeded from the latter; and that this derivation is 
going on now and will always continue; i.e., the principles of the State must 
be regarded as valid in and for themselves, which can only be in so far as 
they are recognised as determinate manifestations of the Divine Nature. The 
form of Religion, therefore, decides that of the State and its constitution. 
The latter actually originated in the particular religion adopted by the 
nation; so that, in fact, the Athenian or the Roman State was possible only 
in connection with the specific form of Heathenism existing among the 
respective peoples; just as a Catholic State has a spirit and constitution 
different from that of a Protestant one. 


§ 54 


If that outcry — that urging and striving for the implantation of Religion in 
the community — were an utterance of anguish and a call for help, as it often 
seems to be, expressing the danger of religion having vanished, or being 
about to vanish entirely from the State, — that would be fearful indeed — 
worse in fact than this outcry supposes; for it implies the belief in a resource 
against the evil, viz., the implantation and inculcation of religion; whereas 
religion is by no means a thing to be so produced; its self-production (and 
there can be no other) lies much deeper. 


§ 55 


Another and opposite folly which we meet with in our time is that of 
pretending to invent and carry out political constitutions independently of 
religion. The Catholic confession, although sharing the Christian name with 


the Protestant, does not concede to the State an inherent Justice and 
Morality, — a concession which in the Protestant principle is fundamental. 
This tearing away of the political morality of the Constitution from its 
natural connection, is necessary to the genius of that religion, inasmuch as it 
does not recognise Justice and Morality as independent and substantial. But 
thus excluded from intrinsic worth, — torn away from their last refuge — the 
sanctuary of conscience — the calm retreat where religion has its abode, — 
the principles and institutions of political legislation are destitute of a real 
centre, to the same decree as they are compelled to remain abstract and 
indefinite. 


§ 56 


Summing up what has been said of the State, we find that we have been led 
to call its vital principle, as actuating the individuals who compose it, — 
Morality. The State, its laws, its arrangements, constitute the rights of its 
members; its natural features, its mountains, air, and waters, are their 
country, their fatherland, their outward material property; the history of this 
State, their deeds; what their ancestors have produced, belongs to them and 
lives in their memory. All is their possession, just as they are possessed by 
it; for it constitutes their existence, their being. 


§ 57 


Their imagination is occupied with the ideas thus presented, while the 
adoption of these laws, and of a fatherland so conditioned is the expression 
of their will. It is this matured totality which thus constitutes one Being, the 
spirit of one People. To it the individual members belong; each unit is the 
Son of his Nation, and at the same time — in as far as the State to which he 
belongs is undergoing development — the Son of his Age. None remains 
behind it, still less advances beyond it. This spiritual Being (the Spirit of his 


Time) is his; he is a representative of it; it is that in which he originated, and 
in which he lives. Among the Athenians the word Athens had a double 
import; suggesting primarily, a complex of Political institutions, but no less, 
in the second place, that Goddess who represented the Spirit of the People 
and its unity. This Spirit of a People is a determinate and particular Spirit, 
and is, as just stated, further modified by the degree of its historical 
development. This Spirit, then, constitutes the basis and substance of those 
other forms of a nation’s consciousness, which have been noticed. For Spirit 
in its self-consciousness must become a object of contemplation to itself, 
and objectivity involves, in the first instance, the rise of differences which 
make up a total of distinct spheres of objective spirit; in the same way as the 
Soul exists only as the complex of its faculties, which in their form of 
concentration in a simple unity produce that Soul. It is thus One 
Individuality which, presented in its essence as God, is honoured and 
enjoyed in Religion; which is exhibited as an object of sensuous 
contemplation in Art; and is apprehended as an intellectual conception in 
Philosophy. In virtue of the original identity of their essence, purport, and 
object, these various forms are inseparably united with the Spirit of the 
State. Only in connection with this particular religion can this particular 
political constitution exist; just as in such or such a State, such or such a 
Philosophy or order of Art. 
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The remark next in order is, that each particular National genius is to be 
treated as only One Individual in the process of Universal History. For that 
history is the exhibition of the divine, absolute development of Spirit in its 
highest forms, — that gradation by which it attains its truth and 
consciousness of itself. The forms which these grades of progress assume 
are the characteristic “National Spirits” of History; the peculiar tenor of 


their moral life, of their Government, their Art, Religion, and Science. To 
realise these grades is the boundless impulse of the World-Spirit — the goal 
of its irresistible urging; for this division into organic members, and the full 
development of each, is its Idea. — Universal History is exclusively 
occupied with showing how Spirit comes to a recognition and adoption of 
the Truth: the dawn of knowledge appears; it begins to discover salient 


principles, and at last it arrives at full consciousness. 
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Having, therefore, learned the abstract characteristics of the nature of Spirit, 
the means which it uses to realise its Idea, and the shape assumed by it in its 
complete realisation in phenomenal existence — namely, the State — nothing 
further remains for this introductory section to contemplate but ... 


lll. THE COURSE OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY 
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Oe 


THE MUTATIONS WHICH history presents have been long characterised in 
the general, as an advance to something better, more perfect. The changes 
that take place in Nature — how infinitely manifold soever they may be — 
exhibit only a perpetually self-repeating cycle; in Nature there happens 
“nothing new under the sun,” and the multiform play of its phenomena so 
far induces a feeling of ennui; only in those changes which take place in the 
region of Spirit does anything new arise. This peculiarity in the world of 
mind has indicated in the case of man an altogether different destiny from 
that of merely natural objects — in which we find always one and the same 
stable character, to which all change reverts; — namely, a real capacity for 
change, and that for the, better, — an impulse of perfectibility. This 
principle, which reduces change itself under a law, has met with an 
unfavourable reception from religions — such as the Catholic — and from 
States claiming as their just right a stereotyped, or at least a stable position. 
If the mutability of worldly things in general — political constitutions, for 
instance — is conceded, either Religion (as the Religion of Truth) is 
absolutely excepted, or the difficulty escaped by ascribing changes, 
revolutions, and abrogations of immaculate theories and institutions, to 
accidents or imprudence, — but principally to the levity and evil passions 
of man. The principle of Perfectibility indeed is almost as indefinite a term 
as mutability in general; it is without scope or goal, and has no standard by 
which to estimate the changes in question: the improved, more perfect, state 
of things towards which it professedly tends is altogether undetermined. 
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The principle of Development involves also the existence of a latent germ 
of being — a capacity or potentiality striving to realise itself. This formal 
conception finds actual existence in Spirit; which has the History of the 
World for its theatre, its possession, and the sphere of its realisation. It 1s not 
of such a nature as to be tossed to and fro amid the superficial play of 
accidents, but is rather the absolute arbiter of things; entirely unmoved by 
contingencies, which, indeed, it applies and manages for its own purposes. 
Development, however, is also a property of organised natural objects. 
Their existence presents itself, not as an exclusively dependent one, 
subjected to external changes, but as one which expands itself in virtue of 
an external unchangeable principle; a simple essence, — whose existence, 
i.e€., aS a germ, is primarily simple, — but which subsequently develops a 
variety of parts, that become involved with other objects, and consequently 
live through a continuous process of changes; — a process nevertheless, 
that results in the very contrary of change, and is even transformed into a 
vis conservatrix of the organic principle, and the form embodying it. Thus 
the organised individuum produces itself; it expands itself actually to what 
it was always potentially: So Spirit is only that which it attains by its own 
efforts; it makes itself actually what it always was potentially. — That 
development (of natural organisms) takes place in a direct, unopposed, 
unhindered manner. Between the Idea and its realisation — the essential 
constitution of the original germ and the conformity to it of the existence 
derived from it — no disturbing influence can intrude. But in relation to 
Spirit it is quite otherwise. The realisation of its Idea is mediated by 
consciousness and will; these very faculties are, in the first instance, sunk in 
their primary merely natural life; the first object and goal of their striving is 
the realisation of their merely natural destiny, — but which, since it 1s Spirit 
that animates it, is possessed of vast attractions and displays great power 


and [moral] richness. Thus Spirit is at war with itself ; it has to overcome 
itself as its most formidable obstacle. That development which in the sphere 
of Nature is a peaceful growth, is in that of Spirit, a severe, a mighty 
conflict with itself. What Spirit really strives for is the realisation of its 
Ideal being; but in doing so, it hides that goal from its own vision, and is 
proud and well satisfied in this alienation from it. 
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Its expansion, therefore, does not present the harmless tranquillity of mere 
growth, as does that of organic life, but a stern reluctant working against 
itself. It exhibits, moreover, not the mere formal conception of 
development, but the attainment of a definite result. The goal of attainment 
we determined at the outset: it is Spirit in its completeness, in its essential 
nature, i.e., Freedom. This is the fundamental object, and therefore also the 
leading principle of the development, — that whereby it receives meaning 
and importance (as in the Roman history, Rome is the object — 
consequently that which directs our consideration of the facts related); as, 
conversely, the phenomena of the process have resulted from this principle 
alone, and only as referred to it, possess a sense and value. There are many 
considerable periods in History in which this development seems to have 
been intermitted; in which we might rather say, the whole enormous gain of 
previous culture appears to have been entirely lost; after which, unhappily, a 
new commencement has been necessary, made in the hope of recovering — 
by the assistance of some remains saved from the wreck of a former 
civilisation and by dint of a renewed incalculable expenditure of strength 
and time, — one of the regions which had been an ancient possession of 
that civilisation. We behold also continued processes of growth; structures 
and systems of culture in particular spheres, rich in kind, and well 
developed in every direction. The merely formal and indeterminate view of 


development in general can neither assign to one form of expansion 
superiority over the other, nor render comprehensible the object of that 
decay of older periods of growth; but must regard such occurrences, — or, 
to speak more particularly, the retrocessions they exhibit, — as external 
contingencies; and can only judge of particular modes of development from 
indeterminate points of view; which — since the development as such, is all 


in all — are relative and not absolute goals of attainment. 
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Universal History exhibits the gradation in the development of that 
principle whose substantial purport is the consciousness of Freedom. The 
analysis of the successive grades, in their abstract form, belongs to Logic; in 
their concrete aspect to the Philosophy of Spirit. Here it is sufficient to state 
that the first step in the process presents that immersion of Spirit in Nature 
which has been already referred to; the second shows it as advancing to the 
consciousness of its freedom. But this initial separation from Nature is 
imperfect and partial, since it is derived immediately from the merely 
natural state, is consequently related to it, and is still encumbered with it as 
an essentially connected element. The third step is the elevation of the soul 
from this still limited and special form of freedom to its pure universal 
form; that state in which the spiritual essence attains the consciousness and 
feeling of itself. These grades are the ground-principles of the general 
process; but how each of them on the other hand involves within itself a 
process of formation, — constituting the links in a dialectic of transition, — 
to particularise this may be reserved for the sequel. 
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Here we have only to indicate that Spirit begins with a germ of infinite 
possibility, but only possibility, — containing its substantial existence in an 


undeveloped form, as the object and goal which it reaches only in its 
resultant — full reality. In actual existence Progress appears as an 
advancing from the imperfect to the more perfect; but the former must not 
be understood abstractly as only the imperfect, but as something which 
involves the very opposite of itself — the so-called perfect — as a germ or 
impulse. So — reflectively, at least - possibility points to something 
destined to become actual; the Aristotelian is also potentia, power and 
might. Thus the Imperfect, as involving its opposite, is a contradiction, 
which certainly exists, but which is continually annulled and solved; the 
instinctive movement — the inherent impulse in the life of the soul — to 
break through the rind of mere nature, sensuousness, and that which is alien 
to it, and to attain to the light of consciousness, i.e. to itself. 
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We have already made the remark how the commencement of the history of 
Spirit must be conceived so as to be in harmony with its Idea — in its 
bearing on the representations that have been made of a primitive “natural 
condition,” in which freedom and justice are supposed to exist, or to have 
existed. This was, however, nothing more than an assumption of historical 
existence, conceived in the twilight of theorising reflection. A pretension of 
quite another order, — not a mere inference of reasoning, but making the 
claim of historical fact, and that supernaturally confirmed, — is put forth in 
connection with a different view that is now widely promulgated by a 
certain class of speculatists. This view takes up the idea of the primitive 
paradisaical condition of man, which had been previously expanded by the 
Theologians, after their fashion, — involving, e.g., the supposition that God 
spoke with Adam in Hebrew, — but remodelled to suit other requirements. 
The high authority appealed to in the first instance is the biblical narrative. 
But this depicts the primitive condition, partly only in the few well-known 


traits, but partly either as in man generically, — human nature at large, — 
or, so far as Adam is to be taken as an individual, and consequently one 
person, — as existing and completed in this one, or only in one human pair. 
The biblical account by no means justifies us in imagining a people, and an 
historical condition of such people, existing in that primitive form; still less 
does it warrant us in attributing to them the possession of a perfectly 
developed knowledge of God and Nature. “Nature,” so the fiction runs, 
“like a clear mirror of God’s creation, had originally lain revealed and 
transparent to the unclouded eye of man.” [Fr. von Schlegel, Philosophy of 
History , Bohn’s Standard Library. | 

Divine Truth is imagined to have been equally manifest. It is even 
hinted, though left in some degree of obscurity, that in this primary 
condition men were in possession of an indefinitely extended and already 
expanded body of religious truths immediately revealed by God. This 
theory affirms that all religions had their historical commencement in this 
primitive knowledge, and that they polluted and obscured the original Truth 
by the monstrous creations of error and depravity; though in all the 
mythologies invented by Error, traces of that origin and of those primitive 
true dogmas are supposed to be present and cognisable. An important 
interest, therefore accrues to the investigation of the history of ancient 
peoples, that, viz., of the endeavour to trace their annals up to the point 
where such fragments of the primary revelation are to be met with in greater 
purity than lower down. 
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We have to thank this interest for many valuable discoveries in Oriental 
literature, and for a renewed study of treasures previously known, in the 
department of ancient Asiatic Culture, Mythology, Religions, and History. 
In Catholic countries, where a refined literary taste prevails, Governments 


have yielded to the requirements of speculative inquiry, and have felt the 
necessity of allying themselves with learning and philosophy. Eloquently 
and impressively has the Abbé Lamennais reckoned it among the criteria of 
the true religion, that it must be the universal — that is, catholic — and the 
oldest in date; and the Congregation has laboured zealously and diligently 
in France towards rendering such assertions no longer mere pulpit tirades 
and authoritative dicta, such as were deemed sufficient formerly. The 
religion of Buddha — a god man — which has prevailed to such an 
enormous extent, has especially attracted attention. The Indian Timirtis, as 
also the Chinese abstraction of the Trinity, has furnished clearer evidence in 
point of subject matter. The savants, M. Abel Remusat and M. Saint Martin, 
on the one hand, have undertaken the most meritorious investigations in the 
Chinese literature, with a view to make this also a base of operations for 
researches in the Mongolian and, if such were possible, in the Tibetan; on 
the other hand, Baron von Eckstein, in his way (i.e., adopting from 
Germany superficial physical conceptions and mannerisms, in the style of 
Fr. v. Schlegel, though with more geniality than the latter) in his periodical, 
Le Catholique, — has furthered the cause of that primitive Catholicism 
generally, and in particular has gained for the savants of the Congregation 
the support of the Government; so that it has even set on foot expeditions to 
the East, in order to discover there treasures still concealed; (from which 
further disclosures have been anticipated, respecting profound theological 
questions, particularly on the higher antiquity and sources of Buddhism), 
and with a view to promote the interest of Catholicism by this circuitous but 
scientifically interesting method. 
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We owe to the interest which has occasioned these investigations, very 
much that is valuable; but this investigation bears direct testimony against 


itself for it would seem to be awaiting the issue of an_ historical 
demonstration of that which is presupposed by it as historically established. 
That advanced condition of the knowledge of God, and of other scientific, 
e.g., astronomical knowledge (such as has been falsely attributed to the 
Hindus); and the assertion that such a condition occurred at the very 
beginning of History, — or that the religions of various nations were 
traditionally derived from it, and have developed themselves in degeneracy 
and depravation (as is represented in the rudely-conceived so-called 
“Emanation System,”); — all these are suppositions which neither have, 
nor, — if we may contrast with their arbitrary subjective origin, the true 
conception of History, — can attain historical confirmation. 
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The only consistent and worthy method which philosophical investigation 
can adopt, is to take up History — where Rationality begins to manifest 
itself in the actual conduct of the World’s affairs (not where it is merely an 
undeveloped potentiality), — where a condition of things is present in 
which it realises itself in consciousness, will and action. The inorganic 
existence of Spirit — that of abstract Freedom — unconscious forpidity in 
respect to good and evil (and consequently to laws), or, if we please to term 
it so, “blessed ignorance,” — 1s itself not a subject of History. Natural, and 
at the same time religious morality, 1s the piety of the family. In this social 
relation, morality consists in the members behaving towards each other not 
as individuals - possessing an independent will; not as persons. The Family 
therefore is excluded from that process of development in which History 
takes its rise. But when this self-involved spiritual Unity steps beyond this 
circle of feeling and natural love, and first attains the consciousness of 
personality, we have that dark, dull centre of indifference, in which neither 
Nature nor Spirit is open and transparent; and for which Nature and Spirit 


can become open and transparent only by means of a further process, — a 
very lengthened culture of that Will at length become self-conscious. 
Consciousness alone is clearness; and is that alone for which God (or any 
other existence) can be revealed. In its true form — in absolute universality 
— nothing can be manifested except to consciousness made percipient of it. 
Freedom is nothing but the recognition and adoption of such universal 
substantial objects as Right and Law, and the production of a reality that is 
accordant with them — the State. Nations may have passed a long life 
before arriving at this their destination, and during this period, they may 
have attained considerable culture in some directions. This ante-historical 
period — consistently with what has been said — lies out of our plan; 
whether a real history followed it, or the peoples in question never attained 
a political constitution. — It is a great discovery in history — as of a new 
world — which has been made within rather more than the last twenty 
years, respecting the Sanskrit and the connection of the European languages 
with it. In particular, the connection of the German and Indian peoples has 
been demonstrated, with as much certainty as such subjects allow of. Even 
at the present time we know of peoples which scarcely form a society, much 
less a State, but that have been long known as existing; while with regard to 
others, which in their advanced condition excite our especial interest, 
tradition reaches beyond the record of the founding of the State, and they 
experienced many changes prior to that epoch. In the connection just 
referred to, between the languages of nations so widely separated, we have 
a result before us, which proves the diffusion of those nations from Asia as 
a centre, and the so dissimilar development of what had been originally 
related, as an incontestable fact; not as an inference deduced by that 
favourite method of combining, and reasoning from, circumstances grave 
and trivial, which has already enriched and will continue to enrich history 
with so many fictions given out as facts. But that apparently so extensive 


range of events lies beyond the pale of history; in fact preceded it. In our 
language the term History unites the objective with the subjective side, and 
denotes quite as much the historia rerum gestarum, as the res gestae 
themselves; on the other hand it comprehends not less what has happened, 
than the narration of what has happened. This union of the two meanings 
we must regard as of a higher order than mere outward accident; we must 
suppose historical narrations to have appeared contemporaneously with 
historical deeds and events. It is an internal vital principle common to both 
that produces them synchronously. Family memorials, patriarchal traditions, 
have an interest confined to the family and the clan. The uniform course of 
events which such a condition implies, is no subject of serious 
remembrance; though distinct transactions or turns of fortune, may rouse 
Mnemosyne to form conceptions of them, — in the same way as love and 
the religious emotions provoke imagination to give shape to a previously 
formless impulse. But it is the State which first presents subject-matter that 
is not only adapted to the prose of History, but involves the production of 
such history in the very progress of its own being. Instead of merely 
subjective mandates on the part of government, — sufficing for the needs of 
the moment, — a community that is acquiring a stable existence, and 
exalting itself into a State, requires formal commands and laws — 
comprehensive and universally binding prescriptions; and thus produces a 
record as well as an interest concerned with intelligent, definite — and, in 
their results — lasting transactions and occurrences; on which Mnemosyne, 
for the behoof of the perennial object of the formation and constitution of 
the State, is impelled to confer perpetuity. Profound sentiments generally, 
such as that of love, as also religious intuition and its conceptions, are in 
themselves complete — constantly present and satisfying; but that outward 
existence of a political constitution which is enshrined in its rational laws 


and customs, is an imperfect Present; and cannot be thoroughly understood 
without a knowledge of the past. 
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The periods — whether we suppose them to be centuries or millennia — 
that were passed by nations before history was written among them, — and 
which may have been filled with revolutions, nomadic wanderings, and the 
strangest mutations, — are on that very account destitute of objective 
history, because they present no subjective history, no annals. We need not 
suppose that the records of such periods have accidentally perished; rather, 
because they were not possible, do we find them wanting. Only in a State 
cognisant of Laws, can distinct transactions take place, accompanied by 
such a clear consciousness of them as supplies the ability and suggests the 
necessity of an enduring record. It strikes every one, in beginning to form 
an acquaintance with the treasures of Indian literature, that a land so rich in 
intellectual products, and those of the profoundest order of thought, has no 
History; and in this respect contrasts most strongly with China — an empire 
possessing one so remarkable, one going back to the most ancient times. 
India has not only ancient books relating to religion, and splendid poetical 
productions, but also ancient codes; the existence of which latter kind of 
literature has been mentioned as a condition necessary to the origination of 
History — and yet History itself is not found. But in that country the 
impulse of organisation, in beginning to develop social distinctions, was 
immediately petrified in the merely natural classification according to 
castes; so that although the laws concern themselves with civil rights, they 
make even these dependent on natural distinctions; and are especially 
occupied with determining the relations (Wrongs rather than Rights) of 
those classes towards each other, 1.e., the privileges of the higher over the 
lower. Consequently, the element of morality is banished from the pomp of 


Indian life and from its political institutions. Where that iron bondage of 
distinctions derived from nature prevails, the connection of society is 
nothing but wild arbitrariness, — transient activity, — or rather the play of 
violent emotion without any goal of advancement or development. 
Therefore no intelligent reminiscence, no object for Mnemosyne presents 
itself; and imagination — confused though profound — expatiates in a 
region, which, to be capable of History, must have had an aim within the 
domain of Reality, and, at the same time , of substantial Freedom. 
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Since such are the conditions indispensable to a history, it has happened that 
the growth of Families to Clans, of Clans to Peoples, and their local 
diffusion consequent upon this numerical increased series of facts which 
itself suggests so many instances of social complication, war, revolution, 
and ruin, — a process which is so rich in interest, and so comprehensive in 
extent, — has occurred without giving rise to History: moreover, that the 
extension and organic growth of the empire of articulate sounds has itself 
remained voiceless and dumb, — a stealthy, unnoticed advance. It is a fact 
revealed by philological monuments, that languages, during a rude 
condition of the nations that have spoken them, have been very highly 
developed; that the human understanding occupied this theoretical region 
with great ingenuity and completeness. For Grammar, in its extended and 
consistent form, is the work of thought, which makes its categories 
distinctly visible therein. It is, moreover, a fact, that with advancing social 
and political civilisation, this systematic completeness of intelligence 
suffers attrition, and language thereupon becomes poorer and ruder: a 
singular phenomenon — that the progress towards a more highly 
intellectual condition, while expanding and cultivating rationality, should 
disregard that intelligent amplitude and expressiveness — should find it an 


obstruction and contrive to do without it. Speech is the act of theoretic 
intelligence in a special sense; it is its external manifestation. Exercises of 
memory and imagination without language, are direct, [non-speculative] 
manifestations. But this act of theoretic intelligence itself, as also its 
subsequent development, and the more concrete class of facts connected 
with it, -viz. the spreading of peoples over the earth, their separation from 
each other, their comings and wanderings — remain involved in the 
obscurity of a voiceless past. They are not acts of Will becoming self- 
conscious — of Freedom, mirroring itself in a phenomenal form, and 
creating for itself a proper reality. Not partaking of this element of 
substantial, veritable existence, those nations — notwithstanding the 
development of language among them — never advanced to the possession 
of a history. The rapid growth of language, and the progress and dispersion 
of Nations, assume importance and interest for concrete Reason, only when 
they have come in contact with States, or begin to form political 


constitutions themselves. 
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After these remarks, relating to the form of the commencement of the 
World’s History, and to that ante-historical period which must be excluded 
from it, we have to state the direction of its course: though here only 
formally. The further definition of the subject in the concrete, comes under 
the head of arrangement. 
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Universal history — as already demonstrated — shows the development of 
the consciousness of Freedom on the part of Spirit, and of the consequent 
realisation of that Freedom. This development implies a gradation — a 


series of increasingly adequate expressions or manifestations of Freedom, 


which result from its Idea. The logical, and — as still more prominent — 
the dialectical nature of the Idea in general, viz. that it is self-determined — 
that it assumes successive forms which it successively transcends; and by 
this very process of transcending its earlier stages, gains an affirmative, and, 
in fact, a richer and more concrete shape; — this necessity of its nature, and 
the necessary series of pure abstract forms which the Idea successively 
assumes — is exhibited in the department of Logic. Here we need adopt 
only one of its results, viz. that every step in the process, as differing from 
any other, has its determinate peculiar principle. In history this principle is 
idiosyncrasy of Spirit — peculiar National Genius. It is within the 
limitations of this idiosyncrasy that the spirit of the nation, concretely 
manifested, expresses every aspect of its consciousness and will — the 
whole cycle of its realisation. Its religion, its polity, its ethics, its legislation, 
and even its science, art, and mechanical skill, all bear its stamp. These 
special peculiarities find their key in that common peculiarity, — the 
particular principle that characterises a people; as, on the other hand, in the 
facts which History presents in detail, that common characteristic principle 
may be detected. That such or such a specific quality constitutes the 
peculiar genius of a people, is the element of our inquiry which must be 
derived from experience, and historically proved. To accomplish this, 
presupposes not only a disciplined faculty of abstraction, but an intimate 
acquaintance with the Idea. The investigator must be familiar a priori (if we 
like to call it so), with the whole circle of conceptions to which the 
principles in question belong — just as Kepler (to name the most illustrious 
example in this mode of philosophising) must have been familiar a priori 
with ellipses, with cubes and squares, and with ideas of their relations 
before be could discover, from the empirical data, those immortal “Laws” 
of his, which are none other than forms of thought pertaining to those 
classes of conceptions. He who is unfamiliar with the science that embraces 


these abstract elementary conceptions, is as little capable — though he may 
have gazed on the firmament and the motions of the celestial bodies for a 
life-time — of understanding those Laws, as of discovering them. From this 
want of acquaintance with the ideas that relate to the development of 
Freedom, proceed a part of those objections which are brought against the 
philosophical consideration of a science usually regarded as one of mere 
experience; the so-called a priori method, and the attempt to insinuate ideas 
into the empirical data of history, being the chief points in the indictment. 
Where this deficiency exists, such conceptions appear alien — not lying 
within the object of investigation. To minds whose training has been narrow 
and merely subjective, — which have not an acquaintance and familiarity 
with ideas, — they are something strange — not embraced in the notion and 
conception of the subject which their limited intellect forms. Hence the 
statement that Philosophy does not understand such sciences. It must, 
indeed, allow that it has not that kind of Understanding which is the 
prevailing one in the domain of those sciences that it does not proceed 
according to the categories of such Understanding, but according to the 
categories of Reason - though at the same time recognising that 
Understanding, and its true value and position. It must be observed that in 
this very process of scientific Understanding, it is of importance that the 
essential should be distinguished and brought into relief in contrast with the 
so-called non-essential. But in order to render this possible, we must know 
what is essential; and that is — in view of the History of the World in 
general — the Consciousness of Freedom, and the phases which this 
consciousness assumes in developing itself. The bearing of historical facts 
on this category, is their bearing on the truly Essential. Of the difficulties 
stated, and the opposition exhibited to comprehensive conceptions in 
science, part must be referred to the inability to grasp and understand Ideas. 
If in Natural History some monstrous hybrid growth is alleged as an 


objection to the recognition of clear and indubitable classes or species, a 
sufficient reply is furnished by a sentiment often vaguely urged, — that “the 
exception confirms the rule;” 1.e., that it is the part of a well-defined rule, to 
hew the conditions in which it applies, or the deficiency or hybridism of 
cases that are abnormal. Mere Nature is too weak to keep its genera and 
species pure, when conflicting with alien elementary influences. If, e.g., on 
considering the human organisation in its concrete aspect, we assert that 
brain, heart, and so forth are essential to its organic life, some miserable 
abortion may be adduced, which has on the whole the human form, or parts 
of it, — which has been conceived in a human body and has breathed after 
birth therefrom, — in which nevertheless no brain and no heart is found. If 
such an instance is quoted against the general conception of a human being 
— the objector persisting in using the name, coupled with a superficial idea 
respecting it — it can be proved that a real, concrete human being, is a truly 
different object; that such a being must have a brain in its bead, and a heart 
in its breast. 
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A similar process of reasoning is adopted, in reference to the correct 
assertion that genius, talent, moral virtues, and sentiments, and piety, may 
be found in every zone, under all political constitutions and conditions; in 
confirmation of which examples are forthcoming in abundance. If in this 
assertion, the accompanying distinctions are intended to be repudiated as 
unimportant or non-essential, reflection evidently limits itself to abstract 
categories; and ignores the specialities of the object in question, which 
certainly fall under no principle recognised by such categories. That 
intellectual position which adopts such merely formal points of view, 
presents a vast field for ingenious questions, erudite views, and striking 


comparisons; for profound seeming reflections and declamations, which 


may be rendered so much the more brilliant in proportion as the subject 
they refer to is indefinite, and are susceptible of new and varied forms in 
inverse proportion to the importance of the results that can be gained from 
them, and the certainly and rationality of their issues. Under such an aspect 
the well known Indian Epopees may be compared with the Homeric; 
perhaps — since it is the vastness of the imagination by which poetical 
genius proves itself — preferred to them; as, on account of the similarity of 
single strokes of imagination in the attributes of the divinities, it has been 
contended that Greek mythological forms may be recognised in those of 
India. Similarly the Chinese philosophy, as adopting the One as its basis, 
has been alleged to be the same as at a later period appeared as Eleatic 
philosophy and as the Spinozistic System; while in virtue of its expressing 
itself also in abstract numbers and lines, Pythagorean and Christian 
principles have been supposed to be detected in it. Instances of bravery and 
indomitable courage, — traits of magnanimity, of self-denial, and self- 
sacrifice, which are found among the most savage and the most 
pusillanimous nations, — are regarded as sufficient to support the view that 
in these nations as much of social virtue and morality may be found as in 
the most civilised Christian states, or even more. And on this ground a 
doubt has been suggested whether in the progress of history and of general 
culture mankind have become better; whether their morality has been 
increased, — morality being regarded in a subjective aspect and view, as 
founded on what the agent holds to be right and wrong, good and evil; not 
on a principle which is considered to be in and for itself right and good, or a 
crime and evil, or on a particular religion believed to be the true one. 
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We may fairly decline on this occasion the task of tracing the formalism and 
error of such a view, and establishing the true principles of morality, or 


rather of social virtue in opposition to false morality. For the History of the 
World occupies a higher ground than that on which morality has properly its 
position, which is personal character — the conscience of individuals, — 
their particular will and mode of action; these have a value, imputation, 
reward or, punishment proper to themselves. What the absolute aim of 
Spirit requires and accomplishes, — what Providence does, — transcends 
the obligations, and the liability to imputation and the ascription of good or 
bad motives, which attach to individuality in virtue of its social relations. 
They who on moral grounds, and consequently with noble intention, have 
resisted that which the advance of the Spiritual Idea makes necessary, stand 
higher in moral worth than those whose crimes have been turned into the 
means — under the direction of a superior principle — of realising the 
purposes of that principle. But in such revolutions both parties generally 
stand within the limits of the same circle of transient and corruptible 
existence. Consequently it is only a formal rectitude — deserted by the 
living Spirit and by God — which those who stand upon ancient right and 
order maintain. The deeds of great men, who are the Individuals of the 
World’s History, thus appear not only justified in view of that intrinsic result 
of which they were not conscious, but also from the point of view occupied 
by the secular moralist. But looked at from this point, moral claims that are 
irrelevant, must not be brought into collision with world-historical deeds 
and their accomplishment. The Litany of private virtues — modesty, 
humility, philanthropy and forbearance — must not be raised against them. 
The History of the World might, on principle, entirely ignore the circle 
within which morality and the so much talked of distinction between the 
moral and the politic lies — not only in abstaining from judgments, for the 
principles involved, and the necessary reference of the deeds in question to 
those principles, are a sufficient judgment of them — but in leaving 
Individuals quite out of view and unmentioned. What it has to record is the 


activity of the Spirit of Peoples, so that the individual forms which that 
spirit has assumed in the sphere of outward reality, might be left to the 
delineation of special histories. 
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The same kind of formalism avails itself in its peculiar manner of the 
indefiniteness attaching to genius, poetry, and even philosophy; thinks 
equally that it finds these everywhere. We have here products of reflective 
thought; and it is familiarity with those general conceptions which single 
out and name real distinctions without fathoming the true depth of the 
matter, — that we call Culture. It 1s something merely formal, inasmuch as 
it aims at nothing more than the analysis of the subject, whatever it be, into 
its constituent parts, and the comprehension of these in their logical 
definitions and forms. It is not the free universality of conception necessary 
for making an abstract principle the object of consciousness. Such a 
consciousness of Thought itself, and of its forms isolated from a particular 
object, is Philosophy. This has, indeed, the condition of its existence in 
culture; that condition being the taking up of the object of thought, and at 
the same time clothing it with the form of universality, in such a way that 
the material content and the form given by the intellect are held in an 
inseparable state; — inseparable to such a degree that the object in question 
-which, by the analysis of one conception into a multitude of conceptions, is 
enlarged to an incalculable treasure of thought — is regarded as a merely 
empirical datum in whose formation thought has bad no share. 
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But it is quite as much an act of Thought — of the Understanding in 
particular — to embrace in one simple conception object which of itself 
comprehends a concrete and large significance (as Earth, Man, -Alexander 


or Caesar) and to designate it by one word, — as to resolve such a 
conception — duly to isolate in idea the conceptions which it contains, and 
to give them particular names. And in reference to the view which gave 
occasion to what has just been said, thus much will be clear, — that as 
reflection produces what we include under the general terms Genius, Talent, 
Art, Science, — formal culture on every grade of intellectual development, 
not only can, but must grow, and attain a mature bloom, while the grade in 
question is developing itself to a State, and on this basis of civilisation is 
advancing to intelligent reflection and to general forms of thought, — as in 
laws, so in regard to all else. In the very association of men in a state, lies 
the necessity of formal culture — consequently of the rise of the sciences 
and of a cultivated poetry and art generally. The arts designated “plastic,” 
require besides, even in their technical aspect, the civilised association of 
men. The poetic art — which has less need of external requirements and 
means, and which has the element of immediate existence, the voice, as its 
material — steps forth with great boldness and with matured expression, 
even under the conditions presented by a people not yet united in a political 
combination; since, as remarked above, language attains on its own 
particular ground a_ high intellectual development, prior to the 


commencement of civilisation. 
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Philosophy also must make its appearance where political life exists; since 
that in virtue of which any series of phenomena is reduced within the sphere 
of culture, as above stated, is the Form strictly proper to Thought; and thus 
for philosophy, which is nothing other than the consciousness of this form 
itself — the Thinking of Thinking,- the material of which its edifice is to be 
constructed, is already prepared by general culture. If in the development of 
the State itself, periods are necessitated which impel the soul of nobler 


natures to seek refuge from the Present in ideal regions, — in order to find 
in them that harmony with itself which it can no longer enjoy in the 
discordant real world, where the reflective intelligence attacks all that is 
holy and deep, which had been spontaneously inwrought into the religion, 
laws and manners of nations, and brings them down and attenuates them to 
abstract godless generalities, — Thought will be compelled to become 
Thinking Reason, with the view of effecting in its own element, the 
restoration of its principles from the ruin to which they had been brought. 
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We find then, it is true, among all world-historical peoples, poetry, plastic 
art, science, even philosophy; but not only is there a diversity in style and 
bearing generally, but still more remarkably in subject-matter; and this is a 
diversity of the most important kind, affecting the rationality of that subject- 
matter. It is useless for a pretentious aesthetic criticism to demand that our 
good pleasure should not be made the rule for the matter — the substantial 
part of their contents — and to maintain that it is the beautiful form as such, 
the grandeur of the fancy, and so forth, which fine art aims at, and which 
must be considered and enjoyed by a liberal taste and cultivated mind. A 
healthy intellect does not tolerate such abstractions, and cannot assimilate 
productions of the kind above referred to. Granted that the Indian Epopees 
might be placed on a level with the Homeric, on account of a number of 
those qualities of form — grandeur of invention and imaginative power, 
liveliness of images and emotions, and beauty of diction; yet the infinite 
difference of matter remains; consequently one of substantial importance 
and involving the interest of Reason which is immediately concerned with 
the consciousness of the Idea of Freedom, and its expression in individuals. 
There is not only a classical form, but a classical order of subject-matter; 
and in a work of art form and subject-matter are so closely united that the 


former can only be classical to the extent to which the latter is so. With a 
fantastic, indeterminate material — the Rule is the essence of Reason -the 
form becomes measureless and formless, or mean and contracted. In the 
same way, in that comparison of the various systems of philosophy of 
which we have already spoken, the only point of importance is overlooked, 
namely the character of that Unity which is found alike in the Chinese, the 
Eleatic, and the Spinozistic philosophy — the distinction between the 
recognition of that Unity as abstract and as concrete — concrete to the 
extent of being a unity in and by itself — a unity synonymous with Spirit. 
But that co-ordination proves that it recognises only such an abstract unity; 
so that while it gives judgment respecting philosophy it is ignorant of that 
very point which constitutes the interest of philosophy. 
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But there are also spheres which, amid all the variety that is presented in the 
substantial content of a particular form of culture, remain the same. The 
difference above mentioned in art, science, philosophy, concerns the 
thinking Reason and Freedom, which is the self-consciousness of the 
former, and which has the same one root with Thought. As it is not the 
brute, but only the man that thinks, he only — and only because he is a 
thinking being — has Freedom. His consciousness imports this, that the 
individual comprehends itself as a person, that is, recognises itself in its 
single existence as possessing universality, — as capable of abstraction 
from, and of surrendering all speciality; and, therefore, as inherently 
infinite. Consequently those spheres of intelligence which lie beyond the 
limits of this consciousness are a common ground among those substantial 
distinctions. Even morality, which is so intimately connected with the 
consciousness of freedom, can be very pure while that consciousness is still 
wanting; as far, that is to say, as it expresses duties and rights only as 


objective commands; or even as far as it remains satisfied with the merely 
formal elevation of the soul — the surrender of the sensual, and of all 
sensual motives — in a purely negative, self-denying fashion. The Chinese 
morality — since Europeans have become acquainted with it and with the 
writings of Confucius — has obtained the greatest praise and proportionate 
attention from those who are familiar with the Christian morality. There is a 
similar acknowledgment of the sublimity with which the /ndian religion and 
poetry, (a statement that must, however, be limited to the higher kind), but 
especially the Indian philosophy, expatiate upon and demand the removal 
and sacrifice of sensuality. Yet both these nations are, it must be confessed, 
entirely wanting in the essential consciousness of the Idea of Freedom. To 
the Chinese their moral laws are just like natural laws, — external, positive 
commands, — claims established by force, — compulsory duties or rules of 
courtesy towards each other. Freedom, through which alone the essential, 
determinations of Reason become moral sentiments, is wanting. Morality is 
a political affair, and its laws are administered by officers of government 
and legal tribunals. Their treatises upon it (which are not law books, but are 
certainly addressed to the subjective will and individual disposition) read, 
— as do the moral writings of the Stoics — like a string of commands 
stated as necessary for realising the goal of happiness; so that it seems to be 
left free to men, on their part, to adopt such commands, — to observe them 
or not; while the conception of an abstract subject, “a wise man” [Sapiens | 
forms the culminating point among the Chinese, as also among the Stoic 
moralists. Also in the Indian doctrine of the renunciation of the sensuality 
of desires and earthly interests, positive moral freedom is not the object and 
end, but the annihilation of consciousness — spiritual and even physical 
privation of life. 
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It is the concrete spirit of a people which we have distinctly to recognise, 
and since it is Spirit it can only be comprehended spiritually, that is, by 
thought. It is this alone which takes the lead in all the deeds and tendencies 
of that people, and which is occupied in realising itself, — in satisfying its 
ideal and becoming self-conscious, — for its great business is self- 
production. But for spirit, the highest attainment is self-knowledge; an 
advance not only to the intuition, but to the thought — the clear conception 
of itself. This it must and is also destined to accomplish; but the 
accomplishment is at the same time its dissolution., and the rise of another 
spirit, another world-historical people, another epoch of Universal History. 
This transition and connection leads us to the connection of the whole — 
the idea of the World’s History as such — which we have now to consider 
more closely, and of which we have to give a representation. 
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History in general is therefore the development of Spirit in Zime, as Nature 
is the development of the Idea in Space. 
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If then we cast a glance over the World’s History generally, we see a vast 
picture of changes and transactions; of infinitely manifold forms of peoples, 
states, individuals, in unresting succession. Everything that can enter into 
and interest the soul of man — all our sensibility to goodness, beauty, and 
greatness — is called into play. On every hand aims are adopted and 
pursued, which we recognise, whose accomplishment we desire — we hope 
and fear for them. In all these occurrences and changes we behold human 
action and suffering predominant; everywhere something akin to ourselves, 
and therefore everywhere something that excites our interest for or against. 
Sometimes it attracts us by beauty, freedom, and rich variety, sometimes by 


energy such as enables even vice to make itself interesting. Sometimes we 
see the more comprehensive mass of some general interest advancing with 
comparative slowness and _ subsequently sacrificed to an _ infinite 
complication of trifling circumstances, and so dissipated into atoms. Then, 
again, with a vast expenditure of power a trivial result is produced; while 
from what appears unimportant a tremendous issue proceeds. On every 
hand there is the motliest throng of events drawing us within the circle of its 
interest, and when one combination vanishes another immediately appears 


in its place. 
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The general thought — the category which first presents itself in this 
restless mutation of individuals and peoples, existing for a time and then 
vanishing — is that of change at large. The sight of the ruins of some 
ancient sovereignty directly leads us to contemplate this thought of change 
in its negative aspect. What traveller among the ruins of Carthage, of 
Palmyra, Persepolis, or Rome, has not been stimulated by reflections on the 
transience of kingdoms and men, and to sadness at the thought of a vigorous 
and rich life now departed — a sadness which does not expend itself on 
personal losses and the uncertainty of one’s own undertakings, but is a 
disinterested sorrow at the decay of a splendid and highly cultured national 
life! But the next consideration which allies itself with that of change, is, 
that chance while it imports dissolution, involves at the same time the rise 
of a new life — that while death is the issue of life, life is also the issue of 
death. This is a grand conception; one which the Oriental thinkers attained 
and which is perhaps the highest in their metaphysics. In the Idea of 
Metempsychosis we find it evolved in its relation to individual existence; 
but a myth more generally known, is that of the Phoenix as a type of the 
Life of Nature; eternally preparing for itself its funeral pile, and consuming 


itself upon it; but so that from its ashes is produced the new, renovated, 
fresh life. But this image is only Asiatic; oriental not occidental. Spirit — 
consuming the envelope of its existence — does not merely pass into 
another envelope, nor rise rejuvenescent from the ashes of its previous 
form; it comes forth exalted, glorified, a purer spirit. It certainly makes war 
upon itself — consumes its own existence; but in this very destruction it 
works up with existence into a new form, and each successive phase 
becomes in its turn a material, working on which it exalts itself to a new 


grade. 
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If we consider Spirit in this aspect — regarding its changes not merely as 
rejuvenescent transitions, 1.e., returns to the same form, but rather as 
manipulations of itself, by which it multiplies the material for future 
endeavours — we see it exerting itself in a variety of modes and directions; 
developing its powers and gratifying its desires in a variety which is 
inexhaustible; because every one of its creations, in which it has already 
found gratification, meets it anew as material, and is a new stimulus to 
plastic activity. The abstract conception of mere change gives place to the 
thought of Spirit manifesting, developing, and perfecting its powers in 
every direction which its manifold nature can follow. What powers it 
inherently possesses we learn from the variety of products and formations 
which it originates. In this pleasurable activity, it has to do only with itself. 
As involved with the conditions of mere nature — internal and external — 
it will indeed meet in these not only opposition and hindrance, but will 
often see its endeavours thereby fail; often sink under the complications in 
which it is entangled either by Nature or by itself. But in such case it 
perishes in fulfilling its own destiny and proper function, and even thus 
exhibits the spectacle of self-demonstration as spiritual activity. 
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The very essence of Spirit is activity; it realises its potentiality — makes 
itself its own deeds its own work — and thus it becomes an object to itself; 
contemplates itself as an objective existence. Thus is it with the Spirit of a 
people: it is a Spirit having strictly defined characteristics., which erects 
itself into an objective world, that exists and persists in a particular religious 
form of worship, customs, constitution and political laws, — in the whole 
complex of its institutions, — in the events and transactions that make up its 
history. That is its work — that is what this particular Nation is. Nations are 
what their deeds are. Every Englishman will say: We are the men who 
navigate the ocean, and have the commerce of the world; to whom the East 
Indies belong and their riches; who have a parliament, juries, &c.- The 
relation of the individual to that Spirit is that he appropriates to himself this 
substantial existence; that it becomes his character and capability, enabling 
him to have a definite place in the world — to be something. For he finds 
the being of the people to which he belongs an already established, firm 
world — objectively present to him — with which he has to incorporate 
himself. In this its work, therefore — its world — the Spirit of the people 
enjoys its existence and finds its satisfaction. — A Nation is moral — 
virtuous — vigorous — while it is engaged in realising its grand objects, 
and defends its work against external violence during the process of giving 
to its purposes an objective existence. The contradiction between its 
potential, subjective being — its inner aim and life — and its actual being 
is removed; it has attained full reality, has itself objectively present to it. 
But this having been attained, the activity played by the Spirit of the people 
in question is no longer needed; it has its desire. The Nation can still 
accomplish much in war and peace at home and abroad; but the living 
substantial soul itself may be said to have ceased its activity. The essential, 
supreme interest has consequently vanished from its life, for interest is 


present only where there is opposition. The nation lives the same kind of 
life as the individual when passing from maturity to old age, — in the 
enjoyment of itself, — in the satisfaction of being exactly what it desired 
and was able to attain. Although its imagination might have transcended 
that limit, it nevertheless abandoned any such aspirations as objects of 
actual endeavour, if the real world was less than favourable to their 
attainment — and restricted its aim by the conditions thus imposed. This 
mere customary life (the watch wound up and going on of itself) is that 
which brings on natural death. Custom is activity without opposition, for 
which there remains only a formal duration; in which the fullness and zest 
that originally characterised the aim of life is out of the questions merely 
external sensuous existence which has ceased to throw itself 
enthusiastically into its object. Thus perish individuals, thus perish peoples 
by a natural death; and though the latter may continue in being, it is an 
existence without intellect or vitality; having no need of its institutions, 
because the need for them is satisfied, — a political nullity and tedium. In 
order that a truly universal interest may arise, the Spirit of a People must 
advance to the adoption of some new purpose: but whence can this new 
purpose originate? It would be a higher, more comprehensive conception of 
itself — a transcending of its principle — but this very act would involve a 
principle of a new order, a new National Spirit. 
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Such a new principle does in fact enter into the Spirit of a people that has 
arrived at full development and self-realisation; it dies not a simply natural 
death — for it is not a mere single individual, but a spiritual, generic life; in 
its case natural death appears to imply destruction through its own agency. 
The reason of this difference from the single natural individual is that the 
Spirit of a people exists as a genus, and consequently carries within it its 


own negation, in the very generality which characterises it. A people can 
only die a violent death when it has become naturally dead in itself, as e.g., 
the German Imperial Cities, the German Imperial Constitution. 
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It is not of the nature of the all-pervading Spirit to die this merely natural 
death; it does not simply sink into the senile life of mere custom but — as 
being a National Spirit belonging to Universal History — attains to the 
consciousness of what its work is; it attains to a conception of itself. In fact 
it is world-historical only in so far as a universal principle has lain in its 
fundamental element, — in its grand aim: only so far is the work which 
such a spirit produces, a moral, political organisation. If it be mere desires 
that impel nations to activity, such deeds pass over without leaving a trace; 
or their traces are only ruin and destruction. Thus, it was first Chronos — 
Time — that ruled; the Golden Age, without moral products; and what was 
produced — the offspring of that Chronos — was devoured by it. It was 
Jupiter — from whose head Minerva sprang, and to whose circle of 
divinities belong Apollo and the Muses — that first put a constraint upon 
Time, and set a bound to its principle of decadence. He is the Political god, 
who produced a moral work — the State. 
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In the very element of an achievement the quality of generality, of thought, 
is contained; without thought it has no objectivity; that is its basis. The 
highest point in the development of a people is this, — to have gained a 
conception of its life and condition, — to have reduced its laws, its ideas of 
justice and morality to a science; for in this unity [of the objective and 
subjective] lies the most intimate unity that Spirit can attain to in and with 
itself. In 1ts work it is employed in rendering itself an object of its own 


contemplation; but it cannot develop itself objectively in its essential nature, 
except in thinking itself. 
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At this point, then, Spirit is acquainted with its principles — the general 
character of its acts. But at the same time, in virtue of its very generality, 
this work of thought is different in point of form from the actual 
achievements of the national genius, and from the vital agency by which 
those achievements have been performed. We have then before us a real 
and an ideal existence of the Spirit of the Nation. If we wish to gain the 
general idea and conception of what the Greeks were, we find it in 
Sophocles and Aristophanes, in Thucydides and Plato. In these individuals 
the Greek spirit conceived and thought itself. This is the profounder kind of 
satisfaction which the Spirit of a people attains; but it is “ideal,” and distinct 


from its “real” activity. 
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At such a time, therefore, we are sure to see a people finding satisfaction in 
the idea of virtue; putting talk about virtue partly side by side with actual 
virtue, but partly in the place of it. On the other hand pure, universal 
thought, since its nature is universality, is apt to bring the Special and 
Spontaneous — Belief, Trust, Customary Morality — to reflect upon itself, 
and its primitive simplicity; to show up the limitation with which it is 
fettered, — partly suggesting reasons for renouncing duties, partly itself 
demanding reasons, and the connection of such requirements with 
Universal Thought; and not finding that connection, seeking to impeach the 
authority of duty generally, as destitute of a sound foundation. 
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At the same time the isolation of individuals from each other and from the 
Whole makes its appearance; their aggressive selfishness and vanity; their 
seeking personal advantage and consulting this at the expense of the State at 
large. That inward principle in transcending its outward manifestations is 
subjective also in form — viz., selfishness and corruption in the unbound 


passions and egotistic interests of men. 
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Zeus, therefore, who is represented as having put a limit to the devouring 
agency of Time, and staid this transience by having established something 
inherently and independently durable — Zeus and his race are themselves 
swallowed up, and that by the very power that produced them — the 
principle of thought, perception, reasoning, insight derived from rational 
grounds, and the requirement of such grounds. 
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Time is the negative element in the sensuous world. Thought is the same 
negativity, but it is the deepest, the infinite form of it, in which therefore all 
existence generally is dissolved; first finite existence, — determinate, 
limited form: but existence generally, in its objective character, is limited; it 
appears therefore as a mere datum — something immediate — authority; — 
and is either intrinsically finite and limited, or presents itself as a limit for 
the thinking subject, and its infinite reflection on itself [unlimited 
abstraction]. 
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But first we must observe how the life which proceeds from death, is itself, 
on the other hand, only individual life; so that, regarding the species as the 


real and substantial in this vicissitude, the perishing of the individual is a 
regress of the species into individuality. The perpetuation of the race is, 
therefore, none other than the monotonous repetition of the same kind of 
existence. Further, we must remark how perception, — the comprehension 
of being by thought, — is the source and birthplace of a new, and in fact 
higher form, in a principle which while it preserves, dignifies its material. 
For Thought is that Universal - that Species which is immortal, which 
preserves identity with itself. The particular form of Spirit not merely 
passes away in the world by natural causes in Time, but is annulled in the 
automatic self-mirroring activity of consciousness. Because this annulling is 
an activity of Thought, it is at the same time conservative and elevating in 
its operation. While then, on the one side, Spirit annuls the reality, the 
permanence of that which it is, it gains on the other side, the essence, the 
Thought, the Universal element of that which it only was [its transient 
conditions]. Its principle is no longer that immediate import and aim which 


it was previously, but the essence of that import and aim. 
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The result of this process is then that Spirit, in rendering itself objective and 
making this its being an object of thought, on the one hand destroys the 
determinate form of its being, on the other hand gains a comprehension of 
the universal element which it involves, and thereby gives a new form to its 
inherent principle. In virtue of this, the substantial character of the National 
Spirit has been altered, — that is, its principle has risen into another, and in 
fact a higher principle. 
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It is of the highest importance in apprehending and comprehending History 
to have and to understand the thought involved in this transition. The 


individual traverses as a unity various grades of development, and remains 
the same individual; in like manner also does a people, till the Spirit which 
it embodies reaches the grade of universality. In this point lies the 
fundamental, the Ideal necessity of transition. This is the soul — the 
essential consideration — of the philosophical comprehension of History. 
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Spirit is essentially the result of its own activity; its activity is the 
transcending of immediate, simple, unreflected existence, — the negation of 
that existence, and the returning into itself. We may compare it with the 
seed; for with this the plant begins, yet it is also the result of the plant’s 
entire life. But the weak side of life is exhibited in the fact that the 
commencement and the result are disjoined from each other. Thus also is it 
in the life of individuals and peoples. The life of a people ripens a certain 
fruit; its activity aims at the complete manifestation of the principle which it 
embodies. But this fruit does not fall back into the bosom of the people that 
produced and matured it; on the contrary, it becomes a poison-draught to it. 
That poison-draught it cannot let alone, for it has an insatiable thirst for it: 
the taste of the draught is its annihilation., though at the same time the rise 


of a new principle. 
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We have already discussed the final aim of progression. The principles of 
the successive phases of Spirit that animate the Nations in a necessitated 
gradation, are themselves only steps in the development of the one universal 
Spirit, which through them elevates and completes itself to a self- 
comprehending totality. 
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While we are thus concerned exclusively with the Idea of Spirit, and in the 
History of the World regard everything as only its manifestation, we have, 
in traversing the past, — however extensive its periods, — only to do with 
what is present; for philosophy, as occupying itself with the True, has to do 
with the eternally present. Nothing in the past is lost for it, for the Idea is 
ever present; Spirit is immortal; with it there is no past, no future, but an 
essential now. This necessarily implies that the present form of Spirit 
comprehends within it all earlier steps. These have indeed unfolded 
themselves in succession independently; but what Spirit is it has always 
been essentially; distinctions are only the development of this essential 
nature. The life of the ever present Spirit is a circle of progressive 
embodiments, which looked at in one respect still exist beside each other, 
and only as looked at from another point of view appear as past. The grades 
which Spirit seems to have left behind it, it still possesses in the depths of 
its present. 
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Lectures on the History of Philosophy is a compilation of notes from 
Hegel’s university lectures, outlining his ideas and interpretations of the 
major philosophers of history. In these lectures, he regards consciousness as 
progressing from an undifferentiated pantheism of the East to a more 
individualistic understanding culminating in the freedom of the Germanic 
era. Hegel cites extensively the voluminous histories of philosophy written 
in Germany after 1740, including Johann Jakob Brucker’s Historia critica 
philosophiae, Johann Buhle’s Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie, 
Dietrich Tiedemann’s Geist der spekulativen Philosophie von Thales bis 
Berkeley and Wilhelm Gottlieb Tennemann’s Geschichte der Philosophie. 


Wilhelm Gottlieb Tennemann (1761-1819) was a German historian of philosophy. 
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IT IS PERHAPS unnecessary to say anything respecting the difficulty of 
making any adequate translation of Hegel’s writings. In the case of the 
History of Philosophy, that difficulty is possibly enhanced by the fact that 
the greater part of the book is put together from the notes of different 
courses of lectures delivered on the subject at various times. Hegel, as we 
learn from Michelet, in his preface to the first edition of this work, lectured 
in all nine times on the History of Philosophy: first in Jena in 1805-1806, 
then in Heidelberg in 1816-1817 and 1817-1818, and the other six times in 
Berlin between the years 1819 and 1830. He had begun the tenth course on 
the subject in 1831 when death cut his labours short. It was only for the first 
course of lectures — that delivered in Jena — that Hegel fully wrote out his 
lectures; this was evidently done with the intention of future publication in 
book form. At Heidelberg he composed a short abstract of his subject, 
giving in a few terse words the main points dealt with in each system of 
Philosophy. In the later courses of lectures Hegel trusted to extempore 
speaking, but at the same time made considerable use of the above writings, 
the margins of which he annotated with subsequent additions. Besides these 
annotations he left behind him a large number of miscellaneous notes, 
which have proved of the greatest value. The present translation is taken 
from the second and amended edition of the “Geschichte der Philosophie,” 
published in 1840. This edition is derived from no one set of lectures in 
particular, but carefully prepared by Michelet — himself one of Hegel’s 
pupils — from all available sources, including the notes of students. The 


Jena volume is, however, made the basis, as representing the main elements 


of the subject afterwards to be more fully amplified; or, in Michelet’s 
words, as the skeleton which was afterwards to be clothed with flesh. 

I have endeavoured to make this translation as literal as possible 
consistently with intelligibility, and have attempted, so far as might be, to 
give the recognized symbols for the words for which we have in English no 
satisfactory equivalents. “Begriff,” when used in its technical sense, is 
translated by “Notion,” “Idee” by “Idea,” as distinguished from the 
colloquial “idea”; “Vorstellung” is usually rendered by “popular” or 
“ordinary conception.” 

Miss Frances H. Simson has rendered very valuable assistance in going 
carefully over most of the proofs of the first volume, and she is now 
engaged with me in the translation of the volumes following. 

E. 8S. H. 
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DELIVERED AT HEIDELBERG on the 28th October, 1816 

Gentlemen, — Since the History of Philosophy is to be the subject of 
these lectures, and to-day I am making my first appearance in this 
University, I hope you will allow me to say what satisfaction it gives me to 
take my place once more in an Academy of Learning at this particular time. 
For the period seems to have been arrived at when Philosophy may again 
hope to receive some attention and love — this almost dead science may 
again raise its voice, and hope that the world which had become deaf to its 
teaching, may once more lend it an ear. The necessities of the time have 
accorded to the petty interests of every-day life such overwhelming 
attention: the deep interests of actuality and the strife respecting these have 
engrossed all the powers and the forces of the mind — as also the necessary 
means — to so great an extent, that no place has been left to the higher 
inward life, the intellectual operations of a purer sort; and the better natures 
have thus been stunted in their growth, and in great measure sacrificed. 
Because the spirit of the world was thus occupied, it could not look within 
and withdraw into itself. But since this stream of actuality is checked, since 
the German nation has cut its way out of its most material conditions, since 
its nationality, the basis of all higher life, has been saved, we may hope that, 
in addition to the State, which has swallowed up all other interests in its 
own, the Church may now resume her high position — that in addition to 
the kingdom of the world to which all thoughts and efforts have hitherto 
been directed; the Kingdom of God may also be considered. In other words, 
along with the business of politics and the other interests of every-day life, 


we may trust that Science, the free rational world of mind, may again 
flourish. 

We shall see in the History of Philosophy that in other European 
countries in which the sciences and the cultivation of the understanding 
have been prosecuted with zeal and with respect, Philosophy, excepting in 
name, has sunk even from memory, and that it is in the German nation that 
it has been retained as a peculiar possession. We have received the higher 
call of Nature to be the conservers of this holy flame, just as the Eumolpidee 
in Athens had the conservation of the Eleusinian mysteries, the inhabitants 
of the island of Samothrace the preservation and maintenance of a higher 
divine service; and as, earlier still, the World-spirit reserved to the Jewish 
nation the highest consciousness that it should once more rise from thence 
as a new spiritual force. We have already got so far, and have attained to a 
seriousness so much greater and a consciousness so much deeper, that for us 
ideas and that which our reason justifies, can alone have weight; to speak 
more plainly, the Prussian State is a State constituted on principles of 
intelligence. But the needs of the time and the interests of the events in the 
world already mentioned, have repressed a real and earnest effort after 
Philosophy and driven hence any general attention to it. It has thus 
happened that because vigorous natures turned to the practical, insipidity 
and dulness appropriated to themselves the preeminence in Philosophy and 
flourished there. It may indeed be said that since Philosophy began to take a 
place in Germany, it has never looked so badly as at the present time — 
never have emptiness and shallowness overlaid it so completely, and never 
have they spoken and acted with such arrogance, as though all power were 
in their hands! To combat the shallowness, to strive with German 
earnestness and honesty, to draw Philosophy out of the solitude into which 
it has wandered — to do such work as this we may hope that we are called 
by the higher spirit of our time. Let us together greet the dawn of a better 


time in which the spirit, hitherto a prey to externalities, may return within 
itself, come to itself again, and win space and room for a kingdom of its 
own, where true minds will rise above the interests of the moment, and 
obtain the power to receive the true, eternal and divine, the power to 
consider and to grasp the highest. 

We elders, who in the storms of the age have ripened into men, may 
think you happy whose youth falls in the day in which you may devote the 
same undisturbed to Science and to Truth. I have dedicated my life to 
Science, and it is a true joy to me to find myself again in this place where I 
may, in a higher measure and more extensive circle, work with others in the 
interests of the higher sciences, and help to direct your way therein. I hope 
that I may succeed in deserving and obtaining your confidence. But in the 
first place, I can ask nothing of you but to bring with you, above all, a trust 
in science and a trust in yourselves. The love of truth, faith in the power of 
mind, is the first condition in Philosophy. Man, because he is Mind, should 
and must deem himself worthy of the highest; he cannot think too highly of 
the greatness and the power of his mind, and, with this belief, nothing will 
be so difficult and hard that it will not reveal itself to him. The Being of the 
universe, at first hidden and concealed, has no power which can offer 
resistance to the search for knowledge; it has to lay itself open before the 
seeker — to set before his eyes and give for his enjoyment, its riches and its 
depths. 


PREFATORY NOTE 
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IN THE History of Philosophy the observation is immediately forced 
upon us that it certainly presents great interest if its subject is regarded from 
a favourable point of view, but that it would still possess interest even if its 
end were regarded as opposite to what it is. Indeed, this interest may seem 
to increase in the degree in which the ordinary conception of Philosophy, 
and of the end which its history serves, is reversed; for from the History of 
Philosophy a proof of the futility of the science is mainly derived. 

The demand that a history, whatever the subject may be, should state the 
facts without prejudice and without any particular object or end to be gained 
by its means, must be regarded as a fair one. But with a commonplace 
demand like this, we do not get far; for the history of a subject is necessarily 
intimately connected with the conception which is formed of it. In 
accordance with this what is important in it is determined, and the relation 
of the events to the end regulates the selection of facts to be recorded, the 
mode of comprehending them, and the point of view under which they are 
regarded. It may happen from the ideas formed of what a State really is, that 
a reader of the political history of a country may find therein nothing of 
what he looks for. Still more may this be the case in the history of 
Philosophy, and representations of this history may be instanced in which 
everything, excepting what was supposed to be Philosophy, appears to be 
found. 

In other histories we have a clear conception of their subjects, at least so 
far as their principal points are concerned; we know whether they concern a 
particular land, people or race, or whether their subject is the science of 
mathematics, physics, &c., or an art, such as painting. The science of 


Philosophy has, however, this distinguishing feature, and, if you will, this 
disadvantage as compared with other sciences, that we find the most varied 
points of view as regards its Notion, and regarding that which it ought to 
and can accomplish. If this first assumption, the conception of the subject of 
the history, is not established, the history itself is necessarily made 
vacillating, and it only obtains consistency when it sets forth a definite 
conception: but then in view of the various ways of regarding its subject, it 
easily draws upon itself the reproach of one-sidedness. 

That drawback relates, however, only to an external consideration of this 
narrative; there is another and greater disadvantage allied to it. If there are 
different Notions of the science of Philosophy, it is the true Notion alone 
that puts us in a position to understand the writings of philosophers who 
have worked in the knowledge of it. For in thought, and particularly in 
speculative thought, comprehension means something quite different from 
understanding the grammatical sense of the words alone, and also from 
understanding them in the region of ordinary conception only. Hence we 
may possess a knowledge of the assertions, propositions, or of the opinions 
of philosophers; we may have occupied ourselves largely with the grounds 
of and deductions from these opinions, and the main point in all that we 
have done may be wanting — the comprehension of the propositions. There 
is hence no lack of voluminous and even learned histories of Philosophy in 
which the knowledge of the matter itself about which so much ado has been 
made, is absent. The authors of such histories may be compared to animals 
which have listened to all the tones in some music, but to whose senses the 
unison, the harmony of their tones, has not penetrated. 


The circumstance mentioned makes it in no science so necessary as in 
the history of Philosophy to commence with an Introduction, and in it 
correctly to define, in the first place, the subject of the history about to be 


related. For it may be said, How should we begin to treat a subject, the 
name of which is certainly mentioned often enough, but of whose nature we 
as yet know nothing? In treating the history of Philosophy thus, we could 
have no other guidance than that of seeking out and taking up whatever has 
received the name of Philosophy, anywhere or any time. But in fact, when 
the Notion of Philosophy is established, not arbitrarily but in a scientific 
way, such treatment becomes the science of Philosophy itself. For in this 
science the peculiar characteristic is that its Notion forms the beginning in 
appearance merely, and it is only the whole treatment of the science that is 
the proof, and indeed we may say the finding of its Notion; and this is really 
a result of that treatment. 

In this Introduction the Notion of the science of Philosophy, of the 
subject of its history, has thus likewise to be set forth. At the same time, 
though this Introduction professes to relate to the history of Philosophy 
only, what has just been said of Philosophy on the whole, also holds good. 
What can be said in this Introduction is not so much something which may 
be stated beforehand, as what can be justified or proved in the treatment of 
the history. These preparatory explanations are for this reason only, not to 
be placed in the category of arbitrary assumptions. But to begin with stating 
what in their justification are really results, can only have the interest which 
may be possessed by a summary, given in advance, of the most general 
contents of a science. It must serve to set aside many questions and 


demands which might, from our ordinary prejudices, arise in such a history. 
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THERE ARE VARIOUS aspects under which the History of Philosophy may 
possess interest. We shall find the central point of this interest in the 
essential connection existing between what is apparently past and the 
present stage reached by Philosophy. That this connection is not one of the 
external considerations which may be taken into account in the history of 
Philosophy, but really expresses its inner character: that the events of this 
history, while they perpetuate themselves in their effects like all other 
events, yet produce their results in a special way — this it is which is here 
to be more clearly expounded. 

What the history of Philosophy shows us is a succession of noble minds, 
a gallery of heroes of thought, who, by the power of Reason, have 
penetrated into the being of things, of nature and of spirit, into the Being of 
God, and have won for us by their labours the highest treasure, the treasure 
of reasoned knowledge. 

The events and actions of this history are therefore such that personality 
and individual character do not enter to any large degree into its content and 
matter. In this respect the history of Philosophy contrasts with political 
history, in which the individual, according to the peculiarity of his 
disposition, talents, affections, the strength or weakness of his character, 
and in general, according to that through which he is this individual, is the 
subject of actions and events. In Philosophy, the less deserts and merits are 
accorded to the particular individual, the better is the history; and the more 
it deals with thought as free, with the universal character of man as man, the 
more this thought, which is devoid of special characteristic, is itself shown 
to be the producing subject. 


The acts of thought appear at first to be a matter of history, and, 
therefore, things of the past, and outside our real existence. But in reality we 
are what we are through history: or, more accurately, as in the history of 
Thought, what has passed away is only one side, so in the present, what we 
have as a permanent possession is essentially bound up with our place in 
history. The possession of self-conscious reason, which belongs to us of the 
present world, did not arise suddenly, nor did it grow only from the soil of 
the present. This possession must be regarded as previously present, as an 
inheritance, and as the result of labour — the labour of all past generations 
of men. Just as the arts of outward life, the accumulated skill and invention, 
the customs and arrangements of social and political life, are the result of 
the thought, care, and needs, of the want and the misery, of the ingenuity, 
the plans and achievements of those who preceded us in history, so, 
likewise, in science, and specially in Philosophy, do we owe what we are to 
the tradition which, as Herder has put it,* like a holy chain, runs through all 
that was transient, and has therefore passed away. Thus has been preserved 
and transmitted to us what antiquity produced. 

But this tradition is not only a stewardess who simply guards faithfully 
that which she has received, and thus delivers it unchanged to posterity, just 
as the course of nature in the infinite change and activity of its forms ever 
remains constant to its original laws and makes no step in advance. Such 
tradition is no motionless statue, but is alive, and swells like a mighty river, 
which increases in size the further it advances from its source. The content 
of this tradition is that which the intellectual world has brought forth, and 
the universal Mind does not remain stationary. But it is just the universal 
Mind with which we have to do. It may certainly be the case with a single 
nation that its culture, art, science — its intellectual activities as a whole — 
are at a standstill. This appears, perhaps, to be the case with the Chinese, for 
example, who may have been as far advanced in every respect two thousand 


years ago as now. But the world-spirit does not sink into this rest of 
indifference; this follows from its very nature, for its activity is its life. This 
activity presupposes a material already present, on which it acts, and which 
it does not merely augment by the addition, of new matter, but completely 
fashions and transforms. Thus that which each generation has produced in 
science and in intellectual activity, is an heirloom to which all the past 
generations have added their savings, a temple in which all races of men 
thankfully and cheerfully deposit that which rendered aid to them through 
life, and which they had won from the depths of Nature and of Mind. To 
receive this inheritance is also to enter upon its use. It constitutes the soul of 
each successive generation, the intellectual substance of the time; its 
principles, prejudices, and possessions; and this legacy is degraded to a 
material which becomes metamorphosed by Mind. In this manner that 
which is received is changed, and the material worked upon is both 
enriched and preserved at the same time. 

This is the function of our own and of every age: to grasp the knowledge 
which is already existing, to make it our own, and in so doing to develop it 
still further and to raise it to a higher level. In thus appropriating it to 
ourselves we make it into something different from what it was before. On 
the presupposition of an already existing intellectual world which is 
transformed in our appropriation of it, depends the fact that Philosophy can 
only arise in connection with previous Philosophy, from which of necessity 
it has arisen. The course of history does not show us the Becoming of things 
foreign to us, but the Becoming of ourselves and of our own knowledge. 

The ideas and questions which may be present to our mind regarding the 
character and ends of the history of Philosophy, depend on the nature of the 
relationship here given. In this lies the explanation of the fact that the study 
of the history of Philosophy is an introduction to Philosophy itself. The 
guiding principles for the formation of this history are given in this fact, the 


further discussion of which must thus be the main object of this 
introduction. We must also, however, keep in mind, as being of fundamental 
importance, the conception of the aim of Philosophy. And since, as already 
mentioned, the systematic exposition of this conception cannot here find a 
place, such discussion as we can now undertake, can only propose to deal 
with the subject provisionally and not to give a thorough and conclusive 
account of the nature of the Becoming of Philosophy. 

This Becoming is not merely a passive movement, as we suppose 
movements such as those of the sun and moon to be. It is no mere 
movement in the unresisting medium of space and time. What we must 
represent to ourselves is the activity of free thought; we have to present the 
history of the world of thought as it has arisen and produced itself. 

There is an old tradition that it is the faculty of thought which separates 
men from beasts; and to this tradition we shall adhere. In accordance with 
this, what man has, as being nobler than a beast, he has through thinking. 
Everything which is human, however it may appear, is so only because the 
thought contained in it works and has worked. But thought, although it is 
thus the essential, substantial, and effectual, has many other elements. We 
must, however, consider it best when Thought does not pursue anything 
else, but is occupied only with itself — with what is noblest — when it has 
sought and found itself. The history which we have before us is the history 
of Thought finding itself, and it is the case with Thought that it only finds 
itself in producing itself; indeed, that it only exists and is actual in finding 
itself. These productions are the philosophic systems; and the series of 
discoveries on which Thought sets out in order to discover itself, forms a 
work which has lasted twenty-five hundred years. 

If the Thought which is essentially Thought, is in and for itself and 
eternal, and that which is true is contained in Thought alone, how, then, 
does this intellectual world come to have a history? In history what appears 


is transient, has disappeared in the night of the past and is no more. But 
true, necessary thought — and it is only with such that we have to do — is 
capable of no change. The question here raised constitutes one of those 
matters first to be brought under our consideration. But in the second place, 
there are also many most important things outside of Philosophy, which are 
yet the work of Thought, and which are left unconsidered. Such are 
Religion, Political History, forms of Government, and the Arts and 
Sciences. The question arises as to how these operations differ from the 
subject of consideration, and how they are related in history? As regards 
these two points of view, it is desirable to show in what sense the history of 
Philosophy is here taken, in order to see clearly what we are about. 
Moreover, in the third place, we must first take a general survey before we 
descend to particulars, else the whole is not seen for the mere details — the 
wood is not seen for the trees, nor Philosophy for mere philosophies. We 
require to have a general idea of the nature and aim of the whole in order to 
know what to look for. Just as we first desire to obtain a general idea of a 
country, which we should no longer see in going into detail, so we desire to 
see the relation which single philosophies bear to the whole; for in reality, 
the high value of the detail lies in its relation to the whole. This is nowhere 
more the case than with Philosophy, and also with its history. In the case of 
a history, indeed, the establishment of the Universal seems to be less 
needful than in that of one of the sciences proper. For history seems at first 
to be a succession of chance events, in which each fact stands isolated by 
itself, which has Time alone as a connecting-link. But even in political 
history we are not satisfied with this. We see, or at least divine in it, that 
essential connection in which the individual events have their place and 
relation to an end or aim, and in this way obtain significance. For the 


significant in history is such only through its relation to and connection with 


a Universal. To perceive this Universal is thus to apprehend the 
significance. 

There are, therefore, the following points with which I wish to deal in 
this introduction. 

The first of these will be to investigate the character of the history of 
Philosophy, its significance, its nature, and its aim, from which will follow 
inferences as to its treatment. In particular, we shall get an insight into the 
relation of the history of Philosophy to the science of Philosophy, and this 
will be the most interesting point of all. That is to say, this history 
represents, not merely the external, accidental, events contained within it, 
but it shows how the content, or that which appears to belong to mere 
history, really belongs to the science of Philosophy. The history of 
Philosophy is itself scientific, and thus essentially becomes the science of 
Philosophy. 

In the second place, the Notion of Philosophy must be more adequately 
determined, and from it must be deduced what should be excluded from the 
history of Philosophy out of the infinite material and the manifold aspects 
of the intellectual culture of the nations. Religion, certainly, and the 
thoughts contained in and regarding it, particularly when these are in the 
form of mythology, are, on account of their matter, and the sciences with 
their ideas on the state, duties and laws, on account of their form, so near 
Philosophy that the history of the science of Philosophy threatens to 
become quite indefinite in extent. It might be supposed that the history of 
Philosophy should take account of all these ideas. Has not everything been 
called Philosophy and philosophizing? On the one hand, the close 
connection has to be further considered in which Philosophy stands with its 
allied subjects, religion, art, the other sciences, and likewise with political 
history. On the other hand, when the province of Philosophy has been 
correctly defined, we reach, with the determination of what Philosophy is 


and what pertains to it, the starting-point of its history, which must be 
distinguished from the commencements of religious ideas and mere 
thoughtful conjectures. 

From the idea of the subject which is contained in these first two points 
of view, it is necessary to pass on to the consideration of the third point, to 
the general review of this history and to the division of its progress into 
natural periods — such an arrangement to exhibit it as an organic, 
progressive whole, as a rational connection through which this history 
attains the dignity of a science. And I will not occupy further space with 
reflections on the use of the history of Philosophy, and other methods of 
treating it. The use is evident. But, in conclusion, I wish to consider the 
sources of the history of Philosophy, for this is customary. 


A THE NOTION OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
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THE THOUGHT WHICH may first occur to us in the history of Philosophy, 
is that the subject itself contains an inner contradiction. For Philosophy 
aims at understanding what is unchangeable, eternal, in and for itself: its 
end is Truth. But history tells us of that which has at one time existed, at 
another time has vanished, having been expelled by something else. Truth is 
eternal; it does not fall within the sphere of the transient, and has no history. 
But if it has a history, and as this history is only the representation of a 
succession of past forms of knowledge, the truth is not to be found in it, for 
the truth cannot be what has passed away. 

It might be said that all this argument would affect not only the other 
sciences, but in like degree the Christian religion, and it might be found 
inconsistent that a history of this religion and of the other sciences should 
exist; but it would be superfluous further to examine this argument, for it is 
immediately contradicted by the very fact that there are such histories. But 
in order to get a better understanding of this apparent contradiction, we 
must distinguish between the outward history of a religion or a science and 
the history of the subject itself. And then we must take into account that the 
history of Philosophy because of the special nature of its subject-matter, is 
different from other histories. It is at once evident that the contradiction in 
question could not refer to the outward history, but merely to the inward, or 
that of the content itself. There is a history of the spread of Christianity and 
of the lives of those who have avowed it, and its existence has formed itself 
into that of a Church. This in itself constitutes an external existence such 
that being brought into contact with temporal affairs of the most diverse 
kind, its lot is a varied one and it essentially possesses a history. And of the 


Christian doctrine it is true that it, too, has its history, but it necessarily soon 
reached its full development and attained to its appointed powers. And this 
old creed has been an acknowledged influence to every age, and will still be 
acknowledged unchanged as the Truth, even though this acknowledgment 
were become no more than a pretence, and the words an empty form. But 
the history of this doctrine in its wider sense includes two elements: first the 
various additions to and deviations from the truth formerly established, and 
secondly the combating of these errors, the purification of the principles 
that remain from such additions, and a consequent return to their first 
simplicity. 

The other sciences, including Philosophy, have also an external history 
like Religion. Philosophy has a history of its origin, diffusion, maturity, 
decay, revival; a history of its teachers, promoters, and of its opponents — 
often, too, of an outward relation to religion and occasionally to the State. 
This side of its history likewise gives occasion to interesting questions. 
Amongst other such, it is asked why Philosophy, the doctrine of absolute 
Truth, seems to have revealed itself on the whole to a small number of 
individuals, to special nations, and how it has limited itself to particular 
periods of time. Similarly with respect to Christianity, to the Truth in a 
much more universal form than the philosophical, a difficulty has been 
encountered in respect to the question whether there is a contradiction in the 
fact that this religion should have appeared so late in time, and that it should 
have remained so long and should still remain limited to special races of 
men. But these and other similar questions are too much a matter of detail 
to depend merely on the general conflict referred to, and when we have 
further touched upon the peculiar character of philosophic knowledge, we 
may go more specially into the aspects which relate to the external 
existence and external history of Philosophy. 


But as regards the comparison between the history of Religion and that 
of Philosophy as to inner content, there is not in the latter as there is in 
Religion a fixed and fundamental truth which, as unchangeable, is apart 
from history. The content of Christianity, which is Truth, has, however, 
remained unaltered as such, and has therefore little history or as good as 
none.* Hence in Religion, on account of its very nature as Christianity, the 
conflict referred to disappears. The errors and additions constitute no 
difficulty. They are transitory and altogether historical in character. 

The other sciences, indeed, have also according to their content a 
History, a part of which relates to alterations, and the renunciation of tenets 
which were formerly current. But a great, perhaps the greater, part of the 
history relates to what has proved permanent, so that what was new, was not 
an alteration on earlier acquisitions, but an addition to them. These sciences 
progress through a process of juxtaposition. It is true that in Botany, 
Mineralogy, and so on, much is dependent on what was previously known, 
but by far the greatest part remains stationary and by means of fresh matter 
is merely added to without itself being affected by the addition. With a 
science like Mathematics, history has, in the main, only the pleasing task of 
recording further additions. Thus to take an example, elementary geometry 
in so far as it was created by Euclid, may from his time on be regarded as 
having no further history. 

The history of Philosophy, on the other hand, shows neither the 
motionlessness of a complete, simple content, nor altogether the onward 
movement of a peaceful addition of new treasures to those already acquired. 
It seems merely to afford the spectacle of ever-recurring changes in the 


whole, such as finally are no longer even connected by a common aim. 


1. Common Ideas regarding the History of Philosophy. 


At this point appear these ordinary superficial ideas regarding the history of 
Philosophy which have to be referred to and corrected. As regards these 
very current views, which are doubtless known to you, gentlemen, for 
indeed they are the reflections most likely to occur in one’s first crude 
thoughts on a history of Philosophy, I will shortly explain what requires 
explanation, and the explanation of the differences in philosophies will lead 
us further into the matter itself. 

a. The History of Philosophy as an accumulation of Opinions. 

History, at the first glance, includes in its aim the narration of the 
accidental circumstances of times, of races, and of individuals, treated 
impartially partly as regards their relation in time, and partly as to their 
content. The appearance of contingency in time-succession is to be dealt 
with later on. It is contingency of content which 1s the idea with which we 
have first to deal — the idea of contingent actions. But thoughts and not 
external actions, or griefs, or joys, form the content of Philosophy. 
Contingent thoughts, however, are nothing but opinions, and philosophical 
Opinions are opinions relating to the more special content of Philosophy, 
regarding God, Nature and Spirit. 

Thus we now meet the view very usually taken of the history of 
Philosophy which ascribes to it the narration of a number of philosophical 
opinions as they have arisen and manifested themselves in time. This kind 
of matter is in courtesy called opinions; those who think themselves more 
capable of judging rightly, call such a history a display of senseless follies, 
or at least of errors made by men engrossed in thought and in mere ideas. 
This view is not only held by those who recognize their ignorance of 
Philosophy. Those who do this, acknowledge it, because that ignorance is, 
in common estimation, held to be no obstacle to giving judgment upon what 
has to do with the subject; for it is thought that anybody can form a 
judgment on its character and value without any comprehension, of it 


whatever. But the same view is even held by those who write or have 
written on the history of Philosophy. This history, considered only as the 
enumeration of various opinions, thus becomes an idle tale, or, if you will, 
an erudite investigation. For erudition is, in the main, acquaintance with a 
number of useless things, that is to say, with that which has no intrinsic 
interest or value further than being known. Yet it is thought that profit is to 
be derived from learning the various opinions and reflections of other men. 
It stimulates the powers of thought and also leads to many excellent 
reflections; this signifies that now and then it occasions an idea, and its art 
thus consists in the spinning one opinion out of the other. 

If the history of Philosophy merely represented various opinions in array, 
whether they be of God or of natural and spiritual things existent, it would 
be a most superfluous and tiresome science, no matter what advantage 
might be brought forward as derived from such thought-activity and 
learning. What can be more useless than to learn a string of bald opinions, 
and what more unimportant? Literary works, being histories of Philosophy 
in the sense that they produce and treat the ideas of Philosophy as if they 
were opinions, need be only superficially glanced at to find how dry and 
destitute of interest everything about them is. 

An opinion is a subjective conception, an uncontrolled thought, an idea 
which may occur to me in one direction or in another: an opinion is mine,* 
it is in itself a universal thought which is existent in and for itself. But 
Philosophy possesses no opinions, for there is no such thing as 
philosophical opinions. When we hear a man speaking of philosophical 
opinions, even though he be an historian of philosophy itself, we detect at 
once this want of fundamental education. Philosophy is the objective 
science of truth, it is science of necessity, conceiving knowledge, and 


neither opinion nor the spinning out of opinions. 


The more precise significance of this idea is that we get to know 
opinions only, thus laying emphasis upon the word Opinion. Now the direct 
opposite of opinion is the Truth; it is Truth before which mere opinion 
pales. Those who in the history of Philosophy seek mere theories, or who 
suppose that on the whole only such are to be found within it, also turn 
aside when that word Truth confronts them. Philosophy here encounters 
opposition from two different sides. On the one hand piety openly declares 
Reason or Thought to be incapable of apprehending what 1s true, and to lead 
only to the abyss of doubt; it declares that independent thought must be 
renounced, and reason held in bounds by faith in blind authority, if Truth is 
to be reached. Of the relation existing between Religion and Philosophy and 
of its history, we shall deal later on. On the other hand, it is known just as 
well, that so-called reason has maintained its rights, abandoning faith in 
mere authority, and has endeavoured to make Christianity rational, so that 
throughout it is only my personal insight and conviction which obliges me 
to make any admissions. But this affirmation of the right of reason is turned 
round in an astonishing manner, so that it results in making knowledge of 
the truth through reason an impossibility. This so-called reason on the one 
hand has combated religious faith in the name and power of thinking 
reason, and at the same time it has itself turned against reason and is true 
reason’s adversary. Instinct and feeling are maintained by it against the true 
reason, thus making the measure of true value the merely subjective — that 
is a particular conviction such as each can form in and for himself in his 
subjective capacity. A personal conviction such as this is no more than the 
particular opinion that has become final for men. 

If we begin with what meets us in our very first conceptions, we cannot 
neglect to make mention of this aspect in the history of Philosophy. In its 
results it permeates culture generally, being at once the misconception and 
true sign of our times. It is the principle through which men mutually 


understand and know each other; an hypothesis whose value is established 
and which is the ground of all the other sciences. In theology it is not so 
much the creed of the church that passes for Christianity, as that every one 
to a greater or less degree makes a Christianity of his own to tally with his 
conviction. And in history we often see theology driven into acquiring the 
knowledge of various opinions in order that an interest may thus be 
furnished to the science, and one of the first results of the attention paid 
them is the honour awarded to all convictions, and the esteem vouchsafed to 
what has been constituted merely by the individual. The endeavour to know 
the Truth is then of course relinquished. It is true that personal conviction is 
the ultimate and absolute essential which reason and its philosophy, from a 
subjective point of view, demand in knowledge. But there is a distinction 
between conviction when it rests on subjective grounds such as feelings, 
speculations and perceptions, or, speaking generally, on the particular nature 
of the subject, and when it rests on thought proceeding from acquaintance 
with the Notion and the nature of the thing. In the former case conviction is 
opinion. 

This opposition between mere opinion and truth now sharply defined, we 
already recognize in the culture of the period of Socrates and Plato — a 
period of corruption in Greek life — as the Platonic opposition between 
opinion ddga and Science éziotjuy. It is the same opposition as that which 
existed in the decadence of Roman public and political life under Augustus, 
and subsequently when Epicureanism and indifference set themselves up 
against Philosophy. Under this influence, when Christ said, “I came into the 
world that I should bear witness unto the Truth,” Pilate answered, “What is 
Truth?” That was said in a superior way, and signifies that this idea of truth 
is an expedient which 1s obsolete: we have got further, we know that there is 
no longer any question about knowing the Truth, seeing that we have gone 
beyond it. Who makes this statement has gone beyond it indeed. If this is 


made our starting point in the history of Philosophy, its whole significance 
will consist in finding out the particular ideas of others, each one of which 
is different from the other: these individual points of view are thus foreign 
to me: my thinking reason is not free, nor is it present in them: for me they 
are but extraneous, dead historic matter, or so much empty content, and to 
satisfy oneself with empty vanity is mere subjective vanity itself. 

To the impartial man, the Truth has always been a heart-stirring word 
and one of great import. As to the assertion that the Truth cannot be known, 
we shall consider it more closely in the history of Philosophy itself where it 
appears. The only thing to be here remarked is that if this assumption be 
allowed, as was the case with Tennemann, it is beyond conception why 
anyone should still trouble about Philosophy, since each opinion asserts 
falsely in its turn that 1t has found the truth. This immediately recalls to me 
the old belief that Truth consists in knowledge, but that an individual only 
knows the Truth in so far as he reflects and not as he walks and stands: and 
that the Truth cannot be known in immediate apprehension and perception, 
whether it be external and sensuous, or whether it be intellectual perception 
(for every perception as a perception is sensuous) but only through the 
labour of thought. 

b. Proof of the futility of Philosophical Knowledge obtained through the 
History of Philosophy itself. 

From another point of view another consequence ensues from the above 
conception of the history of Philosophy which may at will be looked at as 
an evil or a benefit. In view of such manifold opinions and philosophical 
systems sO numerous, one is perplexed to know which one ought to be 
accepted. In regard to the great matters to which man is attracted and a 
knowledge of which Philosophy would bestow, it is evident that the greatest 
minds have erred, because they have been contradicted by others. “Since 
this has been so with minds so great, how then can ego homuncio attempt to 


form a judgment?” This consequence, which ensues from the diversity in 
philosophical systems, is, as may be supposed, the evil in the matter, while 
at the same time it is a subjective good. For this diversity is the usual plea 
urged by those who, with an air of knowledge, wish to make a show of 
interest in Philosophy, to explain the fact that they, with this pretence of 
good-will, and, indeed, with added motive for working at the science, do in 
fact utterly neglect it. But this diversity in philosophical systems is far from 
being merely an evasive plea. It has far more weight as a genuine serious 
ground of argument against the zeal which Philosophy requires. It justifies 
its neglect and demonstrates conclusively the powerlessness of the 
endeavour to attain to philosophic knowledge of the truth. When it is 
admitted that Philosophy ought to be a real science, and one Philosophy 
must certainly be the true, the question arises as to which Philosophy it is, 
and when it can be known. Each one asserts its genuineness, each even 
gives different signs and tokens by which the Truth can be discovered; 
sober reflective thought must therefore hesitate to give its judgment. 

This, then, is the wider interest which the history of Philosophy is said to 
afford. Cicero (De natura Deorum I. 8 sq.) gives us from this point of view, 
a most slovenly history of philosophic thought on God. He puts it in the 
mouth of an Epicurean, but he himself knew of nothing more favourable to 
say, and it is thus his own view. The Epicurean says that no certain 
knowledge has been arrived at. The proof that the efforts of philosophy are 
futile is derived directly from the usual superficial view taken of its history; 
the results attendant on that history make it appear to be a process in which 
the most various thoughts arise in numerous philosophies, each of which 
opposes, contradicts and refutes the other. This fact, which cannot be 
denied, seems to contain the justification, indeed the necessity for applying 
to Philosophy the words of Christ, “Let the dead bury their dead; arise, and 
follow Me.” The whole of the history of Philosophy becomes a battlefield 


covered with the bones of the dead; it is a kingdom not merely formed of 
dead and lifeless individuals, but of refuted and spiritually dead systems, 
since each has killed and buried the other. Instead of “Follow thou Me,” 
here then it must indeed be said, “Follow thine own self’ — that is, hold by 
thine own convictions, remain steadfast to thine own opinion, why adopt 
another? 

It certainly happens that a new philosophy makes its appearance, which 
maintains the others to be valueless; and indeed each one in turn comes 
forth at first with the pretext that by its means all previous philosophies not 
only are refuted, but what in them is wanting is supplied, and now at length 
the right one is discovered. But following upon what has gone before, it 
would rather seem that other words of Scripture are just as applicable to 
such a philosophy — the words which the Apostle Peter spoke to Ananias, 
“Behold the feet of them that shall carry thee out are at the door.” Behold 
the philosophy by which thine own will be refuted and displaced shall not 
tarry long as it has not tarried before. 

c. Explanatory remarks on the diversity in Philosophies. 

Certainly the fact is sufficiently well established that there are and have 
been different philosophies. The Truth is, however, one; and the instinct of 
reason maintains this irradicable intuition or belief. It is said that only one 
philosophy can be true, and, because philosophies are different, it is 
concluded that all others must be erroneous. But, in fact, each one in turn 
gives every assurance, evidence and proof of being the one and true 
Philosophy. This is a common mode of reasoning and is what seems in truth 
to be the view of sober thought. As regards the sober nature of the word at 
issue — thought — we can tell from every-day experience that if we fast we 
feel hunger either at once or very soon. But sober thought always has the 
fortunate power of not resulting in hunger and desire, but of being and 
remaining as it is, content. Hence the thought expressed in such an utterance 


reveals the fact that it is dead understanding; for it is only death which fasts 
and yet rests satisfied. But neither physical life nor intellectual remains 
content with mere abstention; as desire it presses on through hunger and 
through thirst towards Truth, towards knowledge itself. It presses on to 
satisfy this desire and does not allow itself to feast and find sufficiency in a 
reflection such as this. 

As to this reflection, the next thing to be said of it is that however 
different the philosophies have been, they had a common bond in that they 
were Philosophy. Thus whoever may have studied or become acquainted 
with a philosophy, of whatever kind, provided only that it is such, has 
thereby become acquainted with Philosophy. That delusive mode of 
reasoning which regards diversity alone, and from doubt of or aversion to 
the particular form in which a Universal finds its actuality, will not grasp or 
even allow this universal nature, I have elsewhere? likened to an invalid 
recommended by the doctor to eat fruit, and who has cherries, plums or 
grapes, before him, but who pedantically refuses to take anything because 
no part of what is offered him is fruit, some of it being cherries, and the rest 
plums or grapes. 

But it is really important to have a deeper insight into the bearings of this 
diversity in the systems of Philosophy. Truth and Philosophy known 
philosophically, make such diversity appear in another light from that of 
abstract opposition between Truth and Error. The explanation of how this 
comes about will reveal to us the significance of the whole history of 
Philosophy. We must make the fact conceivable, that the diversity and 
number of philosophies not only does not prejudice Philosophy itself, that is 
to say the possibility of a philosophy, but that such diversity is, and has 
been, absolutely necessary to the existence of a science of Philosophy and 
that it is essential to it. 


This makes it easy to us to comprehend the aim of Philosophy, which is 
in thought and in conception to grasp the Truth, and not merely to discover 
that nothing can be known, or that at least temporal, finite truth, which also 
is an untruth, can alone be known and not the Truth indeed. Further we find 
that in the history of Philosophy we have to deal with Philosophy itself. The 
facts within that history are not adventures and contain no more romance 
than does the history of the world. They are not a mere collection of chance 
events, of expeditions of wandering knights, each going about fighting, 
struggling purposelessly, leaving no results to show for all his efforts. Nor is 
it so that one thing has been thought out here, another there, at will; in the 
activity of thinking mind there is real connection, and what there takes 
place is rational. It is with this belief in the spirit of the world that we must 
proceed to history, and in particular to the history of Philosophy. 


2. Explanatory Remarks upon the Definition of the History of Philosophy. 


The above statement, that the Truth is only one, 1s still abstract and formal. 
In the deeper sense it is our starting point. But the aim of Philosophy is to 
know this one Truth as the immediate source from which all else proceeds, 
both all the laws of nature and all the manifestations of life and 
consciousness of which they are mere reflections, or to lead these laws and 
manifestations in ways apparently contrary, back to that single source, and 
from that source to comprehend them, which is to understand their 
derivation. Thus what is most essential is to know that the single truth is not 
merely a solitary, empty thought, but one determined within itself. To obtain 
this knowledge we must enter into some abstract Notions which, as such, 
are quite general and dry, and which are the two principles of Development 
and of the Concrete. We could, indeed, embrace the whole in the single 
principle of development; if this were clear, all else would result and follow 
of its own accord. The product of thinking is the thought; thought is, 


however, still formal; somewhat more defined it becomes Notion, and 
finally Idea is Thought in its totality, implicitly and explicitly determined. 
Thus the Idea, and it alone is Truth. Now it is essentially in the nature of the 
Idea to develop, and only through development to arrive at comprehension 
of itself, or to become what it is. That the Idea should have to make itself 
what it is, seems like a contradiction; it may be said that it is what it is. 

a. The Notion of Development. 

The idea of development is well known, but it is the special 
characteristic of Philosophy to investigate such matters as were formerly 
held as known. What is dealt with or made use of without consideration as 
an aid to daily life, is certainly the unknown to man unless he be informed 
in Philosophy. The further discussion of this idea belongs to the science of 
Logic. 

In order to comprehend what development is, what may be called two 
different states must be distinguished. The first is what is known as 
capacity, power, what I call being-in-itself (potentia, ddvasuc); the second 
principle is that of being-for-itself, actuality (actus, évépyeia). If we say, for 
example, that man is by nature rational, we would mean that he has reason 
only inherently or in embryo: in this sense, reason, understanding, 
imagination, will, are possessed from birth or even from the mother’s 
womb. But while the child only has capacities or the actual possibility of 
reason, it is just the same as if he had no reason; reason does not yet exist in 
him since he cannot yet do anything rational, and has no rational 
consciousness. Thus what man is at first implicitly becomes explicit, and it 
is the same with reason. If, then, man has actuality on whatever side, he is 
actually rational; and now we come to reason. 

What is the real meaning of this word? That which is in itself must 
become an object to mankind, must arrive at consciousness, thus becoming 


for man. What has become an object to him is the same as what he is in 


himself; through the becoming objective of this implicit being, man first 
becomes for himself; he is made double, is retained and not changed into 
another. For example, man is thinking, and thus he thinks out thoughts. In 
this way it is in thought alone that thought is object; reason produces what 
is rational: reason is its own object. The fact that thought may also descend 
to what is destitute of reason is a consideration involving wider issues, 
which do not concern us here. But even though man, who in himself is 
rational, does not at first seem to have got further on since he became 
rational for himself — what is implicit having merely retained itself — the 
difference is quite enormous: no new content has been produced, and yet 
this form of being for self makes all the difference. The whole variation in 
the development of the world in history is founded on this difference. This 
alone explains how since all mankind is naturally rational, and freedom is 
the hypothesis on which this reason rests, slavery yet has been, and in part 
still is, maintained by many peoples, and men have remained contented 
under it. The only distinction between the Africans and the Asiatics on the 
one hand, and the Greeks, Romans, and moderns on the other, is that the 
latter know and it is explicit for them, that they are free, but the others are 
so without knowing that they are, and thus without existing as being free. 
This constitutes the enormous difference in their condition. All knowledge, 
and learning, science, and even commerce have no other object than to draw 
out what is inward or implicit and thus to become objective. 

Because that which is implicit comes into existence, it certainly passes 
into change, yet it remains one and the same, for the whole process is 
dominated by it. The plant, for example, does not lose itself in mere 
indefinite change. From the germ much 1s produced when at first nothing 
was to be seen; but the whole of what is brought forth, if not developed, is 
yet hidden and ideally contained within itself. The principle of this 


projection into existence is that the germ cannot remain merely implicit, but 


is impelled towards development, since it presents the contradiction of 
being only implicit and yet not desiring so to be. But this coming without 
itself has an end in view; its completion fully reached, and its previously 
determined end is the fruit or produce of the germ, which causes a return to 
the first condition. The germ will produce itself alone and manifest what is 
contained in it, so that it then may return to itself once more thus to renew 
the unity from which it started. With nature it certainly is true that the 
subject which commenced and the matter which forms the end are two 
separate units, as in the case of seed and fruit. The doubling process has 
apparently the effect of separating into two things that which in content is 
the same. Thus in animal life the parent and the young are different 
individuals although their nature is the same. 

In Mind it is otherwise: it 1s consciousness and therefore it is free, 
uniting in itself the beginning and the end. As with the germ in nature, Mind 
indeed resolves itself back into unity after constituting itself another. But 
what is in itself becomes for Mind and thus arrives at being for itself. The 
fruit and seed newly contained within it on the other hand, do not become 
for the original germ, but for us alone; in the case of Mind both factors not 
only are implicitly the same in character, but there is a being for the other 
and at the same time a being for self. That for which the “other” is, is the 
same as that “other;” and thus alone Mind is at home with itself in its 
“other.” The development of Mind lies in the fact that its going forth and 
separation constitutes its coming to itself. 

This being-at-home-with-self, or coming-to-self of Mind may be 
described as its complete and highest end: it is this alone that it desires and 
nothing else. Everything that from eternity has happened in heaven and 
earth, the life of God and all the deeds of time simply are the struggles for 
Mind to know itself, to make itself objective to itself, to find itself, be for 
itself, and finally unite itself to itself; 1t is alienated and divided, but only so 


as to be able thus to find itself and return to itself. Only in this manner does 
Mind attain its freedom, for that is free which is not connected with or 
dependent on another. True self-possession and satisfaction are only to be 
found in this, and in nothing else but Thought does Mind attain this 
freedom. In sense-perception, for instance, and in feeling, I find myself 
confined and am not free; but I am free when I have a consciousness of this 
my feeling. Man has particular ends and interests even in will; I am free 
indeed when this is mine. Such ends, however, always contain “another,” or 
something which constitutes for me “another,” such as desire and impulse. 
It is in Thought alone that all foreign matter disappears from view, and that 
Mind is absolutely free. All interest which is contained in the Idea and in 
Philosophy is expressed in it. 

b. The Notion of the Concrete. 

As to development, it may be asked, what does develop and what forms 
the absolute content? Development is considered in the light of a formal 
process in action and as destitute of content. But the act has no other end 
but activity, and through this activity the general character of the content is 
already fixed. For being-in-self and being-for-self are the moments present 
in action; but the act is the retention of these diverse elements within itself. 
The act thus is really one, and it is just this unity of differences which is the 
concrete. Not only is the act concrete, but also the implicit, which stands to 
action in the relation of subject which begins, and finally the product 1s just 
as concrete as the action or as the subject which begins. Development in 
process likewise forms the content, the Idea itself; for this we must have the 
one element and then the other: both combined will form a unity as third, 
because the one in the other is at home with, and not without, itself. Thus 
the Idea is in its content concrete within itself, and this in two ways: first it 
is concrete potentially, and then it is its interest that what is in itself should 
be there for it. 


It is a common prejudice that the science of Philosophy deals only with 
abstractions and empty generalities, and that sense-perception, our 
empirical self-consciousness, natural instinct, and the feelings of every-day 
life, lie, on the contrary, in the region of the concrete and the self- 
determined. As a matter of fact, Philosophy is in the region of thought, and 
has therefore to deal with universals; its content is abstract, but only as to 
form and element. In itself the Idea is really concrete, for it is the union of 
the different determinations. It is here that reasoned knowledge differs from 
mere knowledge of the understanding, and it is the business of Philosophy, 
as opposed to understanding, to show that the Truth or the Idea does not 
consist in empty generalities, but in a universal; and that is within itself the 
particular and the determined. If the Truth is abstract it must be untrue. 
Healthy human reason goes out towards what is concrete; the reflection of 
the understanding comes first as abstract and untrue, correct in theory only, 
and amongst other things unpractical. Philosophy is what is most 
antagonistic to abstraction, and it leads back to the concrete. 

If we unite the Notion of the concrete with that of development we have 
the motion of the concrete. Since the implicit is already concrete within 
itself, and we only set forth what is implicitly there, the new form which 
now looks different and which was formerly shut up in the original unity, is 
merely distinguished. The concrete must become for itself or explicit; as 
implicit or potential it is only differentiated within itself, not as yet 
explicitly set forth, but still in a state of unity. The concrete is thus simple, 
and yet at the same time differentiated. This, its inward contradiction, which 
is indeed the impelling force in development, brings distinction into being. 
But thus, too, its right to be taken back and reinstated extends beyond the 
difference; for its truth is only to be found in unity. Life, both that which is 
in Nature and that which is of the Idea, of Mind within itself, is thus 
manifested. Were the Idea abstract, it would simply be the highest 


conceivable existence, and that would be all that could be said of it; but 
such a God is the product of the understanding of modern times. What is 
true is rather found in motion, in a process, however, in which there is rest; 
difference, while it lasts, is but a temporary condition, through which comes 
unity, full and concrete. 

We may now proceed to give examples of sensuous things, which will 
help us further to explain this Notion of the concrete. Although the flower 
has many qualities, such as smell, taste, form, colour, &c., yet it is one. 
None of these qualities could be absent in the particular leaf or flower: each 
individual part of the leaf shares alike all the qualities of the leaf entire. 
Gold, similarly contains in every particle all its qualities unseparated and 
entire. It is frequently allowed with sensuous things that such varied 
elements may be joined together, but, in the spiritual, differentiation 1s 
supposed to involve opposition. We do not controvert the fact, or think it 
contradictory, that the smell and taste of the flower, although otherwise 
opposed, are yet clearly in one subject; nor do we place the one against the 
other. But the understanding and understanding thought find everything of a 
different kind, placed in conjunction, to be incompatible. Matter, for 
example, is complex and coherent, or space is continuous and 
uninterrupted. Likewise we may take separate points in space and break up 
matter dividing it ever further into infinity. It then is said that matter 
consists of atoms and points, and hence is not continuous. Therefore we 
have here the two determinations of continuity and of definite points, which 
understanding regards as mutually exclusive, combined in one. It is said 
that matter must be clearly either continuous or divisible into points, but in 
reality it has both these qualities. Or when we say of the mind of man that it 
has freedom, the understanding at once brings up the other quality, which in 
this case is necessity, saying, that if Mind is free it is not in subjection to 
necessity, and, inversely, if its will and thought are determined through 


necessity, it is not free — the one, they say, excludes the other. The 
distinctions here are regarded as exclusive, and not as forming something 
concrete. But that which is true, the Mind, is concrete, and its attributes are 
freedom and necessity. Similarly the higher point of view is that Mind is 
free in its necessity, and finds its freedom in it alone, since its necessity 
rests on its freedom. But it is more difficult for us to show the unity here 
than in the case of natural objects. Freedom can, however, be also abstract 
freedom without necessity, which false freedom is self-will, and for that 
reason it is self-opposed, unconsciously limited, an imaginary freedom 


which is free in form alone. 


The fruit of development, which comes third, is a result of motion, but 
inasmuch as it is merely the result of one stage in development, as being 
last in this stage, it is both the starting point and the first in order in another 
such stage. Goethe somewhere truly says, “That which is formed ever 
resolves itself back into its elements.” Matter — which as developed has 
form — constitutes once more the material for a new form. Mind again 
takes as its object and applies its activity to the Notion in which in going 
within itself, it has comprehended itself, which it is in form and being, and 
which has just been separated from it anew. The application of thought to 
this, supplies it with the form and determination of thought. This action thus 
further forms the previously formed, gives it additional determinations, 
makes it more determinate in itself, further developed and more profound. 
As concrete, this activity is a succession of processes in development which 
must be represented not as a straight line drawn out into vague infinity, but 
as a circle returning within itself, which, as periphery, has very many 
circles, and whose whole is a large number of processes in development 
turning back within themselves. 


c. Philosophy as the apprehension of the development of the Concrete. 


Having thus generally explained the nature of the Concrete, I now add as 
regards its import, that the Truth thus determined within itself is impelled 
towards development. It is only the living and spiritual which internally 
bestirs and develops itself. Thus the Idea as concrete in itself, and self- 
developing, is an organic system and a totality which contains a multitude 
of stages and of moments in development. Philosophy has now become for 
itself the apprehension of this development, and as conceiving Thought, is 
itself this development in Thought. The more progress made in this 
development, the more perfect is the Philosophy. 


This development goes no further out than into externality, but the going 
without itself of development also is a going inwards. That is to say, the 
universal Idea continues to remain at the foundation and still is the all- 
embracing and unchangeable. While in Philosophy the going out of the Idea 
in course of its development is not a change, a becoming “another,” but 
really is a going within itself, a self-immersion, the progress forward makes 
the Idea which was previously general and undetermined, determined 
within itself. Further development of the Idea or its further determination is 
the same thing exactly. Depth seems to signify intensiveness, but in this 
case the most extensive is also the most intensive. The more intensive is the 
Mind, the more extensive is it, hence the larger is its embrace. Extension as 
development, is not dispersion or falling asunder, but a uniting bond which 
is the more powerful and intense as the expanse of that embraced is greater 
in extent and richer. In such a case what is greater is the strength of 
opposition and of separation; and the greater power overcomes the greater 
separation. 

These are the abstract propositions regarding the nature of the Idea and 
of its development, and thus within it Philosophy in its developed state is 
constituted: it is one Idea in its totality and in all its individual parts, like 


one life in a living being, one pulse throbs throughout all its members. All 
the parts represented in it, and their systematization, emanate from the one 
Idea; all these particulars are but the mirrors and copies of this one life, and 
have their actuality only in this unity. Their differences and their various 
qualities are only the expression of the Idea and the form contained within 
it. Thus the Idea is the central point, which is also the periphery, the source 
of light, which in all its expansion does not come without itself, but remains 
present and immanent within itself. Thus it is both the system of necessity 
and its own necessity, which also constitutes its freedom. 


3. Results obtained with respect to the Notion of the History of Philosophy. 


Thus we see that Philosophy is system in development; the history of 
Philosophy is the same; and this is the main point to be noted and the first 
principle to be dealt with in this treatise on that history. In order to make 
this evident, the difference in respect to the possible modes of manifestation 
must first be pointed out. That is to say, the progression of the various 
stages in the advance of Thought may occur with the consciousness of 
necessity, in which case each in succession deduces itself, and this form and 
this determination can alone emerge. Or else it may come about without this 
consciousness as does a natural and apparently accidental process, so that 
while inwardly, indeed, the Notion brings about its result consistently, this 
consistency is not made manifest. This is so in nature; in the various stages 
of the development of twigs, leaves, blossom and fruit, each proceeds for 
itself, but the inward Idea is the directing and determining force which 
governs the progression. This is also so with the child whose bodily powers, 
and above all whose intellectual activities, make their appearance one after 
the other, simply and naturally, so that those parents who form such an 
experience for the first time, marvel whence all that is now showing itself 


from within, comes from; for the whole of these manifestations merely have 
the form of a succession in time. 

The one kind of progression which represents the deduction of the forms, 
the necessity thought out and recognized, of the determinations, is the 
business of Philosophy; and because it is the pure Idea which is in question 
and not yet its mere particularized form as Nature and as Mind, that 
representation is, in the main, the business of logical Philosophy. But the 
other method, which represents the part played by the history of Philosophy, 
shows the different stages and moments in development in time, in manner 
of occurrence, in particular places, in particular people or political 
circumstances, the complications arising thus, and, in short, it shows us the 
empirical form. This point of view is the only one worthy of this science. 
From the very nature of the subject it is inherently the true one, and through 
the study of this history it will be made manifest that it actually shows and 
proves itself so. 

Now in reference to this Idea, I maintain that the sequence in the systems 
of Philosophy in History is similar to the sequence in the logical deduction 
of the Notion-determinations in the Idea. I maintain that if the fundamental 
conceptions of the systems appearing in the history of Philosophy be 
entirely divested of what regards their outward form, their relation to the 
particular and the like, the various stages in the determination of the Idea 
are found in their logical Notion. Conversely in the logical progression 
taken for itself, there is, so far as its principal elements are concerned, the 
progression of historical manifestations; but it is necessary to have these 
pure Notions in order to know what the historical form contains. It may be 
thought that Philosophy must have another order as to the stages in the Idea 
than that in which these Notions have gone forth in time; but in the main the 
order is the same. This succession undoubtedly separates itself, on the one 
hand, into the sequence in time of History, and on the other into succession 


in the order of ideas. But to treat more fully of this last would divert us too 
far from our aim. 

I would only remark this, that what has been said reveals that the study 
of the history of Philosophy is the study of Philosophy itself, for, indeed, it 
can be nothing else. Whoever studies the history of sciences such as Physics 
and Mathematics, makes himself acquainted with Physics and Mathematics 
themselves. But in order to obtain a knowledge of its progress as the 
development of the Idea in the empirical, external form in which 
Philosophy appears in History, a corresponding knowledge of the Idea is 
absolutely essential, just as in judging of human affairs one must have a 
conception of that which is right and fitting. Else, indeed, as in so many 
histories of Philosophy, there 1s presented to the vision devoid of idea, only 
a disarranged collection of opinions. To make you acquainted with this 
Idea, and consequently to explain the manifestations, is the business of the 
history of Philosophy, and to do this is my object in undertaking to lecture 
on the subject. Since the observer must bring with him the Notion of the 
subject in order to see it in its phenomenal aspect and in order to expose the 
object faithfully to view, we need not wonder at there being so many dull 
histories of Philosophy in which the succession of its systems are 
represented simply as a number of opinions, errors and freaks of thought. 
They are freaks of thought which, indeed, have been devised with a great 
pretension of acuteness and of mental exertion, and with everything else 
which can be said in admiration of what is merely formal. But, considering 
the absence of philosophic mind in such historians as these, how should 
they be able to comprehend and represent the content, which is reasoned 
thought? 

It is shown from what has been said regarding the formal nature of the 
Idea, that only a history of Philosophy thus regarded as a system of 
development in Idea, is entitled to the name of Science: a collection of facts 


constitutes no science. Only thus as a succession of phenomena established 
through reason, and having as content just what is reason and revealing it, 
does this history show that it is rational: it shows that the events recorded 
are in reason. How should the whole of what has taken place in reason not 
itself be rational? That faith must surely be the more reasonable in which 
chance is not made ruler over human affairs, and it is the business of 
Philosophy to recognize that however much its own manifestations may be 
history likewise, it is yet determined through the Idea alone. 


Through these general preliminary conceptions the categories are now 
determined, the more immediate application of which to the history of 
Philosophy we have now to consider. This application will bring before us 
the most significant aspects in this history. 

a. The development in Time of the various Philosophies. 

The first question which may be asked in reference to this history, 
concerns that distinction in regard to the manifestation of the Idea, which 
has just been noticed. It is the question as to how it happens that Philosophy 
appears to be a development in time and has a history. The answer to this 
question encroaches on the metaphysics of Time, and it would be a 
digression from our object to give here more than the elements on which the 
answer rests. 

It has been shown above in reference to the existence of Mind, that its 
Being is its activity. Nature, on the contrary, is, as it is; 1ts changes are thus 
only repetitions, and its movements take the form of a circle merely. To 
express this better, the activity of Mind is to know itself. I am, immediately, 
but this I am only as a living organism; as Mind I am only in so far as I 
know myself. /v@@ ceavtov, Know thyself, the inscription over the temple 
of the oracle at Delphi, is the absolute command which is expressed by 
Mind in its essential character. But consciousness really implies that for 


myself, I am object to myself. In forming this absolute division between 
what is mine and myself, Mind constitutes its existence and establishes 
itself as external to itself. It postulates itself in the externality which is just 
the universal and the distinctive form of existence in Nature. But one of the 
forms of externality is Time, and this form requires to be further examined 
both in the Philosophy of Nature and the finite Mind. 

This Being in existence and therefore Being in time is a moment not only 
of the individual consciousness, which as such is essentially finite, but also 
of the development of the philosophical Idea in the element of Thought. For 
the Idea, thought of as being at rest, is, indeed, not in Time. To think of it as 
at rest, and to preserve it in the form of immediacy is equivalent to its 
inward perception. But the Idea as concrete, is, as has been shown, the unity 
of differences; it is not really rest, and its existence is not really sense- 
perception, but as differentiation within itself and therefore as development, 
it comes into existent Being and into externality in the element of Thought, 
and thus pure Philosophy appears in thought as a progressive existence in 
time. But this element of Thought 1s itself abstract and is the activity of a 
single consciousness. Mind is, however, not only to be considered as 
individual, finite consciousness, but as that Mind which is universal and 
concrete within itself; this concrete universality, however, comprehends all 
the various sides and modes evolved in which it is and becomes object to 
the Idea. Thus Mind’s thinking comprehension of self is at the same time 
the progression of the total actuality evolved. This progression is not one 
which takes its course through the thought of an individual and exhibits 
itself in a single consciousness, for it shows itself to be universal Mind 
presenting itself in the history of the world in all the richness of its form. 
The result of this development is that one form, one stage in the Idea comes 
to consciousness in one particular race, so that this race and this time 


expresses only this particular form, within which it constructs its universe 


and works out its conditions. The higher stage, on the other hand, centuries 
later reveals itself in another race of people. 

Now if we thus grasp the principles of the Concrete and of Development, 
the nature of the manifold obtains quite another signification, and what is 
said of the diversity in philosophies as if the manifold were fixed and 
stationary and composed of what is mutually exclusive, is at once refuted 
and relegated to its proper place. Such talk is that in which those who 
despise Philosophy think they possess an invincible weapon against it, and 
in their truly beggarly pride in their pitiful representations of it, they are in 
perfect ignorance even of what they have and what they have to know in 
any meagre ideas attained, such as in that of the manifold and diverse. Yet 
this category is one which anybody can understand; no difficulty is made in 
regard to it, for it is thoroughly known, and those who use it think they can 
do so as being entirely comprehensible — as a matter of course they 
understand what it is. But those who believe the principle of diversity to be 
one absolutely fixed, do not know its nature, or its dialectic; the manifold or 
diverse is in a state of flux; it must really be conceived of as in the process 
of development, and as but a passing moment. Philosophy in its concrete 
Idea is the activity of development in revealing the differences which it 
contains within itself; these differences are thoughts, for we are now 
speaking of development in Thought. In the first place, the differences 
which rest in the Idea are manifested as thoughts. Secondly, these 
distinctions must come into existence, one here and the other there; and in 
order that they may do this, they must be complete, that is, they must 
contain within themselves the Idea in its totality. The concrete alone as 
including and supporting the distinctions, is the actual; it is thus, and thus 
alone, that the differences are in their form entire. 

A complete form of thought such as is here presented, is a Philosophy. 
But the Idea contains the distinctions in a peculiar form. It may be said that 


the form is indifferent, and that the content, the Idea, is the main 
consideration; and people think themselves quite moderate and reasonable 
when they state that the different philosophies all contain the Idea, though 
in different forms, understanding by this that these forms are contingent. 
But everything hangs on this: these forms are nothing else than the original 
distinctions in the Idea itself, which is what it is only in them. They are in 
this way essential to, and constitute the content of the Idea, which in thus 
sundering itself, attains to form. The manifold character of the principles 
which appear, is, however, not accidental, but necessary: the different forms 
constitute an integral part of the whole form. They are the determinations of 
the original Idea, which together constitute the whole; but as being outside 
of one another, their union does not take place in them, but in us, the 
observers. Each system is determined as one, but it is not a permanent 
condition that the differences are thus mutually exclusive. The inevitable 
fate of these determinations must follow, and that is that they shall be drawn 
together and reduced to elements or moments. The independent attitude 
taken up by each moment is again laid aside. After expansion, contraction 
follows — the unity out of which they first emerged. This third may itself 
be but the beginning of a further development. It may seem as if this 
progression were to go on into infinitude, but it has an absolute end in view, 
which we shall know better later on; many turnings are necessary, however, 
before Mind frees itself in coming to consciousness. 

The temple of self-conscious reason is to be considered from this the 
point of view alone worthy of the history of Philosophy. It is hence 
rationally built by an inward master worker, and not in Solomon’s method, 
as freemasons build. The great assumption that what has taken place on this 
side, in the world, has also done so in conformity with reason — which is 
what first gives the history of Philosophy its true interest — is nothing else 
than trust in Providence, only in another form. As the best of what is in the 


world is that which Thought produces, it is unreasonable to believe that 
reason only is in Nature, and not in Mind. That man who believes that what, 
like the philosophies, belongs to the region of mind must be merely 
contingent, is insincere in his belief in divine rule, and what he says of it is 


but empty talk. 


A long time is undoubtedly required by Mind in working out Philosophy, 
and when one first reflects on it, the length of the time may seem 
astonishing, like the immensity of the space spoken of in astronomy. But it 
must be considered in regard to the slow progress of the world-spirit, that 
there is no need for it to hasten:— “A thousand years are in Thy sight as 
one day.” It has time enough just because it is itself outside of time, because 
it is eternal. The fleeting events of the day pass so quickly that there is not 
time enough for all that has to be done. Who is there who does not die 
before he has achieved his aims? The world-spirit has time enough, but that 
is not all. It is not time alone which has to be made use of in the acquisition 
of a conception; much else is required. The fact that so many races and 
generations are devoted to these operations of its consciousness by Mind, 
and that the appearance is so perpetually presented of rising up and passing 
away, concern it not at all; it is rich enough for such displays, it pursues its 
work on the largest possible scale, and has nations and individuals enough 
and to spare. The saying that Nature arrives at its end in the shortest 
possible way, and that this is right, is a trivial one. The way shown by mind 
is indirect, and accommodates itself to circumstances. Considerations of 
finite life, such as time, trouble, and cost, have no place here. We ought, 
too, to feel no disappointment that particular kinds of knowledge cannot yet 
be attained, or that this or that is still absent. In the history of the world 
progression is slow. 


b. The application of the foregoing to the treatment of Philosophy. 


The first result which follows from what has been said, is that the whole 
of the history of Philosophy is a progression impelled by an inherent 
necessity, and one which is implicitly rational and d priori determined 
through its Idea; and this the history of Philosophy has to exemplify. 
Contingency must vanish on the appearance of Philosophy. Its history is just 
as absolutely determined as the development of Notions, and the impelling 
force is the inner dialectic of the forms. The finite 1s not true, nor is it what 
it is to be — its determinate nature is bound up with its existence. But the 
inward Idea abolishes these finite forms: a philosophy which has not the 
absolute form identical with the content, must pass away because its form is 
not that of truth. 

What follows, secondly from what we have said, is that every philosophy 
has been and still is necessary. Thus none have passed away, but all are 
affirmatively contained as elements in a whole. But we must distinguish 
between the particular principle of these philosophies as particular, and the 
realization of this principle throughout the whole compass of the world. The 
principles are retained, the most recent philosophy being the result of all 
preceding, and hence no philosophy has ever been refuted. What has been 
refuted is not the principle of this philosophy, but merely the fact that this 
principle should be considered final and absolute in character. The atomic 
philosophy, for example, has arrived at the affirmation that the atom is the 
absolute existence, that it is the indivisible unit which 1s also the individual 
or subject; seeing, then, that the bare unit also is the abstract being-for-self, 
the Absolute would be grasped as infinitely many units. The atomic theory 
has been refuted, and we are atomists no longer. Mind is certainly explicitly 
existent as a unit or atom, but that is to attribute to it a barren character and 
qualities incapable of expressing anything of its depth. The principle is 
indeed retained, although it is not the absolute in its entirety. This same 
contradiction appears in all development. The development of the tree is the 


negation of the germ, and the blossom that of the leaves, in so far as that 
they show that these do not form the highest and truest existence of the tree. 
Last of all, the blossom finds its negation in the fruit. Yet none of them can 
come into actual existence excepting as preceded by all the earlier stages. 
Our attitude to a philosophy must thus contain an affirmative side and a 
negative; when we take both of these into consideration, we do justice to a 
philosophy for the first time. We get to know the affirmative side later on 
both in life and in science; thus we find it easier to refute than to justify. 

In the third place, we shall limit ourselves to the particular consideration 
of the principle itself. Each principle has reigned for a certain time, and 
when the whole system of the world has been explained from this special 
form, it is called a philosophical system. Its whole theory has certainly to be 
learned, but as long as the principle is abstract it is not sufficient to embrace 
the forms belonging to our conception of the world. The Cartesian 
principles, for instance, are very suitable for application to mechanism, but 
for nothing further; their representation of other manifestations in the world, 
such as those of vegetable and animal nature, are insufficient, and hence 
uninteresting. Therefore we take into consideration the principles of these 
philosophies only, but in dealing with concrete philosophies we must also 
regard the chief forms of their development and their applications. The 
subordinate philosophies are inconsistent; they have had bright glimpses of 
the truth, which are, however, independent of their principles. This is 
exemplified in the Timzeus of Plato, a philosophy of nature, the working out 
of which is empirically very barren because its principle does not as yet 
extend far enough, and it is not to its principle that we owe the deep gleams 
of thought there contained. 

In the fourth place it follows that we must not regard the history of 
Philosophy as dealing with the past, even though it is history. The scientific 
products of reason form the content of this history, and these are not past. 


What is obtained in this field of labour is the True, and, as such, the Eternal; 
it is not what exists now, and not then; it is true not only to-day or to- 
morrow, but beyond all time, and in as far as it is in time, it is true always 
and for every time. The bodily forms of those great minds who are the 
heroes of this history, the temporal existence and outward lives of the 
philosophers, are, indeed, no more, but their works and thoughts have not 
followed suit, for they neither conceived nor dreamt of the rational import 
of their works. Philosophy is not somnambulism, but is developed 
consciousness; and what these heroes have done is to bring that which is 
implicitly rational out of the depths of Mind, where it is found at first as 
substance only, or as inwardly existent, into the light of day, and to advance 
it into consciousness and knowledge. This forms a continuous awakening. 
Such work is not only deposited in the temple of Memory as forms of times 
gone by, but is just as present and as living now as at the time of its 
production. The effects produced and work performed are not again 
destroyed or interrupted by what succeeds, for they are such that we must 
ourselves be present in them. They have as medium neither canvas, paper, 
marble, nor representation or memorial to preserve them. These mediums 
are themselves transient, or else form a basis for what is such. But they do 
have Thought, Notion, and the eternal Being of Mind, which moths cannot 
corrupt, nor thieves break through and steal. The conquests made by 
Thought when constituted into Thought form the very Being of Mind. Such 
knowledge is thus not learning merely, or a knowledge of what is dead, 
buried and corrupt: the history of Philosophy has not to do with what is 
gone, but with the living present. 

c. Further comparison between the History of Philosophy and 
Philosophy itself. 

We may appropriate to ourselves the whole of the riches apportioned out 
in time: it must be shown from the succession in philosophies how that 


succession is the systematization of the science of Philosophy itself. But a 
distinction is to be noted here: that which first commences is implicit, 
immediate, abstract, general — it is what has not yet advanced; the more 
concrete and richer comes later, and the first is poorer in determinations. 
This may appear contrary to one’s first impressions, but philosophic ideas 
are often enough directly opposed to ordinary ideas, and what is generally 
supposed, is not found to be the case. It may be thought that what comes 
first must be the concrete. The child, for instance, as still in the original 
totality of his nature, is thought to be more concrete than the man, hence we 
imagine the latter to be more limited, no longer forming a totality, but living 
an abstract life. Certainly the man acts in accordance with definite ends, not 
bringing his whole soul and mind into a subject, but splitting his life into a 
number of abstract unities. The child and the youth, on the contrary, act 
straight from the fulness of the heart. Feeling and sense-perception come 
first, thought last, and thus feeling appears to us to be more concrete than 
thought, or the activity of abstraction and of the universal. In reality, it is 
just the other way. The sensuous consciousness is certainly the more 
concrete, and if poorer in thought, at least richer in content. We must thus 
distinguish the naturally concrete from the concrete of thought, which on its 
side, again, 1s wanting in sensuous matter. The child is also the most 
abstract and the poorest in thought: as to what pertains to nature, the man is 
abstract, but in thought he is more concrete than the child. Man’s ends and 
objects are undoubtedly abstract in general affairs, such as in maintaining 
his family or performing his business duties, but he contributes to a great 
objective organic whole, whose progress he advances and directs. In the 
acts of a child, on the other hand, only a childish and, indeed, momentary 
“T,” and in those of the youth the subjective constitution or the random aim, 
form the principle of action. It is in this way that science is more concrete 
than sense-perception. 


In applying this to the different forms of Philosophy, it follows in the 
first place, that the earliest philosophies are the poorest and the most 
abstract. In them the Idea is least determined; they keep merely to 
generalities not yet realized. This must be known in order that we may not 
seek behind the old philosophies for more than we are entitled to find; thus 
we need not require from them determinations proceeding from a deeper 
consciousness. For instance, it has been asked whether the philosophy of 
Thales is, properly speaking, Theism or Atheism,2 whether he asserted a 
personal God or merely an impersonal, universal existence. The question 
here regards the attribution of subjectivity to the highest Idea, the 
conception of the Personality of God. Such subjectivity as we comprehend 
it, is a much richer, more concentrated, and therefore much later conception, 
which need not be sought for in distant ages. The Greek gods had, indeed, 
personality in imagination and idea like the one God of the Jewish religion, 
but to know what is the mere picture of fancy, and what the insight of pure 
Thought and Notion, is quite another thing. If we take as basis our own 
ideas judged by these deeper conceptions, an ancient Philosophy may 
undoubtedly be spoken of as Atheism. But this expression would at the 
same time be false, for the thoughts as thoughts in beginning, could not 
have arrived at the development which we have reached. 

From this it follows — since the progress of development is equivalent 
to further determination, and this means further immersion in and a fuller 
grasp of the Idea itself — that the latest, most modern and newest 
philosophy is the most developed, richest and deepest. In that philosophy 
everything which at first seems to be past and gone must be preserved and 
retained, and it must itself be a mirror of the whole history. The original 
philosophy is the most abstract, because it is the original and has not as yet 
made any movement forward; the last, which proceeds from this forward 


and impelling influence, is the most concrete. This, as may at once be 
remarked, is no mere pride in the philosophy of our time, because it is in the 
nature of the whole process that the more developed philosophy of a later 
time is really the result of the previous operations of the thinking mind; and 
that it, pressed forwards and onwards from the earlier standpoints, has not 
grown up on its own account or in a state of isolation. 

It must also be recollected that we must not hesitate to say, what is 
naturally implied, that the Idea, as comprehended and shown forth in the 
latest and newest philosophy, is the most developed, the richest and deepest. 
I call this to remembrance because the designation, new or newest of all in 
reference to Philosophy, has become a very common by-word. Those who 
think they express anything by using such terms might quite easily render 
thanks respecting any number of philosophies just as fast as their inclination 
directs, regarding either every shooting-star and even every candle-gleam in 
the light of a sun, or else calling every popular cry a philosophy, and 
adducing as proof that at any rate there are so many philosophies that every 
day one displaces another. Thus they have the category in which they can 
place any apparently significant philosophy, and through which they may at 
the same time set it aside; this they call a fashion-philosophy. 


“Scoffer, thou call’st this but a fleeting phase 
When the Spirit of Man once again and anew, 
Strives earnestly on, towards forms that are higher.” 


A second consequence has regard to the treatment of the older 
philosophies. Such insight also prevents us from ascribing any blame to the 
philosophies when we miss determinations in them which were not yet 
present to their culture, and similarly it prevents our burdening them with 
deductions and assertions which were neither made nor thought of by them, 
though they might correctly enough allow themselves to be derived from 


the thought of such a philosophy. It is necessary to set to work on an 
historical basis, and to ascribe to Philosophy what is immediately given to 
us, and that alone. Errors crop up here in most histories of Philosophy, since 
we may see in them a number of metaphysical propositions ascribed to a 
philosopher and given out as an historical statement of the views which he 
has propounded, of which he neither thought nor knew a word, and of 
which there is not the slightest trace found in history. Thus in Brucker’s 
great History of Philosophy (Pt. I. pp. 465-478 seq.) a list of thirty, forty, or 
a hundred theorems are quoted from Thales and others, no idea of which 
can be traced in history as having been present to these philosophers. There 
are also propositions in support of them and citations taken from 
discussions of a similar kind with which we may occupy ourselves long 
enough. Brucker’s method is to endow the single theorem of an ancient 
philosopher with all the consequences and premises which must, according 
to the idea of the Wolffian Metaphysics, be the premises and conclusions of 
that theorem, and thus easily to produce a simple, naked fiction as if it were 
an actual historical fact. Thus, according to Brucker, Thales said, Ex nihilo 
fit nihil, since he said that water was eternal. Thus, too, he was to be 
counted amongst the philosophers who deny creation out of nothing; and of 
this, historically at least, Thales was ignorant. Professor Ritter, too, whose 
history of Ionic Philosophy is carefully written, and who on the whole is 
cautious not to introduce foreign matter, has very possibly ascribed to 
Thales more than is found in history. He says (pp. 12, 13), “Hence we must 
regard the view of nature which we find in Thales as dynamic in principle. 
He regarded the world as the all-embracing, living animal which has 
developed from a germ like every other animal, and this germ, like that of 
all other animals, is either damp or water. Thus the fundamental idea of 
Thales is that the world is a living whole which has developed from a germ 


and carries on its life as does an animal, by means of nourishment suitable 


to its nature” (cf. p. 16). This is quite a different account from that of 
Aristotle, and none of it is communicated by the ancients regarding Thales. 
The sequence of thought is evident, but historically it is not justified. We 
ought not by such deductions to make an ancient philosophy into something 
quite different from what it originally was. 

We are too apt to mould the ancient philosophers into our own forms of 
thought, but this is just to constitute the progress of development; the 
difference in times, in culture and in philosophies, depends on whether 
certain reflections, certain thought determinations, and certain stages in the 
Notion have come to consciousness, whether a consciousness has been 
developed to a particular point or not. The history of Philosophy has simply 
to deal with this development and bringing forth of thought. The 
determinations involved certainly follow from a proposition, but whether 
they are put forth as yet or not is quite another thing, and the bringing forth 
of the inner content is the only matter of importance. We must therefore 
only make use of the words which are actually literal, for to use further 
thought determinations which do not yet belong to the consciousness of the 
philosopher in question, is to carry on development. Thus Aristotle states 
that Thales has defined the principle (4py7) of every thing to be water. But 
Anaximander first made use of dpy7, and Thales thus did not possess this 
determination of thought at all; he recognized d¢py7 as commencement in 
time, but not as the fundamental principle. Thales did not once introduce the 
determination of cause into his philosophy, and first cause is a further 
determination still. There are whole nations which have not this conception 
at all; indeed it involves a great step forward in development. And seeing 
that difference in culture on the whole depends on difference in the thought 
determinations which are manifested, this must be so still more with respect 
to philosophies. 


Now, as in the logical system of thought each of its forms has its own 
place in which alone it suffices, and this form becomes, by means of ever- 
progressing development, reduced to a subordinate element, each 
philosophy is, in the third place, a particular stage in the development of the 
whole process and has its definite place where it finds its true value and 
significance. Its special character is really to be conceived of in accordance 
with this determination, and it is to be considered with respect to this 
position in order that full justice may be done to it. On this account nothing 
more must be demanded or expected from it than what it actually gives, and 
the satisfaction is not to be sought for in it, which can only be found in a 
fuller development of knowledge. We must not expect to find the questions 
of our consciousness and the interest of the present world responded to by 
the ancients; such questions presuppose a certain development in thought. 
Therefore every philosophy belongs to its own time and is restricted by its 
own limitations, just because it is the manifestation of a particular stage in 
development. The individual is the offspring of his people, of his world, 
whose constitution and attributes are alone manifested in his form; he may 
spread himself out as he will, he cannot escape out of his time any more 
than out of his skin, for he belongs to the one universal Mind which is his 
substance and his own existence. How should he escape from this? It is the 
same universal Mind that is embraced by thinking Philosophy; that 
Philosophy is Mind’s thought of itself and therefore its determinate and 
substantial content. Every philosophy is the philosophy of its own day, a 
link in the whole chain of spiritual development, and thus it can only find 
satisfaction for the interests belonging to its own particular time. 

On this account an earlier philosophy does not give satisfaction to the 
mind in which a deeper conception reigns. What Mind seeks for in 
Philosophy is this conception which already constitutes its inward 
determination and the root of its existence conceived of as object to 


thought; Mind demands a knowledge of itself. But in the earlier philosophy 
the Idea is not yet present in this determinate character. Hence the 
philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, and indeed all philosophies, ever live and 
are present in their principles, but Philosophy no longer has the particular 
form and aspect possessed by that of Plato and of Aristotle. We cannot rest 
content with them, and they cannot be revived; hence there can be no 
Platonists, Aristotelians, Stoics, or Epicureans to-day. To re-awaken them 
would be to try to bring back to an earlier stage the Mind of a deeper culture 
and self-penetration. But this cannot be the case; it would be an 
impossibility and as great a folly as were a man to wish to expend his 
energies in attaining the standpoint of the youth, the youth in endeavouring 
to be the boy or child again; whereas the man, the youth, and the child, are 
all one and the same individual. The period of revival in the sciences, the 
new epoch in learning which took place in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, began not only with the revived study of, but also with the re- 
animation of the old philosophies. Marsilius Ficinus was a Platonist; an 
Academy of Platonic philosophy was established and installed with 
professors by Cosmos de Medici, and Ficinus was placed at the head of it. 
There were pure Aristotelians like Pomponius: Gassendi later on 
maintained the Epicurean philosophy, for his philosophy dealt with Physics 
after the manner of the Epicureans; Lipsius wished to be a Stoic, and so on. 
The sense of opposition was so great, ancient philosophy and Christianity 
— from or in which no special philosophy had developed — were so 
diverse, that no philosophy peculiar to itself could develop in Christianity. 
What was or could be had as philosophy, either in conformity with or in 
opposition to Christianity, was a certain ancient philosophy which was thus 
taken up anew. But mummies when brought amongst living beings cannot 
there remain. Mind had for long possessed a more substantial life, a more 
profound Notion of itself, and hence its thought had higher needs than such 


as could be satisfied by these philosophies. A revival such as this is then to 
be regarded only as the transitory period in which we learn to know the 
forms which are implied and which have gone before, and as the renewal of 
former struggles through the steps necessary in development. Such 
reconstructions and repetitions in a distant time of principles which have 
become foreign to Mind, are in history transitory only, and formed in a 
language which is dead. Such things are translations only and not originals, 
and Mind does not find satisfaction excepting in knowledge of its own 
origination. 

When modern times are in the same way called upon to revert to the 
standpoint of an ancient philosophy (as is recommended specially in regard 
to the philosophy of Plato) in order to make this a means of escaping from 
the complications and difficulties of succeeding times, this reversion does 
not come naturally as in the first case. This discreet counsel has the same 
origin as the request to cultivated members of society to turn back to the 
customs and ideas of the savages of the North American forests, or as the 
recommendation to adopt the religion of Melchisedec which Fichte® has 
maintained to be the purest and simplest possible, and therefore the one at 
which we must eventually arrive. On the one hand, in this retrogression the 
desire for an origin and for a fixed point of departure is unmistakable, but 
such must be sought for in thought and Idea alone and not in an 
authoritatively given form. On the other hand, the return of the developed, 
enriched Mind to a simplicity such as this — which means to an abstraction, 
an abstract condition or thought — is to be regarded only as the escape of 
an incapacity which cannot enjoy the rich material of development which it 
sees before it, and which demands to be controlled and comprehended in its 
very depths by thought, but seeks a refuge in fleeing from the difficulty and 


in mere sterility. 


From what has been said it is quite comprehensible how so many of 
those who, whether induced by some special attraction such as this, or 
simply by the fame of a Plato or ancient philosophy in general, direct their 
way thereto in order to draw their own philosophy from these sources, do 
not find themselves satisfied by the study, and unyjustifiably quit such 
altogether. Satisfaction is found in them to a certain extent only. We must 
know in ancient philosophy or in the philosophy of any given period, what 
we are going to look for. Or at least we must know that in such a philosophy 
there is before us a definite stage in the development of thought, and in it 
those forms and necessities of Mind which lie within the limits of that stage 
alone are brought into existence. There slumber in the Mind of modern 
times ideas more profound which require for their awakening other 
surroundings and another present than the abstract, dim, grey thought of 
olden times. In Plato, for instance, questions regarding the nature of 
freedom, the origin of evil and of sin, providence, &c., do not find their 
philosophic answer. On such subjects we certainly may in part take the 
ordinary serious views of the present time, and in part philosophically set 
their consideration altogether aside, or else consider sin and freedom as 
something negative only. But neither the one plan nor the other gives 
freedom to Mind if such subjects have once been explicitly for it, and if the 
opposition in self-consciousness has given it the power of sinking its 
interests therein. The case is similar with regard to questions regarding the 
limits of knowledge, the opposition between subjectivity and objectivity 
which had not yet come up in Plato’s age. The independence of the “TI” 
within itself and its explicit existence was foreign to him; man had not yet 
gone back within himself, had not yet set himself forth as explicit. The 
subject was indeed the individual as free, but as yet he knew himself only as 
in unity with his Being. The Athenian knew himself to be free, as such, just 


as the Roman citizen would, as ingenuus. But the fact that man is in and for 


himself free, in his essence and as man, free born, was known neither by 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, nor the Roman legislators, even though it is this 
conception alone which forms the source of law. In Christianity the 
individual, personal mind for the first time becomes of real, infinite and 
absolute value; God wills that all men shall be saved. It was in the Christian 
religion that the doctrine was advanced that all men are equal before God, 
because Christ has set them free with the freedom of Christianity. These 
principles make freedom independent of any such things as birth, standing 
or culture. The progress made through them is enormous, but they still 
come short of this, that to be free constitutes the very idea of man. The 
sense of this existent principle has been an active force for centuries and 
centuries, and an impelling power which has brought about the most 
tremendous revolutions; but the conception and the knowledge of the 
natural freedom of man is a knowledge of himself which is not old. 


B The Relation of Philosophy to other Departments of 
Knowledge. 


Oe 


THE History OF Philosophy has to represent this science in that form of 
time and individualities from which its outward form has resulted. Such a 
representation has, however, to shut out from itself the external history of 
the time, and to take into account only the general character of the people 
and time, and likewise their circumstances as a whole. But as a matter of 
fact, the history of Philosophy does present this character, and that indeed in 
the highest possible degree; its connection with it is of the closest kind, and 
the particular appearance presented by a philosophy belonging to one 
special period, is only a particular aspect or element in the character. 
Because of this inward correspondence we have partly to consider more 
closely the particular relation borne by a philosophy to its historical 
surroundings, and partly, but pre-eminently, what is proper to itself, from 
which alone, after separating everything related however closely, we can fix 
our standpoint. This connection, which is not merely external but essential, 
has thus two sides, which we must consider. The first is the distinctly 
historical side, the second is the connection with other matters — the 
connection of Philosophy with Religion, for instance, by which we at once 
obtain a deeper conception of Philosophy itself. 


1. The Historical side of this Connection. 


It is usually said that political affairs and such matters as Religion are to be 
taken into consideration because they have exercised a great influence on 
the Philosophy of the time, and similarly it exerts an influence upon them. 


But when people are content with such a category as “great influence” they 
place the two in an external relationship, and start from the point of view 
that both sides are for themselves independent. Here, however, we must 
think of this relationship in another category, and not according to the 
influence or effect of one upon the other. The true category is the unity of 
all these different forms, so that it is one Mind which manifests itself in, and 
impresses itself upon these different elements. 

a. Outward and historical conditions imposed upon Philosophy. 

It must be remarked in the first place, that a certain stage is requisite in 
the intellectual culture of a people in order that it may have a Philosophy at 
all. Aristotle says, “Man first begins to philosophize when the necessities of 
life are supplied” (Metaphysics, I. 2); because since Philosophy is a free and 
not self-seeking activity, cravings of want must have disappeared, a 
strength, elevation and inward fortitude of mind must have appeared, 
passions must be subdued and consciousness so far advanced, before what 
is universal can be thought of. Philosophy may thus be called a kind of 
luxury, in so far as luxury signifies those enjoyments and pursuits which do 
not belong to external necessity as such. Philosophy in this respect seems 
more capable of being dispensed with than anything else; but that depends 
on what is called indispensable. From the point of view of mind, Philosophy 
may even be said to be that which is most essential. 

b. The commencement in History of an intellectual necessity for 
Philosophy. 

However much Philosophy, as the thought and conception of the Mind of 
a particular time, is a priori, it is at the same time just as really a result, 
since the thought produced and, indeed, the life and action are produced to 
produce themselves. This activity contains the essential element of a 
negation, because to produce is also to destroy; Philosophy in producing 
itself, has the natural as its starting point in order to abrogate it again. 


Philosophy thus makes its appearance at a time when the Mind of a people 
has worked its way out of the indifference and stolidity of the first life of 
nature, as it has also done from the standpoint of the emotional, so that the 
individual aim has blotted itself out. But as Mind passes on from its natural 
form, it also proceeds from its exact code of morals and the robustness of 
life to reflection and conception. The result of this is that it lays hold of and 
troubles this real, substantial kind of existence, this morality and faith, and 
thus the period of destruction commences. Further progress is then made 
through the gathering up of thought within itself. It may be said that 
Philosophy first commences when a race for the most part has left its 
concrete life, when separation and change of class have begun, and the 
people approach toward their fall; when a gulf has arisen between inward 
strivings and external reality, and the old forms of Religion, &c., are no 
longer satisfying; when Mind manifests indifference to its living existence 
or rests unsatisfied therein, and moral life becomes dissolved. Then it is that 
Mind takes refuge in the clear space of thought to create for itself a 
kingdom of thought in opposition to the world of actuality, and Philosophy 
is the reconciliation following upon the destruction of that real world which 
thought has begun. When Philosophy with its abstractions paints grey in 
grey, the freshness and life of youth has gone, the reconciliation is not a 
reconciliation in the actual, but in the ideal world. Thus the Greek 
philosophers held themselves far removed from the business of the State 
and were called by the people idlers, because they withdrew themselves 
within the world of thought. 

This holds good throughout all the history of Philosophy. It was so with 
Ionic Philosophy in the decline of the Ionic States in Asia Minor. Socrates 
and Plato had no more pleasure in the life of the State in Athens, which was 
in the course of its decline; Plato tried to bring about something better with 
Dionysius. Thus in Athens, with the ruin of the Athenian people, the period 


was reached when Philosophy appeared. In Rome, Philosophy first 
expanded in the decline of the Republic and of Roman life proper, under the 
despotism of the Roman Emperors: a time of misfortune for the world and 
of decay in political life, when earlier religious systems tottered and 
everything was in the process of struggle and disintegration. With the 
decline of the Roman Empire, which was so great, rich and glorious, and 
yet inwardly dead, the height and indeed the zenith of ancient Philosophy is 
associated through the Neo-Platonists at Alexandria. It was also in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when the Teutonic life of the Middle Ages 
acquired another form, that Philosophy first became taught, though it was 
later on that it attained to independence. Before that, political life still 
existed in unity with Religion, or if the State fought against the Church, the 
Church still kept the foremost place, but now the gulf between Church and 
State came into existence. Philosophy thus comes in at a certain epoch only 
in the development of the whole. 

c. Philosophy as the thought of its time. 

But men do not at certain epochs, merely philosophize in general, for 
there is a definite Philosophy which arises among a people, and the definite 
character of the standpoint of thought is the same character which 
permeates all the other historical sides of the spirit of the people, which is 
most intimately related to them, and which constitutes their foundation. The 
particular form of a Philosophy is thus contemporaneous with a particular 
constitution of the people amongst whom it makes its appearance, with their 
institutions and forms of government, their morality, their social life and the 
capabilities, customs and enjoyments of the same; it is so with their 
attempts and achievements in art and science, with their religious, warfares 
and external relationships, likewise with the decadence of the States in 
which this particular principle and form had maintained its supremacy, and 
with the origination and progress of new States in which a higher principle 


finds its manifestation and development. Mind in each case has elaborated 
and expanded in the whole domain of its manifold nature the principle of 
the particular stage of self-consciousness to which it has attained. Thus the 
Mind of a people in its richness is an organization, and, like a Cathedral, is 
divided into numerous vaults, passages, pillars and vestibules, all of which 
have proceeded out of one whole and are directed to one end. Philosophy is 
one form of these many aspects. And which is it? It is the fullest blossom, 
the Notion of Mind in its entire form, the consciousness and spiritual 
essence of all things, the spirit of the time as spirit present in itself. The 
multifarious whole is reflected in it as in the single focus, in the Notion 
which knows itself. 

The Philosophy which is essential within Christianity could not be found 
in Rome, for all the various forms of the whole are only the expression of 
one and the same determinate character. Hence political history, forms of 
government, art and religion are not related to Philosophy as its causes, nor, 
on the other hand, is Philosophy the ground of their existence — one and all 
have the same common root, the spirit of the time. It 1s one determinate 
existence, one determinate character which permeates all sides and 
manifests itself in politics and in all else as in different elements; it is a 
condition which hangs together in all its parts, and the various parts of 
which contain nothing which is really inconsistent, however diverse and 
accidental they may appear to be, and however much they may seem to 
contradict one another. This particular stage is the product of the one 
preceding. But to show how the spirit of a particular time moulds its whole 
actuality and destiny in accordance with its principle, to show this whole 
edifice in its conception, is far from us — for that would be the object of the 
whole philosophic world-history. Those forms alone concern us which 
express the principle of the Mind in a spiritual element related to 
Philosophy. 


This is the position of Philosophy amongst its varying forms, from which 
it follows that it is entirely identical with its time. But if Philosophy does 
not stand above its time in content, it does so in form, because, as the 
thought and knowledge of that which is the substantial spirit of its time, it 
makes that spirit its object. In as far as Philosophy is in the spirit of its time, 
the latter is its determined content in the world, although as knowledge, 
Philosophy is above it, since it places it in the relation of object. But this 1s 
in form alone, for Philosophy really has no other content. This knowledge 
itself undoubtedly is the actuality of Mind, the self-knowledge of Mind 
which previously was not present: thus the formal difference is also a real 
and actual difference. Through knowledge, Mind makes manifest a 
distinction between knowledge and that which 1s; this knowledge is thus 
what produces a new form of development. The new forms at first are only 
special modes of knowledge, and it is thus that a new Philosophy is 
produced: yet since it already is a wider kind of spirit, it is the inward 
birthplace of the spirit which will later arrive at actual form. We shall deal 
further with this in the concrete below, and we shall then see that what the 
Greek Philosophy was, entered, in the Christian world, into actuality. 


2. Separation of Philosophy from other allied departments of Knowledge. 


The history of the other Sciences, of culture and above all the history of art 
and of religion are, partly in regard to the elements contained in them, and 
partly to their particular objects, related to the history of Philosophy. It is 
through this relationship that the treatment of the history of Philosophy has 
been so confused. If it is to concern itself with the possession of culture 
generally and then with scientific culture, and then again with popular 
myths and the dogmas contained only in them, and yet farther with the 
religious reflections which are already thoughts of a speculative kind, and 
which make their appearance in them, no bounds are left to Philosophy at 


all. This is so, partly on account of the amount of material itself and the 
labour required in working it up and preparing it, and partly because it is in 
immediate connection with so much else. But the separation must not be 
made arbitrarily or as by chance, but must be derived from fundamental 
determinations. If we merely look at the name of Philosophy, all this matter 
will pertain to its history. 

I shall speak of this material from three points of view, for three related 
aspects are to be eliminated and separated from Philosophy. The first of 
these is that which is generally considered to be the domain of science, and 
in which are found the beginnings of understanding thought. The second 
region is that of mythology and religion; the relation of Philosophy to them 
seems often to be inimical both in the time of the Greeks and of the 
Christians. The third is that of philosophizing and the metaphysics of the 
understanding. While we distinguish what is related to Philosophy, we must 
also take note of the elements in this related matter which belong to the 
Notion of Philosophy, but which appear to us to be partially separated from 
it: and thus we may become acquainted with the Notion of Philosophy. 

a. Relation of Philosophy to Scientific Knowledge. 

Knowledge and thought certainly form the element of whatever has to do 
with particular sciences as they form the element of Philosophy; but their 
subjects are mainly finite subjects and appearance. A collection of facts 
known about this content is by its nature excluded from Philosophy: neither 
this content nor such a form has anything to do with it. But even if the 
sciences are systematic and contain universal principles and laws from 
which they proceed, they are still related to a limited circle of objects. The 
ultimate principles are assumed as are the objects themselves; that is, the 
outward experience or the feelings of the heart, natural or educated sense of 
right and duty, constitute the source from which they are created. Logic and 


the determinations and principles of thought in general are in their methods 


assumed. 


The forms of thought or the points of view and principles which hold 
good in the sciences and constitute the ultimate support of all their matter, 
are not peculiar to them, but are common to the condition and culture of the 
time and of the people. This culture consists mainly in the general ideas and 
aims, in the whole extent of the particular intellectual powers dominating 
consciousness and life. Our consciousness has these ideas and allows them 
to be considered ultimate determinations; it makes use of them as guiding 
and connecting links, but does not know them and does not even make them 
the objects of its consideration. To give an abstract example, each act of 
consciousness has and requires the whole abstract thought-determination of 
Being. “The sun is in the heavens, the bunch of grapes is ripe,” and so on 
into infinitude. Again, in a higher culture, such relations as those of cause 
and effect are involved, as also those of force and its manifestation. All its 
knowledge and ideas are permeated and governed by a metaphysic such as 
this; it is the net in which all the concrete matter which occupies mankind in 
action and in impulses, is grasped. But this web and its knots in our 
ordinary consciousness are sunk into a manifold material, for it contains the 
objects and interests which we know and which we have before us. These 
common threads are not drawn up and made explicitly the objects of our 
reflection. 

We Germans seldom now count general scientific knowledge as 
Philosophy. And yet traces of this are found, as for instance, in the fact that 
the philosophic Faculty contains all the Sciences which have not as their 
immediate aim the Church and State. In connection with this, the 
significance of the name of Philosophy, which is even now an important 


matter of discussion in England, comes in question. Natural Sciences are in 


England called Philosophy. A “Philosophic Journal” in England, edited by 
Thompson, treats of Chemistry, Agriculture, Manuring, Husbandry, 
Technology, like Hermbstadt’s Journal, and gives inventions connected 
therewith. The English call physical instruments, such as the barometer and 
thermometer, philosophical instruments. Theories too, and especially 
morality and the moral sciences, which are derived from the feelings of the 
human heart or from experience, are called Philosophy, and finally this is 
also so with the theories and principles of Political Economy. And thus at 
least in England, is the name of Philosophy respected. Some time ago a 
banquet took place under the presidency of Lord Liverpool, at which the 
minister Canning was also present. The latter in returning thanks 
congratulated England in having philosophic principles of government there 
brought into operation. There, at least, Philosophy is no by-word. 

In the first beginnings of culture, however, we are more often met by this 
admixture of Philosophy and general knowledge. There comes a time to a 
nation when mind applies itself to universal objects, when, for example, in 
seeking to bring natural things under general modes of understanding, it 
tries to learn their causes. Then it is said that a people begins to 
philosophize, for this content has thought in common with Philosophy. At 
such a time we find deliverances about all the common events of Nature, as 
we also find intellectual maxims, moral sentences, general principles 
respecting morality, the will, duty, and the like, and those who expressed 
them have been called wise men or philosophers. Thus in the beginnings of 
Greek Philosophy we find the seven sages and the Ionic Philosophers. From 
them a number of ideas and discoveries are conveyed to us which seem like 
philosophic propositions. Thus Thales, amongst others, has explained that 
the eclipse of sun and moon is due to the intervention of the moon or earth. 
This is called a theorem. Pythagoras found out the principle of the harmony 
of sounds. Others have had ideas about the stars: the heavens were 


supposed to be composed of perforated metal, by which we see throughout 
the empyrean region, the eternal fire which surrounds the world. Such 
propositions as products of the understanding, do not belong to the history 
of Philosophy, although they imply that the merely sensuous gaze has been 
left behind, as also the representation of those objects by the imagination 
only. Earth and heaven thus become unpeopled with gods, because the 
understanding distinguishes things in their outward and natural qualities 
from Mind. 

In a later time the epoch of the revival in the sciences is as noteworthy in 
this respect. General principles regarding the state, &c., were given 
expression to, and in them a philosophic side cannot be mistaken. To this 
place the philosophic systems of Hobbes and Descartes belong: the writings 
of the latter contain philosophic principles, but his Philosophy of Nature is 
quite empirical. Hugo Grotius composed an international law in which what 
was historically held by the people as law, the consensus gentium, was a 
main element. Though, earlier, medicine was a collection of isolated facts 
and a theosophic combination mixed up with astrology, &c. (it 1s not so 
long ago since cures were effected by sacred relics), a mode of regarding 
nature came into vogue according to which men went forth to discover the 
laws and forces of Nature. The a priori reasoning regarding natural things, 
according to the metaphysics of the Scholastic Philosophy or to Religion, 
has now been given up. The Philosophy of Newton contains nothing but 
Natural Science, that is, the knowledge of the laws, forces, and general 
constitution of Nature, derived from observation and from experience. 
However much this may seem to be contrary to the principle of Philosophy, 
it has in common with it the fact that the bases of both are universal, and 
still further that 7 have made this experience, that it rests on my 


consciousness and obtains its significance through me. 


This form is in its general aspect antagonistic to the positive, and has 
come forward as particularly opposed to Religion and to that which is 
positive in it. If, in the Middle Ages, the Church had its dogmas as universal 
truths, man, on the contrary, has now obtained from the testimony of his 
“own thought,” feeling and ideas, a mistrust of these. It is merely to be 
remarked of this that “my own thought” is in itself a pleonasm, because 
each individual must think for himself, and no one can do so for another. 
Similarly this principle has turned against the recognized constitutions and 
has sought different principles instead, by them to correct the former. 
Universal principles of the State have now been laid down, while earlier, 
because religion was positive, the ground of obedience of subjects to 
princes and of all authority were also so. Kings, as the anointed of the Lord, 
in the sense that Jewish kings were so, derived their power from God, and 
had to give account to Him alone, because all authority is given by God. So 
far theology and jurisprudence were on the whole fixed and positive 
sciences, wherever this positive character might have been derived. Against 
this external authority reflection has been brought to bear, and thus, 
especially in England, the source of public and civil law became no longer 
mere authority derived from God like the Mosaic Law. For the authority of 
kings other justification was sought, such as the end implied in the State, 
the good of the people. This forms quite another source of truth, and it is 
opposed to that which is revealed, given and positive. This substitution of 
another ground than that of authority has been called philosophizing. 

The knowledge was then a knowledge of what is finite — the world of 
the content of knowledge. Because this content proceeded through the 
personal insight of human reason, man has become independent in his 
actions. This independence of the Mind is the true moment of Philosophy, 
although the Notion of Philosophy through this formal determination, which 
limits it to finite objects, has not yet been exhausted. This independent 


thought is respected, has been called human wisdom or worldly wisdom, for 
it has had what is earthly as its object, and it took its origin in the world. 
This was the meaning of Philosophy, and men did rightly to call 1t worldly 
wisdom. Frederick von Schlegel revived this by-name for Philosophy, and 
desired to indicate by it that what concerns higher spheres, such as religion, 
must be kept apart; and he had many followers. Philosophy, indeed, 
occupies itself with finite things, but, according to Spinoza, as resting in the 
divine Idea: it has thus the same end as religion. To the finite sciences 
which are now separated also from Philosophy, the Churches objected that 
they led men away from God, since they have as objects only what is finite. 
This defect in them, conceived of from the point of view of content, leads 
us to the second department allied to Philosophy, — that is, to Religion. 

b. Relation of Philosophy to Religion. 

As the first department of knowledge was related to Philosophy 
principally by means of formal and independent knowledge, Religion, 
though in its content quite different from this first kind or sphere of 
knowledge, is through it related to Philosophy. Its object is not the earthly 
and worldly, but the infinite. In the case of art and still more in that of 
Religion, Philosophy has in common a content composed entirely of 
universal objects; they constitute the mode in which the highest Idea is 
existent for the unphilosophical feeling, the perceiving and imagining 
consciousness. Inasmuch as in the progress of culture in time the 
manifestation of Religion precedes the appearance of Philosophy, this 
circumstance must really be taken account of, and the conditions requisite 
for beginning the History of Philosophy have to depend on this, because it 
has to be shown in how far what pertains to Religion is to be excluded from 


it, and that a commencement must not be made with Religion. 


In Religion, races of men have undoubtedly expressed their idea of the 
nature of the world, the substance of nature and of intellect and the relation 
of man thereto. Absolute Being is here the object of their consciousness; 
and as such, is for them pre-eminently the “other,” a “beyond,” nearer or 
further off, more or less friendly or frightful and alarming. In the act and 
forms of worship this opposition is removed by man, and he raises himself 
to the consciousness of unity with his Being, to the feeling of, or 
dependence on, the Grace of God, in that God has reconciled mankind to 
Himself. In conception, with the Greeks, for instance, this existence is to 
man one which is already in and for itself and friendly, and thus worship is 
but the enjoyment of this unity. This existence is now reason which is 
existent in and for itself, the universal and concrete substance, the Mind 
whose first cause is objective to itself 1n consciousness; it thus is a 
representation of this last in which not only reason in general, but the 
universal infinite reason is. We must, therefore, comprehend Religion, as 
Philosophy, before everything else, which means to know and apprehend it 
in reason; for it is the work of self-revealing reason and is the highest form 
of reason. Such ideas as that priests have framed a people’s Religion in 
fraud and self-interest are consequently absurd; to regard Religion as an 
arbitrary matter or a deception is as foolish as it is perverted. Priests have 
often profaned Religion — the possibility of which is a consequence of the 
external relations and temporal existence of Religion. It can thus, in this 
external connection, be laid hold of here and there, but because it is 
Religion, it is really that which stands firm against finite ends and their 
complications and constitutes a region exalted high above them. This region 
of Mind is really the Holy place of Truth itself, the Holy place in which are 
dissolved the remaining illusions of the sensuous world, of finite ideas and 
ends, and of the sphere of opinion and caprice. 


Inasmuch as it really is the content of religions, this rational matter might 
now seem to be capable of being abstracted and expressed as a number of 
historical theorems. Philosophy stands on the same basis as Religion and 
has the same object — the universal reason existing in and for itself; Mind 
desires to make this object its own, as is done with Religion in the act and 
form of worship. But the form, as it is present in Religion, is different from 
what is found to be contained in Philosophy, and on this account a history 
of Philosophy is different from a history of Religion. Worship is only the 
operation of reflection; Philosophy attempts to bring about the 
reconciliation by means of thinking knowledge, because Mind desires to 
take up its Being into itself. Philosophy is related in the form of thinking 
consciousness to its object; with Religion it is different. But the distinction 
between the two should not be conceived of so abstractly as to make it seem 
that thought is only in Philosophy and not in Religion. The latter has 
likewise ideas and universal thoughts. Because both are so nearly related, it 
is an old tradition in the history of Philosophy to deduce Philosophy from 
Persian, Indian, or similar philosophy, a custom which is still partly retained 
in all histories of Philosophy. For this reason, too, it is a legend universally 
believed, that Pythagoras, for instance, received his Philosophy from India 
and Egypt; the fame of the wisdom of these people, which wisdom is 
understood also to contain Philosophy, is an old one. The Oriental ideas and 
religious worship which prevailed throughout the West up to the time of the 
Roman Empire, likewise bear the name of Oriental Philosophy. The 
Christian Religion and Philosophy are thought of in the Christian world, as 
more definitely divided; in these Eastern days, on the other hand, Religion 
and Philosophy are still conceived of as one in so far as that the content has 
remained in the form in which it is Philosophy. Considering the prevalence 
of these ideas and in order to have a definite limit to the relations between a 
history of Philosophy and religious ideas, it is desirable to note some further 


considerations as to the form which separates religious ideas from 
philosophical theorems. 

Religion has not only universal thought as inward content implicite 
contained in its myths, ideas, imaginations and in its exact and positive 
histories, so that we require first of all to dig this content out of such myths 
in the form of theorems, but it often has its content explicite in the form of 
thought. In the Persian and Indian Religions very deep, sublime and 
speculative thoughts are even expressed. Indeed, in Religion we even meet 
philosophies directly expressed, as in the Philosophy of the Fathers. The 
scholastic Philosophy really was Theology; there is found in it a union or, if 
you will, a mixture of Theology and Philosophy which may very well 
puzzle us. The question which confronts us on the one side is, how 
Philosophy differs from Theology, as the science of Religion, or from 
Religion as consciousness? And then, in how far have we in the history of 
Philosophy to take account of what pertains to Religion? For the reply to 
this last question three aspects have again to be dealt with; first of all the 
mythical and historical aspect of Religion and its relation to Philosophy; in 
the second place the theorems and speculative thoughts directly expressed 
in Religion; and in the third place we must speak of Philosophy within 
Theology. 

a. Difference between Philosophy and Religion. 

The consideration of the mythical aspect of Religion or the historical and 
positive side generally, is interesting, because from it the difference in 
respect of form will show in what this content is antagonistic to Philosophy. 
Indeed, taken in its connections, its difference passes into apparent 
inconsistency. This diversity 1s not only found in our contemplation but 
forms a very definite element in history. It is required by Philosophy that it 
should justify its beginning and its manner of knowledge, and Philosophy 
has thus placed itself in opposition to Religion. On the other hand 


Philosophy is combated and condemned by Religion and by the Churches. 
The Greek popular religion indeed, proscribed several philosophers; but the 
Opposition is even more apparent in the Christian Church. The question is 
thus not only whether regard is to be paid to Religion in the history of 
Philosophy, for it has been the case that Philosophy has paid attention to 
Religion, and the latter to the former. Since neither of the two has allowed 
the other to rest undisturbed, we are not permitted to do so either. Of their 
relations, therefore, we must speak definitely, openly and honestly — 
aborder la question, as the French say. We must not hesitate, as if such a 
discussion were too delicate, nor try to help ourselves out by beating about 
the bush; nor must we seek to find evasions or shifts, so that in the end no 
one can tell what we mean. We must not seem to wish to leave Religion 
alone. This is nothing else than to appear to wish to conceal the fact that 
Philosophy has directed its efforts against Religion. Religion, that is, the 
theologians, are indeed the cause of this; they ignore Philosophy, but only in 
order that they may not be contradicted in their arbitrary reasoning. 

It may appear as if Religion demanded that man should abstain from 
thinking of universal matters and Philosophy because they are merely 
worldly wisdom and represent human operations. Human reason is here 
opposed to the divine. Men are, indeed, well accustomed to a distinction 
between divine teaching and laws and human power and inventions, such 
that under the latter everything is comprehended which in its manifestation 
proceeds from the consciousness, the intelligence or the will of mankind; 
which makes all this opposed to the knowledge of God and to things 
rendered divine by divine revelation. But the depreciation of what is human 
expressed by this opposition is then driven further still, inasmuch as while it 
implies the further view that man is certainly called upon to admire the 
wisdom of God in Nature, and that the grain, the mountains, the cedars of 
Lebanon in all their glory, the song of the birds in the bough, the superior 


skill and the domestic instincts of animals are all magnified as being the 
work of God, it also implies that the wisdom, goodness and justice of God 
is, indeed, pointed out in human affairs, but not so much in the disposition 
or laws of man or in actions performed voluntarily and in the ordinary 
progress of the world, as in human destiny, that is, in that which is external 
and even arbitrary in relation to knowledge and free-will. Thus what is 
external and accidental is regarded as emphatically the work of God, and 
what has its root in will and conscience, as the work of man. The harmony 
between outward relations, circumstances and events and the general aims 
of man is certainly something of a higher kind, but this is the case only for 
the reason that this harmony is considered with respect to ends which are 
human and not natural — such as those present in the life of a sparrow 
which finds its food. But if the summit of everything is found in this, that 
God rules over Nature, what then is free-will? Does He not rule over what 
is spiritual, or rather since He himself is spiritual, in what is spiritual? and is 
not the ruler over or in the spiritual region higher than a ruler over or in 
Nature? But is that admiration of God as revealed in natural things as such, 
in trees and animals as opposed to what is human, far removed from the 
religion of the ancient Egyptians, which derived its knowledge of what is 
divine from the ibis, or from cats and dogs? or does it differ from the 
deplorable condition of the ancient and the modern Indians, who held and 
still hold cows and apes in reverence, and are scrupulously concerned for 
the maintenance and nourishment of these animals, while they allow men to 
suffer hunger; who would commit a crime by removing the pangs of 
starvation through their slaughter or even by partaking of their food? 

It seems to be expressed by such a view that human action as regards 
Nature is ungodly; that the operations of Nature are divine operations, but 
what man produces is ungodly. But the productions of human reason might, 
at least, be esteemed as much as Nature. In so doing, however, we cede less 


to reason than is permitted to us. If the life and the action of animals be 
divine, human action must stand much higher, and must be worthy to be 
called divine in an infinitely higher sense. The preeminence of human 
thought must forthwith be avowed. Christ says on this subject (Matt. vi. 26- 
80), “Behold the fowls of the air,” (in which we may also include the Ibis 
and the Kokilas,) “are ye not much better than they? Wherefore, if God so 
clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, shall He not much more clothe you?” The superiority of man, of the 
image of God, to animals and plants is indeed implicitly and explicitly 
established, but in asking wherein the divine element is to be sought and 
seen — in making use of such expressions — none of the superior, but only 
the inferior nature, 1s indicated. Similarly, in regard to the knowledge of 
God, it is remarkable that Christ places the knowledge of and faith in Him 
not in any admiration of the creatures of nature nor in marvelling at any so- 
called dominion, over them, nor in signs and wonders, but in the witness of 
the Spirit. Spirit is infinitely high above Nature, in it the Divine Nature 
manifests itself more than in Nature. 

But the form in which the universal content which is in and for itself, 
first belongs to Philosophy is the form of Thought, the form of the universal 
itself. In Religion, however, this content is for immediate and outward 
perception, and further for idea and sensation through art. The import is for 
the sensuous nature; it is the evidence of the Mind which comprehends that 
content. To make this clearer, the difference must be recollected between 
that which we are and have, and how we know the same — that is, in what 
manner we know it and have it as our object. This distinction is an infinitely 
important matter, and it alone is concerned in the culture of races and of 
individuals. We are men and have reason; what is human, or above all, what 
is rational vibrates within us, both in our feelings, mind and heart and in our 


subjective nature generally. It is in this corresponding vibration and in the 


corresponding motion effected that a particular content becomes our own 
and is like our own. The manifold nature of the determinations which it 
contains is concentrated and wrapt up within this inward nature — an 
obscure motion of Mind in itself and in universal substantiality. The content 
is thus directly identical with the simple abstract certainty of ourselves and 
with self-consciousness. But Mind, because it is Mind, is as truly 
consciousness. What is confined within itself in its simplicity must be 
objective to itself and must come to be known. The whole difference lies in 
the manner and method of this objectivity, and hence in the manner and 
method of consciousness. 

This method and manner extends from the simple expression of the 
dulness of mere feeling to the most objective form, to that which is in and 
for itself objective, to Thought. The most simple, most formal objectivity is 
the expression of a name for that feeling and for the state of mind according 
with it, as seen in these words, worship, prayer, etc. Such expressions as 
“Let us pray” and “Let us worship” are simply the recalling of that feeling. 
But “Let us think about God” brings with it something more; it expresses 
the absolutely embracing content of that substantial feeling, and the object, 
which differs from mere sensation as subjective self-conscious activity; or 
which is content distinguished from this activity as form. This object, 
however, comprehending in itself the whole substantial content, is itself still 
undeveloped and entirely undetermined. To develop that content, to 
comprehend, express and bring to consciousness its relations, is the 
commencement, creation and manifestation of Religion. The form in which 
this developed content first possesses objectivity is that of immediate 
perception, of sensuous idea or of a more defined idea deduced from 
natural, physical or mental manifestations and conditions. 

Art brings about this consciousness, in that it gives permanence and 
cohesion to the fleeting visible appearance through which objectivity passes 


in sensation. The shapeless, sacred stone, the mere place, or whatever it is 
to which the desire for objectivity first attaches itself, receives from art, 
form, feature, determinate character and content which can be known and 
which is now present for consciousness. Art has thus become the 
instructress of the people. This was the case with Homer and Hesiod for 
instance, who, according to Herodotus (II. 53), “Made the Greeks their 
Theogony,” because they elevated and consolidated ideas and traditions in 
unison with the spirit of the people, wherever and in whatever confusion 
they might be found, into definite images and ideas. This is not the art 
which merely gives expression in its own way to the content, already 
perfectly expressed, of a Religion which in thought, idea and words has 
already attained complete development; that is to say, which puts its matter 
into stone, canvas, or words as is done by modern art, which, in dealing 
either with religious or with historical objects, takes as its groundwork ideas 
and thoughts which are already there. The consciousness of this Religion is 
rather the product of thinking imagination, or of thought which 
comprehends through the organ of imagination alone and finds expression 
in its forms. 

If the infinite Thought, the absolute Mind, has revealed and does reveal 
itself in true Religion, that in which it reveals itself is the heart, the 
representing consciousness and the understanding of what is finite. Religion 
is not merely directed to every sort of culture. “To the poor is the Gospel 
preached,” but it must as being Religion expressly directed towards heart 
and mind, enter into the sphere of subjectivity and consequently into the 
region of finite methods of representation. In the perceiving and, with 
reference to perceptions, reflecting consciousness, man possesses for the 
speculative relations belonging to the absolute, only finite relations, 
whether taken in an exact or in a symbolical sense, to serve him to 


comprehend and express those qualities and relationships of the infinite. 


In Religion as the earliest and the immediate revelations of God, the 
form of representation and of reflecting finite thought cannot be the only 
form in which He gives existence to Himself in consciousness, but it must 
also appear in this form, for such alone is comprehensible to religious 
consciousness. To make this clearer, something must be said as to what is 
the meaning of comprehension. On the one hand, as has been remarked 
above, there is in it the substantial basis of content, which, coming to Mind 
as its absolute Being, affects it in its innermost, finds an answering chord, 
and thereby obtains from it confirmation. This is the first absolute condition 
necessary to comprehension; what is not implicitly there cannot come 
within it or be for it — that is, a content which is infinite and eternal. For 
the substantial as infinite, is just that which has no limitations in that to 
which it is related, for else it would be limited and not the true substantial. 
And Mind is that alone which is not implicit, which is finite and external; 
for what is finite and external is no longer what is implicit but what is for 
another, what has entered into a relation. But, on the other hand, because the 
true and eternal must be for Mind become known, that is, enter into finite 
consciousness, the Mind for which it is, is finite and the manner of its 
consciousness consists in the ideas and forms of finite things and relations. 
These forms are familiar and well known to consciousness, the ordinary 
mode of finality, which mode it has appropriated to itself, having 
constituted it the universal medium of its representation, into which 
everything that comes to consciousness must be resolved in order that it 
may have and know itself therein. 

The assertion of Religion is that the manifestation of Truth which is 
revealed to us through it, is one which is given to man from outside, and on 
this account it is also asserted that man has humbly to assent to it, because 
human reason cannot attain to it by itself. The assertion of positive Religion 
is that its truths exist without having their source known, so that the content 


as given, is one which is above and beyond reason. By means of some 
prophet or other divine instrument, the truth is made known: just as Ceres 
and Triptolemus who introduced agriculture and matrimony, for so doing 
were honoured by the Greeks, men have rendered thanks to Moses and to 
Mahomed. Through whatever individual the Truth may have been given, 
the external matter is historical, and this is indifferent to the absolute 
content and to itself, since the person is not the import of the doctrine. But 
the Christian Religion has this characteristic that the Person of Christ in His 
character of the Son of God, Himself partakes of the nature of God. If 
Christ be for Christians only a teacher like Pythagoras, Socrates or 
Columbus, there would be here no universal divine content, no revelation or 
knowledge imparted about the Nature of God, and it is regarding this alone 
that we desire to obtain knowledge. 

Whatever stage it may itself have reached, the Truth must undoubtedly in 
the first place come to men from without as a present object, sensuously 
represented, just as Moses saw God in the fiery bush, and as the Greek 
brought the god into conscious being by means of sculpture or other 
representations. But there is the further fact, that neither in Religion nor in 
Philosophy does this external form remain, nor can it so remain. A form of 
the imagination or an historical form, such as Christ, must for the spirit be 
spiritual; and thus it ceases to be an external matter, seeing that the form of 
externality is dead. We must know God “in Spirit and in Truth.” He is the 
absolute and actual Spirit. The relation borne by the human spirit to this 
Spirit involves the following considerations. 

When man determines to adopt a Religion he asks himself, ““What is the 
ground of my faith?” The Christian Religion replies— “The Spirit’s witness 
to its content.” Christ reproved the Pharisees for wishing to see miracles; 
the Spirit alone comprehends Spirit, the miracle is only a presentiment of 
that Spirit; and if the miracle be the suspension of natural laws, Spirit itself 


is the real miracle in the operations of nature. Spirit in itself 1s merely this 
comprehension of itself. There is only one Spirit, the universal divine Spirit. 
Not that it is merely everywhere; it is not to be comprehended as what is 
common to everything, as an external totality, to be found in many or in all 
individuals, which are essentially individuals; but it must be understood as 
that which permeates through everything, as the unity of itself and of a 
semblance of its “other,” as of the subjective and particular. As universal, it 
is object to itself, and thus determined as a particular, it is this individual: 
but as universal it reaches over this its “other,” so that its “other” and itself 
are comprised in one. The true universality seems, popularly expressed, to 
be two — what is common to the universal itself and to the particular. A 
division is formed in the understanding of itself, and the Spirit is the unity 
of what is understood and the understanding person. The divine Spirit 
which is comprehended, is objective; the subjective Spirit comprehends. 
But Spirit is not passive, or else the passivity can be momentary only; there 
is One spiritual substantial unity. The subjective Spirit is the active, but the 
objective Spirit is itself this activity; the active subjective Spirit is that 
which comprehends the divine, and in its comprehension of it it is itself the 
divine Spirit. The relation of Spirit to self alone is the absolute 
determination; the divine Spirit lives in its own communion and presence. 
This comprehension has been called Faith, but it is not an historical faith; 
we Lutherans — I am a Lutheran and will remain the same — have only 
this original faith. This unity is not the Substance of Spinoza, but the 
apprehending Substance in self-consciousness which makes itself eternal 
and relates to universality. The talk about the limitations of human thought 
is futile; to know God is the only end of Religion. The testimony of the 
Spirit to the content of Religion is itself Religion; it is a testimony that both 
bears witness and at the same time is that witness. The Spirit proves itself, 


and does so first in the proof; it is only proved because it proves itself and 
shows or manifests itself. 

It has further to be said, that this testimony, this inward stirring and self- 
consciousness, reveals itself, while in the enshrouded consciousness of 
devotion it does not arrive at the proper consciousness of an object, but only 
at the consciousness of immersion in absolute Being. This permeating and 
permeated Spirit now enters into conception; God goes forth into the 
“other” and makes Himself objective. All that pertains to revelation and its 
reception, and which comes before us in mythology, here appears; 
everything which is historical and which belongs to what is positive has 
here its proper place. To speak more definitely, we now have the Christ who 
came into the world nearly two thousand years ago. But He says, “I am with 
you even unto the ends of the earth; where two or three are gathered 
together in My Name, there will I be in the midst.” I shall not be seen of 
you in the flesh, but “The Spirit of Truth will guide you into all Truth.” The 
external is not the true relation; it will disappear. 

The two stages have here been given, the first of which is the stage of 
devotion, of worship, such as that reached in partaking of the Communion. 
That is the perception of the divine Spirit in the community in which the 
present, indwelling, living Christ as self-consciousness has attained to 
actuality. The second stage is that of developed consciousness, when the 
content becomes the object; here this present, indwelling Christ retreats two 
thousand years to a small corner of Palestine, and is an individual 
historically manifested far away at Nazareth or Jerusalem. It is the same 
thing in the Greek Religion where the god present in devotion changes into 
prosaic statues and marble; or in painting, where this externality is likewise 
arrived at, when the god becomes mere canvas or wood. The Supper is, 
according to the Lutheran conception, of Faith alone; it is a divine 
satisfaction, and is not adored as if it were the Host. Thus a sacred image is 


no more to us than is a stone or thing. The second point of view must 
indeed be that with which consciousness begins; it must start from the 
external comprehension of this form: it must passively accept report and 
take it up into memory. But if it remain where it is, that is the unspiritual 
point of view; to remain fixed in this second standpoint in this dead far- 
away historic distance, is to reject the Spirit. The sins of him who lies 
against the Holy Ghost cannot be forgiven. That lie is the refusal to be a 
universal, to be holy, that is to make Christ become divided, separated, to 
make Him only another person as this particular person in Judea; or else to 
say that He now exists, but only far away in Heaven, or in some other place, 
and not in present actual form amongst His people. The man who speaks of 
the merely finite, of merely human reason, and of the limits to mere reason, 
lies against the Spirit, for the Spirit as infinite and universal, as self- 
comprehension, comprehends itself not in a “merely” nor in limits, nor in 
the finite as such. It has nothing to do with this, for 1t comprehends itself 
within itself alone, in its infinitude. 


If it be said of Philosophy that it makes reality the subject of its 
knowledge, the principal point is that the reality should not be one outside 
of that of which it is the reality. For example, if from the real content of a 
book, I abstract the binding, paper, ink, language, the many thousand letters 
that are contained in it, the simple universal content as reality, is not outside 
of the book. Similarly law is not outside of the individual, but it constitutes 
the true Being of the individual. The reality of my Mind 1s thus in my Mind 
itself and not outside of it; 1t is my real Being, my own substance, without 
which I am without existence. This reality is, so to speak, the combustible 
material which may be kindled and lit up by the universal reality as such as 
objective; and only so far as this phosphorus is in men, is comprehension, 
the kindling and lighting up, possible. Feeling, anticipation, knowledge of 


God, are only thus in men; without such, the divine Mind would not be the 
in and for itself Universal. Reality is itself a real content and not the 
destitute of content and undetermined; yet, as the book has other content 
besides, there is in the individual mind also a great amount of other matter 
which belongs only to the manifestation of this reality, and the individual 
surrounded with what is external, must be separated from this existence. 
Since reality is itself Spirit and not an abstraction, “God is not a God for the 
dead but for the living,” and indeed for living spirits. 


The great Creator was alone 

And experienced desire, 

Therefore He created Spirits, 

Holy mirrors of His holiness. 

The noblest Being He found no equal; 
From out the bow] of all the spiritual world, 
There sparkled up to Him infinitude. 


Religion is also the point of view from which this existence is known. 
But as regards the different forms of knowledge existing in Religion and 
Philosophy, Philosophy appears to be opposed to the conception in Religion 
that the universal mind first shows itself as external, in the objective mode 
of consciousness. Worship, commencing with the external, then turns 
against and abrogates it as has just been said, and thus Philosophy is 
justified through the acts and forms of worship, and only does what they do. 
Philosophy has to deal with two different objects; first as in the Religion 
present in worship, with the substantial content, the spiritual soul, and 
secondly with bringing this before consciousness as object, but in the form 
of thought. Philosophy thinks and conceives of that which Religion 
represents as the object of consciousness, whether it is as the work of the 
imagination or as existent facts in history. The form of the knowledge of the 


object is, in religious consciousness, such as pertains to the ordinary idea, 
and is thus more or less sensuous in nature. In Philosophy we do not say 
that God begot a Son, which is a relation derived from natural life. Thought, 
or the substance of such a relation, is therefore still recognized in 
Philosophy. Since Philosophy thinks its object, it has the advantage of 
uniting the two stages of religious consciousness — which in Religion are 
different moments — into one unity in philosophic thought. 

It is these two forms which are different from one another and which, as 
opposed, may therefore seem to be mutually conflicting; and it is natural 
and it necessarily seems to be the case, that on first definitely coming to 
view they are so to speak conscious of their diversity, and hence at first 
appear as inimical to one another. The first stage in the order of 
manifestation is definite existence, or a determinate Being-for-self as 
opposed to the other. The later form is that Thought embraces itself in the 
concrete, immerses itself in itself, and Mind, as such, comes in it to 
consciousness. In the earlier stage, Mind is abstract, and in this constraint it 
knows itself to be different, and in opposition to the other. When it 
embraces itself in the concrete, it is no more simply confined in determinate 
existence, only knowing or possessing itself in that diversity, but it is the 
Universal which, inasmuch as it determines itself, contains its “other” 
within itself. As concrete intelligence, Mind thus comprehends the 
substantial in the form which seemed to differ from it, of which it had only 
grasped the outward manifestation and had turned away from it; it 
recognizes itself in its inward content, and so it for the first time grasps its 
object, and deals justice to its opposite. 

Generally speaking, the course of this antithesis in history is that 
Thought first of all comes forth within Religion, as not free and in separate 
manifestations. Secondly, it strengthens itself, feels itself to be resting upon 
itself, holds and conducts itself inimically towards the other form, and does 


not recognize itself therein. In the third place, it concludes by 
acknowledging itself as in this other. Or else Philosophy has to begin with 
carrying on its work entirely on its own account, isolating Thought from all 
popular beliefs, and taking for itself quite a different field of operation, a 
field for which the world of ordinary ideas lies quite apart, so that the two 
exist peacefully side by side, or, to put it better, so that no reflection on their 
opposition is arrived at. Just as little did the thought of reconciling them 
occur, since in the popular beliefs the same content appeared as in any 
external form other than the notion — the thought that is, of explaining and 
justifying popular belief, in order thus to be able again to express the 
conceptions of free thought in the form of popular religion. 

Thus we see Philosophy first restrained and confined within the range of 
the Greek heathen world; then resting upon itself, 1t goes forth against 
popular religion and takes up an unfriendly attitude to it, until it grasps that 
religion in its innermost and recognizes itself therein. Thus the ancient 
Greek philosophers generally respected the popular religion, or at least they 
did not oppose it, or reflect upon it. Those coming later, including even 
Xenophanes, handled popular ideas most severely, and thus many so-called 
atheists made their appearance. But as the spheres of popular conception, 
and abstract thought stood peacefully side by side, we also find Greek 
philosophers of even a later period in development, in whose case 
speculative thought and the act of worship, as also the pious invocation 
upon and sacrifice to the gods, coexist in good faith, and not in mere 
hypocrisy. Socrates was accused of teaching other gods than those 
belonging to the popular religion; his dazudviov was indeed opposed to the 
principles of Greek morals and religion, but at the same time he followed 
quite honestly the usages of his religion, and we know besides that his last 
request was to ask his friends to offer a cock to Esculapius — a desire quite 
inconsistent with his conclusions regarding the existence of God and above 


all regarding morality. Plato declaimed against the poets and their gods. It 
was in a much later time that the Neo-platonists first recognized in the 
popular mythology rejected earlier by the philosophers, the universal 
content; they transposed and translated it into what is significant for 
thought, and thus used mythology itself as a symbolical imagery for giving 
expression to their formulas. 

Similarly do we see in the Christian Religion, thought which is not 
independent first placing itself in conjunction with the form belonging to 
this Religion and acting within it — that is to say, taking the Religion as its 
groundwork, and proceeding from the absolute assumption of the Christian 
doctrine. We see later on the opposition between so-called faith and so- 
called reason; when the wings of thought have become strengthened, the 
young eaglet flies away for himself to the sun of Truth; but like a bird of 
prey he turns upon Religion and combats it. Latest of all Philosophy permits 
full justice to be done to the content of Religion through the speculative 
Notion, which is through Thought itself. For this end the Notion must have 
grasped itself in the concrete and penetrated to concrete spirituality. This 
must be the standpoint of the Philosophy of the present time; it has begun 
within Christianity and can have no other content than the world-spirit. 
When that spirit comprehends itself in Philosophy, it also comprehends 
itself in that form which formerly was inimical to Philosophy. 

Thus Religion has a content in common with Philosophy the forms alone 
being different; and the only essential point is that the form of the Notion 
should be so far perfected as to be able to grasp the content of Religion. The 
Truth is just that which has been called the mysteries of Religion. These 
constitute the speculative element in Religion such as were called by the 
Neo-platonists jweiv, uveioPai (being initiated), or being occupied with 
speculative Notions. By mysteries is meant, superficially speaking, the 


secret, what remains such and does not arrive at being known. But in the 


Eleusinian mysteries there was nothing unknown; all Athenians were 
initiated into them, Socrates alone shut himself out. Openly to make them 
known to strangers was the one thing forbidden, as indeed it was made a 
crime in the case of certain people. Such matters however, as being holy, 
were not to be spoken of. Herodotus often expressly says (e.g. 11. 45-47) 
that he would speak of the Egyptian Divinities and mysteries in as far as it 
was pious so to do: he knew more, but it would be impious to speak of 
them. In the Christian Religion dogmas are called mysteries. They are that 
which man knows about the Nature of God. Neither is there anything 
mysterious in this; it is known by all those who are partakers in that 
Religion, and these are thus distinguished from the followers of other 
Religions. Hence mystery here signifies nothing unknown, since all 
Christians are in the secret. Mysteries are in their nature speculative, 
mysterious certainly to the understanding, but not to reason; they are 
rational, just in the sense of being speculative. The understanding does not 
comprehend the speculative which simply is the concrete because it holds to 
the differences in their separation; their contradiction is indeed contained in 
the mystery, which, however, is likewise the resolution of the same. 
Philosophy, on the contrary, is opposed to the so-called Rationalism of 
the new Theology which for ever keeps reason on its lips, but which is dry 
understanding only; no reason is recognizable in it as the moment of 
independent thought which really is abstract thought and that alone. When 
the understanding which does not comprehend the truths of Religion, calls 
itself the illuminating reason and plays the lord and master, it goes astray. 
Rationalism is opposed to Philosophy in content and form, for it has made 
the content empty as it has made the heavens, and has reduced all that is, to 
finite relations — in its form it is a reasoning process which is not free and 
which has no conceiving power. The supernatural in Religion is opposed to 
rationalism, and if indeed the latter is related in respect of the real content to 


Philosophy, yet it differs from it in form, for it has become unspiritual and 
wooden, looking for its justification to mere external authority. The 
scholastics were not supernaturalists in this sense; they knew the dogmas of 
the Church in thought and in conception. If Religion in the inflexibility of 
its abstract authority as opposed to thought, declares of it that “the gates of 
Hell shall not triumph over it,” the gates of reason are stronger than the 
gates of Hell, not to overcome the Church but to reconcile itself to the 
Church. Philosophy, as the conceiving thought of this content, has as 
regards the idea of Religion, the advantage of comprehending both sides — 
it comprehends Religion and also comprehends both rationalism and 
supernaturalism and itself likewise. But this is not the case on the other 
side. Religion from the standpoint of idea, comprehends only what stands 
on the same platform as itself, and not Philosophy, the Notion, the universal 
thought determinations. Often no injustice is done to a Philosophy when its 
opposition to Religion has been made matter of reproach; but often, too, a 
wrong has been inflicted where this is done from the religious point of view. 

The form of Religion is necessary to Mind as it is in and for itself; it is 
the form of truth as it is for all men, and for every mode of consciousness. 
This universal mode is first of all for men in the form of sensuous 
consciousness, and then, secondly, in the intermingling of the form of the 
universal with sensuous manifestation or reflection — the representing 
consciousness, the mythical, positive and historical form, is that pertaining 
to the understanding. What is received in evidence of Mind only becomes 
object to consciousness when it appears in the form of the understanding, 
that is to say, consciousness must first be already acquainted with these 
forms from life and from experience. Now, because thinking consciousness 
is not the outward universal form for all mankind, the consciousness of the 
true, the spiritual and the rational, must have the form of Religion, and this 
is the universal justification of this form. 


We have here laid down the distinction between Philosophy and 
Religion, but taking into account what it is we wish to deal with in the 
history of Philosophy, there is something still which must be remarked 
upon, and which partly follows from what has been already said. There is 
the question still confronting us as to what attitude we must take in 
reference to this matter in the history of Philosophy. 

fb. The religious element to be excluded from the content of the History of 
Philosophy. 

aa. Mythology first meets us, and it seems as if it might be drawn within 
the history of Philosophy. It is indeed a product of the imagination, but not 
of caprice, although that also has its place here. But the main part of 
mythology is the work of the imaginative reason, which makes reality its 
object, but yet has no other means of so doing, than that of sensuous 
representation, so that the gods make their appearance in human guise. 
Mythology can now be studied for art, &c. But the thinking mind must seek 
out the substantial content, the thought and the theory implicitly contained 
therein, as reason is sought in Nature. This mode of treating mythology was 
that of the Neo-platonists; in recent times it has for the most part become 
the work of my friend Creuzer in symbolism. This method of treatment is 
combated and condemned by others. Man, it is said, must set to work 
historically alone, and it is not historic when a theory unthought of by the 
ancients, is read into a myth, or brought out of it. In one light, this is quite 
correct, for it points to a method adopted by Creuzer, and also by the 
Alexandrians who acted in a similar way. In conscious thought the ancients 
had not such theories before them, nor did anyone maintain them, yet to say 
that such content was not implicitly present, is an absurd contention. As the 
products of reason, though not of thinking reason, the religions of the 
people, as also the mythologies, however simple and even foolish they may 
appear, indubitably contain as genuine works of art, thoughts, universal 


determinations and truth, for the instinct of reason is at their basis. Bound 
up with this is the fact that since mythology in its expression takes sensuous 
forms, much that is contingent and external becomes intermingled, for the 
representation of the Notion in sensuous forms always possesses a certain 
incongruity, seeing that what is founded on imagination cannot express the 
Idea in its real aspect. This sensuous form produced as it is by an historic or 
natural method, must be determined on many sides, and this external 
determination must, more or less, be of such a nature as not to express the 
Idea. It may also be that many errors are contained in that explanation, 
particularly when a single one is brought within our notice; all the customs, 
actions, furnishings, vestments, and offerings taken together, may 
undoubtedly contain something of the Idea in analogy, but the connection is 
far removed, and many contingent circumstances must find their entrance. 
But that there is a Reason there, must certainly be recognized, and it is 
essential so to comprehend and grasp mythology. 

But Mythology must remain excluded from our history of Philosophy. 
The reason of this is found in the fact that in Philosophy we have to do not 
with theorems generally, or with thoughts which only are implicite 
contained in some particular form or other, but with thoughts which are 
explicit, and only in so far as they are explicit and in so far as a content such 
as that belonging to Religion, has come to consciousness in the form of 
Thought. And this is just what forms the immense distinction which we saw 
above, between capacity and actuality. The theorems which are implicite 
contained within Religion do not concern us; they must be in the form of 
thoughts, since Thought alone is the absolute form of the Idea. 

In many mythologies, images are certainly used along with their 
significance, or else the images are closely attended by their interpretation. 
The ancient Persians worshipped the sun, or fire, as being the highest 
existence; the first cause in the Persian Religion is Zervane Akerene — 


unlimited time, eternity. This simple eternal existence possesses according 
to Diogenes Leertius (I. 8), “the two principles Ormuzd (Qpoudaodyjc) and 
Ahriman (Ape1avoc), the rulers over good and evil.” Plutarch in writing on 
Isis and Osiris (T. I. p. 369, ed. Xyl.) says, “It is not one existence which 
holds and rules the whole, but good is mingled with evil; nature as a rule 
brings forth nothing pure and simple; it is not one dispenser, who, like a 
host, gives out and mixes up the drink from two different barrels. But 
through two opposed and inimical principles of which the one impels 
towards what is right, and the other in the opposite direction, if not the 
whole world, at least this earth is influenced in different ways. Zoroaster 
has thus emphatically set up the one principle (Ormuzd) as being the Light, 
and the other (Ahriman) as the Darkness. Between the two (wéooc dé 
Gdugoiv) is Mithra, hence called by the Persians the Mediator (Weoityc).” 
Mithra is then likewise substance, the universal existence, the sun raised to 
a totality. It is not the mediator between Ormuzd and Ahriman by 
establishing peace and leaving each to remain as it was; it does not partake 
of good and evil both, like an unblest middle thing, but it stands on the side 
of Ormuzd and strives with him against the evil. Ahriman is sometimes 
called the first-born son of the Light, but Ormuzd only remained within the 
Light. At the creation of the visible world, Ormuzd places on the earth in 
his incomprehensible kingdom of Light, the firm arches of the heavens 
which are above yet surrounded on every side with the first original Light. 
Midway to the earth is the high hill Albordi, which reaches into the source 
of Light. Ormuzd’s empire of Light extended uninterruptedly over the firm 
vault of the heavens and the hill Albordi, and over the earth too, until the 
third age was reached. Then Ahriman, whose kingdom of night was 
formerly bound beneath the earth, broke in upon Ormuzd’s corporeal world 
and ruled in common with him. Now the space between heaven and earth 
was divided into light and night. As Ormuzd had formerly only a spiritual 


kingdom of light, Ahriman had only one of night, but now that they were 
intermingled he placed the terrestrial light thus created in opposition to the 
terrestrial night. From this time on, two corporeal worlds stand opposed, 
one pure and good, and one impure and evil, and this opposition permeates 
all nature. On Albordi, Ormuzd created Mithra as mediator for the earth. 
The end of the creation of the bodily world is none other than to reinstate 
existence, fallen from its creator, to make it good again, and thus to make 
the evil disappear for ever. The bodily world is the battle-ground between 
good and evil; but the battle between light and darkness is not in itself an 
absolute and irreconcilable opposition, but one which can be conquered, 
and in it Ormuzd, the principle of Light, will be the conqueror. 

I would remark of this, that when we consider the elements in these ideas 
which bear some further connection with Philosophy, the universal of that 
duality with which the Notion is necessarily set forth can alone be 
interesting and noteworthy to us; for in it the Notion is just the immediate 
opposite of itself, the unity of itself with itself in the “other:” a simple 
existence in which absolute opposition appears as the opposition of 
existence, and the sublation of that opposition. Because properly the Light 
principle is the only existence of both, and the principle of Darkness is the 
null and void, — the principle of Light identifies itself with Mithra, which 
was before called the highest existence. The opposition has laid aside the 
appearance of contingency, but the spiritual principle is not separate from 
the physical, because the good and evil are both determined as Light and 
Darkness. We thus here see thought breaking forth from actuality, and yet 
not such a separation as only takes place in Religion, when the 
supersensuous is itself again represented in a manner sensuous, notionless 
and dispersed, for the whole of what is dispersed in sensuous form is 
gathered together in the one single opposition, and activity is thus simply 
represented. These determinations lie much nearer to Thought; they are not 


mere images or symbols, but yet these myths do not concern Philosophy. In 
them Thought does not take the first place, for the myth-form remains 
predominant. In all religions this oscillation between form and thought is 
found, and such a combination still lies outside Philosophy. 

This is also so in the Sanchuniathonic Cosmogony of the Phoenicians. 
These fragments, which are found in Eusebius (Preepar. Evang. I. 10), are 
taken from the translation of the Sanchuniathon from Phoenician into Greek 
made by a Grammarian named Philo from Biblus. Philo lived in the time of 
Vespasian and ascribes great antiquity to the Sanchuniathon. It is there said, 
“The principles of things are found in Chaos, in which the elements exist 
undeveloped and confused, and in a Spirit of Air. The latter permeated the 
chaos, and with it engendered a slimy matter or mud (iAbdv) which contained 
within it the living forces and the germs of animals. By mingling this mud 
with the component matter of chaos and the resulting fermentation, the 
elements separated themselves. The fire elements ascended into the heights 
and formed the stars. Through their influence in the air, clouds were formed 
and the earth was made fruitful. From the mingling of water and earth, 
through the mud converted into putrefying matter, animals took their origin 
as imperfect and senseless. These again begot other animals perfect and 
endowed with senses. It was the crash of thunder in a thunder-storm that 
caused the first animals still sleeping in their husks to waken up to life.” 

The fragments of Berosus of the Chaldeans were collected from 
Josephus, Syncellus and Eusebius under the title Berosi Chaldaica, by 
Scaliger, as an appendix to his work De emendatione temporum, and they 
are found complete in the Greek Library of Fabricius (T. xiv. pp. 175-211). 
Berosus lived in the time of Alexander, is said to have been a Priest of Bel 
and to have drawn upon the archives of the temple at Babylon. He says, 
“The original god is Bel and the goddess Omoroka (the sea), but beside 
them there were yet other gods. Bel divided Omoroka in two, in order to 


create from her parts heaven and earth. Hereupon he cut off his own head 
and the human race originated from the drops of his divine blood. After the 
creation of man, Bel banished the darkness, divided heaven and earth, and 
formed the world into its natural shape. Since certain parts of the earth 
seemed to him to be insufficiently populated, he compelled another god to 
lay hands upon himself, and from his blood more men and more kinds of 
animals were created. At first the men lived a wild and uncultivated life, 
until a monster” (called by Berosus, Oannes) “joined them into a state, 
taught them arts and sciences, and in a word brought Humanity into 
existence. The monster set about this end with the rising of the sun out of 
the sea, and with its setting he again hid himself under the waves.” 

bf. What belongs to Mythology may in the second place make a pretence 
of being a kind of Philosophy. It has produced philosophers who availed 
themselves of the mythical form in order to bring their theories and systems 
more prominently before the imagination, for they made the thoughts the 
content of the myth. But the myth is not a mere cloak in the ancient myths; 
it is not merely that the thoughts were there and were concealed. This may 
happen in our reflecting times; but the first poetry does not start from a 
separation of prose and poetry. If philosophers used myths, it was usually 
the case that they had the thoughts and then sought for images appropriate 
to them; Plato has many beautiful myths of this kind. Others likewise have 
spoken in myths, as for example, Jacobi, whose Philosophy took the form 
of the Christian Religion, through which he gave utterance to matter of a 
highly speculative nature. But this form is not suitable to Philosophy. 
Thought which has itself as object, must have raised itself to its own form, 
to the form of thought. Plato is often esteemed on account of his myths; he 
is supposed to have evinced by their means greater genius than other 
philosophers were capable of. It is contended here that the myths of Plato 
are superior to the abstract form of expression, and Plato’s method of 


representation is certainly a wonderful one. On closer examination we find 
that it is partly the impossibility of expressing himself after the manner of 
pure thought that makes Plato put his meaning so, and also such methods of 
expression are only used by him in introducing a subject. When he comes to 
the matter in point, Plato expresses himself otherwise, as we see in the 
Parmenides, where simple thought determinations are used without 
imagery. Externally these myths may certainly serve when the heights of 
speculative thought are left behind, in order to present the matter in an 
easier form, but the real value of Plato does not rest in his myths. If thought 
once attains power sufficient to give existence to itself within itself and in 
its element, the myth becomes a superfluous adornment, by which 
Philosophy is not advanced. Men often lay hold of nothing but these myths. 
Hence Aristotle has been misunderstood just because he intersperses similes 
here and there; the simile can never be entirely in accord with thought, for it 
always carries with it something more. The difficulty of representing 
thoughts as thoughts always attaches to the expedient of expression in 
sensuous form. Thought, too, ought not to be concealed by means of the 
myth, for the object of the mythical is just to give expression to and to 
reveal thought. The symbol is undoubtedly insufficient for this expression; 
thought concealed in symbols is not yet possessed, for thought is self- 
revealing, and hence the myth does not form a medium adequate for its 
conveyance. Aristotle (Metaph. III. 4) says, “It is not worth while to treat 
seriously of those whose philosophy takes a mythical form.” Such is not the 
form in which thought allows itself to be stated, but only 1s a subordinate 
mode. 

Connected with this, there is a similar method of representing the 
universal content by means of numbers, lines and geometric figures. These 
are figurative, but not concretely so, as in the case of myths. Thus it may be 
said that eternity is a circle, the snake that bites its own tail. This is only an 


image, but Mind does not require such a symbol. There are people who 
value such methods of representation, but these forms do not go far. The 
most abstract determinations can indeed be thus expressed, but any further 
progress brings about confusion. Just as the freemasons have symbols 
which are esteemed for their depth of wisdom — depth as a brook is deep 
when one cannot see the bottom — that which is hidden very easily seems 
to men deep, or as if depth were concealed beneath. But when it is hidden, it 
may possibly prove to be the case that there is nothing behind. This is so in 
freemasonry, in which everything is concealed to those outside and also to 
many people within, and where nothing remarkable is possessed in learning 
or in science, and least of all in Philosophy. Thought is, on the contrary, 
simply its manifestation; clearness is its nature and itself. The act of 
manifestation is not a condition which may be or may not be equally, so that 
thought may remain as thought when it is not manifested, but its 
manifestation is itself, its Being. Numbers, as will be remarked in respect of 
the Pythagoreans, are unsuitable mediums for expressing thoughts; thus 
MOVvac, vac, Tolac are, with Pythagoras, unity, difference, and unity of the 
unity and of the difference. The two first of the three are certainly united by 
addition; this kind of union is, however, the worst form of unity. In Religion 
the three make their appearance in a deeper sense as the Trinity, and in 
Philosophy as the Notion, but enumeration forms a bad method of 
expression. There is the same objection to it as would exist to making the 
mensuration of space the medium for expressing the absolute. People also 
quote the Philosophy of the Chinese, of the Foi, in which it is said that 
thoughts are represented by numbers. Yet the Chinese have explained their 
symbols and hence have made their meaning evident. Universal simple 
abstractions have been present to all people who have arrived at any decree 


of culture. 


yy. We have still to remark in the third place, that Religion, as such, does 
not merely form its representations after the manner of art; and also that 
Poetry likewise contains actual thoughts. In the case of the poets whose art 
has speech as medium, we find all through deep universal thought regarding 
reality; these are more explicitly expressed in the Indian Religion, but with 
the Indians everything is mixed up. Hence it is said that such races have 
also had a Philosophy proper to themselves; but the universal thoughts of 
interest in Indian books limit themselves to what is most abstract, to the 
idea of rising up and passing away, and thus of making a perpetual round. 
The story of the Phoenix is well known as an example of this; it is one 
which took its origin in the East. We are able similarly to find thoughts 
about life and death and of the transition of Being into passing away; from 
life comes death and from death comes life; even in Being, in what is 
positive, the negation is already present. The negative side must indeed 
contain within it the positive, for all change, all the process of life is 
founded on this. But such reflections only occasionally come forth; they are 
not to be taken as being proper philosophic utterances. For Philosophy is 
only present when thought, as such, is made the absolute ground and root of 
everything else, and in these modes of representation this 1s not so. 

Philosophy does not reflect on any particular thing or object already 
existing as a first substratum; its content is just Thought, universal thought 
which must plainly come first of all; to put it otherwise, the Absolute must 
in Philosophy be in the form of thought. In the Greek Religion we find the 
thought-determination “eternal necessity;” which means an absolute and 
clearly universal relation. But such thought has other subjects besides; it 
only expresses a relation, the necessity to be the true and all-embracing 
Being. Thus neither must we take this form into our consideration. We 
might speak in that way of a philosophy of Euripides, Schiller or Goethe. 
But all such reflection respecting, or general modes of representing what is 


true, the ends of men, morality and so on, are in part only incidentally set 
forth, and in part they have not reached the proper form of thought, which 
implies that what is so expressed must be ultimate, thus constituting the 
Absolute. 

y. Particular theories found in Religion. 

In conclusion, the philosophy which we find within Religion does not 
concern us. We find deep, speculative thoughts regarding the nature of God 
not only in the Indian Religions, but also in the Fathers and the Schoolmen. 
In the history of dogmatism there is a real interest in becoming acquainted 
with these thoughts, but they do not belong to the history of Philosophy. 
Nevertheless more notice must be taken of the Schoolmen than of the 
Fathers, for they were certainly great philosophers to whom the culture of 
Christendom owes much. But their speculations belong in part to other 
philosophies such as to that of Plato, which must in so far be considered for 
themselves; partly, too, they emanate from the speculative content of 
Religion itself which already exists as independent truth in the doctrine of 
the Church, and belongs primarily to faith. Thus such modes of thought rest 
on an hypothesis and not on Thought itself; they are not properly speaking 
themselves Philosophy or thought which rests on itself, but as ideas already 
firmly rooted, they act on its behalf either in refuting other ideas and 
conclusions or in philosophically vindicating against them their own 
religious teaching. Thought in this manner does not represent and know 
itself as the ultimate and absolute culmination of the content, or as the 
inwardly self-determining Thought. Hence, too, when the Fathers, seeing 
that the content of the Christian Religion can only be grasped after the 
speculative form, did, within the teaching of the Church, produce thoughts 
of a highly speculative nature, the ultimate justification of these was not 
found in Thought as such, but in the teaching of the Church. Philosophic 
teaching here finds itself within a strongly bound system and not as thought 


which emanates freely from itself. Thus with the scholastics, too, Thought 
does not construct itself out of itself, but depends upon hypotheses; and 
although it ever rests more and more upon itself, it never does so in 
opposition to the doctrine of the Church. Both must and do agree, since 
Thought has to prove from itself what the Church has already verified. 

c. Philosophy proper distinguished from Popular Philosophy. 

Of the two departments of knowledge allied to Philosophy we found that 
the one, that of the special sciences, could not be called a philosophy in that 
it, as independent seeing and thinking immersed in finite matter, and as the 
active principle in becoming acquainted with the finite, was not the content, 
but simply the formal and subjective moment. The second sphere, Religion, 
is deficient in that it only had the content or the objective moment in 
common with Philosophy. In it independent thought was an essential 
moment, since the subject had an imaginary or historical form. Philosophy 
demands the unity and intermingling of these two points of view; it unites 
the Sunday of life when man in humility renounces himself, and the 
working-day when he stands up independently, is master of himself and 
considers his own interests. A third point of view seems to unite both 
elements, and that is popular Philosophy. It deals with universal objects and 
philosophizes as to God and the world; and thought is likewise occupied in 
learning about these matters. Yet this Philosophy must also be cast aside. 
The writings of Cicero may be put under this category; they contain a kind 
of philosophy that has its own place and in which excellent things are said. 
Cicero formed many experiences both in the affairs of life and mind, and 
from them and after observing what takes place in the world, he deduced 
the truth. He expresses himself with culture on the concerns most important 
to man, and hence his great popularity. Fanatics and mystics may from 
another point of view be reckoned as in this category. They give expression 
to a deep sense of devotion, and have had experiences in the higher regions. 


They are able to express the highest content, and the result is attractive. We 
thus find the brightest gleams of thought in the writings of a Pascal — as 
we do in his Pensées. 

But the drawback that attaches to this Philosophy is that the ultimate 
appeal — even in modern times — is made to the fact that men are 
constituted such as they are by nature, and with this Cicero is very free. 
Here the moral instinct comes into question, only under the name of feeling; 
Religion now rests not on what is objective but on religious feeling, because 
the immediate consciousness of God by men is its ultimate ground. Cicero 
makes copious use of the consensus gentium; 11 more modern times this 
appeal has been more or less left alone, since the individual subject has to 
rest upon himself. Feeling is first of all laid hold of, then comes reasoning 
from what is given, but in these we can appeal to what is immediate only. 
Independent thought is certainly here advanced; the content too, is taken 
from the self; but we must just as necessarily exclude this mode of thinking 
from Philosophy. For the source from which the content is derived is of the 
same description as in the other cases. Nature is the source in finite 
sciences, and in Religion it 1s Spirit; but here the source 1s in authority; the 
content is given and the act of worship removes but momentarily this 
externality. The source of popular Philosophy is in the heart, impulses and 
capacities, our natural Being, my impression of what is right and of God; 
the content is in a form which is of nature only. I certainly have everything 
in feeling, but the whole content is also in Mythology, and yet in neither is 
it so in veritable form. The laws and doctrines of Religion are that in which 
this content always comes to consciousness in a more definite way, while in 
feeling there still is intermingled the arbitrary will of that which is 
subjective. 


3. Commencement of Philosophy and of its History. 


Now that we have thus defined the Notion of Philosophy to be the Thought 
which, as the universal content, is complete Being, it will be shown in the 
history of Philosophy how the determinations in this content make their 
appearance little by little. At first we only ask where Philosophy and its 
History begin. 

a. Freedom of Thought as a first condition. 

The general answer is in accordance with what has been said. Philosophy 
begins where the universal is comprehended as the all-embracing existence, 
or where the existent is laid hold of in a universal form, and where thinking 
about thought first commences. Where, then, has this occurred? Where did 
it begin? That is a question of history. Thought must be for itself, must 
come into existence in its freedom, liberate itself from nature and come out 
of its immersion in mere sense-perception; it must as free, enter within itself 
and thus arrive at the consciousness of freedom. Philosophy is properly to 
be commenced where the Absolute is no more in the form of ordinary 
conception, and free thought not merely thinks the Absolute but grasps its 
Idea. That is to say where Thought grasps as Thought, the Being (which 
may be Thought itself), which it recognizes as the essence of things, the 
absolute totality and the immanent essence of everything, and does so as an 
external Being. The simple existence which is not sensuous and which the 
Jews thought of as God (for all Religion is thinking), is thus not a subject to 
be treated of by Philosophy, but just such a proposition as that “The 
existence or principle of things is water, fire or thought.” 

Thought, this universal determination which sets forth itself, is an 
abstract determinateness; it is the beginning of Philosophy, but this 
beginning is at the same time in history, the concrete form taken by a 
people, the principle of which constitutes what we have stated above. If we 
say that the consciousness of freedom is connected with the appearance of 
Philosophy, this principle must be a fundamental one with those with whom 


Philosophy begins; a people having this consciousness of freedom founds 
its existence on that principle seeing that the laws and the whole 
circumstances of the people are based only on the Notion that Mind forms 
of itself, and in the categories which it has. Connected with this on the 
practical side, is the fact that actual freedom develops political freedom, and 
this only begins where the individual knows himself as an independent 
individual to be universal and real, where his significance is infinite, or 
where the subject has attained the consciousness of personality and thus 
desires to be esteemed for himself alone. Free, philosophic thought has this 
direct connection with practical freedom, that as the former supplies 
thought about the absolute, universal and real object, the latter, because it 
thinks itself, gives itself the character of universality. Thinking means the 
bringing of something into the form of universality; hence Thought first 
treats of the universal, or determines what is objective and individual in the 
natural things which are present in sensuous consciousness, as the universal, 
as an objective Thought. Its second attribute is that in recognizing and 
knowing this objective and infinite universal, I, at the same time, remain 
confronting it from the standpoint of objectivity. 

On account of this general connection between political freedom and the 
freedom of Thought, Philosophy only appears in History where and in as far 
as free institutions are formed. Since Mind requires to separate itself from 
its natural will and engrossment in matter if it wishes to enter upon 
Philosophy, it cannot do so in the form with which the world-spirit 
commences and which takes precedence of that separation. This stage of the 
unity of Mind with Nature which as immediate is not the true and perfect 
state, 1s mainly found in the Oriental conception of existence, therefore 
Philosophy first begins in the Grecian world. 

b. Separation of the East and its Philosophy. 


Some explanations have to be given regarding this first form. Since 
Mind in it, as consciousness and will, is but desire, self-consciousness still 
stands upon its first stage in which the sphere of its idea and will is finite. 
As intelligence is thus finite too, its ends are not yet a universal for 
themselves; but if a people makes for what is moral, if laws and justice are 
possessed, the character of universality underlies its will. This presupposes 
a new power in Mind with which it commences to be free, for the universal 
will as the relation of thought to thought or as the universal, contains a 
thought which is at home with itself. If a people desire to be free, they will 
subordinate their desires to universal laws, while formerly that which was 
desired was only a particular. Now finitude of the will characterizes the 
orientals, because with them the will has not yet grasped itself as universal, 
for thought is not yet free for itself. Hence there can but be the relation of 
lord and slave, and in this despotic sphere fear constitutes the ruling 
category. Because the will is not yet free from what is finite, it can therein 
be comprehended and the finite can be shown forth as negative. This 
sensation of negation, that something cannot last, is just fear as 
distinguished from freedom which does not consist in being finite but in 
being for itself, and this cannot be laid hold of. Religion necessarily has this 
character, since the fear of the Lord is the essential element beyond which 
we cannot get. “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom” is indeed 
a true saying; man must begin with this in order to know the finite ends in 
their negative character. But man must also have overcome fear through the 
relinquishment of finite ends, and the satisfaction which that Religion 
affords is confined to what is finite, seeing that the chief means of 
reconciliation are natural forms which are impersonated and held in 
reverence. 

The oriental consciousness raises itself, indeed, above the natural content 
to what is infinite; but it only knows itself as accidental in reference to the 


power which makes the individual fear. This subordination may take two 
forms and must indeed from one extreme pass to the other. The finite, 
which is for consciousness, may have the form of finitude as finite, or it 
may become the infinite, which is however an abstraction. The man who 
lives in fear, and he who rules over men through fear, both stand upon the 
same platform; the difference between them is only in the greater power of 
will which can go forth to sacrifice all that is finite for some particular end. 
The despot brings about what his caprice directs, including certainly what is 
good, not as law, but as arbitrary will: the passive will, like that of slavery, 
is converted into the active energy of will, which will, however, is arbitrary 
still. In Religion we even find self-immersion in the deepest sensuality 
represented as the service of God, and then there follows in the East a flight 
to the emptiest abstraction as to what is infinite, as also the exaltation 
attained through the renunciation of everything, and this is specially so 
amongst the Indians, who torture themselves and enter into the most 
profound abstraction. The Indians look straight before them for ten years at 
a time, are fed by those around, and are destitute of other spiritual content 
than that of knowing what is abstract, which content therefore is entirely 
finite. This, then, is not the soil of freedom. 

In the East, Mind indeed begins to dawn, but it is still true of it that the 
subject is not presented as a person, but appears in the objectively 
substantial, which is represented as partly supersensuous and partly, and 
even more, material, as negative and perishing. The highest point attainable 
by the individual, the everlasting bliss, is made an immersion into 
substance, a vanishing away of consciousness, and thus of all distinction 
between substance and individuality — hence an annihilation. A spiritually 
dead relation thus comes into existence, since the highest point there to be 
reached is insensibility. So far, however, man has not attained that bliss, but 
finds himself to be a single existent individual, distinguished from the 


universal substance. He is thus outside the unity, has no significance, and as 
being what is accidental and without rights, is finite only; he finds himself 
limited through Nature — in caste for instance. The will is not here the 
substantial will; it is the arbitrary will given up to what is outwardly and 
inwardly contingent, for substance alone is the affirmative. With it 
greatness, nobility, or exaltitude of character, are certainly not excluded, but 
they are only present as the naturally determined or the arbitrary will, and 
not in the objective forms of morality and law to which all owe respect, 
which hold good for all, and in which for that same reason all are 
recognized. The oriental subject thus has the advantage of independence, 
since there is nothing fixed; however undetermined is the substance of the 
Easterns, as undetermined, free and independent may their character be. 
What for us is justice and morality is also in their state, but in a substantial, 
natural, patriarchal way, and not in subjective freedom. Conscience does not 
exist nor does morality. Everything is simply in a state of nature, which 
allows the noblest to exist as it does the worst. 

The conclusion to be derived from this is that no philosophic knowledge 
can be found here. To Philosophy belongs the knowledge of Substance, the 
absolute Universal, that whether I think it and develop it or not, confronts 
me still as for itself objective; and whether this is to me substantial or not, 
still just in that I think it, it is mine, that in which I possess my distinctive 
character or am affirmative: thus my thoughts are not mere subjective 
determinations or opinions, but, as being my thoughts, are also thoughts of 
what is objective, or they are substantial thoughts. The Eastern form must 
therefore be excluded from the History of Philosophy, but still, upon the 
whole, I will take some notice of it. I have touched on this elsewhere,? for 
some time ago we for the first time reached a position to judge of it. Earlier 
a great parade was made about the Indian wisdom without any real 


knowledge of what it was; now this is for the first time known, and 
naturally it is found to be in conformity with the rest. 

c. Beginnings of Philosophy in Greece. 

Philosophy proper commences in the West. It is in the West that this 
freedom of self-consciousness first comes forth; the natural consciousness, 
and likewise Mind disappear into themselves. In the brightness of the East 
the individual disappears; the light first becomes in the West the flash of 
thought which strikes within itself, and from thence creates its world out of 
itself. The blessedness of the West is thus so determined that in it the 
subject as such endures and continues in the substantial; the individual mind 
grasps its Being as universal, but universality is just this relation to itself. 
This being at home with self, this personality and infinitude of the “T” 
constitutes the Being of Mind; it is thus and can be none else. For a people 
to know themselves as free, and to be only as universal, is for them to be; it 
is the principle of their whole life as regards morality and all else. To take 
an example, we only know our real Being in so far as personal freedom is 
its first condition, and hence we never can be slaves. Were the mere 
arbitrary will of the prince a law, and should he wish slavery to be 
introduced, we would have the knowledge that this could not be. To sleep, 
to live, to have a certain office, 1s not our real Being, and certainly to be no 
slave is such, for that has come to mean the being in nature. Thus in the 
West we are upon the soil of a veritable Philosophy. 

Because in desire I am subject to another, and my Being is in a 
particularity, I am, as I exist, unlike myself; for I am “I,” the universal 
complete, but hemmed in by passion. This last is self-will or formal 
freedom, which has desire as content. Amongst the Greeks we first find the 
freedom which is the end of true will, the equitable and right, in which I am 
free and universal, and others, too, are free, are also “I” and like me; where 


a relationship between free and free is thus established with its actual laws, 


determinations of the universal will, and justly constituted states. Hence it is 
here that Philosophy began. 

In Greece we first see real freedom flourish, but still in a restricted form, 
and with a limitation, since slavery was still existent, and the states were by 
its means conditioned. In the following abstractions we may first of all 
superficially describe the freedom of the East, of Greece, and of the 
Teutonic world. In the East only one individual is free, the despot; in 
Greece the few are free; in the Teutonic world the saying 1s true that all are 
free, that is, man is free as man. But since the one in Eastern countries 
cannot be free because that would necessitate the others also being free to 
him, impulse, self-will, and formal freedom, can there alone be found. Since 
in Greece we have to deal with the particular, the Athenians, and the 
Spartans, are free indeed, but not the Messenians or the Helots. The 
principle of the “few” has yet to be discovered, and this implies some 
modifications of the Greek point of view which we must consider in 
connection with the History of Philosophy. To take these into consideration 
means simply to proceed to the dividing up of Philosophy. 


C 


Division, Sources, and Method adopted in treating of the 
History of Philosophy. 


1. Division of the History of Philosophy. 
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SINCE WE SET to work systematically this division must present itself as 
necessary. Speaking generally, we have properly only two epochs to 
distinguish in the history of Philosophy, as in ancient and modern art — 
these are the Greek and the Teutonic. The Teutonic Philosophy is the 
Philosophy within Christendom in so far as it belongs to the Teutonic 
nations; the Christian-European people, inasmuch as they belong to the 
world of science, possess collectively Teutonic culture; for Italy, Spain, 
France, England, and the rest, have through the Teutonic nations, received a 
new form. The influence of Greece also reaches into the Roman world, and 
hence we have to speak of Philosophy in the territory of the Roman world; 
but the Romans produced no proper Philosophy any more than any proper 
poets. They have only received from and imitated others, although they 
have often done this with intelligence; even their religion is derived from 
the Greek, and the special character that it has, makes no approach to 
Philosophy and Art, but is unphilosophical and inartistic. 

A further description of these two outstanding opposites must be given. 
The Greek world developed thought as far as to the Idea; the Christian 
Teutonic world, on the contrary, has comprehended Thought as Spirit; Idea 
and Spirit are thus the distinguishing features. More particularly the facts 
are as follows. Because God, the still undetermined and immediate 
Universal, Being, or objective Thought, jealously allowing nothing to exist 
beside Him, is the substantial groundwork of all Philosophy, which never 
alters, but ever sinks more deeply within itself, and through the 


development of determinations manifests itself and brings to consciousness, 
we may designate the particular character of the development in the first 
period of Philosophy by saying that this development is a simple process of 
determinations, figurations, abstract qualities, issuing from the one ground 
that potentially already contains the whole. 

The second stage in this universal principle is the gathering up of the 
determinations manifested thus, into ideal, concrete unity, in the mode of 
subjectivity. The first determinations as immediate, were still abstractions, 
but now the Absolute, as the endlessly self-determining Universal, must 
furthermore be comprehended as active Thought, and not as the Universal 
in this determinate character. Hence it is manifested as the totality of 
determinations and as concrete individuality. Thus, with the vodc of 
Anaxagoras, and still more with Socrates, there commences a subjective 
totality in which Thought grasps itself, and thinking activity is the 
fundamental principle. 

The third stage, then, is that this totality, which is at first abstract, in that 
it becomes realized through the active, determining, distinguishing thought, 
sets itself forth even in the separated determinations, which, as ideal, belong 
to it. Since these determinations are contained unseparated in the unity, and 
thus each in it is also the other, these opposed moments are raised into 
totalities. The quite general forms of opposition are the universal and the 
particular, or, in another form, Thought as such, external reality, feeling or 
perception. The Notion is the identity of universal and particular; because 
each of these is thus set forth as concrete in itself, the universal 1s in itself at 
once the unity of universality and particularity, and the same holds good of 
particularity. Unity is thus posited in both forms, and the abstract moments 
can be made complete through this unity alone; thus it has come to pass that 
the differences themselves are each raised up to a system of totality, which 
respectively confront one another as the Philosophy of Stoicism and of 


Epicureanism. The whole concrete universal is now Mind; and the whole 
concrete individual, Nature. In Stoicism pure Thought develops into a 
totality; if we make the other side from Mind — natural being or feeling — 
into a totality, Epicureanism is the result. Each determination is formed into 
a totality of thought, and, in accordance with the simple mode which 
characterizes this sphere, these principles seem to be for themselves and 
independent, like two antagonistic systems of Philosophy. Implicitly both 
are identical, but they themselves take up their position as conflicting, and 
the Idea is also, as it is apprehended, in a one-sided determinateness. 

The higher stage is the union of these differences. This may occur in 
annihilation, in scepticism; but the higher point of view is the affirmative, 
the Idea in relation to the Notion. If the Notion is, then, the universal — that 
which determines itself further within itself, but yet remains there in its 
unity and in the ideality and transparency of its determinations which do not 
become independent — the further step is, on the other hand, the reality of 
the Notion in which the differences are themselves brought to totalities. 
Thus the fourth stage is the union of the Idea, in which all these differences, 
as totalities, are yet at the same time blended into one concrete unity of 
Notion. This comprehension first takes place without constraint, since the 
ideal is itself only apprehended in the element of universality. 

The Greek world got as far as this Idea, since they formed an ideal 
intellectual world; and this was done by the Alexandrian Philosophy, in 
which the Greek Philosophy perfected itself and reached its end. If we wish 
to represent this process figuratively, A. Thought, 1s (a) speaking generally 
abstract, as in universal or absolute space, by which empty space is often 
understood; (f) then the most simple space determinations appear, in which 
we commence with the point in order that we may arrive at the line and 
angle; (y) what comes third is their union into the triangle, that which is 
indeed concrete, but which is still retained in this abstract element of 


surface, and thus is only the first and still formal totality and limitation 
which corresponds to the vodc. B. The next point is, that since we allow 
each of the enclosing lines of the triangle to be again surface, each forms 
itself into the totality of the triangle and into the whole figure to which it 
belongs; that is the realization of the whole in the sides as we see it in 
Scepticism or Stoicism. C. The last stage of all is, that these surfaces or 
sides of the triangle join themselves into a body or a totality; the body is for 
the first time the perfect spacial determination, and that is a reduplication of 
the triangle. But in as far as the triangle which forms the basis is outside of 
the pyramid, this simile does not hold good. 

Grecian Philosophy in the Neo-platonists finds its end in a perfect 
kingdom of Thought and of bliss, and in a potentially existent world of the 
ideal, which is yet unreal because the whole only exists in the element of 
universality. This world still lacks individuality as such, which is an 
essential moment in the Notion; actuality demands that in the identity of 
both sides of the Idea, the independent totality shall be also posited as 
negative. Through this self-existent negation, which is absolute subjectivity, 
the Idea is first raised into Mind. Mind is the subjectivity of self- 
knowledge; but it is only Mind inasmuch as it knows what is object to itself, 
and that is itself, as a totality, and is for itself a totality. That is to say, the 
two triangles which are above and below in the prism must not be two in 
the sense of being doubled, but they must be one intermingled unity. Or, in 
the case of body, the difference arises between the centre and the peripheral 
parts. This opposition of real corporeality and centre as the simple 
existence, now makes its appearance, and the totality is the union of the 
centre and the substantial — not, however, the simple union, but a union 
such that the subjective knows itself as subjective in relation to the 
objective and substantial. Hence the Idea is this totality, and the Idea which 
knows itself is essentially different from the substantial; the former 


manifests itself independently, but in such a manner that as such it is 
considered to be for itself substantial. The subjective Idea is at first only 
formal, but it is the real possibility of the substantial and of the potentially 
universal; its end is to realize itself and to identify itself with substance. 
Through this subjectivity and negative unity, and through this absolute 
negativity, the ideal becomes no longer our object merely, but object to 
itself, and this principle has taken effect in the world of Christianity. Thus in 
the modern point of view the subject is for itself free, man is free as man, 
and from this comes the idea that because he is Mind he has from his very 
nature the eternal quality of being substantial. God becomes known as Mind 
which appears to itself as double, yet removes the difference that 1t may in it 
be for and at home with itself. The business of the world, taking it as a 
whole, is to become reconciled with Mind, recognizing itself therein, and 
this business is assigned to the Teutonic world. 

The first beginning of this undertaking is found in the Religion which is 
the contemplation of and faith in this principle as in an actual existence 
before a knowledge of the principle has been arrived at. In the Christian 
Religion this principle is found more as feeling and idea; in it man as man is 
destined to everlasting bliss, and is an object of divine grace, pity and 
interest, which is as much as saying that man has an absolute and infinite 
value. We find it further in that dogma revealed through Christ to men, of 
the unity of the divine and human nature, according to which the subjective 
and the objective Idea — man and God — are one. This, in another form, is 
found in the old story of the Fall, in which the serpent did not delude man, 
for God said, “Behold, Adam has become as one of us, to know good and 
evil.” We have to deal with this unity of subjective principle and of 
substance; it constitutes the process of Mind that this individual one or 
independent existence of subject should put aside its immediate character 
and bring itself forth as identical with the substantial. Such an aim is 


pronounced to be the highest end attainable by man. We see from this that 
religious ideas and speculation are not so far asunder as was at first 
believed, and I maintain these ideas in order that we may not be ashamed of 
them, seeing that we still belong to them, and so that if we do get beyond 
them, we may not be ashamed of our progenitors of the early Christian 
times, who held these ideas in such high esteem. 

The first principle of that Philosophy which has taken its place in 
Christendom is thus found in the existence of two totalities. This is a 
reduplication of substance which now, however, is characterized by the fact 
that the two totalities are no longer external to one another, but are clearly 
both required through their relation to one another. If formerly Stoicism and 
Epicureanism, whose negativity was Scepticism, came forth as independent, 
and if finally the implicitly existent universality of both was established, 
these moments are now known as separate totalities, and yet in their 
opposition they have to be thought of as one. We have here the true 
speculative Idea, the Notion in its determinations, each of which is brought 
into a totality and clearly relates to the other. We thus have really two Ideas, 
the subjective Idea as knowledge, and then the substantial and concrete 
Idea; and the development and perfection of this principle and its coming to 
the consciousness of Thought, is the subject treated by modern Philosophy. 
Thus the determinations are in it more concrete than with the ancients. This 
opposition in which the two sides culminate, grasped in its widest 
significance, is the opposition between Thought and Being, individuality 
and substance, so that in the subject himself his freedom stands once more 
within the bounds of necessity; it is the opposition between subject and 
object, and between Nature and Mind, in so far as this last as finite stands in 
opposition to Nature. 

The Greek Philosophy is free from restraint because it does not yet have 
regard to the opposition between Being and Thought, but proceeds from the 


unconscious presupposition that Thought is also Being. Certainly certain 
stages in the Greek Philosophy are laid hold of which seem to stand on the 
same platform as the Christian philosophies. Thus when we see, for 
instance, in the Philosophy of the Sophists, the new Academics, and the 
Sceptics, that they maintain the doctrine that the truth is not capable of 
being known, they might appear to accord with the later subjective 
philosophies in asserting that all thought-determinations were only 
subjective in character, and that hence from these no conclusions could be 
arrived at as regards what is objective. But there is really a difference. In the 
case of ancient philosophies, which said that we know only the 
phenomenal, everything is confined to that; it is as regards practical life that 
the new Academy and the Sceptics also admitted the possibility of 
conducting oneself rightly, morally and rationally, when one adopts the 
phenomenal as one’s rule and guide in life. But though it is the phenomenal 
that lies at the foundation of things, it is not asserted that there is likewise a 
knowledge of the true and existent, as in the case of the merely subjective 
idealists of a more modern day. These last still keep in the background a 
potentiality, a beyond which cannot be known through thought or through 
conception. This other knowledge is an immediate knowledge — a faith in, 
a view of, and a yearning after, the beyond such as was evinced by Jacobi. 
The ancients have no such yearning; on the contrary, they have perfect 
satisfaction and rest in the certitude that only that which appears is for 
Knowledge. Thus it is necessary in this respect to keep strictly to the point 
of view from which we start, else through the similarity of the results, we 
come to see in that old Philosophy all the determinate character of modern 
subjectivity. Since in the simplicity of ancient philosophy the phenomenal 
was itself the only sphere, doubts as to objective thought were not present to 
it. 


The opposition defined, the two sides of which are in modern times 
really related to one another as totalities, also has the form of an opposition 
between reason and faith, between individual perception and the objective 
truth which must be taken without reason of one’s own, and even with a 
complete disregard for such reason. This is faith as understood by the 
church, or faith in the modern sense, i.e. a rejection of reason in favour of 
an inward revelation, called a direct certainty or perception, or an implicit 
and intuitive feeling. The opposition between this knowledge, which has 
first of all to develop itself, and that knowledge which has already 
developed itself inwardly, arouses a peculiar interest. In both cases the unity 
of thought or subjectivity and of Truth or objectivity is manifested, only in 
the first form it is said that the natural man knows the Truth since he 
intuitively believes it, while in the second form the unity of knowledge and 
Truth is shown, but in such a way that the subject raises itself above the 
immediate form of sensuous consciousness and reaches the Truth first of all 
through Thought. 

The final end is to think the Absolute as Mind, as the Universal, that 
which, when the infinite bounty of the Notion in its reality freely emits its 
determinations from itself, wholly impresses itself upon and imparts itself 
to them, so that they may be indifferently outside of or in conflict with one 
another, but so that these totalities are one only, not alone implicitly, (which 
would simply be our reflection) but explicitly identical, the determinations 
of their difference being thus explicitly merely ideal. Hence if the starting- 
point of the history of Philosophy can be expressed by saying that God is 
comprehended as the immediate and not yet developed universality, and 
that its end — the grasping of the Absolute as Mind through the two and a 
half thousand years’ work of the thus far inert world-spirit — is the end of 


our time, it makes it easy for us from one determination to go on through 


the manifestation of its needs, to others. Yet in the course of history this is 
difficult. 

We thus have altogether two philosophies — the Greek and the Teutonic. 
As regards the latter we must distinguish the time when Philosophy made 
its formal appearance as Philosophy and the period of formation and of 
preparation for modern times. We may first begin Teutonic philosophy 
where it appears in proper form as Philosophy. Between the first period and 
those more recent, comes, as an intermediate period, that fermentation of a 
new Philosophy which on the one side keeps within the substantial and real 
existence and does not arrive at form, while on the other side, it perfects 
Thought, as the bare form of a presupposed truth, until it again knows itself 
as the free ground and source of Truth. Hence the history of Philosophy 
falls into three periods — that of the Greek Philosophy, the Philosophy of 
the Middle Ages and the modern Philosophy. Of these the first 1s speaking 
generally, regulated by Thought, the second falls into the opposition 
between existence and formal reflection, but the third has the Notion as its 
ground. This must not be taken to mean that the first contains Thought 
alone; it also has conceptions and ideas, just as the latter begins from 
abstract thoughts which yet constitute a duality. 

First Period. — This commences at the time of Thales, about 600 B.C., 
and goes on to the coming to maturity of the Neo-platonic philosophy with 
Plotinus in the third century; from thence to its further progress and 
development with Proclus in the fifth century until the time when all 
philosophy was extinguished. The Neo-platonic philosophy then made its 
entrance into Christianity later on, and many philosophies within 
Christianity have this philosophy as their only groundwork. This is a space 
of time extending to about 1000 years, the end of which coincides with the 
migration of the nations and the decline of the Roman Empire. 


Second Period. — The second period is that of the Middle Ages. The 
Scholastics are included in it, and Arabians and Jews are also historically to 
be noticed, but this philosophy mainly falls within the Christian Church. 
This period is of something over 1000 years’ duration. 

Third Period. — The Philosophy of modern times made its first 
independent appearance after the Thirty Years’ War, with Bacon, Jacob 
Bohm and Descartes; it begins with the distinction contained in: cogito ergo 
sum. This period is one of a couple of centuries and the philosophy is 


consequently still somewhat modern. 
2. Sources of the History of Philosophy. 


We have to seek for sources of another kind in this than in political history. 
There historians are the fountainheads, which again have as sources the 
deeds and sayings of individuals; and the historians who are not original 
have over and above performed their work at secondhand. But historians 
always have the deeds already present in history, that is to say, here brought 
into the form of ordinary conception; for the name of history has two 
meanings: it signifies on the one hand the deeds and events themselves, and 
on the other, it denotes them in so far as they are formed through conception 
for conception. In the history of Philosophy there are, on the contrary, not 
any sources which can be derived from historians, but the deeds themselves 
lie before us, and these — the philosophic operations themselves — are the 
true sources. If we wish to study the history of Philosophy in earnest, we 
must go to such springs as these. Yet these operations form too wide a field 
to permit of our keeping to it alone in this history. In the case of many 
philosophers it is absolutely necessary to confine oneself to the original 
authors, but in many periods, in which we cannot obtain original sources, 
seeing that they have not been preserved to us, (as, for instance, in that of 
the older Greek philosophy) we must certainly confine our attention simply 


to historians and other writers. There are other periods, too, where it is 
desirable that others should have read the works of the philosophers and 
that we should receive abstracts therefrom. Several schoolmen have left 
behind them works of sixteen, twenty-four and twenty-six folios, and hence 
we must in their case confine ourselves to the researches of others. Many 
philosophic works are also rare and hence difficult to obtain. Many 
philosophers are for the most part important from an historic or literary 
point of view only, and hence we may limit ourselves to the compilations in 
which they are dealt with. The most noteworthy works on the history of 
Philosophy are, however, the following, regarding which I refer for 
particulars to the summary of Tennemann’s History of Philosophy, by A. 
Wendt, since I do not wish to give any complete list. 

1. One of the first Histories of Philosophy, which is only interesting as an 
attempt, is the “History of Philosophy,” by Thomas Stanley (London, 1655, 
folio ed. III., 1701, 4. translated into Latin by Godofr. Olearius, Lipsiz, 
1711, 4). This history is no longer much used, and only contains the old 
philosophic schools in the form of sects and as if no new ones had existed. 
That is to say, it keeps to the old belief commonly held at that time, that 
there only were ancient philosophies and that the period of philosophy came 
to an end with Christianity, as if Philosophy were something belonging to 
heathendom and the truth only could be found in Christianity. In it a 
distinction was drawn between Truth as it is created from the natural reason 
in the ancient philosophies, and the revealed truth of the Christian religion, 
in which there was consequently no longer any Philosophy. In the time of 
the Revival of Learning there certainly were no proper philosophies, and 
above all in Stanley’s time systems of Philosophy proper were too young 
for the older generations to have the amount of respect for them necessary 
to allow of their being esteemed as realities. 


2. Jo. Jac. Bruckeri Historia critica philosophic, Lipsice, 1742-1744, 
four parts, or five volumes in four, for the fourth part has two volumes. The 
second edition, unaltered, but with the addition of a supplement, 1766-1767, 
four parts in six quartos, the last of which forms the supplement. This is an 
immense compilation which is not formed straight from the original 
sources, but is mixed with reflections after the manner of the times. As we 
have seen from an example above (p. 43) the accounts given are in the 
highest degree inaccurate. Brucker’s manner of procedure is entirely 
unhistoric, and yet nowhere ought we to proceed in a more historic manner 
than in the history of Philosophy. This work is thus simply so much useless 
ballast. An epitome of the same 1s Jo. Jac. Bruckeri Institutiones historic 
philosophice, usui academice juventutis adornate, Lipsice, 1747, 8; second 
edition, Leipzig, 1756; third edition prepared by Born, Leipzig, 1790, 8. 

3. Dietrich Tiedmann’s Geist der Speculativen Philosophie, Marburg, 
1791-1797, 6 vols., 8. He treats of political history diffusely, but without 
any life, and the language is stiff and affected. The whole work is a 
melancholy example of how a learned professor can occupy his whole life 
with the study of speculative philosophy, and yet have no idea at all of 
speculation. His argumenta to the Plato of Brucker are of the same 
description. In every history he makes abstracts from the philosophers so 
long as they keep to mere ratiocination, but when the speculative is arrived 
at, he becomes irate, declaring it all to be composed of empty subtleties, and 
stops short with the words “we know better.” His merit is that he has 
supplied valuable abstracts from rare books belonging to the Middle Ages 
and from cabalistic and mystical works of that time. 

4. Joh. Gottlieb Buhle: Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie und 
einer kritischen Literatur derselben, Gottingen, 1796 to 1804, eight parts, 8. 
Ancient philosophy is treated with disproportionate brevity; the further 
Buhle went on, the more particular he became. He has many good 


summaries of rare works, as for instance those of Giordano Bruno, which 
were in the Gottingen Library. 

5. Wilh. Gottl. Tennemann’s Geschichte der Philosophie, Leipzig, 1798 
— 1819, eleven parts, 8. The eighth part, the Scholastic Philosophy, 
occupies two volumes. The philosophies are fully described, and the more 
modern times are better done than the ancient. The philosophies of recent 
times are easier to describe, since it is only necessary to make an abstract or 
to interpret straight on, for the thoughts contained in them lie nearer to ours. 
It is otherwise with the ancient philosophers, because they stand in another 
stage of the Notion, and on this account they are likewise more difficult to 
grasp. That is to say, what is old is easily overthrown by something else 
more familiar to us, and where Tennemann comes across such he is almost 
useless. In Aristotle, for instance, the misinterpretation is so great, that 
Tennemann foists upon him what is directly opposite to his beliefs, and thus 
from the adoption of the opposite to what Tennemann asserts to be 
Aristotle’s opinion, a correct idea of Aristotelian philosophy is arrived at. 
Tennemann is then candid enough to place the reference to Aristotle 
underneath the text, so that the original and the interpretation often 
contradict one another. Tennemann thinks that it is really the case that the 
historian should have no philosophy, and he glories in that; yet he really has 
a system and he is a critical philosopher. He praises philosophers, their 
work and their genius, and yet the end of the lay is that all of them will be 
pronounced to be wanting in that they have one defect, which is not to be 
Kantian philosophers and not yet to have sought the source of knowledge. 
From this the result is that the Truth could not be known. 

Of compendiums, three have to be noticed. 1. Frederick Aft’s Grundriss 
einer Geschichte der Philosophie. (Landshut, 1807, 8; second edition, 
1825) is written from a better point of view; the Philosophy is that of 
Schelling for the most part, but it is somewhat confused. Aft by some 


formal method has distinguished ideal philosophy from real. 2. Professor 
Wendt’s Gottingen edition of Tennemann (fifth edition, Leipzig, 1828, 8). It 
is astonishing to see what is represented as being Philosophy, without any 
consideration as to whether it has any meaning or not. Such so-called new 
philosophies grow like mushrooms out of the ground. There is nothing 
easier than to comprehend in harmony with a principle; but it must not be 
thought that hence something new and profound has been accomplished. 3. 
Rimner’s Handbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie, 3 vols., Sulzbach, 
1822-1823, 8 (second amended edition, 1829) is most to be commended, 
and yet I will not assert that it answers all the requirements of a History of 
Philosophy. There are many points which leave much to desire, but the 
appendices to each volume in which the principal original authorities are 
quoted, are particularly excellent for their purpose. Selected extracts, more 
specially from the ancient philosophers, are needed, and these would not be 
lengthy, since there are not very many passages to be given from the 
philosophers before Plato. 


3. Method of Treatment adopted in this History of Philosophy. 


As regards external history I shall only touch upon that which 1s the concern 
of universal history, the spirit or the principle of the times, and hence I will 
treat of conditions of life in reference to the outstanding philosophers. Of 
philosophies, however, only those are to be made mention of the principles 
of which have caused some sensation, and through which science has made 
an advance; hence I shall put aside many names which would be taken up in 
a learned treatise, but which are of little value in respect to Philosophy. The 
history of the dissemination of a doctrine, its fate, those who have merely 
taught a particular doctrine, I pass over, as the deduction of the whole world 


from one particular principle. 


The demand that in Philosophy an historian should have no system, 
should put into the philosophy nothing of his own, nor assail it with his 
ideas, seems a plausible one. The history of Philosophy should show just 
this impartiality, and it seems in so far that to give only summaries of the 
philosophers proves a success. He who understands nothing of the matter, 
and has no system, but merely historic knowledge, will certainly be 
impartial. But political history has to be carefully distinguished from the 
history of Philosophy. That is to say, though in the former, one is not indeed 
at liberty to limit oneself to representing the events chronologically only, 
one can yet keep to what is entirely objective, as is done in the Homeric 
epic. Thus Herodotus and Thucydides, as free men, let the objective world 
do freely and independently as it would; they have added nothing of their 
own, neither have they taken and judged before their tribunal the actions 
which they represented. Yet even in political history there is also a 
particular end kept in view. In Livy the main points are the Roman rule, its 
enlargement, and the perfecting of the constitution; we see Rome arise, 
defend itself, and exercise its mastery. It is thus that the self-developing 
reason in the history of Philosophy makes of itself an end, and this end is 
not foreign or imported, but is the matter itself, which lies at the basis as 
universal, and with which the individual forms of themselves correspond. 
Thus when the history of Philosophy has to tell of deeds in history, we first 
ask, what a deed in Philosophy is; and whether any particular thing is 
philosophic or not. In external history everything is in action — certainly 
there is in it what 1s important and that which is unimportant — but action 
is the idea immediately placed before us. This is not the case in Philosophy, 
and on this account the history of Philosophy cannot be treated throughout 
without the introduction of the historian’s views. 


ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY 


“’QG)- 


THE FIRST PHILOSOPHY in order is the so-called Oriental, which, 
however, does not enter into the substance or range of our subject as 
represented here. Its position is preliminary, and we only deal with it at all 
in order to account for not treating of it at greater length, and to show in 
what relation it stands to Thought and to true Philosophy. The expression 
Eastern philosophy is specially employed in reference to the period in 
which this great universal Oriental conception aroused the East — the land 
of circumscription and of limitation, where the spirit of subjectivity reigns. 
More particularly in the first centuries of Christendom — that significant 
period — did these great Oriental ideas penetrate into Italy; and in the 
Gnostic philosophy they began to force the idea of the illimitable into the 
Western mind, until in the Church the latter again succeeded in obtaining 
the ascendency and hence in firmly establishing the Divine. That which we 
call Eastern Philosophy is more properly the religious mode of thought and 
the conception of the world belonging generally to the Orientals and 
approximates very closely to Philosophy; and to consider the Oriental idea 
of religion just as if it were religious philosophy, is to give the main reason 
why it is so like. 

We do not similarly maintain that the Roman, Greek and Christian 
Religions constitute Philosophy. These bear all the less similarity thereto in 
that the Greek and Roman gods as also Christ and the God of the Jews, on 
account of the principle of individual freedom which penetrates the Greek 
and still more the Christian element, make their appearance immediately as 
the explicit, personal forms, which, being mythological or Christian, must 
first be themselves interpreted and changed into a philosophic form. In the 


case of Eastern Religion, on the contrary, we are much more directly 
reminded of the philosophic conception, for since in the East the element of 
subjectivity has not come forth, religious ideas are not individualized, and 
we have predominating a kind of universal ideas, which hence present the 
appearance of being philosophic ideas and thoughts. The Orientals certainly 
have also individual forms, such as Brahma, Vishnu and Civa, but because 
freedom is wanting the individuality 1s not real, but merely superficial. And 
so much is this the case, that when we suppose that we have to deal with a 
human form, the same loses itself again and expands into the illimitable. 
Just as we hear amongst the Greeks of a Uranus and Chronos — of Time 
individualized — we find with the Persians, Zeroane Akerene, but it is 
Time unlimited. We find Ormuzd and Ahriman to be altogether general 
forms and ideas; they appear to be universal principles which thus seem to 
bear a relationship to Philosophy or even seem to be themselves 
philosophic. 

Just as the content of the Eastern religions, God, the essentially existent, 
the eternal, is comprehended somewhat in the light of universal, we find the 
relative positions of individuals to Him to be the same. In the Eastern 
religions the first condition is that only the one substance shall, as such, be 
the true, and that the individual neither can have within himself, nor can he 
attain to any value in as far as he maintains himself as against the being in 
and for itself. He can have true value only through an identification with 
this substance in which he ceases to exist as subject and disappears into 
unconsciousness. In the Greek and Christian Religion, on the other hand, 
the subject knows himself to be free and must be maintained as such; and 
because the individual in this way makes himself independent, it is 
undoubtedly much more difficult for Thought to free itself from this 
individuality and to constitute itself in independence. The higher point of 
view implicitly contained in the Greek individual freedom, this happier, 


larger life, makes more difficult the work of Thought, which is to give due 
value to the universal. In the East, on the contrary, the substantial in 
Religion is certainly on its own view the principal matter, the essential — 
and with it lawlessness, the absence of individual consciousness is 
immediately connected — and this substance is undoubtedly a philosophic 
idea. The negation of the finite is also present, but in such a manner that the 
individual only reaches to its freedom in this unity with the substantial. In 
as far as in the Eastern mind, reflection, consciousness come through 
thought to distinction and to the determination of principles, there exist such 
categories and such definite ideas not in unity with the substantial. The 
destruction of all that is particular either is an illimitable, the exaltitude of 
the East, or, in so far as that which is posited and determined for itself is 
known, it is a dry, dead understanding, which cannot take up the speculative 
Notion into itself. To that which is true, this finite can exist only as 
immersed in substance; if kept apart from this 1t remains dead and arid. We 
thus find only dry understanding amongst the Easterns, a mere enumeration 
of determinations, a logic like the Wolffian of old. It is the same as in their 
worship, which is complete immersion in devotion and then an endless 
number of ceremonials and of religious actions; and this on the other side is 
the exaltitude of that illimitable in which everything disappears. 

There are two Eastern nations with which I wish just now to deal — the 
Chinese and the Indian. 


A. Chinese Philosophy. 
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IT IS TRUE of the Chinese as well as of the Indians that they have a great 
reputation for culture; but this, as well as the amount of Indian literature 
which exists, has largely diminished through a further knowledge of it. The 
great knowledge of these people bears upon such subjects as Religion, 
Science, the constitution and administration of the state, poetry, handicrafts 
and commerce. But when we compare the laws and constitution of China 
with the European, we find that we can only do so in respect of what is 
formal, for the content is very different. It is also felt, however consistently 
they may be constituted as to form, that they cannot find their place with us, 
that we could not allow of their giving us satisfaction, and that they take the 
place of law, or rather that they put an end to it. It is the same thing when 
we compare Indian poetry with European; considered as a mere play of the 
imagination it is as brilliant, rich and cultured as that of any other people. 
But in poetry we have to do with content, and that is the important part of it. 
Even the Homeric poetry is not serious for us, and hence such poetry cannot 
last. It is not the lack of genius in the Oriental poetry; the amount of genius 
is the same and the form may be very much developed, but the content 
remains confined within certain bounds and cannot satisfy us, nor can it be 
our content. This is at outset a fact applying universally to such 
comparisons, inasmuch as men let themselves be dazzled by form, making 
it equal with, or even preferring it to ours. 

1. Confucius. The first subject of remark with regard to the Chinese 
respects the teaching of Confucius (500 years before Christ) which made a 
great sensation in Liebnitz’ time; this teaching is a moral philosophy. 
Confucius has, besides, commented upon the old traditional principles of 


the Chinese; his high moral teaching, however, gave him his great fame, 
and that teaching is the authority most esteemed in China. Confucius’ 
Biography has been translated by French missionaries from the original 
Chinese; from this he appears to have been almost contemporaneous with 
Thales, to have been for a considerable time Minister, to have then fallen 
into disfavour, lost his place and lived and philosophized amongst his own 
friends, while still being often asked to give advice. We have conversations 
between Confucius and his followers in which there is nothing definite 
further than a commonplace moral put in the form of good, sound doctrine, 
which may be found as well expressed and better, in every place and 
amongst every people. Cicero gives us De Officiis, a book of moral teaching 
more comprehensive and better than all the books of Confucius. He is hence 
only a man who has a certain amount of practical and worldly wisdom — 
one with whom there is no speculative philosophy. We may conclude from 
his original works that for their reputation it would have been better had 
they never been translated. The treatise which the Jesuits produced? is, 
however, more a paraphrase than a translation. 

2. The Philosophy of the Y-king. A second matter of remark is that the 
Chinese have also taken up their attention with abstract thoughts and with 
pure categories. The old book Y-king, or the Book of Principles, serves as 
the foundation for such; it contains the wisdom of the Chinese, and its 
origin is attributed to Fohi. That which is there by him related passes into 
what is quite mythological, fabulous and even senseless. The main point in 
it is the ascription to him of the discovery of a table with certain signs or 
figures (Ho-tu) which he saw on the back of a horse-dragon as it rose out of 
the river.“° This table contains parallel lines above one another, which have 
a symbolical signification; and the Chinese say that these lines are the 
foundation of their characters as also of their philosophy. These symbols are 
quite abstract categories, and consequently the most superficial 


determinations of the understanding. It must certainly be considered that 
pure thoughts are brought to consciousness, but in this case we make no 
advance, merely remaining stationary so far as they are concerned. The 
concrete is not conceived of speculatively, but is simply taken from 
ordinary ideas, inasmuch as it is expressed in accordance with their forms 
of representation and of perception. Hence in this collection of concrete 
principles there is not to be found in one single instance a sensuous 
conception of universal natural or spiritual powers. 

To satisfy the curious, I will give these principles in greater detail. The 
two fundamental, figures are a horizontal line (_, Yang) and the one which 
is broken into two equal parts (--, Yin). The first which is the perfect, the 
father, the manlike, the unity, such as is represented by the Pythagoreans, 
represents the affirmative; the second is the imperfect, the mother, the 
womanly, the duality and the negation. These signs are held in high esteem, 
for they are considered to be the Principles of things. First of all they are 
placed in combination of two from which four figures result:=, ==, =, =, 
or the great Yang, the little Yang, the little Yin, and the great Yin. The 
signification of these four representations is matter as perfect and imperfect. 
The two Yangs are perfect matter: the first is in the category of youth and 
power; the second is the same matter, but as old and powerless. The third 
and fourth images, where Yin constitutes the basis, are imperfect matter, 
which has again the two determinations of youth and age, strength and 
weakness. These lines are further united in sets of three, and thus eight 
figures result, which are called Kua, =, =, =2, 25, S, S, fF, =. I will 
give the interpretation of these Kua just to show how superficial it is. The 
first sign, containing the great Yang and the Yang is the Heavens (Tien) or 
the all-pervading ether. The Heavens to the Chinese means what is highest, 
and it has been a great source of division amongst the missionaries whether 
they ought to call the Christian God, Tien, or not. The second sign is pure 


water (Tui), the third pure fire (Li), the fourth thunder (Tschin), the fifth 
wind (Siun), the sixth common water (Kan), the seventh mountains (Ken), 
the eighth the earth (Kuen). We should not place heaven, thunder, wind and 
mountains on the same footing. We may thus obtain a philosophic origin for 
everything out of these abstract thoughts of absolute unity and duality. All 
symbols have the advantage of indicating thoughts and of calling up 
significations, and in this way such are likewise present there. Thought thus 
forms the first beginning, but afterwards it goes into the clouds, and 
Philosophy does likewise. Therefore if Windischmann” in his commentary 
recognizes in this system of Confucius, a “thorough interconnection 
between all Kua in the whole series,” it should be remembered that not a 
particle of the Notion is to be found in it. 

United further in sets of four, the lines produce sixty-four figures, which 
the Chinese consider to be the origin of their characters, since there have 
been added to these straight lines those which are perpendicular and 
inclined in different directions. 

In Schuking there is also a chapter on Chinese wisdom, where the five 
elements from which everything is made make their appearance. These are 
fire, water, wood, metal and earth, which exist all in confusion, and which 
we should no more than we did before, allow to be principles. The first 
canon in the law is found in the Schuking, as the naming of the five 
elements; the second, considerations upon the last, and so it goes on.“ 
Universal abstraction with the Chinese thus goes on to what is concrete, 
although in accordance with an external kind of order only, and without 
containing anything that is sensuous. This is the principle of all Chinese 
wisdom and of all the objects of study in China. 


3. The Sect of the Tao-See. There is yet another separate sect, that of the 
Tao-See, the followers of which are not mandarins and attached to the state 


religion, nor are they Buddhists or Lamaics. The originator of this 
philosophy and the one who was closely connected with it in his life, is 
Lao-Ts6, who was born in the end of the seventh century before Christ and 
who was older than Confucius, for this representative of the more political 
school went to him in order to ask his advice. The book of the Lao-Ts6, 
Tao-king, is certainly not included in the proper Kings and has not their 
authority, but it is an important work amongst the Taosts or the followers of 
reason, who call their rule in life Tao-Tao, which means the observation of 
the dictates or the laws of reason. They dedicate their lives to the study of 
reason, and maintain that he who knows reason in its source will possess 
universal science, remedies for every ill and all virtue; he will also have 
obtained a supernatural power of being able to fly to heaven and of not 
dying.“ 

His followers say of Lao-Ts6 himself that he is Buddha who as man 
became the ever-existent God. We still have his principal writings; they 
have been taken to Vienna, and I have seen them there myself. One special 
passage is frequently taken from them: “Without a name Tao” is the 
beginning of Heaven and Earth, and with a name she is the Mother of the 
Universe. It is only in her imperfect state that she is considered with 
affection; who desires to know her must be devoid of passions.” Abel 
Rémusat says that taken at its best this might be expressed by the Greek in 
ooyos. The celebrated passage which is often quoted by the ancients is 
this,“ “Reason has brought forth the one; the one has brought forth the two; 
the two have brought forth the three; and the three have produced the whole 
world.” In this men have tried to find a reference to the Trinity. “The 
Universe rests upon the principle of Darkness, the universe embraces the 
principle of Light,” or “it 1s embraced by ether;” it can be thus reversed, 
because the Chinese language has no case inflection, the words merely 
standing in proximity. Another passage in the same place has this sense, 


“He whom ye look at and do not see, is named I; thou hearkenest to him 
and hearest him not, and he is called Hi; thou seekest for him with thy hand 
and touchest him not, and his name is Wei. Thou meetest him and seest not 
his head; thou goest behind him and seest not his back.” These 
contradictory expressions are called the “chain of reason.” One naturally 
thinks in quoting these passages of 777° and of the African kingly name of 
Juba and also of Jovis. This I-hi-wei or I-H-W* is further made to signify 
an absolute vacuity and that which is Nothing; to the Chinese what is 
highest and the origin of things is nothing, emptiness, the altogether 
undetermined, the abstract universal, and this is also called Tao or reason. 
When the Greeks say that the absolute is one, or when men in modern times 
say that it is the highest existence, all determinations are abolished, and by 
the merely abstract Being nothing has been expressed excepting this same 
negation, only in an affirmative form. But if Philosophy has got no further 
than to such expression, it still stands on its most elementary stage. What is 
there to be found in all this learning? 


B. Indian Philosophy. 
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IF WE HAD formerly the satisfaction of believing in the antiquity of the 
Indian wisdom and of holding it in respect, we now have ascertained 
through being acquainted with the great astronomical works of the Indians, 
the inaccuracy of all figures quoted. Nothing can be more confused, nothing 
more imperfect than the chronology of the Indians; no people which has 
attained to culture in astronomy, mathematics, &c., is as incapable for 
history; in it they have neither stability nor coherence. It was believed that 
such was to be had in the time of Wikramaditya, who was supposed to have 
lived about 50 B.C., and under whose reign the poet Kalidasa, author of 
Sakontala, lived. But further research discovered half a dozen 
Wikramadityas and careful investigation has placed this epoch in our 
eleventh century. The Indians have lines of kings and an enormous quantity 
of names, but everything is vague. 

We know how the ancient glory of this land was held in the highest 
estimation even by the Greeks, just as they knew about the Gymnosophists, 
who were excellent men, though people ventured to call them otherwise — 
men who having dedicated themselves to a contemplative life, lived in 
abstraction from external life, and hence, wandering about in hordes, like 
the Cynics renounced all ordinary desires. These latter in their capacity as 
philosophers, were also more especially known to the Greeks, inasmuch as 
Philosophy is also supposed to exist in this abstraction, in which all the 
relationships of ordinary life are set aside; and this abstraction is a feature 
which we wish to bring into prominence and consider. 

Indian culture is developed to a high degree, and it is imposing, but its 
Philosophy is identical with its Religion, and the objects to which attention 


is devoted in Philosophy are the same as those which we find brought 
forward in Religion. Hence the holy books or Vedas also form the general 
groundwork for Philosophy. We know the Vedas tolerably well; they 
contain principally prayers addressed to the many representations of God, 
direction as to ceremonials, offerings, &c. They are also of the most various 
periods; many parts are very ancient, and others have taken their origin 
later, as, for instance, that which treats of the service of Vishnu. The Vedas 
even constitute the basis for the atheistical Indian philosophies; these, too, 
are not wanting in gods, and they pay genuine attention to the Vedas. Indian 
Philosophy thus stands within Religion just as scholastic Philosophy stands 
within Christian dogmatism, having at its basis and presupposing the 
doctrines of the church. Mythology takes the form of incarnation or 
individualization, from which it might be thought that it would be opposed 
to Philosophy in its universality and ideality; incarnation 1s not, however, 
here taken in so definite a sense, for almost everything is supposed to 
partake of it, and the very thing that seems to define itself as individuality 
falls back directly within the mist of the universal. The idea of the Indians 
more appropriately expressed, is that there is one universal substance which 
may be laid hold of in the abstract or in the concrete, and out of which 
everything takes its origin. The summit of man’s attainment is that he as 
consciousness should make himself identical with the substance, in Religion 
by means of worship, offerings, and rigid acts of expiation, and in 
Philosophy through the instrumentality of pure thought. 

It is quite recently that we first obtained a definite knowledge of Indian 
Philosophy; in the main we understand by it religious ideas, but in modern 
times men have learned to recognize real philosophic writings. 
Colebrooke,¥ in particular, communicated abstracts to us from two Indian 
philosophic works, and this forms the first contribution we have had in 
reference to Indian Philosophy. What Frederick von Schlegel says about the 


wisdom of the Indians is taken from their religious ideas only. He is one of 
the first Germans who took up his attention with Indian philosophy, yet his 
work bore little fruit because he himself read no more than the index to the 
Ramayana. According to the abstract before mentioned, the Indians possess 
ancient philosophic systems; one part of these they consider to be orthodox, 
and those which tally with the Vedas are particularly included; the others 
are held to be heterodox and as not corresponding with the teaching of the 
holy books. The one part, which really is orthodox, has no other purpose 
than to make the deliverances of the Vedas clearer, or to derive from the text 
of these original treatises an ingeniously thought-out Psychology. This 
system is called Mimansa, and two schools proceed from it. Distinguished 
from these there are other systems, amongst which the two chief are those 
of the Sanc’hya and Nyaya. The former again divides into two parts which 
are, however, different in form only. The Nyaya is the most developed; it 
more particularly gives the rules for reasoning, and may be compared to the 
Logic of Aristotle. Colebrooke has made abstracts from both of these 
systems, and he says that there are many ancient treatises upon them, and 
that the versus memoriales from them are very extensive. 

1. The Sanc’hya Philosophy of Capila. The originator of the Sanc’hya is 
called Capila, and he was an ancient sage of whom it was said that he was a 
son of Brahma, and one of the seven great Holy men; others say that he was 
an incarnation of Vishnu, like his disciple Asuri, and that he was identified 
with fire. As to the age of the Aphorisms (Sutras) of Capila, Colebrooke can 
say nothing; he merely mentions that they were already mentioned in other 
very ancient books, but he does not feel able to say anything definite in the 
matter. The Sanc’hya is divided into different schools, of which there are 
two or three, which, however, differ from one another only in a few 


particulars. It is held to be partly heterodox and partly orthodox. 


The real aim of all Indian schools and systems of Philosophy, whether 
atheistic or theistic, 1s to teach the means whereby eternal happiness can be 
attained before, as well as after, death. The Vedas say, “What has to be 
known is the Soul; it must be distinguished from nature, and hence it will 
never come again.” That means that it is exempt from metempsychosis and 
likewise from bodily form, so that it does not after death make its 
appearance in another body. This blessed condition therefore is, according 
to the Sanc’hya, a perfect and eternal release from every kind of ill. It reads: 
— “Through Thought, the true Science, this freedom can be accomplished; 
the temporal and worldly means of procuring enjoyment and keeping off 
spiritual or bodily evil are insufficient; even the methods advocated by the 
Vedas are not effectual for the purpose, and these are found in the revealed 
form of worship, or in the performance of religious ceremonies as directed 
in the Vedas.” The offering up of animals is specially valuable as such a 
means; and in this regard the Sanc’hya rejects the Vedas; such an offering is 
not pure, because it is connected with the death of animals, and the main 
tenet in the former is not to injure any animal. Other methods of deliverance 
from evil are in the excessive acts of penance performed by the Indians, to 
which a retreat within themselves is added. Now when the Indian thus 
internally collects himself, and retreats within his own thoughts, the 
moment of such pure concentration is called Brahma, the one and the 
clearly supersensuous state, which the understanding calls the highest 
possible existence. When this is so with me, then am I Brahma. Such a 
retreat into Thought takes place in the Religion as well as in the Philosophy 
of the Indians, and they assert with reference to this state of bliss that it is 
what is highest of all, and that even the gods do not attain to it. Indra, for 
example, the god of the visible heavens, is much lower than the soul in this 
life of internal contemplation; many thousand Indras have passed away, but 
the soul is exempt from every change. The Sanc’hya only differs from 


Religion in that it has a complete system of thought or logic, and that the 
abstraction is not made a reduction to what is empty, but is raised up into 
the significance of a determinate thought. This science is stated to subsist in 
the correct knowledge of the principles — which may be outwardly 
perceptible or not — of the material and of the immaterial world. 

The Sanc’hya system separates itself into three parts: the method of 
knowledge, the object of knowledge, and the determinate form of the 
knowledge of principles. 

a. As regards the methods of obtaining knowledge, the Sanc’hya says 
that there are three kinds of evidence possible: first of all, that of 
perception; secondly, that of inference; thirdly, that of affirmation, which is 
the origin of all others, such as reverence for authority, a teachable 
disposition, and tradition. Perception is said to require no explanation. 
Inference is a conclusion arrived at from the operation of cause and effect, 
by which one determination merely passes over into a second. There are 
three forms, because inferences are made either from cause to effect, from 
effect to cause, or in accordance with different relations of cause and effect. 
Rain, we may say, is foretold when a cloud is seen to be gathering; fire, 
when a hill is seen to be smoking; or the movement of the moon is inferred 
when, at different times, it 1s observed to be in different places. These are 
simple, dry relations, originating from the understanding. Under 
affirmation, tradition or revelation is understood, such as that of the 
orthodox Vedas; in a wider sense, immediate certainty or the affirmation in 
my consciousness, and in a less wide sense, an assurance through verbal 
communication or through tradition is so denominated. 

b. Of objects of knowledge or of principles, the Sanc’hya gives five-and- 
twenty; and these I will mention to show the want of order that is in them. 

1. Nature, as the origin of everything, is said to be the universal, the 


material cause, eternal matter, undistinguished and undistinguishable, 


without parts, productive but without production, absolute substance. 2. 
Intelligence, the first production of Nature and itself producing other 
principles, distinguishable as three gods through the efficacy of three 
qualities, which are Goodness, Foulness and Darkness. These form one 
person and three gods, namely, Brahma, Vishnu, and Maheswara. 3. 
Consciousness, personality, the belief that in all perceptions and meditations 
I am present, that the objects of sense, as well as of intelligence, concern 
me, in short that I am I. It issues from the power of intelligence, and itself 
brings forth the following principles. 4-8. Five very subtle particles, 
rudiments or atoms, which are only perceptible to an existence of a higher 
order, and not through the senses of men; these proceed from the principle 
of consciousness, and bring forth on their own account the five elements — 
space and the first origination of earth, water, fire and air. 9-19. The eleven 
succeeding principles are the organs of feeling, which are produced by the 
personality. There are ten external organs, comprising the five senses and 
five active organs — the organs of the voice, hands and feet, the excretory 
and genital organs. The eleventh organ is that of the inward sense. 20 to 24. 
These principles are the five elements brought forth from the earlier-named 
rudiments — the ether which takes possession of space, air, fire, water and 
earth. 25. The soul. In this very unsystematic form we see only the first 
beginnings of reflection, which seem to be put together as a universal. But 
this arrangement is, to say nothing of being unsystematic, not even 
intelligent. 

Formerly the principles were outside of and successive to one another; 
their unity is found in the Soul. It is said of the latter that it is not produced, 
and is not productive; it is individual, and hence there are many souls; it is 
sentient, eternal, immaterial and unchangeable. Colebrooke here 
distinguishes between the theistic and atheistic systems of the Sanc’hya, 
since the former not only admits of individual souls, but also upholds God 


(Iswara) as the ruler of the world. The knowledge of the soul still remains 
the principal point. It is through the consideration of nature and through 
abstraction from nature that the unity of the soul with nature is brought 
about, just as the lame man and the blind are brought together for the 
purposes of transport and of guidance — the one being the bearer and being 
directed (nature?), the other being borne and guiding (soul?). Through the 
union of Soul and Nature, the creation is effected, and this consists in the 
development of intelligence and of other principles. This unity is the actual 
support for that which is, and the means by which it is so maintained. It is at 
the same time an important consideration that the negation of the object 
which is contained in thought, is necessary in order to comprehend; this 
reflection has far more depth than the ordinary talk about immediate 
consciousness. The view is superficial and perverted which maintains the 
Easterns to have lived in unity with nature; the soul in its activity, mind, is 
indeed undoubtedly in relation with nature and in unity with the truth of 
nature. But this true unity essentially contains the moment of the negation 
of nature as it is in its immediacy; such an immediate unity is merely the 
life of animals, the life and perception of the senses. The idea which is 
present to the Indians is thus indeed the unity of nature and of soul, but the 
spiritual is only one with nature in so far as it is within itself, and at the 
same time manifests the natural as negative. As regards the creation, this is 
further signified. The soul’s desire and end is for satisfaction and freedom, 
and with this view it is endowed with a subtle environment, in which all the 
above-mentioned principles are contained, but only in their elementary 
development. Something of our ideal, or of the implicit is present in this 
idea; it is like the blossom which is ideally in the bud, and yet is not actual 
and real. The expression for this is Lingam, the generative power of nature, 
which holds a high place in the estimation of all Indians. This subtle form, 
says the Sanc’hya, also assumes a coarse bodily shape, and clothes itself in 


several garbs; and as a means of preventing the descent into a coarse 
materiality, philosophic contemplation 1s recommended. 

Hitherto we have observed the abstract principles; the following is to be 
noticed regarding the creation of the concrete actuality of the universe. The 
bodily creation consists of the soul habited in a material body; it 
comprehends eight orders of higher beings and five orders of lower beings, 
which constitute — with men, who form a single class — fourteen orders, 
and these are divided into three worlds or classes. The first eight orders 
have appellations which appear in Indian mythology, viz. Brahma, 
Prajapatis, Indra, &c.; there are both gods and demi-gods, and Brahma 
himself is represented here as if he were created. The five lower orders are 
composed of animals: the four-footed animals are in two classes, birds 
come third, reptiles, fishes, and insects fourth, and, finally, vegetable and 
inorganic nature comes fifth. The abode of the eight higher classes is in 
heaven; they are, it is said, in the enjoyment of that which is good and 
virtuous, and consequently are happy, though still they are but imperfect 
and transient; underneath is the seat of darkness or delusion, where beings 
of the lower orders live; and between is the world of men, where untruth or 
passion reigns. 

Against these three worlds, which have their place in the material 
creation, the system places yet another creation, and that is the Intellectual, 
consisting of the powers of understanding and the senses. These last are 
again divided into four classes, viz. those determinations which impede, 
those which incapacitate, those which satisfy, and those which perfect the 
intelligence. 1. Sixty-two of the impeding determinations are adduced; eight 
kinds of error, as many of opinion or of illusion, ten of passion as being 
illusion carried to extremity, eighteen of hate or sullenness, and the same of 
grief. Here there is shown somewhat of an empirical, psychological, and 
observing mode of treatment. 2. The incapacity of intelligence has again 


eight-and-twenty variations: injury, want of organs, &c. 3. Satisfaction is 
either inward or outward. The inward satisfaction is fourfold; the first 
concerns nature, the whole universal or substantial, and is set forth in the 
opinion that philosophic knowledge is a modification of the principle of 
nature itself, with which there is immediately united the anticipation of a 
liberty given through the act of nature; yet the true liberty is not to be 
expected as an act of nature, for it 1s the soul which has to bring forth that 
liberty through itself and through its thinking activity. The second 
satisfaction is in the belief of securing liberty through ascetic exercises, 
pains, torments, and penances. The third has to do with time — the idea that 
liberty will come in the course of time and without study. The fourth 
satisfaction is obtained in a belief in luck — in believing that liberty 
depends on fate. The external mode of obtaining satisfaction relates to 
continence from enjoyment, but continence from sensuous motives, such as 
dislike to the unrest of acquisition, and fear of the evil consequences of 
enjoyment. 4. There are, again, several means of perfecting the intelligence 
adduced, and, amongst others, there is the direct psychological mode of 
perfecting mind, as is seen in the act of reasoning, in friendly converse, and 
so on. This we may find, indeed, in our applied logic. 

There is still somewhat to be remarked as to the main points of the 
system. The Sanc’hya, and likewise the other Indian systems of Philosophy, 
occupy themselves particularly with the three qualities (Guna) of the 
absolute Idea, which are represented as substances and as modifications of 
nature. It is noteworthy that in the observing consciousness of the Indians it 
struck them that what is true and in and for itself contains three 
determinations, and the Notion of the Idea is perfected in three moments. 
This sublime consciousness of the trinity, which we find again in Plato and 
others, then went astray in the region of thinking contemplation, and retains 
its place only in Religion, and there but as a Beyond. Then the 


understanding penetrated through it, declaring it to be senseless; and it was 
Kant who broke open the road once more to its comprehension. The reality 
and totality of the Notion of everything, considered in its substance, 1s 
absorbed by the triad of determinations; and it has become the business of 
our times to bring this to consciousness. With the Indians, this 
consciousness proceeded from sensuous observation merely, and they now 
further define these qualities as follows: The first and highest 1s with them 
the Good (Sattva); it is exalted and illuminating — allied to joy and felicity 
— and piety predominates within it. It prevails in fire, and therefore flames 
rise up and sparks fly upwards; if it has ascendency in men, as it does have 
in the eight higher orders, it is the origin of virtue. This also is the universal 
— throughout and in every aspect the affirmative — in abstract form. The 
second and mediate quality is deceit or passion (Najas, Tejas) which for 
itself is blind; it is that which is impure, harmful, hateful; it is active, 
vehement, and restless, allied to evil and misfortune, being prevalent in the 
air, on which account the wind moves transversely; amongst living beings it 
is the cause of vice. The third and last quality is darkness (Tamas); it is inert 
and obstructive, allied to care, dullness, and disappointment, predominating 
in earth and water, and hence these fall down and tend ever downwards. 
With living beings stupidity takes its origin in this. The first quality is thus 
the unity with itself; the second the manifestation or the principle of 
difference, desire, disunion, as wickedness; the third, however, is mere 
negation, as in mythology it is concretely represented in the form of Siva, 
Mahadeva, or Maheswara, the god of change or destruction. As far as we 
are concerned, the important distinction is that the third principle is not the 
return to the first which Mind and Idea demand, and which 1s effected by 
the removal of the negation in order to effect a reconciliation with itself and 
to go back within itself. With the Indians the third is still change and 


negation. 


These three qualities are represented as the essential being of nature. The 
Sanc’hya says, “We speak of them as we do of the trees in a wood.” Yet this 
is a bad simile, for the wood is but an abstract universal, in which the 
individuals are independent. In the religious ideas of the Vedas, where these 
qualities also appear as Trimurti, they are spoken of as if they were 
successive modifications, so that “Everything was darkness first, then 
received the command to transform itself, and in this manner the form” — 
which, however, 1s a worse one— “of movement and activity (foulness) was 
assumed, until finally, by yet another command from Brahma, the form of 
goodness was adopted.” 

Further determinations of the intelligence in respect of these qualities 
follow. It is said that eight kinds of intelligence are counted, of which four 
pertain to what is good: — virtue first, science and knowledge second, 
thirdly, freedom from passion, which, may have either an external and 
sensuous motive — the repugnance to disturbance — or be of an 
intellectual nature, and emanate from the conviction that nature is a dream, 
a mere jugglery and sham; the fourth is power. This last is eight-fold, and 
hence eight special qualities are given as being present; viz. the power to 
contract oneself into a quite small form, for which everything shall be 
penetrable; the power to expand into a gigantic body; the power to become 
light enough to be able to mount to the sun on a sunbeam; the possession of 
unlimited power of action in the organs, so that with the finger-tips the 
moon may be touched; irresistible will, so that, for instance, one may dive 
into the earth as easily as in the water; mastery over all living and lifeless 
existence; the power to change the course of nature; and the power to 
perform everything that is wished. “The feeling that such transcendent 
power,” Colebrooke goes on, “is within the reach of man in his life is not 
peculiar to the Sanc’hya sect, but is common to all systems and religious 
ideas, and such a power is in good faith ascribed to many holy men and 


Brahmins in dramas and popular narratives.” Sensuous evidence is of no 
account as opposed to this, for with the Indian, perception of the senses is, 
generally speaking, absent: everything adopts the form of imaginary 
images, every dream is esteemed just as much as truth and actuality. The 
Sanc’hya ascribes this power to man, in so far as he elevates himself 
through the working of his thought into inward subjectivity. Colebrooke 
says, “The Yoga-sastra names in one of its four chapters a number of acts 
by which such power may be attained; these are exemplified by a profound 
meditation, accompanied by holding back the breath and inactivity of the 
senses, while a fixed position is constantly preserved. By means of such 
acts the adept reaches the knowledge of all that is past as well as future; he 
has learned to divine the thoughts of others, to have the strength of 
elephants, the courage of lions, the swiftness of the wind, the power to fly 
in the air, to swim in the water, to dive into the earth, to behold every 
possible world in one moment, and to accomplish other wonderful deeds. 
But the quickest mode of reaching happiness through deep contemplation is 
that worship of God which consists in ever murmuring the mystic name of 
God, ‘Om.’” This idea is a very general one. 

Colebrooke deals more particularly with the theistic and atheistic 
divisions of the Sanc’hya as distinguished. While in the theistic system, 
Iswara, the chief ruler of the world, is a soul or spirit distinguished from the 
other souls, Capila, in the atheistic Sanc’hya, disowns Iswara, the originator 
of the world by volition, alleging that there is no proof of the existence of 
God, since it is not shown by perception, nor is it possible that it should be 
deduced from argument. He recognizes, indeed, an existence proceeding 
from nature which is Absolute Intelligence, the source of all individual 
intelligences and the origin of all other existences, which gradually develop 
out of it: about the Creator of the world, understanding this to be creation, 
he emphatically remarks that “the truth of such an Iswara is proved.” But, 


he says, “the existence of effects depends on the soul, on consciousness, and 
not on Iswara. Everything proceeds from the great Principle, which is 
Intelligence;” to this the individual soul belongs, and through this it is 
brought about. 

c. As to the third division of the Sanc’hya, the more particular 
consideration of the forms of knowledge as regards the principle, I shall 
make a few more remarks, which may perhaps have some interest. Of the 
various kinds of knowledge already given, that of reasoning, of the 
connection existing with the conclusion through the relation of cause and 
effect, remains the chief, and I will show how the Indians comprehend this 
relation. The understanding and all other principles derived from it are to 
them effects, and from these they reason to their causes; in one respect this 
is analogous to our inference, but in another different. They perceive that 
“effects exist even before the operation of the causes; for what does not 
exist cannot be made explicit in existence through causality.” Colebrooke 
says, “This means that effects are educts rather than products.” But the 
question is just what products are. As an example of how the effect is 
already contained in the cause, the following is given: — Oil is already 
existent in the seeds of sesamum before it is pressed out; rice is in the husk 
before it is thrashed; milk is in the udder of the cow before it is milked. 
Cause and effect are in reality the same; a piece of a dress is not really 
different from the yarn from which it is woven, for the material is the same. 
This is how this relation is understood. A consequence derived from it was 
the eternity of the world, for the saying “Out of nothing there comes 
nothing,” which Colebrooke also mentions, is opposed to the belief in a 
creation of the world from nothing in our religious sense. As a matter of 
fact, it must also be said, “God creates the world not out of nothing, but out 
of Himself; it is His own determination, by Him brought into existence.” 
The distinction between cause and effect is only a formal distinction; it is 


the understanding that keeps them separate, and not reason. Moisture is the 
same as rain; or again we speak in mechanics of different movements, 
whereas motion has the same velocity before as after impact. The ordinary 
consciousness cannot comprehend the fact that there is no real distinction 
between cause and effect. 

The Indians infer the existence of “a universal cause which is 
undistinguishable, while determinate things are finite,” and on this account 
there must be a cause permeating through them. Even intelligence is an 
effect of this cause, which is the soul in so far as it is creative in this identity 
with nature after its abstraction from it. Effect proceeds from cause, yet, on 
the other hand, this last is not independent, but goes back into universal 
cause. General destruction is postulated along with what is called the 
creation of the three worlds. Just as the tortoise stretches out its limbs and 
then draws them back again within its shell, the five elements, earth, &c., 
which constitute the three worlds, are in the general ruin and dissolution of 
things which takes place within a certain time, again drawn back in the 
reverse order to that in which they emerged from the original principle, 
because they return, step by step, to their first cause — that is, to what is 
highest and inseparable, which is Nature. To this the three qualities, 
goodness, passion, and darkness, are attributed; the further attributes of 
these determinations may be very interesting, but they are understood in a 
very superficial way. For it is said that nature operates through the 
admixture of these three qualities; each thing has all three within itself, like 
three streams which flow together; it also works by means of modifications, 
just as water which is soaked in through the roots of plants and led up into 
the fruit, obtains a special flavour. There are hence only the categories of 
admixture and of modification present. The Indians say:— “Nature has 
these three qualities in her own right as her forms and characteristics; other 


things have them only because they are present in them as effects of the 
former.” 

We still have to consider the relation of nature to spirit. “Nature, 
although it is quite inanimate, performs the office of preparing the soul for 
its freedom, just as it is the function of milk — of a substance having no 
sensation — to nourish the calf.” The Sanc’hya makes the following simile. 
Nature is like a bajadere showing herself to the soul as to an audience; she 
is abused for her impudence in exposing herself too often to the rude gaze 
of the spectators. “But she retires when she has shown herself sufficiently; 
she does so because she has been seen, and the audience retires because it 
has seen. Nature has no further use as regards the soul, and yet the union 
remains a lasting one.” With the attainment of intellectual knowledge 
through the study of principles, the final, incontrovertible, single truth 1s 
learnt, that “I neither am, nor is anything mine, nor do I exist.” That is, the 
personality is still distinguished from the soul, and finally personality and 
self-consciousness disappear for the Indian. “Everything that comes forth in 
consciousness is reflected by the soul, but like an image which does not dull 
the crystal of the soul, and does not belong to it. In possession of this self- 
knowledge” (without personality) “the soul contemplates nature at its ease, 
thus exempt from all terrible variation, and freed from every other form and 
operation of the understanding, with the exception of this spiritual 
knowledge.” This is a mediate spiritual knowledge of the likewise 
spiritualized content — a knowledge without personality and 
consciousness. “The soul still indeed remains for some time in bodily garb, 
but this is only so after the same manner as the potter’s wheel, when the jar 
is perfected, still turns round from the effect of the previously given 
impulse.” The soul thus has, according to the Indians, nothing further to do 
with the body, and its connection therewith is therefore a superfluous one. 
“But when the separation of the already prepared soul from its body at 


length comes to pass, and nature is done with soul, the absolute and final 
liberation is accomplished.” Here we find the crowning moments in the 
Sanc’hya philosophy. 

2. The Philosophy of Gotama and Canade. The philosophy of Gotama 
and that of Canade belong to one another.“ The philosophy of Gotama is 
called Nyaya (reasoning), and that of Canade, Vaiseshica (particular). The 
first 1s a specially perfect dialectic, and the second, on the other hand, 
occupies itself with physics, that is, with particular or sensuous objects. 
Colebrooke says:— “No department of science or of literature has taken up 
the attention of the Indians more than the Nyaya; and the fruit of this study 
is an infinite number of writings, included in which there may be found the 
works of very celebrated men of learning. The system which Gotama and 
Canade observe is that indicated in one part of the Vedas as being the path 
which must be trodden in the pursuit of learning and study; viz., 
enunciation, definition, and investigation. Enunciation is the specification 
of a thing by its name, that is, by the expression denoting it, as revelation 
directs; for language is considered as revealed to man. Definition sets forth 
the particular quality which constitutes the real character of a thing. 
Investigation consists in an inquiry into the adequacy and sufficiency of the 
definition. In conformity with this, the teachers of philosophy presuppose 
scientific terms, proceed to definitions and then come to the investigation of 
the thus premised subjects.” By the name, the ordinary conception is 
indicated, and with it what is given in definition is compared in 
investigation. What comes next is the object to be contemplated. ““Gotama 
here adduces sixteen points, amongst which proof, evidence” (which is 
formal), “and what has to be proved, are the principal; the others are merely 
subsidiary and accessory, as contributing to the knowledge and 
confirmation of the truth. The Nyaya concurs with the other psychological 
schools in this, that 1t promises happiness, final excellence, and freedom 


from evil as the reward of a perfect knowledge of the principles which it 
teaches, that is to say, of the Truth, meaning the conviction of the eternal 
existence of the soul as separable from body,’ which makes spirit 
independent. Soul then is itself the object which is to be known and proved. 
This has still to be shown more particularly. 

a. The first point of importance, the evidence brought forth as proof, is 
said to be divided into four kinds: — first of all, perception; secondly, 
inference, of which there are three kinds, viz. inference from result to cause, 
that from cause to effect, and that derived from analogy. The third kind of 
evidence is comparison, the fourth, trustworthy authority, including both 
tradition and the revelation implied in it. These kinds of proof are much 
brought forward, both in the ancient Treatise ascribed to Gotama and in 
innumerable commentaries. 

b. The second point of importance is found in the subjects which have to 
be proved, and which have to be made evident; and of these twelve are here 
given. The first and most important is, however, the soul, as the seat, 
distinguished from the body and from the senses, of feeling and of 
knowledge, the existence of which is proved through inclination, 
disinclination, will, &c. It has fourteen qualities: number, size, individuality, 
connection, separation, intelligence, pleasure, pain, desire, dislike, will, 
merit, fault, and imagination. We see in this first commencement of 
reflection, which is quite without order, neither connection nor any totality 
of determinations. The second object of knowledge is body; the third, the 
organs of sensation, as the five outward senses are called. These are not 
modifications of consciousness, as the Sanc’hya asserts, but matter 
constructed out of the elements, which respectively consist of earth, water, 
light, air, and ether. The pupil of the eye is not, they say, the organ of sight, 
nor the ear of hearing, but the organ of seeing is a ray of light that proceeds 
from the eye to the object; the organ of hearing is the ether that in the cavity 


of the ear communicates with the object heard, through the ether that is 
found between. The ray of light is usually invisible, just as a light is not 
seen at mid-day, but in certain circumstances it is visible. In taste, a watery 
substance like saliva is the organ, and so on. We find something similar to 
what is here said about sight in Plato’s Timzeus (pp. 45, 46, Steph.; pp. 50- 
53, Bekk.); there are interesting remarks upon the phosphorus of the eyes in 
a paper by Schultz, contained in Goethe’s Morphology. Examples of men 
seeing at night, so that their eyes lighted up the object, are brought forward 
in numbers, but the demonstration certainly demands particular conditions. 
The objects of sense form the fourth subject. Here Cesava, a commentator, 
inserts the categories of Canade, of which there are six. The first of these is 
substance, and of this there are nine kinds: earth, water, light, air, ether, 
time, space, soul, understanding. The fundamental elements of material 
substances are by Canade regarded as if they were original atoms, and 
afterwards aggregates of the same; he maintains the everlasting nature of 
atoms, and thus much is adduced about the union of atoms, by which means 
motes are also produced. The second category is that of Quality, and of it 
there are twenty-four kinds, viz. 1, colour; 2, taste; 3, smell; 4, tangibility; 
5, numbers; 6, size; 7, individuality; 8, conjunction; 9, separation; 10, 
priority; 11, posteriority; 12, weight; 13, fluidity; 14, viscidity; 15, sound; 
16, intelligence; 17, pleasure; 18, pain; 19, desire; 20, dislike; 21, will; 22, 
virtue; 23, vice; 24, a capacity which includes three different qualities, viz. 
celerity, elasticity, and power of imagination. The third category is action; 
the fourth, association of qualities; the fifth, distinction; the sixth, is 
aggregation, and, according to Canade, this is the last; other writers add 
negation as the seventh. This is the manner in which philosophy is regarded 
by the Indians. 

c. The philosophy of Gotama makes doubt the third topic, succeeding 
those of the evidence of knowledge, and the subjects of interest to 


knowledge. Another topic is regular proof, formal reasoning, or the perfect 
syllogism (Nyaya), which consists of five propositions: — 1, the 
proposition; 2, the reason; 3, the instance; 4, the application; 5, the 
conclusion. To take examples: — 1. This hill is burning; 2, because it 
smokes; 3, what smokes is burning, like a kitchen fire; 4, accordingly the 
hill smokes; 5, therefore it is on fire. This is propounded as syllogisms are 
with us, but in the manner adopted, the matter which is in point is 
propounded first. We should, on the contrary, begin with the general. This is 
the ordinary form, and these examples may satisfy us, yet we shall 
recapitulate the matter once more. 

We have seen that in India the point of main importance is the soul’s 
drawing itself within itself, raising itself up into liberty, or thought, which 
constitutes itself for itself. This becoming explicit of soul in the most 
abstract mode may be called intellectual substantiality, but here it is not the 
unity of mind and nature that is present, but directly the opposite. To mind, 
the consideration of nature is only the vehicle of thought or its exercise, 
which has as its aim the liberation of mind. Intellectual substantiality is in 
India the end, while in Philosophy it is in general the true commencement; 
to philosophize is the idealism of making thought, in its own right, the 
principle of truth. Intellectual substantiality is the opposite of the reflection, 
understanding, and the subjective individuality of the European. With us it 
is of importance that I will, know, believe, think this particular thing 
according to the grounds that I have for so doing, and in accordance with 
my own free will; and upon this an infinite value is set. Intellectual 
substantiality is the other extreme from this; it is that in which all the 
subjectivity of the “TI” is lost; for it everything objective has become vanity, 
there is for it no objective truth, duty or right, and thus subjective vanity is 
the only thing left. The point of interest is to reach intellectual substantiality 


in order to drown in it that subjective vanity with all its cleverness and 
reflection. This is the advantage of arriving at this point of view. 

The defect in such a view is that because intellectual substantiality, while 
represented as end and aim for the subject, as a condition that has to be 
produced in the interest of the subject, even though it be most objective, is 
yet only quite abstractly objective; and hence the essential form of 
objectivity is wanting to it. That intellectual substantiality that thus 
remaining in abstraction, has as its existence the subjective soul alone. Just 
as In empty vanity, where the subjective power of negation alone remains, 
everything disappears, this abstraction of intellectual substantiality only 
signifies an escape into what is empty and without determination, wherein 
everything vanishes. Therefore what remains to be done is to force forward 
the real ground of the inwardly self-forming and determining objectivity — 
the eternal form within itself, which is what men call Thought. Just as this 
Thought in the first place, as subjective, is mine, because I think, but in the 
second place is universality which comprehends intellectual substantiality, 
it is likewise in the third place forming activity, the principle of 
determination. This higher kind of objectivity that unfolds itself, alone gives 
a place to the particular content, allows it to have free scope and receives it 
into itself. If in the Oriental view, the particular shakes and is destined to 
fall, it still has its place grounded on thought. It is able to root itself in itself, 
it is able to stand firm, and this is the hard European understanding. Such 
Eastern ideas tend to destroy it, but it is preserved active in the soil of 
thought; it cannot exist when regarded as independent, but must exist only 
as a moment in the whole system. In the Eastern Philosophy we have also 
discovered a definite content, which is brought under our consideration; but 
the consideration is destitute of thought or system because it comes from 
above and is outside of the unity. On that side there stands intellectual 
substantiality, on this side it appears dry and barren; the particular thus only 


has the dead form of simple reason and conclusion, such as we find in the 
Scholastics. Based on the ground of thought, on the other hand, the 
particular may receive its dues; it may be regarded and grasped as a 
moment in the whole organization. The Idea has not become objective in 
the Indian Philosophy; hence the external and objective has not been 
comprehended in accordance with the Idea. This is the deficiency in 
Orientalism. 

The true, objective ground of thought finds its basis in the real freedom 
of the subject; the universal or substantial must itself have objectivity. 
Because thought is this universal, the ground of the substantial and likewise 
“T” — thought is the implicit and exists as the free subject — the universal 
has immediate existence and actual presence; it is not only an end or 
condition to be arrived at, but the absolute character is objective. It is this 
principle that we find in the Greek world, and the object of our further 
consideration is its development. The universal first appears as quite 
abstract, and as such it confronts the concrete world; but its value is both for 
the ground of the concrete world and for that which is implicit. It is not a 
beyond, for the value of the present lies in the fact that it exists in the 
implicit; or that which is implicit, the universal, is the truth of present 
objects. 
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THE NAME OF Greece strikes home to the hearts of men of education in 
Europe, and more particularly is this so with us Germans. Europeans have 
taken their religion, the life to come, the far-off land, from a point 
somewhat further off than Greece — they took it from the East, and more 
especially from Syria. But the here, the present, art and science, that which 
in giving liberty to our spiritual life, gives it dignity as it likewise bestows 
upon it ornament, we know to have proceeded from Greece either directly 
or indirectly — through the circuitous road of Rome. The latter of these two 
ways was the earlier form in which this culture came to us; it also came 
from the formerly universal church which derived its origin as such from 
Rome, and has retained its speech even until now. The sources of authority 
in addition to the Latin Gospels have been the Fathers. Our law, too, boasts 
of deriving its most perfect forms from Rome. Teutonic strength of mind 
has required to pass through the hard discipline of the church and law which 
came to us from Rome, and to be kept in check; it is in this way that the 
European character first obtained its pliability and capacity for freedom. 
Thus it was after European manhood came to be at home with itself and to 
look upon the present, that the historical and that which is of foreign 
derivation was given. When man began to be at home with himself, he 
turned to the Greeks to find enjoyment in it. Let us leave the Latin and the 
Roman to the church and to jurisprudence. Higher, freer philosophic 
science, as also the beauty of our untrammelled art, the taste for, and love of 
the same, we know to have taken their root in Greek life and to have created 
therefrom their spirit. If we were to have an aspiration, it would be for such 
a land and such conditions. 


But what makes us specially at home with the Greeks is that they made 
their world their home; the common spirit of homeliness unites us both. In 
ordinary life we like best the men and families that are homely and 
contented in themselves, not desiring what is outside and above them, and 
so it is with the Greeks. They certainly received the substantial beginnings 
of their religion, culture, their common bonds of fellowship, more or less 
from Asia, Syria and Egypt; but they have so greatly obliterated the foreign 
nature of this origin, and it is so much changed, worked upon, turned round, 
and altogether made so different, that what they, as we, prize, know, and 
love in it, is essentially their own. For this reason, in the history of Greek 
life, when we go further back and seem constrained so to go back, we find 
we may do without this retrogression and follow within the world and 
manners of the Greeks, the beginnings, the germination and the progress of 
art and science up to their maturity, even seeing the origin of their decay — 
and this completely comprehended within their own range. For their 
spiritual development requires that which is received or foreign, as matter 
or stimulus only; in such they have known and borne themselves as men 
that were free. The form which they have given to the foreign principle is 
this characteristic breath of spirituality, the spirit of freedom and of beauty 
which can in the one aspect be regarded as form, but which in another and 
higher sense is simply substance. 

They have thus not only themselves created the substantial in their 
culture and made their existence their own, but they have also held in 
reverence this their spiritual rebirth, which is their real birth. The foreign 
origin they have so to speak thanklessly forgotten, putting it in the 
background — perhaps burying it in the darkness of the mysteries which 
they have kept secret from themselves. They have not only done this, that is 
they have not only used and enjoyed all that they have brought forth and 
formed, but they have become aware of and thankfully and joyfully placed 


before themselves this at-homeness (Heimathlichkeit) in their whole 
existence, the ground and origin of themselves, not merely existing in it, 
possessing and making use of it. For their mind, when transformed in this 
spiritual new birth, is just the living in their life, and also the becoming 
conscious of that life as it has become actual. They represent their existence 
as an object apart from themselves, which manifests itself independently 
and which in its independence is of value to them; hence they have made 
for themselves a history of everything which they have possessed and have 
been. Not only have they represented the beginning of the world — that is, 
of gods and men, the earth, the heavens, the wind, mountains and rivers — 
but also of all aspects of their existence, such as the introduction of fire and 
the offerings connected with it, the crops, agriculture, the olive, the horse, 
marriage, property, laws, arts, worship, the sciences, towns, princely races, 
&c. Of all these it is pleasingly represented through tales how they have 
arisen in history as their own work. 

It is in this veritable homeliness, or, more accurately, in the spirit of 
homeliness, in this spirit of ideally being-at-home-with-themselves in their 
physical, corporate, legal, moral and political existence; it is in the beauty 
and the freedom of their character in history, making what they are to be 
also a sort of Mnemosyne with them, that the kernel of thinking liberty 
rests; and hence it was requisite that Philosophy should arise amongst them. 
Philosophy is being at home with self, just like the homeliness of the Greek; 
it is man’s being at home in his mind, at home with himself. If we are at 
home with the Greeks, we must be at home more particularly in their 
Philosophy; not, however, simply as it is with them, for Philosophy is at 
home with itself, and we have to do with Thought, with what is most 
specially ours, and with what is free from all particularity. The development 
and unfolding of thought has taken place with them from its earliest 


beginning, and in order to comprehend their Philosophy we may remain 
with them without requiring to seek for further and external influences. 

But we must specify more particularly their character and point of view. 
The Greeks have a starting-point in history as truly as they have arisen from 
out of themselves: this starting-point, comprehended in thought, is the 
oriental substantiality of the natural unity between the spiritual and the 
natural. To start from the self, to live in the self, is the other extreme of 
abstract subjectivity, when it is still empty, or rather has made itself to be 
empty; such is pure formalism, the abstract principle of the modern world. 
The Greeks stand between both these extremes in the happy medium; this 
therefore is the medium of beauty, seeing that it is both natural and spiritual, 
but yet that the spiritual still remains the governing, determining subject. 
Mind immersed in nature is in substantial unity with it, and in so far as it is 
consciousness, it is essentially sensuous perception: as subjective 
consciousness it is certainly form-giving though it is devoid of measure. For 
the Greeks, the substantial unity of nature and spirit was a fundamental 
principle, and thus being in the possession and knowledge of this, yet not 
being overwhelmed in it, but having retired into themselves, they have 
avoided the extreme of formal subjectivity, and are still in unity with 
themselves. Thus it is a free subject which still possesses that original unity 
in content, essence and substratum, and fashions its object into beauty. The 
stage reached by Greek consciousness is the stage of beauty. For beauty is 
the ideal; it is the thought which is derived from Mind, but in such a way 
that the spiritual individuality is not yet explicit as abstract subjectivity that 
has then in itself to perfect its existence into a world of thought. What is 
natural and sensuous still pertains to this subjectivity, but yet the natural 
form has not equal dignity and rank with the other, nor is 1t predominant as 
is the case in the East. The principle of the spiritual now stands first in rank, 


and natural existence has no further value for itself, in its existent forms, 


being the mere expression of the Mind shining through, and having been 
reduced to be the vehicle and form of its existence. Mind, however, has not 
yet got itself as a medium whereby it can represent itself in itself, and from 
which it can form its world. 

Thus free morality could and necessarily did find a place in Greece, for 
the spiritual substance of freedom was here the principle of morals, laws 
and constitutions. Because the natural element is, however, still contained in 
it, the form taken by the morality of the state is still affected by what is 
natural; the states are small individuals in their natural condition, which 
could not unite themselves into one whole. Since the universal does not 
exist in independent freedom, that which is spiritual still is limited. In the 
Greek world what is potentially and actually eternal is realized and brought 
to consciousness through Thought; but in such a way that subjectivity 
confronts it in a determination which is still accidental, because it is still 
essentially related to what is natural; and in this we find the reason as 
promised above, for the fact that in Greece the few alone are free. 

The measureless quality of substance in the East is brought, by means of 
the Greek mind, into what is measurable and limited; it is clearness, aim, 
limitation of forms, the reduction of what is measureless, and of infinite 
splendour and riches, to determinateness and individuality. The riches of the 
Greek world consist only of an infinite quantity of beautiful, lovely and 
pleasing individualities in the serenity which pervades all existence; those 
who are greatest amongst the Greeks are the individualities, the 
connoisseurs in art, poetry, song, science, integrity and virtue. If the serenity 
of the Greeks, their beautiful gods, statues, and temples, as well as their 
serious work, their institutions and acts, may seem — compared to the 
splendour and sublimity, the colossal forms of oriental imagination, the 
Egyptian buildings of Eastern kingdoms — to be like child’s play, this is the 
case yet more with the thought that comes into existence here. Such thought 


puts a limit on this wealth of individualities as on the oriental greatness, and 
reduces it into its one simple soul, which, however, is in itself the first 
source of the opulence of a higher ideal world, of the world of Thought. 

“From out of thy passions, oh, man,” exclaimed an ancient, “thou hast 
derived the materials for thy gods,” just as the Easterns, and especially the 
Indians, did from the elements, powers and forms of Nature. One may add, 
“out of Thought thou takest the element and material for God.” Thus 
Thought is the ground from which God comes forth, but it is not Thought in 
its commencement that constitutes the first principle from which all culture 
must be grasped. It is quite the other way. In the beginning, thought comes 
forth as altogether poor, abstract, and of a content which is meagre in 
comparison to that given to his subject by the oriental; for as immediate, the 
beginning is just in the form of nature, and this it shares with what is 
oriental. Because it thus reduces the content of the East to determinations 
which are altogether poor, these thoughts are scarcely worth observation on 
our part, since they are not yet proper thoughts, neither being in the form of, 
or determined as thought, but belonging really to Nature. Thus Thought is 
the Absolute, though not as Thought. That is, we have always two things to 
distinguish, the universal or the Notion, and the reality of this universal, for 
the question here arises as to whether the reality is itself Thought or Nature. 
We find in the fact that reality at first has still the immediate form and is 
only Thought potentially, the reason for commencing with the Greeks and 
from the natural philosophy of the Ionic school. 

As regards the external and historical condition of Greece at this time, 
Greek philosophy commences in the sixth century before Christ in the time 
of Cyrus, and in the period of decline in the Ionic republics in Asia Minor. 
Just because this world of beauty which raised itself into a higher kind of 
culture went to pieces, Philosophy arose. Croesus and the Lydians first 
brought Ionic freedom into jeopardy; later on the Persians were those who 


destroyed it altogether, so that the greater part of the inhabitants sought 
other spots and created colonies, more particularly in the West. At the time 
of the decline in Ionic towns, the other Greece ceased to be under its ancient 
lines of kings; the Pelopideans and the other, and for the most part foreign, 
princely races had passed away. Greece had in many ways come into touch 
with the outside world and the Greek inhabitants likewise sought within 
themselves for a bond of fellowship. The patriarchal life was past, and in 
many states it came to be a necessity that they should constitute themselves 
as free, organized and regulated by law. Many individuals come into 
prominence who were no more rulers of their fellow-citizens by descent, 
but who were by means of talent, power of imagination and scientific 
knowledge, marked out and reverenced, and such individuals came into 
many different relations with their fellows. Part of them became advisers, 
but their advice was frequently not followed; part of them were hated and 
despised by their fellow-citizens, and they drew back from public affairs; 
others became violent, if not fierce governors of the other citizens, and 
others again finally became the administrators of liberty. 


The Seven Sages. Amongst these men just characterized, the seven sages 
— in modern times excluded from the history of Philosophy — take their 
place. In as far as they may be reckoned as milestones in the history of 
Philosophy, something about their character should, in the commencement 
of Philosophy, be shortly said. They came into prominence, partly as taking 
part in the battles of the Ionic towns, partly as expatriated, and partly as 
individuals of distinction in Greece. The names of the seven are given 
differently: usually, however, as Thales, Solon, Periander, Cleobulus, 
Chilon, Bias, Pittacus. Hermippus in Diogenes Laertius (1, 42) specifies 
seventeen, and, amongst these, various people pick out seven in various 


ways. According to Diogenes Laertius (1, 41) Dicazearchus, who came still 


earlier in history, only names four, and these are placed amongst the seven 
by all; they are Thales, Bias, Pittacus and Solon. Besides these, Myson, 
Anacharsis, Acusilaus, Epimenides, Pherecydes, &c., are mentioned. 
Dicearchus in Diogenes (1, 40), says of them that they are neither wise men 
(covovc) nor philosophers, but men of understanding (ovvetgbc) and law- 
givers; this judgment has become the universal one and is held to be just. 
They come in a period of transition amongst the Greeks — a transition from 
a patriarchal system of kings into one of law or force. The fame of the 
wisdom of these men depends, on the one hand, on the fact that they 
grasped the practical essence of consciousness, or the consciousness of 
universal morality as it is in and for itself, giving expression to it in the 
form of moral maxims and in part in civil laws, making these actual in the 
state; on the other hand it depends on their having, in theoretic form, 
expressed the same in witty sayings. Some of these sayings could not 
merely be regarded as thoughtful or good reflections, but in so far, as 
philosophic and speculative; they have a comprehensive, universal 
significance ascribed to them, which, however, does not explain them. 
These men have not really made science and Philosophy their aim; it is 
expressly said of Thales that it was in the latter part of his life that he first 
took to Philosophy. What had relation to politics appeared most frequently; 
they were practical men, men of affairs, but not in our sense of the word; 
with us practical activity devotes itself to a special line of administration or 
to a particular business, or to economics, &c. They lived in democratic 
states and thus shared the responsibilities of the general administration and 
rule. They were not statesmen like the great Greek personalities, like 
Miltiades, Themistocles, Pericles and Demosthenes, but they were 
statesmen in a time when safety, preservation and, indeed, the whole well- 
being, disposition and well nigh the very foundation of civic life were in 


question; and certainly when this was so with the foundations of legally 
established institutions. 

Thales and Bias thus appear as the representatives of the Ionic towns. 
Herodotus (I. 169-171) speaks of both, and says of Thales that he advised 
even before the overthrow of the Ionians (apparently through Creesus), that 
they should constitute a supreme council (&€v fovdevtypiov) in Teos, in the 
centre of the Ionian people, and thus make a federal state with a capital and 
principal federal town, so that they might still remain separate nations 
(Ojuo1) as before. However, they did not follow this advice, and this 
isolated and weakened them, and the result was their conquest; it has 
always been a difficult thing for the Greeks to give up their individuality. 
Later on, when Harpagus, the general of Cyrus who accomplished their 
overthrow, pressed in upon them, the Ionians took no better the most 
excellent advice of Bias of Priene, given them at the decisive moment when 
they were assembled at Panionium, “to go in a common fleet to Sardinia, 
there to found an Ionic state. By so doing they would escape servitude, be 
happy, and, inhabiting the largest island, subdue the others. But if they 
remained in Ionia there was no hope of liberty to be seen for them.” 
Herodotus gives his corroboration to this advice— “If they had followed 
him they would have been the happiest of Greeks.” Such things take place, 
but through force and not voluntarily. 

We find the other sages under similar conditions. Solon was an 
administrator in Athens, and thereby became famous; few men have 
attained the honourable position of being a law-giver. Solon shares it with 
Moses, Lycurgus, Zaleucus, Numa, &c., alone. No individuals can be found 
amongst Teutonic peoples who possess the distinction of being the law- 
givers of their people. Nowadays there can be law-givers no longer; legal 
institutions and regulations are in modern times always ready to hand, and 
the little that can still be done by means of the law-giver and by law-making 


assemblies is simply the further modification of details or making very 
insignificant additions. What is dealt with is the compilation, wording and 
perfecting of the particular only; and yet neither Solon and Lycurgus did 
more than respectively bring the Ionic mind and the Doric character — 
being that which had been given them and which was implicitly present — 
into the form of consciousness, and obviate the temporary inconvenience of 
disorder through effective laws. Solon was thus not a perfect statesman; this 
is manifest from the sequel of his history. A constitution which allowed 
Pisistratus in Solon’s own time to raise himself into the Tyranny, showing 
itself to be so destitute of strength and organization that it could not prevent 
its own overthrow, (and by what a power!) manifests some inward want. 
This may seem strange, for a constitution must be able to afford resistance 
to such an attack. But let us see what Pisistratus did. 

What the so-called tyrants really were, is most clearly shown by the 
relation borne by Solon to Pisistratus. When orderly institutions and laws 
were necessary to the Greeks, we find law-givers and regents of states 
appearing, who laid down laws, and ruled accordingly. The law, as 
universal, seemed and still seems now to the individual to be force, 
inasmuch as he does not have regard to or comprehend the law: it applies 
first to all the people, and then only, to the individual; it is essential first of 
all to use constraint until the individual attains discernment, and law to him 
becomes his law, and ceases to be something foreign. Most of the law- 
givers and administrators of states undertook themselves to constrain the 
people and to be their tyrants. In states where they did not undertake it, it 
had to be done by other individuals, for it was essential. According to 
Diogenes Laertius’ account (I. 48-50), we find Solon — whom his friends 
advised to secure the mastery for himself since the people held to him 
(zpooeiyov), and would have liked to see him become tyrant — repulse 
them, and try to prevent any such occurrence, when he became suspicious 


of Pisistratus’ intentions. What he did when he remarked upon the attitude 
of Pisistratus, was to come into the assembly of the people, and tell them 
the design of Pisistratus, accoutred in armour and shield; this was then 
unusual, for Thucydides (1, 6) makes it a distinguishing feature between 
Greeks and Barbarians, that the former, and pre-eminently the Athenians, 
put aside their arms in time of peace. He said, “Men of Athens, I am wiser 
than some and braver than others: I am wiser than those who do not see the 
deceit of Pisistratus, braver than those who certainly see it, but say nothing 
from fear.” As he could not do anything, he left Athens. Pisistratus is said to 
have then written a most honourable letter to Solon in his absence, which 
Diogenes (I. 53, 54) has preserved for us, inviting him to return to Athens, 
and live with him as a free citizen. “Not only am I not the only one of the 
Greeks to have seized the tyranny, but I have not taken anything which was 
not my due, for I am of the race of Codrus. I have only taken back to myself 
what the Athenians swore they would preserve to Codrus and his race, and 
yet took from them. Moreover I am doing no evil toward gods and men, but 
as thou hast given laws to the Athenians, I take care (ézitpoz@) that in civil 
life they shall carry them out (zoJiteveiv.) His son Hippias did the same. 
And these relations are carried out better than they would be in a 
democracy, for I allow nobody to do evil (0fpiceiv), and as Tyrant, I lay 
claim to no more (aieidv ti MEpouar) than such consideration and respect 
and specified gifts (ta pyta yépa) as would have been offered to the kings in 
earlier times. Every Athenian gives the tenth part of his revenue, not to me, 
but towards the cost of the public offering, and besides for the 
commonwealth, and for use in case of war. I am not angry that thou hast 
disclosed my project. For thou didst it more out of love to the people than 
hate against me, and because thou didst not know how I would conduct my 
rule. For if thou hadst known this, thou wouldst have submitted to it 
willingly, and wouldst not have taken flight;” and so he goes on. Solon, in 


the answer given by Diogenes, (I. 66, 67) says, that he “has not a personal 
grudge against Pisistratus, and he must call him the best of tyrants; but to 
turn back does not befit him. For he made equality of rights essential in the 
Athenian constitution, and himself refused the tyranny. By his return he 
would condone what was done by Pisistratus.” The rule of Pisistratus 
accustomed the Athenians to the laws of Solon, and brought them into 
usage, so that after this usage came to be general, supremacy was 
superfluous; his sons were hence driven out of Athens, and for the first time 
the constitution of Solon upheld itself. Solon undoubtedly gave the laws, 
but it is another thing to make such regulations effectual in the manners, 
habits and life of a people. What was separate in Solon and Pisistratus, we 
find united in Periander in Corinth, and Pittacus in Mitilene. 

This may be enough about the outward life of the seven sages. They are 
also famed for the wisdom of the sayings which have been preserved to us; 
these sayings seem in great measure, however, to be superficial and 
hackneyed. The reason for this is found in the fact that, to our reflection, 
general propositions are quite usual; much in the Proverbs of Solomon 
seems to us to be superficial and commonplace for the same reason. But it 
is quite another thing to bring to the ordinary conception for the first time 
this same universal in the form of universality. Many distichs are ascribed 
to Solon which we still retain; their object is to express in maxims general 
obligations towards the gods, the family and the country. Diogenes (I. 58) 
tells us that Solon said: “Laws are like a spider’s web; the small are caught, 
the great tear it up: speech is the image of action,” &c. Such sayings are not 
philosophy, but general reflections, the expression of moral duties, maxims, 
necessary determinations. The wisdom of the sages is of this kind; many 
sayings are insignificant, but many seem to be more insignificant than they 
are. For instance, Chilon says: “Stand surety, and evil awaits thee” (éyyoa, 
mapa Oo’ ata). On the one hand this is quite a common rule of life and 


prudence, but the sceptics gave to this proposition a much higher universal 
significance, which is also accredited to Chilon. This sense is, “Ally thyself 
closely to any particular thing, and unhappiness will fall upon thee.” The 
sceptics adduced this proposition independently, as demonstrating the 
principle of scepticism, which is that nothing is finite and definite in and for 
itself, being only a fleeting, vacillating phase which does not last. Cleobulus 
says, LETPOV Aplotov, another undév ayav, and this has likewise a universal 
significance which is that limitation, the zépac of Plato as opposed to the 
ameipov — the self-determined as opposed to undetermined — is what is 
best; and thus it is that in Being limit or measure is the highest 
determination. 

One of the most celebrated sayings is that of Solon in his conversation 
with Croesus, which Herodotus (I. 30-33) has in his own way given us very 
fully. The result arrived at is this:— “Nobody is to be esteemed happy 
before his death.” But the noteworthy point in this narrative is that from it 
we can get a better idea of the standpoint of Greek reflection in the time of 
Solon. We see that happiness is put forward as the highest aim, that which is 
most to be desired and which is the end of man; before Kant, morality, as 
eudemonism, was based on the determination of happiness. In Solon’s 
sayings there is an advance over the sensuous enjoyment which is merely 
pleasant to the feelings. Let us ask what happiness is and what there is 
within it for reflection, and we find that it certainly carries with it a certain 
satisfaction to the individual, of whatever sort it be — whether obtained 
through physical enjoyment or spiritual — the means of obtaining which lie 
in men’s own hands. But the fact is further to be observed that not every 
sensuous, immediate pleasure can be laid hold of, for happiness contains a 
reflection on the circumstances as a whole, in which we have the principle 
to which the principle of isolated enjoyment must give way. Eudemonism 
signifies happiness as a condition for the whole of life; 1t sets up a totality 


of enjoyment which is a universal and a rule for individual enjoyment, in 
that it does not allow it to give way to what is momentary, but restrains 
desires and sets a universal standard before one’s eyes. If we contrast it with 
Indian philosophy, we find eudemonism to be antagonistic to it. There the 
liberation of the soul from what is corporeal, the perfect abstraction, the 
necessity that the soul shall, in its simplicity, be at home with itself, is the 
final end of man. With the Greeks the opposite is the case; the satisfaction 
there is also satisfaction of the soul, but it is not attained through flight, 
abstraction, withdrawal within self, but through satisfaction in the present, 
concrete satisfaction in relation to the surroundings. The stage of reflection 
that we reach in happiness, stands midway between mere desire and the 
other extreme, which is right as right and duty as duty. In happiness, the 
individual enjoyment has disappeared; the form of universality is there, but 
the universal does not yet come forth on its own account, and this is the 
issue of the conversation between Croesus and Solon. Man as thinking, is 
not solely engrossed with present enjoyment, but also with the means for 
obtaining that to come. Croesus points out to him these means, but Solon 
still objects to the statement of the question of Croesus. For in order that any 
one should be conceived of as happy, we must await his death, for 
happiness depends upon his condition to the end, and upon the fact that his 
death should be a pious one and be consistent with his higher destiny. 
Because the life of Croesus had not yet expired, Solon could not deem him 
happy. And the history of Croesus bears evidence that no momentary state 
deserves the name of happiness. This edifying history holds in its embrace 
the whole standpoint of the reflection of that time. 

Division of the Subject. In the consideration of Greek philosophy we 
have now to distinguish further three important periods: — in the first place 
the period from Thales to Aristotle; secondly, Greek philosophy in the 
Roman world; thirdly, the Neo-platonic philosophy. 


1. We begin with thought, as it is in a quite abstract, natural or sensuous 
form, and we proceed from this to the Idea as determined. This first period 
shows the beginning of philosophic thought, and goes on to its development 
and perfection as a totality of knowledge in itself; this takes place in 
Aristotle as representing the unity of what has come before. In Plato there is 
just such a union of what came earlier, but it is not worked out, for he only 
represents the Idea generally. The Neo-platonists have been called eclectics, 
and Plato was said to have brought about the unity; they were not, however, 
eclectics, but they had a conscious insight into the necessity for uniting 
these philosophies. 

2. After the concrete Idea was reached, it came forth as if in opposites, 
perfecting and developing itself. The second period is that in which science 
breaks itself up into different systems. A one-sided principle is carried 
through the whole conception of the world; each side is in itself formed into 
a totality, and stands in the relation of one extreme to another. The 
philosophical systems of Stoicism and Epicureanism are such; scepticism 
forms the negative to their dogmatism, while the other philosophies 
disappear. 

3. The third period is the affirmative, the withdrawal of the opposition 
into an ideal world or a world of thought, a divine world. This is the Idea 
developed into totality, which yet lacks subjectivity as the infinite being-for- 
self. 


SECTION ONE. First Period, from Thales to Aristotle 
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IN THIS FIRST period we shall again make three divisions: — 

1. The first extends from Thales to Anaxagoras, from abstract thought 
which is in immediate determinateness to the thought of the self- 
determining Thought. Here a beginning is made with the absolutely simple, 
in which the earliest methods of determination manifest themselves as 
attempts, until the time of Anaxagoras; he determines the true as the vodc, 
and as active thought which no longer is in a determinate character, but 
which is self-determining. 

2. The second division comprises the Sophists, Socrates, and the 
followers of Socrates. Here the self-determining thought is conceived of as 
present and concrete in me; that constitutes the principle of subjectivity if 
not also of infinite subjectivity, for thought first shows itself here only 
partly as abstract principle and partly as contingent subjectivity. 

3. The third division, which deals with Plato and Aristotle, is found in 
Greek science where objective thought, the Idea, forms itself into a whole. 
The concrete, in itself determining Thought, is, with Plato, the still abstract 
Idea, but in the form of universality; while with Aristotle that Idea was 
conceived of as the self-determining, or in the determination of its efficacy 
or activity. 


CHAPTER I. Period I. — Division I. — Thales to 
Anaxagoras 
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SINCE WE POSSESS only traditions and fragments of this epoch, we may 
speak here of the sources of these. 

1. The first source is found in Plato, who makes copious reference to the 
older philosophers. For the reason that he makes the earlier and apparently 
independent philosophies, which are not so far apart when once their Notion 
is definitely grasped, into concrete moments of one Idea, Plato’s philosophy 
often seems to be merely a clearer statement of the doctrines of the older 
philosophers, and hence it draws upon itself the reproach of plagiarism. 
Plato was willing to spend much money in procuring the writings of the 
older philosophers, and, from his profound study of these, his conclusions 
have much weight. But because in his writings he never himself appeared as 
teacher, but always represented other people in his dialogues as the 
philosophers, a distinction never has been made between what really 
belonged to them in history and what was added by him through the further 
development which he effected in their thoughts. In the Parmenides, for 
instance, we have the Eleatic philosophy, and yet the working out of this 
doctrine belongs peculiarly to Plato. 

2. Aristotle is our most abundant authority; he studied the older 
philosophers expressly and most thoroughly, and he has, in the beginning of 
his Metaphysics especially, and also to a large extent elsewhere, dealt with 
them, in historical order: he is as philosophic as erudite, and we may rely 
upon him. We can do no better in Greek philosophy than study the first 
book of his Metaphysics. When the would-be-wise man depreciates 
Aristotle, and asserts that he has not correctly apprehended Plato, it may be 


retorted that as he associated with Plato himself, with his deep and 
comprehensive mind, perhaps no one knew him better. 

3. Cicero’s name may also occur to us here — although he certainly is 
but a troubled spring — since he undoubtedly gives us much information; 
yet because he was lacking in philosophic spirit, he understood Philosophy 
rather as if it were a matter of history merely. He does not seem to have 
himself studied its first sources, and even avows that, for instance, he never 
understood Heraclitus; and because this old and deep philosophy did not 
interest him, he did not give himself the trouble to study it. His information 
bears principally on later philosophers — the Stoics, Epicureans, the new 
Academy, and the Peripatetics. He saw what was ancient through their 
medium, and, generally speaking, through a medium of reasoning and not 
of speculation. 

4. Sextus Empiricus, a later sceptic, has importance through his writings, 
Hypotyposes Pyrrhonice and adversus Mathematicos. Because, as a 
sceptic, he both combated the dogmatic philosophy and also adduced other 
philosophers as testifying to scepticism (so that the greater part of his 
writings is filled with the tenets of other philosophers), he is the most 
abundant source we have for the history of ancient philosophy, and he has 
retained for our use many valuable fragments. 

5. The book of Diogenes Laertius (De vitis, &c., Philoss. lib. x., ed. 
Meibom. c. notis Menagii, Amstel. 1692) is an important compilation, and 
yet it brings forward copious evidence without much discrimination. A 
philosophic spirit cannot be ascribed to it; it rambles about amongst bad 
anecdotes extraneous to the matter in hand. For the lives of philosophers, 
and here and there for their tenets, it is useful. 

6. Finally, we must speak of Simplicius, a later Greek, from Cilicia, 
living under Justinian, in the middle of the sixth century. He is the most 
learned and acute of the Greek commentators of Aristotle, and of his 


writings there is much still unpublished: to him we certainly owe our 
thanks. 

I need give no more references, for they may be found without trouble in 
any compendium. In the progress of Greek philosophy men were formerly 
accustomed to follow the order that showed, according to ordinary ideas, an 
external connection, and which is found in one philosopher having had 
another as his teacher — this connection 1s one which might show him to be 
partly derived from Thales and partly from Pythagoras. But such a 
connection is in part defective in itself, and in part it is merely external. The 
one set of philosophic sects, or of philosophers classed together, which is 
considered as belonging to a system — that which proceeds from Thales — 
pursues its course in time and mind far separate from the other. But, in 
truth, no such series ever does exist in this isolation, nor would it do so even 
though the individuals were consecutive and had been externally connected 
as teacher and taught, which never is the case; mind follows quite another 
order. These successive series are interwoven in spirit just as much as in 
their particular content. 

We come across Thales first amongst the Ionic people, to whom the 
Athenians belonged, or from whom the Ionians of Asia Minor, as a whole, 
derived their origin. The Ionic race appears earlier in Peloponnesus, but 
seems to have been removed from thence. It is, however, not known what 
nations belonged to it, for, according to Herodotus (I. 143), the other 
Ionians, and even the Athenians, laid aside the name. According to 
Thucydides (I. 2 and 12), the Ionic colonies in Asia Minor and the islands 
proceeded principally from Athens, because the Athenians, on account of 
the over-population of Attica, migrated there. We find the greatest activity 
in Greek life on the coasts of Asia Minor, in the Greek islands, and then 
towards the west of Magna Grecia; we see amongst these people, through 
their internal political activity and their intercourse with foreigners, the 


existence of a diversity and variety in their relations, whereby narrowness 
of vision is done away with, and the universal rises in its place. These two 
places, Ionia and Greater Greece, are thus the two localities where this first 
period in the history of Philosophy plays its part until the time when, that 
period being ended, Philosophy plants itself in Greece proper, and there 
makes its home. Those spots were also the seat of early commerce and of an 
early culture, while Greece itself, so far as these are concerned, followed 
later. 

We must thus remark that the character of the two sides into which these 
philosophies divide, the philosophy of Asia Minor in the east and that of 
Grecian Italy in the west, partakes of the character of the geographical 
distinction. On the Asia Minor side, and also in the islands, we find Thales, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, Leucippus, | Democritus, 
Anaxagoras, and Diogenes from Crete. On the other side are the inhabitants 
of Italy: Pythagoras from Samos, who lived in Italy, however; Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, Zeno, Empedocles; and several of the Sophists also lived in 
Italy. Anaxagoras was the first to come to Athens, and thus his science takes 
a middle place between both extremes, and Athens was made its centre. The 
geographical distinction makes its appearance in the manifestation of 
Thought, in the fact that, with the Orientals a sensuous, material side is 
dominant, and in the west, Thought, on the contrary, prevails, because it is 
constituted into the principle in the form of thought. Those philosophers 
who turned to the east knew the absolute in a real determination of nature, 
while towards Italy there is the ideal determination of the absolute. These 
explanations will be sufficient for us here; but Empedocles, whom we find 
in Sicily, is somewhat of a natural philosopher, while Gorgias, the Sicilian 
sophist, remains faithful to the ideal side. 

We now have to consider further: — 1, The Ionians, viz. Thales, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes; 2, Pythagoras and his followers; 3, the Eleatics, 


viz. Xenophanes, Parmenides, &c.; 4, Heraclitus; 5, Empedocles, Leucippus 
and Democritus; 6, Anaxagoras. We have to trace and point out the 
progression of this philosophy also. The first and altogether abstract 
determinations are found with Thales and the other Ionians; they grasped 
the universal in the form of a natural determination, as water and air. 
Progression must thus take place by leaving behind the merely natural 
determination; and we find that this is so with the Pythagoreans. They say 
that number is the substance or the essence of things; number is not 
sensuous, nor is it pure thought, but it is a non-sensuous object of sense. It 
was with the Eleatics that pure thought appeared, and that its forcible 
liberation from the sensuous form and the form of number came to pass; 
and thus from them proceeds the dialectic movement of thought, which 
negates the definite particular in order to show that it is not the many but 
only the one that is true. Heraclitus declares the Absolute to be this very 
process, which, according to the Eleatics, was still subjective; he arrived at 
objective consciousness, since in it the Absolute is that which moves or 
changes. Empedocles, Leucippus, and Democritus, on the contrary, rather 
go to the opposite extreme, to the simple, material, stationary principle, to 
the substratum which underlies the process; and thus this last, as being 
movement, is distinguished from it. With Anaxagoras it is the moving, self- 
determining thought itself that is then known as existence, and this is a great 
step forward. 


A. The lonic Philosophy. 
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HERE WE HAVE the earlier Ionic philosophy, which we desire to treat as 
shortly as possible; and this is so much the easier, that the thought contained 
in it 1s very abstract and barren. Other philosophers than Thales, 
Anaximander, and Anaximenes, only come under our consideration as 
names. We have no more than half a dozen passages in the whole of the 
early Ionic philosophy, and that makes it an easy study. Yet learning prides 
itself most upon the ancients, for we may be most learned about that of 
which we know the least. 


1. Thales. 


With Thales we, properly speaking, first begin the history of Philosophy. 
The life of Thales occurred at the time when the Ionic towns were under the 
dominion of Croesus. Through his overthrow (Ol. 58, 1; 548 B.C.), an 
appearance of freedom was produced, yet the most of these towns were 
conquered by the Persians, and Thales survived the catastrophe only a few 
years. He was born at Miletus; his family is, by Diogenes (I. 22, 37), stated 
to be the Phoenician one of Thelides, and the date of his birth, according to 
the best calculation, is placed in the first year of the 35th Olympiad (640 
B.C.), but according to Meiners it was a couple of Olympiads later (38th 
Olympiad, 629 B.C.). Thales lived as a statesman partly with Croesus and 
partly in Miletus. Herodotus quotes him several times, and tells (I. 75) that, 
according to the narratives of the Greeks, when Croesus went to battle 
against Cyrus and had difficulty in passing over the river Halys, Thales, 
who accompanied the army, diverted the river by a trench, which he made 


in the form of a crescent behind the camp, so that it could then be forded. 
Diogenes (I. 25) says further of him as regards his relations to his country, 
that he restrained the men of Miletus from allying themselves with Croesus 
when he went against Cyrus, and that hence, after the conquest of Croesus, 
when the other Ionic States were subdued by the Persians, the inhabitants of 
Miletus alone remained undisturbed. Diogenes records, moreover (I. 23), 
that he soon withdrew his attention from the affairs of the State and devoted 
himself entirely to science. 

Voyages to Phoenicia are recorded of him, which, however, rest on vague 
tradition; but that he was in Egypt in his old age seems undoubted.“ There 
he was said to have learned geometry, but this would appear not to have 
been much, judging from the anecdote, which Diogenes (I. 24, 27) retails 
from a certain Hieronymus. It was to the effect that Thales taught the 
Egyptians to measure the height of their pyramids by shadow — by taking 
the relation borne by the height of a man to his shadow. The terms of the 
proportion are: as the shadow of a man is to the height of a man, so is the 
shadow of a pyramid to its height. If this were something new to the 
Egyptians, they must have been very far back in the theory of geometry. 
Herodotus tells (I. 74), moreover, that Thales foretold an eclipse of the sun 
that happened exactly on the day of the battle between the Medians and 
Lydians, and that he ascribed the rising of the Nile to the contrary Etesian 
winds, which drove back the waters.22 We have some further isolated 
instances of, and anecdotes about his astronomical knowledge and works. 
“In gazing at and making observations on the stars, he fell into a ditch, and 
the people mocked him as one who had knowledge of heavenly objects and 
yet could not see what lay at his own feet.” The people laugh at such things, 
and boast that philosophers cannot tell them about such matters; but they do 
not understand that philosophers laugh at them, for they do not fall into a 
ditch just because they lie in one for all time, and because they cannot see 


what exists above them. He also showed, according to Diogenes (I. 26), that 
a wise man, if he wishes, can easily acquire riches. It is more important that 
he fixed that the year, as solar year, should have 365 days. The anecdote of 
the golden tripod to be given to the wisest man, is recorded by Diogenes (I. 
27-33); and it carries with it considerable weight, because he combines all 
the different versions of the story. The tripod was given to Thales or to Bias; 
Thales gave it to some one else, and thus it went through a circle until it 
again came to Thales; the latter, or else Solon, decided that Apollo was 
wisest, and sent it to Didyma or to Delphi. Thales died, according to 
Diogenes (I. 38), aged seventy-eight or ninety, in the 58th Olympiad; 
according to Tennemann (vol. 1. p. 414), it was in Olympiad 59, 2 (543 
B.C.), when Pythagoras came to Crotona. Diogenes relates that he died at 
one of the games, overcome by heat and thirst. 

We have no writings by Thales, and we do not know whether he was in 
the habit of writing. Diogenes Laertius (I. 23, 34, 35) speaks of two hundred 
verses on astronomy, and some maxims, such as “It is not the many words 
that have most meaning.” 

As to his philosophy, he is universally recognized as the first natural 
philosopher, but all one knows of him is little, and yet we seem to know the 
most of what there is. For since we find that the further philosophic 
progress of which his speculative idea was capable, and the understanding 
of his propositions, which they alone could have, make their first 
appearance and form particular epochs with the philosophers succeeding 
him, who may be recognized thereby, this development ascribed to Thales 
never took place with him at all. Thus if it is the case that a number of his 
other reflections have been lost, they cannot have had any particular 
speculative value; and his philosophy does not show itself to be an 
imperfect system from want of information about it, but because the first 
philosophy cannot be a system. 


We must listen to Aristotle as regards these ancient philosophers, for he 
speaks most sympathetically of them. In the passage of most importance 
(Metaph. I. 3), he says: “Since it is clear that we must acquire the science of 
first causes (€¢ dpyijc aitiv), seeing that we say that a person knows a thing 
when he becomes acquainted with its cause, there are, we must recollect, 
four causes — Being and Form first (for the ‘why’ is finally led back to the 
Notion, but yet the first ‘why’ is a cause and principle); matter and 
substratum, second; the cause whence comes the beginning of movement, 
third; and fourth the cause which is opposed to this, the aim in view and the 
good (for that is the end of every origination). Hence we would make 
mention of those who have undertaken the investigation of Being before us, 
and have speculated regarding the Truth, for they openly advance certain 
principles and first causes. If we take them under our consideration, it will 
be of this advantage, so far as our present investigation goes, that we shall 
either find other kinds of causes or be enabled to have so much the more 
confidence in those just named. Most of the earliest philosophers have 
placed the principles of everything in something in the form of matter (év 
vAns sidet), for, that from which everything existent comes, and out of 
which it takes its origin as its first source, and into which it finally sinks, as 
substance (ovcia), ever remains the same and only changes in its particular 
qualities (za@eo1); and this is called the element (otozyeiov) and this the 
principle of all that exists” (the absolute prius). “On this account they 
maintain that nothing arises or passes away, because the same nature always 
remains. For instance, we say that, absolutely speaking, Socrates neither 
originates if he becomes beautiful or musical, nor does he pass away if he 
loses these qualities, because the subject (co tzoxeipevov), Socrates, 
remains the same. And so it is with all else. For there must be one nature, or 


more than one, from which all else arises, because it maintains its 


existence” (omoulévyns éxeivnc), that means that in its change there is no 
reality or truth. “All do not coincide as to the number of this principle or as 
to its description (eidoc); Thales, the founder of this philosophy,” (which 
recognizes something material as the principle and substance of all that is), 
“says that it is water. Hence he likewise asserts the earth to be founded on 
water.” Water is thus the tzoxeiyevov, the first ground, and, according to 
Seneca’s statement (Quest. Nat. vi. 6), it seems to him to be not so much 
the inside of the earth, as what encloses it which is the universal existence; 
for “Thales considered that the whole earth has water as its support 
(subjecto humore), and that it swims thereon.” 

We might first of all expect some explanation of the application of these 
principles, as, for example, how it is to be proved that water is the universal 
substance, and in what way particular forms are deduced from it. But as to 
this we must say that of Thales in particular, we know nothing more than 
his principle, which is that water is the god over all. No more do we know 
anything further of Anaximander, Anaximenes and Diogenes than their 
principles. Aristotle brings forward a conjecture as to how Thales derived 
everything directly out of water, “Perhaps (icc) the conclusions of Thales 
have been brought about from the reflection that it was evident that all 
nourishment is moist, and warmth itself comes out of moisture and thereby 
life continues. But that from which anything generates is the principle of all 
things. This was one reason for holding this theory, and another reason is 
contained in the fact that all germs are moist in character, and water is the 
principle of what is moist.” It is necessary to remark that the circumstances 
introduced by Aristotle with a “perhaps” which are supposed to have 
brought about the conclusions of Thales, making water the absolute essence 
of everything, are not adduced as the grounds acknowledged by Thales. 
And furthermore, they can hardly be called grounds, for what Aristotle does 
is rather to establish, as we would say from actuality, that the latter 


corresponds to the universal idea of water. His successors, as for instance 
Pseudo-Plutarch (De plac. phil. I. 3), have taken Thales’ assertion as 
positive and not hypothetical; Tiedmann (Geist der spec. Phil. vol. I. p. 36) 
remarks with great reason that Plutarch omits the “perhaps.” For Plutarch 
says, “Thales suggests (oroyacetai) that everything takes its origin from 
water and resolves itself into the same, because as the germs of all that live 
have moisture as the principle of life, all else might likewise (€ixdc) take its 
principle from moisture; for all plants draw their nourishment, and thus bear 
fruit, from water, and if they are without it, fade away; and even the fires of 
sun, and stars and world are fed through the evaporation of water.” Aristotle 
is contented with simply showing in regard to moisture that, at least, it is 
everywhere to be found. Since Plutarch gives more definite grounds for 
holding that water is the simple essence of things, we must see whether 
things, in so far as they are simple essence, are water, (a) The germ of the 
animal, of moist nature, is undoubtedly the animal as the simple actual, or 
as the essence of its actuality, or undeveloped actuality. (4) If, with plants, 
water may be regarded as for their nourishment, nourishment is still only 
the being of a thing as formless substance that first becomes individualized 
by individuality, and thus succeeds in obtaining form. (y) To make sun, 
moon and the whole world arise through evaporation, like the food of 
plants, certainly approximates to the idea of the ancients, who did not allow 
the sun and moon to have obtained independence as we do. 

“There are also some,” continues Aristotle, “who hold that all the 
ancients who, at the first and long before the present generation, made 
theology their study, understood Nature thus. They made Oceanus and 
Tethys the producers of all origination (t7j¢ yevéoewc), and water, which by 
the poets is called Styx, the oath of the gods. For what is most ancient is 
most revered, and the oath is that most held in reverence.” This old tradition 
has within it speculative significance. If anything cannot be proved or is 


devoid of objective form, such as we have in respect of payment in a 
discharge, or in witnesses who have seen the transaction, the oath, the 
confirmation of myself as object, expresses the fact that my assurance is 
absolute truth. Now since, by way of confirmation, men swear by what is 
best, by what is absolutely certain, and the gods swore by the subterranean 
water, it follows that the essence of pure thought, the inmost being, the 
reality in which consciousness finds its truth, is water; I, so to speak, 
express this clear certainty of myself as object, as God. 

1. The closer consideration of this principle in its bearings would have 
no interest. For since the whole philosophy of Thales lies in the fact that 
water is this principle, the only point of interest can be to ask how far that 
principle is important and speculative. Thales comprehends essence as 
devoid of form. While the sensuous certitude of each thing in its 
individuality is not questioned, this objective actuality 1s now to be raised 
into the Notion that reflects itself into itself and is itself to be set forth as 
Notion; in commencement this is seen in the world’s being manifested as 
water, or as a simple universal. Fluid is, in its Notion, life, and hence it is 
water itself, spiritually expressed; in the so-called grounds or reasons, on 
the contrary, water has the form of existent universal. We certainly grant 
this universal activity of water, and for that reason call it an element, a 
physical universal power; but while we find it thus to be the universal of 
activity, we also find it to be this actual, not everywhere, but in proximity to 
other elements — earth, air and fire. Water thus has not got a sensuous 
universality, but a speculative one merely; to be speculative universality, 
however, would necessitate its being Notion and having what is sensuous 
removed. Here we have the strife between sensuous universality and 
universality of the Notion. The real essence of nature has to be defined, that 
is, nature has to be expressed as the simple essence of thought. Now simple 
essence, the Notion of the universal, 1s that which is devoid of form, but this 


water as it is, comes into the determination of form, and is thus, in relation 
to others, a particular existence just like everything that is natural. Yet as 
regards the other elements, water is determined as formless and simple, 
while the earth is that which has points, air is the element of all change, and 
fire evidently changes into itself. Now if the need of unity impels us to 
recognize for separate things a universal, water, although it has the 
drawback of being a particular thing, can easily be utilized as the One, both 
on account of its neutrality, and because it is more material than air. 

The proposition of Thales, that water is the Absolute, or as the ancients 
say, the principle, is the beginning of Philosophy, because with it the 
consciousness 1s arrived at that essence, truth, that which is alone in and for 
itself, are one. A departure from what is in our sensuous perception here 
takes place; man recedes from this immediate existence. We must be able to 
forget that we are accustomed to a rich concrete world of thought; with us 
the very child learns, “There is one God in Heaven, invisible.” Such 
determinations are not yet present here; the world of Thought must first be 
formed and there is as yet no pure unity. Man has nature before him as 
water, air, stars, the arch of the heavens; and the horizon of his ideas is 
limited to this. The imagination has, indeed, its gods, but its content still is 
natural; the Greeks had considered sun, mountains, earth, sea, rivers, &c., as 
independent powers, revered them as gods, and elevated them by the 
imagination to activity, movement, consciousness and will. What there is 
besides, like the conceptions of Homer, for instance, is something in which 
thought could not find satisfaction; it produces mere images of the 
imagination, endlessly endowed with animation and form, but destitute of 
simple unity. It must undoubtedly be said that in this unconsciousness of an 
intellectual world, one must acknowledge that there is a great robustness of 
mind evinced in not granting this plenitude of existence to the natural 


world, but in reducing it to a simple substance, which, as the ever enduring 


principle, neither originates nor disappears, while the gods have a Theogony 
and are manifold and changing. This wild, endlessly varied imagination of 
Homer is set at rest by the proposition that existence is water; this conflict 
of an endless quantity of principles, all these ideas that a particular object is 
an independent truth, a self-sufficient power over others existing in its own 
right, are taken away, and it is shown likewise that there is only one 
universal, the universal self-existent, the simple unimaginative perception, 
the thought that is one and one alone. 

This universal stands in direct relationship to the particular and to the 
existence of the world as manifested. The first thing implied in what has 
been said, is that the particular existence has no independence, is not true in 
and for itself, but is only an accidental modification. But the affirmative 
point of view is that all other things proceed from the one, that the one 
remains thereby the substance from which all other things proceed, and it is 
only through a determination which is accidental and external that the 
particular existence has its being. It is similarly the case that all particular 
existence is transient, that is, it loses the form of particular and again 
becomes the universal, water. The simple proposition of Thales therefore, is 
Philosophy, because in it water, though sensuous, is not looked at in its 
particularity as opposed to other natural things, but as Thought in which 
everything is resolved and comprehended. Thus we approach the divorce of 
the absolute from the finite; but it is not to be thought that the unity stands 
above, and that down here we have the finite world. This idea is often found 
in the common conception of God — where permanence is attributed to the 
world and where men often represent two kinds of actuality to themselves, a 
sensuous and a supersensuous world of equal standing. The philosophic 
point of view is that the one is alone the truly actual, and here we must take 
actual in its higher significance, because we call everything actual in 
common life. The second circumstance to be remembered is that with the 


ancient philosophers, the principle has a definite and, at first, a physical 
form. To us this does not appear to be philosophic but only physical; in this 
case, however, matter has philosophic significance. Thales’ theory is thus a 
natural philosophy, because this universal essence is determined as real; 
consequently the Absolute is determined as the unity of thought and Being. 

2. Now if we have this undifferentiated principle predominating, the 
question arises as to the determination of this first principle. The transition 
from universal to particular at once becomes essential, and it begins with 
the determination of activity; the necessity for such arises here. That which 
is to be a veritable principle must not have a one-sided, particular form, but 
in it the difference must itself be absolute, while other principles are only 
special kinds of forms. The fact that the Absolute is what determines itself 
is already more concrete; we have the activity and the higher self- 
consciousness of the spiritual principle, by which the form has worked itself 
into being absolute form, the totality of form. Since it is most profound, this 
comes latest; what has first to be done is merely to look at things as 
determined. 

Form is lacking to water as conceived by Thales. How is this accorded to 
it? The method is stated (and stated by Aristotle, but not directly of Thales), 
in which particular forms have arisen out of water; it 1s said to be through a 
process of condensation and rarefaction (zvxvotytl Kal LAVOTHTL), OF, as it 
may be better put, through greater or less intensity. Tennemann (vol. I. p. 
59) in reference to this, cites from Aristotle, De gen. et corrupt. I. 1, where 
there is no mention of condensation and rarefaction as regards Thales, and 
further, De ceelo, III. 5, where it is only said that those who uphold water or 
air, or something finer than water or coarser than air, define difference as 
density and rarity, but nothing is said of its being Thales who gave 
expression to this distinction. Tiedmann (vol. I. p. 38) quotes yet other 
authorities; it was, however, later on, that this distinction was first ascribed 


to Thales.22 Thus much is made out, that for the first time in this natural 
philosophy as in the modern, that which is essential in form is really the 
quantitative difference in its existence. This merely quantitative difference, 
however, which, as the increasing and decreasing density of water, 
constitutes its only form-determination, is an external expression of the 
absolute difference; it is an unessential distinction set up through another 
and is not the inner difference of the Notion in itself; it is therefore not 
worth while to spend more time over it. 

Difference as regards the Notion has no physical significance, but 
differences or the simple duality of form in the sides of its opposition, must 
be comprehended as universally in the Notion. On this account a sensuous 
interpretation must not be given to the material, that is to particular 
determinations, as when it is definitely said that rare water is air, rare air, 
fiery ether, thick water, mud, which then becomes earth; according to this, 
air would be the rarefaction of the first water, ether the rarefaction of air, 
and earth and mud the sediment of water. As sensuous difference or change, 
the division here appears as something manifested for consciousness; the 
moderns have experimented in making thicker and thinner what to the 


senses is the same. 


Change has consequently a double sense; one with reference to existence 
and another with reference to the Notion. When change is considered by the 
ancients, it is usually supposed to have to do with a change in what exists, 
and thus, for instance, inquiry would be made as to whether water can be 
changed through chemical action, such as heat, distillation, &c., into earth; 
finite chemistry is confined to this. But what is meant in all ancient 
philosophies is change as regards the Notion. That is to say, water does not 
become converted into air or space and time in retorts, &c. But in every 
philosophic idea, this transition of one quality into another takes place, i.e. 


this inward connection is shown in the Notion, according to which no one 
thing can subsist independently and without the other, for the life of nature 
has its subsistence in the fact that one thing is necessarily related to the 
other. We certainly are accustomed to believe that if water were taken away, 
it would indeed fare badly with plants and animals, but that stones would 
still remain; or that of colours, blue could be abstracted without harming in 
the least yellow or red. As regards merely empirical existence, it may easily 
be shown that each quality exists on its own account, but in the Notion they 
only are, through one another, and by virtue of an inward necessity. We 
certainly see this also in living matter, where things happen in another way, 
for here the Notion comes into existence; thus if, for example, we abstract 
the heart, the lungs and all else collapse. And in the same way all nature 
exists only in the unity of all its parts, just as the brain can exist only in 
unity with the other organs. 

3. If the form is, however, only expressed in both its sides as 
condensation and rarefaction, it 1s not in and for itself, for to be this it must 
be grasped as the absolute Notion, and as an endlessly forming unity. What 
is said on this point by Aristotle (De Anima, I. 2, also 5) is this: “Thales 
seems, according to what is said of him, to consider the soul as something 
having movement, for he says of the loadstone that it has a soul, since it 
moves the iron.” Diogenes Laertius (I. 24) adds amber to this, from which 
we see that even Thales knew about electricity, although another 
explanation of it is that #Aextpov was besides a metal. Aldobrandini says of 
this passage in Diogenes, that it is a stone which is so hostile to poison that 
when touched by such it immediately hisses. The above remark by Aristotle 
is perverted by Diogenes to such an extent that he says: “Thales has 
likewise ascribed a soul to what is lifeless.” However, this is not the 
question, for the point is how he thought of absolute form, and whether he 


expressed the Idea generally as soul so that absolute essence should be the 
unity of simple essence and form. 

Diogenes certainly says further of Thales (I. 27), “The world is animated 
and full of demons,” and Plutarch (De plac. phil. I. 7) says, “He called God 
the Intelligence (vodc) of the world.” But all the ancients, and particularly 
Aristotle, ascribe this expression unanimously to Anaxagoras as the one 
who first said that the vodc is the principle of things. Thus it does not 
conduce to the further determination of form according to Thales, to find in 
Cicero (De Nat. Deor. I. 10) this passage: “Thales says that water is the 
beginning of everything, but God is the Mind which forms all that is, out of 
water.” Thales may certainly have spoken of God, but Cicero has added the 
statement that he comprehended him as the vodc¢ which formed everything 
out of water. Tiedmann (vol. I. p. 42) declares the passage to be possibly 
corrupt, since Cicero later on (c. 11) says of Anaxagoras that “he first 
maintained the order of things to have been brought about through the 
infinite power of Mind.” However, the Epicurean, in whose mouth these 
words are put, speaks “with confidence only fearing that he should appear 
to have any doubts” (c. 8) both previously and subsequently of other 
philosophers rather foolishly, so that this description is given merely as a 
jest. Aristotle understands historic accuracy better, and therefore we must 
follow him. But to those who make it their business to find everywhere the 
conception of the creation of the world by God, that passage in Cicero is a 
great source of delight, and it is a much disputed point whether Thales is to 
be counted amongst those who accepted the existence of a God. The 
Theism of Thales is maintained by Plouquet, whilst others would have him 
to be an atheist or polytheist, because he says that everything is full of 
demons. However, this question as to whether Thales believed in God does 
not concern us here, for acceptation, faith, popular religion are not in 
question; we only have to do with the philosophic determination of absolute 


existence. And if Thales did speak of God as constituting everything out of 
this same water, that would not give us any further information about this 
existence; we should have spoken unphilosophically of Thales because we 
should have used an empty word without inquiring about its speculative 
significance. Similarly the word world-soul is useless, because its being is 
not thereby expressed. 

Thus all these further, as also later, assertions do not justify us in 
maintaining that Thales comprehended form in the absolute in a definite 
manner; on the contrary, the rest of the history of philosophical 
development refutes this view. We see that form certainly seems to be 
shown forth in existence, but as yet this unity is no further developed. The 
idea that the magnet has a soul is indeed always better than saying that it 
has the power of attraction; for power is a quality which is considered as a 
predicate separable from matter, while soul is movement in unison with 
matter in its essence. An idea such as this of Thales stands isolated, 
however, and has no further relation to his absolute thought. Thus, in fact, 
the philosophy of Thales is comprised in the following simple elements: (a) 
It has constituted an abstraction in order to comprehend nature in a simple 
sensuous essence. (4) It has brought forth the Notion of ground or principle; 
that is, it has defined water to be the infinite Notion, the simple essence of 
thought, without determining it further as the difference of quantity. That is 
the limited significance of this principle of Thales. 


2. Anaximander. 


Anaximander was also of Miletus, and he was a friend of Thales. “The 
latter,” says Cicero (Acad. Quaest. IV. 37), “could not convince him that 
everything consisted of water.” Anaximander’s father was called Praxiades; 
the date of his birth is not quite certain; according to Tennemann (vol. I. p. 
413), it is put in Olympiad 42, 3 (610 B.C.), while Diogenes Laertius (II. I, 


2) says, taking his information from Apollodorus, an Athenian, that in Ol. 
58, 2 (547 B.C.), he was sixty-four years old, and that he died soon after, 
that is to say about the date of Thales’ death. And taking for granted that he 
died in his ninetieth year, Thales must have been nearly twenty-eight years 
older than Anaximander. It is related of Anaximander that he lived in 
Samos with the tyrant Polycrates, where were Pythagoras and Anacreon 
also. Themistius, according to Brucker (Pt. I. p. 478), says of him that he 
first put his philosophic thoughts into writing, but this is also recorded of 
others, as for example, of Pherecydes, who was older than he. Anaximander 
is said to have written about nature, the fixed stars, the sphere, besides other 
matters; he further produced something like a map, showing the boundary 
(zpiuetpov) of land and sea; he also made other mathematical inventions, 
such as a sun-dial that he put up in Lacedzemon, and instruments by which 
the course of the sun was shown, and the equinox determined; a chart of the 
heavens was likewise made by him. 

His philosophical reflections are not comprehensive, and do not extend 
as far as to determination. Diogenes says in the passage quoted before: “He 
adduced the Infinite” (zo dze1pov, the undetermined), “as principle and 
element; he neither determined it as air or water or any such thing.” There 
are, however, few attributes of this Infinite given. (a.) “It is the principle of 
all becoming and passing away; at long intervals infinite worlds or gods rise 
out of it, and again they pass away into the same.” This has quite an oriental 
tone. “He gives as a reason that the principle is to be determined as the 
Infinite, the fact that it does not need material for continuous origination. It 
contains everything in itself and rules over all: it is divine, immortal, and 


never passes away.” 


(6.) Out of the one, Anaximander separates the 
opposites which are contained in it, as do Empedocles and Anaxagoras; thus 
everything in this medley is certainly there, but undetermined.™ That is, 


everything is really contained therein in possibility (dvvdez), “so that,” says 


Aristotle (Metaphys. XI. 2), “it is not only that everything arises 
accidentally out of what is not, but everything also arises from what is, 
although it is from incipient being which is not yet in actuality.” Diogenes 
Laertius adds (II. 1): “The parts of the Infinite change, but it itself is 
unchangeable.” (y.) Lastly, it is said that the infinitude is in size and not in 
number, and Anaximander differs thus from Anaxagoras, Empedocles and 
the other atomists, who maintain the absolute discretion of the infinite, 
while Anaximander upholds its absolute continuity. Aristotle (Metaphys. I. 
8) speaks also of a principle which is neither water nor air, but is “thicker 
than air and thinner than water.” Many have connected this idea with 
Anaximander, and it is possible that it belongs to him. 

The advance made by the determination of the principle as infinite in 
comprehensiveness rests in the fact that absolute essence no longer is a 
simple universal, but one which negates the finite. At the same time, viewed 
from the material side, Anaximander removes the individuality of the 
element of water; his objective principle does not appear to be material, and 
it may be understood as Thought. But it is clear that he did not mean 
anything else than matter generally, universal matter.° Plutarch reproaches 
Anaximander “for not saying what (zz) his infinite is, whether air, water or 
earth.” But a definite quality such as one of these is transient; matter 
determined as infinitude means the motion of positing definite forms, and 
again abolishing the separation. True and infinite Being is to be shown in 
this and not in negative absence of limit. This universality and negation of 
the finite is, however, our operation only: in describing matter as infinite, 
Anaximander does not seem to have said that this is its infinitude. 

He has said further (and in this, according to Theophrastus, he agrees 
with Anaxagoras), “In the infinite the like separates itself from the unlike 
and allies itself to the like; thus what in the whole was gold becomes gold, 
what was earth, earth, &c., so that properly nothing originates, seeing that it 


was already there.”“2 These, however, are poor determinations, which only 
show the necessity of the transition from the undetermined to the 
determined; for this still takes place here in an unsatisfying way. As to the 
further question of how the infinite determines the opposite in its 
separation, it seems that the theory of the quantitative distinction of 
condensation and rarefaction was held by Anaximander as well as by 
Thales. Those who come later designate the process of separation from the 
Infinite as development. Anaximander supposes man to develop from a fish, 
which abandoned water for the land.“ Development comes also into 
prominence in recent times, but as a mere succession in time — a formula 
in the use of which men often imagine that they are saying something 
brilliant; but there is no real necessity, no thought, and above all, no Notion 
contained in it. 

But in later records the idea of warmth, as being the disintegration of 
form, and that of cold, is ascribed to Anaximander by Stobzeus (Eclog. 
Phys. c. 24, p. 500); this Aristotle (Metaphys. I. 5) first ascribed to 
Parmenides. Eusebius (De prep. Evang. I. 8), out of a lost work of Plutarch, 
gives us something from Anaximander’s Cosmogony which is dark, and 
which, indeed, Eusebius himself did not rightly understand. Its sense is 
approximately this: “Out of the Infinite, infinite heavenly spheres and 
infinite worlds have been set apart; but they carry within them their own 
destruction, because they only are through constant dividing off.” That is, 
since the Infinite is the principle, separation is the positing of a difference, 
i.e. of a determination or something finite. “The earth has the form of a 
cylinder, the height of which is the third part of the breadth. Both of the 
eternally productive principles of warmth and cold separate themselves in 
the creation of this earth, and a fiery sphere is formed round the air 
encircling the earth, like the bark around a tree. As this broke up, and the 


pieces were compressed into circles, sun, moon, and stars were formed.” 


Hence Anaximander, according to Stobzeus (Ecl. Phys. 25, p. 510), likewise 
called the stars “wheel-shaped with fire-filled wrappings of air.” This 
Cosmogony is as good as the geological hypothesis of the earth-crust which 
burst open, or as Buffon’s explosion of the sun, which beginning, on the 
other hand, with the sun, makes the planets to be stones projected from it. 
While the ancients confined the stars to our atmosphere, and made the sun 
first proceed from the earth, we make the sun to be the substance and 
birthplace of the earth, and separate the stars entirely from any further 
connection with us, because for us, like the gods worshipped by the 
Epicureans, they are at rest. In the process of origination, the sun, indeed, 
descends as the universal, but in nature it is that which comes later; thus in 


truth the earth is the totality, and the sun but an abstract moment. 
3. Anaximenes. 


Anaximenes still remains as having made his appearance between the 55th 
and 58th Olympiads (560-548 B.C.). He was likewise of Miletus, a 
contemporary and friend of Anaximander; he has little to distinguish him, 
and very little is known about him. Diogenes Laertius says neither with 
consideration nor consistency (II. 3): “He was born, according to 
Apollodorus in the 63rd Olympiad, and died in the year Sardis was 
conquered” (by Cyrus, Olympiad 58th). 

In place of the undetermined matter of Anaximander, he brings forward a 
definite natural element; hence the absolute is in a real form, but instead of 
the water of Thales, that form is air. He found that for matter a sensuous 
being was indeed essential, and air has the additional advantage of being 
more devoid of form; it is less corporeal than water, for we do not see it, but 
feel it first in movement. Plutarch (De plac. phil. I. 3) says: “Out of it 
everything comes forth, and into it everything is again resolved.” According 
to Cicero (De Nat. Deor. I. 10), “he defined it as immeasurable, infinite, and 


in constant motion.” Diogenes Laertius expresses this in the passage already 
quoted: “The principle is air and the infinite” (obtoc dpynv dépa. eine Kai TO 
ameipov) as if there were two principles; however, dpynv Kai amelpov may 
be taken together as subject, and dépa regarded as the predicate in the 
statement. For Simplicius, in dealing with the Physics of Aristotle, 
expressly says (p. 6, a) “that the first principle was to him one and infinite 
in nature as it was to Anaximander, but it was not indefinite as with the 
latter, but determined, that is, it was air,” which, however, he seems to have 
understood as endowed with soul. 

Plutarch characterizes Anaximenes’ mode of representation which makes 
everything proceed from air — later on it was called ether — and resolve 
itself therein, better thus: “As our soul, which is air, holds us together 
(ovypatei), one spirit (zvedua) and air together likewise hold (zepiéye1) the 
whole world together; spirit and air are synonymous.” Anaximenes shows 
very clearly the nature of his essence in the soul, and he thus points out 
what may be called the transition of natural philosophy into the philosophy 
of consciousness, or the surrender of the objective form of principle. The 
nature of this principle has hitherto been determined in a manner which is 
foreign and negative to consciousness; both its reality, water or air, and the 
infinite are a “beyond” to consciousness. But soul is the universal medium; 
it is a collection of conceptions which pass away and come forth, while the 
unity and continuity never cease. It is active as well as passive, from its 
unity severing asunder the conceptions and sublating them, and it is present 
to itself in its infinitude, so that negative signification and positive come 
into unison. Speaking more precisely, this idea of the nature of the origin of 
things is that of Anaxagoras, the pupil of Anaximenes. 

Pherecydes has also to be mentioned as the teacher of Pythagoras; he is 
of Syros, one of the Cyclades islands. He is said to have drawn water from a 
spring, and to have learned therefrom that an earthquake would take place 


in three days; he is also said to have predicted of a ship in full sail that it 
would go down, and it sank in a moment. Theopompus in Diogenes 
Laertius (I. 116), relates of this Pherecydes that “he first wrote to the Greeks 
about Nature and the gods” (which was before said of Anaximander). His 
writings are said to have been in prose, and from what is related of them it 
is clear that it must have been a theogony of which he wrote. The first 
words, still preserved to us, are: “Jupiter and Time and what is terrestrial 
(yOa@v) were from eternity (ei¢ det); the name of earthly (y@oviy) was given 
to the terrestrial sphere when Zeus granted to it gifts.” How it goes on is 
not known, but this cannot be deemed a great loss. Hermias tells us only 
this besides:*2 “He maintained Zeus or Fire (ai#épa), Earth and Chronos or 
Time as principles — fire as active, earth as passive, and time as that in 
which everything originates.” Diogenes of Apollonia, Hippasus, and 
Archelaus are also called Ionic philosophers, but we know nothing more of 
them than their names, and that they gave their adherence to one principle 
or the other. 

We shall leave these now and go on to Pythagoras, who was a 
contemporary of Anaximander; but the continuity of the development of the 
principle of physical philosophy necessitated our taking Anaximenes with 
him. We see that, as Aristotle said, they placed the first principle in a form 
of matter — in air and water first, and then, if we may so define 
Anaximander’s matter, in an essence finer than water and coarser than air. 
Heraclitus, of whom we have soon to speak, first called it fire. “But no 
one,” as Aristotle (Metaph. I. 8) remarks, “called earth the principle, 
because it appears to be the most complex element” (dia tyv 
Leyadsonépetay); for it seems to be an aggregate of many units. Water, on the 
contrary, is the one, and it is transparent; it manifests in sensuous guise the 
form of unity with itself, and this is also so with air, fire, matter, &c. The 
principle has to be one, and hence must have inherent unity with itself; if it 


shows a manifold nature as does the earth, it is not one with itself, but 
manifold. This is what we have to say about the early Ionic Philosophy. The 
importance of these poor abstract thoughts lies (a) in the comprehension of 
a universal substance in everything, and (6) in the fact that it is formless, 
and not encumbered by sensuous ideas. 

No one recognized better the deficiencies in this philosophy than did 
Aristotle in the work already quoted. Two points appear in his criticism of 
these three modes of determining the absolute: “Those who maintain the 
original principle to be matter fall short in many ways. In the first place, 
they merely give the corporeal element and not the incorporeal, for there 
also is such.” In treating of nature in order to show its essence, it is 
necessary to deal with it in its entirety, and everything found in it must be 
considered. That is certainly but an empirical instance. Aristotle maintains 
the incorporeal to be a form of things opposed to the material, and indicates 
that the absolute must not be determined in a one-sided manner; because the 
principle of these philosophers is material only, they do not manifest the 
incorporeal side, nor is the object shown to be Notion. Matter is indeed 
itself immaterial as this reflection into consciousness; but such philosophers 
do not know that what they express is an existence of consciousness. Thus 
the first great defect here rests in the fact that the universal 1s expressed in a 
particular form. 

Secondly, Aristotle says (Metaph. I. 3): “From this 1t may be seen that 
first cause has only been by all these expressed in the form of matter. But 
because they proceeded thus, the thing itself opened out their way for them, 
and forced them into further investigation. For whether origin and decay are 
derived from one or more, the question alike arises, ‘How does it happen 
and what is the cause of it?’ For the fundamental substance (zo 
vmoKeiuevov) does not make itself to change, just as neither wood nor metal 


are themselves the cause of change; wood neither forms a bed nor does 


brass a statue, but something else 1s the cause of the change. To investigate 
this, however, is to investigate the other principle, which, as we would say, 
is the Principle of Motion.” This criticism holds good even now, where the 
Absolute is represented as the one fixed substance. Aristotle says that 
change is not conceivable out of matter as such, or out of water not itself 
having motion; he reproaches the older philosophers for the fact that they 
have not investigated the principle of motion for which men care most. 
Further, object is altogether absent; there is no determination of activity. 
Hence Aristotle says in the former passage: “In that they undertake to give 
the cause of origin and decay, they in fact remove the cause of movement. 
Because they make the principle to be a simple body (earth being excepted), 
they do not comprehend the mutual origination and decay whereby the one 
arises out of the other: I am here referring to water, air, fire, and earth. This 
origination is to be shown as separation or as union, and hence the 
contradiction comes about that one in time comes earlier than the other. 
That is, because this kind of origination is the method which they have 
adopted, the way taken is from the simple universal, through the particular, 
to the individual as what comes latest. Water, air, and fire are, however, 
universal. Fire seems to be most suitable for this element, seeing that it is 
the most subtle. Thus those who made it to be the principle, most 
adequately gave expression to this method (Adyq@) of origination; and others 
thought very similarly. For else why should no one have made the earth an 
element, in conformity with the popular idea? Hesiod says that it was the 
original body — so ancient and so common was this idea. But what in 
Becoming comes later, is the first in nature.” However, these philosophers 
did not understand this so, because they were ruled by the process of 
Becoming only, without again sublating it, or knowing that first formal 
universal as such, and manifesting the third, the totality or unity of matter 
and form, as essence. Here, we see, the Absolute is not yet the self- 


determining, the Notion turned back into itself, but only a dead abstraction; 
the moderns were the first, says Aristotle, (Metaph. I. 6; HI. 3) to 
understand the fundamental principle more in the form of genus. 

We are able to follow the three moments in the Ionic philosophy: (a) The 
original essence is water; (6) Anaximander’s infinite is descriptive of 
movement, simple going out of and coming back into the simple, universal 
aspects of form — condensation and rarefaction; (y) the air is compared to 
the soul. It is now requisite that what is viewed as reality should be brought 
into the Notion; in so doing we see that the moments of division, 
condensation, and rarefaction are not in any way antagonistic to the Notion. 
This transition to Pythagoras, or the manifestation of the real side as the 
ideal, is Thought breaking free from what is sensuous, and, therefore, it is a 
separation between the intelligible and the real. 


B. Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans. 
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THE LATER NEO-PYTHAGOREANS have written many extensive 
biographies of Pythagoras, and are especially diffuse as regards the 
Pythagorean brotherhood. But it must be taken into consideration that these 
often distorted statements must not be regarded as historical. The life of 
Pythagoras thus first comes to us in history through the medium of the ideas 
belonging to the first centuries after Christ, and more or less in the style in 
which the life of Christ is written, on the ground of ordinary actuality, and 
not in a poetic atmosphere; it appears to be the intermingling of many 
marvellous and extravagant tales, and to take its origin in part from eastern 
ideas and in part from western. In acknowledging the remarkable nature of 
his life and genius and of the life which he inculcated on his followers, it 
was added that his dealings were not with right things, and that he was a 
magician and one who had intercourse with higher beings. All the ideas of 
magic, that medley of unnatural and natural, the mysteries which pervade a 
clouded, miserable imagination, and the wild ideas of distorted brains, have 
attached themselves to him. 

However corrupt the history of his life, his philosophy is as much so. 
Everything engendered by Christian melancholy and love of allegory has 
been identified with it. The treatment of Plato in Christian times has quite a 
different character. Numbers have been much used as the expression of 
ideas, and this on the one hand has a semblance of profundity. For the fact 
that another significance than that immediately presented is implied in 
them, is evident at once; but how much there is within them is neither 
known by him who speaks nor by him, who seeks to understand; it is like 
the witches’ rhyme (one time one) in Goethe’s “Faust.” The less clear the 


thoughts, the deeper they appear; what is most essential, but most difficult, 
the expression of oneself in definite conceptions, is omitted. Thus 
Pythagoras’ philosophy, since much has been added to it by those who 
wrote of it, may similarly appear as the mysterious product of minds as 
shallow and empty as they are dark. Fortunately, however, we have a 
special knowledge of the theoretic, speculative side of it, and that, indeed, 
from Aristotle and Sextus Empiricus, who have taken considerable trouble 
with it. Although later Pythagoreans disparage Aristotle on account of his 
exposition, he has a place above any such disparagement, and therefore to 
them no attention must be given. 

In later times a quantity of writings were disseminated and foisted upon 
Pythagoras. Diogenes Laertius (VIII. 6, 7) mentions many which were by 
him, and others which were set down to him in order to obtain authority for 
them. But in the first place we have no writings by Pythagoras, and 
secondly it is doubtful whether any ever did exist. We have quotations from 
these in unsatisfactory fragments, not from Pythagoras, but from 
Pythagoreans. It cannot be decisively determined which developments and 
interpretations belonged to the ancients and which to the moderns; yet with 
Pythagoras and the ancient Pythagoreans the determinations were not 
worked out in so concrete a way as later. 

As to the life of Pythagoras, we hear from Diogenes Laertius (VIII. 1-3, 
45) that he flourished about the 60th Olympiad (540 B.C.). His birth is 
usually placed in the 49th or 50th Olympiad (584 B.C.); by Larcher in 
Tennemann (Vol. I., pp. 413, 414), much earlier — in the 43rd Olympiad 
(43, 1, 1.e. 608 B.C.). He was thus contemporaneous with Thales and 
Anaximander. If Thales’ birth were in the 38th Olympiad and that of 
Pythagoras in the 43rd, Pythagoras was only twenty-one years younger than 
he; he either only differed by a couple of years from Anaximander (Ol. 42, 
3) in age, or the latter was twenty-six years older. Anaximenes was from 


twenty to twenty-five years younger than Pythagoras. His birthplace was 
the Island of Samos, and hence he belonged to the Greeks of Asia Minor, 
which place we have hitherto found to be the seat of philosophy. Pythagoras 
is said by Herodotus (IV., 93 to 96) to have been the son of Mnesarchus, 
with whom Zalmoxis served as slave in Samos; Zalmoxis obtained freedom 
and riches, became ruler of the Getz, and asserted that he and his people 
would not die. He built a subterranean habitation and there withdrew 
himself from his subjects; after four years he re-appeared;*4 hence the 
Getans believed in immortality. Herodotus thinks, however, that Zalmoxis 
was undoubtedly much older than Pythagoras. 

His youth was spent at the court of Polycrates, under whose rule Samos 
was brought, not only to wealth, but also to the possession of culture and 
art. In this prosperous period, according to Herodotus (III., 39), it possessed 
a fleet of a hundred ships. His father was an artist or engraver, but reports 
vary as to this, as also as to his country, some saying that his family was of 
Tyrrhenian origin and did not go to Samos till after Pythagoras’ birth. That 
may be as it will, for his youth was spent in Samos and he must hence have 
been naturalized there, and to it he belongs. He soon journeyed to the main 
land of Asia Minor and is said there to have become acquainted with 
Thales. From thence he travelled to Phoenicia and Egypt, as Iamblichus 
(III., 13, 14) says in his biography of Pythagoras. With both countries Asia 
Minor had many links, commercial and political, and it is related that he 
was recommended by Polycrates to King Amasis, who, according to 
Herodotus (II. 154), attracted many Greeks to the country, and had Greek 
troops and colonies. The narratives of further journeys into the interior of 
Asia, to the Persian magicians and Indians, seem to be altogether fabulous, 
although travelling, then as now, was considered to be a means of culture. 
As Pythagoras travelled with a scientific purpose, it is said that he had 
himself initiated into nearly all the mysteries of Greeks and of Barbarians, 


and thus he obtained admission into the order or caste of the Egyptian 
priesthood. 

These mysteries that we meet with amongst the Greeks, and which are 
held to be the sources of much wisdom, appear in their religion to have 
stood in the relationship of doctrine to worship. This last existed in 
offerings and solemn festivals only, but to ordinary conceptions, to a 
consciousness of these conceptions, there is no transition visible unless they 
were preserved in poems as traditions. The doctrines themselves, or the act 
of bringing the actual home to the conception, seems to have been confined 
to the mysteries; we find it to be the case, however, that it is not only the 
ideas as in our teaching, but also the body that is laid claim to — that there 
was brought home to man by sending him to wander amongst his fellow- 
men, both the abandonment of his sensuous consciousness and the 
purification and sanctification of the body. Of philosophic matter, however, 
there is as little openly declared as possible, and just as we know the system 
of freemasonry, there is no secret in those mysteries. 


His alliance with the Egyptian priesthood had a most important influence 
upon Pythagoras, not through the derivation of profound speculative 
wisdom therefrom, but by the idea obtained through it of the realization of 
the moral consciousness of man; the individual, he learned, must attend to 
himself, if inwardly and to the outer world he is to be meritorious and to 
bring himself, morally formed and fashioned, into actuality. This is a 
conception which he subsequently carried out, and it is as interesting a 
matter as his speculative philosophy. Just as the priests constituted a 
particular rank and were educated for it, they also had a special rule, which 
was binding throughout the whole moral life. From Egypt Pythagoras thus 
without doubt brought the idea of his Order, which was a regular 
community brought together for purposes of scientific and moral culture, 


which endured during the whole of life. Egypt at that time was regarded as 
a highly cultured country, and it was so when compared with Greece; this is 
shown even in the differences of caste which assumes a division amongst 
the great branches of life and work, such as the industrial, scientific and 
religious. But beyond this, we need not seek great scientific knowledge 
amongst the Egyptians, nor think that Pythagoras got his science there. 
Aristotle (Metaph. I.) only says that “in Egypt mathematical sciences first 
commenced, for there the nation of priests had leisure.” 

Pythagoras stayed a long time in Egypt, and returned from thence to 
Samos; but he found the internal affairs of his own country in confusion, 
and left it soon after. According to Herodotus’ account (III. 45-47), 
Polycrates had — not as tyrant — banished many citizens from Samos, who 
sought and found support amongst the Lacedzemonians, and a civil war had 
broken out. The Spartans had, at an earlier period, given assistance to the 
others, for, as Thucydides says (J. 18), to them thanks were generally 
ascribed for having abolished the rule of the few, and caused a reversion to 
the system of giving public power to the people; later on they did the 
opposite, abolishing democracy and introducing aristocracy. Pythagoras’ 
family was necessarily involved in these unpleasant relations, and a 
condition of internal strife was not congenial to Pythagoras, seeing that he 
no longer took an interest in political life, and that he saw in it an unsuitable 
soil for carrying out his plans. He traversed Greece, and betook himself 
from thence to Italy, in the lower parts of which Greek colonies from 
various states and for various motives had settled, and there flourished as 
important trading towns, rich in people and possessions. 

In Crotona he settled down, and lived in independence, neither as a 
statesman, warrior, nor political law-giver to the people, so far as external 
life was concerned, but as a public teacher, with the provision that his 
teaching should not be taken up with mere conviction, but should also 


regulate the whole moral life of the individual. Diogenes Laertius says that 
he first gave himself the name giAdcoq@oc, instead of cogdc; and men called 
this modesty, as if he thereby expressed, not the possession of wisdom, but 
only the struggle towards it, as towards an end which cannot be attained. 
But co@godc at the same time means a wise man, who is also practical, and 
that not in his own interest only, for that requires no wisdom, seeing that 
every sincere and moral man does what is best from his own point of view. 
Thus giAdcogog signifies more particularly the opposite to participation in 
practical matters, that is in public affairs. Philosophy is thus not the love of 
wisdom, as of something which one sets oneself to acquire; it is no 
unfulfilled desire. :Adcogoc means a man whose relation to wisdom is that 
of making it his object; this relationship is contemplation, and not mere 
Being; but it must be consciously that men apply themselves to this. The 
man who likes wine (giAorvoc) is certainly to be distinguished from the man 
who is full of wine, or a drunkard. Then does gijoivoc signify only a futile 
aspiration for wine? 

What Pythagoras contrived and effected in Italy is told us by later 
eulogists, rather than by historians. In the history of Pythagoras by Malchus 
(this was the Syrian name of Porphyry) many strange things are related, and 
with the Neo-Platonists the contrast between their deep insight and their 
belief in the miraculous is surprising. For instance, seeing that the later 
biographers of Pythagoras had already related a quantity of marvels, they 
now proceeded to add yet more to these with reference to his appearance in 
Italy. It appears that they were exerting themselves to place him, as they 
afterwards did with Apollonius of Tyana, in opposition to Christ. For the 
wonders which they tell of him seem partly to be an amplification of those 
in the New Testament, and in part they are altogether absurd. For instance, 
they make Pythagoras begin his career in Italy with a miracle. When he 
landed in the Bay of Tarentum, at Crotona, he encountered fishermen on the 


way to the town who had caught nothing. He called upon them to draw their 
nets once more, and foretold the number of fishes that would be found in 
them. The fishermen, marvelling at this prophecy, promised him that if it 
came true they would do whatever he desired. It came to pass as he said, 
and Pythagoras then desired them to throw the fishes alive back into the sea, 
for the Pythagoreans ate no flesh. And it is further related as a miracle 
which then took place, that none of the fishes whilst they were out of the 
water died during the counting. This is the kind of miracle that is recorded, 
and the stories with which his biographers fill his life are of the same silly 
nature. They then make him effect such a general impression upon the mind 
of Italy, that all the towns reformed upon their luxurious and depraved 
customs, and the tyrants partly gave up their powers voluntarily, and partly 
they were driven out. They thereby, however, commit such historical errors 
as to make Charondas and Zaleucus, who lived long before Pythagoras, his 
disciples; and similarly to ascribe the expulsion and death of the tyrant 
Phalaris to him, and to his action.4 

Apart from these fables, there remains as an historic fact, the great work 
which he accomplished, and this he did chiefly by establishing a school, and 
by the great influence of his order upon the principal part of the Greco- 
Italian states, or rather by means of the rule which was exercised in these 
states through this order, which lasted for a very long period of time. It is 
related of him that he was a very handsome man, and of a majestic 
appearance, which captivated as much as it commanded respect. With this 
natural dignity, nobility of manners, and the calm propriety of his 
demeanour, he united external peculiarities, through which he seemed a 
remarkable and mysterious being. He wore a white linen garment, and 
refrained from partaking of certain foods.* Particular personality, as also 
the externalities of dress and the like, are no longer of importance; men let 
themselves be guided by general custom and fashion, since it is a matter 


outside of and indifferent to them not to have their own will here; for we 
hand over the contingent to the contingent, and only follow the external 
rationality that consists in identity and universality. To this outward 
personality there was added great eloquence and profound perception; not 
only did he undertake to impart this to his individual friends, but he 
proceeded to bring a general influence to bear on public culture, both in 
regard to understanding and to the whole manner of life and morals. He not 
merely instructed his friends, but associated them in a particular life in 
order to constitute them into persons and make them skilful in business and 
eminent in morals. The Institute of Pythagoras grew into a league, which 
included all men and all life in its embrace; for it was an elaborately 
fashioned piece of work, and excellently plastic in design. 

Of the regulations of Pythagoras’ league, we have descriptions from his 
successors, more especially from the Neo-Platonists, who are particularly 
diffuse as regards its laws. The league had, on the whole, the character of a 
voluntary priesthood, or a monastic order of modern times. Whoever 
wished to be received was proved in respect of his education and obedience, 
and information was collected about his conduct, inclinations, and 
occupations. The members were subject to a special training, in which a 
difference was made amongst those received, in that some were exoteric 
and some esoteric. These last were initiated into the highest branches of 
science, and since political operations were not excluded from the order, 
they were also engaged in active politics; the former had to go through a 
novitiate of five years. Each member must have surrendered his means to 
the order, but he received them again on retiring, and in the probationary 
period silence was enjoined (éveuvGia).*° 

This obligation to cease from idle talk may be called an essential 
condition for all culture and learning; with it men must begin if they wish to 
comprehend the thoughts of others and relinquish their own ideas. We are in 


the habit of saying that the understanding is cultivated through questioning, 
objecting and replying, &c., but, in fact, it is not thus formed, but made 
from without. What is inward in man is by culture got at and developed; 
hence though he remains silent, he is none the poorer in thought or denser 
of mind. He rather acquires thereby the power of apprehension, and comes 
to know that his ideas and objections are valueless; and as he learns that 
such ideas are valueless, he ceases to have them. Now the fact that in 
Pythagoras there is a separation between those in the course of preparation 
and those initiated, as also that silence is particularly enjoined, seems most 
certainly to indicate that in his brotherhood both were formal elements and 
not merely as present in the nature of things, as might occur spontaneously 
in the individual without any special law or the application of any particular 
consideration. But here it is important to remark that Pythagoras may be 
regarded as the first instructor in Greece who introduced the teachings of 
science; neither Thales, who was earlier than he, nor his contemporary 
Anaximander taught scientifically, but only imparted their ideas to their 
friends. There were, generally speaking, no sciences at that time; there was 
neither a science of philosophy, mathematics, jurisprudence or anything 
else, but merely isolated propositions and facts respecting these subjects. 
What was taught was the use of arms, theorems, music, the singing of 
Homer’s or Hesiod’s songs, tripod chants, &c., or other arts. This teaching 
is accomplished in quite another way. Now if we said that Pythagoras had 
introduced the teaching of science amongst a people who, though like the 
Greeks, untaught therein, were not stupid but most lively, cultured and 
loquacious, the external conditions of such teaching might in so far be given 
as follows: — (a) He would distinguish amongst those who as yet had no 
idea of the process of learning a science, so that those who first began 
should be excluded from that which was to be imparted to those further on; 
and (6) he would make them leave the unscientific mode of speaking of 


such matters, or their idle prattle, alone, and for the first time study science. 
But the fact that this action both appeared to be formal and likewise 
required to be made such, was, on account of its unwonted character, a 
necessary one, just because the followers of Pythagoras were not only 
numerous, necessitating a definite form and order, but also, generally 
speaking, they lived continually together. Thus a particular form was natural 
to Pythagoras, because it was the very first time that a teacher in Greece 
arrived at a totality, or a new principle, through the cultivation of the 
intelligence, mind and will. This common life had not only the educational 
side and that founded on the exercise of physical ingenuity or skill, but 
included also that of the moral culture of practical men. But even now 
everything relating to morality appears and is or becomes altogether formal, 
or rather this is so in as far as it is consciously thought of as in this relation, 
for to be formal is to be universal, that which is opposed to the individual. It 
appears so particularly to him who compares the universal and the 
individual and consciously reflects over both, but this difference disappears 
for those living therein, to whom it is ordinary habit. 

Finally, we have sufficient and full accounts of the outward forms 
observed by the Pythagoreans in their common life and also of their 
discipline. For much of this, however, we are indebted to the impressions of 
later writers. In the league, a life regulated in all respects was advocated. 
First of all, it is told us, that the members made themselves known by a 
similar dress — the white linen of Pythagoras. They had a very strict order 
for each day, of which each hour had its work. The morning, directly after 
rising, was set aside for recalling to memory the history of the previous day, 
because what is to be done in the day depends chiefly on the previous day; 
similarly the most constant self-examination was made the duty of the 
evening in order to find whether the deeds done in the day were right or 
wrong. True culture is not the vanity of directing so much attention to 


oneself and occupying oneself with oneself as an individual, but the self- 
oblivion that absorbs oneself in the matter in hand and in the universal; it is 
this consideration of the thing in hand that is alone essential, while that 
dangerous, useless, anxious state does away with freedom. They had also to 
learn by heart from Homer and from Hesiod; and all through the day they 
occupied themselves much with music — one of the principal parts of 
Greek education and culture.*! Gymnastic exercises in wrestling, racing, 
throwing, and so on, were with them also enforced by rule. They dined 
together, and here, too, they had peculiar customs, but of these the accounts 
are different. Honey and bread were made their principal food, and water 
the principal, and indeed only, drink; they must thus have entirely refrained 
from eating meat as being associated with metempsychosis. A distinction 
was also made regarding vegetables — beans, for example, being 
forbidden. On account of this respect for beans, they were much derided, 
yet in the subsequent destruction of the political league, several 
Pythagoreans, being pursued, preferred to die than to damage a field of 
beans.*8 

The order, the moral discipline which characterized them, the common 
intercourse of men, did not, however, endure long; for even in Pythagoras’ 
life-time the affairs of his league must have become involved, since he 
found enemies who forcibly overthrew him. He drew down upon him, it is 
said, the envy of others, and was accused of thinking differently from what 
he seemed to indicate, and thus of having an arriére pensée. The real fact of 
the case was that the individual belonged, not entirely to his town, but also 
to another. In this catastrophe, Pythagoras himself, according to Tennemann 
(Vol. I. p. 414), met his death in the 69th Olympiad (504, B.C.) in a rising 
of the people against these aristocrats; but it 1s uncertain whether it 
happened in Crotona or in Metapontum, or in a war between the Syracusans 
and the Agrigentines. There is also much difference of opinion about the 


age of Pythagoras, for it is given sometimes as 80, and sometimes as 104. 
For the rest, the unity of the Pythagorean school, the friendship of the 
members, and the connecting bond of culture have even in later times 
remained, but not in the formal character of a league, because what is 
external must pass away. The history of Magna Grecia is in general little 
known, but even in Plato’s*’ time we find Pythagoreans appearing at the 
head of states or as a political power. 

The Pythagorean brotherhood had no relation with Greek public and 
religious life, and therefore could not endure for long: in Egypt and in Asia 
exclusiveness and priestly influence have their home, but Greece, in its 
freedom, could not let the Eastern separation of caste exist. Freedom here is 
the principle of civic life, but still 1t is not yet determined as principle in the 
relations of public and private law. With us the individual is free since all 
are alike before the law; diversity in customs, in political relations and 
opinions may thus exist, and must indeed so do in organic states. In 
democratic Greece, on the contrary, manners, the external mode of life, 
necessarily preserved a certain similarity, and the stamp of similarity 
remained impressed on these wider spheres; for the exceptional condition of 
the Pythagoreans, who could not take their part as free citizens, but were 
dependent on the plans and ends of a combination and led an exclusive 
religious life, there was no place in Greece. The preservation of the 
mysteries certainly belonged to the Eumolpidz, and other special forms of 
worship to other particular families, but they were not regarded in a 
political sense as of fixed and definite castes, but as priests usually are, 
politicians, citizens, men like their fellows; nor, as with the Christians, was 
the separation of religious persons driven to the extreme of monastic rule. 
In ordinary civic life in Greece, no one could prosper or maintain his 
position who held peculiar principles, or even secrets, and differed in 
outward modes of life and clothing; for what evidently united and 


distinguished them was their community of principles and life — whether 
anything was good for the commonwealth or not, was by them publicly and 
openly discussed. The Greeks are above having particular clothing, 
maintaining special customs of washing, rising, practising music, and 
distinguishing between pure and impure foods. This, they say, is partly the 
affair of the particular individual and of his personal freedom, and has no 
common end in view, and partly it is a general custom and usage for 
everybody alike. 

What is most important to us is the Pythagorean philosophy — not the 
philosophy of Pythagoras so much as that of the Pythagoreans, as Aristotle 
and Sextus express it. The two must certainly be distinguished, and from 
comparing what is given out as Pythagorean doctrine, many anomalies and 
discrepancies become evident, as we shall see. Plato bears the blame of 
having destroyed Pythagorean philosophy through absorbing what is 
Pythagorean in it into his own. But the Pythagorean philosophy itself 
developed to a point which left it quite other than what at first it was. We 
hear of many followers of Pythagoras in history who have arrived at this or 
that conclusion, such as Alcmzeon and Philolaus; and we see in many cases 
the simple undeveloped form contrasted with the further stages of 
development in which thought comes forth in definiteness and power. We 
need, however, go no further into the historical side of the distinction, for 
we can only consider the Pythagorean philosophy generally; similarly we 
must separate what is known to belong to the Neo-Platonists and Neo- 
Pythagoreans, and for this end we have sources to draw from which are 
earlier than this period, namely the express statements found in Aristotle 
and Sextus. 

The Pythagorean philosophy forms the transition from realistic to 
intellectual philosophy. The Ionic school said that essence or principle is a 
definite material. The next conclusion is (a) that the absolute is not grasped 


in natural form, but as a thought determination. (6) Then it follows that 
determinations must be posited while the beginning was altogether 
undetermined. The Pythagorean philosophy has done both. 

1. The System of Numbers. Thus the original and simple proposition of 
the Pythagorean philosophy is, according to Aristotle (Metaph. I. 5), “that 
number is the reality of things, and the constitution of the whole universe in 
its determinations is an harmonious system of numbers and of their 
relations.” In what sense is this statement to be taken? The fundamental 
determination of number is its being a measure; if we say that everything is 
quantitatively or qualitatively determined, the size and measure is only one 
aspect or characteristic which is present in everything, but the meaning here 
is that number itself is the essence and the substance of things, and not 
alone their form. What first strikes us as surprising is the boldness of such 
language, which at once sets aside everything which to the ordinary idea is 
real and true, doing away with sensuous existence and making it to be the 
creation of thought. Existence is expressed as something which is not 
sensuous, and thus what to the senses and to old ideas is altogether foreign, 
is raised into and expressed as substance and as true Being. But at the same 
time the necessity is shown for making number to be likewise Notion, to 
manifest it as the activity of its unity with Being, for to us number does not 
seem to be in immediate unity with the Notion. 

Now although this principle appears to us to be fanciful and wild, we 
find in it that number is not merely something sensuous, therefore it brings 
determination with it, universal distinctions and antitheses. The ancients 
had a very good knowledge of these. Aristotle (Metaph. I. 6) says of Plato: 
“He maintained that the mathematical elements in things are found outside 
of what is merely sensuous, and of ideas, being between both; it differs 
from what is sensuous in that it is eternal and unchangeable, and from ideas, 


in that it possesses multiplicity, and hence each can resemble and be similar 


to another, while each idea is for itself one alone.” That is, number can be 
repeated; thus it is not sensuous, and still not yet thought. In the life of 
Pythagoras, this is further said by Malchus (46, 47): “Pythagoras 
propounded philosophy in this wise in order to loose thought from its 
fetters. Without thought nothing true can be discerned or known; thought 
hears and sees everything in itself, the rest is lame and blind. To obtain his 
end, Pythagoras makes use of mathematics, since this stands midway 
between what is sensuous and thought, as a kind of preliminary to what is in 
and for itself.” Malchus quotes further (48, 53) a passage from an early 
writer, Moderatus: “Because the Pythagoreans could not clearly express the 
absolute and the first principles through thought, they made use of numbers, 
of mathematics, because in this form determinations could be easily 
expressed.” For instance, similarity could be expressed as one, dissimilarity 
as two. “This mode of teaching through the use of numbers, whilst it was 
the first philosophy, is superseded on account of its mysterious nature. 
Plato, Speusippus, Aristotle, &c., have stolen the fruits of their work from 
the Pythagoreans by making a simple use of their principle.” In this passage 
a perfect knowledge of numbers is evident. 


The enigmatic character of the determination through number is what 
most engages our attention. The numbers of arithmetic answers to thought- 
determinations, for number has the “one” as element and principle; the one, 
however, is a category of being-for-self, and thus of identity with self, in 
that it excludes all else and is indifferent to what is “other.” The further 
determinations of number are only further combinations and repetitions of 
the one, which all through remains fixed and external; number, thus, is the 
most utterly dead, notionless continuity possible; it is an entirely external 
and mechanical process, which is without necessity. Hence number is not 


immediate Notion, but only a beginning of thought, and a beginning in the 


worst possible way; it is the Notion in its extremest externality, in 
quantitative form, and in that of indifferent distinction. In so far, the one has 
within itself both the principle of thought and that of materiality, or the 
determination of the sensuous. In order that anything should have the form 
of Notion, it must immediately in itself, as determined, relate itself to its 
opposite, just as positive is related to negative; and in this simple movement 
of the Notion we find the ideality of differences and negation of 
independence to be the chief determination. On the other hand, in the 
number three, for instance, there are always three units, of which each is 
independent; and this is what constitutes both their defect and their 
enigmatic character. For since the essence of the Notion is innate, numbers 
are the most worthless instruments for expressing Notion-determinations. 
Now the Pythagoreans did not accept numbers in this indifferent way, 
but as Notion. “At least they say that phenomena must be composed of 
simple elements, and it would be contrary to the nature of things if the 
principle of the universe pertained to sensuous phenomena. The elements 
and principles are thus not only intangible and invisible, but altogether 
incorporeal.”“ But how they have come to make numbers the original 
principle or the absolute Notion, is better shown from what Aristotle says in 
his Metaphysics (I. 5), although he is shorter than he would have been, 
because he alleges that elsewhere (infra., p. 214) he has spoken of it. “In 
numbers they thought that they perceived much greater similitude to what is 
and what takes place than in fire, water, or earth; since a certain property of 
numbers (to1ovodi maOoc) is justice, so is it with (cto1ovoi) the soul and 
understanding; another property is opportunity, and so on. Since they 
further saw the conditions and relations of what is harmonious present in 
numbers, and since numbers are at the basis of all natural things, they 
considered numbers to be the elements of everything, and the whole 
heavens to be a harmony and number.” In the Pythagoreans we see the 


necessity for one enduring universal idea as a thought-determination. 
Aristotle (Met. XII. 4), speaking of ideas, says: “According to Heraclitus, 
everything sensuous flows on, and thus there cannot be a science of the 
sensuous; from this conviction the doctrine of ideas sprang. Socrates is the 
first to define the universal through inductive methods; the Pythagoreans 
formerly concerned themselves merely with a few matters of which they 
derived the notions from numbers — as, for example, with what 
opportuneness, or right, or marriage are.” It is impossible to discern what 
interest this in itself can have; the only thing which is necessary for us as 
regards the Pythagoreans, is to recognize any indications of the Idea, in 
which there may be a progressive principle. 

This is the whole of the Pythagorean philosophy taken generally. We 
now have to come to closer quarters, and to consider the determinations, or 
universal significance. In the Pythagorean system numbers seem partly to 
be themselves allied to categories — that is, to be at once the thought- 
determinations of unity, of opposition and of the unity of these two 
moments. In part, the Pythagoreans from the very first gave forth universal 
ideal determinations of numbers as principles, and recognized, as Aristotle 
remarks (Metaph. I. 5), as the absolute principles of things, not so much 
immediate numbers in their arithmetic differences, as the principles of 
number, i.e. their rational differences. The first determination is unity 
generally, the next duality or opposition. It is most important to trace back 
the infinitely manifold nature of the forms and determinations of finality to 
their universal thoughts as the most simple principles of all determination. 
These are not differences of one thing from another, but universal and 
essential differences within themselves. Empirical objects distinguish 
themselves by outward form; this piece of paper can be distinguished from 
another, shades are different in colour, men are separated by differences of 


temperament and individuality. But these determinations are not essential 


differences; they are certainly essential for the definite particularity of the 
things, but the whole particularity defined is not an existence which is in 
and for itself essential, for it is the universal alone which is the self- 
contained and the substantial. Pythagoras began to seek these first 
determinations of unity, multiplicity, opposition, &c. With him they are for 
the most part numbers; but the Pythagoreans did not remain content with 
this, for they gave them the more concrete determinations, which really 
belong to their successors. Necessary progression and proof are not to be 
sought for here; comprehension, the development of duality out of unity are 
wanting. Universal determinations are only found and established in a quite 
dogmatic form, and hence the determinations are dry, destitute of process or 
dialectic, and stationary. 

a. The Pythagoreans say that the first simple Notion is unity (wovac); not 
the discrete, multifarious, arithmetic one, but identity as continuity and 
positivity, the entirely universal essence. They further say, according to 
Sextus (adv. Math. X. 260, 261): “All numbers come under the Notion of 
the one; for duality is one duality and triplicity is equally a ‘one,’ but the 
number ten is the one chief number. This moved Pythagoras to assert unity 
to be the principle of things, because, through partaking of it, each is called 
one.” That is to say, the pure contemplation of the implicit being of a thing 
is the one, the being like self; to all else it is not implicit, but a relationship 
to what is other. Things, however, are much more determined than being 
merely this dry “one.” The Pythagoreans have expressed this remarkable 
relationship of the entirely abstract one to the concrete existence of things 
through “simulation” (uiuyoic). The same difficulty which they here 
encounter is also found in Plato’s Ideas; since they stand over against the 
concrete as species, the relation of concrete to universal is naturally an 
important point. Aristotle (Metaph. I. 6) ascribes the expression 
“participation” (uwéOecic) to Plato, who took it in place of the Pythagorean 


expression “simulation.” Simulation is a figurative, childish way of putting 
the relationship; participation is undoubtedly more definite. But Aristotle 
says, with justice, that both are insufficient; that Plato has not here arrived 
at any further development, but has only substituted another name. “To say 
that ideas are prototypes and that other things participate in them is empty 
talk and a poetic metaphor; for what is the active principle that looks upon 
the ideas?” (Metaph. I. 9). Simulation and participation are nothing more 
than other names for relation; to give names is easy, but it is another thing 
to comprehend. 

b. What comes next is the opposition, the duality (dvac), the distinction, 
the particular; such determinations have value even now in Philosophy; 
Pythagoras merely brought them first to consciousness. Now, as this unity 
relates to multiplicity, or this being-like-self to being another, different 
applications are possible, and the Pythagoreans have expressed themselves 
variously as to the forms which this first opposition takes. 

(a) They said, according to Aristotle (Metaph. I. 5): “The elements of 
number are the even and the odd; the latter is the finite” (or principle of 
limitation) ‘“‘and the former is the infinite; thus the unity proceeds from both 
and out of this again comes number.” The elements of immediate number 
are not yet themselves numbers: the opposition of these elements first 
appears in arithmetical form rather than as thought. But the one is as yet no 
number, because as yet it is not quantity; unity and quantity belong to 
number. Theon of Smyrna™ says: “Aristotle gives, in his writings on the 
Pythagoreans, the reason why, in their view, the one partakes of the nature 
of even and odd; that is, one, posited as even, makes odd; as odd, it makes 
even. This is what it could not do unless it partook of both natures, for 
which reason they also called the one, even-odd” (dptiozépittov). 

(£) If we follow the absolute Idea in this first mode, the opposition will 
also be called the undetermined duality (ddpiotocg dvac). Sextus speaks 


more definitely (adv. Math. X. 261, 262) as follows: “Unity, thought of in 
its identity with itself (kat avtotyta éavtijc), is unity; if this adds itself to 
itself as something different (xa@’ étepotyta), undetermined duality results, 
because no one of the determined or otherwise limited numbers is this 
duality, but all are known through their participation in it, as has been said 
of unity. There are, according to this, two principles in things; the first unity, 
through participation in which all number-units are units, and also 
undetermined duality through participation in which all determined dualities 
are dualities.” Duality is just as essential a moment in the Notion as is unity. 
Comparing them with one another, we may either consider the unity to be 
form and duality matter, or the other way; and both appear in different 
modes. (aa) Unity, as the being-like-self, is the formless; but in duality, as 
the unlike, there comes division or form. (4/) If, on the other hand, we take 
form as the simple activity of absolute form, the one is what determines; 
and duality as the potentiality of multiplicity, or as multiplicity not posited, 
is matter. Aristotle (Met. I. 6) says that it is characteristic of Plato that “he 
makes out of matter many, but with him the form originates only once; 
whereas out of one matter only one table proceeds, whoever brings form to 
matter, in spite of its unity, makes many tables.” He also ascribes this to 
Plato, that “instead of showing the undetermined to be simple (avzi tod 
ameipov ac Evoc), he made of it a duality — the great and small.” 

(y) Further consideration of this opposition, in which Pythagoreans differ 
from one another, shows us the imperfect beginning of a table of categories 
which were then brought forward by them, as later on by Aristotle. Hence 
the latter was reproached for having borrowed these thought-determinations 
from them; and it certainly was the case that the Pythagoreans first made 
the opposite to be an essential moment in the absolute. They further 
determined the abstract and simple Notions, although it was in an 
inadequate way, since their table presents a mixture of antitheses in the 


ordinary idea and the Notion, without following these up more fully. 
Aristotle (Met. I. 5) ascribes these determinations either to Pythagoras 
himself, or else to Alemzeon “who flourished in the time of Pythagoras’ old 
age,” so that “either Alcmzeon took them from the Pythagoreans or the latter 
took them from him.” Of these antitheses or co-ordinates to which all things 
are traced, ten are given, for, according to the Pythagoreans, ten is a number 
of great significance: — 


. The finite and the infinite. 

. The odd and the even. 

. The one and the many. 

. The right and the left. 

. The male and the female. 

. The quiescent and the moving. 
. The straight and the crooked. 

. Light and darkness. 

. Good and evil. 
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10. The square and the parallelogram. 


This is certainly an attempt towards a development of the Idea of 
speculative philosophy in itself, i.e. in Notions; but the attempt does not 
seem to have gone further than this simple enumeration. It is very important 
that at first only a collection of general thought-determinations should be 
made, as was done by Aristotle; but what we here see with the Pythagoreans 
is only a rude beginning of the further determination of antitheses, without 
order and sense, and very similar to the Indian enumeration of principles 
and substances. 

(6) We find the further progress of these determinations in Sextus (adv. 
Math. X. 262-277), when he speaks about an exposition of the later 
Pythagoreans. It is a very good and well considered account of the 


Pythagorean theories, which has some thought in it. The exposition follows 
these lines: “The fact that these two principles are the principles of the 
whole, is shown by the Pythagoreans in manifold ways.” 

x. “There are three methods of thinking things; firstly, in accordance 
with diversity, secondly, with opposition, and thirdly, according to relation. 
(aa) What is considered in its mere diversity, is considered for itself; this is 
the case with those subjects in which each relates only to itself, such as 
horse, plant, earth, air, water and fire. Such matters are thought of as 
detached and not in relation to others.” This is the determination of identity 
with self or of independence. (6/) “In reference to opposition, the one is 
determined as evidently contrasting with the other; we have examples of 
this in good and evil, right and wrong, sacred and profane, rest and 
movement, &c. (yy) According to relation (zpdc t1), we have the object 
which is determined in accordance with its relationship to others, such as 
right and left, over and under, double and half. One is only comprehensible 
from the other; for I cannot tell which is my left excepting by my right.” 
Each of these relations in its opposition, is likewise set up for itself in a 
position of independence. “The difference between relationship and 
opposition is that in opposition the coming into existence of the ‘one’ is at 
the expense of the ‘other,’ and conversely. If motion is taken away, rest 
commences; if motion begins, rest ceases; if health is taken away, sickness 
begins, and conversely. In a condition of relationship, on the contrary, both 
take their rise, and both similarly cease together; if the right is removed, so 
also is the left; the double goes and the half is destroyed.” What is here 
taken away is taken not only as regards its opposition, but also in its 
existence. “A second difference is that what is in opposition has no middle; 
for example, between sickness and health, life and death, rest and motion, 
there is no third. Relativity, on the contrary, has a middle, for between larger 
and smaller there is the like; and between too large and too small the right 


size is the medium.” Pure opposition passes through nullity to opposition; 
immediate extremes, on the other hand, subsist in a third or middle state, 
but in such a case no longer as opposed. This exposition shows a certain 
regard for universal, logical determinations, which now and always have the 
greatest possible importance, and are moments in all conceptions and in 
everything that is. The nature of these opposites is, indeed, not considered 
here, but it is of importance that they should be brought to consciousness. 

3. “Now since these three represent three different genera, the subjects 
and the two-fold opposite, there must be a higher genus over each of them 
which takes the first place, since the genus comes before its subordinate 
kinds. If the universal is taken away, so is the kind; on the other hand, if the 
kind, not the genus, for the former depends on the latter, but not the 
contrary way.” (aa) “The Pythagoreans have declared the one to be the 
highest genus of what is considered as in and for itself’ (of subjects in their 
diversity); this is, properly speaking, nothing more than translating the 
determinations of the Notion into numbers. (6/) “What is in opposition has, 
they say, as its genus the like and the unlike; rest is the like, for it is capable 
of nothing more and nothing less; but movement is the unlike. Thus what is 
according to nature is like itself; it is a point which is not capable of being 
intensified (avemitatoc); what is opposed to it is unlike. Health is like, 
sickness is unlike. (yy) The genus of that which is in an indifferent 
relationship is excess and want, the more and the less;” in this we have the 
quantitative relation just as we formerly had the qualitative. 

3. We now come for the first time to the two opposites: “These three 
genera of what is for itself, in opposition and in relationship, must now 
come under” — yet simpler, higher— “genera,” i.e. thought-determinations. 
“Similarity reduces itself to the determination of unity.” The genus of the 
subjects is the very being on its own account. “Dissimilarity, however, 
consists of excess and want, but both of these come under undetermined 


duality;” they are the undetermined opposition, opposition generally. “Thus 
from all these relationships the first unity and the undetermined duality 
proceed;” the Pythagoreans said that such are found to be the universal 
modes of things. “From these, there first comes the ‘one’ of numbers and 
the ‘two’ of numbers; from the first unity, the one; from the unity and the 
undetermined duality the two; for twice the one is two. The other numbers 
take their origin in a similar way, for the unity over moves forward, and the 
undetermined duality generates the two.” This transition of qualitative into 
quantitative opposition is not clear. “Hence underlying these principles, 
unity is the active principle” or form, “but the two is the passive matter; and 
just as they make numbers arise from them, so do they make the system of 
the world and that which is contained in it.” The nature of these 
determinations is to be found in transition and in movement. The deeper 
significance of this reflection rests in the connection of universal thought- 
determinations with arithmetic numbers — in subordinating these and 
making the universal genus first. 

Before I say anything of the further sequence of these numbers, it must 
be remarked that they, as we see them represented here, are pure Notions. 
(a) The absolute, simple essence divides itself into unity and multiplicity, of 
which the one sublates the other, and at the same time it has its existence in 
the opposition. (4) The opposition has at the same time subsistence, and in 
this is found the manifold nature of equivalent things. (y) The return of 
absolute essence into itself is the negative unity of the individual subject 
and of the universal or positive. This is, in fact, the pure speculative Idea of 
absolute existence; it is this movement: with Plato the Idea is nothing else. 
The speculative makes its appearance here as speculative; whoever does not 
know the speculative, does not believe that in indicating simple Notions 
such as these, absolute essence is expressed. One, many, like, unlike, more 
or less, are trivial, empty, dry moments; that there should be contained in 


them absolute essence, the riches and the organization of the natural, as of 
the spiritual world, does not seem possible to him who, accustomed to 
ordinary ideas, has not gone back from sensuous existence into thought. It 
does not seem to such a one that God 1s, in a speculative sense, expressed 
thereby — that what is most sublime can be put in those common words, 
what is deepest, in what is so well known, self-evident and open, and what 
is richest, in the poverty of these abstractions. 

It is at first in opposition to common reality that this idea of reality as the 
manifold of simple essence, has in itself its opposition and the subsistence 
of the same; this essential, simple Notion of reality is elevation into thought, 
but it is not flight from what is real, but the expression of the real itself in its 
essence. We here find the Reason which expresses its essence; and absolute 
reality is unity immediately in itself. Thus it is pre-eminently in relation to 
this reality that the difficulties of those who do not think speculatively have 
become so intense. What is its relation to common reality? What has taken 
place is just what happens with the Platonic Ideas, which approximate very 
closely to these numbers, or rather to pure Notions. That is to say, the first 
question is, “Numbers, where are they? Dispersed through space, dwelling 
in independence in the heaven of ideas? They are not things immediately in 
themselves, for a thing, a substance, is something quite other than a 
number: a body bears no similarity to it.” To this we may answer that the 
Pythagoreans did not signify anything like that which we understand by 
prototypes — as if ideas, as the laws and relations of things, were present in 
a creative consciousness as thoughts in the divine understanding, separated 
from things as are the thoughts of an artist from his work. Still less did they 
mean only subjective thoughts in our consciousness, for we use the absolute 
antithesis as the explanation of the existence of qualities in things, but what 
determines is the real substance of what exists, so that each thing 1s 
essentially just its having in it unity, duality, as also their antithesis and 


connection. Aristotle (Met. I. 5, 6) puts it clearly thus: “It 1s characteristic of 
the Pythagoreans that they did not maintain the finite and the infinite and 
the One, to be, like fire, earth, &c., different natures or to have another 
reality than things; for the Infinite and the abstract One are to them, the 
substance of the things of which they are predicated. Hence too, they said, 
Number is the essence of all things. Thus they do not separate numbers 
from things, but consider them to be things themselves. Number to them is 
the principle and matter of things, as also their qualities and forces;” hence 
it is thought as substance, or the thing as it is in the reality of thought. 

These abstract determinations then became more concretely determined, 
especially by the later philosophers, in their speculations regarding God. We 
may instance Jamblichus, for example, in the work Geosoyobueva 
apiOuntixyc, ascribed to him by Porphyry and Nicomachus. Those 
philosophers sought to raise the character of popular religion, for they 
inserted such thought-determinations as these into religious conceptions. By 
Monas they understood nothing other than God; they also call it Mind, the 
Hermaphrodite (which contains both determinations, odd as well as even), 
and likewise substance, reason, chaos (because it is undetermined), 
Tartarus, Jupiter, and Form. They called the duad by similar names, such as 
matter, and then the principle of the unlike, strife, that which begets, Isis, 
&C. 

c. The triad (ztpiac) has now become a most important number, seeing 
that in it the monad has reached reality and perfection. The monad proceeds 
through the duad, and again brought into unity with this undetermined 
manifold, it is the triad. Unity and multiplicity are present in the triad in the 
worst possible way — as an external combination; but however abstractly 
this is understood, the triad is still a profound form. The triad then is held to 
be the first perfect form in the universal. Aristotle (De Ccelo I. 1) puts this 
very clearly: “The corporeal has no dimension outside of the Three; hence 


the Pythagoreans also say that the all and everything is determined through 
triplicity,” that is, it has absolute form. “For the number of the whole has 
end, middle, and beginning; and this is the triad.” Nevertheless there is 
something superficial in the wish to bring everything under it, as is done in 
the systematization of the more modern natural philosophy. “Therefore we, 
too, taking this determination from nature, make use of it in the worship of 
the gods, so that we believe them to have been properly apostrophized only 
when we have called upon them three times in prayer. Two we call both, but 
not all; we speak first of three as all. What is determined through three is 
the first totality (zav); what is in triple form is perfectly divided. Some is 
merely in one, other is only in two, but this is All.”” What is perfect, or has 
reality, is its identity, opposition and unity, like number generally; but in 
triplicity this is actual, because it has beginning, middle, and end. Each 
thing is simple as beginning; it is other or manifold as middle, and its end is 
the return of its other nature into unity or mind; if we take this triplicity 
from a thing, we negate it and make of it an abstract construction of 
thought. 

It is now comprehensible that Christians sought and found the Trinity in 
this threefold nature. It has often been made a superficial reason for 
objecting to them; sometimes the idea of the Trinity as it was present to the 
ancients, was considered as above reason, as a secret, and hence, too high; 
sometimes it was deemed too absurd. But from the one cause or from the 
other, they did not wish to bring it into closer relation to reason. If there is a 
meaning in this Trinity, we must try to understand it. It would be an 
anomalous thing if there were nothing in what has for two thousand years 
been the holiest Christian idea; if it were too holy to be brought down to the 
level of reason, or were something now quite obsolete, so that it would be 
contrary to good taste and sense to try to find a meaning in it. It is the 


Notion of the Trinity alone of which we can speak, and not of the idea of 
Father and Son, for we am not dealing with these natural relationships. 

d. The Four (tetpac) is the triad but more developed, and hence with the 
Pythagoreans it held a high position. That the tetrad should be considered to 
be thus complete, reminds one of the four elements, the physical and the 
chemical, the four continents, &c. In nature four is found to be present 
everywhere, and hence this number is even now equally esteemed in natural 
philosophy. As the square of two, the fourfold is the perfection of the two- 
fold in as far as it — only having itself as determination, 1.e. being 
multiplied with itself — returns into identity with itself. But in the triad the 
tetrad is in so far contained, as that the former is the unity, the other-being, 
and the union of both these moments, and thus, since the difference, as 
posited, is a double, if we count it, four moments result. To make this 
clearer, the tetrad 1s comprehended as the tetpaxtic, the efficient, active 
four (from tétrapa and ayw); and afterwards this is by the Pythagoreans 
made the most notable number. In the fragments of a poem of Empedocles, 
who originally was a Pythagorean, it is shown in what high regard this 
tetraktus, as represented by Pythagoras, was held: 

“Tf thou dost this, 


It will lead thee in the path of holy piety. I swear it 
By the one who to our spirit has given the Tetraktus, 
Which has in it eternal nature’s source and root.’”% 

e. From this the Pythagoreans proceed to the ten, another form of this 
tetrad. As the four is the perfect form of three, this fourfold, thus perfected 
and developed so that all its moments shall be accepted as real differences, 
is the number ten (dexac), the real tetrad. Sextus (adv. Math. IV. 3; VII. 94, 
95) says: “Tetraktus means the number which, comprising within itself the 


four first numbers, forms the most perfect number, that is the number ten; 


for one and two and three and four make ten. When we come to ten, we 
again consider it as a unity and begin once more from the beginning. The 
tetraktus, it is said, has the source and root of eternal nature within itself, 
because it is the Logos of the universe, of the spiritual and of the 
corporeal.” It is an important work of thought to show the moments not 
merely to be four units, but complete numbers; but the reality in which the 
determinations are laid hold of, is here, however, only the external and 
superficial one of number; there is no Notion present although the tetraktus 
does not mean number so much as idea. One of the later philosophers, 
Proclus, (in Timzeum, p. 269) says, in a Pythagorean hymn: — 
“The divine number goes on,”... 


“Till from the still unprofaned sanctuary of the Monad 

It reaches to the holy Tetrad, which creates the mother of all that is; 
Which received all within itself, or formed the ancient bounds of all, 
Incapable of turning or of wearying; men call it the holy Dekad.” 


What we find about the progression of the other numbers is more 
indefinite and unsatisfying, and the Notion loses itself in them. Up to five 
there may certainly be a kind of thought in numbers, but from six onwards 
they are merely arbitrary determinations. 

2. Application of the System to the Universe. This simple idea and the 
simple reality contained therein, must now, however, be further developed 
in order to come to reality as it is when put together and expanded. The 
question now meets us as to how, in this relation, the Pythagoreans passed 
from abstract logical determinations to forms which indicate the concrete 
use of numbers. In what pertains to space or music, determinations of 
objects formed by the Pythagoreans through numbers, still bear a somewhat 
closer relation to the thing, but when they enter the region of the concrete in 


nature and in mind, numbers become purely formal and empty. 


a. To show how the Pythagoreans constructed out of numbers the system 
of the world, Sextus instances (adv. Math. X. 277-283), space relations, and 
undoubtedly we have in them to do with such ideal principles, for numbers 
are, in fact, perfect determinations of abstract space. That is to say, if we 
begin with the point, the first negation of vacuity, “the point corresponds to 
unity; it is indivisible and the principle of lines, as the unity is that of 
numbers. While the point exists as the monad or One, the line expresses the 
duad or Two, for both become comprehensible through transition; the line 1s 
the pure relationship of two points and is without breadth. Surface results 
from the threefold; but the solid figure or body belongs to the fourfold, and 
in it there are three dimensions present. Others say that body consists of one 
point” (i.e. its essence is one point), “for the flowing point makes the line, 
the flowing line, however, makes surface, and this surface makes body. 
They distinguish themselves from the first mentioned, in that the former 
make numbers primarily proceed from the monad and the undetermined 
duad, and then points and lines, plane surfaces and solid figures, from 
numbers, while they construct all from one point.” To the first, distinction is 
opposition or form set forth as duality; the others have form as activity. 
“Thus what is corporeal is formed under the directing influence of numbers, 
but from them also proceed the definite bodies, water, air, fire, and the 
whole universe generally, which they declare to be harmonious. This 
harmony is one which again consists of numeral relations only, which 
constitute the various concords of the absolute harmony.” 

We must here remark that the progression from the point to actual space 
also has the signification of occupation of space, for “according to their 
fundamental tenets and teaching,” says Aristotle (Metaph. I. 8), “they speak 
of sensuously perceptible bodies in nowise differently from those which are 


mathematical.” Since lines and surfaces are only abstract moments in space, 


external construction likewise proceeds from here very well. On the other 
hand, the transition from the occupation of space generally to what is 
determined, to water, earth, &c., is quite another thing and is more difficult; 
or rather the Pythagoreans have not taken this step, for the universe itself 
has, with them, the speculative, simple form, which is found in the fact of 
being represented as a system of number-relations. But with all this, the 
physical is not yet determined. 

b. Another application or exhibition of the essential nature of the 
determination of numbers is to be found in the relations of music, and it is 
more especially in their case that number constitutes the determining factor. 
The differences here show themselves as various relations of numbers, and 
this mode of determining what is musical is the only one. The relation borne 
by tones to one another is founded on quantitative differences whereby 
harmonies may be formed, in distinction to others by which discords are 
constituted. The Pythagoreans, according to Porphyry (De vita Pyth. 30), 
treated music as something  soul-instructing and __ scholastic 
(Psychagogisches und Padagogisches). Pythagoras was the first to discern 
that musical relations, these audible differences, are mathematically 
determinable, that what we hear as consonance and dissonance is a 
mathematical arrangement. The subjective, and, in the case of hearing, 
simple feeling which, however, exists inherently in relation, Pythagoras has 
justified to the understanding, and he attained his object by means of fixed 
determinations. For to him the discovery of the fundamental tones of 
harmony are ascribed, and these rest on the most simple number-relations. 
Iamblichus (De vita Pyth. XX VI. 115) says that Pythagoras, in passing by 
the workshop of a smith, observed the strokes that gave forth a particular 
chord; he then took into consideration the weight of the hammer giving 
forth a certain harmony, and from that determined mathematically the tone 
as related thereto.“ And finally he applied the same, and experimented in 


strings, by which means there were three different relations presented to 
him — Diapason, Diapente, and Diatessaron. It is known that the tone of a 
string, or, in the wind instrument, of its equivalent, the column of air in a 
reed, depends on three conditions; on its length, on its thickness, and on the 
amount of tension. Now if we have two strings of equal thickness and 
length, a difference in tension brings about a difference in sound. If we want 
to know what tone any string has, we have only to consider its tension, and 
this may be measured by the weight depending from the string, by means of 
which it is extended. Pythagoras here found that if one string were weighted 
with twelve pounds, and another with six (Adyoc dimAdotioc, 1 : 2) it would 
produce the musical chord of the octave (dia zao@v); the proportion of 8 : 
12, or of 2 : 3 (Aoyoc nuidAioc) would give the chord of the fifth (01a zévte); 
the proportion of 9 : 12, or 3 : 4 (Adyoc ézitpitoc), the fourth (d1a 
teoodpov). A different number of vibrations in like times determines the 
height and depth of the tone, and this number is likewise proportionate to 
the weight, if thickness and length are equal. In the first case, the more 
distended string makes as many vibrations again as the other; in the second 
case, it makes three vibrations for the other’s two, and so it goes on. Here 
number is the real factor which determines the difference, for tone, as the 
vibration of a body, is only a quantitatively determined quiver or 
movement, that is, a determination made through space and time. For there 
can be no determination for the difference excepting that of number or the 
amount of vibrations in one time; and hence a determination made through 
numbers is nowhere more in place than here. There certainly are also 
qualitative differences, such as those existing between the tones of metals 
and catgut strings, and between the human voice and wind instruments; but 
the peculiar musical relation borne by the tone of one instrument to another, 
in which harmony is to be found, is a relationship of numbers. 


From this point the Pythagoreans enter into further applications of the 
theory of music, in which we cannot follow them. The @ priori law of 
progression, and the necessity of movement in number-relations, is a matter 
which is entirely dark; minds confused may wander about at will, for 
everywhere ideas are hinted at, and superficial harmonies present 
themselves and disappear again. But in all that treats of the further 
construction of the universe as a numerical system, we have the whole 
extent of the confusion and turbidity of thought belonging to the later 
Pythagoreans. We cannot say how much pains they took to express 
philosophic thought in a system of numbers, and also to understand the 
expressions given utterance to by others, and to put in them all the meaning 
possible. When they determined the physical and the moral universe by 
means of numbers, everything came into indefinite and insipid relationships 
in which the Notion disappeared. In this matter, however, so far as the older 
Pythagoreans are concerned, we are acquainted with the main principles 
only. Plato exemplifies to us the conception of the universe as a system of 
numbers, but Cicero and the ancients always call these numbers the 
Platonic, and it does not appear that they were ascribed to the Pythagoreans. 
It was thus later on that this came to be said; even in Cicero’s time they had 
become proverbially dark, and there is but little after all that is really old. 

c. The Pythagoreans further constructed the heavenly bodies of the 
visible universe by means of numbers, and here we see at once the 
barrenness and abstraction present in the determination of numbers. 
Aristotle says (Met. I. 5), “Because they defined numbers to be the 
principles of all nature, they brought under numbers and their relationships 
all determinations and all sections, both of the heavens and of all nature; 
and where anything did not altogether conform, they sought to supply the 
deficiency in order to bring about a harmony. For instance, as the Ten or 
dekad appeared to them to be the perfect number, or that which embraces 


the whole essence of numbers, they said that the spheres moving in the 
heavens must be ten; but as only nine of these are visible, they made out a 
tenth, the Antichthone (avtiyOova).” These nine are, first the milky way, or 
the fixed stars, and after that the seven stars which were then all held to be 
planets: Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, the Sun, Moon, and in the 
last and ninth place, the Earth. The tenth is thus the Antichthone, and in 
regard to this it must remain uncertain whether the Pythagoreans considered 
it to be the side of the Earth which is turned away, or as quite another body. 

Aristotle says, in reference to the specially physical character of these 
spheres (De ccelo II. 13 and 9), “Fire was by the Pythagoreans placed in the 
middle, but the Earth was made a star that moved around this central body 
in a circle.” This circle is, then, a sphere, which, as the most perfect of 
figures, corresponds to the dekad. We here find a certain similarity to our 
ideas of the solar system, but the Pythagoreans did not believe the fire to be 
the sun. “They thus,” says Aristotle, “rely, not on sensuous appearance, but 
on reasons,” just as we form conclusions in accordance with reasons as 
opposed to sensuous appearances; and indeed this comes to us still as the 
first example of things being in themselves different from what they appear. 
“This fire, that which is in the centre, they called Jupiter’s place of watch. 
Now these ten spheres make, like all that is in motion, a tone; but each 
makes a different one, according to the difference in its size and velocity. 
This is determined by means of the different distances, which bear an 
harmonious relationship to one another, in accordance with musical 
intervals; by this means an harmonious sound arises in the moving spheres” 
—a universal chorus. 

We must acknowledge the grandeur of this idea of determining 
everything in the system of the heavenly spheres through number-relations 
which have a necessary connection amongst themselves, and have to be 
conceived of as thus necessarily related; it 1s a system of relations which 


must also form the basis and essence of what can be heard, or music. We 
have, comprehended here in thought, a system of the universe; the solar 
system is alone rational to us, for the other stars are devoid of interest. To 
say that there is music in the spheres, and that these movements are tones, 
may seem just as comprehensible to us as to say that the sun is still and the 
earth moves, although both are opposed to the dictates of sense. For, seeing 
that we do not see the movement, it may be that we do not hear the notes. 
And there is little difficulty in imagining a universal silence in these vast 
spheres, since we do not hear the chorus, but it is more difficult to give a 
reason for not hearing this music. The Pythagoreans say, according to the 
last quoted passage of Aristotle, that we do not hear it because we live in tt, 
like the smith who gets accustomed to the blows of his hammer. Since it 
belongs to our substance and is identical with ourselves, nothing else, such 
as Silence, by which we might know the other, comes into relationship with 
us, for we are conceived of as entirely within the movement. But the 
movement does not become a tone, in the first place, because pure space 
and time, the elements in movement, can only raise themselves into a 
proper voice, unstimulated from without, in an animate body, and 
movement first reaches this definite, characteristic individuality in the 
animal proper; and, in the next place, because the heavenly bodies are not 
related to one another as bodies whose sound requires for its production, 
contact, friction, or shock, in response to which, and as the negation of its 
particularity its own momentary individuality resounds in elasticity; for 
heavenly bodies are independent of one another, and have only a general, 
non-individual, free motion. 

We may thus set aside sound; the music of the spheres is indeed a 
wonderful conception, but it is devoid of any real interest for us. If we 
retain the conception that motion, as measure, is a necessarily connected 


system of numbers, as the only rational part of the theory, we must maintain 


that nothing further has transpired to the present day. In a certain way, 
indeed, we have made an advance upon Pythagoras. We have learned from 
Kepler about laws, about eccentricity, and the relation of distances to the 
times of revolution, but no amount of mathematics has as yet been able to 
give us the laws of progression in the harmony through which the distances 
are determined. We know empirical numbers well enough, but everything 
has the semblance of accident and not of necessity. We are acquainted with 
an approximate rule of distances, and thus have correctly foretold the 
existence of planets where Ceres, Vesta, Pallas, &c., were afterwards 
discovered — that is, between Mars and Jupiter. But astronomy has not as 
yet found in it a consistent sequence in which there is rationality; on the 
other hand, it even looks with disdain on the appearance of regularity 
presented by this sequence, which is, however, on its own account, a most 
important matter, and one which should not be forgotten. 

d. The Pythagoreans also applied their principle to the Soul, and thus 
determined what is spiritual as number. Aristotle (De anim. I. 2) goes on to 
tell that they thought that solar corpuscles are soul, others, that it 1s what 
moves them; they adopted this idea because the corpuscles are ever moving, 
even in perfect stillness, and hence they must have motion of their own. 
This does not signify much, but it is evident from it that the determination 
of self-movement was sought for in the soul. The Pythagoreans made a 
further application of number-conceptions to the soul after another form, 
which Aristotle describes in the same place as follows:— “Thought is the 
one, knowledge or science is the two, for it comes alone out of the one. The 
number of the plane is popular idea, opinion; the number of the corporeal is 
sensuous feeling. Everything is judged of either by thought, or science, or 
opinion, or feeling.” In these ideas, which we must, however, ascribe to 
later Pythagoreans, we may undoubtedly find some adequacy, for while 
thought is pure universality, knowledge deals with something “other,” since 


it gives itself a determination and a content; but feeling is the most 
developed in its determinateness. “Now because the soul moves itself, it is 
the self-moving number,” yet we never find it said that it is connected with 
the monad. 

This is a simple relationship to number-determinations. Aristotle 
instances (De anim. I. 3) one more intricate from Timeeus: “The soul moves 
itself, and hence also the body because it is bound up with body; it consists 
of elements and is divided according to harmonic numbers, and hence it has 
feeling and an immediately indwelling (odugovtov) harmony. In order that 
the whole may have an harmonious movement, Timzus has bent the 
straight line of harmony (e00vmpiav) into a circle, and again divided off 
from the whole circle two circles, which are doubly connected; and the one 
of these circles is again divided into seven circles, so that the movements of 
the soul may resemble those of the heavens.” The more definite significance 
of these ideas Aristotle unfortunately has not given; they contain a profound 
knowledge of the harmony of the whole, but yet they are forms which 
themselves remain dark, because they are clumsy and unsuitable. There is 
always a forcible turning and twisting, a struggle with the material part of 
the representation, as there is in mythical and distorted forms: nothing has 
the pliability of thought but thought itself. It is remarkable that the 
Pythagoreans have grasped the soul as a system which is a counterpart of 
the system of the heavens. In Plato’s Timzeus this same idea is more 
definitely brought forward. Plato also gives further number-relations, but 
not their significance as well; even to the present day no one has been able 
to make any particular sense out of them. An arrangement of numbers such 
as this is easy, but to give to it a real significance is difficult, and, when 
done, it always must be arbitrary. 

There is still something worthy of attention in what is said by the 
Pythagoreans in reference to the soul, and this is their doctrine of the 


transmigration of souls. Cicero (Tusc. Quest. I. 16) says: “Pherecydes, the 
teacher of Pythagoras, first said that the souls of men were immortal.” The 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls extends even to India, and, without 
doubt, Pythagoras took it from the Egyptians; indeed Herodotus (II. 123) 
expressly says so. After he speaks of the mythical ideas of the Egyptians as 
to the lower world, he continues: “The Egyptians were the first to say that 
the soul of man is immortal, and that, when the body disappears, it goes into 
another living being; and when it has gone through all the animals of land 
and sea, and likewise birds, it again takes the body of a man, the period 
being completed in 3000 years.” Diogenes Laertius says in this connection 
(VII. 14) that the soul, according to Pythagoras, goes through a circle. 
“These ideas,” proceeds Herodotus, “are also found amongst the Greeks; 
there are some who, earlier or later, have made use of this particular 
doctrine, and have spoken of it as if it were their own; I know their names 
very well, but I will not mention them.” He undoubtedly meant Pythagoras 
and his followers. In the sequel, much that is given utterance to 1s fictitious: 
“Pythagoras himself is said to have stated that his former personality was 
known to him. Hermes granted him a knowledge of his circumstances 
before his birth. He lived as the son of Hermes, A2thalides, and then in the 
Trojan war as Euphorbus, the son of Panthous, who killed Patroclus, and 
was killed by Menelaus; in the third place he was Hermotimus; fourthly, 
Pyrrhus, a fisherman of Delos; in all he lived 207 years. Euphorbus’ shield 
was offered up to Apollo by Menelaus, and Pythagoras went to the temple 
and, from the mouldering shield, showed the existence of signs, hitherto not 
known of, by which it was recognized.“ We shall not treat further of these 
very various and foolish stories. 

As in the case of the brotherhood copied from the Egyptian priesthood, 
so must we here set aside this oriental and un-Greek idea of the 
transmigration of souls. Both were too far removed from the Greek spirit to 


have had a place and a development there. With the Greeks, the 
consciousness of a higher, freer individuality has become too strong to 
allow any permanence to the idea of metempsychosis, according to which, 
man, this independent and self-sufficing Being, takes the form of a beast. 
They have, indeed, the conception of men as becoming springs of water, 
trees, animals, &c., but the idea of degradation which comes as a 
consequence of sin, lies at its root. Aristotle (De anim. I. 3) shortly and in 
his own manner deals with and annihilates this idea of the Pythagoreans. 
“They do not say for what reason soul dwells in body, nor how the latter is 
related to it. For owing to their unity of nature when one acts the other 
suffers: one moves and the other is moved, but none of this happens in what 
is mutually contingent. According to the Pythagorean myths any soul takes 
to any body, which is much like making architects take to flutes. For crafts 
must necessarily have tools and soul body; but each tool must have its 
proper form and kind.” It is implied in the transmigration of souls that the 
organization of the body is something accidental to the human soul; this 
refutation by Aristotle is complete. The eternal idea of metempsychosis had 
philosophic interest only as the inner Notion permeating all these forms, the 
oriental unity which appears in everything; we have not got this 
signification here, or at best we have but a glimmering of it. If we say that 
the particular soul is, as a definite thing, to wander about throughout all, we 
find firstly, that the soul is not a thing such as Leibnitz’ Monad, which, like 
a bubble in the cup of coffee, is possibly a sentient, thinking soul; in the 
second place an empty identity of the soul-thing such as this has no interest 
in relation to immortality. 

3. Practical Philosophy. As regards the practical philosophy of 
Pythagoras, which is closely connected with what has gone before, there is 
but little that is philosophic known to us. Aristotle (Magn. Moral. I. 1) says 
of him that “he first sought to speak of virtue, but not in the right way, for, 


because he deduced the virtues from numbers, he could not form of them 
any proper theory.” The Pythagoreans adopted ten virtues as well as ten 
heavenly spheres. Justice, amongst others, is described as the number which 
is like itself in like manner (ioaxic iooc); it is an even number, which 
remains even when multiplied with itself. Justice is pre-eminently what 
remains like itself; but this 1s an altogether abstract determination, which 
applies to much that is, and which does not exhaust the concrete, thus 
remaining quite indeterminate. 

Under the name of the “Golden words,” we have a collection of 
hexameters which are a succession of moral reflections, but which are 
rightly ascribed to later Pythagoreans. They are old, well-known, moral 
maxims, which are expressed in a simple and dignified way, but which do 
not contain anything remarkable. They begin with the direction “to honour 
the immortal gods as they are by law established,” and further, “Honour the 
oath and then the illustrious heroes;” elsewhere they go on to direct “honour 
to be paid to parents and to relatives,” &c.*4 Such matter does not deserve to 
be regarded as philosophy, although it is of importance in the process of 
development. 

The transition from the form of outward morals to morality as existent, is 
more important. As in Thales’ time, law-givers and administrators of states 
were preeminent in possessing a physical philosophy, so we see that with 
Pythagoras practical philosophy is advocated as the means of constituting a 
moral life. There we have the speculative Idea, the absolute essence, in its 
reality, and in a definite, sensuous existence; and similarly the moral life is 
submerged in actuality as the universal spirit of a people, and as their laws 
and rule. In Pythagoras, on the contrary, we have the reality of absolute 
essence raised, in speculation, out of sensuous reality, and expressed, 
though still imperfectly, as the essence of thought. Morality is likewise 
partly raised out of actuality as ordinarily known; it is certainly a moral 


disposition of all actuality, but as a brotherhood, and not as the life of a 
people. The Pythagorean League 1s an arbitrary existence and not a part of 
the constitution recognized by public sanction; and in his person Pythagoras 
isolated himself as teacher, as he also did his followers. The universal 
consciousness, the spirit of a people, is the substance of which the accident 
is the individual consciousness; the speculative is thus the fact that pure, 
universal law is absolute, individual consciousness, so that this last, because 
it draws therefrom its growth and nourishment, becomes universal self- 
consciousness. These two sides do not, however, come to us in the form of 
the opposition; it is first of all in morality that there is properly this Notion 
of the absolute individuality of consciousness which does everything on its 
own account. But we see that it was really present to the mind of 
Pythagoras that the substance of morality is the universal, from an example 
in Diogenes Laertius (VII. 16). “A Pythagorean answered to the question 
of a father who inquired as to the best education he could give his son, that 
it should be that which would make him the citizen of a well-regulated 
State.” This answer is great and true; to the great principle of living in the 
spirit of one’s people, all other circumstances are subordinate. Nowadays 
men try to keep education free from the spirit of the times, but they cannot 
withdraw themselves from this supreme power, the State, for even if they 
try to separate themselves, they unconsciously remain beneath this 
universal. The speculative meaning of the practical philosophy of 
Pythagoras thus is, that in this signification, the individual consciousness 
shall obtain a moral reality in the brotherhood. But as number is a middle 
thing between the sensuous and Notion, the Pythagorean brotherhood is a 
middle between universal, actual morality and maintaining that in true 
morality the individual, as an individual, is responsible for his own 


behaviour; this morality ceases to be universal spirit. If we wish to see 


practical philosophy reappear, we shall find it; but, on the whole, we shall 
not see it become really speculative until very recent times. 

We may satisfy ourselves with this as giving us an idea of the 
Pythagorean system. I will, however, shortly give the principal points of the 
criticism which Aristotle (Met. I. 8) makes upon the Pythagorean number- 
form. He says justly, in the first place: “If only the limited and the 
unlimited, the even and odd are made fundamental ideas, the Pythagoreans 
do not explain how movement arises, and how, without movement and 
change there can be coming into being and passing away, or the conditions 
and activities of heavenly objects.” This defect is significant; arithmetical 
numbers are dry forms and barren principles in which life and movement 
are deficient. Aristotle says secondly, “From number no other corporeal 
determinations, such as weight and lightness, are conceivable;” or number 
thus cannot pass into what is concrete. “They say that there is no number 
outside of those in the heavenly spheres.” For instance, a heavenly sphere 
and a virtue, or a natural manifestation in the earth, are determined as one 
and the same number. Each of the first numbers may be exhibited in each 
thing or quality; but in so far as number is made to express a further 
determination, this quite abstract, quantitative difference becomes 
altogether formal; it is as if the plant were five because it has five stamens. 
This is just as superficial as are determination through elements or through 
particular portions of the globe; it is a method as formal as that by which 
men now try to apply the categories of electricity, magnetism, galvanism, 
compression and expansion, of manly and of womanly, to everything. It is a 
purely empty system of determination where reality should be dealt with. 

To Pythagoras and his disciples there are, moreover, many scientific 
conclusions and discoveries ascribed, which, however, do not concern us at 
all. Thus, according to Diogenes Laertius (VIII. 14, 27), he is said to have 
known that the morning and evening star is the same, and that the moon 


derives her light from the sun. We have already mentioned what he says of 
music. But what is best known is the Pythagorean Theorem; it really is the 
main proposition in geometry, and cannot be regarded like any other 
theorem. According to Diogenes, (VIII. 12), Pythagoras, on discovering the 
theorem, sacrificed a hecatomb, so important did he think it; and it may 
indeed seem remarkable that his joy should have gone so far as to ordain a 
great feast to which rich men and all the people were invited. It was worth 
the trouble; it was a rejoicing, a feast of spiritual cognition — at the cost of 
the oxen. 

Other ideas which are brought forward by the Pythagoreans casually and 
without any connection, have no philosophic interest, and need only be 
mentioned. Aristotle, for instance, says (Phys. IV. 6) that “the Pythagoreans 
believed in an empty space which the heavens inspire, and an empty space 
which separates natural things and brings about the distinction between 
continuous and discrete; it first exists in numbers and makes them to be 
different.” Diogenes Laertius (VII. 26-28) says much more, all of which is 
dull; this is like the later writers, who, generally speaking, take up what is 
external and devoid of any intellectual meaning. “The air which encircles 
the earth is immovable” (doeiotov, at least through itself) “and diseased, 
and all that is in it is mortal; but what is highest 1s in continual movement, 
pure and healthy, and in it everything is immortal — divine. Sun, moon and 
the other stars are gods, for in them warmth has predominance and is the 
cause of life. Man is related to the gods because he participates in warmth, 
and hence God cares for us. A ray penetrates from the sun through the thick 
and cold ether and gives life to everything; they call air, cold ether, the sea 
and moisture, thick ether. The soul is a detached portion of ether.” 


C. The Eleatic School. 
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THE PYTHAGOREAN PHILOSOPHY has not yet got the speculative form of 
expression for the Notion. Numbers are not pure Notion, but Notion in the 
form of ordinary idea or sensuous perception, and hence a mixture of both. 
This expression of absolute essence in what is a pure Notion or something 
thought, and the movement of the Notion or of Thought, is that which we 
find must come next, and this we discover in the Eleatic school. In it we see 
thought becoming free for itself; and in that which the Eleatics express as 
absolute essence, we see Thought grasp itself in purity, and the movement 
of Thought in Notions. In the physical philosophy we saw movement 
represented as an objective movement, as an origination and passing away. 
The Pythagoreans similarly did not reflect upon these Notions, and also 
treated their essence, Number, as fleeting. But since alteration is now 
grasped in its highest abstraction as Nothing, this objective movement 
changes into a subjective one, comes over to the side of consciousness, and 
existence becomes the unmoved. We here find the beginning of dialectic, 
i.e. simply the pure movement of thought in Notions; likewise we see the 
opposition of thought to outward appearance or sensuous Being, or of that 
which is implicit to the being-for-another of this implicitness, and in the 
objective existence we see the contradiction which it has in itself, or 
dialectic proper. When we reflect in anticipation on how the course of pure 
thought must be formed, we find (a) that pure thought (pure Being, the 
One) manifests itself immediately in its rigid isolation and self-identity, and 
everything else as null; (4) that the hitherto timid thought — which after it 
is strengthened, ascribes value to the “other” and constitutes itself therefrom 
— shows that it then grasps the other in its simplicity and even in so doing 


shows its nullity; (y) finally, Thought manifests the other in the manifold 
nature of its determinations. We shall see this in the development and 
culture of the Eleatics in history. These Eleatic propositions still have 
interest for Philosophy, and are moments which must necessarily there 
appear. 

Xenophanes, Parmenides, Melissus and Zeno are to be reckoned as 
belonging to this school. Xenophanes may be regarded as the founder of it; 
Parmenides is supposed to have been his pupil, and Melissus, and especially 
Zeno, are called the pupils of Parmenides. In fact, they are to be taken 
together as forming the Eleatic school; later on it lost the name, being then 
called Sophistic, and its locality was transferred to Greece proper. What 
Xenophanes began, Parmenides and Melissus developed further, and 
similarly Zeno perfected what these two taught. Aristotle (Metaph. I. 5) 
characterizes the first three thus: “Parmenides seems to comprehend the one 
as Notion (kata tov Adyov), Melissus as matter (kata tyv bAnv); hence the 
former says that it is limited (zezepaouévov) and the latter that it 1s 
unlimited (a@ze1pov). But Xenophanes, who was the first of them to express 
the theory of the One, made the matter no plainer (d1ecagnvicev), nor did he 
deal with either of these aspects (gbcewc), but looking into the heavens” — 
as we Say, into the blue— “said, God is the One. Xenophanes and Melissus 
are on the whole less civilized (uixpov Gypoikotepo1); Parmenides, however, 
is more acute (ua/jov Piéxmv).” There is less to say of Xenophanes and 
Melissus, and what has come to us from the latter in particular — in 
fragments and derived from the sayings of others — 1s still in a state of 
ferment, and in his case there is least knowledge obtainable. On the whole, 
philosophic utterances and Notions are still poor, and it was in Zeno that 
Philosophy first attained to a purer expression of itself. 


1. Xenophanes. 


The period at which he lived is clear enough, and as this suffices, it is a 
matter of indifference that the year of his birth and of his death is unknown. 
According to Diogenes Laertius (IX. 18), he was contemporary with 
Anaximander and Pythagoras. Of his circumstances further than this, it is 
only known that he, for reasons which are unknown, escaped from his 
native town, Colophon, in Asia Minor, to Magna Grecia, and resided for 
the most part at Zancle, (now Messina) and Catana (still called Catania) in 
Sicily. I find it nowhere said by the ancients that he lived at Elea, although 
all recent writers on the history of Philosophy repeat it, one after the other. 
Tennemann, in particular, says (Vol. I. pp. 151 and 414), that about the 61st 
Olympiad (536 B.C.), he repaired from Colophon to Elea. Diogenes 
Laertius (IX. 20), however, only says that he flourished about the 60th 
Olympiad and that he made two thousand verses on the colonization of 
Elea, from which it might be easily concluded that he was also born at Elea. 
Strabo says this in the beginning of his sixth book — when describing Elea 
— of Parmenides and Zeno only, and these he called Pythagoreans; hence, 
according to Cicero (Acad. Quest. IV. 42) the Eleatic school took its name 
from these two. Xenophanes was nearly a hundred years old, and lived to 
see the Median wars: it is said that he became so poor that he had not the 
means of having his children buried, and was obliged to do so with his own 
hands. Some say that he had no teacher; others name Archelaus, which is a 
chronological error. 

He wrote a book “On Nature,” the general subject and title of Philosophy 
at that time; some verses have been preserved to us which so far show no 
powers of reasoning. Professor Brandis of Bonn collected them together, 
with the fragments of Parmenides and Melissus, under the title 
“Commentationum Eleaticarum, P. 1,” Altone, 1813. The older 


philosophers wrote in verse, for prose comes much later on; on account of 


the awkward and confused mode of expression in Xenophanes’ poems, 
Cicero calls them (Acad. Quest. IV. 23): minus boni versus. 

As to his philosophy, Xenophanes in the first place maintained absolute 
existence to be the one, and likewise called this God. “The all is One and 
God is implanted in all things; He is unchangeable, without beginning, 
middle or end.”“8 In some verses by Xenophanes found in Clemens of 
Alexandria (Strom. V. 14, p. 714, ed. Potter), it is said: 


“One God is greatest amongst gods and men. 


Neither like unto mortals in spirit or in form;” 


and in Sextus Empiricus (adv. Math. [X. 144): 

“He sees everywhere, thinks everywhere, and hears everywhere,” 

to which words Diogenes Laertius (IX, 19) adds: “Thought and reason 
are everything and eternal.” By this Xenophanes denied the truth of the 
conceptions of origination and of passing away, of change, movement, &c., 
seeing that they merely belong to sensuous perception. “He found,” says 
Tennemann (Vol. I. p. 156) “all origination to be inconceivable:” the One as 
the immediate product of pure thought, is, in its immediacy, Being. 

For us the determination of Being is already known and trivial, but if we 
know about Being, the One, we place this, as a particular determination, in 
a line with all the rest. Here, on the contrary, it signifies that all else has no 
reality and is only a semblance. We must forget our own ideas; we know of 
God as Spirit. But, because the Greeks only had before them the sensuous 
world, these gods of their imagination, and found in them no satisfaction, 
they rejected all as being untrue, and thus came to pure thought. This is a 
wonderful advance, and thought thus becomes for the first time free for 
itself in the Eleatic school. Being, the One of the Eleatic school, is just this 
immersion in the abyss of the abstract identity of the understanding. Just as 
this comes first, so it also comes last, as that to which the understanding 


comes back, and this is proved in recent times when God is grasped only as 
the highest Being. If we say of God that this the highest Being is outside of 
and over us, we can know nothing more of it but that it is, and thus it is the 
undetermined; for if we knew of determinations, this would be to possess 
knowledge. The truth then simply is that God is the One, not in the sense 
that there is one God (this is another determination), but only that He is 
identical with Himself; in this there is no other determination, any more 
than in the utterance of the Eleatic school. Modern thought has, indeed, 
passed through a longer path, not only through what is sensuous, but also 
through philosophic ideas and predicates of God, to this all negating 
abstraction; but the content, the result arrived at is the same. 


With this the dialectic reasoning of the Eleatics is closely connected in 
respect that they have also proved that nothing can originate or pass away. 
This deduction is to be found in Aristotle’s work, De Xenophane, Zenone et 
Gorgia, c. 3. “It is impossible, he says, that if anything is, it arises (and he 
even applies this to the Godhead); for it must arise either from the like or 
from the unlike. But both are equally impossible: for it is no more probable 
that the like should be engendered from the like, than that it should 
engender it, for the like must have determinations identical with one 
another.” In acknowledging similarity, the distinction between begetting and 
begotten falls away. “Just as little can unlike arise from unlike, for if from 
the weaker the stronger takes its rise; or from the smaller, the greater; or 
from the worse, the better: or if, conversely, the worse proceeds from the 
better, non-being would result from Being: this is impossible, and thus God 
is eternal.” The same thing has been expressed as Pantheism or Spinozaism, 
which rests on the proposition ex nihilo fit nihil. The unity of God 1s further 
proved by Xenophanes: “If God is the mightiest, He must be One; for were 
He two or more, He would not have dominion over the others, but, not 


having dominion over the others, He could not be God. Thus were there 
several, they would be relatively more powerful or weaker, and thus they 
would not be gods, for God’s nature is to have nothing mightier than He. 
Were they equal, God would no longer possess the quality of being the 
mightiest, for the like is neither worse nor better than the like” — or it does 
not differ therefrom. “Hence if God is, and is such as this, He is only one; 
He could not, were there several, do what He willed. Since He is one, He is 
everywhere alike. He hears, sees and has also the other senses everywhere, 
for were this not the case, the parts of God would be one more powerful 
than the other, which is impossible. Since God is everywhere alike, He has 
a spherical form, for He is not here thus and elsewhere different, but is 
everywhere the same. Since He is eternal and one and spherical in form, He 
is neither unlimited nor limited. To be unlimited is non-being; for that has 
neither middle, beginning, end, nor part; and what is unlimited corresponds 
to this description. But whatever non-being is, Being is not. Mutual 
limitation would take place if there were several, but since there is only 
One, it is not limited. The one does not move itself, nor is it unmoved; to be 
unmoved is non-being, for to it none other comes, nor does it go into 
another; but to be moved must mean to be several, for one must move into 
another. Thus the One neither rests nor is it moved, for it is neither non- 
being nor is it many. In all this God is thus indicated; He is eternal and One, 
like Himself and spherical, neither unlimited nor limited, neither at rest nor 
moved.” From this result, that nothing can arise from the like or from the 
unlike, Aristotle (De Xenophane, Zenone et Gorgia c. 4) draws this 
conclusion: “that either there is nothing excepting God, or all else is 
eternal.” 

We here see a dialectic which may be called metaphysical reasoning, in 
which the principle of identity is fundamental. “The nothing is like nothing 
and does not pass into Being or conversely; thus nothing can originate from 


like.” This, the oldest mode of argument, holds its place even to the present 
day, as, for example, in the so-called proof of the unity of God. This 
proceeding consists of making presuppositions such as the power of God, 
and from them drawing conclusions and denying the existence of 
predicates; that is the usual course in our mode of reasoning. In respect of 
determinations, it must be remarked that they, as being negative, are all kept 
apart from the positive and merely real being. We reach this abstraction by a 
more ordinary way, and do not require a dialectic such as that of the Eleatic 
school: we say God is unchangeable, change concerns finite things alone 
(which we represent as an empirical proposition); on the one hand we thus 
have finite things and change, and on the other, unchangeableness in this 
abstract absolute unity with itself. It 1s the same separation, only that we 
also allow the finite to be Being, which the Eleatics deny. Or else we too 
proceed from finite things to kinds and genera, leaving the negative out bit 
by bit; and the highest order of all is God, who, as the highest Being, is 
affirmative only, but devoid of any determination. Or we pass from what is 
finite to the infinite, for we say that the finite as limited must have its basis 
in the infinite. In all these different forms which are quite familiar to us, 
there is the same difficult question which exists in reference to the Eleatic 
thought. Whence comes determination and how is it to be grasped — how is 
it in the one, leaving the finite aside, and also how does the infinite pass out 
into the finite? The Eleatics in their reflections were distinguished from this 
our ordinary reflecting thought, in that they went speculatively to work (the 
speculative element being that change does not exist at all) and that they 
thus showed that, as Being was presupposed, change in itself is 
contradictory and inconceivable. For from the one, from Being, the 
determination of the negative, of the manifold, is withdrawn. Thus while 
we, in our conception, allow the actuality of the finite world, the Eleatics 
are more consistent, in that they proceeded to say that only the One exists 


and that the negative does not exist at all; — a consequence which, if it 
necessarily arouses in us surprise, still none the less remains a great 
abstraction. 

Sceptics saw in this the point of view of the uncertainty of all things, and 
Sextus several times*2 quotes verses such as these: — 


“No man at any time knew clearly and truly; nor will he ever know 
What of the gods I say, as also of the universe. 

For what he thinks to speak most perfectly 

He knows that not at all; his own opinions cleave to all.” 


Sextus, generalizing, explains this in the first passage thus: “Let us 
imagine that in a house in which are many valuables, there were those who 
sought for gold by night; in such a case everyone would think that he had 
found the gold, but would not know certainly whether he actually had found 
it. Thus philosophers come into this world as into a great house to seek the 
truth, but were they to reach it, they could not tell whether they really had 
attained to it.” The indefinite expressions of Xenophanes might also merely 
mean that none knows that which he (Xenophanes) here makes known. In 
the second passage Sextus puts it thus: “Xenophanes does not make all 
knowledge void, but only the scientific and infallible; opinionative 
knowledge is, however, left. He expresses this in saying that opinion 
cleaves to all. So that with him the criterion is made to be opinion, 1.e. the 
apparent, and not that which is firm and sure; Parmenides, on the contrary, 
condemns opinion.” But from his doctrine of the One, there follows the 
annihilation of ordinary ideas, which is what he did in the foregoing 
dialectic; it is evident, however, that nobody could know the truth which he 
hereby utters. If a thought such as this passed through one’s head, one could 
not tell that it was true, and in such a case it would only be an opinion. 


We here find in Xenophanes a double consciousness; a _ pure 
consciousness and consciousness of Being, and a consciousness of opinion. 
The former was to him the consciousness of the divine, and it is the pure 
dialectic, which is negatively related to all that 1s determined and which 
annuls it. The manner in which he expresses himself towards the sensuous 
world and finite thought-determinations is seen most clearly in his allusions 
to the Greek mythological conceptions of the gods. He says, amongst other 
things, according to Brandis (Comment. Eleat. P. I. p. 68): — 


“Did beasts and lions only have hands, 

Works of art thereby to bring forth, as do men, 
They would, in creating divine forms, give to them 
What in image and size belongs to themselves.” 


He also animadverts on the ideas of the gods held by Homer and Hesiod 
in verses which Sextus (adv. Math. IX. 193) has preserved to us: — 


“Hesiod and Homer have attached to the gods 
All that which brings shame and censure to men; 
Stealing, adultery, and mutual deceit.” 


As, on the one hand, he defined absolute Being to be simple, making that 
which is, however, break through and be immediately present in it, on the 
other hand he philosophizes on appearances; in reference to this certain 
fragments only are transmitted to us, and such physical opinions as these 
can have no great interest. They are meant to have no speculative 
significance any more than are those of our own physicists. When he says in 
this connection 


“Out of the earth comes all, and returns to it again, 
We all have come from earth and water alike, 


Thus all that grows and takes its rise is only earth and water,’ 


this does not signify existence, physical principles, as did the water of 
Thales. For Aristotle expressly says, that no one regarded the earth as the 
absolute principle. 


2. Parminides. 


Parmenides 1s a striking figure in the Eleatic school, and he arrives at more 
definite conceptions than does Xenophanes. He was, according to Diogenes 
([X. 21), born at Elea of a rich and honourable race. Of his life, however, 
little is known; Aristotle only says (Met. I. 5) from tradition that he was a 
scholar of Xenophanes. Sextus Empiricus (adv. Math. VII. 111) calls him a 
friend (yv@piuoc) of Xenophanes. Diogenes Laertius further states: “He 
heard Anaximander and Xenophanes also, but did not follow the latter” 
(which seems only to refer to his place of abode), “but he lived with 
Aminias and Diochartes the Pythagorean, attached himself to the latter, and 
by the former, and not by Xenophanes, was prevailed upon to lead a quiet 
life.” That the period in which his life falls comes between Xenophanes and 
Zeno — so that he is contemporaneous with them, though younger than the 
former and older than the latter — is ascertained. According to Diogenes 
(IX. 23) he flourished about the 69th Olympiad (504-501 B.C.). What is 
most important is his journey to Athens with Zeno, where Plato makes them 
talk with Socrates. This may be accepted generally, but what is strictly 
historical in it cannot be ascertained. In the Theetetus Plato makes Socrates 
reply to the invitation to examine the Eleatic system: “For Melissus and the 
others who assert the All to be One at rest, I have a certain respect; I have 
even more for Parmenides. For, to speak 1n Homeric language, he seems to 
me both venerable and strong. I knew him when he was an old man and I 


was still quite young, and I heard wonderful things from him.’ And in the 
Platonic Dialogue Parmenides (p. 127. Steph. p. 4. Bekk.) where, as is well 
known, the conversation is carried on by Parmenides and Socrates, the 
historic circumstances of this interview are related in detail. “Parmenides 
was very old, had hair which was quite grey, was beautiful in countenance, 
about sixty-five years old, and Zeno almost forty.” Tennemann (Vol. I. p. 
415) places the journey in the 80th Olympiad (460-457 B.C.). Thus 
Socrates, since he was born in Olympiad 77, 4 (469 B.C.), would seem to 
have been still too young to have carried on a dialogue such as Plato 
describes, and the principal matter of this dialogue, which is written in the 
spirit of the Eleatic school, belongs to Plato himself. Besides, we know 
from Parmenides’ life, that he stood in high respect with his fellow-citizens 
at Elea, whose prosperity must be chiefly ascribed to the laws which 
Parmenides gave them.** We also find in the zivaé of Cebes (towards the 
beginning) “a Parmenidian life” used synonymously with a moral life. 

It must be remarked that here, where the Eleatic school is definitely 
treated of, Plato does not speak of Xenophanes at all, but only of Melissus 
and Parmenides. The fact that Plato, in one of his dialogues, likewise 
accords the chief part to Parmenides, and puts in his mouth the most lofty 
dialectic that ever was given, does not concern us here. If with Xenophanes, 
by the proposition that out of nothing nothing comes, origination and what 
depends upon or can be traced back to it is denied, the opposition between 
Being and non-being makes its appearance still more clearly with 
Parmenides, though still unconsciously. Sextus Empiricus and Simplicius 
have preserved to us the most important fragments from the poems of 
Parmenides; for Parmenides also propounded his philosophy as a poem. 
The first long fragment in Sextus (adv. Math. VII. 111) is an allegorical 
preface to his poem on Nature. This preface is majestic; it is written after 


the manner of the times, and in it all there is an energetic, impetuous soul 


which strives with Being to grasp and to express it. We can show 
Parmenides’ philosophy best in his own words. The introduction runs thus: 


“Horses that bore me, impelled by their courage, 

Brought me to the much-famed streets of the goddess 

Who leads the wise man to every kind of knowledge. 

Maidens point out the way. 

The axle sings hot as the daughters of Helios quickly approach, 
Leaving the dwelling of night, pressing on to the light, 

With mighty hands raising the sheltering veil.” 


The maidens are, according to Sextus (adv. Math. VII. 112, 113), the 
senses, and Helios’ daughters are more especially the eyes: — 


“These are the gates of the pathways of night and of day. 
Now the heavenly maidens approach the great doors, 
Whose lock double-turned the punishing Dice protects. 
To this one soft words were by the maidens addressed 
Subtly persuading her the barriers of oak from the gates, 
Now to withdraw. Yet these, 

Directly the yawning breadth of the doors was revealed, 
Drove the horses and waggon, on through the gate. 

The goddess received me in friendship, seized with her one hand my right, 
And turning towards me, she said: 

‘Oh, thou, who with guides all immortal and horses, 
Camest here in my palace, — be welcome, young man. 
For no evil fate has led thee into this path, 

(Indeed it lies far from the ways of a man) 

But Themis and Dice. Now shalt thou all things explore, 


The heart never-flinching of the truth that persuades, 

The transient opinions which are not to be trusted. 

But from such paths keep the inquiring soul far away. 

On this way let not the much followed custom 

Cause thee to take the rash eye as thy guide, 

Or the confused sounding ear and the tongue. Ponder considerately 
With thy reason alone, the doctrine much and often examined, 
Which I will proclaim. For there lacks but desire on your way.’” 


The goddess develops everything from the double knowledge (a) of 
thought, of the truth, and (£) of opinion; these make up the two parts of the 
poem. In another fragment taken from Simplicius’ Commentary on 
Aristotle’s Physics (p. 25; 19 a) and from Proclus on the Timzus (p. 29 b), 
we have the principal part of what is here related preserved to us. 
“Understand,” says the goddess, “which are the two roads of knowledge. 
The one which is only Being, and which is not non-being, is the path of 
conviction, the truth is in it. The other that is not Being, and which 1s 
necessarily non-being, is, I must tell you, a path quite devoid of reason, for 
thou canst neither know, or attain to, or express, non-being.” The nothing, 
in fact, turns into something, since it is thought or is said: we say 
something, think something, if we wish to think and say the nothing. “It is 
necessary that saying and thinking should be Being; for Being is, but 
nothing 1s not at all.” There the matter is stated in brief; and in this nothing, 
falls negation generally, or in more concrete form, limitation, the finite, 
restriction: determinatio est negatio 1s Spinoza’s great saying. Parmenides 
says, whatever form the negation may take, it does not exist at all. To 
consider the nothing as the true is “the way of error in which the ignorant 
and double-minded mortals wander. Perplexity of mind sways the erring 
sense. Those who believe Being and non-being to be the same, and then 
again not the same, are like deaf and blind men surprised, like hordes 


confusedly driven.” The error is to confuse them and to ascribe the same 
value to each, or to distinguish them as if non-being were the limited 
generally. “Whichever way is taken, it leads back to the point from which it 
started.” It is a constantly self-contradictory and disintegrating movement. 
To human ideas, now this is held to be reality and now its opposite, and 
then again a mixture of both. 

Simplicius quotes further, in writing on Aristotle’s Physics (p. 17 a; 31, 
19): “But the truth is only the ‘is’; this is neither begotten of anything else, 
nor transient, entire, alone in its class (wovvoyevéc), unmoved and without 
end; it neither was, nor will be, but is at once the all. For what birth wouldst 
thou seek for it? How and whence should it be augmented? That it should 
be from that which is not, I shall allow thee neither to say nor to think, for 
neither can it be said or thought that the ‘is’ is not. What necessity had 
either later or earlier made it begin from the nothing? Thus must it 
throughout only be or not be; nor will any force of conviction ever make 
something else arise out of that which is not. Thus origination has 
disappeared, and decease is incredible. Being is not separable, for it is 
entirely like itself; 1t is nowhere more, else would it not hold together, nor is 
it less, for everything is full of Being. The all is one coherent whole, for 
Being flows into unison with Being: it is unchangeable and rests securely in 
itself; the force of necessity holds it within the bounds of limitation. It 
cannot hence be said that it is imperfect; for it is without defect, while non- 
existence is wanting in all.” This Being is not the undetermined (dzeipov) 
for it is kept within the limits of necessity; we similarly find in Aristotle that 
limitation is ascribed to Parmenides. The sense in which the expression 
“limit” is to be taken is uncertain. According to Parmenides, however, this 
absolute limitation is as Aixn, absolute necessity clearly determined in 
itself; and it is an important fact that he went beyond the uncultured 
conception of the infinite. “Thought, and that on account of which thought 


is, are the same. For not without that which is, in which it expresses itself 
(év @ megatiouévov éotiv), wilt thou find Thought, seeing that it is nothing 
and will be nothing outside of that which 1s.” That is the main point. 
Thought produces itself, and what is produced is a Thought. Thought is thus 
identical with Being, for there is nothing beside Being, this great 
affirmation. Plotinus, in quoting (V. Ennead. I. 8) this last fragment says: 
“Parmenides adopted this point of view, inasmuch as he did not place Being 
in sensuous things; identifying Being with Thought, he maintained it to be 
unchangeable.” The Sophists concluded from this: “All is truth; there is no 
error, for error is the non-existent, that which 1s not to be thought.” 

Since in this an advance into the region of the ideal is observable, 
Parmenides began Philosophy proper. A man now constitutes himself free 
from all ideas and opinions, denies their truth, and says necessity alone, 
Being, is the truth. This beginning is certainly still dim and indefinite, and 
we cannot say much of what it involves; but to take up this position 
certainly is to develop Philosophy proper, which has not hitherto existed. 
The dialectic that the transient has no truth, is implied in it, for if these 
determinations are taken as they are usually understood, contradictions 
ensue. In Simplicius (in Arist. Phys. p. 27 b.; 31 b.) we have further 
metaphorical images from Parmenides. “Since the utmost limit of Being is 
perfect, it resembles on every side the form of a well rounded sphere, which 
from its centre extends in all directions equally, for it can be neither larger 
or smaller in one part or another. There is no non-being which prevents it 
from attaining to the like” — from coming into unity with itself— “and 
there is no Being where it was devoid of Being, here more and there less. 
Because the all is without defect, it 1s in all places in the same way like 
itself in its determinations.” Plotinus in the passage quoted says: “He 
compares Being with the spherical form, because it comprehends all in 
itself, and Thought is not outside of this, but is contained in it.” And 


Simplicius says: “We must not wonder at him, for on account of the poetic 
form, he adopts a mythological fiction (zAdouatoc).” It immediately strikes 
us that the sphere is limited, and furthermore in space, and hence another 
must be above it; but then the Notion of the sphere is the similarity of 
withholding the different, notwithstanding that even the undifferentiated 
must be expressed; hence this image 1s inconsistent. 

Parmenides adds to this doctrine of the truth, the doctrine of human 
opinions, the illusive system of the world. Simplicius, writing on Aristotle’s 
Physics (p. 7 b; 39 a), tells us that he says: “Men have two forms of 
opinion, one of which should not be, and in it they are mistaken; they set 
them in opposition to one another in form and symbol. The one, the ethereal 
fire of the flame, is quite fine, identical with itself throughout, but not 
identical with the other, for that is also for itself; on the other hand there is 
what belongs to night, or thick and ponderous existence.” By the former, 
warmth, softness, lightness is expressed, and by the latter, cold. “But since 
everything is called light and night, and their qualities are suited both to the 
one kind of things and the other, everything alike is filled with light and 
dark night; both are alike since nothing exists without both.” Aristotle (Met. 
I. 3 and 5), and the other historians, likewise unanimously attribute to 
Parmenides the fact that he sets forth two principles for the system of 
manifest things, warmth and cold, through the union of which everything 1s. 
Light, fire, is the active and animate; night, cold, is called the passive. 

Parmenides also speaks like a Pythagorean — he was called dvép 
ITv@ayopeiog by Strabo — in the following, and likewise mythological 
conception: “There are circlets wound round one another, one of which is of 
the rare element and the other of the dense, between which others are to be 
found, composed of light and darkness mingled. Those which are less are of 
impure fire, but those over them of night, through which proceed the forces 
of the flames. That which holds this all together, however, is something 


fixed, like a wall, under which there is a fiery wreath, and the most central 
of the rare spheres again is fiery. The most central of those mixed is the 
goddess that reigns over all, the Divider (xAypobyoc), Dice and Necessity. 
For she is the principle of all earthly produce and intermingling, which 
impels the male to mix with the female, and conversely; she took Love to 
help her, creating him first amongst the gods. The air is an exhalation 
(avazvon) of the earth; the sun and the milky way, the breath of fire; and the 
moon is air and fire mingled, &c.”™4 

It still remains to us to explain the manner in which Parmenides regarded 
sensation and thought, which may undoubtedly at first sight seem to be 
materialistic. Theophrastus, for example, remarks in this regard: 
“Parmenides said nothing more than that there are two elements. 
Knowledge is determined according to the preponderance of the one or of 
the other; for, according as warmth or cold predominate, thought varies; it 
becomes better and purer through warmth, and yet it requires also a certain 


balance.” 


“For as in each man there still is in his dispersive limbs an intermingling, 
So is the understanding of man; for that 

Which is thought by men, is the nature of the limbs, 

Both in one and all; for thought is indeed the most.’=° 


He thus takes sensation and thought to be the same, and makes 
remembrance and oblivion to arise from these through mingling them, but 
whether in the intermingling they take an equal place, whether this is 
thought or not, and what condition this is, he leaves quite undetermined. 
But that he ascribes sensation to the opposites in and for themselves is clear, 
because he says: “The dead do not feel light or warmth or hear voices, 
because the fire is out of them; they feel cold, stillness and the opposite, 
however, and, speaking generally, each existence has a certain knowledge.” 


In fact, this view of Parmenides is really the opposite of materialism, for 
materialism consists in putting together the soul from parts, or independent 
forces (the wooden horse of the senses). 


3. Melissus. 


There is little to tell about the life of Melissus. Diogenes Laertius (IX. 24) 
calls him a disciple of Parmenides, but the discipleship is uncertain; it is 
also said of him that he associated with Heraclitus. He was born in Samos, 
like Pythagoras, and was besides a distinguished statesman amongst his 
people. It is said by Plutarch (in Pericle, 26) that, as admiral of the Samians, 
he gained in battle a victory over the Athenians. He flourished about the 
84th Olympiad (444 B.C.). 

In regard to his philosophy, too, there is little to say. Aristotle, where he 
mentions him, places him always with Parmenides, as resembling him in 
mode of thought. Simplicius, writing on Aristotle’s Physics (p. 7 sqq.), has 
preserved several fragments of his prose writings on Nature, which show 
the same kind of thoughts and arguments as we find in Parmenides, but, in 
part, somewhat more developed. It was a question whether the reasoning in 
which it is shown that change does not exist, or contradicts itself, which, by 
Aristotle in his incomplete, and, in some parts, most corrupt work on 
Xenophanes, Zeno, and Gorgias (c. 2.), was ascribed to Xenophanes, did 
not really belong to Melissus.~ 


Since the beginning, in which we are told whose reasoning it is, is 
wanting, conjecture only applies it to Xenophanes. The writing begins with 
the words “He says,” without any name being given. It thus depends on the 
superscription alone whether Aristotle speaks of the philosophy of 
Xenophanes or not, and it must be noticed that different hands have put 
different superscriptions. Indeed, there is in this work (c. 2) an opinion of 


Xenophanes mentioned in such a way that it appears as though had what 
was previously quoted by Aristotle been by him ascribed to Xenophanes, 
the expression would have been different. It is possible that Zeno is meant, 
as the internal evidence abundantly shows. There is in it a dialectic more 
developed in form, more real reflexion, than from the verses could be 
expected, not from Xenophanes alone, but even from Parmenides. For 
Aristotle expressly says that Xenophanes does not yet determine with 
precision; thus the cultured reasoning contained in Aristotle must certainly 
be denied to Xenophanes; at least, it is so far certain that Xenophanes 
himself did not know how to express his thoughts in a manner so orderly 
and precise as that found here. We find it said: — 

“If anything 1s, it is eternal (aidiov).” Eternity is an awkward word, for it 
immediately makes us think of time and mingle past and future as an 
infinite length of time; but what is meant is that didzov is the self-identical, 
supersensuous, unchangeable, pure present, which is without any time- 
conception. It is, origination and change are shut out; if it commences, it 
does so out of nothing or out of Being. “It is impossible that anything 
should arise from the nothing. If everything could have arisen, or could it 
merely not have been everything eternally, it would equally have arisen out 
of nothing. For, if everything had arisen, nothing would once have existed. 
If some were alone the existent out of which the rest sprang, the one would 
be more and greater. But the more and greater would thus have arisen out of 
the nothing of itself, for in the less there is not its more, nor in the smaller 
its greater.” 

Simplicius makes this note to the Physics of Aristotle (p. 22 b): “No 
more can anything arise out of the existent, for the existent already is, and 
thus does not first arise from the existent.” 

“As eternal, the existent also is unlimited, since it has no beginning from 


which it came, nor end in which it ceases. The infinite all is one, for, if there 


were two or more, they would limit one another,” and thus have a beginning 
and end. The one would be the nothing of the other and come forth from 
this nothing. “This one is like itself; for if it were unlike it would no longer 
be the one that was posited, but many. This one is likewise immovable, 
inasmuch as it does not move itself, since it does not pass out into anything. 
In passing out, it would require to do so into what is full or what is empty; it 
could not be into the full, for that is an impossibility, and just as little could 
it be into what is empty, for that is the nothing. The one, therefore, is in this 
way devoid of pain or suffering, not changing in position or form, or 
mingling with what is different. For all these determinations involve the 
origination of non-being and passing away of Being, which is impossible.” 
Thus here again the contradiction which takes place when origination and 
passing away are spoken of, is revealed. 

Now Melissus places opinion in opposition to this truth. The change and 
multiplicity extinguished in Being appears on the other side, in 
consciousness, as in what is opinionative; it is necessary to say this if only 
the negative side, the removal of these moments, the Absolute as destitute 
of predicate, is laid hold of. “In sensuous perception the opposite is present 
for us; that is to say, a number of things, their change, their origination and 
passing away, and their intermingling. Thus that first knowledge must take 
its place beside this second, which has as much certainty for ordinary 
consciousness as the first.”” Melissus does not seem to have decided for the 
one or the other, but, oscillating between both, to have limited the 
knowledge of the truth to the statement that, speaking generally, between 
two opposite modes of presentation, the more probable opinion is to be 
preferred, but that what is so preferred is only to be regarded as the stronger 
opinion, and not as truth. This is what Aristotle says of him. 

Since Aristotle, in distinguishing his philosophy from the philosophy of 
Parmenides, maintains that in the first place Parmenides seems to 


understand the One as the principle of thought, and Melissus as matter, we 
must remark that this distinction falls away in pure existence, Being, or the 
One. Pure matter, as also pure thought (if I am to speak of such a 
distinction), are not present to Parmenides and Melissus, since they are 
abrogated; and it must only be in the manner of his expression that one of 
them — according to Aristotle (Phys. I. 2), on account of his clumsier mode 
of treatment (ua&/Jov moptixdc) — could seem to have conceived of the 
other sense. If the difference consisted secondly in the fact that Parmenides 
regarded the one as limited and Melissus as unlimited, this limitation of the 
one would, in effect, immediately contradict the philosophy of Parmenides; 
for since limit is the non-being of Being, non-being would thus be posited. 
But when Parmenides speaks of limit, we see that his poetic language is not 
altogether exact; limit, however, as pure limit, is just simple Being and 
absolute negativity, in which all else said and set forth is sublated. 
Necessity, as this pure negativity and movement within itself, although 
impassive thought, is absolutely bound to its opposite. In the third place it 
may be said that Parmenides set forth a concomitant philosophy of opinion 
or reality, to which Being as existence for thought was thus more opposed 
than was the case with Melissus. 


4. Zeno. 


What specially characterizes Zeno is the dialectic which, properly speaking, 
begins with him; he is the master of the Eleatic school in whom its pure 
thought arrives at the movement of the Notion in itself and becomes the 
pure soul of science. That is to say, in the Eleatics hitherto considered, we 
only have the proposition: “The nothing has no reality and 1s not at all, and 
thus what is called origin and decease disappears.” With Zeno, on the 
contrary, we certainly see just such an assertion of the one and removal of 


what contradicts it, but we also see that this assertion 1s not made the 
starting point; for reason begins by calmly demonstrating in that which is 
established as existent, its negation. Parmenides asserts that “The all is 
immutable, for, in change, the non-being of that which 1s would be asserted, 
but Being only is; in saying that non-being is, the subject and the predicate 
contradict themselves.” Zeno, on the other hand, says: “Assert your change; 
in it as change there is the negation to it, or it is nothing.” To the former 
change existed as motion, definite and complete. Zeno protested against 
motion as such, or pure motion. “Pure Being is not motion; it is rather the 
negation of motion.” We find it specially interesting that there 1s in Zeno the 
higher consciousness, the consciousness that when one determination is 
denied, this negation is itself again a determination, and then in the absolute 
negation not one determination, but both the opposites must be negated. 
Zeno anticipated this, and because he foresaw that Being is the opposite of 
nothing, he denied of the One what must be said of the nothing. But the 
same thing must occur with all the rest. We find this higher dialectic in 
Plato’s Parmenides; here it only breaks forth in respect to some 
determinations, and not to the determination of the One and of Being. The 
higher consciousness is the consciousness of the nullity of Being as of what 
is determined as against the nothing, partly found in Heraclitus and then in 
the Sophists; with them it never has any truth, it has no existence in itself, 
but is only the for-another, or the assurance of the individual consciousness, 
and assurance as refutation, 1.e. the negative side of dialectic. 

According to Diogenes Laertius, (IX. 25) Zeno was likewise an Eleat; he 
is the youngest, and lived most in company with Parmenides. The latter 
became very fond of him and adopted him as a son; his own father was 
called Telentagoras. Not in his State alone was his conduct held in high 
respect, for his fame was universal, and he was esteemed particularly as a 
teacher. Plato mentions that men came to him from Athens and other places, 


in order to profit from his learning.*? Proud self-sufficiency is ascribed to 
him by Diogenes (IX. 28) because he — with the exception of a journey 
made to Athens — continued to reside in Elea, and did not stay a longer 
time in the great, mighty Athens, and there attain to fame. In very various 
narratives his death was made for ever celebrated for the strength of his 
mind evinced in it; it was said that he freed a State (whether his own home 
at Elea or in Sicily, is not known) from its Tyrant (the name is given 
differently, but an exact historical account has not been recorded) in the 
following way, and by the sacrifice of his life. He entered into a plot to 
overthrow the Tyrant, but this was betrayed. When the Tyrant now, in face 
of the people, caused him to be tortured in every possible way to get from 
him an avowal of his confederates, and when he questioned him about the 
enemies of the State, Zeno first named to the Tyrant all his friends as 
participators in the plot, and then spoke of the Tyrant himself as the pest of 
the State. The powerful remonstrances or the horrible tortures and death of 
Zeno aroused the citizens, inspired them with courage to fall upon the 
Tyrant, kill him, and liberate themselves. The manner of the end, and his 
violent and furious state of mind, is very variously depicted. He is said to 
have pretended to wish to say something into the Tyrant’s ear, and then to 
have bitten his ear, and thus held him fast until he was slain by the others. 
Others say that he seized him by the nose between his teeth; others that as 
on his reply great tortures were applied, he bit off his tongue and spat it into 
the Tyrant’s face, to show him that he could get nothing from him, and that 
he then was pounded in a mortar.~ 

It has just been noticed that Zeno had the very important character of 
being the originator of the true objective dialectic. Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, and Melissus, start with the proposition: “Nothing 1s nothing; 
the nothing does not exist at all, or the like is real existence,” that is, they 
make one of the opposed predicates to be existence. Now when they 


encounter the opposite in a determination, they demolish this determination, 
but it is only demolished through another, through my assertion, through the 
distinction that I form, by which one side is made to be the true, and the 
other the null. We have proceeded from a definite proposition; the nullity of 
the opposite does not appear in itself; it is not that it abrogates itself, 1.e. that 
it contains a contradiction in itself. For instance, I assert of something that it 
is the null; then I show this by hypothesis in motion, and it follows that it is 
the null. But another consciousness does not assert this; I declare one thing 
to be directly true; another has the right of asserting something else as 
directly true, that is to say, motion. Similarly what seems to be the case 
when one philosophic system contradicts another, is that the first is pre- 
established, and that men starting from this point of view, combat the other. 
The matter is thus easily settled by saying: “The other has no truth, because 
it does not agree with me,” and the other has the right to say the same. It 
does not help if I prove my system or my proposition and then conclude that 
thus the opposite is false; to this other proposition the first always seems to 
be foreign and external. Falsity must not be demonstrated through another, 
and as untrue because the opposite is true, but in itself; we find this rational 
perception in Zeno. 

In Plato’s Parmenides (pp. 127, 128, Steph., pp. 6, 7, Bekk.) this dialectic 
is very well described, for Plato makes Socrates say of it: “Zeno in his 
writings asserts fundamentally the same as does Parmenides, that All is 
One, but he would feign delude us into believing that he was telling 
something new. Parmenides thus shows in his poems that All is One; Zeno, 
on the contrary, shows that the Many cannot be.” Zeno replies, that “He 
wrote thus really against those who try to make Parmenides’ position 
ridiculous, for they try to show what absurdities and self-contradictions can 
be derived from his statements; he thus combats those who deduce Being 
from the many, in order to show that far more absurdities arise from this 


than from the statements of Parmenides.” That is the special aim of 
objective dialectic, in which we no longer maintain simple thought for 
itself, but see the battle fought with new vigour within the enemy’s camp. 
Dialectic has in Zeno this negative side, but it has also to be considered 
from its positive side. 

According to the ordinary ideas of science, where propositions result 
from proof, proof is the movement of intelligence, a connection brought 
about by mediation. Dialectic is either (a) external dialectic, in which this 
movement is different from the comprehension of the movement, or (/) not 
a movement of our intelligence only, but what proceeds from the nature of 
the thing itself, 1.e. from the pure Notion of the content. The former is a 
manner of regarding objects in such a way that reasons are revealed and 
new light thrown, by means of which all that was supposed to be firmly 
fixed, is made to totter; there may be reasons which are altogether external 
too, and we shall speak further of this dialectic when dealing with the 
Sophists. The other dialectic, however, is the immanent contemplation of 
the object; it is taken for itself, without previous hypothesis, idea or 
obligation, not under any outward conditions, laws or causes; we have to 
put ourselves right into the thing, to consider the object in itself, and to take 
it in the determinations which it has. In regarding it thus, it shows from 
itself that it contains opposed determinations, and thus breaks up; this 
dialectic we more especially find in the ancients. The subjective dialectic, 
which reasons from external grounds, is moderate, for it grants that: “In the 
right there is what is not right, and in the false the true.” True dialectic 
leaves nothing whatever to its object, as if the latter were deficient on one 
side only; for it disintegrates itself in the entirety of its nature. The result of 
this dialectic is null, the negative; the affirmative in it does not yet appear. 
This true dialectic may be associated with the work of the Eleatics. But in 
their case the real meaning and quality of philosophic understanding was 


not great, for they got no further than the fact that through contradiction the 
object is a nothing. 

Zeno’s dialectic of matter has not been refuted to the present day; even 
now we have not got beyond it, and the matter is left in uncertainty. 
Simplicius, writing on the Physics of Aristotle (p. 30), says: “Zeno proves 
that if the many is, it must be great and small; if great, the many must be 
infinite in number” (it must have gone beyond the manifold, as indifferent 
limit, into the infinite; but what is infinite is no longer large and no longer 
many, for it is the negation of the many). “If small, it must be so small as to 
have no size,” like atoms. “Here he shows that what has neither size, 
thickness nor mass, cannot be. For if it were added to another, it would not 
cause its increase; were it, that is to say, to have no size and be added 
thereto, it could not supplement the size of the other and consequently that 
which is added is nothing. Similarly were it taken away, the other would not 
be made less, and thus it is nothing. If what has being 1s, each existence 
necessarily has size and thickness, is outside of one another, and one is 
separate from the other; the same applies to all else (zepi tod mpobyovtoc), 
for it, too, has size, and in it there is what mutually differs (qpoéée1 abtod 
71). But it is the same thing to say something once and to say it over and 
over again; in it nothing can be a last, nor will there not be another to the 
other. Thus if many are, they are small and great; small, so that they have no 
size; great, so that they are infinite.” 

Aristotle (Phys. VI. 9) explains this dialectic further; Zeno’s treatment of 
motion was above all objectively dialectical. But the particulars which we 
find in the Parmenides of Plato are not his. For Zeno’s consciousness we see 
simple unmoved thought disappear, but become thinking movement; in that 
he combats sensuous movement, he concedes it. The reason that dialectic 
first fell on movement is that the dialectic is itself this movement, or 
movement itself the dialectic of all that is. The thing, as self-moving, has its 


dialectic in itself, and movement is the becoming another, self-abrogation. 
If Aristotle says that Zeno denied movement because it contains an inner 
contradiction, it is not to be understood to mean that movement did not exist 
at all. The point is not that there is movement and that this phenomenon 
exists; the fact that there is movement is as sensuously certain as that there 
are elephants; it is not in this sense that Zeno meant to deny movement. The 
point in question concerns its truth. Movement, however, is held to be 
untrue, because the conception of it involves a contradiction; by that he 
meant to say that no true Being can be predicated of it. 


Zeno’s utterances are to be looked at from this point of view, not as 
being directed against the reality of motion, as would at first appear, but as 
pointing out how movement must necessarily be determined, and showing 
the course which must be taken. Zeno now brings forward four different 
arguments against motion; the proofs rest on the infinite divisibility of space 
and time. 

(a) This is his first form of argument:— “Movement has no truth, 
because what is in motion must first reach the middle of the space before 
arriving at the end.” Aristotle expresses this thus shortly, because he had 
earlier treated of and worked out the subject at length. This is to be taken as 
indicating generally that the continuity of space is presupposed. What 
moves itself must reach a certain end, this way is a whole. In order to 
traverse the whole, what is in motion must first pass over the half, and now 
the end of this half is considered as being the end; but this half of space is 
again a whole, that which also has a half, and the half of this half must first 
have been reached, and so on into infinity. Zeno here arrives at the infinite 
divisibility of space; because space and time are absolutely continuous, 
there is no point at which the division can stop. Every dimension (and every 
time and space always have a dimension) is again divisible into two halves, 


which must be measured off; and however small a space we have, the same 
conditions reappear. Movement would be the act of passing through these 
infinite moments, and would therefore never end; thus what is in motion 
cannot reach its end. It is known how Diogenes of Sinope, the Cynic, quite 
simply refuted these arguments against movement; without speaking he rose 
and walked about, contradicting them by action.“ But when reasons are 
disputed, the only valid refutation is one derived from reasons; men have 
not merely to satisfy themselves by sensuous assurance, but also to 
understand. To refute objections is to prove their non-existence, as when 
they are made to fall away and can hence be adduced no longer; but it is 
necessary to think of motion as Zeno thought of it, and yet to carry this 
theory of motion further still. 

We have here the spurious infinite or pure appearance, whose simple 
principle Philosophy demonstrates as universal Notion, for the first time 
making its appearance as developed in its contradiction; in the history of 
Philosophy a consciousness of this contradiction is also attained. 
Movement, this pure phenomenon, appears as something thought and 
shown forth in its real being — that is, in its distinction of pure self-identity 
and pure negativity, the point as distinguished from continuity. To us there 
is no contradiction in the idea that the here of space and the now of time are 
considered as a continuity and length; but their Notion is self-contradictory. 
Self-identity or continuity is absolute cohesion, the destruction of all 
difference, of all negation, of being for self; the point, on the contrary, is 
pure being-for-self, absolute self-distinction and the destruction of all 
identity and all connection with what is different. Both of these, however, 
are, in space and time, placed in one; space and time are thus the 
contradiction; it is necessary, first of all, to show the contradiction in 
movement, for in movement that which is opposed is, to ordinary 


conceptions, inevitably manifested. Movement is just the reality of time and 


space, and because this appears and is made manifest, the apparent 
contradiction is demonstrated, and it is this contradiction that Zeno notices. 
The limitation of bisection which is involved in the continuity of space, is 
not absolute limitation, for that which is limited is again continuity; 
however, this continuity is again not absolute, for the opposite has to be 
exhibited in it, the limitation of bisection; but the limitation of continuity 1s 
still not thereby established, the half is still continuous, and so on into 
infinity. In that we say “into infinity,” we place before ourselves a beyond, 
outside of the ordinary conception, which cannot reach so far. It is certainly 
an endless going forth, but in the Notion it is present, it is a progression 
from one opposed determination to others, from continuity to negativity, 
from negativity to continuity; but both of these are before us. Of these 
moments one in the process may be called the true one; Zeno first asserts 
continuous progression in such a way that no limited space can be arrived at 
as ultimate, or Zeno upholds progression in this limitation. 

The general explanation which Aristotle gives to this contradiction, is 
that space and time are not infinitely divided, but are only divisible. But it 
now appears that, because they are divisible — that is, in potentiality — 
they must actually be infinitely divided, for else they could not be divided 
into infinity. That is the general answer of the ordinary man in 
endeavouring to refute the explanation of Aristotle. Bayle (Tom. IV. art. 
Zénon, not. E.) hence says of Aristotle’s answer that it is “pitoyable: C’est 
se moquer du monde que de se servir de cette doctrine; car si la matiére est 
divisible a l’infini, elle contient un nombre infini de parties. Ce n’est donc 
point un infini en puissance, c’est un infini, qui existe réellement, 
actuellement. Mais quand-méme on accorderait cet infini en puissance, qui 
deviendrait un infini par la division actuelle de ses parties, on ne perdrait 
pas ses avantages; car le mouvement est une chose, qui a la méme vertu, 


que la division. I] touche une partie de l’espace sans toucher |’autre, et il les 


touche toutes les unes aprés les autres. N’est-ce pas les distinguer 
actuellement? N’est-ce pas faire ce que ferait un géometre sur une table en 
tirant des lignes, qui désignassent tous les demi-pouces? II ne brise pas la 
table en demi-pouces, mais il y fait néanmoins une division, qui marque la 
distinction actuelle des parties; et je ne crois pas qu’Aristote eut voulu nier, 
que si l’on tirait une infinite de lignes sur un pouce de matiére, on n’y 
introduisit une division, qui réduirait en infini actuel ce qui n’était selon lui 
qu’un infini virtual.” This si is good! Divisibility 1s, as potentiality, the 
universal; there is continuity as well as negativity or the point posited in it 
— but posited as moment, and not as existent in and for itself. I can divide 
matter into infinitude, but I only can do so; I do not really divide it into 
infinitude. This is the infinite, that no one of its moments has reality. It 
never does happen that, in itself, one or other — that absolute limitation or 
absolute continuity — actually comes into existence in such a way that the 
other moment disappears. There are two absolute opposites, but they are 
moments, i.e. in the simple Notion or in the universal, in thought, if you 
will; for in thought, in ordinary conception, what is set forth both is and is 
not at the same time. What is represented either as such, or as an image of 
the conception, is not a thing; it has no Being, and yet it is not nothing. 
Space and time furthermore, as guantum, form a limited extension, and 
thus can be measured off; just as I do not actually divide space, neither does 
the body which is in motion. The partition of space as divided, is not 
absolute discontinuity (Punktualitat), nor is pure continuity the undivided 
and indivisible; likewise time is not pure negativity or discontinuity, but 
also continuity. Both are manifested in motion, in which the Notions have 
their reality for ordinary conception — pure negativity as time, continuity 
as space. Motion itself is just this actual unity in the opposition, and the 
sequence of both moments in this unity. To comprehend motion is to 
express its essence in the form of Notion, i.e., as unity of negativity and 


continuity; but in them neither continuity nor discreteness can be exhibited 
as the true existence. If we represent space or time to ourselves as infinitely 
divided, we have an infinitude of points, but continuity is present therein as 
a Space which comprehends them: as Notion, however, continuity is the fact 
that all these are alike, and thus in reality they do not appear one out of the 
other like points. But both these moments make their appearance as 
existent; if they are manifested indifferently, their Notion is no longer 
posited, but their existence. In them as existent, negativity is a limited size, 
and they exist as limited space and time; actual motion is progression 
through a limited space and a limited time and not through infinite space 
and infinite time. 

That what is in motion must reach the half is the assertion of continuity, 
i.e. the possibility of division as mere possibility; it is thus always possible 
in every space, however small. It is said that it is plain that the half must be 
reached, but in so saying, everything is allowed, including the fact that it 
never will be reached; for to say so in one case, is the same as saying it an 
infinite number of times. We mean, on the contrary, that in a larger space 
the half can be allowed, but we conceive that we must somewhere attain to 
a space so small that no halving is possible, or an indivisible, non- 
continuous space which is no space. This, however, is false, for continuity 
is a necessary determination; there is undoubtedly a smallest in space, 1.e. a 
negation of continuity, but the negation 1s something quite abstract. Abstract 
adherence to the subdivision indicated, that is, to continuous bisection into 
infinitude, is likewise false, for in the conception of a half, the interruption 
of continuity is involved. We must say that there is no half of space, for 
space is continuous; a piece of wood may be broken into two halves, but not 
space, and space only exists in movement. It might equally be said that 
space consists of an endless number of points, i.e. of infinitely many limits 


and thus cannot be traversed. Men think themselves able to go from one 


indivisible point to another, but they do not thereby get any further, for of 
these there is an unlimited number. Continuity is split up into its opposite, a 
number which is indefinite; that is to say, if continuity is not admitted, there 
is no motion. It is false to assert that it is possible when one is reached, or 
that which is not continuous; for motion is connection. Thus when it was 
said that continuity is the presupposed possibility of infinite division, 
continuity is only the hypothesis; but what is exhibited in this continuity is 
the being of infinitely many, abstractly absolute limits. 

(b) The second proof, which is also the presupposition of continuity and 
the manifestation of division, is called “Achilles, the Swift.” The ancients 
loved to clothe difficulties in sensuous representations. Of two bodies 
moving in one direction, one of which is in front and the other following at 
a fixed distance and moving quicker than the first, we know that the second 
will overtake the first. But Zeno says, “The slower can never be overtaken 
by the quicker.” And he proves it thus: “The second one requires a certain 
space of time to reach the place from which the one pursued started at the 
beginning of the given period.” Thus during the time in which the second 
reached the point where the first was, the latter went over a new space 
which the second has again to pass through in a part of this period; and in 


this way it goes into infinity. 
c d ef g 
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B, for instance, traverses two miles (c d) in an hour, A in the same time, 
one mile (d e); if they are two miles (c d) removed from one another, B has 
in one hour come to where A was at the beginning of the hour. While B, in 
the next half hour, goes over the distance crossed by A of one mile (de), A 
has got half a mile (e f) further, and so on into infinity. Quicker motion does 
not help the second body at all in passing over the interval of space by 


which he is behind: the time which he requires, the slower body always has 
at its avail in order to accomplish some, although an ever shorter advance; 
and this, because of the continual division, never quite disappears. 

Aristotle, in speaking of this, puts it shortly thus. “This proof asserts the 
same endless divisibility, but it is untrue, for the quick will overtake the 
slow body if the limits to be traversed be granted to it.” This answer is 
correct and contains all that can be said; that is, there are in this 
representation two periods of time and two distances, which are separated 
from one another, 1.e. they are limited in relation to one another; when, on 
the contrary, we admit that time and space are continuous, so that two 
periods of time or points of space are related to one another as continuous, 
they are, while being two, not two, but identical. In ordinary language we 
solve the matter in the easiest way, for we say: “Because the second is 
quicker, it covers a greater distance in the same time as the slow; it can 
therefore come to the place from which the first started and get further 
still.” After B, at the end of the first hour, arrives at d and A at e, A in one 
and the same period, that is, in the second hour, goes over the distance e g, 
and B the distance d g. But this period of time which should be one, is 
divisible into that in which B accomplishes d e and that in which B passes 
through e g. A has a start of the first, by which it gets over the distance e f, 
so that A is at f at the same period as B is at e. The limitation which, 
according to Aristotle, is to be overcome, which must be penetrated, is thus 
that of time; since it is continuous, it must, for the solution of the difficulty, 
be said that what is divisible into two spaces of time is to be conceived of as 
one, in which B gets from d to e and from e to g, while A passes over the 
distance e g. In motion two periods, as well as two points in space, are 
indeed one. 

If we wish to make motion clear to ourselves, we say that the body is in 
one place and then it goes to another; because it moves, it is no longer in the 


first, but yet not in the second; were it in either it would be at rest. Where 
then is it? If we say that it is between both, this is to convey nothing at all, 
for were it between both, it would be in a place, and this presents the same 
difficulty. But movement means to be in this place and not to be in it, and 
thus to be in both alike; this is the continuity of space and time which first 
makes motion possible. Zeno, in the deduction made by him, brought both 
these points into forcible opposition. The discretion of space and time we 
also uphold, but there must also be granted to them the overstepping of 
limits, 1.e. the exhibition of limits as not being, or as being divided periods 
of time, which are also not divided. In our ordinary ideas we find the same 
determinations as those on which the dialectic of Zeno rests; we arrive at 
saying, though unwillingly, that in one period two distances of space are 
traversed, but we do not say that the quicker comprehends two moments of 
time in one; for that we fix a definite space. But in order that the slower 
may lose its precedence, it must be said that it loses its advantage of a 
moment of time, and indirectly the moment of space. 

Zeno makes limit, division, the moment of discretion in space and time, 
the only element which is enforced in the whole of his conclusions, and 
hence results the contradiction. The difficulty is to overcome thought, for 
what makes the difficulty is always thought alone, since it keeps apart the 
moments of an object which in their separation are really united. It brought 
about the Fall, for man ate of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil; 
but it also remedies these evils. 

(c) The third form, according to Aristotle, 1s as follows: — Zeno says: 
“The flying arrow rests, and for the reason that what is in motion is always 
in the self-same Now and the self-same Here, in the indistinguishable;” it is 
here and here and here. It can be said of the arrow that it 1s always the same, 
for it is always in the same space and the same time; it does not get beyond 
its space, does not take in another, that is, a greater or smaller space. That, 


however, is what we call rest and not motion. In the Here and Now, the 
becoming “other” is abrogated, limitation indeed being established, but only 
aS moment; since in the Here and Now as such, there is no difference, 
continuity 1s here made to prevail against the mere belief in diversity. Each 
place is a different place, and thus the same; true, objective difference does 
not come forth in these sensuous relations, but in the spiritual. 

This is also apparent in mechanics; of two bodies the question as to 
which moves presents itself before us. It requires more than two places — 
three at least — to determine which of them moves. But it is correct to say 
this, that motion is plainly relative; whether in absolute space the eye, for 
instance, rests, or whether it moves, is all the same. Or, according to a 
proposition brought forward by Newton, if two bodies move round one 
another in a circle, it may be asked whether the one rests or both move. 
Newton tries to decide this by means of an external circumstance, the strain 
on the string. When I walk on a ship in a direction opposed to the motion of 
the ship, this is in relation to the ship, motion, and in relation to all else, 
rest. 

In both the first proofs, continuity in progression has the predominance; 
there is no absolute limit, but an overstepping of all limits. Here the 
opposite is established; absolute limitation, the interruption of continuity, 
without however passing into something else; while discretion is 
presupposed, continuity is maintained. Aristotle says of this proof: “It arises 
from the fact that it is taken for granted that time consists of the Now; for if 
this is not conceded, the conclusions will not follow.” 

(d) “The fourth proof,” Aristotle continues, “is derived from similar 
bodies which move in opposite directions in the space beside a similar 
body, and with equal velocity, one from one end of the space, the other from 
the middle. It necessarily results from this that half the time is equal to the 
double of it. The fallacy rests in this, that Zeno supposes that what is beside 


the moving body, and what is beside the body at rest, move through an 
equal distance in equal time with equal velocity, which, however, 1s untrue.” 
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In a definite space such as a table (A B) let us suppose two bodies of 
equal length with it and with one another, one of which (C D) lies with one 
end (C) on the middle (g) of the table, and the other (E F), being in the same 
direction, has the point (E) only touching the end of the table (h); and 
supposing they move in opposite directions, and the former (C D) reaches 
in an hour the end (h) of the table; we have the result ensuing that the one 
(E F) passes in the half of the time through the same space (i k) which the 
other does in the double (g h); hence the half is equal to the double. That is 
to say, this second passes (let us say, in the point I) by the whole of the first 
C D. In the first half-hour | goes from m to i, while k only goes from g to n. 
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In the second half-hour | goes past o to k, and altogether passes from m 
to k, or the double of the distance. 
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This fourth form deals with the contradiction presented in opposite 
motion; that which is common is given entirely to one body, while it only 


does part for itself. Here the distance travelled by one body is the sum of the 
distance travelled by both, just as when I go two feet east, and from the 
same point another goes two feet west, we are four feet removed from one 
another; in the distance moved both are positive, and hence have to be 
added together. Or if I have gone two feet forwards and two feet backwards, 
although I have walked four feet, I have not moved from the spot; the 
motion is then nil, for by going forwards and backwards an opposition 
ensues which annuls itself. 

This is the dialectic of Zeno; he had a knowledge of the determinations 
which our ideas of space and time contain, and showed in them their 
contradiction; Kant’s antinomies do no more than Zeno did here. The 
general result of the Eleatic dialectic has thus become, “the truth is the one, 
all else is untrue,” just as the Kantian philosophy resulted in “we know 
appearances only.” On the whole the principle is the same; “the content of 
knowledge is only an appearance and not truth,” but there is also a great 
difference present. That is to say, Zeno and the Eleatics in their proposition 
signified “that the sensuous world, with its multitudinous forms, is in itself 
appearance only, and has no truth.” But Kant does not mean this, for he 
asserts: “Because we apply the activity of our thought to the outer world, 
we constitute it appearance; what is without, first becomes an untruth by the 
fact that we put therein a mass of determinations. Only our knowledge, the 
spiritual, is thus appearance; the world is in itself absolute truth; it is our 
action alone that ruins it, our work is good for nothing.” It shows excessive 
humility of mind to believe that knowledge has no value; but Christ says, 
“Are ye not better than the sparrows?” and we are so inasmuch as we are 
thinking; as sensuous we are as good or as bad as sparrows. Zeno’s dialectic 
has greater objectivity than this modern dialectic. 

Zeno’s dialectic is limited to Metaphysics; later, with the Sophists, it 
became general. We here leave the Eleatic school, which perpetuates itself 


in Leucippus and, on the other side, in the Sophists, in such a way that these 
last extended the Eleatic conceptions to all reality, and gave to it the relation 
of consciousness; the former, however, as one who later on worked out the 
Notion in its abstraction, makes a physical application of it, and one which 
is opposed to consciousness. There are several other Eleatics mentioned, to 
Tennemann’s surprise, who, however, cannot interest us. “It is so 
unexpected,” he says (Vol. I., p. 190), “that the Eleatic system should find 
disciples; and yet Sextus mentions a certain Xeniades.” 


D. Heraclitus. 
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IF WE puT aside the Ionics, who did not understand the Absolute as 
Thought, and the Pythagoreans likewise, we have the pure Being of the 
Eleatics, and the dialectic which denies all finite relationships. Thought to 
the latter is the process of such manifestations; the world in itself is the 
apparent, and pure Being alone the true. The dialectic of Zeno thus lays 
hold of the determinations which rest in the content itself, but it may, in so 
far, also be called subjective dialectic, inasmuch as it rests in the 
contemplative subject, and the one, without this movement of the dialectic, 
is abstract identity. The next step from the existence of the dialectic as 
movement in the subject, is that it must necessarily itself become objective. 
If Aristotle blames Thales for doing away with motion, because change 
cannot be understood from Being, and likewise misses the actual in the 
Pythagorean numbers and Platonic Ideas, taken as the substances of the 
things which participate in them, Heraclitus at least understands the 
absolute as just this process of the dialectic. The dialectic is thus thre-fold: 
(a) the external dialectic, a reasoning which goes over and over again 
without ever reaching the soul of the thing; (4) immanent dialectic of the 
object, but falling within the contemplation of the subject; (y) the objectivity 
of Heraclitus which takes the dialectic itself as principle. The advance 
requisite and made by Heraclitus is the progression from Being as the first 
immediate thought, to the category of Becoming as the second. This is the 
first concrete, the Absolute, as in it the unity of opposites. Thus with 
Heraclitus the philosophic Idea is to be met with in its speculative form; the 
reasoning of Parmenides and Zeno is abstract understanding. Heraclitus was 
thus universally esteemed a deep philosopher and even was decried as such. 


Here we see land; there is no proposition of Heraclitus which I have not 
adopted in my Logic. 

Diogenes Laertius says (IX. 1) that Heraclitus flourished about the 69th 
Olympiad (500 B.C.), and that he was of Ephesus and in part 
contemporaneous with Parmenides: he began the separation and withdrawal 
of philosophers from public affairs and the interests of the country, and 
devoted himself in his isolation entirely to Philosophy. We have thus three 
stages: (a) the seven sages as statesmen, regents and law-givers; (/) the 
Pythagorean aristocratic league; (y) an interest in science for its own sake. 
Little more is known of Heraclitus’ life than his relations to his countrymen 
the Ephesians, and according to Diogenes Laertius (IX. 15, 3), these were 
for the most part found in the fact that they despised him and were yet more 
profoundly despised by him — a relationship such as we have now-a-days, 
when each man exists for himself, and despises everyone else. In the case of 
this noble character, the disdain and sense of separation from the crowd 
emanates from the deep sense of the perversity of the ordinary ideas and life 
of his people: in reference to this, isolated expressions used on various 
occasions are still preserved. Cicero (Tusc. Quest. V. 36) and Diogenes 
Laertius (IX. 2) relate that Heraclitus said: “The Ephesians all deserve to 
have their necks broken as they grow up, so that the town should be left to 
minors” (people now say that only youth knows how to govern), “because 
they drove away his friend Hermodorus, the best of them all, and gave as 
their reason for so doing that amongst them none should be more excellent 
than the rest; and if any one were so, it should be elsewhere and amongst 
others.” It was for the same reason that in the Athenian Democracy great 
men were banished. Diogenes adds: “His fellow-citizens asked him to take 
part in the administration of public affairs, but he declined, because he did 
not like their constitution, laws and administration.” Proclus (T. III. pp. 115, 
116, ed. Cousin) says: “The noble Heraclitus blamed the people for being 


devoid of understanding or thought. ‘What is,’ he says, ‘their understanding 
or their prudence? Most of them are bad, and few are good.’” Diogenes 
Laertius (IX. 6) furthermore says: “Antisthenes cites, as a proof of 
Heraclitus’ greatness, that he left his kingdom to his brother.” He expresses 
in the strongest manner his contempt for what is esteemed to be truth and 
right, in the letter preserved to us by Diogenes (IX. 13, 14), in which, to the 
invitation of Darius Hystaspes, “to make him acquainted with Greek 
wisdom — for his work on Nature contains a very forcible theory of the 
world, but it is in many passages obscure — to come to him and explain to 
him what required explanation” (this is certainly not very probable if 
Heraclitus’ turn of mind was also Oriental), he is said to have replied: “All 
mortal men depart from truth and justice and are given over to excess and 
vain opinions according to their evil understandings. But I, since I have 
attained to an oblivion of all evil, and shun the overpowering envy that 
follows me, and the vanity of high position, shall not come to Persia. I am 
content with little and live in my own way.” 

The only work that he wrote, and the title of which, Diogenes tells us, 
was by some stated to be “The Muses” and by others “On Nature,” he 
deposited in the temple of Diana at Ephesus. It seems to have been 
preserved until modern times; the fragments which have come down to us 
are collected together in Stephanus’ Poésis philosophica (p. 129, seq.). 
Schleiermacher also collected them and arranged them in a characteristic 
way. The title is “Heraclitus, the Dark, of Ephesus, as represented in 
fragments of his work and by the testimony of the ancients,” and it is to be 
found in Wolf and Buttmann’s “Museum of ancient Learning,” vol. I. 
(Berlin, 1807) pp. 315-533. Seventy-three passages are given. Kreuzer 
made one hope that he would work at Heraclitus more critically and with a 
knowledge of the language. He made a more complete collection, 
particularly from grammarians; however, as, for lack of time, he left it to be 


worked up by a younger scholar, and as the latter died, it never came before 
the public. Compilations of the kind are as a rule too copious: they contain a 
mass of learning and are more easily written than read. Heraclitus has been 
considered obscure, and is indeed celebrated for this; it also drew upon him 
the name of oxoteivoc. Cicero (De Nat. Deor. I. 26; III. 14; De Finib. II. 5) 
takes up a wrong idea, as often happens to him; he thinks that Heraclitus 
purposely wrote obscurely. Any such design would, however, be a very 
shallow one, and it is really nothing but the shallowness of Cicero himself 
ascribed by him to Heraclitus. Heraclitus’ obscurity is rather a result of 
neglecting proper composition and of imperfect language; this is what was 
thought by Aristotle (Rhet. III. 5), who, from a grammatical point of view, 
ascribed it to a want of punctuation: “We do not know whether a word 
belongs to what precedes or what succeeds.” Demetrius is of the same 
opinion (De Elocutione, § 192, p. 78, ed. Schneider). Socrates, as Diogenes 
Laertius relates (II. 22; [X. 11-12), said of this book: “What he understood 
of it was excellent, and what he did not understand he believed to be as 
good, but it requires a vigorous (47Aiov) swimmer to make his way through 
it.” The obscurity of this philosophy, however, chiefly consists in there 
being profound speculative thought contained in it; the Notion, the Idea, is 
foreign to the understanding and cannot be grasped by it, though it may find 
mathematics quite simple. 

Plato studied the philosophy of Heraclitus with special diligence; we find 
much of it quoted in his works, and he got his earlier philosophic education 
most indubitably from this source, so that Heraclitus may be called Plato’s 
teacher. Hippocrates, likewise, is a philosopher of Heraclitus’ school. What 
is preserved to us of Heraclitus’ philosophy at first seems very 
contradictory, but we find the Notion making its appearance, and a man of 
profound reflection revealed. Zeno began to abrogate the opposed 


predicates, and he shows the opposition in movement, an assertion of 


limitation and an abrogation of the same; Zeno expressed the infinite, but 
on its negative side only, in reference to its contradiction as being the 
untrue. In Heraclitus we see the perfection of knowledge so far as it has 
gone, a perfecting of the Idea into a totality, which is the beginning of 
Philosophy, since it expresses the essence of the Idea, the Notion of the 
infinite, the potentially and actively existent, as that which it is, i.e. as the 
unity of opposites. From Heraclitus dates the ever-remaining Idea which is 
the same in all philosophers to the present day, as it was the Idea of Plato 
and of Aristotle. 

1. The Logical Principle. Concerning the universal principle, this bold 
mind, Aristotle tells us (Metaph. IV. 3 and 7), first uttered the great saying: 
“Being and non-being are the same; everything is and yet is not.” The truth 
only is as the unity of distinct opposites and, indeed, of the pure opposition 
of being and non-being; but with the Eleatics we have the abstract 
understanding that Being is alone the truth. We say, in place of using the 
expression of Heraclitus, that the Absolute is the unity of being and non- 
being. When we understand that proposition as that “Being is and yet is 
not,” this does not seem to make much sense, but only to imply complete 
negation and want of thought. But we have another sentence that gives the 
meaning of the principle better. For Heraclitus says: “Everything is in a 
state of flux; nothing subsists nor does it ever remain the same.” And Plato 
further says of Heraclitus: “He compares things to the current of a river: no 
one can go twice into the same stream,’ for it flows on and other water is 
disturbed. Aristotle tells us (Met. IV. 5) that his successors even said “‘it 
could not once be entered,” for it changed directly; what is, is not again. 
Aristotle (De Ceelo, III. 1) goes on to say that Heraclitus declares that “there 
is only one that remains, and from out of this all else is formed; all except 


this one is not enduring (zayiac).” 


This universal principle is better characterized as Becoming, the truth of 
Being; since everything is and is not, Heraclitus hereby expressed that 
everything is Becoming. Not merely does origination belong to it, but 
passing away as well; both are not independent, but identical. It is a great 
advance in thought to pass from Being to Becoming, even if, as the first 
unity of opposite determinations, it is still abstract. Because in this 
relationship both must be unrestful and therefore contain within themselves 
the principle of life, the lack of motion which Aristotle has demonstrated in 
the earlier philosophies is supplied, and this last is even made to be the 
principle. This philosophy is thus not one past and gone; its principle is 
essential, and is to be found in the beginning of my Logic, immediately 
after Being and Nothing. The recognition of the fact that Being and non- 
being are abstractions devoid of truth, that the first truth is to be found in 
Becoming, forms a great advance. The understanding comprehends both as 
having truth and value in isolation; reason, on the other hand, recognizes the 
one in the other, and sees that in the one its “other” is contained. If we do 
not take the conception of existence as complete, the pure Being of simple 
thought in which everything definite is denied, is the absolute negative; but 
nothing is the same, or just this self-identity. We here have an absolute 
transition into the opposite which Zeno did not reach, for he remained at the 
proposition, “From nothing, comes nothing.” With Heraclitus, however, the 
moment of negativity is immanent, and the Notion of Philosophy as 
complete is therefore dealt with. 

In the first place we have here the abstract idea of Being and non-being 
in a form altogether immediate and general; but when we look closer, we 
find that Heraclitus also conceived of the opposites and their unification in a 
more definite manner. He says: “The opposites are combined in the self- 
same one, just as honey is both sweet and bitter.” Sextus remarks of this 
(Pyrrh. Hyp. I. 29, §§ 210, 211; II. 6, § 63): “Heraclitus, like the Sceptics, 


proceeds from ordinary ideas; no one will deny that healthy men call honey 
sweet, while those who are sick will say it is bitter.” If it is only sweet, it 
cannot alter its nature in another individual; it would in all places and even 
to the jaundiced patient be sweet. Aristotle (De mundo, 5) quotes this from 
Heraclitus: “Join together the complete whole and the incomplete” (the 
whole makes itself the part, and the meaning of the part is to become the 
whole), “what coincides and what conflicts, what is harmonious and what 
discordant, and from out of them all comes one, and from one, all.” This 
one is not an abstraction, but the activity of dividing itself into opposites; 
the dead infinite is a poor abstraction as compared with the depths of 
Heraclitus. All that is concrete, as that God created the world, divided 
Himself, begot a Son, is contained in this determination. Sextus Empiricus 
mentions (adv. Math. IX. 337) that Heraclitus said: “The part is something 
different from the whole and is yet the same as the whole; substance is the 
whole and the part, the whole in the universe and the part in this living 
being.” Plato says in his Symposium (p. 187, Steph.; p. 397, Bekk.) of 
Heraclitus’ principle: “The one, separated from itself, makes itself one with 
itself like the harmony of the bow and the lyre.” He then makes 
Eryximachus, who speaks in the Symposium, criticize this thus: “In 
harmony there is discord, or it arises from opposites; for harmony does not 
arise from height and depth in that they are different, but from their union 
through the art of music.” But this does not contradict Heraclitus, who 
means the same thing. That which is simple, the repetition of a tone, is no 
harmony; difference is clearly necessary to harmony, or a definite antithesis; 
for it is the absolute becoming and not mere change. The real fact is that 
each particular tone is different from another — not abstractly so from any 
other, but from its other — and thus it also can be one. Each particular only 
is, in so far as its opposite is implicitly contained in its Notion. Subjectivity 
is thus the “other” of objectivity and not of a piece of paper, which would 


be meaningless; since each is the “other” of the “other” as its “other,” we 
here have their identity. This is Heraclitus’ great principle; it may seem 
obscure, but it is speculative. And this to the understanding which maintains 
the independence of Being and non-being, the subjective and objective, the 
real and the ideal, is always difficult and dim. 

2. Natural Philosophy. In his system Heraclitus did not rest content with 
thus expressing himself in Notions, or with what is purely logical. But in 
addition to this universal form in which he advanced his principle, he gave 
his idea a real and more natural form, and hence he is still reckoned as 
belonging to the Ionic school of natural philosophers. However, as regards 
this form of reality, historians are at variance; most of them, and amongst 
others, Aristotle (Met. I. 3, 8), say that he maintained fire to be the existent 
principle; others, according to Sextus (adv. Math. IX. 360; X. 233), say it 
was air, and others again assert that he made vapour to be the principle 
rather than air; even time is, in Sextus (adv. Math. X. 216), given as the 
primary existence. The question arises as to how this diversity is to be 
comprehended. It must not be believed that all these accounts are to be 
ascribed to the inaccuracy of historians, for the witnesses are of the best, 
like Aristotle and Sextus Empiricus, who do not speak casually of these 
forms, but definitely, without, however, remarking upon any such 
differences and contradictions. We seem to have a better reason in the 
obscurity of the writing of Heraclitus, which might, by the confusion of its 
expression, give occasion to misunderstanding. But when regarded closer, 
this difficulty, which is evident when merely looked at superficially, 
disappears; it 1s in the profoundly significant conceptions of Heraclitus that 
the true way out of this difficulty manifests itself. Heraclitus could no 
longer, like Thales, express water, air or anything similar as an absolute 
principle — he could no longer do so in the form of a primeval element 
from which the rest proceeds — because he thought of Being as identical 


with non-being, or the infinite Notion; thus the existent, absolute principle 
cannot with him come forth as a definite and actual thing such as water, but 
must be water in alteration, or as process only. 

a. Understanding the abstract process as time, Heraclitus said: “Time is 
the first corporeal existence,” as Sextus (adv. Math. X. 231, 232) puts it. 
Corporeal is an unfortunate expression; the Sceptics frequently pick out the 
crudest expressions or make thoughts crude in the first place so that they 
may afterwards dispense with them. Corporeal here means abstract 
sensuousness; time, as the first sensuous existence, is the abstract 
representation of process. It is because Heraclitus did not rest at the logical 
expression of Becoming, but gave to his principle the form of the existent, 
that it was necessary that time should first present itself to him as such; for 
in the sensuously perceptible it is the first form of Becoming. Time is pure 
Becoming as perceived, the pure Notion, that which is simple, and the 
harmony issuing from absolute opposites; its essential nature is to be and 
not to be in one unity, and besides this, it has no other character. It is not 
that time is or is not, for time is non-being immediately in Being and Being 
immediately in non-being: it is the transition out of Being into non-being, 
the abstract Notion, but in an objective form, i.e. in so far as it is for us. In 
time there is no past and future, but only the now, and this is, but is not as 
regards the past; and this non-being, as future, turns round into Being. If we 
were to say how that which Heraclitus recognized as principle, might, in the 
pure form in which he recognized it, exist for consciousness, we could 
mention nothing else but time; and it quite accords with the principle of 
thought in Heraclitus to define time as the first form of Becoming. 

b. But this pure, objective Notion must realize itself more fully, and thus 
we find in fact, that Heraclitus determined the process in a more markedly 
physical manner. In time we have the moments of Being and non-being 
manifested as negative only, or as vanishing immediately; if we wish to 


express both these moments as one independent totality, the question is 
asked, which physical existence corresponds to this determination. To 
Heraclitus the truth is to have grasped the essential being of nature, 1.e. to 
have represented it as implicitly infinite, as process in itself; and 
consequently it is evident to us that Heraclitus could not say that the 
primary principle is air, water, or any such thing. They are not themselves 
process, but fire is process; and thus he maintains fire to be the elementary 
principle, and this is the real form of the Heraclitean principle, the soul and 
substance of the nature-process. Fire is physical time, absolute unrest, 
absolute disintegration of existence, the passing away of the “other,” but 
also of itself; and hence we can understand how Heraclitus, proceeding 
from his fundamental determination, could quite logically call fire the 
Notion of the process. 


c. He further made this fire to be a real process; because its reality is for 
itself the whole process, the moments have become concretely determined. 
Fire, as the metamorphosis of bodily things, is the transformation and 
exhalation of the determinate; for this process Heraclitus used a particular 
word — evaporation (a@vaGvuiacic) — but it is rather transition. Aristotle 
(De anim. I. 2) says of Heraclitus in this regard, that, according to his view, 
“the soul is the principle because it is evaporation, the origination of 
everything; it is what is most incorporeal and always in a state of flux.” 
This is quite applicable to the primary principle of Heraclitus. 

Furthermore he determined the real process in its abstract moments by 
separating two sides in it— “the way upwards (dd0c¢ d&v@) and the way 
downwards (dd0¢ Katw)” — the one being division, in that it is the 
existence of opposites, and the other the unification of these existent 
opposites. Corresponding to these, he had, according to Diogenes (IX. 8), 
the further determinations “of enmity and strife (zoAeuoc, gépic), and 


friendship and harmony (duodoyia, eipyvn); of these two, enmity and strife 
is that which is the principle of the origination of differences; but what leads 
to combustion is harmony and peace.” In enmity amongst men, the one sets 
himself up independently of the other, or is for himself and realizes himself; 
but unity and peace is sinking out of independence into indivisibility or 
non-reality. Everything is thre-fold and thereby real unity; nature is the 
never-resting, and the all is the transition out of the one into the other, from 
division into unity, and from unity into division. 

The more detailed accounts of this real process are, in great measure, 
deficient and contradictory. In this connection, it is in some accounts® said 
of Heraclitus that he defined it thus: “Of the forms taken by fire there is first 
of all the sea, and then of it half is the earth and the other half the lightning 
flash (zpyotnp),” the fire which springs up. This is general and very 
obscure. Diogenes Laertius (IX. 9) says: “Fire is condensed into moisture, 
and when concrete it becomes water; water hardens into earth and this 1s the 
way downwards. The earth then again becomes fluid, and from it moisture 
supervenes, and from this the evaporation of the sea, from which all else 
arises; this is the way upwards. Water divides into a dark evaporation, 
becoming earth, and into what is pure, sparkling, becoming fire and burning 
in the solar sphere; what is fiery becomes meteors, planets and stars.” These 
are thus not still, dead stars, but are regarded as in Becoming, as being 
eternally productive. We thus have, on the whole, a metamorphosis of fire. 
These oriental, metaphorical expressions are, however, in Heraclitus not to 
be taken in their strictly sensuous signification, and as if these changes were 
present to the outward observation; but they depict the nature of these 
elements by which the earth eternally creates its suns and comets. 

Nature is thus a circle. With this in view, we find Heraclitus, according 
to Clement of Alexandria (Strom. V. 14, p. 711), saying: “The universe was 
made neither by God nor man, but it ever was and is, and will be, a living 


fire, that which, in accordance with its laws, (wétpq@) kindles and goes out.” 
We now understand what Aristotle says of the principle being the soul, 
since the latter is evaporation; that is to say, fire, as this self-moving process 
of the world, is the soul. Another statement follows, which is also found in 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. VI. 2, p. 746): “To souls (to the living) 
death is the becoming water; to water death is the becoming earth; on the 
other hand from earth, water arises, and from water, the soul.” Thus, on the 
whole, this process is one of extinction, of going back from opposition into 
unity, of the re-awakening of the former, and of issuing forth from one. The 
extinction of the soul, of the fire in water, the conflagration that finally 
results, some, and amongst others, Diogenes Laertius (IX. 8), Eusebius 
(Prep. Evang. XIV. 3) and Tennemann (Vol. I. p. 218), falsely assert to be a 
conflagration of the world. What Heraclitus is said to have spoken of as a 
conflagration of this world, was thought to be an imaginary idea that after a 
certain time — as, according to our ideas, at the end of the world — the 
world would disappear in flames. But we see at once from passages which 
are most clear,“ that this conflagration is not meant, but that it is the 
perpetual burning up as the Becoming of friendship, the universal life and 
the universal process of the universe. In respect of the fact that, according to 
Heraclitus, fire is the animating, or the soul, we find in Plutarch (De esu. 
carn. I. p. 995, ed. Xyl.) an expression which may seem odd, namely, that 
“the driest soul is the best.” We certainly do not esteem the most moist the 
best, but, on the other hand, the one which is most alive; however dry here 
signifies fiery and thus the driest soul is pure fire, and this is not lifeless but 
life itself. 

These are the principal moments of the real life-process; I will stop here 
a moment because we here find expressed the whole Notion of speculative 
reflection regarding Nature. In this Notion, one moment and one element 
goes over into the other; fire becomes water, water earth and fire. The 


contention about the transmutation and immutability of the elements is an 
old one; in this conception the ordinary, sensuous science of nature 
separates itself from natural philosophy. In the speculative point of view, 
which is that of Heraclitus, the simple substance in fire and the other 
elements in itself becomes metamorphosed; in the other, all transition is 
abolished and only an external separation of what is already there is 
maintained. Water is just water, fire is fire, &c. If the former point of view 
upholds transmutation, the latter believes in the possibility of demonstrating 
the opposite; it no longer, indeed, maintains water, fire, &c., to be simple 
realities, for it resolves them into hydrogen, oxygen, &c., but it asserts their 
immutability. It justly asserts that what is asserted and implied in the 
speculative point of view, must also have the truth of actuality; for if to be 
the speculative means to be the very nature and principle of its elements, 
this must likewise be present. We are wrong in representing the speculative 
to be something existent only in thought or inwardly, which is no one 
knows where. It is really present, but men of learning shut their eyes to it 
because of their limited point of view. If we listen to their account, they 
only observe and say what they see; but their observation is not true, for 
unconsciously they transform what is seen through their limited and 
stereotyped conception; the strife is not due to the opposition between 
observation and the absolute Notion, but between the one Notion and the 
other. They show that changes — such as that of water into earth — are 
non-existent. Even in modern times this transformation was indeed 
maintained, for when water was distilled, a residuum of earth was found. 
On this subject, however, Lavoisier carried on a number of very conclusive 
researches; he weighed all the receptacles, and it was shown that the 
residuum proceeded from the vessels. There is a superficial process that 
does not carry us beyond the determinate nature of substance. They say in 


reference to it, “water does not change into air but only into moisture, and 


moisture always condenses back into water again.” But in this they merely 
fix on a one-sided, insufficient process, and give it out to be the absolute 
process. In the real process of nature they, however, found by experience 
that the crystal dissolved gives water, and in the crystal, water is lost and 
solidifies, or becomes the so-called water of crystallization; they found that 
the evaporation of the earth is not to be found as moisture, in outward form 
in the air, for air remains quite pure, or hydrogen entirely disappears in pure 
air; they have sought in vain to find hydrogen in the atmospheric air. 
Similarly they discovered that quite dry air in which they can show neither 
moisture nor hydrogen, passes into mist, rain, &c. These are their 
observations, but they spoilt all their perceptions of changes by the fixed 
conception which they brought with them of whole and part, and of 
consistence out of parts, and of the previous presence as such, of what 
manifests itself in coming into existence. When the crystal dissolved reveals 
water, they say, “it is not that water has arisen, for it was already present 
there.” When water in its decomposition reveals hydrogen and oxygen, that 
means, according to them, “these last have not arisen for they were already 
there as such, as the parts of which the water subsists.” But they can neither 
demonstrate water in crystal nor oxygen and hydrogen in water, and the 
same is true of “latent heat.” As we find in all expression of perception and 
experience, as soon as men speak, there is a Notion present; it cannot be 
withheld, for in consciousness there always is a touch of universality and 
truth. For the Notion is the real principle, but it is only to cultured reason 
that it is absolute Notion, and not if it remains, as here, confined in a 
determinate form. Hence these men necessarily attain to their limits, and 
they are troubled because they do not find hydrogen in air; hygrometers, 
flasks full of air brought down from heights by an air-balloon, do not show 
it to exist. And similarly the water of crystallization is no longer water, but 
is changed into earth. 


To come back to Heraclitus, there is only one thing wanting to the 
process, which is that its stmple principle should be recognized as universal 
Notion. The permanence and rest which Aristotle gives, may be missed. 
Heraclitus, indeed, says that everything flows on, that nothing is existent 
and only the one remains; but that is the Notion of the unity which only 
exists in opposition and not of that reflected within itself. This one, in its 
unity with the movement of the individuals, is the genus, or in its infinitude 
the simple Notion as thought; as such, the Idea has still to be determined, 
and we shall thus find it again as the vodc of Anaxagoras. The universal is 
the immediate simple unity in opposition which goes back into itself as a 
process of differences; but this is also found in Heraclitus; he called this 
unity in opposition Fate (eiuapyévy) or Necessity. And the Notion of 
necessity is none other than this, that determinateness constitutes the 
principle of the existent as individual, but in that very way, relates it to its 
opposite: this is the absolute “connection (Aoyoc) that permeates the Being 
of the whole.” He calls this “the ethereal body, the seed of the Becoming of 
everything”;© that to him is the Idea, the universal as reality, as process at 
rest. 

3. Relation of the Principle to Consciousness. There is still something 
else to consider, and that is what position in this principle Heraclitus gives 
to consciousness; his philosophy has, on the whole, a bent towards a 
philosophy of nature, for the principle, although logical, is apprehended as 
the universal nature-process. How does this Adyoc come to consciousness? 
How is it related to the individual soul? I shall explain this here in greater 
detail: it is a beautiful, natural, childlike manner of speaking truth of the 
truth. The universal and the unity of the principle of consciousness and of 
the object, and the necessity of objectivity, make their first appearance here. 
Several passages from Heraclitus are preserved respecting his views of 
knowledge. From his principle that everything that is, at the same time is 


not, it immediately follows that he holds that sensuous certainty has no 
truth; for it is the certainty for which something exists as actual, which is 
not so in fact. Not this immediate Being, but absolute mediation, Being as 
thought of, Thought itself, is the true Being. Heraclitus in this relation says 
of sensuous perception — according to Clement of Alexandria — (Strom. 
Ill. 3, p. 520): “What we see waking is dead, but what we see sleeping, a 
dream,” and in Sextus (adv. Math. VI. 126, 127), “Men’s eyes and ears are 
bad witnesses, for they have barbarous souls. Reason (Adyoc) is the judge of 
truth, not the arbitrary, but the only divine and universal judge” — this is 
the measure, the rhythm, that runs through the Being of everything. 
Absolute necessity is just the having the truth in consciousness; but every 
thought, or what proceeds from the individual, every relation in which there 
is only form and which has the content of the ordinary idea, is not such; 
what is so is the universal understanding, the developed consciousness of 
necessity, the identity of subjective and objective. Heraclitus says in this 
connection, according to Diogenes (IX. 1): “Much learning (zoAvua@iv) 
does not instruct the mind, else it had instructed Hesiod, Pythagoras, 
Xenophanes and Hecatzus. The only wisdom is to know the reason that 
reigns over all.” 

Sextus (adv. Math. VII. 127-133), further describes the attitude of the 
subjective consciousness, of particular reason, to the universal, to this 
nature-process. That attitude has still a very physical appearance, 
resembling the state of mind we suppose in men who are mad or asleep. 
The waking man is related to things in a universal way, which is in 
conformity with the relation of the things and is the way in which others 
also regard them, and yet he still retains his independence. If, and in so far 
as I stand in the objectively intelligent connection of this state of mind, I 
am, just because of this externality, in finitude; but waking, I have the 
knowledge of the necessity of a connection in the form of objectivity, the 


knowledge of the universal existence, and thus the Idea in finite form. 
Sextus puts this in definite form: “Everything that surrounds us is logical 
and intelligent’ — yet not therefore accompanied by consciousness. “If we 
draw this universal reality through our breath, we shall be intelligent, but 
we are so waking only, sleeping we are in oblivion.” The waking 
consciousness of the outer world, what belongs to the sphere of the 
understanding, is rather what may be called a condition; but here it is taken 
as the whole of rational consciousness. “For in sleep the channels of feeling 
are closed and the understanding that is in us is prevented from uniting 
(cvugviac) with the surroundings; the breath is the only connection 
(zpoogvoic) maintained, and it may be compared to a root.” This breath is 
thus distinguished from the universal breath, i.e. from the being of another 
for us. Reason is this process with the objective: when we are not in 
connection with the whole, we only dream. “Separated, the understanding 
loses the power of consciousness (uvyuovikny Obvauiiv) that it formerly 
had.” The mind as individual unity only, loses objectivity, is not in 
individuality universal, is not the Thought which has itself as object. “In a 
waking condition, however, the understanding — gazing through the 
channels of sense as though it were through a window, and forming a 
relationship with the surroundings — maintains the logical power.” We here 
have the ideal in its native simplicity. “In the same way as coals which 
come near fire, themselves take fire, but apart from it, go out, the part which 
is cut off from the surroundings in our bodies becomes, through the 
separation, almost irrational.” This confutes those who think that God gives 
wisdom in sleep or in somnambulism. But in connection with the many 
channels it becomes similar to the whole. This whole, the universal and 
divine understanding, in unity with which we are logical, is, according to 
Heraclitus, the essence of truth. Hence that which appears as the universal 


to all, carries with it conviction, for it has part in the universal and divine 


Logos, while what is subscribed to by an individual carries with it no 
conviction from the opposite cause. He says in the beginning of his book on 
Nature: “Since the surroundings are reason, men are irrational both before 
they hear and when they first hear. For since what happens, happens 
according to this reason, they are still inexperienced when they search the 
sayings and the works which I expound, distinguishing the nature of 
everything and explaining its relations. But other men do not know what 
they do awake, just as they forget what they do in sleep.” Heraclitus says 
further: “We do and think everything in that we participate in the divine 
understanding (Adyoc). Hence we must follow the universal understanding. 
But many live as if they had an understanding (gpdvyoryv) of their own; the 
understanding is, however, nothing but interpretation” (being conscious) “of 
the manner in which all is ordered. Hence in so far as we participate in the 
knowledge (“vjuns) of it, we are in the truth; but in so far as we are 
singular (idid0muev) we are in error.” Great and important words! We 
cannot speak of truth in a truer or less prejudiced way. Consciousness as 
consciousness of the universal, is alone consciousness of truth; but 
consciousness of individuality and action as individual, an originality which 
becomes a singularity of content or of form, is the untrue and bad. 
Wickedness and error thus are constituted by isolating thought and thereby 
bringing about a separation from the universal. Men usually consider, when 
they speak of thinking something, that it must be something particular, but 
this is quite a delusion. 

However much Heraclitus may maintain that there is no truth in 
sensuous knowledge because all that exists is in a state of flux, and that the 
existence of sensuous certainty is not while it is, he maintains the objective 
method in knowledge to be none the less necessary. The rational, the true, 
that which I know, is indeed a withdrawal from the objective as from what 


is sensuous, individual, definite and existent; but what reason knows within 


itself is necessity or the universal of being; it is the principle of thought, as 
it is the principle of the world. It is this contemplation of truth that Spinoza 
in his Ethics (P. I. propos. XLIV., coroll. Il. p. 118, ed. Paul), calls “a 
contemplation of things in the guise of eternity.” The being-for-self of 
reason is not an objectless consciousness, or a dream, but a knowledge, that 
which is for itself; but this being-for-self is awake, or is objective and 
universal, i.e. is the same for all. The dream is a knowledge of something of 
which I alone know; fancy may be instanced as just such a dream. Similarly 
it is by feeling that something is for me alone, and that I have something in 
me as in this subject; the feeling may profess to be ever so elevated, yet it 
really is the case that for me as this subject, it is what I feel, and not an 
object independent of me. But in truth, the object is for me something 
essentially free, and I am for myself devoid of subjectivity; similarly this 
object is no imaginary one made an object by me alone, but is in itself a 
universal. 

There are, besides, many other fragments of Heraclitus, solitary 
expressions, such as his saying, “men are mortal gods, and gods immortal 
men; living is death to the former and dying is their life.”™ Life is the death 
of the gods, death is the life of the gods; the divine is the rising through 
thought above mere nature which belongs to death. Hence Heraclitus also 
says, according to Sextus (adv. Math. VII., 349): “the power of thinking is 
outside the body,” which, in a remarkable way, Tennemann makes into: 
“outside of men.” In Sextus (Pyrrh. Hyp. III. 24, § 230) we further read: 
“Heraclitus says that both life and death are united in our life as in our 
death; for if we live, our souls are dead and buried in us, but if we die, our 
souls arise and live.” We may, in fact, say of Heraclitus what Socrates said: 
“What remains to us of Heraclitus is excellent, and we must conjecture of 
what is lost, that it was as excellent.” Or if we wish to consider fate so just 


as always to preserve to posterity what is best, we must at least say of what 
we have of Heraclitus, that it is worthy of this preservation. 


E. Empedocles, Leucippus and Democritus. 


Oe 


WE SHALL TAKE Leucippus and Democritus with Empedocles; in them 
there is manifested the ideality of the sensuous and also universal 
determinateness or a transition to the universal. Empedocles was a 
Pythagorean Italian, whose tendencies were Ionic; Leucippus and 
Democritus, who incline to the Italians, in that they carried on the Eleatic 
school, are more interesting. Both these philosophers belong to the same 
philosophic system; they must be taken together as regards their philosophic 
thought and considered thus.“ Leucippus is the older, and Democritus 
perfected what the former began, but it is difficult to say what properly 
speaking belongs to him historically. It is certainly recorded that he 
developed Leucippus’ thought, and there is, too, some of his work 
preserved, but it is not worthy of quotation. In Empedocles we see the 
commencement of the determination and separation of principles. The 
becoming conscious of difference is an essential moment, but the principles 
here have in part the character of physical Being, and though partaking also 
of ideal Being, this form is not yet thought-form. On the other hand we find 
in Leucippus and Democritus the more ideal principles, the atom and the 
Nothing, and we also find thought-determination more immersed in the 
objective — that is, the beginning of a metaphysics of body; or pure 
Notions possess the significance of the material, and thus pass over thought 
into objective form. But the teaching is, on the whole, immature, and is 
incapable of giving satisfaction. 


1. Leucippus and Democritus. 


Nothing is accurately known of the circumstances of Leucippus’ life, not 
even where he was born. Some, like Diogenes Laertius (IX. 30), make him 
out to be an Eleatic; others to have belonged to Abdera (because he was 
with Democritus), or to Melos — Melos is an island not far from the 
Peloponnesian coast — or else, as is asserted by Simplicius in writing on 
Aristotle’s Physics (p. 7), to Miletus. It is definitely stated that he was a 
disciple and a friend of Zeno; yet he seems to have been almost 
contemporaneous with him as well as with Heraclitus. 

It is less doubtful that Democritus belonged to Abdera in Thrace, on the 
Aegean Sea, a town that in later times became so notorious on account of 
foolish actions. He was born, it would appear, about the 80th Olympiad 
(460 B.C.), or Olympiad 77, 3 (470 B.C.); the first date is given by 
Apollodorus (Diog. Laert. IX. 41), the other by Thrasyllus; Tennemann 
(Vol. I. p. 415) makes his birth to fall about the 71st Olympiad (494 B.C.). 
According to Diogenes Laertius ([X. 34), he was forty years younger than 
Anaxagoras, lived to the time of Socrates, and was even younger than he — 
that is supposing him to have been born, not in Olympiad 71, but in 
Olympiad 80. His connection with the Abderites has been much discussed, 
and many bad anecdotes are told regarding it by Diogenes Laertius. That he 
was very rich, Valertus Maximus (VIII. 7, ext. 4) judges from the fact that 
his father entertained the whole of Xerxes’ army on its passage to Greece. 
Diogenes tells (IX. 35, 36) that he expended his means, which were 
considerable, on journeys to Egypt and in penetrating into the East, but this 
last is not authentic. His possessions are stated to have amounted to a 
hundred talents, and if an Attic talent was worth about from 1000 to 1200 
thalers, he must undoubtedly have been able to get far enough with that. It 
is always said that he was a friend and disciple of Leucippus, as Aristotle 
relates (Met. I. 4), but where they met is not told. Diogenes (IX. 39) goes 
on: “After he returned from his journeys into his own country, he lived very 


quietly, for he had consumed all his substance, but he was supported by his 
brother and attained to high honour amongst his countrymen” — not 
through his philosophy, but— “by some prophetic utterances. According to 
the law, however, he who ran through his father’s means could not have a 
place in the paternal burial-place. To give no place to the calumniator or 
evil speaker’ — as though he had spent his means through extravagance— 
“he read his work Aidxoouoc to the Abderites, and the latter gave him a 
present of 500 talents, had his statue publicly erected, and buried him with 
great pomp when, at 100 years old, he died.” That this was also an Abderite 
jest, those who left us this narrative, at least, did not see. 

Leucippus is the originator of the famous atomic system which, as 
recently revived, is held to be the principle of rational science. If we take 
this system on its own account, it is certainly very barren, and there is not 
much to be looked for in it; but it must be allowed that we are greatly 
indebted to Leucippus, because, as it is expressed in our ordinary physics, 
he separated the universal and the sensuous, or the primary and the 
secondary, or the essential and the nonessential qualities of body. The 
universal quality means, in speculative language, the fact that the corporeal 
is really universally determined through the Notion or the principle of body: 
Leucippus understood the determinate nature of Being, not in a superficial 
manner, but in a speculative. When it 1s said that body has those universal 
qualities, such as form, impenetrability and weight, we think that the 
indeterminate conception of body is the essence, and that its essence is 
something other than these qualities. But speculatively, essential existence 
is just universal determinations; they are existent in themselves, or the 
abstract content and the reality of existence. To body as such, there is 
nothing left for the determination of reality but pure singularity; but it is the 
unity of opposites, and the unity of these predicates constitutes its reality. 


Let us recollect that in the Eleatic philosophy Being and non-being were 
looked at as in opposition; that only Being is, and non-being, in which 
category we find motion, change, &c., is not. Being is not as yet the unity 
turning back, and turned back into itself, like Heraclitus’ motion and the 
universal. It may be said of the point of view that difference, change, 
motion, &c., fall within sensuous, immediate perception, that the assertion 
that only Being is, is as contradictory to appearances as to thought; for the 
nothing, that which the Eleatics abolished, is. Or within the Heraclitean 
Idea, Being and non-being are the same; Being is, but non-being, since it is 
one with Being, is as well, or Being is both the predicate of Being and of 
non-being. But Being and non-being are both expressed as having the 
qualities of objectivity, or as they are for sensuous perception, and hence 
they are the opposition of full and empty. Leucippus says this; he expresses 
as existent what was really present to the Eleatics. Aristotle says (Met. I. 4): 
“Leucippus and his friend Democritus maintain that the full and the empty 
are the elements, and they call the one the existent, and the other the non- 
existent; that is, the full and solid are the existent, the empty and rare, the 
non-existent. Hence they also say that Being is no more than non-being 
because the empty is as well as the bodily; and these form the material 
sources of everything.” The full has the atom as its principle. The Absolute, 
what exists in and for itself, is thus the atom and the empty (ta d&to“a Kai TO 
xevoy): this is an important, if at the same time, an insufficient explanation. 
It is not atoms as we should speak of them, such, for example, as we 
represent to ourselves as floating in the air, that are alone the principle, for 
the intervening nothing is just as essential. Thus here we have the first 
appearance of the atomic system. We must now give the further 
signification and determination of this principle. 


a. The Logical Principle 


The principal point of consideration is the One, existent for itself: this 
determination is a great principle and one which we have not hitherto had. 
Parmenides establishes Being or the abstract universal; Heraclitus, process; 
the determination of being-for-self belongs to Leucippus. Parmenides says 
that the nothing does not exist at all; with Heraclitus Becoming existed only 
as the transition of Being into nothing where each is negated; but the view 
that each is simply at home with itself, the positive as the self-existent one 
and the negative as empty, is what came to consciousness in Leucippus, and 
became the absolute determination. The atomic principle in this manner has 
not passed away, for it must from this point of view always exist; the being- 
for-self must in every logical philosophy™ be an essential moment and yet it 
must not be put forward as ultimate. In the logical progression from Being 
and Becoming to this thought-determination, Being as existent here and 
now~ certainly first appears, but this last belongs to the sphere of finality 
and hence cannot be the principle of Philosophy. Thus, though the 
development of Philosophy in history must correspond to the development 
of logical philosophy, there will still be passages in it which are absent in 
historical development. For instance, if we wished to make Being as 
existent here the principle, it would be what we have in consciousness — 
there are things, these things are finite and bear a relation to one another — 
but this is the category of our unthinking knowledge, of appearance. Being- 
for-self, on the other hand, is, as Being, simple relation to itself, but through 
negation of the other-Being. If I say I am for myself, I not only am, but I 
negate in me all else, exclude it from me, in so far as it seems to me to be 
external. As negation of other being, which is just negation in relation to 
me, being-for-self is the negation of negation and thus affirmation; and this 
is, aS I call it, absolute negativity in which mediation indeed is present, but 
a mediation which is just as really taken away. 


The principle of the One is altogether ideal and belongs entirely to 
thought, even though we wish to say that atoms exist. The atom may be 
taken materially, but it is supersensuous, purely intellectual. In our times, 
too, more especially through the instrumentality of Gassendi, this 
conception of atoms has been renewed. The atoms of Leucippus are, 
however, not molecules, the small particles of Physics. In Leucippus, 
according to Aristotle, (De gen. et corr. I. 8) there is to be found the idea 
that “atoms are invisible because of the smallness of their body,” which is 
much like the way in which molecules are now-a-days spoken of: but this is 
merely a way of speaking of them. The One can neither be seen nor shown 
with magnifying glasses or measures, because it is an abstraction of 
thought; what is shown is always matter that is put together. It is just as 
futile when, as in modern times, men try by the microscope to investigate 
the inmost part of the organism, the soul, and think they can discover it by 
means of sight and feeling. Thus the principle of the One is altogether ideal, 
but not in the sense of being in thought or in the head alone, but in such a 
way that thought is made the true essence of things. Leucippus understood 
it so, and his philosophy is consequently not at all empirical. Tennemann 
(Vol. 1, p. 261), on the other hand, says, quite wrongly, “The system of 
Leucippus is opposed to that of the Eleatics; he recognizes the empirical 
world as the only objective reality, and body as the only kind of existence.” 
But the atom and the vacuum are not things of experience; Leucippus says 
that it is not the senses through which we become conscious of the truth, 
and thereby he has established an idealism in the higher sense and not one 
which is merely subjective. 


b. The Constitution of the World 


However abstract this principle might be to Leucippus, he was anxious to 
make it concrete. The meaning of atom is the individual, the indivisible; in 


another form the One is thus individuality, the determination of subjectivity. 
The universal and, on the other side, the individual, are great determinations 
which are involved in everything, and men first know what they have in 
these abstract determinations, when they recognize in the concrete that even 
there they are predominant. To Leucippus and Democritus this principle, 
which afterwards came to light with Epicurus, remained physical; but it also 
appears in what is intellectual. Mind indeed, is also an atom and one; but as 
one within itself, it is at the same time infinitely full. In freedom, right and 
law, in exercising will, our only concern is with this opposition of 
universality and individuality. In the sphere of the state the point of view 
that the single will is, as an atom, the absolute, may be maintained; the 
more modern theories of the state which also made themselves of practical 
effect, are of this kind. The state must rest on the universal, that is, on the 
will that exists in and for itself; if it rests on that of the individual, it 
becomes atomic and is comprehended in accordance with the thought- 
determination of the one, as is the case in Rousseau’s Contrat Social. From 
what Aristotle tells us in the passage last quoted, Leucippus’ idea of all that 
is concrete and actual is further this: “The full is nothing simple, for it is an 
infinitely manifold. These infinitely many, move in the vacuum, for the 
vacuum exists; their conglomeration brings about origination” (that 1s, of an 
existing thing, or what is for the senses), “disintegration and separation 
result in passing away.” All other categories are included here. “Activity 
and passivity subsist in the fact, that they are contiguous; but their 
contiguity is not their becoming one, for from that which is truly” 
(abstractly) “one there does not come a number, nor from that which is truly 
many, one.” Or, it may be said, they are in fact neither passive nor active, 
“for they merely abide through the vacuum” without having as their 
principle, process. Atoms thus are, even in their apparent union in that 


which we call things, separated from one another through the vacuum 


which is purely negative and foreign to them, i.e. their relation is not 
inherent in themselves, but is with something other than them, in which 
they remain what they are. This vacuum, the negative in relation to the 
affirmative, is also the principle of the movement of atoms; they are so to 
speak solicited by the vacuum to fill up and to negate it. 

These are the doctrines of the atomists. We see that we have reached the 
extreme limits of these thoughts, for when relation comes into question, we 
step beyond them. Being and non-being, as something thought, which, 
when represented for consciousness as differing in regard to one another, 
are the plenum and the vacuum, have no diversity in themselves; for the 
plenum has likewise negativity in itself; as independent, it excludes what is 
different; it 1s one and infinitely many ones, while the vacuum is not 
exclusive, but pure continuity. Both these opposites, the one and continuity, 
being now settled, nothing is easier to imagine than that atoms should float 
in existent continuity, now being separated and now united; and thus that 
their union should be only a superficial relation, or a synthesis that is not 
determined through the inherent nature of what is united, but in which these 
self-existent beings really remain separated still. But this is an altogether 
external relationship; the purely independent is united to the independent, 
and thus a mechanical combination alone results. All that is living, spiritual, 
&c., is then merely thrown together; and change, origination, creation, are 
simple union. 

However highly these principles are to be esteemed as a forward step, 
they at once reveal to us their total inadequacy, as is also the case when we 
enter with them on further concrete determinations. Nevertheless, we need 
not add what is in great measure added by the conception of a later date, 
that once upon a time, there was a chaos, a void filled with atoms, which 
afterwards became united and orderly, and that the world thereby arose; it is 
now and ever that what implicitly exists is the plenum and the vacuum. The 


satisfying point of view which natural science found in such thoughts, is 
just the simple fact that in these the existent is in its antithesis as what is 
thought and what is opposed to thought, and is hereby what exists in and for 
itself. The Atomists are therefore, generally speaking, opposed to the idea 
of the creation and maintenance of this world by means of a foreign 
principle. It is in the theory of atoms that science first feels released from 
the sense of having no foundation for the world. For if nature is represented 
as created and held together by another, it is conceived of as not existent in 
itself, and thus as having its Notion outside itself, i.e. its principle or origin 
is foreign to it and it has no principle as such, only being conceivable from 
the will of another; as it is, it is contingent, devoid of necessity and Notion 
in itself. In the conception of the atomist, however, we have the conception 
of the inherency of nature, that is to say, thought finds itself in it, or its 
principle is in itself something thought, and the Notion finds its satisfaction 
in conceiving and establishing it as Notion. In abstract existence, nature has 
its ground in itself and is simply for itself; the atom and the vacuum are just 
such simple Notions. But we cannot here see or find more than the formal 
fact that quite general and simple principles, the antithesis between the one 
and continuity, are represented. 

If we proceed from a wider, richer point of view in nature, and demand 
that from the atomic theory, it, too, must be made comprehensible, the 
satisfaction at once disappears and we see the impossibility of getting any 
further. Hence we must get beyond these pure thoughts of continuity and 
discontinuity. For these negations, the units, are not in and for themselves; 
the atoms are indivisible and like themselves, or their principle is made pure 
continuity, so that they may be said to come directly into one clump. The 
conception certainly keeps them separate and gives them a sensuously 
represented Being; but if they are alike, they are, as pure continuity, the 
same as what is empty. But that which 1s, is concrete and determined. How 


then can diversity be conceived of from these principles? Whence comes 
the determinate character of plants, colour, form? The point is, that though 
these atoms as small particles may be allowed to subsist as independent, 
their union becomes merely a combination which is altogether external and 
accidental. The determinate difference is missed; the one, as that which is 
for itself, loses all its determinateness. If various matters, electrical, 
magnetic and luminous, are assumed, and, at the same time, a mechanical 
shifting about of molecules, on the one hand unity is quite disregarded, and, 
on the other, no rational word is uttered in regard to the transition of 
phenomena, but only what is tautological. 

Since Leucippus and Democritus wished to go further, the necessity of a 
more definite distinction than this superficial one of union and separation 
was introduced, and they sought to bring this about by ascribing diversity to 
atoms, and, indeed, by making their diversity infinite. Aristotle (Met. I. 4) 
says: “This diversity they sought to determine in three ways. They say that 
atoms differ in figure, as A does from N; in order” (place) “as AN from 
NA; in position” — as to whether they stand upright or lie— “fas Z from N. 
From these all other differences must come.” We see that figure, order and 
posture are again external relationships, indifferent determinations, i.e. 
unessential relations which do not affect the nature of the thing in itself nor 
its immanent determinateness, for their unity is only in another. Taken on its 
own account, this difference is indeed inconsistent, for as the entirely 
simple one, the atoms are perfectly alike, and thus any such diversity cannot 


come into question. 


We here have an endeavour to lead the sensuous back into few 
determinations. Aristotle (De gen. et corr. I. 8) says in this connection of 
Leucippus: “He wished to bring the conception of the phenomenal and 


sensuous perception nearer, and thereby represented movement, origination 


and decease, as existent in themselves.” In this we see no more than that 
actuality from him receives its rights, while others speak only of deception. 
But when Leucippus in the end represents the atom as also fashioned in 
itself, he brings existence certainly so much nearer to sensuous perception, 
but not to the Notion; we must, indeed, go on to fashioning, but so far we 
are still a long way off from the determination of continuity and discretion. 
Aristotle (De sensu, 4) therefore says: “Democritus, and most of the other 
ancient philosophers are, when they speak of what is sensuous, very 
awkward, because they wish to make all that is felt into something tangible; 
they reduce everything to what is evident to the sense of touch, black being 
rough, and white smooth.” All sensuous qualities are thus only led back to 
form, to the various ways of uniting molecules which make any particular 
thing capable of being tasted or smelt; and this endeavour is one which is 
also made by the atomists of modern times. The French particularly, from 
Descartes onward, stand in this category. It is the instinct of reason to 
understand the phenomenal and the perceptible, only the way is false; it is a 
quite unmeaning, undetermined universality. Since figure, order, posture 
and form, constitute the only determination of what is in itself, nothing is 
said as to how these moments are experienced as colour, and indeed variety 
of colour, &c.; the transition to other than mechanical determinations is not 
made, or it shows itself to be shallow and barren. 

How it was that Leucippus, from these poor principles of atoms and of 
the vacuum, which he never got beyond, because he took them to be the 
absolute, hazarded a construction of the whole world (which may appear to 
us as strange as it is empty), Diogenes Laertius tells us (IX. 31-33) in an 
account which seems meaningless enough. But the nature of the subject 
allows of little better, and we can do no more than observe from it the 
barrenness of this conception. It runs thus: “Atoms, divergent in form, 
propel themselves through their separation from the infinite, into the great 


vacuum.” (Democritus adds to this, “by means of their mutual resistance 
(avttvmia) and a tremulous, swinging motion (zaAudc).”)4 “Here gathered, 
they form one vortex (divyv) where, by dashing together and revolving 
round in all sorts of ways, the like are separated off with the like. But since 
they are of equal weight, when they cannot, on account of their number, 
move in any way, the finer go into outer vacuum, being so to speak forced 
out; and the others remain together and, being entangled, run one against 
another, and form the first round system. But this stands apart like a husk 
that holds within it all sorts of bodies; since these, in pressing towards the 
middle, make a vortex movement, this encircling skin becomes thin, 
because from the action of the vortex, they are continually running together. 
The earth arises in this way, because these bodies, collected in the middle, 
remain together. That which encircles and which is like a husk, again 
becomes increased by means of the adherence of external bodies, and since 
it also moves within the vortex, it draws everything with which it comes in 
contact to itself. The union of some of these bodies again forms a system, 
first the moist and slimy, and then the dry, and that which circles in the 
vortex of the whole; after that, being ignited, they constitute the substance 
of the stars. The outer circle is the sun, the inner the moon,” &c. This is an 
empty representation; there is no interest in these dry, confused ideas of 
circle-motion, and of what is later on called attraction and repulsion, 
beyond the fact that the different kinds of motion are looked at as the 
principle of matter. 


c. The Soul 


Finally Aristotle relates (De anim. I. 2) that in regard to the soul, Leucippus 
and Democritus said that “it is spherical atoms.” We find further from 
Plutarch (De plac. phil. IV. 8) that Democritus applied himself to the 
relation borne by consciousness to the explanation, amongst other things, of 


the origin of feelings, because with him, the conceptions that from things 
fine surfaces, so to speak, free themselves, and fly into the eyes, ears, &c., 
first began. We see that, thus far, Democritus expressed the difference 
between the moments of implicit Being and Being-for-another more 
distinctly. For he said, as Sextus tells us (adv. Math. VII. 135): “Warmth 
exists according to opinion (voui@), and so do cold and colour, sweet and 
bitter: only the indivisible and void are truthful (éte7).” That is to say, only 
the void and indivisible and their determinations are implicit; unessential, 
different Being, such as warmth, &c., is for another. But by this the way is 
at once opened up to the false idealism that means to be done with what is 
objective by bringing it into relation with consciousness, merely saying of it 
that it is my feeling. Thereby sensuous individuality is, indeed, annulled in 
the form of Being, but it still remains the same sensuous manifold; a 
sensuously notionless manifold of feeling is established, in which there is 
no reason, and with which this idealism has no further concern. 


2. Empedocles. 


The fragments of Empedocles left, have several times been collected. Sturz 
of Leipzig collected above 400 verses.“ Peyron arranged a collection of 
fragments of Empedocles and Parmenides,= which was put into print in 
Leipzig in 1810. In Wolff’s Analects, a treatise is to be found on 
Empedocles by Ritter. 

Empedocles’ birthplace was Agrigentum in Sicily, while Heraclitus 
belonged to Asia Minor. We thus come back to Italy, for our history changes 
about between these two sides; from Greece proper, as the middle point, we 
have as yet had no philosophies at all. Empedocles, according to 
Tennemann (Vol. I. p. 415), flourished about the 80th Olympiad (460 B.C.). 
Sturz (pp. 9, 10) quotes Dodwell’s words: (De etate Pythag. p. 220), which 
indicate that Empedocles was born in Olympiad 77, 1 (472 B.C.). They are 


as follows: “In the second year of the 85th Olympiad Parmenides had 
reached his 65th year, so that Zeno was born in the second year of the 75th 
Olympiad;“ thus he was six years older than his fellow-student 
Empedocles, for the latter was only one year old when Pythagoras died in 
the first or second year of the 77th Olympiad.” Aristotle says (Met. I. 3): 
“In age Empedocles is subsequent to Anaxagoras, but his works are earlier.” 
But not only did he philosophize earlier as regards time, that is, at a younger 
age, but in reference to the stage reached by the Notion, his philosophy is 
earlier and less mature than that of Anaxagoras. 

From Diogenes’ accounts of his life (VIII. 59, 60-73), he also seems to 
have been a kind of magician and sorcerer, like Pythagoras. During his life 
he was much respected by his fellow-citizens, and, after his death, a statue 
was erected to him in his native town; his fame extended very far. He did 
not live apart, like Heraclitus, but in the exercise of great influence on the 
affairs of the town of Agrigentum, like Parmenides in Elea. He acquired the 
credit, after the death of Meton, the ruler of Agrigentum, of bringing about 
a free constitution and equal rights to all citizens. He likewise frustrated 
several attempts which were made by people of Agrigentum to seize upon 
the rulership of their city; and when the esteem of his fellow-citizens rose 
so high that they offered him the crown, he rejected their offers, and lived 
ever after amongst them as a respected private individual. Both of his life 
and death much which was fabulous was told. Seeing that he was famous in 
life, we are told that he wished not to appear to die an ordinary death, as a 
proof that he was not a mortal man, but had merely passed out of sight. 
After a feast he is said either to have suddenly disappeared, or else to have 
been on Etna with his friends, and suddenly to have been seen of them no 
more. But what became of him was revealed by the fact that one of his 
shoes was thrown up by Etna, and found by one of his friends; this made it 
clear that he threw himself into Etna, thereby to withdraw himself from the 


notice of mankind, and to give rise to the idea that he did not really die, but 
that he was taken up amongst the gods. 

The origin and occasion for this fable seems to lie in a poem in which 
there are several verses that, taken alone, make great professions. He says, 
according to Sturz, (p. 530: Reliquiz ta@v cadapudv, v. 364-376): — 


“Friends who dwell within the fort on yellow Acragas 
And who in the best of works are busy, I greet you! 

To you I am an immortal god, no more a mortal man, 
Do ye not see how that where’er I go, all honour me, 
My head being ‘circled round with diadems and crowns of green? 
When so decked out, I show myself in towns of wealth, 
Men and women pray to me. And thousands follow 
My steps, to seek from me the way to bliss, 

Others ask for prophecies; others again, 

Healing words for ailments manifold beseech. 

But what is this to me — as though ‘twere anything 

By art to conquer much corrupted man.” 


But, taken in the context, this laudation means that I am highly 
honoured, but what is the value of that to me; it expresses weariness of the 
honour given him by men. 

Empedocles had Pythagoreans as pupils, and went about with them; he is 
sometimes considered to have been a Pythagorean like Parmenides and 
Zeno, but this is the only ground for such a statement. It is a question 
whether he belonged to the League; his philosophy has no resemblance to 
the Pythagorean. According to Diogenes Laertius (VIII. 56), he was also 
called Zeno’s fellow-pupil. There have, indeed, been many isolated 
reflections of a physical kind preserved to us, as also some words of 
exhortation, and in him thought as penetrating within reality, and the 


knowledge of nature seem to have attained to greater breadth and compass; 
we find in him, however, less speculative depth than in Heraclitus, but a 
Notion more imbued with the point of view of reality, and a culture derived 
from natural philosophy or the contemplation of nature. Empedocles is 
more poetic than definitely philosophical; he is not very interesting, and 
much cannot be made of his philosophy. 

As to the particular Notion which governs it, and which really begins in 
it to appear, we may call it Combination or Synthesis. It is as combination 
that the unity of opposites first presents itself; this Notion, first opening up 
with Heraclitus, is, while in a condition of rest, conceived of as 
combination, before thought grasps the universal in Anaxagoras. 
Empedocles’ synthesis, as a completion of the relationship, thus belongs to 
Heraclitus, whose speculative Idea, though in reality, is process, but this is 
so without the individual moments in reality being mutually related as 
Notions. Empedocles’ conception of synthesis holds good to the present 
day. He also is the originator of the common idea that has even come down 
to us, of regarding the four known physical elements of fire, air, water, and 
earth, as fundamental; by chemists they are certainly no longer held to be 
elements, because they understand by elements a simple chemical 
substance. I will now give Empedocles’ ideas shortly, and draw the many 
units mentioned into the connection of a whole. 

His general ideas Aristotle® shortly sums up thus: “To the three 
elements, fire, air, and water, each of which was in turn considered as the 
principle from which everything proceeded, Empedocles added the Earth as 
the fourth corporeal element, saying that it is these which always remain the 
same, never becoming, but being united and separated as the more or the 
less, combining into one and coming out of one.” Carbon, metal, &c., are 
not something existing in and for itself which remains constant and never 


becomes; thus nothing metaphysical is signified by them. But with 


Empedocles this undoubtedly is the case: every particular thing arises 
through some kind of union of the four. These four elements, to our 
ordinary idea, are not so many sensuous things if we consider them as 
universal elements; for, looked at sensuously, there are various other 
sensuous things. All that is organic, for example, is of another kind; and, 
further, earth as one, as simple, pure earth, does not exist, for it is in 
manifold determinateness. In the idea of four elements we have the 
elevation of sensuous ideas into thought. 

Aristotle further says in reference to the abstract Notion of their relation 
to one another (Met. I. 4), that Empedocles did not only require the four 
elements as principles, but also Friendship and Strife, which we have 
already met with in Heraclitus; it is at once evident that these are of another 
kind, because they are, properly speaking, universal. He has the four natural 
elements as the real, and friendship and strife as the ideal principles, so that 
six elements, of which Sextus“ often speaks, make their appearance in lines 
that Aristotle (Met. II. 4) and Sextus (adv. Math. VII. 92) have preserved: 


“With the earth, we see the earth, with water, water, 
With air, heavenly air, with fire, eternal fire, 
With love, love is seen, and strife with sorrowful strife.” 


Through our participation in them they become for us. There we have the 
idea that spirit, the soul, is itself the unity, the very totality of elements, in 
which the principle of earth relates to earth, water to water, love to love, 
&c.# In seeing fire, the fire is in us for whom objective fire is, and so on. 

Empedocles also speaks of the process of these elements, but he did not 
comprehend it further; the point to be remarked is that he represented their 


unity as a combination. In this synthetic union, which is a superficial 


relation devoid of Notion, being partly related and partly unrelated, the 
contradiction necessarily results that at one time the unity of elements is 
established and at another, their separation: the unity is not the universal 
unity in which they are moments, being even in their diversity one, and in 
their unity different, for these two moments, unity and diversity, fall 
asunder, and union and separation are quite indeterminate relationships. 
Empedocles says in the first book of his poem on Nature, as given by Sturz 
(p. 517, v. 106-109): “There is no such thing as a Nature, only a 
combination and separation of what is combined; it is merely called Nature 
by men.” That is to say, that which constitutes anything, as being its 
elements or parts, is not as yet called its nature, but only its determinate 
unity. For example, the nature of an animal is its constant and real 
determinateness, its kind, its universality, which is simple. But Empedocles 
does away with nature in this sense, for every thing, according to him, is the 
combination of simple elements, and thus not in itself the universal, simple 
and true: this is not what is signified by us when we speak of nature. Now 
this nature in which a thing moves in accordance with its own end, Aristotle 
(De gen. et corr. II. 6) misses in Empedocles; in later times this conception 
was still further lost. Because the elements were thus existent simply in 
themselves, there was, properly speaking, no process established in them, 
for in process they are only vanishing moments, and not existent in 
themselves. Being thus implicit, they must have been unchangeable, or they 
could not constitute themselves into a unity; for in the one their subsistence, 
or their implicit existence would be destroyed. But because Empedocles 
says that things subsist from these elements, he immediately establishes 
their unity. 

These are the principal points in Empedocles’ philosophy. I will quote 
the remarks that Aristotle (Met. I. 4) makes in this regard. 


(a) “If we wish to follow this up, and do so in accordance with the 
understanding, not merely stumbling over it like Empedocles, we should 
say that friendship is the principle of good and strife the principle of evil, so 
that in a measure we may assert that Empedocles maintained — and was the 
first to do so — that the evil and the good are the absolute principles, 
because the good is the principle of all good, and the bad the principle of all 
evil.” Aristotle shows the trace of universality present here; for to him it 
may be termed essential in dealing with the Notion of the principle, that 
which is in and for itself. But this is only the Notion, or the thought which is 
present in and for itself; we have not yet seen such a principle, for we find it 
first in Anaxagoras. If Aristotle found the principle of motion missed in 
ancient philosophers, in the Becoming of Heraclitus, he again missed in 
Heraclitus the still deeper principle of the Good, and hence wished to 
discover it in Empedocles. By the good the “why” is to be understood, that 
which is an end in and for itself, which is clearly established in itself, which 
is on its own account, and through which all else is; the end has the 
determination of activity, the bringing forth of itself, so that it, as end to 
itself, is the Idea, the Notion that makes itself objective and, in its 
objectivity, is identical with itself. Aristotle thus entirely controverts 
Heraclitus, because his principle is change alone, without remaining like 
self, maintaining self, and going back within self. 

(2) Aristotle also says in criticizing further the relationship and 
determination of these two universal principles of Friendship and Strife, as 
of union and separation, that “Empedocles neither adequately made use of 
them nor discovered in them what they involved (écevpioxel to 
OuoAoyovpevov); for with him friendship frequently divides and strife 
unites. That is, when the All falls asunder through strife amongst the 
elements, fire is thereby united into one, and so is each of the other 
elements.” The separation of the elements which are comprised within the 


All, is just as necessarily the union amongst themselves of the parts of each 
element; that which, on the one hand, is the coming into separation, as 
independent, is at the same time something united within itself. “But when 
everything through friendship goes back into one, it is necessary that the 
parts of each element undergo separation again.” The being in one is itself a 
manifold, a diverse relation of the four diversities, and thus the going 
together is likewise a separation. This is the case generally with all 
determinateness, that it must in itself be the opposite, and must manifest 
itself as such. The remark that, speaking generally, there is no union without 
separation, no separation without union, is a profound one; identity and 
non-identity are thought-determinations of this kind which cannot be 
separated. The reproach made by Aristotle is one that lies in the nature of 
the thing. And when Aristotle says that Empedocles, although younger than 
Heraclitus, “was the first to maintain such principles, because he did not 
assert that the principle of motion is one, but that it is different and 
opposed,” this certainly relates to the fact that he thought it was in 
Empedocles that he first found design, although his utterances on the 
subject were dubious. 

(vy) As to the real moments in which this ideal realizes itself, Aristotle 
further says, “He does not speak of them as four’ — equivalents in 
juxtaposition— “but on the contrary as two; fire he puts by itself on the one 
side, and the three others, earth, air, and water, on the other.” What would 
be most interesting is the determination of their relationship. 

(6) In what deals with the relationship of the two ideal moments, 
friendship and strife, and of the four real elements, there is thus nothing 
rational, for Empedocles, according to Aristotle (Met. XI. 10), did not 
properly separate, but co-ordinated them, so that we often see them in 
proximity and counted as having equal value; but it is self-evident that 


Empedocles also separated these two sides, the real and the ideal, and 
expressed thought as their relation. 

(ec) Aristotle says with justice (De gen. et corr. I. 1) that “Empedocles 
contradicts both himself and appearances. For at one time he maintains that 
none of the elements springs out of the other, but all else comes from them; 
and, at another time, he makes them into a whole through friendship, and 
again destroys this unity through strife. Thus through particular differences 
and qualities, one becomes water, the other fire, &c. Now if the particular 
differences are taken away (and they can be taken away since they have 
arisen), it is evident that water arises from earth, and the reverse. The All 
was not yet fire, earth, water, and air, when these were still one, so that it is 
not clear whether he made the one or the many to be, properly speaking, 
real existence.” Because the elements become one, their special character, 
that through which water is water, is nothing in itself, that is, they are 
passing into something different; but this contradicts the statement that they 
are the absolute elements, or that they are implicit. He considers actual 
things as an intermingling of elements, but in regard to their first origin, he 
thinks that everything springs from one through friendship and strife. This 
customary absence of thought is in the nature of synthetic conceptions; it 
now upholds unity, then multiplicity, and does not bring both thoughts 
together; as sublated, one is also not one. 


F. Anaxagoras. 
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With Anaxagoras a light, if still a weak one, begins to dawn, because the 
understanding is now recognized as the principle. Aristotle says of 
Anaxagoras (Met. I. 3): “But he who said that reason (vodc), in what lives 
as also in nature, is the origin of the world and of all order, is like a sober 
man as compared with those who came before and spoke at random (éix7).” 
As Aristotle says, hitherto philosophers may “be compared to the fencers 
who fence in an unscientific way. Just as the latter often make good thrusts 
in their struggle, though not by any skill, these philosophers seem to speak 
without any knowledge of what they say.” Now if Anaxagoras, as a sober 
man amongst drunkards, was the first to reach this consciousness — for he 
says that pure thought is the actually existent universal and true — he yet, 
to a considerable extent, still thrusts into space. 

The connection of his philosophy with what precedes is as follows: In 
Heraclitus’ Idea as motion, all moments are absolutely vanishing. 
Empedocles represents the gathering together of this motion into a unity, 
but into a synthetic unity; and with Leucippus and Democritus it is the 
same. With Empedocles, however, the moments of this unity are the 
existent elements of fire, water, &c., and with the others, pure abstractions, 
implicit being, thoughts. But in this way universality is directly asserted, for 
the opposing elements have no longer any sensuous support. We have had 
Being, Becoming, the One, as principles; they are universal thoughts and 
not sensuous, nor are they figures of the imagination; the content and its 
parts are, however, taken from what is sensuous, and they are thoughts in 
some sort of a determination. Anaxagoras now says that it is not gods, 
sensuous principles, elements, or thoughts -— which really are 


determinations of reflection — but that it is the Universal, Thought itself, in 
and for itself, without opposition, all embracing, which is the substance or 
the principle. The unity as universal, returns from the opposition into itself, 
while in the synthesis of Empedocles, what is opposed is still apart from it 
and independent, and Thought is not Being. Here, however, Thought as 
pure, free process in itself, is the self-determining universal, and is not 
distinguished from conscious thought. In Anaxagoras quite new ground is 
thus opened up. 

Anaxagoras concludes this period, and after him a fresh one begins. In 
accordance with the favourite idea of there being a genealogical descent of 
principles from the teacher to the taught, because he was an Ionian, he is 
often represented as perpetuating the Ionic school, and as an Ionic 
philosopher: Hermotimus of Clazomenz, too, was his teacher. To support 
this theory Diogenes Laertius (II. 6) makes him a disciple of Anaximenes, 
whose birth is, however, placed in Ol. 55-58, or about sixty years earlier 
than that of Anaxagoras. 

Aristotle says (Met. I. 3) that Anaxagoras first began by these 
determinations to express absolute reality as understanding. Aristotle and 
others after him, such as Sextus (adv. Math. IX. 7), mention the bare fact 
that Hermotimus gave rise to this conception, but it was clearly due to 
Anaxagoras. Little is gained if such a fact were true, since we learn no more 
about the philosophy of Hermotimus; it cannot have been much. Others 
have made numerous historical researches respecting this Hermotimus. The 
name we have already mentioned amongst those of whom it is said that 
Pythagoras existed in them before he lived as Pythagoras. We also have a 
story of Hermotimus to the effect that he possessed the peculiar gift of 
being able to make his soul quit his body. But this did him bad service in 
the end, since his wife, with whom he had a dispute, and who besides knew 
very well how matters stood, showed to their acquaintances this soul- 


deserted body as dead, and it was burnt before the soul reinstated itself — 
which soul must have been astonished.” It is not worth while to investigate 
what lies at the ground of these ancient stories, 1.e. into how we should 
regard the matter: we may think of it as implying a state of ecstasy. 

We must consider the life of Anaxagoras before his philosophy. 
Anaxagoras, according to Diogenes (II. 7), born in Ol. 70 (500 B.C.), comes 
earlier than Democritus, and in age also precedes Empedocles, yet, on the 
whole, he was contemporaneous with these, as also with Parmenides; he 
was as old as Zeno, and lived somewhat earlier than Socrates, but still they 
were acquainted with one another. His native town was Clazomene, in 
Lydia, not very far from Colophon and Ephesus, and situated on an isthmus 
by which a great peninsula is connected with the mainland. His life is 
shortly summed up in the statement that he devoted himself to the study of 
the sciences, withdrew from public affairs; according to Valerius Maximus 
(VII. 7, extr. 6) he made numerous journeys, and finally, according to 
Tennemann (Vol. I. pp. 300, 415), in the forty-fifth year of his age, in the 
81st Olympiad (456 B.C.), and at a propitious time, he came to Athens. 

With him we thus find Philosophy in Greece proper, where so far there 
had been none, and coming, indeed, as far as Athens; hitherto either Asia 
Minor or Italy had been the seat of Philosophy, though, when the 
inhabitants of Asia Minor fell under Persian rule, with their loss of freedom, 
it expired amongst them. Anaxagoras, himself a native of Asia Minor, lived 
in the important period between the war of the Medes and the age of 
Pericles, principally in Athens, which had now reached the zenith of its 
greatness, for 1t was both the head of Grecian power, and the seat and centre 
of the arts and sciences. Athens, after the Persian wars, brought the greater 
part of the Greek islands into subjection, as also a number of maritime 
towns in Thrace, and even further into the Black Sea. As the greatest artists 
collected in Athens, so also did the most noted philosophers and sophists 


live there — a circle of luminaries in the arts and sciences such as we have 
in A’schylus, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Thucydides, Diogenes of Apollonia, 
Protagoras, Anaxagoras, and others from Asia Minor. Pericles then ruled 
the State, and raised it to that height of splendour which may be called the 
golden age in Athenian life; Anaxagoras, although living in the most 
flourishing time of Athenian life, touches on its decay, or rather reaches the 
first threatening of that decay, which ended in a total extermination of this 
beautiful life. 

What is of special interest at this time is the opposition between Athens 
and Lacedzmon, the two Greek nations which contended with one another 
for the foremost place in Greece; here we must therefore allude to the 
principles of these celebrated States. While the Lacedeemonians had no arts 
or sciences, Athens had to thank the character of its constitution, and of its 
whole spirit, for the fact that it was the seat of the sciences and fine arts. But 
the constitution of Lacedemon is also worthy of high esteem, for it 
regulated and restrained the high Doric spirit, and its principal feature was 
that all personal peculiarity was subordinated, or rather sacrificed, to the 
general aim of the life of the State, and the individual had the consciousness 
of his honour and sufficiency only in the consciousness of working for the 
State. A people of such genuine unity, in whom the will of the individual 
had, properly speaking, quite disappeared, were united by an indestructible 
bond, and Lacedemon was hence placed at the head of Greece, and 
obtained the leadership, which, we find, it held among the Argives in the 
days of Troy. This is a great principle which must exist in every true State, 
but which with the Lacedzemonians retained its one-sided character; this 
one-sidedness was avoided by the Athenians, and by that means they 
became the greater. In Lacedemon personality proper was so much 
disregarded that the individual could not have free development or 
expression; individuality was not recognized, and hence not brought into 


harmony with the common end of the State. This abrogation of the rights of 
subjectivity, which, expressed in his own way, is also found in Plato’s 
Republic, was carried very far with the Lacedemonians. But the universal 
is living spirit only in so far as the individual consciousness finds itself as 
such within it; the universal is not constituted of the immediate life and 
being of the individual, the mere substance, but formed of conscious life. 
As individuality which separates itself from the universal is powerless and 
falls to the ground, the one-sided universal, the morality of individuality 
cannot stand firm. The Lacedemonian spirit, which had not taken into 
account the freedom of consciousness, and whose universal had isolated 
itself therefrom, had hence to see it break forth in opposition to the 
universal; and though the first to come forward as the liberators of Greece 
from its tyranny were the Spartans, whom even Athens thanks for the 
expulsion of the descendants of Pisistratus, their relationship to their 
confederates soon passes into that of common, mean, tyranny. Within the 
State it likewise ends in a harsh aristocracy, just as the fixed equilibrium of 
property (each family retaining its inheritance, and through forbidding the 
possession of money, or trade and commerce, preventing the possibility of 
inequality in riches) passes into an avarice which, as opposed to this 
universal, is brutal and mean. This essential moment of particularity, not 
being taken into the State, and hence not made legal and moral (moral first 
of all), comes forth as vice. In a rational organization all the elements of the 
Idea are present; if the liver were isolated as bile it would become not more, 
and not less active, but becoming antagonistic, it would isolate itself from 
the corporate economy of the body. Solon, on the contrary, gave to the 
Athenians not only equality of laws and unity of spirit in their constitution 
(which was a purer democracy than in Sparta), but although each citizen 
had his substantial consciousness in unity with the laws of the State, he also 
gave free play to the individual mind, so that each might do as he would, 


and might find expression for himself. Solon entrusted the executive to the 
people, not to the Ephors, and this became self-government after the 
displacement of the tyrants, and thus in truth a free people arose; the 
individual had the whole within himself, as he had his consciousness and 
action in the whole. Thus we see in this principle the formation of free 
consciousness and the freedom of individuality in its greatness. The 
principle of subjective freedom appears at first, however, still in unison with 
the universal principle of Greek morality as established by law, and even 
with mythology; and thus in its promulgation, because the genius of its 
conceptions could develop freely, it brought about these masterpieces in the 
beautiful plastic arts, and the immortal works of poetry and history. The 
principle of subjectivity had, thus far, not taken the form that particularity, 
as such, should be set free, and that its content should be a subjectively 
particular, at least distinguished from the universal principle, universal 
morality, universal religion, universal laws. Thus we do not see the carrying 
out of isolated ideas, but the great, moral, solid, divine content made in 
these works object for consciousness, and generally brought before 
consciousness. Later we shall find the form of subjectivity becoming free 
for itself, and appearing in opposition to the substantial, to morality, 
religion, and law. 

The basis of this principle of subjectivity, though it is still a merely 
general one, we now see in Anaxagoras. But amongst this noble, free, and 
cultured people of Athens, he who had the happiness to be first, was 
Pericles, and this circumstance raised him in the estimation of the individual 
to a place so high that few could reach it. Of all that is great amongst men, 
the power of ruling over the will of men who have but one will, is the 
greatest, for this controlling individuality must be both the most universal 
and the most living — a lot for a mortal being than which hardly any better 
can be found. His individuality was, according to Plutarch, (in Pericle 5) as 


deep as it was perfect; as serious (he never laughed), as full of energy and 
restfulness: Athens had him the whole day long. Thucydides has preserved 
some of Pericles’ speeches to the people which allow of few works being 
compared to them. Under Pericles the highest culture of the moral 
commonwealth is to be found, the juncture where individuality is still under 
and also in the universal. Presently individuality prevails, because its 
activity falls into extremes, since the state as state, is not yet independently 
organized within itself. Because the essence of the Athenian State was the 
common spirit, and the religious faith of individuals in this constituted their 
essence, there disappears with the disappearance of this faith, the inner 
Being of the people, since the spirit is not in the form of the Notion as it is 
in our states. The speedy transition to this last is the vodc, subjectivity, as 
Being, self-reflection. When Anaxagoras at this time, the principle of which 
has just been given, came to Athens, he was sought out by Pericles, and, as 
his friend, lived in very intimate relations with him, before the latter 
occupied himself with public affairs. But Plutarch (in Pericle 4, 16) also 
relates that Anaxagoras came to want because Pericles neglected him — did 
not supply the illuminating lamp with oil. 

A more important matter is that Anaxagoras (as happened later with 
Socrates and many other philosophers) was accused of despising those 
whom the people accepted as gods. The prose of the understanding came 
into contact with the poetic, religious point of view. It is distinctly said by 
Diogenes Laertius (II. 12) that Anaxagoras believed the sun and stars to be 
burning stones; and he is, according to Plutarch, (in Pericle, 6) blamed for 
having explained something that the prophets stated to be a marvellous 
omen, in a natural way; it quite tallies with this that he is said to have 
foretold that on the day of AZgos-Potamos, where the Athenians lost their 
last fleet against Lysander, a stone should fall from heaven. The general 
remark might be made of Thales, Anaximander, &c., that the sun, moon, 


earth and stars were counted as mere things, i.e. as objects external to mind, 
and that they no longer held them to be living gods, but represented them in 
different ways — which ideas, for the rest, deserve no further consideration, 
since these matters belong properly to ordinary learning. Things may be 
derived from thought; thought really brings about the result that certain 
objects which may be called divine, and certain conceptions of these which 
may be called poetic, together with the whole range of superstitious beliefs, 
are demolished — they are brought down to being what are called natural 
things. For in thought, as the identity of itself and of Being, mind knows 
itself as the truly actual, so that for mind in thought, the unspiritual and 
material is brought down to being mere things, to the negative of mind. All 
the ideas of those philosophers have this in common, that nature is through 
them undeified; they brought the poetic view of nature down to the prosaic, 
and destroyed the poetic point of view which ascribes to all that is now 
considered to be lifeless, a life proper to itself, perhaps also sensation, and, 
it may be, a being after the usual order of consciousness. The loss of this 
point of view is not to be lamented as if unity with nature, pure faith, 
innocent purity and childlike spirit went with it. Innocent and childlike it 
may certainly have been, but reason is just the going forth from such 
innocence and unity with nature. So soon as mind grasps itself, 1s for itself, 
it must for that very reason confront the ‘other’ of itself as a negation of 
consciousness, i.e. look on it as something devoid of mind, an unconscious 
and lifeless thing, and it must first come to itself through this opposition. 
There is in this a fixing of self-moving things such as are met with in the 
myths of the ancients, who relate such tales as that the Argonauts secured 
the rocks on the Straits of the Hellespont which formerly moved like 
scissors. Similarly progressive culture consolidated that which formerly was 
thought to have its own motion and life in itself, and made it into unmoving 


matter. This transition of the mythical point of view into the prosaic, here 


comes to be recognized by the Athenians. A prosaic point of view such as 
this, assumes that man has requirements quite different from those he 
formerly had; in this we find traces of the powerful, necessary conversion 
brought about in the ideas of man through the strengthening of thought, 
through knowledge of himself, and through Philosophy. 

The institution of charges of atheism, which we shall touch upon more 
fully in dealing with Socrates, is, in Anaxagoras’ case, quite 
comprehensible, from the specific reason that the Athenians, who were 
envious of Pericles, who contended with him for the first place, and who 
did not venture to proceed against him openly, took his favourites to law, 
and sought through charges against his friend, to injure him. Thus his friend 
Aspasia was brought under accusation, and the noble Pericles had, 
according to Plutarch (in Pericle, 32), in order to save her from 
condemnation, to beg the individual citizens of Athens with tears for her 
acquittal. The Athenian people in their freedom, demanded such acts of the 
potentates to whom they allowed supremacy, for thereby an 
acknowledgment was given of their subordination to the people; they thus 
made themselves the Nemesis in respect to the high place accorded to the 
great, for they placed themselves in a position of equality with these, while 
these again made evident their dependence, subjection and powerlessness 
before the others. What is told about the result of this charge against 
Anaxagoras is quite contradictory and uncertain: Pericles certainly saved 
him from condemnation to death. He was either, as some say, condemned 
only to banishment after Pericles had led him before the people, speaking 
and entreating for him, after, by reason of his age, attenuation and weakness 
the sympathy of the people had been aroused; or else, as others say, with the 
help of Pericles, he escaped from Athens and was in absence condemned to 
death, the judgment never being executed upon him. Others again say that 
he was liberated, but from the vexation that he felt respecting these charges, 


and from apprehension as to their repetition, he voluntarily left Athens. And 
at about sixty or seventy years of age, he died in Lampsacus in the 88th 
Olympiad (428 B.C.).4 

1. The Universal Principle. The logical principle of Anaxagoras was that 
he recognized the vodc¢ as the simple, absolute essence of the world. The 
simplicity of the vods is not a Being but a universality which 1s 
distinguished from itself, though in such a way that the distinction is 
immediately sublated and the identity is set forth for itself. This universal 
for itself, sundered, exists in purity only as thought; it exists also in nature 
as objective existence, but in that case no longer purely for itself, but as 
having particularity as an immediate in it. Space and time are, for example, 
the most ideal, universal facts in nature as such, but there is no pure space, 
no pure time and motion any more than any pure matter — for this 
universal is immediately defined space, air, earth, &c. In thought, when I 
say, | am I, or I = I, I certainly distinguish something from me, but the pure 
unity remains; there is no movement but a distinction which is not 
distinguished, or the being-for-me. And in all that I think, if the thought has 
a definite content, it is my thought: I am thus known to myself in this 
object. This universal which thus exists for itself and the individual, or 
thought and being, thus, however, come into definite opposition. Here the 
speculative unity of this universal with the individual should be considered 
as it is posited as absolute unity, but the comprehension of the Notion itself 
is certainly not found with the ancients. We need not expect a pure Notion 
such as one of an understanding realizing itself into a system, organized as a 
universe. 

How Anaxagoras enunciated the Notion of the vodc, Aristotle (De anim. 
I. 2) goes on to tell: “Anaxagoras maintains that the soul is the principle of 
movement. Yet he does not always express himself fully about the soul and 
vovdc: he seems to separate vodc and soul from one another, and still he 


makes use of them as though they were the same existence, only that by 
preference he makes the vodc the principle of everything. He certainly 
speaks frequently of the vodc as of the cause of the beautiful and right, but 
another time he calls it the soul. For it is in all animals, in large as well as 
small, the higher kind and the lower; it alone of all existence is the simple, 
unadulterated and pure; it is devoid of pain and is not in community with 
any other.” What we therefore have to do is to show from the principle of 
motion, that it is the self-moving; and this thought is, as existent for itself. 
As soul, the self-moving is only immediately individual; the vodc, however, 
as simple, is the universal. Thought moves on account of something: the 
end is the first simple which makes itself result; this principle with the 
ancients is grasped as good and evil, 1.e. end as positive and negative. This 
determination is a very important one, but with Anaxagoras it was not fully 
worked out. While in the first place the principles are material, from these 
Aristotle then distinguishes determination and form, and thirdly he finds in 
the process of Heraclitus, the principle of motion. Then in the fourth place 
there comes the reason why, the determination of end, with the vodc; this is 
the concrete in itself. Aristotle adds in the above-mentioned passage (p. 
192), “according to these men” (the Ionians and others) “and in reference to 
such causes” (water, fire, &c.), “since they are not sufficient to beget the 
nature of things, the philosophers are, as already said, compelled by the 
truth to go on to the principle following (éyouévyv). For neither the earth 
nor any other principle is capable of explaining the fact that while on the 
one hand all is good and beautiful, on the other, something else is produced, 
and those men do not seem to have thought that this was so; nor is it seemly 
to abandon such matters to hazard (attouwdt@) and to chance.” Goodness 
and beauty express the simple restful Notion, and change the Notion in its 


movement. 


With this principle comes the determination of an understanding as of 
self-determining activity; this has hitherto been wanting, for the Becoming 
of Heraclitus, which is only process, is not yet as fate, the independently 
self-determining. By this we must not represent to ourselves subjective 
thought; in thinking we think immediately of our thought as it is in 
consciousness. Here, on the contrary, quite objective thought is meant, 
active understanding — as we say, there is reason in the world, or we speak 
of genera in nature which are the universal. The genus animal is the 
substantial of the dog; the dog itself is this; the laws of nature are 
themselves nature’s immanent essence. The nature is not formed from 
without as men make a table; this is also made with understanding, but 
through an understanding outside of this wood. This external form, which is 
called the understanding, immediately occurs to us in speaking of the 
understanding; but here the universal is meant, that which is the immanent 
nature of the object itself. The vodc is thus not a thinking existence from 
without which regulates the world; by such the meaning present to 
Anaxagoras would be quite destroyed and all its philosophic interest taken 
away. For to speak of an individual, a unit from without, is to fall into the 
ordinary conception and its dualism; a so-called thinking principle is no 
longer a thought, but is a subject. But still the true universal is for all that 
not abstract, but the universal is just the determining in and out of itself of 
the particular in and for itself. In this activity, which is independently self- 
determining, the fact is at once implied that the activity, because it 
constitutes process, retains itself as the universal self-identical. Fire, which, 
according to Heraclitus, was process, dies away and merely passes over, 
without independent existence, into the opposite; it is certainly also a circle 
and a return to fire, but the principle does not retain itself in its 
determinateness as the universal, seeing that a simple passing into the 
opposite takes place. This relation to itself in determination which we see 


appearing in Anaxagoras, now, however, contains the determination of the 
universal though it is not formally expressed, and therein we have the end 
or the Good. 

I have just recently (p. 316) spoken of the Notion of the end, yet by that 
we must not merely think of the form of the end as it is in us, in conscious 
beings. At first, end, in as far as I have it, is my conception, which is for 
itself, and the realization of which depends on my wish; if I carry it out, and 
if I am not unskilful, the object produced must be conformable to the end, 
containing nothing but it. There is a transition from subjectivity to 
objectivity through which this opposition is always again sublated. Because 
I am discontented with my end in that it is only subjective, my activity 
consists in removing this defect and making it objective. In objectivity the 
end has retained itself; for instance, if I have the end in view of building a 
house and am active for that end, the house results in which my end is 
realized. But we must not, as we usually do, abide at the conception of this 
subjective end; in this case both I and the end exist independently and 
externally in relation to each other. In the conception that God, as wisdom, 
rules the world in accordance with an end, for instance, the end is posited 
for itself in a wise, figuratively conceiving Being. But the universal of end 
is the fact that since it is a determination independently fixed, that rules 
present existence, the end is the truth, the soul of a thing. The Good in the 
end gives content to itself, so that while it is active with this content, and 
after it has entered into externality, no other content comes forth than what 
was already present. The best example of this is presented in life; it has 
desires, and these desires are its ends; as merely living, however, it knows 
nothing of these ends, but yet they are first, immediate determinations 
which are established. The animal works at satisfying these desires, i.e. at 
reaching the end; it relates itself to external things, partly mechanically, 
partly chemically. But the character of its activity does not remain 


mechanical or chemical; the product is rather the animal itself, which, as its 
own end, brings forth in its activity only itself, since it negates and 
overturns those mechanical or chemical relationships. In mechanical and 
chemical process, on the other hand, the result is something different, in 
which the subject does not retain itself; but in the end, beginning and end 
are alike, for we posit the subjective objectively in order to receive it again. 
Self-preservation is a continual production by which nothing new, but 
always the old, arises; it is a taking back of activity for the production of 
itself. 

Thus this self-determining activity, which is then active on something 
else, enters into opposition, but it again negates the opposition, governs it, 
in it reflects upon itself; it 1s the end, the thought, that which conserves 
itself in its self-determination. The development of these moments is the 
business of Philosophy from henceforth. But if we look more closely as to 
how far Anaxagoras has got in the development of this thought, we find 
nothing further than the activity determining from out of itself, which sets 
up a limit or measure; further than the determination of measure, 
development does not go. Anaxagoras gives us no more concrete definition 
of the vodc, and this we are still left to consider; we thus have nothing more 
than the abstract determination of the concrete in itself. The above- 
mentioned predicates which Anaxagoras gives the vodc, may thus indeed be 
affirmed, but they are, on their own account, one-sided only. 

2. The Homeomerie. This is the one side in the principle of Anaxagoras; 
we now have to consider the going forth of the vodc into further 
determinations. This remaining part of the philosophy of Anaxagoras at 
first, however, makes us think that the hopes in which such a principle 
justified us must be very much diminished. On the other side, this universal 
is confronted by Being, matter, the manifold generally, potentiality as 
distinguished from the former as actuality. For if the Good or the end is also 


determined as potentiality, the universal, as the self-moving, may rather be 
called the actual in itself, the being-for-self, as opposed to implicit being, 
potentiality, passivity. Aristotle says in an important passage (Met. I. 8): “If 
any one should say of Anaxagoras that he adopted two principles, he would 
rest his statement on a point respecting which the latter never really clearly 
defined himself, but which he had necessarily to acknowledge to those who 
adduced it.... That is, Anaxagoras says that originally everything is 
mingled.... But where nothing is yet separated, no distinguishing feature is 
present; such substance is neither a white, black, gray, nor any other colour, 
but colourless; it has no quality nor quantity nor determination (c7). All is 
mingled except the vodc; this is unmingled and pure. With this in view, it 
thus occurs to him to denominate as principles the one, for it alone is single 
and unmingled, and the other-being (@dtepov), what we call the 
indeterminate, before it has become determined or partakes of any kind of 
form.” 

This other principle is celebrated under the name of homceomeries 
(Guoiouepy), of like parts or homogeneous, in Aristotle’s rendering (Met. I. 
3, 7); Riemer translates 7 duoiouepela “the similarity of individual parts to 
the whole,” and ai duoiouépeiai “the elementary matter,” yet this latter 
word seems to be of a later origin.™ Aristotle says, “Anaxagoras sets forth” 
(in respect of the material) “infinitely many principles, for he maintained 
that, like water and fire in Empedocles’ system, nearly all that is formed of 
like parts only arises from union and passes away through separation; other 
arising and passing away there is none, for equal parts remain eternal.” That 
is, the existent, the individual matter, such as bones, metal, flesh, &c., in 
itself consists of parts like itself — flesh of small particles of flesh, gold of 
small gold particles, &c. Thus he said at the beginning of his work, “AII has 
been alike” (i.e. unseparated as in a chaos), “‘and has rested for an infinitude 
of time; then came the vodc, and it brought in movement, separated and 


brought order into the separated creation (dlexoouyjoev), in that it united the 
like.” 

The homoeomeriz become clearer if we compare them with the 
conceptions of Leucippus and Democritus and others. In Leucippus and 
Democritus, as well as Empedocles, we saw this matter, or the absolute as 
objective existence, determined so that simple atoms — with the latter the 
four elements and with the former infinitely many — were set forth as 
separate only in form; their syntheses and combinations were existing 
things. Aristotle (De ccelo, HI. 3) says further on this point, “Anaxagoras 
asserts of the elements the opposite to Empedocles. For the latter takes as 
original principles, fire, air, earth, and water, through whose union all things 
arise. On the other hand, Anaxagoras maintains what are of like parts such 
as flesh, bones, or the like to be simple materials; such things as water and 
fire, on the contrary, are a mixture of the original elements. For any one of 
these four consists of the infinite admixture of all invisible, existing things 
of like parts, which hence come forth from these.” The principle held good 
for him as for the Eleatics, that “the like only comes out of the like; there is 
no transition into the opposite, no union of opposites possible.” All change 
is hence to him only a separation and union of the like; change as true 
change, would be a Becoming out of the negative of itself. “That is, because 
Anaxagoras,” says Aristotle (Phys. I, 4), “partook of the view of all 
physicists that it is impossible that anything can come out of nothing, there 
was nothing left but to admit that what becomes was already present as an 
existent, but that, on account of its small size, 1t was imperceptible to us.” 
This point of view is also quite different from the conception of Thales and 
Heraclitus, in which, not only the possibility, but the actuality of the 
transformation of these like qualitative differences is essentially maintained. 
But to Anaxagoras with whom the elements are a mingled chaos formed 
therefrom, having only an apparent uniformity, concrete things arise 


through the severance of these infinitely many principles from such a chaos, 
since like finds like. Respecting the difference between Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras, there is further what Aristotle adds in the same place: “The 
former allows a change (zepiodov) in these conditions, the latter only their 
one appearance.” The conception of Democritus is similar to that of 
Anaxagoras in so far as that an infinite manifold is the original source. But 
with Anaxagoras the determination of the fundamental principles appears to 
contain that which we consider as organized, and to be by no means an 
independently existent simple; thus perfectly individualized atoms such as 
particles of flesh and of gold, form, through their coming together, that 
which appears to be organized. That comes near our ordinary ideas. Means 
of nourishment, it is thought, contain such parts as are homogeneous to 
blood, flesh, &c. Anaxagoras hence says, according to Aristotle (De gen. 
anim. I. 18), “Flesh comes to flesh through food.” Digestion is thus nothing 
more than the taking up of the homogeneous and separation of the 
heterogeneous; all nourishment and growth is thus not true assimilation but 
only increase, because each internal organ of the animal only draws its parts 
to itself out of the various plants, bodies, &c. Death is, on the other hand, 
the separation of the like and the mingling with the heterogeneous. The 
activity of the vodc, as the sundering of the like out of the chaos and the 
putting together of the like, as also the setting at liberty again of this like, is 
certainly simple and relative to itself, but purely formal and thus for itself 
contentless. 

This is the general standpoint of the philosophy of Anaxagoras, and quite 
the same standpoint which in more recent times reigns in chemistry for 
instance; flesh is certainly no longer regarded as simple, but as being 
hydrogen, &c. The chemical elements are oxygen, hydrogen, carbon and 
metals, &c. Chemistry says, if you want to know what flesh, wood, stone, 
&c., really are, you must set forth their simple elements, and these are 


ultimate. It also says that much 1s only relatively simple, e.g. platinum 
consists of three or four metals. Water and air were similarly long held to be 
simple, but chemistry at length analyzed them. From this chemical point of 
view, the simple principles of natural things are determined as infinitely 
qualitative and thus accepted as unchangeable and invariable, so that all else 
consists only of the combination of these simples. Man, according to this, is 
a collection of carbon and hydrogen, some earth, oxides, phosphorus, &c. It 
is a favourite idea of the physicists to place in the water or in the air, oxygen 
and carbon, which exist and only require to be separated. This idea of 
Anaxagoras certainly also differs from modern chemistry; that which we 
consider as concrete, is for him qualitatively determined or elementary. Yet 
he allows, with regard to flesh, that the parts are not all alike. “For this 
reason, they say,” remarks Aristotle (Phys. I. 4; Met. IV. 5), — but not 
particularly of Anaxagoras— “everything is contained in everything, for 
they saw everything arise out of everything: it only appears to be different 
and is called different in accordance with the predominating number of the 
particular kind of parts which have mingled themselves with others. In truth 
the whole is not white, or black, or sweet, or flesh, or bones; but the 
homceomeriz which have most accumulated in any place, bring about the 
result that the whole appears to us as this determinate.” As thus each thing 
contains all other things, water, air, bones, fruits, &c., on the other hand, the 
water contains flesh as flesh, bones, &c. Into this infinitely manifold nature 
of the principles, Anaxagoras thus goes back; the sensuous has first arisen 
through the accumulation of all those parts, and in it the one kind of parts 
then has a predominance. 

While he defines absolute existence as universal, we see here that in 
objective existence, or in matter, universality and thought abandon 
Anaxagoras. The implicit is to him, indeed, no absolutely sensuous Being; 


the homceomeriz are the non-sensuous, i.e. the invisible and inaudible, &c. 


This is the highest point reached by common physicists in passing from 
sensuous Being to the non-sensuous, as to the mere negation of the being- 
for-us; but the positive side is that existent Being is itself universal. The 
objective is to Anaxagoras certainly the vodc, but for him the other-Being is 
a mixture of simple elements, which are neither flesh nor fish, red nor blue; 
again this simple is not simple in itself, but in its essence consists of 
homceomeriz, which are, however, so small that they are imperceptible. 
The smallness thus does not take away their existence, for they are still 
there; but existence is just the being perceptible to sight, smell, &c. These 
infinitely small homceomeriz undoubtedly disappear in a more complete 
conception; flesh, for instance, is such itself, but it is also a mixture of 
everything, i.e. it is not simple. Further analysis equally shows how such a 
conception must, to a greater or lesser degree, become confused; on the one 
side each form is thus in its main elements, original, and these parts 
together constitute a corporeal whole; this whole has, however, on the other 
side, to contain everything in itself. The vodc, then, is only what binds and 
separates, what divides and arranges (das diakosmirende). This may suffice 
us; however easily we may get confused with the homceomeriz of 
Anaxagoras, we must hold fast to the main determination. The 
homceomeriz still form a striking conception, and it may be asked how it 
conforms with the rest of Anaxagoras’ principle. 

3. The Relation of the Two. Now as to the relation of the vodc to that 
matter, both are not speculatively posited as one, for the relation itself is not 
set forth as one, nor has the Notion penetrated it. Here the ideas become in 
some measure superficial, and in some measure the conceptions are more 
consistent as regards the particular, than they at first appear. Because the 
understanding is the self-determining, the content is end, it retains itself in 
relation to what is different; it does not arise and pass away although it is in 
activity. The conception of Anaxagoras that concrete principles subsist and 


retain themselves, is thus consistent; he abolishes arising and passing away 
and accepts only an external change, a uniting together, and a severance of 
what is so united. The principles are concrete and have content, i.e. so many 
ends; in the change that takes place the principles really retain themselves. 
Like only goes with like even if the chaotic mixture is a combination of the 
unlike; but this is only a combination and not an individual, living form 
which maintains itself, binding like to like. Thus, however rude these ideas 
are, they are still really in harmony with the vodc. 

But if the vodc is with Anaxagoras the moving soul in all, it yet remains 
to the real, as the soul of the world and the organic system of the whole, a 
mere word. For the living as living, since the soul was conceived of as 
principle, the ancients demanded no further principle (for it is the self- 
moving), but for determinateness, which the animal is as element in the 
system of the whole, they again required only the universal of these 
determinations. Anaxagoras calls the understanding such a principle, and in 
fact the absolute Notion, as simple existence, the self-identical in its 
differences, the dividing, the reality-establishing, must be known as such. 
But that Anaxagoras showed forth the understanding in the universe, or had 
grasped it as a rational system — of this not only do we not find a trace, but 
the ancients expressly say that he simply let the matter pass, just as when 
we say that the world or nature is a great system, the world is wisely 
ordered or is generally speaking rational. By this we are shown no more of 
the realization of this reason or the comprehensibility of the world. The 
vobcs of Anaxagoras is thus still formal, although the identity of the principle 
with the realization was recognized. Aristotle (Met. I. 4) recognizes the 
insufficiency of the Anaxagorean principle: “Anaxagoras, indeed, requires 
the vodc¢ for his formation of the world-system; that is, when he has a 
difficulty in showing the reason for which it is in accordance with necessity, 


he brings it in; otherwise he employs anything for the sake of explanation, 
rather than thought.” 

It is nowhere more clearly set forth that the vobdc¢ of Anaxagoras is still 
formal, than in the well-known passage out of Plato’s Phzedo (p. 97-99, 
Steph.; p. 85-89, Bekk.), which is noteworthy for its exposition of the 
philosophy of Anaxagoras. Socrates, according to Plato, states most 
definitely both what the absolute to them was, and why Anaxagoras did not 
satisfy them. I quote this because it will best of all lead us on to the main 
conception which we recognize in the philosophic consciousness of the 
ancients; at the same time it is an example of the loquacity of Socrates. 
Socrates’ understanding of the vodc as end is better because its 
determinations are congenial to him, so that we also see in it the principal 
forms that appear in Socrates. Plato makes Socrates, in prison, an hour 
before his death, relate at considerable length his experiences with regard to 
Anaxagoras: “When I heard it read from a book of Anaxagoras, that he said 
that the understanding is the disposer of the world and the first cause, I 
rejoiced in such a cause, and I held that if Mind apportioned out all reality, 
it would apportion it for the best” (the end would be shown forth). “Now if 
anyone wished to find the cause of the individual thing, how it becomes, 
and how it passes away, or how it is, he must discover this from what is best 
for that thing, whether it is being or in some way suffering or doing.” That 
the understanding is cause, or that everything is made for the best, means 
the same thing; this will become clearer from the opposite. It is further said, 
“For this reason a man has only to consider for himself, as for all others, 
what is best and most perfect, and then he would of necessity know the 
worse, for the same science comprises both. Thus reflecting, I rejoiced that 
I could believe that I had found in Anaxagoras a teacher of the cause of 
existence” (of the good) “such as I approved of; he would, I believed, tell 
me whether the earth was flat or round, and if he told me this, he would 


show me the cause and necessity of the fact, because he would show me the 
one or the other as being the better; and if he said that the earth is in the 
centre, he would show me that it was better that it should be in the centre” 
(i.e. its implicitly and explicitly determined end, and not utility as an 
externally determined end). “And when he had shown me this, I should be 
satisfied though he brought forward no other kind of causes, for the same 
would hold good for the sun, the moon, and the other stars, their respective 
velocities, returnings, and other conditions. Because he assigned its cause to 
each and to all in common, | thought that he would explain what was best 
for each and what was best for all” (the free, implicitly and explicitly 
existent Idea, the absolute end). “I would not have given up this hope for a 
great deal, but seized these writings zealously and read them as soon as 
possible in order to learn as soon as possible the good and the evil. These 
bright hopes faded when I saw that he did not require thought at all nor any 
reason for the formation of things, but had recourse to air, fire, water and 
many other eccentricities.” We here see how to what is best, according to 
the understanding (the relation of final end), that which we call natural 
causes 1S opposed, just as in Leibnitz the operating and the final causes are 
different. 

Socrates explains this in the following way: “It appears to me to be as if 
some one were to say that Socrates performs all his actions with 
understanding, and then in going on to give the reasons for each of my 
actions, were to say that I sit here because my body consists of bones and 
muscles; the bones are fixed and have joints that divide them (d1agvac), but 
the muscles have the power of extending and bending, and they cover the 
bones with flesh and skin; it is as though he were further to bring forward as 
the cause of my talking with you, other similar causes, sounds, and air, 
hearing, and a thousand other things, but omitted to give the true cause” 
(free independent determination), “which is that the Athenians judged it fit 


to condemn me, and therefore I judged it better and more just to sit here and 
to suffer the punishment which they accorded” (we must recollect that one 
of his friends had arranged everything for the flight of Socrates, but that he 
refused to go) “for else, by the dog of Egypt, how long ago would these 
bones and muscles have gone to Megara or to Boeotia, had they been 
moved only by their opinion of what was best, and had I not considered it 
juster and better to bear the punishment which the State laid upon me, 
instead of escaping and fleeing from it.” Plato here correctly places the two 
kinds of reason and cause in opposition to one another — the cause 
proceeding from ends, and the inferior, subject, and merely external causes 
of chemistry, mechanism, &c. — in order to show the discrepancy between 
them, as here exemplified in the case of a man with consciousness. 
Anaxagoras seems to define an end and to wish to proceed from it; but he 
immediately lets this go again and proceeds to quite external causes. “But to 
call these” (these bones and muscles) “causes is quite improper. If, 
however, anyone were to say that without having bones and muscles and 
whatever else I have, I could not do that which I consider best, he would be 
quite right. But to say that from such causes, I do that which I do, and do 
with understanding; to say that I do not do it from the choice of what is best 
— to make such an assertion shows a great want of consideration; it 
signifies an incapacity to distinguish that the one is the true cause and the 
other is only that without which the cause could not operate,” i.e. the 
conditions. 

This is a good example for showing that we miss the end in such modes 
of explanation. On the other hand, it is not a good example, because it is 
taken from the kingdom of the self-conscious will, where deliberate and not 
unconscious end reigns. In this criticism of the Anaxagorean vodc we can 
certainly see it generally expressed that Anaxagoras made no application of 
his vodc to reality. But the positive element in the conclusion of Socrates 


seems, on the other hand, to be unsatisfying, because it goes to the other 
extreme, namely, to desire causes for nature which do not appear to be in it, 
but which fall outside of it in consciousness. For what is good and beautiful 
is partly due to the thought of consciousness as such; end or purposive 
action is mainly an act of consciousness and not of nature. But in so far as 
ends become posited in nature, the end, as end, on the other hand, falls 
outside of it in our judgment only; as such it is not in nature itself, for in it 
there are only what we call natural causes, and for its comprehension we 
have only to seek and show causes that are immanent. According to this, we 
distinguish, for instance, in Socrates the end and ground of his action as 
consciousness, and the causes of his actual action: and the latter we would 
undoubtedly seek in his bones, muscles, nerves, &c. Since we banish the 
consideration of nature in relation to ends — as present in our thought and 
not existent in nature — we also banish from our consideration teleological 
explanations in nature formerly admired, e.g. that grass grows that animals 
may eat it, and that these last exist and eat grass, so that we may eat them. 
The end of trees is said to be that their fruit may be consumed and that they 
should give us wood for heat; many animals have skins for warm clothing; 
the sea in northern climates floats timber to the shores because on these 
shores themselves no wood grows, and the inhabitants can hence obtain it, 
and so on. Thus presented, the end, the Good, lies outside of the thing itself: 
the nature of a thing then becomes considered, not in and for itself, but only 
in relation to another which is nothing to it. Thus, because things are only 
useful for an end, this determination is not their own but one foreign to 
them. The tree, the grass, is as natural existence, independent, and this 
adaptation of it to an end, such as making grass that which is to be eaten, 
does not concern the grass as grass, just as it does not concern the animal 
that man should clothe himself in his skin; Socrates may hence seem to 
miss in Anaxagoras this mode of looking at nature. But this to us familiar 


way of regarding the good and expedient is on the one hand not the only 
one, and does not represent Plato’s meaning, while, on the other, it is 
likewise necessary. We have not to represent the good or the end in so one- 
sided a manner that we think of it existing as such in the perceiving mind, 
and in opposition to what is; but set free from this form, we must take it in 
its essence as the Idea of all existence. The nature of things must be 
recognized in accordance with the Notion, which is the independent, 
unfettered consideration of things; and because it is that which things are in 
and for themselves, it controls the relationship of natural causes. This 
Notion is the end, the true cause, but that which recedes into itself; it is the 
implicitly existent first from which movement proceeds and which becomes 
result; it is not only an end present in the imagination before its actuality 
exists, but is also present in reality. Becoming is the movement through 
which a reality or totality becomes; in the animal or plant its essence as 
universal genus, is that which begins its movement and brings it forth. But 
this whole is not the product of something foreign, but its own product, 
what is already present as germ or seed; thus it is called end, the self- 
producing, that which in its Becoming is already implicitly existent. The 
Idea is not a particular thing, which might have another content than reality 
or appear quite different. The opposition is the merely formal opposition of 
possibility and actuality; the active impelling substance and the product are 
the same. This realization goes right through the opposition; the negative in 
the universal is just this process. The genus sets itself in a state of 
Opposition as individual and universal, and thus, in what lives, the genus 
realizes itself in the opposition of races which are opposed, but whose 
principle is the universal genus. They, as individuals, aim at their own self- 
preservation as individuals in eating, drinking, &c., but what they thereby 
bring to pass is genus. Individuals sublate themselves, but genus is that 


which is ever brought forth; plants bring forth only the same plants whose 
ground is the universal. 

In accordance with this, the distinction between what have been badly 
named natural causes and the final causes has to be determined. Now if I 
isolate individuality and merely regard it as movement and the moments of 
the same, I show what are natural causes. For example, where has this life 
taken its origin? Through the generation of this its father and mother. What 
is the cause of these fruits? The tree whose juices so distil themselves that 
the fruit forthwith arises. Answers of this kind give the causes, i.e. the 
individuality opposed to an individuality; but their principle is the genus. 
Now nature cannot represent essence as such. The end of generation is the 
sublation of the individuality of Being; but nature which in existence 
certainly brings about this sublation of individuality, does not set the 
universal in its place, but another individual. Bones, muscles, &c., bring 
forth a movement; they are causes, but they themselves are so through other 
causes, and so on into infinitude. The universal, however, takes them up 
into itself as moments which undoubtedly appear in movement as causes, 
though the fundamental ground of these parts actually is the whole. It is not 
they which come first, but the result into which the juices of the plants, &c., 
pass, is the first, just as in origination it appears only as product, as seed, 
that which constitutes the beginning and the end, even though they be in 
different individuals. Their real nature is the same. 

But such a genus is itself a particular genus and is essentially related to 
another, e.g. the Idea of the plant to that of the animal; the universal moves 
on. This looks like external teleology — that plants are eaten by animals, 
&c., in which their limitation as genus lies. The genus of the plant has the 
absolute totality of its realization in the animal, the animal in the conscious 
existence, just as the earth has it in the plant. This is the system of the whole 
in which each moment is transitory. The double method of considering the 


matter thus is that each Idea is a circle within itself, the plant or the animal 
the Good of its kind; and, on the other hand, each is a moment in the 
universal Good. If I consider the animal merely as externally adapted to an 
end, as created for something else, I consider it in a one-sided way; it is real 
existence, in and for itself universal. But it is just as one-sided to say that 
the plant, for instance, is only in and for itself, only end to itself, only shut 
up within itself and going back into itself. For each idea is a circle which is 
complete in itself, but whose completion is likewise a passing into another 
circle; it is a vortex whose middle point, that into which it returns, is found 
directly in the periphery of a higher circle which swallows it up. Thus, for 
the first time, we reach the determination of an end in the world which is 
immanent within it. 

These explanations are necessary here, since hereafter we see the 
speculative Idea coming more into the universal; it was formerly expressed 
as Being and the moments and movements were called existent. What has 
to be avoided in this transition is that we should thereby think that Being is 
given up and that we pass into consciousness as opposed to Being (in so 
doing the universal would lose all its speculative significance); the universal 
is immanent in nature. This is the meaning which is present when we 
represent to ourselves that thought constitutes, orders, &c., the world. It is 
not, so to speak, the activity of the individual consciousness, in which I 
stand here on one side and, opposite to me, an actuality, matter, which I 
form, dispose and order as I will; for the universal, Thought, must abide in 
Philosophy without this opposition. Being, pure Being, is universal when 
we thereby keep in mind that Being is absolute abstraction, pure thought; 
but Being as it is thus set forth as Being, has the significance of the opposite 
to this Being-reflected-into-itself, to thought and recollection; the universal, 
on the contrary, has reflection immediately in itself. So far, the ancients 
really got: it does not seem far. “Universal” is a dry determination; 


everyone knows about the universal, but not of it as real existence. Thought, 
indeed, reaches to the invisibility of the sensuous; not to the positive 
determinateness of thinking it as universal, but only to the predicateless 
absolute as to the merely negative; and that is as far as the common ideas of 
the present day have come. With this discovery of thought we conclude the 
first Section and enter upon the second period. The profit to be derived from 
the first period is not very great. Some, indeed, think that there is still some 
special wisdom in it, but thought is still young, the determinations are thus 
still poor, abstract and arid. Thought here has but few determinations — 
water, Being, number, &c. — and these cannot endure; the universal must 
go forth on its own account as the self-determining activity, and this we find 
it doing in Anaxagoras alone. 

We have still to consider the relationship of the universal as opposed to 
Being, or consciousness as such in its relation to what is. By Anaxagoras’ 
determination of real existence, this relationship of consciousness is also 
determined. In this regard nothing satisfactory can be found; for he 
recognized, on the one hand, thought as real existence, without, however, 
bringing this thought to bear on ordinary reality. Thus, on the other hand, 
this is destitute of thought and independent, an infinite number of 
homceomeriz, i.e. an infinite amount of a sensuous implicit existence, 
which now, however, is sensuous Being; for existent Being is an 
accumulation of homceomeriz. The relationship borne by consciousness to 
real existence may likewise be various. Anaxagoras could thus either say 
that the truth is only in thought and in rational knowledge, or that it is 
sensuous perception; for in this we have the homceomeriz which are 
themselves implicit. Thus, in the first place, we find from him — as Sextus 
tells us, (adv. Math. VII., 89-91) “that the understanding (Adyoc) is the 
criterion of the truth; the senses cannot judge of the truth on account of their 
weakness” — weakness for the homceomeriz are the infinitely small; the 


senses could not grasp them, do not know that they have to be something 
ideal and thought. A celebrated example of this is given by him according 
to Sextus (Pyrrh. Hyp. I. 13, §. 33), in the assertion that “the snow is black, 
for it is water, and water is black.” He here asserts the truth in a reason. In 
the second place, according to Aristotle (Met. III. 7), Anaxagoras is said to 
have asserted that, “there is a medium between contradiction (avtipacEewc); 
so that everything is untrue. For because the two sides of the opposition are 
mingled, what is mingled is neither good nor not good, and thus not true.” 
Aristotle also quotes another time from him (Met. III. 5): “That one of his 
apothegms to his disciples was that to them things were as they supposed 
them.” This may relate to the fact that because existent Being is an 
accumulation of homcoeomeriz which are what really exists, sensuous 


perception takes things as they are in truth. 


There is little more to be made of this. But here we have the beginning of 
a more distinct development of the relationship of consciousness to Being, 
the development of the nature of knowledge as a knowledge of the true. The 
mind has gone forth to express real existence as Thought; and thus real 
existence as existent, is in consciousness as such; it is implicit but likewise 
in consciousness. This Being is such only in so far as consciousness 
recognizes it, and real existence is only the knowledge of it. The mind has 
no longer to seek existence in something foreign, since it is in itself; for 
what formerly appeared foreign is Thought, i.e. consciousness has this real 
existence in itself. But this consciousness in opposition is an individual 
consciousness; thereby in fact, implicit Being is sublated, for the implicit is 
what is not opposed, not singled out, but universal. It is, indeed, known, but 
what is, only is in knowledge, or it is no other Being than that of the 
knowledge of consciousness. We see this development of the universal in 
which real existence goes right over to the side of consciousness, in the so 


much decried worldly wisdom of the Sophists; we may view this as 
indicating that the negative nature of the universal is now developing. 


CHAPTER Il. First Period, Second Division: From the 
Sophists to the Socratics. 
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IN THIS SECOND division we have first to consider more particularly the 
Sophists, secondly Socrates, and thirdly the Socratics, while we distinguish 
from these Plato, and take him along with Aristotle in the third division. 
The vodc, which 1s at first only grasped in a very subjective manner as end, 
that is to say as that which is end to men, i.e. the Good, in Plato and 
Aristotle became understood in what is on the whole an objective way, as 
genus or Idea. Because thought has now become set forth as principle, and 
this at first presents a subjective appearance as being the subjective activity 
of thought, there now sets in (since the absolute is posited as subject) an age 
of subjective reflection; i.e. there begins in this period — which coincides 
with the disintegration of Greece in the Peloponnesian war — the principle 
of modern times. 

Since in the vodc¢ of Anaxagoras, as the still formal self-determining 
activity, determination is as yet quite undetermined, general and abstract, 
and along with that contentless throughout, the universal standpoint is the 
immediate necessity of going on to a content which begins actual 
determination. But what is this absolute, universal content which abstract 
thought as self-determining activity gives itself? That is the real question 
here. Consciousness now confronts the untrammeled thought of those 
ancient philosophers, whose general ideas we have considered. While 
hitherto the subject, when it reflected on the absolute, only produced 
thoughts, and had this content before it, it is now seen that what is here 
present is not the whole, but that the thinking subject likewise really 
belongs to the totality of the objective. Furthermore, this subjectivity of 


thought has again the double character of at once being the infinite, self- 
relating form, which as this pure activity of the universal, receives content- 
determinations; and, on the other hand, as consciousness reflects that it is 
the thinking subject which is thus positing, of also being a return of spirit 
from objectivity into itself. Thus if thought, because it immersed itself in 
the object, had as such, and like the vodc¢ of Anaxagoras, at first no content, 
because this stood on the other side, so now, with the return of thought as to 
the consciousness that the subject is what thinks, we have the other side — 
that what has to be dealt with is the attainment of a truly absolute content. 
This content, taken abstractly, may itself be again a double one. Either the 
“T’ is in respect of determination the real when it makes itself and its 
interests the content, or the content becomes determined as the altogether 
universal. According to this, we have two questions to deal with, which are 
— how the determination of what is in and for itself is to be comprehended, 
and how this is likewise in immediate relation to the “I as thinking. It 
comes to pass in Philosophy that although the “I” is the positing, yet the 
posited content of that which is thought is the object existent in and for 
itself. If one were to remain at saying that the “I” is that which posits, this 
would be the false idealism of modern times: in earlier times men did not 
remain at saying that what is thought is bad because I posit it. 

To the Sophists the content is mine, and subjective: Socrates grasped the 
content which is in and for itself, and the followers of Socrates have, in 
direct connection with him, merely further defined this content. 


A. — The Sophists. 
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THE NOTION, WHICH reason has found in Anaxagoras to be real 
existence, is the simple negative into which all determination, all that is 
existent and individual sinks. Before the Notion nothing can exist, for it is 
simply the predicateless absolute to which everything is clearly a moment 
only; for it there is thus nothing so to speak permanently fixed and sealed. 
The Notion is just the constant change of Heraclitus, the movement, the 
causticity, which nothing can resist. Thus the Notion which finds itself, 
finds itself as the absolute power before which everything vanishes; and 
thereby all things, all existence, everything held to be secure, is now made 
fleeting. This security — whether it be a security of natural Being or the 
security of definite conceptions, principles, customs and laws — becomes 
vacillation and loses its stability. As universal, such principles, &c., 
certainly themselves pertain to the Notion, yet their universality is only their 
form, for the content which they have, as determinate, falls into movement. 
We see this movement arising in the so-called Sophists whom we here 
encounter for the first time. They gave themselves the name ocogiotai, as 
teachers of wisdom, i.e. as those who could make wise (cogi¢eiv). The 
learning of the Sophists is thus directly the opposite to ours, which only 
aspires to acquire information and investigate what is and has been — it is a 
mass of empirical matter, in which the discovery of a new form, a new 
worm, or other vermin is held to be a point of great importance. Our learned 
professors are in so far much less responsible than the Sophists; however, 
Philosophy has nothing to do with this lack of responsibility. 

But as regards the relation of the Sophists to what is ordinarily believed, 
they are, by the healthy human understanding, as much decried as by 


morality. By the former this is on account of their theoretic teaching, since 
it is senseless to say that nothing is; and in respect of practice because they 
subvert all principles and laws. For the first mentioned, things certainly 
cannot be left in this confusion of movement and in their negative aspect 
merely; yet the rest into which they pass is not the restoration of what is 
moved into its former condition of security, as if in the end the result were 
the same and the action were a superfluous one. Now the sophistry of 
common opinion, which is without the culture of thought and without 
scientific knowledge, is found in the fact that to it its determinations are, as 
such, held to be existent in and for themselves, and a number of rules of 
life, maxims, principles, &c., are considered as absolutely fixed truths. 
Mind itself is, however, the unity of these in many ways limited truths, 
which in it are all recognized as being present as sublated only, as merely 
relative truths, i.e. with their restrictions, in their limitation, and not as 
existent in themselves. Hence these truths to the ordinary understanding, 
are, in fact, no more, for on another occasion it allows and even asserts the 
opposite to have a value also for consciousness; or it does not know that it 
says directly the opposite to what it means, its expression being thus only an 
expression of contradiction. In its actions generally, and not in its bad 
actions, ordinary understanding breaks these its maxims and its principles 
itself, and if it leads a rational life, it is properly speaking only a standing 
inconsistency, the making good of one narrow maxim of conduct through 
breaking off from others. For example, a statesman of experience and 
culture 1s one who knows how to steer a middle course, and has practical 
understanding, i.e. deals with the whole extent of the case before him and 
not with one side of it, which expresses itself in one maxim only. On the 
other hand, he, whoever he is, who acts on one maxim, is a pedant and 
spoils things for himself and others. Most commonly it is thus. For 
example, we hear it said, “it is certain that the things that I see are; I believe 


in their reality.” Anyone can say this quite easily. But in fact it is not true 
that he believes in their reality; really he assumes the contrary. For he eats 
and drinks them, i.e. he is convinced that these things are not in themselves, 
and their being has no security, no subsistence. Thus common 
understanding 1s in its actions better than it thinks, for in action it is Mind as 
a whole. But it is not here known to itself as Mind, for what comes within 
its consciousness are definite laws, rules, general propositions, such as by 
its understanding are esteemed to be the absolute truth, whose limitation it, 
however, sets aside in action. Now, when the Notion turns to the riches 
which consciousness thinks to possess, and when the latter is sensible of the 
danger to its truth without which it would not be, when its fixed realities are 
destroyed, it is enraged; and the Notion which in this its realization applies 
itself to the common verities, draws hatred and disdain upon itself. This is 
the ground of the universal denunciation of the Sophists; a denunciation of 
healthy human understanding which does not know how else to help itself. 

Sophistry is certainly a word of ill-repute, and indeed it is particularly 
through the opposition to Socrates and Plato that the Sophists have come 
into such disrepute that the word usually now signifies that, by false 
reasoning, some truth is either refuted and made dubious, or something 
false is proved and made plausible. We have to put this evil significance on 
one side and to forget it. On the other hand, we now wish to consider further 
from the positive and properly speaking scientific side, what was the 
position of the Sophists in Greece. 

It was the Sophists who now applied the simple Notion as thought 
(which with Zeno in the Eleatic school had commenced to turn towards its 
pure counterpart, motion) to worldly objects generally, and with it 
penetrated all human relations. For it is conscious of itself as the absolute 
and single reality, and, jealous of all else, exercises its power and rule in 
this reality as regards all else, since this desires to be considered as the 


determinate which is not Thought. The thought identical with itself, thus 
directs its negative powers towards the manifold determination of the 
theoretical and the practical, the truths of natural consciousness and the 
immediately recognized laws and principles; and what to the ordinary 
conception is established, dissolves itself in it, and in so doing leaves it to 
particular subjectivity to make itself first and fixed, to relate everything to 
itself. 

Now that this Notion has appeared, it has become a more universal 
Philosophy, and not so much simple Philosophy as the universal culture of 
which every man who did not belong to those devoid of thought, partook, 
and necessarily partook. For we call culture just the Notion as applied in 
actuality, in so far as it makes its appearance not purely in its abstraction, 
but in unity with the manifold content of all ordinary conceptions. But in 
culture, the Notion is the predominant as also the actuating, because in both 
the determinate is recognized in its limits, in its transition into something 
else. This culture became the general aim of education, and there were 
hence a number of teachers of Sophistry. Indeed, the Sophists are the 
teachers of Greece through whom culture first came into existence in 
Greece, and thus they took the place of poets and of rhapsodists, who before 
this were the ordinary instructors. For religion was no instructress, since no 
teaching was in it imparted; and though priests certainly offered sacrifices, 
prophesied and interpreted the sayings of the oracle, instruction is 
something quite different from this. But the Sophists educated men in 
wisdom, in the sciences, music, mathematics, &c., and this was their 
foremost aim. Before Pericles appeared in Greece, the desire for culture 
through thought and through reflection was awakened; men wished to be 
cultured in their ideas, and in their various relations to guide themselves by 
thought, and no longer merely through oracles, or through custom, passion, 
the feelings of the moment. For the end of the State is the universal, under 


which the particular is comprehended. Because the Sophists kept in view 
and enlarged upon this culture, they prosecuted teaching as a special calling, 
business, or profession, as an office taking the place of schools; they 
travelled round the towns of Greece, the youth of which was by them 
instructed. 

Now culture is certainly an indefinite expression. It has, however, this 
meaning, that what free thought is to attain must come out of itself and be 
personal conviction; it is then no longer believed but investigated — in 
short, it is the so-called enlightenment of modern times. Thought seeks 
general principles by which it criticizes everything which is by us esteemed, 
and nothing has value to us which is not in conformity with these principles. 
Thus, thought undertakes to compare the positive content with itself, to 
dissolve the former concrete of belief; on one side to split the content up, 
and, on the other, to isolate these individualities, these particular points of 
view and aspects, and to secure them on their own account. These aspects, 
which are properly not independent, but only moments of a whole, when 
detached from it, relate themselves to themselves, and in this way assume 
the form of universality. Any one of them can thus be elevated to a reason, 
i.e. to a universal determination, which is again applied to particular 
aspects. Thus, in culture, it is requisite that men should be acquainted with 
the universal points of view which belong to a transaction, event, &c., that 
this point of view and thereby the thing, should be grasped in a universal 
way, in order to afford a present knowledge of what is in question. A judge 
knows the various laws, i.e. the various legal points of view under which a 
thing is to be considered; these are already for him universal aspects 
through which he has a universal consciousness, and considers the matter in 
a universal way. A man of culture thus knows how to say something of 
everything, to find points of view in all. Greece has to thank the Sophists 
for this culture, because they taught men to exercise thought as to what 


should have authority for them, and thus their culture was culture in 
philosophy as much as in eloquence. 

In order to reach this double end, the Sophists were one in their desire to 
be wise. To know what constitutes power amongst men and in the State, and 
what I have to recognize as such, is counted as wisdom; and because I know 
the power, I also know how to direct others in conformity with my end. 
Hence the admiration that Pericles and other statesmen excited, just because 
they knew their own standpoint, and had the power of putting others in their 
proper place. That man is powerful who can deduce the actions of men from 
the absolute ends which move them. The object of the Sophists has thus 
been to teach what is the mainspring of the world, and since Philosophy 
alone knows that this is the universal thought which resolves all that is 
particular, the Sophists were also speculative philosophers. Learned in the 
proper sense they hence were not, because there were as yet no positive 
sciences without Philosophy, such as in their aridity did not concern all 
mankind and man’s essential aspects. 

They further had the most ordinary practical end, to give a consciousness 
of that which is involved in the moral world and which satisfies man. 
Religion taught that the gods are the powers which rule over men. 
Immediate morality recognized the rule of laws; man was to find 
satisfaction in conforming to laws, and was to assume that others also find 
satisfaction because they follow these laws. But from the reflection which 
here breaks in, it no longer satisfies man to obey law as an authority and 
external necessity, for he desires to satisfy himself in himself, to convince 
himself, through his reflection, of what is binding upon him, what is his end 
and what he has to do for this end. Thus the impulses and desires that man 
has, become his power; and only inasmuch as he affords them satisfaction 
does he become satisfied. Now the Sophists taught how these powers could 


be moved in empirical man, for the good as ordinarily recognized, no longer 


determined them. Rhetoric, however, teaches how circumstances may be 
made subject to such forces; it even makes use of the wrath and passions of 
the hearer in order to bring about a conclusion. Thus the Sophists were 
more especially the teachers of oratory, and that is the aspect in which the 
individual could make himself esteemed amongst the people as well as 
carry out what was best for the people; this certainly characterizes a 
democratic constitution, in which the citizens have the ultimate decision. 
Because, in this way, oratory was one of the first requirements for the rule 
of a people, or for making something clear to them through their ordinary 
ideas, the Sophists trained men for common Greek life, for citizenship and 
for statesmen, without appearing to prepare State officials for an 
examination in specific subjects. For the particular characteristic of 
eloquence is to show the manifold points of view existing in a thing, and to 
give force to those which harmonize with what appears to me to be most 
useful; it thus is the art of putting forward various points of view in the 
concrete case, and placing others rather in the shade. Aristotle’s Topica 
comes to mind in the connection, inasmuch as it gives the categories or 
thought-determinations (tdzovc), according to which we have to regard 
things in order to learn to speak; but the Sophists were the first to apply 
themselves to a knowledge of these. 

This is the position taken up by the Sophists. But we find a perfectly 
definite picture of their further progress and procedure in Plato’s 
Protagoras. Plato here makes Protagoras express himself more precisely 
respecting the art of the Sophists. That is to say, Plato in this dialogue 
represents that Socrates accompanies a young man named Hippocrates, who 
desires to place himself under Protagoras, then newly arrived in Athens, for 
instruction in the science of the Sophists. On the way, Socrates now asks 
Hippocrates what is this wisdom of the Sophists which he wishes to learn. 
Hippocrates at first replies Rhetoric, for the Sophist is one who knows how 


to make men clever (deivov) in speech. In fact, what is most striking in a 
man or people of culture is the art of speaking well, or of turning subjects 
round and considering them in many aspects. The uncultivated man finds it 
unpleasant to associate with people who know how to grasp and express 
every point of view with ease. The French are good speakers in this sense, 
and the Germans call their talking prattle; but it is not mere talk that brings 
about this result, for culture 1s also wanted. We may have mastered a speech 
quite completely, but if we have not culture, it is not good speaking. Men 
thus learn French, not only to be able to speak French well, but to acquire 
French culture. What is to be obtained from the Sophists is thus the power 
of keeping the manifold points of view present to the mind, so that the 
wealth of categories by which an object may be considered, immediately 
occurs to it. Socrates, indeed, remarks that the principle of the Sophists is 
not hereby determined in a sufficiently comprehensive way, and thus it is 
not sufficiently known what a Sophist is, “yet,” he says, “we have a desire 
to go on.”®6 For likewise, if anyone wishes to study Philosophy, he does not 
as yet know what Philosophy is, else he would not need to study it. 

Having reached Protagoras with Hippocrates, Socrates finds him in an 
assemblage of the foremost Sophists and surrounded by listeners, “walking 
about and like an Orpheus entrancing all men by his words, Hippias sitting 
meanwhile on a chair with not so many round him, and Prodicus lying 
amongst a great number of admirers.” After Socrates brought before 
Protagoras the request to have Hippocrates placed under his instruction, in 
order that he might by him be taught how to become eminent in the State, 
he also asks whether they might speak with him in public or alone. 
Protagoras praises his discretion, and replies that they act wisely to make 
use of this precaution. For because the Sophists wandered about the towns, 
and thus youths, deserting fathers and friends, followed them in view of 
improving themselves through their intercourse with them, they drew upon 


themselves much envy and ill-will — for everything new is hated. On this 
point Protagoras speaks at length: “I assert that the art of the Sophists is old; 
but that those of the ancients who practised it in fear of giving offence” (for 
the uncultured world is antagonistic to the cultured) “veiled and concealed 
it. One section, like Homer and Hesiod, taught it in their poetry; others, like 
Orpheus and Museeus, through mysteries and oracles. Some, I believe, like 
Iccus of Tarentum, and the Sophist now living and unsurpassed — 
Herodicus, of Selymbria — in gymnastics, but many more through music.” 
We see that Protagoras usually describes the end of mental culture as being 
to bring about morality, presence of mind, sense of order and general 
capacity. He adds: “all those who feared envy arising against the sciences, 
required such veils and screens. But I think that they do not attain their end, 
for men of penetration in the State see the end appearing through, while the 
people notice nothing, and only quote the others. If people behave so, they 
make themselves more hated, and appear to be impostors. I have therefore 
taken the opposite way, and openly acknowledge (duodoy@), and do not 
deny that I am a Sophist” (Protagoras first used the name of Sophist), “and 
that my business is to give men culture (zaideverv).” 

Further on, where the arts which Hippocrates was to acquire under 
Protagoras’ instruction were discussed, Protagoras answered Socrates: 
“What you ask is sensible, and I like to answer a sensible question. 
Hippocrates will not have the same experience that he would have with 
other teachers (cogiotmv). These latter are at variance with Awfavraz) 
their pupils, for they take them against their wills straight back to the arts 
and sciences which they just wished to escape, inasmuch as they teach them 
arithmetic, geometry and music. But he who comes to me will be instructed 
in nothing else than that in which he comes to be instructed.” Thus the 
youths came freely, with the wish to be made men of culture through his 
instruction, and in the hope that he, as teacher, knew the way to succeed in 


so doing. As to his general aim, Protagoras says, “The instruction consists 
in bringing about a right perception and understanding (evfovdia) of the 
best way of regulating one’s own family affairs, and similarly as regards 
citizenship, in qualifying men both to speak on the affairs of the State, and 
to do the best for the State.” Thus two interests are here apparent, that of the 
individual and that of the State. Now Socrates expresses dissent and 
surprise at Protagoras’ assertion as to imparting instruction in political 
aptitude. “I thought that the political virtues could not be learned,” for it is 
Socrates’ main tenet that virtue cannot be taught. And Socrates now brings 
forward the following argument, after the manner of the Sophists appealing 
to experience. “Those who are masters of the art of politics cannot impart 
that art to others. Pericles, the father of these youths, gave them instruction 
in all that instructors could teach; but not in the science for which he is 
celebrated; here he left them free to wander in the chance of their lighting 
upon wisdom. Similarly other great statesmen did not teach it to others, 
whether friends or strangers.”®8 

Protagoras now replied that it could be taught, and shows the reason why 
great statesmen did not give this instruction, while he asks whether he is to 
speak as an elder to younger men in a myth, or whether he should give his 
reasons. The company left the matter to him and he began with the 
following myth of everlasting interest: “The gods commanded Prometheus 
and Epimetheus to adorn the world and confer on it its qualities and powers. 
Epimetheus imparted strength, power of flight, arms, clothing, herbs and 
fruits, but in some incomprehensible way he gave all to the beasts, so that 
nothing remained to men. Prometheus saw them unclothed, unarmed, 
helpless, when the moment came in which the form of man had to go forth 
into the light. Then he stole fire from heaven, the arts of Vulcan and 
Minerva, to equip man for his needs. But political wisdom was wanting, 


and, living without any common bond, they were in a constant state of strife 


and misery. Then Zeus gave the command to Hermes to grant reverence” 
(natural obedience, honour, docility, respect of children for parents, and of 
men for higher and better natures), “and justice. Hermes asks, ‘How shall I 
impart them? To individuals, as particular arts are distributed, just as some 
have a knowledge of medicine sufficient for assisting others?’ But Zeus 
answers that it must be to all, for no body of men (zo/i¢) can exist if only a 
few partake of those qualities. And it shall be the law that whoever cannot 
acknowledge authority and justice must be exterminated as a plague to the 
State. Hence the Athenians when they wish to build, call builders into 
counsel, and when they contemplate any other business, those who have 
experience in it, but when they wish to come to a decision or make a 
regulation in State affairs, they admit all. For all must partake of this virtue 
or no State could exist. Thus if anyone is inexperienced in the art of flute- 
playing and yet professes to be a master in it, he 1s justly thought to be mad. 
But in justice it 1s otherwise; if anyone is not just and confesses it, he is 
thought to be mad. He must profess to be so, for everybody must either 
share in it or be shut out from social life.”® 

For the fact that this political science is also so constituted “that 
everyone by education and diligence (é émimedeiac) may acquire it,” 
Protagoras gives additional reasons in the following argument: “No one 
blames or punishes on account of a defect or evil that has come to anyone 
by nature or by chance. But defects and faults which can be removed 
through diligence, exercise and teaching are considered to be blameworthy 
and punishable. Impiety and injustice are of this description and, generally 
speaking, all that opposes public virtue. Men guilty of these sins are thus 
reproached; they are punished in the idea that they had the power to remove 
the wrong and still more to acquire political virtue through diligence and 
teaching. Thus men do not punish on account of what is past — excepting 
as we Strike a vicious beast on the head — but on account of what is to 


come, so that neither the one who committed the crime nor any other misled 
by his example, should do the same again. Thus it is in this implied that 
virtue can be acquired through education and exercise.” This is a good 
argument for the teachability of virtue. 

As to the statement of Socrates that men such as Pericles, who were 
famed for their political virtues, did not impart these to their children and 
friends, Protagoras in the first place says that it may on the other hand be 
replied, that in these virtues all men are instructed by all men. Political 
virtue is so constituted that it is the common province of all; this one 
essential for all men is justice, temperance, and holiness — in one word, 
whatever comprises manly virtue. In it no particular education from men of 
eminence is thus required. The children are from their earliest infancy 
exhorted and admonished to do what is good, and are accustomed to that 
which is right. Instruction in music and gymnastics contributes to temper 
the indulgence of self-will and pleasure, and to accustom men to conform to 
a law or rule; and the reading of the poets who enforce this does the same. 
When man steps outside this circle of education, he enters into that of the 
constitution of a State which likewise contributes to keep everyone within 
the bounds of law and order, so that political virtue is a result of the 
education of youth. But the objection that distinguished men did not impart 
their distinction to their children and friends, Protagoras answered secondly 
and very well as follows: “Let us say that in a State all the citizens had to 
become flute-players, all would be instructed in the art; some would be 
distinguished, many good, some mediocre, a few perhaps bad, and yet all 
would have a certain amount of skill. But it might very well be the case that 
the son of an artist should be a bad player, for the distinction depends on 
particular talents, and a particularly good natural capacity. From very skilful 
players very unskilful might descend, and conversely, but all would have a 
certain knowledge of the flute, and all would certainly be infinitely better 


than those who were quite ignorant of the art. Similarly all, even the worst 
citizens of a rational State are better and juster than citizens of a State where 
there is no culture nor justice nor law, in a word, where there is no necessity 
to bring them up to be just. For this superiority they have to thank the 
education given in their State.” All these are quite good examples and 
striking arguments which are not at all worse than Cicero’s reasoning — a 
natura insitum. The arguments of Socrates and the development of these 
arguments are, on the contrary, examples based upon experience, and are 
often not better than what is here placed in the mouth of a Sophist. 

What now confronts us is the question of how far this may be 
inadequate, and particularly how far Socrates and Plato came into collision 
with the Sophists and constituted the antagonism to them. For the claim 
made by the Sophists in Greece was that they had given a higher culture to 
their people; for this, indeed, great credit was ascribed to them in Greece, 
but they were met by the reproach that was encountered by all culture. That 
is to say, because the Sophists were masters of argument and reasoning, and 
were within the stage of reflective thought, they wished, passing from the 
particular to the universal, to awaken attention through examples and 
illustrations to what in his experience and to his mind appears to man to be 
right. This, the necessary course of free, thinking reflection, which with us 
has also been adopted by culture, must, however, necessarily lead beyond 
implicit trust and unrestricted faith in the current morality and religion. The 
statement that the Sophists thereby fell into one-sided principles rests upon 
the fact that in Greek culture the time had not yet come when, out of 
thinking consciousness itself, the ultimate principles had become 
manifested, and thus there was something firm to rest upon, as is the case 
with us in modern times. Because, on the one hand, the need of subjective 
freedom existed merely to give effect to that which man himself perceives 
and finds present in his reason (thus laws, religious ideas, only in so far as I 


recognize them through my thought), on the other hand, no fixed principle 
had so far been found in thought; thought was rather reasoning, and what 
remained indeterminate could thus only be fulfilled through self-will. It is 
otherwise in our European world where culture is, so to speak, introduced 
under the protection and in presupposition of a spiritual religion, i.e. not of 
a religion of the imagination, but by presupposing a knowledge of the 
eternal nature of Spirit and of the absolute end, of the end of man, to be in a 
spiritual way actual and to posit himself in unity with the absolute spirit. 
Thus here there is a groundwork of a fixed spiritual principle which thus 
satisfies the needs of the subjective mind; and from this absolute principle 
all further relationships, duties, laws, &c., are established. Consequently 
culture cannot receive the variety of direction — and hence the aimlessness 
— of the Greeks and of those who extended culture over Greece, the 
Sophists. As regards the religion of the imagination, as regards the 
undeveloped principle of the Greek State, culture was able to divide itself 
into many points of view, or it was easy to it to represent particular 
subordinate points of view as highest principles. Where, on the contrary, as 
is the case with us, a universal aim so high, indeed the highest possible, 
floats before the imagination, a particular principle cannot so easily reach 
this rank, even if the reflection of reason attains to the position of 
determining and recognizing from itself what is highest; for the 
subordination of special principles is already determined, although in form 
our enlightenment may have the same standpoint as that of the Sophists. 

As regards content, the standpoint of the Sophists differed from that of 
Socrates and Plato, in that the mission of Socrates was to express the 
beautiful, good, true, and right, as the end and aim of the individual, while 
with the Sophists the content was not present as an ultimate end, so that all 
this was left to the individual will. Hence came the evil reputation obtained 
by the Sophists through the antagonism of Plato, and this is certainly their 


defect. As to their outward lives, we know that the Sophists accumulated 
great riches;4% they became very proud, and some of them lived very 
luxuriously. But in respect of the inward life, reasoning thought has, in 
distinction to Plato, this prevailing characteristic, that it makes duty, that 
which has to be done, not come from the Notion of the thing as determined 
in and for itself; for it brings forward external reasons through which right 
and wrong, utility and harmfulness, are distinguished. To Plato and 
Socrates, on the other hand, the main point is that the nature of the 
conditions should be considered, and that the Notion of the thing in and for 
itself should become evolved. Socrates and Plato wished to bring forward 
this Notion as opposed to the consideration of things from points of view 
and reasonings which are always merely particular and individual, and thus 
opposed to the Notion itself. The distinction in the two points of view is 
thus that cultured reasoning only belongs, in a general way, to the Sophists, 
while Socrates and Plato determined thought through a_ universal 
determination (the Platonic Idea), or something fixed, which mind finds 
eternally in itself. 

If sophistry is bad in the sense that it signifies a quality of which only 
bad men are guilty, it is at the same time much more common than this 
would imply; for all argumentative reasoning, adducing of arguments and 
counterarguments, bringing into prominence particular points of view, 1s 
sophistry. And just as utterances of the Sophists are adduced against which 
nothing can be said (as they are by Plato), men of our day are urged to all 
that is good for the very reasons that are reasons to the Sophists. Thus it is 
said, “do not cheat, else you lose your credit, hence your wealth,” or, “be 
temperate, or you will spoil your appetite and have to suffer.’ Or for 
punishment men give the external reasons of improvement, &c.; or else an 
action is defended on external grounds taken from the result. If, on the other 
hand, firmly rooted principles lie at the foundation — as in the Christian 


Religion, although men now remember this no longer — it is said, “the 
grace of God in respect of holiness, &c., thus directs the life of men;” and 
these external grounds fall away. Sophistry thus does not lie so far from us 
as we think. When educated men discuss matters now-a-days, it may seem 
all very good, but it is in no way different from what Socrates and Plato 
called sophistry — although they themselves have adopted this standpoint 
as truly as did the Sophists. Educated men fall into it when they judge of 
concrete cases in which a particular point of view determines the result, and 
we must in ordinary life do the same if we wish to make up our minds in 
action. If duties and virtues are advocated as in sermons (this is so in most 
sermons), we must hear such reasons given. Other speakers, such as those 
in parliament, likewise make use of arguments and counterarguments 
similar to these, through which they try to persuade and convince. On the 
one hand something definite is in question, such as the constitution, or a 
war, and from the fixed direction thus given, certain provisions have to be 
deduced consistently; but this consistency, on the other, soon disappears, 
just because the matter can be arranged either this way or that, and thus 
particular points of view always are decisive. Men likewise make use of 
good arguments, after the manner of the Sophists, against Philosophy. There 
are, they say, various philosophies, various opinions, and this is contrary to 
the one Truth; the weakness of human reason allows of no knowledge. 
What is Philosophy to the feelings, mind, and heart? Abstract thinking 
about such matters produces abstruse results which are of no use in the 
practical life of man. We no longer apply the word sophistry thus, but it is 
the way of the Sophists not to take things as they are, but to bring about 
their proofs by arguments derived from feelings as ultimate ends. We shall 
see this characteristic of the Sophists more clearly still in Socrates and 
Plato. 


With such reasoning men can easily get so far as to know (where they do 
not, it is owing to the want of education — but the Sophists were very well 
educated) that if arguments are relied upon, everything can be proved by 
argument, and arguments for and against can be found for everything; as 
particular, however, they throw no light upon the universal, the Notion. 
Thus what has been considered the sin of the Sophists is that they taught 
men to deduce any conclusion required by others or by themselves; but that 
is not due to any special quality in the Sophists, but to reflective reasoning. 
In the worst action there exists a point of view which is essentially real; if 
this is brought to the front, men excuse and vindicate the action. In the 
crime of desertion in time of war, there is, for example, the duty of self- 
preservation. Similarly in more modern times the greatest crimes, 
assassination, treachery, &c., have been justified, because in the purpose 
there lay a determination which was actually essential, such as that men 
must resist the evil and promote the good. The educated man knows how to 
regard everything from the point of view of the good, to maintain in 
everything a real point of view. A man does not require to make great 
progress in his education to have good reasons ready for the worst action; 
all that has happened in the world since the time of Adam has been justified 
by some good reason. 

It appears that the Sophists were conscious of this reasoning, and knew, 
as educated men, that everything could be proved. Hence in Plato’s Gorgias 
it is said that the art of the Sophists is a greater gift than any other; they 
could convince the people, the senate, the judges, of what they liked.~ The 
advocate has similarly to inquire what arguments there are in favour of the 
party which claims his help, even if it be the opposite one to that which he 
wished to support. That knowledge is no defect, but is part of the higher 
culture of the Sophists; and if uneducated men naturally form conclusions 
from external grounds which are those alone coming to their knowledge, 


they may perhaps be mainly determined by something besides what they 
know (by their integrity, for instance). The Sophists thus knew that on this 
basis nothing was secure, because the power of thought treated everything 
dialectically. That is the formal culture which they had and imparted, for 
their acquaintanceship with so many points of view shook what was 
morality in Greece (the religion, duties, and laws, unconsciously exercised), 
since through its limited content, that came into collision with what was 
different. Once it was highest and ultimate, then it was deposed. Ordinary 
knowledge thus becomes confused, as we shall see very clearly in Socrates, 
for something is held to be certain to consciousness, and then other points 
of view which are also present and recognized, have similarly to be 
allowed; hence the first has no further value, or at least loses its supremacy. 
We saw in the same way, how bravery, which lies in the hazarding of one’s 
life, is made dubious by the duty of preserving life, if put forward 
unconditionally. Plato quotes several examples of this unsettling tendency, 
as when he makes Dionysodorus maintain: “Whoever gives culture to one 
who does not possess knowledge, desires that he should no longer remain 
what he is. He desires to direct him to reason, and this is to make him not 
the same as he is.” And Euthydemus, when the others say that he lies, 
answers, “Who lies, says what is not; men cannot say what is not, and thus 


no one can lie.” 


And again Dionysodorus says, “You have a dog, this dog 
has young, and is a father; thus a dog is your father, and you are brother to 
its young.”~ Sequences put together thus are constantly found in critical 
treatises. 

With this comes the question which the nature of thought brings along 
with it. If the field of argument, that which consciousness holds to be firmly 
established, is shaken by reflection, what is man now to take as his ultimate 
basis? For something fixed there must be. This is either the good, the 


universal, or the individuality, the arbitrary will of the subject; and both 


may be united, as is shown later on in Socrates. To the Sophists the 
satisfaction of the individual himself was now made ultimate, and since 
they made everything uncertain, the fixed point was in the assertion, “it is 
my desire, my pride, glory, and honour, particular subjectivity, which I 
make my end.” Thus the Sophists are reproached for countenancing 
personal affections, private interests, &c. This proceeds directly from the 
nature of their culture, which, because it places ready various points of 
view, makes it depend on the pleasure of the subject alone which shall 
prevail, that is, if fixed principles do not determine. Here the danger lies. 
This takes place also in the present day where the right and the true in our 
actions is made to depend on good intention and on my own conviction. 
The real end of the State, the best administration and constitution, is 
likewise to demagogues very vague. 

On account of their formal culture, the Sophists have a place in 
Philosophy; on account of their reflection they have not. They are 
associated with Philosophy in that they do not remain at concrete reasoning, 
but go on, at least in part, to ultimate determinations. A chief part of their 
culture was the generalization of the Eleatic mode of thought and its 
extension to the whole content of knowledge and of action; the positive thus 
comes in as, and has become, utility. To go into particulars respecting the 
Sophists would lead us too far; individual Sophists have their place in the 
general history of culture. The celebrated Sophists are very numerous; the 
most celebrated amongst them are Protagoras, Gorgias, and also Prodicus, 
the teacher of Socrates, to whom Socrates ascribes the well-known myth of 


“The choice of Hercules’’® 


— an allegory, beautiful in its own way, which 
has been repeated hundreds and thousands of times. I will deal only with 
Protagoras and Gorgias, not from the point of view of culture, but in respect 
of proving further how the general knowledge which they extended to 


everything, has, with one of them, the universal form which makes it pure 


science. Plato is the chief source of our acquaintanceship with the Sophists, 
for he occupied himself largely with them; then we have Aristotle’s own 
little treatise on Gorgias; and Sextus Empiricus, who preserved for us much 
of the philosophy of Protagoras. 


1. Protagoras. 


Protagoras, born at Abdera,~ was somewhat older than Socrates; little more 
is known of him, nor, indeed, could there be much known. For he led a 
uniform life, since he spent it in the study of the sciences; he appeared in 
Greece proper as the first public teacher. He read his writings” like the 
rhapsodists and poets, the former of whom sang the verses of others, and 
the latter their own. There were then no places of learning, no books from 
which men could be taught, for to the ancients, as Plato says,~ “the chief 
part of culture” (paideiac) “consisted in being skilled” (dezvov) “in poetry,” 
just as with us fifty years ago the principal instruction of the people 
consisted of Bible History and Biblical precepts. The Sophists now gave, in 
place of a knowledge of the poets, an acquaintanceship with thought. 
Protagoras also came to Athens and there lived for long, principally with 
the great Pericles, who also entered into this culture. Indeed, the two once 
argued for a whole day as to whether the dart or the thrower or he who 
arranged the contest was guilty of the death of a man who thus met his 
death“ The dispute is over the great and important question of the 
possibility of imputation; guilt is a general expression, the analysis of which 
may undoubtedly become a difficult and extensive undertaking. In his 
intercourse with such men, Pericles developed his genius for eloquence; for 
whatever kind of mental occupation may be in question, a cultivated mind 
can alone excel in it; and true culture is only possible through pure science. 
Pericles was a powerful orator, and we see from Thucydides how deep a 
knowledge he had of the State and of his people. Protagoras had the same 


fate as Anaxagoras, in being afterwards banished from Athens. The cause of 
this sentence was a work written by him beginning, “As to the gods, I am 
not able to say whether they are or are not; for there is much which prevents 
this knowledge, both in the obscurity of the matter, and in the life of man 
which is so short.” This book was also publicly burned in Athens by 
command of the State, and, so far as we know, it was the first to be treated 
so. At the age of seventy or ninety years Protagoras was drowned while on 
a voyage to Sicily. 

Protagoras was not, like other Sophists, merely a teacher of culture, but 
likewise a deep and solid thinker, a philosopher who reflected on 
fundamental determinations of an altogether universal kind. The main point 
in his system of knowledge he expressed thus: “Man is the measure of all 
things; of that which is, that it is; of that which is not, that it is not.”““ On 
the one hand, therefore, what had to be done was to grasp thought as 
determined and as having content; but, on the other, to find the determining 
and content-giving; this universal determination then becomes the standard 
by which everything is judged. Now Protagoras’ assertion is in its real 
meaning a great truth, but at the same time it has a certain ambiguity, in that 
as man is the undetermined and many-sided, either he may in his individual 
particularity, as this contingent man, be the measure, or else self-conscious 
reason in man, man in his rational nature and his universal substantiality, is 
the absolute measure. If the statement is taken in the former sense, all is 
self-seeking, all self-interest, the subject with his interests forms the central 
point; and if man has a rational side, reason 1s still something subjective, it 
is “he.” But this is just the wrong and perverted way of looking at things 
which necessarily forms the main reproach made against the Sophists — 
that they put forward man in his contingent aims as determining; thus with 
them the interest of the subject in its particularity, and the interest of the 


same in its substantial reason are not distinguished. 


The same statement is brought forward in Socrates and Plato, but with 
the further modification that here man, in that he is thinking and gives 
himself a universal content, is the measure. Thus here the great proposition 
is enunciated on which, from this time forward, everything turns, since the 
further progress of Philosophy only explains it further: it signifies that 
reason is the end of all things. This proposition further expresses a very 
remarkable change of position in asserting that all content, everything 
objective, is only in relation to consciousness; thought is thus in all truth 
expressed as the essential moment, and thereby the Absolute takes the form 
of the thinking subjectivity which comes before us principally in Socrates. 
Since man, as subject, is the measure of everything, the existent is not 
alone, but is for my knowledge. Consciousness is really the producer of the 
content in what is objective, and subjective thinking is thus really active. 
And this view extends even to the most modern philosophy, as when, for 
instance, Kant says that we only know phenomena, i.e. that what seems to 
us to be objective reality, is only to be considered in its relation to 
consciousness, and does not exist without this relation. The fact that the 
subject as active and determining brings forth the content, is the important 
matter, but now the question comes as to how the content is further 
determined — whether it is limited to the particularity of consciousness or 
is determined as the universal, the existent in and for itself. God, the 
Platonic Good, is certainly at first a product of thought, but in the second 
place He is just as really in and for Himself. Since I, as existent, fixed and 
eternal, only recognize what is in its content universal, this, posited as it is 
by me, is likewise the implicitly objective, not posited by me. 

Protagoras himself shows us much more of what is implied in his theory, 
for he says, “Truth is a manifestation for consciousness. Nothing is in and 
for itself one, but everything has a relative truth only,” i.e. it is what it is but 
for another, which is man. This relativity is by Protagoras expressed in a 


way which seems to us in some measure trivial, and belongs to the first 
beginnings of reflective thought. The insignificant examples which he 
adduces (like Plato and Socrates when they follow out in them the point of 
view of reflection), by way of explanation, show that in Protagoras’ 
understanding what is determined is not grasped as the universal and 
identical with self. Hence the exemplifications are taken mostly from 
sensuous manifestation. “In a wind it may be that one person is cold and 
another is not; hence of this wind we cannot tell whether in itself it is cold 
or hot.’ Frost and heat are thus not anything which exist, but only are in 
their relation to a subject; were the wind cold in itself, it would always be so 
to the subject. Or again, “if we have here six dice, and place by them four 
others, we should say of the former that there are more of them. But, again, 
if we put twelve by them we say that these first six are the fewer.’ 
Because we say of the same number that it is more and fewer, the more and 
the less is merely a relative determination; thus what is the object, is so in 
the idea present to consciousness only. Plato, on the contrary, considered 
one and many, not like the Sophists in their distinction, but as being one and 
the same. 

Plato says further on this point, that the white, warm, &c., or everything 
that we say of things, does not exist for itself, but that the eye, sensation, is 
necessary to make it for us. This reciprocal movement is what first creates 
the white, and in it the white is not a thing in itself, but what we have 
present is a seeing eye, or, to speak generally, sight, and particularly the 
seeing of white, the feeling of warmth, &c. Undoubtedly warmth, colour, 
&c., really are only in relation to another, but the conceiving mind divides 
itself into itself and into a world in which each also has its relation. This 
objective relativity is expressed better in the following way. If the white 
were in itself, 1t would be that which brought forth the sensation of it; it 
would be the action or the cause, and we, on the contrary, the passive and 


receptive. But the object which thus requires to be active, is not active until 
it enters into (CovéA@y) relation with the passive; similarly the passive is 
only in relation to the active. Thus what is said in defining anything never 
concerns the thing as in itself, but clearly only as being related to something 
else. Nothing is thus constituted in and for itself as it appears, but the truth 
is just this phenomenon to which our activity contributes. As things appear 
to the healthy man they are thus not in themselves, but for him; as they 
appear to the sick or deranged man, they are to him, without our being able 
to say that as they appear to him, they are not true We feel the 
awkwardness of calling any such thing true, for after all the existent, if 
related to consciousness, is yet not related to it as fixed, but to sensuous 
knowledge; and then this consciousness itself is a condition, i.e. something 
which passes away. Protagoras rightly recognized this double relativity 
when he says, “Matter is a pure flux, it is not anything fixed and determined 
in itself, for it can be everything, and it is different to different ages and to 
the various conditions of waking and sleep, &c.”“ Kant separates himself 
from this standpoint only in that he places the relativity in the “I,” and not 
in objective existence. The phenomenon 1s, according to him, nothing but 
the fact of there being outside an impulse, an unknown x, which first 
receives these determinations through our feeling. Even if there were an 
objective ground for our calling one thing cold and another warm, we could 
indeed say that they must have diversity in themselves, but warmth and cold 
first become what they are in our feeling. Similarly it can only be in our 
conception that things are outside of us, etc. But if the experience is quite 
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correctly called a “phenomenon,” i.e. something relative, because it does 
not come to pass without the determinations of the activity of our senses, 
nor without categories of thought, yet that one, all-pervading, universal, 
which permeates all experience, which to Heraclitus was necessity, has to 


be brought into consciousness. 


We see that Protagoras possesses great powers of reflective thought, and 
indeed reflection on consciousness came to consciousness with Protagoras. 
But this is the form of manifestation which was again taken by the later 
sceptics. The phenomenal is not sensuous Being, for because I posit this as 
phenomenal, I assert its nullity. But the statements “What is, is only for 
consciousness,” or “The truth of all things is the manifestation of them in 
and for consciousness,” seem quite to contradict themselves. For it appears 
as though a contradiction were asserted — first that nothing is in itself as it 
appears, and then that it is true as it appears. But objective significance 
must not be given to the positive, to what is true, as if, for example, this 
were white in itself because it appears so; for it is only this manifestation of 
the white that is true, the manifestation being just this movement of the self- 
abrogating sensuous Being, which, taken in the universal, stands above 
consciousness as truly as above Being. The world is consequently not only 
phenomenal in that it is for consciousness, and thus that its Being is only 
one relative to consciousness, for it is likewise in itself phenomenal. The 
element of consciousness which Protagoras has demonstrated, and owing to 
which the developed universal has in it the moment of the negative Being- 
for-another, has thus indeed to be asserted as a necessary moment; but taken 
for itself, alone and isolated, it is one-sided, since the moment of implicit 
Being is likewise essential. 


2. Gorgias. 


This scepticism reached a much deeper point in Gorgias of Leontium in 
Sicily, a man of great culture, and also distinguished as a statesman. During 
the Peloponnesian war he was, in Ol. 88, 2 (427 B.C.), a few years after 
Pericles’ death in Ol. 87, 4, sent from his native town to Athens.“~ And 
when he attained his object, he went through many other Greek towns, such 
as Larissa in Thessaly, and taught in them. Thus he obtained great wealth, 


along with much admiration, and this lasted till his death at over a hundred 
years of age. 

He is said to have been a disciple of Empedocles, but he also knew the 
Eleatics, and his dialectic partakes of the manner and method of the latter; 
indeed Aristotle, who preserves this dialectic, in the work De Xenophane, 
Zenone et Gorgia, which has indeed only come to us in fragments, deals 
with them together. Sextus Empiricus also gives us in full the dialectic of 
Gorgias. He was strong in the dialectic requisite for eloquence, but his 
preeminence lies in his pure dialectic respecting the quite universal 
categories of Being and non-being, which indeed is not like that of the 
Sophists. Tiedemann (Geist. der Spec. Phil. vol. I. p. 362) says very falsely: 
“Gorgias went much further than any man of healthy mind could go.” 
Tiedemann could say of every philosopher that he went further than healthy 
human understanding, for what men call healthy understanding is not 
Philosophy, and is often far from healthy. Healthy human understanding 
possesses the modes of thought, maxims, and judgments of its time, the 
thought-determinations of which dominate it without its being conscious 
thereof. In this way Gorgias undoubtedly went further than healthy 
understanding. Before Copernicus it would have been contrary to all 
healthy human understanding if anyone had said that the earth went round 
the sun, or before the discovery of America, if 1t were said that there was a 
continent there. In India or in China a republic would even now be contrary 
to all healthy understanding. The dialectic of Gorgias moves more purely in 
Notion than that found in Protagoras. Since Protagoras asserted the 
relativity, or the non-implicit nature of all that is, this only exists in relation 
to another which really is essential to it; and this last, indeed, is 
consciousness. Gorgias’ demonstration of the non-implicitness of Being is 


purer, because he takes in itself what passes for real existence without 


presupposing that other, and thus shows its own essential nullity and 
separates therefrom the subjective side and Being as it is for the latter. 

Gorgias’ treatise “On Nature,” in which he composes his dialectic, falls, 
according to Sextus Empiricus (adv. Math. VII. 65), into three parts. “In the 
first he proves that” (objectively) “nothing exists, in the second” 
(subjectively), “that assuming that Being is, it cannot be known; and in the 
third place” (both subjectively and objectively), “that were it to exist and be 
knowable, no communication of what is known would be possible.” 
Gorgias was a congenial subject to Sextus, but the former still proved, and 
this is what the Sceptics ceased to do. Here very abstract thought- 
determinations regarding the most speculative moments of Being and non- 
being, of knowledge, and of bringing into existence, of communicating 
knowledge, are involved; and this is no idle talk, as was formerly supposed, 
for Gorgias’ dialectic is of a quite objective kind, and is most interesting in 
content. 

a. “If anything is,” (this “anything” is, however, a makeshift that we are 
in the habit of using in our conversation, and which is, properly speaking, 
inappropriate, for it implies an opposition of subject and predicate, while at 
present the “is” alone is in question) — then “‘if it is” (and now it becomes 
for the first time defined as subject) “it is either the existent or the non- 
existent, or else existence and non-existence. It is now evident of these three 
that they are not.” 

a. “That which is not, is not; for if Being belonged to it, there would at 
the same time be existence and non-existence. That is, in so far as it is 
thought of as non-existent, it is not; but in so far as it is the non-existent, it 
must exist. But it cannot at the same time be and not be. Again, if the non- 
existent is, the existent is not, for the two are opposed. Thus, if Being 
pertained to non-being, non-being would belong to Being. But if Being does 


not exist, no more does non-being.”“@ This is with Gorgias a characteristic 
mode of reasoning.” 

f. “But in proving,” Aristotle adds to the passages just quoted, “that the 
existent is not, he follows Melissus and Zeno.” This is the dialectic already 
brought forward by them. “If Being is, it 1s contradictory to predicate a 
quality to it, and if we do this, we express something merely negative about 


it 99 


aa. For Gorgias says: “What is, either is in itself (did10v) being without 
beginning, or it has originated,” and he now shows that it could neither be 
the one nor the other, for each leads to contradiction. “It cannot be the 
former, for what is in itself has no beginning, and is the infinite,” and hence 
likewise undetermined and indeterminable. “The infinite is nowhere, for if 
it is anywhere, that in which it is, is different from it.” Where it is, it is in 
another, “but that is not infinite which is different from another, and 
contained in another. Just as little is it contained in itself, for then that in 
which it is, and that which is therein, would be the same. What it is in, is the 
place; that which is in this, is the body; but that both should be the same is 
absurd. The infinite does not thus exist." This dialectic of Gorgias 
regarding the infinite is on the one hand limited, because immediate 
existence has certainly no beginning and no limit, but asserts a progression 
into infinitude; the self-existent Thought, the universal Notion, as absolute 
negativity, has, however, limits in itself. On the other hand, Gorgias is quite 
right, for the bad, sensuous infinite is nowhere present, and thus does not 
exist, but is a Beyond of Being; only we may take what Gorgias takes as a 
diversity of place, as being diversity generally. Thus, instead of placing the 
infinite, like Gorgias, sometimes in another, sometimes within itself, i.e. 
sometimes maintaining it to be different, sometimes abrogating the 


diversity, we may say better and more universally, that this sensuous infinite 


is a diversity which is always posited as different from the existent, for it is 
just the being different from itself. 

“In the same way Being has not originated, because it must then have 
come either from the existent or from the non-existent. From the existent it 
did not arise, for then it would be already; just as little from the non- 
existent, because this cannot beget anything.”'“ The sceptics followed this 
up further. The object to be contemplated hence ever becomes posited under 
determinations with ‘either’ ‘or,’ which then contradict one another. But 
that is not the true dialectic, because the object resolves itself into those 
determinations only; when nothing follows respecting the nature of the 
object itself, then, as is already proved, the object must be necessarily in 
one determination, and not in and for itself. 

bf. In a similar way Gorgias shows “of what exists, that it must either be 
one or many; but neither is possible. For as one, it would have a certain 
magnitude, or continuity, or number, or body, but all this is not one, but 
different, divisible. Every sensuous one is, in fact, necessarily another, a 
manifold. If it is not one, it cannot be many, for the many is many ones.”14 

y. “Similarly both, Being and non-being, cannot exist at the same time. If 
one exists as much as the other, they are the same, and therefore neither of 
them is, for the non-being does not exist, and hence neither does the Being, 
since it is identical with it. Nor can they, on the other hand, both exist, for if 


they are identical, I cannot express them both,” 


and thus both do not exist, 
for if I express both, I differentiate. This dialectic, which Aristotle (De 
Xenoph. &c., c. 5) likewise designates as peculiar to Gorgias, has its truth. 
In speaking of Being and non-being, we always say the opposite to what we 
wish. Being and non-being are the same, just as they are not the same; if 
they are the same, I speak of the two as different: if different, I express the 
same predicate of them, diversity. This dialectic is not to be despised by us, 


as if it dealt with empty abstractions, for these categories are, on the one 


hand, in their purity the most universal, and if, on the other hand, they are 
not the ultimate, yet it is always Being or non-being that are in question; 
they are not, however, definitely fixed and divided off, but are self- 
abrogating. Gorgias is conscious that they are vanishing moments, while the 
ordinary unconscious conception also has present to it this truth, but knows 
nothing about it. 

b. The relation of the conceiver to conception, the difference between 
conception and Being, is a subject which is in our mouths to-day. “But if 
there is an ’is,’ it is unknowable and unthinkable, for what is presented is 
not the existent” but only a presentation. “If what is presented is white, it is 
the case that white is presented; if what is presented is not the really 
existent, it is the case that what is, is not presented. For if what is presented 
is the real existent, everything that is presented also exists, but no one says 
that if a flying man, or waggon riding on the sea were presented to us, it 
would exist. Further, if what is presented is the existent, the non-existent is 
not presented, for opposites are in opposition. But this non-existent is 
everywhere presented as it is in Scylla and the Chimera.“ Gorgias on the 
one hand pronounces a just polemic against absolute realism, which, 
because it represents, thinks to possess the very thing itself, when it only 
has a relative, but he falls, on the other hand, into the false idealism of 
modern times, according to which thought is always subjective only, and 
thus not the existent, since through thought an existent is transformed into 
what is thought.” 

c. We finally have the basis of the dialectic of Gorgias in respect of the 
third point, that knowledge cannot be imparted, in this: “If the existent were 
presented, it could still not be expressed and imparted. Things are visible, 
audible, &c., or are experienced. The visible is grasped through sight, the 
audible through hearing, and not the contrary way; thus, the one cannot be 
indicated by the other. Speech, by which the existent has to be expressed, is 


not the existent; what is imparted is thus not the existent, but only words."* 


In this manner Gorgias’ dialectic is the laying hold of this difference exactly 
as again occurred in Kant; if I maintain this difference, certainly that which 
is, cannot be known.” 

This dialectic is undoubtedly impregnable to those who maintain 
sensuous Being to be real. But its truth is only this movement to posit itself 
negatively as existent, and the unity is the reflection that the existent, 
comprehended also as non-existent, becomes, in this comprehension of it, 
universal. That this existent cannot be imparted, must likewise be held most 
strongly, for this individual cannot be expressed. Philosophic truth is thus 
not only expressed as if there were another truth in sensuous consciousness; 
but Being is present in that philosophic truth expresses it. The Sophists thus 
also made dialectic, universal Philosophy, their object, and they were 
profound thinkers. 


B. — Socrates. 


Oe 


CONSCIOUSNESS HAD REACHED this point in Greece, when in Athens the 
great form of Socrates, in whom the subjectivity of thought was brought to 
consciousness in a more definite and more thorough manner, now appeared. 
But Socrates did not grow like a mushroom out of the earth, for he stands in 
continuity with his time, and thus is not only a most important figure in the 
history of Philosophy — perhaps the most interesting in the philosophy of 
antiquity — but is also a world-famed personage. For a mental turning- 
point exhibited itself in him in the form of philosophic thought. If we 
shortly recall the periods already passed over, we find that the ancient Ionic 
philosophers certainly thought, but without reflecting on the thought or 
defining its product as thought. The Atomists made objective existence into 
thoughts, but these were to them only abstractions, pure entities. 
Anaxagoras, on the other hand, raised thought as such, into a principle 
which thereby presented itself as the all-powerful Notion, as the negative 
power over all that is definite and existent. Protagoras finally expresses 
thought as real existence, but it is in this its movement, which is the all- 
resolving consciousness, the unrest of the Notion. This unrest is in itself at 
the same time something restful or secure. But the fixed point of motion as 
such, is the ‘I,’ for it has the moments of movement outside of it; as the 
self-retaining, which only abrogates what is different, the ‘I’ is negative 
unity, but just in that very way individual, and not yet the universal 
reflected within itself. Now we here find the ambiguity of dialectic and 
sophistry, which rests in the fact that if the objective disappears, the 
signification of the fixed subjective is either that of the individual opposed 
to the objective, and thereby the contingent and lawless will, or that of the 


objective and universal in itself. Socrates expresses real existence as the 
universal ‘I,’ as the consciousness which rests in itself; but that is the good 
as such, which is free from existent reality, free from individual sensuous 
consciousness of feeling and desire, free finally from the theoretically 
speculative thought about nature, which, if indeed thought, has still the form 
of Being and in which I am not certain of my existence. 

Socrates herein adopted firstly the doctrine of Anaxagoras that thought, 
the understanding, is the ruling and self-determining universal, though this 
principle did not, as with the Sophists, attain the form of formal culture or 
of abstract philosophizing. Thus, if with Socrates, as with Protagoras, the 
self-conscious thought that abrogates all that is determined, was real 
existence, with Socrates this was the case in such a way that he at the same 
time grasped in thought rest and security. This substance existing in and for 
itself, the self-retaining, has become determined as end, and further as the 
true and the good. 

To this determination of the universal, we have, in the second place, to 
add that this good, which has by me to be esteemed as substantial end, must 
be known by me; with this the infinite subjectivity, the freedom of self- 
consciousness in Socrates breaks out. This freedom which is contained 
therein, the fact that consciousness 1s clearly present in all that it thinks, and 
must necessarily be at home with itself, is in our time constantly and plainly 
demanded; the substantial, although eternal and in and for itself, must as 
truly be produced through me; but this my part in it is only the formal 
activity. Thus Socrates’ principle is that man has to find from himself both 
the end of his actions and the end of the world, and must attain to truth 
through himself. True thought thinks in such a way that its import 1s as truly 
objective as subjective. But objectivity has been the significance of 
substantial universality, and not of external objectivity; thus truth is now 
posited as a product mediated through thought, while untrained morality, as 


Sophocles makes Antigone say (vers. 454-457), is “the eternal law of the 
Gods”: 

“And no one knew from whence it came.” 

But though in modern times we hear much said of immediate knowledge 
and belief, it is a misconception to maintain that their content, God, the 
Good, Just, &c., although the content of feeling and conception, is not, as 
spiritual content, also posited through thought. The animal has no religion, 
because it only feels; but what is spiritual rests on the mediation of thought, 
and pertains to man. 

Since Socrates thus introduces the infinitely important element of 
leading back the truth of the objective to the thought of the subject, just as 
Protagoras says that the objective first is through relation to us, the battle of 
Socrates and Plato with the Sophists cannot rest on the ground that these, as 
belonging to the old faith, maintained against the others the religion and 
customs of Greece, for the violation of which Anaxagoras was condemned. 
Quite the contrary. Reflection, and the reference of any judgment to 
consciousness, is held by Socrates in common with the Sophists. But the 
opposition into which Socrates and Plato were in their philosophy 
necessarily brought in regard to the Sophists, as the universal philosophic 
culture of the times, was as follows: — The objective produced through 
thought, is at the same time in and for itself, thus being raised above all 
particularity of interests and desires, and being the power over them. Hence 
because, on the one hand, to Socrates and Plato the moment of subjective 
freedom is the directing of consciousness into itself, on the other, this return 
is also determined as a coming out from particular subjectivity. It is hereby 
implied that contingency of events is abolished, and man has this outside 
within him, as the spiritual universal. This is the true, the unity of subjective 
and objective in modern terminology, while the Kantian ideal is only 
phenomenal and not objective in itself. 


In the third place Socrates accepted the Good at first only in the 
particular significance of the practical, which nevertheless is only one mode 
of the substantial Idea; the universal is not only for me, but also, as end 
existent in and for itself, the principle of the philosophy of nature, and in 
this higher sense it was taken by Plato and Aristotle. Of Socrates it is hence 
said, in the older histories of Philosophy, that his main distinction was 
having added ethics as a new conception to Philosophy, which formerly 
only took nature into consideration. Diogenes Laertius, in like manner says 
(II., 56), that the Ionics founded natural philosophy, Socrates ethics, and 
Plato added to them dialectic. Now ethics is partly objective, and partly 
subjective and reflected morality (Sittlichkeit und Moralitat),“4 and the 
teaching of Socrates is properly subjectively moral, because in it the 
subjective side, my perception and meaning, is the prevailing moment, 
although this determination of self-positing is likewise sublated, and the 
good and eternal is what is in and for itself. Objective morality is, on the 
contrary, natural, since it signifies the knowledge and doing of what is in 
and for itself good. The Athenians before Socrates were objectively, and not 
subjectively, moral, for they acted rationally in their relations without 
knowing that they were particularly excellent. Reflective morality adds to 
natural morality the reflection that this is the good and not that; the Kantian 
philosophy, which is reflectively moral, again showed the difference. 

Because Socrates in this way gave rise to moral philosophy, all 
succeeding babblers about morality and popular philosophy constituted him 
their patron and object of adoration, and made him into a cloak which 
should cover all false philosophy. As he treated it, it was undoubtedly 
popular; and what contributed to make it such was that his death gave him 
the never-failing interest derived from innocent suffering. Cicero (Tusc. 
Quest. V. 4), whose manner of thought was, on the one hand, of the present, 
and who, on the other hand, had the belief that Philosophy should yield 


itself up, and hence succeeded in attaining to no content in it, boasted of 
Socrates (what has often enough been said since) that his most eminent 
characteristic was to have brought Philosophy from heaven to earth, to the 
homes and every-day life of men, or, as Diogenes Laertius expresses it (II. 
21), “into the market place.” There we have what has just been said. This 
would seem as if the best and truest Philosophy were only a domestic or 
fireside philosophy, which conforms to all the ordinary ideas of men, and in 
which we see friends and faithful ones talk together of righteousness, and of 
what can be known on the earth, without having penetrated the depths of the 
heavens, or rather the depths of consciousness. But this last is exactly what 
Socrates, as these men themselves indicate, first ventured to do. And it was 
not incumbent on him to reflect upon all the speculations of past 
Philosophy, in order to be able to come down in practical philosophy to 
inward thought. This gives a general idea of his principle. 

We must examine more closely this noteworthy phenomenon, and begin 
with the history of Socrates’ life. This is, however, closely intertwined with 
his interest in Philosophy, and the events of his life are bound up with his 
principles. We have first of all to consider the beginning of his life only. 
Socrates, whose birth occurs in the fourth year of the 77th Olympiad (469 
B.C.), was the son of Sophroniscus, a sculptor, and of Phzenarete, a 
midwife. His father brought him up to sculpture, and it is said that Socrates 
acquired skill in the art, and long after, statues of draped Graces, found in 
the Acropolis, were ascribed to him. But his art did not satisfy him; a great 
desire for Philosophy, and love of scientific research, got possession of him. 
He pursued his art merely to get money for a necessary subsistence, and to 
be able to apply himself to the study of the sciences; and it is told of Crito, 
an Athenian, that he defrayed the cost of Socrates’ instruction by masters in 
all the arts. During the exercise of his art, and specially after he gave it up 
altogether, he read the works of ancient philosophers in so far as he could 


get possession of them. At the same time he attended Anaxagoras’ 
instructions, and, after his expulsion from Athens, at which time Socrates 
was thirty-seven years old, those of Archelaus, who was regarded as 
Anaxagoras’ successor, besides those of Sophists celebrated in other 
sciences. Amongst these he heard Prodicus, a celebrated teacher of oratory, 
whom, according to Xenophon (Memorab. II. c. 1, §§ 21, 34), he mentions 
with affection, and other teachers of music, poetry, etc. He was esteemed as 
on all sides a man of culture, who was instructed in everything then 
requisite thereto.“ 

Another feature in his life was that he fulfilled the duty of protecting his 
country, which rested on him as an Athenian citizen. Hence he made three 
campaigns in the Peloponnesian war, which occurred during his life. The 
Peloponnesian war led to the dissolution of Greek life, inasmuch as it was 
preparatory to it; and what took place politically was by Socrates carried out 
in thinking consciousness. In these campaigns he not only acquired the 
fame of a brave warrior, but, what was best of all, the merit of having saved 
the lives of other citizens. In the first, he was present at the tedious siege of 
Potidzea in Thrace. Here Alcibiades had already attached himself to him, 
and, according to Plato, he recited in the Banquet (p. 219-222, Steph.; p. 
461-466, Bekk.), a eulogy on Socrates for being able to endure all toil, 
hunger and thirst, heat and cold, with mind at rest and health of body. In an 
engagement in this campaign he saw Alcibiades wounded in the midst of 
the enemy, lifted him up, forced his way through, and saved both him and 
his arms. The generals rewarded him with a wreath, which was the prize of 
the bravest; Socrates did not, however, take it, maintaining that it was given 
to Alcibiades. In this campaign it is said that once, sunk in deep meditation, 
he stood immovable on one spot the whole day and night, until the morning 
sun awoke him from his trance — a condition in which he is said often to 


have been. This was a cataleptic state, which may bear some relation to 


magnetic somnambulism, in which Socrates became quite dead to sensuous 
consciousness. From this physical setting free of the inward abstract self 
from the concrete bodily existence of the individual, we have, in the 
outward manifestation, a proof of how the depths of his mind worked 
within him. In him we see pre-eminently the inwardness of consciousness 
that in an anthropological way existed in the first instance in him, and 
became later on a usual thing. He made his other campaign in Boeotia at 
Delium, a small fortification which the Athenians possessed not far from 
the sea, and where they had an unfortunate, though not an important 
engagement. Here Socrates saved another of his favourites, Xenophon; he 
saw him in the flight, for Xenophon, having lost his horse, lay wounded on 
the ground. Socrates took him over his shoulders, carried him off, defending 
himself at the same time with the greatest tranquillity and presence of mind 
from the pursuing enemy. Finally he made his last campaign at Amphipolis 
in Edonis, on the Strymonian Bay.” 

Besides this, he occupied various civil offices. At the time when the 
democratic constitution of Athens hitherto existing, was taken away by the 
Lacedemonians, who now introduced everywhere an aristocratic and indeed 
tyrannical rule, whereby they in great measure put themselves at the head of 
affairs, he was chosen for the council, which, as a representative body, took 
the place of the people. Here he distinguished himself by his immovable 
firmness in what he held to be right as against the wills of the thirty tyrants, 
as formerly against the will of the people. For he sat in the tribunal which 
condemned the ten generals to death, because, as admirals at the battle of 
Arginusz, though they certainly had conquered, yet, being kept back 
through storm, they had not dragged out the bodies nor buried them on the 
shore, and because they neglected to erect trophies; i.e. really because they 
did not stand their ground, and thus appeared to have been beaten. Socrates 
alone did not agree with this decision, declaring himself more emphatically 


against the people than against the rulers.“° To-day he fares badly who says 


anything against the people. “The people have excellent intelligence, 
understand everything, and have only the most excellent intentions.” As to 
rulers, governments, ministers, it is self-evident that “they understand 
nothing, and only desire and bring forth what is bad.” 

Along with these to him more accidental relationships to the State, in 
which he acted only from the ordinary sense of citizenship, without 
spontaneously making the affairs of the State his real business, or pressing 
on to the head of public affairs, the real business of his life was to discuss 
moral philosophy with any who came in his way. His philosophy, which 
asserts that real existence is in consciousness as a universal, is still not a 
properly speculative philosophy, but remained individual; yet the aim of his 
philosophy was that it should have a universal significance. Hence we have 
to speak of his own individual being, of his thoroughly noble character, 
which usually is depicted as a complete catalogue of the virtues adorning 
the life of a private citizen; and these virtues of Socrates are certainly to be 
looked at as his own, and as made habitual to him by his own will. It has to 
be noted that with the ancients these qualities have generally more of the 
character of virtue, because with the ancients, in ordinary morality, 
individuality, as the form of the universal, was given free scope, so that 
virtues were regarded more as the actions of the individual will, and thus as 
personal qualities; while with us they seem to be less what is meritorious to 
the individual, or what comes from himself as this unit. We are accustomed 
to think of them much more as what exists, as duty, because we have a 
fuller consciousness of the universal, and consider the pure individual, the 
personal inward consciousness, as real existence and duty. With us virtues 
are hence actually either elements in our dispositions and nature, or they 
have the form of the universal and of what is necessary; but with Socrates 
they have the form, not of ordinary morality or of a natural or necessary 


thing, but of an independent determination. It is well known that his 
appearance indicated naturally low and hateful qualities, which, as indeed 
he says, he himself subdued. 

He lived amongst his fellow-citizens, and stands before us as one of 
those great plastic natures consistent through and through, such as we often 
see in those times — resembling a perfect classical work of art which has 
brought itself to this height of perfection. Such individuals are not made, 
but have formed themselves into what they are; they have become that 
which they wished to be, and are true to this. In a real work of art the 
distinguishing point is that some idea is brought forth, a character is 
presented in which every trait is determined by the idea, and, because this is 
so, the work of art is, on the one hand, living, and, on the other, beautiful, 
for the highest beauty is just the most perfect carrying out of all sides of the 
individuality in accordance with the one inward principle. Such works of art 
are also seen in the great men of every time. The most plastic individual as 
a Statesman is Pericles, and round him, like stars, Sophocles, Thucydides, 
Socrates, &c., worked out their individuality into an existence of its own — 
into a character which regulated their whole being, and which was one 
principle running throughout the whole of their existence. Pericles alone 
lived with the sole end of being a statesman. Plutarch (in Pericle, c. 5, 7) 
says of him that, from the time that he devoted himself to the business of 
the State, he laughed no more, and never again went to a feast. Thus, too, 
Socrates formed himself, through his art and through the power of self- 
conscious will, into this particular character, and acquired this capacity for 
the business of his life. Through his principle he attained that far-reaching 
influence which has lasted to the present day in relation to religion, science, 
and justice, for since his time the genius of inward conviction has been the 
basis which must be fundamental. And since this principle proceeded from 
the plasticity of his character, it is very inappropriate when Tennemann 


regrets (Vol. II. p. 26) “that though we know what he was, we do not know 
how he became such.” 

Socrates was a peaceful, pious example of the moral virtues — of 
wisdom, discretion, temperance, moderation, justice, courage, inflexibility, 
firm sense of rectitude in relation to tyrants and people; he was equally 
removed from cupidity and despotism. His indifference to money was due 
to his own determination, for, according to the custom of the times, he 
could acquire it through the education of youth, like other teachers. On the 
other side, this acquisition was purely matter of choice, and not, as with us, 
something which is accepted, so that to take nothing would be to break 
through a custom, thus to present the appearance of wishing to become 
conspicuous, and to be more blamed than praised. For this was not yet a 
State affair; it was under the Roman emperors that there first were schools 
with payment. This moderation of his life was likewise a power proceeding 
from conscious knowledge, but this is not a principle found to hand, but the 
regulation of self in accordance with circumstances; in company he was, 
however, a good fellow. His sobriety in respect to wine is best depicted in 
Plato’s “Symposium,” in a very characteristic scene in which we see what 
Socrates called virtue. Alcibiades there appears, no longer sober, at a feast 
given by Agathon, on the occasion of a success which his tragedy had 
obtained on the previous day at the games. Since the company had drunk 
much on the first day of the feast, the assembled guests, amongst whom was 
Socrates, this evening took a resolution, in opposition to the Greek custom 
at meals, to drink little. Alcibiades, finding that he was coming in amongst 
abstemious men, and that there was no one else in his own frame of mind, 
made himself king of the feast, and offered the goblet to the others, in order 
to bring them into the condition reached by himself; but with Socrates he 
said that he could do nothing, because he remained as he was, however 
much he drank. Plato then makes the individual who tells what happened at 


the Banquet, also tell that he, with the others, at last fell asleep on the 
couch, and as he awoke in the morning, Socrates, cup in hand, still talked 
with Aristophanes and Agathon about comedy and tragedy, and whether 
one man could write both comedies and tragedies, and then went at the 
usual time into the public places, to the Lyceum, as if nothing had 
happened, and walked about the whole day as usual. This is not a 
moderation which exists in the least possible enjoyment, no aimless 
abstemiousness and _ self-mortification, but a power belonging to 
consciousness, which keeps its self-possession in bodily excess. We see 
from this that we have not to think of Socrates throughout after the fashion 
of the litany of moral virtues. 

His behaviour to others was not only just, true, open, without rudeness, 
and honourable, but we also see in him an example of the most perfect Attic 
urbanity; 1.e. he moves in the freest possible relations, has a readiness for 
conversation which is always judicious, and, because it has an inward 
universality, at the same time always has the right living relationship to the 
individual, and bears upon the case on which it operates. The intercourse is 
that of a most highly cultured man who, in his relation to others, never 
places anything personal in all his wit, and sets aside all that is unpleasant. 
Thus Xenophon’s, but particularly Plato’s Socratic Dialogues belong to the 
highest type of this fine social culture. 

Because the philosophy of Socrates is no withdrawal from existence now 
and here into the free, pure regions of thought, but is in a piece with his life, 
it does not proceed to a system; and the manner of his philosophizing, 
which appears to imply a withdrawal from actual affairs as it did to Plato, 
yet in that very way gives itself this inward connection with ordinary life. 
For his more special business was his philosophic teaching, or rather his 
philosophic social intercourse (for it was not, properly speaking, teaching) 
with all; and this outwardly resembled ordinary Athenian life in which the 


greater part of the day was passed without any particular business, in 
loitering about the market-place, or frequenting the public Lyceum, and 
there partly partaking of bodily exercises, and partly and principally, talking 
with one another. This kind of intercourse was only possible in the Athenian 
mode of life, where most of the work which is now done by a free citizen 
— by a free republican and free imperial citizen alike — was performed by 
slaves, seeing that it was deemed unworthy of free men. A free citizen 
could in Athens certainly be a handicraftsman, but he had slaves who did 
the work, just as a master now has workmen. At the present day such a life 
of movement would not be suitable to our customs. Now Socrates also 
lounged about after this manner, and lived in this constant discussion of 
ethical questions. Thus what he did was what came naturally to him, and 
what can in general be called moralizing; but its nature and method was not 
that of preaching, exhortation or teaching; it was not a dry morality. For 
amongst the Athenians and in Attic urbanity, this had no place, since it is 
not a reciprocal, free, and rational relationship. But with all men, however 
different their characters, he entered on one kind of dialogue, with all that 
Attic urbanity which, without presumption on his part, without instructing 
others, or wishing to command them, while maintaining their perfect right 
to freedom, and honouring it, yet causes all that is rude to be suppressed. 

1. The Socratic Method. In this conversation Socrates’ philosophy is 
found, as also what is known as the Socratic method, which must in its 
nature be dialectic, and of which we must speak before dealing with the 
content. Socrates’ manner is not artificial; the dialogues of the moderns, on 
the contrary, just because no internal reason justifies their form, are 
necessarily tedious and heavy. But the principle of his philosophy falls in 
with the method itself, which thus far cannot be called method, since it is a 
mode which quite coincides with the moralizing peculiar to Socrates. For 
the chief content is to know the good as the absolute, and that particularly in 


relation to actions. Socrates gives this point of view so high a place, that he 
both puts aside the sciences which involve the contemplation of the 
universal in nature, mind, &c., himself, and calls upon others to do the 
same. Thus it can be said that in content his philosophy had an altogether 
practical aspect, and similarly the Socratic method, which is essential to it, 
was distinguished by the system of first bringing a person to reflection upon 
his duty by any occasion that might either happen to be offered 
spontaneously, or that was brought about by Socrates. By going to the 
work-places of tailors and shoemakers, and entering into discourse with 
them, as also with youths and old men, Sophists, statesmen, and citizens of 
all kinds, he in the first place took their interests as his topic — whether 
these were household interests, the education of children, or the interests of 
knowledge or of truth. Then he led them on from a definite case to think of 
the universal, and of truths and beauties which had absolute value, since in 
every case, from the individual’s own thoughts, he derived the conviction 
and consciousness of that which is the definite right. This method has two 
prominent aspects, the one the development of the universal from the 
concrete case, and the exhibition of the notion which implicitly exists in 
every consciousness,“ and the other is the resolution of the firmly 
established, and, when taken immediately in consciousness, universal 
determinations of the sensuous conception or of thought, and the causing of 
confusion between these and what is concrete. 

a. If we proceed from the general account of Socrates’ method to a 
nearer view, in the first place its effect is to inspire men with distrust 
towards their presuppositions, after faith had become wavering and they 
were driven to seek that which is, in themselves. Now whether it was that 
he wished to bring the manner of the Sophists into disrepute, or that he was 
desirous to awaken the desire for knowledge and independent thought in the 
youths whom he attracted to himself, he certainly began by adopting the 


ordinary conceptions which they considered to be true. But in order to bring 
others to express these, he represents himself as in ignorance of them, and, 
with a seeming ingenuousness, puts questions to his audience as if they 
were to instruct him, while he really wished to draw them out. This is the 
celebrated Socratic irony, which in his case is a particular mode of carrying 
on intercourse between one person and another, and is thus only a 
subjective form of dialectic, for real dialectic deals with the reasons for 
things. What he wished to effect was, that when other people brought 
forward their principles, he, from each definite proposition, should deduce 
as its consequence the direct opposite of what the proposition stated, or else 
allow the opposite to be deduced from their own inner consciousness 
without maintaining it directly against their statements. Sometimes he also 
derived the opposite from a concrete case. But as this opposite was a 
principle held by men as firmly as the other, he then went on to show that 
they contradicted themselves. Thus Socrates taught those with whom he 
associated to know that they knew nothing; indeed, what is more, he 
himself said that he knew nothing, and therefore taught nothing. It may 
actually be said that Socrates knew nothing, for he did not reach the 
systematic construction of a philosophy. He was conscious of this, and it 
was also not at all his aim to establish a science. 

On the one view, this irony seems to be something untrue. But when we 
deal with objects which have a universal interest, and speak about them to 
one and to another, it is always the case that one does not understand 
another’s conception of the object. For every individual has certain ultimate 
words as to which he presupposes a common knowledge. But if we really 
are to come to an understanding, we find it is these presuppositions which 
have to be investigated. For instance, if in more recent times belief and 
reason are discussed as the subjects of present intellectual interest, everyone 
pretends that he knows quite well what reason, &c., is, and it 1s considered 


ill-bred to ask for an explanation of this, seeing that all are supposed to 
know about it. A very celebrated divine, ten years ago,“ published ninety 
theses on reason, which contained very interesting questions, but resulted in 
nothing, although they were much discussed, because one person’s 
assertions issued from the point of view of faith, and the other’s from that of 
reason, and each remained in this state of opposition, without the one’s 
knowing what the other meant. Thus what would make an understanding 
possible is just the explanation of what we think is understood, without 
really being so. If faith and knowledge certainly differ from one another at 
the first, yet through this declaration of their notional determinations the 
common element will at once appear; in that way questions like these and 
the trouble taken with them may, for the first time, become fruitful; 
otherwise men may chatter this way and that for years, without making any 
advance. For if I say I know what reason, what belief is, these are only quite 
abstract ideas; it is necessary, in order to become concrete, that they should 
be explained, and that it should be understood that what they really are, is 
unknown. The irony of Socrates has this great quality of showing how to 
make abstract ideas concrete and effect their development, for on that alone 
depends the bringing of the Notion into consciousness. 

In recent times much has been said about the Socratic irony which, like 
all dialectic, gives force to what is taken immediately, but only in order to 
allow the dissolution inherent in it to come to pass; and we may call this the 
universal irony of the world. Yet men have tried to make this irony of 
Socrates into something quite different, for they extended it into a universal 
principle; it is said to be the highest attitude of the mind, and has been 
represented as the most divine. It was Friedrich von Schlegel who first 
brought forward this idea, and Ast repeated it, saying, “The most ardent 
love of all beauty in the Idea, as in life, inspires Socrates’ words with 
inward, unfathomable life.” This life is now said to be irony! But this irony 


issues from the Fichtian philosophy, and is an essential point in the 
comprehension of the conceptions of most recent times. It is when 
subjective consciousness maintains its independence of everything, that it 
says, “It is I who through my educated thoughts can annul all 
determinations of right, morality, good, &c., because I am clearly master of 
them, and I know that if anything seems good to me I can easily subvert it, 
because things are only true to me in so far as they please me now.” This 
irony is thus only a trifling with everything, and it can transform all things 
into show: to this subjectivity nothing is any longer serious, for any 
seriousness which it has, immediately becomes dissipated again in jokes, 
and all noble or divine truth vanishes away or becomes mere triviality. But 
the Greek gaiety, as it breathes in Homer’s poems, is ironical, for Eros 
mocks the power of Zeus and of Mars; Vulcan, limping along, serves the 
gods with wine, and brings upon himself the uncontrollable laughter of the 
immortal gods. Juno boxes Diana’s ears. Thus, too, there is irony in the 
sacrifices of the ancients, who themselves consumed the best; in the pain 
that laughs, in the keenest joy which is moved to tears, in the scornful 
laughter of Mephistopheles, and in every transition from one extreme to 
another — from what is best to what is worst. Sunday morning may be 
passed in deep humility, profoundest contrition and self-abasement, in 
striking the breast in penitence, and the evening in eating and drinking to 
the full, going the round of pleasures, thus allowing self to re-assert its 
independence of any such subjection. Hypocrisy, which is of the same 
nature, is the truest irony. Socrates and Plato were falsely stated to be the 
originators of this irony, of which it is said that it 1s the “inmost and deepest 
life,” although they possessed the element of subjectivity; in our time it was 
not permitted to us to give effect to this irony. Ast’s “inmost, deepest life” is 
just the subjective and arbitrary will, the inward divinity which knows itself 
to be exalted above all. The divine is said to be the purely negative attitude, 


the perception of the vanity of everything, in which my vanity alone 
remains. Making the consciousness of the nullity of everything ultimate, 
might indeed indicate depth of life, but it only is the depth of emptiness, as 
may be seen from the ancient comedies of Aristophanes. From this irony of 
our times, the irony of Socrates is far removed; as is also the case with 
Plato, it has a significance which is limited. Socrates’ premeditated irony 
may be called a manner of speech, a pleasant rallying; there is in it no 
satirical laughter or pretence, as though the idea were nothing but a joke. 
But his tragic irony 1s his opposition of subjective reflection to morality as 
it exists, not a consciousness of the fact that he stands above it, but the 
natural aim of leading men, through thought, to the true good and to the 
universal Idea. 

b. Now the second element is what Socrates has called the art of 
midwifery — an art which came to him from his mother.’ It is the assisting 
into the world of the thought which is already contained in the 
consciousness of the individual — the showing from the concrete, 
unreflected consciousness, the universality of the concrete, or from the 
universally posited, the opposite which already is within it. Socrates hence 
adopts a questioning attitude, and this kind of questioning and answering 
has thus been called the Socratic method; but in this method there is more 
than can be given in questions and replies. For the answer seems 
occasionally to be quite different from what was intended by the question, 
while in printed dialogue, answers are altogether under the author’s control; 
but to say that in actual life people are found to answer as they are here 
made to do, is quite another thing. To Socrates those who reply may be 
called pliable youths, because they reply directly to the questions, which are 
so formed that they make the answer very easy, and exclude any originality 
in reply. To this plastic manner, which we see in the method of Socrates, as 
represented by Plato and Xenophon, it is objected that we do not answer in 


the same relation in which the questioner asks; while, with Socrates, the 
relation which the questioner adopts is respected in the reply. The other 
way, which is to bring forward another point of view, is undoubtedly the 
spirit of an animated conversation, but such emulation is excluded from this 
Socratic method, in which the principal matter is to keep to the point. The 
spirit of dogmatism, self-assertion, stopping short when we seem to get into 
difficulties, and escaping from them by a jest, or by setting them aside — 
all these attitudes and methods are here excluded; they do not constitute 
good manners, nor do they have a place in Socrates’ dialogues. In these 
dialogues, it is hence not to be wondered at that those questioned answered 
so precisely to the point, while in the best modern dialogues there is always 
an arbitrary element. 

This difference concerns only what is external and formal. But the 
principal point, and the reason why Socrates set to work with questions in 
bringing the good and right into consciousness in universal form, was that 
he did not proceed from what is present in our consciousness in a simple 
form through setting forth the conception allied to it in pure necessity, 
which would be a deduction, a proof or, speaking generally, a consequence 
following from the conception. But this concrete, as it is in natural 
consciousness without thinking of it, or universality immersed in matter, he 
analyzed, so that through the separation of the concrete, he brought the 
universal contained therein to consciousness as universal. We see this 
method also carried on to a large extent in Plato’s dialogues, where there is, 
in this regard, particular skill displayed. It is the same method which forms 
in every man his knowledge of the universal; an education in self- 
consciousness, which is the development of reason. The child, the 
uncultured man, lives in concrete individual ideas, but to the man who 
grows and educates himself, because he thereby goes back into himself as 
thinking, reflection becomes reflection on the universal and the permanent 


establishment of the same; and a freedom — formerly that of moving in 
concrete ideas — is now that of so doing in abstractions and in thoughts. 
We see such a development of universal from particular, where a number of 
examples are given, treated in a very tedious way. For us who are trained in 
presenting to ourselves what is abstract, who are taught from youth up in 
universal principles, the Socratic method of so-called deference, with its 
eloquence, has often something tiresome and tedious about it. The universal 
of the concrete case is already present to us as universal, because our 
reflection is already accustomed to the universal, and we do not require, 
first of all, to take the trouble of making a separation; and thus, if Socrates 
were now to bring what is abstract before consciousness, we should not 
require, in order to establish it as universal, that all these examples should 
be adduced, so that through repetition the subjective certainty of abstraction 
might arise. 

c. The next result of this method of procedure may be that consciousness 
is surprised that what it never looked for should be found in consciousness. 
If we reflect, for example, on the universally known idea of Becoming, we 
find that what becomes is not and yet it is; it is the identity of Being and 
non-being, and it may surprise us that in this simple conception so great a 
distinction should exist. 

The result attained was partly the altogether formal and negative one of 
bringing home to those who conversed with Socrates, the conviction that, 
however well acquainted with the subject they had thought themselves, they 
now came to the conclusion, “that what we knew has refuted itself.” 
Socrates thus put questions in the intent that the speaker should be drawn on 
to make admissions, implying a point of view opposed to that from which 
he started. That these contradictions arise because they bring their ideas 
together, is the drift of the greater part of Socrates’ dialogues; their main 
tendency consequently was to show the bewilderment and confusion which 


exist in knowledge. By this means, he tries to awaken shame, and the 
perception that what we consider as true is not the truth, from which the 
necessity for earnest effort after knowledge must result. Plato, amongst 
others, gives these examples in his Meno (p. 71-80, Steph.; p. 327-346, 
Bekk.). Socrates is made to say, “By the gods, tell me what is virtue.”” Meno 
proceeds to make various distinctions: “Man’s virtue is to be skilful in 
managing state affairs, and thereby to help friends and harm foes; woman’s 
to rule her household; other virtues are those of boys, of young men, of old 
men,” &c. Socrates interrupts him by saying, that it is not that about which 
he inquires, but virtue in general, which comprehends every thing in itself. 
Meno says “It is to govern and rule over others.” Socrates brings forward 
the fact that the virtue of boys and slaves does not consist in governing. 
Meno says that he cannot tell what is common in all virtue. Socrates replies 
that it is the same as figure, which is what is common in roundness, 
squareness, &c. There a digression occurs. Meno says, “Virtue is the power 
of securing the good desired.” Socrates interposes that it is superfluous to 
say the good, for from the time that men know that something is an evil, 
they do not desire it; and also the good must be acquired in a right way. 
Socrates thus confounds Meno, and he sees that these ideas are false. The 
latter says, “I used to hear of you, before I knew you, that you were yourself 
in doubt (dzopeic), and also brought others into doubt, and now you cast a 
spell on me too, so that I am at my wits’ end (dzopiac). You seem, if I may 
venture to jest, to be like the torpedo fish, for it is said of it that it makes 
torpid (vapxav) those who come near it and touch it. You have done this to 
me, for I am become torpid in body and soul, and I do not know how to 
answer you, although I have talked thousands of times about virtue with 
many persons, and, as it seemed to me, talked very well. But now I do not 
know at all what to say. Hence you do well not to travel amongst strangers, 
for you might be put to death as a magician.” Socrates again wishes to 


“inquire.” Now Meno says, “How can you inquire about what you say you 
do not know? Can you have a desire for what you do not know? And if you 
find it out by chance, how can you know that it is what you looked for, 
since you acknowledge that, you do not know it?” A number of dialogues 
end in the same manner, both in Xenophon and Plato, leaving us quite 
unsatisfied as to the result. It is so in the Lysis, where Plato asks the 
question of what love and friendship secures to men; and similarly the 
Republic commences by inquiring what justice is. Philosophy must, 
generally speaking, begin with a puzzle in order to bring about reflection; 
everything must be doubted, all presuppositions given up, to reach the truth 
as created through the Notion. 

2. The Principle of the Good. This, in short, is Socrates’ method. The 
affirmative, what Socrates develops in the consciousness, is nothing but the 
good in as far as it is brought forth from consciousness through knowledge 
— it 1s the eternal, in and for itself universal, what is called the Idea, the 
true, which just in so far as it is end, is the Good. In this regard Socrates 1s 
opposed to the Sophists, for the proposition that man is the measure of all 
things, to them still comprehends particular ends, while to Socrates the 
universal brought forth through free thought is thereby expressed in 
objective fashion. Nevertheless, we must not blame the Sophists because, in 
the aimlessness of their time, they did not discover the principle of the 
Good; for every discovery has its time, and that of the Good, which as end 
in itself is now always made the starting point, had not yet been made by 
Socrates. It now seems as if we had not yet shown forth much of the 
Socratic philosophy, for we have merely kept to the principle; but the main 
point with Socrates is that his knowledge for the first time reached this 
abstraction. The Good is nevertheless no longer as abstract as the vodc of 
Anaxagoras, but is the universal which determines itself in itself, realizes 
itself, and has to be realized as the end of the world and of the individual. It 


is a principle, concrete within itself, which, however, is not yet manifested 
in its development, and in this abstract attitude we find what is wanting in 
the Socratic standpoint, of which nothing that is affirmative can, beyond 
this, be adduced. 

a. As regards the Socratic principle, the first determination is the great 
determination which is, however, still merely formal, that consciousness 
creates and has to create out of itself what is the true. This principle of 
subjective freedom was present to the consciousness of Socrates himself so 
vividly that he despised the other sciences as being empty learning and 
useless to mankind; he has to concern himself with his moral nature only in 
order to do what is best — a one-sidedness which is very characteristic of 
Socrates. This religion of the Good is to Socrates, not only the essential 
point to which men have to direct their thoughts, but it is that exclusively. 
We see him showing how from every individual this universal, this absolute 
in consciousness may be found as his reality. Here we see law, the true and 
good, what was formerly present as an existent, return into consciousness. 
But it is not a single chance manifestation in this individual Socrates, for we 
have to comprehend Socrates and his manifestation. In the universal 
consciousness, in the spirit of the people to which he belongs, we see 
natural turn into reflective morality, and he stands above as the 
consciousness of this change. The spirit of the world here begins to change, 
a change which was later on carried to its completion. From this higher 
standpoint, Socrates, as well as the Athenian people and Socrates in them, 
have to be considered. The reflection of consciousness into itself begins 
here, the knowledge of the consciousness of self as such, that it is real 
existence — or that God is a Spirit, or again, in a cruder and more sensuous 
form, that God takes human form. This epoch begins where essence is given 
up as Being — even though it be, as hitherto, abstract Being, Being as 
thought. But this epoch in a naturally moral people in the highest state of 


development, makes its appearance as the destruction threatening them or 
breaking in upon them unprevented. For its morality, as was usually so with 
the ancients, consisted in the fact that the Good was present as a universal, 
without its having had the form of the conviction of the individual in his 
individual consciousness, but simply that of the immediate absolute. It is 
the authoritative, present law, without testing investigation, but yet an 
ultimate ground on which this moral consciousness rests. It is the law of the 
State; 1t has authority as the law of the gods, and thus it is universal destiny 
which has the form of an existent, and is recognized as such by all. But 
moral consciousness asks if this is actually law in itself? This consciousness 
turned back within itself from everything that has the form of the existent, 
requires to understand, to know, that the above law is posited in truth, i.e. it 
demands that it should find itself therein as consciousness. In thus returning 
into themselves the Athenian people are revealed to us: uncertainty as to 
existent laws as existent has arisen, and a doubt about what was held to be 
right, the greatest freedom respecting all that is and was respected. This 
return into itself represents the highest point reached by the mind of Greece, 
in so far as it becomes no longer the mere existence of these moralities, but 
the living consciousness of the same, which has a content which is similar, 
but which, as spirit, moves freely in it. This is a culture which we never find 
the Lacedzemonians reach. This deepest life of morality is so to speak a free 
personal consciousness of morality or of God, and a happy enjoyment of 
them. Consciousness and Being have here exactly the same value and rank; 
what is, 1s consciousness; neither is powerful above another. The authority 
of law is no oppressive bond to consciousness, and all reality is likewise no 
obstacle to it, for it is secure in itself. But this return is just on the point of 
abandoning the content, and indeed of positing itself as abstract 
consciousness, without the content, and, as existent, opposed to it. From this 


equilibrium of consciousness and Being, consciousness takes up its position 


as independent. This aspect of separation is an independent conception, 
because consciousness, in the perception of its independence, no longer 
immediately acknowledges what is put before it, but requires that this 
should first justify itself to it, i.e. it must comprehend itself therein. Thus 
this return is the isolation of the individual from the universal, care for self 
at the cost of the State; to us, for instance, it is the question as to whether I 
shall be in eternal bliss or condemnation, whereas philosophic eternity is 
present now in time, and is nothing other than the substantial man himself. 
The State has lost its power, which consisted in the unbroken continuity of 
the universal spirit, as formed of single individuals, so that the individual 
consciousness knew no other content and reality than law. Morals have 
become shaken, because we have the idea present that man creates his 
maxims for himself. The fact that the individual comes to care for his own 
morality, means that he becomes reflectively moral; when public morality 
disappears, reflective morality 1s seen to have arisen. We now see Socrates 
bringing forward the opinion, that in these times every one has to look after 
his own morality, and thus he looked after his through consciousness and 
reflection regarding himself; for he sought the universal spirit which had 
disappeared from reality, in his own consciousness. He also helped others to 
care for their morality, for he awakened in them this consciousness of 
having in their thoughts the good and true, i.e. having the potentiality of 
action and of knowledge. This is no longer there immediately, but must be 
provided, just as a ship must make provision of water when it goes to places 
where none is to be found. The immediate has no further authority but must 
justify itself to thought. Thus we comprehend the special qualities of 
Socrates, and his method in Philosophy, from the whole; and we also 
understand his fate from the same. 

This direction of consciousness back into itself takes the form — very 
markedly in Plato — of asserting that man can learn nothing, virtue 


included, and that not because the latter has no relation to science. For the 
good does not come from without, Socrates shows; it cannot be taught, but 
is implied in the nature of mind. That is to say, man cannot passively 
receive anything that is given from without like the wax that is moulded to a 
form, for everything is latent in the mind of man, and he only seems to learn 
it. Certainly everything begins from without, but this is only the beginning; 
the truth is that this is only an impulse towards the development of spirit. 
All that has value to men, the eternal, the self-existent, is contained in man 
himself, and has to develop from himself. To learn here only means to 
receive knowledge of what is externally determined. This external comes 
indeed through experience, but the universal therein belongs to thought, not 
to the subjective and bad, but to the objective and true. The universal in the 
opposition of subjective and objective, is that which is as subjective as it is 
objective; the subjective is only a particular, the objective is similarly only a 
particular as regards the subjective, but the universal is the unity of both. 
According to the Socratic principle, nothing has any value to men to which 
the spirit does not testify. Man in it is free, is at home with himself, and that 
is the subjectivity of spirit. As it is said in the Bible, “Flesh of my flesh, and 
bone of my bone,” that which is held by me as truth and right is spirit of my 
spirit. But what spirit derives from itself must come from it as from the 
spirit which acts in a universal manner, and not from its passions, likings, 
and arbitrary desires. These, too, certainly come from something inward 
which is “implanted in us by nature,” but which is only in a natural way our 
own, for it belongs to the particular; high above it is true thought, the 
Notion, the rational. Socrates opposed to the contingent and particular 
inward, that universal, true inward of thought. And Socrates awakened this 
real conscience, for he not only said that man is the measure of all things, 
but man as thinking is the measure of all things. With Plato we shall, later 


on, find it formulated that what man seems to receive he only remembers. 


As to the question of what is the Good, Socrates recognized its 
determination as being not only a determination in particularity to the 
exclusion of the natural side, as determination is understood in empirical 
science, but even in relation to the actions of men, he holds the Good to be 
still undetermined, and the ultimate determinateness, or the determining, is 
what we may call subjectivity generally. That the Good should be 
determined, primarily signifies that while, at first, in opposition to the Being 
of reality, it was a general maxim only, that to which the activity of 
individuality was still wanting, in the second place it was not permitted to 
be inert, to be mere thought, but had to be present as the determining and 
actual, and thus as the effectual. It is such only through subjectivity, through 
the activity of man. That the Good is a determinate thus further means that 
individuals know what the Good is, and we call this standpoint reflective 
morality, while natural morality does right unconsciously. Thus to Socrates 
virtue is perception. For to the proposition of the Platonic Protagoras that all 
other virtues have a relationship to one another, but that it is not so with 
valour, since many brave men are to be found who are the most irreligious, 
unjust, intemperate and uncultured of people (such as a band of robbers), 
Plato makes Socrates answer that valour, like all virtues, also is a science, 
that is, it is the knowledge and the right estimation of what is to be feared. 
By this the distinctive qualities of valour are certainly not unfolded. The 
naturally moral and upright man is such without his having considered the 
matter at all; it is his character, and what is good is securely rooted within 
him. When, on the other hand, consciousness is concerned, the question 
arises as to whether I directly desire the good or not. Hence this 
consciousness of morality easily becomes dangerous, and causes the 
individual to be puffed up by a good opinion of himself, which proceeds 
from the consciousness of his own power to decide for the good. The ‘IT’ is 
then the master, he who chooses the Good, and in that there is the conceit of 


my knowing that I am an excellent man. With Socrates this opposition of 
the good and the subject as choosing is not reached, for what is dealt with is 
only the determination of the Good and the connection therewith of 
subjectivity; this last, as an individual person who can choose, decides upon 
the inward universal. We have here on the one side the knowledge of the 
Good, but, on the other, it is implied that the subject is good, since this is 
his ordinary character; and the fact that the subject is such, was by the 
ancients called virtue. 

We understand from this the following criticism which Aristotle makes 
(Magna Mor. I. 1) on the quality of virtue as expounded by Socrates. He 
says: “Socrates spoke better of virtue than did Pythagoras, but not quite 
justly, for he made virtues into a science (émiotyuac). But this is impossible, 
since, though all knowledge has some basis (Adyo¢) this basis only exists in 
thought. Consequently, he places all the virtues in the thinking (Aoyiotixa@) 
side of the soul. Hence it comes to pass that he does away with the feeling 
(GAoyov) part of the soul, that is, the inclination (z7a@Oo0c) and the habits 
(j00c),” which, however, also pertain to virtue. “But Plato rightly 
distinguished the thinking and the feeling sides of the soul.” This is a good 
criticism. We see that what Aristotle misses in the determination of virtue in 
Socrates, is the side of subjective actuality, which we now call the heart. 
Certainly virtue is determination in accordance with universal, and not with 
particular ends, but perception is not the only element in virtue. For in order 
that the good perceived should be virtue, it must come to pass that the 
whole man, the heart and mind, should be identical with it, and this aspect 
of Being or of realization generally, is what Aristotle calls to dioyov. If we 
understand the reality of the good as universal morality, substantiality is 
wanting to the perception; but matter, when we regard the inclination of the 
individual subjective will as this reality. This double want may also be 
considered as a want of content and of activity, in so far as to the universal 


development is wanting; and in the latter case, determining activity comes 
before us as negative only in reference to the universal. Socrates thus omits, 
in characterizing virtue, just what we saw had also disappeared in actuality, 
that is, first the real spirit of a people, and then reality as the sympathies of 
the individual. For it is just when consciousness is not yet turned back into 
itself, that the universal good appears to the individual as the object of his 
sympathy. To us, on the other hand, because we are accustomed to put on 
one side the good or virtue as practical reason, the other side, which is 
opposed to a reflective morality, is an equally abstract sensuousness, 
inclination, passion, and hence the bad. But in order that the universal 
should be reality, it must be worked out through consciousness as 
individual, and the carrying into effect pertains to this individuality. A 
passion, as for example, love, ambition, is the universal itself, as it is self- 
realizing, not in perception, but in activity; and if we did not fear being 
misunderstood, we should say that for the individual the universal is his 
own interests. Yet this is not the place in which to unravel all the false ideas 
and contradictions present in our culture. 

Aristotle (Eth. Nicom. VI. 13), supplementing the one-sidedness of 
Socrates, further says of him: “Socrates in one respect worked on right 
lines, but not in the other. For to call virtue scientific knowledge is untrue, 
but to say that it is not without scientific basis is right. Socrates made 
virtues into perceptions (Joyous), but we say that virtue exists with 
perception.” This is a very true distinction; the one side in virtue is that the 
universal of end belongs to thought. But in virtue, as character, the other 
side, active individuality, real soul, must necessarily come forth; and indeed 
with Socrates the latter appears in a characteristic form of which we shall 
speak below (p. 421 et seq.). 

b. If we consider the universal first, it has within it a positive and a 
negative side, which we find both united in Xenophon’s “Memorabilia,” a 


work which aims at justifying Socrates. And if we inquire whether he or 
Plato depicts Socrates to us most faithfully in his personality and doctrine, 
there is no question that in regard to the personality and method, the 
externals of his teaching, we may certainly receive from Plato a satisfactory, 
and perhaps a more complete representation of what Socrates was. But in 
regard to the content of his teaching and the point reached by him in the 
development of thought, we have in the main to look to Xenophon. 

The fact that the reality of morality had become shaken in the mind of 
the people, came to consciousness in Socrates; he stands so high because he 
gave expression to what was present in the times. In this consciousness he 
elevated morality into perception, but this action is just the bringing to 
consciousness of the fact that it is the power of the Notion which sublates 
the determinate existence and the immediate value of moral laws and the 
sacredness of their implicitude. When perception likewise positively 
acknowledges as law that which was held to be law (for the positive 
subsists through having recourse to laws), this acknowledgment of them 
always passes through the negative mode, and no longer has the form of 
absolute being-in-itself: it is, however, just as far from being a Platonic 
Republic. To the Notion too, because to it the determinateness of laws in the 
form in which they have value to unperceiving consciousness has dissolved, 
only the purely implicit universal Good is the true. But since this is empty 
and without reality, we demand, if we are not satisfied with a dull 
monotonous round, that again a movement should be made towards the 
extension of the determination of the universal. Now because Socrates 
remains at the indeterminateness of the good, its determination means for 
him simply the expression of the particular good. Then it comes to pass that 
the universal results only from the negation of the particular good; and since 
this last is just the existing laws of Greek morality, we have here the 
doubtlessly right, but dangerous element in perception, the showing in all 


that is particular only its deficiencies. The inconsistency of making what is 
limited into an absolute, certainly becomes unconsciously corrected in the 
moral man; this improvement rests partly on the morality of the subject and 
partly on the whole of the social life; and unfortunate extremes resulting in 
conflict are unusual and unfrequent. But since the dialectic sublates the 
particular, the abstract universal also becomes shaken. 

a. Now as regards the positive side, Xenophon tells us in the fourth book 
of the Memorabilia (c. 2, § 40), how Socrates, once having made the need 
for perception sensible to the youths, then actually instructed them, and no 
longer wandered through mere subtleties in his talk, but taught them the 
good in the clearest and most open way. That is, he showed them the good 
and true in what is determined, going back into it because he did not wish to 
remain in mere abstraction. Xenophon gives an example of this (Memorab. 
IV. c. 4, §§ 12-16, 25) in a dialogue with the Sophist Hippias. Socrates there 
asserts that the just man is he who obeys the law, and that these laws are 
divine. Xenophon makes Hippias reply by asking how Socrates could 
declare it to be an absolute duty to obey the laws, for the people and the 
governors themselves often condemn them by changing them, which is 
allowing that they are not absolute. But Socrates answers by demanding if 
those who conduct war do not again make peace, which is not, any more 
than in the other case, to condemn war, for each was just in its turn. 
Socrates thus says, in a word, that the best and happiest State is that in 
which the citizens are of one mind and obedient to law. Now this is the one 
side in which Socrates looks away from the contradiction and makes laws 
and justice, as they are accepted by each individually, to be the affirmative 
content. But if we here ask what these laws are, they are, we find, just those 
which have a value at some one time, as they happen to be present in the 
State and in the idea; at another time they abrogate themselves as 
determined, and are not held to be absolute. 


f. We hence see this other negative side in the same connection when 
Socrates brings Euthydemus into the conversation, for he asks him whether 
he did not strive after the virtue without which neither the private man nor 
the citizen could be useful to himself or to his people or the State. 
Euthydemus declares that this undoubtedly is so. But without justice, replies 
Socrates, this is not possible, and he further asks whether Euthydemus had 
thus attained to justice in himself. Euthydemus answers affirmatively, for he 
says that he thinks he is no less just than any other man. Socrates now 
replies, “Just as workmen can show their work, the just will be able to say 
what their works are.” This he also agrees to, and replies that he could 
easily do so. Socrates now proposes if this is so to write, “on the one hand 
under 4 the actions of the just, and on the other, under A, those of the 
unjust?” With the approbation of Euthydemus, lies, deceit, robbery, making 
a Slave of a free man, thus fall on the side of the unjust. Now Socrates asks, 
“But if a general subdues the enemy’s State, would this not be justice?” 
Euthydemus says “Yes.” Socrates replies, “Likewise if he deceives and robs 
the enemy and makes slaves?” Euthydemus has to admit the justice of this. 
It is thus shown “that the same qualities come under the determination both 
of justice and of injustice.” Here it strikes Euthydemus to add the 
qualification that he intended that Socrates should understand the action to 
be only in reference to friends; as regards them it is wrong. Socrates accepts 
this, but proceeds, “If a general at the decisive moment of the battle saw his 
own army in fear, and he deceived them by falsely saying that help was 
coming in order to lead them on to victory, could it be deemed right?” 
Euthydemus acknowledges that it could. Socrates says, “If a father gives a 
sick child a medicine which it does not wish to take, in its food, and makes 
it well through deceit, is this right?” Euthydemus— “Yes.” Socrates— “Or 
is anyone wrong who takes arms from his friend secretly or by force, when 
he sees him in despair, and in the act of taking his own life?” Euthydemus 


has to admit that this is not wrong.“® Thus it is again shown here, that as 


regards friends also, the same determinations have to hold good on both 
sides, as justice as well as injustice. Here we see that abstention from lying, 
deceit, and robbery, that which we naturally hold to be established, 
contradicts itself by being put into connection with something different, and 
something which holds equally good. This example further explains how 
through thought, which would lay hold of the universal in the form of the 
universal only, the particular becomes uncertain. 

y. The positive, which Socrates sets in the place of what was fixed and 
has now become vacillating, in order to give a content to the universal, is, 
on the one hand, and in opposition to this last, obedience to law (p. 416), 
that is, the mode of thought and idea which is inconsistent; and, on the other 
hand, since such determinations do not hold good for the Notion, it is 
perception, in which the immediately posited has now, in the mediating 
negation, to justify itself as a determination proceeding out of the 
constitution of the whole. But it is both true that we do not find this 
perception present in Socrates, for it remains in its content undetermined, 
and that in reality it is a contingent, which is seen in the fact, that the 
universal commands, such as “Thou shalt not kill,” are connected with a 
particular content which is conditioned. Now whether the universal maxim 
in this particular case has value or not, depends first on the circumstances; 
and it is the perception which discovers the conditions and circumstances 
whereby exceptions to this law of unconditioned validity arise. However, 
because through this contingency in the instances, the fixed nature of the 
universal principle disappears, since it, too, appears as a particular only, the 
consciousness of Socrates arrives at pure freedom in each particular 
content. This freedom, which does not leave the content as it is in its 
dissipated determination to the natural consciousness, but makes it to be 
penetrated by the universal, is the real mind which, as unity of the universal 


content and of freedom, is the veritable truth. Thus if we here consider 
further what is the true in this consciousness, we pass on to the mode in 
which the realization of the universal appeared to Socrates himself. 

Even the uneducated mind does not follow the content of its 
consciousness as this content appears in it; but, as mind, it corrects that 
which is wrong in its consciousness, and is thus implicitly, if not explicitly 
as consciousness, free. That is, though this consciousness expresses the 
universal law, “Thou shalt not kill,” as a duty, that consciousness — if no 
cowardly spirit dwells within it — will still bravely attack and slay the 
enemy in war. Here, if it is asked whether there is a command to kill one’s 
enemies, the reply would be affirmative, as likewise when a hangman puts 
to death a criminal. But when in private life we become involved with 
adversaries, this command to kill one’s enemies will not occur to us. We 
may thus call this the mind which thinks at the right time, first of the one, 
and then of the other; it is spirit, but an unspiritual consciousness. The first 
step towards reaching a spiritual consciousness is the negative one of 
acquiring freedom for one’s consciousness. For since perception attempts to 
prove individual laws, it proceeds from a determination to which, as a 
universal basis, particular duty is submitted; but this basis is itself not 
absolute, and falls under the same dialectic. For example, were moderation 
commanded as a duty on the ground that intemperance undermined the 
health, health is the ultimate which is here considered as absolute; but it is 
at the same time not absolute, for there are other duties which ordain that 
health, and even life itself, should be risked and sacrificed. The so-called 
conflict of duties is nothing but duty, which is expressed as absolute, 
showing itself as not absolute; in the constant contradiction morals become 
unsettled. For a consciousness which has become consistent, law, because it 
has then been brought into contact with its opposite, has been sublated. For 
the positive truth has not yet become known in its determination. But to 


know the universal in its determination, i.e. the limitation of the universal 
which comes to us as fixed and not contingent, is only possible in 
connection with the whole system of actuality. Thus if with Socrates the 
content has become spiritualized, yet manifold independent grounds have 
merely taken the place of manifold laws. For the perception is not yet 
expressed as the real perception of these grounds over which it rules; but 
the truth of consciousness simply is this very movement of pure perception. 
The true ground is, however, spirit, and the spirit of the people — a 
perception of the constitution of a people, and the connection of the 
individual with this real universal spirit. Laws, morals, the actual social life, 
thus have in themselves their own corrective against the inconsistent, which 
consists of the expression of a definite content as absolute. In ordinary life 
we merely forget this limitation of universal principles, and these still hold 
their place with us; but the other point of view is thus when the limitation 
comes before our consciousness. 

When we have the perfect consciousness that in actual life fixed duties 
and actions do not exist, for each concrete case 1s really a conflict of many 
duties which separate themselves in the moral understanding, but which 
mind treats as not absolute, comprehending them in the unity of its 
judgment, we call this pure, deciding individuality, the knowledge of what 
is right, or conscience, just as we call the pure universal of consciousness 
not a particular but an all-comprehensive one, duty. Now both sides here 
present, the universal law and the deciding spirit which is in its abstraction 
the active individual, are also necessary to the consciousness of Socrates as 
the content and the power over this content. That is, because with Socrates 
the particular law has become vacillating, there now comes in the place of 
the universal single mind, which, with the Greeks, was unconscious 
determination through unreflective morality, individual mind as 


individuality deciding for itself. Thus with Socrates the deciding spirit is 


transformed into the subjective consciousness of man, since the power of 
deciding originates with himself; and the first question now is, how this 
subjectivity appears in Socrates himself. Because the person, the individual, 
now gives the decision, we come back to Socrates as person, as subject, and 
what follows is a development of his personal relations. But since the moral 
element is generally placed in the personality of Socrates, we see the 
contingent nature of the instruction and of the culture which was obtained 
through Socrates’ character; for it was the actual basis on which men 
fortified themselves in associating with Socrates, by actual communication 
with him and by their manner of life. Thus it was true that “the intercourse 
with his friends was, on the whole, beneficial and instructive to them, but in 


many cases they became unfaithful to Socrates,” 


because not everyone 
attains to perception, and he who possesses it may remain at the negative. 
The education of the citizens, life in the people, is quite a fresh force in the 
individual, and does not mean that he educates himself through arguments; 
hence, however truly educative the intercourse with Socrates was, this 
contingency still entered into it. We thus see as an unhappy symptom of 
disorder, how Socrates’ greatest favourites, and those endowed with the 
most genial natures (such as Alcibiades, that genius of levity, who played 
with the Athenian people, and Critias, the most active of the Thirty) 
afterwards experienced the fate of being judged in their own country, one as 
an enemy and traitor to his fellows, and the other as an oppressor and tyrant 
of the State. They lived according to the principle of subjective perception, 
and thus cast a bad light on Socrates, for it is shown in this how the Socratic 
principle in another form brought about the ruin of Greek life“? 

c. The characteristic form in which this subjectivity — this implicit and 
deciding certainty — appears in Socrates, has still to be mentioned. That is, 
since everyone here has this personal mind which appears to him to be his 


mind, we see how in connection with this, we have what is known under the 


name of the Genius (daimoviov) of Socrates; for it implies that now man 
decides in accordance with his perception and by himself. But in this 
Genius of Socrates — notorious as a much discussed bizarrerie of his 
imagination — we are neither to imagine the existence of protective spirit, 
angel, and such-like, nor even of conscience. For conscience is the idea of 
universal individuality, of the mind certain of itself, which is at the same 
time universal truth. But the Genius of Socrates is rather all the other and 
necessary sides of his universality, that is, the individuality of mind which 
came to consciousness in him equally with the former. His pure 
consciousness stands over both sides. The deficiency in the universal, which 
lies in its indeterminateness, is unsatisfactorily supplied in an individual 
way, because Socrates’ judgment, as coming from himself, was 
characterized by the form of an unconscious impulse. The Genius of 
Socrates is not Socrates himself, not his opinions and conviction, but an 
oracle which, however, is not external, but is subjective, his oracle. It bore 
the form of a knowledge which was directly associated with a condition of 
unconsciousness; it was a knowledge which may also appear under other 
conditions as a magnetic state. It may happen that at death, in illness and 
catalepsy, men know about circumstances future or present, which, in the 
understood relations of things, are altogether unknown. These are facts 
which are usually rudely denied. That in Socrates we should discover what 
comes to pass through reflection in the form of the unconscious, makes it 
appear to be an exceptional matter, revealed to the individual only, and not 
as being what it is in truth. Thereby it certainly receives the stamp of 
imagination, but there is nothing more of what is visionary or superstitious 
to be seen in it, for it is a necessary manifestation, though Socrates did not 
recognize the necessity, this element being only generally before his 


imagination. 


In connection with what follows, we must yet further consider the 
relationship of the Genius to the earlier existent form of decision, and that 
into which it led Socrates; regarding both Xenophon expresses himself in 
his history most distinctly. Because the standpoint of the Greek mind was 
natural morality, in which man did not yet determine himself, and still less 
was what we call conscience present, since laws were, in their fundamental 
principles, regarded as traditional, these last now presented an appearance 
of being sanctioned by the gods. We know that the Greeks undoubtedly had 
laws on which to form their judgments, but on the other hand, both in 
private and public life, immediate decisions had to be made. But in them the 
Greeks, with all their freedom, did not decide from the subjective will. The 
general or the people did not take upon themselves to decide as to what was 
best in the State, nor did the individual do so in the family. For in making 
these decisions, the Greeks took refuge in oracles, sacrificial animals, 
soothsayers, or, like the Romans, asked counsel of birds in flight. The 
general who had to fight a battle was guided in his decision by the entrails 
of animals, as we often find in Xenophon’s Anabasis. Pausanias tormented 
himself thus a whole day long before he gave the command to fight. This 
element, the fact that the people had not the power of decision but were 
determined from without, was a real factor in Greek consciousness; and 
oracles were everywhere essential where man did not yet know himself 
inwardly as being sufficiently free and independent to take upon himself to 
decide as we do. This subjective freedom, which was not yet present with 
the Greeks, is what we mean in the present day when we speak of freedom; 
in the Platonic Republic we shall see more of it. Our responsibility for what 
we do 1s a characteristic of modern times; we wish to decide according to 
grounds of common sense, and consider this as ultimate. The Greeks did not 
possess the knowledge of this infinitude. 


In the first book of Xenophon’s Memorabilia (chap. I, §§ 7-9), on the 
occasion of the defence by Socrates of his daiudviov, Socrates says at the 
very beginning: “The gods have reserved to themselves what is most 
important in knowledge. Architecture, agriculture, forging, are human arts, 
as also government, the science of law, management of the household and 
generalship. In all this man can attain to skill, but for the other, divination is 
necessary. He who cultivates a field does not know who will enjoy the fruit, 
nor does he who builds a house know who will inhabit it; the general does 
not know whether the army should be brought into the field; he who rules a 
State whether it is good for him” (the individual) “or bad. Nor does he who 
marries a wife know whether he will experience happiness or whether grief 
and sorrow will not come through this to him; neither can he who has 
powerful relations in the State, know whether, on account of these, he may 
not be banished from the State. Because of this uncertainty, men have to 
take refuge in divination.” Regarding it Xenophon expresses himself (ibid. 
§§ 3, 4) to the effect that it manifests itself in different ways through 
oracles, sacrifices, flight of birds, &c., but to Socrates this oracle is his 
Genius. To hold the future, or what is foreseen by the somnambulist or at 
death to be a higher kind of insight, is a perversion which easily arises even 
in our ideas; but looked at more closely, we find in this the particular 
interests of individuals merely, and the knowledge of what is right and 
moral is something much higher. If anyone wishes to marry or to build a 
house, &c., the result is important to the individual only. The truly divine 
and universal is the institution of agriculture, the state, marriage, &c.; 
compared to this it is a trivial matter to know whether, when I go to sea, I 
shall perish or not. The Genius of Socrates moreover reveals itself in him 
through nothing other than the counsel given respecting these particular 
issues, such as when and whether his friends ought to travel. To anything 


true, existing in and for itself in art and science, he made no reference, for 


this pertains to the universal mind, and these demonic revelations are thus 
much more unimportant than those of his thinking mind. There is certainly 
something universal in them, since a wise man can often foresee whether 
anything is advisable or not. But what is truly divine pertains to all, and 
though talents and genius are also personal characteristics, they find their 
first truth in their works which are universal. 

Now because with Socrates judgment from within first begins to break 
free from the external oracle, it was requisite that this return into itself 
should, in its first commencement, still appear in physiological guise 
(supra, pp. 390, 391). The Genius of Socrates stands midway between the 
externality of the oracle and the pure inwardness of the mind; it is inward, 
but it is also presented as a personal genius, separate from human will, and 
not yet as the wisdom and free will of Socrates himself. The further 
investigation of this Genius consequently presents to us a form which 
passes into somnambulism, into this double of consciousness; and in 
Socrates there clearly appears to be something of the kind, or something 
which is magnetic, for, as we already mentioned (p. 390), he is said often to 
have fallen into trances and catalepsy. In modern times we have seen this in 
the form of a rigid eye, an inward knowledge, perception of this thing and 
that, of what is gone, of what is best to do, &c.; but magnetism carries 
science no further than this. The Genius of Socrates is thus to be taken as an 
actual state, and is remarkable because it is not morbid but was necessarily 
called up through a special condition of his consciousness. For the turning 
point in the whole world-famed change of views constituting the principle 
of Socrates, is that in place of the oracle, the testimony of the mind of the 
individual has been brought forward and that the subject has taken upon 
itself to decide. 

3. The Fate of Socrates. With this Genius of Socrates as one of the chief 
points of his indictment, we now enter upon the subject of his fate, which 


ends with his condemnation. We may find this fate out of harmony with his 
professed business of instructing his fellow-citizens in what is good, but 
taken in connection with what Socrates and his people were, we shall 
recognize the necessity of it. The contemporaries of Socrates, who came 
forward as his accusers before the Athenian people, laid hold on him as the 
man who made known that what was held as absolute was not absolute. 
Socrates, with this new principle, and as one who was an Athenian citizen 
whose express business was this form of instruction, came, through this his 
personality, into relationship with the whole Athenian people; and this 
relationship was not merely with a certain number or with a commanding 
number, but it was a living relationship with the spirit of the Athenian 
people. The spirit of this people in itself, its constitution, its whole life, 
rested, however, on a moral ground, on religion, and could not exist without 
this absolutely secure basis. Thus because Socrates makes the truth rest on 
the judgment of inward consciousness, he enters upon a struggle with the 
Athenian people as to what is right and true. His accusation was therefore 
just, and we have to consider this accusation as also the end of his career. 
The attacks which Socrates experienced are well known, and were from two 
sources; Aristophanes attacked him in the “Clouds,” and then he was 
formally accused before the people. 

Aristophanes regarded the Socratic philosophy from the negative side, 
maintaining that through the cultivation of reflecting consciousness, the 
idea of law had been shaken, and we cannot question the justice of this 
conception. Aristophanes’ consciousness of the one-sidedness of Socrates 
may be regarded as a prelude to his death; the Athenian people likewise 
certainly recognized his negative methods in condemning him. It is known 
that Aristophanes brought upon the stage along with Socrates, not only such 
men as Aeschylus, and more specially Euripides, but also the Athenians 
generally and their generals — the personified Athenian people and the 


gods themselves — a freedom which we would not dream of were it not 
historically authenticated. We have not here to consider the real nature of 
the Comedy of Aristophanes, nor the wanton way in which he was said to 
have treated Socrates. As to the first, it should not startle us, nor do we 
require to justify Aristophanes or to excuse him. The Comedy of 
Aristophanes is in itself as real a part of the Athenian people, and 
Aristophanes is as essential a figure, as were the sublime Pericles, the happy 
Alcibiades, the divine Sophocles, and the moral Socrates, for he belongs as 
much as any other to this circle of luminaries (Vol. I., p. 322). Thus much 
can alone be said, that it certainly goes against our German seriousness to 
see how Aristophanes brings on the boards men living in the State, by 
name, in order to make a jest of them; and we feel this specially in regard to 
so upright a man as Socrates. 

By chronological considerations, some have tried hard to refute the fact 
that Aristophanes’ representations had no influence on the condemnation of 
Socrates. It 1s seen that, on the one hand, Socrates was treated quite 
unjustly; but then we must recognize the merit of Aristophanes, who in his 
“Clouds” was perfectly right. This poet, who exposed Socrates to scorn in 
the most laughable and bitter way, was thus no ordinary joker and shallow 
wag who mocked what is highest and best, and sacrificed all to wit with a 
view to making the Athenians laugh. For everything has to him a much 
deeper basis, and in all his jokes there lies a depth of seriousness. He did 
not wish merely to mock; and moreover to mock what was worthy of 
honour would be perfectly bald and flat. It is a pitiful wit which has no 
substance, and does not rest on contradictions lying in the matter itself. But 
Aristophanes was no bad jester. It is, generally speaking, not possible to 
joke in an external way about what does not contain matter for joking or 
irony in itself. For what really is comic is to show a man or a thing as they 
disclose themselves in their extent; and if the thing is not itself its 


contradiction, the comic element is superficial and groundless. Hence, when 
Aristophanes makes merry over the Democracy, there is a deep political 
earnestness at heart, and from all his works it appears what a noble, 
excellent, true Athenian citizen he was. We thus have a real patriot before 
us, who, though it involved the punishment of death, did not fear in one of 
his works to counsel peace. In him, as one who had a patriotism of the most 
enlightened kind, we find the blissful self-satisfied enjoyment of a people 
giving free rein to itself. There is, in what is humorous, a self-security 
which, though with all seriousness it strives after some particular thing, 
while the opposite of what it aims at always comes to pass, never has for 
that reason any doubts nor any reflection about itself, since it remains 
perfectly certain of itself and of what concerns it. We enjoy in Aristophanes 
this side of the free Athenian spirit, this perfect enjoyment of itself in loss, 
this untroubled certainty of itself in all miscarriage of the result in real life, 
and this is the height of humour. 

In the “Clouds” we do not indeed see this natural humour, but a 
contradiction with definite intention. Aristophanes indeed depicts Socrates 
humorously too, for he brings forth in his moral works the opposite of that 
from which he starts, and his scholars derive delight from the far-extending 
discoveries reached through him, which they think are made by their own 
good luck, but which afterwards turn hateful to them, and become the very 
opposite of what they intended. The wonderful perception which the 
followers of Socrates are here represented as having attained, is just a 
perception of the nullity of the laws of the determinate good as it is to the 
natural consciousness. Aristophanes made fun of the fact that Socrates 
occupied himself with elementary researches as to how far fleas spring, and 
of his putting wax on their feet in order to discover this. This is not historic, 
but it is well known that Socrates had in his philosophy the side which 
Aristophanes showed up with such acrimony. Shortly, the fable of the 


“Clouds” is this: Strepsiades, an honourable Athenian citizen of the old 
school, had great trouble with his new-fashioned extravagant son, who, 
spoiled by mother and uncle, kept horses and led a life out of keeping with 
his position. The father thus got into trouble with his creditors, and went in 
distress to Socrates, and became his disciple. There the old man learned that 
not this or that, but another is the right, or rather he learned the stronger 
(xpeittwv) and weaker reasons (€ttwv Adyoc). He learned the dialectic of 
laws, and how, by reasoning, the payment of debts can be disregarded, and 
he then required that his son should go to the School of Socrates; and the 
latter likewise profited from his wisdom. But we find the result ensuing 
from the universal which has now through the Socratic dialectic become 
empty, in the private interest or the wrong spirit of Strepsiades and his son, 
which spirit is merely the negative consciousness of the content of laws. 
Equipped with this new wisdom of reasons, and the discovery of reasons, 
Strepsiades is armed against the chief evil that presses on him, as regards 
his threatening creditors. These now come one after another to obtain 
payment. But Strepsiades knows how to put them off with excellent 
reasons, and to argue them away, for he pacifies them by all sorts of titulos, 
and shows them that he does not need to pay them; indeed he even mocks 
them, and is very glad that he learned all this from Socrates. But soon the 
scene changes, and the whole affair alters. The son comes, behaves in a 
very unseemly way to his father, and finally beats him. The father cries to 
the supreme power, as if this were the last indignity, but the son shows him, 
with equally good reasons, obtained by the method derived by him from 
Socrates, that he had a perfect right to strike him. Strepsiades ends the 
comedy with execrations on the Socratic dialectic, with a return to his old 
ways, and with the burning of Socrates’ house. The exaggeration which 
may be ascribed to Aristophanes, is that he drove this dialectic to its bitter 
end, but it cannot be said that injustice is done to Socrates by this 


representation. Indeed we must admire the depth of Aristophanes in having 
recognized the dialectic side in Socrates as being a negative, and — though 
after his own way — in having presented it so forcibly. For the power of 
judging in Socrates’ method is always placed in the subject, in conscience, 
but where this is bad, the story of Strepsiades must repeat itself. 

With regard to the formal public accusation of Socrates, we must not, 
like Tennemann (Vol. II., p. 39 seq.), say of Socrates’ treatment, that “it 1s 
revolting to humanity that this excellent man had to drink the cup of poison 
as a sacrifice to cabals — so numerous in democracies. A man like 
Socrates, who had made right” (right is not being discussed, but we may ask 
what right? The right of moral freedom) “the sole standard of his action, 
and did not stray from the straight path, must necessarily make many 
enemies” (Why? This is foolish; it is a moral hypocrisy to pretend to be 
better than others who are then called enemies) “who are accustomed to act 
from quite different motives. When we think of the corruption, and of the 
rule of the thirty tyrants, we must simply wonder that he could have worked 
on to his sixtieth year unmolested. But since the Thirty did not venture to 
lay hands on him themselves, it is the more to be wondered at that in the 
reconstituted and just rule and freedom which followed the overthrow of 
despotism” — in that very way the danger in which their principle was, 
came to be known— “a man like Socrates could be made a sacrifice to 
cabals. This phenomenon is probably explained by the fact that the enemies 
of Socrates had first of all to gain time in order to obtain a following, and 
that under the rule of the Thirty, they played too insignificant a part,” and so 


on. 


Now, as regards the trial of Socrates, we have to distinguish two points, 
the one the matter of the accusation, the judgment of the court, and the other 
the relation of Socrates to the sovereign people. In the course of justice 


there are thus these two parts — the relation of the accused to the matter on 
account of which he is accused, and his relation to the competency of the 
people, or the recognition of their majesty. Socrates was found guilty by the 
judges in respect of the content of his accusation, but was condemned to 
death because he refused to recognize the competency and majesty of the 
people as regards the accused. 

a. The accusation consisted of two points: “That Socrates did not 
consider as gods those who were held to be such by the Athenian people, 
but introduced new ones; and that he also led young men astray.” The 
leading away of youth was his casting doubt on what was held to be 
immediate truth. The first accusation has in part the same foundation, for he 
made it evident that what was usually so considered, was not acceptable to 
the gods; and in part it is to be taken in connection with his Demon, not 
that he called this his god. But with the Greeks this was the direction which 
the individuality of judgment took; they took it to be a contingency of the 
individual, and hence, as contingency of circumstances is an external, they 
also made the contingency of judgment into something external, i.e. they 
consulted their oracles — conscious that the individual will is itself a 
contingent. But Socrates, who placed the contingency of judgment in 
himself, since he had his Demon in his own consciousness, thereby 
abolished the external universal Demon from which the Greeks obtained 
their judgments. This accusation, as also Socrates’ defence, we wish now to 
examine further; Xenophon represents both to us, and Plato has also 
supplied us with an Apology. Meanwhile we may not rest content with 
saying that Socrates was an excellent man who suffered innocently, &c. (p. 
430), for in this accusation it was the popular mind of Athens that rose 
against the principle which became fatal to him. 

a. As regards the first point of the accusation, that Socrates did not 


honour the national gods, but introduced new ones, Xenophon? makes him 


answer that he always brought the same sacrifices as others to the public 
altars, as all his fellow-citizens could see — his accusers likewise. But as to 
the charge that he introduced new Demons, in that he heard the voice of 
God showing him what he should do, he appealed to them whether by 
soothsayers the cry and flight of birds, the utterances of men (like the voice 
of Pythia), the position of the entrails of sacrificial animals, and even 
thunder and lightning were not accepted as divine revelations. That God 
knows the future beforehand, and, if He wishes, reveals it in these ways, all 
believe with him; but God can also reveal the future otherwise. He could 
show that he did not lie in maintaining that he heard the voice of God, from 
the testimony of his friends, to whom he often announced what was said; 
and in its results this was always found to be true. Xenophon (Memorab. I. 
c. 1, § 11) adds, “No one ever saw or heard Socrates do or say anything 
godless or impious, for he never tried to find out the nature of the Universe, 
like most of the others, when they sought to understand how what the 
Sophists called the world began.” That is, from them came the earlier 
atheists, who, like Anaxagoras, held that the sun was a stone.* 

The effect which the defence against this part of the accusation made on 
the judges is expressed thus by Xenophon: “One section of them was 
displeased because they did not believe what Socrates said, and the other 
part because they were envious that he was more highly honoured of the 
gods than they.” This effect is very natural. In our times this also happens in 
two ways. Either the individual is not believed when he boasts of special 
manifestations, and particularly of manifestations which have to do with 
individual action and life; it is neither believed that such manifestations 
took place at all, or that they happened to this subject. Or if anyone does 
have dealings with such divinations, rightly enough his proceedings are put 
an end to, and he is shut up. By this it is not denied in a general way that 
God foreknows everything, or that He can make revelations to individuals; 


this may be admitted in abstracto, but not in actuality, and it is believed in 
no individual cases. Men do not believe that to him, to this individual, there 
has been a revelation. For why to him more than to others? And why just 
this trifle, some quite personal circumstances — as to whether someone 
should have a successful journey, or whether he should converse with 
another person, or whether or not he should in a speech properly defend 
himself? And why not others amongst the infinitely many things which may 
occur to the individual? Why not much more important things, things 
concerning the welfare of whole States? Hence it is not believed of an 
individual, in spite of the fact that if it is possible, it must be to the 
individual that it happens. This unbelief, which thus does not deny the 
general fact and general possibility, but believes it in no particular case, 
really does not believe in the actuality and truth of the thing. It does not 
believe it because the absolute consciousness — and it must be such — 
certainly knows nothing of a positive kind of trivialities such as form the 
subject of these divinations and also those of Socrates; in spirit such things 
immediately vanish away. The absolute consciousness does not know about 
the future as such, any more than about the past; it knows only about the 
present. But because in its present, in its thought, the opposition of future 
and past to present becomes apparent, it likewise knows about future and 
past, but of the past as something which has taken shape. For the past is the 
preservation of the present as reality, but the future is the opposite of this, 
the Becoming of the present as possibility, and thus the formless. From out 
of this formlessness the universal first comes into form in the present; and 
hence in the future no form can be perceived. Men have the dim feeling that 
when God acts it is not in a particular way, nor for particular objects. Such 
things are held to be too paltry to be revealed by God in a particular case. It 
is acknowledged that God determines the individual, but by this the totality 


of individuality, or all individualities, is understood; hence it is said that 
God’s way of working is found in universal nature. 

Now while with the Greeks judgment had the form of a contingency 
externally posited through the flight and cries of birds, in our culture we 
decide by an inward contingency, because I myself desire to be this 
contingency, and the knowledge of individuality is likewise a consciousness 
of this contingency. But if the Greeks, for whom the category of the 
contingency of consciousness was an existent, a knowledge of it as an 
oracle, had this individuality as a universal knowledge of which everyone 
could ask counsel, in Socrates — in whom what was here externally 
established had become inward consciousness, as with us, though not yet 
fully, being still represented as an actual voice, and conceived of as 
something which he separated from his individuality — the decision of the 
single individual had the form of personality as a particular, and it was not a 
universal individuality. This his judges could not in justice tolerate, whether 
they believed it or not. With the Greeks such revelations had to have a 
certain nature and method; there were, so to speak, official oracles (not 
subjective), such as Pythia, a tree, etc. Hence when this appeared in any 
particular person like a common citizen, it was considered incredible and 
wrong; the Demon of Socrates was a medium of a different kind to any 
formerly respected in the Greek Religion. It is so much the more 
noteworthy, that nevertheless the oracle of the Delphian Apollo, Pythia, 
declared Socrates to be the wisest Greek.“° Socrates it was who carried out 
the command of the God of knowledge, “Know Thyself,” and made it the 
motto of the Greeks, calling it the law of the mind, and not interpreting it as 
meaning a mere acquaintanceship with the particular nature of man. Thus 
Socrates is the hero who established in the place of the Delphic oracle, the 
principle that man must look within himself to know what is Truth. Now 
seeing that Pythia herself pronounced that utterance, we find in it a 


complete revolution in the Greek mind, and the fact that in place of the 
oracle, the personal self-consciousness of every thinking man has come into 
play. This inward certainty, however, is undoubtedly another new god, and 
not the god of the Athenians existing hitherto, and thus the accusation of 
Socrates was quite just. 

f. If we now consider the second point of the accusation, that Socrates 
led youth astray, we find that he first sets against it the fact that the oracle of 
Delphi declared that none could be nobler, juster or wiser than he.“ And 
then he sets against this accusation his whole manner of life, and asks 
whether by the example that he gave, particularly to those with whom he 
went about, he ever led any into evil.4® The general accusation had to be 
further defined and witnesses came forward. “Melitus said that he knew 


some whom he advised to obey him rather than their parents,”+ 


This point 
of the accusation principally related to Anytus, and since he made it good 
by sufficient testimony, the point was undoubtedly proved, in accordance 
with law. Socrates explained himself further on this point when he left the 
court. For Xenophon tells us (Apol. Socr. §§ 27, 29 — 31) that Anytus was 
inimical to Socrates, because he said to Anytus, a respected citizen, that he 
should not bring up his son to the trade of a tanner, but in manner befitting a 
free man. Anytus was himself a tanner, and although his business was 
mostly conducted by slaves, it was in itself not ignominious, and Socrates’ 
expression was hence wrong, although, as we have seen (p. 366), quite in 
the spirit of Greek thought. Socrates added that he had made acquaintance 
with this son of Anytus and discovered no evil in him, but he prophesied 
that he would not remain at this servile work to which his father kept him. 
Nevertheless, because he had no rational person near to look after him, he 
would come to have evil desires and be brought into dissolute ways. 
Xenophon added that Socrates’ prophecy had come to pass literally, and 
that the young man gave himself up to drink, and drank day and night, 


becoming totally depraved. This can be easily understood, for a man who 
feels himself to be fit for something better (whether truly so or not) and 
through this discord in his mind is discontented with the circumstances in 
which he lives, yet capable of attaining to no other, is led out of this disgust 
into listlessness, and is thus on the way to the evil courses which so often 
ruin men. The prediction of Socrates is thus quite natural. (Supra, p. 424.) 
To this definite accusation that he led sons into disobedience to their 
parents, Socrates replied by asking the question whether in selecting men 
for public offices, such as that of general, parents, or those experienced in 
war, were selected. Similarly in all cases those most skilful in an art or 
science are picked out. He demanded whether it was not matter of 
astonishment that he should be brought before a judge because he was 
preferred to parents by the sons in their aspirations after the highest human 
good which is to be made a noble man.” This reply of Socrates is, on the 
one hand, quite just, but we see at the same time that we cannot call it 
exhaustive, for the real point of the accusation is not touched. What his 
judges found unjust was the intrusion morally of a third into the absolute 
relation between parents and children. On the whole not much can be said 
on this point, for all depends on the mode of intervention, and if it is 
necessary in certain cases, it need not take place generally, and least of all 
when some private individual takes that liberty. Children must have the 
feeling of unity with their parents; this is the first immediately moral 
relationship; every teacher must respect it, keep it pure, and cultivate the 
sense of being thus connected. Hence when a third person is called into this 
relation between parents and children, what happens through the new 
element introduced, is that the children are for their own good prevented 
from confiding in their parents, and made to think that their parents are bad 
people who harm them by their intercourse and training; and hence we find 
this revolting. The worst thing which can happen to children in regard to 


their morality and their mind, is that the bond which must ever be held in 
reverence should become loosened or even severed, thereby causing hatred, 
disdain, and ill-will. Whoever does this, does injury to morality in its truest 
form. This unity, this confidence, is the mother’s milk of morality on which 
man is nurtured; the early loss of parents is therefore a great misfortune. 
The son, like the daughter, must indeed come out of his natural unity with 
the family and become independent, but the separation must be one which 
is natural or unforced, and not defiant and disdainful. When a pain like this 
has found a place in the heart, great strength of mind is required to 
overcome it and to heal the wound. If we now speak of the example given 
us by Socrates, he seems, through his intervention, to have made the young 
man dissatisfied with his position. Anytus’ son might, indeed, have found 
his work generally speaking uncongenial, but it is another thing when such 
dislike is brought into consciousness and established by the authority of a 
man such as Socrates. We may very well conjecture that if Socrates had to 
do with him, he strengthened and developed in him the germ of the feeling 
of incongruity. Socrates remarked on the subject of his capacities, saying 
that he was fit for something better, and thus established a feeling of 
dissatisfaction in the young man, and strengthened his dislike to his father, 
which thus became the reason of his ruin. Hence this accusation of having 
destroyed the relationship of parents and children may be regarded as not 
unfounded, but as perfectly well established. It was also thought very bad in 
Socrates’ case particularly, and made a matter of reproach that he had such 
followers as Critias and Alcibiades, who brought Athens almost to the brink 
of ruin (supra, p. 421). For when he mixed himself in the education which 
others gave their children, men were justified in the demand that the result 
should not belie what he professed to do for the education of youth. 

The only question now is, how the people came to take notice of this, 
and in how far such matters can be objects of legislation and be brought into 


court. In our law, as regards the first part of the accusation, divination such 
as Cagliostro’s is illegal, and it would be forbidden as it formerly was by 
the Inquisition. Respecting the second point, such a moral interference is no 
doubt more recognized with us, where there is a particular office having this 
duty laid upon it; but this interference must keep itself general, and dare not 
go so far as to call forth disobedience to parents, which is the first immoral 
principle. But should such questions come before the court? This first of all 
brings up the question of what is the right of the State, and here great laxity 
is now allowed. Nevertheless, when some professor or preacher attacks a 
particular religion, the legislature would certainly take notice of it, and it 
would have a complete right to do so, although there would be an outcry 
when it did it. There is undoubtedly a limit which in liberty of thought and 
speech is difficult to define and rests on tacit agreement; but there is a point 
beyond which we find what is not allowed, such as direct incitement to 
insurrection. It is indeed said, that “bad principles destroy themselves by 
themselves and find no entrance.” But that is only true in part, for with the 
populace the eloquence of sophistry stirs up their passions. It is also said, 
“This is only theoretic, no action follows.” But the State really rests on 
thought, and its existence depends on the sentiments of men, for it is a 
spiritual and not a physical kingdom. Hence it has in so far maxims and 
principles which constitute its support, and if these are attacked, the 
Government must intervene. Added to this, it was the case that in Athens 
quite a different state of things was present than with us; in order to be able 
to judge rightly of Socrates’ case we must first consider the Athenian State 
and its customs. According to Athenian laws, i.e. according to the spirit of 
the absolute State, both these things done by Socrates were destructive of 
this spirit, while in our constitution the universal of the states is a stronger 
universal, which last undoubtedly permits of individuals having freer play, 
since they cannot be so dangerous to this universal. Hence it would 


undoubtedly in the first place mean the subversion of the Athenian State, if 
this public religion on which everything was built and without which the 
State could not subsist, went to pieces; with us the State may be called an 
absolute and independent power. The Demon is now, in fact, a deity 
differing from any known, and because it stood in contradiction to the 
public religion, it gave to it a subjective arbitrariness. But since established 
religion was identified with public life so closely that it constituted a part of 
public law, the introduction of a new god who formed self-consciousness 
into a principle and occasioned disobedience, was necessarily a crime. We 
may dispute with the Athenians about this, but we must allow that they are 
consistent. In the second place, the moral connection between parents and 
children is stronger, and much more the moral foundation of life with the 
Athenians than with us, where subjective freedom reigns; for family piety is 
the substantial key-note of the Athenian State. Socrates thus attacked and 
destroyed Athenian life in two fundamental points; the Athenians felt and 
became conscious of it. Is it then to be wondered at that Socrates was found 
guilty? We might say that it had to be so. Tennemann (Vol. II., p. 41) says: 
“Though these charges contained the most palpable untruths, Socrates was 
condemned to death because his mind was too lofty for him to descend to 
the common unworthy means, by which the judgment of the court was 
usually perverted.” But all this is false; he was found guilty of these deeds, 
but not for that reason condemned to death. 

b. We here come to the second occurrence in his history. In accordance 
with Athenian laws, the accused had, after the Heliasts (resembling the 
English jury) pronounced him guilty, the liberty of suggesting 
(avutiuaoGa1) a penalty different from the punishment which the accuser 
proposed; this implied a mitigation of the punishment without a formal 
appeal — an excellent provision in Athenian law, testifying to its humanity. 
In this penalty the punishment in itself is not brought into question, but only 


the kind of punishment; the judges had decided that Socrates deserved 
punishment. But when it was left to the accused to determine what his 
punishment should be, it might not be arbitrary, but must be in conformity 
with the crime, a money or bodily punishment (6, t yoy maGciv 7 
anotiOa1).“* But it was implied in the guilty persons constituting himself his 
own judge, that he submitted himself to the decision of the court and 
acknowledged himself to be guilty. Now Socrates declined to assign a 
punishment for himself consisting either of fine or banishment, and he had 
the choice between these and death, which his accusers proposed. He 
declined to choose the former punishment because he, according to 
Xenophon’s account (Apol. Socr. § 23), in the formality of the exchange- 
penalty (co bxotyao0a1), as he said, would acknowledge guilt; but there 
was no longer any question as to the guilt, but only as to the kind of 
punishment. 

This silence may indeed be considered as moral greatness, but, on the 
other hand, it contradicts in some measure what Socrates says later on in 
prison, that he did not wish to flee, but remained there, because it seemed 
better to the Athenians and better to him to submit to the laws (Vol. L., p. 
342). But the first submission would have meant that as the Athenians had 
found him guilty, he respected this decision, and acknowledged himself as 
guilty. Consistently he would thus have held it better to impose his 
punishment, since thereby he would not only have submitted himself to the 
laws, but also to the judgment. We see in Sophocles (Antig. verses 925, 
926), the heavenly Antigone, that noblest of figures that ever appeared on 
earth, going to her death, her last words merely stating — 


“If this seems good unto the gods, 


Suffering, we may be made to know our error.” 


Pericles also submitted himself to the judgment of the people as 
sovereign; we saw him (Vol. I., p. 328) going round the citizens entreating 
for Aspasia and Anaxagoras. In the Roman Republic we likewise find the 
noblest men begging of the citizens. There is nothing dishonouring to the 
individual in this, for he must bend before the general power, and the real 
and noblest power is the people. This acknowledgment the people must 
have direct from those who raise themselves amongst them. Here, on the 
contrary, Socrates disclaims the submission to, and humiliation before the 
power of the people, for he did not wish to ask for the remission of his 
punishment. We admire in him a moral independence which, conscious of 
its own right, insists upon it and does not bend either to act otherwise, or to 
recognize as wrong what it itself regards as right. Socrates hence exposed 
himself to death, which could not be regarded as the punishment for the 
fault of which he was found guilty; for the fact that he would not himself 
determine the punishment, and thus disdained the juridical power of the 
people, was foremost in leading to his condemnation. In a general way he 
certainly recognized the sovereignty of the people, but not in this individual 
case; it has, however, to be recognized, not only in general, but in each 
separate case. With us the competency of the court is presupposed, and the 
criminal judged without further ado; to-day the whole matter is also open to 
the light of day and accepted as an acknowledged fact. But with the 
Athenians we find the characteristic request that the prisoner should, 
through the act of imposing on himself a penalty, sanction the judge’s 
sentence of guilt. In England this is certainly not the case, but there still 
remains a like form of asking the accused by what law he wishes to be 
judged. He then answers, by the law of the land and by the judges of his 
country. Here we have the recognition of legal operations. 

Socrates thus set his conscience in opposition to the judges’ sentence, 
and acquitted himself before its tribunal. But no people, and least of all a 


free people like the Athenians, has by this freedom to recognize a tribunal 
of conscience which knows no consciousness of having fulfilled its duty 
excepting its own consciousness. To this government and law, the universal 
spirit of the people, may reply: “If you have the consciousness of having 
done your duty, we must also have the consciousness that you have so 
done.” For the first principle of a State is that there is no reason or 
conscience or righteousness or anything else, higher than what the State 
recognizes as such. Quakers, Anabaptists, &c., who resist any demands 
made on them by the State, such as to defend the Fatherland, cannot be 
tolerated in a true State. This miserable freedom of thinking and believing 
what men will, is not permitted, nor any such retreat behind personal 
consciousness of duty. If this consciousness is no mere hypocrisy, in order 
that what the individual does should be recognized as duty, it must be 
recognized as such by all. If the people can make mistakes the individual 
may do so much more easily, and he must be conscious that he can do this 
much more easily than the people. Now law also has a conscience and has 
to speak through it; the law-court is the privileged conscience. Now if the 
miscarriage of justice in a trial is shown by every conscience clamouring for 
something different, the conscience of the court alone possesses any value 
as being the universal legalized conscience, which does not require to 
recognize the particular conscience of the accused. Men are too easily 
convinced of having fulfilled their duty, but the judge finds out whether 
duty is in fact fulfilled, even 1f men have the consciousness of its being so. 
We should expect nothing else of Socrates than that he should go to meet 
his death in the most calm and manly fashion. Plato’s account of the 
wonderful scene his last hours presented, although containing nothing very 
special, forms an elevating picture, and will be to us a permanent 
representation of a noble deed. The last dialogue of Plato is popular 
philosophy, for the immortality of the soul is here first brought forward; yet 


it brings no consolation, for, as Homer makes Achilles say in the nether 
world, he would prefer to be a ploughboy on the earth. 

But though the people of Athens asserted through the execution of this 
judgment the rights of their law as against the attacks of Socrates, and had 
punished the injury caused to their moral life by Socrates, Socrates was still 
the hero who possessed for himself the absolute right of the mind, certain of 
itself and of the inwardly deciding consciousness, and thus expressed the 
higher principle of mind with consciousness. Now because, as has been 
said, this new principle by effecting an entrance into the Greek world, has 
come into collision with the substantial spirit and the existing sentiments of 
the Athenian people, a reaction had to take place, for the principle of the 
Greek world could not yet bear the principle of subjective reflection. The 
Athenian people were thus, not only justified, but also bound to react 
against it according to their law, for they regarded this principle as a crime. 
In general history we find that this is the position of the heroes through 
whom a new world commences, and whose principle stands in contradiction 
to what has gone before and disintegrates it: they appear to be violently 
destroying the laws. Hence individually they are vanquished, but it is only 
the individual, and not the principle, which is negated in punishment, and 
the spirit of the Athenian people did not in the removal of the individual, 
recover its old position. The false form of individuality is taken away, and 
that, indeed, in a violent way, by punishment; but the principle itself will 
penetrate later, if in another form, and elevate itself into a form of the 
world-spirit. This universal mode in which the principle comes forth and 
permeates the present is the true one; what was wrong was the fact that the 
principle came forth only as the peculiar possession of one individual. His 
own world could not comprehend Socrates, but posterity can, in as far as it 
stands above both. It may be conceived that the life of Socrates had no need 
to have such an end, for Socrates might have lived and died a private 


philosopher, and his teaching might have been quietly accepted by his 
disciples, and have spread further still without receiving any notice from 
State or people; the accusation thus would seem to have been contingent. 
But it must be said that it was through the manner of that event that this 
principle became so highly honoured. The principle is not merely 
something new and peculiar to itself, but it is an absolutely essential 
moment in the self-developing consciousness of self which is designed to 
bring to pass as a totality, a new and higher actuality. The Athenians 
perceived correctly that this principle not only meant opinion and doctrine, 
for its true attitude was that of a direct and even hostile and destructive 
relation to the actuality of the Greek mind; and they proceeded in 
accordance with this perception. Hence, what follows in Socrates’ life is not 
contingent, but necessarily follows upon his principle. Or the honour of 
having recognized that relation, and indeed of having felt that they 
themselves were tinged with this principle, is due to the Athenians. 

c. The Athenians likewise repented of their condemnation of Socrates, 
and punished some of his accusers with death itself, and others with 
banishment; for according to Athenian laws, the man who made an 
accusation, and whose accusation was found to be false, usually underwent 
the same punishment that otherwise the criminal would have borne. This is 
the last act in this drama. On the one hand the Athenians recognized 
through their repentance the individual greatness of the man; but on the 
other (and this we find by looking closer) they also recognized that this 
principle in Socrates, signifying the introduction of new gods and disrespect 
to parents, has — while destructive and hostile to it — been introduced 
even into their own spirit, and that they themselves are in the dilemma of 
having in Socrates only condemned their own principle. In that they 
regretted the just judgment of Socrates, it seems to be implied that they 
wished that it had not occurred. But from the regret it does not follow that 


in itself it should not have occurred, but only that it should not have 
happened for their consciousness. Both together constitute the innocence 
which is guilty and atones for its guilt; it would only be senseless and 
despicable if there were no guilt. An innocent person who comes off badly 
is a simpleton; hence it is a very flat and uninteresting matter when tyrants 
and innocent persons are represented in tragedies, just because this is an 
empty contingency. A great man would be guilty and overcome the great 
crisis that ensues; Christ thus gave up his individuality, but what was 
brought forth by him remained. 

The fate of Socrates is hence really tragic, not in the superficial sense of 
the word and as every misfortune is called tragic. The death of an estimable 
individual must, in such a sense, be specially tragic, and thus it is said of 
Socrates, that because he was innocent and condemned to death, his fate 
was tragic. But such innocent suffering would only be sad and not tragic, 
for it would not be a rational misfortune. Misfortune is only rational when it 
is brought about by the will of the subject, who must be absolutely justified 
and moral in what he does, like the power against which he wars — which 
must therefore not be a merely natural power, or the power of a tyrannic 
will. For it is only in such a case that man himself has any part in his 
misfortune, while natural death is only an absolute right which nature 
exercises over men. Hence, in what is truly tragic there must be valid moral 
powers on both the sides which come into collision; this was so with 
Socrates. His is likewise not merely a personal, individually romantic lot; 
for we have in it the universally moral and tragic fate, the tragedy of 
Athens, the tragedy of Greece. Two opposed rights come into collision, and 
the one destroys the other. Thus both suffer loss and yet both are mutually 
justified; it is not as though the one alone were right and the other wrong. 
The one power is the divine right, the natural morality whose laws are 
identical with the will which dwells therein as in its own essence, freely and 


nobly; we may call it abstractly objective freedom. The other principle, on 
the contrary, is the right, as really divine, of consciousness or of subjective 
freedom; this is the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, i.e. 
of self-creative reason; and it is the universal principle of Philosophy for all 
successive times. It is these two principles which we see coming into 
opposition in the life and the philosophy of Socrates. 

The Athenian people had come into a period of culture, in which this 
individual consciousness made itself independent of the universal spirit and 
became for itself. This was perceived by them in Socrates, but at the same 
time it was felt that it meant ruin, and thus they punished an element which 
was their own. The principle of Socrates is hence not the transgression of 
one individual, for all were implicated; the crime was one that the spirit of 
the people committed against itself. Through this perception the 
condemnation of Socrates was retracted; Socrates appeared to have 
committed no crime, for the spirit of the people has now generally reached 
the consciousness which turns back from the universal into itself. This 
meant the disintegration of this people, whose mind and spirit consequently 
soon disappeared from the world, but yet out of its ashes a higher took its 
rise, for the world-spirit had raised itself into a higher consciousness. The 
Athenian State, indeed, endured for long, but the bloom of its character 
soon faded. It is characteristic of Socrates that he grasped the principle of 
the inwardness of knowledge, not practically merely, as did Critias and 
Alcibiades (supra, pp. 421, 438), but in thought, making it valid to thought, 
and this is the higher method. Knowledge brought about the Fall, but it also 
contains the principle of Redemption. Thus what to others was only ruin, to 
Socrates, because it was the principle of knowledge, was also a principle of 
healing. The development of this principle, which constitutes the content of 
all successive history, is explicitly the reason that the later philosophers 
withdrew from the affairs of the State, restricted themselves to cultivating 


an inner world, separated from themselves the universal aim of the moral 
culture of the people, and took up a position contrary to the spirit of Athens 
and the Athenians. From this it came to pass that particularity of ends and 
interests now became powerful in Athens. This has, in common with the 
Socratic principle, the fact that what seems right and duty, good and useful 
to the subject in relation to himself as well as to the State, depends on his 
inward determination and choice, and not on the constitution and the 
universal. This principle of self-determination for the individual has, 
however, become the ruin of the Athenian people, because it was not yet 
identified with the constitution of the people; and thus the higher principle 
must in every case appear to bring ruin with it where it is not yet identified 
with the substantial of the people. The Athenian life became weak, and the 
State outwardly powerless, because its spirit was divided within itself. 
Hence it was dependent on Lacedemon, and we finally see the external 
subordination of these States to the Macedonians. 

We are done with Socrates. I have been more detailed here because all 
the features of the case have been so completely in harmony, and he 
constitutes a great historic turning point. Socrates died at sixty-nine years of 
age, in Olympiad 95, 1 (399-400 B.C.), an Olympiad after the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, twenty-nine years after the death of Pericles, and forty- 
four years before the birth of Alexander. He saw Athens in its greatness and 
the beginning of its fall; he experienced the height of its bloom and the 
beginning of its misfortunes. 


C. The Socratics. 
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THE RESULT OF the death of Socrates was, that the little company of his 
friends went off from Athens to Megara, where Plato also came. Euclides 
had settled there and received them gladly.“ When Socrates’ condemnation 
was retracted and his accusers punished, certain of the Socratics returned, 
and all was again brought into equilibrium. The work of Socrates was far- 
reaching and effectual in the kingdom of Thought, and the stimulation of a 
great amount of interest is always the principal service of a teacher. 
Subjectively, Socrates had the formal effect of bringing about a discord in 
the individual; the content was subsequently left to the free-will and liking 
of each person, because the principle was subjective consciousness and not 
objective thought. Socrates himself only came so far as to express for 
consciousness generally the simple existence of one’s own thought as the 
Good, but as to whether the particular conceptions of the Good really 
properly defined that of which they were intended to express the essence, he 
did not inquire. But because Socrates made the Good the end of the living 
man, he made the whole world of idea, or objective existence in general, 
rest by itself, without seeking to find a passage from the Good, the real 
essence of what is known as such, to the thing, and recognizing real essence 
as the essence of things. For when all present speculative philosophy 
expresses the universal as essence, this, as it first appears, has the 
semblance of being a single determination, beside which there are a number 
of others. It is the complete movement of knowledge that first removes this 
semblance, and the system of the universe then shows forth its essence as 
Notion, as a connected whole. 


The most varied schools and principles proceeded from this doctrine of 
Socrates, and this was made a reproach against him, but it was really due to 
the indefiniteness and abstraction of his principle. And in this way it is only 
particular forms of this principle which can at first be recognized in 
philosophic systems which we call Socratic. Under the name of Socratic, I 
understand, however, those schools and methods which remained closer to 
Socrates and in which we find nothing but the one-sided understanding of 
Socratic culture. One part of these kept quite faithfully to the direct methods 
of Socrates, without going any further. A number of his friends are 
mentioned as being of this description, and these, inasmuch as they were 
authors, contented themselves with correctly transcribing dialogues after his 
manner, which were partly those he actually had held with them, and partly 
those they had heard from others; or else with working out similar dialogues 
in his method. But for the rest they abstained from speculative research, and 
by directing their attention to what was practical, adhered firmly and 
faithfully to the fulfilment of the duties of their position and circumstances, 
thereby maintaining calm and satisfaction. Xenophon is the most celebrated 
of those mentioned, but besides him a number of other Socratics wrote 
dialogues. A’schines, some of whose dialogues have come down to us, 
Phzedo, Antisthenes and others are mentioned, and amongst them a 
shoemaker, Simon, “with whom Socrates often spoke at his workshop, and 
who afterwards carefully wrote out what Socrates said to him.” The title of 
his dialogues, as also those of the others which are left to us, are to be found 
in Diogenes Laértius (II. 122, 123; 60, 61; 105; VI. 15-18); they have, 
however, only a literary interest, and hence I will pass them by. 

But another section of the Socratics went further than Socrates, inasmuch 
as they, starting from him, laid hold of and matured one of the particular 
aspects of his philosophy and of the standpoint to which philosophic 
knowledge was brought through him. This standpoint maintained the 


absolute character of self-consciousness within itself, and the relation of its 
self-existent universality to the individual. In Socrates, and from him 
onward, we thus see knowledge commencing, the world raising itself into 
the region of conscious thought, and this becoming the object. We no longer 
hear question and answer as to what Nature is, but as to what Truth is; or 
real essence has determined itself not to be the implicit, but to be what it is 
in knowledge. We hence have the question of the relationship of self- 
conscious thought to real essence coming to the front as what concerns us 
most. The true and essence are not the same; the true is essence as thought, 
but essence is the simply implicit. This simple is, indeed, thought, and is in 
thought, but when it is said that essence is pure Being or Becoming, as the 
being-for-self of the atomists, and then that the Notion is thought generally 
(the vodc of Anaxagoras), or finally measure, this is asserted directly, and in 
an objective manner. Or it is the simple unity of the objective and of 
thought; it is not purely objective — for Being cannot be seen, heard, &c.; 
nor is it pure thought in opposition to the existent — for this is the explicitly 
existent self-consciousness which separates itself from essence. It is finally 
not the unity going back into itself from the difference in the two sides, 
which is understanding and knowledge. In these self-consciousness on the 
one hand presents itself as being-for-self, and on the other, as Being; it is 
conscious of this difference, and from this difference turns back into the 
unity of both. This unity, the result, is the known, the true. One element in 
the true is the certainty of itself; this moment has attained to reality — in 
consciousness and for consciousness. It is through this movement and the 
investigation of the subject, that the succeeding period of Philosophy is 
distinguished, because it does not contemplate essence as left to itself, and 
as purely objective, but as in unity with the certainty of itself. It is not to be 
understood by this that such knowledge had itself been made into essence, 
so that it is held to be the content and definition of absolute essence, or that 


essence had been determined for the consciousness of these philosophers as 
the unity of Being and Thought, i.e. as if they had thought of it thus; but 
they could merely no longer speak of essence and actuality without this 
element of self-certainty. And this period is hence, so to speak, the middle 
period, which is really the movement of knowledge, and considers 
knowledge as the science of essence, which first brings about that unity. 
From what has been said, it can now be seen what philosophic systems 
can come before us. That is to say, because in this period the relation of 
Thought to Being, or of the universal to the individual, is made explicit, we 
see, on the one hand, as the object of Philosophy, the contradiction of 
consciousness coming to consciousness — a contradiction as to which the 
ordinary modes of thought have no knowledge, for they are in a state of 
confusion, seeing that they go on unthinkingly. On the other hand we have 
Philosophy as perceiving knowledge itself, which, however, does not get 
beyond its Notion, and which, because it is the unfolding of a more 
extensive knowledge of a content, cannot give itself this content, but can 
only think it, i.e. determine it in a simple manner. Of those Socratics who 
hold a place of their own, there are, according to this, three schools worthy 
of consideration; first the Megaric School, at whose head stands Euclid of 
Megara, and then the Cyrenaic and Cynic Schools; and from the fact that 
they all three differ very much from one another, it is clearly shown that 
Socrates himself was devoid of any positive system. With these Socratics 
the determination of the subject for which the absolute principle of the true 
and good likewise appears as end, came into prominence; this end demands 
reflection and general mental cultivation, and also requires that men should 
be able to tell what the good and true really are. But though these Socratic 
schools as a whole rest at saying that the subject itself is end, and reaches its 
subjective end through the cultivation of its knowledge, the form of 
determination in them is still the universal, and it is also so that it does not 


remain abstract, for the development of the determinations of the universal 
gives real knowledge. The Megarics were most abstract, because they held 
to the determination of the good which, as simple, was to them the 
principle; the unmoved and self-related simplicity of thought becomes the 
principle of consciousness as individual, as it is of conscious knowledge. 
The Megaric school associated with the assertion of the simplicity of the 
good, the dialectic, that all that was defined and limited is not true. But 
because with the Megarics the principal point was to know the universal, 
and this universal was to them the Absolute which had to be retained in this 
form of the universal, this thought, as Notion which holds a negative 
position in relation to all determinateness and thus to that of Notion also, 
was equally turned against knowledge and perception. 

The Cyrenaics take knowledge in its subjective signification, and as 
signifying individuality as certainty of self, or feeling; to this as to that 
which is essential, they restrict the exercise of consciousness, and, generally 
speaking, make existence for consciousness consist therein. Now because 
they thereby sought to define the Good more closely, they called it simply 
pleasure or enjoyment, by which, however, anything can be understood. 
This principle of the Cyrenaic school would seem to have been far removed 
from that of Socrates, since we at once think of the transient existence of 
feeling as directly in opposition to the Good; this, however, is not the case. 
The Cyrenaics likewise upheld the universal, for, if it is asked what the 
Good is, we find they certainly made pleasurable feeling, which presents 
the appearance of a determinate, to be its content, but seeing that a cultured 
mind is also requisite, enjoyment, as it is obtained through thought, is here 
indicated. 

The Cynics also further defined the principle of the Good, but in another 
way from the Cyrenaics; its content, they said, lay in man’s keeping to what 
is in conformity with nature and to the simple needs of nature. They 


similarly call all that is particular and limited in the aims of men that which 
is not to be desired. To the Cynics, too, mental culture through the 
knowledge of the universal is the principle; but through this knowledge of 
the universal the individual end must be attained, and this is, that the 
individual should keep himself in abstract universality, in freedom and 
independence, and be indifferent to all he formerly esteemed. Thus we see 
pure thought recognized in its movement with the individual, and the 
manifold transformations of the universal coming to consciousness. These 
three schools are not to be treated at length. The principle of the Cyrenaics 
became later on more scientifically worked out in Epicureanism, as that of 
the Cynics did in Stoicism. 


1. The Megarics. 


Because Euclides (who is regarded as the founder of the Megaric way of 
thinking) and his school held to the forms of universality, and, above all, 
sought, and with success, to show forth the contradictions contained in all 
particular conceptions, they were reproached with having a rage for 
disputation, and hence the name of Eristics was given them. The instrument 
for bringing all that is particular into confusion and annulling this particular, 
was supplied by dialectic, which, indeed, was brought by them to very great 
perfection, but, as was privately stated, they did it in a kind of anger, so that 
others said that they should not be called a School (oyod7) but a gall 
(yoan).“8 With a dialectic thus constituted, we find them taking the place of 
the Eleatic School and of the Sophists; and it seems as though the Eleatic 
School had merely been reproduced,“ since they were essentially identical 
with it. But this was only partly true — in that the Eleatic dialecticians 
maintained Being as the one existence in relation to which nothing 
particular is a truth, and the Megarics considered Being as the Good. The 
Sophists, on the other hand, did not seek their impulse in simple 


universality as fixed and as enduring; and similarly we shall find in the 
Sceptics, dialecticians who maintain that the subjective mind rests within 
itself. Besides Euclides, Diodorus and Menedemus are mentioned as 
distinguished Eristics, but particularly Eubulides, and later on Stilpo, whose 
dialectic likewise related to contradictions which appeared in external 
conception and in speech, so that it in great measure passed into a mere play 


upon words. 
a. Euclides. 


Euclides, who is not to be confused with the mathematician, is he of whom 
it is said that during the enmity between Athens and his birthplace, Megara, 
and in the period of most violent animosity, he often secretly went to 
Athens, dressed as a woman, not fearing even the punishment of death in 
order to be able to hear Socrates and be in his company.“ Euclides is said, 
in spite of his stubborn manner of disputing, to have been, even in his 
disputation, a most peaceful man. It is told that once in a quarrel his 
opponent was so irritated, that he exclaimed, “I will die if I do not revenge 
myself upon you!” Euclides replied, “And I will die if I do not soften your 
wrath so much by the mildness of my speech that you will love me as 
before.”“* It was Euclides who said that “the Good is one,” and it alone is, 
“though passing under many names; sometimes it is called Understanding, 
sometimes God; at another time Thought (vodc), and so on. But what is 
opposed to the good does not exist.” This doctrine Cicero (ibid.) calls 
noble, and says that it differs but little from the Platonic. Since the Megarics 
make the Good, as the simple identity of the true, into a principle, it is 
clearly seen that they expressed the Good as the absolute existence in a 
universal sense, as did Socrates; but they no longer, like him, recognized all 
the approximate conceptions, or merely opposed them as being indifferent 
to the interests of man, for they asserted definitely that they were nothing at 


all. Thus they come into the category of the Eleatics, since they, like them, 
showed that only Being is, and that all else, as negative, does not exist. 
While the dialectic of Socrates was thus incidental, in that he merely shook 
some current moral ideas, or the very first conceptions of knowledge, the 
Megarics, on the contrary, raised their philosophic dialectic into something 
more universal and real, for they applied themselves more to what is formal 
in idea and speech, though not yet, like the later Sceptics, to the 
determinations of pure Notions; for knowledge, thought, was not yet present 
in abstract conceptions. Of their own dialectic not much is told, but more is 
said of the embarrassment into which they brought ordinary consciousness, 
for they were in all kinds of ways alert in involving others in contradictions. 
Thus they applied dialectic after the manner of an ordinary conversation, 
just as Socrates applied his mind to every side of ordinary subjects, and as 
we also, in our conversation, try to make an assertion interesting and 
important. A number of anecdotes are told of their disputations, from which 
we see that what we call joking was their express business. Others of their 
puzzles certainly deal with a positive category of thought; they take these 
and show how, if they are held to be true, they bring about a contradiction. 


b. Eubulides. 


Of the innumerable multitude of ways in which they tried to confuse our 
knowledge in the categories, many are preserved with their names, and the 
principal of these are the Sophisms, whose discovery is ascribed to 
Eubulides of Miletus, a pupil of Euclides.* The first thing which strikes us 
when we hear them is that they are common sophisms which are not worth 
contradiction, and scarcely of being heard, least of all have they a real 
scientific value. Hence we call them stupid, and look at them as dreary 
jokes, but it 1s in fact easier to set them aside than to refute them. We let 


ordinary speech pass, and are content with it, so long as everyone knows 


what the other means (when this is not so — we trust that God understands 
us), but these sophisms seem in a way to mislead common speech, for they 
show the contradictory and unsatisfactory nature of it when taken strictly as 
it is spoken. To confuse ordinary language so that we do not know how to 
reply, seems foolish, as leading to formal contradictions, and if it is done we 
are blamed for taking mere empty words and playing upon them. Our 
German seriousness, therefore, dismisses this play on words as shallow wit, 
but the Greeks honoured the word in itself, and the mere treatment of a 
proposition as well as the matter. And if word and thing are in opposition, 
the word is the higher, for the unexpressed thing is really irrational, since 
the rational exists as speech alone. 

It is in Aristotle, and in his Sophistical Elenchi that we first find 
numerous examples of these contradictions (coming from the old Sophists 
equally with the Eristics), and also their solutions. Eubulides, therefore, 


1° but none of this has come down to us. In 


likewise wrote against Aristotle, 
Plato we also find, as we saw before (p. 370), similar jokes and ambiguities 
mentioned to make the Sophists ridiculous, and to show with what 
insignificant matters they took up their time. The Eristics went yet further, 
for they, like Diodorus, became jesters to courts, such as to that of the 
Ptolemies.“° From historic facts we see that this dialectic operation of 
confusing others and showing how to extricate them again was a general 
amusement of the Greek philosophers, both in public places and at the 
tables of kings. Just as the Queen of the East came to Solomon to put 
riddles to him, we find at the tables of kings witty conversation and 
assemblages of philosophers joking and making merry over one another. 
The Greeks were quite enamoured of discovering contradictions met with in 
speech and in ordinary ideas. The contradiction does not make its 
appearance as a pure contradiction in the conception, but only as 


interwoven with concrete ideas; such propositions neither apply to the 


concrete content nor to the pure Notion. Subject and predicate, of which 
every proposition consists, are different, but in the ordinary idea we signify 
their unity; this simple unity, which does not contradict itself, is to ordinary 
ideas the truth. But in fact, the simple self-identical proposition is an 
unmeaning tautology; for in any affirmation, differences are present, and 
because their diversity comes to consciousness, there is contradiction. But 
the ordinary consciousness is then at an end, for only where there is a 
contradiction is there the solution, self-abrogation. Ordinary consciousness 
has not the conception that only the unity of opposites is the truth — that in 
every statement there is truth and falsehood, if truth is to be taken in the 
sense of the simple, and falsehood in the sense of the opposed and 
contradictory; in it the positive, the first unity, and the negative, this last 
opposition, fall asunder. 

In Eubulides’ propositions the main point was that because the truth is 
simple, a simple answer is required; that thus the answer should not, as 
happened in Aristotle (De Sophist. Elench. c. 24), have regard to certain 
special considerations; and, after all, this is really the demand of the 
understanding. Thus the mistake is to desire an answer of yes or no, for 
since no one ventures on either, perplexity ensues, because it is a fool’s part 
not to know what to reply. The simplicity of the truth is thus grasped as the 
principle. With us this appears in the form of making such statements as 
that one of opposites is true, the other false; that a statement is either true or 
not true; that an object cannot have two opposite predicates. That is the first 
principle of the understanding, the principium exclusi tertii, which is of 
great importance in all the sciences. This stands in close connection with 
the principle of Socrates and Plato (supra, pp. 455, 456), “The true is the 
universal;” which is abstractly the identity of understanding, according to 
which what is said to be true cannot contradict itself. This comes more 
clearly to light in Stilpo (p. 464). The Megarics thus kept to this principle of 


our logic of the understanding, in demanding the form of identity for the 
Truth. Now in the cases that they put, they did not keep to the universal, but 
sought examples in ordinary conception, by means of which they perplexed 
people; and this they formed into a kind of system. We shall bring forward 
some examples that are preserved to us; some are more important, but 
others are insignificant. 

a. One Elench was called the Liar (wevdduevos); in it the question is put: 
“If a man acknowledges that he lies, does he lie or speak the truth?” A 
simple answer is demanded, for the simple whereby the other is excluded, is 
held to be the true. If it is said that he tells the truth, this contradicts the 
content of his utterance, for he confesses that he lies. But if it is asserted 
that he lies, 1t may be objected that his confession is the truth. He thus both 
lies and does not lie; but a simple answer cannot be given to the question 
raised. For here we have a union of two opposites, lying and truth, and their 
immediate contradiction; in different forms this has at all times come to 
pass, and has ever occupied the attention of men. Chrysippus, a celebrated 
Stoic, wrote six books on the subject, and another, Philetas of Cos, died in 
the decline which he contracted through over-study of these paradoxes. 
We have the same thing over again when, in modern times, we see men 
worm out by absorbing themselves in the squaring of the circle — a 
proposition which has well nigh become immortal. They seek a simple 
relation from something incommensurable, i.e. they fall into the error of 
demanding a simple reply where the content is contradictory. That little 
history has perpetuated and reproduced itself later on; in Don Quixote the 
very same thing appears. Sancho, governor of the island of Barataria, was 
tested by many insidious cases as he sat in judgment, and, amongst others, 
with the following: In his domain there was a bridge which a rich man had 
erected for the good of passengers — but with a gallows close by. The 
crossing of the bridge was restricted by the condition that everyone must 


say truly where he was going, and if he lied, he would be hung upon the 
gallows. Now one man came to the bridge, and to the question whither he 
went, answered that he had come here to be hung on the gallows. The 
bridge-keepers were much puzzled by this. For if they hanged him, he 
would have spoken the truth and ought to have passed, but if he crossed he 
would have spoken an untruth. In this difficulty they applied to the wisdom 
of the governor, who uttered the wise saying that in such dubious cases the 
mildest measures should be adopted, and thus the man should be allowed to 
pass. Sancho did not break his head over the matter. The result which the 
statement was to have, is made its content, with the condition that the 
opposite of the content should be the consequence. Hanging, understanding 
it to be truly expressed, should not have hanging as result; non-hanging as 
an event, should, on the other hand, have hanging as result. Thus death is 
made the consequence of suicide, but by suicide death itself is made into the 
content of the crime, and cannot thus be the punishment. 

I will give another similar example along with the answer. Menedemus 
was asked whether he had ceased to beat his father. This was an attempt to 
place him in a difficulty, since to answer either yes or no, would be equally 
risky. For if he said ‘yes,’ then he once beat him, and if ‘no,’ then he still 
beats him. Menedemus hence replied that he neither ceased to beat him, nor 
had beaten him; and with this his opponents were not satisfied.“* Through 
this answer, which is two-sided, the one alternative, as well as the other, 
being set aside, the question is in fact answered; and this is also so in the 
former question as to whether the man spoke truly who said he lied, when 
the reply is made, “He speaks the truth and lies at the same time, and the 
truth is this contradiction.” But a contradiction is not the true, and cannot 
enter into our ordinary conceptions; hence Sancho Panza likewise set it 
aside in his judgment. If the consciousness of opposition is present, our 
ordinary ideas keep the contradictory sides apart; but in fact the 


contradiction appears in sensuous things, such as space, time, &c., and has 
in them only to be demonstrated. These sophisms thus not only appear to be 
contradictory, but are so in truth: this choice between two opposites, which 
is set before us in the example, is itself a contradiction. 

B. The Concealed one (d1aAavOdvov) and the Electra*? proceed from the 
contradiction of knowing and not knowing someone at the same time. I ask 
someone ‘Do you know your father?’ He replies ‘Yes.’ I then ask ‘Now if I 
show you someone hidden behind a screen, will you know him?’ ‘No.’ ‘But 
it is your father, and thus you do not know your father.’ It is the same in the 
Electra. ‘Can it be said that she knows her brother Orestes who stands 
before her or not?’ These twists and turns seem superficial, but it is 
interesting to consider them further. (aa) To know means, on the one hand, 
to have someone as ‘this one,’ and not vaguely and in general. The son thus 
knows his father when he sees him, i.e. when he is a ‘this’ for him; but 
hidden, he is not a ‘this’ for him, but a ‘this’ abrogated. The hidden one as a 
‘this’ in ordinary conception, becomes a general, and loses his sensuous 
being, thereby is in fact not a true ‘this.’ The contradiction that the son both 
knows and does not know his father, thus becomes dissolved through the 
further qualification that the son knows the father as a sensuous ‘this,’ and 
not as a ‘this’ of idea. (66) On the other hand Electra knows Orestes, not as 
a sensuous ‘this,’ but in her own idea; the ‘this’ of idea and the ‘this’ here, 
are not the same to her. In this way there enters into these histories the 
higher opposition of the universal and of the ‘this,’ in as far as to have in 
the ordinary idea, means in the element of the universal; the abrogated ‘this’ 
is not only an idea, but has its truth in the universal. The universal is thus 
found in the unity of opposites, and thus it is in this development of 
Philosophy the true existence, in which the sensuous being of the ‘this’ is 
negated. It is the consciousness of this in particular which, as we shall soon 
see (p. 465), is indicated by Stilpo. 


y. Other quibbles of the same kind have more meaning, like the 
arguments which are called the Sorites (ompeitys) and the Bald 
(yaiaxpoc).~* Both are related to the false infinite, and the quantitative 
progression which can reach no qualitative opposite, and yet at the end 
finds itself at a qualitative absolute opposite. The Bald head is the reverse of 
the problem of the Sorites. It is asked, “Does one grain of corn make a heap, 
or does one hair less make a bald head?” The reply is “No.” “Nor one 
again?” “No, it does not.” This question is now always repeated while a 
grain 1s always added, or a hair taken away. When at last it is said that there 
is a heap or a bald head, it is found that the last added grain or last 
abstracted hair has made the heap or the baldness, and this was at first 
denied. But how can a grain form a heap which already consists of so many 
grains? The assertion is that one grain does not make a heap; the 
contradiction, that one thus added or taken away brings about the change 
into the opposite — the many. For to repeat one is just to obtain many, the 
repetition causes certain ‘many’ grains to come together. The one thus 
becomes its opposite, — a heap, and the taking of one away brings about 
baldness. One and a heap are opposed to one another, but yet one; or the 
quantitative progression seems not to change but merely to increase or 
diminish, yet at last it has passed into its opposite. We always separate 
quality and quantity from one another, and only accept in the many a 
quantitative difference; but this indifferent distinction of number or size 
here turns finally into qualitative distinction, just as an infinitely small or 
infinitely great greatness is no longer greatness at all. This characteristic of 
veering round is of the greatest importance, although it does not come 
directly before our consciousness. To give one penny or one shilling is said 
to be nothing, but with all its insignificance the purse becomes emptied, 
which is a very qualitative difference. Or, if water is always more and more 
heated, it suddenly, at 80° Reamur, turns into steam. The dialectic of this 


passing into one another of quantity and quality is what our understanding 
does not recognize; it is certain that qualitative is not quantitative, and 
quantitative not qualitative. In those examples which seem like jokes, there 
is in this way genuine reflection on the thought-determinations which are in 
question. 

The examples which Aristotle brings forward in his Elenchi, all show a 
very formal contradiction, appearing in speech, since even in it the 
individual is taken into the universal. “Who is that? It is Coriscus. Is 
Coriscus not masculine? Yes. That is neuter sex, and thus Coriscus is said to 
be neuter’! Or else Aristotle (De Sophist. Elench. c. 24) quotes the 
argument: “To thee a dog is father (g0c 6 Kb@v azatnyp). Thou art thus a 
dog;” that is what Plato, as we already mentioned (p. 370), made a Sophist 
say: it is the wit of a journeyman such as we find in Eulenspiegel. Aristotle 
is really at great pains to remove the confusion, for he says the ‘thy’ and the 
‘father’ are only accidentally (zapa to ovuiPefhnkoc), and not in substance 
(Kata THY OvaIay) joined to one another. In the invention of such witticisms, 
the Greeks of that and of later times were quite indefatigable. With the 
Sceptics we shall later on see the dialectic side further developed and 
brought to a higher standpoint. 


c. Stilpo. 


Stilpo, a native of Megara, is one of the most celebrated of the Eristics. 
Diogenes tells us that “he was a very powerful debater, and excelled all so 
greatly in readiness of speech that all Greece, in looking to him, was in 
danger (uixpod defjoat) of becoming Megareans.” He lived in the time of 
Alexander the Great, and after his death (Ol. 114, 1; 324 B.C.) in Megara, 
when Alexander’s generals fought together. Ptolemy Soter, Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, Antigonus’ son, when they conquered Megara, bestowed many 
honours on him. “In Athens all came out of their work-places to see him, 


and when anyone said that they admired him like a strange animal, he 
replied, No, but like a true man.’“* With Stilpo it was pre-eminently true 
that the universal was taken in the sense of the formal abstract identity of 
the understanding. The main point in his examples is, however, always the 
fact of his having given prominence to the form of universality as opposed 
to the particular. 

a. Diogenes (II. 119) first quotes from him in relation to the opposition 
of the ‘this’ and the universal, “Whoever speaks of any man (a@v@pwzov 
eivat), speaks of no one, for he neither speaks of this one nor that. For why 
should it rather be of this one than that? Hence it is not of this one.” That 
man is the universal, and that no one is specially indicated, everyone readily 
acknowledges, but some one still remains present to us in our conception. 
But Stilpo says that the ‘this’ does not exist at all, and cannot be expressed 
— that the universal only exists. Diogenes Laértius certainly understands 
this as though “Stilpo abolished distinction of genera (avyjpei Kai ta €idn),” 
and Tennemann (Vol II., p. 158) supports him. But from what is quoted 
from him the opposite may clearly be deduced — that he upheld the 
universal and did away with the individual. And the fact that the form of 
universality is maintained, is further expressed in a number of anecdotes 
which are taken by Stilpo from common life. Thus he says: “The cabbage is 
not what is here shown (to Adyavov ovK gotl TO delkvbpEvov). For the 
cabbage has existed for many thousand years, and hence this (what is seen) 
is not cabbage,” i.e. the universal only is, and this cabbage is not. If I say 
this cabbage, I say quite another thing from what I mean, for I say all other 
cabbages. An anecdote is told in the same reference. “He was conversing 
with Crates, a Cynic, and broke off to buy some fish;” Crates said, “What, 
you would avoid the question?” (for even in ordinary life anyone is laughed 
at or thought stupid who is unable to reply, and here where the subject was 
so important and where it would seem better to reply anything than nothing 


at all, no answer was forthcoming). Stilpo replied, “By no means, for I have 
the conversation, but I leave you, since the conversation remains but the 
fish will be sold.” What is indicated in these simple examples seems trivial, 
because the matter 1s trivial, but in other forms it seems important enough to 
be the subject of further inquiry. 

That the universal should in Philosophy be given a place of such 
importance that only the universal can be expressed, and the ‘this’ which is 
meant, cannot, indicates a state of consciousness and thought which the 
philosophic culture of our time has not yet reached. As regards the ordinary 
human understanding, or the scepticism of our times, or in general the 
Philosophy which asserts that sensuous certainty (that which we see, hear, 
&c.), is the truth, or else that it is true that there are sensuous things outside 
of us — as to these, nothing, so far as the reasons for disbelieving them are 
concerned, need be said. For because the direct assertion that the immediate 
is the true is made, such statements only require to be taken with respect to 
what they say, and they will always be found to say something different 
from what they mean. What strikes us most is that they cannot say what 
they mean; for if they say the sensuous, this is a universal; it is all that is 
sensuous, a negative of the ‘this,’ or ‘this’ is all ‘these.’ Thought contains 
only the universal, the ‘this’ 1s only in thought; if I say ‘this’ it is the most 
universal of all. For example, here is that which I show; now I speak; but 
here and now is all here and now. Similarly when I say ‘I,’ I mean myself, 
this individual separated from all others. But I am even thus that which is 
thought of and cannot express the self which I mean at all. ‘I’ is an absolute 
expression which excludes every other ‘I,’ but everyone says ‘I’ of himself, 
for everyone 1s an ‘I.’ If we ask who ts there, the answer ‘I’ indicates every 
‘I.’ The individual also is thus the universal only, for in the word as an 
existence born of the mind, the individual, if it is meant, cannot find a place, 
since actually only the universal is expressed. If I would distinguish myself 


and establish my individuality by my age, my place of birth, through what I 
have done and where I have been or am at a particular time, it is the same 
thing. I am now so many years old, but this very now which I say is all now. 
If I count from a particular period such as the birth of Christ, this epoch is 
again only fixed by the ‘now’ which is ever displaced. I am now thirty-five 
years old, and now is 1805 A.D.; each period is fixed only through the 
other, but the whole is undetermined. That ‘now’ 1805 years have passed 
since Christ’s birth, is a truth which soon will become empty sound, and the 
determinateness of the ‘now’ has a before and after of determinations 
without beginning or end. Similarly everyone is at a ‘here’ — this here, for 
everyone is in a ‘here.’ This is the nature of universality, which makes itself 
evident in speech. We hence help ourselves through names with which we 
define perfectly anything individual, but we allow that we have not 
expressed the thing in itself. The name as name, is no expression which 
contains what I am; it is a symbol, and indeed a contingent symbol, of the 
lively recollection. 

f. Inasmuch as Stilpo expressed the universal as the independent, he 
disintegrated everything. Simplicius says (in Phys. Arist. p. 26), “Since the 
so-called Megarics took it as ascertained that what has different 
determinations is different (@v oiAdyo1 étepol, tadta étepa éotiv), and that 
the diverse are separated one from the other (ta étepa keyw@piotai d))nAwv), 
they seemed to prove that each thing is separated from itself (atto abtod 
Kéywplouevov éKkaoov). Hence since the musical Socrates is another 
determination (Adyoc) from the wise Socrates, Socrates was separated from 
himself.” That means that because the qualities of things are determinations 
for themselves, each of these is fixed independently, but yet the thing is an 
aggregate of many independent universalities. Stilpo asserted this. Now 


because, according to him, universal determinations are in their separation 


only the true reality, and the individual is the unseparated unity of different 
ideas, to him nothing individual has any truth. 

y. It is very remarkable that this form of identity came to be known in 
Stilpo, and he in this way only wished to know propositions identically 
expressed. Plutarch quotes from him: “A different predicate may in no case 
be attributed to any object (étepov Etépov un Katnyopeio9a1). Thus we could 
not say that the man is good or the man is a general, but simply that man is 
only man, good is only good, the general is only the general. Nor could we 
say ten thousand knights, but knights are only knights, ten thousand are 
only ten thousand, &c. When we speak of a horse running, he says that the 
predicate is not identical with the object to which it is attributed. For the 
concept-determination man is different (tod ti Hv eival tov Adyov) from the 
concept-determination good. Similarly horse and running are distinct: when 
we are asked for a definition of either, we do not give the same for both. 
Hence those who say something different of what is different are wrong. 
For if man and good were the same, and likewise horse and running, how 
could good be used of bread and physic, and running of lions and dogs”? 
Plutarch remarks here that Colotes attacks Stilpo in a bombastic manner 
(tpay@oiav émayet) as though he ignored common life (cov fiov 
avaipeio@ai). “But what man,” Plutarch reflects, “lived any the worse for 
this? Is there any man who hears this said, and who does not know that it is 


an elaborate joke (zaidovtd¢ éotiv evuovamec)?” 
2. The Cyrenaic School. 


The Cyrenaics took their name from Aristippus of Cyrene in Africa, the 
originator and head of the school. Just as Socrates wished to develop 
himself as an individual, his disciples, or those of the Cyrenaic and Cynic 
Schools, made individual life and practical philosophy their main object. 
Now if the Cyrenaics did not rest content with the determination of good in 


general, seeing that they inclined to place it in the enjoyment of the 
individual, the Cynics appear to be opposed to the whole doctrine, for they 
expressed the particular content of satisfaction as natural desires in a 
determination of negativity with regard to what is done by others. But as the 
Cyrenaics thereby satisfied their particular subjectivity, so also did the 
Cynics, and both schools have hence on the whole the same end — the 
freedom and independence of the individual. Because we are accustomed to 
consider happiness, which the Cyrenaics made the highest end of man, to be 
contentless, because we obtain it in a thousand ways, and it may be the 
result of most various causes, this principle appears at first to us as trivial, 
and indeed, generally speaking, it is so; we are likewise accustomed to 
believe that there is something higher than pleasure. The philosophic 
development of this principle which, for the rest, has not much in it, is 
mainly ascribed to Aristippus’ follower, Aristippus the younger. But 
Theodorus, Hegesias, and Anniceris, of the later Cyrenaics, are specially 
mentioned as having scientifically worked out the Aristippian principle, 
until it degenerated and merged into Epicureanism. But the consideration of 
the further progress of the Cyrenaic principle is specially interesting 
because this progression, in the essential nature of things, 1s carried quite 
beyond the principle, and has really abrogated it. Feeling is the 
indeterminate individual. But if thought, reflection, mental culture, are 
given a place in this principle, through the principle of the universality of 
thought that principle of contingency, individuality, mere subjectivity, 
disappears; and the only really remarkable thing in this school is that this 
greater consistency in the universal is therefore an inconsistency as regards 


the principle. 


a. Aristippus. 


Aristippus went about with Socrates for a long time, and educated himself 
under him, although at the same time he was a strong and highly cultivated 
man before he sought out Socrates at all. He heard of him either in Cyrene 
or at the Olympian Games, which, as Greeks, the Cyrenians likewise 
visited. His father was a merchant, and he himself came to Athens on a 
journey which had commerce as its object. He was first amongst the 
Socratics to ask money of those whom he instructed; he also sent money to 
Socrates, who, however, returned it.1% He did not content himself with the 
general expressions, good and beautiful, to which Socrates adhered, but 
took existence reflected in consciousness in its extreme determinateness as 
individuality; and because universal existence, as thought, was to him, from 
the side of reality, individual consciousness, he fixed on enjoyment as the 
only thing respecting which man had rationally to concern himself. The 
character and personality of Aristippus is what is most important, and what 
is preserved to us in his regard is his manner and life rather than his 
philosophic doctrines. He sought after enjoyment as a man of culture, who 
in that very way had raised himself into perfect indifference to all that is 
particular, all passions and bonds of every kind. When pleasure is made the 
principle, we immediately have the idea before us that in its enjoyment we 
are dependent, and that enjoyment is thus opposed to the principle of 
freedom. But neither of the Cyrenaic teaching, nor the Epicurean, whose 
principle is on the whole the same, can this be stated. For by itself the end 
of enjoyment may well be said to be a principle in opposition to 
Philosophy; but when it is considered in such a way that the cultivation of 
thought is made the only condition under which enjoyment can be attained, 
perfect freedom of spirit is retained, since it is inseparable from culture. 
Aristippus certainly esteemed culture at its highest, and proceeded from this 
position — that pleasure is only a principle for men of philosophic culture; 


his main principle thus was that what is found to be pleasant is not known 
immediately but only by reflection. 

Aristippus lived in accordance with these principles, and what in him 
interests us most is the number of anecdotes told about him, because they 
contain traces of a mentally rich and free disposition. Since in his life he 
went about to seek enjoyment, not without understanding (and thereby he 
was in his way a philosopher), he sought it partly with the discretion which 
does not yield itself to a momentary happiness, because a greater evil 
springs therefrom; and partly (as if philosophy were merely preservation 
from anxiety) without that anxiety which on every side fears possible evil 
and bad results; but above all without any dependence on things, and 
without resting on anything which is itself of a changeable nature. He 
enjoyed, says Diogenes, the pleasures of the moment, without troubling 
himself with those which were not present; he suited himself to every 
condition, being at home in all; he remained the same whether he were in 
regal courts or in the most miserable conditions. Plato is said to have told 
him that it was given to him alone to wear the purple and the rags. He was 
specially attached to Dionysius, being very popular with him; he certainly 
clung to him, but always retained complete independence. Diogenes, the 
Cynic, for this reason called him the royal dog. When he demanded fifty 
drachms from someone who wished to hand over to him his son, and the 
man found the sum too high, saying that he could buy a slave for it, 
Aristippus answered, “Do so, and you will have two.” When Socrates asked 
him, “How do you have so much money?” he replied, “How do you have so 
little?” When a courtesan said to him that she had a child by him, he 
replied, “You know as little whether it is mine as, were you walking through 
briars, would you know which thorn pricked you.” A proof of his perfect 
indifference is given in the following: When Dionysius once spat at him, he 
bore it patiently, and when blamed, said, “The fishermen let themselves be 


wet by the sea to catch the little fish, and I, should I not bear this to catch 
such a good one?” When Dionysius asked him to choose one of three 
courtesans, he took them all with him, observing that it had been a 
dangerous thing even to Paris to choose out one; but after leading them to 
the vestibule of the house, he let all three go. He made nothing of the 
possession of money as contrasted with the results which appear to follow 
from pursuing pleasure, and hence he wasted it on dainties. He once bought 
a partridge at fifty drachms (about twenty florins). When someone rebuked 
him, he asked, “Would you not buy it for a farthing?” And when this was 
acknowleged, he answered, “Now fifty drachms are no more than that to 
me.” Similarly in journeying in Africa, the slave thought it hard to be 
troubled with a sum of money. When Aristippus knew this he said, “Throw 
away what is too much and carry what you can.” 

As regards the value of culture, he replied to the question as to how an 
educated man differs from an uneducated, that a stone would not fit in with 
the other, i.e. the difference is as great as that of a man from the stone. This 
is not quite wrong, for man is what he ought to be as man, through culture; 
it is his second nature through which he first enters into possession of that 
which he has by nature, and thus for the first time he is Mind. We may not, 
however, think in this way of our uncultured men, for with us such men 
through the whole of their conditions, through customs and religion, partake 
of a source of culture which places them far above those who do not live in 
such conditions. Those who carry on other sciences and neglect Philosophy, 
Aristippus compares to the wooers of Penelope in the Odyssey, who might 
easily have Melantho and the other maidens, but who could not obtain the 
queen*% 

The teaching of Aristippus and his followers is very simple, for he took 
the relation of consciousness to existence in its most superficial and its 


earliest form, and expressed existence as Being as it is immediately for 


consciousness, i.e. as feeling simply. A distinction is now made between the 
true, the valid, what exists in and for itself, and the practical and good, and 
what ought to be our end; but in regard to both the theoretic and practical 
truth, the Cyrenaics make sensation what determines. Hence their principle 
is more accurately not the objective itself, but the relation of consciousness 
to the objective; the truth is not what is in sensation the content, but is itself 
sensation, it is not objective, but the objective subsists only in it. “Thus the 
Cyrenaics say, sensations form the real criterion; they alone can be known, 
and are infallible, but what produces feeling is neither knowable nor 
infallible. Thus when we perceive a white and sweet, we may assert this 
condition as ours with truth and certainty. But that the causes of these 
feelings are themselves a white and sweet object we cannot with certainty 
affirm. What these men say about ends is also in harmony with this, for 
sensations also extend to ends. The sensations are either pleasant or 
unpleasant or neither of the two. Now they call the unpleasant feelings the 
bad, the end of which is pain; the pleasant is the good, whose invariable end 
is happiness. Thus feelings are the criteria of knowledge and the ends for 
action. We live because we follow them from testimony (évapyeia) received 
and satisfaction (esdoxyoe1) experienced, the former in accordance with 
theoretic intuitions (kata ta aAAa 2d6n), and the latter with what gives us 
pleasure.” That is to say, as end, feeling is no longer a promiscuous 
variety of sensuous affections (ta déA,a ma@n), but the setting up of the 
Notion as the positive or negative relation to the object of action, which is 
just the pleasant or the unpleasant. 

Here we enter on a new sphere where two kinds of determinations 
constitute the chief points of interest; these are everywhere treated of in the 
many Socratic schools which were being formed, and though not by Plato 
and Aristotle, they were specially so by the Stoics, the new Academy, &c. 
That is to say, the one point is determination itself in general, the criterion; 


and the second is what determination for the subject is. And thus the idea of 
the wise man results — what the wise do, who the wise are, &c. The reason 
that these two expressions are now so prominent is one which rests on what 
has gone before. On the one hand the main interest is to find a content for 
the good, for else men may talk about it for years. This further definition of 
the good is just the criterion. On the other hand the interest of the subject 
appears, and that is the result of the revolution in the Greek mind made by 
Socrates. When the religion, constitution, laws of a people, are held in 
esteem, and when the individual members of a people are one with them, 
the question of what the individual has to do on his own account, will not be 
put. In a moralized, religious condition of things we are likely to find the 
end of man in what is present, and these morals, religion and laws are also 
present in him. When, on the contrary, the individual exists no longer in the 
morality of his people, no longer has his substantial being in the religion, 
laws, &c., of his land, he no longer finds what he desires, and no longer 
satisfies himself in his present. But if this discord has arisen, the individual 
must immerse himself in himself, and there seek his end. Now this is really 
the cause that the question of what is the essential for the individual arises. 
After what end must he form himself and after what strive? Thus an ideal 
for the individual is set up, and this is the wise man: what was called the 
ideal of the wise man is the individuality of self-consciousness which is 
conceived of as universal essence. The point of view is the same when we 
now ask, What can I know? What should I believe? What ought I to hope? 
What is the highest interest of the subject? It is not what is truth, right, the 
universal end of the world, for instead of asking about the science of the 
implicitly and explicitly objective, the question is what is true and right in 
as far as it is the insight and conviction of the individual, his end and a 
mode of his existence? This talk about wise men is universal amongst the 
Stoics, Epicureans, &c., but is devoid of meaning. For the wise man is not 


in question, but the wisdom of the universe, real reason. A third definition is 
that the universal is the good; the real side of things is enjoyment and 
happiness as a simple existence and immediate actuality. How then do the 
two agree? The philosophic schools which now arise and their successors 
have set forth the harmony of both determinations, which are the higher 
Being and thought. 


b. Theodorus. 


Of the later Cyrenaics, Theodorus must be mentioned first; he is famous for 
having denied the existence of the gods, and being, for this reason, banished 
from Athens. Such a fact can, however, have no further interest or 
speculative significance, for the positive gods which Theodorus denied, are 
themselves not any object of speculative reason. He made himself 
remarkable besides for introducing the universal more into the idea of that 
which was existence for consciousness, for “he made joy and sorrow the 
end, but in such a way that the former pertained to the understanding and 
the latter to want of understanding. He defined the good as understanding 
and justice, and the bad as the opposite; enjoyment and pain, however, were 
indifferent."“% When we reach the consciousness that the individual 
sensuous feeling, as it is immediately, 1s not to be considered as real 
existence, it is then said that it must be accepted with understanding; i.e. 
feeling, just as it is, is not reality. For the sensuous generally, as sensation, 
theoretic or practical, is something quite indeterminate, this or that unit; a 
criticism of this unit is hence required, i.e. it must be considered in the form 
of universality, and hence this last necessarily reappears. But this advance 
on individuality is culture, which, through the limitation of individual 
feelings and enjoyments, tries to make these harmonious, even though it 
first of all only calculates as to that by which the greater pleasure is to be 
found. Now, to the question as to which of the many enjoyments which I, as 


a many-sided man, can enjoy, is the one which is in completest harmony 
with me, and in which I thus find the greatest satisfaction, it must be replied 
that the completest harmony with me is only found in the accordance of my 
particular existence and consciousness with my actual substantial Being. 
Theodorus comprehended this as understanding and justice, in which we 
know where to seek enjoyment. But when it is said that felicity must be 
sought by reflection, we know that these are empty words and thoughtless 
utterances. For the feeling in which felicity is contained, is in its conception 
the individual, self-changing, without universality and subsistence. Thus the 
universal, understanding, as an empty form, adheres to a content quite 
incongruous with it; and thus Theodorus distinguished the Good in its form, 
from the end as the Good in its nature and content. 


c. Hegesias. 


It is remarkable that another Cyrenaic, Hegesias, recognized this 
incongruity between sensation and universality, which last is opposed to the 
individual, having what is agreeable as well as disagreeable within itself. 
Because, on the whole, he took a firmer grasp of the universal and gave it a 
larger place, there passed from him all determination of individuality, and 
with it really the Cyrenaic principle. It came to his knowledge that 
individual sensation is in itself nothing; and, as he nevertheless made 
enjoyment his end, it became to him the universal. But if enjoyment is the 
end, we must ask about the content; if this content is investigated, we find 
every content a particular which is not in conformity with the universal, and 
thus falls into dialectic. Hegesias followed the Cyrenaic principle as far as 
to this consequence of thought. That universal is contained in an expression 
of his which we often enough hear echoed, “There is no perfect happiness. 
The body is troubled with manifold pains, and the soul suffers along with it; 
it is hence a matter of indifference whether we choose life or death. In itself 


nothing is pleasant or unpleasant.” That is to say, the criterion of being 
pleasant or unpleasant, because its universality is removed, is thus itself 
made quite indeterminate; and because it has no objective determinateness 
in itself, it has become unmeaning; before the universal, which is thus held 
secure, the sum of all determinations, the individuality of consciousness as 
such, disappears, but with it even life itself as being unreal. “The rarity, 
novelty, or excess of enjoyment begets in some cases enjoyment and in 
others discontent. Poverty and riches have no meaning for what is pleasant, 
since we see that the rich do not enjoy pleasures more than the poor. 
Similarly, slavery and liberty, noble and ignoble birth, fame and lack of 
fame, are equivalent as regards pleasure. Only to a fool can living be a 
matter of moment; to the wise man it is indifferent,” and he is consequently 
independent. “The wise man acts only after his own will, and he considers 
none other equally worthy. For even if he attain from others the greatest 
benefits, this does not equal what he gives himself. Hegesias and his friends 
also take away sensation, because it gives no sufficient knowledge,” which 
really amounts to scepticism. “They say further that we ought to do what we 
have reason to believe is best. The sinner should be forgiven, for no one 
willingly sins, but is conquered by a passion. The wise man does not hate, 
but instructs; his endeavours go not so much to the attainment of good, as to 
the avoidance of evil, for his aim is to live without trouble and sorrow.” 
This universality, which proceeds from the principle of the freedom of the 
individual self-consciousness, Hegesias expressed as the condition of the 
perfect indifference of the wise men — an indifference to everything into 
which we shall see all philosophic systems of the kind going forth, and 
which is a surrendering of all reality, the complete withdrawal of life into 
itself. It 1s told that Hegesias, who lived in Alexandria, was not allowed to 
teach the Ptolemies of the time, because he inspired many of his hearers 


with such indifference to life that they took their own.“ 


d. Anniceris. 


We also hear of Anniceris and his followers, who, properly speaking, 
departed from the distinctive character of the principle of the Cyrenaic 
school, and thereby gave philosophic culture quite another direction. It is 
said of them that “they acknowledged friendship in common life, along with 
gratitude, honour to parents, and service for one’s country. And although the 
wise man has, by so doing, to undergo hardship and work, he can still be 
happy, even if he therein obtains few pleasures. Friendships are not to be 
formed on utilitarian grounds alone, but because of the good will that 
develops; and out of love to friends, even burdens and difficulties are to be 
undertaken.” The universal, the theoretically speculative element in the 
school, is thus lost; it sinks more into what is popular. This is then the 
second direction which the Cyrenaic school has taken; the first was the 
overstepping of the principle itself. A method of philosophizing in morals 
arises, which later on prevailed with Cicero and the Peripatetics of his time, 
but the interest has disappeared, so far as any consistent system of thought 


is concerned. 
3. The Cynic School. 


There is nothing particular to say of the Cynics, for they possess but little 
Philosophy, and they did not bring what they had into a scientific system; it 
was only later that their tenets were raised by the Stoics into a philosophic 
discipline. With the Cynics, as with the Cyrenaics, the point was to 
determine what should be the principle for consciousness, both as regards 
its knowledge and its actions. The Cynics also set up the Good as a 
universal end, and asked in what, for individual men, it is to be sought. But 
if the Cyrenaic, in accordance with his determinate principle, made the 


consciousness of himself as an individual, or feeling, into real existence for 


consciousness, the Cynic took this individuality, in as far as it has the form 
of universality directly for me, i.e. in as far as I am a free consciousness, 
indifferent to all individuality. Thus they are opposed to the Cyrenaics for 
while to these feeling, which, because it has to be determined through 
thought, is undoubtedly extended into universality and perfect freedom, is 
made the principle, the former begin with perfect freedom and 
independence as the property of man. But since this is the same indifference 
of self-consciousness which Hegesias expressed as real existence, the 
extremes in the Cynic and Cyrenaic modes of thought destroy themselves 
by their own consequences, and pass into one another. With the Cyrenaics 
there is the impulse to turn things back into consciousness, according to 
which nothing is real existence for me; the Cynics had also only to do with 
themselves, and the individual self-consciousness was likewise principle. 
But the Cynic, at least in the beginning, set up for the guidance of men the 
principle of freedom and indifference, both in regard to thought and actual 
life, as against all external individuality, particular ends, needs, and 
enjoyments; so that culture not only sought after indifference to these and 
independence within itself, as with the Cyrenaics, but for express privation, 
and for the limitation of needs to what is necessary and what nature 
demands. The Cynics thus maintained as the content of the good, the 
greatest independence of nature, 7.e. the slightest possible necessities; this 
meant a rebound from enjoyment, and from the pleasures of feeling. The 
negative is here the determining; later on this opposition of Cynics and 
Cyrenaics likewise appeared between Stoics and Epicureans. But the same 
negation which the Cynics made their principle, had already shown itself in 
the further development which the Cyrenaic philosophy had taken. The 
School of the Cynics had no scientific weight; 1t only constitutes an element 
which must necessarily appear in the knowledge of the universal, and which 


is that consciousness must know itself in its individuality, as free from all 


dependence on things and on enjoyment. To him who relies upon riches or 
enjoyment such dependence is in fact real consciousness, or his 
individuality is real existence. But the Cynics so enforced that negative 
moment that they placed freedom in actual renunciation of so-called 
superfluities; they only recognized this abstract unmoving independence, 
which did not concern itself with enjoyment or the interests of an ordinary 
life. But true freedom does not consist in flying from enjoyment and the 
occupations which have as their concern other men and other ends in life; 
but in the fact that consciousness, though involved in all reality, stands 
above it and is free from it. 


a. Antisthenes. 


Antisthenes, an Athenian and friend of Socrates, was the first who 
professed to be a Cynic. He lived at Athens, and taught in a gymnasium, 
called Cynosarges, and he was called the “simple dog” (am,oxtmv). His 
mother was Thracian, which was often made a reproach to him — a 
reproach which to us would be unmeaning. He replied that the mother of the 
gods was a Phrygian, and that the Athenians, who make so much of their 
being native born, are in no way nobler than the native fish and 
grasshoppers. He educated himself under Gorgias and Socrates, and went 
daily from the Pirzeus to the city to hear Socrates. He wrote several works, 
the titles of which Diogenes mentions, and, according to all accounts, was 
esteemed a highly cultivated and upright man.°@ 

Antisthenes’ principles are simple, because the content of his teaching 
remains general; it is hence superfluous to say anything further about it. He 
gives general rules, which consist of such excellent maxims as that “virtue 
is self-sufficing, and requires nothing more than a Socratic strength of 
character. The good is excellent, the bad discreditable. Virtue consists of 


works, and does not require many reasons or theories. The end of man is a 


virtuous life. The wise man is contented with himself, for he possesses 
everything that others seem to possess. His own virtue satisfies him; he is at 
home all over the world. If he lacks fame, this is not to be regarded as an 
evil, but as a good,” &c.1% We here, once more, have the tedious talk about 
the wise man, which by the Stoics, as also by the Epicureans, was even 
more spun out and made more tedious. In this ideal, where the 
determination of the subject is in question, its satisfaction is placed in 
simplifying its needs. But when Antisthenes says that virtue does not 
require reasons and theories, he forgets that he himself acquired, through 
the cultivation of mind, its independence and the power of renouncing all 
that men desire. We see directly that virtue has now obtained another 
signification; it no longer is unconscious virtue, like the simple virtue of a 
citizen of a free people, who fulfils his duties to fatherland, place, and 
family, as these relationships immediately require. The consciousness which 
has gone beyond itself must, in order to become Mind, now lay hold of and 
comprehend all reality, i.e. be conscious of it as its own. But conditions 
such as are called by names like innocence or beauty of soul, are childish 
conditions, which are certainly to be praised in their own place, but from 
which man, because he is rational, must come forth, in order to re-create 
himself from the sublated immediacy. The freedom and independence of the 
Cynics, however, which consists only in lessening to the utmost the burden 
imposed by wants, is abstract, because it, as negative in character, has really 
to be a mere renunciation. Concrete freedom consists in maintaining an 
indifferent attitude towards necessities, not avoiding them, but in their 
satisfaction remaining free, and abiding in morality and in participation in 
the moral life of man. Abstract freedom, on the contrary, surrenders its 
morality, because the individual withdraws into his subjectivity, and is 


consequently an element of immorality. 


Yet Antisthenes bears a high place in this Cynical philosophy. But the 
attitude he adopted comes very near to that of rudeness, vulgarity of 
conduct and shamelessness; and later on Cynicism passed into such. Hence 
comes the continual mockery of, and the constant jokes against the Cynics; 
and it is only their individual manners and individual strength of character 
which makes them interesting. It is even told of Antisthenes that he began 
to attribute value to external poverty of life. Cynicism adopted a simple 
wardrobe — a thick stick of wild olive, a ragged double mantle without any 
under garment, which served as bed by night, a beggar’s sack for the food 
that was required, and a cup with which to draw water“% This was the 
costume with which these Cynics used to distinguish themselves. That on 
which they placed highest value was the simplification of their needs; it 
seems very plausible to say that this produces freedom. For needs are 
certainly dependence upon nature, and this is antagonistic to freedom of 
spirit; the reduction of that dependence to a minimum is thus an idea which 
commends itself. But at the same time this minimum is itself undetermined, 
and if such stress is laid on thus merely following nature, it follows that too 
great a value is set on the needs of nature and on the renunciation of others. 
This is what is also evident in the monastic principle. The negative likewise 
contains an affirmative bias towards what is renounced; and the 
renunciation and the importance of what is renounced is thus made too 
marked. Socrates hence declares the clothing of the Cynics to be vanity. For 
“when Antisthenes turned outside a hole in his cloak, Socrates said to him, I 
see thy vanity through the hole in thy cloak.’’“ Clothing is not a thing of 
rational import, but is regulated through needs that arise of themselves. In 
the North the clothing must be different from that in Central Africa; and in 
winter we do not wear cotton garments. Anything further is meaningless, 
and is left to chance and to opinion; in modern times, for instance, old- 


fashioned clothing had a meaning in relation to patriotism. The cut of my 


coat 1s decided by fashion, and the tailor sees to this; it is not my business to 
invent it, for mercifully others have done so for me. This dependence on 
custom and opinion is certainly better than were it to be on nature. But it is 
not essential that men should direct their understanding to this; indifference 
is the point of view which must reign, since the thing itself is undoubtedly 
perfectly indifferent. Men are proud that they can distinguish themselves in 
this, and try to make a fuss about it, but it is folly to set oneself against the 
fashion. In this matter I must hence not decide myself, nor may I draw it 
within the radius of my interests, but simply do what is expected of me. 


b. Diogenes. 


Diogenes of Sinope, the best known Cynic, distinguished himself even 
more than Antisthenes by the life he led, as also by his biting and often 
clever hits, and bitter and sarcastic retorts; but he likewise received replies 
which were often aimed as well. He is called the Dog, just as Aristippus 
was called by him the royal Dog, for Diogenes bore the same relation to 
idle boys as Aristippus did to kings. Diogenes is only famed for his manner 
of life; with him, as with the moderns, Cynicism came to signify more a 
mode of living than a philosophy. He confined himself to the barest 
necessities, and tried to make fun of others who did not think as he, and 
who laughed at his ways. That he threw away his cup when he saw a boy 
drinking out of his hands is well known. To have no wants, said Diogenes, 
is divine; to have as few as possible is to come nearest to the divine. He 
lived in all sorts of places, in the streets of Athens, in the market in tubs; 
and he usually resided and slept in Jupiter’s Stoa in Athens; he hence 
remarked that the Athenians had built him a splendid place of residence.2 
Thus the Cynics thought not only of dress, but also of other wants. But a 
mode of life such as that followed by the Cynics, which professed to be a 
result of culture, is really conditioned by the culture of the mind. The 


Cynics were not anchorites; their consciousness was still essentially related 
to other consciousness. Antisthenes and Diogenes lived in Athens, and 
could only exist there. But in culture the mind is also directed to the most 
manifold needs, and to the methods of satisfying these. In more recent times 
the needs have much increased, and hence a division of the general wants 
into many particular wants and modes of satisfaction has arisen; this is the 
function of the activity of the understanding, and in its application luxury 
has a place. We may declaim against the morality of this, but in a State all 
talents, natural inclinations and customs must have free scope and be 
brought into exercise, and every individual may take what part he will, only 
he must in the main make for the universal. Thus the chief point is to place 
no greater value on such matters than what is demanded, or generally, to 
place no importance either on possessing or dispensing with them. 

Of Diogenes we have only anecdotes to relate. In a voyage to A’gina he 
fell into the hands of sea-robbers, and was to be sold as a slave in Crete. 
Being asked what he understood, he replied, ““To command men,” and told 
the herald to call out, “Who will buy a ruler?” A certain Xeniades of 
Corinth bought him, and he instructed his sons. 

There are very many stories told of his residence in Athens. There he 
presented a contrast in his rudeness and disdainfulness to Aristippus’ 
fawning philosophy. Aristippus set no value on his enjoyments any more 
than on his wants, but Diogenes did so on his poverty. Diogenes was once 
washing his greens when Aristippus passed by, and he called out, “If you 
knew how to wash your greens yourself, you would not run after kings.” 
Aristippus replied very aptly, “If you knew how to associate with men, you 
would not wash greens.” In Plato’s house he once walked on the beautiful 
carpets with muddy feet, saying, “I tread on the pride of Plato.” “Yes, but 
with another pride,” replied Plato, as pointedly. When Diogenes stood wet 
through with rain, and the bystanders pitied him, Plato said, “If you wish to 


compassionate him, just go away. His vanity is in showing himself off and 
exciting surprise; it is what made him act in this way, and the reason would 
not exist if he were left alone.” Once when he got a thrashing, as anecdotes 
often tell, he laid a large plaster on his wounds, and wrote on it the names of 
those who had struck him in order that they might be blamed of all. When 
youths standing by him said, “We are afraid that you will bite us,” he 
replied, “Don’t mind, a dog never eats turnips.” At a feast a guest threw 
bones to him like a dog, and he went up to him and behaved to him like a 
dog. He gave a good answer to a tyrant who asked him from what metal 
statues should be cast: “From the metal from which the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton were cast.” He tried to eat raw meat, which did 
not, however, agree with him; he could not digest it, and died at a very great 


age, as he lived — in the streets.12 


c. Later Cynics. 


Antisthenes and Diogenes, as already mentioned, were men of great culture. 
The succeeding Cynics are not any the less conspicuous by their exceeding 
shamelessness, but they were, generally speaking, nothing more than 
swinish beggars, who found their satisfaction in the insolence which they 
showed to others. They are worthy of no further consideration in 
Philosophy, and they deserve in its full the name of dogs, which was early 
given to them; for the dog is a shameless animal. Crates, of Thebes, and 
Hipparchia, a Cynic, celebrated their nuptials in the public market.“ This 
independence of which the Cynics boasted, is really subjection, for while 
every other sphere of active life contains the affirmative element of free 
intelligence, this means the denying oneself the sphere in which the element 
of freedom can be enjoyed. 
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CHAPTER Ill. First Period, Third Division: Plato and 
Aristotle. 


“’QG)- 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF philosophic science as science, and, further, the 
progress from the Socratic point of view to the scientific, begins with Plato 
and is completed by Aristotle. They of all others deserve to be called 


teachers of the human race. 


A. Plato. 


“’QG)/- 


PLATO, WHO MUST be numbered among the Socratics, was the most 
renowned of the friends and disciples of Socrates, and he it was who 
grasped in all its truth Socrates’ great principle that ultimate reality lies in 
consciousness, since, according to him, the absolute is in thought, and all 
reality is Thought. He does not understand by this a one-sided thought, nor 
what is understood by the false idealism which makes thought once more 
step aside and contemplate itself as conscious thought, and as in opposition 
to reality; 1t is the thought which embraces in an absolute unity reality as 
well as thinking, the Notion and its reality in the movement of science, as 
the Idea of a scientific whole. While Socrates had comprehended the 
thought which is existent in and for itself, only as an object for self- 
conscious will, Plato forsook this narrow point of view, and brought the 
merely abstract right of self-conscious thought, which Socrates had raised 
to a principle, into the sphere of science. By so doing he rendered it possible 
to interpret and apply the principle, though his manner of representation 
may not be altogether scientific. 

Plato is one of those world-famed individuals, his philosophy one of 
those world-renowned creations, whose influence, as regards the culture 
and development of the mind, has from its commencement down to the 
present time been all-important. For what is peculiar in the philosophy of 
Plato is its application to the intellectual and supersensuous world, and its 
elevation of consciousness into the realm of spirit. Thus the spiritual 
element which belongs to thought obtains in this form an importance for 
consciousness, and is brought into consciousness; just as, on the other hand, 
consciousness obtains a foothold on the soil of the other. The Christian 


religion has certainly adopted the lofty principle that man’s inner and 
spiritual nature is his true nature, and takes it as its universal principle, 
though interpreting it in its own way as man’s inclination for holiness; but 
Plato and his philosophy had the greatest share in obtaining for Christianity 
its rational organization, and in bringing it into the kingdom of the 
supernatural, for 1t was Plato who made the first advance in this direction. 

We must begin by mentioning the facts of Plato’s life. Plato was an 
Athenian, born in the third year of the 87th Olympiad, or, according to 
Dodwell, Ol. 87, 4 (B.C. 429), at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, in 
the year in which Pericles died. He was, according to this, thirty-nine or 
forty years younger than Socrates. His father, Ariston, traced his lineage 
from Cadrus; his mother, Perictione, was descended from Solon. The 
paternal uncle of his mother was the celebrated Critias, who was for a time 
among the associates of Socrates, and who was the most talented and 
brilliant, but also the most dangerous and obnoxious, of the Thirty Tyrants 
of Athens (supra, Vol. I. p. 421). Critias is usually represented by the 
ancients as an atheist, with the Cyrenaic Theodoras and Diagoras of Melos; 
Sextus Empiricus (adv. Math. IX. 51-54) has preserved to us a fine 
fragment from one of his poems. Sprung from this noble race, and with no 
lack of means for his culture, Plato received from the most highly esteemed 
of the Sophists an education in all the arts which were then thought to befit 
an Athenian. In his family he was called Aristocles; it was only later that he 
received from his teacher the name of Plato. Some say that he was so styled 
because of the breadth of his forehead; others, because of the richness and 
breadth of his discourse; others again, because of his well-built form.+ 

In his youth he cultivated poetry, and wrote tragedies — very much like 
young poets in our day — also dithyrambs and songs. Various specimens of 
the last are still preserved to us in the Greek anthology, and have as subject 


his various loves; we have amongst others a well-known epigram on a 


certain Aster, one of his best friends, which contains a pretty fancy, found 
also in Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet: 

“To the stars thou look’st, mine Aster, 

O would that I were Heaven, 

With eyes so many thus to gaze on thee.’ 

In his youth he had every intention of devoting himself to politics. He 
was brought by his father to Socrates when in his twentieth year, and 
enjoyed intimate friendship with him for eight years. It is related that 
Socrates dreamt on the preceding night that he had a young swan perched 
on his knees, whose wings quickly developed, and which then flew up to 
heaven, singing the sweetest songs. Many such incidents are mentioned by 
the ancients, and they bear witness to the deep reverence and love with 
which both contemporaries and those of later times regarded the calm 
dignity of Plato, and that loftiness of demeanour which he combined with 
extreme simplicity and lovableness, traits of character which won for him 
the name of “the divine.” Plato did not content himself with the society and 
wisdom of Socrates, but studied in addition the older philosophers, 
particularly Heraclitus. Aristotle (Met. I. 6) states that Plato, before he ever 
came to Socrates, associated with Cratylus, and had been initiated into the 
doctrines of Heraclitus. He also studied the Eleatics, and very particularly 
the Pythagoreans, and he frequented the society of the most noted Sophists. 
Thus deeply immersed in Philosophy, he lost his interest in poetry and 
politics, and gave them up altogether, that he might devote himself entirely 
to scientific pursuits. He fulfilled, like Socrates, his term of military service 
as an Athenian citizen, and is said to have taken part in three campaigns.2 

We have already mentioned (Vol. I. p. 448) that, after Socrates was put to 
death, Plato, like many other philosophers, fled from Athens, and betook 
himself to Euclides at Megara. Leaving Megara before long, he travelled 
first to Cyrene in Africa, where he turned his attention specially to 


mathematics, under the guidance of the celebrated mathematician 
Theodoras, whom he introduces as taking part in several of his dialogues. 
Plato himself soon attained to high proficiency in mathematics. To him is 
attributed the solution of the Delian or Delphic problem, which was 
proposed by the oracle, and, like the Pythagorean dogma, has reference to 
the cube. The problem is, to draw a line the cube of which will be equal to 
the sum of two given cubes. This requires a construction through two 
curves. The nature of the tasks then set by the oracles is very curious; on 
this particular occasion application had been made to the oracle in a time of 
pestilence, and it responded by proposing an entirely scientific problem; the 
change indicated in the spirit of the oracle is highly significant. From 
Cyrene Plato went to Italy and Egypt. In Magna Grecia he made the 
acquaintance of the Pythagoreans of that day, Archytas of Tarentum, the 
celebrated mathematician, Philolaus and others; and he also bought the 
writings of the older Pythagoreans at a high price. In Sicily he made friends 
with Dion. Returning to Athens, he opened a school of Philosophy in the 
Academy, a grove or promenade in which stood a gymnasium, and there he 
discoursed to his disciples. This pleasure-ground had been laid out in 
honour of the hero Academus, but Plato was the true hero of the Academy 
who did away with the old significance of the name, and overshadowed the 
fame of the original hero, whose place he so completely took that the latter 
comes down to after ages only as connected with Plato. 

Plato’s busy life in Athens was twice interrupted by a journey to Sicily, 
to the Court of Dionysius the younger, ruler of Syracuse and Sicily. This 
connection with Dionysius was the most important, if not the only external 
relation into which Plato entered; it had, however, no lasting result. Dion, 
the nearest relative of Dionysius, and other respected Syracusans, his 
friends, deluded themselves with vain hopes regarding Dionysius. He had 
been allowed by his father to grow up almost without education, but his 


friends had instilled into him some notion of and respect for Philosophy, 
and had roused in him a desire to make acquaintance with Plato. They 
hoped that Dionysius would profit greatly by his intimacy with Plato, and 
that his character, which was still unformed, and to all appearance far from 
unpromising, would be so influenced by Plato’s idea of the constitution of a 
true state, that this might, through him, come to be realized in Sicily. It was 
partly his friendship with Dion, and partly and more especially the high 
hopes he himself cherished of seeing a true form of government actually 
established by Dionysius, that induced Plato to take the mistaken step of 
journeying to Sicily. On the surface it seems an excellent idea that a young 
prince should have a wise man at his elbow to instruct and inspire him; and 
on this idea a hundred political romances have been based; the picture has, 
however, no reality behind it. Dionysius was much pleased with Plato, it is 
true, and conceived such a respect for him that he desired to be respected by 
him in turn; but this did not last long. Dionysius was one of those mediocre 
natures who may indeed in a half-hearted way aspire to glory and honour, 
but are capable of no depth and earnestness, however much they may affect 
it, and who lack all strength of character. His intentions were good, but the 
power failed him to carry them out; it was like our own satirical 
representations in the theatre, of a person who aspires to be quite a paragon, 
and turns out an utter fool. The position of affairs represented thereby can 
be nothing but this, seeing that lack of energy alone allows itself to be 
guided; but it is also the same lack of energy which renders impossible of 
execution even a plan made by itself. The rupture between Plato and 
Dionysius took place on personal grounds. Dionysius fell out with his 
relative Dion, and Plato became involved in the quarrel, because he would 
not give up his friendship with Dion. Dionysius was incapable of a 
friendship based on esteem and sympathy in pursuits; it was partly his 
personal inclination to Plato, and partly mere vanity, which had made him 


seek the philosopher’s friendship. Dionysius could not, however, induce 
Plato to come under any obligation to him; he desired that Plato should give 
himself up to him entirely, but this was a demand that Plato refused to 


entertain. 


Plato accordingly took his departure. After the separation, however, both 
felt the desire to be again together. Dionysius recalled Plato, in order to 
effect a reconciliation with him; he could not endure that he should have 
failed in the attempt to attach Plato permanently to himself, and he found it 
specially intolerable that Plato would not give up Dion. Plato yielded to the 
urgent representations, not only of his family and Dion, but also of Archytas 
and other Pythagoreans of Tarentum, to whom Dionysius had applied, and 
who were taking an interest in the reconciliation of Dionysius with Dion 
and Plato; indeed, they went so far as to guarantee safety and liberty of 
departure to Plato. But Dionysius found that he could endure Plato’s 
presence no better than his absence; he felt himself thereby constrained. 
And though, by the influence of Plato and his other companions, a respect 
for science had been awakened in Dionysius, and he had thus become more 
cultured, he never penetrated beyond the surface. His interest in Philosophy 
was just as superficial as his repeated attempts in poetry; and while he 
wished to be everything — poet, philosopher, and statesman — he would 
not submit to be under the guidance of others. Thus no closer tie between 
Plato and Dionysius was formed; they drew together again, and again 
parted, so that the third visit to Sicily ended also in coldness, and the 
connection was not again established. This time the ill-feeling with regard 
to the continued relations with Dion ran so high, that when Plato wished to 
leave Sicily, on account of the treatment his friend had met with from 
Dionysius, the latter deprived him of the means of conveyance, and at last 
would have forcibly prevented his departure from Sicily. The Pythagoreans 


of Tarentum came at length to the rescue,£ demanded Plato back from 
Dionysius, got him conveyed away safely, and brought him to Greece. They 
were aided by the circumstance that Dionysius was afraid of an ill report 
being spread that he was not on good terms with Plato.t Thus Plato’s hopes 
were shattered, and his dream of shaping the constitution in accordance 
with the demands of his own philosophic ideas, through the agency of 
Dionysius, proved vain. 

At a later date, therefore, he actually refused to be the lawgiver of other 
States, though they had made application to him for that very purpose; 
amongst these applicants were the inhabitants of Cyrene and the Arcadians. 
It was a time when many of the Greek States found their constitutions 
unsatisfactory, and yet could not devise anything new.’ Now in the last 
thirty years? many constitutions have been drawn up, and it would be no 
hard task for anyone having had much experience in this work to frame 
another. But theorizing is not sufficient for a constitution; it is not 
individuals who make it; it is something divine and spiritual, which 
develops in history. So strong is this power of the world-spirit that the 
thought of an individual is as nothing against it; and when such thoughts do 
count for something, i.e. when they can be realized, they are then none 
other than the product of this power of the universal spirit. The idea that 
Plato should become lawgiver was not adapted for the times; Solon and 
Lycurgus were lawgivers, but in Plato’s day such a thing was impracticable. 
He declined any further compliance with the wishes of these States, because 
they would not agree to the first condition which he imposed, namely, the 
abolition of all private property,“ a principle which we shall deal with later, 
in considering Plato’s practical philosophy. Honoured thus throughout the 
whole land, and especially in Athens, Plato lived until the first year of the 
108th Olympiad (B.C. 348); and died on his birthday, at a wedding feast, in 
the eighty-first year of his age. 


We have to speak, in the first place, of the direct mode in which Plato’s 
philosophy has come down to us; it is to be found in those of his writings 
which we possess; indubitably they are one of the fairest gifts which fate 
has preserved from the ages that are gone. His philosophy is not, however, 
properly speaking, presented there in systematic form, and to construct it 
from such writings is difficult, not so much from anything in itself, as 
because this philosophy has been differently understood in different periods 
of time; and, more than all, because it has been much and roughly handled 
in modern times by those who have either read into it their own crude 
notions, being enable to conceive the spiritual spiritually, or have regarded 
as the essential and most significant element in Plato’s philosophy that 
which in reality does not belong to Philosophy at all, but only to the mode 
of presentation; in truth, however, it is only ignorance of Philosophy that 
renders it difficult to grasp the philosophy of Plato. The form and matter of 
these works are alike of interest and importance. In studying them we must 
nevertheless make sure, in the first place, what of Philosophy we mean to 
seek and may find within them, and, on the other hand, what Plato’s point 
of view never can afford us, because in his time it was not there to give. 
Thus it may be that the longing with which we approached Philosophy is 
left quite unsatisfied; it is, however, better that we should not be altogether 
satisfied than that such conclusions should be regarded as final. Plato’s 
point of view is clearly defined and necessary, but it is impossible for us to 
remain there, or to go back to it; for Reason now makes higher demands. As 
for regarding it as the highest standpoint, and that which we must take for 
our own — it belongs to the weaknesses of our time not to be able to bear 
the greatness, the immensity of the claims made by the human spirit, to feel 
crushed before them, and to flee from them faint-hearted. We must stand 
above Plato, i.e. we must acquaint ourselves with the needs of thoughtful 


minds in our own time, or rather we must ourselves experience these needs. 


Just as the pedagogue’s aim is to train up men so as to shield them from the 
world, or to keep them in a particular sphere — the counting-house, for 
instance, or bean-planting, if you wish to be idyllic — where they will 
neither know the world nor be known by it; so in Philosophy a return has 
been made to religious faith, and therefore to the Platonic philosophy.“ 
Both are moments which have their due place and their own importance, 
but they are not the philosophy of our time. It would be perfectly justifiable 
to return to Plato in order to learn anew from him the Idea of speculative 
Philosophy, but it is idle to speak of him with extravagant enthusiasm, as if 
he represented beauty and excellence in general. Moreover, it is quite 
superfluous for Philosophy, and belongs to the hypercriticism of our times, 
to treat Plato from a literary point of view, as Schleiermacher does, 
critically examining whether one or another of the minor dialogues is 
genuine or not. Regarding the more important of the dialogues, we may 
mention that the testimony of the ancients leaves not the slightest doubt. 
Then of course the very character of Plato’s works, offering us in their 
manysidedness various modes of treating Philosophy, constitutes the first 
difficulty standing in the way of a comprehension of his philosophy. If we 
still had the oral discourses (Gypawa dd6yuata) of Plato, under the title 
“Concerming the Good” (epi taya0od), which his scholars noted down, we 
should have had his philosophy before us in simpler, because in more 
systematic form. Aristotle seems to have had these discourses before him, 
when dealing with the philosophy of Plato, and he quotes them in his work 
“On Philosophy,” or, “On the Ideas,” or, “On the Good” (Brandis has 
written on this topic). But, as it happens, we have only Plato’s Dialogues, 
and their form renders it all the more difficult for us to gather a definite idea 
of his philosophy. For the dialogue form contains very heterogeneous 
elements; Philosophy proper in the treatment of absolute Being, and, 


intermingled with that, its particular mode of representation. It is just this 
which constitutes the manysidedness of Plato’s works. 

A second difficulty is said to lie in the distinction drawn between 
exoteric and esoteric philosophy. Tennemann (Vol. I. p. 220) says: “Plato 
exercised the right, which is conceded to every thinker, of communicating 
only so much of his discoveries as he thought good, and of so doing only to 
those whom he credited with capacity to receive it. Aristotle, too, had an 
esoteric and an exoteric philosophy, but with this difference, that in his case 
the distinction was merely formal, while with Plato it was also material.” 
How nonsensical! This would appear as if the philosopher kept possession 
of his thoughts in the same way as of his external goods: the philosophic 
Idea is, however, something utterly different, and instead of being possessed 
by, it possesses a man. When philosophers discourse on philosophic 
subjects, they follow of necessity the course of their ideas; they cannot keep 
them in their pockets; and when one man speaks to another, if his words 
have any meaning at all, they must contain the idea present to him. It 1s easy 
enough to hand over an external possession, but the communication of ideas 
requires a certain skill; there is always something esoteric in this, something 
more than the merely exoteric. This difficulty is therefore trifling. 

Thirdly, as one of the circumstances that render it difficult to 
comprehend Plato’s own speculative thought, we can scarcely reckon the 
external consideration that in his Dialogues he does not speak in his own 
person, but introduces Socrates and many others as the speakers, without 
always making it plain which of them expresses the writer’s own opinion. 
By reason of this historic circumstance, which seems to bear out the 
manysidedness of Plato, it has of course been often said, by ancients as well 
as moderns, that he merely expounded, from a historical point of view, the 
system and doctrine of Socrates, that he adapted much in the Dialogues 
from various Sophists, and avowedly advanced many theorems belonging to 


an earlier date, especially those of the Pythagoreans, Heraclitics, and 
Eleatics, even adopting, in the last case, the Eleatic mode of treatment. 
Hence it was said that to these philosophies the whole matter of the treatise 
belonged, the outward form alone being Plato’s. It is therefore necessary to 
distinguish what is peculiarly his and what is not, or whether the component 
parts are in harmony. In the Socratic Dialogues that we have from Cicero, 
the personages can be much more readily made out; but in Cicero there is 
nothing of real interest offered to us. With Plato there can be no talk of this 
ambiguity, and the difficulty is only in appearance. In the Dialogues of 
Plato his philosophy is quite clearly expressed; they are not constructed as 
are the conversations of some people, which consist of many monologues, 
in which one person expresses a certain opinion and another person differs 
from him, and both hold to their own way of thinking. Here, on the 
contrary, the divergency of opinions which comes out is examined, and a 
conclusion arrived at as to the truth; or, if the result is negative, the whole 
process of knowledge is what is seen in Plato. There is, therefore, no need 
to inquire further as to what belongs to Socrates in the Dialogues, and what 
belongs to Plato. This further observation we must, however, make, that 
since Philosophy in its ultimate essence is one and the same, every 
succeeding philosopher will and must take up into his own, all philosophies 
that went before, and what falls specially to him is their further 
development. Philosophy is not a thing apart, like a work of art; though 
even in a work of art it is the skill which the artist learns from others that he 
puts into practice. What is original in the artist 1s his conception as a whole, 
and the intelligent use of the means already at his command; there may 
occur to him in working an endless variety of ideas and discoveries of his 
own. But Philosophy has one thought, one reality, as its foundation; and 
nothing can be put in the place of the true knowledge of this already 
attained; it must of necessity make itself evident in later developments. 


Therefore, as I have already observed (Vol. I. p. 166), Plato’s Dialogues are 
not to be considered as if their aim were to put forward a variety of 
philosophies, nor as if Plato’s were an eclectic philosophy derived from 
them; it forms rather the knot in which these abstract and one-sided 
principles have become truly united in a concrete fashion. In giving a 
general idea of the history of Philosophy, we have already seen (Vol. I. p. 
54) that such points of union, in which the true is concrete, must occur in 
the onward course of philosophical development. The concrete is the unity 
of diverse determinations and principles; these, in order to be perfected, in 
order to come definitely before the consciousness, must first of all be 
presented separately. Thereby they of course acquire an aspect of one- 
sidedness in comparison with the higher principle which follows: this, 
nevertheless, does not annihilate them, nor even leave them where they 
were, but takes them up into itself as moments. Thus in Plato’s philosophy 
we see all manner of philosophic teaching from earlier times absorbed into 
a deeper principle, and therein united. It is in this way that Plato’s 
philosophy shows itself to be a totality of ideas: therefore, as the result, the 
principles of others are comprehended in itself. Frequently Plato does 
nothing more than explain the doctrines of earlier philosophers; and the 
only particular feature in his representation of them is that their scope is 
extended. His Timzeus is, by unanimous testimony, the amplification of a 
still extant work of Pythagoras;“ and, in like manner, his amplification of 
the doctrine of Parmenides is of such a nature that its principle is freed from 
its one-sided character. 

These last two difficulties having been disposed of, if we would likewise 
solve the first mentioned, we must proceed to describe the form in which 
Plato has propounded his ideas, keeping it, on the other hand, distinct from 
Philosophy proper, as we find it with him. The form of the Platonic 
philosophy is, as is well known, the dialogue. The beauty of this form is 


highly attractive; yet we must not think, as many do, that it is the most 
perfect form in which to present Philosophy; it is peculiar to Plato, and as a 
work of art is of course to be much esteemed. 

In the first place, scenery and dramatic form belong to what is external. 
Plato gives to his Dialogues a setting of reality, both as regards place and 
persons, and chooses out some particular occasion which has brought his 
characters together; this in itself 1s very natural and charming. Socrates 
takes the leading part, and among the other actors there are many stars well 
known to us, such as Agathon, Zeno, and Aristophanes. We find ourselves 
in some particular spot; in the Phzedrus (p. 229 Steph.; p. 6 Bekk.) it is at 
the plane tree beside the clear waters of the Ilyssus, through which Socrates 
and Phzedrus pass; in other dialogues we are conducted to the halls of the 
gymnasia, to the Academy, or to a banquet. By never allowing himself to 
appear in person, but putting his thoughts always in the mouth of others, 
any semblance of preaching or of dogmatizing is avoided by Plato, and the 
narrator appears just as little as he does in the History of Thucydides or in 
Homer. Xenophon sometimes brings himself forward, sometimes he 
entirely loses sight of the aim he had in view, of vindicating by what he tells 
of them the life of Socrates and his method of instruction. With Plato, on 
the contrary, all is quite objective and plastic; and he employs great art in 
removing from himself all responsibility for his assertions, often assigning 
them even to a third or fourth person. 

As regards the tone of the intercourse between the characters in these 
Dialogues, we find that the noblest urbanity of well-bred men reigns 
supreme; the Dialogues are a lesson in refinement; we see in them the 
savoir faire of a man acquainted with the world. The term courtesy does not 
quite express urbanity; it is too wide, and includes the additional notion of 
testifying respect, of expressing deference and personal obligation; urbanity 
is true courtesy, and forms its real basis. But urbanity makes a point of 


granting complete liberty to all with whom we converse, both as regards the 
character and matter of their opinions, and also the right of giving 
expression to the same. Thus in our counter-statements and contradictions 
we make it evident that what we have ourselves to say against the statement 
made by our opponent is the mere expression of our subjective opinion; for 
this is a conversation carried on by persons as persons, and not objective 
reason talking with itself. However energetically we may then express 
ourselves, we must always acknowledge that our opponent is also a thinking 
person; just as one must not take to speaking with the air of being an oracle, 
nor prevent anyone else from opening his mouth in reply. This urbanity is, 
however, not forbearance, but rather the highest degree of frankness and 
candour, and it is this very characteristic which gives such gracefulness to 
Plato’s Dialogues. 

Finally, this dialogue is not a conversation, in which what is said has, 
and is meant to have, a merely casual connection, without any exhaustive 
treatment of the subject. When one talks only for amusement, the casual and 
arbitrary sequence of ideas is quite to be expected. In the introduction, to be 
sure, the Dialogues of Plato have sometimes this very character of being 
mere conversations, and consequently appear to take an accidental form; for 
Socrates 1s made to take his start from the particular conceptions of certain 
individuals, and from the circle of their ideas (Vol. I. p. 397). Later, 
however, these dialogues become a systematic development of the matter in 
hand, wherein the subjective character of the conversation disappears, and 
the whole course of the argument shows a beautifully consistent dialectic 
process. Socrates talks, turns the conversation, lays down his own views, 
draws a conclusion, and does all this through the apparent instrumentality of 
the question; most questions are so framed as to be answered by merely Yes 
or No. The dialogue seems to be the form best adapted for representing an 
argument, because it sways hither and thither; the different sides are allotted 


to different persons, and thus the argument is made more animated. The 
dialogue has, however, this disadvantage, that it seems to be carried on 
arbitrarily, so that at the end the feeling always remains that the matter 
might have turned out differently. But in the Platonic Dialogues this 
arbitrary character is apparent only; it has been got rid of by limiting the 
development to the development of the subject in hand, and by leaving very 
little to be said by the second speaker. Such personages are, as we already 
saw in connection with Socrates (Vol. I. p. 402), plastic personages as 
regards the conversation; no one is put there to state his own views, or, as 
the French express it, pour placer son mot. Just as in the Catechism the 
answers are prescribed to the questions asked, so is it in these dialogues, for 
they who answer have to say what the author pleases. The question is so 
framed that a quite simple answer is alone possible, and, thanks to the 
artistic beauty and power of the dialogues, such an answer appears at the 
same time perfectly natural. 

In the next place, there is connected with this outward aspect of 
personality the circumstance that the Platonic philosophy does not proclaim 
itself to be one particular field, where some one begins a science of his own 
in a sphere of his own; for it sometimes enters into the ordinary conceptions 
of culture, like those of Socrates, sometimes into those of the Sophists, at 
other times into those of earlier philosophers, and in so doing brings before 
us exemplifications from ordinary knowledge, and also uses the methods of 
the same. A systematic exposition of Philosophy we cannot in this way 
find; and of course it is all the less easy for us to take a comprehensive view 
of the subject, since there are at hand no means of judging whether the 
treatment has been exhaustive or not. Nevertheless, there is present there 
one spirit, one definite point of view as regards Philosophy, even though 
Mind does not make its appearance in the precise form which we demand. 
The philosophic culture of Plato, like the general culture of his time, was 


not yet ripe for really scientific work; the Idea was still too fresh and new; it 
was only in Aristotle that it attained to a systematic scientific form of 
representation. 

Connected with this deficiency in Plato’s mode of representation, there is 
also a deficiency in respect of the concrete determination of the Idea itself, 
since the various elements of the Platonic philosophy which are represented 
in these dialogues, namely the merely popular conceptions of Being and the 
apprehending knowledge of the same, are really mixed up in a loose, 
popular way, so that the former more especially come to be represented in a 
myth or parable; such intermingling is inevitable in this beginning of 
science proper in its true form. Plato’s lofty mind, which had a perception 
or conception of Mind, penetrated through his subject with the speculative 
Notion, but he only began to penetrate it thus, and he did not yet embrace 
the whole of its reality in the Notion; or the knowledge which appeared in 
Plato did not yet fully realize itself in him. Here it therefore happens 
sometimes that the ordinary conception of reality again separates itself from 
its Notion, and that the latter comes into opposition with it, without any 
statement having been made that the Notion alone constitutes reality. Thus 
we find Plato speaking of God, and again, in the Notion, of the absolute 
reality of things, but speaking of them as separated, or in a connection in 
which they both appear separated; and God, as an uncomprehended 
existence, is made to belong to the ordinary conception. Sometimes, in 
order to give greater completeness and reality, in place of following out the 
Notion, mere pictorial conceptions are introduced, myths, spontaneous 
imaginations of his own, or tales derived from the sensuous conception, 
which no doubt are determined by thought, but which this has never 
permeated in truth, but only in such a way that the intellectual 1s determined 
by the forms of ordinary conception. For instance, appearances of the body 
or of nature, which are perceptible by the senses, are brought forward along 


with thoughts regarding them, which do not nearly so completely exhaust 
the subject as if it had been thoroughly thought out, and the Notion allowed 
to pursue an independent course. 

Looking at this as it bears on the question of how Plato’s philosophy is to 
be apprehended, we find, owing to these two circumstances, that either too 
much or too little is found in it. Too much is found by the ancients, the so- 
called -, who sometimes dealt with Plato’s philosophy as they dealt with the 
Greek mythology. This they allegorized and represented as the expression 
of ideas — which the myths certainly are — and in the same way they first 
raised the ideas in Plato’s myths to the rank of theorems: for the merit of 
Philosophy consists alone in the fact that truth is expressed in the form of 
the Notion. Sometimes, again, they took what with Plato is in the form of 
the Notion for the expression of Absolute Being — the theory of Being in 
the Parmenides, for instance, for the knowledge of God — Just as if Plato 
had not himself drawn a distinction between them. But in the pure Notions 
of Plato the ordinary conception as such is not abrogated; either it is not 
said that these Notions constitute its reality, or they are to Plato no more 
than a conception, and not reality. Again, we certainly see that too little is 
found in Plato by the moderns in particular; for they attach themselves pre- 
eminently to the side of the ordinary conception, and see in it reality. What 
in Plato relates to the Notion, or what is purely speculative, is nothing more 
in their eyes than roaming about in abstract logical notions, or than empty 
subtleties: on the other hand, they take that for theorem which was 
enunciated as a popular conception. Thus we find in Tennemann (Vol. II. p. 
376) and others an obstinate determination to lead back the Platonic 
Philosophy to the forms of our former metaphysic, e.g. to the proof of the 
existence of God. 

However much, therefore, Plato’s mythical presentation of Philosophy is 
praised, and however attractive it is in his Dialogues, it yet proves a source 


of misapprehensions; and it is one of these misapprehensions, if Plato’s 
myths are held to be what is most excellent in his philosophy. Many 
propositions, it is true, are made more easily intelligible by being presented 
in mythical form; nevertheless, what is not the true way of presenting them; 
propositions are thoughts which, in order to be pure, must be brought 
forward as such. The myth is always a mode of representation which, as 
belonging to an earlier stage, introduces sensuous images, which are 
directed to imagination, not to thought; in this, however, the activity of 
thought is suspended, it cannot yet establish itself by its own power, and so 
is not yet free. The myth belongs to the pedagogic stage of the human race, 
since it entices and allures men to occupy themselves with the content; but 
as it takes away from the purity of thought through sensuous forms, it 
cannot express the meaning of Thought. When the Notion attains its full 
development, it has no more need of the myth. Plato often says that it 1s 
difficult to express one’s thoughts on such and such a subject, and he 
therefore will employ a myth; no doubt this is easier. Plato also says of 
simple Notions that they are dependent, transitory moments, which have 
their ultimate truth in God; and in this first mention of God by Plato, He is 
made a mere conception. Thus the manner of conception and the genuinely 
speculative element are confounded. 

In order to gather Plato’s philosophy from his dialogues, what we have to 
do is to distinguish what belongs to ordinary conception — especially 
where Plato has recourse to myths for the presentation of a philosophic idea 
— from the philosophic idea itself; only then do we know that what belongs 
only to the ordinary conception, as such, does not belong to thought, is not 
the essential. But if we do not recognize what is Notion, or what is 
speculative, there is inevitably the danger of these myths leading us to draw 
quite a host of maxims and theorems from the dialogues, and to give them 
out as Plato’s philosophic propositions, while they are really nothing of the 


kind, but belong entirely to the manner of presentation. Thus, for instance, 
in the Timzeus (p. 41 Steph.; p. 43 Bekk.) Plato makes use of the form, God 
created the world, and the demons had a certain share in the work; this is 
spoken quite after the manner of the popular conception. If, however, it is 
taken as a philosophic dogma on Plato’s part that God made the world, that 
higher beings of a spiritual kind exist, and, in the creation of the world, lent 
God a helping hand, we may see that this stands word for word in Plato, and 
yet it does not belong to his philosophy. When in pictorial fashion he says 
of the soul of man that it has a rational and an irrational part, this is to be 
taken only in a general sense; Plato does not thereby make the philosophic 
assertion that the soul is compounded of two kinds of substance, two kinds 
of thing. When he represents knowledge or learning as a process of 
recollection, this may be taken to mean that the soul existed before man’s 
birth. In like manner, when he speaks of the central point of his philosophy, 
of Ideas, of the Universal, as the permanently self-existent, as the patterns 
of things sensible, we may easily be led to think of these Ideas, after the 
manner of the modern categories of the understanding, as substances which 
exist outside reality, in the Understanding of God; or on their own account 
and as independent — like the angels, for example. In short, all that is 
expressed in the manner of pictorial conception is taken by the moderns in 
sober earnest for philosophy. Such a representation of Plato’s philosophy 
can be supported by Plato’s own words; but one who knows what 
Philosophy is, cares little for such expressions, and recognizes what was 
Plato’s true meaning. 

In the account of the Platonic philosophy to which I must now proceed, 
the two cannot certainly be separated, but they must be noted and judged of 
in a very different manner from that which has prevailed amongst the 
moderns. We have, on the one hand, to make clear Plato’s general 


conception of what Philosophy and Knowledge really are, and on the other 
to develop the particular branches of Philosophy of which he treats. 

In considering his general conception of Philosophy, the first point that 
strikes us is the high estimation in which Plato held Philosophy. The lofty 
nature of the knowledge of Philosophy deeply impressed him, and he shows 
a real enthusiasm for the thought which deals with the absolute. Just as the 
Cyrenaics treat of the relation of the existent to the individual 
consciousness, and the Cynics assert immediate freedom to be reality, Plato 
upholds the self-mediating unity of consciousness and reality, or 
knowledge. He everywhere expresses the most exalted ideas regarding the 
value of Philosophy, as also the deepest and strongest sense of the 
inferiority of all else; he speaks of it with the greatest energy and 
enthusiasm, with all the pride of science, and in a manner such as nowadays 
we should not venture to adopt. There is in him none of the so-called 
modest attitude of this science towards other spheres of knowledge, nor of 
man towards God. Plato has a full consciousness of how near human reason 
is to God, and indeed of its unity with Him. Men do not mind reading this in 
Plato, an ancient, because it is no longer a present thing, but were it coming 
from a modern philosopher, it would be taken much amiss. Philosophy to 
Plato is man’s highest possible possession and true reality; it alone has to be 
sought of man. Out of many passages on this subject I shall quote in the 
first instance the following from the Timeeus (p. 47 Steph.; p. 54 Bekk.): 
“Our knowledge of what is most excellent begins with the eyes. The 
distinction between the visible day and the night, the months and courses of 
the planets, have begotten a knowledge of time, and awakened a desire to 
know the nature of the whole. From this we then obtained Philosophy, and 
no greater gift than this, given by God to man, has ever come or will come.” 

The manner in which Plato expresses his opinions on this subject in the 
Republic is very well known, as it is greatly decried, because it so 


completely contradicts the common ideas of men, and it is all the more 
surprising in that it concerns the relation of Philosophy to the state, and 
therefore to actuality. For before this, though a certain value might indeed 
be attributed to Philosophy, it still remained confined to the thoughts of the 
individual; here, however, it goes forth into questions of constitution, 
government, actuality. After Plato made Socrates, in the Republic, expound 
the nature of a true state, he caused Glaucon to interrupt by expressing his 
desire that Plato should show how it could be possible for such a state to 
exist. Socrates parries the question, will not come to the point, seeks 
evasive pleas, and tries to extricate himself by asserting that in describing 
what is just, he does not bind himself to show how it might be realized in 
actuality, though some indication must certainly be given of how an 
approximate, if not a complete realization of it might be possible. Finally, 
when pressed, he says: “Then it shall be expressed, even though a flood of 
laughter and utter disbelief overwhelm me. When philosophers rule the 
states, or the so-called kings and princes of the present time are truly and 
completely philosophers, when thus political greatness and Philosophy meet 
in one, and the many natures who now follow either side to the exclusion of 
the other, come together, then, and not till then, can there be an end, dear 
Glaucon, either to the evils of the state or, as I believe, to those of the 
human race. Then only will this state of which I spoke be possible or see the 
light of day.” “This,” adds Socrates, “is what I have so long hesitated to say, 
because I know that it is so much opposed to ordinary ideas.” Plato makes 
Glaucon answer, “Socrates, you have expressed what, you must recollect, 
would cause many men, and not bad men either, to pull off their coats and 
seize the first weapon that comes to hand, and set upon you one and all with 
might and main; and if you don’t know how to appease them with your 


reasons, you will have to answer for it.” 


Plato here plainly asserts the necessity for thus uniting Philosophy with 
government. As to this demand, it may seem a piece of great presumption to 
say that philosophers should have the government of states accorded to 
them, for the territory or ground of history is different from that of 
Philosophy. In history, the Idea, as the absolute power, has certainly to 
realize itself; in other words, God rules in the world. But history is the Idea 
working itself out in a natural way, and not with the consciousness of the 
Idea. The action is certainly in accordance with general reflections on what 
is right, moral, and pleasing to God; but we must recognize that action 
represents at the same time the endeavours of the subject as such for 
particular ends. The realization of the Idea thus takes place through an 
intermingling of thoughts and Notions with immediate and particular ends. 
Hence it is only on the one side produced through thoughts, and on the 
other through circumstances, through human actions in their capacity of 
means. These means often seem opposed to the Idea, but that does not 
really matter; all those particular ends are really only means of bringing 
forth the Idea, because it is the absolute power. Hence the Idea comes to 
pass in the world, and no difficulty is caused, but it is not requisite that 
those who rule should have the Idea. 

In order, however, to judge of the statement that the regents of the people 
should be philosophers, we must certainty consider what was understood by 
Philosophy in the Platonic sense and in the sense of the times. The word 
Philosophy has had in different periods very different significations. There 
was a time when a man who did not believe in spectres or in the devil was 
called a philosopher. When such ideas as these pass away, it does not occur 
to people to call anyone a philosopher for a reason such as this. The English 
consider what we call experimental physics to be Philosophy; a philosopher 
to them is anyone who makes investigations in, and possesses a theoretic 
knowledge of chemistry, mechanics, &c. (Vol. I. p. 57). In Plato Philosophy 


becomes mingled with the knowledge of the supersensuous, or what to us is 
religious knowledge. The Platonic philosophy is thus the knowledge of the 
absolutely true and right, the knowledge of universal ends in the state, and 
the recognition of their validity. In all the history of the migration of the 
nations, when the Christian religion became the universal religion, the only 
point of interest was to conceive the supersensuous kingdom — which was 
at first independent, absolutely universal and true — as actualized, and to 
determine actuality in conformity thereto. This has been from that time 
forth the business of culture. A state, a government and constitution of 
modern times has hence quite a different basis from a state of ancient times, 
and particularly from one of Plato’s day. The Greeks were then altogether 
dissatisfied with their democratic constitution, and the conditions resulting 
from it (supra, p. 8), and similarly all philosophers condemned the 
democracies of the Greek states in which such things as the punishment of 
generals (supra, Vol. I. p. 391) took place. In such a constitution it might 
certainly be thought that what was best for the state would be the first 
subject of consideration; but arbitrariness prevailed, and this was only 
temporarily restrained by preponderating individualities, or by masters in 
statesmanship like Aristides, Themistocles, and others. This condition of 
matters preceded the disintegration of the constitution. In our states, on the 
other hand, the end of the state, what is best for all, is immanent and 
efficacious in quite another way than was the case in olden times. The 
condition of the laws and courts of justice, of the constitution and spirit of 
the people, is so firmly established in itself that matters of the passing 
moment alone remain to be decided; and it may even be asked what, if 
anything, is dependent on the individual. 

To us government means that in the actual state procedure will be in 
accordance with the nature of the thing, and since a knowledge of the 
Notion of the thing is requisite to this, actuality is brought into harmony 


with the Notion, and thereby the Idea is realized in existence. The result of 
this thus is that when Plato says that philosophers should rule, he signifies 
the determination of the whole matter through universal principles. This is 
realized much more in modern states, because universal principles really 
form the bases — certainly not of all, but of most of them. Some have 
already reached this stage, others are striving to reach it, but all recognize 
that such principles must constitute the real substance of administration and 
rule. 

What Plato demands is thus, in point of fact, already present. But what 
we call Philosophy, movement in pure thoughts, has to do with form, and 
this is something peculiar to itself; nevertheless, the form is not responsible 
if the universal, freedom, law, is not made a principle in a state. Marcus 
Aurelius is an example of what a philosopher upon a throne could effect; we 
have, however, only private actions to record of him, and the Roman 
Empire was made no better by him. Frederick II. was, on the other hand, 
justly called the philosopher king. He occupied himself with the Wolffian 
metaphysics and French philosophy and verses, and was thus, according to 
his times, a philosopher. Philosophy appears to have been an affair of his 
own particular inclination, and quite distinct from the fact that he was king. 
But he was also a philosophic king in the sense that he made for himself an 
entirely universal end, the well-being and good of the state, a guiding 
principle in his actions and in all his regulations in respect to treaties with 
other states, and to the rights of individuals at home; these last he entirely 
subordinated to absolutely universal ends. If, however, later on, procedure 
of this kind became ordinary custom, the succeeding princes are no longer 
called philosophers, even if the same principle is present to them, and the 
government, and especially the institutions, are founded on it. 

In the Republic, Plato further speaks in a figure of the difference 
between a condition of philosophic culture and a lack of Philosophy: it is a 


long comparison which is both striking and brilliant. The idea which he 
makes use of is as follows:— “Let us think of an underground den like a 
cave with a long entrance opening to the light. Its inhabitants are chained so 
that they cannot move their necks, and can see only the back of the cave. 
Far behind their backs a torch burns above them. In the intervening space 
there is a raised way and also a low wall; and behind this wall” (towards the 
light) “there are men who carry and raise above it all manner of statues of 
men and animals like puppets in a marionette show, sometimes talking to 
one another meanwhile, and sometimes silent. Those who are chained 
would see only the shadows which fall on the opposite wall, and they would 
take them for reality; they would hear, moreover, by means of the echo, 
what was said by those who moved the figures, and they would think that it 
was the voice of the shadows. Now if one of the prisoners were released, 
and compelled to turn his neck so as to see things as they are, he would 
think that what he saw was an illusive dream, and that the shadows were the 
reality. And if anyone were to take him out of the prison into the light itself, 
he would be dazzled by the light and could see nothing; and he would hate 
the person who brought him to the light, as having taken away what was to 
him the truth, and prepared only pain and evil in its place.’ This kind of 
myth is in harmony with the character of the Platonic philosophy, in that it 
separates the conception of the sensuous world present in men from the 
knowledge of the supersensuous. 

Since we now speak more fully of this matter, we must in the second 
place consider the nature of knowledge according to Plato, and in so doing 
commence our account of the Platonic philosophy itself. 

a. Plato gave a more precise definition of philosophers as those “who are 
eager to behold the truth.” — Glaucon: “That is quite right. But how do you 
explain it?” Socrates: “I tell this not to everyone, but you will agree with me 
in it.” “In what?” “In this, that as the Beautiful is opposed to the Ugly, they 


are two things.” “Why not?” “With the Just and the Unjust, the Good and 
the Evil, and every other Idea (cidoc) the case is the same, that each of them 
is by itself a One; on the other hand, on account of its combination with 
actions and bodies and other Ideas springing up on every side, each appears 
as a Many.” “You are right.” “I distinguish now, according to this, between 
the sight-loving, art-loving, busy class on the one side, and those on the 
other side, of whom we were just speaking as alone entitled to be called 
philosophers.” “What do you mean by that?” “I mean by that, such as 
delight in seeing and hearing, who love beautiful voices, and colours, and 
forms, and all that is composed thereof, while their mind is still incapable of 
seeing and loving the Beautiful in its own nature.” “Such is the case.” 
“Those, however, who have the power of passing on to the Beautiful itself, 
and seeing what it is in itself (ka avtd), are they not rare?” “They are 
indeed.” “He then who sees that beautiful things are beautiful, but does not 
apprehend Beauty itself, and cannot follow if another should seek to lead 
him to the knowledge of the same, — think you that he lives his life awake, 
or in a dream?” (That is to say, those who are not philosophers are like men 
who dream.) “For look, is it not dreaming when one in sleep, or even when 
awake, takes what merely resembles a certain thing to be not something that 
resembles it, but the very thing that it is like?” “I should certainly say of 
such an one that he was dreaming.” “The waking man, on the other hand, is 
he who holds the Beautiful itself to be the Existent, and can recognize its 
very self as well as that which only partakes of it (uetéyovva), and does not 
confuse between the two.”4 

In this account of Philosophy, we at once see what the so much talked of 
Ideas of Plato are. The Idea is nothing else than that which is known to us 
more familiarly by the name of the Universal, regarded, however, not as the 
formal Universal, which is only a property of things, but as implicitly and 
explicitly existent, as reality, as that which alone is true. We translate cidoc 


first of all as species or kind; and the Idea is no doubt the species, but rather 
as it 1s apprehended by and exists for Thought. Of course when we 
understand by species nothing but the gathering together by our reflection, 
and for convenience sake, of the like characteristics of several individuals 
as indicating their distinguishing features, we have the universal in quite an 
external form. But the specific character of the animal is its being alive; this 
being alive is that which makes it what it is, and deprived of this, it ceases 
to exist. To Plato, accordingly, Philosophy is really the science of this 
implicitly universal, to which, as contrasted with the particular, he always 
continues to return. “When Plato spoke of tableness and cupness, Diogenes 
the Cynic said: ‘I see a table and a cup, to be sure, but not tableness and 
cupness.’ ‘Right,’ answered Plato; ‘for you have eyes wherewith to see the 
table and the cup, but mind, by which one sees tableness and cupness, you 
have not (vodv ovk éyetc).””42 What Socrates began was carried out by 
Plato, who acknowledged only the Universal, the Idea, the Good, as that 
which has existence. Through the presentation of his Ideas, Plato opened up 
the intellectual world, which, however, is not beyond reality, in heaven, in 
another place, but is the real world. With Leucippus, too, the Ideal is 
brought closer to reality, and not — metaphysically — thrust away behind 
Nature. The essence of the doctrine of Ideas is thus the view that the True is 
not that which exists for the senses, but that only what has its determination 
in itself, the implicitly and explicitly Universal, truly exists in the world; the 
intellectual world is therefore the True, that which is worthy to be known — 
indeed, the Eternal, the implicitly and explicitly divine. The differences are 
not essential, but only transitory; yet the Absolute of Plato, as being the one 
in itself and identical with itself, is at the same time concrete in itself, in 
that it is a movement returning into itself, and is eternally at home with 
itself. But love for Ideas is that which Plato calls enthusiasm. 


The misapprehension of Plato’s Ideas takes two directions; one of these 
has to do with the thinking, which is formal, and holds as true reality the 
sensuous alone, or what is conceived of through the senses — this is what 
Plato asserts to be mere shadows. For when Plato speaks of the Universal as 
the real, his conception of it is met either by the statement that the Universal 
is present to us only as a property, and is therefore a mere thought in our 
understanding, or else that Plato takes this same Universal as substance, as 
an existence in itself, which, however, falls outside of us. When Plato 
further uses the expression that sensuous things are, like images (€ik6véc), 
similar to that which has absolute existence, or that the Idea is their pattern 
and model (zapadetyua), if these Ideas are not exactly made into things, 
they are made into a kind of transcendent existences which lie somewhere 
far from us in an understanding outside this world, and are pictures set up 
which we merely do not see; they are like the artist’s model, following 
which he works upon a given material, and thereon impresses the likeness 
of the original. And owing to their not only being removed from this 
sensuous present reality, which passes for truth, but also being liberated 
from the actuality of the individual consciousness, their subject, of which 
they are originally the representations, passes out of consciousness, and 
even comes to be represented only as something which is apart from 
consciousness. 

The second misapprehension that prevails with regard to these Ideas 
takes place when they are not transferred beyond our consciousness, but 
pass for ideals of our reason, which are no doubt necessary, but which 
produce nothing that either has reality now or can ever attain to it. As in the 
former view the Beyond is a conception that lies outside the world, and in 
which species are hypostatized, so in this view our reason is just such a 
realm beyond reality. But when species are looked on as if they were the 
forms of reality in us, there is again a misapprehension, just as if they were 


looked at as esthetic in nature. By so doing, they are defined as intellectual 
perceptions which must present themselves immediately, and belong either 
to a happy genius or else to a condition of ecstasy or enthusiasm. In such a 
case they would be mere creations of the imagination, but this is not Plato’s 
nor the true sense. They are not immediately in consciousness, but they are 
in the apprehending knowledge; and they are immediate perceptions only in 
so far as they are apprehending knowledge comprehended in its simplicity 
and in relation to the result; in other words, the immediate perception is 
only the moment of their simplicity. Therefore we do not possess them, they 
are developed in the mind through the apprehending knowledge; 
enthusiasm is the first rude shape they take, but knowledge first brings them 
to light in rational developed form; they are in this form none the less real, 
for they alone are Being. 

On this account Plato first of all distinguishes Science, the Knowledge of 
the True, from opinion. “Such thinking (61dvo1av) as of one who knows, we 
may justly call knowledge (yv@unv); but the other, opinion (ddéav). 
Knowledge proceeds from that which is; opinion is opposed to it; but it is 
not the case that its content is Nothing — that would be ignorance — for 
when an opinion is held, it is held about Something. Opinion is thus 
intermediate between ignorance and science, its content is a mixture of 
Being and Nothing. The object of the senses, the object of opinion, the 
particular, only participates in the Beautiful, the Good, the Just, the 
Universal; but it is at the same time also ugly, evil, unjust, and so on. The 
double is at the same time the half. The particular is not only large or small, 
light or heavy, and any one of these opposites, but every particular is as 
much the one as the other. Such a mixture of Being and non-Being is the 
particular, the object of opinion;”” — a mixture in which the opposites 
have not resolved themselves into the Universal. The latter would be the 


speculative Idea of knowledge, while to opinion belongs the manner of our 
ordinary consciousness. 

b. Before we commence the examination of the objective implicitly 
existent content of knowledge, we must consider more in detail, on the one 
hand, the subjective existence of knowledge in consciousness as we find it 
in Plato, and, on the other, how the content is or appears in ordinary 
conception as soul; and the two together form the relation of knowledge, as 
the universal, to the individual consciousness. 

a. The source through which we become conscious of the divine is the 
same as that already seen in Socrates (Vol. I. pp. 410, 411). The spirit of 
man contains reality in itself, and in order to learn what is divine he must 
develop it out of himself and bring it to consciousness. With the Socratics 
this discussion respecting the immanent nature of knowledge in the mind of 
man takes the form of a question as to whether virtue can be taught or not, 
and with the sophist Protagoras of asking whether feeling is the truth, which 
is allied with the question of the content of scientific knowledge, and with 
the distinction between that and opinion. But Plato goes on to say that the 
process by which we come to know is not, properly speaking, learning, for 
that which we appear to learn we really only recollect. Plato often comes 
back to this subject, but in particular he treats of the point in the Meno, in 
which he asserts (p. 81, 84 Steph.; p. 349, 355, 356 Bekk.) that nothing can, 
properly speaking, be learned, for learning is just a recollection of what we 
already possess, to which the perplexity in which our minds are placed, 
merely acts as stimulus. Plato here gives the question a speculative 
significance, in which the reality of knowledge, and not the empirical view 
of the acquisition of knowledge, is dealt with. For learning, according to the 
immediate ordinary conception of it, expresses the taking up of what is 
foreign into thinking consciousness, a mechanical mode of union and the 
filling of an empty space with things which are foreign and indifferent to 


this space itself. An external method of effecting increase such as this, in 
which the soul appears to be a tabula rasa, and which resembles the idea 
we form of growth going on in the living body through the addition of 
particles, is dead, and is incompatible with the nature of mind, which is 
subjectivity, unity, being and remaining at home with itself. But Plato 
presents the true nature of consciousness in asserting that it is mind in 
which, as mind, that is already present which becomes object to 
consciousness, or which it explicitly becomes. This is the Notion of the true 
universal in its movement; of the species which is in itself its own 
Becoming, in that it is already implicitly what it explicitly becomes — a 
process in which it does not come outside of itself. Mind is this absolute 
species, whose process is only the continual return into itself; thus nothing 
is for it which it is not in itself. According to this, the process of learning is 
not that something foreign enters in, but that the mind’s own essence 
becomes actualized, or it comes to the knowledge of this last. What has not 
yet learned is the soul, the consciousness represented as natural being. What 
causes the mind to turn to science is the semblance, and the confusion 
caused through it, of the essential nature of mind being something different, 
or the negative of itself — a mode of manifestation which contradicts its 
real nature, for it has or is the inward certainty of being all reality. In that it 
abrogates this semblance of other-being, it comprehends the objective, i.e. 
gives itself immediately in it the consciousness of itself, and thus attains to 
science. Ideas of individual, temporal, transitory things undoubtedly come 
from without, but not the universal thoughts which, as the true, have their 
root in the mind and belong to its nature; by this means all authority is 
destroyed. 

In one sense recollection [Erinnerung] is certainly an unfortunate 
expression, in the sense, namely, that an idea is reproduced which has 
already existed at another time. But recollection has another sense, which is 


given by its etymology, namely that of making oneself inward, going 
inward, and this is the profound meaning of the word in thought. In this 
sense it may undoubtedly be said that knowledge of the universal is nothing 
but a recollection, a going within self, and that we make that which at first 
shows itself in external form and determined as a manifold, into an inward, 
a universal, because we go into ourselves and thus bring what is inward in 
us into consciousness. With Plato, however, as we cannot deny, the word 
recollection has constantly the first and empirical sense. This comes from 
the fact that Plato propounds the true Notion that consciousness in itself is 
the content of knowledge, partly in the form of popular idea and in that of 
myths. Hence here even, the already mentioned (p. 18) intermingling of 
idea and Notion commences. In the Meno (p. 82-86 Steph.; p. 350-360 
Bekk.) Socrates tries to show, by experiment on a slave who had received 
no instruction, that learning is a recollection. Socrates merely questions 
him, leaving him to answer in his own way, without either teaching him or 
asserting the truth of any fact, and at length brings him to the enunciation of 
a geometrical proposition on the relation which the diagonal of a square 
bears to its side. The slave obtains the knowledge out of himself alone, so 
that it appears as though he only recollected what he already knew but had 
forgotten. Now if Plato here calls this coming forth of knowledge from 
consciousness a recollection, it follows that this knowledge has been 
already in this consciousness, i.e. that the individual consciousness has not 
only the content of knowledge implicitly, in accordance with its essential 
nature, but has also possessed it as this individual consciousness and not as 
universal. But this moment of individuality belongs only to the ordinary 
conception, and recollection is not thought; for recollection relates to man 
as a sensuous “this,” and not as a universal. The essential nature of the 
coming forth of knowledge is hence here mingled with the individual, with 
ordinary conception, and knowledge here appears in the form of soul, as of 


the implicitly existent reality, the one, for the soul is still only a moment of 
spirit. As Plato here passes into a conception the content of which has no 
longer the pure significance of the universal, but of the individual, he 
further depicts it in the form of a myth. He represents the implicit existence 
of mind in the form of a pre-existence in time, as if the truth had already 
been for us in another time. But at the same time we must remark that he 
does not propound this as a philosophic doctrine, but in the form of a saying 
received from priests and priestesses who comprehend what is divine. 
Pindar and other holy men say the same. According to these sayings, the 
human soul is immortal; it both ceases to be, or, as men say, it dies, and it 
comes again into existence, but in no way perishes. “Now if the soul is 
immortal and often reappears” (metempsychosis), “and if it has seen that 
which is here as well as in Hades,” (in unconsciousness) “and everything 
else, learning has no more meaning, for it only recollects what it has already 


known.”22 


Historians seize upon this allusion to what is really an Egyptian 
idea, and a sensuous conception merely, and say that Plato has laid down 
that such and such was the case. But Plato made no such statement 
whatever; what he here says has nothing to do with Philosophy, and more 
particularly nothing to do with his philosophy, any more than what 
afterwards is said regarding God. 

B. In other Dialogues this myth is further and more strikingly developed; 
it certainly employs remembrance in its ordinary sense, which is that the 
mind of man has in past time seen that which comes to his consciousness as 
the true and absolutely existent. Plato’s principal effort is, however, to show 
through this assertion of recollection, that the mind, the soul, thought, is on 
its own account free, and this has to the ancients, and particularly to the 
Platonic idea, a close connection with what we call immortality of the soul. 

aa. In the Phzedrus (p. 245 Steph.; p. 38 Bekk.) Plato speaks of this in 
order to show that the Eros is a divine madness (uavia), and is given to us 


as the greatest happiness. It is a state of enthusiasm, which here has a 
powerful, predominating aspiration towards the Idea (supra, p. 30): but it is 
not an enthusiasm proceeding from the heart and feeling, it 1s not an 
ordinary perception, but a consciousness and knowledge of the ideal. Plato 
says that he must expound the nature of the divine and human soul in order 
to demonstrate the Eros. “The first point is that the soul 1s immortal. For 
what moves itself is immortal and eternal, but what obtains its movement 
from another is transient. What moves itself is the first principle, for it 
certainly has its origin and first beginning in itself and derived from no 
other. And just as little can it cease to move, for that alone can cease which 
derives its motion from another.” Plato thus first develops the stmple Notion 
of the soul as of the self-moving, and, thus far, an element in mind; but the 
proper life of the mind in and for itself is the consciousness of the absolute 
nature and freedom of the “I.” When we speak of the immortality of the 
soul, the idea is most frequently present to us that the soul is like a physical 
thing which has qualities of all kinds, and while these can certainly be 
changed, it yet seems that, as being independent of them, it is not subject to 
change. Now thought is one of these qualities, which are thus independent 
of the thing; and thought is also here defined as a thing, and as if it could 
pass away or cease to be. As regards this point, the main feature of the idea 
is that the soul should be able to subsist as an imperishable thing without 
having imagination, thought, &c. With Plato the immortality of the soul is, 
on the other hand, immediately connected with the fact that the soul is itself 
that which thinks; and hence that thought is not a quality of soul, but its 
substance. It 1s as with body, where the weight is not a quality, but its 
substance; for as the body would no longer exist if the weight were 
abstracted, the soul would not exist if thought were taken away. Thought is 
the activity of the universal, not an abstraction, but the reflection into self 
and the positing of self that takes place in all conceptions. Now because 


thought is an eternal which remains at home with itself in every change, 
soul preserves its identity in what is different, just as, for instance, in 
sensuous perception it deals with what is different, with outside matter, and 
is yet at home with itself. Immortality has not then the interest to Plato 
which it has to us from a religious point of view; in that to him it is 
associated in greater measure with the nature of thought, and with the 
inward freedom of the same, it 1s connected with the determination that 
constitutes the principle of what is specially characteristic of Platonic 
philosophy, it is connected with the supersensuous groundwork which Plato 
has established. To Plato the immortality of the soul is hence likewise of 
great importance. 

He proceeds: “To seek to make clear the Idea of the soul would involve 
investigation laborious for any but a god; but the tongue of man may speak 
of this more easily through a figure.” Here follows an allegory in which 
there is, however, something extravagant and inconsistent. He says: “The 
soul resembles the united power of a chariot and charioteer.” This image 
expresses nothing to us. “Now the horses” (the desires) “of the gods and the 
charioteers are good, and of a good breed. With us men, the charioteer at 
first takes the reins, but one of the horses only is noble and good and of 
noble origin; the other is ignoble and of ignoble origin. As might be 
expected, the driving is very difficult. How mortal differ from immortal 
creatures, we must endeavour to discover. The soul has the care of the 
inanimate everywhere, and traverses the whole heavens, passing from one 
idea to another. When perfect and fully winged, she soars upwards” (has 
elevated thoughts), “and is the ruler of the universe. But the soul whose 
wings droop roams about till she has found solid ground; then she takes an 
earthly form which is really moved by her power, and the whole, the soul 
and body, put together, is called a living creature, a mortal.”*! The one is 
thus the soul as thought, existence in and for itself; the other is the union 


with matter. This transition from thought to body is very difficult, too 
difficult for the ancients to understand; we shall find more about it in 
Aristotle. From what has been said, we may find the ground for 
representing Plato as maintaining the dogma that the soul existed 
independently prior to this life, and then lapsed into matter, united itself to 
it, contaminating itself by so doing, and that it is incumbent on it to leave 
matter again. The fact that the spiritual realizes itself from itself is a point 
not sufficiently examined by the ancients; they take two abstractions, soul 
and matter, and the connection is expressed only in the form of a 
deterioration on the part of soul. 


“But as to the immortal,” continues Plato, “if we do not express it in 
accordance with an apprehending thought, but form an ordinary conception 
of it, owing to our lack of insight and power to comprehend the nature of 
God, we conclude that the immortal life of God is that which has a body 
and soul which, however, are united in one nature (ovumevuK6ta),~ 1.e. not 
only externally but intrinsically made one. Soul and body are both 
abstractions, but life is the unity of both; and because God’s nature is to 
popular conception the holding of body and soul unseparated in one, He is 
the Reason whose form and content are an undivided unity in themselves.” 
This is an important definition of God — a great idea which is indeed none 
other than the definition of modern times. It signifies the identity of 
subjectivity and objectivity, the inseparability of the ideal and real, that is, 
of soul and body. The mortal and finite is, on the contrary, correctly defined 
by Plato as that of which the existence is not absolutely adequate to the 
Idea, or, more definitely, to subjectivity. 

Plato now further explains what happens in the life of the divine Being, 
which drama the soul thus has before it, and how the wasting of its wings 
occurs. “The chariots of the gods enter in bands, led by Zeus, the mighty 


leader, from his winged chariot. An array of other gods and goddesses 
follow him, marshalled in eleven bands. They present — each one fulfilling 
his work — the noblest and most blessed of scenes. The colourless and 
formless and intangible essence requires thought, the lord of the soul, as its 
only spectator, and thus true knowledge takes its rise. For there it sees what 
is (tO Ov), and lives in the contemplation of reality, because it follows in an 
ever-recurring revolution” (of ideas). “In this revolution” (of gods), “it 
beholds justice, temperance, and knowledge, not in the form of what men 
call things, for it sees what in truth is absolute (tO évta@c 6v).” This is thus 
expressed as though it were something which had happened. “When the 
soul returns from thus beholding, the charioteer puts up his horses at the 
stall, gives them ambrosia to eat and nectar to drink. This is the life of the 
gods. But other souls, through fault of charioteer or horses, fall into 
confusion, with broken wings depart from these heavenly places, cease to 
behold the truth, nourish themselves on opinion as their food, and fall to the 
ground; according as a soul has beheld more or less of truth, it takes a 
higher or lower place. In this condition it retains a recollection of what it 
has seen, and if it perceives anything beautiful or right, it is rapt in 
amazement. The wings once more obtain strength, and the soul, particularly 
that of a philosopher, recollects its former condition in which, however, it 
had not seen what was beautiful, just, etc., but beauty and justice 
themselves.”~ Thus because the life of the gods is for the soul, when in 
individual beauty it is reminded of the universal, it is implied that in the 
soul, as thus absolutely existing, there is the Idea of the beautiful, good and 
just, as absolute and as potentially and actually universal. This constitutes 
the general principle of the Platonic conception. But when Plato speaks of 
knowledge as of a recollection, he knows all the time that this is only 
putting the matter in similes and metaphors; he did not ask, as theologians 
used gravely to do, whether the soul had existed before its birth, and, if so, 


in what particular place. It cannot be said of Plato that he had any such 
belief, and he never speaks of the matter in the sense that theologians did; in 
the same way he never spoke about a Fall from a perfect state, for example, 
as if man had to look on the present life as an imprisonment. But what Plato 
expressed as the truth is that consciousness in the individual is in reason the 
divine reality and life; that man perceives and recognizes it in pure thought, 
and that this knowledge is itself the heavenly abode and movement. 

BB. Knowledge in the form of soul, is more clearly dealt with in the 
Phzedo, where Plato has further developed the ideas about the immortality 
of the soul. What in the Phzedrus is kept definitely apart as myth and truth 
respectively, and which is made to appear as such, appears less evidently so 
in the Pheedo — that celebrated dialogue in which Plato makes Socrates 
speak of the immortality of the soul. That Plato should have connected this 
discussion with the account of the death of Socrates has in all time been 
matter of admiration. Nothing could seem more suitable than to place the 
conviction of immortality in the mouth of him who 1s in the act of leaving 
life, and to make this conviction living to us through the scene, just as, on 
the other hand, a death-scene like this is made living to us through that 
conviction. We must at the same time remark that in what is fitting the 
following conditions are implied. It must first be really appropriate for the 
dying person to occupy himself with himself instead of with the universal, 
with this certainty of himself as a “this” instead of with the Truth. We hence 
here meet with the ordinary point of view but slightly separated from that of 
the Notion, but, although this is so, this ordinary point of view is far 
removed from sinking into that coarse conception of the soul which 
considers it to be a thing, and asks about its continuance or subsistence as if 
it were a thing. Thus we find Socrates expressing himself to the effect that 
the body and what relates to the body is a hindrance in striving after 
wisdom, the sole business of Philosophy, because the sensuous perception 


shows nothing purely, or as it is in itself, and what is true becomes known 
through the removal of the spiritual from the corporeal. For justice, beauty 
and such things are what alone exists in verity; they are that to which all 
change and decay is foreign; and these are not perceived through the body, 
but only in the soul.4 

We see in this separation the essence of the soul not considered in a 
material category of Being, but as the universal; we see it still more in what 
follows, by which Plato proves immortality. A principal point in this 
argument is that already considered, that the soul has existed before this 
life, because learning is only a recollection, and this implies that the soul 
is already implicitly what it becomes. We must not think that the bald 
conception of innate ideas is hereby indicated — such an expression implies 
the existence of ideas by nature, as though our thoughts were in part already 
implanted, and had in part a natural existence which did not first produce 
itself through the movement of the mind. But Plato mainly founds the idea 
of immortality on the fact that what is put together is liable to dissolution 
and decay, while the simple can in no manner be dissolved or destroyed; 
what is always like itself and the same, is, however, simple. The beautiful, 
the good, the like, being simple, are incapable of all change; that, on the 
contrary, in which these universals are, men, things, &c., are the 
changeable. They are perceptible by the senses, while the former is the 
supersensuous. Hence the soul which is in thought, and which applies itself 
to this, as to what is related to it, must therefore be held to have itself a 
simple nature.*® Here, then, we again see that Plato does not take simplicity 
as the simplicity of a thing — not as if it were of anything like a chemical 
ingredient, for example, which can no longer be represented as inherently 
distinguished; this would only be empty, abstract identity or universality, 
the simple as an existent. 


But finally the universal really does appear to take the form of an 
existent, as Plato makes Simmias assert: a harmony which we hear is none 
else than a universal, a simple which is a unity of the diverse; but this 
harmony is associated with a sensuous thing and disappears with it, just as 
music does with the lyre. On the other hand Plato makes Socrates show that 
the soul is not a harmony in this sense, for the sensuous harmony first exists 
after its elements, and is a consequence that follows from them. The 
harmony of the soul is, however, in and for itself, before every sensuous 
thing. Sensuous harmony may further have diversities within it, while the 
harmony of the soul has no quantitative distinction. From this it is clear 
that Plato receives the reality of the soul entirely in the universal, and does 
not place its true being in sensuous individuality, and hence the immortality 
of the soul cannot in his case be understood in the ordinary acceptation, as 
that of an individual thing. Although later on we come across the myth of 
the sojourn of the soul after death in another and more brilliant earth,® we 
have seen above (pp. 40, 41) what kind of heaven this would be. 

y. The development and culture of the soul must be taken in connection 
with what precedes. However the idealism of Plato must not be thought of 
as being subjective idealism, and as that false idealism which has made its 
appearance in modern times, and which maintains that we do not learn 
anything, are not influenced from without, but that all conceptions are 
derived from out of the subject. It is often said that idealism means that the 
individual produces from himself all his ideas, even the most immediate. 
But this is an unhistoric, and quite false conception; if we take this rude 
definition of idealism, there have been no idealists amongst the 
philosophers, and Platonic idealism is certainly far removed from anything 
of the kind. In the seventh book of his Republic (p. 518 Steph., pp. 333, 334 
Bekk.) Plato says in connection with what I have already stated (pp. 27-29), 
and in particular reference to the manner in which this learning is created, 


by which the universal which before was secreted in the mind, developes 
out of it alone: ““We must believe of science and learning (matd¢iac), that its 
nature is not as some assert” (by this he means the Sophists), “who speak of 
culture as though knowledge were not contained within the soul, but could 
be implanted therein as sight into blind eyes.” The idea that knowledge 
comes entirely from without is in modern times found in empirical 
philosophies of a quite abstract and rude kind, which maintain that 
everything that man knows of the divine nature comes as a matter of 
education and habituation, and that mind is thus a quite indeterminate 
potentiality merely. Carried to an extreme, this is the doctrine of revelation 
in which everything is given from without. In the Protestant religion we do 
not find this rude idea in its abstract form, for the witness of the spirit is an 
essential part of faith, i.e. faith demands that the individual subjective spirit 
shall on its own account accept and set forth the determination which comes 
to it in the form of something given from without. Plato speaks against any 
such idea, for, in relation to the merely popularly expressed myth given 
above, he says: “Reason teaches that every man possesses the inherent 
capacities of the soul and the organ with which he learns. That is, just as we 
might imagine the eye not capable of turning from darkness to light 
otherwise than with the whole body, so must we be turned with the whole 
soul from the world of Becoming” (contingent feelings and ideas) “to that 
of Being, and the soul must gradually learn to endure this sight, and to 
behold the pure light of Being. But we say that this Being is the good. The 
art of so doing is found in culture, as being the art of the conversion of the 
soul — that is, the manner in which a person can most easily and effectually 
be converted; it does not seek to implant (€uzorfjoar) sight, but — inasmuch 
as he already possesses it only it has not been properly turned upon himself 
and hence he does not see the objects that he ought to see — it brings it into 
operation. The other virtues of the soul are more in conformity with the 


body; they are not originally in the soul, but come gradually through 
exercise and habit. Thought (tO @povifjoat) on the contrary, as divine, never 
loses its power, and only becomes good or evil through the manner of this 
conversion.” This is what Plato establishes in regard to the inward and the 
outward. Such ideas as that mind determines the good from out of itself are 
to us much more familiar than to Plato; but it was by Plato that they were 
first maintained. 

c. In that Plato places truth in that alone which is produced through 
thought, and yet the source of knowledge is manifold — in feelings, 
sensations, &c. — we must state the different kinds of knowledge, as given 
by Plato. Plato is entirely opposed to the idea that the truth is given through 
sensuous consciousness, which 1s what is known and that from which we 
start; for this is the doctrine of the Sophists with which we met in dealing 
with Protagoras, for instance. As regards feeling, we easily make the 
mistake of placing everything in feeling, as indeed that Platonic rage for 
beauty contained the truth in the guise of feeling; but this is not the true 
form of the truth, because feeling is the entirely subjective consciousness. 
Feeling as such is merely a form with which men make the arbitrary will the 
principle of the truth, for what is the true content is not given through 
feeling; in it every content has a place. The highest content must likewise be 
found in feeling; to have a thing in thought and understanding is quite 
different from having it in heart and feeling, i.e. in our most inward 
subjectivity, in this “I; and we say of the content that it is for the first time 
in its proper place when it is in the heart, because it then is entirely identical 
with our individuality. The mistake, however, is to say that a content is true 
because it is in our feeling. Hence the importance of Plato’s doctrine that 
the content becomes filled by thought alone; for it is the universal which 
can be grasped by the activity of thought alone. Plato has defined this 


universal content as Idea. 


At the close of the sixth book of the Republic (pp. 509-511 Steph.; pp. 
321-325 Bekk.) Plato distinguishes the sensuous and the intellectual in our 
knowledge more exactly, so that in each sphere he again presents two 
modes of consciousness. “In the sensuous (Opatdov) the one division is the 
external manifestation, for in it are shadows, reflections in water, and also 
in solid, smooth, and polished bodies, and the like. The second section, of 
which this is only the resemblance, includes animals, plants” (this concrete 
life), “and everything in art. The intelligible (vontov) is also divided into 
two parts. In the one sub-division the soul uses the sensuous figures given 
before, and is obliged to work on hypotheses (€& vx08éoEwv) because it 
does not go to the principle but to the result.” Reflection, which is not on its 
own account sensuous, but undoubtedly belongs to thought, mingles 
thought with the first sensuous consciousness, although its object is not as 
yet a pure existence of the understanding. “The other division” (what is 
thought in the soul itself) “is that in which the soul, proceeding from an 
hypothesis, makes its way (yé80d0v) to a principle which is above 
hypotheses, not by means of images, as in the former cases, but through the 
ideas themselves. Those who study geometry, arithmetic, and kindred 
sciences, assume the odd and the even, the figures, three kinds of angles, 
and the like. And since they start from these hypotheses, they do not think it 
necessary to give any account of them, for everybody is supposed to know 
them. You further know that they make use of figures which are risible, and 
speak of them, although they are not thinking of them, but of the ideals 
which they represent; for they think of the” (absolute) “square itself and of 
its diagonals, and not of the” (sensuous) “images that they draw. And so it is 
with other things.” Thus, according to Plato, this is certainly the place 
where real knowledge begins, because we have nothing further to do with 
the sensuous as such; at the same time this is not the true knowledge which 


considers the spiritual universal on its own account, but the arguing and 


reasoning knowledge that forms universal laws and particular kinds or 
species out of what is sensuous. “These figures which they draw or make, 
and which also have shadows and images in water, they use only as images, 
and seek to behold their originals, which can only be seen with the 
understanding” (dtavoia).— “That is true.”’— “This I have named above 
that species of the intelligible, in inquiring into which the soul is compelled 
to use hypotheses, not proceeding to a first principle, because it is not able 
to get above those hypotheses, but employing those secondary images as 
images which are made absolutely similar to the originals in every 
respect’ — “I understand that you are speaking of geometry and the kindred 
arts’— “Now learn about the other division of the intelligible in which 
reason (Adyoc) itself is concerned, since by the power of the dialectic it 
makes use of hypotheses, not as principles but only as hypotheses — that is 
to say, as steps and points of departure in order to reach a region above 
hypotheses, the first principle of all” (which is in and for itself), “and 
clinging to this and to that which depends on this, it descends again to the 
result, for it requires no sensuous aid at all, but only ideas, and thus it 
reaches the ideas finally through the ideas themselves.” To know this is the 
interest and business of Philosophy; this is investigated by pure thought in 
and for itself, which only moves in such pure thoughts. “I understand you, 
but not perfectly. You seem to me to wish to assert that what is 
contemplated in Being and Knowledge through the science of dialectic is 
clearer than what is contemplated by the so-called sciences which have 
hypotheses as their principle, and where those who contemplate them have 
to do so with the understanding and not with the senses. Yet because in their 
contemplation they do not ascend to the absolute principle, but speculate 
from hypotheses, they appear not to exercise thought (vodv) upon these 
objects, although these objects are cognizable by thought if a principle is 
added to them (vontav évtwv tEeta apyfic). The methods (éE1v) of geometry 


and its kindred sciences you appear to me to call understanding; and that 
because it stands midway between reason (votdc) and ‘sensuous’ opinion 
(d0éa).”— “You have quite grasped my meaning. Corresponding to these 
four sections, I will suppose four faculties (xa®@jpata) in the soul — 
conceiving reason (vonoic) has the highest place (émi 1H dvwtdto), 
understanding the second; the third is called faith (miotic)” — the true 
conception for animals and plants in that they are living, homogeneous and 
identical with ourselves; ‘“‘and the last the knowledge of images (gikaoia),” 
opinion. “Arrange them according to the fact that each stage has as much 
clearness (ca@nveiac) as that to which it is related has truth.” This is the 
distinction which forms the basis of Plato’s philosophy, and which came to 
be known from his writings. 

Now if we go from knowledge to its content, in which the Idea becomes 
sundered, and thereby organizes itself more completely into a scientific 
system, this content, according to Plato, begins to fall into three parts which 
we distinguish as the logical, natural, and mental philosophy. The logical 
Philosophy the ancients called dialectic, and its addition to philosophy is by 
the ancient writers on the subject ascribed to Plato (Vol. I. p. 387). This is 
not a dialectic such as we met with in the Sophists, which merely brings 
one’s ideas altogether into confusion, for this first branch of Platonic 
philosophy is the dialectic which moves in pure Notions — the movement 
of the speculatively logical, with which several dialogues, and particularly 
that of Parmenides, occupy themselves. The second, according to Plato, is a 
kind of natural philosophy, the principles of which are more especially 
propounded in the Timzeus. The third is the philosophy of the mind — an 
ethical philosophy — and its representation is essentially that of a perfect 
state in the Republic. The Critias should be taken in connection with the 
Timeeus and the Republic, but we need not make further reference to it, for 
it is only a fragment. Plato makes these three dialogues one connected 


conversation. In the Critias and the Timeeus the subject is so divided that 
while the Timeeus dealt with the speculative origin of man and of nature, the 
Critias was intended to represent the ideal history of human culture, and to 
be a philosophical history of the human race, forming the ancient history of 
the Athenians as preserved by the Egyptians. Of this, however, only the 
beginning has come down to us.~ Hence if the Parmenides be taken along 
with the Republic and the Timeeus, the three together constitute the whole 
Platonic system of philosophy divided into its three parts or sections. We 
now wish to consider the philosophy of Plato more in detail in accordance 
with these three different points of view. 

1. Dialectic. 

We have already remarked by way of preparation that the Notion of true 
dialectic is to show forth the necessary movement of pure Notions, without 
thereby resolving these into nothing; for the result, simply expressed, is that 
they are this movement, and the universal is just the unity of these opposite 
Notions. We certainly do not find in Plato a full consciousness that this is 
the nature of dialectic, but we find dialectic itself present; that is, we find 
absolute existence thus recognized in pure Notions, and the representation 
of the movement of these Notions. What makes the study of the Platonic 
dialectic difficult is the development and the manifestation of the universal 
out of ordinary conceptions. This beginning, which appears to make 
knowledge easier, really makes the difficulty greater, since it introduces us 
into a field in which there is quite a different standard from what we have in 
reason, and makes this field present to us; when, on the contrary, 
progression and motion take place in pure Notions alone, the other is not 
remembered at all. But in that very way the Notions attain greater truth. For 
otherwise pure logical movement might easily appear to us to exist on its 
own account, like a private territory, which has another region alongside of 
it, also having its own particular place. But since both are there brought 


together, the speculative element begins to appear as it is in truth; that is, as 
being the only truth, and that, indeed, through the transformation of 
sensuous opinion into thought. For in our consciousness we first of all find 
the immediate individual, the sensuous real; or there are also categories of 
the understanding which are held by us to be ultimate and true. But 
contrasted with merely external reality, it is rather the ideal that is the most 
real, and it was Plato who perceived that it was the only real, for he 
characterized the universal or thought as the true, in opposition to what is 
sensuous. 

Thus the aim of many of Plato’s Dialogues, which conclude without any 
positive affirmation (Vol. I. p. 406; II. p. 13), is to show that the 
immediately existent, the many things that appear to us, although we may 
have quite true conceptions of them, are still not in themselves, in an 
objective sense, the true, because they alter and are determined through 
their relation to something else and not through themselves; thus we must 
even in the sensuous individuals consider the universal, or what Plato has 
called the Idea (p. 29). The sensuous, limited, and finite is, in fact, both 
itself and the other, which is also considered as existent; and thus there is an 
unsolved contradiction, for the other has dominion in the first. We have 
been before reminded (Vol. I. p. 404; I. p. 33) that the aim of the Platonic 
dialectic is to confuse and to resolve the finite ideas of men, in order to 
bring about in their consciousness what science demands, the consideration 
of that which is. By being thus directed against the form of the finite, 
dialectic has in the first place the effect of confounding the particular, and 
this is brought about by the negation therein present being shown forth, so 
that, in fact, it is proved that it is not what it is, but that it passes into its 
opposite, into the limitations which are essential to it. But if this dialectic is 
laid hold of, the particular passes away and becomes another than that 
which it is taken to be. Formal philosophy cannot look at dialectic in any 


other way than as being the art of confusing ordinary conceptions or even 
Notions, and demonstrating their nullity, thus making their result to be 
merely negative. For this reason, Plato in his Republic (VII. pp. 538, 539, 
Steph.; pp. 370, 371, Bekk.) advised the citizens not to allow dialectic to be 
studied before the thirtieth year, because by its means anyone might 
transform the beautiful, as he had received it from his masters, into that 
which is hateful. We find this dialectic a great deal in Plato, both in the 
more Socratic and moralizing dialogues, and in the many dialogues which 
relate to the conceptions of the Sophists in regard to science. 

In connection with this, the second part of dialectic makes its first aim 
the bringing of the universal in men to consciousness, which, as we 
formerly remarked when speaking of Socrates (Vol. I. p. 398), was the main 
interest of Socratic culture. From this time on, we may look at such an aim 
as having been discarded, and simply remark that a number of Plato’s 
Dialogues merely aim at bringing to consciousness a general conception, 
such as we have without taking any trouble at all (Vol. I. pp. 403, 404); 
hence this prolixity on Plato’s part often wearies us. This dialectic 1s, 
indeed, also a movement of thought, but it is really only necessary in an 
external way and for reflecting consciousness, in order to allow the 
universal, what is in and for itself, unalterable and immortal, to come forth. 
Hence these first two sides of the dialectic, directed as they are towards the 
dissolution of the particular and thus to the production of the universal, are 
not yet dialectic in its true form: it is a dialectic which Plato has in common 
with the Sophists, who understood very well how to disintegrate the 
particular. A subject which Plato very often treats of with this end in view, 
is virtue, which he proves to be only one (Vol. I. pp. 405, 411), and thereby 
he makes the universal good emerge from the particular virtues. 

Now because the universal which has emerged from the confusion of the 
particular, i.e. the true, beautiful and good, that which taken by itself is 


species, was at first undetermined and abstract, it is, in the third place, a 
principal part of Plato’s endeavours further to determine this universal in 
itself. This determination is the relation which the dialectic movement in 
thought bears to the universal, for through this movement the Idea comes to 
these thoughts which contain the opposites of the finite within themselves. 
For the Idea, as the self-determining, is the unity of these differences, and 
thus the determinate Idea. The universal is hence determined as that which 
resolves and has resolved the contradictions in itself, and hence it is the 
concrete in itself; thus this sublation of contradiction is the affirmative. 
Dialectic in this higher sense is the really Platonic; as speculative it does not 
conclude with a negative result, for it demonstrates the union of opposites 
which have annulled themselves. Here begins what is difficult for the 
understanding to grasp. The form of Plato’s methods being not yet, 
however, developed purely on its own account, this is the reason that his 
dialectic is still often merely reasoning, and that it proceeds from individual 
points of view and frequently remains without result. On the other hand, 
Plato’s own teaching is directed against this merely reasoning dialectic; yet 
we see that it gives him trouble properly to show forth the difference. The 
speculative dialectic which commences with him, is thus the most 
interesting but also the most difficult part of his work; hence acquaintance 
is not usually made with it when the Platonic writings are studied. 
Tennemann, for example, did not at all comprehend what was most 
important in the Platonic philosophy, and only gathered some of it together 
in the form of dry ontological determinations — for that was what he could 
comprehend. But it shows the greatest lack of intellect in a historian of 
Philosophy only to see in a great philosophic form whether there is anything 
yielding profit to himself or not. 

What we have thus to deal with in the dialectic of Plato is the pure 
thought of reason, from which he very clearly distinguishes the 


understanding (d1dvo1a), (supra, p. 47). We may have thoughts about many 
things — if indeed, we do have thought at all — but this is not what Plato 
means. Plato’s true speculative greatness, and that through which he forms 
an epoch in the history of Philosophy, and hence in the history of the world, 
lies in the fuller determination of the Idea; this extension of knowledge is 
one which some centuries later constituted the main element in the ferment 
which took place in universal history, and in the transformation which the 
human mind passed through. This fuller determination may, from what has 
gone before, be understood thus: Plato first comprehended the Absolute as 
the Being of Parmenides, but as the Universal which, as species, is also end, 
i.e. which rules, penetrates, and produces the particular and manifold. Plato, 
however, had not yet developed this self-producing activity, and hence often 
stumbled into an external teleology. As the union of the preceding 
principles, Plato further led this Being into determinateness and into 
difference, as the latter is contained in the triad of Pythagorean number- 
determinations, and expressed the same in thought. That is, he grasped the 
Absolute as the unity of Being and non-being — in Becoming, as Heraclitus 
says — or of the one and the many,*2 &c. He further now took into the 
objective dialectic of Heraclitus the Eleatic dialectic, which is the external 
endeavour of the subject to show forth contradiction, so that in place of an 
external changing of things, their inward transition in themselves, i.e. in 
their Ideas, or, as they are here, in their categories, has come to pass out of 
and through themselves. Plato finally set forth the belief of Socrates, which 
the latter put forward in regard to the moral self-reflection of the subject 
only, as objective, as the Idea, which is both universal thought and the 
existent. The previous philosophies thus do not disappear because refuted 
by Plato, being absorbed in him. 

In addition to Being and non-being, one and many, the unlimited and 
limiting are, for instance, likewise pure thoughts such as these, in whose 


absolute contemplation, from an all-embracing point of view, the Platonic 
investigation occupies itself. The purely logical and quite abstruse 
consideration of such objects certainly contrasts strongly with our 
conception of the beautiful, pleasing, and attractive content of Plato. Such 
consideration to him signifies all that is best in Philosophy, and it is that 
which he everywhere calls the true method of Philosophy, and the 
knowledge of the truth; in it he places the distinction between philosophers 
and Sophists. The Sophists on their part look at appearances, and these they 
obtain in opinion; this, indeed, implies thought, but not pure thought, or 
what is in and for itself. This is one reason why many turn from the study of 
Plato’s works unsatisfied. When we commence a Dialogue, we find, in the 
free Platonic method of composition, beautiful scenes in nature, a superb 
introduction (p. 14) that promises to lead us through flowery fields into 
Philosophy — and that the highest Philosophy, the Platonic. We meet with 
elevated thoughts, which are responded to more specially by youth, but 
these soon disappear. If at first we have allowed ourselves to be carried 
away by these bright scenes, they must now be all renounced, and as we 
have come to the real dialectic, and truly speculative, we must keep to the 
wearisome path, and allow ourselves to be pricked by the thorns and thistles 
of metaphysics. For behold, we then come to what is best and highest, to 
investigations respecting the one and many, Being and nothing; this was not 
what was anticipated, and men go quietly away, only wondering that Plato 
should seek knowledge here. From the most profound dialectic 
investigation, Plato then again proceeds to representations and images, to 
the description of dialogues amongst intelligent men. Thus in the Phzedo, 
for example, which Mendelssohn has modernized and transformed into 
Wolffian metaphysics, the beginning and end are elevating and beautiful, 
and the middle deals with dialectic. Hence in making one’s way through 
Plato’s Dialogues very many mental qualities are called into play, and in 


their study we consequently ought to keep our minds open and free as 
regards the very various points of interest. If we read with interest what is 
speculative, we are apt to overlook what is most beautiful; if our interest 
lies in the elevation and culture of the mind, we forget the speculative 
element and find that it does not appeal to us. With some it 1s like the young 
man in the Bible, who had fulfilled his various duties, and who asked Christ 
what good thing he still had to do to become His follower. But when the 
Lord commanded him to sell what he had and give to the poor, the young 
man went away sorrowful; this was not what he had anticipated. Just in the 
same way many mean well as regards Philosophy; they study Fries, and 
heaven knows whom else. Their hearts are full of the true, good and 
beautiful; they would know and see what they ought to do, but their breasts 
swell with goodwill alone. 

While Socrates remained at the good and universal, at implicitly concrete 
thoughts, without having developed them or having revealed them through 
development, Plato certainly goes on to the Idea as determined. His defect, 
however, is that this determinateness and that universality are still outside 
one another. We should certainly obtain the determinate Idea by reducing 
the dialectic movement to its result, and that forms an important element in 
knowledge. Yet when Plato speaks of justice, beauty, goodness, truth, their 
origin is not revealed; they are not shown as being results, but merely as 
hypotheses accepted in their immediacy. Consciousness certainly has an 
innate conviction that they form the highest end, but this their determination 
is not discovered. Since Plato’s dogmatic expositions of Ideas are lost 
(supra, p. 11), the dialectic of pure thought is only placed before us by the 
Dialogues dealing with the subject, and these, just because they deal with 
pure thought, are amongst the most difficult, viz.: the Sophist, the Philebus, 
and, more especially, the Parmenides. We here pass over the Dialogues 
which contain only negative dialectic and Socratic dialogue, because they 


treat only of concrete ideas and not of dialectic in its higher signification; 
they leave us unsatisfied, because their ultimate end is only to confuse one’s 
opinions, or awaken a sense of the necessity for knowledge. But those three 
express the abstract speculative Idea in its pure Notion. The embracing of 
the opposites in one, and the expression of this unity, is chiefly lacking in 
the Parmenides, which has hence, like some other Dialogues, only a 
negative result. But both in the Sophist and the Philebus Plato expresses the 
unity also. 

a. The fully worked-out and genuine dialectic is, however, contained in 
the Parmenides — that most famous masterpiece of Platonic dialectic. 
Parmenides and Zeno are there represented as meeting Socrates in Athens; 
but the most important part of it is the dialectic which is put in the mouths 
of Parmenides and Zeno. At the very beginning the nature of this dialectic is 
given in detail as follows: Plato makes Parmenides praise Socrates thus: “I 
notice that in conversing with Aristoteles,” (one of those present; it might 
quite well have been the philosopher, but that he was born sixteen years 
after Socrates’ death) “you were trying to define in what the nature of the 
beautiful, just and good, and all such ideas lay. This your endeavour is 
noble and divine. But train and exercise yourself even more in what the 
multitude call idle chatter, and look on as useless, as long as you are young, 
for otherwise the truth will escape you. — In what, Socrates asks, does this 
exercise consist? — I was much pleased because you said before that we 
must not be content with contemplating the sensuous and its illusions, but 
must consider that which thought alone can grasp, and that which alone 
exists.” I have before remarked that men at all times have believed that the 
truth could be found through reflection only, for in reflection thought is 
found, and that which we have before us in the guise of ordinary conception 
and of belief is transformed into thought. Socrates now replies to 
Parmenides: “I believed that I should in that way best discern the like and 


unlike, and the other general determinations in things.” Parmenides replies, 
“Certainly. But if you begin from a point of view such as that, you must not 
only consider what follows from such an hypothesis, but also what follows 
from the opposite of that hypothesis. For example, in the case of the 
hypothesis ‘the many is,’ you have to consider what will be the 
consequences of the relation of the many to itself and to the one, and 
likewise what the consequences of the relation of the one to itself and to the 
many.” The marvellous fact that meets us in thought when we take 
determinations such as these by themselves, is that each one is turned round 
into the opposite of itself. “But again we must consider, if the many 1s not, 
as to what will be the result as regards the one and the many, both to 
themselves and to one another. The same consideration must be employed 
in respect of identity and non-identity, rest and motion, origination and 
passing away, and likewise in regard to Being and non-being. We must ask 
what is each of these in relation to itself, and what is their relation in event 
of the one or the other being accepted? In exercising yourself fully in this, 
you will learn to know real truth.” Plato thus lays great stress on the 
dialectical point of view, which is not the point of view of the merely 
external, but is a living point of view whose content is formed of pure 
thoughts only, whose movement consists in their making themselves the 
other of themselves, and thus showing that only their unity is what is truly 
justified. 

Plato makes Socrates say, as regards the meaning of the unity of the one 
and many, “If anyone proved to me that I am one and many, it would not 
surprise me. For since he shows me that I am a many, and points out in me 
the right and left side, an upper and lower half, a front and back, I partake 
of the manifold; and again I partake of unity because I am one of us seven. 
The case is the same with stone, wood, &c. But if anyone, after determining 
the simple ideas of similarity and dissimilarity, multiplicity, and unity, rest 


and movement, and so on, were to show that these in their abstract form 
admit of admixture and separation, I should be very much surprised.” The 
dialectic of Plato is, however, not to be regarded as complete in every 
regard. Though his main endeavour is to show that in every determination 
the opposite is contained, it can still not be said that this is strictly carried 
out in all his dialectic movements, for there are often external 
considerations which exercise an influence in his dialectic. For example, 
Parmenides says: “Are either of the two parts of the one which is — I mean 
the One and Being — ever wanting to one another? Is the One ever set free 
from being a part (tod civat pOptov) and Being set free from the one part 
(tod Evdcg LOPtov)? Once more, each part thus possesses both the one and 
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Being, and the smallest part still always consists of these two parts. 
other words: “The one is; from this it follows that the one is not 
synonymous with ’is,’ and thus the one and ‘is’ are distinguished. There 
hence is in the proposition ‘the one is’ a distinction; the many is therefore 
contained in it, and thus even with the one I express the many.” This 
dialectic is certainly correct, but it is not quite pure, because it begins from 
this union of two determinations. 

The result of the whole investigation in the Parmenides is summarized at 
the close by saying “that whether the one is or is not, it, as also the many 
(tGAAQ), in relation to themselves and in relation to one another — all of 
them both are and are not, appear and do not appear.”*= This result may 
seem strange. We are far from accepting, in our ordinary conception of 
things, quite abstract determinations such as the one, Being, non-being, 
appearance, rest, movement, &c., as Ideas; but these universals are taken by 
Plato as Ideas, and this Dialogue thus really contains the pure Platonic 
doctrine of Ideas. He shows of the one that when it 1s as well as when it is 
not, whether like itself or not like itself, both in movement and rest, 
origination and decay, it both is and is not; or the unity as well as all these 


pure Ideas, both are and are not, the one is one as much as it is many. In the 
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proposition “the one is,” it is also implied that “the one is not one but 
many;” and, conversely, “the many is” also indicates that “the many is not 
many, but one.” They show themselves dialectically and are really the 
identity with their ‘other’; and this is the truth. An example is given in 
Becoming: in Becoming Being and non-being are in inseparable unity, and 
yet they are also present there as distinguished; for Becoming only exists 
because the one passes into the other. 

In this respect, perhaps, the result arrived at in the Parmenides may not 
satisfy us, since it seems to be negative in character, and not, as the negation 
of the negation, expressive of true affirmation. Nevertheless, the Neo- 
platonists, and more especially Proclus, regard the result arrived at in the 
Parmenides as the true theology, as the true revelation of all the mysteries of 
the divine essence. And it cannot be regarded as anything else, however 
little this may at first appear, and though Tiedemann (Platon. Argumenta, p. 
340) speaks of these assertions as merely the wild extravagances of the 
Neo-platonists. In fact, however, we understand by God the absolute 
essence of things, which even in its simple Notion is the unity and 
movement of these pure realities, the Ideas of the one and many, &c. The 
divine essence is the Idea in general, as it is either for sensuous 
consciousness or for thought. In as far as the divine Idea is the absolute self- 
reflection, dialectic 1s nothing more than this activity of self-reflection in 
itself; the Neo-Platonists regarded this connection as metaphysical only, and 
have recognized in it their theology, the unfolding of the secrets of the 
divine essence. But here there appears the double interpretation already 
remarked upon (p. 19), which has now to be more clearly expounded. It is 
that God and the essential reality of things may be understood in two 
different ways. For, on the one hand, when it is said that the essential reality 
of things is the unity of opposites, it would seem as though only the 


immediate essence of these immediately objective things were indicated, 
and as if this doctrine of real essence or ontology were distinguished from 
the knowledge of God, or theology. These simple realities and their relation 
and movement seem only to express moments of the objective and not 
mind, because there is lacking in them one element — that is to say, 
reflection into themselves — which we demand for the existence of the 
divine essence. For mind, the truly absolute essence, is not only the simple 
and immediate, but that which reflects itself into itself, for which in its 
opposition the unity of itself and of that which is opposed is; but these 
moments and their movement do not present it as such, for they make their 
appearance as simple abstractions. On the other hand, they may also be 
taken to be pure Notions, which pertain purely to reflection into itself. In 
this case Being is wanting to them, or what we likewise demand for 
reflection into itself as essential to the divine essence; and then their 
movement is esteemed an empty round of empty abstractions, which belong 
only to reflection and have no reality. For the solution of this contradiction 
we must know the nature of apprehension and knowledge, in order to obtain 
in the Notion everything there present. Thus shall we have the 
consciousness that the Notion is in truth neither the immediate only, 
although it is the simple, nor merely that which reflects itself into itself, the 
thing of consciousness; for it is of spiritual simplicity, thus really existent 
— as it is thought turned back on itself, so it is also Being in itself, i.e. 
objective Being, and consequently all reality. Plato did not state this 
knowledge of the nature of the Notion so expressly, nor did he say that this 
essential Being of things is the same as the divine essence. But really it is 
simply not put into words, for the fact is undoubtedly present, and the only 
distinction is one of speech as between the mode of the ordinary conception 
and that of the Notion. On the one hand, this reflection into itself, the 
spiritual, the Notion, is present in the speculation of Plato; for the unity of 


the one and many, &c., is just this individuality in difference, this being- 
turned-back-within-itself in its opposite, this opposite which is implicit; the 
essential reality of the world is really this movement returning into itself of 
that which is turned back within itself. But, on the other hand, for this very 
reason, this being reflected into self — like the God of ordinary conception 
— still remains with Plato something separated; and in his representation of 
the Becoming of Nature in the Timzeus, God, and the essential reality of 
things, appear as distinguished. 

b. In the Sophist Plato investigated the pure Notions or Ideas of 
movement and rest, self-identity and other-being, Being and non-being. He 
here proves, as against Parmenides, that non-being is, and likewise that the 
simple self-identical partakes of other-being, and unity of multiplicity. He 
says of the Sophists that they never get beyond non-being, and he also 
refutes their whole ground-principle, which is non-being, feeling, and the 
many. Plato has thus so determined the true universal, that he makes it the 
unity of, for example, the one and many, Being and non-being; but at the 
same time he has avoided, or it was his endeavour to avoid, the double 
meaning which lies in our talk of the unity of Being and nothing, &c. For in 
this expression we emphasize the unity, and then the difference disappears, 
just as if we merely abstracted from it. Plato tried, however, to preserve the 
difference likewise. The Sophist is a further development of Being and non- 
being, both of which are applicable to all things; for because things are 
different, the one being the other of the other, the determination of the 
negative is present. First of all, however, Plato expresses in the Sophist a 
clearer consciousness of Ideas as abstract universalities, and his conviction 
that this point of view could not endure, because it was opposed to the unity 
of the Idea with itself. Plato thus first refutes what is sensuous, and then 
even the Ideas themselves. The first of these points of view is what is later 
on called materialism, which makes the corporeal alone to be the 


substantial, admitting nothing to have reality excepting what can be laid 
hold of by the hand, such as rocks and oaks. “Let us,” says Plato, in the 
second place, “proceed to the other, to the friends of Ideas.” Their belief is 
that the substantial is incorporeal, intellectual, and they separate from it the 
region of Becoming, of change, into which the sensuous falls, while the 
universal is for itself. These represent Ideas as immovable, and neither 
active nor passive. Plato asserts, as against this, that movement, life, soul, 
and thought, cannot be denied to true Being (mavteAd@c dSvtt), and that the 
holy reason (Gytov vobdv) can be nowhere, and in nothing that is unmoved.*° 
Plato thus has a clear consciousness of having got further than Parmenides 
when he says: — 


“Keep your mind from this way of inquiry, 


For never will you show that non-being is.” 


Plato says that Being in anyone partakes both of Being and non-being; 
but what thus participates is different both from Being and non-being as 
such. 

This dialectic combats two things in particular; and in the first place it is 
antagonistic to the common dialectic in the ordinary sense, of which we 
have already spoken. Examples of this false dialectic to which Plato often 
comes back, are specially frequent amongst the Sophists; yet he did not 
show sufficiently clearly how they are distinguished from the purely 
dialectical knowledge which is in the Notion. For example, Plato expressed 
his dissent when Protagoras and others said that no determination is 
absolutely certain — that bitter is not objective, for what to one person is 
bitter, to another is sweet. Similarly, large and small, more and less, &c., are 
relative, because the large will be, in other circumstances, small, and the 
small will be great. That is to say, the unity of opposites is present to us in 
everything we know, but the common way of looking at things, in which the 


rational does not come to consciousness, always holds the opposites 
asunder, as though they were simply opposed in a determinate way. As in 
each thing we demonstrate unity, so do we also show its multiplicity, for it 
has many parts and qualities. In the Parmenides, Plato, as we saw above (p. 
58), objected to this unity of opposites, because it must thereby be said that 
something is one in quite another respect from that in which it is many. We 
thus do not here bring these thoughts together, for the conception and the 
words merely go backwards and forwards from the one to the other; if this 
passing to and fro is performed with consciousness, it is the empty dialectic 
which does not really unite the opposites. Of this Plato says, “If anyone 
thinks he has made a wonderful discovery in ascertaining that he can drag 
thoughts this way and that, from one determination to another, he may be 
told that he has done nothing worthy of praise; for in so doing there is 
nothing excellent or difficult.” The dialectic that annuls a determination 
because it reveals in it some defect, and then goes on to establish another, is 
thus wrong. “The point of difficulty, and what we ought to aim at, is to 
show that what is the other is the same, and what is the same, is another, 
and likewise in the same regard and from the same point of view to show 
that the one has in them come into existence if the other determination is 
revealed within them. But to show that somehow the same is another, and 
the other also the same, that the great is also small” (e.g. Protagoras’s die), 
“and the like also unlike, and to delight in thus always proving opposites, is 
no true inquiry (€Asvyoc), but simply proves that he who uses such 
arguments is a neophyte,” in thought, “who has just begun to investigate 
truth. To separate all existences from one another is the crude attempt of an 
uncultured and unphilosophical mind. To cause everything to fall asunder 
means the perfect annihilation of all thought, for thought is the union of 
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ideas.”== Thus Plato expressly speaks against the dialectic of showing how 


anything may be refuted from some point of view or another. We see that 


Plato, in respect of content, expresses nothing excepting what is called 
indifference in difference, the difference of absolute opposites and their 
unity. To this speculative knowledge he opposes the ordinary way of 
thinking, which is positive as well as negative; the former, not bringing the 
thoughts together, allows first one and then the other to have value in their 
separation; the latter is, indeed, conscious of a unity, though it is of a 
superficial, differentiating unity in which the two moments are separate, as 
standing in different aspects. 

The second point against which Plato argues is the dialectic of the 
Eleatics, and their assertion, which in its nature resembles that of the 
Sophists, that only Being is, and non-being is not. To the Sophists this 
means, as Plato puts it: Since the negative is not, but only Being is, there is 
nothing false; everything existent, everything which is for us, is thus 
necessarily true, and what is not, we do not know or feel. Plato reproaches 
the Sophists for thus doing away with the difference between true and 
false. Having arrived at this stage in the knowledge of the dialectic (and 
the whole matter is merely a difference of stages) the Sophists could allow 
what they promise — that everything that the individual, according to his 
belief, makes his end and interest, is affirmative and right. Hence it cannot 
be said that such and such an act is wrong, wicked, a crime; for this would 
be to say that the maxim of the action is wrong. No more can it be said that 
such and such opinion is deceptive, for in the opinion of the Sophists the 
proposition implies that what I feel or represent to myself, in as far as it is 
mine, is an affirmative content, and thus true and right. The proposition in 
itself seems quite abstract and innocent, but we first notice what is involved 
in such abstractions when we see them in concrete form. According to this 
innocent proposition there would be no wickedness and no crime. The 


Platonic dialectic is essentially different from this kind of dialectic. 


What is further present to the mind of Plato is that the Idea, the absolute 
universal, good, true, and beautiful, is to be taken for itself. The myth, 
which I have already quoted (p. 27 et seg.), indeed goes to prove that we 
must not consider a good action, a noble man — not the subject of which 
these determinations are predicated. For that which appears in such 
conceptions or perceptions as predicate, must be taken for itself, and this is 
the absolute truth. This tallies with the nature of the dialectic which has 
been described. An action, taken in accordance with the empirical 
conception, may be called right; in another aspect, quite opposite 
determinations may be shown to be in it. But the good and true must be 
taken on their own account without such individualities, without this 
empirical and concrete character; and the good and true thus taken alone, 
constitute that which is. The soul which, according to the divine drama, is 
found in matter, rejoices in a beautiful and just object; but the only actual 
truth is in absolute virtue, justice, and beauty. It is thus the universal for 
itself which is further determined in the Platonic dialectic; of this several 
forms appear, but these forms are themselves still very general and abstract. 
Plato’s highest form is the identity of Being and non-being. The true 1s that 
which is, but this Being is not without negation. Plato’s object is thus to 
show that non-being is an essential determination in Being, and that the 
simple, self-identical, partakes of other-being. This unity of Being and non- 
being is also found in the Sophists; but this alone is not the end of the 
matter. For in further investigation Plato comes to the conclusion that non- 
being, further determined, is the essence of the ‘other’: “Ideas mingle, and 
Being and the other (84tgpov) go through everything and through one 
another; the other, because it participates (ustaoydv) in Being, certainly is 
through this indwelling Being, but it is not identical with that of which it 
partakes, being something different, and being other than Being, it 1s clearly 
non-being. But since Being likewise partakes of other-being, it also is 


different from other Ideas, and is not any one of them; so that there are 
thousands of ways in which it is not, and as regards all else, whether looked 
at individually or collectively, it in many respects is, and in many respects is 
not.’ Plato thus maintains that the other, as the negative, non-identical, is 
likewise in one and the same respect the self-identical; there are not 
different sides which are in mutual opposition. 

These are the principal points in Plato’s peculiar dialectic. The fact that 
the Idea of the divine, eternal, beautiful, 1s absolute existence, is the 
beginning of the elevation of consciousness into the spiritual, and into the 
consciousness that the universal is true. It may be enough for the ordinary 
idea to be animated and satisfied by the conception of the beautiful and 
good, but thinking knowledge demands the determination of this eternal and 
divine. And this determination is really only free determination which 
certainly does not prevent universality — a limitation (for every 
determination is limitation) which likewise leaves the universal in its 
infinitude free and independent. Freedom exists only in a return into itself; 
the undistinguished 1s the lifeless; the active, living, concrete universal is 
hence what inwardly distinguishes itself, but yet remains free in so doing. 
Now this determinateness consists in the one being identical with itself in 
the other, in the many, in what is distinguished. This constitutes the only 
truth, and the only interest for knowledge in what is called Platonic 
philosophy, and if this is not known, the main point of it is not known. 
While in the example already often quoted (pp. 58, 64), in which Socrates 
is both one and many, the two thoughts are made to fall asunder, it is left to 
speculative thought alone to bring the thoughts together, and this union of 
what is different, of Being and non-being, of one and many, &c., which 
takes place without a mere transition from one to another, constitutes the 
inmost reality and true greatness of Platonic philosophy. This determination 
is the esoteric element in Platonic philosophy, and the other is the exoteric; 


the distinction is doubtless an unwarranted one, indicating, as it seems to 
do, that Plato could have two such philosophies — one for the world, for 
the people, and the other, the inward, reserved for the initiated. But the 
esoteric is the speculative, which, even though written and printed, is yet, 
without being any secret, hidden from those who have not sufficient interest 
in it to exert themselves. To this esoteric portion pertain the two dialogues 
hitherto considered, along with which the Philebus may in the third place be 
taken. 

c. In the Philebus Plato investigates the nature of pleasure; and the 
opposition of the infinite and finite, or of the unlimited (Gmeipov) and 
limiting (2épac), 1s there more especially dealt with. In keeping this before 
us, it would scarcely occur to us that through the metaphysical knowledge 
of the nature of the infinite and undetermined, what concerns enjoyment is 
likewise determined; but these pure thoughts are the substantial through 
which everything, however concrete or seemingly remote, is decided. When 
Plato treats of pleasure and wisdom as contrasted, it is the opposition of 
finite and infinite. By pleasure we certainly represent to ourselves the 
immediately individual, the sensuous; but pleasure is the indeterminate in 
respect that it is the merely elementary, like fire and water, and not the self- 
determining. Only the Idea is the self-determinate, or self-identity. To our 
reflection the infinite appears to be what is best and highest, limitation 
being inferior to it; and ancient philosophers so determined it. By Plato, 
however, it is, on the other hand, shown that the limited is the true, as the 
self-determining, while the unlimited is still abstract; it certainly can be 
determined in many different ways, but when thus determined it is only the 
individual. The infinite is the formless; free form as activity is the finite, 
which finds in the infinite the material for self-realization. Plato thus 
characterizes enjoyment dependent on the senses as the unlimited which 
does not determine itself; reason alone is the active determination. But the 


infinite is what in itself passes over to the finite; thus the perfect good, 
according to Plato, is neither to be sought for in happiness or reason, but in 
a life of both combined. But wisdom, as limit, is the true cause from which 
what is excellent arises.“ As that which posits measure and end, it is what 
absolutely determines the end — the immanent determination with which 
and in which freedom likewise brings itself into existence. 

Plato further considers the fact that the true is the identity of opposites, 
thus. The infinite, as the indeterminate, is capable of a more or less, it may 
be more intensive or not; thus colder and warmer, drier and moister, quicker 
and slower, &c., are all such. What is limited is the equal, the double, and 
every other measure; by this means the opposite ceases to be unlike and 
becomes uniform and harmonious. Through the unity of these opposites, 
such as cold and warm, dry and moist, health arises; similarly the harmony 
of music takes its origin from the limitation of high tones and deep, of 
quicker and slower movement, and, generally speaking, everything 
beautiful and perfect arises through the union of opposites. Health, 
happiness, beauty, &c., would thus appear to be begotten, in as far as the 
opposites are allied thereto, but they are likewise an intermingling of the 
same. The ancients make copious use of intermingling, participation, &c., 
instead of individuality; but for us these are indefinite and inadequate 
expressions. But Plato says that the third, which is thus begotten, pre- 
supposes the cause or that from which it is formed; this is more excellent 
than those through whose instrumentality that third arose. Hence Plato has 
four determinations; first the unlimited, the undetermined; secondly the 
limited, measure, proportion, to which pertains wisdom; the third is what is 
mingled from both, what has only arisen; the fourth is cause. This js in itself 
nothing else than the unity of differences, subjectivity, power and 
supremacy over opposites, that which is able to sustain the opposites in 
itself; but it is only the spiritual which has this power and which sustains 


opposition, the highest contradiction in itself. Weak corporeality passes 
away as soon as ‘another’ comes into it. The cause he speaks of is divine 
reason, which governs the world; the beauty of the world which is present 
in air, fire, water, and in all that lives, is produced thereby. Thus the 
absolute is what in one unity 1s finite and infinite. 

When Plato speaks thus of the beautiful and good, these are concrete 
ideas, or rather there is only one idea. But we are still far from these 
concrete ideas when we begin with such abstractions as Being, non-being, 
unity, and multiplicity. If Plato, however, has not succeeded in bringing 
these abstract thoughts through further development and concretion, to 
beauty, truth, and morality, there at least lies in the knowledge of those 
abstract determinations, the criterion by which the concrete is determined, 
as also its sources. This transition to the concrete is made in the Philebus, 
since the principle of feeling and of pleasure is there considered. The 
ancient philosophers knew very well what they had of concrete in those 
abstract thoughts. In the atomic principle of multiplicity we thus find the 
source of a construction of the state, for the ultimate thought-determination 
of such state-principles is the logical. The ancients in their pure Philosophy 
had not the same end in view as we — they had not the end of a 
metaphysical sequence placed before them like a problem. We, on the other 
hand, have something concrete before us, and desire to reduce it to settled 
order. With Plato Philosophy offers the path which the individual must 
follow in order to attain to any knowledge, but, generally speaking, Plato 
places absolute and explicit happiness, the blessed life itself, in the 
contemplation during life of the divine objects named above.“ This 
contemplative life seems aimless, for the reason that all its interests have 
disappeared. But to live in freedom in the kingdom of thought had become 
the absolute end to the ancients, and they knew that freedom existed only in 
thought. 


2. Philosophy of Nature. 


With Plato Philosophy likewise commenced to devote more attention to the 
understanding of what is further determined, and in this way the matter of 
knowledge began to fall into divisions. In the Timezeus the Idea thus makes 
its appearance as expressed in its concrete determinateness, and the Platonic 
Philosophy of Nature hence teaches us to have a better knowledge of the 
reality of the world; we cannot, however, enter into details, and if we did, 
they have little interest. It is more especially where Plato treats of 
physiology that his statements in no way correspond with what we now 
know, although we cannot fail to wonder at the brilliant glimpses of the 
truth there found, which have been only too much misconceived by the 
moderns. Plato derived a great deal from the Pythagoreans; how much is 
theirs, however, cannot be satisfactorily determined. We remarked before 
(p. 14) that the Timezeus is really the fuller version of a Pythagorean treatise; 
other would-be wise persons have indeed said that the treatise 1s only an 
abstract made by a Pythagorean of the larger work of Plato, but the first 
theory is the more probable. The Timeeus has in all times been esteemed the 
most difficult and obscure of the Platonic dialogues. This difficulty is due in 
part to the apparent mingling of conceiving knowledge and ordinary 
perception already mentioned (p. 20), just as we shall presently find an 
intermingling of Pythagorean numbers; and it is due still more to the 
philosophic nature of the matter in hand, of which Plato was as yet 
unconscious. The second difficulty lies in the arrangement of the whole, for 
what at once strikes one is that Plato repeatedly breaks off the thread of his 
argument, often appearing to turn back and begin again from the 
beginning. This moved critics such as August Wolff and others, who could 
not understand it philosophically, to take the Timzeus to be an accumulation 
of fragments put together, or else to be several works which had only been 
loosely strung together into one, or into the Platonic portion of which much 


that is foreign had been introduced. Wolff accordingly thought it was 
evident from this that the dialogue, like Homer’s poems, had been, in its 
first form, spoken and not written. But although the connection seems 
unmethodical, and Plato himself makes what maybe called copious excuses 
for the confusion, we shall find how the whole matter really falls into 
natural divisions, and we shall also find the deep inward reason which 
makes necessary the frequent return to what apparently is the beginning. 

An exposition of the reality of nature or of the becoming of the world is 
introduced by Plato in the following way: “God is the Good,” this stands 
also at the head of the Platonic Ideas in the verbally delivered discourses 
(supra, p. 11); “goodness, however, has no jealousy of anything, and being 
free from jealousy, God desired to make all things like Himself.”“2 God here 
is still without determination, and a name which has no meaning for 
thought; nevertheless, where Plato in the Timzeus again begins from the 
beginning, he is found to have a more definite idea of God. That God is 
devoid of envy undoubtedly is a great, beautiful, true, and childlike thought. 
With the ancients, on the contrary, we find in Nemesis, Dike, Fate, Jealousy, 
the one determination of the gods: moved by this they cast down the great 
and bring it low, and suffer not what is excellent and elevated to exist. The 
later high-minded philosophers controverted this doctrine. For in the mere 
idea of the Nemesis no moral determination is as yet implied, because 
punishment there is only the humiliation of what oversteps limits, but these 
limits are not yet presented as moral, and punishment is thus not yet a 
recognition of the moral as distinguished from the immoral. Plato’s thought 
is thus much higher than that of most of our moderns, who, in saying that 
God is a hidden God who has not revealed Himself to us and of whom we 
can know nothing, ascribe jealousy to God. For why should He not reveal 
Himself to us if we earnestly seek the knowledge of Him? A light loses 
nothing by another’s being kindled therefrom, and hence there was in 


Athens a punishment imposed on those who did not permit this to be done. 
If the knowledge of God were kept from us in order that we should know 
only the finite and not attain to the infinite, God would be a jealous God, or 
God would then become an empty name. Such talk means no more than that 
we wish to neglect what is higher and divine, and seek after our own petty 
interests and opinions. This humility 1s sin — the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. 

Plato continues: “God found the visible” (xapadaBpav) — a mythical 
expression proceeding from the necessity of beginning with an immediate, 
which, however, as it presents itself, cannot in any way be allowed— “not 
at rest, but moving in an irregular and disorderly manner; and out of 
disorder he brought order, considering that this was far better than the 
other.” From this it appears as if Plato had considered that God was only the 
dnLLodpyosc, i.e. the disposer of matter, and that this, being eternal and 
independent, was found by Him as chaos; but in view of what has been said, 
this is false. These are not the philosophic doctrines which Plato seriously 
held, for he speaks here only after the manner of the ordinary conception, 
and such expressions have hence no philosophic content. It 1s only the 
introduction of the subject, bringing us, as it does, to determinations such as 
matter. Plato then comes in course of his progress to further determinations, 
and in these we first have the Notion; we must hold to what is speculative in 
Plato, and not to the first-mentioned ordinary conception. Likewise, when 
he says that God esteemed order to be the best, the mode of expression is 
naive. Nowadays we should ask that God should first be proved; and just as 
little should we allow the visible to be established without much further 
ado. What is proved by Plato from this more naive method of expression 1s, 
in the first place, the true determination of the Idea, which only appears 
later on. It is further said: “God reflecting that of what is visible, the 
unintelligent (Gvontov) could not be fairer than the intelligent (votc), and 


that intelligence could not exist in anything devoid of soul, for these reasons 
put intelligence in the soul, and the soul in the body, and so united them that 
the world became a living and intelligent system, an animal.” We have 
reality and intelligence, and the soul as the bond connecting the two 
extremes, without which intelligence could not have part in the visible 
body; we saw the true reality comprehended by Plato in a similar way in the 
Pheedrus (supra, p. 39). “There is, however, only one such animal, for were 
there two or more, these would be only parts of the one, and only one.” 
Plato now first proceeds to the determination of the Idea of corporeal 
existence: “Because the world was to become corporeal, visible and 
tangible, and since without fire nothing can be seen, and without solidity, 
without earth, nothing can be touched, God in the beginning made fire and 
earth.” In this childlike way Plato introduces these extremes, solidity and 
life. “But two things cannot be united without a third, there must be a bond 
between them, uniting both” — one of Plato’s simple methods of 
expression. “The fairest bond, however, is that which most completely fuses 
itself and that which is bound by it.” That is a profound saying, in which the 
Notion is contained; the bond is the subjective and individual, the power 
which dominates the other, which makes itself identical with it. 
“Proportion” (GvaAoyia) is best adapted to effect such a fusion; that is, 
whenever of three numbers or magnitudes or powers, that which is the 
mean is to the last term what the first term is to the mean, and again when 
the mean is to the first term as the last term is to the mean (a: b = b: c) 
“then the mean having become the first and last, and the first and last both 
having become means, all things will necessarily come to be the same; but 


having come to be the same, everything will be one.” 


This is excellent, we 
have still preserved this in our Philosophy; it is the distinction which is no 
distinction. This diremption from which Plato proceeds, is the conclusion 


which we know from logic; it appears in the form of the ordinary syllogism, 


in which, however, the whole rationality of the Idea is, at least externally, 
contained. The distinctions are the extremes, and the mean is the identity 
which in a supreme degree makes them one; the conclusion is thus 
speculative, and in the extremes unites itself with itself, because all the 
terms pass through all the different positions. It is hence a mistake to 
disparage the conclusion and not to recognize it as the highest and absolute 
form; in respect of the conclusions arrived at by the understanding, on the 
contrary, we should be right in rejecting it. This last has no such mean; each 
of the differences is there recognized as different in its own independent 
form, as having a character different from that of the other. This, in the 
Platonic philosophy, is abrogated, and the speculative element in it 
constitutes the proper and true form of conclusion, in which the extremes 
neither remain in independence as regards themselves, nor as regards the 
mean. In the conclusion of the understanding, on the contrary, the unity 
which is constituted is only the unity of essentially different contents which 
remain such; for here a subject, a determination, is, through the mean, 
simply bound up with another, or “some conception is joined to some other 
conception.” In a rational conclusion, however, the main point of its 
speculative content is the identity of the extremes which are joined to one 
another; in this it is involved that the subject presented in the mean is a 
content which does not join itself with another, but only through the other 
and in the other with itself. In other words, this constitutes the essential 
nature of God, who, when made subject, is the fact that He begot His Son, 
the world; but in this reality which appears as another, He still remains 
identical with Himself, does away with the separation implied in the Fall, 
and, in the other, merely unites Himself to Himself and thus becomes Spirit. 
When the immediate is elevated over the mediate and it is then said that 
God’s actions are immediate, there is, indeed, good ground for the assertion; 
but the concrete fact is that God is a conclusion which, by differentiating 


itself, unites itself to itself, and, through the abrogation of the mediation, 
reinstates its own immediacy. In the Platonic philosophy we thus have what 
is best and highest; the thoughts are, indeed, merely pure thoughts, but they 
contain everything in themselves; for all concrete forms depend on thought- 
determinations alone. The Fathers thus found in Plato the Trinity which 
they wished to comprehend and prove in thought: with Plato the truth really 
has the same determination as the Trinity. But these forms have been 
neglected for two thousand years since Plato’s time, for they have not 
passed into the Christian religion as thoughts; indeed they were considered 
to be ideas which had entered in through error, until quite recent times, 
when men began to understand that the Notion is contained in these 
determinations, and that nature and spirit can thus be comprehended 
through their means. 

Plato continues: “Since what is solid requires two means, because it not 
only has breadth but also depth, God has placed air and water between fire 
and earth; and indeed He gave to them the same proportion, so that fire is 
related to air as air to water, and as air is to water, so is water to earth.” 
Thus we have, properly speaking, four methods of representing space, 
inasmuch as the point is, through line and surface, closely bound up with 
the solid body. The sundered mean here discovered, again indicates an 
important thought of logical profundity; and the number four which here 
appears, 1s in nature a fundamental number. For as being the different which 
is turned towards the two extremes, the mean must be separated in itself. In 
the conclusion in which God is the One, the second (the mediating), the 
Son; the third, the Spirit; the mean indeed is simple. But the cause why that 
which in the rational conclusion is merely three-fold, passes in nature to the 
four-fold, rests in what is natural, because what in thought is immediately 
the one, becomes separate in Nature. But in order that in Nature the 
opposition should exist as opposition, it must itself be a twofold, and thus, 


when we count, we have four. This also takes place in the conception of 
God, for when we apply it to the world, we have nature as mean and the 
existent spirit as the way of return for nature: when the return is made, this 
is the absolute Spirit. This living process, this separation and unifying of 
differences, is the living God. 


Plato says further: “Through this unity the visible and tangible world has 
been made. And it comes to pass by God’s having given to it these elements 
entire and unseparated, that it 1s perfect, and unaffected by age and disease. 
For old age and disease only arise from a body’s being worked upon by a 
superabundance of such elements from without. But here this is not so, for 
the world contains those elements entirely in itself, and nothing can come to 
it from without. The world is spherical in form,” (as it was to Parmenides 
and the Pythagoreans) “as being most perfect, and as containing all others 
in itself; 1t is perfectly smooth, since for it there is nothing outside, and it 
requires no limbs.” Finitude consists in this, that a distinction as regards 
something else is an externality to some other object. In the Idea we 
certainly have determination, limitation, difference, other-being, but it is at 
the same time dissolved, contained, gathered together, in the one. Thus it is 
a difference through which no finitude arises, seeing that it likewise is 
sublated. Finitude is thus in the infinite itself, and this is, indeed, a great 
thought. “God gave the world the most appropriate motion of all the seven, 
being that which harmonizes best with mind and consciousness, motion in a 
circle; the other six He took away from it and liberated it from their 
variations’. (movements backwards and forwards). This is only a popular 
way of putting it. 

We read further: “Since God wished to make the world a God, He gave it 
soul, and this was placed in the centre and diffused through the whole, 
which was also surrounded by it externally; and in this way He brought to 


pass the self-sufficing existence which required no other, and which needed 
no other friendship or acquaintance than itself. Through these means God 
created the world as a blessed God.” We may say that here, where the world 
is a totality through the world-soul, we first have the knowledge of the Idea; 
for the first time this newly-begotten God, as the mean and identity, is the 
true absolute. That first God which was only goodness, is, on the contrary, a 
mere hypothesis, and hence neither determined nor self-determining. “Now 
though we have spoken of the soul last,” Plato goes on, “it does not for that 
reason come last; for this is merely our manner of speech. The soul is the 
ruler, the king, and the body is its subject.” It is only Plato’s naivety which 
ascribes the reversal of the order of the two to a manner of speech. What 
here appears as contingent is really necessary — that is, to begin with the 
immediate and then come to the concrete. We must likewise adopt this 
method, but with the consciousness that when we begin with determinations 
such as Being, or God, Space, Time, &c., we speak of them in an immediate 
manner, and this content, in accordance with its nature, is at first immediate, 
and consequently undetermined in itself. God, for example, with whom we 
begin as an immediate, is proved only at the last, and then, indeed, as the 
true first. Thus we can, as already remarked, (p. 72) show Plato’s confusion 
of mind in such presentations; but it depends entirely on what Plato’s 
standard of truth is. 

Plato further shows us the nature of the Idea in one of the most famous 
and profound of passages, where in the essence of the soul he recognizes 
again the very same idea that he also expressed as the essence of the 
corporeal. For he says: “The soul is created in the following way: Of the 
indivisible and unchangeable and also of the divisible which is corporeal, 
God made a third kind of intermediate essence, which partook of the nature 
of the same and of the nature of the other or diverse.” (The divisible is to 
Plato likewise the other as such, or in itself, and not of anything else.) “And 


God in like manner made the soul a sort of intermediate between the 
indivisible and the divisible.” Here the abstract determinations of the one 
which is identity, of the many or non-identical, which is opposition and 
difference, once more appear. If we say: “God, the Absolute, is the identity 
of the identical and non-identical,” a cry is raised of barbarism and 
scholasticism. Those who speak of it so still hold Plato in high esteem, and 
yet it was thus that he determined the truth. “And taking these three 
elements as separate, God mingled them all into one Idea, because he 
forcibly compressed the incongruous nature of the other into the same.’ 
This is undoubtedly the power of the Notion, which posits the many, the 
separate, as the ideal, and that is also the force applied to the understanding 
when anything is placed before it. 

Plato now describes how the self-identical, as itself a moment, and the 
other or matter, and the third, the apparently dissoluble union which has not 
returned into the first unity — which three were originally separated — 
have now, in simple reflection into self and resumption of that beginning, 
been degraded into moments. “Mingling the identical and the other with the 
essence (ovoia),” the third moment, “and making them all one, God again 


52 Since this substance 


divided this whole into as many parts was as fitting. 
of the soul is identical with that of the visible world, the one whole is for 
the first time the now systematized substance, the true matter, the absolute 
element which is internally divided, an enduring and unseparable unity of 
the one and many; and no other essence must be demanded. The manner 
and mode of the division of this subjectivity contain the famous Platonic 
numbers, which doubtless originally pertain to the Pythagoreans, and 
respecting which both ancients and moderns, and even Kepler himself in his 
Harmonia mundi, have taken much pains, but which no one has properly 
understood. To understand would mean two things, and in the first place, 
the recognition of their speculative significance, their Notion. But, as 


already remarked of the Pythagoreans (Vol. I. p. 224), these distinctions of 
number give only an indefinite conception of difference, and that only in the 
earlier numbers; where the relationships become more complicated, they are 
quite incapable of designating them more closely. In the second place, 
because of their being numbers, they express, as differences of magnitude, 
differences in what is sensuous only. The system of apparent magnitude — 
and it is in the heavenly system that magnitude appears most purely and 
freely, liberated from what is qualitative — must correspond to them. But 
these living number-spheres are themselves systems composed of many 
elements — both of the magnitude of distance and of velocity and mass. No 
one of these elements, taken as a succession of simple numbers, can be 
likened to the system of heavenly spheres, for the series corresponding to 
this system can, as to its members, contain nothing else than the system of 
all these moments. Now if the Platonic numbers were also the elements of 
each system such as this, it would not be only this element which would 
have to be taken into account, for the relationship of moments which 
become distinguished in movement has to be conceived of as a whole, and 
is the true object of interest and reason. What we have to do is to give 
briefly the main points as matter of history; we have the most thorough 
treatment of it given us by Bockh “On the Constitution of the World-Soul in 
the Timzeus of Plato,” in the third volume of the Studies of Daub and 
Creuzer (p. 26 et seq.). 

The fundamental series is very simple: “God first took one part out of the 
whole; then the second, the double of the first; the third is one and a half 
times as many as the second, or three times the first; the next is double the 
second; the fifth is three times the third; the sixth is eight times the first; the 
seventh is twenty-seven times greater than the first.” Hence the series is: 1; 
2; 3; 4 = 27; 9 = 37; 8 = 23; 27 = 3°. “Then God filled up the double and 
triple intervals” (the relations 1 : 2 and 1 : 3) “by again abstracting portions 


from the whole. These parts he placed in the intervals in such a way that in 
each interval there were two means, the one exceeding and exceeded by the 
extremes in the same ratio, the other being that kind of mean which by an 
equal number exceeds and is exceeded by the extremes.” That is, the first is 
a constant geometric relationship, and the other is an arithmetical. The first 
mean, brought about through the quadration, is thus in the relation 1 : 2, for 
example, the proportion 1 : V2 : 2; the other is in the same relation, the 
number 1’. Hereby new relations arise which are again in a specially given 
and more difficult method inserted into that first, but this is done in such a 
way that everywhere something has been left out, and the last relation of 
number to number is 256 : 243, or 28 : 35. 

Much progress is not, however, made with these number-relations, for 
they do not present much to the speculative Notion. The relationships and 
laws of nature cannot be expressed by these barren numbers; they form an 
empirical relation which does not constitute the basis of the proportions of 
nature. Plato now says: “God divided this entire series lengthways into two 
parts which he set together crosswise like an X, and he bent their ends into a 
circular form and comprehended them in a uniform motion — forming an 
inner circle and an outer — and he called the motion of the outer circle the 
motion of the same, and that of the inner the motion of the diverse, giving 
supremacy to the former, and leaving it intact. But the inner motion he 
again split into seven orbits after the same relations; three of these he made 
to move with equal velocity, and four with unequal velocity to the three and 
to one another. This is the system of the soul within which all that is 
corporeal is formed; the soul is the centre, it penetrates the whole and 
envelopes it from without and moves in itself. Thus it has the divine 
beginning of a never-ceasing and rational life in itself.” This is not quite 
devoid of confusion, and from it we can only grasp the general fact that as 
to Plato with the idea of the corporeal universe that of the soul enters in as 


the all-embracing and simple, to him the essence of the corporeal and of the 
soul is unity in difference. This double essence, posited in and for itself in 
difference, becomes systematized within the one in many moments, which 
are, however, movements; thus this reality and that essence both pertain to 
this whole in the antithesis of soul and body, and this again is one. Mind is 
what penetrates all, and to it the corporeal is opposed as truly as that it itself 
is mind. 

This is a general description of the soul which is posited in the world and 
reigns over it; and in as far as the substantial, which is in matter, is similar 
to it, their inherent identity 1s asserted. The fact that in it the same moments 
which constitute its reality are contained, merely signifies that God, as 
absolute Substance, does not see anything other than Himself. Plato hence 
describes the relation of soul to objective reality thus: it, if it touches any of 
the moments, whether dispersed in parts or indivisible, is stirred in all its 
powers to declare the sameness and the difference of that or some other 
thing, and how, where, and when, the individual is related to the other and 
to the universal. “Now when the orbit of the sensuous, moving in its due 
course, imparts knowledge of itself to its whole soul” (where the different 
orbits of the world’s course show themselves to correspond with the 
inwardness of mind) “true opinions and beliefs arise. But when the soul 
applies itself to the rational and the orbit of the self-identical makes itself 
known, thought is perfected into knowledge.”™ This is the essential reality 
of the world as of the inherently blessed God; here the Idea of the whole is 
for the first time perfected, and, in accordance with this Idea, the world first 
makes its appearance. What had hitherto appeared was the reality of the 
sensuous only and not the world as sensuous, for though Plato certainly 
spoke before of fire, &c. (p. 75), he there gave only the reality of the 
sensuous; he would hence have done better to have omitted these 
expressions. In them we have the reason for its appearing as if Plato had 


here begun to consider from the beginning that of which he has already 
treated (supra, p. 72). For since we must begin from the abstract in order to 
reach the true and the concrete, which first appears later on (supra, p. 79), 
this last, when it has been found, has the appearance and form of a new 
commencement, particularly in Plato’s loose style. 

Plato now goes on further, for he calls this divine world the pattern 
which is in thought (vontdv) alone, and always in self-identity; but he again 
places this whole in opposition to itself, so that there is a second, the copy 
of the first, the world, which has origination and is visible. This second is 
the system of the heavenly movement, the first 1s the eternally living. The 
second, which has origination and becoming within it, cannot be made 
perfectly like the first, the eternal Idea. But it is made a self-moving image 
of the eternal that remains in the unity; and this eternal image that moves 
rhythmically, after the manner of numbers, is what we call time. Plato says 
of it that we are in the habit of calling the ‘was’ and ‘will be’ parts of time, 
and we transfer these indications of change which operate in time, into 
absolute essence. But the true time is eternal, or the present. For the 
substance can neither become older nor younger, and time, as the immediate 
image of the eternal, has neither the future nor the present in its parts. Time 
is ideal, like space, not sensuous, but the immediate mode in which mind 
comes forth in objective form, the sensuous non-sensuous. The real 
moments of the principle of absolute movement in what is temporal, are 
those in which changes appear. “From the mind and will of God in the 
creation of time, there arose the sun, moon, and five other stars which are 
called the planets, and which serve to distinguish and preserve the relations 


of time.” 


For in them the numbers of time are realized. Thus the heavenly 
movement, as the true time, is the image of the eternal which yet remains in 
unity, i.e. it is that in which the eternal retains the determination of the 


‘same.’ For everything 1s in time, that is, in negative unity which does not 


allow anything to root itself freely in itself, and thus to move and to be 
moved according to chance. 

But this eternal is also in the determinateness of the other reality, in the 
Idea of the self-changing and variable principle whose universal is matter. 
The eternal world has a likeness in the world which belongs to time, but 
opposed to this there is a second world where change really dwells. The 
‘same’ and the ‘other’ are the most abstract opposes that we hitherto have 
had. The eternal world as posited in time has thus two forms — the form of 
similarity and the form of differentiality, of variability. The three moments 
as they appear in the last sphere, are, in the first place, simple essence 
which is begotten, which has arisen, or determinate matter; secondly the 
place in which it is begotten, and thirdly that in which what is begotten has 
its pattern. Plato gives them thus: “Essence (6v), place, and generation.” We 
thus have the conclusion in which space is the mean between individual 
generation and the universal. If we now oppose this principle to time in its 
negativity, the mean is this principle of the ‘other’ as the universal principle 
— “a receiving medium like a mother’ — an essence which contains 
everything, gives to everything an independent subsistence and the power to 
do as is desired. This principle is destitute of form, yet capable of receiving 
all forms, the universal principle of all that appears different; it is the false 
passive matter that we understand when we speak of it — the relative 
substantial, existence generally, but external existence here, and only 
abstract Being-for-self. Form is in our reflection distinguished from it, and 
this, Plato tells us, first comes into existence through the mother. In this 
principle we have what we call the phenomenal, for matter is just this 
subsistence of individual generation, in which division is posited. But what 
appears herein is not to be posited as the individual of earthly existence, but 
is to be apprehended as the universal in such determinateness. Since matter, 
as the universal, is the principle of all that is individual, Plato in the first 


place reminds us that we cannot speak of these sensuous things — fire, 
water, earth, air, &c. (which thus once more come before us here); for 
hereby they are expressed as a fixed determination which remains as such 
— but what remains 1s only their universality, or they, as universal, are only 
the fiery, earthly, &c.* 

Plato further expounds the determinate reality of these sensuous things, 
or their simple determinateness. In this world of change form is figure in 
space; for as in the world, which is the immediate image of the eternal, time 
is the absolute principle, here the absolute ideal principle is pure matter as 
such, i.e. the existence of space. Space is the ideal essence of this 
phenomenal world, the mean which unites positivity and negativity, but its 
determinations are figures. And, indeed, of the different dimensions of 
space, it is surface which must be taken as true reality, for it is the absolute 
mean between the line and point in space, and in its first real limitation it is 
three; similarly the triangle is first among the figures, while the circle has 
no limit as such within it. Here Plato comes to the deduction of 
configuration, in which the triangle forms the principle; thus triangles form 
the essence of sensuous things. Hence he says, in Pythagorean fashion, that 
the compounding and uniting together of these triangles, as their Idea 
pertaining to the mean, constitutes once more, according to the original 
number-relations, the sensuous elements. This is the principle, but how 
Plato determines the figures of the elements, and the union of the triangles, 
I refrain from considering.~ 

From this point Plato passes to a system of Physics and Physiology into 
which we have no intention of following him. It is to be regarded as a first, 
childlike endeavour to understand sensuous phenomena in their manifold 
character, but as yet it is superficial and confused. Sensuous manifestations, 
such as the parts and limbs of the body, are here taken into consideration, 
and an account of this is given intermingled with thoughts which resemble 


our formal explanations, and in which the Notion really vanishes. We have 
to remember the elevated nature of the Idea, as being the main point of 
excellence in his explanations, for, as far as the realization of the same is 
concerned, Plato merely felt and expressed it to be a necessity. Speculative 
thought is often recognizable, but, for the most part, consideration is 
directed to quite external modes of explanation, such as that of end. The 
method of treating Physics is a different one from ours, for while with Plato 
empirical knowledge is still deficient, in modern Physics, on the other hand, 
the deficiency is found in the Idea. Plato, although he does not seem to 
conform to our theory of Physics, ignoring as it does the theory of life, and 
though he proceeds to talk in a childlike way in external analogies, yet in 
certain cases gives utterance to very deep perceptions, which would be well 
worthy of our consideration if the contemplation of nature as living had any 
place with our physicists. His manner of relating the physiological to the 
physical would be as interesting. Certain portions of his system contain a 
general element, such as his representation of colours, and from this he goes 
on to more general considerations. For when Plato begins to talk on this 
subject, he says of the difficulty of distinguishing and recognizing the 
individual, that in the contemplation of nature there are “two causes to be 
distinguished, the one necessary and the other divine. The divine must be 
sought for in all things with the view of attaining to a blessed life” (this 
endeavour is an end in and for itself, and in it we find happiness) “in as far 
as our nature admits, but the necessary causes need be sought only for the 
sake of divine things, considering that without these necessary causes” (as 
conditions of knowledge) “we cannot know them.” Contemplation in 
accordance with necessity is the external contemplation of objects, their 
connection, relation, &c. “Of the divine, God Himself was the creator,” the 
divine belongs to that first eternal world — not as to one beyond, but to one 
now present. “But the creation and disposition of the mortal He committed 


to His offspring (yevvjuaot).” This is a simple way of passing from the 
divine to the finite and earthly. “Now they, imitating the divine, because 
they had received the immortal principle of a soul, fashioned a mortal body, 
and placed in this a soul of another nature, which was mortal. This mortal 
nature was subject to violent and irresistible affections — the first of these 
was pleasure, the greatest incitement to evil, and then pain which is the 
deterrent (@vydc) from doing good; also rashness (O8Gppoc) and fear, two 
foolish counsellors; anger, hope, &c. These sensations all belong to the 
mortal soul. And that the divine might not be polluted more than necessary, 
the subordinate gods separated this mortal nature from the seat of the 
divine, and gave it a different habitation in another part of the body, placing 
the neck so as to be the isthmus and boundary between head and breast.” 
The sensations, affections, &c., dwell in the breast or in the heart (we place 
that which is immortal in the heart); the spiritual is in the head. But in order 
to make the former as perfect as might be, “they placed,” for instance, “as a 
supporter to the heart which was burnt with passion, the lung, soft and 
bloodless, and which had within it hollows like the pores of a sponge, in 
order that, receiving the breath and drink, it might cool the heart and allow 
of refreshment and an alleviation of the heat.’’=8 

What Plato says of the liver is specially worthy of notice. “Since the 
irrational part of the soul which desires eating and drinking does not listen 
to reason, God made the liver so that the soul might be inspired with terror 
by the power of thought which originates from reason, and which descends 
upon the liver as on a mirror, receiving upon it figures and giving back 
images. But if this part of the soul is once more assuaged, in sleep it 
participates in visions. For the authors of our being, remembering the 
command of their father to make the human race as good as they could, thus 
ordered our inferior parts in order that they also might obtain a measure of 
truth, and placed the oracle in them.” Plato thus ascribes divination to the 


irrational, corporeal part of man, and although it is often thought that 
revelation, &c., is by Plato ascribed to reason, this is a false idea; he says 
that there 1s a reason, but in irrationality. “Herein we have a conclusive 
proof that God has given the art of divination to the irrationality of man, for 
no man when in his wits, attains prophetic truth and inspiration, but when 
he receives the inspiration either his intelligence is enthralled by sleep or he 
is demented by some distemper or possession.” Thus Plato makes 
divination of a lower grade than conscious knowledge. “And when he has 
recovered his senses he has to remember and explain what he has received, 
for while he is demented, he cannot judge of it. The ancient saying is 
therefore very true, that only a man who has his wits can act or judge about 
himself or his own affairs.” Plato is called the patron saint of mere 
possession, but, according to this, the assertion is entirely false. These are 
the principal points in Plato’s Philosophy of Nature. 


3. Philosophy of Mind. 


We have already dealt generally from the theoretical side with the 
speculative nature of mind as yet unrealized, as well as with the highly 
important differences with respect to the kinds of knowledge (pp. 28-48). It 
must also be considered that we find in Plato as yet no developed 
consciousness of the organization of the theoretic mind, though certainly 
sensation, memory, &c., are distinguished by him from reason; these 
moments of the mind are, however, neither accurately discriminated, nor 
exhibited in their connection, so as to show the necessary relations between 
them. The only point of interest for us then in Plato’s philosophy of mind is 
his view of man’s moral nature; and this real, practical side of 
consciousness is Plato’s greatest glory, and hence must now be specially 
dealt with by us. Its form certainly does not suggest that Plato gave himself 


much trouble to discover a supreme moral principle, as it is now called, 


which, for the very reason that it is supposed to be all-embracing, has in it a 
certain lack of content. Neither did he trouble himself about a natural right, 
which is but a trivial abstraction foisted on to the real practical existence, 
the right; but it is of man’s moral nature that he treats in the Republic. 
Man’s moral nature seems to us to have little to do with the State; to Plato, 
however, the reality of mind — that is, of mind as opposed to nature — 
appeared in its highest truth as the organization of a state which, as such, is 
essentially moral; and he recognized that the moral nature (free will in its 
rationality) comes to its right, to its reality, only in an actual nation. 

We must further remark that in the Republic Plato introduces the 
investigation of his subject with the object of showing what justice 
(dtukatoobvn) is. After much discussion has taken place, and several 
definitions of justice have been taken into consideration only to be rejected, 
Plato at last says in his simple way: “The present investigation is very like 
the case of a man who 1s required to read small handwriting at a distance; if 
it were observed that the same letters were to be seen at a shorter distance 
and of a larger size, he would certainly prefer to read first the letters where 
they were written larger, and then would be able to read more easily the 
small letters also. The same plan should be followed now with justice. 
Justice is not only in the individual, but also in the state, and the state is 
greater than the individual; justice is therefore imprinted on states in larger 
characters, and is more easily recognizable.” (This is different from what 
the Stoics say of the wise man.) “It is therefore preferable to consider 
justice as it is to be found in the state.”®* By making this comparison Plato 
transforms the question anent justice into an investigation of the state; it is a 
very simple and graceful transition, though it seems arbitrary. It was great 
force of insight that really led the ancients to the truth; and what Plato 
brings forward as merely simplifying the difficulty, may, in fact, be said to 
exist in the nature of the thing. For it is not convenience which leads him to 


this position, but the fact that justice can be carried out only in so far as man 
is a member of a state, for in the state alone is justice present in reality and 
truth. Justice, not as the understanding, but as mind in its striving to realize 
itself, is the existence of freedom here and now, the actuality of the self- 
conscious, intelligent existence in and at home with itself and possessing 
activity — just as in property, for instance, I place my freedom in this 
particular thing. But the principle of the state again is the objective reality 
of justice, the reality in which the whole mind is present and not only the 
knowledge of myself as this individual. For as the free and reasonable will 
determines itself, there are laws of freedom; but these laws are nothing else 
than state-laws, for the Notion of the state implies the existence of a 
reasoning will. Thus laws have force in the state, and are there matter of 
practice and of custom; but because self-will is also there in its immediacy, 
they are not only matter of custom, but must also be a force operating 
against arbitrary self-will, and showing itself in the courts of justice and in 
governments. Thus Plato, in order to discern the features of justice, with the 
instinct of reason fixes his attention on their manner of representation in the 
State. 

Justice in itself is ordinarily represented by us in the form of a natural 
right, right in a condition of nature; such a condition of nature is, however, a 
direct moral impossibility. That which is in itself is, by those who do not 
attain to the universal, held to be something natural, as the necessary 
moments of the mind are held to be innate ideas. The natural is rather what 
should be sublated by the mind, and the justice of the condition of nature 
can only emerge as the absolute injustice of the mind. In contrast with the 
state, which is the real spirit, the spirit in its simple and as yet unrealized 
Notion is the abstract implicitude; this Notion must of course precede the 
construction of its reality; it is this which is conceived of as a condition of 
nature. We are accustomed to take our start from the fiction of a condition 


of nature, which is truly no condition of mind, of reasonable will, but of 
animals among themselves: wherefore Hobbes has justly remarked that the 
true state of nature is a war of every man against his neighbour. This 
implicitude of the mind is at the same time the individual man, for in the 
ordinary conception the universal separates itself from the particular, as if 
the particular were absolutely and in and for itself what it certainly is, and 
the Universal did not make it that which it is in truth — as if this were not 
its essence, but as if the individual element were the most important. The 
fiction of a state of nature starts from the individuality of the person, his 
free will, and his relation to other persons according to this free will. 
Natural justice has thus been a term applied to that which is justice in the 
individual and for the individual; and the condition of society and of the 
state has been recognized only as a medium for the individual person, who 
is the chief end and object. Plato, in direct contrast with this, lays as his 
foundation the substantial, the universal, and he does this in such a way that 
the individual as such has this very universal as his end, and the subject has 
his will, activity, life and enjoyment in the state, so that it may be called his 
second nature, his habits and his customs. This moral substance which 
constitutes the spirit, life and Being of individuality, and which is its 
foundation, systematizes itself into a living, organic whole, and at the same 
time it differentiates itself into its members, whose activity signifies the 
production of the whole. 

This relation of the Notion to its reality certainly did not come into 
consciousness with Plato, and thus we do not find in him a philosophic 
method of construction, which shows first the absolute Idea, then the 
necessity, inherently existent, for its realization, and this realization itself. 
The judgment that has been delivered respecting Plato’s Republic therefore 
is that Plato has therein given a so-called ideal for the constitution of a state; 
this has become proverbial as a sobriquet, in the sense that this conception 


is a chimera, which may be mentally conceived of — and in itself, as Plato 
describes it, it is doubtless excellent and true — that it is also capable of 
being carried out, but only on the condition that men should be of an 
excellence such as may possibly be present among the dwellers in the 
moon, but that it is not realizable for men like those on the earth. But since 
men most be taken as they are, this ideal cannot be realized by reason of 
men’s wickedness; and to frame such an ideal is therefore altogether idle. 
As to this, the first remark to be made is that in the Christian world in 
general there passes current an ideal of a perfect man which certainly 
cannot be carried out in the great body of a nation. We may, perhaps, see it 
realized in monks or Quakers, or other similar pious folk, but a set of 
melancholy specimens such as these could never form a nation, any more 
than lice or parasitic plants could exist for themselves, or otherwise than on 
an organic body. If such men were to constitute a nation, there would have 
to be an end of this lamb-like gentleness, this vanity which occupies itself 
exclusively with its own individual self, which pets and pampers itself, and 
ever has the image and consciousness of its own excellence before its eyes. 
For life in the universal and for the universal demands, not that lame and 
cowardly gentleness, but gentleness combined with a like measure of 
energy, and which is not occupied with itself and its own sins, but with the 
universal and what is to be done for it. They before whose eyes that false 
ideal floats of course find men to be always compassed with weakness and 
depravity, and never find that ideal realized. For they raise into importance 
the veriest trifles, which no reasonable man would give heed to; and they 
think such weaknesses and defects are present even when they overlook 
them. But we need not esteem this forbearance to be generosity; for it rather 
implies a perception on their part that from what they call weakness and 
defect proceeds their own destruction, which comes to pass from their 
making such defects of importance. The man who has them is immediately 


through himself absolved from them, in so far as he makes nothing of them. 
The crime is a crime only when they are real to him, and his destruction is 
in holding them to be something real. Such an ideal must therefore not stand 
in our way, whatever be the fairness of its form, and this even when it does 
not appear exactly as it does to monks and Quakers, but, for instance, when 
it is the principle of renouncing sensuous things, and abandoning energy of 
action, which principle must bring to nought much that would otherwise be 
held of value. It is contradictory to try to keep intact all our relationships, 
for in those that otherwise hold good there always is a side where 
opposition is encountered. Moreover, what I have already said regarding the 
relation between philosophy and the state (p. 23 et seg.) shows that the 
Platonic ideal is not to be taken in this sense. When an ideal has truth in 
itself through the Notion, it is no chimera, just because it is true, for the 
truth is no chimera. Such an idea is therefore nothing idle and powerless, 
but the real. It is certainly permissible to form wishes, but when pious 
wishes are all that a man has in regard to the great and true, he may be said 
to be godless. It is just as if we could do nothing, because everything was so 
holy and inviolable, or as if we refused to be anything definite, because all 
that is definite has its defects. The true ideal is not what ought to be real, but 
what is real, and the only real; if an ideal is held to be too good to exist, 
there must be some fault in the ideal itself, for which reality is too good. 
The Platonic Republic would thus be a chimera, not because excellence 
such as it depicts is lacking to mankind, but because it, this excellence, falls 
short of man’s requirements. For what is real, is rational. The point to know, 
however, is what exactly is real; in common life all is real, but there is a 
difference between the phenomenal world and reality. The real has also an 
external existence, which displays arbitrariness and contingency, like a tree, 
a house, a plant, which in nature come into existence. What is on the 


surface in the moral sphere, men’s action, involves much that is evil, and 


might in many ways be better; men will ever be wicked and depraved, but 
this is not the Idea. If the reality of the substance is recognized, the surface 
where the passions battle must be penetrated. The temporal and transitory 
certainly exists, and may cause us trouble enough, but in spite of that it is 
no true reality, any more than the particularity of the subject, his wishes and 
inclinations, are so. 

In connection with this observation, the distinction is to be called to 
mind which was drawn when we were speaking above (pp. 84, 88) of 
Plato’s Philosophy of Nature: the eternal world, as God holy in Himself, is 
reality, not a world above us or beyond, but the present world looked at in 
its truth, and not as it meets the senses of those who hear, see, &c. When we 
thus study the content of the Platonic Idea, it will become clear that Plato 
has, in fact, represented Greek morality according to its substantial mode, 
for it is the Greek state-life which constitutes the true content of the 
Platonic Republic. Plato is not the man to dabble in abstract theories and 
principles; his truth-loving mind has recognized and represented the truth, 
and this could not be anything else than the truth of the world he lived in, 
the truth of the one spirit which lived in him as well as in Greece. No man 
can overleap his time, the spirit of his time is his spirit also; but the point at 
issue 1s, to recognize that spirit by its content. 

On the other hand, a constitution that would be perfect in respect to one 
nation, is to be regarded as not, perhaps, suitable for every nation. Thus, 
when it is said that a true constitution does not do for men as they now are, 
we must no doubt keep in mind that the more excellent a nation’s 
constitution is, it renders the nation also so much the more excellent; but, on 
the other hand, since the morals commonly practised form the living 
constitution, the constitution in its abstraction is nothing at all in its 
independence; it must relate itself to the common morality, and be filled 
with the living spirit of the people. It can, therefore, certainly not be said 


that a true constitution suits any and every nation; and it is quite the case 
that for men as they are — for instance, as they are Iroquois, Russians, 
French — not every constitution is adapted. For the nation has its place in 
history. But as the individual man is trained in the state, that is, as 
individuality is raised into universality, and the child grows into a man, so is 
every nation trained; or barbarism, the condition in which the nation is a 
child, passes over into a rational condition. Men do not remain at a 
standstill, they alter, as likewise do their constitutions. And the question 
here is, What is the true constitution which the nation must advance 
towards; just as it is a question which is the true science of mathematics or 
of anything else, but not whether children or boys should possess this 
science, as they must rather be first so educated that they may be capable of 
understanding it. Thus the true constitution stands before the nation of 
history, so that it may advance towards it. Every nation in course of time 
makes such alterations in its existing constitution as will bring it nearer to 
the true constitution. The nation’s mind itself shakes off its leading-strings, 
and the constitution expresses the consciousness of what it is in itself, — 
the form of truth, of self-knowledge. If a nation can no longer accept as 
implicitly true what its constitution expresses to it as the truth, if its 
consciousness or Notion and its actuality are not at one, then the nation’s 
mind is torn asunder. Two things may then occur. First, the nation may 
either by a supreme internal effort dash into fragments this law which still 
claims authority, or it may more quietly and slowly effect changes on the 
yet operative law, which is, however, no longer true morality, but which the 
mind has already passed beyond. In the second place, a nation’s intelligence 
and strength may not suffice for this, and it may hold to the lower law; or it 
may happen that another nation has reached its higher constitution, thereby 
rising in the scale, and the first gives up its nationality and becomes subject 
to the other. Therefore it is of essential importance to know what the true 


constitution is; for what is in opposition to it has no stability, no truth, and 
passes away. It has a temporary existence, but cannot hold its ground; it has 
been accepted, but cannot secure permanent acceptance; that it must be cast 
aside, lies in the very nature of the constitution. This insight can be reached 
through Philosophy alone. Revolutions take place in a state without the 
slightest violence when the insight becomes universal; institutions, 
somehow or other, crumble and disappear, each man agrees to give up his 
right. A government must, however, recognize that the time for this has 
come; should it, on the contrary, knowing not the truth, cling to temporary 
institutions, taking what — though recognized — is unessential, to be a 
bulwark guarding it from the essential (and the essential 1s what is 
contained in the Idea), that government will fall, along with its institutions, 
before the force of mind. The breaking up of its government breaks up the 
nation itself; a new government arises, — or it may be that the government 
and the unessential retain the upper hand. 

Thus the main thought which forms the groundwork of Plato’s Republic 
is the same which is to be regarded as the principle of the common Greek 
morality, namely, that established morality has in general the relation of the 
substantial, and therefore is maintained as divine. This is without question 
the fundamental determination. The determination which stands in contrast 
to this substantial relation of the individual to established morality, is the 
subjective will of the individual, reflective morality. This exists when 
individuals, instead of being moved to action by respect and reverence for 
the institutions of the state and of the fatherland, from their own 
convictions, and after moral deliberation, come of themselves to a decision, 
and determine their actions accordingly. This principle of subjective 
freedom is a later growth, it is the principle of our modern days of culture: 
it, however, entered also into the Greek world, but as the principle of the 
destruction of Greek state-life. It was looked on as a crime, because the 


spirit, political constitution, and laws of the Greeks were not, and could not 
be calculated to admit of the rise of this principle within them. Because 
these two elements were not homogeneous, traditional and conventional 
morality in Greece was overthrown. Plato recognized and caught up the true 
spirit of his times, and brought it forward in a more definite way, in that he 
desired to make this new principle an impossibility in his Republic. It is 
thus a substantial position on which Plato takes his stand, seeing that the 
substantial of his time forms his basis, but this standpoint is at the same 
time relative only, in so far as it is but a Greek standpoint, and the later 
principle is consciously banished. This is the universal of Plato’s ideal of 
the state, and it is from this point of view that we must regard it. 
Investigations as to whether such a state is possible, and the best possible, 
which start from quite modern points of view, can only lead us astray. In 
modern states we have freedom of conscience, according to which every 
individual may demand the right of following out his own interests; but this 
is excluded from the Platonic idea. 

a. I will now indicate more fully the main features, in so far as they 
possess philosophic interest. Though Plato represents what the state is in its 
truth, yet this state has a limit, which we shall learn to know, namely, that 
the individual — in formal justice — is not opposed to this universality, as 
in the dead constitution of the ideal states founded on the theory of legal 
right. The content is but the whole; the nature of the individual, no doubt, 
but as reflecting itself into the universal, not unbending, or as having 
absolute validity; so that practically the state and the individual are the same 
in essence. Because Plato thus takes his start from that justice which implies 
that the just man exists only as a moral member of the state, in dealing with 
his subject in greater detail, in order to show how this reality of the 
substantial mind is produced, he in the first place opens up before us the 
organism of the moral commonwealth, i.e. the differences which lie in the 


Notion of moral substance. Through the development of these moments it 
becomes living and existing, but these moments are not independent, for 
they are held in unity. Plato regards these moments of the moral organism 
under three aspects, first, as they exist in the state as classes; secondly, as 
virtues, or moments in morality; thirdly, as moments of the individual 
subject, in the empirical actions of the will. Plato does not preach the 
morality of reflection, he shows how traditional morality has a living 
movement in itself; he demonstrates its functions, its inward organism. For 
it is inner systematization, as in organic life, and not solid, dead unity, like 
that of metals, which comes to pass by means of the different functions of 
the organs which go to make up this living, self-moving unity. 

a. Without classes, without this division into great masses, the state has 
no organism; these great distinctions are the distinction of the substantial. 
The opposition which first comes before us in the state is that of the 
universal, in the form of state life and business, and the individual, as life 
and work for the individual; these two fields of activity are so distinct that 
one class is assigned to the one, and another to the other. Plato further cites 
three systems of reality in the moral, the functions (aa) of legislation, 
counsel, in short, of diligence and foresight in the general behalf, in the 
interest of the whole as such; ($8) of defence of the commonwealth against 
foes from without; (yy) of care for the individual, the supplying of wants, 
agriculture, cattle-rearing, the manufacture of clothing and utensils, the 
building of houses, &c. Speaking generally, this is quite as it should be, and 
yet it appears to be rather the satisfaction of external necessities, because 
such wants are found without being developed out of the Idea of mind itself. 
Further, these distinct functions are allotted to different systems, being 
assigned to a certain number of individuals specially set apart for the 
purpose, and this brings about the separate classes of the state, as Plato is 
altogether opposed to the superficial conception that one and the same must 


be everything at one time. He accordingly represents three classes, (aa) that 
of the governors, men of learning and wisdom, (BB) that of the warriors, 
(yy) that of the producers of necessaries, the husbandmen and 
handicraftsmen. The first he also speaks of as guardians (@vAGKac), who are 
really philosophically educated statesmen, possessing true knowledge; they 
have the warriors to work on their behalf (Emuxobpovus Te Kai BonPovc), but 
in such a way that there is no line of separation between the civil and 
military classes, both being united,“ and the most advanced in years are the 
guardians.“ Although Plato does not deduce this division of the classes, 
they follow from the constitution of the Platonic state, and every state is 
necessarily a system within itself of these systems. Plato then passes on to 
particular determinations, which are in some measure trifling, and might 
with advantage have been dispensed with; for instance, among other things, 
he goes so far as to settle for the highest rank their special titles, and he 
states what should be the duties of the nurses.© 


8. Then Plato points out that the moments which are here realized in the 
classes, are moral qualities which are present in individuals, and form their 
true essence, the simple ethical Notion divided into its universal 
determinations. For he states as the result of this distinction of the classes 
that through such an organism all virtues are present in the commonwealth; 
he distinguishes four of these,“ and they have been named cardinal virtues. 

aa. Wisdom (cogia) or knowledge appears as the first virtue; such a 
state will be wise and good in counsel, not because of the various kinds of 
knowledge therein present which have to do with the many particular 
ordinary occupations falling to the multitude, such as the trade of 
blacksmith, and the tillage of the soil (in short, what we should call skill in 
the industrial arts, and in finance). The state is called wise, by reason of the 
true knowledge which is realized in the presiding and governing class, who 


advise regarding the whole state, and decide upon the policy that is best, 
both at home and in relation to foreign states. This faculty of perception is 
properly the peculiar possession of the smallest class.© 

BB. The second virtue is courage (Gvdpia) which Plato defines as a firm 
opinion about what may justly and lawfully be considered an object of fear, 
courage which, in its strength of purpose, remains unshaken either by 
desires or pleasures. To this virtue corresponds the class of the warriors.“ 

yy. The third virtue is temperance (c@@poovvn), the mastery over the 
desires and passions, which like a harmony pervades the whole; so that, 
whether understanding, or strength, or numbers, or wealth, or anything else 
be regarded, the weaker and the stronger work together for one and the 
same object, and are in agreement one with another. This virtue therefore is 
not, like wisdom and courage, confined to one part of the state, but like a 
harmony it is shared by governors and governed alike, and is the virtue of 
all classes.“ Notwithstanding that this temperance is the harmony in which 
all work towards one end, it is yet peculiarly the virtue of the third class, to 
whom it is allotted to procure the necessaries of life by work, although at 
the first glance the one does not appear to have much correspondence with 
the other. But this virtue is present precisely when no moment, no 
determination or particularity isolates itself; or, more closely viewed in a 
moral aspect, it is when no want asserts its reality and thus becomes a 
crime. Now work is just this moment of activity concentrating itself on the 
particular, which nevertheless goes back into the universal, and is for it. 
Therefore, if this virtue is universal, it yet has special application to the 
third class, which at first is the only one to be brought into harmony, as it 
has not the absolute harmony which the other classes possess in themselves. 

606. Finally, the fourth virtue is justice, which was what Plato began by 
considering. This, as right-doing, is to be found in the state when each 
individual does only one kind of work for the state, that work for which by 


the original constitution of his nature he is best fitted; so that in this way 
each man is not a jack-of-all-trades, but all have their special work, young 
and old, women and children, bond and free, handicraftsmen, rulers and 
subjects. The first remark we make on this is, that Plato here places justice 
on a level with the other moments, and it thus appears as one of the four 
determinations. But he now retracts this statement and makes it justice 
which first gives to wisdom, courage and temperance the power to exist at 
all, and when they have once come into existence, the power to continue. 
This is the reason of his also saying that justice will be met with 
independently, if only the other virtues spoken of are forthcoming.“ To 
express it more definitely, the Notion of justice is the foundation, the Idea 
of the whole, which falls into organic divisions, so that every part is only, as 
it were, a moment in the whole, and the whole exists through it. Thus the 
classes or qualities spoken of are nothing else than the moments of this 
whole. Justice is only the general and all-pervading quality; but at the same 
time it implies the independence of every part, to which the state gives 
liberty of action. 

In the second place, it is clear from what he says, that Plato did not 
understand by justice the rights of property, the meaning which the term 
commonly bears in jurisprudence, but rather this, that the mind in its totality 
makes for itself a law as evidence of the existence of its freedom. In a 
highly abstract sense my personality, my altogether abstract freedom, is 
present in property. To explain what comes under this science of law, Plato 
considers on the whole superfluous (De Republica, IV. p. 425 Steph.; p. 176 
Bekk.). To be sure we find him giving laws concerning property, police 
regulations, &c., “But,” he says, “to impose laws about such matters on 
men of noble character does not repay the trouble.” In truth, how can we 
expect to find divine laws in what contains contingencies alone? Even in the 


Laws he considers ethics chiefly, though he gives a certain amount of 


attention to the rights of property. But as justice, according to Plato, is really 
the entire being, which presents itself to the individual in such a way that 
each man learns to do the work he is born to do as well as it can be done, 
and does it, it is only as determined individuality that man reaches what is 
law for him; only thus does he belong to the universal spirit of the state, 
coming in it to the universal of himself as a “this.” While law is a universal 
with a definite content, and thus a formal universal only, the content in this 
case 1s the whole determined individuality, not this or that thing which is 
mine by the accident of possession; what I properly hold as my own is the 
perfected possession and use of my nature. To each particular determination 
justice gives its rights, and thus leads it back into the whole; in this way it is 
by the particularity of an individual being of necessity developed and 
brought into actuality, that each man 1s in his place and fulfils his vocation. 
Justice, therefore, according to its true conception, is in our eyes freedom in 
the subjective sense, because it is the attainment of actuality by the reason, 
and seeing that this right on the part of liberty to attain to actuality is 
universal, Plato sets up justice as the determination of the whole, indicating 
that rational freedom comes into existence through the organism of the 
state, — an existence which is then, as necessary, a mode of nature. 

y. The particular subject, as subject, has in the same way these qualities 
in himself; and these moments of the subject correspond with the three real 
moments of the state. That there is thus one rhythm, one type, in the Idea of 
the state, forms for Plato’s state a great and grand basis. This third form, in 
which the above moments are exhibited, Plato characterizes in the 
following manner. There manifest themselves in the subject, first of all 
sundry wants and desires (é710vuia1), like hunger and thirst, each of which 
has something definite as its one and only object. Work for the satisfaction 
of desires corresponds to the calling of the third class. But, secondly there is 
also at the same time to be found in the individual consciousness something 


else which suspends and hinders the gratification of these desires, and has 
the mastery over the temptation thus to gratify them; this is reasonableness 
(Adyoc). To this corresponds the class of rulers, the wisdom of the state. 
Besides these two ideas of the soul there is a third, anger (@vLW6c), which on 
one side is allied to the desires, but of which it is just as true that it resists 
the desires and takes the side of reason. “It may happen that a man has done 
wrong to another, and suffers hunger and cold at the hands of him whom he 
considers entitled to inflict them upon him; in this case, the nobler he is, the 
less will his anger be excited. But it may also happen that he suffers a 
wrong; if this is the case, he boils and chafes, and takes the side of what he 
believes to be justice, and endures hunger and cold and other hardships, and 
overcomes them, and will not desist from the right until he conquers or dies, 
or is calmed down by reason, as a shepherd quiets his dog.” Anger 
corresponds with the class of the brave defenders in the state; as these grasp 
their weapons in behalf of reason within the state, so does anger take the 
part of reason, if it has not been perverted by an evil up-bringing. Therefore 
wisdom in the state is the same as in the individual, and this is true of 
courage also. For the rest, temperance is the harmony of the several 
moments of what pertains to nature; and justice, as in external matters it 
consists in each doing his own duty, so, in the inner life, it consists in each 
moment of the mind obtaining its right, and not interfering in the affairs of 
the others, but leaving them to do as they will.~ We have thus the deduction 
of three moments, where the middle place between universality and 
particularity is filled by anger in its independence and as directed against 
the objective: it is the freedom which turns back within itself and acts 
negatively. Even here, where Plato has no consciousness of his abstract 
ideas, as he has in the Timezeus, this of a truth is inwardly present to him, 
and everything is moulded thereby. This is given as the plan according to 


which Plato draws up the great whole. To fill up the outlines is a mere 
detail, which in itself has no further interest. 

b. In the second place Plato indicates the means of maintaining the state. 
As, speaking generally, the whole commonwealth rests on common 
morality as the minds of individuals grown into nature, this question is 
asked: How does Plato arrange that everyone takes as his own that form of 
activity for which he is specially marked out, and that it presents itself as 
the moral acting and willing of the individual, — that everyone, in harmony 
with temperance, submits to filling this his post? The main point is to train 
the individuals thereto. Plato would produce this ethical quality directly in 
the individuals, and first and foremost in the guardians, whose education is 
therefore the most important part of the whole, and constitutes the very 
foundation. For as it is to the guardians themselves that the care is 
committed of producing this ethical quality through maintenance of the 
laws, in these laws special attention must be given to the guardians’ 
education; after that also to the education of the warriors. The condition of 
affairs in the industrial class causes the state but little anxiety, “for though 
cobblers should prove poor and worthless, and should be only in appearance 
what they ought to be, that is no great misfortune for the state.” The 
education of the presidents should, however, be carried on chiefly by means 
of philosophic science, which is the knowledge of the universal and 
absolute. Plato in this passes over the particular means of education, 
religion, art, science. Further on he speaks again and more in detail on the 
question of how far music and gymnastic are to be permitted as means. But 
the poets Homer and Hesiod he banishes from his state, because he thinks 
their representations of God unworthy.4 For then began in real earnest an 
inquiry into the belief in Jupiter and the stories told by Homer, inasmuch as 
such particular representations had been taken as universal maxims and 


divine laws. At a certain stage of education childish tales do no harm; but 


were they to be made the foundation of the truth of morality, as present law, 
the case would be different. The extermination of the nations which we read 
of in the writings of the Israelites, the Old Testament, might for instance be 
taken as a standard of national rights, or we might try to make a precedent 
of the numerous base acts committed by David, the man of God, or of the 
horrors which the priesthood, in the person of Samuel, practised and 
authorized against Saul. Then it would be high time to place these records 
on a lower level, as something past, something merely historical. Plato 
would further have preambles to the laws, wherein citizens would be 
admonished as to their duties, and convinced that these exist, &c.4 They 
also should be shown how to choose that which is most excellent, in short, 
to choose morality. 

But here we have a circle: the public life of the state subsists by means of 
morality, and, conversely, morality subsists by means of institutions. Morals 
cannot be independent of institutions, that is, institutions cannot be brought 
to bear on morals through educational establishments or religion only. For 
institutions must be looked on as the very first condition of morality, for this 
is the manner in which institutions are subjective. Plato himself gives us to 
understand how much contradiction he expects to find. And even now his 
defect is commonly considered to lie in his being too idealistic, while his 
real deficiency consists in his not being ideal enough. For if reason is the 
universal force, it is essentially spiritual; thus to the realm of the spiritual 
belongs subjective freedom, which had already been held up as a principle 
in the philosophy of Socrates. Therefore reason ought to be the basis of law, 
and so it is, on the whole. But, on the other hand, conscience, personal 
conviction, — in short, all the forms of subjective freedom — are 
essentially therein contained. This subjectivity at first, 1t is true, stands in 
opposition to the laws and reason of the state-organism as to the absolute 
power which desires to appropriate to itself — through the external 


necessity of wants, in which, however, there is absolute reason — the 
individual of the family. Individual conscience proceeds from the 
subjectivity of free-will, connects itself with the whole, chooses a position 
for itself, and thus makes itself a moral fact. But this moment, this 
movement of the individual, this principle of subjective freedom, is 
sometimes ignored by Plato, and sometimes even intentionally disparaged, 
because it proved itself to be what had wrought the ruin of Greece; and he 
considers only how the state may best be organized, and not subjective 
individuality. In passing beyond the principle of Greek morality, which in 
its substantial liberty cannot brook the rise of subjective liberty, the Platonic 
philosophy at once grasps the above principle, and in so doing proceeds still 
farther. 

c. In the third place, in regard to the exclusion of the principle of 
subjective freedom, this forms a chief feature in the Republic of Plato, the 
spirit of which really consists in the fact, that all aspects in which 
particularity as such has established its position, are dissolved in the 


universal, — all men simply rank as man in general. 


a. It specially harmonizes with this particular quality of excluding the 
principle of subjectivity, that Plato in the first place does not allow 
individuals to choose their own class; this we demand as necessary to 
freedom. It is not, however, birth which marks off the different ranks, and 
determines individuals for these; but everyone is tested by the governors of 
the state, who are the elders of the first class, and have the education of 
individuals in their hands. According as anyone has natural ability and 
talents, these elders make choice and selection, and assign each man to a 
definite occupation.2 This seems in direct contradiction to our principle, for 
although it is considered right that to a certain class there should belong a 
special capacity and skill, it always remains a matter of inclination which 
class one is to belong to; and with this inclination, as an apparently free 
choice, the class makes itself for itself. But it is not permitted that another 
individual should prescribe as to this, or say, for example: “Because you are 
not serviceable for anything better, you are to be a labourer.” Everyone may 
make the experiment for himself; he must be allowed to decide regarding 
his own affairs as subject in a subjective manner, by his own free will, as 
well as in consideration of external circumstances; and nothing must 
therefore be put in his way if he says, for instance: “I should like to apply 
myself to study.” 

8. From this determination it further follows that Plato (De Republica, 
Ill. pp. 416, 417 Steph.; pp. 162-164 Bekk.) in like manner altogether 
abolished in his state the principle of private property. For in it 
individuality, the individual consciousness, becomes absolute; or the person 
is looked on as implicit, destitute of all content. In law, as such, I rank as 
“this” implicitly and explicitly. All rank thus, and I rank only because all 
rank, or I rank only as universal; but the content of this universality is fixed 
particularity. When in a question of law we have to do with law, as such, to 
the judges of the case it matters not a whit whether this or that man actually 


possesses the house, and likewise the contending parties think nothing of 
the possession of the thing for which they strive, but of right for right’s 
sake, (as in morality duty is done for duty’s sake): thus a firm hold is kept 
of the abstraction, and from the content of reality abstraction is made. But 
Being to Philosophy is no abstraction, but the unity of the universal and 
reality, or its content. The content has therefore weight only in as far as it is 
negatively posited in the universal; thus only as returning into it, and not 
absolutely. In so far as I use things, — not in so far as I have them merely in 
my possession, or as they have worth for me as existent, as definitely fixed 
on me, — they stand in living relation to me. With Plato, then, those of the 
other class (cf. supra, p. 101, note) carry on handicrafts, trade, husbandry, 
and procure what will satisfy the general requirements, without acquiring 
personal property by means of their work, for they are all one family, 
wherein each has his appointed occupation; but the product of the work is 
common, and he receives as much as he requires both of his own and of the 
general product. Personal property is a possession which belongs to me as a 
certain person, and in which my person as such comes into existence, into 
reality; on this ground Plato excludes it. It remains, however, unexplained 
how in the development of industries, if there is no hope of acquiring 
private property, there can be any incentive to activity; for on my being a 
person of energy very much depends my capacity for holding property. That 
an end would be put to all strifes and dissensions and hatred and avarice by 
the abolition of private property, as Plato thinks, (De Republica, V. p. 464 
Steph.; pp. 243, 244 Bekk.) may very well be imagined in a general way; 
but that is only a subordinate result in comparison with the higher and 
reasonable principle of the right of property: and liberty has actual existence 
only so far as property falls to the share of the person. In this way we see 
subjective freedom consciously removed by Plato himself from his state. 


y. For the same reason Plato also abolishes marriage, because it is a 
connection in which persons of opposite sex, as such, remain mutually 
bound to one another, even beyond the mere natural connection. Plato does 
not admit into his state family life — the particular arrangement whereby a 
family forms a whole by itself, — because the family is nothing but an 
extended personality, a relationship to others of an exclusive character 
within natural morality, — which certainly is morality, but morality of such 
a character as belongs to the individual as particularity. According to the 
conception of subjective freedom, however, the family is just as necessary, 
yea, sacred to the individual as is property. Plato, on the contrary, causes 
children to be taken away from their mothers immediately after birth, and 
has them gathered together in a special establishment, and reared by nurses 
taken from among the mothers who gave them birth; he has them brought 
up in common, so that no mother can possibly recognize her child. There 
are certainly to be marriage celebrations, and each man is to have his 
particular wife, but in such a way that the intercourse of man and wife does 
not pre-suppose a personal inclination, and that it should not be their own 
pleasure which marks out individuals for one another. The women should 
bear children from the twentieth to the fortieth year, the men should have 
wives from the thirtieth to the fifty-fifth year. To prevent incest, all the 
children born at the time of a man’s marriage shall be known as his 
children.4 The women, whose natural vocation is family life, are by this 
arrangement deprived of their sphere. In the Platonic Republic it therefore 
follows that as the family is broken up, and the women no longer manage 
the house, they are also no longer private persons, and adopt the manners of 
the man as the universal individual in the state. And Plato accordingly 
allows the women to take their part like the men in all manly labours, and 
even to share in the toils of war. Thus he places them on very nearly the 
same footing as the men, though all the same he has no great confidence in 


their bravery, but stations them in the rear only, and not even as reserve, but 
only as arriére-garde, in order that they may at least inspire the foe with 
terror by their numbers, and, in case of necessity, hasten to give aid.2 

These are the main features of the Platonic Republic, which has as its 
essential the suppression of the principle of individuality; and it would 
appear as though the Idea demanded this, and as if this were the very point 
on which Philosophy is opposed to the ordinary way of looking at things, 
which gives importance to the individual, and thus in the state, as also in 
actualized mind, looks on the rights of property, and the protection of 
persons and their possessions, as the basis of everything that is. Therein, 
however, lies the very limit of the Platonic Idea —- to emerge only as 
abstract idea. But, in fact, the true Idea is nothing else than this, that every 
moment should perfectly realize and embody itself, and make itself 
independent, while at the same time, in its independence, it is for mind a 
thing sublated. In conformity with this Idea, individuality must fully realize 
itself, must have its sphere and domain in the state, and yet be resolved in it. 
The element of the state is the family, that is, the family is the natural 
unreasoning state; this element must, as such, be present. Then the Idea of 
the state constituted by reason has to realize all the moments of its Notion in 
such a way that they become classes, and the moral substance divides itself 
into portions, as the bodily substance is separated into intestines and organs, 
each of which lives on in a particular way of its own, yet all of which 
together form only one life. The state in general, the whole, must finally 
pervade all. But in exactly the same way the formal principle of justice, as 
abstract universality of personality with individual Being as its existent 
content, must pervade the whole; one class, nevertheless, specially belongs 
to it. There must, then, also be a class in which property is held immediately 
and permanently, the possession of the body and the possession of a piece 
of land alike; and in the next place, a class where acquisition 1s continually 


going on, and possession is not immediate, as in the other, but property is 
ever fluctuating and changing. These two classes the nation gives up as a 
part of itself to the principle of individuality, and allows rights to reign here, 
permitting the constant, the universal, the implicit to be sought in this 
principle, which really is a principle of variability. This principle must have 
its full and complete reality, it must indeed appear in the shape of property. 
We have here for the first time the true, actual mind, with each moment 
receiving its complete independence, and the mind itself attaining to being- 
another in perfect indifference of Being. Nature cannot effect this 
production of independent life in her parts, except in the great system.“ 
This is, as we shall elsewhere see, the great advance of the modern world 
beyond the ancient, that in it the objective attains to greater, yea, to absolute 
independence, but for the very same reason returns with all the greater 
difficulty into the unity of the Idea. 

The want of subjectivity is really the want of the Greek moral idea. The 
principle which became prominent with Socrates had been present up to this 
time only in a more subordinate capacity; now it of necessity became an 
even absolute principle, a necessary moment in the Idea itself. By the 
exclusion of private property and of family life, by the suspension of 
freedom in the choice of the class, ie. by the exclusion of all the 
determinations which relate to the principle of subjective freedom, Plato 
believes he has barred the doors to all the passions; he knew very well that 
the ruin of Greek life proceeded from this, that individuals, as such, began 
to assert their aims, inclinations, and interests, and made them dominate 
over the common mind. But since this principle is necessary through the 
Christian religion — in which the soul of the individual is an absolute end, 
and thus has entered into the world as necessary in the Notion of the mind 
— it is seen that the Platonic state-constitution cannot fulfil what the higher 
demands of a moral organism require. Plato has not recognized the 


knowledge, wishes, and resolutions of the individual, nor his self-reliance, 
and has not succeeded in combining them with his Idea; but justice 
demands its rights for this just as much as it requires the higher resolution 
of the same, and its harmony with the universal. The opposite to Plato’s 
principle is the principle of the conscious free will of individuals, which in 
later times was by Rousseau more especially raised to prominence: the 
theory that the arbitrary choice of the individual, the outward expression of 
the individual, is necessary. In this the principle is carried to the very 
opposite extreme, and has emerged in its utter one-sidedness. In opposition 
to this arbitrariness and culture there must be the implicitly and explicitly 
universal, that which is in thought, not as wise governor or morality, but as 
law, and at the same time as my Being and my thought, i.e. as subjectivity 
and individuality. Men must have brought forth from themselves the 
rational along with their interests and their passions, just as it must enter 
into reality through the necessities, opportunities, and motives that impel 
them. 

There is still another celebrated side of the Platonic philosophy which 
may be considered, namely esthetics, the knowledge of the beautiful. In 
respect to this, Plato has in like manner seized the one true thought, that the 
essence of the beautiful is intellectual, the Idea of reason. When he speaks 
of a spiritual beauty, he is to be understood in the sense that beauty, as 
beauty, is sensuous beauty, which is not in some other place — no one 
knows where; but what is beautiful to the senses is really the spiritual. The 
case is the same here as it is with his Idea. As the essence and truth of 
phenomena in general is the Idea, the truth of phenomenal beauty must also 
be this Idea. The relation to the corporeal, as a relation of the desires, or of 
pleasure and utility, is no relation to it as the beautiful; it is a relation to it as 
the sensuous alone, or a relation of particular to particular. But the essence 
of the beautiful is just the simple Idea of reason present to the sensuous 


apprehension as a thing; the content of the thing is nothing else than this. 
The beautiful is essentially of spiritual nature; it is thus not merely a 
sensuous thing, but reality subject to the form of universality, to the truth. 
This universal does not, however, retain the form of universality, but the 
universal is the content whose form is the sensuous mode; and therein lies 
the determination of the beautiful. In science, the universal has again the 
form of the universal or of the Notion; but the beautiful appears as an actual 
thing — or, when put into words, as a popular conception, in which mode 
the material exists in mind. The nature, essence, and content of the beautiful 
is recognized and judged by reason alone, as its content is the same as that 
of Philosophy. But because reason appears in the beautiful in material guise, 
the beautiful ranks below knowledge, and Plato has for this very reason 
placed the true manifestation of reason in knowledge, where it is spiritually 
manifested. 

This may be regarded as the kernel of Plato’s philosophy. His standpoint 
is: first, the contingent form of speech, in which men of noble and 
unfettered nature converse without other interest than that of the theory 
which is being worked out; secondly, led on by the content, they reach the 
deepest Notions and the finest thoughts, like jewels on which one stumbles, 
if not exactly in a sandy desert, yet at least upon the arid path; in the third 
place, no systematic connection is to be found, though one interest is the 
source of all; in the fourth place, the subjectivity of the Notion is lacking 
throughout; but in the fifth place, the substantial Idea forms the principle. 

Plato’s philosophy had two stages through which it of necessity 
developed and worked its way up to a higher principle. The universal which 
is in reason had first to fall into two divisions opposed to each other in the 
most direct and unmitigated contradiction, in the independence of the 
personal consciousness which exists for itself: thus in the New Academy 
self-consciousness goes back into itself, and becomes a species of 


scepticism — the negative reason, which turns against all that is universal, 
and fails to find the unity of self-consciousness and the universal, coming 
accordingly to a standstill at that point. But, in the second place, the Neo- 
Platonists constitute the return, this unity of self-consciousness and the 
absolute essence; to them God is directly present in reason, reasoned 
knowledge itself is the Divine Spirit, and the content of this knowledge is 
the Being of God. Both of these we shall consider later. 


B. Aristotle. 
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HERE WE LEAVE Plato, and we do so with regret. But seeing that we pass 
to his disciple, Aristotle, we fear that it behoves us to enter even more into 
detail, since he was one of the richest and deepest of all the scientific 
geniuses that have as yet appeared — a man whose like no later age has 
ever yet produced. Because we still possess so large a number of his works, 
the extent of the material at hand is proportionately greater; unfortunately, 
however, I cannot give to Aristotle the amount of attention that he deserves. 
For we shall have to confine ourselves to a general view of his philosophy, 
and simply remark on one particular phase of it, viz. in how far Aristotle in 
his philosophy carried out what in the Platonic principle had been begun, 
both in reference to the profundity of the ideas there contained, and to their 
expansion; no one is more comprehensive and speculative than he, although 
his methods are not systematic. 

As regards the general character of Aristotle’s writings, he may be said 
to have extended his attention to the whole circle of human conceptions, to 
have penetrated all regions of the actual universal, and to have brought 
under the subjection of the Notion both their riches and their diversitude. 
For most of the philosophic sciences have to render thanks to him both for 
their characterization and first commencement. But although in this way 
Science throughout falls into a succession of intellectual determinations of 
determinate Notions, the Aristotelian philosophy still contains the 
profoundest speculative Notions. Aristotle proceeds in reference to the 
whole in the same way as in the individual case. But a general view of his 
philosophy does not give us the impression of its being in construction a 
self-systematized whole, of which the order and connection pertain likewise 


to the Notion; for the parts are empirically selected and placed together in 
such a way that each part is independently recognized as a determinate 
conception, without being taken into the connecting movement of the 
science. We need not try to demonstrate necessity from the standpoint of the 
philosophy of that time. But although Aristotle’s system does not appear to 
be developed in its parts from the Notion, and its parts are merely ranged 
side by side, they still form a totality of truly speculative philosophy. 

One reason for treating of Aristotle in detail rests in the fact that no 
philosopher has had so much wrong done him by the thoughtless traditions 
which have been received respecting his philosophy, and which are still the 
order of the day, although for centuries he was the instructor of all 
philosophers. For to him views are ascribed diametrically opposite to his 
philosophy. And while Plato is much read, the treasures contained in 
Aristotle have for centuries, and until quite modern times, been as good as 
unknown, and the falsest prejudices reign respecting him. Almost no one 
knows his speculative and logical works; in modern times more justice has 
been done to his writings regarding nature, but not to his philosophic views. 
For instance, there is a quite generally held opinion that the Aristotelian and 
Platonic philosophies are directly opposed, the one being idealistic and the 
other realistic, and that, indeed, in the most trivial sense. For Plato is said to 
have made the ideal his principle, so that the inward idea creates from itself; 
according to Aristotle, on the contrary, we are told that the soul is made a 
tabula rasa, receiving all its determinations quite passively from the outer 
world; and his philosophy is thus mere empiricism — Locke’s philosophy 
at its worst. But we shall see how little this really is the case. In fact 
Aristotle excels Plato in speculative depth, for he was acquainted with the 
deepest kind of speculation — idealism — and in this upholds the most 
extreme empirical development. Quite false views respecting Aristotle even 


now exist in France. An example of how tradition blindly echoes opinions 


respecting him, without having observed from his works whether they are 
justified or not, is the fact that in the old Aésthetics the three unities of the 
drama — action, time and place — were held to be régles d’Aristote, la 
saine doctrine. But Aristotle speaks (Poet. c. 8 et 5)“ only of the unity of 
treatment, or very occasionally of the unity of time; of the third unity, that 
of place, he says nothing. 

As regards Aristotle’s life, he was born at Stagira, a Thracian town on 
the Strymonian Gulf, but a Greek colony. Thus, though a Thracian, he was 
by birth a Greek. This Greek colony fell, however, like The rest of the 
country, under the rule of Philip of Macedon. The year of Aristotle’s birth is 
the first of the 99th Olympiad (384 B.C.), and if Plato was born in the third 
year of the 87th Olympiad (430 B.C.), Aristotle must have been forty-six 
years younger than he. His father Nicomachus was physician to the 
Macedonian king, Amyntas, the father of Philip. After the death of his 
parents, whom he lost early, he was brought up by a certain Proxenus, to 
whom he was ever grateful; and during all his life he held the memory of 
this friend in such high esteem, that he honoured it by erecting statues to 
him. He also requited Proxenus for the education given him, by later on 
bringing up his son Nicanor, adopting him as his own son and making him 
his heir. In the seventeenth year of his age Aristotle came to Athens, and 
remained there twenty years in company with Plato.2 He thus had the best 
possible opportunity of becoming thoroughly acquainted with Plato’s 
philosophy, and therefore, if we are told that he did not understand it (Vol. I 
p. 167), this is shown, by the evident facts of the case, to be an arbitrary and 
quite unfounded assumption. As regards the relation of Plato to Aristotle, 
and particularly as regards the fact that Plato did not select Aristotle as his 
successor in the Academy, but chose Speusippus, a near relative, instead, a 
number of idle and contradictory anecdotes have come to us from Diogenes 
(V. 2). If the continuation of the Platonic school was designed to express the 


hope that the philosophy of Plato, as comprehended by himself, was to be 
there satisfactorily maintained, Plato could certainly not designate Aristotle 
as his successor, and Speusippus was the right man to be selected. However, 
Plato had nevertheless Aristotle as his successor, for Aristotle understood 
Philosophy in Plato’s sense, though his philosophy was deeper and more 
worked out, and thus he carried it further. Displeasure at being thus passed 
over is said to have been the cause of Aristotle’s leaving Athens after 
Plato’s death, and living for three years with Hermias, the Tyrant of 
Atarneus in Mysia, who had been a disciple of Plato along with Aristotle, 
and who had then struck up a close friendship with the latter. Hermias, an 
independent prince, was, together with other absolute Greek princes and 
some Republics, brought under the subjection of a Persian satrap in Asia 
Minor. Hermias was even sent as prisoner to Artaxerxes in Persia, and he at 
once caused him to be crucified. In order to avoid a similar fate, Aristotle 
fled with his wife Pythias, the daughter of Hermias, to Mitylene, and lived 
there for some time. He, however, erected a statue to Hermias in Delphi, 
with an inscription which has been preserved. From it we know that it was 
by cunning and treachery that he came under the power of the Persians. 
Aristotle also honoured his name in a beautiful hymn on Virtue, which has 
likewise come down to us. 

From Mitylene he was (Ol. 109, 2; 343 B.C.) summoned by Philip of 
Macedon to undertake the education of Alexander, who was then fifteen 
years old. Philip had already invited him to do this in the well-known letter 
that he addressed to him just after Alexander’s birth: “Know that a son is 
born to me, but I thank the gods less that they have given him to me, than 
that they have caused him to be born in your time. For I hope that your care 
and your wisdom will make him worthy of me and of his future kingdom.” 
It certainly would appear to be a brilliant historic destiny to be the instructor 
of an Alexander, and Aristotle at this court enjoyed the favour and esteem 


of Philip and of Olympias in the highest degree. What became of Aristotle’s 
pupil is known to all, and the greatness of Alexander’s mind and deeds, as 
also his enduring friendship, are the best witnesses of the success, as also of 
the spirit of this up-bringing, if Aristotle required such testimony. 
Alexander’s education utterly refuted the common talk about the practical 
uselessness of speculative philosophy. Aristotle had in Alexander another 
and worthier pupil than Plato found in Dionysius. Plato’s great interest was 
his Republic, the ideal of a state; he enters into relation with a person 
through whom it might be carried out; the individual was thus to him a 
medium only, and in so far indifferent to him. With Aristotle, on the other 
hand, this purpose was not present, he merely had the simple individual 
before him; and his end was to bring up and to develop the individuality as 
such. Aristotle is known to be a profound, thorough, and abstract 
metaphysician, and it is evident that he meant seriously with Alexander. 
That Aristotle did not follow with Alexander the ordinary superficial 
method of educating princes, might be confidently expected from the 
earnestness of one who well knew what was truth and true culture. It is also 
evident from the circumstance that Alexander, while in the midst of his 
conquests in the heart of Asia, when he heard that Aristotle had made 
known his acroamatic doctrines in speculative (metaphysical) writings, 
wrote him a reproachful letter, in which he said that he should not have 
made known to the common people what the two had worked out together. 
To this Aristotle replied that, though published, they were really just as 
much unpublished as before.“ 

This is not the place to estimate Alexander as an historic personage. 
What can be ascribed in Alexander’s education to Aristotle’s philosophic 
instruction is the fact that what was natural to him, the inherent greatness of 
his mental disposition, acquired inward freedom also, and became elevated 
into the perfect, self-conscious independence which we see in his aims and 


deeds. Alexander attained to that perfect certainty of himself which the 
infinite boldness of thought alone gives, and to an independence of 
particular and limited projects, as also to their elevation into the entirely 
universal end of bringing about in the world a social life and intercourse of 
a mutual kind, through the foundation of states which were free from 
contingent individuality. Alexander thus carried out the plan which his 
father had already conceived, which was, at the head of the Greeks, to 
avenge Europe upon Asia, and to subject Asia to Greece; so that as it was in 
the beginning of Greek history that the Greeks were united, and that only 
for the Trojan war, this union likewise brought the Greek world proper to an 
end. Alexander thereby also avenged the faithlessness and cruelty 
perpetrated by the Persians on Aristotle’s friend Hermias. But Alexander 
further disseminated Greek culture over Asia, in order to elevate into a 
Greek world this wild medley of utter barbarism, bent solely on destruction, 
and torn by internal dissensions, these lands entirely sunk in indolence, 
negation, and spiritual degeneracy. And if it be said that he was merely a 
conqueror who was unable to establish an enduring kingdom, because his 
kingdom at his death once more fell to pieces, we must acknowledge that, 
from a superficial view of the case, this is true, as his family did not retain 
their rule; Greek rule was, however, maintained. Thus Alexander did not 
found an extensive kingdom for his family, but he founded a kingdom of the 
Greek nation over Asia; for Greek culture and science have since his time 
taken root there. The Greek kingdoms of Asia Minor, and particularly of 
Egypt, were for centuries the home of science; and their influence may have 
extended as far as to India and to China. We certainly do not know 
definitely whether the Indians may not have obtained what is best in their 
sciences in this way, but it is probable that at least the more exact portion of 
Indian astronomy came to them from Greece. For it was from the Syrian 
kingdom, stretching into Asia Minor as far as to a Greek kingdom in 


Bactria, that there was doubtless conveyed to the interior of India and 
China, by means of Greek colonies migrating thither, the meagre scientific 
knowledge which has lingered there like a tradition, though it has never 
flourished. For the Chinese, for example, are not skilful enough to make a 
calendar of their own, or to think for themselves. Yet they exhibited ancient 
instruments unsuited to any work done by them, and the immediate 
conjecture was that these had come from Bactria. The high idea that men 
had of the sciences of the Indians and of the Chinese hence is false. 
According to Ritter (Erdkunde, Vol. II. p. 839, of the first edition), 
Alexander did not set out merely with a view of conquering, but with the 
idea that he was the Lord. I do not think that Aristotle placed this notion, 
which was connected with another Oriental conception, in the mind of 
Alexander. The other idea is that in the East the name of Alexander still 
flourishes as Ispander, and as Dul-k-ar-nein, i.e. the man with two horns, 
just as Jupiter Ammon is an ancient Eastern hero. The question would now 
be whether the Macedonian kings did not, through their descent from the 
ancient race of Indian heroes, claim to rule this land; by this the progress of 
Dionysius from Thrace to India could likewise be explained; whether the 
“knowledge of this was not the real and fundamental religious idea 
inspiring the young hero’s soul when, before his journey to Asia, he found 
on the lower Ister (Danube) Indian priestly states where the immortality of 
the soul was taught, and when, certainly not without the counsel of 
Aristotle, who, through Plato and Pythagoras, was initiated into Indian 
wisdom, he began the march into the East, and first of all visited the Oracle 
of Ammonium (now Siwah), and then destroyed the Persian kingdom and 
burnt Persepolis, the old enemy of Indian religion, in order to take revenge 
upon it for all the violence exercised through Darius on the Buddhists and 
their co-religionists.” This is an ingenious theory, formed from a thorough 
investigation of the connection which exists between Oriental and European 


ideas from the higher point of view in history. But, in the first place, this 
conjecture is contrary to the historical basis on which I take my stand. 
Alexander’s expedition has quite another historic, military, and political 
character than this, and had not much to do with his going to India; it was, 
on the face of it, an ordinary conquest. In the second place, Aristotle’s 
metaphysic and philosophy is far from recognizing any such foolish and 
extravagant imaginations. The elevation of Alexander in the Oriental mind 
into an acknowledged hero and god, which followed later, is, in the third 
place, not matter for surprise; the Dalai-Lama is still thus honoured, and 
God and man are never so very far asunder. Greece likewise worked its way 
to the idea of a God becoming man, and that not as a remote and foreign 
image, but as a present God in a godless world: Demetrius Phalereus and 
others were thus soon after honoured and worshipped in Athens as God. 
Was the infinite not also now transplanted into self-consciousness? 
Fourthly, the Buddhists did not interest Alexander, and in his Indian 
expedition they do not appear; the destruction of Persepolis is, however, 
sufficiently justified as a measure of Greek vengeance for the destruction by 
Xerxes of the temples in Greece, especially in Athens. 

While Alexander accomplished this great work — for he was the greatest 
individual at the head of Greece, he ever kept science and art in mind. Just 
as in modern times we have once more met with warriors who thought of 
science and of art in their campaigns, we also find that Alexander made an 
arrangement whereby whatever was discovered in the way of animals and 
plants in Asia should be sent to Aristotle, or else drawings and descriptions 
of the same. This consideration on Alexander’s part afforded to Aristotle a 
most favourable opportunity of collecting treasures for his study of nature. 
Pliny (Histor. natur. VIII., 17 ed. Bip.) relates that Alexander directed about 
a thousand men, who lived by hunting, fishing and fowling, the overseers of 
the zoological gardens, aviaries, and tanks of the Persian kingdom, to 


supply Aristotle with what was remarkable from every place. In this way 
Alexander’s campaign in Asia had the further effect of enabling Aristotle to 
found the science of natural history, and to be the author, according to Pliny, 
of a natural history in fifty parts. 

After Alexander commenced his journey to Asia, Aristotle returned to 
Athens, and made his appearance as a public teacher in the Lyceum, a 
pleasure-ground which Pericles had made for the exercising of recruits; it 
consisted of a temple dedicated to Apollo (AvKetoc), and shady walks 
(mepizatot), which were enlivened by trees, fountains and colonnades. It 
was from these walks that his school received the name of Peripatetics, and 
not from any walking about on the part of Aristotle — because, it is said, he 
delivered his discourses usually while walking. He lived and taught in 
Athens for thirteen years. But after the death of Alexander there broke out a 
tempest which had, as it appeared, been long held back through fear of 
Alexander; Aristotle was accused of impiety. The facts are differently 
stated: amongst other things it is said that his hymn to Hermias and the 
inscription on the statue dedicated to him were laid to his charge. When he 
saw the storm gathering, he escaped to Chalcis in Eub\na, the present 
Negropont, in order, as he himself said, that the Athenians should not have 
an opportunity of once more sinning against Philosophy. There he died, in 
the next year, in the sixty-third year of his age, Ol. 114, 3 (322 B.C.).& 

We derive Aristotle’s philosophy from his writings; but when we 
consider their history and nature, so far as externals are concerned, the 
difficulty of deriving a knowledge of his philosophy from them seems much 
increased. I cannot certainly enter into details regarding these last. Diogenes 
Laértius (V. 21-27) mentions a very large number of them, but by their titles 
we do not always quite know which of those now in our possession are 
indicated, since the titles are entirely different. Diogenes gives the number 
of lines as four hundred and forty-five thousand, two hundred and seventy, 


and, if we count about ten thousand lines in a printer’s alphabet, this gives 
us forty-four alphabets. What we now have might perhaps amount to about 
ten alphabets, so that we have only about the fourth part left to us. The 
history of the Aristotelian manuscripts has been stated to be such that it 
would really seem impossible, or almost hopeless, that any one of his 
writings should have been preserved to us in its original condition, and not 
corrupted. Doubts regarding their genuine character could not in such 
circumstances fail to exist; and we can only wonder at seeing them come 
down to us even in the condition in which they are. For, as we have said, 
Aristotle made them known but little during his lifetime, and he left his 
writings to Theophrastus, his successor, with the rest of his immense library. 
This, indeed, is the first considerable library, collected as it was by means of 
personal wealth along with Alexander’s assistance, and hence it also reveals 
to us Aristotle’s learning. Later on, it came partially, or in some cases in 
duplicate, to Alexandria, and formed the basis of the Ptolemaic library, 
which, on the taking of Alexandria by Julius Czesar, became a prey to fire. 
But of the manuscripts of Aristotle himself it is said that Theophrastus left 
them by will to a certain Neleus, from whom they came into the hands of 
ignorant men, who either kept them without care or estimation of their 
value, or else the heirs of Neleus, in order to save them from the Kings of 
Pergamus, who were very anxious to collect a library, hid them in a cellar, 
where they lay forgotten for a hundred and thirty years, and thus got into 
bad condition. Finally, the descendants of Theophrastus found them again 
after long search, and sold them to Apellicon of Teos, who restored what 
had been destroyed by worms and mould, but who did not possess the 
learning or the capacity so to do. Hence others went over them, filled up the 
blanks as they thought best, replaced what was damaged, and thus they 
were sufficiently altered. But still it was not enough. Just after Apellicon’s 
death, the Roman Sulla conquered Athens, and amongst the spoil carried off 


to Rome were the works of Aristotle. The Romans, who had just begun to 
become acquainted with Greek science and art, but who did not yet 
appreciate Greek philosophy, did not know how to profit from this spoil. A 
Greek, named Tyrannion, later on obtained permission to make use of and 
publish the manuscripts of Aristotle, and he prepared an edition of them, 
which, however, also bears the reproach of being inaccurate, for here they 
had the fate of being given by the dealers into the hands of ignorant 
copyists, who introduced a number of additional corruptions.™ 

This is the way in which the Aristotelian philosophy has come to us. 
Aristotle certainly made known much to his contemporaries, that is to say, 
the writings in the Alexandrian library, but even those works do not seem to 
have been widely known. In fact, many of them are most corrupt, imperfect, 
and, as, for example, the Poetics, incomplete. Several of them, such as the 
Metaphysical treatises, seem to be patched up from different writings, so 
that the higher criticism can give rein to all its ingenuity, and, according to 
one clever critic, the matter may with much show of probability be decided 
in one particular way, while another ingenious person has a different 
explanation to oppose to this. So much remains certain, that the writings 
of Aristotle are corrupt, and often both in their details and in the main, not 
consistent; and we often find whole paragraphs almost verbally repeated. 
Since the evil is so old, no real cure can certainly be looked for; however, 
the matter is not so bad as would appear from this description. There are 
many and important works which may be considered to be entire and 
uninjured, and though there are others corrupt here and there, or not well 
arranged, yet, as far as the essentials are concerned, no such great harm has 
been done as might appear. What we possess therefore places us in a 
sufficiently good position to form a definite idea of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, both as a whole, and in many of its details. 


But there is still an historic distinction to be noted. For there is an old 
tradition that Aristotle’s teaching was of a twofold nature and that his 
writings were of two different kinds, viz. esoteric or acroamatic and 
exoteric — a distinction which was also made by the Pythagoreans (Vol. I. p 
202). The esoteric teaching was given within the Lyceum in the morning, 
the exoteric in the evening; the latter related to practice in the art of rhetoric 
and in disputation, as also to civic business, but the other to the inward and 
more profound philosophy, to the contemplation of nature and to dialectic 
proper.®* This circumstance is of no importance; we see by ourselves which 
of his works are really speculative and philosophic, and which are rather 
empirical in character; but they are not to be regarded as antagonistic in 
their content, and as if Aristotle intended some for the people and others for 
his more intimate disciples. 

a. We have first to remark that the name Aristotelian philosophy is most 
ambiguous, because what is called Aristotelian philosophy has at different 
times taken very different forms. It first of all signifies Aristotelian 
philosophy proper. As regards the other forms of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, however, it had, in the second place, at the time of Cicero, and 
specially under the name of Peripatetic philosophy, more of the form of a 
popular philosophy, in which attention was principally directed to natural 
history and to morals (Vol. I. p. 479). This period does not appear to have 
taken any interest in working out and bringing to consciousness the deep 
and properly speaking speculative side of Aristotelian philosophy, and 
indeed with Cicero there is no notion of it present. A third form of this 
philosophy is the highly speculative form of the Alexandrine philosophy, 
which is also called the Neo-Pythagorean or Neo-Platonic philosophy, but 
which may just as well be called Neo-Aristotelian — the form as it is 
regarded and worked up by the Alexandrines, as being identical with the 
Platonic. An important signification of the expression, in the fourth place, is 


that which it had in the middle ages where, through insufficient knowledge, 
the scholastic philosophy was designated Aristotelian. The Scholastics 
occupied themselves much with it, but the form that the philosophy of 
Aristotle took with them cannot be held by us to be the true form. All their 
achievements, and the whole extent of the metaphysics of the understanding 
and formal logic which we discover in them, do not belong to Aristotle at 
all. Scholasticism is derived only from traditions of the Aristotelian 
doctrines. And it was not until the writings of Aristotle became better 
known in the West, that a fifth Aristotelian philosophy was formed, which 
was in part opposed to the Scholastic — it arose on the decline of 
scholasticism and with the revival of the sciences. For it was only after the 
Reformation that men went back to the fountainhead, to Aristotle himself. 
The sixth signification which Aristotelian philosophy bears, is found in 
false modern ideas and conceptions, such as those that we find in 
Tennemann, who is gifted with too little philosophic understanding to be 
able to grasp the Aristotelian philosophy (Vol. I. p. 113). Indeed, the general 
opinion of Aristotelian philosophy now held is that it made what is called 
experience the principle of knowledge. 

b. However false this point of view on the one hand is, the occasion for it 
may be found in the Aristotelian manner. Some particular passages to which 
in this reference great importance has been given, and which have been 
almost the only passages understood, are made use of to prove this idea. 
Hence we have now to speak of the character of the Aristotelian manner. 
Since in Aristotle, as we already said (p. 118), we need not seek a system of 
philosophy the particular parts of which have been deduced, but since he 
seems to take an external point of departure and to advance empirically, his 
manner is often that of ordinary ratiocination. But because in so doing 
Aristotle has a quality, altogether his own, of being throughout intensely 
speculative in his manner, it is further signified that in the first place he has 


comprehended the phenomenal as a thinking observer. He has the world of 
appearance before himself complete and in entirety, and sets nothing aside, 
however common it may appear. All sides of knowledge have entered into 
his mind, all have interest for him, and he has thoroughly dealt with all. In 
the empirical details of a phenomenon abstraction may easily be lost sight 
of, and its application may be difficult: our progress may be one-sided, and 
we may not be able to reach the root of the matter at all. But Aristotle, 
because he looks at all sides of the universe, takes up all those units as a 
speculative philosopher, and so works upon them that the profoundest 
speculative Notion proceeds therefrom. We saw, moreover, thought first 
proceeding from the sensuous, and, in Sophistry, still exercising itself 
immediately in the phenomenal. In perception, in ordinary conception, the 
categories appear: the absolute essence, the speculative view of these 
elements, is always expressed in expressing perceptions. This pure essence 
in perception Aristotle takes up. When, in the second place, he begins 
conversely with the universal or the simple, and passes to its determination, 
this looks as if he were enumerating the number of significations in which it 
appears; and, after dealing with them all, he again passes all their forms in 
review, even the quite ordinary and sensuous. He thus speaks of the many 
significations that we find, for example, is the words ovoia, dpyn, aitia, 
Onod, &c. It is in some measure wearisome to follow him in this mere 
enumeration, which proceeds without any necessity being present, and in 
which the significations, of which a list is given, manifest themselves as 
comprehended only in their essence, or in that which is common to all, and 
not in their determinations; and thus the comprehension is only external. 
But, on the one hand, this mode presents a complete series of the moments, 
and on the other, it arouses personal investigation for the discovery of 
necessity. In the third place, Aristotle takes up the different thoughts which 
earlier philosophers have had, contradicts them — often empirically — 


justifies them, reasoning in all sorts of ways, and then attains to the truly 
speculative point of view. And finally, in the fourth place, Aristotle passes 
on thoughtfully to consider the object itself of which he treats, e.g. the soul, 
feeling, recollection, thought, motion, time, place, warmth, cold, &c. 
Because he takes all the moments that are contained within the conception 
to be, so to speak, united, he does not omit determinations; he does not hold 
now to one determination and then to another, but takes them as all in one; 
while reflection of the understanding, which has identity as the rule by 
which it goes, can only preserve harmony with this by always, while in one 
determination, forgetting and withholding the other. But Aristotle has the 
patience to go through all conceptions and questions, and from the 
investigation of the individual determinations, we have the fixed, and once 
more restored determination of every object. Aristotle thus forms the 
Notion, and is in the highest degree really philosophic, while he appears to 
be only empiric. For Aristotle’s empiricism is a totality because he always 
leads it back again immediately to speculation; he may thus be said to be a 
perfect empiricist, yet at the same time a thinking one. If, for example, we 
take away from space all its empirical determinations, the result will be in 
the highest degree speculative, for the empirical, comprehended in its 
synthesis, is the speculative Notion. 

In this gathering up of determinations into one Notion, Aristotle is great 
and masterly, as he also is in regard to the simplicity of his method of 
progression, and in the giving of his decisions in few words. This is a 
method of treating of Philosophy which has great efficacy, and which in our 
time has likewise been applied, e.g. by the French. It deserves to come into 
larger use, for it is a good thing to lead the determinations of the ordinary 
conception from an object to thought, and then to unite them in a unity, in 
the Notion. But undoubtedly this method in one respect appears to be 
empirical, and that, indeed, in the acceptation of objects as we know them 


in our consciousness; for if no necessity is present, this still more appears 
merely to pertain to manner externally regarded. And yet it cannot be 
denied that with Aristotle the object was not to bring everything to a unity, 
or to reduce determinations to a unity of opposites, but, on the contrary, to 
retain each in its determination and thus to follow it up. That may, on the 
one hand, be a superficial method, e.g. when everything is brought to an 
empty determinateness, such as those of irritability and sensibility, sthenic 
and asthenic, but, on the other, it is likewise necessary to grasp reality in 
simple determinateness, though without making the latter in this superficial 
way the starting point. Aristotle, on the other hand, simply forsakes 
determination in another sphere where it no longer has this form; but he 
shows what it is like here, or what change has taken place within it, and 
thus it comes to pass that he often treats one determination after the other 
without showing their connection. However, in his genuine speculation 
Aristotle is as profound as Plato, and at the same time more developed and 
explicit, for with him the opposites receive a higher determination. 
Certainly we miss in him the beauty of Plato’s form, the melodious speech, 
or, as we might almost call it, chatting — the conversational tone adopted, 
which is as lively as it is cultured and human. But where in Plato we find, as 
we do in his Timzeus, the speculative Idea definitely expressed in the thesis 
form, we see in it a lack both of comprehension and purity; the pure 
element escapes it, while Aristotle’s form of expression is marked both by 
purity and intelligibility. We learn to know the object in its determination 
and its determinate Notion; but Aristotle presses further into the speculative 
nature of the object, though in such a way that the latter remains in its 
concrete determination, and Aristotle seldom leads it back to abstract 
thought-determinations. The study of Aristotle is hence inexhaustible, but to 
give an account of him is difficult, because his teaching must be reduced to 
universal principles. Thus in order to set forth Aristotelian philosophy, the 


particular content of each thing would have to be specified. But if we would 
be serious with Philosophy, nothing would be more desirable than to lecture 
upon Aristotle, for he is of all the ancients the most deserving of study. 

c. What ought to come next is the determination of the Aristotelian Idea, 
and here we have to say, in quite a general way, that Aristotle commences 
with Philosophy generally, and says, in the first place, regarding the value 
of Philosophy (in the second chapter of the first book of the Metaphysics), 
that the object of Philosophy is what is most knowable, viz. the first and 
original causes, that is, the rational. For through these and from these all 
else is known, but principles do not become known through the facts which 
form their groundwork (bzoKsiveva). In this we already have the opposite 
to the ordinary point of view. Aristotle has further declared the chief subject 
of investigation, or the most essential knowledge (ém1oTH UN ApPyiKwTATN) to 
be the knowledge of end; but this is the good in each thing and, generally 
speaking, the best in the whole of nature. This also holds good with Plato 
and Socrates; yet the end is the true, the concrete, as against the abstract 
Platonic Idea. Aristotle then says of the value of Philosophy, “Men have 
begun to philosophize through wonder,” for in it the knowledge of 
something higher is at least anticipated. “Thus since man, to escape from 
ignorance, began to philosophize, it is clear that for the sake of knowledge 
he followed after knowledge, and not for any utility which it might possess 
for him. This is also made evident by the whole course of its external 
history. For it was after men had done with all their absolute requirements, 
and with what concerns their comfort, that they first began to seek this 
philosophic knowledge. We hence seek it not for the sake of any outside 
utility that it may have. And thus as we say that a free man is he who exists 
on his own account and not for another, Philosophy is the only science that 
is free, because it alone exists for itself — it is knowledge on account of 
knowledge. Therefore in justice it will not be held to be a human 


possession,” in the sense that, as we said above, (p. 11) it is not in the 
possession of a man. “For in many ways the nature of man is dependent, so 
that, according to Simonides, God alone possesses the prerogative (yépas), 
and yet it is unworthy on man’s part not to seek after the science that is in 
conformity with his own condition (tv Ka& abdtov éxtothvnv). But if the 
poets were right, and envy characterized divinity, all who would aim higher 
must be unfortunate;” Nemesis punishes whatever raises itself above the 
commonplace, and makes everything again equal. “But the divine cannot be 
jealous,” i.e. cannot refuse to impart that which it is, as if this knowledge 
should not come to man (supra, pp. 72, 73) “and — according to the 
proverb — the poets utter many falsehoods. Nor ought we to consider that 
any science is more entitled to honour than the one we now investigate, for 
that which is most divine, is also most worthy of honour.” That is to say, 
what has and imparts what is best is honoured: the gods are thus to be 
honoured because they have this knowledge. “God is held to be the cause 
and principle of everything, and therefore God has this science alone, or for 
the most part.” But for this reason it is not unworthy of man to endeavour to 
seek the highest good which is in conformity with him, this knowledge 
pertaining to God. “All other sciences are, however, more requisite than 
Philosophy, but none more excellent.” 

It is difficult to give a more detailed account of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, the universal Idea with the more important elements, for 
Aristotle is much more difficult to comprehend than Plato. In the latter there 
are myths, and we can pass over the dialectic and yet say that we have read 
Plato; but with Aristotle we enter at once upon what is speculative. Aristotle 
always seems to have philosophized only respecting the individual and 
particular, and not to have risen from it to the thought of the absolute and 
universal, to the thought of God; he always goes from the individual to the 
individual. His task concerns what is, and is just as clearly divided off as a 


professor has his work divided into a half year’s course; and though in this 
course he examines the whole of the world of conception, he yet appears 
only to have recognized the truth in the particular, or only a succession of 
particular truths. This has nothing dazzling about it, for he does not appear 
to have risen to the Idea (as Plato speaks of the nobility of Idea), nor to have 
led back to it the individual. But if Aristotle on the one hand did not 
logically abstract the universal Idea, (for then his so-called logic, which is 
something very different, would have had as its principle the recognition of 
one Notion in all) on the other hand there appears in Aristotle the one 
Absolute, the idea of God, as itself a particular, in its place beside the 
others, although it is all Truth. It is as if we said, “there are plants, animals, 
men, and also God, the most excellent of all.” 

From the whole list of conceptions which Aristotle enumerates, we shall 
now select some for further examination, and I will first speak of his 
metaphysics and its determinations. Then I will deal with the particular 
sciences which have been treated by Aristotle, beginning by giving the 
fundamental conception of nature as it is constituted with Aristotle; in the 
third place I will say something of mind, of the soul and its conditions, and 
finally the logical books of Aristotle will follow. 


1. The Metaphysics. 


Aristotle’s speculative Idea is chiefly to be gathered from his Metaphysics, 
especially from the last chapters of the twelfth book (A) which deal with the 
divine Thought. But this treatise has the peculiar drawback noticed above 
(p. 128) of being a compilation, several treatises having been combined into 
one. Aristotle and the ancients did not know this work by the name of the 
Metaphysics; it was by them called zpoty pivocogia. The main portion of 
this treatise has a certain appearance of unity given to it by the connection 
of the argument,® but it cannot be said that the style is orderly and lucid. 


This pure philosophy Aristotle very clearly distinguishes (Metaph. IV. 1) 
from the other sciences as “the science of that which 1s, in so far as it is, and 
of what belongs to it implicitly and explicitly.” The main object which 
Aristotle has in view (Metaph. VII. 1) is the definition of what this 
substance (ovoia) really is. In this ontology or, as we call it, logic, he 
investigates and minutely distinguishes four principles (Metaph. I. 3): first, 
determination or quality as such, the wherefore of anything, essence or 
form; secondly, the matter; thirdly, the principle of motion; and fourthly, the 
principle of final cause, or of the good. In the later part of the Metaphysics 
Aristotle returns repeatedly to the determination of the Ideas, but here also a 
want of connection of thought appears, even though all is subsequently 
united into an entirely speculative Notion. 

To proceed, there are two leading forms, which Aristotle characterizes as 
that of potentiality (O0vapic) and that of actuality (évépyeia); the latter is 
still more closely characterized as entelechy (évteAeyeia) or free activity, 
which has the end (10 téAoc) in itself, and is the realization of this end. 
These are determinations which occur repeatedly in Aristotle, especially in 
the ninth book of the Metaphysics, and which we must be familiar with, if 
we would understand him. The expression dvvauic is with Aristotle the 
beginning, the implicit, the objective; also the abstract universal in general, 
the Idea, the matter, which can take on all forms, without being itself the 
form-giving principle. But with an empty abstraction such as the thing-in- 
itself Aristotle has nothing to do. It is first in energy or, more concretely, in 
subjectivity, that he finds the actualizing form, the self-relating negativity. 
When, on the other hand, we speak of Being, activity is not yet posited: 
Being is only implicit, only potentiality, without infinite form. To Aristotle 
the main fact about Substance is that it is not matter merely (Metaph. VII. 
3); although in ordinary life this is what is generally taken to be the 
substantial. All that is contains matter, it is true, all change demands a 


substratum (vzo0KEipEvov) to be affected by it; but because matter itself is 
only potentiality, and not actuality — which belongs to form — matter 
cannot truly exist without the activity of form (Metaph. VIII. 1, 2). With 
Aristotle d0vaptc does not therefore mean force (for force is really an 
imperfect aspect of form), but rather capacity which is not even 
undetermined possibility; évépyeia is, on the other hand, pure, spontaneous 
activity. These definitions were of importance throughout all the middle 
ages. Thus, according to Aristotle, the essentially absolute substance has 
potentiality and actuality, form and matter, not separated from one another; 
for the true objective has most certainly also activity in itself, just as the 
true subjective has also potentiality. 

From this definition we now see clearly the sort of opposition in which 
the Idea of Aristotle stands to that of Plato, for although the Idea of Plato is 
in itself essentially concrete and determined, Aristotle goes further. In so 
far, namely, as the Idea is determined in itself, the relation of the moments 
in it can be more closely specified, and this relation of the moments to each 
other is to be conceived of as nothing other than activity. It is easy for us to 
have a consciousness of what is deficient in the universal, that is, of that 
which is implicit only. The universal, in that it 1s the universal, has as yet no 
reality, for because implicitude is inert, the activity of realization is not yet 
posited therein. Reason, laws, etc., are in this way abstract, but the rational, 
as realizing itself, we recognize to be necessary, and therefore we take such 
universal laws but little into account. Now the standpoint of Plato is in the 
universal; what he does is to express Being rather as the objective, the 
Good, the end, the universal. To this, however, the principle of living 
subjectivity, as the moment of reality, seems to be lacking, or it appears at 
least to be put in the background. This negative principle seems indeed not 
to be directly expressed in Plato, but it is essentially contained in his 
definition of the Absolute as the unity of opposites; for this unity is 


essentially a negative unity of those opposites, which abrogates their being- 
another, their opposition, and leads them back into itself. But with Aristotle 
this negativity, this active efficacy, is expressly characterized as energy; in 
that it breaks up itself — this independence — abrogating unity, and 
positing separation; for, as Aristotle says (Metaph. VI. 13), “actuality 
separates.” The Platonic Idea, on the other hand, is rather that abrogation of 
opposites, where one of the opposites is itself unity. While, therefore, with 
Plato the main consideration is the affirmative principle, the Idea as only 
abstractly identical with itself, in Aristotle there is added and made 
conspicuous the moment of negativity, not as change, nor yet as nullity, but 
as difference or determination. The principle of individualization, not in the 
sense of a casual and merely particular subjectivity, but in that of pure 
subjectivity, is peculiar to Aristotle. Aristotle thus also makes the Good, as 
the universal end, the substantial foundation, and maintains this position 
against Heraclitus and the Eleatics. The Becoming of Heraclitus is a true 
and real determination, but change yet lacks the determination of identity 
with itself, the constancy of the universal. The stream is ever changing, yet 
it is nevertheless ever the same, and is really a universal existence. From 
this it is at once evident that Aristotle (Metaph. IV. 3-6) is controverting the 
opinions of Heraclitus and others when he says that Being and non-being 
are not the same (Vol. I. p. 282), and in connection with this lays down the 
celebrated maxim of contradiction, that a man is not at the same time a ship. 
This shows at once that Aristotle does not understand by this pure Being 
and non-being, this abstraction which is really only the transition of the one 
into the other; but by that which is, he understands Substance, the Idea, 
Reason, viewed likewise as an impelling end. As he maintains the universal 
against the principle of mere change, he puts forward activity in opposition 
to the numbers of the Pythagoreans, and to the Platonic Ideas. However 
frequently and fully Aristotle controverts both of these, all his objections 


turn on the remark already quoted (Vol. I. p. 213) that activity is not to be 
found in these principles, and that to say that real things participate in Ideas 
is empty talk, and a poetic metaphor. He says also that Ideas, as abstract 
universal determinations, are only as far as numbers go equal to things, but 
are not on that account to be pointed out as their causes. Moreover, he 
maintains that there are contradictions involved in taking independent 
species, since in Socrates, for instance, there are several ideas included: 
man, biped, animal (Metaph. I. 7 and 9). Activity with Aristotle is 
undoubtedly also change, but change that is within the universal, and that 
remains self-identical; consequently a determination which is self- 
determination, and therefore the self-realizing universal end: in mere 
alteration, on the contrary, there is not yet involved the preservation of 
identity in change. This is the chief point which Aristotle deals with. 

Aristotle distinguishes various moments in substance, in so far as the 
moments of activity and potentiality do not appear as one, but still in 
separation. The closer determination of this relation of energy to 
potentiality, of form to matter, and the movement of this opposition, gives 
the different modes of substance. Here Aristotle enumerates the substances; 
and to him they appear as a series of different kinds of substance, which he 
merely takes into consideration one by one, without bringing them together 
into a system. The three following are the chief among these: — 

a. The sensuous perceptible substance is that in which the matter is still 
distinguished from the efficient form. Hence this substance is finite; for the 
separation and externality of form and matter are precisely what constitute 
the nature of the finite. Sensuous substance, says Aristotle (Metaph. XII. 2), 
involves change, but in such a way that it passes over into the opposite; the 
opposites disappear in one another, and the third beyond these opposites, 
that which endures, the permanent in this change, is matter. Now the 
leading categories of change which Aristotle names are the four differences, 


in regard to the What (kata 10 Ti), or in regard to quality (mo1ov), or in 
regard to quantity (mooov), or in regard to place where (zod). The first 
change is the origination and decay of simple determinate Being (Kata 
tT0d); the second change is that of the further qualities (kat& tO 1600c); the 
third, increase and diminution; the fourth, motion. Matter is the dead 
substance on which take place the changes which matter passes through. 
“The change itself is from potential into actual existence; possible 
whiteness transforms itself into actual whiteness. Thus things do not arise 
casually out of nothing, but all arises out of what exists, though it exists 
only in potentiality, not in actuality.” The possible is thus really a general 
implicit existence, which brings about these determinations, without 
producing one out of the other. Matter is thus simple potentiality, which, 
however, is placed in opposition to itself, so that a thing in its actuality only 
becomes that which its matter was also in potentiality. There are thus three 
moments posited: matter, as the general substratum of change, neutral in 
respect of what is different (&& ob); the opposed determinations of form, 
which are negative to each other as that which is to be abrogated and that 
which is to be posited (t1 and sic 11); the first mover (d@ od), pure activity 
(Metaph. VII. 7; IX. 8; XII. 3).% But activity is the unity of form and 
matter; how these two are in the other, Aristotle does not, however, further 
explain. Thus in sensuous substance there appears the diversity of the 
moments, though not as yet their return into themselves; but activity is the 
negative which ideally contains in itself the opposite, therefore that also 
which is about to be. 


b. A higher kind of substance, according to Aristotle (Metaph. [X. 2; VIL. 
7; XII. 3), is that into which activity enters, which already contains that 
which is about to be. This is understanding, absolutely determined, whose 
content is the aim which it realizes through its activity, not merely changing 


as does the sensuous form. For the soul is essentially actuality, a general 
determination which posits itself; not only formal activity, whose content 
comes from somewhere else. But while the active posits its content in 
reality, this content yet remains the same; there is an activity present which 
is different from matter, although substance and activity are allied. Thus 
here we still have a matter which understanding demands as its hypothesis. 
The two extremes are matter as potentiality, and thought as efficiency: the 
former is the passive universal, and the latter the active universal; in 
sensuous substance the active is, on the contrary, still quite different from 
matter. In these two moments themselves change does not take place, for 
they are the implicit universal in opposed forms. 

c. The highest point is, however, that in which potentiality, activity and 
actuality are united; the absolute substance which Aristotle (Metaph. XII. 6, 
7; IX. 8), defines in general as being the absolute (didiov), the unmoved, 
which yet at the same time moves, and whose essence is pure activity, 
without having matter. For matter as such is passive and affected by change, 
consequently it is not simply one with the pure activity of this substance. 
Here as elsewhere we certainly see an instance of merely denying a 
predicate, without saying what its truth is; but matter is nothing else than 
that moment of unmoved Being. If in later times it has seemed something 
new to define absolute Being as pure activity, we see that this arises from 
ignorance as to the Aristotelian conception. But the Schoolmen rightly 
looked upon this as the definition of God, since they define God as actus 
purus; and higher idealism than this there is none. We may also express this 
as follows: God is the Substance which in its potentiality has reality also 
unseparated from it; therein potentiality is not distinguished from form, 
since it produces from itself the determinations of its content. In this 
Aristotle breaks away from Plato, and for this reason controverts number, 
the Idea, and the universal, because if this, as inert, is not defined as 


identical with activity, there is no movement. Plato’s inert Ideas and 
numbers thus bring nothing into reality; but far different is the case with the 
Absolute of Aristotle, which in its quiescence is at the same time absolute 
activity. 

Aristotle further says on this subject (Metaph. XII. 6): “It may be that 
what has potentiality is not real; it is of no avail therefore to make 
substances eternal, as the idealists do, if they do not contain a principle 
which can effect change. And even this is insufficient, if it 1s not active, 
because in that case there is no change. Yea, even if it were active, but its 
substance only a potentiality, there would be in it no eternal movement, for 
it is possible that what is according to potentiality may not exist. We must 
therefore have a principle whose substance must be apprehended as 
activity.” Thus in mind energy is substance itself. “But here a doubt seems 
to spring up. For all that is active seems to be possible, but all that is 
possible does not seem to energize, so that potentiality seems to be 
antecedent,” for it is the universal. “But if this were the case, no one of the 
entities would be in existence, for it is possible that a thing may possess a 
capacity of existence, though it has never yet existed. But energy is higher 
than potentiality. We must thus not assert, as theologians would have us do, 
that in the eternal ages there was first chaos or night” (matter), “nor must 
we say with natural philosophers that everything existed simultaneously. 
For how could the First be changed, if nothing in reality were cause? For 
matter does not move itself, it is the Master who moves it. Leucippus and 
Plato accordingly say that motion has always existed, but they give no 
reason for the assertion.” Pure activity is, according to Aristotle (Metaph. 
IX. 8), before potentiality, not in relation to time, but to essence. That is to 
say, time is a subordinate moment, far removed from the universal; for the 
absolute first Being is, as Aristotle says at the end of the sixth chapter of the 
twelfth book, “that which in like activity remains always identical with 


itself.” In the former assumption of a chaos and so on, an activity is posited 
which has to do with something else, not with itself, and has therefore a pre- 
supposition; but chaos is only bare possibility. 

That which moves in itself, and therefore, as Aristotle continues 
(Metaph. XII. 7), “that which has circular motion;” is to be posited as the 
true Being, “and this is evident not merely from thinking reason, but also 
from the fact itself.” From the definition of absolute Being as imparting 
motion, as bringing about realization, there follows that it exists in 
objectivity in visible nature. As the self-identical which is visible, this 
absolute Being is “the eternal heavens.” The two modes of representing the 
Absolute are thus thinking reason and the eternal heavens. The heavens are 
moved, but they also cause movement. Since the spherical is thus both 
mover and moved, there is a centre-point which causes movement but 
remains unmoved, and which is itself at the same time eternal and a 
substance and energy.” This great definition given by Aristotle of absolute 
Being as the circle of reason which returns into itself, 1s of the same tenor as 
modern definitions; the unmoved which causes movement is the Idea which 
remains self-identical, which, while it moves, remains in relation to itself. 
He explains this as follows: “Its motion is determined in the following 
manner. That moves which is desired and thought, whereas itself it is 
unmoved, and the original of both is the same.” That is the end whose 
content is the desire and thought; such an end 1s the Beautiful or the Good. 
“For the thing that is desired is that which appears beautiful” (or pleases): 
“whose first” (or end), “on which the will is set, is what is beautiful. But it 
is rather the case that we desire it because it appears beautiful, than that it 
appears beautiful because we desire it.” For if that were so, it would be 
simply posited by activity, but it is posited independently, as objective 
Being, through which our desire is first awakened. “But thought is the true 
principle in this, for thought is moved only by the object of thought. But the 


intelligible” (we scarcely believe our eyes) “is essentially the other co- 


21 namely, that which is posited as objective, as 


element (ovototyia) 
absolutely existent thought, “and the substance of this other element is the 
first; but the first substance is simple pure activity. Such are the Beautiful 
and the Good, and the first is ever the absolutely best or the best possible. 
But the Notion shows that the final cause belongs to the unmoved. What is 
moved may also subsist in a different manner. Motion (@opd) is the first 
change; the first motion, again, is circular motion, but this is due to the 
above cause.” Therefore, according to Aristotle, the Notion, principium 
cognoscendi, is also that which causes movement, principium essendi; he 
expresses it as God, and shows the relation of God to the individual 
consciousness. “The First Cause is necessary. But the term necessary has 
three meanings: first what is accomplished by violence, because it goes 
contrary to one’s inclination (mapa tHV Opty); secondly, that without 
which the Good does not subsist; thirdly, that which can exist in no other 
way than it does, but involves absolute existence. On such a principle of the 
unmoved the heavens depend and the whole of nature” — the visible that is 
eternal, and the visible that changes. This system is ever-enduring. “But to 
us” as individuals, “there is granted, for a short time only, a sojourn therein 
of surpassing excellence. For the system continues ever the same, but for us 
that is impossible. Now this activity is in its very self enjoyment, and 
therefore vigilance, exercise of the senses, thinking in general, are most 
productive of enjoyment; and for the same reason hopes and memories 
bring pleasure. But thinking, in its pure essence, is a thinking of that which 
is absolutely the most excellent;” the thought is for itself absolute end. The 
difference and contradiction in activity and the abrogation of the same, 
Aristotle expresses thus: “But thought thinks itself by participation 
(uetaAnyiv) in that which is thought, but thought becomes thought by 
contact and apprehension, so that thought and the object of thought are the 


same.” Thought, as being the unmoved which causes motion, has an object, 
which, however, becomes transformed into activity, because its content is 
itself something thought, i.e. a product of thought, and thus altogether 
identical with the activity of thinking. The object of thought is first 
produced in the activity of thinking, which in this way separates the thought 
as an object. Hence, in thinking, that which is moved and that which moves 
are the same; and as the substance of what is thought is thought, what is 
thought is the absolute cause which, itself unmoved, is identical with the 
thought which is moved by it; the separation and the relation are one and 
the same. The chief moment in Aristotle’s philosophy is accordingly this, 
that the energy of thinking and the object of thought are the same; “for 
thought is that which is receptive of objects of perception and the existent. 
When in possession of these it is in a condition of activity (évepyet oé 
éyo@v); and thus all this” operation by which it thinks itself, “is more divine 
than the divine possession which thinking reason supposes itself to have,” 
— the content of thought. It is not the object of thought that is the more 
excellent, but the very energy of thinking; the activity of apprehension 
brings that to pass which appears as something that is being apprehended. 
“Speculation (17) Sewpia) is thus the most pleasing and the best. If then God 
has eternally subsisted in such surpassing excellence as for a limited time 
pertains to us” (in whom this eternal Thought, which is God Himself, 
occurs only as a particular condition), “He is worthy of admiration; if He 
possesses it in a more eminent degree, His nature is still more admirable. 
But this is His mode of subsistence. Life is also inherent in Him, for the 
activity of thought is life. But He constitutes this efficient power; essential 
energy belongs to God as His most excellent and eternal life. We therefore 
say that with God there is life perfect and everlasting.” From this substance 
Aristotle moreover excludes magnitude. 


We in our way of speaking designate the Absolute, the True, as the unity 
of subjectivity and objectivity, which is therefore neither the one nor the 
other, and yet just as much the one as the other; and Aristotle busied himself 
with these same speculations, the deepest forms of speculation even of the 
present day, and he has expressed them with the greatest definiteness. With 
Aristotle it is thus no dry identity of the abstract understanding that is 
indicated, for he distinguishes subjective and objective precisely and 
decisively. Not dead identity such as this, but energy, is for him what is 
most to be reverenced, God. Unity is thus a poor, unphilosophic expression, 
and true Philosophy is not the system of identity; its principle is a unity 
which is activity, movement, repulsion, and thus, in being different, is at the 
same time identical with itself. If Aristotle had made the jejune identity of 
understanding, or experience, his principle, he would never have risen to a 
speculative Idea like this, wherein individuality and activity are placed 
higher than universal potentiality. Thought, as the object of thought, is 
nothing else than the absolute Idea regarded as in itself, the Father; yet this 
First and unmoved, as distinguished from activity, is, as absolute, simply 
activity, and is first through this activity set forth as true. In what he teaches 
respecting the soul we shall find Aristotle recurring to this speculative 
thought; but to Aristotle it is again an object, like other objects, a kind of 
condition which he separates from the other conditions of the soul which he 
understands empirically, such as sleep, or weariness. He does not say that it 
alone is truth, that all is summed up in Thought, but he says it is the first, 
the strongest, the most honourable. We, on the other hand, say that Thought, 
as that which relates to itself, has existence, or is the truth; that Thought 
comprehends the whole of Truth, even, though we ordinarily represent to 
ourselves sensation and so on, besides thought, as having reality. Thus, 
although Aristotle does not express himself in modern philosophic 
language, he has yet throughout the same fundamental theory; he speaks not 


of a special kind of reason, but of the universal Reason. The speculative 
philosophy of Aristotle simply means the direction of thought on all kinds 
of objects, thus transforming these into thoughts; hence, in being thoughts, 
they exist in truth. The meaning of this is not, however, that natural objects 
have thus themselves the power of thinking, but as they are subjectively 
thought by me, my thought is thus also the Notion of the thing, which 
therefore constitutes its absolute substance. But in Nature the Notion does 
not exist explicitly as thought in this freedom, but has flesh and blood, and 
is oppressed by externalities; yet this flesh and blood has a soul, and this is 
its Notion. The ordinary definition of truth, according to which it is “the 
harmony of the conception with the object,” is certainly not borne out by 
the conception; for when I represent to myself a house, a beam, and so on, I 
am by no means this content, but something entirely different, and therefore 
very far from being in harmony with the object of my conception. It 1s only 
in thought that there is present a true harmony between objective and 
subjective; that constitutes me. Aristotle therefore finds himself at the 
highest standpoint; nothing deeper can we desire to know, although he has 
always the appearance of making ordinary conceptions his starting-point. 
Aristotle (Metaph. XII. 9) now solves many other doubtful questions, for 
instance, whether thought is compound, and whether science is the object of 
science itself. “Some further doubts arise as to thought (vobdc), which seems 
to be of all things the most divine; but it is only with difficulty that we can 
conceive under what conditions (1c 6 éy@v) it is a thing of this sort. When 
it thinks of nothing, but is in a state like that of a sleeper, what constitutes 
its superiority? And when it thinks, but something else is dominant all the 
time (GAAo Kvptov), that which is its substance is not thought (vonotc), but a 
potentiality;” 1t would not be in eternal activity. “In this way it would not be 
the highest substance; for it is” (active) “thought (to vogiv) that gives it its 
high rank. If now, further, thought or thinking is its substance, what does it 


think? Itself or another? And if another, is it always the same, or something 
different? Does it also not make a difference, whether it thinks of what is 
beautiful or what is casual? In the first place, if thought is not thinking, but 
only the power to think, continuous thinking would be laborious for it,” for 
every power wears itself out. “In the next place, something else would be 
more excellent than thought, namely that which is thought (voovuEevov); and 
thinking and thought (t0 vogiv kai 7 vonotc) will be present to the mind in 
understanding what is most inferior. As this is to be avoided (in the same 
way that it is better not to see some things than to see them), thinking would 
not constitute the best. Thought is therefore this, to think itself, because it is 
the most excellent; and it is the thinking, which is the thinking of thinking. 
For understanding and sensation and opinion and deliberation seem always 
to have an object other than themselves, and to be their own objects only in 
a secondary sense. Further, if thinking and being thought of are different, in 
relation to which of the two is the Good inherent in thought? For the 
Notion~ of thinking and that of the object of thought are not the same. Or, 
in the case of some things, does the science itself constitute that which is 
the object of science? In what is practical the thing is the immaterial 
substance and the determination of the end (1) obdcia Kai tO ti Hv civa), and 
in what is theoretical it is the reason and the thinking. As therefore thought 
and the object of thought are not different, these opposites, so far as they 
involve no connection with matter, are the same thing, and there is only a 
thought of the thing thought of.” Reason which thinks itself, is the absolute 
end or the Good, for it only exists for its own sake. “There still remains a 
doubt whether that which thinks is of composite nature or not; for it might 
undergo change in the parts of the whole. But the Good is not in this or that 
part, for it is the best in the universe, as distinguished from it. In this way 
the Thought which is its own object subsists to all eternity.” 


As this speculative Idea, which is the best and most free, is also to be 
seen in nature, and not only in thinking reason, Aristotle (Metaph. XII. 8) in 
this connection passes on to the visible God, which is the heavens. God, as 
living God, is the universe; and thus in the universe God, as living God, 
shows Himself forth. He comes forth as manifesting Himself or as causing 
motion, and it is in manifestation alone that the difference between the 
cause of motion and that which is moved comes to pass. “The principle and 
the first cause of that which is, is itself unmoved, but brings to pass the 
original and eternal and single motion,” that is, the heaven of the fixed stars. 
“We see that besides the simple revolution of the universe, which is brought 
about by the first unmoved substance, there are other eternal motions, those 
of the planets.” We must not, however, enter into further details on this 
subject. 

Regarding the organization of the universe in general, Aristotle says 
(Metaph. XII. 10), “We must investigate in what manner the nature of the 
whole has within it the Good and the Best; whether as something set apart 
and absolute, or as an order, or in both ways, as in the case of an army. For 
the good condition of an army depends upon the order enforced, as much as 
on the general, and the general is the cause of the army’s good condition in 
all the greater degree from the fact of the order being through him, and not 
from his being through the order. All things are co-ordinated in a certain 
way, but not all in the same way: take, for example, animals which swim, 
and those which fly, and plants; they are not so constituted that one of them 
is not related to another, but they stand in mutual relations. For all are co- 
ordinated into one system just as in a house it is by no means permitted to 
the free inmates to do freely whatever they like, but all that they do, or the 
most of it, is done according to orderly arrangement. By slaves and animals, 
on the contrary, little is done for the general good, but they do much that is 
casual. For the principle of each is his own nature. In the same way it is 


necessary that all should attain to a position where distinction is drawn” (the 
seat of judgment) “but there are some things so constituted that all 
participate in them for the formation of a whole.” Aristotle then goes on to 
refute some other notions; showing, for instance, the embarrassments into 
which they fall who make all things proceed from oppositions, and he 
corroborates, on the other hand, the unity of the principle by quoting 
Homer’s line (Iliad II. 204): 
“It is not good that many govern; let one alone bear rule.” 


2. Philosophy of Nature. 


Amongst the special sciences treated by Aristotle, the Physics is contained 
in a whole series of physical treatises, which form a tolerably complete 
system of what constitutes the Philosophy of Nature in its whole extent. We 
shall try to give their general plan. Aristotle’s first work is his Treatise, in 
eight books, on Physics, or on the Principles (gvoiukn aKpdacic 7 mEpi 
G@pyOv). In this he deals, as is fitting, with the doctrine of the Notion of 
nature generally, with movement, and with space and time. The first 
manifestation of absolute substance is movement, and its moments are 
space and time; this conception of its manifestation is the universal, which 
realizes itself first in the corporeal world, passing into the principle of 
separation. Aristotle’s Physics is what for present physicists would, 
properly speaking, be the Metaphysics of Nature; for our physicists only say 
what they have seen, what delicate and excellent instruments they have 
made, and not what they have thought. This first work by Aristotle is 
followed by his treatises concerning the Heavens, which deal with the 
nature of body and the first real bodies, the earth and heavenly bodies in 
general, as also with the general abstract relation of bodies to one another 
through mechanical weight and lightness, or what we should call attraction; 
and finally, with the determination of abstract real bodies or elements. Then 


follow the treatises on Production and Destruction, the physical process of 
change, while formerly the ideal process of movement was considered. 
Besides the physical elements, moments which are only posited in process, 
as such, now enter in: for instance, warmth, cold, &c. Those elements are 
the real existent facts, while these determinations are the moments of 
becoming or of passing away, which exist only in movement. Then comes 
the Meteorology; it represents the universal physical process in its most real 
forms. Here particular determinations appear, such as rain, the saltness of 
the sea, clouds, dew, hail, snow, hoar-frost, winds, rainbows, boiling, 
cooking, roasting, colours, &c. On certain matters, such as the colours, 
Aristotle wrote particular treatises. Nothing is forgotten, and yet the 
presentation is, on the whole, empiric. The book On the Universe, which 
forms the conclusion, is said not to be genuine; it is a separate dissertation, 
addressed to Alexander, which contains in part the doctrine of the 
universality of things, a doctrine found already in the other treatises; hence 
this book does not belong to this series. 

From this point Aristotle proceeds to organic nature, and here his works 
not only contain a natural history, but also a physiology and anatomy. To the 
anatomy pertain his works on the Locomotion of Animals, and on the Parts 
of Animals. He deals with physiology in the works on the Generation of 
Animals, on the common Movement of Animals; and then he comes to the 
distinction between Youth and Age, Sleeping and Waking, and treats of 
Breathing, Dreaming, the Shortness and Length of Life, &c., all of which he 
deals with partly in an empiric, and partly in a more speculative manner. 
Finally, there comes the History of Animals, not merely as a history of 
Nature, but also as the history of the animal in its entirety — what we may 
call a kind of physiologico-anatomical anatomy. There is likewise a 
botanical work On Plants (epi mvtmv) which is ascribed to him. Thus we 
here find natural philosophy in the whole extent of its outward content. 


As regards this plan, there is no question that this is not the necessary 
order in which natural philosophy or physics must be treated. It is long 
since physics adopted in its conception the form and tendency derived from 
Aristotle, of deducing the parts of the science from the whole; and thus even 
what is not speculative still retains this connection as far as outward order 
goes. This is plainly to be preferred to the arrangement in our modern text- 
books, which is a wholly irrational succession of doctrines accidentally put 
together, and is undoubtedly more suitable to that method of contemplating 
nature, which grasps the sensuous manifestation of nature quite irrespective 
of sense or reason. Physics before this contained some metaphysics, but the 
experience which was met with in endeavouring unsuccessfully to work it 
out, determined the physicists, so far as possible, to keep it at a distance, 
and to devote their attention to what they call experience, for they think that 
here they come across genuine truth, unspoiled by thought, fresh from the 
hand of nature; it is in their hands and before their faces. They can certainly 
not dispense with the Notion, but through a kind of tacit agreement they 
allow certain conceptions, such as forces, subsistence in parts, &c., to be 
valid, and make use of these without in the least knowing whether they have 
truth and how they have truth. But in regard to the content they express no 
better the truth of things, but only the sensuous manifestation. Aristotle and 
the ancients understand by physics, on the other hand, the comprehension of 
nature — the universal; and for this reason Aristotle also calls it the 
doctrine of principles. For in the manifestation of nature this distinction 
between the principle and what follows it, manifestation, really commences, 
and it is abrogated only in genuine speculation. Yet if, on the one hand, 
what is physical in Aristotle 1s mainly philosophic and not experimental, he 
yet proceeded in his Physics in what may be called an empiric way. Thus, as 
it has been already remarked of the Aristotelian philosophy in general that 
the different parts fall into a series of independently determined 


conceptions, so we find that this is the case here also; hence an account can 
only be given of a part of them. One part is not universal enough to embrace 
the other part, for each is independent. But that which follows, and which 
has in great measure reference to what is individual, no longer comes under 
the dominion of the Notion, but becomes a superficial suggestion of 
reasons, and an explanation from the proximate causes, such as we find in 
our physics. 

In regard to the general conception of nature, we must say that Aristotle 
represents it in the highest and truest manner. For in the Idea of nature 
Aristotle (Phys. II. 8) really relies on two determinations: the conception of 
end and the conception of necessity. Aristotle at once grasps the whole 
matter in its principles, and this constitutes the old contradiction and 
divergence of view existing between necessity (cause efficientes) and end 
(cause finales), which we have inherited. The first mode of consideration is 
that in accordance with external necessity, which is the same as chance — 
the conception that all that pertains to nature is determined from without by 
means of natural causes. The other mode of consideration is_ the 
teleological, but conformity to end is either inward or outward, and in the 
more recent culture the latter has long retained the supremacy. Thus men 
vibrate in their opinion between these two points of view, seek external 
causes, and war against the form of an external teleology which places the 
end outside of nature. These determinations were known to Aristotle, and 
he thoroughly investigates them and considers what they are and mean. 
Aristotle’s conception of nature is, however, nobler than that of to-day, for 
with him the principal point is the determination of end as the inward 
determinateness of natural things. Thus he comprehended nature as life, i.e. 
as that which has its end within itself, is unity with itself, which does not 
pass into another, but, through this principle of activity, determines changes 


in conformity with its own content, and in this way maintains itself therein. 


In this doctrine Aristotle has before his eyes the inward immanent end, to 
which he considers necessity an external condition. Thus, on the one hand, 
Aristotle determines nature as the final cause, which is to be distinguished 
from what is luck or chance; it is thus opposed by him to what is necessary, 
which it also contains within itself; and then he considers how necessity is 
present in natural things. In nature we usually think of necessity first, and 
understand as the essentially natural that which is not determined through 
end. For long men thought that they determined nature both philosophically 
and truly in limiting it to necessity. But the aspect of nature has had a 
stigma removed from it, because, by means of its conformity to the end in 
view, it is elevated above the commonplace. The two moments which we 
have considered in substance, the active form and matter, correspond with 
these two determinations. 

We must first consider the conception of adaptation to end as the ideal 
moment in substance. Aristotle begins (Phys. I. 8) with the fact that the 
natural is the self-maintaining, all that is difficult is its comprehension. “The 
first cause of perplexity is, what hinders nature from not operating for the 
sake of an end, and because it is better so to operate, but” being, for 
example, “like Jupiter, who rains, not that the corm may grow, but from 
necessity. The vapour driven upwards cools, and the water resulting from 
this cooling falls as rain, and it happens that the corn is thereby made to 
grow. In like manner, if the corn of any one is destroyed, it does not rain for 
the sake of this destruction, but this is an accidental circumstance.” That is 
to say, there is a necessary connection which, however, is an external 
relation, and this is the contingency of the cause as well as of the effect. 
“But if this be so,” Aristotle asks, “what hinders us from assuming that 
what appears as parts” (the parts of an animal, for instance) “may thus 
subsist in nature, too, as contingent? That, for example, the front teeth are 
sharp and adapted for dividing, and that the back teeth, on the contrary, are 


broad and adapted for grinding the food in pieces, may be an accidental 
circumstance, not necessarily brought about for these particular ends. And 
the same is true with respect to the other parts of the body which appear to 
be adapted for some end; therefore those living things in which all was 
accidentally constituted as if for some end, are now, having once been so 
existent, preserved, although originally they had arisen by chance, in 
accordance with external necessity.” Aristotle adds that Empedocles 
especially had these reflections, and represented the first beginnings of 
things as a world composed of all sorts of monstrosities, such as bulls with 
human heads; such, however, could not continue to subsist, but disappeared 
because they were not originally constituted so that they should endure; and 
this went on until what was in conformity with purpose came together. 
Without going back to the fabulous monstrosities of the ancients, we 
likewise know of a number of animal tribes which have died out, just 
because they could not preserve the race. Thus we also require to use the 
expression development (an unthinking evolution), in our present-day 
natural philosophy. The conception that the first productions were, so to 
speak, attempts, of which those which did not show themselves to be 
suitable could not endure, is easily arrived at by natural philosophy. But 
nature, as entelecheia or realization, is what brings forth itself. Aristotle 
hence replies: “It is impossible to believe this. For what is produced in 
accordance with nature is always, or at least for the most part, produced” 
(external universality as the constant recurrence of what has passed away), 
“but this is not so with what happens through fortune or through chance. 
That in which there is an end (téA0c), equally in its character as something 
which precedes and as something which follows, is made into end; as 
therefore a thing is made, so is its nature, and as is its nature, so is it made; 
it exists therefore for the sake of this.” The meaning of nature is that as 


something is, it was in the beginning; it means this inward universality and 


adaptation to end that realizes itself; and thus cause and effect are identical, 
since all individual parts are related to this unity of end. “He who assumes 
contingent and accidental forms, subverts, on the other hand, both nature 
itself and that which subsists from nature, for that subsists from nature 
which has a principle within itself, by whose means, and being continually 
moved, it attains its end.” In this expression of Aristotle’s we now find the 
whole of the true profound Notion of life, which must be considered as an 
end in itself — a self-identity that independently impels itself on, and in its 
manifestation remains identical with its Notion: thus it is the self- 
effectuating Idea. Leaves, blossoms, roots thus bring the plant into evidence 
and go back into it; and that which they bring to pass is already present in 
the seed from which they took their origin. The chemical product, on the 
contrary, does not appear to have itself similarly present, for from acid and 
base a third appears to come forth; but here, likewise, the essence of both 
these sides, their relationship, is already present, though it is there mere 
potentiality, as it is in the product merely a thing. But the self-maintaining 
activity of life really brings forth this unity in all relationships. What has 
here been said is already contained in that which was asserted by those who 
do not represent nature in this way, but say, “that which is constituted as 
though it were constituted for an end, will endure.” For this is the self- 
productive action of nature. In the modern way of looking at life this 
conception becomes lost in two different ways; either through a mechanical 
philosophy, in which we always find as principle pressure, impulse, 
chemical relationships and forces, or external relations generally — which 
certainly seem to be inherent in nature, but not to proceed from the nature 
of the body, seeing that they are an added, foreign appendage, such as 
colour in a fluid; or else theological physics maintain the thoughts of an 
understanding outside of the world to be the causes. In the Kantian 
philosophy we for the first time have that conception once more awakened 


in us, for organic nature at least; life has there been made an end to itself. In 
Kant this indeed had only the subjective form which constitutes the essence 
of the Kantian philosophy, in which it seems as though life were only so 
determined by reason of our subjective reasoning; but still the whole truth is 
there contained that the organic creation is the self-maintaining. The fact 
that most recent times have brought back the rational view of the matter 
into our remembrance, is thus none else than a justification of the 
Aristotelian Idea. 

Aristotle also speaks of the end which is represented by organic nature in 
itself, in relation to the means, of which he says (Phys. II. 8): “If the 
swallow builds her nest, and the spider spreads her web, and trees root 
themselves in the earth, for the sake of nutriment, there is present in them a 
self-maintaining cause of this kind, or an end.” For this instinctive action 
exhibits an operation of self-preservation, as a means whereby natural 
existence becomes shut up and reflected into itself. Aristotle then brings 
what is here said into relation with general conceptions which he had earlier 
maintained (p. 138): “Since nature is twofold as matter and form, but since 
the latter is end, and the rest are on account of the end, this is final cause.” 
For the active form has a content, which, as content of potentiality, contains 
the means which make their appearance as adapted for an end, i.e. as 
moments established through the determinate Notion. However much we 
may, in the modern way of regarding things, struggle against the idea of an 
immanent end, from reluctance to accept it, we must, in the case of animals 
and plants, acknowledge such a conception, always re-establishing itself in 
another. For example, because the animal lives in water or in air, it is so 
constructed that it can maintain its existence in air or water; thus it requires 
water to explain the gills of fishes; and, on the other hand, because the 
animal is so constructed, it lives in water. This activity in transformation 


thus does not depend in a contingent way on life; it is aroused through the 


outward powers, but only in as far as conformity with the soul of the animal 
permits. 

In passing, Aristotle here (Phys. Il. 8) makes a comparison between 
nature and art, which also connects what results with what goes before, in 
accordance with ends. “Nature may commit an error as well as art; for as a 
grammarian sometimes makes a mistake in writing, and a physician in 
mixing a medicinal draught, nature, too, sometimes does not attain its ends. 
Its errors are monstrosities and deformities, which, however, are only the 
errors of that which operates for an end. In the production of animals and 
plants, an animal is not at first produced, but the seed, and even in it 
corruption is possible.” For the seed is the mean, as being the not as yet 
established, independent, indifferent, free actuality. In this comparison of 
nature with art we ordinarily have before us the external adaptation to end, 
the teleological point of view, the making for definite ends. And Aristotle 
declaims against this, while he remarks that if nature is activity for a certain 
end, or if it is the implicitly universal, “it is absurd to deny that action is in 
conformity with end, because that which moves cannot be seen to have 
deliberated and considered.” The understanding comes forward with the 
determination of this end, and with its instruments and tools, to operate on 
matter, and we carry this conception of an external teleology over into 
nature. “But art also,” says Aristotle, “does not deliberate. If the form of a 
ship were the particular inward principle of the timber, it would act as 
nature prompted. The action of nature is very similar to the exercise of the 
art whereby anyone heals himself.” Through an inward instinct the animal 
avoids what is evil, and does what is good for him; health is thus essentially 
present to him, not as a conscious end, but as an understanding which 
accomplishes its ends without conscious thought. 

As Aristotle has hitherto combated an external teleology, he directs 
another equally applicable remark (Phys. Il. 9) against merely external 


necessity, and thus we come to the other side, or to how necessity exists in 
nature. He says in this regard: “Men fancy that necessity exists in this way 
in generation, just as if it were thought that a house existed from necessity, 
because heavy things were naturally carried downwards, and light things 
upwards, and that, therefore, the stones and foundation, on account of their 
weight, were under the earth, and the earth, because it was lighter, was 
further up, and the wood in the highest place because it is the lightest.” But 
Aristotle thus explains the facts of the case. “The house is certainly not 
made without these materials, but not on account of, or through them 
(unless the material so demands), but it is made for the sake of concealing 
and preserving certain things. The same takes place in everything which has 
an end in itself; for it is not without that which is necessary to its nature, 
and yet it is not on account of this, unless the matter so demands, but on 
account of an end. Hence the necessary is from hypothesis only, and not as 
end, for necessity is in matter, but end is in reason (Adyq@). Thus it is clear 
that matter and its movement are necessity in natural things; both have to be 
set forth as principle, but end is the higher principle.” It undoubtedly 
requires necessity, but it retains it in its own power, does not allow it to give 
vent to itself, but controls external necessity. The principle of matter is thus 
turned into the truly active ground of end, which means the overthrow of 
necessity, so that that which is natural shall maintain itself in the end. 
Necessity is the objective manifestation of the action of its moments as 
separated, just as in chemistry the essential reality of both the extremes — 
the base and the acid — is the necessity of their relation. 

This is the main conception of Aristotelian Physics. Its further 
development concerns the conceptions of the different objects of nature, a 
material for speculative philosophy which we have spoken of above (pp. 
153-155), and regarding which Aristotle puts before us reflections both 
difficult and profound. Thus he at first (Phys. II. 1-3) proceeds from this 


point to movement (kivyotc), and says that it is essential that a philosophy 
of nature should speak of it, but that it is difficult to grasp; in fact, it is one 
of the most difficult conceptions. Aristotle thus sets to work to understand 
movement in general, not merely in space and time, but also in its reality; 
and in this sense he calls it “the activity of an existent thing which is in 
capacity, so far as it is in capacity.” He explains this thus: “Brass is in 
capacity a statue; yet the motion to become a statue is not a motion of the 
brass so far as it is brass, but a motion of itself, as the capacity to become a 
statue. Hence this activity is an imperfect one (atéAjos),” i.e. it has not its 
end within itself, “for mere capacity, whose activity 1s movement, is 
imperfect.” The absolute substance, the moving immovable, the existent 
ground of heaven which we saw as end, is, on the contrary, both activity 
itself and the content and object of activity. But Aristotle distinguishes from 
this what falls under the form of this opposition, “That moving is also 
moved which has movement as a capacity, and whose immobility is rest. 
That in which movement is present has immobility as rest; for activity in 
rest, as such, is movement.” That is to say, rest is capacity for motion. 
‘Hence movement is the activity of that which is movable (kwntod),~ so 
far as it is movable; but this happens from the contact of that which is 
motive (ktvntiKod), so that at the same time it is posited as passive likewise. 
But that which moves always introduces a certain form or end (siSoc), 
either this particular thing (t6dg), or a quality or a quantity, which is the 
principle and cause of the motion when it moves; thus man, as he is in 
energy, makes man from man as he 1s in capacity. Thus, too, it is evident 
that movement is in the movable thing: for it is the activity of this, and is 
derived from that which is motive. The activity of that which is motive is 
likewise not different, for both are necessarily activity. It is motive because 
it has the capacity for being so; but it causes motion because it energizes. 
But it is the energetic of the moveable (otw évepyntikov Tod KivETod), So 


that there is one energy of both; just as the relation between one and two is 
the same as that between two and one, and there also is the same relation 
between acclivity and declivity, so the way from Thebes to Athens is the 
same as from Athens to Thebes. Activity and passivity are not originally 
(kvpiac) the same, but in what they are inherent, in motion, they are the 
same. In Being (t@ sivat) they are identical, but activity, in so far as it is 
activity of this in this” (what is moved), “‘and the activity of this from this” 
(what moves), “is different as regards its conception (t@ Ady@).” Aristotle 
subsequently deals with the infinite (Phys. III. 4-8). 

“In like manner it is necessary,” says Aristotle (Phys. IV. 1-5), “that the 
natural philosopher should consider the subject of place (t6m0c).” Here 
come various definitions and determinations under which space generally 
and particular space or place appear. “Is place a body? It cannot be a body, 
for then there would be in one and the same, two bodies. Again, if it is the 
place and receptacle (yapa) of this body, it is evident that it is so also of the 
superficies and the remaining boundaries; but the same reasoning applies to 
these, for where the superficies of water were before, there will now be the 
superficies of air,” and thus the places of both superficies would be in one. 
“But in truth there is no difference between the point and the place of the 
point, so that if place is not different from the other forms of limitation, 
neither is it something outside of them. It is not an element, and neither 
consists of corporeal nor of incorporeal elements, for it possesses 
magnitude, but not body. The elements of bodies are, however, themselves 
bodies, and no magnitude is produced from intelligible elements. Place is 
not the material of things, for nothing consists of it — neither the form, nor 
the Notion, nor the end, nor the moving cause; and yet it is something.” 
Aristotle now determines place as the first unmoved limit of that which is 
the comprehending: it comprehends the body whose place it is, and has 
nothing of the thing in itself; yet 1t co-exists with the thing, because the 


limits and the limited co-exist. The uttermost ends of what comprehends 
and of what is comprehended are identical, for both are bounds; but they are 
not bounds of the same, for form is the boundary of the thing, place is that 
of the embracing body. Place, as the comprehending, remains unchangeably 
passive while the thing which is moved is moved away; from which we see 
that place must be separable from the thing. Or place, according to 
Aristotle, is the boundary, the negation of a body, the assertion of 
difference, of discretion; but it likewise does not merely belong to this body, 
but also to that which comprehends. There is thus no difference at all, but 
unchangeable continuity. “Place is neither the universal (Kotvéc) in which 
all bodies are” (heaven), “nor the particular (i010¢), in which they are as the 
first (tp@tq@).” Aristotle also speaks of above and below in space, in 
relation to heaven as that which contains, and earth as what is beneath. 
“That body, outside of which is a comprehending body, is in space. But the 
whole heavens are not anywhere, since no body comprehends them. Outside 
the universe nothing is, and hence everything is in the heavens, for the 
heavens are the whole. Place, however, is not the heavens, but its external 
quiescent boundary which touches the body moved. Hence the earth is in 
water, water in air, air in ether, but ether in the heavens.” 

From this point Aristotle goes on (Phys. IV. 6, 7) to empty space, in 
which an old question is involved which physicists even now cannot 
explain: they could do so if they studied Aristotle, but as far as they are 
concerned there might have been no thought nor Aristotle in the world. 
“Vacuum, according to ordinary ideas, is a space in which there is no body, 
and, fancying that all Being is body, they say that vacuum is that in which 
there is nothing at all. The conception of a vacuum has its justification for 
one thing in the fact that a vacuum,” the negative to an existent form, “is 
essential to motion; for a body could not move in a plenum,” and in the 


place to which it does move there must be nothing. “The other argument in 


favour of a vacuum is found in the compression of bodies, in which the 
parts press into the empty spaces.” This is the conception of varying density 
and the alteration of the same, in accordance with which an equal weight 
might consist of an equal number of parts, but these, as being separated by 
vacuum, might present a greater volume. Aristotle confutes these 
reasonings most adroitly, and first of all in this way; “The plenum could be 
changed, and bodies could yield to one another even if no interval of 
vacuum separated them. Liquids as well as solids are not condensed into a 
vacuum; something that they contained is expelled, just as air is expelled if 
water is compressed.” 

Aristotle deals more thoroughly, in the first place (Phys. IV. 8), with the 
erroneous conception that the vacuum is the cause of movement. For, on the 
one hand, he shows that the vacuum really abolishes motion, and 
consequently in vacuum a universal rest would reign. He calls it perfect 
indifference as to the greater or less distance to which a thing is moved; in 
vacuum there are no distinctions. It is pure negation without object or 
difference; there is no reason for standing still or going on. But body is in 
movement, and that, indeed, as distinguished; it has a positive relation, and 
not one merely to nothing. On the other hand, Aristotle refutes the idea that 
movement is in vacuum because compression is possible. But this does not 
happen in a vacuum; there would be established in it not one movement, but 
a movement towards all sides, a general annihilation, an absolute yielding, 
where no cohesion would remain in the body. “Again, a weight or a body is 
borne along more swiftly or more slowly from two causes; either because 
there is a difference in that through which it is borne along, as when it 
moves through air or water or earth, or because that which is borne along 
differs through excess of weight or lightness.” As regards difference of 
movement on account of the first difference — that in the density of the 
medium — Aristotle says: “The medium through which the body is borne 


along is the cause of the resistance encountered, which is greater if the 
medium is moving in a contrary direction (and less if it is at rest); resistance 
is increased also if the medium is not easily divided. The difference in 
velocity is in inverse ratio to the specific gravity of the medium, air and 
water, so that if the medium has only half the density, the rate of progress 
will be double as quick. But vacuum has to body no such relation of 
differences of specific gravity. Body can no more contain a vacuum within 
its dimensions than a line can contain a point, unless the line were 
composed of points. The vacuum has no ratio to the plenum.” But as to the 
other case, the difference in weight and lightness, which has to be 
considered as being in bodies themselves, whereby one moves more quickly 
than another through the same space: “this distinction exists only in the 
plenum, for the heavy body, by reason of its power, divides the plenum 
more quickly.” This point of view is quite correct, and it is mainly directed 
against a number of conceptions that prevail in our physics. The conception 
of equal movement of the heavy and the light, as that of pure weight, pure 
matter, is an abstraction, being taken as though they were inherently like, 
only differing through the accidental resistance of the air. 

Aristotle (Phys. IV. 9) now comes to the second point, to the proof of the 
vacuum because of the difference in specific gravity. “Many believe that the 
vacuum exists because of the rare and the dense;” the former is said to be a 
rare body, and the latter a perfect continuity; or they at least differ 
quantitatively from one another through greater or less density. “For if air 
should be generated from a quantity of water, a given quantity of water 
must produce a quantity of air the same in bulk, or there must necessarily be 
a vacuum; for it is only on the hypothesis of a vacuum that compression and 
rarefaction are explicable. Now if, as they say, the less dense were that 
which has many separate void spaces, it is evident that since a vacuum 


cannot be separated any more than a space can have intervals, neither can 


the rare subsist in this manner. But if it is not separable, and yet a vacuum is 
said to exist in the body, in the first place movement could thus only be 
upwards; for the rare is the light, and hence they say that fire is rare,” 
because it always moves upwards. “In the next place the vacuum cannot be 
the cause of motion as that in which something moves, but must resemble 
bladders that carry up that which adheres to them. But how is it possible 
that a vacuum can move, or that there can be a place where there is a 
vacuum? For that into which it is carried would be the vacuum of a vacuum. 
In short, as there can be no movement in vacuum, so also a vacuum cannot 
move.” Aristotle set against these ideas the true state of matters, and states 
generally the ideal conception of nature: “that the opposites, hot and cold, 
and the other physical contraries, have one and the same matter, and that 
from what is in capacity that which is in energy is produced; that matter is 
not separable though it is different in essence“ (t@ civa1), and that it 
remains one and the same in number (@p10uUd) even if it possesses colour, or 
is hot and cold. And again, the matter of a small body and a large is the 
same, because at one time a greater proceeds from a smaller, and at another 
time a smaller from a greater. If air is generated from water it is expanded, 
but the matter remains the same and without taking to itself anything else; 
for that which it was in capacity it becomes in actuality. In a similar way if 
air is compressed from a greater into a less volume, the process will be 
reversed, and air will similarly pass into water, because the matter which is 
in capacity both air and water, also becomes both.” Aristotle likewise 
asserts that increase and decrease of warmth, and its transition into cold, is 
no addition or otherwise of warm matter, and also one and the same is both 
dense and rare. This is very different from the physical conceptions which 
assert more or less matter to correspond with more or less density, thus 
comprehending the difference in specific weight as the external addition of 
matter. Aristotle, on the contrary, takes this dynamically, though certainly 


not in the sense in which dynamics are to-day understood, viz. as an 
increase of intensity or as a degree, for he accepts intensity in its truth as 
universal capacity. Undoubtedly the difference must also be taken as a 
difference in amount, but not as an increase and decrease, or as an alteration 
in the absolute quantity of the matter. For here intensity means force, but 
again not as being a thing of thought separated from matter, but as 
indicating that if anything has become more intensive, it has had its 
actuality diminished, having, however, according to Aristotle, attained to a 
greater capacity. If the intensity is again directed outwards, and compared 
with other things, it undoubtedly becomes degree, and therefore magnitude 
immediately enters in. It then is indifferent whether greater intension or 
greater extension is posited; more air is capable of being warmed to the 
same degree as less, through the greater intensity of the warmth; or the 
same air can thereby become intensively warmer. 

As regards the investigation of time, Aristotle remarks (Phys. IV. 10, 11, 
13) that if time is externally (exoterically, é&@tepixdc) regarded, we are 
inevitably led to doubt (dtazopfioat) whether it has any being whatever, or 
whether it has bare existence, as feeble (udAIc Kai GuWvdpc) as if it were 
only a potentiality. “For one part of it was and is not: another part will be 
and is not as yet; but of these parts infinite and everlasting (dei 
AauUBavouevoc), time is composed. But it now appears that time, if 
composed of things that are not, may be incapable of existence. And also as 
regards everything divisible, if it exists, either some or all of its parts must 
be. Time is certainly divisible; but some of the parts are past, others are 
future, and no part is present. For the now is no part, since a part has a 
measure, and the whole must consist of the parts; but time does not appear 
to consist of the Now.” That is to say, because the Now is indivisible, it has 
no quantitative determination which could be measured. “Besides it is not 
easy to decide whether the Now remains, or always becomes another and 


another. Again, time is not a movement and change, for movement and 
change occur in that which is moved and changed, or accompany time in its 
course; but time is everywhere alike. Besides change is swifter and slower, 
but time is not. But it is not without change and motion” (which is just the 
moment of pure negativity in the same) “for when we perceive no change, it 
appears as if no time had elapsed, as in sleep. Time is hence in motion but 
not motion itself.” Aristotle defines it thus: “We say that time is, when we 
perceive the before and after in movement; but these are so distinguished 
that we apprehend them to be another and another, and conceive that there 
is something between, as a middle. Now when we understand that the 
extremes of the conclusion are different from the middle, and the soul says 
that the Now has two instants, the one prior and the other posterior, then we 
say that this is time. What is determined through the Now, we call time, and 
this is the fundamental principle. But when we are sensible of the Now as 
one, and not as a prior and posterior in motion, nor as the identity of an 
earlier or later, then there does not appear to us to have been any time, 
because neither was there any motion.” Tedium is thus ever the same. 
“Time is hence the number of motion, according to priority and posteriority; 
it is not motion itself, unless so far as motion has number. We judge of the 
more or less through number, but of a greater or less motion by time. But 
we call number that which can be numbered, as well as that with which we 
number; but time is not the number with which we number, but that which 
is numbered, and, like motion, always is changing. The Now 1s, which is the 
unity of number, and it measures time. The whole of time is the same, for 
the Now which was is the same” (universality as the Now destroyed) “but 
in Being it is another. Time thus is through the Now both continuous 
(ovveyns) and discrete (difpytat). It thereby resembles the point, for that 
also is the continuity of the line and its division, its principle and limit; but 
the Now is not an enduring point. As continuity of time the Now connects 


the past and the future, but it likewise divides time in capacity,” the Now is 
only divisibility and the moments only ideal. “And in as far as it is such, it 
is always another; but, in as far as it unites, it is ever one and the same. 
Similarly, in as far as we divide the line, other and yet other points always 
arise for thought; but in as far as it is one, there is only one point. Thus the 
Now is both the division of time in capacity, and the limit and union of 
both” i.e. of the prior and posterior. The universally dividing point is only 
one as actual; but this actual is not permanently one, but ever and again 
another, so that individuality has universality, as its negativity, within it. 
“But division and union are the same, and similarly related; however their 
Notion (t6 sivat)% is different.” In one and the same respect the absolute 
opposite of what was posited is immediately set forth as existent; in space, 
on the other hand, the moments are not set forth as existent, but in it first 
appears this being and its motion and contradiction. Thus the identity of the 
understanding is not a principle with Aristotle, for identity and non-identity 
to him are one and the same. Because the Now is only now, past and future 
are different from it, but they are likewise necessarily connected in the 
Now, which is not without before and after; thus they are in one, and the 
Now, as their limit, 1s both their union and their division. 


Aristotle (Phys. V. 1) then goes on to movement as realized in a thing, to 
change (etaBoAn) or to the physical processes — while before we had pure 
movement. “In movement there is first something which moves, also 
something which is moved, and the time in which it is moved; besides 
these, that from which, and that into which it is moved.” (Cf. supra, p. 141.) 
“For all motion is from something and into something; but there is a 
difference between that which is first moved and that into which and from 
which it is moved, as, for instance, wood, warmth and cold. The motion is 
in the wood and not in the form; for neither form nor place, nor quantity 


moves or is moved, but” (in the order in which they follow) “there is that 
which is moved and that which moves, and that into which it is moved. That 
to which movement is made, more than that out of which movement is 
made, is named change. Hence to pass into non-being is also change, 
although what passes away is changed from Being: and generation is a 
mutation into Being, even though it is from non-being.” The remark is to be 
interpreted as meaning that for the first time in real becoming motion, i.e. in 
change, the relation whereto enters, while the relation wherefrom is that in 
which change is still the mere ideal motion. Besides this first form of 
difference between motion and change, Aristotle further gives another, 
since he divides change into three: “into change from a subject (€& 
VIOKEIWEVOV) Into a subject; or from a subject into a non-subject; or from a 
non-subject into a subject.” The fourth, “from a non-subject into a non- 
subject,” which may also appear in the general division, “is no mutation, for 
it contains no opposition.” It may certainly be merely thought or ideal, but 
Aristotle indicates the actual phenomenon. “The mutation from a non- 
subject into a subject is generation (yéveotc); that from a subject into a non- 
subject is corruption (@0o0pa); that from a subject into a subject, is motion 
as such;” because that which is transformed remains the same, there is no 
becoming-another of the actual, but a merely formal becoming-another. 
This opposition of the materialized motion as mutation, and of merely 
formal motion, is noteworthy. 

In the sixth book Aristotle comes to the consideration of the dialectic of 
this motion and change as advanced by Zeno, that is, to the endless 
divisibility which we have already (Vol. I. pp. 266-277) considered. 
Aristotle solves it through the universal. He says that they are the 
contradiction of the universal turned against itself; the unity in which its 
moments dissolve is not a nothing, so that motion and change are nothing, 


but a negative universal, where the negative is itself again posited as 
positive, and that is the essence of divisibility. 

Of the further details into which Aristotle enters, I shall only give the 
following. As against atoms and their motion, he remarks (Phys. VI. 10) 
that the indivisible has no motion and mutation, which is the direct opposite 
of the proposition of Zeno that only simple indivisible Being and no motion 
exists. For as Zeno argues from the indivisibility of atoms against motion, 
Aristotle argues from motion against atoms. “Everything which moves or 
changes is in the first division of this time partly here and partly there. The 
atom, as simple indivisible Being, can, however, not have any part of it in 
both points in space, because it then would be divisible. The indivisible 
could thus only move if time consisted of the Now; this is, however, 
impossible, as we proved before.” Because atoms thus neither have change 
in themselves, nor can this come to them from without through impulse, 
&c., they are really without truth. 

The determination of the pure ideality of change is important. Aristotle 
says of this (Phys. VII. 3), “That which is changed is alone the sensuous 
and perceptible (aio@ntdv); and forms and figures, as also capacities, are 
not changed, they arise and disappear in a thing only, without being 
themselves changed.” In other words: the content of change is 
unchangeable; change as such belongs to mere form. “Virtues or vices 
belong, for example, to habits acquired. Virtue is the perfection (teAgimotc) 
in which something has reached the end of its nature. Vice, however, is the 
corruption and non-attainment of this. They are not changes, for they only 
arise and pass away while another alters.” Or the difference becomes a 
difference of Being and non-being, i.e. a merely sensuous difference. 

From these conceptions Aristotle now comes nearer to the first real or 
physical motion (Phys. VIII. 6, 8, 9; De C\nlo, I. 4): The first principle of 


motion is itself unmoved. An endless motion in a straight line is an empty 


creation of thought; for motion is necessarily an effort after something. The 
absolute motion is the circular, because it is without opposition. For because 
movement has to be considered in regard to the starting-place and the end in 
view, in the straight movement the directions from A to B and from B to A 
are opposed, but in motion in a circle they are the same. The idea that 
heavenly bodies would of themselves have moved in a straight line, but that 
they accidentally came into the sphere of solar attraction, is an empty 
reflection which is far from occurring to Aristotle. 

Aristotle then shows (De C\nlo, II. I; I. 3) that “the whole heavens 
neither arose nor can pass away, for they are one and eternal: they neither 
have beginning nor end in eternal time, for they contain infinite time shut 
up within them.” All the other ideas are sensuous which try to speak of 
essential reality, and in them there always is that present which they think 
they have excluded. For when they assert a vacuum before the beginning of 
generation, this is the quiescent, self-identical, i.e. the eternal matter, which 
is thus already established before origination; they will not allow that before 
origination nothing exists. But in fact a thing does not exist before its 
origination, i.e. in movement there is something to move, and where reality 
is, there is motion. They do not, however, bring together that vacuum, the 
self-identical, the un-originated matter and this nothing. “That which has 
this absolute circular movement is neither heavy nor light; for the heavy is 
what moves downwards, and the light what moves upwards.” In modern 
physics the heavenly bodies, on the other hand, are endowed with weight, 
and seek to rush into the sun, but cannot do so on account of another force. 
“Tt is indestructible and ungenerated, without decrease or increase, without 
any change. It is different from earth, fire, air and water; it is what the 
ancients called ether, as the highest place, from its continuous course (déi 
Oeiv) in infinite time.” This ether thus appears to be eternal matter which 
does not, however, take such a definite form, but which remains as it is, just 


as the heavens do in our conception, although here the juxtaposition begins 
ever to strike us more forcibly. 

Aristotle (De C\nlo, III. 6) shows further that the elements do not 
proceed from one body, but from one another; for in generation they neither 
proceed from what is incorporeal, nor from what is corporeal. In the first 
case they would have sprung from the vacuum, for the vacuum is the 
immediate incorporeal; but in that case the vacuum must have existed 
independently as that in which determinate corporeality arose. But neither 
do the elements arise from a corporeal, for else this body itself would be a 
corporeal element before the elements. Thus it only remains that the 
elements must spring from one another. Regarding this we must remark that 
Aristotle understands by origination, actual origination — not the transition 
from the universal to the individual, but the origination of one determinate 
corporeal, not from its principle, but from the opposite as such. Aristotle 
does not consider the universal as it contains the negative within it; else the 
universal would be the absolute matter whose universality, as negativity, is 
set forth, or is real. 

From this point Aristotle comes (De C\nlo, IV. I-5) to a kind of 
deduction of the elements, which is noteworthy. He shows that there must 
be four of them, in the following way — because he starts from the 
fundamental conceptions of weight and of lightness, or what we should call 
attraction and centrifugal force. The corporeal, he says, in its motion is 
neither light nor heavy, and, indeed, it is not only relative but also absolute. 
The relatively light and heavy is what, while equal in volume, descends 
more slowly or quickly. Absolute lightness goes up to the extremity of the 
heavens, absolute weight down into the middle. These extremes are fire and 
earth. Between these there are mediums, other than they, which relate to one 
another like them; and these are air and water, the one of which has weight, 
and the other lightness, but only relatively. For water is suspended under 


everything except earth, and air over everything except fire. “Hence,” 
Aristotle concludes, “there now are these four matters, but they are four in 
such a way that they have one in common; more particularly, because they 
arise out of one another, but exist as different.’ Yet it is not the ether that 
Aristotle designates as this common matter. We must in this regard remark 
that however little these first determinations may be exhaustive, Aristotle is 
still far further on than the moderns, since he had not the conception of 
elements which prevails at the present time, according to which the element 
is made to subsist as simple. But any such simple determination of Being is 
an abstraction and has no reality, because such existence would be capable 
of no motion and change; the element must itself have reality, and it thus 1s, 
as the union of opposites, resolvable. Aristotle hence makes the elements, as 
we have already seen with those who went before (Vol. I., pp. 181, 182; 
290-293; 336), arise out of one another and pass into one another; and this 
is entirely opposed to our Physics, which understands by elements an 
indelible, self-identical simplicity only. Hence men are wonderfully 
discerning in reproaching us for calling water, air, &c., elements! Nor yet in 
the expression “neutrality” have the modern physicists been able to grasp a 
universality conceived of as a unity, such as Aristotle ascribes to the 
elements; in fact, however, the acid which unites with a base is no longer, as 
is asserted, present within it as such. But however removed Aristotle may 
be from understanding simplicity as an abstraction, just as little does he 
recognize here the arid conception of consisting of parts. Quite the contrary. 
He strives enough against this, as, for instance, in relation to Anaxagoras 
(De C\nl. III. 4). 

I shall further mention the moments of the real process in relation to 
motion, in which Aristotle finally passes on (De gen. et corr. II. 2-4) to the 
“principles of perceptible body”; we here see the elements in process, as 
formerly in their restful determinateness. Aristotle excludes the relations 


which concern sight, smell, &c., and brings forward the others as being 
those which are of sensible weight or lightness. He gives as these 
fundamental principles — warmth and cold, dryness and moisture; they are 
the sensible differences for others, while weight and lightness are different 
for themselves. Now in order to prepare for the transition of the elements 
into sensible relations, Aristotle says: “Because there are those four 
principles, and four things have properly six relations to one another, but 
the opposite cannot here be connected (the moist cannot be connected with 
the dry, or the warm with the cold), there are four connections of these 
principles, warm and dry, warm and moist, cold and moist, cold and dry. 
And these connections follow those first elements, so that thus fire is warm 
and dry, air warm and moist (vapour), water cold and moist, earth cold and 
dry.” From this Aristotle now makes the reciprocal transformation of the 
elements into one another comprehensible thus: Origination and decay 
proceed from the opposite and into the opposite. All elements have a mutual 
opposite; each is as non-being to the Being of the other, and one is thus 
distinguished from the other as actuality and capacity. Now amongst these 
some have an equal part in common; fire and water, for example, have 
warmth; thus if in fire dryness were overcome by moisture, out of fire air 
would arise. On the contrary, as regards those which have nothing in 
common with one another, like earth, which is cold and dry, and air, which 
is warm and moist, the transition goes more slowly forward. The transition 
of all elements into one another, the whole process of nature, is thus to 
Aristotle the constant rotation of their changes. This is unsatisfactory, 
because neither are the individual elements comprehended nor is the 
remainder rounded into a whole. 

As a matter of fact, Aristotle now goes on, in meteorology, to the 
consideration of the universal process of nature. But here we have reached 
his limits. Here, in the natural process, the simple determination as such — 


this system of progressive determination — ceases to hold good, and its 
whole interest is lost. For it is in the real process that these determinate 
conceptions always lose their signification again and become their opposite, 
and in it also this contingent succession is forced together and united. In 
determining time and motion, we certainly saw Aristotle himself uniting 
opposite determinations; but movement, in its true determination, must take 
space and time back into itself; it must represent itself as being the unity of 
these its real moments and in them; that is, as the realization of this ideal. 
But still more must the following moments, moisture, warmth, &c., 
themselves come back under the conception of process. But the sensuous 
manifestation here begins to obtain the upper hand; for the empirical has the 
nature of the isolated form, which is to fall out of relation. The empirical 
manifestation thus outstrips thought, which merely continues everywhere to 
stamp it as its own, but which has no longer power to permeate the 
manifestation, since it withdraws out of the sphere of the ideal, while it is 
still in the region of time, space and movement. 


3. The Philosophy of Mind. 


As regards the other side from the Philosophy of Nature, the Philosophy of 
Mind, we find that Aristotle has constituted in it also a separation into 
special sciences, in a series of works which I shall name. In the first place, 
his three books “On the Soul” deal partly with the abstract universal nature 
of the soul, though mainly in an antagonistic spirit; and even more, and in a 
fashion both profound and speculative, they deal with the soul’s essential 
nature — not with its Being, but with the determinate manner and 
potentiality of its energy; for this is to Aristotle the Being and essence of the 
soul. Thus there are several different treatises, viz.: On Sense-perception 
and the Sensible, On Memory and Recollection, On Sleeping and Waking, 


On Dreams, On Divination (uavtikn) through Dreams, besides a treatise on 
Physiognomy; there is no empirical point of view or phenomenon, either in 
the natural or the spiritual world, that Aristotle has considered beneath his 
notice. With respect to the practical side, he in like manner devotes his 
attention to man in his capacity of householder, in a work on economics 
(oikovontKkd); then he takes into his consideration the individual human 
being, in a moral treatise (HOG), which is partly an inquiry into the highest 
good or the absolute end, and partly a dissertation on special virtues. The 
manner of treatment is almost invariably speculative, and sound 
understanding is displayed throughout. Finally, in his Politics, he gives a 
representation of the true constitution of a state and the different kinds of 
constitution, which he deals with from the empirical point of view; and in 
his Politics an account is given of the most important states, of which we 
are, however, told very little. 


a. Psychology. 


In Aristotle’s teaching on this subject we must not expect to find so-called 
metaphysics of the soul. For metaphysical handling such as this really pre- 
supposes the soul as a thing, and asks, for example, what sort of a thing it 1s, 
whether it is simple, and so on. Aristotle did not busy his concrete, 
speculative mind with abstract questions such as these, but, as already 
remarked, he deals rather with the manner of the soul’s activity; and though 
this appears in a general way as a series of progressive determinations 
which are not necessarily blended into a whole, each determination is yet 
apprehended in its own sphere with as much correctness as depth. 

Aristotle (De Anima, I. 1) makes in the first place the general remark 
that it appears as if the soul must, on the one hand, be regarded in its 
freedom as independent and as separable from the body, since in thinking it 
is independent; and, on the other hand, since in the emotions it appears to be 


united with the body and not separate, it must also be looked on as being 
inseparable from it; for the emotions show themselves as materialized 
Notions (Adyot évvAo1), as material modes of what is spiritual. With this a 
twofold method of considering the soul, also known to Aristotle, comes into 
play, namely the purely rational or logical view, on the one hand, and, on 
the other hand, the physical or physiological; these we still see practised 
side by side. According to the one view, anger, for instance, is looked on as 
an eager desire for retaliation or the like; according to the other view it is 
the surging upward of the heart-blood and the warm element in man. The 
former is the rational, the latter the material view of anger; just as one man 
may define a house as a shelter against wind, rain, and other destructive 
agencies, while another defines it as consisting of wood and stone; that is to 
say, the former gives the determination and the form, or the purpose of the 
thing, while the latter specifies the material it is made of, and its necessary 
conditions. 

Aristotle characterizes the nature of the soul more closely (De Anima, II. 
1) by referring to the three moments of existence: “First there is matter 
(bAn), which is in itself no individual thing; secondly, the form and the 
universal (uop@7? Kai sidoc), which give a thing individuality; thirdly, the 
result produced by both, in which matter is potentiality and form is energy 
(évteAéxeia);” matter thus does not exist as matter, but only implicitly. “The 
soul is substance, as being the form of the physical organic body which is 
possessed potentially of life; but its substance is energy (évteAéyeta), the 
energy of a body such as has been described” (endowed with life). “This 
energy appears in twofold form: either as knowledge (€ztot} UN) or as active 
observation (tO Vewpeiv). But it is evident that here it is to be regarded as 
the former of these. For the soul is present with us both when we sleep and 
when we wake; waking corresponds with active observation, and sleep with 


possession and passivity. But knowledge is in origination prior to all else. 


The soul is thus the first energy of a physical but organic body.” It is in 
respect of this that Aristotle gives to the soul the definition of being the 
entelechy (supra, pp. 143, 144). 

In the same chapter Aristotle comes to the question of the mutual 
relation of body and soul. “For this reason” (because soul is form) “we must 
no more ask if soul and body are one than we ask if wax and its form are 
one, or, in general, if matter and its forms are one. For though unity and 
Being are used in various senses. Being is essentially energy.” Were we, 
namely, to pronounce body and soul one in the same way that a house, 
which consists of a number of parts, or as a thing and its properties, or the 
subject and predicate, and so on, are called one, where both are regarded as 
things, materialism results. An identity such as this is an altogether abstract, 
and therefore a superficial and empty determination, and a term which it is a 
mistake to employ, for form and material do not rank equally as regards 
Being; identity truly worthy of the name is to be apprehended as nothing 
else than energy such as has been described. The only question that now 
arises is whether activity and the organ it employs are one; and our idea is 
to answer in the affirmative. The more definite explanation of this relation 
is to be found in the following; “The soul is substance, but only according 
to the Notion (kat& tov Adyov); but that is the substantial form (10 ti Tv 
sivat)” for such and such a body. For suppose that an instrument, such as an 
axe, were a natural body, this form, this axehood, would be its substance, 
and this its form would be its soul, for if this were to be taken away from it, 
it would no longer be an axe, the name only would remain. But soul is not 
the substantial form and Notion of such a body as an axe, but of a body 
which has within itself the principle of movement and of rest.” The axe has 
not the principle of its form in itself, it does not make itself an axe, nor does 
its form, its Notion, in itself constitute its substance, as its activity is not 
through itself. “If, for instance, the eye were in itself a living thing, vision 


would be its soul, for vision is the reality which expresses the Notion of the 
eye. But the eye, as such, is only the material instrument of vision, for if 
vision were lost, the eye would be an eye only in name, like an eye of stone 
or a painted eye.” Thus to the question, What is the substance of the eye? 
Aristotle answers: Are the nerves, humours, tissues, its substance? On the 
contrary, sight itself is its substance, these material substances are only an 
empty name. “As this is the case in the part, so it also holds good of the 
body as a whole. The potentiality of life is not in any such thing as has lost 
its soul, but in that which still possesses it. The seed or the fruit is such and 
such a body potentially. Like hewing and seeing,” in the axe and the eye, 
“waking” in general “is activity; but the corporeal is only potentiality. But 
as the” living “eye is both vision and the eyeball” (the two being connected 
as actuality and potentiality), “so also are soul and body the living animal, 
the two are not to be separated. But it is not yet clear whether the soul is the 
activity of the body in the same way as the steersman is of the ship.” That 
the active form is the true substance, while matter is so only potentially, is a 
true speculative Notion. 

As settling the question asked in the above-mentioned metaphor, we may 
quote what Aristotle says later (De Anima, II. 4): “As the principle of 
motion and as end (ov évexa), and as substance of living bodies, the soul is 
the cause. For substance is to all objects the cause of their existence, but life 
is the existence of the living, and its cause and principle is the soul; and 
further, its energy is the existing Notion of what has potential existence. The 
soul is cause also as end,” that is, as self-determining universality, “for 
nature, like thought, acts for the sake of an object, which object is its end, 
but in living beings this is soul. All the parts of the body are thus the organs 
of the soul, and hence exist for its sake.” In like manner Aristotle shows that 
the soul is the cause of motion. 


Aristotle (De Anima, II. 2, 3) further states that the soul is to be 
determined in three ways, namely as nutrient or vegetable, as sensitive, and 
as intelligent, corresponding with plant life, animal life and human life. The 
nutrient soul, when it is alone, belongs to plants; when it is at the same time 
capable of sense-perception, it is the animal soul; and when at once nutrient, 
sensitive and intelligent, it is the mind of man. Man has thus three natures 
united in himself; a thought which is also expressed in modern Natural 
Philosophy by saying that a man is also both an animal and a plant, and 
which is directed against the division and separation of the differences in 
these forms. That difference has also been revived in recent times in the 
observation of the organic, and it is highly important to keep these sides 
separate. The only question (and it is Aristotle who raises it) is how far 
these, as parts, are separable. As to what concerns more nearly the relation 
of the three souls, as they may be termed (though they are incorrectly thus 
distinguished), Aristotle says of them, with perfect truth, that we need look 
for no one soul in which all these are found, and which in a definite and 
simple form is conformable with any one of them. This is a profound 
observation, by means of which truly speculative thought marks itself out 
from the thought which is merely logical and formal. Similarly among 
figures only the triangle and the other definite figures, like the square, the 
parallelogram, &c., are truly anything; for what is common to them, the 
universal figure, is an empty thing of thought, a mere abstraction. On the 
other hand, the triangle is the first, the truly universal figure, which appears 
also in the square, &c., as the figure which can be led back to the simplest 
determination. Therefore, on the one hand, the triangle stands alongside of 
the square, pentagon, &c., as a particular figure, but — and this is 
Aristotle’s main contention — it is the truly universal figure. In the same 
way the soul must not be sought for as an abstraction, for in the animate 
being the nutritive and the sensitive soul are included in the intelligent, but 


only as its object or its potentiality; similarly, the nutritive soul, which 
constitutes the nature of plants, is also present in the sensitive soul, but 
likewise only as being implicit in it, or as the universal. Or the lower soul 
inheres only in the higher, as a predicate in a subject: and this mere ideal is 
not to be ranked very high, as is indeed the case in formal thought; that 
which 1s for itself is, on the contrary, the never-ceasing return into itself, to 
which actuality belongs. We can determine these expressions even more 
particularly. For if we speak of soul and body, we term the corporeal the 
objective and the soul the subjective; and the misfortune of nature is just 
this, that it is objective, that is, 1t is the Notion only implicitly, and not 
explicitly. In the natural there is, no doubt, a certain activity, but again this 
whole sphere is only the objective, the implicit element in one higher. As, 
moreover, the implicit in its sphere appears as a reality for the development 
of the Idea, it has two sides; the universal is already itself an actual, as, for 
example, the vegetative soul. Aristotle’s meaning is therefore this: an empty 
universal is that which does not itself exist, or is not itself species. All that 
is universal is in fact real, as particular, individual, existing for another. But 
that universal is real, in that by itself, without further change, it constitutes 
its first species, and when further developed it belongs, not to this, but to a 
higher stage. These are the general determinations which are of the greatest 
importance, and which, if developed, would lead to all true views of the 
organic, &c., since they give a correct general representation of the 
principle of realization. 

a. The nutritive or vegetative soul is therefore, according to Aristotle (De 
Anima, II. 4), to be conceived as the first, which is energy, the general 
Notion of the soul itself, just as it is, without further determination; or, as 
we should say, plant life is the Notion of the organic. What Aristotle goes 
on to say of nourishment, for instance, whether the like is nourished by the 
like, or by the opposite, is of little importance. It may, however, be 


mentioned that Aristotle (De Anima, II. 12) says of the vegetative soul that 
it is related only to matter, and that only after a material manner, as when 
we eat and drink, but that it cannot take up into itself the forms of sensible 
things: we, too, ourselves in practical matters are related as particular 
individuals to a material existence here and now, in which our own material 
existence comes into activity. 

B. There is more to interest us in Aristotle’s determination of sense- 
perception (De Anima, II. 5), as to which I shall make some further 
quotations. Sense-perception is in general a potentiality (we should say a 
receptivity), but this potentiality is also activity; it is therefore not to be 
conceived as mere passivity. Passivity and activity pertain to one and the 
same, or passivity has two senses. “On the one hand a passivity is the 
destruction of one state by its opposite; on the other hand, it is a 
preservation of what is merely potential by means of what is actual.” The 
one case occurs in the acquisition of knowledge, which 1s a passivity in so 
far as a change takes place from one condition (&&ic) into an opposite 
condition; but there is another passivity, in which something only 
potentially posited is maintained, therefore knowledge is knowing in an 
active sense (supra, p. 182). From this Aristotle concludes: “There is one 
change which is privative; and another which acts on the nature and the 
permanent energy (&&tc). The first change in the subject of perception 
(aioOytiKod) is caused by that which produces the perception; but, once 
produced, the perception is possessed as knowledge (emtotnyn).” Because 
that which produces the change is different from the result, perception is 
passivity; but it is just as much spontaneity, “and sense-perception, like 
knowledge (Qempeiv), has to do with this aspect of activity. But the 
difference is, that what causes the perception is external. The cause of this is 
that perceptive activity is directed on the particular, while knowledge has as 
its object the universal; but the universal is, to a certain extent, in the soul 


itself as its substance. Everyone can therefore think when he will,” and for 
this very reason thought is free, “but perception does not depend on him, 
having the necessary condition that the object perceived be present.” The 
influence from without, as a passivity, comes therefore first; but there 
follows the activity of making this passive content one’s own. This is 
doubtless the correct point from which to view perception, whatever be the 
manner of further development preferred, subjective idealism, or any other 
way. For it is a matter of perfect indifference whether we find ourselves 
subjectively or objectively determined; in both there is contained the 
moment of passivity, by which the perception comes to pass. The monad of 
Leibnitz appears, it is true, to be an idea opposed to this, since every monad, 
every point of my finger, as atom or individual, is an entire universe, the 
whole of which develops in itself without reference to other monads. Here 
seems to be asserted the highest idealistic freedom, but it is of no avail to 
imagine that all in me develops out of me; for we must always recollect that 
what is thus developed in me is passive, and not free. With this moment of 
passivity Aristotle does not fall short of idealism; sensation is always in one 
aspect passive. That is, however, a false idealism which thinks that the 
passivity and spontaneity of the mind depend on whether the determination 
given is from within or from without, as if there were freedom in sense- 
perception, whereas it is itself a sphere of limitation. It is one thing when 
the matter — whether it be sensation, light, colour, seeing or hearing — is 
apprehended from the Idea, for it is then shown that it comes to pass from 
the self-determination of the Idea. But it is different when, in so far as I 
exist as an individual subject, the Idea exists in me as this particular 
individual; there we have the standpoint of finitude established, and 
therefore of passivity. Thus there need be no standing on ceremony with 
sense-perception, nor can a system of idealism be based on the theory that 
nothing comes to us from without: as Fichte’s theory about himself was, 


that when he put on his coat, he constituted it in part by drawing it on, or 
even by looking at it. The individual element in sensation is the sphere of 
the individuality of consciousness; it is present therein in the form of one 
thing as much as of another, and its individuality consists in this fact, that 
other things exist for it. Aristotle continues: “Speaking generally, the 
difference is that potentiality is twofold; as we say a boy may become a 
general, and a grown man may also become so,” for the latter has the 
effective power. “This is the nature of the faculty of sense-perception 
(aioOyntiKOv); it is in potentiality what the object of sense (aio@ntOdv) is in 
actuality. Sense-perception is therefore passive, in so far as it does not 
resemble its object, but after the impression has been made it becomes 
similar to its object, and is identified with it.” The reaction of sense- 
perception consists therefore in this active receiving into itself of that which 
is perceived; but this is simply activity in passivity, the spontaneity which 
abrogates the receptivity in sense-perception. Sense-perception, as made 
like to itself, has, while appearing to be brought to pass by means of an 
influence working on it, brought to pass the identity of itself and its object. 
If then subjective idealism declares that there are no external things, that 
they are but a determination of our self, this must be admitted in respect to 
pure sense-perception, since sense-perception is a subjective existence or 
state in me, which yet, however, is not for that reason freedom. 

In speaking of sense-perception, Aristotle (De Anima, II. 12) makes use 
of his celebrated simile, which has so often occasioned misapprehension, 
because it has been understood quite incorrectly. His words are: ‘“‘Sense- 
perception is the receiving of sensible forms without matter, as wax 
receives only the impress of the golden signet ring, not the gold itself, but 
merely its form.” For the form is the object as universal; and theoretically 
we are in the position, not of the individual and sensuous, but of the 
universal. The case is different with us in our practical relations, where the 


influence working upon us pre-supposes in return the contact of the 
material, for which reason, as Aristotle asserts, plants do not perceive 
(supra, p. 186). On the other hand, in receiving form, the material is lost 
sight of; for the receiving of form indicates no positive relation to the 
matter, which is no longer something offering resistance. If, therefore, 
sense-perceptions are termed in general sensuous impressions, we, in 
matter-of-fact fashion, do not get beyond this crude way of putting it; and in 
making the transition to soul, we take refuge behind popular conceptions, 
which are partly ill-defined Notions, and partly not Notions at all. Thus it is 
said that all sense-perceptions are impressed on the soul by external things, 
just as the matter of the signet ring works on the matter of the wax; and then 
we hear it alleged that this is Aristotle’s philosophy. It is the same with most 
other philosophers; if they give any sort of illustration that appeals to the 
senses, everyone can understand it, and everyone takes the content of the 
comparison in its full extent: as if all that is contained in this sensuous 
relationship should also hold good of the spiritual. No great importance is 
therefore to be attached to this conception, as it is only an illustration, 
professing to show by a side comparison that the passive element in sense- 
perception is in its passivity for pure form only; this form alone is taken up 
into the percipient subject, and finds a place in the soul. It does not, 
however, remain in the same relation to it as that in which the form stands 
to the wax, nor is it as in chemistry where one element is permeated by 
another as regards its matter. The chief circumstance, therefore, and that 
which constitutes the difference between this illustration and the condition 
of the soul is altogether overlooked. That is to say, the wax does not, 
indeed, take in the form, for the impression remains on it as external figure 
and contour, without being a form of its real Being; if it were to become 
such, it would cease to be wax; therefore, because in the illustration there is 
lacking this reception of form into the Being, no thought is given to it. The 


soul, on the contrary, assimilates this form into its own substance, and for 
the very reason, that the soul is in itself, to a certain extent, the sum of all 
that is perceived by the senses (infra, p. 198): as it was said above (p. 183), 
if the axe had its form in the determination of substance, this form would be 
the soul of the axe. The illustration of the wax has reference to nothing but 
the fact that only the form comes to the soul; and has nothing to do with the 
form being external to the wax and remaining so, or with the soul having, 
like wax, no independent form. The soul is by no means said to be passive 
wax and to receive its determinations from without; but Aristotle, as we 
shall soon see (p. 194), really says that the spirit repels matter from itself, 
and maintains itself against it, having relation only to form. In sense- 
perception the soul is certainly passive, but the manner in which it receives 
is not like that of the wax, being just as truly activity of the soul; for after 
the perceptive faculty has received the impression, it abrogates the 
passivity, and remains thenceforth free from it (supra, p. 187). The soul 
therefore changes the form of the external body into its own, and 1s identical 
with an abstract quality such as this, for the sole reason that it itself is this 
universal form. 

This description of sense-perception Aristotle explains more fully in 
what follows (De Anima, III. 2), and expatiates upon this unity and its 
contrasts, in the course of which explanation there appear many clear and 
far-reaching glimpses into the Nature of consciousness. “The bodily organ 
of each sense-perception receives the object perceived without matter. 
Hence, when the object of sense is removed, the perceptions and the images 
which represent them remain in the organs. In the act of sense-perception 
the object perceived is no doubt identical with the subject that perceives, 
but they do not exist™% as the same; for instance, sound and the hearing are 
the same when in active exercise, but that which has hearing does not 
always hear, and that which has sound is not always sounding. When that 


which is the potentiality of hearing comes into exercise, and likewise that 
which is the potentiality of sound, hearing and sound, being in full activity, 
coincide,” they do not remain separate energies. “If then movement and 
action, as well as passivity, have a place in the object on which activity is 
exercised (€v TM nolovpéva), it follows necessarily that the energy of 
hearing and sound is contained in that which potentially is hearing, for the 
energy of the active and moving is in the passive. As therefore activity and 
passivity are manifested in the subject which receives the effect, and not in 
the object which produces it (no.odvt1), the energy both of the object and of 
the faculty of sense-perception is in the faculty itself. For hearing and 
sounding there are two words, for seeing only one; seeing is the activity of 
the person who sees, but the activity of the colour is without name. Since 
the energy of that which is perceived and that which perceives is one 
energy, and the aspect they present is alone different, the so-called sounding 
and hearing must cease simultaneously.” There is a body which sounds and 
a subject which hears; they are twofold in the aspect they present, but 
hearing, taken by itself, is intrinsically an activity of both. In like manner, 
when I have by sense the perception of redness and hardness, my perception 
is itself red and hard: that is, I find myself determined in that way, even 
though reflection says that outside of me there is a red, hard thing, and that 
it and my finger are two; but they are also one, my eye is red and the thing. 
It is upon this difference and this identity that everything depends; and 
Aristotle demonstrates this in the most emphatic way, and holds firmly to 
his point. The later distinction of subjective and objective is the reflection 
of consciousness; sense-perception is simply the abrogation of this 
separation, it is that form of identity which abstracts from subjectivity and 
objectivity. What is simple, the soul proper or the I, is in sense-perception 
unity in difference. “Further, every sense-perception is in its organ, and 
distinguishes everything that is perceived, like black and white, and so on. 


It is thus not possible for separate perceptions, white and sweet, to be 
distinguished as separate indifferent moments, for both must be present 
(ofAa) to one subject. This one subject must therefore determine one thing 
to be different from another. This, as distinguished, can also not be in a 
different place or time, for it must be undivided and in undivided time. But 
it is impossible that one and the same thing should be affected by contrary 
movements, in so far as it is undivided and in undivided time. If sweetness 
affects sense-perception in one way, and bitterness in the contrary way, and 
whiteness in yet another way, the power of judging is numerically not 
discrete nor divisible, but according to the Notion (t@ siva1) it is 
distinguished. That which is the same and indivisible thus possesses in 
potentiality opposite qualities; but with its true existence (t civat) that 
cannot be the case, for in its activity it is separable, and cannot at the same 
time be both white and black. Sense-perception and thinking are like that 
which some term a point, which, in so far as it is one, is inseparable, and in 
so far as it is two, 1s separable. So far as it is undivided, the judging faculty 
is one and acts in a single point of time, but so far as it is divided” (not one) 
“it employs the same sign twice simultaneously. So far as it employs two, it 
by limitation distinguishes two, and separates them as having separate 
origin; but so far as it is one, it judges by one act in one single point of 
time” (supra, p. 172). For as the point in time, which resembles the point in 
space, contains future and past, and thus is something different and at the 
same time one and the same, since it is in one and the same respect 
separation and union; sense-perception is also one and at the same time 
separation, separated and not separated, seeing that the faculty of perception 
has before it in one unity the distinct sense-perception, which by this means 
receives for the first time a determinate content. Another example is that of 
number; one and two are different, and, at the same time, even in two one 1s 


used and posited as one. 


y. From sense-perception Aristotle passes on to thought, and becomes 
here really speculative. “Thinking,” he says (De Anima, III. 4) “is not 
passive (amaQéc), but receptive of the form, and is in potentiality similar to 
it. Therefore the understanding (votc), because it thinks all things, is free 
from all admixture (Gutyjc), in order that it may overcome (Kpatij), as 
Anaxagoras says, that is, in order that it may acquire knowledge; for, 
coming forth in its energy (napsu@atvopuEvov), it holds back what is alien to 
it, and fortifies itself against it (avtippadttet). Therefore the nature of the 
understanding is none other than this potentiality.” But potentiality itself is 
here not matter; that is to say, the understanding has no matter, for 
potentiality pertains to its very substance. For thinking is really the not 
being implicit; and on account of its purity its reality is not the being-for- 
another, but its potentiality is itself a being-for-self. A thing is real because 
it is this determinate thing; the opposite determination, its potentiality to be, 
for instance, smoke, ashes, and so on, is not posited in it. In the corporeal, 
therefore, matter, as potentiality, and external form, as reality, are opposed 
to one another; but the soul is, in contrast with this, universal potentiality 
itself, without matter, because its essence is energy. “Understanding, then, 
in the soul, as that which possesses consciousness, is nothing in reality 
before it thinks;” it is absolute activity, but exists only when it is active. “It 
is therefore not incorporated with the body. For what should it be like, 
warm or cold? Or should it be an organ? But it is none of these. That it 1s, 
however, different from the faculty of sense-perception is clear. For sense- 
perception cannot perceive after a violent perception; for instance, it cannot 
smell nor see after experiencing strong smells or colours. But the 
understanding, after it has thought something which can only be thought 
with difficulty, will not have more but less difficulty in thinking of 
something that is easier. For there is no sense-perception independent of the 
body, but the understanding is separable from it. When it has then become 


something individual, like him who is really possessed of a faculty of 
knowing (and this happens when he can energize through himself), it then is 
also in a certain degree according to potentiality, but yet not so in the same 
manner as it was before learning and finding.” (Cf supra, pp. 182, 187.) 

Thinking makes itself into passive understanding, that is, into what is for 
it the objective; and thus it here becomes plain to what extent the dictum 
nihil est in intellectu quod non fuerit in sensu expresses Aristotle’s meaning. 
Aristotle, raising difficulties, goes on to ask, “If reason is simple and 
unaffected by impressions, and has nothing in common with other objects, 
how can it think, since thinking is certainly a state of receptivity?” That is 
to say, in thinking there is a reference to an object distinct from itself. “For 
it is when two objects have something in common that the one appears to 
produce and the other to receive an impression. There is a further difficulty, 
whether understanding can itself be the object of thought. In that case 
understanding would either be inherent in other things — unless it is the 
object of thought in a different sense from that in which other things are so, 
but there is only one sense in which things can be objects of thought — or, 
on the other hand, it would have something compounded with it, making it 
an object of thought as other things are. Now it has been already said that 
passivity is so determined that understanding is in potentiality all that 
thought is exercised on: but at the same time it 1s in actuality nothing before 
the exercise of thought.” That is to say, thought is implicitly the content of 
the object of what is thought, and in coming into existence it only coincides 
with itself; but the self-conscious understanding is not merely implicit, but 
essentially explicit, since it is within itself all things. That is an idealistic 
way of expressing it; and yet they say that Aristotle is an empiricist. 

The passivity of understanding has therefore here only the sense of 
potentiality before actuality, and that is the great principle of Aristotle; in 
regard to this he brings forward at the end of the same chapter another 


much-decried illustration, which has been just as much misunderstood as 
the preceding. “Reason is like a book upon whose pages nothing 1s actually 
written;” that 1s, however, paper, but not a book. All Aristotle’s thoughts are 
overlooked, and only external illustrations such as this are comprehended. 
A book on which nothing is written everyone can understand. And the 
technical term is the well-known tabula rasa, which is to be found 
wherever Aristotle is spoken of: Aristotle is said to have alleged that the 
mind is a blank page, on which characters are first traced by external 
objects, so that thinking thus comes to it from without.“ But that is the very 
opposite of what Aristotle says. Instead of the Notion being adhered to, 
casual comparisons such as these have been caught up here and there by the 
imagination, as if they expressed the matter itself. But Aristotle did not in 
the least intend that the analogy should be pushed to its furthest extent: the 
understanding is of a surety not a thing, and has not the passivity of a 
writing-tablet; it is itself the energy, which is not, as it would be in the case 
of a tablet, external to it. The analogy is therefore confined to this, that the 
soul has a content only in so far as actual thought is exercised. The soul is 
this book unwritten on, and the meaning consequently is that the soul is all 
things implicitly, but it is not in itself this totality; it is like a book that 
contains all things potentially, but in reality contains nothing before it 1s 
written on. Before real activity nothing truly exists; or “Understanding itself 
can enter thought, like the objects of thought in general. For in that which is 
without matter” (in mind), “the thinker” (the subjective) “and the thought” 
(the objective) “are the same; theoretical knowledge and that which comes 
to be known are the same. In that which is material, thinking is only in 
potentiality, so that understanding itself does not belong to it; for 
understanding is a potentiality without matter, but the object of thought 
exists in it,” while Nature contains the Idea only implicitly. It 1s plain from 


this that the above illustration has been taken in quite a false sense, utterly 
contrary to Aristotle’s meaning. 

Until now we have spoken of the passive understanding, which is the 
nature of the soul, but also in equal degree its faculty of sense-perception 
and imagination. Aristotle now proceeds to distinguish active understanding 
from this, as follows (De Anima, III. 5): “In nature as a whole there is 
present in every species of things, on the one hand, matter, which in 
potentiality is the whole of this species, and, on the other hand, cause and 
energy, operative in all things, in the same way that art is related to matter. 
It therefore necessarily follows that in the soul also these different elements 
should be present. The faculty of understanding is thus, in one view of it, 
the capacity of becoming all things; but in another view it is the capacity of 
creating all things, as is done by an efficient power (é&1c), light, for 
instance, which first causes the colours which exist in potentiality to exist in 
reality. This understanding is absolute (ym@ptot6c), uncompounded, and not 
influenced from without, as it is essentially activity. For the active is always 
more in honour than the passive, and the principle more in honour than the 
matter that it forms. Knowledge, when in active exercise, is identical with 
the thing (1payua) known; but what is in potentiality” (that is, external 
reason, imagination, sense-perception) “is certainly prior in respect of time 
in one and the same individual, but in the universal (GA@c) it is not even so 
in respect of time. Active understanding is not such that it sometimes thinks 
and sometimes does not. When it is absolute, it is the one and only 
existence; and this alone is eternal and immortal. We, however, do not 
remember this process, because this understanding is unaffected from 
without; but the passive understanding is transitory, and without the former 
it is incapable of thought.” 

The seventh and eighth chapters are expositions of the maxims contained 
in the fourth and fifth; they begin with these maxims, and have the 


appearance of being from the hand of a commentator. “The soul,” says 
Aristotle (De Anima, III. 8), “is in a certain sense the whole of existence. 
For existent objects are either perceived by the senses or thought; but 
knowledge itself is in a manner the object of knowledge, and perception the 
object of perception. What are known and perceived are either the things 
themselves or their forms. Knowledge and sense-perception are not the 
things themselves (the stone is not in the soul), but their form; so that the 
soul is like the hand. As this is the instrument by which we grasp 
instruments, so the understanding is the form by which we apprehend 
forms, and sense-perception the form of the objects cf sense.” Before this 
Aristotle had remarked (De Anima, III. 4): “It has been truly said that the 
soul is the place of ideas (tonoc eid@v): not the whole soul, but only the 
thinking soul, and these ideas do not exist in the soul actually, but only 
potentially.” That is to say, the ideas are at first only quiescent forms, not 
activities, and so Aristotle is not a realist. But the understanding makes 
these forms, like those of external nature, its objects, its thoughts, its 
potentiality, Aristotle therefore says in the seventh chapter: “The 
understanding thinks the abstract (ta év G@atpéost AEyOuEVa), just as it 
conceives snubnosedness not as snubnosedness that cannot be separated 
from the flesh, but as hollowness.” Then in the eighth chapter Aristotle goes 
on to say: “But as no object is separated from its perceived dimensions, so 
in the forms perceived by sense there are also objects of thought, both 
abstract conceptions and the qualities (€G¢ic) and determinations of the 
objects of sense. In this way he who perceives nothing by his senses learns 
nothing and understands nothing; when he discerns anything (Oewpt}), he 
must necessarily discern it as a pictorial conception, for such conceptions 
are like sense-perceptions, only without matter. In what way then are our 
primary ideas distinguished, so as not to be mistaken for conceptions? Or is 
it not the case also that other thoughts even are not pictorial conceptions, 


but only that they are never found unassociated with such conceptions?” 
Since what follows contains no answer to the questions raised here at the 
very end, this would seem an additional indication that these portions 
follow later*” Aristotle concludes the seventh chapter with the words: 
“Speaking generally, the understanding is the faculty which thinks things in 
their real activity. Whether, however, it can think the absolute or not, unless 
it be itself separated from the sensuous, we shall inquire later (UotEpov).” 
This “later” Buhle considers to have reference to the “highest 
philosophy.” 

This identity of the subjective and objective, which is present in the 
active understanding — while finite things and mental states are 
respectively one separated from the other, because there the understanding 
is only in potentiality — is the highest point which speculation can reach: 
and in it Aristotle reverts to his metaphysical principles (p. 147), where he 
termed self-thinking reason absolute Thought, divine Understanding, or 
Mind in its absolute character. It is only in appearance that thought is 
spoken of as on a level with what is other than thought; this fashion of 
bringing what is different into conjunction certainly appears in Aristotle. 
But what he says of thought is explicitly and absolutely speculative, and is 
not on the same level with anything else, such as sense-perception, which 
has only potentiality for thought. This fact is moreover involved, that reason 
is implicitly the true totality, but in that case thought is in truth the activity 
which is independent and absolute existence; that is, the thought of 
Thought, which is determined thus abstractly, but which constitutes the 
nature of absolute mind explicitly. These are the main points which are to 
be taken note of in Aristotle with regard to his speculative ideas, which it is 
impossible for us, however, to treat in greater detail. 

We have now to pass on to what follows, which is a practical philosophy, 
and in doing so we must first establish firmly the conception of desire, 


which is really the turning round of thought into its negative side, wherein it 
becomes practical. Aristotle (De Anima, III. 7 and 6) says: “The object of 
knowledge and active knowledge are one and the same; what is in 
potentiality is in the individual prior in point of time, although not so in 
itself. For all that comes into being originates from that which operates 
actively. The object perceived by sense appears as that which causes the 
faculty of perception in potentiality to become the faculty of perception in 
actuality, for the latter is not receptive of influence, and does not undergo 
change. On that account it has a different kind of movement from the 
ordinary, for movement, as we have seen (p. 163) is the activity of an 
unaccomplished end (évépyeia dtEAodc); pure activity (AMABc Evepyeia), on 
the contrary, is that of the accomplished end (tod teteAcopévov).”— “The 
simple thoughts of the soul are such that in regard to them there can be no 
falsity; but that in which there is falsity or truth is a combination of thoughts 
as constituting one conception; for example, ‘the diameter is 
incommensurate.’ Or if by mistake white has been stated to be not white, 
not-white has been brought into connection with it. All this process may, 
however, just as well be termed separation. But that which makes 
everything one is reason, which in the form of its thinking thinks the 
undivided in undivided time and with the undivided action of the soul.”— 
““Sense-perception resembles simple assertion and thought, but pleasant or 
unpleasant sense-perception has the relation of affirmation or negation,” 
therefore of the positive and negative determination of thought. “And to 
perceive the pleasant or unpleasant is to employ the activity” (spontaneity) 
“of the middle state of sense-perception upon good or evil, in so far as they 
are such. But desire and aversion are the same in energy; it is only in 
manifestation that they are different. To the reasoning soul pictorial 
conceptions take the place of sense-perceptions, and when the mind affirms 
or denies something to be good or bad, it desires or avoids its object. It has 


the relation both of unity and limit. The understanding,” as that which 
determines opposites, “recognizes the forms underlying pictorial 
conceptions; and in the same manner as what is desirable in them and what 
is to be avoided have been determined for it, so it also is determined 
independently of actual sense-perceptions when it is in mental conceptions. 
And when, in dealing with conception or thought, as if seeing them, it 
compares the future with the present and passes judgment accordingly, and 
determines what is pleasant or unpleasant in this respect; 1t desires or seeks 
to avoid it, and in general it finds itself in practical operation. But 
independently of action true and false are of the same character as good or 
evil.” 


b. Practical Philosophy. 


From this the conception of will, or the practical element is shown to us, 
and it has to be reckoned as still belonging to the Philosophy of Mind. 
Aristotle has treated it in several works which we now possess. 


a. Ethics. 
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WE HAVE THREE great ethical works: the Nicomachean Ethics (H@tké 
Nikondayeia) in ten books, the Magna Moralia (H@1kd peydAa) in two 
books, and the Eudemean Ethics (HO@1ux& Evora) in seven books; the last 
deals for the most part with particular virtues, while in the first two general 
investigations on the principles are contained. Just as the best that we even 
now possess in reference to psychology is what we have obtained from 
Aristotle, so is it with his reflections on the actual agent in volition, on 
freedom, and the further determinations of imputation, intention, &c. We 
must simply give ourselves the trouble to understand these, and to translate 
them into our own form of speech, conception and thought; and this is 
certainly difficult. Aristotle follows the same course here as in his Physics, 
determining one after the other, in the most thorough and accurate fashion, 
the many moments which appear in desire: the purpose, the decision, 
voluntary or forced action, the act of ignorance, guilt, moral responsibility, 
&c. I cannot enter upon this somewhat psychological presentation of the 
subject.“ I shall only make the following remarks on the Aristotelian 
definitions. 

Aristotle defines the principle of morality or the highest good, as 
happiness (evdaipovia), which later on became a much disputed expression. 
It is good generally, not as abstract idea, but in such a way that the moment 
of realization is what actually answers to it. Aristotle thus does not content 
himself with the Platonic idea of the good, because it is only general; with 
him the question is taken in its determinateness. Aristotle then says that the 
good is what has its end in itself (téAetov). If we tried to translate téAe10v by 
“perfect” here, we should translate it badly; it 1s that which, as having its 


end (tO téAoc) in itself, is not desired for the sake of anything else, but for 
its own sake (supra, pp. 162, 201). Aristotle determines happiness in this 
regard as the absolute end existing in and for itself, and gives the following 
definition of it: It is “the energy of the life that has its end in itself in 
accordance with absolute virtue (Cmfjc teAsiac évépyeia Kat apetiv).” He 
makes rational insight an essential condition; all action arising from 
sensuous desires, or from lack of freedom generally, indicates lack of 
insight; it is an irrational action, or an action which does not proceed from 
thought as such. But the absolute rational activity is alone knowledge, the 
action which in itself satisfies itself, and this is hence divine happiness; with 
the other virtues, on the contrary, only human happiness is obtained, just as 
from a theoretic point of view feeling is finite as compared with divine 
thought. Aristotle goes on to say much that is good and beautiful about 
virtue and the good and happiness in general, and states that happiness, as 
the good attainable by us, is not to be found without virtue, &c.; in all of 
which there is no profound insight from a speculative point of view. 

In regard to the conception of virtue I should like to say something more. 
From a practical point of view, Aristotle first of all distinguishes in soul a 
rational and an irrational side; in the latter reason only exists potentially; 
under it come the feelings, passions and affections. On the rational side 
understanding, wisdom, discretion, knowledge, have their place; but they 
still do not constitute virtue, which first subsists in the unity of the rational 
and the irrational sides. When the inclinations are so related to virtue that 
they carry out its dictates, this, according to Aristotle, is virtue. When the 
perception is either bad or altogether lacking, but the heart is good, 
goodwill may be there, but not virtue, because the principle — that 1s 
reason — which is essential to virtue, is wanting. Aristotle thus places 
virtue in knowledge, yet reason is not, as many believe, the principle of 
virtue purely in itself, for it is rather the rational impulse towards what is 


good; both desire and reason are thus necessary moments in virtue. Hence it 
cannot be said of virtue that it is misemployed, for it itself is the employer. 
Thus Aristotle, as we have already seen (Vol. I. pp. 412-414), blames 
Socrates, because he places virtue in perception alone. There must be an 
irrational impulse towards what is good, but reason comes in addition as 
that which judges and determines the impulse; yet when a beginning from 
virtue has been made, it does not necessarily follow that the passions are in 
accordance, since often enough they are quite the reverse. Thus in virtue, 
because it has realization as its aim, and pertains to the individual, reason is 
not the solitary principle; for inclination is the force that impels, the 
particular, which as far as the practical side of the individual subject is 
concerned, is what makes for realization. But then the subject must, in this 
separation of his activity, bring likewise his passions under the subjection of 
the universal, and this unity, in which the rational is pre-eminent, is virtue. 
This is the correct determination; on the one hand this definition is opposed 
to these ideals of the utter subjection of the passions, by which men are 
guided from their youth up, and, on the other, it is opposed to the point of 
view that declares desires to be good in themselves. Both these extreme 
views have been frequent in modern times, just as sometimes we hear that 
the man who by nature is beauteous and noble, is better than he who acts 
from duty; and then it is said that duty must be performed as duty, without 
taking into account the particular point of view as a moment of the whole. 
Aristotle then passes through the particular virtues at great length. 
Because the virtues, considered as the union of the desiring or realizing 
with the rational, have an illogical moment within them, Aristotle places“ 
their principle on the side of feeling in a mean, so that virtue is the mean 
between two extremes; e.g. liberality is the mean between avarice and 
prodigality; gentleness between passion and passive endurance; bravery 
between rashness and cowardice; friendship between egotism and self- 


effacement, &c. For the good, and specially that good which has to do with 
the senses, which would suffer if affected to an excessive degree (supra, p. 
195), is therefore a mean, just because the sensuous is an ingredient in it. 
This does not appear to be a sufficient definition, and it is merely a 
quantitative determination, just because it is not only the Notion that 
determines, but the empirical side is also present. Virtue is not absolutely 
determined in itself, but likewise has a material element, the nature of 
which is capable of a more or a less. Thus if it has been objected to 
Aristotle’s definition of virtue as a difference in degree, that it is 
unsatisfactory and vague, we may say that this really is involved in the 
nature of the thing. Virtue, and determinate virtue in its entirety, enters into 
a sphere where that which is quantitative has a place; thought here is no 
more as such at home with itself, and the quantitative limit undetermined. 
The nature of particular virtues is of such a kind, that they are capable of no 
more exact determination; they can only be spoken of in general, and for 
them there is no further determination than just this indefinite one.*“ But in 
our way of looking at things, duty is something absolutely existent in itself, 
and not a mean between existent extremes through which it is determined; 
but this universal likewise results in being empty, or rather undetermined, 
while that determinate content is a moment of being that immediately 
involves us in conflicting duties. It is in practice that man seeks a necessity 
in man as individual, and endeavours to express it; but it 1s either formal, or 
as in particular virtues, a definite content, which, in so being, falls a prey to 


empiricism. 


B. Politics. 
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WE HAVE STILL to speak of Aristotle’s Politics; he was conscious more or 
less that the positive substance, the necessary organization and realization 
of practical spirit, is the state, which is actualized through subjective 
activity, so that this last finds in it its determination and end. Aristotle hence 
also looks on political philosophy as the sum total of practical philosophy, 
the end of the state as general happiness. “All science and all capacity 
(ovvaptc),” he says (Magn. Mor. I. 1), “have an end, and this is the good: 
the more excellent they are, the more excellent is their end; but the most 
excellent capacity is the political, and hence its end is also the good.” Of 
Ethics Aristotle recognizes that it indubitably also applies to the individual, 
though its perfection is attained in the nation as a whole. “Even if the 
highest good is the same for an individual and for a whole state, it would 
yet surely be greater and more glorious to win and maintain it for a state; to 
do this for an individual were meritorious, but to do it for a nation and for 
whole states were more noble and godlike still. Such is the object of 
practical science, and this pertains in a measure to politics.” 

Aristotle indeed appreciates so highly the state, that he starts at once 
(Polit. I. 2) by defining man as “a political animal, having reason. Hence he 
alone has a knowledge of good and evil, of justice and injustice, and not the 
beast,” for the beast does not think, and yet in modern times men rest the 
distinction which exists in these determinations on sensation, which beasts 
have equally with men. There is also the sense of good and evil, &c., and 
Aristotle knows this aspect as well (supra, p. 202); but that through which it 
is not animal sensation merely, is thought. Hence rational perception is also 
to Aristotle the essential condition of virtue, and thus the harmony between 


the sensational point of view and that of reason is an essential moment in 
his eudzemonism. After Aristotle so determines man, he says: “The common 
intercourse of these, forms the family and the state; in the understanding, 
however, that the state, in the order of nature” (i.e. in its Notion, in regard to 
reason and truth, not to time) “is prior to the family” (the natural relation, 
not the rational) “and to the individual among us.” Aristotle does not place 
the individual and his rights first, but recognizes the state as what in its 
essence is higher than the individual and the family, for the very reason that 
it constitutes their substantiality. “For the whole must be prior to its parts. 
If, for example, you take away the whole body, there is not a foot or hand 
remaining, excepting in name, and as if anyone should call a hand of stone a 
hand; for a hand destroyed is like a hand of stone.” If the man is dead, all 
the parts perish. “For everything is defined according to its energy and 
inherent powers, so that when these no longer remain such as they were, it 
cannot be said that anything 1s the same excepting in name. The state is 
likewise the essence of the individuals; the individual when separate from 
the whole, is just as little complete in himself as any other organic part 
separated from the whole.” This is directly antagonistic to the modern 
principle in which the particular will of the individual, as absolute, is made 
the starting-point; so that all men by giving their votes, decide what is to be 
the law, and thereby a commonweal is brought into existence. But with 
Aristotle, as with Plato, the state is the prius, the substantial, the chief, for 
its end is the highest in respect of the practical. “But whoever was incapable 
of this society, or so complete in himself as not to want it, would be either a 
beast or a god.” 

From these few remarks it is clear that Aristotle could not have had any 
thought of a so-called natural right (if a natural right be wanted), that is, the 
idea of the abstract man outside of any actual relation to others. For the rest, 


his Politics contain points of view even now full of instruction for us, 


respecting the inward elements of a state,‘ and a description of the various 


constitutions; the latter, however, has no longer the same interest, on 
account of the different principle at the base of ancient and modern states. 
No land was so rich as Greece, alike in the number of its constitutions, and 
in the frequent changes from one to another of these in a single state; but 
the Greeks were still unacquainted with the abstract right of our modern 
states, that isolates the individual, allows of his acting as such, and yet, as 
an invisible spirit, holds all its parts together. This is done in such a way, 
however, that in no one is there properly speaking either the consciousness 
of, or the activity for the whole; but because the individual is really held to 
be a person, and all his concern is the protection of his individuality, he 
works for the whole without knowing how. It is a divided activity in which 
each has only his part, just as in a factory no one makes a whole, but only a 
part, and does not possess skill in other departments, because only a few are 
employed in fitting the different parts together. It is free nations alone that 
have the consciousness of and activity for the whole; in modern times the 
individual is only free for himself as such, and enjoys citizen freedom alone 
— in the sense of that of a bourgeois and not of a citoyen. We do not 
possess two separate words to mark this distinction. The freedom of citizens 
in this signification is the dispensing with universality, the principle of 
isolation; but it is a necessary moment unknown to ancient states. It is the 
perfect independence of the points, and therefore the greater independence 
of the whole, which constitutes the higher organic life. After the state 
received this principle into itself, the higher freedom could come forth. 
These other states are sports and products of nature which depend upon 
chance and upon the caprice of the individual, but now, for the first time, 
the inward subsistence and indestructible universality, which is real and 
consolidated in its parts, is rendered possible. 


Aristotle for the rest has not tried like Plato to describe such a state, but 
in respect of the constitution he merely points out that the best must rule. 
But this always takes place, let men do as they will, and hence he has not so 
very much to do with determining the forms of the constitution. By way of 
proving that the best must rule, Aristotle says this: “The best would suffer 
injustice if rated on an equality with the others inferior to them in virtue and 
political abilities, for a notable man is like a god amongst men.” Here 
Alexander is no doubt in Aristotle’s mind, as one who must rule as though 
he were a god, and over whom no one, and not even law, could maintain its 
supremacy. “For him there is no law, for he himself is law. Such a man 
could perhaps be turned out of the state, but not subjected to control any 
more than Jupiter. Nothing remains but, what is natural to all, quietly to 
submit to such an one, and to let men like this be absolutely and perpetually 
(GitS101) kings in the states” The Greek Democracy had then entirely fallen 
into decay, so that Aristotle could no longer ascribe to it any merit. 


4. The Logic. 


On the other side of the Philosophy of Mind, we have still Aristotle’s 
science of abstract thought, a Logic, to consider. For hundreds and 
thousands of years it was just as much honoured as it is despised now. 
Aristotle has been regarded as the originator of Logic: his logical works are 
the source of, and authority for the logical treatises of all times; which last 
were, in great measure, only special developments or deductions, and must 
have been dull, insipid, imperfect, and purely formal. And even in quite 
recent times, Kant has said that since the age of Aristotle, logic — like pure 
geometry since Euclid’s day — has been a complete and perfect science 
which has kept its place even down to the present day, without attaining to 
any further scientific improvements or alteration. Although logic is here 
mentioned for the first time, and in the whole of the history of Philosophy 


that is to come no other can be mentioned (for no other has existed, unless 
we count the negation of Scepticism), we cannot here speak more precisely 
of its content, but merely find room for its general characterization. The 
forms he gives to us come from Aristotle both in reference to the Notion 
and to the judgment and conclusion. As in natural history, animals, such as 
the unicorn, mammoth, beetle, mollusc, &c., are considered, and their 
nature described, so Aristotle is, so to speak, the describer of the nature of 
these spiritual forms of thought; but in this inference of the one from the 
other, Aristotle has only presented thought as defined in its finite 
application and aspect, and his logic is thus a natural history of finite 
thought. Because it is a knowledge and consciousness of the abstract 
activity of pure understanding, it is not a knowledge of this and that 
concrete fact, being pure form. This knowledge is in fact marvellous, and 
even more marvellous is the manner in which it is constituted: this logic is 
hence a work which does the greatest honour to the deep thought of its 
discoverer and to the power of his abstraction. For the greatest cohesive 
power in thought is found in separating it from what is material and thus 
securing it; and the strength shows itself almost more, if thus secured when 
it, amalgamated with matter, turns about in manifold ways and is seen to be 
capable of numberless alterations and applications. Aristotle also considers, 
in fact, not only the movement of thought, but likewise of thought in 
ordinary conception. The Logic of Aristotle is contained in five books, 
which are collected together under the name Opyavov. 

a. The Categories (katryyopiat), of which the first work treats, are the 
universal determinations, that which is predicated of existent things 
(katnyopeitat): as well that which we call conceptions of the 
understanding, as the simple realities of things. This may be called an 
ontology, as pertaining to metaphysics; hence these determinations also 
appear in Aristotle’s Metaphysics. Aristotle (Categor. I.) now says: “Things 


are termed homonyms (Ougvuua) of which the name alone is common, but 
which have a different substantial definition (Adyoc Ttf\¢ ovoiac); thus a 
horse and the picture of a horse are both called an animal.” 

Thus the Notion (Adyoc) is opposed to the homonym; and since Aristotle 
deduces herefrom ta AgyOueva, of which the second chapter treats, it is 
clear that this last expression indicates more than mere predication, and is 
here to be taken as determinate Notions. “Determinate conceptions are 
either enunciated after a complex (kat& ovumAoKTVv) or after an incomplex 
manner (&vev ovumAokiic); the first as ‘a man conquers,’ ‘the ox runs,’ and 
the other as ‘man,’ ‘ox,’ ‘to conquer,’ ‘to run.’” In the first rank of this 
division Aristotle places ta évta, which are undoubtedly purely subjective 
relations of such as exist per se, so that the relation is not in them but 
external to them. Now although ta Aeyoueva and ta Svta are again 
distinguished from one another, Aristotle yet again employs both Aéyetan, 
and éoti of the évta, so that Aéyetat is predicated of a species, in relation to 
its particular; éoti is, on the contrary, employed of a universal, which is not 
Idea but only simple. For Aristotle says, “There are predicates (6vta) which 
can be assigned to a certain subject (ka0 vbmoKemévov), yet are in no 
subject, as ‘man’ is predicated of ‘some certain man,’ and yet he is no 
particular man. Others are in a subject (€v vDaoKEeméva@ Eoti) yet are not 
predicated of any subject (I mean by a thing being in a subject, that it is in 
any thing not as a part, but as unable to subsist without that in which it is), 
as ‘a grammatical art’ (tic ypapwatiKn) is in a subject, ‘the soul,’ but cannot 
be predicated of any,’ or related as genus to a subject. Some are predicated 
of a subject (A€éyetat) and are in it; science is in the soul and 1s predicated of 
the grammatical art. Some again are neither in, nor are predicated of any 
subject, as ‘a certain man,’ the individual, the one in number; but some of 
them can be in a subject like ‘a certain grammatical art.’” Instead of subject 
we should do better to speak of substratum, for it is that to which the Notion 


necessarily relates, i.e. that which is neglected in abstraction, and thus the 
individual opposed to the Notion. We can see that Aristotle has the 
difference of the genus or universal and the individual present to his mind. 
The first thing which Aristotle has indicated in the foregoing is thus the 
genus, which is predicated of a man, but which 1s not in him, at least not as 
a particular quality; the brave man, for example, is an actual, but expressed 
as a universal conception. In formal logic and its conceptions and 
definitions there is always present opposition to an actual; and the logical 
actual is in itself something thought, bravery thus being, for example, a pure 
form of abstraction. This logic of the understanding seeks, however, in its 
three stages to imitate the categories of the absolute. The conception or 
definition is a logical actual, and thus in itself merely something thought, 
i.e. possible. In the judgment this logic calls a conception A the actual 
subject and connects with it another actual as the conception B; B 1s said to 
be the conception and A to be dependent on it — but B is only the more 
general conception. In the syllogism necessity is said to be simulated: even 
in a judgment there is a synthesis of a conception and something whose 
existence 1s assumed; in the syllogism it should bear the form of necessity, 
because both the opposites are set forth in a third as through the medius 
terminus of reason, e.g. as was the case with the mean of virtue (supra, p. 
206). The major term expresses logical being and the minor term logical 
potentiality, for Caius is a mere potentiality for logic; the conclusion unites 
both. But it is to reason that life first unfolds itself, for it is true reality. 
What comes second in Aristotle is the universal, which is not the genus, i.e. 
it is not in itself the unity of universal and particular — nor is it absolute 
individuality and hence infinitude. This is the moment or predicate in a 
subject certainly, but it is not absolutely in and for itself. This relation is 
now expressed through ov Aéyetau; for 6 Aéyetat is that which, as universal 
in itself, is likewise infinite. The third is the particular which is predicated: 


just as science in itself is infinite and thus the genus, e.g. of the grammatical 
art; but at the same time as universal, or as not individual, it is the moment 
of a subject. The fourth indicated by Aristotle is what is called immediate 
conception — the individual. The reservation that something such as a 
definite grammatical art is also in a subject, has no place here, for the 
definite grammatical art is not really in itself individual. 

Aristotle, himself, makes the following remarks on this matter: “When 
one thing is predicated (katnyopeita1) of another, as of a subject, whatever 
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things are said (Aéyetat) of the predicate,” i.e. what is related to it as a 
universal, “may be also said of the subject.” This is the ordinary conclusion; 
from this we see, since this matter is so speedily despatched, that the real 
conclusion has with Aristotle a much greater significance. “The different 
genera not arranged under one another (7) ba GAAAG Tetayuéva), such as 
‘animal’ and ‘science,’ differ in their species (dtagopdc). For instance, 
animals are divided into beasts, bird, fishes — but science has no such 
distinction. In subordinate genera, however, there may be the same 
distinctions; for the superior genera are predicated of the inferior, so that as 
many distinctions as there are of the predicate, so many will there be of the 
subject.” 

After Aristotle had thus far spoken of what is enunciated respecting that 
which is connected, or the complex, he now comes to “that which is 
predicated without any connection,” or the incomplex; for as we saw (p. 
212) this was the division which he laid down in the second chapter. That 
which is predicated without any connection he treats of more fully as the 
categories proper, in what follows; yet the work in which these categories 
are laid down is not to be regarded as complete. Aristotle“ takes ten of 
them; “Each conception enunciated signifies either Substance (ovoiav), or 
Quality (mzovdv), or Quantity (moo6v),” matter, “or Relation (1pdc 1), or 
Where (zo0d), or When (xoté), or Position (keio8a1), or Possession (ExeEtv), 


or Action (motgiv), or Passion (méoyetwv). None of these is considered by 
itself an affirmation (Kkatd@aotc) or a negation (Katd@aotc), i.e. none is 
either true or false.” Aristotle adds to these predicables five post 
predicaments, but he only ranges them all side by side.14 The categories of 
relation are the syntheses of quality and quantity, and consequently they 
belonged to reason; but in as far as they are posited as mere relation, they 
belong to the understanding and are forms of finitude. Being, essence, takes 
the first place in them; next to it is possibility, as accident or what is caused; 
the two are, however, separated. In substance A is Being, B, potentiality; in 
the relation of causality A and B are Being, but A is posited in B as being 
posited in a postulation of A. A of substance is logical Being; it is its 
essence opposed to its existence, and this existence is in logic mere 
potentiality. In the category of causality the Being of A in B 1s a mere Being 
of reflection; B is for itself another. But in reason A is the Being of B as 
well as of A, and A is the whole Being of A as well as of B. 

Aristotle4 goes on to speak of Substance; first Substance, “‘in its strictest 
(kvupimtata), first and chief sense” is to him the individual, the fourth class 
of the divisions enunciated above (pp. 212-214). “Secondary substances are 
those in which as species (eid¢eo1) these first are contained, that is to say, 
both these and the genera of these species. Of the subject both name and 
definition (Adyoc) of all things predicated of a subject (tHv Koad 
vMOKEWEVOV AEYOLEVOV) — of secondary substances — are predicated; for 
example of the particular man, as subject, both the name and the definition 
of ‘man’ (living being) are also predicated. But of things which are in a 
subject (év DmoKElLEVw SvTOs) it is impossible to predicate the definition of 
the” subordinate “subjects, yet with some we predicate the name: the 
definition of ‘whiteness’ thus is not of the body in which it is, but only the 
name. All other things however,” besides Definition (A6yoc) and “in most 
cases name, are related to primary substances as subjects” (the individual), 


“or are inherent in them. Thus without the primary substances none of the 
rest could exist, for they are the basis (vzoKeio@at) of all else. Of secondary 
substances, species is more substance than genus; for it is nearer to the 
primary substance, and genus is predicated of the species and not the other 
way.” For species is here the subject, or what does not always require to be 
something really determined as individual, but which also signifies that 
which is generally speaking subordinate. “But the species are not more 
substance one than another, just as in primary substances one is not more 
substance than the other. Species and genera are likewise, before the rest” 
(qualities or accidents) “to be called secondary substances: the definition 
‘man’ before the fact that he is ‘white’ or ‘runs.’” Abstraction has thus two 
kinds of objects; ‘man’ and ‘learned’ are both qualities of a certain 
individual; but the former only abstracts from the individuality and leaves 
the totality, and is thus the elevation of the individual into the rational, 
where nothing is lost but the opposition of reflection. “What is true of 
substances is also true of differences; for as synonyms (ovv@vupa) they 
have both name and definition in common.” 

b. The second treatise is on Interpretation (mepi éppnveiac); it is the 
doctrine of judgments and propositions. Propositions exist where 
affirmation and negation, falsehood and truth are enunciated; they do not 
relate to pure thought when reason itself thinks; they are not universal but 
individual. 

c. The Analytics come third, and there are two parts of them, the Prior 
and the Posterior; they deal most fully with proof (Gm0del1é1c) and the 
syllogisms of the understanding. “The syllogism is a reason (Adyoc) in 
which if one thing is maintained, another than what was maintained follows 
of necessity.’“* Aristotle’s logic has treated the general theory of 
conclusions in the main very accurately, but they do not by any means 
constitute the universal form of truth; in his metaphysics, physics, 


psychology, &c., Aristotle has not formed conclusions, but thought the 
Notion in and for itself. 

d. The Topics (tomixé) which treat of ‘places’ (t6m01) come fourth; in 
them the points of view from which anything can be considered are 
enumerated. Cicero and Giordano Bruno worked this out more fully. 
Aristotle gives a large number of general points of view which can be taken 
of an object, a proposition or a problem; each problem can be directly 
reduced to these different points of view, that must everywhere appear. Thus 
these ‘places’ are, so to speak, a system of many aspects under which an 
object can be regarded in investigating it; this constitutes a work which 
seems specially suitable and requisite for the training of orators and for 
ordinary conversation, because the knowledge of points of view at once 
places in our hands the possibility of arriving at the various aspects of a 
subject, and embracing its whole extent in accordance with these points of 
view (Vol. I. p. 358). This, according to Aristotle, is the function of 
Dialectic, which he calls an instrument for finding propositions and 


conclusions out of probabilities.“ Such ‘places’ are either of a general 


kind, such as difference, similarity, opposition, relation, and comparison, 
or special in nature, such as ‘places’ which prove that something is better or 
more to be desired, since in it we have the longer duration of time, that 
which the one wise man or several would choose, the genus as against the 
species, that which is desirable for itself; also because it 1s present with the 
more honourable, because it is end, what approximates to end, the more 
beautiful and praiseworthy, &c.1~ Aristotle (Topic VIII. 2) says that we 
must make use of the syllogism by preference, with the dialectician, but of 
induction with the multitude. In the same way Aristotle separates’? the 
dialectic and demonstrative syllogisms from the rhetorical and every kind of 


persuasion, but he counts induction as belonging to what is rhetorical. 


e. The fifth treatise, finally, deals with the Sophistical Elenchi 
(co@totikoi éAeyyou), or ‘On Refutations,’ as in the unconscious escape of 
thought in its categories to the material side of popular conception, it arrives 
at constant contradiction with itself. The sophistical elenchi betray the 
unconscious ordinary idea into these contradictions, and make it conscious 
of them, in order to entrap and puzzle it; they were mentioned by us in 
connection with Zeno, and the Sophists sought them out, but it was the 
Megarics who were specially strong in them. Aristotle goes through a 
number of such contradictions by the way of solving them; in so doing he 
proceeds quietly and carefully, and spares no pains, though they might have 
been made more dramatic. We have before (Vol. I. pp. 456-459) found 
specimens of these in treating of the Megarics, and we have seen how 
Aristotle solves such contradictions through distinction and determination. 

Of these five parts of the Aristotelian Organon, what is produced in our 
ordinary systems of logic is, as a matter of fact, of the slightest and most 
trivial description, consisting as it does mainly of what is contained in the 
introduction of Porphyry. More particularly in the first parts, in the 
Interpretation and in the Analytics, this Aristotelian logic contains these 
representations of universal forms of thought, such as are now dealt with in 
ordinary logic, and really form the basis of what in modern times is known 
as logic. Aristotle has rendered a never-ending service in having recognized 
and determined the forms which thought assumes within us. For what 
interests us is the concrete thought immersed as it is in externalities; these 
forms constitute a net of eternal activity sunk within it, and the operation of 
setting in their places those fine threads which are drawn throughout 
everything, is a masterpiece of empiricism, and this knowledge is absolutely 
valuable. Even contemplation, or a knowledge of the numerous forms and 
modes assumed by this activity, is interesting and important enough. For 
however dry and contentless the enumeration of the different kinds of 


judgments and conclusions, and their numerous limitations may appear to 
us to be, and though they may not seem to serve their purpose of 
discovering the truth, at least no other science in opposition to this one can 
be elevated into its place. For instance, if it is held to be a worthy endeavour 
to gain a knowledge of the infinite number of animals, such as one hundred 
and sixty-seven kinds of cuckoo, in which one may have the tuft on his 
head differently shaped from another, or to make acquaintance with some 
miserable new species of a miserable kind of moss which is no better than a 
scab, or with an insect, vermin, bug, &c., in some learned work on 
entomology, it is much more important to be acquainted with the manifold 
kinds of movement present in thought, than to know about such creatures. 
The best of what is stated respecting the forms of judgment, conclusion, 
&c., in ordinary logic, is taken from the works of Aristotle; as far as details 
are concerned, much has been spun out and added to it, but the truth is to be 
found with Aristotle. 

As regards the real philosophic nature of the Aristotelian logic, it has 
received in our text-books a position and significance as though it gave 
expression only to the activity of the understanding as consciousness; hence 
it is said to direct us how to think correctly. Thus it appears as though the 
movement of thought were something independent, unaffected by the object 
of thought; in other words, as if it contained the so-called laws of thought of 
our understanding, through which we attain to perception, but through a 
medium which was not the movement of things themselves. The result must 
certainly be truth, so that things are constituted as we bring them forth 
according to the laws of thought; but the manner of this knowledge has 
merely a subjective significance, and the judgment and conclusion are not a 
judgment and conclusion of things themselves. Now if, according to this 
point of view, thought is considered on its own account, it does not make its 


appearance implicitly as knowledge, nor is it without content in and for 


itself; for it is a formal activity which certainly is exercised, but whose 
content is one given to it. Thought in this sense becomes something 
subjective; these judgments and conclusions are in and for themselves quite 
true, or rather correct — this no one ever doubted; but because content is 
lacking to them, these judgments and conclusions do not suffice for the 
knowledge of the truth. Thus by logicians they are held to be forms whose 
content is something entirely different, because they have not even the form 
of the content; and the meaning which is given to them — namely that they 
are forms — is found fault with. The worst thing said of them, however, is 
that their only error is their being formal; both the laws of thought as such, 
and also its determinations, the categories, are either determinations of the 
judgment only, or merely subjective forms of the understanding, while the 
thing-in-itself is very different. But in that point of view and in the blame 
awarded the truth itself is missed, for untruth is the form of opposition 
between subject and object, and the lack of unity in them; in this case the 
question is not put at all as to whether anything is absolutely true or not. 
These determinations have certainly no empirical content, but thought and 
its movement is itself the content — and, indeed, as interesting a content as 
any other that can be given; consequently this science of thought is on its 
own account a true science. But here again we come across the drawback 
pertaining to the whole Aristotelian manner, as also to all succeeding logic 
— and that indeed in the highest degree — that in thought and in the 
movement of thought as such, the individual moments fall asunder; there 
are a number of kinds of judgment and conclusion, each of which is held to 
be independent, and is supposed to have absolute truth as such. Thus they 
are simply content, for they then have an indifferent, undistinguished 
existence, such as we see in the famous laws of contradiction, conclusions, 
&c. In this isolation they have, however, no truth; for their totality alone is 
the truth of thought, because this totality is at once subjective and objective. 


Thus they are only the material of truth, the formless content; their 
deficiency is hence not that they are only forms but rather that form 1s 
lacking to them, and that they are in too great a degree content. Thus as 
many individual qualities of a thing are not anything, such as red, hard, &c., 
if taken by themselves, but only in their unity constitute a real thing, so it is 
with the unity of the forms of judgment and conclusion, which individually 
have as little truth as such a quality, or as a rhythm or melody. The form of a 
conclusion, as also its content, may be quite correct, and yet the conclusion 
arrived at may be untrue, because this form as such has no truth of its own; 
but from this point of view these forms have never been considered, and the 
scom of logic rests simply on the false assumption that there is a lack of 
content. Now this content is none other than the speculative Idea. 
Conceptions of the understanding or of reason constitute the essence of 
things, not certainly for that point of view, but in truth; and thus also for 
Aristotle the conceptions of the understanding, namely the categories, 
constitute the essential realities of Being. If they are thus in and for 
themselves true, they themselves are their own, and thus the highest 
content. But in ordinary logic this is not the case, and even as these are 
represented in the Aristotelian works they are only universal thought- 
determinations, between which the abstract understanding makes 
distinctions. This, however, is not the logic of speculative thought, i.e. of 
reason as distinguished from understanding; for there the identity of the 
understanding which allows nothing to contradict itself 1s fundamental. 
However little this logic of the finite may be speculative in nature, yet we 
must make ourselves acquainted with it, for it is everywhere discovered in 
finite relationships. There are many sciences, subjects of knowledge, &c., 
that know and apply no other forms of thought than these forms of finite 
thought, which constitute in fact the general method of dealing with the 
finite sciences. Mathematics, for instance, is a constant series of syllogisms; 


jurisprudence is the bringing of the particular under the general, the uniting 
together of both these sides. Within these relationships of finite 
determinations the syllogism has now, indeed, on account of its terms being 
three in number, been called the totality of these determinations, and hence 
by Kant (Kritik der retnen Vernunft, p. 261) also the rational conclusion; but 
this syllogism addressed to the intelligence as it appears in the ordinary 
logical form, is only the intelligible form of rationality, and, as we saw 
above (p. 76), is very different from the rational syllogism proper. Aristotle 
is thus the originator of the logic of the understanding; its forms only 
concern the relationship of finite to finite, and in them the truth cannot be 
grasped. But it must be remarked that Aristotle’s philosophy is not by any 
means founded on this relationship of the understanding; thus it must not be 
thought that it is in accordance with these syllogisms that Aristotle has 
thought. If Aristotle did so, he would not be the speculative philosopher that 
we have recognized him to be; none of his propositions could have been 
laid down, and he could not have made any step forward, if he had kept to 
the forms of this ordinary logic. 

Like the whole of Aristotle’s philosophy, his logic really requires 
recasting, so that all his determinations should be brought into a necessary 
systematic whole — not a systematic whole which is correctly divided into 
its parts, and in which no part is forgotten, all being set forth in their proper 
order, but one in which there is one living organic whole, in which each part 
is held to be a part, and the whole alone as such is true. Aristotle, in the 
Politics, for instance (supra, pp. 207-208), often gives expression to this 
truth. For this reason the individual logical form has in itself no truth, not 
because it is the form of thought, but because it is determinate thought, 
individual form, and to be esteemed as such. But as system and absolute 
form ruling this content, thought has its content as a distinction in itself, 
being speculative philosophy in which subject and object are immediately 


identical, and the Notion and the universal are the realities of things. Just as 
duty certainly expresses the absolute, but, as determinate, a determinate 
absolute which is only a moment and must be able again to abrogate its 
determination, the logical form which abrogates itself as this determinate in 
this very way gives up its claim to be in and for itself. But in this case logic 
is the science of reason, speculative philosophy of the pure Idea of absolute 
existence, which is not entangled in the opposition of subject and object, but 
remains an opposition in thought itself. Yet we certainly may allow that 
much in logic is an indifferent form. 

At this point we would leave off as far as the Aristotelian philosophy is 
concerned, and from this it is difficult to break away. For the further we go 
into its details, the more interesting 1t becomes, and the more do we find the 
connection which exists among the subjects. The fulness with which I have 
set forth the principal content of the Aristotelian philosophy is justified both 
by the importance of the matter itself, because it offers to us a content of its 
own, and also by the circumstances already mentioned (p. 118), that against 
no philosophy have modern times sinned so much as against this, and none 
of the ancient philosophers have so much need of being defended as 
Aristotle. 

One of the immediate followers of Aristotle was Theophrastus, born Ol 
102, 2 (371 B.C.); though a man of distinction, he can still only be esteemed 
a commentator on Aristotle. For Aristotle is so rich a treasure-house of 
philosophic conceptions, that much material is found in him which is ready 
for further working upon, which may be put forward more abstractly, and in 
which individual propositions may be brought into prominence. However 
Aristotle’s manner of procedure, which is to take an empirical starting point 
of ratiocination [Raisonnement], and to comprehend this in the focus of the 
speculative Notion, is characteristic of his mind, without being one which, 
on its own account, can be freely elevated into a method and a principle. 


Thus of Theophrastus as of many others (Diczarchus of Messina, for 
instance), amongst whom Strato of Lampsacus, the successor of 
Theophrastus, is best known, there is not much to tell. As regards 
Dicearchus, Cicero says, (Tusc. Quest. I. 31, 10) that he controverted the 
immortality of the soul, for he asserted that “the soul is no more than an 
empty name, and the whole of the capacities and powers with which we act 
and feel are equally extended over all living bodies, and inseparable from 
the body; for it is nothing but the body so constituted as to live and feel 
through a certain symmetry and proportion in its body.” Cicero gives in an 
historical manner a result as he made it comprehensible to himself, without 
any speculative conception. Stobzus (Eclog. phys. p. 796), on the other 
hand, quotes from Diczearchus that he held the soul to be “a harmony of the 
four elements.” We have only a little general information to give of Strato, 
that he acquired great fame as a physicist, and that his conception of nature 
went upon mechanical lines, and yet not on those of Leucippus and 
Democritus, and later, of Epicurus; for, according to Stobzeus (Eclog. phys. 
p. 298), he made warmth and cold into elements. Hence, if what is said of 
him is accurate, he was most unfaithful to the beliefs of Aristotle, because 
he led everything back to mechanism and chance and did away with the 
immanent end, without accepting the false teleology of modern times. At 
least, Cicero (De nat. Deor. I. 13) relates of him that he maintained that 
“divine strength lies altogether in nature, which has in itself the causes of 
origination, of growth, and of decay, but lacks all sensation and 
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conformation.” The other Peripatetics occupied themselves more with 
working up individual doctrines of Aristotle, with bringing out his works in 
a commentated form, which is more or less rhetorical in character, though 
similar in content. But in practical life the Peripatetic school maintained as 
the principle of happiness, the unity of reason and inclination. We thus may 


set aside any further expansion of the Peripatetic philosophy, because it has 


no longer the same interest, and later on tended to become a popular 
philosophy (Vol. I. p. 479, Vol. II. p. 130); in this mode it no longer 
remained an Aristotelian philosophy, although this, too, as what is really 
speculative, must coincide most closely with actuality. This decay of the 
Aristotelian philosophy is, indeed, closely connected with the circumstance 
already mentioned (pp. 126-128), that the Aristotelian writings soon 
disappeared, and that the Aristotelian philosophy did not retain its place so 
much through these documents as through the traditions in the school, 
whereby they soon underwent material changes; and amplifications of 
Aristotle’s doctrines were brought about, as to which it is not known 
whether some may not have slipped into what pass for his works. 

Since Aristotle’s leading thought has penetrated all spheres of 
consciousness, and this isolation in the determination through the Notion, 
because it is likewise necessary, contains in every sphere the profoundest of 
true thoughts, Aristotle, to anticipate here the external history of his 
philosophy as a whole, for many centuries was the constant mainstay of the 
cultivation of thought. When in the Christian West science disappeared 
amongst the Christians, the fame of Aristotle shone forth with equal 
brilliance amongst the Arabians, from whom, in later times, his philosophy 
was again passed over to the West. The triumph which was celebrated upon 
the revival of learning, on account of the Aristotelian philosophy having 
been expelled from the schools, from the sciences, and specially from 
theology, as from the philosophy which deals with absolute existence, must 
be regarded in two different aspects. In the first place we must remember 
that it was not the Aristotelian philosophy which was expelled, so much as 
the principle of the science of theology which supported itself thereon, 
according to which the first truth is one which is given and revealed — an 
hypothesis which is once for all a fundamental one, and by which reason 
and thought have the right and power to move to and fro only superficially. 


In this form the thought which was awakened in the Middle Ages 
reconstructed its theology more especially, entered into all dialectic 
movements and determinations, and erected an edifice where the material 
that was given was only superficially worked up, disposed and secured. The 
triumph over this system was thus a triumph over that principle, and 
consequently the triumph of free, spontaneous thought. But another side of 
this triumph is the triumph of the commonplace point of view that broke 
free from the Notion and shook off the yoke of thought. Formerly, and even 
nowadays, enough has been heard of Aristotle’s scholastic subtleties; in 
using this name, men thought that they had a right to spare themselves from 
entering on abstraction, and, in place of the Notion, they thought that it 
justified them in seeing, hearing, and thus making their escape to what is 
called healthy human understanding. In science, too, in place of subtle 
thoughts, subtle sight has commenced; a beetle or a species of bird is 
distinguished with as great minuteness as were formerly conceptions and 
thoughts. Such subtleties as whether a species of bird is red or green in 
colour, or has a more or less perfect tail, are found more easy than the 
differences in thought; and in the meantime, until a people has educated 
itself up to the labour of thought, in order to be able thus to support the 
universal, the former is a useful preparation, or rather it is a moment in this 
course of culture. 

But inasmuch as the deficiency in the Aristotelian philosophy rests in the 
fact, that after the manifold of phenomena was through it raised into the 
Notion, though this last again fell asunder into a succession of determinate 
Notions, the unity of the absolute Notion which unites them was not 
emphasized, and this is what succeeding time had to accomplish. What now 
appears is that the unity of the Notion which 1s absolute existence, makes its 
appearance as necessity, and it presents itself first as the unity of self- 
consciousness and consciousness, as pure thought. The unity of existence as 


existence is objective unity, thought, as that which is thought. But unity, as 
Notion, the implicitly universal negative unity, time as absolutely fulfilled 
time, and in its fulfilment as being unity, is pure self-consciousness. Hence 
we see it come to pass, that pure self-consciousness makes itself reality, but, 
at the same time, it first of all does so with subjective significance as a self- 
consciousness that has taken up its position as such, and that separates itself 
from objective existence, and hence is first of all subject to a difference 
which it does not overcome. 

Here we have concluded the first division of Greek philosophy, and we 
have now to pass to the second period. The first period of Greek philosophy 
extended to Aristotle, to the attainment of a scientific form in which 
knowledge has reached the standing of free thought. Thus in Plato and 
Aristotle the result was the Idea; yet we saw in Plato the universal made the 
principle in a somewhat abstract way as the unmoved Idea; in Aristotle, on 
the other hand, thought in activity became absolutely concrete as the 
thought which thinks itself. The next essential, one which now is 
immediately before us, must be contained in that into which Philosophy 
under Plato and Aristotle had formed itself. This necessity is none other 
than the fact that the universal must now be proclaimed free for itself as the 
universality of the principle, so that the particular may be recognized 
through this universal; or the necessity of a systematic philosophy 
immediately enters in, what we formerly called one in accordance with the 
unity of the Notion. We may speak of the Platonic and Aristotelian systems, 
but they are not in the form of a system; for that it is requisite that one 
principle should be maintained and consistently carried through the 
particular. In the perfect complex of the conception of the universe as it is to 
Aristotle, where everything is in the highest form of scientific knowledge 
led back to what is speculative, however empiric may be his manner of 
setting to work, there certainly is one principle brought forward, and that a 


speculative one, though it is not brought forward as being one. The nature 
of the speculative has not been explicitly brought to consciousness as the 
Notion — as containing in itself the development of the manifold nature of 
the natural and spiritual universe, consequently it is not set forth as the 
universal, from which the particular was developed. Aristotle’s logic is 
really the opposite of this. He in great measure passes through a series of 
the living and the dead, makes them confront his objective, that is, 
conceiving thought, and grasps them in his understanding; each object is on 
its Own account a conception which is laid open in its determinations, and 
yet he also brings these reflections together, and thereby is speculative. If 
even Plato on the whole proceeded in an empiric way, taking up this and 
that idea, each of which is in turn examined, with Aristotle this loose 
method of procedure appears still more clearly. In the Aristotelian teaching 
the Idea of the self-reflecting thought is thus grasped as the highest truth; 
but its realization, the knowledge of the natural and spiritual universe, 
constitutes outside of that Idea a long series of particular conceptions, 
which are external to one another, and in which a unifying principle, led 
through the particular, is wanting. The highest Idea with Aristotle 
consequently once more stands only as a particular in its own place and 
without being the principle of his whole philosophy. Hence the next 
necessity in Philosophy is that the whole extent of what is known must 
appear as one organization of the Notion; that in this way the manifold 
reality may be related to that Idea as the universal, and thereby determined. 
This is the standpoint which we find in this second period. 

A_ systematic philosophy such as this becomes in the first place 
dogmatism, in antagonism to which, because of its one-sided character, 
scepticism immediately arises. In the same way the French call what is 
dogmatic systématique, and systéme that in which all the conceptions must 


consistently proceed from one determination; hence to them systématique 1s 


synonymous with one-sided. But the philosophies that ensue are one-sided, 
because in them it was only the necessity of one principle that was 
recognized, without their meanwhile developing from themselves, as might 
well have come to pass in and for itself, the Idea as the real universal, and 
thus comprehending the world in such a way that the content is only 
grasped as the determination of the self-reflective thought. Hence this 
principle stands up formally and abstractly, and the particular is not yet 
deduced from it, for the universal is only applied to the particular and the 
rules for this application sought out. In Aristotle the Idea is at least 
implicitly concrete, as the consciousness of the unity of subjective and 
objective, and therefore it 1s not one-sided. Should the Idea be truly 
concrete, the particular must be developed from it. The other relation would 
be the mere bringing of the particular under the universal, so that both 
should be mutually distinguished; in such a case the universal is only a 
formal principle, and such a philosophy is therefore one-sided. But the true 
difficulty is that the two endeavours, the development of the particular from 
the Idea, and the bringing of the particular under the universal, collide with 
one another. The manifestations of the physical and spiritual world must 
first, from their respective sides, be prepared for and worked into the 
Notion, so that the other sciences can form therefrom universal laws and 
principles. Then for the first time can speculative reason present itself in 
determinate thoughts, and bring perfectly to consciousness the inwardly 
existing connection between them. As dogmatic, however, those 
philosophies, it may be further said, are assertive likewise, because in such 
a method the principle is only asserted and is not truly proved. For a 
principle is demanded under which everything is subsumed; thus it is only 
pre-supposed as the first principle. Before this we have had abstract 
principles such as pure Being, but here the particular, with which begins the 
distinction from what is different, became posited as the purely negative. 


That necessity, on the other hand, makes for a universal which must 
likewise be in the particular, so that this should not be set aside, but should 
have its determinate character through the universal. 

This demand for a universal, even though still unproved principle, is 
henceforth present to knowledge. What answers to this demand now 
appears in the world through the inward necessity of mind — not externally, 
but as being in conformity with the Notion. This necessity has produced the 
philosophy of the Stoics, Epicureans, New Academy, and Sceptics, which 
we have now to consider. If we have remained too long in the consideration 
of this period, we may now make amends for this protraction, for in the next 
period we may be brief. 


SECTION TWO Second Period: Dogmatism and 
Scepticism. 
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IN THIS SECOND period, which precedes the Alexandrian philosophy, we 
have to consider Dogmatism and Scepticism — the Dogmatism which 
separates itself into the two philosophies, the Stoic and the Epicurean; and 
the third philosophy, of which both partake and which yet differs from them 
both, Scepticism. Along with this last we would take the New Academy, 
which has entirely merged in it — while in the Older Academy, Plato’s 
philosophy indubitably still maintained its purity. We saw at the close of the 
previous period the consciousness of the Idea, or of the Universal, which is 
an end in itself — a principle, universal indeed, but at the same time 
determined in itself, which is thus capable of subsuming the particular, and 
of being applied thereto. The application of universal to particular is here 
the relationship that prevails, for the reflection that from the universal itself 
the separation of the totality is developed, is not yet present. There always 
is in such a relationship the necessity of a system and of systematization; 
that is to say, one determinate principle must consistently be applied to the 
particular, so that the truth of all that is particular should be determined 
according to this abstract principle, and be at the same time likewise 
recognized. Now since this is what we have in so-called Dogmatism, it is a 
philosophizing of the understanding, in which Plato’s and Aristotle’s 


speculative greatness is no longer present. 


In respect of this relationship, the task of Philosophy now comes to be 
summed up in the twofold question which we spoke of earlier (Vol. I. pp. 
474, 475), and which has regard to a criterion of truth and to the wise man. 


At this point we may better than before, and also from a different point of 
view, explain the necessity for this phenomenon. For because truth has now 
become conceived as the harmony of thought and reality, or rather as the 
identity of the Notion, as the subjective, with the objective, the first 
question is what the universal principle for judging and determining this 
harmony is; but a principle through which the true is judged (kpivetat) to be 
true, is simply the criterion. Yet because this question had only been 
formally and dogmatically answered, the dialectic of Scepticism, or the 
knowledge of the one-sidedness of this principle as a dogmatic principle, at 
once appeared. A further result of this mode of philosophizing is that the 
principle, as formal, is subjective, and consequently it has taken the real 
significance of the subjectivity of self-consciousness. Because of the 
external manner in which the manifold is received, the highest point, that in 
which thought finds itself in its most determinate form, 1s_ self- 
consciousness. The pure relation of self-consciousness to itself is thus the 
principle in all these philosophies, since in it alone does the Idea find 
satisfaction, just as the formalism of the understanding of the present so- 
called philosophizing seeks to find its fulfilment, the concrete which is 
opposed to this formalism, in the subjective heart, in the inward feelings 
and beliefs. Nature and the political world are certainly also concrete, but 
externally concrete; the arbitrary concrete is, on the other hand, not in the 
determinate universal Idea, but only in self-consciousness and as being 
personal. The second ruling determination is consequently that of the wise 
men. Not reason alone, but everything must be something thought, that is, 
subjectively speaking, my thought; that which is thought, on the contrary, is 
only implicit, that is to say, it is itself objective in so far as it appears in the 
form of the formal identity of thought with itself. The thought of the 
criterion as of the one principle is, in its immediate actuality, the subject 
itself; thought and the thinker are thus immediately connected. Because the 


principle of this philosophy is not objective but dogmatic, and rests on the 
impulse of self-consciousness towards self-satisfaction, it is the subject 
whose interests are to be considered. The subject seeks on its own account a 
principle for its freedom, namely, immovability in itself; it must be 
conformable to the criterion, i.e. to this quite universal principle, in order to 
be able to raise itself into this abstract independence. Self-consciousness 
lives in the solitude of its thought, and finds therein its satisfaction. These 
are the fundamental determinations in the following philosophies: the 
exposition of their main principles will come next, but to go into details is 
not advisable. 

Although, as no doubt is the case, these philosophies, as regards their 
origin, pertain to Greece, and their great teachers were always Greeks, they 
were yet transferred to the Roman world; thus Philosophy passed into the 
Roman world and these systems in particular constituted under Roman rule 
the philosophy of the Roman world, in opposition to which world, unsuited 
as it was to the rational practical self-consciousness, this last, driven back 
into itself from external actuality, could only seek for reason in itself and 
could only care for its individuality — just as abstract Christians only care 
for their own salvation. In the bright Grecian world the individual attached 
himself more to his state or to his world, and was more at home in it. The 
concrete morality, the impulse towards the introduction of the principle into 
the world through the constitution of the state, which we see in Plato, the 
concrete science that we find in Aristotle, here disappear. In the wave of 
adversity which came across the Roman world, everything beautiful and 
noble in spiritual individuality was rudely swept away. In this condition of 
disunion in the world, when man is driven within his inmost self, he has to 
seek the unity and satisfaction, no longer to be found in the world, in an 
abstract way. The Roman world is thus the world of abstraction, where one 
cold rule was extended over all the civilized world. The living 


individualities of national spirit in the nations have been stifled and killed; a 
foreign power, as an abstract universal, has pressed hard upon individuals. 
In such a condition of dismemberment it was necessary to fly to this 
abstraction as to the thought of an existent subject, that is, to this inward 
freedom of the subject as such. As what was held in estimation was the 
abstract will of the individual ruler of the world, the inward principle of 
thought also had to be an abstraction which could bring forth a formal, 
subjective reconciliation only. A dogmatism erected on a principle made 
effectual through the form of the understanding could alone satisfy the 
Roman mind. These philosophies are thus conformable to the spirit of the 
Roman world, as indeed Philosophy in general ever stands in close 
connection with the world in its ordinary aspect (Vol. I. pp. 53, 54). The 
Roman world has, indeed, produced a formal patriotism and corresponding 
virtue, as also a developed system of law; but speculative philosophy could 
not proceed from such dead material — we could only expect good 
advocates and the morality of a Tacitus. These philosophies, always 
excepting Stoicism, also arose amongst the Romans in opposition to their 
ancient superstitions, just as now Philosophy comes forward in the place of 
religion. 

The three principles of Stoicism, Epicureanism and Scepticism are 
necessary; in the first there is the principle of thought or of universality 
itself, but yet determined in itself; the abstract thought is here the 
determining criterion of the truth. There is opposed to thought, in the 
second place, the determinate as such, the principle of individuality, feeling 
generally, sensuous perception and observation. These two form the 
principles of the Stoic and Epicurean philosophies. Both principles are one- 
sided and, as positive, become sciences of the understanding; just because 
this thought is not in itself concrete but abstract, the determinateness falls 
outside of thought and must be made a principle for itself; for it has an 


absolute right as against abstract thought. Besides Stoicism and 
Epicureanism, there is, in the third place, Scepticism, the negation of these 
two one-sided philosophies which must be recognized as such. The 
principle of Scepticism is thus the active negation of every criterion, of all 
determinate principles of whatever kind they be, whether knowledge 
derived from the senses, or from reflection on ordinary conceptions, or from 
thought. Thus the next result arrived at is that nothing can be known. Yet 
the imperturbability and uniformity of mind in itself, which suffers through 
nothing, and which is affected neither by enjoyment, pain, nor any other 
bond, is the common standpoint and the common end of all these 
philosophies. Thus however gloomy men may consider Scepticism, and 
however low a view they take of Epicureanism, all these have in this way 
been philosophies. 


A. The Philosophy of the Stoics. 
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WE MUST, FIRST of all, and in a general way, remark of Stoicism, as also 
of Epicureanism, that they came in the place of the philosophy of the 
Cynics and Cyrenaics as their counterpart, just as Scepticism took the place 
of the Academy. But in adopting the principle of these philosophies, they at 
the same time perfected it and elevated it more into the form of scientific 
thought. Yet because in them, just as in the others, the content is a fixed and 
definite one, since self-consciousness therein sets itself apart, this 
circumstance really puts an end to speculation, which knows nothing of any 
such rigidity, which rather abolishes it and treats the object as absolute 
Notion, as in its difference an unseparated whole. Hence with the Stoics, as 
also really with the Epicureans, instead of genuine speculation, we only 
meet with an application of the one-sided, limited principle, and thus we 
require in both to enter merely upon a general view of their principle. Now 
if Cynicism made reality for consciousness the fact of being immediately 
natural (where immediate naturalness was the simplicity of the individual, 
so that he is independent and, in the manifold movement of desire, of 
enjoyment, of holding many things to be reality, and of working for the 
same, really keeps up the external simple life) the Stoic elevation of this 
simplicity into thought consists in the assertion, not that immediate 
naturalness and spontaneity is the content and the form of the true Being of 
consciousness, but that the rationality of nature is grasped through thought, 
so that everything is true or good in the simplicity of thought. But while 
with Aristotle what underlies everything is the absolute Idea as unlimited 
and not set forth in a determinate character and with a difference — and its 
deficiency is only the deficiency which is present in realization, the not 


being united into one Notion — here the one Notion is undoubtedly set 
forth as real existence, and everything is related to it, and hence the 
requisite relation is undoubtedly present; but that in which everything is one 
is not the true. With Aristotle each conception is considered absolutely in its 
determination and as separate from any other; here the conception certainly 
is in this relation and is not absolute, but at the same time it is not in and for 
itself. Because thus the individual is not considered absolutely but only 
relatively, the whole working out is not interesting, for it is only an external 
relation. Likewise with Aristotle the individual only is taken into 
consideration, but this consideration is lost sight of by the speculative 
treatment adopted: here, however, the individual is taken up and the 
treatment is likewise external. This relation is not even consistent, if, as also 
happens, something such as nature is considered in itself; for the absolute 
falls outside of it, since its consideration is only a system of reasoning from 
indeterminate principles, or from principles which are only the first that 
come to hand. 

As a contribution to the history of the philosophy of the Stoics, we first 
of all desire to mention the more eminent Stoics. The founder of the Stoic 
School is Zeno (who must be distinguished from the Eleatic); he belonged 
to Citttum, a town in Cyprus, and was born about the 109th Olympiad. His 
father was a merchant who, from his business visits to Athens, then, and for 
long afterwards, the home of Philosophy and of a large number of 
philosophers, brought with him books, particularly those of the Socratics, 
whereby a love and craving for knowledge was awakened in his son. Zeno 
himself travelled to Athens, and, according to some, he found a further 
motive to live for Philosophy, in that he lost all his possessions by a 
shipwreck. What he did not lose was the cultured nobility of his mind and 
his love of rational understanding. Zeno visited several sections of the 
Socratics, and particularly Xenocrates, a man belonging to the Platonic 


School, who, on account of the strictness of his morality and the austerity of 
his whole demeanour, was very celebrated. Thus he underwent the same 
ordeals as those to which the holy Francis of Assisi subjected himself, and 
succumbed to them just as little. This may be seen by the fact that while no 
testimony was given without oath in Athens, the oath was in his case 
dispensed with, and his simple word believed — and his teacher Plato is 
said often to have remarked to him that he might sacrifice to the Graces. 
Then Zeno also visited Stilpo, a Megaric, whom we already know about 
(Vol. I. p. 464), and with whom he studied dialectic for ten years. 
Philosophy was considered as the business of his life, and of his whole life, 
and not studied as it is by a student who hurries through his lectures on 
Philosophy in order to hasten on to something else. But although Zeno 
principally cultivated dialectic and practical philosophy, he did not, like 
other Socratics, neglect physical philosophy, for he studied very specially 
Heraclitus’ work on Nature, and finally came forward as an independent 
teacher in a porch called Poecile (oto® moikiAn), which was decorated with 
the paintings of Polygnotus. From this his school received the name of 
Stoic. Like Aristotle his principal endeavour was to unite Philosophy into 
one whole. As his method was characterized by special dialectic skill and 
training, and by the acuteness of his argumentation, so he himself was 
distinguished, in respect of his personality, by stern morality, which 
resembles somewhat that of the Cynics, though he did not, like the Cynics, 
try to attract attention. Hence with less vanity his temperance in the 
satisfaction of his absolute wants was almost as great, for he lived on 
nothing but water, bread, figs and honey. Thus amongst his contemporaries 
Zeno was accorded general respect; even King Antigonus of Macedonia 
often visited him and dined with him, and he invited him to come to him in 
a letter quoted by Diogenes: this invitation, however, Zeno in his reply 
refused, because he was now eighty years of age. But the circumstance that 


the Athenians trusted to him the key of their fortress, speaks for the 
greatness of their confidence in him; indeed, according to Diogenes, the 
following resolution was passed at a meeting of the people: “Because Zeno, 
the son of Mnaseas, has lived for many years in our town as a philosopher, 
and, for the rest, has proved himself to be a good man, and has kept the 
youths who followed him in paths of virtue and of temperance, having led 
the way thereto with his own excellent example, the citizens decide to 
confer on him a public eulogy, and to present him with a golden crown, on 
account both of his virtue and his temperance. In addition to this he shall be 
publicly buried in the Ceramicus. And for the crown and the building of the 
tomb, a commission of five men shall be appointed.” Zeno flourished about 
the 120th Olympiad (about 300 B.C.) at the same time as Epicurus, 
Arcesilaus of the New Academy, and others. He died at a great age, being 
ninety-eight years of age (though some say he was only seventy-two), in the 
129th Olympiad; for being tired of life, he put an end to it himself either by 
strangulation or by starvation — just because he had broken his toe. 

Amongst the succeeding Stoics Cleanthes must be specially singled out; 
he was a disciple and the successor of Zeno in the Stoa, and author of a 
celebrated Hymn to God, which Stobzeus has preserved. He is well known 
by an anecdote told respecting him. It is said that he was called in 
accordance with the law before a court of justice in Athens to give an 
account of the means by which he maintained himself. He then proved that 
at night he carried water for a gardener, and by means of this occupation, 
earned as much as he required in order in the day to be in Zeno’s company 
— as to which the only point which is not quite comprehensible to us is 
how, even in such a way, philosophy, of all things, could be studied. And 
when for this a gratuity was voted to him from the public treasury, he 
refused it at Zeno’s instigation. Like his teacher, Cleanthes also died 
voluntarily, in his eighty-first year, by abstaining from food. 


Of the later Stoics there were many more who could be named as having 
been famous. More distinguished in science than Cleanthes was his disciple, 
Chrysippus of Cilicia, born Ol. 125, 1 (474 A.U.C.; 280 B.C.), who 
likewise lived in Athens, and who was specially active in promoting the 
wide cultivation and extension of the philosophy of the Stoics. His logic 
and dialectic were what contributed most largely to his fame, and hence it 
was said that if the gods made use of dialectic, they would use none other 
than that of Chrysippus. His literary activity is likewise admired, for the 
number of his works, as Diogenes Laértius tells us, amounted to seven 
hundred and five. It is said of him in this regard that he wrote five hundred 
lines every day. But the manner in which his writings were composed 
detracts very much from our wonder at this facility in writing, and shows 
that most of his works consisted of compilations and repetitions. He often 
wrote over again respecting the very same thing; whatever occurred to him 
he put down on paper, dragging in a great variety of evidence. Thus he 
quoted almost entire books by other writers; and someone gave expression 
to the belief that if all that belonged to others were taken away from his 
books, only white paper would be left. But of course it is not so bad as all 
this, as we may see by all the quotations from the Stoics, where the name of 
Chrysippus is placed at the head, as it always is, and his conclusions and 
explanations are used by preference. His writings, of which Diogenes 
Laértius mentions a long list, have, however, all been lost to us; so much is 
nevertheless correct, that he was the main constructor of the Stoic logic. 
While it is to be regretted that some of his best works have not come down 
to us, it is, perhaps, a good thing that all are not preserved; if we had to 
choose between having all or none, the decision would be a hard one. He 
died in the 143rd Olympiad (212 B.C.).“¥ 

In the period immediately following, Diogenes of Seleucia in Babylonia 
is a distinguished figure; Carneades, the celebrated Academic, is said to 


have learned dialectic from him, and he is also noteworthy because with 
this Carneades and Critolaus, a Peripatetic thinker, in Olympiad 156, 2 (598 
A.U.C., or 156 B.C.) and in the time of the elder Cato, he was sent as 
Athenian ambassador to Rome — an embassy which first caused the 
Romans to make acquaintance with Greek philosophy, dialectic and 
rhetoric, in Rome itself. For those philosophers there gave lectures and 
discourses. 

Besides these, Panaetius is well known as having been Cicero’s 
instructor; the latter wrote his treatise, De Officiis, after Panaetius. Finally, 
we have Posidonius, another equally famous teacher, who lived for long in 
Rome in the time of Cicero. 

Later on we see the philosophy of the Stoics pass over to the Romans, 
that is to say, it became the philosophy of many Romans, though this 
philosophy did not gain anything as a science by so doing. On the contrary, 
as in the case of Seneca and the later Stoics, in Epictetus or Antoninus, all 
speculative interest was really lost, and a rhetorical and _ hortatory 
disposition shown, of which mention cannot be made in a history of 
Philosophy any more than of our sermons. Epictetus of Hierapolis in 
Phrygia, born at the end of the first century after Christ, was first of all the 
slave of Epaphroditus, who, however, freed him, after which he betook 
himself to Rome. When Domitian banished the philosophers, poisoners and 
astrologers from Rome (94 A.D.), Epictetus went to Nicopolis, in Epirus, 
and taught there publicly. From his lectures Arrian compiled the 
voluminous Dissertationes Epictetece, which we still possess, and also the 
manual éyyeipidiov of Stoicism.“° We still have the Meditations sic éavtdv 
of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, in twelve books; he first of all 
ruled along with Lucius Aurelius Verus from 161 to 169 A.D., and then 
from 169 to 180 alone and he conducted a war with the Marcomanni. In his 
Meditations he always speaks to himself; these reflections are not, however, 


speculative in nature, being admonitions, such as that man should exercise 
himself in every virtue. 

We have no other original works by the older Stoics. For the Stoic 
Philosophy, too, the sources on which we formerly could count are cut off. 
The sources from which a knowledge of the philosophy of the Stoics is to 
be derived are, however, well known. There is Cicero, who was himself a 
Stoic, though in his representation there is great difficulty in discovering 
how, for instance, the principle of Stoic morality is to be distinguished from 
that which constitutes the principle of the morality of the Peripatetics. And, 
more particularly, we have Sextus Empiricus, whose treatment is mainly 
theoretic, and is thus interesting from a philosophic point of view. For 
Scepticism has had to do with Stoicism more especially. But also Seneca, 
Antoninus, Arrian, the manual of Epictetus, and Diogenes Laértius must 
really be called into council. 

As regards the philosophy of the Stoics themselves, they definitely 
separated it into those three parts which we have already met with (Vol. I. p. 
387, Vol. I. pp. 48, 49), and which will, generally speaking, be always 
found. There is Logic in the first place; secondly, Physics, or Natural 
Philosophy; and thirdly, Ethics, or the Philosophy of Mind, on the practical 
side especially. The content of their philosophy has, however, not much that 


is original or productive. 
1. Physics. 


As regards the Physics of the Stoics, we may in the first place say that it 
does not contain much that is peculiar to itself, since it is rather a 
compendium of the Physics of older times, and more especially of that of 
Heraclitus. However, each of the three schools now being dealt with has 
had a very characteristic and definite terminology, which is more than can 
be altogether said of the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. Thus we must 


now make ourselves familiar with the particular expressions used and with 
their significance. The following is the essence of the Physics of the Stoics: 
The determining reason (Adyoc) is the ruling, all-productive substance and 
activity, extended throughout all, and constituting the basis of all natural 
forms; this preponderating substance, in its rational effectuating activity, 
they call God. It 1s a world-soul endowed with intelligence, and, since they 
called it God, this is really Pantheism. But all Philosophy is pantheistic, for 
it goes to prove that the rational Notion is in the world. The hymn of 
Cleanthes is to this effect: “Nothing happens on earth without thee, O 
Demon, neither in the ethereal pole of the heavens, nor in the sea, 
excepting what the wicked do through their own foolishness. But thou 
knowest how to make crooked things straight, and thou orderest that which 
is without order, and the inimical is friendly to thee. For thus hast thou 
united everything into one, the good to the evil; thus one Notion (Adyoc) 1s 
in everything that ever was, from which those mortals who are evil flee. 
How unhappy are they, too, who, ever longing to possess the good, do not 
perceive God’s universal law, nor listen thereto, the which if they but 
obeyed with reason, (obv v@) they would attain a good and happy life!“ 
The Stoics thus believed the study of nature to be essential, in order to 
know in nature its universal laws, which constitute the universal reason, in 
order that we might also know therefrom our duties, the law for man, and 
live conformably to the universal laws of nature. “Zeno,” according to 
Cicero (De nat. Deor. I. 14), “holds this natural law to be divine, and 
believes that it has the power to dictate the right and prohibit what is 
wrong.” Thus the Stoics desired to know this rational Notion which rules in 
nature not altogether on its own account; and the study of nature was 
consequently to them rather a mere matter of utility. 

If we are now to give some further idea of what these Physics are, we 
may say that the Stoics distinguish in the corporeal — although nature is 


only the manifestation of one common law — the moment of activity and 
that of passivity; the former is, according to Aristotle, active reason, or, 
according to Spinoza, natura naturans; the latter passive reason, or natura 
naturata. The latter is matter, substance without quality, for quality is, 
generally speaking, form, i.e. that which forms universal matter into 
something particular. This is indeed the reason likewise that with the Greeks 
quality is called tO mo10v, just as we in German derive Beschaffenheit from 
Schaffen — that which is posited, the negative moment. But the actuating, 
as the totality of forms, is, according to the Stoics, the Notion in matter; and 
this is God. (Diog. Laért. VII. 134.) 

As regards the further nature of these forms, these universal laws of 
nature, and the formation of the world, the Stoics have in the main adopted 
the ideas of Heraclitus, for Zeno studied him very particularly (supra, p. 
239). They thus make fire the real Notion, the active principle which passes 
into the other elements as its forms. The world arises by the self-existent 
gods driving the universal material substance (ovoiav) out of the fire, 
through the air, into the water; and as in all generation the moisture which 
surrounds a seed comes first as the begetter of all that is particular, so that 
conception, which in this respect is called seed-containing (omeppattkés), 
remains in the water and then actuates the indeterminate Being of matter 
into the origination of the other determinations. The elements, fire, water, 
air and earth, are consequently primary. Respecting them the Stoics speak in 
a manner which has no longer any philosophic interest. “The coagulation of 
the denser parts of the world forms the earth; the thinner portion becomes 
air, and if this becomes more and more rarefied, it produces fire. From the 
combination of these elements are produced plants, animals, and other kinds 
of things.” The thinking soul is, according to them, of a similar fiery nature, 
and all human souls, the animal principle of life, and also plants, are parts 
of the universal world-soul, of the universal fire; and this central point is 


that which rules and impels. Or, as it is put, souls are a fiery breath. Sight, 
in the same way, is a breath of the ruling body (yyepovikod) transmitted to 
the eyes; similarly hearing is an extended, penetrating breath, sent from the 
ruling body to the ears. 

Respecting the process of nature we may further say this: Fire, Stobzeus 
tells us (Eclog. phys. I. p. 312), is called by the Stoics an element in a pre- 
eminent sense, because from it, as the primary element, all else arises 
through a transformation, and in it, as in an ultimate, everything is fused 
and becomes dissolved. Thus Heraclitus and Stoicism rightly 
comprehended this process as a universal and eternal one. This has even 
been done by Cicero, though in a more superficial way; in this reflection he 
falsely sees the conflagration of the world in time and the end of the world, 
which is quite another matter. For in his work De natura Deorum (II. 46) he 
makes a Stoic speak thus: “In the end (ad extremum) everything will be 
consumed by fire; for if all moisture becomes exhausted the earth can 
neither be nourished, nor can air return into existence. Thus nothing but fire 
remains, through whose reanimation and through God the world will be 
renewed and the same order will return.” This is spoken after the manner of 
the ordinary conception. But to the Stoics everything is merely a Becoming. 
However deficient this may be, God, as the fiery principle, is yet to them 
the whole activity of nature, and likewise the rational order of the same, and 
in this lies the perfect pantheism of the Stoic conception of nature. Not only 
do they call this ordering force God, but also nature, fate or necessity 
(ciuappévyv), likewise Jupiter, the moving force of matter, reason (vobdv) 
and foresight (zpdvo1av); to them all these are synonymous.” Because the 
rational brings forth all, the Stoics compare this impelling activity to a seed, 
and say: “The seed which sends forth something rational (Aoyukdv) is itself 
rational. The world sends forth the seeds of the rational and is thus in itself 
rational;” that is to say, rational both generally, in the whole, and in each 


particular existent form. “All beginning of movement in any nature and soul 
rises from a ruling principle, and all powers which are sent forth upon the 
individual parts of the whole proceed from the ruling power as from a 
source; so that each force that is in the part is also in the whole, because the 
force is distributed by the ruling power in it. The world embraces the seed- 
containing conceptions of the life which is in conformity with the 
conception,” i.e. all particular principles.“° The Physics of the Stoics is thus 
Heraclitean, though the logical element is entirely at one with Aristotle; and 
we may regard it as being such. However, speaking generally, only those 
belonging to earlier times had a physical element in their philosophy: those 
coming later neglected Physics entirely and kept alone to Logic and to 
Ethics. 

The Stoics again speak of God and the gods according to the popular 
manner of regarding them. They say that “God is the ungenerated and 
imperishable maker of all this disposition of things, who after certain 
periods of time absorbs all substance in Himself, and then reproduces it 
from Himself.” There no definite perception is reached, and even the 
above relation of God, as absolute form, to matter has attained no developed 
clearness. The universe is at one time the unity of form and matter, and God 
is the soul of the world; at another time, the universe, as nature, is the Being 
of the constituted matter, and that soul is antagonistic to it, but the activity 
of God is a disposition of the original forms of matter.“ This opposition is 
devoid of the essentials of union and division. 

Thus the Stoics remain at the general conception that each individual is 
comprehended in a Notion, and this again in the universal Notion, which is 
the world itself. But because the Stoics recognized the rational as the active 
principle in nature, they took its phenomena in their individuality as 
manifestations of the divine; and their pantheism has thereby associated 
itself with the common ideas about the gods as with the superstitions which 


are connected therewith (p. 235), with belief in all sorts of miracles and 
with divination — that is to say, they believe that in nature there are 
intimations given which men must receive through divine rites and worship. 
Epicureanism, on the contrary, proceeds towards the liberation of men from 
this superstition to which the Stoics are entirely given over. Thus Cicero, in 
his work De divinatione, has taken the most part of his material from them, 
and much is expressly given as being the reasoning of the Stoics. When, for 
example, he speaks of the premonitory signs given in connection with 
human events, all this is conformable with the Stoic philosophy. The fact 
that an eagle flies to the right, the Stoics accepted as a revelation of God, 
believing that thereby it was intimated to men what it was advisable for 
them to do in some particular circumstances. Just as we find the Stoics 
speaking of God as having universal necessity, to them God, as Notion, has 
hence a relation to men and human ends likewise, and in this respect He is 
providence; thus they now arrived at the conception of particular gods also. 
Cicero says in the work quoted above (II. 49): “Chrysippus, Diogenes and 
Antipater argued thus: If gods exist, and if they do not let men know 
beforehand what is to happen in the future, they cannot love men, or else 
they themselves do not know what stands before them in the future, or they 
are of opinion that it does not signify whether man knows it or not, or they 
consider such a revelation beneath the dignity of their majesty, or they 
cannot make it comprehensible to men.” All this they refute, for amongst 
other things they say that nothing can exceed the beneficence of the gods, 
&c. Thus they draw the conclusion that “the gods make known to men the 
future” — a system of reasoning in which the entirely particular ends of 
individuals also form the interests of the gods. To make men know and 
comprehend at one time and not at another, is an inconsistency, i.e. an 
incomprehensibility, but this very incomprehensibility, this obscurity, is the 
triumph of the common way of regarding religions affairs. Thus in the 


Stoics all the superstitions of Rome had their strongest supporters; all 
external, teleological superstition is taken under their protection and 
justified. Because the Stoics started from the assertion that reason is God (it 
certainly is divine, but it does not exhaust divinity), they immediately made 
a bound from this universal to the revelation of that which operates for the 
sake of individual ends. The truly rational is doubtless revealed to men as 
the law of God; but the useful, what is in conformity with individual ends, 
is not revealed in this truly divine revelation. 


2. Logic. 


In the second place, as to the intellectual side of the philosophy, we must 
first of all. consider the principle of the Stoics in answering the question of 
what the true and rational is. In regard to the source of our knowledge of 
truth, or of the criterion, which in those times used to be discussed (Vol. I. 
p. 474, Vol. II. p. 233), the Stoics decided that the scientific principle is the 
conception that is laid hold of (pavtacia KataAnnztiucn), for the true as well 
as for the good; for the true and good are set forth as content or as the 
existent. Thus a unity of apprehending thought and Being is set forth in 
which neither can exist without the other; by this is meant not sensuous 
conception as such, but that which has returned into thought and become 
proper to consciousness. Some of the older Stoics, amongst whom we 
certainly find Zeno, called this criterion the very truth of reason (6p00c 
hOyoc). Ordinary conception on its own account (@avtaoia) is an 
impression (tbm@o01c), and for it Chrysippus used the expression alteration 
(étepoimoic).= But that the conception should be true, it must be 
comprehended; it begins with feeling, whereby in fact the type of another is 
brought into us; the second step is that we should transform this into part of 
ourselves, and this first of all occurs through thought. 


According to Cicero’s account (Academ. Quest. IV. 47), Zeno illustrated 
the moments of this appropriation by a movement of the hand. When he 
showed the open palm he said that this was a sensuous perception; when he 
bent the fingers somewhat, this was a mental assent through which the 
conception is declared to be mine; when he pressed them quite together and 
formed a fist, this was comprehension (kKatdAnyic), just as in German we 
speak of comprehension [Begreifen] when by means of our senses we lay 
hold of anything in a similar way; when he then brought the left hand into 
play and pressed together that fist firmly and forcibly, he said that this was 
science, in which no one but the wise man participated. This double 
pressure, my pressing with the other hand that which is grasped, is said to 
signify conviction, my being conscious of the identity of thought with the 
content. “But who this wise man is or has been the Stoics never say,” adds 
Cicero; and of this we shall afterwards have to speak in greater detail. In 
fact, the matter is not made clear through this gesticulation of Zeno’s. The 
first action, the open hand, is sensuous apprehension, immediate seeing, 
hearing, &c.; the first motion of the hand is then, speaking generally, 
spontaneity in grasping. This first assent is likewise given by fools; it is 
weak, and may be false. The next moment is the closing of the hand, 
comprehension, taking something in; this makes the ordinary conception 
truth, because the ordinary conception becomes identical with thought. By 
this my identity with this determination is indeed set forth, but this is not 
yet scientific knowledge, for science is a firm, secure, unchangeable 
comprehension through reason or thought, which is that which rules or 
directs the soul. Midway between scientific knowledge and folly is the true 
Notion as the criterion, although as yet it is not itself science; in it thought 
gives its approbation to existence and recognizes itself, for approbation is 
the harmony of a thing with itself. But in scientific knowledge a perception 
of the first elements and determinate knowledge through thought of the 


object is contained. Thus the ordinary conception as apprehended is 
thought; scientific knowledge is the consciousness of thought, the 
knowledge of that harmony. 

We may also give our assent to these conclusions of the Stoics with their 
various stages, since in them there is a perception which is undoubtedly 
true. In this we have an expression of the celebrated definition of the truth, 
by which it is made the harmony of object and consciousness; but at the 
same time it is well to remark that this is to be understood simply, and not 
as indicating that consciousness had a conception, and that on the other side 
stood an object, which two had to harmonize with one another, and hence 
that a third was necessarily brought into existence which had to compare 
them. Now this would be consciousness itself, but what this last can 
compare is nothing more than its conception, and — not the object, but — 
its conception again. Consciousness thus really accepts the conception of 
the object; it is by this approbation that the conception actually receives 
truth — the testimony of mind to the objective rationality of the world. It is 
not, as is ordinarily represented, that a round object here impresses itself 
upon wax, that a third compares the form of the round and of the wax and, 
finding them to be similar, judges that the impress must have been correct, 
and the conception and the thing have harmonized. For the action of 
thought consists in this, that thought in and for itself gives its approbation 
and recognizes the object as being in conformity with itself; this it is in 
which lies the power of truth — or approbation is the expression of this 
harmony, or judgment itself. In this, say the Stoics, the truth is contained; it 
is an object which is likewise thought, so that the thought that gives its 
assent is the ruling thought which posits the harmony of subject with 
content. The fact that anything is or has truth is thus not because it is (for 
this moment of Being is only ordinary conception), but the fact that it is, has 
its power in the approbation of consciousness. But this thought alone and 


for itself is not the truth, nor is the truth as such contained in it, for the 
Notion requires the objective element and is only the rational consciousness 
respecting the truth. But the truth of the object itself is contained in the fact 
that this objective corresponds to thought, and not the thought to the 
objective; for this last may be sensuous, changeable, false, and contingent, 
and thus it is untrue for mind. This is the main point as far as the Stoics are 
concerned, and even if we discover the Stoic speculative doctrines from 
their antagonists better than from their originators and advocates, yet from 
them, too, this idea of unity proceeds; and while both sides of this unity are 
opposed, both are necessary, but thought is essential reality. Sextus 
Empiricus (adv. Math. VIII. 10) understands this thus: “The Stoics say that 
as regards the perceptible and that which is thought some things alone are 
true; what is felt, however, is not immediate (é& evOEiac), for it becomes 
true for the first time through its relation to the thought that corresponds to 
it.” Thus neither is immediate thought the true, excepting in so far us it 
corresponds to the Notion and is known through the working out of rational 
thought. 

This general idea is the only one which is interesting in the Stoics, but 
even in this very principle, limitations are found to be present. It merely 
expresses the truth as subsisting in the object, as thought of, yet for that 
very reason it is still a very formal determination, or not in itself the real 
Idea. From this point of view Sextus Empiricus (adv. Math. X. 183) 
examines the Stoics, and he considers and discusses them in all sorts of 
ways. The most striking thing that he says is what relates to the following. 
The fact that anything is, rests in its being thought — the fact that it is 
thought in something being there; the one is the pre-supposition of the 
other. That is to say, the Stoics assert that a thing exists, not because it is, 
but through thought; but consciousness for its existence requires another, 
for thought is likewise one-sided. In this criticism by Sextus it is indicated 


that thought requires an object as an external to which it gives its 
approbation. There can be no talk of its being here indicated that the 
thinking mind in order to exist as consciousness does not require the object; 
this is really inherent in its conception. But the “this” of the object as an 
external is only a moment which is not the only one or the essential. It 1s the 
manifestation of mind, and mind exists only in that it appears; this therefore 
must come to pass in it, that it must have its object as external and give its 
approbation to it — that is, it must withdraw from this relationship into 
itself and therein recognize its unity. But likewise, having gone into itself, it 
has now from itself to beget its object and give itself the content which it 
sends forth from itself. Stoicism is only this return of mind into itself, 
positing the unity of itself and the object, and recognizing the harmony; but 
not the going forth again to the extension of the real knowledge of a content 
from itself. We do not find Stoicism getting any farther, for it stops short at 
making the consciousness of this unity its object, without developing it in 
the slightest; thus reason remains the simple form which does not go on to 
the distinction of the content itself. Hence the formalism of this celebrated 
standard, and of the standpoint from which all truth of content is judged, 
rests farther in the fact that the thought of thought, as what is highest, finds 
this content indeed conformable to itself and appropriates it, since it 
transforms it into the universal, but its determinations are given. For if 
thought predominates, still it is always universal form alone. On account of 
this universality thought yields nothing but the form of identity with itself; 
the ultimate criterion is thus only the formal identity of the thought which 
discovers harmony. But it may be asked, with what? For there no absolute 
self-determination, no content that proceeds from thought as such is to be 
found; and hence everything may harmonize with my thought. The criterion 
of the Stoics is consequently only the principle of contradiction; yet when 
we remove the contradiction from absolute reality, it is indeed self-identical, 


but for that very reason empty. The harmony must be a higher one; there 
must be harmony with self in what is other than self, in content, in 
determination; and thus it must be harmony with harmony. 

In accordance with this recognition of the principle of the Stoics, both 
their logic and their morality is judged; neither the one nor the other arrives 
at being immanent free science. We have already remarked (p. 241) that 
they also occupied themselves with logical definitions, and since they made 
abstract thought the principle, they have brought formal logic to great 
perfection. Logic is hence to them logic in the sense that it expresses the 
activity of the understanding as of conscious understanding; it is no longer 
as with Aristotle, at least in regard to the categories, undecided as to 
whether the forms of the understanding are not at the same time the realities 
of things; for the forms of thought are set forth as such for themselves. Then 
along with this comes in, for the first time, the question respecting the 
harmony of thought and object or the demand that an appropriate content of 
thought be shown. However, since all given content may be taken into 
thought and posited as something thought without therefore losing its 
determinate character, and this determinate character contradicts and does 
not support the simplicity of thought, the taking of it up does not help at all; 
for its opposite may also be taken up and set forth as something thought. 
The opposition is thereby, however, only in another form; for instead of the 
content being in outward sensation as something not pertaining to thought 
and not true, as it formerly was, it now pertains to thought, but is unlike it in 
its determinateness, seeing that thought is the simple. Thus what was 
formerly excluded from the simple Notion, now comes into it again; this 
separation between activity of the understanding and object must indeed be 
made, but likewise the unity in the object as such has to be shown, if it is 
only something thought. Hence Scepticism cast up this opposition more 
especially to the Stoics, and the Stoics amongst themselves had always to 


improve on their conceptions. As we have just seen (p. 250) in Sextus 
Empiricus, they did not quite know whether they should define conception 
as impression or alteration, or in some other way. Now if this conception is 
admitted into that which directs the soul, into pure consciousness, Sextus 
further asks (since thought in abstracto is the simple and self-identical 
which, as incorporeal, is neither passive nor active), How can an alteration, 
an impression, be made on this? Then the thought-forms are themselves 
incorporeal. But, according to the Stoics, only the corporeal can make an 
impression or bring about an alteration.%* That is to say, on the one hand, 
because corporeal and incorporeal are unlike they cannot be one; and, on 
the other, incorporeal thought-forms, as capable of no alteration, are not the 
content, for this last is the corporeal only. 

If the thought-forms could in fact have attained the form of content, they 
would have been a content of thought in itself. But as they were they had 
value as laws of thought (Aextd)= merely. The Stoics indeed had a system 
of immanent determinations of thought, and actually did a great deal in this 
direction; for Chrysippus specially developed and worked out this logical 
aspect of things, and is stated to have been a master in it (supra, pp. 240, 
241). But this development took a very formal direction; there are the 
ordinary well-known forms of inference, five of which are given by 
Chrysippus, while others give sometimes more and sometimes fewer. One 
of them is the hypothetical syllogism through remotion, “When it is day it is 
light, but now it is night and hence it is not light.” These logical forms of 
thought are by the Stoics held to be the unproved that requires no proof; but 
they are likewise only formal forms which determine no content as such. 
The wise man is specially skilful in dialectic, we are told by the Stoics, for 
all things, both physical and ethical, are perceived through a knowledge of 
logic.“* But thus they have ascribed this perception to a subject, without 
stating who this wise man is (p. 250). Since objective grounds by which to 


determine the truth are wanting, the ultimate decision is attributed to the 
will of the subject; and this talk about the wise man consequently has its 
ground in nothing but the indefiniteness of the criterion, from which we 
cannot get to the determination of content. 

It would be superfluous to speak further of their logic any more than of 
their theory of judgments, which in part coincides with it, and in part is a 
grammar and a rhetoric; by it no real scientific content can be reached. For 
this logic is not, like Plato’s dialectic, the speculative science of the absolute 
Idea; but, as formal logic, as we saw above (p. 254), it is science as the 
firm, secure, unalterable comprehension of reasons, and stops short at the 
perception of the same. This logical element, whose essence consists pre- 
eminently in escaping to the simplicity of the conception to that which is 
not in opposition to itself nor falls into contradiction, obtains the upper 
hand. This simplicity, which has not negativity and content in itself, 
requires a given content which it may not abrogate — but consequently it 
cannot thus attain to a genuine “other” through itself. The Stoics have 
constituted their logic often in the most isolated fashion; the principal point 
that is established here is that the objective corresponds to thought, and they 
investigated this thought more closely. If in a manner it is quite correct to 
say that the universal is the true, and that thought has a definite content that 
must also be concrete, the main difficulty, which is to deduce the particular 
determination from the universal, so that in this self-determination it may 
remain identical with itself, has not been solved by the Stoics: and this the 
Sceptics brought to consciousness. This is the point of view most important 
in the philosophy of the Stoics; it thus showed itself in their physics also. 


3. Ethics. 


Since the theory of mind, the doctrine of knowledge, came before us in the 
investigation of the criterion, we have, in the third and last place, to speak 


of the morality of the Stoics, to which is due their greatest fame, but which 
does not rise above this formal element any more than what precedes, 
although it cannot be denied that in presenting it they have taken a course 
which seems very plausible to the popular conception, but which in fact is 
to a great extent external and empiric. 

a. In order, in the first place, to find the definition of virtue, Chrysippus 
gives some good expositions of practical ethics which Diogenes Laértius 
(VII. 85, 86) quotes at considerable length; they are psychological in 
character and in them Chrysippus establishes his formal harmony with 
himself. For according to him the Stoics say: “The first desire (Opun) of the 
animal is for self-preservation, because nature from the beginning 
reconciled each existence with itself. This first object innate in every 
animal” (immanent desire) “is thus the harmony of the animal with itself, 
and the consciousness of the same,” the self-consciousness through which 
“the animal is not alienated from itself. Thus it repels what is injurious and 
accepts what is serviceable to it.” This is Aristotle’s conception of the 
nature of adaptation to an end, in which, as the principle of activity, both the 
opposite and its sublation are contained. “Enjoyment is not the first object, 
for it” (the sense of satisfaction) “1s only for the first time added when the 
nature of an animal that seeks itself through itself, receives into itself that 
which is in conformity with its harmony with itself.” This is likewise 
worthy of approbation: self-consciousness, enjoyment, is just this return 
into self, the consciousness of this unity in which I enjoy something and 
thereby have my unity as this individual in the objective element. The case 
is similar in regard to man; his end is self-preservation, but with a conscious 
end, with consideration, according to reason. “In plants nature operates 
without voluntary inclination (Oppfic) or sense-perception, but some things 
in us take place in the same manner as in plants.” For in the plant there also 
is the seed-containing conception, but it is not in it as end, nor as its object, 


for it knows nothing about it. “In animals inclination comes in; in them 
nature makes their impulses conformable to their first principle;” i.e. the 
end of inclination is simply the first principle of their nature, and that 
through which they make for their own preservation. “Rational creatures 
likewise make nature their end, but this is to live according to reason, for 
reason becomes in them the artist who produces inclination,” i.e. it makes a 
work of art in man from what in the animal is desire merely. To live in 
accordance with nature is thus, to the Stoics, to live rationally. 

This now appears somewhat like certain receipts given by the Stoics for 
the purpose of discovering right motive forces in regard to virtue. For their 
principle put generally is this: “Men must live in conformity with nature, 
i.e. with virtue; for to it” (rational) “nature leads us.” That is the highest 
good, the end of everything — a most important form in Stoic morality, 
which appears in Cicero as finis bonorum or summum bonum. With the 
Stoics right reason and the securing of it on its own account, is the highest 
principle. But here, too, we immediately see that we are thereby merely led 
round in a circle in a manner altogether formal, because virtue, conformity 
to nature, and reason, are only determined through one another. Virtue 
consists in living conformably with nature, and what is conformable to 
nature is virtue. Likewise thought must further determine what is in 
conformity with nature, but conformity with nature again is that alone 
which is determined through reason. The Stoics further say, according to 
Diogenes Laértius (VI. 87, 88) “To live according to nature is to live 
according to that which experience teaches us of the laws both of universal 
nature and of our own nature, by doing nothing which universal law 
forbids; and that law is the right reason which pervades everything, being 
the same with Jupiter, the disposer (ka®nyeuovt) of the existing system of 
things. The virtue of the happy man is when everything occurs according to 
the harmony of the genius (daipovoc) of each individual with reference to 


the will of the disposer of all things.” Thus everything remains as it was in a 
universal formalism. 

We must throughout allow to the Stoics that virtue consists in following 
thought, i.e. the universal law, right reason; anything is moral and right only 
in as far as a universal end 1s in it fulfilled and brought into evidence. This 
last is the substantial, the essential nature of a relationship, and in it we have 
that which is really in thought alone. The universal which must be the 
ultimate determination in action, is, however, not abstract, but the universal 
in this relationship, just as, for example, in property the particular is placed 
on one side. Because man, as a man of thought and culture, acts according 
to his perception, he subordinates his impulses and desires to the universal; 
for they are individual. There is in each human action an individual and 
particular element; but there is a distinction as to whether the particular as 
such is solely insisted upon or whether in this particular the universal is 
secured. It is to the securing of this universal that the energy of Stoicism is 
directed. But this universal has still no content and is undetermined, and 
thereby the Stoic doctrines of virtue are incomplete, empty, meaningless 
and tedious. Virtue indeed is commended in a forcible, lively and edifying 
manner, but as to what this universal law of virtue is, we have no 
indications given us. 

b. The other side as regards the good is external existence, and the 
agreement of circumstances, of external nature, with the end aimed at by 
man. For although the Stoics have expressed the good as being conformity 
with law, in relation to the practical will, they yet defined it, according to 
Diogenes Laértius (VII. 94, 95), as being at the same time the useful, 
“either absolutely and immediately useful or not contrary to utility,” so that 
generally speaking the useful is, as it were, the accident of virtue. “The 
Stoics likewise distinguished manifold good into good having reference to 
the soul, and external good; the former indicates virtues and their actions; 


the latter the fact of pertaining to a noble country, having a virtuous friend, 
and so on. In the third place it is neither external nor is it a matter of self- 
consciousness alone, when the self-same man is virtuous and happy.” These 
conclusions are quite good. Morality does not require to look so coldly on 
what concerns utility, for every good action is in fact useful, i.e. it has 
actuality and brings forth something good. An action which is good without 
being useful is no action and has no actuality. That which in itself is useless 
in the good is its abstraction as being a non-reality. Men not only may, but 
must have the consciousness of utility; for it is true that it is useful to know 
the good. Utility means nothing else but that men have a consciousness 
respecting their actions. If this consciousness is blameworthy, it is still more 
so to know much of the good of one’s action and to consider it less in the 
form of necessity. Thus the question was raised as to how virtue and 
happiness are related to one another, a theme of which the Epicureans have 
also treated. Here it was, as in more recent times, regarded as the great 
problem to discover whether virtue gives happiness, taken altogether by 
itself, whether the conception of happiness is included in its conception. 
That union of virtue and happiness, as the mean, is thus rightly represented 
as being perfect, neither pertaining only to self-consciousness nor to 
externality. 

a. In order to be able to give a general answer to this question, we most 
recollect what was said above of the principle of self-preservation, 
according to which virtue has to do with the rational nature. The fulfilment 
of its end is happiness as finding itself realized, and as the knowledge or 
intuitive perception of itself as an external — a harmony of its Notion or its 
genius with its Being or its reality. The harmony of virtue with happiness 
thus means that the virtuous action realizes itself in and for itself, man 
becomes in it an immediate object to himself, and he comes to the 
perception of himself as objective, or of the objective as himself. This rests 


in the conception of action and particularly of good action. For the bad 
destroys reality and is opposed to self-preservation; but the good is what 
makes for its self-preservation and effectuates it — the good end is thus the 
content that realizes itself in action. But in this general answer to that 
question, properly speaking, the consciousness of the implicitly existent end 
has not sufficiently exactly the signification of virtue, nor has action 
proceeding from the same exactly the signification of virtuous action, 
neither has the reality which it attains the signification of happiness. The 
distinction rests in the fact that the Stoics have merely remained at this 
general conception, and set it forth immediately as actuality; in it however, 
the conception of virtuous action is merely expressed, and not reality. 

B. A further point is that just because the Stoics have remained at this 
position, the opposition between virtue and happiness immediately enters 
in, or, in abstract form, that between thought and its determination. These 
opposites are with Cicero honestum and utile, and their union is the 
question dealt with“! Virtue, which is living in accordance with the 
universal law of nature, is confronted by the satisfaction of the subject as 
such in his particularity. The two sides are, in the first place, this 
particularity of the individual, which, in the most varied aspects has 
existence in me as the abstract “this,” for example, in the pre-supposition of 
determinate inclinations; and here we have pleasure and enjoyment in 
which my existence harmonizes with the demands of my particularity. In 
the second place, I, as the will that fulfils law, am only the formal character 
which has to carry out the universal; and thus, as willing the universal, I am 
in accord with myself as thinking. The two now come into collision, and 
because I seek the one satisfaction or the other, I am in collision with 
myself, because I am also individual. As to this we may hear many trivial 
things said, such as that things often go badly with the virtuous and well 
with the wicked, and that the latter is happy, &c. By going well all external 


circumstances are understood, and on the whole the content is quite 
uninteresting, for it is constituted by the attainment of commonplace ends, 
points of view and interests. Such at once show themselves, however, to be 
merely contingent and external; hence we soon get past this standpoint in 
the problem, and thus external enjoyment, riches, noble birth, &c., do not 
accord with virtue or happiness. The Stoics indeed said: “The implicitly 
good is the perfect” (that which fulfils its end) “in accordance with the 
nature of the rational; now virtue is such, but enjoyment, pleasure and such- 
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like are its accessories 
his own account. Thus these may be the concomitants of virtue, although it 
is a matter of indifference whether they are so or not, for since this 
satisfaction is not end, it is equally a matter of indifference if pain is the 
concomitant of virtue. Conduct which is according to reason only, thus 
further contains man’s abstract concentration within himself, and the fact 
that the consciousness of the true enters into him, so that he renounces 
everything that belongs to immediate desires, feelings, &c. 

In this quite formal principle of holding oneself in a pure harmony with 
oneself of a merely thinking nature, there now rests the power of becoming 
indifferent to every particular enjoyment, desire, passion and interest. 
Because this following of the determinations of reason is in opposition to 
enjoyment, man should seek his end or satisfaction in nothing else than in 
the satisfaction of his reason, in satisfying himself in himself, but not in 
anything outwardly conditioned. Hence much has been said by the Stoics in 
respect of that which pertains to the passions being something that is 
contradictory. The writings of Seneca and Antoninus contain much that is 
true in this regard, and they may be most helpful to those who have not 
attained to the higher degree of conviction. Seneca’s talent must be 
recognized, but we must also be convinced that it does not suffice. 
Antoninus (VIII. 7) shows psychologically that happiness or pleasure is not 


a good. “Regret is a certain self-blame, because something useful has failed, 
the good must be something useful, and the noble and good man must make 
the same his interest. But no noble and good man will feel regret that he has 
fallen short in pleasure; pleasure is thus neither useful nor good. The man 
who has the desire for glory after his death does not recollect that he who 
holds him in remembrance himself dies also, and again he who follows this 
one, until all recollection through these admiring ones who have passed 
away, has been extinguished.” Even if this independence and freedom is 
merely formal, we must still recognize the greatness of this principle. 
However, in this determination of the abstract inward independence and 
freedom of the character in itself lies the power which has made the Stoics 
famous; this Stoic force of character which says that man has only to seek 
to remain like himself, thus coincides with the formal element which I have 
already given (p. 254). For if the consciousness of freedom is my end, in 
this universal end of the pure consciousness of my independence all 
particular determinations of freedom which are constituted by duties and 
laws, have disappeared. The strength of will of Stoicism has therefore 
decided not to regard the particular as its essence, but to withdraw itself 
therefrom; we see on the one hand, that this is a true principle, but on the 
other, it is at the same time abstract still. 


Now because the principle of the Stoic morality professes to be the 
harmony of mind with itself, what should be done is not to let this remain 
formal, and therefore not to let what is not contained in this self-contained 
be any longer shut out of it. That freedom which the Stoics ascribe to man is 
not without relation to what is other than himself; thus he is really 
dependent, and under this category happiness really falls. My independence 
is only one side, to which the other side, the particular side of my existence, 
hence does not yet correspond. The old question, which at this time again 


came up, thus concerns the harmony between virtue and happiness. We 
speak of morality rather than virtue, because that according to which I 
ought to direct my actions is not, as in virtue, my will, as it has become 
custom. Morality really contains my subjective conviction that that which I 
do is in conformity with rational determinations of will, with universal 
duties. That question is a necessary one, a problem which even in Kant’s 
time occupied men, and in endeavouring to solve it we must begin by 
considering what is to be understood by happiness. Much more is 
afterwards said of that in which satisfaction is to be sought. However, from 
what is external and exposed to chance we must at once break free. 
Happiness in general means nothing more than the feeling of harmony with 
self. That which is pleasing to the senses is pleasing because a harmony 
with ourselves is therein contained. The contrary and unpleasing is, on the 
other hand, a negation, a lack of correspondence with our desires. The 
Stoics have posited as the very essence of enjoyment this harmony of our 
inner nature with itself, but only as inward freedom and the consciousness, 
or even only the feeling of this harmony, so that enjoyment such as this is 
contained in virtue itself. Yet this enjoyment ever remains a secondary 
matter, a consequence, which in so far as it is so cannot be made end, but 
should only be considered as an accessory. The Stoics said in this regard 
that virtue is alone to be sought, but with virtue happiness on its own 
account is found, for it confers blessing explicitly as such. This happiness 1s 
true and imperturbable even if man is in misfortune; thus the greatness of 
the Stoic philosophy consists in the fact that if the will thus holds together 
within itself, nothing can break into it, that everything else is kept outside of 
it, for even the removal of pain cannot be an end. The Stoics have been 
laughed at because they said that pain is no evil.“° But toothache and the 
like are not in question as regards this problem. We cannot but know we are 
subject to such; pain like this, and unhappiness are, however, two different 


things. Thus the problem throughout is only to be understood as the demand 
for a harmony of the rational will with external reality. To this reality there 
also belongs the sphere of particular existence, of subjectivity, of 
personality, of particular interests. But of these interests the universal alone 
truly pertains to this reality, for only in so far as it is universal, can it 
harmonize with the rationality of the will. It is thus quite right to say that 
suffering, pain, &c., are no evil, whereby the conformity with myself, my 
freedom, might be destroyed; I am elevated over such in the union which is 
maintained with myself, and even if I may feel them, they can still not make 
me at variance with myself. This inward unity with myself as felt, is 
happiness, and this is not destroyed by outward evil. 

y. Another opposition is that within virtue itself. Because the universal 
law of right reason is alone to be taken as the standard of action, there is no 
longer any really absolutely fixed determination, for all duty is always, so to 
speak, a particular content, which can plainly be grasped in universal form, 
without this, however, in any way affecting the content. Because virtue is 
thus that which is conformable to the real essence or law of things, in a 
general sense the Stoics called virtue everything, in every department, 
which is in conformity with law in that department. Hence, Diogenes tells 
us (VII. 92), they also speak of logical and physical virtues, just as their 
morality represents individual duties (ta Ka8jKovta) by passing in review 
the individual natural relationships in which man stands, and showing what 
in them is rational.“ But this is only a kind of quibbling such as we have 
also seen in Cicero’s case. Thus in as far as an ultimate deciding criterion of 
that which is good cannot be set up, the principle being destitute of 
determination, the ultimate decision rests with the subject, Just as before 
this it was the oracle that decided, at the commencement of this profounder 
inwardness the subject was given the power of deciding as to what is right. 
For since Socrates’ time the determination of what was right by the standard 


of customary morality had ceased in Athens to be ultimate; hence with the 
Stoics all external determination falls away, and the power of decision can 
only be placed in the subject as such, which in the last instance determines 
from itself as conscience. Although much that 1s elevated and edifying may 
find its support here, an actual determination is still wanting; hence there is 
according to the Stoics only one virtue,“ and the wise man is the virtuous. 
c. The Stoics have thus in the third place likewise been in the way of 
representing an ideal of the wise man which, however, is nothing more than 
the will of the subject which in itself only wills itself, remains at the thought 
of the good, because it is good, allows itself in its steadfastness to be moved 
by nothing different from itself, such as desires, pain, &c., desires its 
freedom alone, and is prepared to give up all else — which thus, if it 
experiences outward pain and misfortune, yet separates these from the 
inwardness of its consciousness. The question of why the expression of rel 
morality has with the Stoics the form of the ideal of the wise man finds its 
answer, however, in the fact that the mere conception of virtuous 
consciousness, of action with respect to an implicitly existent end, finds in 
individual consciousness alone the element of moral reality. For if the 
Stoics had gone beyond the mere conception of action for the implicitly 
existent end, and had reached to the knowledge of the content, they would 
not have required to express this as a subject. To them rational self- 
preservation is virtue. But if we ask what it is that is evolved by virtue, the 
answer is to the effect that it is just rational self-preservation; and thus they 
have not by this expression got beyond that formal circle. Moral reality is 
not expressed as that which is enduring, which is evolved and ever evolving 
itself. And moral reality is just this, to exist; for as nature is an enduring and 
existent system, the spiritual as such must be an objective world. To this 
reality the Stoics have, however, not reached. Or we may understand this 


thus. Their moral reality is only the wise man, an ideal and not a reality — 
in fact the mere conception whose reality is not set forth. 

This subjectivity is already contained in the fact that moral reality, 
expressed as virtue, thereby immediately presents the appearance of being 
present only as a quality of the individual. This virtue, as such, in as far as 
only the moral reality of the individual is indicated, cannot attain to 
happiness in and for itself, even though happiness, regarded in the light of 
realization, were only the realization of the individual. For this happiness 
would be just the enjoyment of the individual as the harmony of existence 
with him as individual; but with him as individual true happiness does not 
harmonize, but only with him as universal man. Man must likewise not in 
the least desire that it should harmonize with him as individual man, that 1s, 
he must be indifferent to the individuality of his existence, and to the 
harmony with the individual as much as to the want of harmony; he must be 
able to dispense with happiness just as, if he possesses it, he must be free 
from it; or it is only a harmony of him with himself as a universal. If merely 
the subjective conception of morality is therein contained, its true 
relationship is yet thereby expressed; for it is this freedom of consciousness 
which in its enjoyment rests in itself and is independent of objects, — what 
we expressed above (p. 264) as the special characteristic of the Stoic 
morality. Stoic self-consciousness has not here to deal with its individuality 
as such, but solely with the freedom in which it is conscious of itself only as 
the universal. Now could one call this happiness, in distinction to the other, 
true happiness, happiness would still, on the whole, remain a wrong 
expression. The satisfaction of rational consciousness in itself as an 
immediate universal, is a state of being which is simulated by the 
determination of happiness; for in happiness we have the moment of self- 
consciousness as an individuality. But this differentiated consciousness 1s 


not present in that self-satisfaction; for in that freedom the individual has 


rather the sense of his universality only. Striving after happiness, after 
spiritual enjoyment, and talking of the excellence of the pleasures of science 
and art, is hence dull and insipid, for the matter with which we are occupied 
has no longer the form of enjoyment, or it does away with that conception. 
This sort of talk has indeed passed away and it no longer has any interest. 
The true point of view is to concern oneself with the matter itself and not 
with enjoyment, that is, not with the constant reflection on the relation to 
oneself as individual, but with the matter as a matter, and as implicitly 
universal. We must take care besides that things are tolerable to us as 
individuals, and the pleasanter the better. But no further notice or speech 
about this is requisite, nor are we to imagine that there is much that is 
rational and important within it. But the Stoic consciousness does not get 
beyond this individuality to the reality of the universal, and therefore it has 
only to express the form, the real as an individual, or the wise man. 

The highest point reached by Aristotle, the thought of thought, is also 
present in Stoicism, but in such a way that it does not stand in its individual 
capacity as it appears to do in Aristotle, having what is different beside it, 
but as being quite alone. Thus in the Stoic consciousness there is just this 
freedom, this negative moment of abstraction from existence, an 
independence which is capable of giving up everything, but not as an empty 
passivity and self-abnegation, as though everything could be taken from it, 
but an independence which can resign it voluntarily, without thereby losing 
its reality; for its reality is really just the simple rationality, the pure thought 
of itself. Here pure consciousness thus attains to being its own object, and 
because reality is to it only this simple object, its object annuls in itself all 
modes of existence, and is nothing in and for itself, being therein only in the 
form of something abrogated. 

All is merged into this: the simplicity of the Notion, or its pure 
negativity, 1s posited in relation to everything. But the real filling in, the 


objective mode, is wanting, and in order to enter into this, Stoicism requires 
that the content should be given. Hence the Stoics depicted the ideal of the 
wise man in specially eloquent terms, telling how perfectly sufficient in 
himself and independent he is, for what the wise man does is right. The 
description of the ideal formed by the Stoics is hence a common subject of 
discussion and is even devoid of interest; or at least the negative element in 
it is alone noteworthy. “The wise man is free and likewise in chains, for he 
acts from himself, uncorrupted by fear or desire.” Everything which belongs 
to desire and fear he does not reckon to himself, he gives to such the 
position of being something foreign to him; for no particular existence is 
secure to him. “The wise man is alone king, for he alone is not bound to 
laws, and he is debtor to no one.” Thus we here see the autonomy and 
autocracy of the wise man, who, merely following reason, is absolved from 
all established laws which are recognized, and for which no rational ground 
can be given, or which appear to rest somewhat on a natural aversion or 
instinct. For even in relation to actual conduct no definite law has properly 
speaking reality for him, and least of all those which appear to belong to 
nature as such alone, e.g. the prohibition against entering into marriage 
relations which are considered incestuous, the prohibition of intercourse 
between man and man, for in reason the same thing is fitting as regards the 
one which is so as regards the others. Similarly the wise man may eat 
human flesh,“ &c. But a universal reason is something quite indeterminate. 
Thus the Stoics have not passed beyond their abstract understanding in the 
transgression of these laws, and therefore they have allowed their king to do 
much that was immoral; for if incest, pederasty, the eating of human flesh, 
were at first forbidden as though through a natural instinct only, they 
likewise can by no means exist before the judgment-seat of reason. The 
Stoic wise man is thus also ‘enlightened,’ in the sense that where he did not 


know how to bring the natural instinct into the form of a rational reason, he 


trampled upon nature. Thus that which is called natural law or natural 
instinct comes into opposition with what is set forth as immediately and 
universally rational. For example, those first actions seem to rest on natural 
feelings, and we must remember that feelings are certainly not the object of 
thought; as opposed to this, property is something thought, universal in 
itself, a recognition of my possession from all, and thus it indeed belongs to 
the region of the understanding. But should the wise man hence not be 
bound by the former because it is not something immediately thought, this 
is merely the fault of his want of comprehension. As we have, however, 
seen that in the sphere of theory the thought-out simplicity of the truth is 
capable of all content, so we find this also to be the case with the good, that 
which is practically thought-out, without therefore being any content in 
itself. To wish to justify such a content through a reason thus indicates a 
confusion between the perception of the individual and that of all reality, it 
means a superficiality of perception which does not acknowledge a certain 
thing because it is not known in this and that regard. But this is so for the 
reason that it only seeks out and knows the most immediate grounds and 
cannot know whether there are not other aspects and other grounds. Such 
grounds as these allow of reasons for and against everything being found — 
on the one hand a positive relation to something which, though in other 
cases necessary, as such can also be again sublated; and, on the other hand, 
a negative relation to something necessary, which can likewise again be 
held to be valid. 

Because the Stoics indeed placed virtue in thought, but found no 
concrete principle of rational self-determination whereby determinateness 
and difference developed, they, in the first place, have carried on a 
reasoning by means of grounds to which they lead back virtue. They draw 
deductions from facts, connections, consequences, from a contradiction or 


opposition; and this Antoninus and Seneca do in an edifying way and with 


great ingenuity. Reasons, however, prove to be a nose of wax; for there are 
good grounds for everything, such as “These instincts, implanted as they are 
by nature,” or “Short life,” &c. Which reasons should be esteemed as good 
thereby depends on the end and interest which form the pre-supposition 
giving them their power. Hence reasons are as a whole subjective. This 
method of reflecting on self and on what we should do, leads to the giving 
to our ends the breadth of reflection due to penetrative insight, the 
enlargement of the sphere of consciousness. It is thus I who bring forward 
these wise and good grounds. They do not constitute the thing, the objective 
itself, but the thing of my own will, of my desire, a bauble through which I 
set up before me the nobility of my mind; the opposite of this is self- 
oblivion in the thing. In Seneca himself there is more folly and bombast in 
the way of moral reflection than genuine truth; and thus there has been 
brought up against him both his riches, the splendour of his manner of life, 
his having allowed Nero to give him wealth untold, and also the fact that he 
had Nero as his pupil; for the latter delivered orations composed by 
Seneca.“ This reasoning is often brilliant, as with Seneca: we find much 
that awakens and strengthens the mind, clever antitheses and rhetoric, but 
we likewise feel the coldness and tediousness of these moral discourses. We 
are stimulated but not often satisfied, and this may be deemed the character 
of sophistry: if acuteness in forming distinctions and sincere opinion must 
be there recognized, yet final conviction is ever lacking. 

In the second place there is in the Stoic standpoint the higher, although 
negatively formal principle, that what is thought 1s alone as such the end 
and the good, and therefore that in this form of abstract thought alone, as in 
Kant’s principle of duty, there is contained that by which man must 
establish and secure his self-consciousness, so that he can esteem and 
follow nothing in himself in as far as it has any other content for itself. “The 
happy life,” says Seneca (De vita beata, 5), “is unalterably grounded on a 


right and secure judgment.” The formal security of the mind which abstracts 
from everything, sets up for us no development of objective principles, but 
a subject which maintains itself in this constancy, and in an indifference not 
due to stupidity, but studied; and this is the infinitude of self-consciousness 
in itself. 

Because the moral principle of the Stoics remains at this formalism, all 
that they treat of 1s comprised in this. For their thoughts are the constant 
leading back of consciousness to its unity with itself. The power of 
despising existence is great, the strength of this negative attitude sublime. 
The Stoic principle is a necessary moment in the Idea of absolute 
consciousness; it is also a necessary manifestation in time. For if, as in the 
Roman world, the life of the real mind is lost in the abstract universal; the 
consciousness, where real universality is destroyed, must go back into its 
individuality and maintain itself in its thoughts. Hence, when the political 
existence and moral actuality of Greece had perished, and when in later 
times the Roman Empire also became dissatisfied with the present, it 
withdrew into itself, and there sought the right and moral which had already 
disappeared from ordinary life. It is thus herein implied, not that the 
condition of the world is a rational and right one, but only that the subject as 
such should assert his freedom in himself. Everything that is outward, 
world, relationships, &c., are so disposed as to be capable of being 
abrogated; in it there is thus no demand for the real harmony of reason and 
existence; or that which we might term objective morality and rectitude is 
not found in it. Plato has set up the ideal of a Republic, i.e. of a rational 
condition of mankind in the state; for this esteem for right, morality and 
custom which is to him the principal matter, constitutes the side of reality in 
that which is rational; and it is only through a rational condition of the 
world such as this, that the harmony of the external with the internal is in 
this concrete sense present. In regard to morality and power of willing the 


good, nothing more excellent can be read than what Marcus Aurelius has 
written in his Meditations on himself; he was Emperor of the whole of the 
then known civilized world, and likewise bore himself nobly and justly as a 
private individual. But the condition of the Roman Empire was not altered 
by this philosophic emperor, and his successor, who was of a different 
character, was restrained by nothing from inaugurating a condition of things 
as bad as his own wicked caprice might direct. It is something much higher 
when the inward principle of the mind, of the rational will, likewise realizes 
itself, so that there arises a rational constitution, a condition of things in 
accordance with culture and law. Through such objectivity of reason, the 
determinations which come together in the ideal of the wise man are first 
consolidated. There then is present a system of moral relationships which 
are duties; each determination is then in its place, the one subordinated to 
the other, and the higher is predominant. Hence it comes to pass that the 
conscience becomes bound (which is a higher point than the Stoic freedom), 
that the objective relationships which we call duties are consolidated after 
the manner of a just condition of things, as well as being held by mind to be 
fixed determinations. Because these duties do not merely appear to hold 
good in a general sense, but are also recognized in my conscience as having 
the character of the universal, the harmony of the rational will and reality is 
established. On the one hand, the objective system of freedom as necessity 
exists, and, on the other, the rational in me is real as conscience. The Stoic 
principle has not yet reached to this more concrete attitude, as being on the 
one hand abstract morality, and, on the other, the subject that has a 
conscience. The freedom of self-consciousness in itself is the principle, but 
it has not yet attained to its concrete form, and its relation to happiness 
exists only in its determination as indifferent and contingent, which relation 
must be given up. In the concrete principle of rationality the condition of 


the world, as of my conscience, is not, however, indifferent. 


This is a general description of Stoic morality; the main point is to 
recognize its point of view and chief relationships. Because in the Roman 
world a perfectly consistent position, and one conformable to existing 
conditions, has attained to the consciousness of itself, the philosophy of the 
Stoics has more specially found its home in the Roman world. The noble 
Romans have hence only proved the negative, an indifference to life and to 
all that is external; they could be great only in a subjective or negative 
manner — in the manner of a private individual. The Roman jurists are also 
said to have been likewise Stoic philosophers, but, on the one hand, we find 
that our teachers of Roman law only speak ill of Philosophy, and, on the 
other, they are yet sufficiently inconsistent to state it to the credit of the 
Roman jurists that they were philosophers. So far as I understand law, I can 
find in it, among the Romans, nothing either of thought, Philosophy or the 
Notion. If we are to call the reasoning of the understanding logical thought, 
they may indeed be held to be philosophers, but this is also present in the 
reasoning of Master Hugo, who certainly does not claim to be a 
philosopher. The reasoning of the understanding and the philosophic Notion 
are two different things. We shall now proceed to what is in direct contrast 
to the Stoic philosophy, Epicureanism. 


B. Epicurus. 
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THE EPICUREAN PHILOSOPHY, which forms the counterpart to Stoicism, 
was just as much elaborated as the Stoic, if, indeed, it were not more so. 
While the latter posited as truth existence for thought — the universal 
Notion — and held firmly to this principle, Epicurus, the founder of the 
other system, held a directly opposite view, regarding as the true essence 
not Being in general, but Being as sensation, that is, consciousness in the 
form of immediate particularity. As the Stoics did not seek the principle of 
the Cynics — that man must confine himself to the simplicity of nature — 
in man’s requirements, but placed it in universal reason, so Epicurus 
elevated the principle that happiness should be our chief end into the region 
of thought, by seeking pleasure in a universal which is determined through 
thought. And though, in so doing, he may have given a higher scientific 
form to the doctrines of the Cyrenaics. it is yet self-evident that if existence 
for sensation is to be regarded as the truth, the necessity for the Notion is 
altogether abrogated, and in the absence of speculative interest things cease 
to form a united whole, all things being in point of fact lowered to the point 
of view of the ordinary human understanding. Notwithstanding this proviso, 
before we take this philosophy into consideration, we must carefully divest 
ourselves of all the ideas commonly prevalent regarding Epicureanism. 

As regards the life of Epicurus, he was born in the Athenian village of 
Gargettus in Ol. 109, 3 (B.C. 342), and therefore before the death of 
Aristotle, which took place in Ol. 114, 3. His opponents, especially the 
Stoics, have raked up against him more accusations than I can tell of, and 
have invented the most trivial anecdotes respecting his doings. He had poor 
parents; his father, Neocles, was village schoolmaster, and Cheerestrata, his 


mother, was a sorceress: that is, she earned money, like the women of 
Thrace and Thessaly, by furnishing spells and incantations, as was quite 
common in those days. The father, taking Epicurus with him, migrated with 
an Athenian colony to Samos, but here also he was obliged to give 
instruction to children, because his plot of land was not sufficient for the 
maintenance of his family. At the age of about eighteen years, just about the 
time when Aristotle was living in Chalcis, Epicurus returned to Athens. He 
had already, in Samos, made the philosophy of Democritus a special subject 
of study, and now in Athens he devoted himself to it more than ever; in 
addition to this, he was on intimate terms with several of the philosophers 
then flourishing, such as Xenocrates, the Platonist, and Theophrastus, a 
follower of Aristotle. When Epicurus was twelve years old, he read with his 
teacher Hesiod’s account of Chaos, the source of all things; and this was 
perhaps not without influence on his philosophic views. Otherwise he 
professed to be self-taught, in the sense that he produced his philosophy 
entirely from himself; but we are not to suppose from this that he did not 
attend the lectures or study the writings of other philosophers. Neither is it 
to be understood that he was altogether original in his philosophy as far as 
content was concerned; for, as will be noted later, his physical philosophy 
especially is that of Leucippus and Democritus. It was at Mitylene in 
Lesbos that he first came forward as teacher of an original philosophic 
system, and then again at Lampsacus in Asia Minor; he did not, however, 
find very many hearers. After having for some years led an unsettled life, he 
returned in about the six and thirtieth year of his age to Athens, to the very 
centre of all Philosophy; and there, some time after, he bought for himself a 
garden, where he lived and taught in the midst of his friends. Though so 
frail in body that for many years he was unable to rise from his chair, in his 
manner of living he was most regular and frugal, and he devoted himself 
entirely to science, to the exclusion of all other interests. Even Cicero, 


though in other respects he has little to say in his favour, bears testimony to 
the warmth of his friendships, and adds that no one can deny he was a good, 
a humane, and a kindly man. Diogenes Laértius gives special 
commendation to his reverence towards his parents, his generosity to his 
brothers, and his benevolence to all. He died of stone in the seventy-first 
year of his age. Just before his death he had himself placed in a warm bath, 
drank a cup of wine, and charged his friends to remember what he had 
taught them.“ 

No other teacher has ever been loved and reverenced by his scholars as 
much as Epicurus; they lived on such intimate terms of friendship that they 
determined to make common stock of their possessions with him, and so 
continue in a permanent association, like a kind of Pythagorean 
brotherhood. This they were, however, forbidden to do by Epicurus himself, 
because it would have betrayed a distrust in their readiness to share what 
they had with one another; but where distrust is possible, there neither 
friendship, nor unity, nor constancy of attachment can find a place. After his 
death he was held in honoured remembrance by his disciples: they carried 
about with them everywhere his likeness, engraved on rings or drinking- 
cups, and remained so faithful to his teaching that they considered it almost 
a crime to make any alteration in it (while in the Stoic philosophy 
development was continually going on), and his school, in respect of his 
doctrines, resembled a closely-barricaded state to which all entrance was 
denied. The reason for this lies, as we shall presently see, in his system 
itself; and the further result, from a scientific point of view, ensued that we 
can name no celebrated disciples of his who carried on and completed his 
teaching on their own account. For his disciples could only have gained 
distinction for themselves by going further than Epicurus did. But to go 
further would have been to reach the Notion, which would only have 
confused the system of Epicurus; for what is devoid of thought is thrown 


into confusion by the introduction of the Notion, and it is this very lack of 
thought which has been made a principle. Not that it is in itself without 
thought, but the use made of thought is to hold back thought, and thought 
thus takes up a negative position in regard to itself; and the philosophic 
activity of Epicurus is thus directed towards the restoration and maintaining 
of what is sensuous through the very Notion which renders it confused. 
Therefore his philosophy has not advanced nor developed, but it must also 
be said that it has not retrograded; a certain Metrodorus alone is said to have 
carried it on further in some directions. It is also told to the credit of the 
Epicurean philosophy that this Metrodorus was the only disciple of 
Epicurus who went over to Carneades; for the rest, it surpassed all others in 
its unbroken continuity of doctrine and its long duration; for all of them 
became degenerate or suffered interruption. When some one called the 
attention of Arcesilaus to this attachment to Epicurus, by the remark that 
while so many had gone over from other philosophers to Epicurus, scarcely 
a single example was known of any one passing over from the Epicurean 
system to another, Arcesilaus made the witty rejoinder: “Men may become 
eunuchs, but eunuchs can never again become men.’’“® 

Epicurus himself produced in his lifetime an immense number of works, 
being a much more prolific author than Chrysippus, who vied with him in 
the number of his writings,““ if we deduct from the latter his compilations 
from the works of others or from his own. The number of his writings is 
said to have amounted to three hundred; it is scarcely to be regretted that 
they are lost to us. We may rather thank Heaven that they no longer exist; 
philologists at any rate would have had great trouble with them. The main 
source of our knowledge of Epicurus is the whole of the tenth book of 
Diogenes Laértius, which after all gives us but scanty information, though it 
deals with the subject at great length. We should, of course, have been 
better off had we possessed the philosopher’s own writings, but we know 


enough of him to make us honour the whole. For, besides this, we know a 
good deal about the philosophy of Epicurus through Cicero, Sextus 
Empiricus and Seneca; and so accurate are the accounts they give of him, 
that the fragment of one of Epicurus’s own writings, found some years ago 
in Herculaneum, and reprinted by Orelli from the Neapolitan edition 
(Epicuri Fragmenta libri II. et XI. De natura, illustr. Orellius, Lipsiz 1818), 
has neither extended nor enriched our knowledge; so that we must in all 
earnestness deprecate the finding of the remaining writings. 

With regard to the Epicurean philosophy, it is by no means to be looked 
on as setting forth a system of Notions, but, on the contrary, as a system of 
ordinary conceptions or even of sensuous existence, which, looked at from 
the ordinary point of view as perceived by the senses, Epicurus has made 
the very foundation and standard of truth (p. 277). A detailed explanation of 
how sensation can be such, he has given in his so-called Canonic. As in the 
case of the Stoics, we have first to speak of the manner which Epicurus 
adopted of determining the criterion of truth; secondly, of his philosophy of 
nature; and thirdly and lastly, of his moral teaching. 


1. Canonical Philosophy. 


Epicurus gave the name of Canonic to what is really a system of logic, in 
which he defines the criteria of truth, in regard to the theoretic, as in fact 
sensuous perceptions, and, further, as conceptions or anticipations 
(mpoAnwetc); in regard to the practical, as the passions, impulses, and 
affections.“ 

a. On the theoretic side the criterion, closely considered, has, according 
to Epicurus, three moments, which are the three stages of knowledge; first, 
sensuous perception, as the side of the external; secondly, ordinary 
conception, as the side of the internal; thirdly, opinion (60éa), as the union 


of the two. 


a. “Sensuous perception is devoid of reason,” being what is given 
absolutely. “For it is not moved by itself, nor can it, if if is moved by 
something else, take away from or add to” that which it is, but it is exactly 
what it is. “It is beyond criticism or refutation. For neither can one sensation 
judge another, both being alike, since both have equal authority;”>» — when 
the presentations of sight are of the same kind, every one of them must 
admit the truth of all the rest. “Nor can one of them pass judgment on 
another when they are unlike, for they each have their value as differing;” 
red and blue, for example, are each something individual. “Nor can one 
sensation pass judgment on another when they are heterogeneous; for we 
give heed to all. Thought, in the same way, cannot criticize the senses; for 
all thought itself depends on the sensation,” which forms its content. But 
sensuous perception may go far wrong. “The truth of what our senses 
perceive is first evinced by this, that the power of perception remains with 
us; sight and hearing are permanent powers of this kind as much as the 
capacity of feeling pain. In this way even the unknown” (the unperceived) 
“may be indicated by means of that which appears” (perception). Of this 
conception of objects of perception which are not immediate we shall have 
to speak more particularly hereafter (p. 292) in dealing with physical 
science. “Thus all” (unknown, imperceptible) “thoughts originated in the 
senses either directly in respect of their chance origin or in respect of 
relationship, analogy, and combination; to these operations thought also 
contributes something,” namely as the formal connection of the sensuous 
conceptions. “The fancies of the insane or of our dreams are also true; for 
they act upon us, but that which is not real does not act.”“= Thus every 
sensuous perception is explicitly true, in so far as it shows itself to be 
abiding, and that which is not apparent to our senses must be apprehended 
after the same manner as the perception known to us. We hear Epicurus say, 
just as we hear it said in everyday life: What I see and hear, or, speaking 


generally, what I perceive by my senses, comprises the existent; every such 
object of sense exists on its own account, one of them does not contradict 
the other, but all are on the same level of validity, and reciprocally 
indifferent. These objects of perception are themselves the material and 
content of thought, inasmuch as thought is continually making use of the 
images of these things. 

B. “Ordinary conception is now a sort of comprehension (KatdAnyic), or 
correct opinion or thought, or the universal indwelling power of thinking; 
that is to say, it is the recollection of that which has often appeared to us,” 
— the picture. “For instance, when I say, ‘this is a man,’ I, with the help of 
previous perceptions, at once by my power of representation recognize his 
form.” By dint of this repetition the sensuous perception becomes a 
permanent conception in me, which asserts itself; that is the real foundation 
of all that we hold true. These representations are universal, but certainly 
the Epicureans have not placed universality in the form of thinking, but 
only said it is caused by frequency of appearance. This is further confirmed 
by the name which is given to the image which has thus arisen within us. 
“Everything has its evidence (évapyéc) in the name first conferred on it.”+2 
The name is the ratification of the perception. The evidence which Epicurus 
terms évdpyela is just the recognition of the sensuous through subsumption 
under the conceptions already possessed, and to which the name gives 
permanence; the evidence of a conception is therefore this, that we affirm 
an object perceptible by the senses to correspond with the image. That is the 
acquiescence which we have found taking place with the Stoics when 
thought gives its assent to a content; thought, however, which recognizes 
the thing as its own, and receives it into itself, with the Stoics remained 
formal only. With Epicurus the unity of the conception of the object with 
itself exists also as a remembrance in consciousness, which, however, 


proceeds from the senses; the image, the conception, is what harmonizes 


with a sense-perception. The recognition of the object is here an 
apprehension, not as an object of thought, but as an object of imagination; 
for apprehension belongs to recollection, to memory. The name, it is true, is 
something universal, belongs to thinking, makes the manifold simple, yea, 
is in a high degree ideal; but in such a way that its meaning and its content 
are the sensuous, and are not thus to be counted as simple, but as sensuous. 
In this way opinion is established instead of knowledge. 

y. In the last place, opinion is nothing but the reference of that general 
conception, which we have within us, to an object, a perception, or to the 
testimony of the senses; and that is the passing of a judgment. For in a 
conception we have anticipated that which comes directly before our eyes; 
and by this standard we pronounce whether something is a man, a tree, or 
not. “Opinion depends on something already evident to us, to which we 
refer when we ask how we know that this is a man or not. This opinion is 
also itself termed conception, and it may be either true or false: — true, 
when what we see before our eyes is corroborated or not contradicted by the 
testimony of the conception; false in the opposite case.” That is to say, in 
opinion we apply a conception which we already possess, or the type, to an 
object which is before us, and which we then examine to see if it 
corresponds with our mental representation of it. Opinion is true if it 
corresponds with the type; and it has its criterion in perceiving whether it 
repeats itself as it was before or not. This is the whole of the ordinary 
process in consciousness, when it begins to reflect. When we have the 
conception, it requires the testimony that we have seen or still see the object 
in question. From the sensuous perceptions blue, sour, sweet, and so on, the 
general conceptions which we possess are formed; and when an object 
again comes before us, we recognize that this image corresponds with this 
object. This is the whole criterion, and a very trivial process it 1s; for it goes 
no further than the first beginnings of the sensuous consciousness, the 


immediate perception of an object. The next stage is without doubt this, that 
the first perception forms itself into a general image, and then the object 
which is present is subsumed under the general image. That kind of truth 
which anything has of which it can only be said that the evidence of the 
senses does not contradict it, is possessed by the conceptions of the unseen, 
for instance, the apprehension of heavenly phenomena: here we cannot 
approach nearer, we can see something indeed, but we cannot have the 
sensuous perception of it in its completeness; we therefore apply to it what 
we already know by other perceptions, if there is but some circumstance 
therein which is also present in that other perception or conception (supra, 
p. 282). 

b. From these external perceptions of objects presently existing, with 
which we here began, the affections, the internal perceptions, which give 
the criteria for practical life are however distinguished; they are of two 
kinds, either pleasant or unpleasant. That is to say, they have as their 
content pleasure or satisfaction, and pain: the first, as that which peculiarly 
belongs to the perceiver, is the positive; but pain, as something alien to him, 
is the negative. It is these sensuous perceptions which determine action; 
they are the material from which general conceptions regarding what causes 
me pain or pleasure are formed; as being permanent they are therefore again 
conceptions, and opinion is again this reference of conception to perception, 
according to which I pass judgment on objects — affections, desires, and so 
on. It is by this opinion, therefore, that the decision to do or to avoid 
anything 1s arrived at. 

This constitutes the whole Canon of Epicurus, the universal standard of 
truth; it is so simple that nothing can well be simpler, and yet it is very 
abstract. It consists of ordinary psychological conceptions which are correct 
on the whole, but quite superficial; it is the mechanical view of conception 
having respect to the first beginnings of observation. But beyond this there 


lies another and quite different sphere, a field that contains determinations 
in themselves; and these are the criteria by which the statements of Epicurus 
must be judged. Nowadays even Sceptics are fond of speaking of facts of 
consciousness; this sort of talk goes no further than the Epicurean Canon. 


2. Metaphysics. 


In the second place, Epicurus enters on a metaphysical explanation of how 
we are related to the object; for sensuous perception and outside 
impressions he unhesitatingly regards as our relation to external things, so 
that he places the conceptions in me, the objects outside of me. In raising 
the question of how we come by our conceptions, there lies a double 
question: on the one hand, since sense-perceptions are not like conceptions, 
but require an external object, what is the objective manner in which the 
images of external things enter into us? On the other hand, it may be asked 
how conceptions of such things as are not matter of perception arise in us; 
this seems to be an activity of thought, which derives conceptions such as 
these from other conceptions; we shall, however, see presently (pp. 287, 
288) and more in detail, how the soul, which is here related to the object in 
independent activity, arrives at such a point. 

“From the surfaces of things,” says Epicurus in the first place, “there 
passes off a constant stream, which cannot be detected by our senses” (for 
things would in any other case decrease in size) and which is very fine; 
“and this because, by reason of the counteracting replenishment, the thing 
itself in its solidity long preserves the same arrangement and disposition of 
the atoms; and the motion through the air of these surfaces which detach 
themselves is of the utmost rapidity, because it is not necessary that what is 
detached should have any thickness;” it is only a surface. Epicurus says, 
“Such a conception does not contradict our senses, when we take into 


consideration how pictures produce their effects in a very similar way, I 


mean by bringing us into sympathy with external things. Therefore 
emanations, like pictures, pass out from them into us, so that we see and 
know the forms and colours of things.”+* This is a very trivial way of 
representing sense-perception. Epicurus took for himself the easiest 
criterion of the truth that is not seen, a criterion still in use, namely that it is 
not contradicted by what we see or hear. For in truth such matters of 
thought as atoms, the detachment of surfaces, and so forth, are beyond our 
powers of sight. Certainly we manage to see and to hear something 
different; but there is abundance of room for what is seen and what is 
conceived or imagined to exist alongside of one another. If the two are 
allowed to fall apart, they do not contradict each other; for it is not until we 
relate them that the contradiction becomes apparent. 

“Error,” as Epicurus goes on to say on the second point “comes to pass 
when, through the movement that takes place within us on the conception 
therein wrought, such a change is effected that the conception can no longer 
obtain for itself the testimony of perception. There would be no truth, no 
likeness of our perceptions, which we receive as in pictures or in dreams or 
in any other way, if there were nothing on which we, as it were, put out our 
faculty of observation. There would be no untruth if we did not receive into 
ourselves another movement, which, to be sure, is conformable to the 
entering in of the conception, but which has at the same time an 


interruption.” 


Error is therefore, according to Epicurus, only a 
displacement of the pictures in us, which does not proceed from the 
movement of perception, but rather from this, that we check their influence 
by a movement originating in ourselves; how this interruption is brought 
about will be shown more fully later on (pp. 290, 300). 

The Epicurean theory of knowledge reduces itself to these few passages, 
some of which are also obscurely expressed, or else not very happily 


selected or quoted by Diogenes Laé€rtius; it is impossible to have a theory 


less explicitly stated. Knowledge, on the side of thought, is determined 
merely as a particular movement which makes an interruption; and as 
Epicurus, as we have already seen, looks on things as made up of a 
multitude of atoms, thought is the moment which is different from the 
atoms, the vacuum, the pores, whereby resistance to this stream of atoms is 
rendered possible. If this negative is also again, as soul, affirmative, 
Epicurus in the notional determination of thinking has only reached this 
negativity, that we look away from something, i.e. we interrupt that 
inflowing stream. The answer to the question of what this interrupting 
movement exactly is, when taken for itself, 1s connected with the more 
advanced conceptions of Epicurus; and in order to discuss them more in 
detail, we must go back to the implicit basis of his system. 

This constitutes on the whole the metaphysic of Epicurus; in it he has 
expounded his doctrine of the atom, but not with greater definiteness than 
did Leucippus and Democritus. The essence and the truth of things were to 
him, as they were to them, atoms and vacuum: “Atoms have no properties 
except figure, weight and magnitude.” Atoms, as atoms, must remain 
undetermined; but the Atomists have been forced to take the inconsistent 
course of ascribing properties to them: the quantitative properties of 
magnitude and figure, the qualitative property of weight. But that which is 
in itself altogether indivisible can have neither figure nor magnitude; and 
even weight, direction upon something else, is opposed to the abstract 
repulsion of the atom. Epicurus even says: “Every property is liable to 
change, but the atoms change not. In all dissolutions of the composite, 
something must remain a constant and indissoluble, which no change can 
transform into that which is not, or bring from non-being into Being. This 
unchangeable element, therefore, is constituted by some bodies and figures. 
The properties are a certain relation of atoms to each other.’*= In like 
manner we have already seen with Aristotle (p. 178) that the tangible is the 


foundation of properties: a distinction which under various forms is still 
always made and is in common use. We mean by this that an opposition is 
established between fundamental properties, such as we here have in 
weight, figure and magnitude, and sensuous properties, which are only in 
relation to us, and are derived from the former original differences. This has 
frequently been understood as if weight were in things, while the other 
properties were only in our senses: but, in general, the former is the moment 
of the implicit, or the abstract essence of the thing, while the latter 1s its 
concrete existence, which expresses its relation to other things. 

The important matter now would be to indicate the relation of atoms to 
sensuous appearance, to allow essence to pass over into the negative: but 
here Epicurus rambles amidst the indeterminate which expresses nothing; 
for we perceive in him, as in the other physicists, nothing but an 
unconscious medley of abstract ideas and realities. All particular forms, all 
objects, light, colour, &c., the soul itself even, are nothing but a certain 
arrangement of these atoms. This is what Locke also said, and even now 
Physical Science declares that the basis of things is found in molecules, 
which are arranged in a certain manner in space. But these are empty words, 
and a crystal, for instance, is not a certain arrangement of parts, which gives 
this figure. It is thus not worth while to deal with this relation of atoms; for 
it is an altogether formal way of speaking, as when Epicurus again concedes 
that figure and magnitude, in so far as pertaining to atoms, are something 
different from what they are as they appear in things. The two are not 
altogether unlike; the one, implicit magnitude, has something in common 
with apparent magnitude. The latter is transitory, variable; the former has no 
interrupted parts,° that is, nothing negative. But the determination of the 
atoms, as originally formed in this or that fashion, and having original 
magnitude of such and such a kind, is a purely arbitrary invention. That 
interruption, which we regarded above (p. 288) as the other side to atoms, 


or as vacuum, is the principle of movement: for the movement of thought is 
also like this and has interruptions. Thought in man is the very same as 
atoms and vacuum are in things, namely their inward essence; that is to say, 
atoms and vacuum belong to the movement of thought, or exist for this in 
the same way as things are in their essential nature. The movement of 
thinking is thus the province of the atoms of the soul; so that there takes 
place simultaneously therein an interruption of the inward flow of atoms 
from without. There is therefore nothing further to be seen in this than the 
general principle of the positive and negative, so that even thought is 
affected by a negative principle, the moment of interruption. This principle 
of the Epicurean system, further applied to the difference in things, 1s the 
most arbitrary and therefore the most wearisome that can be imagined. 

Besides their different figures, atoms have also, as the fundamental mode 
in which they are affected, a difference of movement, caused by their 
weight; but this movement to some extent deviates from the straight line in 
its direction. That is to say, Epicurus ascribes to atoms a curvilinear 
movement, in order that they may impinge on one another and so on. In 
this way there arise particular accumulations and configurations; and these 
are things. 

Other physical properties, such as taste and smell, have their basis again 
in another arrangement of the molecules. But there is no bridge from this to 
that, or what results is simply empty tautology, according to which the parts 
are arranged and combined as is requisite in order that their appearance may 
be what it is. The transition to bodies of concrete appearance Epicurus has 
either not made at all, or what has been cited from him as far as this matter 
is concerned, taken by itself, 1s extremely meagre. 

The opinion that one hears expressed respecting the Epicurean 
philosophy is in other respects not unfavourable; and for this reason some 
further details must be given regarding it. For since absolute Being 1s 


constituted by atoms scattered and disintegrated, and by vacuum, it directly 
follows that Epicurus denies to these atoms any relationship to one another 
which implies purpose. All that we call forms and organisms, or generally 
speaking, the unity of Nature’s end, in his way of thinking, belongs to 
qualities, to an external connection of the configurations of the atoms, 
which in this way is merely an accident, brought about by their chance- 
directed motion; the atoms accordingly form a merely superficial unity, and 
one which is not essential to them. Or else Epicurus altogether denies that 
Notion and the Universal are the essential, and because all originations are 
to him chance combinations, for him their resolution is just as much a 
matter of chance. The divided is the first and the truly existent, but at the 
same time chance or external necessity is the law which dominates all 
cohesion. That Epicurus should in this fashion declare himself against a 
universal end in the world, against every relation of purpose — as, for 
instance, the inherent conformity to purpose of the organism — and, further, 
against the teleological representations of the wisdom of a Creator in the 
world, his government, &c., is a matter of course; for he abrogates unity, 
whatever be the manner in which we represent it, whether as Nature’s end 
in itself, or as end which is in another, but is carried out in Nature. In 
contrast to this, the teleological view enters largely into the philosophy of 
the Stoics, and is there very fully developed. To show that conformity to an 
end is lacking, Epicurus brings forward the most trivial examples; for 
instance, that worms and so on are produced by chance from mud through 
the warmth of the sun. Taken in their entirety, they may very well be the 
work of chance in relation to others; but what is implicit in them, their 
Notion and essence is something organic: and the comprehension of this is 
what we have now to consider. But Epicurus banishes thought as implicit, 
without its occurring to him that his atoms themselves have this very nature 
of thought; that is, their existence in time is not immediate but essentially 


mediate, and thus negative or universal; — the first and only inconsistency 
that we find in Epicurus, and one which all empiricists are guilty of. The 
Stoics take the opposite course of finding essential Being in the object of 
thought or the universal; and they fail equally in reaching the content, 
temporal existence, which, however, they most inconsistently assume. We 
have here the metaphysics of Epicurus; nothing that he says farther on this 
head is of interest. 


3. Physics. 


The natural philosophy of Epicurus is based on the above foundation; but 
an aspect of interest is given it by the fact that it is still peculiarly the 
method of our times; his thoughts on particular aspects of Nature are, 
however, in themselves feeble and of little weight, containing nothing but 
an ill-considered medley of all manner of loose conceptions. Going further, 
the principle of the manner in which Epicurus looks on nature, lies in the 
conceptions he forms, which we have already had before us (pp. 282, 285). 
That is to say, the general representations which we receive through the 
repetition of several perceptions, and to which we relate such perceptions in 
forming an opinion, must be then applied to that which is not exactly matter 
of perception, but yet has something in common with what we can perceive. 
In this way it comes about that by such images we can apprehend the 
unknown which does not lend itself immediately to perception; for from 
what is known we must argue to what is unknown. This is nothing else but 
saying that Epicurus judged by analogy, or that he makes so-called evidence 
the principle of his view of Nature; and this is the principle which to this 
day has authority in ordinary physical science. We go through experiences 
and make observations, these arising from the sensuous perceptions which 
are apt to be overlooked. Thus we reach general concepts, laws, forces, and 
so on, electricity and magnetism, for instance, and these are then applied by 


us to such objects and activities as we cannot ourselves directly perceive. 
As an example, we know about the nerves and their connection with the 
brain; in order that there may be feeling and so on, it is said that a 
transmission from the finger-tips to the brain takes place. But how can we 
represent this to ourselves? We cannot make it a matter of observation. By 
anatomy we can lay bare the nerves, it is true, but not the manner of their 
working. We represent these to ourselves on the analogy of other 
phenomena of transmission, for instance as the vibration of a tense string 
that passes through the nerves to the brain. As in the well-known 
phenomenon of a number of billiard balls set close together in a row, the 
last of which rolls away when the first is struck, while those in the middle, 
through each of which the effect of the stroke has been communicated to the 
next, scarcely seem to move, so we represent to ourselves the nerves as 
consisting of tiny balls which are invisible even through the strongest 
magnifying glass, and fancy that at every touch, &c., the last springs off and 
strikes the soul. In the same way light is represented as filaments, rays, or as 
vibrations of the ether, or as globules of ether, each of which strikes on the 
other. This is an analogy quite in the manner of Epicurus. 

In giving such explanations as those above, Epicurus professed to be 
most liberal, fair and tolerant, saying that all the different conceptions 
which occur to us in relation to sensuous objects — at our pleasure, we may 
say, — can be referred to that which we cannot ourselves directly observe; 
we should not assert any one way to be the right one, for many ways may 
be so. In so saying, Epicurus is talking idly; his words fall on the ear and the 
fancy, but looked on more narrowly they disappear. So, for instance, we see 
the moon shine, without being able to have any nearer experience of it. On 
this subject Epicurus says: “The moon may have its own light, or a light 
borrowed from the sun; for even on earth we see things which shine of 
themselves, and many which are illuminated by others. Nothing hinders us 


from observing heavenly things in the light of various previous experiences, 
and from adopting hypotheses and explanations in accordance with these. 
The waxing and waning of the moon may also be caused by the revolution 
of this body, or through changes in the air” (according as vapour is modified 
in one way or another), “or also by means of adding and taking away 
somewhat: in short, in all the ways whereby that which has a certain 
appearance to us is caused to show such appearance.” Thus there are to be 
found in Epicurus all these trivialities of friction, concussion, &c., as when 
he gives his opinion of lightning on the analogy of how we see fire of other 
kinds kindled: “Lightning is explained by quite a large number of possible 
conceptions; for instance, that through the friction and collision of clouds 
the figuration of fire is emitted, and lightning 1s produced.” In precisely the 
same way modern physicists transfer the production of an electric spark, 
when glass and silk are rubbed against each other, to the clouds. For, as we 
see a spark both in lightning and electricity, we conclude from this 
circumstance common to both that the two are analogical; therefore, we 
come to the conclusion that lightning also is an electric phenomenon. But 
clouds are not hard bodies, and by moisture electricity is more likely to be 
dispersed; therefore, such talk has just as little truth in it as the fancy of 
Epicurus. He goes on to say: “Or lightning may also be produced by being 
expelled from the clouds by means of the airy bodies which form lightning 
— by being struck out when the clouds are pressed together either by each 
other or by the wind,” &c. With the Stoics things are not much better. 
Application of sensuous conceptions according to analogy is often termed 
comprehension or explanation, but in reality there is in such a process not 
the faintest approach to thought or comprehension. “One man,” adds 
Epicurus, “may select; one of these modes, and reject the others, not 
considering what is possible for man to know, and what is impossible, and 


therefore striving to attain to a knowledge of the unknowable.”“® 


This application of sensuous images to what has a certain similarity to 
them, is pronounced to be the basis and the knowledge of the cause, 
because, in his opinion, a transference such as this cannot be corroborated 
by the testimony of mere immediate sensation; thus the Stoic method of 
seeking a basis in thought is excluded, and in this respect the mode of 
explanation adopted by Epicurus is directly opposed to that of the Stoics. 
One circumstance which strikes us at once in Epicurus is the lack of 
observation and experience with regard to the mutual relations of bodies: 
but the kernel of the matter, the principle, 1s nothing else than the principle 
of modern physics. This method of Epicurus has been attacked and derided, 
but on this score no one need be ashamed of or fight shy of it, if he is a 
physicist; for what Epicurus says is not a whit worse than what the moderns 
assert. Indeed, in the case of Epicurus the satisfactory assurance is likewise 
always present of his emphasizing the fact most strongly that just because 
the evidence of the senses is found to be lacking, we must not take our stand 
on any one analogy. Elsewhere he in the same way makes light of analogy, 
and when one person accepts this possibility and another that other 
possibility, he admires the cleverness of the second and troubles himself 
little about the explanation given by the first; it may be so, or it may not be 
so. This is a method devoid of reason, which reaches no further than to 
general conceptions. Nevertheless, if Physical Science is considered to 
relate to immediate experience on the one hand, and, on the other hand — 
in respect of that which cannot be immediately experienced — to relate to 
the application of the above according to a resemblance existing between it 
and that which is not matter of experience, in that case Epicurus may well 
be looked on as the chief promoter, if not the originator of this method, and 
also as having asserted that it 1s identical with knowledge. Of the Epicurean 
method in philosophy we may say this, that it likewise has a side on which 


it possesses value, and we may in some measure assent when we hear, as 


we frequently do, the Epicurean physics favourably spoken of. Aristotle and 
the earlier philosophers took their start in natural philosophy from universal 
thought a priori, and from this developed the Notion; this is the one side. 
The other side, which is just as necessary, demands that experience should 
be worked up into universality, that laws should be found out; that is to say, 
that the result which follows from the abstract Idea should coincide with the 
general conception to which experience and observation have led up. The a 
priori is with Aristotle, for instance, most excellent but not sufficient, 
because to it there is lacking connection with and relation to experience and 
observation. This leading up of the particular to the universal is the finding 
out of laws, natural forces, and so on. It may thus be said that Epicurus is 
the inventor of empiric Natural Science, of empiric Psychology. In contrast 
to the Stoic ends, conceptions of the understanding, experience is the 
present as it appears to the senses: there we have abstract limited 
understanding, without truth in itself, and therefore without the present in 
time and the reality of Nature; here we have this sense of Nature, which is 
more true than these other hypotheses. 

The same effect which followed the rise of a knowledge of natural laws, 
&c., in the modern world was produced by the Epicurean philosophy in its 
own sphere, that is to say, in so far as it is directed against the arbitrary 
invention of causes. The more, in later times, men made acquaintance with 
the laws of Nature, the more superstition, miracles, astrology, &c. 
disappeared; all this fades away owing to the contradiction offered to it by 
the knowledge of natural laws. The method of Epicurus was directed more 
especially against the senseless superstition of astrology, &c., in whose 
methods there is neither reason nor thought, for it is quite a thing of the 
imagination, downright fabrication being resorted to, or what we may even 
term lying. In contrast with this, the way in which Epicurus works, when 
the conceptions and not thought are concerned, accords with truth. For it 


does not go beyond what is perceived by the sight, and hearing, and the 
other senses, but keeps to what is present and not alien to the mind, not 
speaking of certain things as if they could be seen and heard, when that is 
quite impossible, seeing that the things are pure inventions. The effect of 
the Epicurean philosophy in its own time was therefore this, that it set itself 
against the superstition of the Greeks and Romans, and elevated men above 
it+@ All the nonsense about birds flying to right or to left, or a hare running 
across the path, or men deciding how they are to act according to the 
entrails of animals, or according as chickens are lively or dull — all that 
kind of superstition the Epicurean philosophy made short work of, by 
permitting that only to be accepted as truth which is counted as true by 
sense perception through the instrumentality of anticipations; and from it 
more than anything those conceptions which have altogether denied the 
supersensuous have proceeded. The physics of Epicurus were therefore 
famous for the reason that they introduced more enlightened views in 
regard to what is physical, and banished the fear of the gods. Superstition 
passes straightway from immediate appearances to God, angels, demons; or 
it expects from finite things other effects than the conditions admit of, 
phenomena of a higher kind. To this the Epicurean natural philosophy is 
utterly opposed, because in the sphere of the finite it refuses to go beyond 
the finite, and admits finite causes alone; for the so-called enlightenment is 
the fact of remaining in the sphere of the finite. There connection is sought 
for in other finite things, in conditions which are themselves conditioned; 
superstition, on the contrary, rightly or wrongly, passes at once to what is 
above us. However correct the Epicurean method may be in the sphere of 
the conditioned, it is not so in other spheres. Thus if I say that electricity 
comes from God, I am right and yet wrong. For if I ask for a cause in this 
same sphere of the conditioned, and give God as answer, I say too much; 
though this answer fits all questions, since God is the cause of everything, 


what I would know here is the particular connection of the phenomenon. On 
the other hand, in this sphere even the Notion is already something higher; 
but this loftier way of looking at things which we met with in the earlier 
philosophers, was quite put an end to by Epicurus, since with superstition 
there also passed away self-dependent connection and the world of the 
Ideal. 

To the natural philosophy of Epicurus there also belongs his conception 
of the soul, which he looks on as having the nature of a thing, just as the 
theories of our own day regard it as nerve-filaments, cords in tension, or 
rows of minute balls (p. 294). His description of the soul has therefore but 
little meaning, since here also he draws his conclusion by analogy, and 
connects therewith the metaphysical theory of atoms: “The soul consists of 
the finest and roundest atoms, which are something quite different from fire, 
being a fine spirit which is distributed through the whole aggregate of the 
body, and partakes of its warmth.” Epicurus has consequently established a 
quantitative difference only, since these finest atoms are surrounded by a 
mass of coarser atoms and dispersed through this larger aggregate. “The 
part which is devoid of reason is dispersed in the body” as the principle of 
life, “but the self-conscious part (tO AoyiKov) is in the breast, as may be 
perceived from joy and sadness. The soul is capable of much change in 
itself, owing to the fineness of its parts, which can move very rapidly: it 
sympathizes with the rest of the aggregate, as we see by the thoughts, 
emotions and so on; but when it is taken away from us we die. But the soul, 
on its part, has also the greatest sympathy with sensuous perception; yet it 
would have nothing in common with it, were it not in a certain measure 
covered by the rest of the aggregate” (the body) — an utterly illogical 
conception. “The rest of this aggregate, which this principle provides for the 
soul, is thereby also partaker, on its part, of a like condition” (sensuous 
perception), “yet not of all that the former possesses; therefore, when the 


soul escapes, sensuous perception exists no more for it. The aggregate 
spoken of above has not this power in itself, but derives it from the other 
which is brought into union with it, and the sentient movement comes to 
pass through the flow of sympathy which they have in common.” Of such 
conceptions it is impossible to make anything. The above-mentioned (p. 
287) interruption of the streaming together of images of external things with 
our organs, as the ground of error, is now explained by the theory that the 
soul consists of peculiar atoms, and the atoms are separated from one 
another by vacuum. With such empty words and meaningless conceptions 
we shall no longer detain ourselves; we can have no respect for the 
philosophic thoughts of Epicurus, or rather he has no thoughts for us to 


respect. 
4. Ethics. 


Besides this description of the soul the philosophy of mind contains the 
ethics of Epicurus, which of all his doctrines are the most decried, and 
therefore the most interesting; they may, however, also be said to constitute 
the best part of that philosophy. The practical philosophy of Epicurus 
depends on the individuality of self-consciousness, just as much as does that 
of the Stoics; and the end of his ethics is in a measure the same, the 
unshaken tranquillity of the soul, and more particularly an undisturbed pure 
enjoyment of itself. Of course, if we regard the abstract principle involved 
in the ethics of Epicurus, our verdict cannot be other than exceedingly 
unfavourable. For if sensation, the feeling of pain and pleasure, is the 
criterion for the right, good, true, for that which man should make his aim 
in life, morality is really abrogated, or the moral principle is in fact not 
moral; at least we hold that the way is thereby opened up to all manner of 
arbitrariness in action. If it is now alleged that feeling is the ground of 
action, and that because I find a certain impulse in myself it is for that 


reason right — this is Epicurean reasoning. Everyone may have different 
feelings, and the same person, may feel differently at different times; in the 
same way with Epicurus it may be left to the subjectivity of the individual 
to determine the course of action. But it is of importance to notice this, that 
when Epicurus sets tip pleasure as the end, he concedes this only so far as 
its enjoyment is the result of philosophy. We have before now remarked 
(vol. 1., p. 470) that even with the Cyrenaics, while on the one hand 
sensation was certainly made the principle, on the other hand it was 
essential that thought should be in intimate connection with it. Similarly it 
is the case with Epicurus that while he designated pleasure as the criterion 
of the good, he demanded a highly cultured consciousness, a power of 
reflection, which weighs pleasure to see if it is not combined with a greater 
degree of pain, and in this way forms a correct estimate of what it is. 
Diogenes Laértius (X. 144) quotes from him with regard to this point of 
view: “The wise man owes but little to chance; Reason attains what is of the 
greatest consequence, and both directs it and will direct it his whole life 
long.” The particular pleasure is therefore regarded only with reference to 
the whole, and sensuous perception is not the one and only principle of the 
Epicureans; but while they made pleasure the principle, they made a 
principle at the same time of that happiness which is attained, and only 
attainable by reason; so that this happiness is to be sought in such a way 
that it may be free and independent of external contingencies, the 
contingencies of sensation. The true Epicureans were therefore, just as 
much as the Stoics, raised above all particular ties, for Epicurus, too, made 
his aim the undisturbed tranquillity of the wise man. In order to be free 
from superstition Epicurus specially requires physical science, as it sets 
men free from all the opinions which most disturb their rest — opinions 
regarding the gods, and their punishments, and more particularly from the 
thought of death.“% Freed from all this fear, and from the imaginings of the 


men who make any particular object their end and aim, the wise man seeks 
pleasure only as something universal, and holds this alone to be positive. 
Here the universal and the particular meet; or the particular, regarded only 
in its bearings to the whole, is raised into the form of universality. Thus it 
happens that, while materially, or as to content, Epicurus makes 
individuality a principle, on the other hand he requires the universality of 
thinking, and his philosophy is thus in accordance with that of the Stoics. 
Seneca, who is known as a thorough-going and uncompromising Stoic, 
when in his treatise De Vita Beata (c. 12, 13) he happens to speak of the 
Epicureans, gives testimony which is above suspicion to the ethical system 
of Epicurus: “My verdict is, however — and in thus speaking I go, to some 
extent, against many of my own countrymen — that the moral precepts of 
Epicurus prescribe a way of life that is holy and just, and, when closely 
considered, even sorrowful. For every pleasure of Epicurus turns on 
something very paltry and poor, and we scarcely know how restricted it 1s, 
and how insipid. The self-same law which we lay down for virtue he 
prescribes for pleasure; he requires that Nature be obeyed; but very little in 
the way of luxury is required to satisfy Nature. What have we then here? He 
who calls a lazy, self-indulgent, and dissolute life happiness merely seeks a 
good authority for a thing that is evil, and while, drawn on by a dazzling 
name, he turns in the direction where he hears the praise of pleasure 
sounding, he does not follow the pleasures to which he is invited by 
Epicurus, but those which he himself brings with him. Men who thus 
abandon themselves to crime seek only to hide their wickedness under the 
mantle of philosophy, and to furnish for their excesses a pretext and an 
excuse. Thus it is by no means permitted that youth should hold up its head 
again for the reason that to the laxity of its morality an honourable title has 
been affixed.” By the employment of our reflective powers, which keep 
guard over pleasure and consider whether there can be any enjoyment in 


that which is fraught with dangers, fear, anxiety and other troubles, the 
possibility of our obtaining pleasure pure and unalloyed is reduced to a 
minimum. The principle of Epicurus is to live in freedom and ease, and 
with the mind at rest, and to this end it is needful to renounce much of that 
which men allow to sway them, and in which they find their pleasure. The 
life of a Stoic is therefore but little different from that of an Epicurean who 
keeps well before his eyes what Epicurus enjoins. 

It might perhaps occur to us that the Cyrenaics had the same moral 
principle as the Epicureans, but Diogenes Laértius (X. 139, 136, 137) shows 
us the difference that there was between them. The Cyrenaics rather made 
pleasure as a particular thing their end, while Epicurus, on the contrary, 
regarded it as a means, since he asserted painlessness to be pleasure, and 
allowed of no intermediate state. “Neither do the Cyrenaics recognize 
pleasure in rest (kataotnuatikny), but only in the determination of motion,” 
or as something affirmative, that consists in the enjoyment of the pleasant; 
“Epicurus, on the contrary, admits both — the pleasure of the body as well 
as that of the soul.” He meant by this that pleasure in rest is negative, as the 
absence of the unpleasant, and also an inward contentment, whereby rest is 
maintained within the mind. Epicurus explained these two kinds of pleasure 
more clearly as follows: “Freedom from fear and desire (Gtapaécia) and 
from pain and trouble (Gzovia) are the passive pleasures (KataotyhLWaTuKia 
noovat),’ — the setting of our affections on nothing which we may run the 
risk of losing; pleasures of the senses, on the other hand, like “joy and mirth 
(yapa dé Kai EDPPOODVN), are pleasures involving movement (Kata Kivynolw 
évepysia BAémovtat.9)” The former pleasures Epicurus held to be the truest 
and highest. “Besides this, pain of the body was held by the Cyrenaics to be 
worse than sorrow of the soul, while with the Epicureans this is reversed.” 

The main teaching of Epicurus in respect of morals is contained in a 
letter to Men\nceus, which Diogenes Laértius has preserved, and in which 


Epicurus expresses himself as follows: “The youth must neither be slow to 
study philosophy, nor must the old man feel it a burden, for no one is either 
too young or too old to study the health of his soul. We must therefore 
endeavour to find out wherein the happy life consists; the following are its 
elements: First, we must hold that God is a living Being, incorruptible and 
happy, as the general belief supposes Him to be; and that nothing is lacking 
to His incorruptibility nor to His happiness. But though the existence of the 
gods is known to be a fact, yet they are not such as the multitude suppose 
them to be. He is therefore not impious who discards his faith in the gods of 
the multitude, but he who applies to them the opinions entertained of them 
by the mass.” By these gods of Epicurus we can understand nothing else 
than the Holy, the Universal, in concrete form. The Stoics held more to the 
ordinary conception, without indeed giving much thought to the Being of 
God; with the Epicureans, on the other hand, the gods express an immediate 
Idea of the system. Epicurus says: “That which is holy and incorruptible has 
itself no trouble nor causes it to others; therefore it is unstirred by either 
anger or show of favour, for it is in weakness only that such find a place. 
The gods may be known by means of Reason; they consist partly in 
Number; others are the perfected type of man, which, owing to the 
similarity of the images, arises from the continuous confluence of like 
images on one and the same subject.’ The gods are thus the altogether 
general images which we receive into ourselves; and Cicero says (De 
Natura Deorum, 18, 38) that they come singly upon us in sleep. This 
general image, which is at the same time an anthropomorphic conception, is 
the same to which we give the name of Ideal, only that here the source 
assigned to it is the reiterated occurrence of images. The gods thus seem to 
Epicurus to be Ideals of the holy life; they are also existent things, 
consisting of the finest atoms; they are, however, pure souls, unmixed with 


any grosser element, and therefore exempt from toil and trouble and pain. 


Their self-enjoyment is wholly passive, as it must be if consistent, for action 
has always in it something alien, the opposition of itself and reality, and the 
toil and trouble which are involved in it really represent the aspect of 
consciousness of opposition rather than that of realization. The gods lead an 
existence of pure and passive self enjoyment, and trouble themselves not 
with the affairs of the world and of men. Epicurus goes on to say: “Men 
must pay reverence to the gods on account of the perfection of their nature 
and their surpassing holiness, not in order to gain from them some special 
good, or for the sake of this or that advantage,”*“ The manner in which 
Epicurus represents the gods as corporeal Beings in human likeness has 
been much derided; thus Cicero, for instance, in the passage quoted (c. 18) 
laughs at Epicurus for alleging that the gods have only quasi bodies, flesh 
and blood. But from this there follows only that they are, as it were, the 
implicit, as we see it stated of the soul and things palpable to the senses, 
that they have behind them what is implicit. Our talk of qualities 1s no 
better; for if justice, goodness, and so on, are to be taken in sensu 
eminentiori, and not as they are with men, we have in God a Being in the 
same way possessed of only something resembling justice and the other 
qualities. With this there is closely connected the theory of Epicurus that the 
gods dwell in vacant space, in the intermediate spaces of the world, where 
they are exposed neither to rain or wind or snow or the like.© For the 
intermediate spaces are the vacuum, wherein, as the principle of movement, 
are the atoms in themselves. Worlds, as phenomena, are complete 
continuous concretions of such atoms, but concretions which are only 
external relations. Between them, as in vacuum, there are thus these Beings 
also, which themselves are certainly concretions of atoms, but concretions 
which remain implicit. Yet this leads only to confusion, if a closer definition 
is given, for concretion constitutes what is for the senses, but the gods, even 
if they were concretions, would not be realities exactly such as these. In 


illogical fashion the general, the implicit, is taken out of reality and set 
above it, not as atoms, but just as before, as a combination of these atoms; 
in this way this combination is not itself the sensuous. This seems 
ridiculous, but it is connected with the interruptions spoken of, and with the 
relation of the vacuum to the plenum, the atom. So far, therefore, the gods 
belong to the category of negativity as against sensuality, and as this 
negative is thought, in that sense what Epicurus said of the gods may still to 
some extent be said. To this determination of God a larger measure of 
objectivity of course belongs, but it is a perfectly correct assertion that God, 
as Thought, is a holy Being, to whom reverence is due for His own sake 
alone. The first element in a happy life is therefore reverence for the gods, 
uninfluenced by fear or hope. 

Further, a second point with Epicurus is the contemplation of death, the 
negative of existence, of self-consciousness in man; he requires us to have a 
true conception of death, because otherwise it disturbs our tranquillity. He 
accordingly says: ““Accustom thyself then to the thought that death concerns 
us not; for all good and evil is a matter of sensation, but death is a 
deprivation (otépnoic) of sensation. Therefore the true reflection that death 
is no concern of ours, makes our mortal life one of enjoyment, since this 
thought does not add an endless length of days, but does away with the 
longing after immortality. For nothing in life has terrors for him who has 
once truly recognized the fact that not to live is not a matter of dread. Thus 
it is a vain thing to fear death, not because its presence but because the 
anticipation of it brings us pain. For how can the anticipation of a thing pain 
us when its reality does not? There is therefore in death nothing to trouble 
us. For when we are in life, death is not there, and when death is there, we 
are not. Therefore death does not concern either the living or the dead.” 
This is quite correct, if we look at the immediate; it is a thought full of 
meaning, and drives away fear. Mere privation, which death is, is not to be 


confounded with the feeling of being alive, which is positive; and there is 
no reason for worrying oneself about it. “But the future in general is neither 
ours, nor is it not ours; hence we must not count upon it as something that 
will come to pass, nor yet despair of it, as if it would not come to pass.” It 
is no concern of ours either that it is or that it 1s not; and it need not 
therefore cause us uneasiness. This the right way in which to regard the 
future also. 

Epicurus passes on to speak of impulses, saying: “This moreover is to be 
kept in mind, that amongst impulses some are natural, but others are vain; 
and of those that are natural some are necessary while others are natural 
only. Those that are necessary are either necessary to happiness, or tend to 
save the body from pain, or to self-preservation in general. The perfect 
theory teaches how to choose that which promotes health of body and 
steadfastness of soul, and how to reject what impairs them, this being the 
aim of the holy life. This is the end of all our actions, to have neither pain of 
body nor uneasiness of mind. If we but attain to this, all turmoil of the soul 
is stilled, since the life no longer has to strive after something which it 
needs, and no longer has to seek anything outside of itself by which the 
welfare of soul and body is arrived at. But even on the supposition that 
pleasure is the first and the inborn good, we do not for that reason choose 
all pleasures, but many we renounce, when they are more than 
counterbalanced by their painful results; and many pains we prefer to 
pleasures, if there follows from them a pleasure that is greater. Contentment 
we hold to be a good, not that we may aim at merely reducing our 
requirements to a minimum, as the Cynics did, but that we may seek not to 
be discontented even when we have not very much, knowing that they most 
enjoy abundance who can do without it, and that what 1s naturally desired 1s 
easy to procure, while what is a mere idle fancy can be procured only with 
difficulty. Simple dishes afford just as much enjoyment as costly banquets, 


if they appease hunger. Therefore when we make pleasure our aim, it is not 
the enjoyments of the gourmand, as is often falsely thought, but freedom 
from both pain of body and uneasiness of mind. We attain to this life of 
happiness by sober reason alone, which examines the grounds of all choice 
and all rejection, and expels the thoughts by which the soul’s rest is most 
disturbed. It is surely better to be unhappy and reasonable than to be happy 
and unreasonable; for it is better that in our actions we should judge 
correctly than that we should be favoured by luck. Meditate on this day and 
night, and let thyself be shaken by nought from thy peace of soul, that thou 
mayest live as a god amongst men; for the man who lives amongst such 
imperishable treasures has nothing in common with mortal men. Of all 
those the first and foremost is reasonableness (@povnotc), which on this 
account is still more excellent than philosophy; from it spring all the other 
virtues. For they show that one cannot live happily, unless he lives wisely 
and honourably and justly: nor can he live wisely and honourably and justly 
without living happily.”*~ 

Therefore, although at first sight there seems not much to be said for the 
principle of Epicurus, nevertheless by means of the inversion of making the 
guiding principle to be found in thought proceeding from Reason, it passes 
into Stoicism, as even Seneca himself has admitted (v. supra, pp. 302, 303); 
and actually the same result is reached as with the Stoics. Hence the 
Epicureans describe their wise man in at least as glowing terms as the 
Stoics do theirs; and in both these systems the wise man is depicted with the 
same qualities, these being negative. With the Stoics the Universal is the 
essential principle, — not pleasure, the self-consciousness of the particular 
as particular; but the reality of this self-consciousness is equally something 
pleasant. With the Epicureans pleasure is the essential principle, but 
pleasure sought and enjoyed in such a way that it is pure and unalloyed, that 


is to say, in accordance with sound judgment, and with no greater evil 


following to destroy it: therefore pleasure is regarded in its whole extent, 
that is, as being itself a universal. In Diogenes Laértius, however (X. 117- 
121), the Epicurean delineation of the wise man has a character of greater 
mildness; he shapes his conduct more according to laws already in 
operation, while the Stoic wise man, on the other hand, does not take these 
into account at all. The Epicurean wise man is less combative than the 
Stoic, because the latter makes his starting-point the thought of self- 
dependence, which, while denying self, exercises activity: the Epicureans, 
on the other hand, proceed from the thought of existence, which is not so 
exacting, and seeks not so much this activity directed outwards, as rest; this, 
however, is not won by lethargy, but by the highest mental culture. Yet 
although the content of the Epicurean philosophy, its aim and result, stands 
thus on as high a level as the Stoic philosophy, and 1s its exact parallel, the 
two are nevertheless in other respects directly opposed to one another; but 
each of these systems is one-sided, and therefore both of them are 
dogmatisms inconsistent with themselves by the necessity of the Notion, 
that is, they contain the contrary principle within them. The Stoics take the 
content of their thought from Being, from the sensuous, demanding that 
thought should be the thought of something existent: the Epicureans, on the 
contrary, extend their particularity of existence to the atoms which are only 
things of thought, and to pleasure as a universal; but in accordance with 
their respective principles, both schools know themselves to be definitely 
opposed to each other. 

The negative mean to these one-sided principles is the Notion, which, 
abrogating fixed extremes of determination such as these, moves them and 
sets them free from a mere state of opposition. This movement of the 
Notion, the revival of dialectic — directed as it is against these one-sided 
principles of abstract thinking and sensation — we now see in its negative 
aspect, both in the New Academy and in the Sceptics. Even the Stoics, as 


having their principle in thought, cultivated dialectic, though theirs was (pp. 
254, 255) a common logic, in which the form of simplicity passes for the 
Notion, while the Notion, as such, represents the negative element in it, and 
dissolves the determinations, which are taken up into that simplicity. There 
is a higher form of the Notion of dialectic reality, which not only applies 
itself to sensuous existence, but also to determinate Notions, and which 
brings to consciousness the opposition between thought and existence; not 
expressing the Universal as simple Idea, but as a universality in which all 
comes back into consciousness as an essential moment of existence. In 
Scepticism we now really have an abrogation of the two one-sided systems 
that we have hitherto dealt with; but this negative remains negative only, 
and is incapable of passing into an affirmative. 


C. The New Academy. 


Oe 


AS OPPOSED TO the Stoic and Epicurean Dogmatism, we first of all have 
the New Academy, which is a continuation of Plato’s Academy in as far as 
the followers of Plato are divided into the Old, Middle, and New 
Academies; some indeed allow of a fourth Academy and even a fifth.“ The 
most noteworthy figures here are those of Arcesilaus and Carneades. The 
establishment of the Middle Academy is ascribed to Arcesilaus, and the 
New Academy is said to contain the philosophy of Carneades; but this 
distinction has no signification. Both of these are closely connected with 
Scepticism, and the Sceptics themselves have often trouble in distinguishing 
their standpoint from the Academic principle. Both have been claimed by 
Scepticism as Sceptics, but between the Academics and pure Scepticism a 
distinction has been drawn, which is certainly very formal, and has but little 
signification, but to which the Sceptics in their subtlety undoubtedly 
attached some meaning. The distinction often consists in the meanings of 
words only, and in quite external differences. 

The standpoint of the Academics is that they express the truth as a 
subjective conviction of self-consciousness; and this tallies with the 
subjective idealism of modern times. The truth, in so far as it is only a 
subjective conviction, has hence been called, by the New Academy, the 
probable. Although followers of Plato, and hence, Platonists, the 
Academicians did not remain at the standpoint of Plato, nor could they have 
done so. But we easily see the connection of this principle with the Platonic 
doctrines, if we recollect that with Plato the Idea has been the principle, and 
that, indeed, on the whole, in the form of universality. Plato remained, as we 
saw above (pp. 139, 140), in the abstract Idea; to him the one great matter in 


Philosophy is to combine the infinite and finite. Plato’s Ideas are derived 
from the necessities of reason, from enthusiasm for the truth, but they are in 
themselves devoid of movement, and only universal, while Aristotle 
demands actuality, self-determining activity. Plato’s dialectic has only 
attempted to assert the universal as such, and to demonstrate the 
determinate and particular to be null, thus leaving nothing at all but abstract 
universality. His dialectic has hence very often a negative result, in which 
determinations are merely done away with and annulled. With Plato the 
working out of the concrete has thus not gone far, and where he, as in the 
Timzeus, proceeds into the determinate, e.g. of organic life, he becomes 
infinitely trivial and quite unspeculative, while with Aristotle matters are 
very different. The necessity for a scientific ground has necessarily caused 
us to be carried on beyond this Platonic point of view. The Stoics and 
Epicureans were imbued with the scientific necessity, not yet recognized by 
Plato, of giving a content to the universal of the Idea, i.e. of grasping 
particular determinateness, but the succeeding Academicians stand in a 
negative attitude to them in this regard. To the end they made a point of 
holding to the Platonic universality, uniting to this the Platonic dialectic 
also. The principle of the New Academy could thus, like the Platonic 
dialectic, possess a dialectic attitude and bearing which proceeded to 
nothing affirmative; as, indeed, in many of Plato’s dialogues, mere 
confusion is what is arrived at. But while with Plato the affirmative result is 
essentially the result of dialectic, so that with him we have really found the 
universal Idea as species, during all this time, on the other hand, the 
tendency to abstract apprehension is predominant; and as this showed itself 
in the Stoic and Epicurean philosophy, it has also extended to the Platonic 
Idea and degraded it into being a form of the understanding. Plato’s Ideas 
were thus torn from their rest through thought, because in such universality 
thought has not yet recognized itself as_ self-consciousness. Self- 


consciousness confronted them with great pretensions, actuality in general 
asserted itself against universality; and the rest of the Idea necessarily 
passed into the movement of thought. This movement now, however, in the 
New Academy turned dialectically against the determination of the Stoics 
and Epicureans, which rested on the fact that the criterion of the truth ought 
to be a concrete. For example, in the conception as comprehended by the 
Stoics, there is a thought which likewise has a content, although, again, this 
union still remains very formal. But the two forms in which the dialectic of 
the New Academy turns against this concrete, are represented by Arcesilaus 
and Carneades. 


1. Arcesilaus. 


Arcesilaus kept to the abstraction of the Idea as against the criterion; for 
though in the Idea of Plato, i.e. in the Timeus and in his dialectic, the 
concrete was derived from quite another source, this was only admitted for 
the first time later on by the Neo-platonists, who really recognized the unity 
of the Platonic and the Aristotelian principles. The opposition to the 
Dogmatists thus does not in the case of Arcesilaus proceed from the 
dialectic of the Sceptics, but from keeping to abstraction; and here we 
perceive the gulf marking out this epoch from any other. 

Arcesilaus was born at Pitane in Aolia in the 116th Olympiad (318 
B.C.), and was a contemporary of Epicurus and Zeno. Though he originally 
belonged to the Old Academy, yet the spirit of the time and the progressive 
development of Philosophy did not now admit of the simplicity of the 
Platonic manner. He possessed considerable means, and devoted himself 
entirely to the studies requisite for the education of a noble Greek, viz. to 
rhetoric, poetry, music, mathematics, &c. Mainly for the purpose of 
exercising himself in rhetoric, he came to Athens, here was introduced to 
Philosophy, and lived henceforth for its sake alone; he held intercourse with 


Theophrastus, Zeno, &c., and it is a subject of dispute whether he did not 
hear Pyrrho also. Arcesilaus, familiar with all the Philosophy of those days, 
was by his contemporaries held to be as noble a man as he was a subtle and 
acute philosopher; being without pride in himself, he recognized the merits 
of others. He lived in Athens, occupied the post of scholarch in the 
Academy, and was thus a successor of Plato. After the death of Crates, the 
successor of Speusippus, the place of honour in the Academy devolved on 
Sosicrates, but he willingly gave it up in favour of Arcesilaus on account of 
the superiority of the latter in talent and philosophy. What really happened 
as regards the transference of the chair to others, is, for the rest, unknown to 
us. He filled this office, in which he made use of the method of disputation, 
with approbation and applause, until his death, which took place in 
Olympiad 134, 4 (244 B.C.), in the seventy-fourth year of his age.*@ 

The principal points in the philosophy of Arcesilaus are preserved by 
Cicero in his Academics Questiones, but Sextus Empiricus is more valuable 
as an authority, for he is more thorough, definite, philosophic and 
systematic. 

a. This philosophy is specially known to us as being a dialectic directed 
against Stoicism, with which Arcesilaus had much to do, and its result, as 
far as its main principles are concerned, is expressed thus: “The wise man 
must restrain his approbation and assent.”“ This principle was called 
émoyn, and it is the same as that of the Sceptics; on the other hand this 
expression is connected with the principle of the Stoics as follows. Because 
to Stoic philosophy truth consists in the fact that thought declares some 
content of existence to be its own, and the conception as comprehended 
gives its approbation to this content, the content of our conceptions, 
principles and thoughts undoubtedly appears to be different from thought, 
and the union of the two, which is the concrete, only arises by means of 
some determinate content being taken up into the form of thought and thus 


being expressed as the truth. But Arcesilaus saw this consequence, and his 
saying that approbation most be withheld is thus as much as saying that by 
thus taking up the content no truth comes to pass, but only phenomenon; 
and this is true, because, as Arcesilaus puts it, conception and thought 
likewise remain apart. Arcesilaus has certainly unthinkingly allowed that 
this content united to consciousness 1s a concrete such as was indicated, 
only he has asserted that this connection merely gives a perception with a 
good ground, and not what he calls truth. This is called probability, but not 
quite appropriately; it is a universal set forth through the form of thought, 
and is only formal, having no absolute truth. Sextus (Pyrrh. Hyp. I. c. 33, § 
233) puts this plainly in saying that “Arcesilaus has declared the 
withholding of approbation in relation to parts, to be a good, but the 
assenting to parts to be an evil,” because the assent only concerns parts. 
That is, if thought is to be retained as a universal, it cannot come to be a 
criterion; and that is the meaning of Arcesilaus when he asks that the wise 
man should remain at the universal, and not go on to the determinate as if 
this determinate were the truth. 

Sextus Empiricus gives us (adv. Math. VII. 155, 151-153) a more 
particular explanation of this philosophy, which is preserved to us only as 
being in opposition to the Stoics. Arcesilaus asserted as against the Stoics, 
that everything is incomprehensible (GkatéAnata). He thus combated the 
conception of thought (kataAnatucmyv oavtaoiav), which to the Stoics is the 
point of most importance and the concrete truth. Arcesilaus further attacked 
the Stoics thus: “They themselves say that the conception of thought is the 
mean between scientific knowledge and opinion, the one of which pertains 
alone to fools and the other alone to wise men; the conception of thought is 
common to both, and the criterion of the truth. Arcesilaus here argued in 
such a way as to show that between scientific knowledge and opinion the 


conception of thought is no criterion, for it is either in the wise man or the 


fool, and in the former it is knowledge, and in the latter, opinion. If it is 
nothing excepting these, there remains to it nothing but an empty name.” 
For knowledge must be a developed consciousness derived from reasons, 
but these reasons, as conceptions of thought, Arcesilaus states to be just 
such thoughts as those of the fool. They are thus, no doubt, the concrete 
directing power which constitutes the principal content of our 
consciousness; but it is not proved that they are the truth. Thus this mean, as 
judging between reason and opinion, pertains equally to the wise man and 
the fool, and may be error or truth equally; and thus the wise man and the 
fool have the same criterion, and yet they must, in relation to the truth, be 
distinguished from one another. 

Arcesilaus further gives effect to the distinctions which are more 
particularly brought up in modern times, and relied upon. “If 
comprehension is the assent given to a conception of thought, it does not 
exist. For, in the first place, the assent is not on account of a conception, but 
of a reason; that is to say, it is only as regards axioms that this assent holds 
good.’"4 That is good; more fully the purport would be something like this: 
Thought, as subjective, is made to assent to an existence which is a 
determinate content of the conception. A sensuous image such as this, 
however, is foreign to thought, and with it thought cannot accord, because it 
is something different from it, something from which thought, on the 
contrary, holds itself aloof. It is, in general, only to a thought that thought 
finds itself conformable, and only in a thought that it finds itself; thus only a 
universal axiom is capable of such accord, for only such abstract principles 
are immediately pure thoughts. Arcesilaus thus holds it up against the Stoics 
that their principle contains a contradiction within itself, because the 
conception of thought is made to be the thought of another, but thought can 
only think itself. This is a thought which concerns the inmost essence of the 
thing. Arcesilaus thus here makes the same celebrated distinction as in 


recent times has again been brought forward with so much force as the 
opposition between thought and Being, ideality and reality, subjective and 
objective. Things are something different from me. How can I attain to 
things? Thought is the independent determination of a content as universal; 
but a given content is individual and hence we cannot assent to such. The 
one is here, the other there; subjective and objective cannot pass to one 
another — this is a form of thought upon which for long the whole culture 
of modern philosophy has turned, and which we still find to-day. It is 
important to have a consciousness of this difference, and to assert this 
consciousness against the principle of the Stoics. It was of this unity of 
thought and reality that the Stoics ought to have given an account; and this 
they did not do, and indeed it was never done in ancient times. For the 
ancients did not prove that the subjective element of thought and this 
objective content are really in their diversity the passing into one another, 
and that this identity is their truth; this was only found in Plato in an 
abstract form and as a first commencement. The unity of thought and 
conception is the difficult matter; thus if thought, as such, is the principle, it 
is abstract. The logic of the Stoics hence remained formal merely, and the 
attainment of a content could not be demonstrated. Thought and Being are 
themselves such abstractions, and we may move to and fro between them 
for long without arriving at any determination. Thus this unity of universal 
and particular cannot be the criterion. With the Stoics the conception as 
comprehended appears to be immediately asserted; it is a concrete, but it is 
not shown that this is the truth of these distinct elements. Against this 
immediately accepted concrete, the assertion of the difference of the two is 
thus quite consistent. 

“In the second place,” says Arcesilaus, “there is no apprehended 
conception that is not also false, as has been confirmed many times and 
oft,” just as the Stoics themselves say that the apprehended conception 


could be both true and false. Determinate content has its opposite in a 
determinate which must likewise as an object of thought be true; and this 
destroys itself. In this consists the blind wandering about in thoughts and 
reasons such as these, which are not grasped as Idea, as the unity of 
opposites, but in one of the opposites asserts one thing, and then, with as 
good reason, the opposite. The truth of the world is, on the contrary, quite 
different, the universal law of reason which is as such for thought. Reasons 
are relatively ultimate for a content, but not absolutely ultimate; they can 
only be regarded as good reasons, as probability, as the Academics express 
it. This is a great truth which Arcesilaus had attained. But because no unity 
can thus come forth, he then draws the conclusion that the wise man must 
withhold his assent, that is, not that he should not think, but that he must not 
merely for that reason regard as true that which is thought. “For since 
nothing is comprehensible, he will, if he assents, assent to an 
incomprehensible; now because such an assent is opinion, the wise man will 
only be wise in opinion.’ We still likewise hear this said: Man thinks, but 
does not thereby arrive at the truth; it remains beyond. Cicero (Acad. 
Quest. IV. 24) thus expresses this: “Neither the false nor the true can be 
known, if the true were simply to be such as is the false.” 

b. In relation to what is practical, Arcesilaus says: “But since the conduct 
of life without a criterion of the true or the false is impossible, and the end 
of life, or happiness, can only be determined through such grounds, the wise 
man, not withholding his approbation regarding everything, will, as regards 
what has to be done and left undone, direct his actions in accordance with 
the probable (evAoyov),” as the subjectively convincing conception. What is 
right in this is that the good ground does not extend as far as truth. 
“Happiness is brought about by discretion (@pdvyotc), and rational conduct 
operates in fitting and right action (katop9@uaot1); that is rightly done 
which is permitted by a well-grounded justification,” so that it appears to be 


true. “Thus, he who regards what is well-founded will do rightly and be 
happy,” but for this culture and intelligent thought are requisite. Arcesilaus 
thus remains at the indeterminate, at subjectivity of conviction, and a 
probability justified by good grounds. Thus we see that in regard to what is 
positive, Arcesilaus does not really get any further than the Stoics, nor say 
anything different from what they do; only the form is different, because, 
what the Stoics call true, Arcesilaus calls well-founded or probable. But, on 
the whole, he possessed a higher kind of knowledge than the Stoics, 
because what is thus founded cannot be held to have the significance of an 


implicit existence, but only a relative truth in consciousness. 
2. Carneades. 


Carneades was equally famous; he was one of the followers of Arcesilaus in 
the Academy, and he also lived in Athens, though considerably later. He 
was born in Cyrene in Ol. 141, 3 (217 B.C.), and died in OL. 162, 4 (132 
B.C.), thus being eighty-five years old; though, according to others he was 
as much as ninety.+4 During the already mentioned (pp. 241, 242) embassy 
of the three philosophers to Rome, it was chiefly Carneades’ quickness, 
eloquence, and power of conviction, as also his great fame, which aroused 
remark, attracted men together, and gained great approbation in Rome. For 
he here held, after the manner of the Academics, two discourses on justice; 
the one for and the other against justice. That on which both generally 
speaking rested, can easily be discovered. In the justification of justice he 
took the universal as principle; but in showing its nullity, he laid weight on 
the principle of individuality, of self-interest. To the young Romans who 
knew little of the opposition in the Notion, this was something new; they 
had no idea of such methods of applying thought, were much attracted by 
them, and were soon won over to them. But the older Romans, and 


particularly the elder Cato, the Censor, who was then still living, saw this 


very unwillingly, and declaimed much against it, because the youths were 
thereby turned away from the strictness of ideas and virtues which prevailed 
in Rome. As the evil gained ground, Caius Acilius made a proposition in 
the Senate to banish all philosophers from the city, amongst whom, 
naturally, without their names being mentioned, those three ambassadors 
were included. The elder Cato, however, moved the Senate to conclude the 
business with the ambassadors as quickly as possible, so that they might 
again set forth, and return to their schools, and might henceforth instruct 
only the sons of the Greeks. The Roman youths might then as formerly give 
ear to their laws and magistrates, and learn wisdom from intercourse with 
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the senators. 
the desire for knowledge. The knowledge which is a necessary moment in 
the culture of a people, thus makes its appearance as the Fall from 
innocence, and as corruption. An epoch such as this, in which thought 
appears to veer about, is then regarded as an evil as far as the security of the 
ancient constitution is concerned. But this evil of thought cannot be 
prevented by laws, &c.; it can and must be the healer of itself through itself 
alone, if thought through thought itself is truly brought to pass. 

a. The philosophy of Carneades has been given to us in most detail by 
Sextus Empiricus; and all else of Carneades that we possess is likewise 
directed against the dogmatism of the Stoic and Epicurean philosophy. The 
fact that the nature of consciousness is what is most particularly considered 
makes his propositions interesting. While in Arcesilaus we still found a 
good reason or argument maintained, the principle which Carneades 
supported is expressed as that “in the first place there is absolutely no 
criterion of the truth, neither feeling, conception, nor thought, nor any other 
such thing; for all this put together deceives us.” This general empirical 
proposition is still in vogue. In developing the matter further, Carneades 


proves what he says from reasons, and we have the nature of consciousness 


more definitely expressed in the following: “In the second place he shows 
that even if such a criterion existed, it could not be without an affection 
(%400c) of consciousness, which proceeds from perception.”*= For this, 
speaking generally, is his principal reflection, that every criterion must be 
constituted so that it has two elements, one being the objective, existent, 
immediately determined, while the other element is an affection, an activity, 
an attribute of consciousness, and belongs to the sensitive, conceiving or 
thinking subject — but as such it could not be the criterion. For this activity 
of consciousness consists in the fact that it changes the objective, and thus 
does not allow the objective as it is to come to us immediately. Hence the 
same attitude of separation is pre-supposed as formerly, viz. that the 
understanding is to be regarded as an ultimate and clearly absolute 
relationship. 

a. As against the Epicureans, Carneades maintains this: “Because the 
living is distinguished from the dead through the activity of sensation, by 
this means it will comprehend itself and what is external. But this sensation 
which,” as Epicurus puts it (supra, p. 281), “remains unmoved and is 
impassive and unchangeable, is neither sensation nor does it comprehend 
anything. For not until they have been changed and determined by the 
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invasion of the actual does sensation show forth things. 
Epicurus is an existent, but there is in it no principle of judgment, because 
each sensation is independent. But sensation must be analyzed in 
accordance with the two points of view there present, for as the soul is 
therein, determined, so likewise is that which determines determined by the 
energy of the conscious subject. Because I, as a living being, have 
sensation, a change in my consciousness takes place, which means that I am 
determined from without and from within. Consequently the criterion 
cannot be a simple determinateness, for it is really an implicit relationship 


in which two moments, sensation and thought, must be distinguished. 


B. Since to Carneades sensation is merely what comes first, he then says: 
“The criterion is thus to be sought for in the affection of the soul by 
actuality.” For it is only in the mean between the energy of the soul and that 
of outward things that the criterion can fall. A determinate content of 
sensation such as this, which is at the same time again determined through 
consciousness, this passivity and activity of consciousness, this third 
something, Carneades called the conception which constituted to the Stoics 
the content of thought. Respecting this criterion, he says: “This being 
determined must, however, be an indication both of itself and of the 
apparent, or of the thing through which it is affected; this affection is none 
other than the conception. Hence in life the conception is something which 
presents both itself and the other. If we see something, the sight has an 
affection, and it no longer is just as it was before seeing. Through an 
alteration such as this there arise in us two things: first change itself, i.e. the 
ordinary conception” (the subjective side) “and then that which change 
produced, what is seen” (the objective). “Now just as the light shows itself 
and everything in it, the conception reigns over knowledge in the animal, 
and it must, like the light, make itself evident, and reveal the actual through 
which consciousness is affected.” This is quite the correct standpoint for 
consciousness, and it is in itself comprehensible, but it 1s only for the 
phenomenal mind that the other in the determinateness of consciousness is 
present. We now expect a development of this opposition; but Carneades 
passes into the region of empiricism without giving this further 
development. “Since the conception,” he continues, “does not always point 
to the truth, but often lies, and resembles bad messengers in that it 
misrepresents what it proceeds from, it follows that not every conception 
can give a criterion of the truth, but only that which is true, if any are so. 
But because none is so constituted that it might not also be false, 
conceptions are likewise a common criterion of the true as of the false, or 


they form no criterion.” Carneades also appealed to the fact of a conception 
proceeding even from something not existing, or — if the Stoics asserted 
that what in the objective is thinkingly apprehended is an existent — to the 
fact that the false may also be apprehended.~ In a popular way that is 
stated thus: There are also conceptions of untruth. Although I am 
convinced, it is still my conception merely, even if men think they have said 
something by saying that they have this conviction. They likewise say that 
insight or objective knowledge is still only the conviction of difference, but 
really the content is in its nature universal. 

y. Finally, “because no conception is a criterion, neither can thought be 
taken as such, for this depends on conception” — and must hence be just as 
uncertain as it is. “For to thought, that respecting which it judges must be 
conception; but conception cannot exist without unthinking sensation” — 
this may, however, be either true or false, “so that there is no criterion.”*“ 
This constitutes the principle in the Academic philosophy — that on the one 
hand the conception 1s in itself this distinction of thought and existence, and 
that there is likewise a unity of both, which, however, is no absolutely 
existing unity. Philosophic culture of those times remained at this 
standpoint, and in modern times Reinhold also arrived at the same result. 

b. Now what Carneades gave expression to of an affirmative nature 
respecting the criterion, is found in the statement that undoubtedly criteria 
are to be maintained for the conduct of life and for the acquisition of 
happiness, but not for the speculative consideration of what is in and for 
itself. Thus Carneades passes more into what is psychological, and into 
finite forms of the understanding consciousness; this is consequently no 
criterion respecting truth, but respecting the subjective habits and customs 
of the individual, and hence it also is of subjective truth alone, although it 
still remains a concrete end. “The conception is a conception of something; 
of that from which it comes as of the externally perceived object, and of the 


subject in which it is, e.g. of man. In this way it has two relationships — on 
the one hand to the object, and, on the other, to that which forms the 
conception. According to the former relationship it is either true or false; 
true if it harmonizes with what is conceived of, false if this 1s not so.” But 
this point of view cannot here in any way come under consideration, for the 
judgment respecting this harmony is most certainly not in a position to 
separate the matter itself from the matter as conceived. “According to the 
relationship to that which conceives, the one is conceived (@atvopéve) to be 
true, but the other is not conceived to be true.” Merely this relationship to 
the conceiver, however, comes under the consideration of the 
Academicians. “That conceived of as true is called by the Academician 
appearance (Eu@aotc) and conviction, and convincing conception; but what 
is not conceived as true is called incongruity (dméugaoic) and non- 
conviction and non-convincing conception. For neither that which is 
presented to us through itself as untrue, nor what is true but is not presented 
to us, convinces us.”-2 

Carneades thus determines the leading principle very much as does 
Arcesilaus, for he recognizes it merely in the form of a “convincing 
conception;” but as convincing it is “likewise a firm and a developed 
conception,” if it is to be a criterion of life. These distinctions, on the whole, 
pertain to a correct analysis, and likewise approximately appear in formal 
logic; they are very much the same stages as are found, according to Wolff, 
in the clear, distinct, and adequate conception. “We have now shortly to 
show what is the distinction between these three steps.” 

a. “A convincing conception (218avn) is that which appears to be true 
and which is sufficiently obvious; it has a certain breadth as well, and may 
be applied in many ways and in a great variety of cases; ever verifying itself 
more through repetitions,” as in the case of Epicurus, “it makes itself ever 
more convincing and trustworthy.” No further account of its content is 


given, but what is so frequently produced is, as empirical universality, made 
the first criterion. But this is only an individual and, speaking generally, 
an immediate and quite simple conception. 

B. “Because, however, a conception is never for itself alone, but one 
depends on another as in a chain, the second criterion is added, viz. that it 
should be both convincing and secure (dmepionmaotos),” i.e. connected and 
determined on all sides, so that it cannot be changed, nor drawn this way 
and that and made variable by circumstances; and other conceptions do not 
contradict it, because it is known in this connection with others. This is 
quite a correct determination, which everywhere appears in the universal. 
Nothing is seen or said alone, for a number of circumstances stand in 
connection with it. “For example, in the conception of a man much is 
contained, both as to what concerns himself and what surrounds him: as to 
the former, there is colour, size, form, movement, dress, &c.; and in 
reference to the latter, air, light, friends, and the like. If none of such 
circumstances make us uncertain or cause us to think the others false, but 
when all uniformly agree, the conception is the more convincing.” Thus 
when a conception 1s in harmony with the manifold circumstances in which 
it stands, it is secure. A cord may be thought to be a snake, but all the 
circumstances of the same have not been considered. “Thus, as in judging 
of an illness all the symptoms must be brought under our consideration, so 
the fixed conception has conviction because all circumstances agree.” 

y. “Even more trustworthy than the fixed conception is the conception as 
developed (dteEmdevuévn), which brings about perfect conviction,” the 
third moment. “While in the case of the fixed conception we only 
investigate whether the circumstances agree with one another, in the 
developed conception each one of the circumstances existing in harmony is 
strictly inquired into on its own account. Thus he who judges as well as 
what is judged and that according to which judgment is given, are subject to 


investigations. Just as in common life in some unimportant matter one 
witness satisfies us, in one more important several are required, and in a 
case which is more material still the individual witnesses are themselves 
examined through a comparison of their testimonies, so in less important 
matters a general convincing conception satisfies us, in things of a certain 
importance one which is established, but in those which pertain to a good 
and happy life one which is investigated in its parts is required.’“* We thus 
see — in contradistinction to those who place truth in what is immediate, 
and, especially in recent times, in sensuous perception, in an immediate 
knowledge, whether as inward revelation or outward perception — that this 
kind of certainty with Carneades rightly takes the lowest place; the 
conception worked out and developed really is to him the essential one, and 
yet it appears in a formal manner only. In fact, the truth 1s only in thinking 
knowledge, and if Carneades does not exhaust all that can be said of the 
nature of this knowledge, he still has rightly emphasized an essential 
moment in it, the opening out and the judging movements of the moments. 
In the New Academy we see the subjective side of conviction expressed, 
or the belief that not the truth as truth, but its manifestation, or really what it 
is to the conception, is present in consciousness. Thus only subjective 
certainty is demanded; of the truth nothing more is said, for only what is 
relative in respect of consciousness is considered. Just as the Academic 
principle limited itself to the subjective act of the convincing conception, so 
likewise did the Stoics really place implicit existence in thought, and 
Epicurus in perception; but they called this the truth. The Academicians, on 
the contrary, set it up against the truth, and asserted that it is not the existent 
as such. They had thus a consciousness that the implicit really has the 
moment of consciousness in it, and that without this it cannot exist; this was 
also a fundamental principle to the former, but they were not conscious of 
it. Though, according to this, the implicit has now an essential relation to 


consciousness, this last is still in contrast with the truth; to conscious 
knowledge, as to the moment of explicitude, the implicit thus still stands in 
the background, it still confronts it, but at the same time it includes the 
explicit as an essential moment, even in antagonism to itself; in other 
words, consciousness is not yet set forth in and for itself. Now, if this 
Academic standpoint is driven to its ultimate limit, it amounts to this, that 
everything is clearly for consciousness alone, and that the form of an 
existent, and of the knowledge of existence, also quite disappears as form; 
this, however, is Scepticism. Thus if the Academicians still preferred one 
conviction, one estimate of truth to another, as that in which the aim of a 
self-existent truth might be said to dwell, or float before their eyes, there 
still remains this simple belief in the validity of opinion without distinction, 
or the fact that everything is in like manner only related to consciousness, 
and is, in fact, phenomenal alone. Thus the Academy had no longer any 
fixed subsistence, but hereby really passed into Scepticism, which merely 
asserted a subjective belief in truth, so that all objective truth has really 
been denied. 


D. Scepticism. 
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SCEPTICISM COMPLETED THE theory of the subjectivity of all knowledge 
by the fact that in knowledge it universally substituted for Being the 
expression appearance. Now this Scepticism undoubtedly appears to be 
something most impressive, to which great respect is due from man. In all 
times as now, it has been held to be the most formidable, and, indeed, the 
invincible opponent of Philosophy, because it signifies the art of dissolving 
all that is determinate, and showing it in its nullity. Thus it might almost 
appear as though it were held to be in itself invincible, and as though the 
only difference in convictions were whether the individual decided for it or 
for a positive, dogmatic philosophy. Its result undoubtedly is the 
disintegration of the truth, and, consequently, of all content, and thus perfect 
negation. The invincibility of Scepticism must undoubtedly be granted, 
only, however, in a subjective sense as regards the individual, who may 
keep to the point of view of taking no notice of Philosophy, and only 
asserting the negative. Scepticism in this way seems to be something to 
which men give themselves over, and we have the impression that we are 
not able to get within reach of anyone who thus throws himself entirely into 
Scepticism; another man, however, simply rests content with his 
philosophy, because he takes no notice of Scepticism, and this is really what 
he ought to do, for, properly speaking, it cannot be refuted. Certainly if we 
were merely to escape from it, it would not in reality have been defeated, 
for on its side it would remain where it was, and in possession of the field. 
For positive philosophy allows Scepticism to exist beside it; Scepticism, on 
the other hand, encroaches upon the domain of positive philosophy, for 
Scepticism has power to overcome the other, while positive philosophy 


cannot do the same to it. If anyone actually desires to be a Sceptic, he 
cannot be convinced, or be brought to a positive philosophy,“ any more 
than he who 1s paralyzed in all his limbs can be made to stand. Scepticism 
is, in fact, such paralysis — an incapacity for truth which can only reach 
certainty of self, and not of the universal, remaining merely in the negative, 
and in individual self-consciousness. To keep oneself in individuality 
depends on the will of the individual; no one can prevent a man from doing 
this, because no one can possibly drive another out of nothing. But thinking 
Scepticism is quite different; it is the demonstration that all that is 
determinate and finite is unstable. As to this, positive philosophy may have 
the consciousness that it has the negation to Scepticism in itself; thus it does 
not oppose it, nor is it outside of it, for Scepticism is a moment in it. But 
this is true in such a way that this philosophy comprehends in itself the 
negative in its truth, as it is not present in Scepticism. 

The relation of Scepticism to Philosophy is further this, that the former is 
the dialectic of all that is determinate. The finitude of all conceptions of 
truth can be shown, for they contain in themselves a negation, and 
consequently a contradiction. The ordinary universal and infinite is not 
exalted over this, for the universal which confronts the particular, the 
indeterminate which opposes the determinate, the infinite which confronts 
the finite, each form only the one side, and, as such, are only a determinate. 
Scepticism is similarly directed against the thought of the ordinary 
understanding which makes determinate differences appear to be ultimate 
and existent. But the logical Notion is itself this dialectic of Scepticism, for 
this negativity which is characteristic of Scepticism likewise belongs to the 
true knowledge of the Idea. The only difference is that the sceptics remain 
at the result as negative, saying, “This and this has an internal contradiction, 
it thus disintegrates itself, and consequently does not exist.” But this result 
as merely negative is itself again a one-sided determinateness opposed to 


the positive; i.e. Scepticism only holds its place as abstract understanding. It 
makes the mistake of thinking that this negation is likewise a determinate 
affirmative content in itself; for it is, as the negation of negation, the self- 
relating negativity or infinite affirmation. This, put quite abstractly, is the 
relation of Philosophy to Scepticism. The Idea, as abstract Idea, is the 
quiescent and inert; it only is in truth in as far as it grasps itself as living. 
This occurs because it is implicitly dialectic, in order to abrogate that inert 
quiescence, and to change itself. But if the philosophic Idea is thus 
implicitly dialectic, it is not so in a contingent manner. Scepticism, on the 
contrary, exercises its dialectic contingently, for just as the material comes 
up before it, 1t shows in the same that implicitly it is negative. 

The older Scepticism must further be distinguished from the modern, and 
it is only with the former that we have to do, for it alone is of a true, 
profound nature; the modern more resembles Epicureanism. Thus Schulze 
of Gottingen has in recent times boasted of his Scepticism; he wrote an 
““7Enesidemus” in order thus to compare himself with that sceptic; and in 
other works, too, he put forward Scepticism in opposition to Leibnitz and to 
Kant. Nevertheless, he ignores entirely the true position of Scepticism as it 
has just been described, and instead of representing the true distinction 
which exists between his Scepticism and the ancient, Schulze recognizes 
nothing but Dogmatism and Scepticism, and not the third philosophy at all. 
Schulze and others make it fundamental that we must consider sensuous 
Being, what is given to us by sensuous consciousness, to be true; all else 
must be doubted. What we think is ultimate, the facts of consciousness. The 
older sceptics, indeed, allowed that men must direct their actions in 
accordance with this last, but to assert it to be the truth did not occur to 
them. Modern Scepticism is only directed against thought, against the 
Notion and the Idea, and thus against what is in a higher sense philosophic; 
it consequently leaves the reality of things quite unquestioned, and merely 


asserts that from it nothing can be argued as regards thought. But that is not 
even a peasants’ philosophy, for they know that all earthly things are 
transient, and that thus their Being is as good as their non-being. Modern 
Scepticism is the subjectivity and vanity of consciousness, which is 
undoubtedly invincible, not, however, to science and truth, but merely to 
itself, this subjectivity. For it goes no further than saying, “This is held by 
me to be true, my feeling, my heart is ultimate to me.” But here certainty is 
alone in question, and not truth; and, indeed, this nowadays is no longer 
called Scepticism. But the conviction of this individual subject expresses 
nothing at all, however high the matter which we talk of is supposed to be. 
Thus because on the one hand it is said that the truth is merely the 
conviction of another, and on the other hand personal conviction, which is 
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also a ‘merely,’ is set on high, we must leave this subject alone, first on 
account of its high pretensions, and then on account of its lowliness. The 
result of the older Scepticism is indeed the subjectivity of knowledge only, 
but this is founded on an elaborately thought out annihilation of everything 
which is held to be true and existent, so that everything is made transient. 
According to this, the function of Scepticism is wrongly termed the 
inculcation of proneness to doubt; nor can we translate oxéwic by Doubt, if 
Scepticism was also called by Sextus (Pyrrh. Hyp. I. 3, § 7) ephectic 
(€~EeKkTIKn) because one of its chief points was that judgment must be 
suspended. Doubt, however, is only uncertainty, irresolution, indecision, the 
thought which is opposed to something held to be valid. Doubt proceeds 
from the fact of there being two; it 1s a passing to and fro between two or 
more points of view, so that we neither rest at the one nor the other — and 
yet we ought to remain at one point or another. Thus doubt in man is quite 
likely to involve a rending asunder of mind and spirit; it gives unrest and 
brings unhappiness with it; doubts, for instance, arise respecting the 


immortality of the soul and the existence of God. Forty years ago,““* much 


was written about this; in poetry, too, we found the situation of the doubter 
was a subject of the greatest interest, the unhappiness of doubt being 
depicted to us as in the “Messias.” This supposes a deep interest in a 
content, and the desire of the mind that this content should either be 
established in it or not, because it desires to find its rest either in the one or 
the other. Such doubt is said to betoken a keen and sharp-witted thinker, but 
it is only vanity and simple verbiage, or a feebleness that can never arrive at 
anything. This Scepticism has nowadays entered into our life, and it thus 
makes itself of account as this universal negativity. But the older Scepticism 
does not doubt, being certain of untruth, and indifferent to the one as to the 
other; it does not only flit to and fro with thoughts that leave the possibility 
that something may still be true, but it proves with certainty the untruth of 
all. Or its doubt to it is certainty which has not the intention of attaining to 
truth, nor does it leave this matter undecided, for it is completely at a point, 
and perfectly decided, although this decision is not truth to it. This certainty 
of itself thus has as result the rest and security of the mind in itself, which is 
not touched with any grief, and of which doubt is the direct opposite. This is 
the standpoint of the imperturbability of Scepticism. 

Now what has to be considered even before treating of Scepticism itself, 
is its external history. As regards the origin of Scepticism the Sceptics say 
that it is very old, that is, if we take it in the quite indeterminate and 
universal sense, in so far as to say “Things are, but their Being is not true, 
for it likewise involves their non-being; or they are changeable. For 
example, this day is to-day, but to-morrow is also to-day, &c.; it is day now 
but night is also now, &c.” Thus of what in this way is allowed to be a 
determinate, the opposite is also expressed. Now if it be said that all things 
are transient, things may in the first place be changed; however this is not 
only possible, but the fact that all things are transient really means when 
taken in its universality:— “Nothing exists in itself, for its reality is the 


abrogation of self, because things in themselves, in accordance with their 
necessity, are transient. Only now are they thus; at another time they are 
different, and this time, the now, is itself no more while I am speaking of it; 
for time is not itself fixed, and it makes nothing fixed.” This uncertainty in 
what is sensuous represents a long-standing belief amongst the 
unphilosophic public as well as amongst philosophers up to this time; and 
this negativity in all determinations likewise constitutes the characteristic 
feature of Scepticism. The Sceptics have also presented this position in an 
historic way, and they show that even Homer was a sceptic, because he 
speaks of the same things in opposite ways. They also count in this category 
Bias, with his maxim “Pledge thyself never.” For this has the general sense 
“Do not consider anything to be anything, do not attach yourself to any 
object to which you devote yourself, do not believe in the security of any 
relationship, &c.” Likewise the negative aspect of the philosophy of Zeno 
and Xenophanes is said to be sceptical, and further, Heraclitus, too, with his 
principle that everything flows, that everything is consequently 
contradictory and transient; finally Plato and the Academy are sceptical, 
only here Scepticism is not yet quite clearly expressed.“ All this may be 
taken as being in part the sceptical uncertainty of everything; but that is not 
its real meaning. It is not this conscious and universal negativity; as 
conscious, it must prove, as universal, it must extend the untruth of the 
objective to everything; thus it is not a negativity which says definitely that 
everything is not implicit but is only for self-consciousness, and everything 
merely goes back into the certainty of itself. As philosophic consciousness 
Scepticism is consequently of later date. By Scepticism we must understand 
a specially constituted consciousness for which in some measure not only 
sensuous Being, but also Being for thought does not hold true, and which 
can then with consciousness account for the nullity of that which is asserted 
to be reality; and finally, in a general way, it not only annuls this and that 


sensuous fact or thought, but is adapted for the recognition in everything of 
its untruth. 

The history of Scepticism, properly so called, is usually commenced 
with Pyrrho as being its founder; and from him the names Pyrrhonism and 
Pyrrhonic are derived. Sextus Empiricus (Pyrrh. Hyp. I. c. 3, § 7) says of 
him “that he went into Scepticism more fully (om@uatikwtEpov) and clearly 
than did his predecessors.” He is earlier than some of the philosophers 
already considered; but because Scepticism is to be taken as a whole, 
Pyrrho’s Scepticism, even if it is merely aimed against the immediate truth 
both of the senses and of morality, must be taken along with the later 
Scepticism, which directs its attention rather against the truth as thought, as 
will be farther shown on a closer consideration; for this last was the first, 
properly speaking, to make a sensation. As to the events of Pyrrho’s life, 
they appear to be as much a matter of doubt as his doctrine; for they are 
without any connection, and little is known for certain concerning them. 
Pyrrho lived in the time of Aristotle and was born at Elis. I shall not give 
the names of his instructors; Anaxarchus, a disciple of Democritus, is 
specially mentioned amongst them. We cannot discover where he really 
lived, for the most part at least. As a proof of how very much he was 
esteemed during his life, it is said that his native town chose him as head 
priest, and the town of Athens gave him the right of citizenship. It is finally 
stated that he accompanied Alexander the Great in his journey to Asia; and 
that there he had considerable dealings with magicians and Brahmins. We 
are told that Alexander had him put to death because he desired the death of 
a Persian satrap; and this fate befel him in his ninetieth year. If all this is to 
be accepted, since Alexander spent between twelve and fourteen years in 
Asia, Pyrrho must at the earliest have set out on his travels in his seventy- 
eighth year. Pyrrho does not appear to have come forward as a public 
teacher, but merely to have left behind him individual friends who had been 


educated by him. Anecdotes are told, not so much about the circumstances 
of his life as about the sceptical manner in which he conducted himself, and 
in them his behaviour is made to look ridiculous; in this the universal of 
Scepticism is set against a particular case, so that what is absurd shoots up 
as of itself into relationships which appear to be consistent. For because he 
asserted that the reality of sensuous things has no truth, it is, for instance, 
said that were he walking he would go out of the way of no object, no 
waggon or horse that came towards him; or he would go straight up against 
a wall, completely disbelieving in the reality of sensuous sensations and 
such like. They also said that it was only the friends surrounding him who 
drew him away from such dangers and saved him.*® But such anecdotes are 
evidently extravagant, because, for one thing, it is not conceivable that he 
could have followed Alexander to Asia at ninety years of age. It is also very 
clear that such stories are simply invented with the object of ridiculing the 
sceptical philosophy, by following out its principle to such extreme 
consequences. To the Sceptics sensuous existence undoubtedly holds good 
as phenomenal in so far as the regulation of ordinary conduct is concerned 
(infra, p. 343), but not in as far as it is held to be the truth; for even the 
followers of the New Academy said that men must not only direct their 
lives in accordance with rules of prudence, but also in accordance with the 
laws of sensuous manifestation (supra, pp. 319, 324). 

After Pyrrho, Timon of Phliasis, the sillographist, became specially 
famous.“ Of his Silli, i.e. biting remarks respecting all philosophies, many 
are quoted by the ancients; they are certainly bitter and disdainful enough, 
but many of them are not very witty or worthy of being preserved. Dr. Paul 
collected them in an essay, but in it much is given that is meaningless. 
Goethe and Schiller certainly show more capacity in works of a similar 
nature. The Pyrrhonians hereupon disappear, — they seem in general only 


to have shown themselves in a more or less isolated way; for a long time 


after this we read in history of the Peripatetics, Stoics and Epicureans being 
confronted only by the Academicians and perhaps some of the older 
Sceptics who are mentioned likewise. 

Enesidemus was the first to reawaken Scepticism; he was of Cnossus in 
Crete, and lived in Cicero’s time in Alexandria,“° which soon began to 
compete with Athens for the honour of being the seat of Philosophy and the 
sciences. Subsequently, when the Academy lost itself in Scepticism, we see 
the latter, from which the former is all the same only separated by a thin 
partition, taking up a position of predominance as representing the purely 
negative point of view. But a scepticism such as that of Pyrrho, which does 
not as yet show much culture or tendency towards thought, but which is 
directed only against what is sensuous, could have no interest in the culture 
of Philosophy as it is found in Stoicism, Epicureanism, Platonism, &c. Thus 
it is requisite, in order that Scepticism should appear with the dignity 
pertaining to Philosophy, that it should itself be developed on its 
philosophic side; and this was first done by Acnesidemus. 


However, one of the most celebrated of the Sceptics, whose works we 
still in great measure possess, and who for us is by far the most important 
writer upon Scepticism, because he gives us detailed accounts of this 
philosophy, is Sextus Empiricus, of whose life unfortunately as good as 
nothing is known. He was a physician, and that he was an empirical 
physician, who did not act according to theory but in accordance with what 
appears, his name tells us. He lived and taught about the middle of the 
second century after Christ. His works are divided into two parts: first, his 
Pyrrhonie Hypotyposes, in three books, which give us somewhat of a 
general presentation of Scepticism, and secondly his books adversus 
Mathematicos, i.e. against scientific knowledge generally, and more 


especially against the geometricians, arithmeticians, grammarians, 


musicians, logicians, physicists, and moral philosophers. There were in all 
eleven books, six of which are actually directed against mathematicians, but 
the other five against the philosophers. 

The distinction between the Academy and Scepticism was a matter as to 
which the Sceptics exercised themselves much. The New Academy really 
bordered so closely upon Scepticism, that the Sceptics had enough to do to 
dissociate themselves from it, and in the Sceptic school a long and 
important battle raged as to whether Plato, and subsequently the New 
Academy, belonged to Scepticism or not; in the course of this we also see 
that Sextus did not really know what to make of Plato. The Sceptics are, on 
the whole, very careful to distinguish their own from other systems. Sextus 
(Pyrrh. Hyp. I. c. 1, §§ 1-4) distinguishes three philosophies: “He who seeks 
an object must either find it or deny that it can be found, or persevere in the 
search. Now the same holds good with philosophic investigations; some 
assert that they have found the truth; others deny that it can be grasped; a 
third set are still engaged in search. The first, like Aristotle, Epicurus, the 
Stoics, and others, are the so-called Dogmatists; those who assert 
incomprehensibility are the Academicians; the Sceptics still continue to 
seek. Hence there are three philosophies: the Dogmatic, the Academic and 
the Sceptical.” For this reason, the Sceptics called themselves the seekers 
(Cytntikoi), and their philosophy the seeking (Gytytuch).“% However, the 
distinction between Scepticism and the New Academy rests in the form of 
expression only, and is thus not a great one: indeed it is founded only on the 
mania of the Sceptics to cut off and to shun any sort of assertive statement. 
Sextus (Pyrrh. Hyp. I. c. 7, § 13; c 10, §§ 19-20) says: “The Sceptic does 
not dogmatize, but only assents to the affections into which he is impelled, 
not of his own will, by the conceptions; thus, if for example, he is warm or 
cold, he will certainly not say, I seem not to be cold or warm. But if it be 
asked if the subject is as it appears, we allow appearance (gaiveo@a1); yet 


we do not investigate the thing that appears, but only the predicate predicate 
(6 Aéyeto1) expressing its appearance. Thus, whether anything is sweet or 
not, we consider only as regards the Notion Notion (Goov ézi T@ AOya@); but 
that is not what appears, but what is said of what appears. But if we institute 
direct investigations respecting what appears, we do so not in order to 
destroy what appears, but in order to condemn the rashness (mpométetav) of 
the dogmatists.” Thus the Sceptics endeavour to bring about the result that 
in what they say no expression of a Being can be demonstrated, so that, for 
example, in a proposition, they always set appearance in the place of 
existence. According to Sextus they say (Pyrrh. Hyp. I. c. 7, § 14; c. 28, § 
206): “The Sceptic makes use of his propositions — for example, determine 
nothing (ovdév opicetv), not the more (ovdév LWHAAOV), nothing is true, &c. 
— not as if they really did exist. For he believes, for instance, that the 
proposition, everything is false, asserts that itself as well as the others is 
false, and consequently limits it (ovumeptypaqet). Thus we must similarly in 
all sceptical propositions recollect that we do not at all assert their truth; for 
we say that they may destroy themselves, since that limits them of which 
they are predicated.” Now, the New Academy of Carneades does not 
express anything as being the true and existent, or as anything to which 
thought could agree; the Sceptics thus come very near to the Academy. Pure 
Scepticism merely makes this objection to the Academy, that it is still 
impure. Sextus says (Pyrrh. Hyp. I. c. 33, §§ 226-233): “But clearly they 
differ from us in the judgment of good and evil. For they assert that 
something is good or evil,” that is to say, the former is the withholding of 
assent, and the latter the granting of it (supra, p. 315), “whereby they are 
convinced of its being probable that what of good is attributed to the 
predicate, is more likely to be good than the opposite.” Thus they have not 
elevated themselves to the purity of Scepticism, because they speak of 


existence, and not of appearance. But this is nothing more than a mere 


form, for the content immediately destroys that which in form appears to be 
an assertion. If we say: “Something is a good, thought assents to it,” and 
then ask, “But what is the good to which thought assents?” the content here 
is that it should not assent. Hence the form is, “It is a good,” but the content 
is that nothing should be held to be good or true. Thus the Sceptics also 
assert this: To the Sceptics “all conceptions are alike in trustworthiness or 
untrustworthiness in relation to the ground,” to truth. “But the 
Academicians say that some are probable, and others improbable, and 
amongst the probable, some again are to be preferred to the others.” 
Preference is thus one of the forms which the Sceptics also object to (infra, 
p. 345); for such expressions strike them as still too positive. 

Now, speaking generally, the essential nature of Scepticism consists in 
its considering that to self-consciousness on its own account, there proceeds 
from the disappearance of all that is objective, all that is held to be true, 
existent or universal, all that is definite, all that is affirmative, through the 
withholding of assent, the immovability and security of mind, this 
imperturbability in itself. Hence the same result is obtained, that we have 
already seen in systems of philosophy immediately preceding this. Thus as 
soon as anything is held to be truth to self-consciousness, we find the result 
that to self-consciousness this truth is the universal reality, passing beyond 
itself, and in regard to this, self-consciousness esteems itself as nothing. But 
this external and determinate truth, as finite, is not implicitly existent, so 
that its necessity is to vacillate and give way. Then when this security 
disappears, self-consciousness itself loses its equilibrium, and becomes 
driven hither and thither in unrest, fear and anguish; for its stability and rest 
is the permanence of its existence and truth. But sceptical self- 
consciousness is just this subjective liberation from all the truth of objective 
Being, and from the placing of its existence in anything of the kind; 
Scepticism thus makes its end the doing away with the unconscious 


servitude in which the natural self-consciousness is confined, the returning 
into its simplicity, and, in so far as thought establishes itself in a content, the 
curing it of having a content such as this established in thought. “The 
effective principle of Scepticism,” Sextus hence tells us (Pyrrh. Hyp. I. c. 6, 
§ 12, c. 12, §§ 25-30), “is the hope of attaining to security. Men of 
distinguished excellence, disquieted through the instability of things, and 
dubious as to which should in preference be given assent to, began the 
investigation of what is the truth and what false in things, as if they could 
reach imperturbability through the decision of such matters. But while 
engaged in this investigation, man attains the knowledge that opposite 
determinations,” desires, customs, &c., “have equal power,” and thus 
resolve themselves; “since in this way he cannot decide between them, he 
really only then attains to imperturbability when he withholds his judgment. 
For if he holds anything to be good or evil by nature, he never is at rest, 
whether it be that he does not possess what he holds to be good, or that he 
thinks himself vexed and assailed by natural evil. But he who is undecided 
respecting that which is good and beautiful in nature, neither shuns nor 
seeks anything with zeal; and thus he remains unmoved. What happened to 
the painter Apelles, befalls the Sceptic. For it is told that when he was 
painting a horse, and was altogether unsuccessful in rendering the foam, he 
finally in anger threw the sponge on which he had wiped his brushes, and in 
which every colour was therefore mixed, against the picture, and thereby 
formed a true representation of foam.” Thus, the Sceptics find in the 
mingling of all that exists, and of all thoughts, the simple self-identity of 
self-consciousness which “follows mind as the shadow does the body,” and 
is only acquired, and can only be acquired through reason. “Hence we say 
that the end of the Sceptic is imperturbability in the conceptions and 
moderation in the affections which he is compelled to have.” This is the 
indifference which the animals have by nature, and the possession of which 


through reason distinguishes men from animals. Thus, Pyrrho once showed 
to his fellow-passengers on board a ship, who were afraid during a storm, a 
pig, which remained quite indifferent and peacefully ate on, saying to them: 
in such indifference the wise man must also abide.“ However the 
indifference must not be like that of the pig, but must be born of reason. But 
if to Scepticism existence was only a manifestation or conception, it was yet 
esteemed by it as that in respect to which the Sceptics directed their 
conduct, both in what they did, and what they left undone. The above- 
quoted (p. 336) anecdotes about Pyrrho are thus opposed to what the 
Sceptics themselves said on the subject: “We undoubtedly direct our 
conduct in accordance with a reason which, in conformity with sensuous 
phenomena, teaches us to live conformably to the customs and laws of our 
country, and in consonance with recognized institutions and personal 
affections.”“° But for them this had only the significance of a subjective 
certainty and conviction, and not the value of an absolute truth. 

Thus the universal method of Scepticism was, as Sextus Empiricus puts 
it (Pyrrh. Hyp. I. c. 4, §§ 8-10; c. 6, § 12): “a power of in some way or other 
setting what is felt, and what is thought, in opposition, whether it be the 
sensuous to the sensuous, and what is thought to what is thought, or what is 
sensuous to what is thought, or what is thought to what is sensuous, i.e. 
showing that any one of these has as much force and weight as its opposite, 
and is hence equivalent as far as conviction and non-conviction are 
concerned. From this the suspension of judgment (émoyn) results, in 
conformity with which we select and posit nothing, and thereby complete 
freedom from all mental emotion is attained. The principle of Scepticism is 
thus found in the proposition that each reason is confronted by another, 
which holds equally good. We do not, however, necessarily accept 
affirmation and negation as opposite grounds, but merely those that conflict 
with one another.” That which is felt is really existence for sensuous 


certainty, which simply accepts it as truth; or it is that which is felt in the 
Epicurean form, which consciously asserts it to be true. What is thought is 
in the Stoic form a determinate Notion, a content in a simple form of 
thought; both these classes, immediate consciousness and _ thinking 
consciousness, comprehend everything which is in any way to be set in 
opposition. In as far as Scepticism limits itself to this, it is a moment in 
Philosophy itself, which last, having an attitude of negativity in relation to 
both, only recognizes them as true in their abrogation. But Scepticism 
thinks that it reaches further; it sets up a pretension of venturing against the 
speculative Idea and conquering it; Philosophy, however, since Scepticism 
itself is present in it as a moment, rather overcomes it (supra, p. 330). As 
far as what is sensuous and what is thought in their separation are 
concerned, it certainly may conquer, but the Idea is neither the one nor the 
other, and it does not touch on the rational at all. The perpetual 
misunderstanding which those who do not know the nature of the Idea are 
under concerning Scepticism, is that they think that the truth necessarily 
falls into the one form or the other, and is thus either a determinate Notion 
or a determinate Being. Against the Notion as Notion, i.e. against the 
absolute Notion, Scepticism does not in any way proceed; the absolute 
Notion is rather its weapon of defence, though Scepticism has no 
consciousness of this. We shall on the one hand see Scepticism use that 
weapon against the finite, and on the other, how it tries its skill upon the 
rational. 

But though, according to this, Scepticism always expresses itself as if 
everything were in appearance only, the Sceptics go further than those who 
support the newer and purely formal idealism. For they deal with content, 
and demonstrate of all content that it is either experienced by the senses or 
thought, and consequently that it has something in opposition to it. Thus 
they show in the same thing the contradiction that exists, so that of 


everything that is presented the opposite also holds good. This is the 
objective element in Scepticism in its manifestation, and that through which 
it is not subjective idealism. Sextus (Pyrrh. Hyp. I. c. 13, §§ 32, 33) says: 
“Thus, for instance, the sensuous is set against the sensuous by our being 
reminded of the fact that the same tower when looked at near is square and 
when regarded in the distance looks round;” and hence the one assertion is 
as good as the other. This, indeed, is a very trivial example, but its interest 
lies in the thought that is present in it. “Or what is thought is set in 
opposition to what is thought. As to the fact that there is a providence,” 
which rewards the good and punishes the evil, “men appeal,” as against 
those who deny it, “to the system of the heavenly bodies; to this it is 
objected that the good often fare badly and the evil well, from which we 
demonstrate that there is no providence.” As to the “opposition of what is 
thought to the sensuous,” Sextus adduces the conclusion of Anaxagoras, 
who asserts of the snow, that although it appears to be white, regarded in 
relation to the reasons given by reflection it is black. For it is frozen water, 
but water has no colour and hence is black; consequently snow must be the 
same. 

We must now consider further the method in which the Sceptics proceed, 
and it consists in this, that they have brought the universal principle that 
each definite assertion has to be set over against its ‘other,’ into certain 
forms, not propositions. Thus, in view of the nature of Scepticism, we 
cannot ask for any system of propositions, nor will this philosophy really be 
a system; just as little did it lie in the spirit of Scepticism to form a school, 
properly speaking, but only an external connection in the wider sense of the 
word. Sextus (Pyrrh. Hyp. I. c. 8, § 16, c. 3, § 7) hence says that Scepticism 
is no selection (aipeoic) of dogmas, it is not a preference for certain 
propositions, but only that which leads, or rather which directs us (aywyn) 
to live rightly and think correctly; thus it 1s in this way rather a method or 


manner by which only universal modes of that opposition are shown. Now 
since what sort of thoughts reveal themselves is a matter of contingency, the 
manner and mode of grasping them is contingent likewise; for in one the 
contradiction appears thus and in another otherwise. These determinate 
modes of opposition, whereby the withholding of assent comes to pass, the 
Sceptics called tropes (tpd201), which are turned upon everything that is 
thought and felt in order to show that this is not what it is implicitly, but 
only in relation to another — that it thus itself appears in another, and 
allows this other to appear in it, and consequently that, speaking generally, 
what is, only seems; and this, indeed, follows directly from the matter in 
itself, and not from another which is assumed as true. If, for example, men 
say that empiric science has no truth because truth exists only in reason, this 
is only assuming the opposite of empiricism; likewise the truth of reason 
proved in itself is not a refutation of empiric science, for this last stands 
alongside of the former with equal rights as, and within the same. 

Now since the sceptical doctrine consists in the art of demonstrating 
contradictions through these tropes, we only require to elucidate these 
modes. The Sceptics themselves, like Sextus, for example (Pyrrh. Hyp. I. c. 
14, 15) distinguish in these forms the earlier and the later: ten of them 
belong to the elder Sceptics, that is to say to Pyrrho, and five were 
afterwards added by the later Sceptics, and Diogenes Laertius indeed tells 
us ([X. 88) that this was first done by Agrippa. From a specification of these 
it will be shown that the earlier are directed against the ordinary 
consciousness generally and belong to a thought of little culture, to a 
consciousness which has sensuous existence immediately before it. For they 
proceed against what we call common belief in the immediate truth of 
things, and refute it in a manner which is immediate likewise, not through 
the Notion but through the existence which is opposed to it. In their 
enumeration, too, there is this same absence of the Notion. But the five 


others appear to be better, have more interest, and are manifestly of later 
origin; they proceed against reflection, i.e. against a consciousness which 
relates itself to the developed understanding, and thus specially against 
thought-forms, scientific categories, the thought of the sensuous, and the 
determination of the same through Notions. Now though the most part of 
these may appear to us to be quite trivial, we must still be indulgent towards 
them, for they are historically, and consequently really, directed against the 
form “it is.” But without doubt it is a very abstract consciousness that 
makes this abstract form “it is” its object and combats it. However trivial 
then and commonplace these tropes may always appear to be, even more 
trivial and commonplace is the reality of the so-called external objects, that 
is, immediate knowledge, as when, for instance, I say “This is yellow.” Men 
ought not to talk about philosophy, if in this innocent way they assert the 
reality of such determinations. But this Scepticism was really far from 
holding things of immediate certainty to be true; thus it actually stands in 
contrast to modern Scepticism, in which it is believed that what is in our 
immediate consciousness, or indeed, all that is sensuous, is a truth (supra, 
pp. 331, 332). As distinguished from this, the older Scepticism, the modes 
of which we would now consider further, is directed against the reality of 
things. 


1. The Earlier Tropes. 


In the earlier tropes we see the lack of abstraction appearing as the 
incapacity to grasp their diversitude under more simple general points of 
view, although they all, in fact, partly under a simple conception and partly 
in their difference, do in fact converge into some necessary simple 
determinations. From all alike, in relation to immediate knowledge, is the 
insecurity demonstrated of that of which we say “it is.” Sextus Empiricus 
(Pyrrh. Hyp. I. c. 14, § 38) even remarks, that “all the tropes may be 


summed up in three: the one is the judging subject; the other that respecting 
which the judgment is made; the third that which contains both sides” — 
the relation of subject and object. If thought is developed further, it 
embraces things in these more general determinations. 

a. “The first trope is the diversitude in animal organization, according to 
which different living beings experience different conceptions and 
sensations respecting the same object. This the Sceptics conclude from the 
different nature of their origin, because some are brought into being through 
copulation and others without copulation” (from a generatio cequivoca): 
“but of the first some are hatched from eggs, and others come immediately 
living into the world, &c. Thus it is a matter of no doubt that this difference 
of origin produces opposite constitutions, temperaments, &c. The variety in 
the parts of the body, and particularly in those which are given to the animal 
for purposes of distinguishing and feeling, thus produces in them the 
greatest differences in conceptions. For instance, the jaundiced patient sees 
as yellow what to others appears white,” and as green, what to the latter 
seems blue. “Similarly the eyes of animals are differently constructed in 
different species, and have different colours, being pale, grey or red; 
consequently what is perceived thereby must be different.” 

This difference in the subject undoubtedly establishes a difference in 
perception, and this last a difference between the conception and the nature 
of the object of perception. But if we say “That is,” we mean something 
fixed, maintaining itself under all conditions; whereas in opposition to this 
the Sceptics show that everything is variable. But if they thereby destroy 
similarity and identity for the senses, and consequently this universality, 
another steps in, for universality or existence rests simply in the fact of men 
knowing that, in the hackneyed example of the jaundiced man, things 
appear so to him, i.e. the necessary law is known whereby a change of 
sensation arises for him. But certainly it is implied in this that the first 


sensuous universality is not true universality, because it is one immediate 
and unknown; and in it as sensuous existence, its non-universality is rightly 
demonstrated within itself through another universality. As against the 
statement “This is blue because I see it as such,” which clearly makes sight 
the ground of its being asserted to be blue, it is quite fair to point to another 
who has immediate perception of the object and for whom it is not blue. 

b. The second trope, the diversitude of mankind in reference to feelings 
and conditions, amounts very much to the same thing as in the first case. In 
respect to difference in constitution of body, the Sceptics discover many 
idiosyncrasies. As regards the proposition “Shade is cool,” for instance, 
they say that someone felt cold in the sunlight, but warm in shadow; as 
against the statement “Hemlock is poisonous,” they instance an old woman 
in Attica who could swallow a large dose of hemlock without harm — thus 
the predicate poisonous is not objective, because it suits the one and not the 
other. Because such great bodily differences are present amongst men, and 
the body is the image of the soul, men must have a diversity of mind 
likewise and give the most contradictory judgments, so that no one can 
know whom to believe. To judge by the greater number would be foolish, 
for all men cannot be inquired of. This trope again relates to the 
immediate; if, therefore, what has to be done is merely to believe some 
statement inasmuch as it is made by others, undoubtedly nothing but 
contradiction takes place. But a belief like this, that 1s ready to believe 
anything, 1s, as a matter of fact, incapable of understanding what is said; it 
is an immediate acceptance of an immediate proposition. For it did not 
demand the reason; but the reason is, in the first place, the mediation and 
the meaning of the words of the immediate proposition. Diversitude in men 
is really something which now likewise appears in other forms. It 1s said 
that men differ in regard to taste, religion, &c.; that religion must be left for 
each to decide for himself; that each, from a standpoint of his own, must 


settle how things are to be regarded as far as religion is concerned. The 
consequence of this is that in regard to religion there is nothing objective or 
true, everything ends in subjectivity, and the result is indifference to all 
truth. For then there is no longer a church; each man has a church and a 
liturgy of his own, each has his own religion. The Sceptics more 
particularly — as those who in all times spare themselves the trouble of 
philosophizing, on some sort of pretext, and who try to justify this evasion 
— persistently preach the diversity of philosophies; Sextus Empiricus does 
this very expressly, and it may even be brought forward here, although it 
will appear more definitely as the first of the later tropes. If the principle of 
the Stoics, as it is in its immediacy, holds good, the opposite principle, that 
of the Epicureans, has just as much truth, and holds equally good. In this 
way, when it is said that some particular philosophy asserts and maintains 
certain propositions, the greatest diversity is undoubtedly to be found. For 
here we have the talk which we censured earlier (Vol. I. p. 16): “Since the 
greatest men of all times have thought so differently and have not been able 
to come to an agreement, it would be presumptuous on our part to believe 
we had found what they could not attain to,” and with those who speak thus, 
the timid shrinking from knowledge makes out the inertness of their reason 
to be a virtue. Now if the diversity cannot be denied, because it is a fact that 
the philosophies of Thales, Plato, and Aristotle were different, and that this 
was not merely apparently the case, but that they contradicted one another, 
this way of wishing in such statements of them to gain a knowledge of the 
philosophies, shows a want of understanding as regards Philosophy; for 
such propositions are not Philosophy, nor do they give expression to it. 
Philosophy is quite the reverse of this immediacy of a proposition, because 
in that the very knowledge that is essential is not taken into account; hence 
such men see everything in a philosophy excepting Philosophy itself, and 
this is overlooked. However different the philosophic systems may be, they 


are not as different as white and sweet, green and rough; for they agree in 
the fact that they are philosophies, and this is what is overlooked. But as 
regards the difference in philosophies, we must likewise remark upon this 
immediate validity accorded to them, and upon the form, that the essence of 
Philosophy is expressed in an immediate manner. As regards this ‘is’ the 
trope undoubtedly does its work, for all tropes proceed against the ’is,’ but 
the truth is all the time not this dry ’is,’ but genuine process. The relative 
difference in philosophies is, in their mutual attitude towards one another 
(see the fifth trope), always to be comprehended as a connection, and 
therefore not as an ’is.’ 

c. The third trope turns on the difference in the constitution of the organs 
of sense as related to one another; e.g. in a picture something appears raised 
to the eye but not to the touch, to which it is smooth, &c. This is, properly 
speaking, a subordinate trope, for in fact a determination such as this 
coming through some sense, does not constitute the truth of the thing, what 
it is in itself. The consciousness is required that the unthinking description 
which ascribes existence to blue, square, &c., one after the other, does not 
exhaust and express the Being of the thing; they are only predicates which 
do not express the thing as subject. It is always important to keep in mind 
that the different senses grasp the same thing in contradictory ways, for by 
this the nullity of sensuous certainty is revealed. 

d. The fourth trope deals with the diversitude of circumstances in the 
subject, in reference to its condition, the changes taking place in it, which 
must prevent our making an assertion respecting any particular thing. The 
same thing manifests itself differently to the same man, according as he, for 
instance, is at rest or moving, asleep or awake, moved by hatred or love, 
sober or drunk, young or old, &c. In the diversitude of these circumstances 
very different judgments are passed regarding one and the same object, 


hence we must not talk of anything as being more than a manifestation.“ 


e. The fifth trope relates to the different positions, distances and places, 
for from every different standpoint the object appears to be different. In 
respect to position, a long passage appears to the man who stands at the one 
end to taper to a point at the other; but if he goes there he finds it to be of 
the same breadth at that end as it was at the other. Distance is likewise, 
properly speaking, a difference in the greatness and smallness of objects. In 
respect to place, the light in a lantern is quite feeble in the sunshine, and yet 
in darkness it shines quite brightly. Pigeons’ necks, regarded from different 
points of view, shimmer quite differently. In regard to motion in particular 
very different views prevail. The best known example of such is found in 
the course of the sun round the earth, or the earth round the sun. As the 
earth is said to go round the sun, even though the opposite appears to be the 
case, the former assertion is based on reasons. This example does not, 
however, come in here, but this trope will show that because one sensuous 
feeling contradicts another, existence 1s not expressed in it. 

f. The sixth trope is taken from intermixture, because nothing comes 
within the scope of the sense alone and isolated, but only as mingled with 
something else; this admixture with something else, however, causes 
change, just as scents are stronger in the sunshine than in cold air, &c. 
Further, through the subject himself, this admixture comes in; the eyes 
consist of various tunics and humours, the ear has different passages, &c., 
consequently they cannot allow sensations — the light or the voice — to 
come to us in their purity, for the sensuous element comes to us first of all 
modified by these tunics of the eye and likewise by the passages of the 
ear.“ But if we are to express ourselves in this particular manner, the direct 
opposite might likewise be maintained, that the sensuous element there 
present is simply purified; the apprehending ear, for example, again purifies 
the voice that comes in bodily form from a soul. 


g. The seventh trope is the cohesion, the size or quantity of things, 
through which they appear different; for instance, we see how glass is 
transparent, but loses this transparency when it is pounded, and thus has its 
cohesion altered. Shavings of goat’s-horn appear to be white, but the whole 
piece looks black; or Carrara marble ground into powder looks white, 
though the whole piece is yellow. The same holds good as regards quantity. 
A moderate portion of wine fortifies and exhilarates, a large quantity of it 
destroys the body, and the case is similar with drugs.2 If the quantity is not 
to be spoken of as the substance, it is still an abstraction that quantity and 
combination are matters of indifference as regards quality and 
disintegration; the change of quantity likewise changes the quality. 

h. The eighth trope arises from the relativity of things, and is thus the 
universal trope of relationship. This relativity of everything existent and 
thought is a more inward, real determinateness, and all the tropes already 
mentioned really aim at it. “According to this trope,” says Sextus (Pyrrh. 
Hyp. I. c. 14, §§ 135, 136), “we conclude that since everything is in relation 
to something, we must withhold our judgment as to what it is on its own 
account and in its nature. But it must be remarked that we here make use of 
‘is’ in the sense of appearance only. Relationship is used in two respects: 
first in relation to the judging subject,” and this difference we saw in the 
previous tropes, “and in the second place in relation to the object which is 
to be judged, like right and left.” Sextus, in the passage above (§§ 137, 
140), argues as follows: “As regards what is set forth on its own account 
and separate from others, is it distinguished from the mere relative or not? If 
it were not different from it, it would itself be a relative. If it is different, it 
again is a relative. That is to say, what is different is related to something, 
for it is set forth in relation to that from which it is distinguished.” 
Relativity, generally, is present in what is absolutely predicated, for 
relationship is a relationship in itself and not to another. Relationship 


contains opposition: what is in relation to another is on the one hand 
independent on its own account, but on the other, because it is in 
relationship, it is likewise not independent. For if anything is only in 
relation to something else, the other likewise belongs to it; it is thus not on 
its own account. But if its other already belongs to it, its non-being also 
already belongs to it, and it is a contradictory as soon as it is not without its 
other. “But because we cannot separate the relative from its other, we 
likewise do not know what it 1s on its own account and in its nature, and we 
must consequently suspend our judgment.” 

i. The ninth trope is the more or less frequent occurrence of things, 
which likewise alters one’s judgment upon the things. What happens 
seldom is more highly esteemed than what comes to pass frequently; and 
custom brings about the fact that one judges in this way and the other in that 
way. Custom is thus made a circumstance which also permits us to say that 
things appear so and so to us, but not universally and generally that they are 
so.24 When men say of any particular things that “this is so,” circumstances 
may be instanced in which the opposite predicate is applicable to them also. 
If, for example, we remain at the abstraction of the man, does it really 
signify whether or not we have a prince? — No. States? — No. A republic? 
— No, and so on, for they are here and not there. 

k. The tenth trope mainly concerns ethics and is related to manners, 
customs and laws. What is moral and legal is likewise not such; for what is 
here considered to be right is elsewhere held to be wrong. The attitude of 
Scepticism in this regard is to show that the opposite of what is maintained 
as valid law holds equally good. As regards the ordinary understanding 
respecting the validity of this and that maxim, e.g. that the son has to pay 
the debts of his father, the ultimate and indeed only ground lies in its being 
said that this is true in its immediacy, for it holds good as law or custom. As 
against this the Sceptics likewise prove the opposite, saying for instance, 


that the son has, indeed, to undertake the debts of the father by the law of 
Rhodes; but in Rome he does not require to do so, if he has renounced his 
claim on the paternal goods.“ As in the existence of what is determined, 
which is held to be true because it is, the opposite is shown to exist; so in 
the case of laws, if their ground is that they are in force, their opposite can 
be demonstrated. The natural man has no consciousness of the presence of 
opposites; he lives quite unconsciously in his own particular way, in 
conformity with the morality of his town, without ever having reflected on 
the fact that he practises this morality. If he then comes into a foreign land, 
he is much surprised, for through encountering the opposite he for the first 
time experiences the fact that he has these customs, and he immediately 
arrives at uncertainty as to whether his point of view or the opposite is 
wrong. For the opposite of what held good to him holds equally good, and 
he does not possess any further ground for his practice; so that since the one 
holds good equally with the other, neither holds good. 


We now see in these modes that, properly speaking, they are not logical 
modes at all, nor have they to do with the Notion, for they proceed directly 
against empiricism. Something is by immediate certainty given out as being 
true, the opposite of this last is from some other point of view demonstrated 
to be equally true, and thus its other-being is set forth as valid. The different 
modes in which the non-validity of the first and the validity of the other- 
being relate to one another, are ranged under the above heads. If we now 
classify these ten tropes in conformity with the plan indicated above by 
Sextus (p. 347), we find in the first four tropes the dissimilarity of the object 
to depend on the judging subject, because that which judges is either the 
animal or the man or one of his senses or particular dispositions in him. Or 
the dissimilarity depends on the object, and here we come to the seventh 
and tenth tropes, since first the amount makes a thing into something quite 


different, and then the code of morals in different places makes itself the 
only absolute, excluding and prohibiting any other. The fifth, sixth, eighth 
and ninth tropes finally deal with a union of both sides, or these all together 
contain the relationship; this is a demonstration that the object does not 
present itself in itself, but in relation to something else. 

From content and form we see in these modes their early origin; for the 
content, which has only to deal with Being, shows its change only, takes up 
only the variability of its manifestation, without showing its contradiction in 
itself, i.e. in its Notion. But in form they show an unpractised thought, 
which does not yet bring the whole of these examples under their universal 
points of view, as is done by Sextus, or which places the universal, 
relativity, alongside of its particular modes. On account of their dulness we 
are not accustomed to lay great stress on such methods, nor esteem them of 
any value; but, in fact, as against the dogmatism of the common human 
understanding they are quite valid. This last says directly, “This is so 
because it is so,” taking experience as authority. Now through these modes 
this understanding will be shown that its belief has contingencies and 
differences within it, which at one time present a thing in this way and at 
another time in that way; and thereby it will be made aware that it itself, or 
another subject, with equal immediacy and on the same ground (on none at 
all), says: “It 1s not so, for it really is the opposite,” Thus the signification of 
these tropes has still its value. Should faith or right be founded on a feeling, 
this feeling is in me, and then others may say: “It is not in me.” If one 
person’s tastes are to be accepted as authoritative, it is not difficult to 
demonstrate that another person’s tastes are utterly opposite, but Being is 
thereby degraded into seeming, for in every assurance such as that, the 
opposite holds equally good. 


2. The Later Tropes. 


The five other sceptical tropes have an entirely different character, and it is 
at once evident that they indicate quite another point of view and degree of 
culture as regards philosophic thought; for they pertain more to thinking 
reflection, and contain the dialectic which the determinate Notion has 
within it. Sextus Empiricus™’ sets them forth as follows: — 

a. The first trope is the diversitude in opinions (a0 ti\¢ Stapa@viac), and 
that not among animals and men, but expressly among philosophers; of this 
matter we have just spoken above (pp. 349, 350). Sextus, and an Epicurean 
quoted by Cicero (Vol. I. p. 16), adduce the manifold nature of dogmas, and 
from this the conclusion is drawn that the one has just as much support as 
the other. Philosophers and others still make copious use of this sceptical 
trope, which is consequently in great favour: on account of the diversitude 
in philosophies, they say, Philosophy has no value, and truth is unattainable 
because men have thought about it in ways so contradictory. This 
diversitude in philosophic opinion is said to be an invincible weapon 
against Philosophy; but the category of difference is very barren, and we 
have said in the introduction (Vol. I. pp. 17-19) how it is to be understood. 
The Idea of Philosophy is to all philosophers one and the same, even if they 
themselves are not aware of it; but those who speak so much of this 
diversity know as little about it. The true difference is not a substantial one, 
but a difference in the different stages of development; and if the difference 
implies a one-sided view, as it does with the Stoics, Epicureans, and 
Sceptics, in their totality undoubtedly we first reach truth. 

b. A very important trope is that of failing into an infinite progression () 
sic Gmelpov ExatMotc); by it the Sceptics show that the reason which is 
brought forward for an assertion itself again requires a reason, and this 
again another, and so on into infinitude; from this suspension of judgment 
thus likewise follows, for there is nothing which can furnish a solid 
foundation. Consequently no permanent ground can be pointed out, for each 


continues to press further and further back, and yet finally a cessation must 
be made. In more recent times many have plumed themselves on this trope, 
and, in fact, it is as regards the understanding and the so-called syllogism 
(supra, pp. 222, 223), a trope of great force. For if deduction from reasons 
is made the power of knowledge, we must, on the other hand, remember 
that by so doing we have premises which are quite ungrounded. 

c. The trope of Relationship, the relativity of determinations (0 a0 tod 
1p0c T1), has already been found among those mentioned above (p. 353). It 
is that what is maintained shows itself as it appears, partly merely in 
relation to the judging subject and partly to other things, but not as it is in 
itself by nature. 


d. The fourth trope is that of Pre-supposition (6 && vm00écE@Mc): “When 
the dogmatists see that they are thrown back into the infinite, they put 
forward something as principle which they do not prove, but wish to have 
conceded to them simply and without proof:” that is an axiom. If the 
dogmatist has the right to pre-suppose an axiom as unproved, the sceptic 
has equally the right, or, if we choose to say so, equally no right, to pre- 
suppose the opposite as unproved. One is as good as the other. Thus all 
definitions are pre-suppositions. For instance, Spinoza pre-supposes 
definitions of the infinite, of substance, of attribute, &c.; and the rest 
follows consistently from them. Nowadays men prefer to give assurances 
and speak of facts of consciousness. 

e. The last trope is that of Reciprocity (SiGAAnAos), or proof in a circle. 
“That which is dealt with is grounded on something which itself again 
requires something else as its ground; now that which has been said to be 
proved by it is used for this purpose, so that each is proved through the 
other.” When we would avoid infinite progression and the making of pre- 
suppositions, we use again that which was proved to prove its own proof. 


To the question, “What is the ground of the phenomenon?” the reply is 
“Power,” but this is itself merely deduced from the moments of the 
phenomenon. 

Now Sextus shows (Pyrrh. Hyp. I. c. 15, §§ 169-177) in the following 
way that, speaking generally, all sceptical investigations pass into these five 
modes of reasoning; and from this it is likewise clear that Scepticism is not 
really a reasoning against anything from reasons which can be found, which 
quick-wittedness discovers in the particular object, but that it has a 
profound knowledge of the categories. (a) “The object before us is either 
one felt” (according to Epicurus), “or one thought” (according to the 
Stoics). “But however it may be determined, there always is a difference of 
opinion respecting it,” and specially of sophic opinions. This is the first 
trope. “For some believe what is felt and others what is thought to be alone 
the truth,” i.e. the criterion; “others, however, again accept partly what is 
thought and partly what is felt.” There consequently is a contradiction 
present here. “Now is it possible to harmonize this contradiction or not? If 
not, we must withhold our judgment. But if it is to be solved, the question 
is, ‘How shall we decide?’” What is to contain the criterion, the standard, 
the implicit? “Is what is felt to be judged by what is felt, or by what is 
thought?” (6) Either side, individually considered as the implicit, passes, 
according to the Sceptics, into the infinite; but this 1s a description which 
must necessarily be proved on its own account. “If what is felt is to be 
judged by what is felt, it is allowed (since feeling is in question) that this 
sensation requires another sensation as its reason;” for the conviction of its 
truth is not without contradiction. “But if that which constitutes the reason 
is again a feeling, that which is said to be a reason must have a reason just 
as much; thus we go on into infinitude” — and here we have the second 
trope. The case is, however, similar if what is thought is the criterion, or if 
the implicit is made to rest on it. “If to what is thought is given the power of 


judging what is felt, this likewise, since it is that respecting which no 
harmony prevails, requires another as its ground. This reason is, however, 
something thought likewise, and it again requires a reason; thus this, too, 
passes into the infinite.” From effect men thus reach cause; nevertheless this 
too is not original, but is itself an effect; and so on. But if men thus progress 
into infinitude, they have no first original ground to stand on, for what is 
accepted as first cause 1s itself merely effect; and since they merely progress 
continually, it is implied that no ultimate is posited. The false belief that this 
progression is a true category, is also to be found in Kant and Fichte; but 
there is really no true ultimate, or, what is the same, no true first. The 
understanding represents infinite progression as something great; but its 
contradiction is that men speak of a first cause and it is then shown that it is 
only an effect. Men only attain to the contradiction and constant repetition 
of the same, but not to the solution of it, and consequently to the true prius. 
(vy) But should this endless progression not satisfy us — which the Sceptics 
indeed perceived — and therefore have to be put a stop to, this may happen 
by what is or what is felt having its foundation in thought, and, on the other 
hand, by likewise taking for the foundation of thought that which is felt. In 
this way each would be founded without there having been a progression 
into infinitude; but then that which founds would also be that which is 
founded, and there would merely be a passing from one to the other. Thus, 
in the third place, this falls into the trope of Reciprocity, in which, however, 
there is no more than there was before any true foundation. For in it each 
merely exists through the other, neither is really set forth absolutely, but 
each is the implicit only for the other, and this is self-abrogation. (6) But if 
this is avoided by an unproved axiom which is taken as an implicit fact, a 
first and absolute ground, this way of arguing falls into the mode of Pre- 
supposition — the fourth trope. But if an assumption such as this were to be 
allowed, it would also be legitimate for anyone to assume the contrary. Thus 


against the absolute assertion of idealism, “The Absolute is the I,” it is with 
equal force maintained that “The Absolute is existence.” The one man says 
in the immediate certainty of himself: “I am absolute to myself;” another 
man likewise in certainty of himself says, “It is absolutely certain to me that 
things exist.” Idealism did not prove the former, nor did it destroy the latter; 
it takes its stand alongside of it, and only bases its assertions on its own 
principle. Everything, however, then, comes round to this, that because the 
‘I’ is absolute, the ‘not-I’ cannot be absolute. On the other hand it may be 
said as justly: “Because the thing is absolute, the ‘I? cannot be absolute.” If 
it is legitimate, Sextus further says, immediately to pre-suppose something 
as unproved, it is absurd to pre-suppose anything else as proof of that on 
whose behalf it is pre-supposed; we only require to posit straightway the 
implicit existence of that which is in question. But as it 1s absurd to do so, 
so also is the other absurd. Men set to work in the finite sciences in a 
similar way. But when, as in a dogmatism like this, a man asserts his right 
of pre-supposing something, every other man has equally the right of pre- 
supposing something. Consequently the modern immediate revelation of the 
subject now appears. It does no good for any man to affirm, for example, 
that he finds in his consciousness that God exists; since anyone has the right 
to say that he finds in his consciousness that God does not exist. In modern 
times men have not got very far with this immediate knowledge — perhaps 
not further than the ancients, (¢) In the fifth place everything perceived has, 
according to the trope of Relationship, a relation to something else, to what 
perceives; its Notion is just that of being for another. The same holds good 
with what is thought; as the universal object of thought it likewise has the 
form of being something for another. 

If we sum this up in a general way, the determinate, whether it is existent 
or thought, is (a) really, as determinate, the negative of another, i.e. it is 
related to another and exists for the same, and is thus in relationship; in this 


everything is really exhausted. (f) In this relationship to another this last, 
posited as its universality, is its reason; but this reason, as opposed to that 
which is proved, is itself a determinate, and consequently has its reality only 
in what is proved. And for the reason that I really again consider this 
universal as a determinate, it is conditioned by another like the one that 
goes before, and so on into infinity. (y) In order that this determinate for 
which, as in consciousness, the other is, should have existence, this other 
must exist, for in this it has its reality; and because this its object is likewise 
for another, they mutually condition each other and are mediated through 
one another, neither being self-existent. And if the universal as the basis has 
its reality in the existent, and this existent its reality in the universal, this 
forms the Reciprocity whereby what in themselves are opposites mutually 
establish one another. (6) But what is implicit is something which is not 
mediated through another; as the immediate, that is because it is, it is, 
however, an Hypothesis. (¢) Now if this determinate is taken as pre- 
supposed, so also may another be. Or we might say more shortly that the 
deficiency in all metaphysics of the understanding lies partly in (a) the 
Demonstration, by which it falls into the infinite; and partly in (B) the 
Hypotheses, which constitute an immediate knowledge. 

These tropes thus form an effective weapon against the philosophy of the 
ordinary understanding, and the Sceptics directed them with great 
acuteness, sometimes against the common acceptation of things, and 
sometimes against principles of philosophic reflection. These sceptical 
tropes, in fact, concern that which is called a dogmatic philosophy — not in 
the sense of its having a positive content, but as asserting something 
determinate as the absolute; and in accordance with its nature, such a 
philosophy must display itself in all these forms. To the Sceptics, the Notion 
of dogmatic philosophy is in effect that something is asserted as the 
implicit; it is thus opposed to idealism by the fact of its maintaining that an 


existence is the absolute. But there is a misunderstanding or a formal 
understanding in considering that all philosophy that is not Scepticism is 
Dogmatism. Dogmatism, as the Sceptics quite correctly describe it, consists 
in the assertion that something determinate, such as ‘I’ or ‘Being,’ 
‘Thought’ or ‘Sensation,’ is the truth. In the talk about idealism, to which 
dogmatism has been opposed, just as many mistakes have been made, and 
misunderstandings taken place. To the criticism which knows no implicit, 
nothing absolute, all knowledge of implicit existence as such is held to be 
dogmatism, while it is the most wanton dogmatism of all, because it 
maintains that the ‘I,’ the unity of self-consciousness, is opposed to Being, 
is in and for itself, and that the implicit in the outside world is likewise so, 
and therefore that the two absolutely cannot come together. By idealism that 
is likewise held to be dogmatism in which, as is the case in Plato and 
Spinoza, the absolute has been made the unity of self-consciousness and 
existence, and not self-consciousness opposed to existence. Speculative 
philosophy thus, indeed, asserts, but does not assert a determinate; or it 
cannot express its truth in the simple form of a proposition, although 
Philosophy is often falsely understood as pre-supposing an original 
principle from which all others are to be deduced. But though its principle 
can be given the form of a proposition, to the Idea what pertains to the 
proposition as such is not essential, and the content is of such a nature that it 
really abrogates this immediate existence, as we find with the 
Academicians. As a matter of fact, that which is now called a proposition, 
absolutely requires a mediation or a ground; for it is an immediate 
determinate that has another proposition in opposition to it, which last is 
again of a similar nature, and so on into infinitude. Consequently, each, as 
being a proposition, is the union of two moments between which there is an 
inherent difference, and whose union has to be mediated. Now dogmatic 
philosophy, which has this way of representing one principle in a 


determinate proposition as a fundamental principle, believes that it is 
therefore universal, and that the other is in subordination to it. And 
undoubtedly this is so. But at the same time, this its determinateness rests in 
the fact that it is only universal; hence such a principle is always 
conditioned, and consequently contains within it a destructive dialectic. 


As against all these dogmatic philosophies, such criticism and idealism 
not excepted, the sceptical tropes possess the negative capacity of 
demonstrating that what the former maintain to be the implicit is not really 
so. For implicitude such as this is a determinate, and cannot resist 
negativity, its abrogation. To Scepticism is due the honour of having 
obtained this knowledge of the negative, and of having so definitely thought 
out the forms of negativity. Scepticism does not operate by bringing 
forward what is called a difficulty, a possibility of representing the matter 
otherwise; that would merely indicate some sort of fancy which is 
contingent as regards this asserted knowledge. Scepticism is not an empiric 
matter such as this, for it contains a scientific aim, its tropes turn on the 
Notion, the very essence of determinateness, and are exhaustive as regards 
the determinate. In these moments Scepticism desires to assert itself, and 
the Sceptic therein recognizes the fancied greatness of his individuality; 
these tropes prove a more cultivated dialectic knowledge in the process of 
argumentation than is found in ordinary logic, the logic of the Stoics, or the 
canon of Epicurus. These tropes are necessary contradictions into which the 
understanding falls; even in our time progression into infinitude and pre- 
supposition (immediate knowledge) are particularly common (supra, p. 
363). 

Now, speaking generally, this is the method of Scepticism, and it is most 
important. Because the sceptical conscience demonstrates that in all that is 
immediately accepted there is nothing secure and absolute, the Sceptics 


have taken in hand all particular determinations of the individual sciences, 
and have shown that they are not fixed. The further details of this 
application to the different sciences do not concern us here: this far-seeing 
power of abstraction is also requisite in order to recognize these 
determinations of negation or of opposition everywhere present in all 
concrete matter, and in all that is thought, and to find in this determinate its 
limits. Sextus, for example, takes up the individual sciences concretely, 
thereby demonstrating much capacity for abstraction, and he shows in all 
their determinations the opposite of themselves. Thus he sets the definitions 
of mathematics against one another, and that not externally, but as they are 
in themselves; he lays hold of the fact (adv. Math. III. 20-22) that there is 
said to be a point, space, line, surface, one, &c. We unquestioningly allow 
the point to rank as a simple unit in space, according to which it has no 
dimension; but if it has no dimension, it is not in space, and therefore is no 
longer a point. On the one hand it is the negation of space, and, on the other, 
inasmuch as it is the limit of space, it touches space. Thus this negation of 
space participates in space, itself occupies space, and thus it is in itself null, 
but at the same time it is also in itself a dialectic. Scepticism has thus also 
treated of ideas which are, properly speaking, speculative, and demonstrated 
their importance; for the demonstration of the contradiction in the finite is 
an essential point in the speculatively philosophic method. 

The two formal moments in this sceptical culture are firstly the power of 
consciousness to go back from itself, and to take as its object the whole that 
is present, itself and its operation included. The second moment is to grasp 
the form in which a proposition, with whose content our consciousness is in 
any way occupied, exists. An undeveloped consciousness, on the other 
hand, usually knows nothing of what is present in addition to the content. 
For instance, in the judgment “This thing is one,” attention is paid only to 
the one and the thing, and not to the circumstance that here something, a 


determinate, is related to the one. But this relation is the essential, and the 
form of the determinate; it is that whereby this house which 1s an individual, 
makes itself one with the universal that is different from it. It is this logical 
element, i.e. the essential element, that Scepticism brings to consciousness, 
and on this it depends; an example of this is number, the one, as the 
hypothetical basis of arithmetic. Scepticism does not attempt to give the 
thing, nor does it dispute as to whether it is thus or thus, but whether the 
thing itself is something; it grasps the essence of what is expressed, and lays 
hold of the whole principle of the assertion. As to God, for example, the 
Sceptics do not inquire whether He has such and such qualities, but turn to 
what is most inward, to what lies at the ground of this conception, and they 
ask whether this has reality. “Since we do not know the reality of God,” 
says Sextus (Pyrrh. Hyp. III. c. I, § 4), “we shall not be able to know and 
perceive His qualities.” Likewise in the preceding books (II. c. 4, sqq.), 
inquiry is made as to whether the criterion of truth as fixed by the 
understanding is anything, whether we know the thing in itself, or whether 
the ‘I’ is to itself the only absolute certainty. This is the way to penetrate to 
reality. 

In these ways the operations of Scepticism are undoubtedly directed 
against the finite. But however much force these moments of its negative 
dialectic may have against the properly-speaking dogmatic knowledge of 
the understanding, its attacks against the true infinite of the speculative Idea 
are most feeble and unsatisfactory. For this last is in its nature nothing finite 
or determinate, it has not the one-sided character which pertains to the 
proposition, for it has the absolute negative in itself; in itself it 1s round, it 
contains this determinate and its opposite in their ideality in itself. In so far 
as this Idea, as the unity of these opposites, is itself again outwardly a 
determinate, it stands exposed to the power of the negative; indeed its 


nature and reality is just to move continually on, so that as determinate it 


again places itself in unity with the determinates opposed to it, and thus 
organizes itself into a whole whose starting-point again coincides with the 
final result. This identity is quite different from that of the understanding; 
the object as concrete in itself, is, at the same time, opposed to itself; but the 
dialectic solution of this finite and other is likewise already contained in the 
speculative, without Scepticism having first had to demonstrate this; for the 
rational, as comprehended, does, as regards the determinate, just what 
Scepticism tries to do. However, if Scepticism attempts to deal with this 
properly speculative element, it can in no way lay hold of it, nor make any 
progress except by doing violence to the speculative itself; thus the method 
of its procedure against the rational is this, that it makes the latter into a 
determinate, and always first of all introduces into it a finite thought- 
determination or idea of relationship to which it adheres, but which is not 
really in the infinite at all; and then it argues against the same. That is to say 
it comprehends it falsely and then proceeds to contradict it. Or it first of all 
gives the infinite the itch in order to be able to scratch it. The Scepticism of 
modern times, with which for crudity of comprehension and false teaching 
the old cannot compare, is specially noteworthy in this respect. Even now 
what is speculative is transformed into something crude; it is possible to 
remain faithful to the letter, and yet to pervert the whole matter, because the 
identity of the determinate has been carried over to the speculative. What 
here appears to be most natural and impartial is to have an investigation 
made of what the principle of a speculative philosophy is; its essential 
nature seems to be expressed thereby, and nothing is apparently added or 
imputed to it, nor does any change appear to be effected in it. Now, here, 
according to the conception of the non-speculative sciences, it is placed in 
this dilemma: the principle is either an unproved hypothesis or demands a 
proof which in turn implies the principle. The proof that is demanded of this 
principle itself pre-supposes something else, such as the logical laws of 


proof; these rules of logic are, however, themselves propositions such as 
required to be proved; and so it goes on into infinitude, if an absolute 
hypothesis to which another can be opposed is not made (supra, p. 362). 
But these forms of proposition, of consecutive proof, &c., do not in this 
form apply to what is speculative (supra, p. 364) as though the proposition 
were before us here, and the proof were something separate from it there; 
for in this case the proof comes within the proposition. The Notion is a self- 
movement, and not, as in a proposition, a desire to rest; nor is it true that the 
proof brings forward another ground or middle term and is another 
movement; for it has this movement in itself. 

Sextus Empiricus (adv. Math. VII., 310-312), for example, thus reaches 
the speculative Idea regarding reason, which, as the thought of thought, 
comprehends itself, and is thus in its freedom at home with itself. We saw 
this (pp. 147-151) with Aristotle. In order to refute this idea, Sextus argues 
in the following way: “The reason that comprehends is either the whole or it 
is only a part.” But to know the speculative it 1s requisite that there should 
be, besides the ‘either ... or,’ a third; this last is ‘both ... and’ and ‘neither ... 
nor.’ “If reason as the comprehending is the whole, nothing else remains to 
be comprehended. If the comprehending reason is, however, only a part 
which comprehends itself, this part again, as that which comprehends, 
either is the whole (and in that case again nothing at all remains to be 
comprehended), or else, supposing what comprehends to be a part in the 
sense that what is comprehended is the other part, that which comprehends 
does not comprehend itself,” &c. In the first place, however, it is clear that 
by arguing thus nothing is shown further than the fact that here Scepticism 
in the first place brings into the relationship of thought thinking about 
thought, the very superficial category of the relationship of the whole and 
the parts, as understood by the ordinary understanding, which last is not 
found in that Idea, although as regards finite things the whole is simply 


composed of all the parts, and these parts constitute the whole, the parts and 
the whole being consequently identical. But the relationship of whole and 
part is not a relationship of reason to itself, being much too unimportant, 
and quite unworthy of being brought into the speculative Idea. In the second 
place Scepticism is wrong in allowing this relationship to hold good 
immediately, as it does in the ordinary and arid conception, where we make 
no objection to it. When reflection speaks of a whole, there is for it beyond 
this nothing else remaining. But the whole is just the being opposed to 
itself. On the one hand it is as whole simply identical with its parts, and, on 
the other hand, the parts are identical with the whole, since they together 
constitute the whole. The self-comprehension of reason is just like the 
comprehension by the whole of all its parts, if it is taken in its real 
speculative significance; and only in this sense could this relationship be 
dealt with here. But in the sense implied by Sextus, that there is nothing 
except the whole, the two sides, the whole and the parts, remain in mutual, 
isolated opposition; in the region of speculation the two indeed are 
different, but they are likewise not different, for the difference is ideal. 
Outside of the whole there thus undoubtedly remains another, namely itself 
as the manifold of its parts. The whole argument thus rests upon the fact 
that a foreign determination is first of all brought within the Idea, and then 
arguments against the Idea are brought forward, after it has been thus 
corrupted by the isolation of a one-sided determination unaccompanied by 
the other moment of the determination. The case is similar when it is said; 
“Objectivity and subjectivity are different, and thus their unity cannot be 
expressed.” It is indeed maintained that the words are literally adhered to; 
but even as contained in these words, the determination is one-sided, and 
the other also pertains to it. Hence this difference is not what remains good, 
but what has to be abrogated. 


We may perhaps have said enough about the scientific nature of 
Scepticism, and we have concluded therewith the second section of Greek 
philosophy. The general point of view adopted by self-consciousness in this 
second period, the attainment of the freedom of self-consciousness through 
thought, is common to all these philosophies. In Scepticism we now find 
that reason has got so far that all that 1s objective, whether of Being or of 
the universal, has disappeared for self-consciousness. The abyss of the self- 
consciousness of pure thought has swallowed up everything, and made 
entirely clear the basis of thought. It not only has comprehended thought 
and outside of it a universe in its entirety, but the result, positively 
expressed, is that self-consciousness itself is reality. External objectivity is 
not an objective existence nor a universal thought; for it merely is the fact 
that the individual consciousness exists, and that it is universal. But though 
for us there is an object, yet this is for it no object, and thus it still has itself 
the mode of objectivity. Scepticism deduces no result, nor does it express its 
negation as anything positive. But the positive is in no way different from 
the simple; or if Scepticism aims at the disappearance of all that is 
universal, its condition, as immovability of spirit, is itself in fact this 
universal, simple, self-identical — but a universality (or a Being) which is 
the universality of the individual consciousness. Sceptical  self- 
consciousness, however, is this divided consciousness to which on the one 
hand motion is a confusion of its content; it is this movement which annuls 
for itself all things, in which what is offered to it is quite contingent and 
indifferent; it acts according to laws which are not held by it to be true, and 
is a perfectly empiric existence. On another side its simple thought is the 
immovability of self-identity, but its reality, its unity with itself is 
something that is perfectly empty, and the actual filling in is any content 
that one chooses. As this simplicity, and at the same time pure confusion, 
Scepticism is in fact the wholly self-abrogating contradiction. For in it the 


mind has got so far as to immerse itself in itself as that which thinks; now it 
can comprehend itself in the consciousness of its infinitude as the ultimate. 
In this way Scepticism flourishes in the Roman world, because, as we saw 
(p. 281), in this external, dead abstraction of the Roman principle (in the 
principle of Republicanism and imperial Despotism) the spirit has flown 
from an existence here and now, that could give it no satisfaction, into 
intellectuality. Then because here the mind can only seek reconciliation and 
eudzmonism inwardly through cultured thought, and the whole aim of the 
world is merely the satisfaction of the individual, good can only be brought 
forth as individual work in each particular case. Under the Roman emperors 
we certainly find famous men, principally Stoics, such as Marcus Aurelius 
and others; they, however, only considered the satisfaction of their 
individual selves, and did not attain to the thought of giving rationality to 
actuality through institutions, laws and constitutions. This solitude of mind 
within itself is then truly Philosophy; but the thought is abstractly at home 
with itself as dead rigidity, and as to outward things it is passive. If it moves 
it only moves while bearing with it a contempt of all distinctions. 
Scepticism thus belongs to the decay both of Philosophy and of the world. 
The stage next reached by self-consciousness is that it receives a 
consciousness respecting that which it has thus become, or its essential 
nature becomes its object. Self-consciousness is to itself simple essence; 
there is for it no longer any other reality than this, which its self- 
consciousness is. In Scepticism this reality is not yet an object to it, for to it 
its object is merely confusion. Because it is consciousness, something is for 
it; in this opposition only the vanishing content is for the sceptical 
consciousness, without its having been comprehended in its simple 
permanence. Its truth, however, is its immersion in self-consciousness, and 
the fact of self-consciousness becoming an object to itself. Thus reality has 
indeed the form of a universal in existence or in thought, but in this its self- 


consciousness 1s really not a foreign thing as it is in Scepticism. In the first 
place it is not simple as immediate and merely existent, a complete ‘other,’ 
as when we speak of the soul being simple; for this last is the simple 
negative that turns back out of movement, out of difference, as the 
universal, into itself. In the second place this universal power that expresses 
that “I am at home with myself,” has likewise the significance of the Being, 
which, as objective reality, has a permanence for consciousness, and does 
not merely, as with the Sceptics, disappear; for reason in it alone knows 
how to possess and to find itself. This inwardness of mind at home with 
itself has built in itself an ideal world, has laid the foundation and 
groundwork of the intellectual world, of a kingdom of God which has come 
down into actuality and is in unity with it, and this is the standpoint of the 
Alexandrian philosophy. 


SECTION THREE Third Period: The Neo-Platonists. 
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SINCE SCEPTICISM IS the annulling of the opposites which in Stoicism 
and Epicureanism were accepted as the universal principles from which all 
other opposites took their rise, it likewise is the unity in which these 
opposites are found as ideal determinations, so that the Idea must now come 
into consciousness as concrete in itself. With this third development, which 
is the concrete result of all that has gone before, an entirely new epoch 
begins. Philosophy is now on quite a different footing, since, with the 
rejection of the criterion for subjective knowledge, finite principles in 
general also disappear; for it is with these that the criterion has to do. This 
then is the form which Philosophy takes with the Neo-Platonists, and which 
is closely connected with the revolution which was caused in the world by 
Christianity. The last stage which we reached — that subjective 
contentment and return of self-consciousness into itself which is attained by 
the renunciation of all that is fixed and objective, by flight into the pure, 
infinite abstraction in itself, by the absolute dearth of all determinate 
content — this stage had come to perfection in Scepticism, although the 
Stoic and Epicurean systems have the same end in view. But with this 
complete entering into and abiding within itself of infinite subjectivity, 
Philosophy had reached the standpoint at which self-consciousness knew 
itself in its thought to be the Absolute (Vol. II. p. 372); and since 
Philosophy now rejected the subjective and finite attitude of self- 
consciousness, and its manner of distinguishing itself from an unmeaning 
external object, it comprehended in itself the difference, and perfected the 
truth into an intelligible world. The consciousness of this, expressing itself 
as it did in the spirit of the world, now constitutes the object of Philosophy; 


it was principally brought about by employing and reasoning from Platonic 
conceptions and expressions, but also by making use of those of the 
Aristotelians and Pythagoreans. 

The idea which had now come home to men that absolute existence is 
nothing alien to self-consciousness, that nothing really exists for it in which 
self-consciousness is not itself immediately present — this is the principle 
which is now found as the universal of the world-spirit, as the universal 
belief and knowledge of all men; at once it changes the world’s whole 
aspect, destroying all that went before, and bringing about a regeneration of 
the world. The manifold forms which this knowledge assumes do not 
belong to the history of Philosophy, but to the history of consciousness and 
culture. This principle appears as a universal principle of justice, by which 
the individual man, in virtue of his existence, has absolute value as a 
universal being recognized by all. Thus, as far as external politics are 
concerned, this is the period of the development of private rights relating to 
the property of individual persons. But the character of Roman culture, 
under which this form of philosophy falls, was at the same time abstract 
universality (Vol. I. p. 235), in the lifelessness of which all characteristic 
poetry and philosophy, and all citizen life perished. Cicero, for example, 
shows, as few philosophers do, an utter want of appreciation of the state of 
affairs in his country. Thus the world has in its existence separated into two 
parts; on the one side we have the atoms, private individuals, and on the 
other side a bond connecting them, though only externally, which, as power, 
had been relegated to one subject, the emperor. The Roman power is thus 
the real Scepticism. In the domain of thought we find an exact counterpart 
to this species of abstract universality, which, as perfect despotism, is in the 
decline of national life directly connected with the isolation of the atom, 
showing itself as the withdrawal into the aims and interests of private life. 


It is at this point that mind once more rises above the ruin, and again 
goes forth from its subjectivity to the objective, but at the same time to an 
intellectual objectivity, which does not appear in the outward form of 
individual objects, nor in the form of duties and individual morality, but 
which, as absolute objectivity, 1s torn of mind and of the veritable truth. Or, 
in other words, we see here on the one hand the return to God, on the other 
hand the manifestation of God, as He comes before the human mind 
absolutely in His truth. This forms the transition to the mind’s restoration, 
by the fact of thought, which had conceived itself only subjectively, now 
becoming objective to itself. Thus in the Roman world the necessity became 
more and more keenly felt of forsaking the evil present, this ungodly, 
unrighteous, immoral world, and withdrawing into mind, in order here to 
seek what there no longer can be found. For in the Greek world the joy of 
spiritual activity has flown away, and sorrow for the breach that has been 
made has taken its place. These philosophies are thus not only moments in 
the development of reason, but also in that of humanity; they are forms in 
which the whole condition of the world expresses itself through thought. 

But in other forms some measure of contempt for nature here began to 
show itself, inasmuch as nature is no longer anything for itself, seeing that 
her powers are merely the servants of man, who, like a magician, can make 
them yield obedience, and be subservient to his wishes. Up to this time 
oracles had been given through the medium of trees, animals, &c., in which 
divine knowledge, as knowledge of the eternal, was not distinguished from 
knowledge of the contingent. Now it no longer is the gods that work their 
wonders, but men, who, setting at defiance the necessities of nature, bring 
about in the same that which is inconsistent with nature as such. To this 
belief in miracle, which is at the same time disbelief in present nature, there 
is thus allied a disbelief in the past, or a disbelief that history was just what 
it was. All the actual history and mythology of Romans, Greeks, Jews, even 


single words and letters, receive a different meaning; they are inwardly 
broken asunder, having an inner significance which is their essence, and an 
empty literal meaning, which is their appearance. Mankind living in 
actuality have here forgotten altogether how to see and to hear, and have 
indeed lost all their understanding of the present. Sensuous truth is no 
longer accepted by them; they constantly deceive us, for they are incapable 
of comprehending what is real, since it has lost all meaning for their minds. 
Others forsake the world, because in it they can now find nothing, the real 
they discover in themselves alone. As all the gods meet together in one 
Pantheon, so all religions rush into one, all modes of representation are 
absorbed in one; it is this, that self-consciousness — an actual human being 
— is absolute existence. It is to Rome that all these mysterious cults throng, 
but the real liberation of the spirit appeared in Christianity, for it 1s therein 
that its true nature is reached. Now it is revealed to man what absolute 
reality is; it is a man, but not yet Man or self-consciousness in general. 

The one form of this principle is therefore the infinitude in itself of the 
consciousness that knows itself, distinguishes itself in itself, but yet remains 
in perfectly transparent unity with itself; and only as this concretely self- 
determining thought has mind any meaning. An actual self-consciousness 1s 
the fact that the Absolute is now known in the form of self-consciousness, 
so that the determinations of the former are manifested in all the forms of 
the latter; this sphere does not properly belong to Philosophy, but is the 
sphere of Religion, which knows God in this particular human being. This 
knowledge, that self-consciousness is absolute reality, or that absolute 
reality is self-consciousness, is the World-spirit. It is this knowledge, but 
knows this knowledge not; it has merely an intuition of it, or knows it only 
immediately, not in thought. Knowing it only immediately means that to the 
World-spirit this reality as spirit is doubtless absolute self-consciousness, 


but in existent immediacy it is an individual man. It is this individual man, 


who has lived at a particular time and in a particular place, and not the 
Notion of self-consciousness, that is for the World-spirit absolute spirit: or 
self-consciousness is not yet known nor comprehended. As an immediacy 
of thought, absolute reality is immediate in self-consciousness, or only like 
an inward intuition, in the same way that we have pictures present in our 
mind. 

The other form is that this concrete is grasped in a more abstract way, as 
the pure identity of thought, and thus there is lost to thought the point of 
self-hood pertaining to the concrete. This aspect, expressed as absolute 
reality in the form of mind in conceiving thought, but yet as in some 
measure existing immediately in self-consciousness as absolute reality, 
comes under Philosophy. But spirit, if complete in every aspect, must have 
also the natural aspect, which in this form of philosophy is still lacking. 
Now as in Christianity universal history makes this advance of mind in the 
consciousness of itself, so in the innermost mysteries of the same, in 
Philosophy, this same change must just as inevitably take place; in fact, 
Philosophy in her further development does nothing else than grasp this 
Idea of absolute reality, which in Christianity 1s merely shadowed forth. 
Absolute Spirit implies eternal self-identical existence that is transformed 
into another and knows this to be itself; the unchangeable, which is 
unchangeable in as far as it always, from being something different, returns 
into itself. It signifies the sceptical movement of consciousness, but in such 
a form that the transient objective element at the same time remains 
permanent, or in its permanence has the signification of self-consciousness. 

In the Christian religion this spiritual reality was first of all represented 
as indicating that eternal reality becomes for itself something different, that 
it creates the world, which is posited purely as something different. To this 
there is added later this moment, that the other element in itself is not 
anything different from eternal reality, but that eternal reality manifests 


itself therein. In the third place there is implied the identity of the other and 
eternal reality, Spirit, the return of the other into the first: and the other is 
here to be understood as not only the other at that point where eternal reality 
manifested itself, but as the other in a universal sense. The world recognizes 
itself in this absolute reality which becomes manifest; it is the world, 
therefore, which has returned into reality; and spirit is universal Spirit. But 
since this Idea of spirit appeared to the Christians first of all in the bare 
form of ordinary conception, God, the simple reality of the Jews, was for 
them beyond consciousness; such a God doubtless thinks, but He is not 
Thought, for He remains beyond reality, and He is only that which is 
distinguished from the world that our senses perceive. There likewise stands 
in opposition to the same an individual man — the moment of unity of the 
world and reality, and spirit, the universality of this unity, as a believing 
community, which possesses this unity only in the form of ordinary 
conception, but its reality in the hope of a future. 

The Idea in pure Thought — that God’s way of working is not external, 
as if He were a subject, and therefore that all this does not come to pass as a 
casual resolution and decree of God, to whom the thought of so acting 
happened to occur, but that God is this movement as the self-revealing 
moments of His essence, as His eternal necessity in Himself, which is not at 
all conditioned by chance — this we find expressed in the writings of 
philosophic or expressly Platonic Jews. The place where this point of view 
took its origin happens to be the country where East and West have met in 
conflict; for the free universality of the East and the determinateness of 
Europe, when intermingled, constitute Thought. With the Stoics the 
universality of thought has a place, but it is opposed to sensation, to 
external existence. Oriental universality is, on the contrary, entirely free; 
and the principle of universality, posited as particular, is Western Thought. 
In Alexandria more especially this form of philosophy was cultivated, but at 


the same time regard was had to the earlier development of thought, in 
which lie the partially concealed beginnings of the building up in thought of 
the concrete, which is now the point mainly regarded. Even in the 
Pythagorean philosophy we found difference present as the Triad; then in 
Plato we saw the simple Idea of spirit as the unity of indivisible substance 
and other-being, though it was only as a compound of both. That is the 
concrete, but only in simple moments, not in the comprehensive manner in 
which other-being is in general all reality of nature and of consciousness, — 
and the unity which has returned as this self-consciousness is not only a 
thought, but living God. With Aristotle, finally, the concrete is évépyeta, 
Thought which is its own object, the concrete. Therefore although this 
philosophy is known as Neo-Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic, it may also be 
termed Neo-Aristotelian; for the Alexandrians studied Aristotle just as 
much as Plato, and valued both very highly, later on combining their 
philosophies in one unity. 

But we must have a clearer grasp of the difference between this point of 
view and the earlier. Already in the earlier philosophies we have seen, that 
vovc is the essence of the world, and similarly Aristotle comprehended the 
whole series of things endued with life and mind in such a way as to 
recognize the Notion to be the truth of these things. In the case of the Stoics 
this unity, this system, was most definitely brought forward, while Aristotle 
rather followed up the particulars. This unity of thought we saw among the 
Stoics more especially on the one side as the return of self-consciousness 
into itself, so that spirit through the purity of thought is independent in 
itself; on the other hand we have seen there an objectivity in which the 
Oyoc became essentially the all-penetrating basis of the whole world. With 
the Stoics, however, this basis remained as substance only, and thus took on 
the form of Pantheism, for that is the first idea that we light on when we 
determine the universal to be the true. Pantheism is the beginning of the 


elevation of spirit, in that 1t conceives everything in the world to be a life of 
the Idea. For when self-consciousness emerges from itself, from its 
infinitude, from its thought directed on self, and turns to particular things, 
duties, relationships; or when thought, which thinks this universal 
substance, passes over from it to the particular, and makes the heavens, the 
stars, or man its object, it descends from the universal immediately into the 
particular, or immediately into the finite, since all these are finite forms. But 
the concrete is the universal which makes itself particular, and in this 
making of itself particular and finite yet remains eternally at home with 
itself. In Pantheism, on the contrary, the one universal substance merely 
makes itself finite, and thereby lowers itself. That is the mode of emanation, 
according to which the universal, in making itself the particular, or God in 
creating the world, by becoming particular becomes debased or deteriorated 
and sets a limit to Himself; so that this making of Himself finite is 
incompatible with any return into Himself. The same relation is also found 
in the mythology of the Greeks and Romans; the giving definiteness and 
form to God, who remains no empty abstraction, is a rendering finite of 
God, who thus becomes a mere work of art; but the Beautiful itself remains 
a finite form, which is not brought to such a point as to express the free 
Idea. The determination, the specialization, the reality of objectivity, must 
now be of such a nature that it shall be adequate to the absolute universal; 
the forms of the gods, as also natural forms and the forms which are known 
as duties, fail to be thus adequate. 

What is therefore now required is that the knowing mind, which thus out 
of objectivity returns into itself and its inwardness, should reconcile with 
itself the world which it has left, so that the world’s objectivity may of 
course be distinct from mind, yet adequate thereto. This concrete standpoint 
which, as it is that of the world, is also that of Philosophy, is the 
development of Mind, for it 1s requisite to Mind that it should not merely be 


pure thought, but that it should be thought which makes itself objective, and 
therein maintains itself and is at home with itself. The earlier efforts of 
thought towards objectivity constitute a passing into determinateness and 
finitude merely, and not into an objective world adequate to absolute 
existence. The universal standpoint of the Neo-Platonic or Alexandrian 
philosophy now is from the loss of the world to produce a world which in 
its outwardness shall still remain an inward world, and thus a world 
reconciled; and this is the world of spirituality, which here begins. Thus the 
fundamental Idea was Thought which is its own object, and which is 
therefore identical with its object, with what is thought; so that we have the 
one and the other, and the unity of both. 

This concrete Idea has again come to the front, and in the development 
of Christianity, as thought also penetrated there, it became known as the 
Trinity; and this Idea is absolute reality. This Idea did not develop directly 
from Plato and Aristotle, but took the circuitous path of Dogmatism. With 
the earlier thinkers it doubtless immediately emerged as supreme; but 
beside and beyond it appears the other content in addition, the riches of the 
thoughts of Mind and of Nature; and so it is conceived. Aristotle has thus 
comprehended the kingdom of Nature; and with Plato development is 
represented only in a loose multiplicity. But in order that the Idea should 
appear as the truth that encompasses and includes all within itself, it was 
requisite that this finite, this wider content of determinations which had 
been collected, should be comprehended on its finite side also, that is, in the 
finite form of a universal opposition. That was the function of Dogmatism, 
which was then dissolved by Scepticism. The dissolution of all that is 
particular and finite, which constitutes the essence of the latter, was not 
taken in hand by Plato and Aristotle, and therefore the Idea was not posited 
by them as all-inclusive. Now the contradiction is done away with, and 
Mind has attained to its negative rest. The affirmative, on the other hand, is 


the repose of mind in itself, and to this freedom from all that is particular 
Mind now proceeds. It is the knowledge of what Mind 1s in itself, after it 
has come to be reconciled in itself through the dissolution of all finality. 
This eternal rest of Mind in itself now constitutes its object; it is aware of 
the fact, and strives to determine and develop it further by thought. In this 
we likewise possess the principle of evolution, of free development; 
everything except Mind is only finite and transitory. When therefore Mind 
goes forth to the particular, the particular is determined as something 
plainly contained in this ideality, which Mind knows as something subject 
to itself. That is the affirmative result of sceptical philosophy. It is evident 
that, starting from this point of view, an utterly different opinion will be 
expressed. God, as absolute pure Mind in and for Himself, and His activity 
in Himself, are now the object. But God is no longer known as the Abstract, 
but as the Concrete in Himself, and this Concrete is nothing but Mind. God 
is living, the One and the Other and the unity of these distinct 
determinations; for the abstract is only the simple, but the living has 
difference in itself, and is yet therein at home with itself. 

Further, the following points have specially claimed the attention of 
Mind; firstly, that this consciousness which has become subjective makes 
its object the absolute as truth, placing this absolute outside of itself; or that 
it attains to faith in God, that God is now manifested, and reveals Himself, 
that is, exists for consciousness. The absolute, altogether universal, posited 
at the same time as objective, is God. Here comes in the relation of man to 
this his object, to absolute truth. This new standpoint, which from this time 
acquires an absolute interest, is therefore not a relation to external things, 
duties and the like; these are all determined, limited, they are not the all- 
embracing determination, as that is which has just been spoken of. In this 
relation the mere turning of the subject on himself, this talk of the wise 
man. in his one-sidedness, is likewise done away with. The same liberty, 


happiness, steadfastness, which were the aim of Epicureanism, Stoicism and 
Scepticism are doubtless still to be reached by the subject, but now this can 
only be brought about by turning to God, by giving heed to absolute truth, 
not by fleeing from the objective; so that by means of the objective itself, 
liberty and happiness are attained for the subject. This is the standpoint of 
reverencing and fearing God, so that by man’s turning to this his object, 
which stands before him free and firm, the object of the subject’s own 
freedom is attained. 

In the second place, there are contradictions herein contained which 
necessarily attract the attention of mind, and whose reconciliation is 
essential. If we adopt this one-sided position, God is on the one side, and 
man in his freedom is on the other. A freedom such as this, standing in 
contrast to the objective, a freedom in which man, as thinking self- 
consciousness, conceives as the absolute the relation of his pure inwardness 
to himself, is, however, only formally, and not concretely absolute. In so far 
then as the human will determines itself negatively towards the objective, 
we have the origin of sin, evil in contrast to the absolute Affirmative. 

A third essential point of interest is the form in which God must now be 
apprehended in general, for since it pertains essentially to the Notion of 
Mind to determine God as concrete, living God, it is indispensable that God 
should be thought of in relation to the world and to man. This relation to the 
world is then a relation to an ‘other,’ which thereby at first appears to be 
outside of God; but because this relation is His activity, the fact of having 
this relation in Himself is a moment of Himself. Because the connection of 
God with the world is a determination in Himself, so the being another from 
the one, the duality, the negative, the distinction, the self-determination in 
general, is essentially to be thought of as a moment in Him, or God reveals 
Himself in Himself, and therefore establishes distinct determinations in 
Himself. This distinction in Himself, His concrete nature, is the point where 


the absolute comes into connection with man, with the world, and is 
reconciled with the same. We say God has created man and the world, this 
is His determination in Himself, and at the same time the point of 
commencement, the root of the finite in God Himself. In this manner, 
therefore, that which afterwards appears finite is yet produced by Him in 
Himself — the particular Ideas, the world in God Himself, the Divine 
world, where God has begun to separate Himself, and has His connection 
with the temporal world. In the fact that God is represented as concrete, we 
have immediately a Divine world in Himself. 

Since the Divine forms, as natural and political, have now separated 
themselves from the True, and the temporal world has appeared to men as 
the negative, the untrue, so, in the fourth place, man recognizes God in 
Mind; he has recognized that natural things and the State are not, as in 
mythology, the mode in which God exists, but that the mode, as an 
intelligible world, exists in Himself. The unhappiness of the Roman world 
lay in its abstraction from that in which man had hitherto found his 
satisfaction; this satisfaction arose out of that pantheism, in which man 
found his highest truth in natural things, such as air and fire and water, and 
further in his duties, in the political life of the State. Now, on the contrary, 
in the world’s grief over her present woes, despair has entered in, and 
disbelief in these forms of the natural finite world and in the moral world of 
citizen life; to this form of reality, in its external and outwardly moral 
character, man has proved untrue. That condition which man terms the life 
of man in unity with nature, and in which man meets with God in nature 
because he finds his satisfaction there, has ceased to exist. The unity of man 
with the world is for this end broken, that 1t may be restored in a higher 
unity, that the world, as an intelligible world, may be received into God. 
The relation of man to God thereby reveals itself in the way provided for 


our salvation in worship, but more particularly it likewise shows itself in 


Philosophy; and that with the express consciousness of the aim that the 
individual should render himself capable of belonging to this intelligible 
world. The manner in which man represents to himself his relation to God 1s 
more particularly determined by the manner in which man represents to 
himself God. What is now often said, that man need not know God, and 
may yet have the knowledge of this relation, is false. Since God is the First, 
He determines the relation, and therefore in order to know what is the truth 
of the relation, man must know God. Since therefore thought goes so far as 
to deny the natural, what we are now concerned with is not to seek truth in 
any existing mode, but from our inner Being to go forth again to a true 
objective, which derives its determination from the intrinsic nature of 
thought. 

These are the chief moments of the present standpoint, and the 
reflections of the Neo-Platonists belong to it. Before entering upon them we 
must, however, make cursory mention of Philo the Jew, and also notice 


sundry moments appearing in the history of the Church. 


A. Philo. 
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PHILO, A LEARNED Jew of Alexandria, lived before and after the birth of 
Christ, in the reigns of the first Roman Emperors; that is to say, he was born 
B.C. 20, but lived until after Christ’s death. In him we for the first time see 
the application of the universal consciousness as_ philosophical 
consciousness. In the reign of Caligula, before whom very heinous charges 
against the Jews had been brought by Apion, he was, when advanced in 
years, sent to Rome as ambassador from his people, in order to give to the 
Romans a more favourable account of the Jews. There is a tradition that he 
came also in the reign of the Emperor Claudius to Rome, and there fell in 
with the Apostle Peter.2~% 


Philo wrote a long series of works, many of which we still possess; for 
instance, those on The Creation of the World, on Rewards and Punishments, 
the Offerers of Sacrifices, the Law of Allegories, Dreams, the Immutability 
of God, &c.; they were published in folio at Frankfort in 1691, and 
afterwards by Pfeiffer at Erlangen. Philo was famous for the great extent of 
his learning, and was well acquainted with Greek philosophy. 

He is more especially distinguished for his Platonic philosophy, and also 
for the pains he took to demonstrate the presence of Philosophy in the 
sacred writings of the Jews. In his explanation of the history of the Jewish 
nation, the narratives and statements therein contained have lost for him the 
immediate significance of reality. He reads into them throughout a mystical 
and allegorical meaning, and finds Plato present in Moses; in short, the 
endeavour of Philo resembled that of the Alexandrians when they 
recognized philosophic dogmas in Greek mythology. He treats of the nature 


of Mind, not, indeed, as comprehended in the element of thought, but as 
expressed therein, and this expression is still both far from pure and is 
associated with all sorts of imageries. By the spirit of Philosophy the Jews 
were compelled to seek in their sacred books, as the heathen sought in 
Homer and in the popular religion, a deeper speculative meaning, and to 
represent their religious writings as a perfect system of divine wisdom. That 
is the character of the time, in consequence of which all that appealed to the 
finite understanding in popular conceptions has not endured. The important 
point, then, is that on the one hand the popular conception 1s here still allied 
with the forms of reality; but as, on the other hand, what these forms 
express only immediately is no longer sufficient, the desire arises to 
understand them in a deeper sense. Although in the external histories of the 
Jewish and heathen religions men had the authority and starting-point of 
truth, they yet grasped the thought that truth cannot be given externally. 
Therefore, men read deep thoughts into history, as the expression 1s, or they 
read them out of it, and this latter is the true conception. For in the case of 
the Divine Book, whose author is the Spirit, it cannot be said that this 
spirituality is absent. The point of importance comes to be, whether this 
spirituality lies deeper down or nearer to the surface; therefore, even if the 
man who wrote the book had not the thoughts, they are implicitly contained 
in the inward nature of the relation. There is, generally speaking, a great 
difference between that which is present therein and that which is 
expressed. In history, art, philosophy, and the like, the point of importance 
is that what is contained therein should also be expressed; the real work of 
the mind is wholly and solely that of bringing to consciousness what is 
contained therein. The other side of the matter 1s that although all that lies 
within a form, a-religion, &c., does not come before consciousness, one can 
still not say that it did not enter into the human mind; it was not in 
consciousness, neither did it come into the form of the ordinary conception, 


and yet it was in mind. On the one side, the bringing of thought into definite 
consciousness is a bringing in from without, but on the other side, as far as 
matter is concerned, there is nothing brought in from without. Philo’s 
methods present this aspect in a pre-eminent sense. All that is prosaic has 
disappeared, and, therefore, in writers of the period that follows, miracles 
are of common occurrence, inasmuch as external connection is no longer 
required as a matter of necessity. The fundamental conceptions of Philo, 
and these alone need be taken into consideration, are then somewhat as 
follows: — 

1. With Philo the main point is the knowledge of God. In regard to this, 
he says, in the first place: God can be known only by the eye of the soul, 
only by Beholding (6pacic). This he also calls rapture, ecstasy, God’s 
influence; we often find these terms. For this it is requisite that the soul 
should break loose from the body, and should give up its sensuous 
existence, thus rising to the pure object of thought, where it finds itself 
nearer to God. We may term this a beholding by the intelligence. But the 
other side is that God cannot be discerned by the eye of the soul; the soul 
can only know that He is, and not what He is. His essence is the primordial 
light.2% Philo here speaks in quite Oriental fashion; for light is certainly 
simple, in contrast with which perception has the signification of knowing 
something as determined, as concrete in itself. So long, therefore, as the 
determination of simplicity is adhered to, this First Light permits not itself 
to be known, and since Philo says, “This One is God as such,” we cannot 
know what God is. In Christianity, on the contrary, simplicity is only a 
moment, and only in the Whole do we find God the Spirit. 

Philo continues: “The First is the space of the universe, encompassing 
and filling it; this existence is itself place, and is filled by itself. God is 
sufficient for Himself; all other things are paltry and meaningless; He fills 
all other things and gives them coherence, but He Himself is surrounded by 


nothing, because He Himself is One and All. Similarly, God exists in the 
primordial form of time (aidv),”“~ that is, in the pure Notion of time. Why 
is it necessary that God should fill Himself with Himself? Even the 
subjective and abstract has need also of an object. But the all is likewise, as 
with Parmenides, the abstract, because it is only substance, which remains 
empty beside that which fills it. Absolute fulness, on the other hand, is the 
concrete, and we reach this first in the Adyoc, in which we have that which 
fills, that which 1s filled, and a third composed of both. 

2. To this Philo now comes in the second place: “God’s image and 
reflection is thinking reason (Adyoc), the Firstborn Son, who rules and 
regulates the world. This Adyoc is the innermost meaning of all Ideas; God 
Himself, in contrast to this, as the One, as such, is pure Being (10 6v) only?” 
— an expression which Plato also used. Here verily we come upon a 
contradiction; for the image can only represent what the thing 1s; if 
therefore the image is concrete, its original must also be understood to be 
concrete. For the rest, it is therefore only logical, after Philo has once 
limited the name of God to the First Light or to pure Being, to assert that 
only the Son can be known. For as this Being God is only abstract 
existence, or only His own Notion; and it is quite true that the soul cannot 
perceive what this Being is, since it is really only an empty abstraction. 
What can be perceived is that pure existence is only an abstraction, and 
consequently a nothing, and not the true God. Of God as the One it may 
therefore be said that the only thing perceived is that He does exist. 
Perception is the knowledge of the concrete self-determination of the living 
God. If we therefore desire to know God, we must add to Being, as the 
First, this other moment also; the former is defective, and as abstract as 
when we say, ‘God the Father,’” that is, this undisclosed One, this 
indeterminate in Himself, who has not yet created anything; the other 


moment is, however, the determination and distinction of Himself in 


Himself, the begetting. What is begotten is His other, which at the same 
time is in Him, and belongs to Him, and is thus a moment of Himself, if 
God is to be thought of as concrete and living it is this that is here by Philo 
called Adyoc. In Christianity the name of God is therefore not limited to 
Essence, but the Son is conceived of as a determination which itself belongs 
to the true Essence of God. That which God is, He is therefore as Spirit 
only, and that is the unity of these moments. 

God’s differences therefore, according to Philo, constitute the finite 
understanding (Adyoc) itself, which is then the archangel (GpydayyeAos), a 
realm of thought which contains determinateness. That is man as heavenly 
man, primeval man, who is also represented under the name of Wisdom 
(cogia, 723n), as Adam Kadmon, as the rising of the sun — man in God. 
This finite understanding now separates itself into Ideas, which by Philo are 
also named angels or messengers (GyyeAo1). This mode of conception is not 
yet conception in pure thought, for forms of the imagination are still 
interwoven with it. Moreover there comes in here for the first time that 
which determines, where God is looked on as activity, which so far Being 
was not. This Adyoc is therefore itself, we might say, the first restful world 
of thought, although it is already differentiated; but another Adyoc is that 
which gives utterance (AOyoc mpomoptkdc) as speech. That is the activity, 
the creation of the world, as the former is its preservation, its permanent 
understanding. Speech has always been regarded as a manifestation of God, 
because it is not corporeal; as sound it is momentary and immediately 
disappears; its existence is therefore immaterial. “God created by the word 
of His month, interposing nothing;” what He created remains ideal, like 
speech. “If we would express the dogma in a still truer form, the Logos 1s 
the ‘Work of God.””24 

This Logos is at the same time the teacher of wisdom for self- 
consciousness. For natural things are upheld only in their laws; but self- 


conscious beings know also of these laws, and this is wisdom. Thus the 
Oyoc is the high priest, who is the mediator between God and man, the 
Spirit of the Godhead, who teaches man — even the self-conscious return 
of God into Himself, into that first unity of the primordial light. That is the 
pure intelligible world of truth itself, which is nothing other than the Word 
of God.24 

3. In the third place, since thought has come to negativity, the sensuous 
existent world stands in opposition to this ideal world. Its principle with 
Philo, as with Plato, is matter, the negative (od 6v).24 As God is Being, so 
the essence of matter is non-being; it is not nothing, as when we say that 
God created the world out of nothing, for non-being, the opposite of Being, 
is itself a positive, and as good as Being. It exists, in so far as there is placed 
within it a resemblance to implicit truth. Philo had the true perception that 
the opposite of Being 1s just as positive as Being. If this seems absurd to 
anyone, he need only be reminded that really when we posit Being, the 
negative of Being is thinking — which is something very positive. But the 
next step, the Notion of this opposition, and the passing of Being into non- 
being, is not to be found in Philo. In general this philosophy is less a 
metaphysic of the Notion or of Thought itself, than a philosophy in which 
Mind appears only in pure Thought, and not here in the mode of ordinary 
conception — Notions and Ideas are still represented as independent forms. 
Thus, for instance, it is said: “In the beginning the Word of God created the 
heavens, which consist of the purest Being and are the dwelling-place of the 
purest angels, which do not appear, and are not perceptible by the senses,” 
but by thought alone; these are the Ideas. “The Creator before the whole of 
the intelligible world made the incorporeal heavens and the non-sensuous 
earth, and the Idea of the air and of the void, and after this the incorporeal 
essence of the water and an incorporeal light, and a non-sensuous archetype 
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(apyétvmoc) of the sun and all the stars;’=“ and the sensuous world is the 


anti-type of this. Philo now proceeds according to the Mosaic record. In the 
Old Testament history of creation, grass, plants, and trees are created on the 
third day, and on the fourth day lights in the firmament of heaven, the sun 
and moon. Philo therefore says (De mundi opificio, pp. 9, 10) that on the 
fourth day a number adorned the heavens, the four, the tetractys, the most 
perfect, &c. These are the main points in Philo’s philosophy. 


B. Cabala and Gnosticism. 
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THE CABALISTIC PHILOSOPHY and the Gnostic theology both occupied 
themselves with these same conceptions which Philo also had. To them also 
the First is the abstract, the unknown, the nameless; the Second is the 
unveiling, the concrete, which goes forth into emanation. But there is also 
to be found in some degree the return to unity, especially among Christian 
philosophers: and this return, which is accepted as the Third, belongs to the 
dOyoc; so with Philo Wisdom, the teacher, the high priest, was that which in 
the contemplation of God leads back the Third to the First. 


1. Cabalistic Philosophy. 


Cabala is the name given to the secret wisdom of the Jews, with which, 
however, much that is dark and mysterious is mingled; regarding its origin 
also many fables are related. We are told of it that it is contained in two 
books, Jezirah (Creation) and Sohar (Brightness). Jezirah, the more 
important of these two books, is ascribed to a certain Rabbi Akibha; it is 
about to be published in a more complete form by Herr von Mayer, in 
Frankfort. The book has certain very interesting general principles, and this 
better portion of it consists of ideas, which in some respects resemble those 
of Philo, though they are more fancifully presented, and often sink into the 
fantastic. It is not of the antiquity which those who reverence the Cabala 
would assign to it; for they relate that this heavenly book was given to 
Adam to console him after his fall. It is a medley of astronomy, magic, 
medicine, and prophecy; sundry traces followed up historically indicate that 
such were cultivated in Egypt. Akibha lived soon after the destruction of 


Jerusalem, and took an active part in a revolt of the Jews against Hadrian, in 
the course of which they collected an army two hundred thousand strong, in 
order to establish Barcochba as the Messiah; the revolt was, however, 
suppressed, and the Rabbi was flayed alive. The second book is said to have 
been the work of his disciple, Rabbi Simeon Ben Jochai, who was called the 
Great Light, the Spark of Moses.2“ Both books were translated into Latin in 
the seventeenth century. A speculative Israelite, Rabbi Abraham Cohen 
Irira, also wrote a book, the Door of Heaven (Porta c\nlorum); it 1s later, 
dating from the fifteenth century, and sundry references to the Arabians and 
Scholastics are contained in it. These are the sources of the high cabalistic 
wisdom. 

In earlier times there is no representation among the Jews of God as 
being in His essence Light, of an opposite to God, Darkness and Evil, which 
is at strife with the Light; there is nothing of good and evil angels, of the 
Fall of the wicked, of their condemnation, of their being in Hell, of a future 
day of judgment for the good and the evil, of the corruption of the flesh. It 
was not until this time that the Jews began to carry their thoughts beyond 
their reality; only now does a world of spirit, or at least of spirits, begin to 
open itself up before them; before this these Jews cared only for 
themselves, being sunk in the filth and self-conceit of their present 
existence, and in the maintenance of their nation and tribes. 

Further particulars of the Cabala are these. One is expressed as the 
principle of all things, as it is likewise the first source of all numbers. As 
unity itself is not one number among the rest, so is it with God, the basis of 
all things, the En-Soph. The emanation therewith connected is the effect of 
the first cause by the limitation of that first infinite whose boundary (6poc) 
it is. In this one cause all is contained eminenter, not formaliter but 
causaliter. The second element of importance is the Adam Kadmon, the 
first man, Kether, the first that arose, the highest crown, the microcosm, the 


macrocosm, with which the world that emanated stands in connection as the 
efflux of light. By further expansion the other spheres or circles of the 
world came into being; and this emanation is represented as streams of 
light. In the first place there come forth ten of such emanations, Sephiroth, 
forming the pure world Azilah, which exists in itself and changes not. The 
second is the world Beriah, which does change. The third is the created 
world, Jezirah, the world of pure spirits set in matter, the souls of the stars 
— that is, further distinctions into which this dark and mysterious 
philosophy proceeds. In the fourth place comes the created world, the 
Asijja: it is the lowest, the vegetative and sensible world.“ 


2. The Gnostics. 


Though there are various sects of the Gnostics, we find certain common 


determinations constituting their basis. 


\Joe Cooper\roddr\charlichoward\ — Professor Neander has with great 
learning made a collection of these, and elaborated them exhaustively; some 
of the forms correspond with those which we have given. Their general aim 
was that of knowledge (yv@o1c); whence they also derived their name. 

One of the most distinguished Gnostics is Basilides. For him, too, the 
First is the unspeakable God (806 &Ppyntoc) — the En-Soph of the Cabala; 
He is, as with Philo also, that which is (to 6v), He who is (0 ov), the 
nameless one (Gv@vouaotos) — that is, the immediate. The second is then 
the Spirit (votc), the first-born, also Adyoc, the Wisdom (cogia), Power 
(dvvauic): more closely defined, it is Righteousness (duckaioovvn), and 
Peace (eipjvn). These are followed by principles still further determined, 
which Basilides names archons, heads of spiritual kingdoms. One main 
point in this is likewise the return, the refining process of the soul, the 
economy of purification (oikovovia Ka8dpoEemv): the soul from matter must 


come back to wisdom, to peace. The First Essence bears all perfection 
sealed up in Himself, but only in potentiality; Spirit, the first-born, is the 
first revelation of the latent. It is, moreover, only through being made one 
with God that all created beings can attain to a share in true righteousness 
and the peace which flows therefrom.*¥ 

The Gnostics, for instance Marcus, term the First also the Unthinkable 
(avevvontoc), even the Non-existent (Gvovo10s) which proceeds not to 
determinateness, the Solitude (uovétns), and the pure Silence (otyn); the 
Ideas, the angels, the zons, then form the Other. These are termed the 
Notions, roots, seeds of particular fulfillings (nAnpouata), the fruit; every 
zeon in this bears its own special world in itself.24 

With others, as for instance Valentinus, the First is also termed “the 
completed zon in the heights that cannot be seen or named,” or the 
unfathomable, the primordial cause, the absolute abyss (GBucoov, Bd80c), 
wherein all is, as abrogated: also what is even before the beginning 
(tpodapyn), before the Father (a1pomdtwp). The active transition of the One 
signifies then the differentiation (d140¢01c) of this abyss; and _ this 
development is also termed the making itself comprehensible of the 
incomprehensible (katdAnyic tod &kataAnmtov), in the same way that we 
found comprehension spoken of by the Stoics (Vol. II. p. 250). AZons, 
particular expositions, are Notions. The second step is likewise termed 
limitation (6poc); and inasmuch as the development of life 1s conceived 
more clearly by contrast, the key to this is stated to be contained in two 
principles, which appear in the form of male and female. The one is 
required to perfect the other, each has its complement (obdCvyoc) in the 
other; from their conjunction (ovv0EoIc, ovévyia), which first constitutes 
the real, a perfect whole proceeds. The inward significance of these 
fulfilments generally is the world of zons, the universal filling of the abyss, 
which therefore, inasmuch as what was distinguished in it was still 


unrevealed, is also termed hermaphrodite, man-woman (appevoOndAvc),7~ 
— very much the same theory as was held long before by the Pythagoreans 
(Vol. I. p. 221). 

Ptolemzeus assigns two conjunctions (ovCvyouc) to the abyss, and two 
separations, which are pre-supposed throughout all temporal existence, Will 
and Perception (@éAnua Kai Evvoia). Complicated and motley forms here 
appear, but the fundamental determination is the same throughout, and 
abyss and revelation are the most important matters. The revelation which 
has come down is also conceived as the glory (66éa, Shekinah) of God; as 
heavenly wisdom, which is itself a beholding of God; as unbegotten powers 
which encircle Him and are radiant with the most brilliant light. To these 
Ideas the name of God is more especially given, and in this regard He is 
also called the many-named (xoAv@vvupoc), the demiurge; this is the 
manifestation, the determination of God.? 

All these forms pass into the mysterious, but they have on the whole the 
same determinations as principle; and the general necessity which forms 
their basis is a profound necessity of reason, namely, the determination and 
comprehension of what is absolute as the concrete. I have, however, merely 
been desirous of calling these forms to remembrance, in order to indicate 


their connection with the universal. 


C. Alexandrian Philosophy. 
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THE UNITY OF self-consciousness and Being appears in more 
philosophical and intelligent form in the Alexandrian School, which 
constitutes the most important, and at the same time the most characteristic 
form of philosophy pertaining to this sphere. For Alexandria had for some 
time past, mainly through the Ptolemies, become the principal seat of the 
sciences. Here, as if in their centre-point, all the popular religions and 
mythologies of the East and West, and likewise their history, came into 
touch and intermingled with one another in various forms and shapes. 
Religions were compared with one another: in each of them there was, on 
the one hand, a searching for and putting together of that which was 
contained also in the other, and, on the other hand, there was the more 
important task of reading into the popular conceptions of religion a deeper 
meaning, and of giving to them a universal allegorical signification. This 
endeavour has doubtless given birth to much that is dim and mystical; its 
purer product is the Alexandrian Philosophy. The bringing together of the 
philosophies naturally succeeded better than those connections which, on 
the side of religion, are only the mystic products of a Reason that as yet is 
unintelligible to itself. For while in fact there is but one Idea in Philosophy, 
it annuls by its own means the special form which it has adopted, the one- 
sidedness in which it expresses itself. In Scepticism had been reached this 
negative stage of seeing annulled the definite modes of Being in which the 
Absolute was posited. 

Since the form of philosophy which arose in Alexandria did not attach 
itself to any of the earlier philosophic schools, but recognized all the 
different systems of philosophy, and more especially the Pythagorean, 


Platonic, and Aristotelian, to be in their various forms but one, it was 
frequently asserted to be Eclecticism. Brucker (Hist. crit. phil. T. II., p. 193) 
is the first to do so, as I have found, and Diogenes Laértius gave him the 
occasion thereto, by speaking (Pr\nmium, § 21) of a certain Potamo of 
Alexandria, who not so very long before (pz0 oAtyov) had selected from the 
different philosophies their principal maxims and the best of their teaching. 
Then Diogenes goes on to quote several passages from Potamo, saying that 
this writer had produced an eclectic philosophy; but these maxims drawn 
from Aristotle, Plato, and the Stoics are not of importance, and the 
distinguishing characteristics of the Alexandrians cannot be recognized 
therein. Diogenes is also earlier than the Alexandrian School; but Potamo, 
according to Suidas (s.v. Hotépov, T. IIl., p. 161), was tutor of the stepsons 
of Augustus, and for the instructor of princes eclecticism is a very suitable 
creed. Therefore, because this Potamo is an Alexandrian, Brucker has 
bestowed on the Alexandrian philosophy the name of Eclectic; but that is 
neither consistent with fact, nor is it true to history. Eclecticism is 
something to be utterly condemned, if it is understood in the sense of one 
thing being taken out of this philosophy, and another thing out of that 
philosophy, altogether regardless of their consistency or connection, as 
when a garment is patched together of pieces of different colours or stuffs. 
Such an eclecticism gives nothing but an aggregate which lacks all inward 
consistency. Eclectics of this kind are sometimes ordinary uncultured men, 
in whose heads the most contradictory ideas find a place side by side, 
without their ever bringing these thoughts together and becoming conscious 
of the contradictions involved; sometimes they are men of intelligence who 
act thus with their eyes open, thinking that they attain the best when, as they 
say, they take the good from every system, and so provide themselves with 
a vade mecum of reflections, in which they have everything good except 
consecutiveness of thought, and consequently thought itself. An eclectic 


philosophy is something that is altogether meaningless and inconsequent: 
and such a philosophy the Alexandrian philosophy is not. In France the 
Alexandrians are still called Eclectics; and there, where systéme is 
synonymous with narrowness of views, and where indeed one must have 
the name which sounds least systematic and suspicious, that may be borne 
with. 

In the better sense of the word the Alexandrians may, however, very well 
be called eclectic philosophers, though it is quite superfluous to give them 
this designation at all. For the Alexandrians took as their groundwork the 
philosophy of Plato, but availed themselves of the general development of 
Philosophy, which after Plato they became acquainted with through 
Aristotle and all the following philosophies, and especially through the 
Stoics; that is to say, they reinstated it, but as invested with a higher culture. 
Therefore we find in them no refutation of the views of the philosophers 
whom they quote. To this higher culture there more especially belongs the 
deeper principle that absolute essence must be apprehended as self- 
consciousness, that its very essence is to be self-consciousness, and that it is 
therefore in the individual consciousness. This is not to be understood as 
signifying that God is a Spirit who is outside of the world and outside self- 
consciousness, as 1s often said, but as indicating that His existence as self- 
conscious spirit is really self-consciousness itself. The Platonic universal, 
which is in thought, accordingly receives the signification of being as such 
absolute essence. In the higher sense a wider point of view as regards the 
Idea thus signifies its concretely blending into one the preceding principles, 
which contain only single one-sided moments of the Idea. This really 
indicates a deeper knowledge of the philosophical Idea which is known 
concretely in itself, so that the more abstract principles are contained in the 
deeper form of the Idea. For after some divergence has taken place in the 
past it must from time to time come about that the implicit identity of the 


divergent views is recognized, so that difference has force only as form. In 
this sense even Plato is eclectic, since he harmonized Pythagoras, 
Heraclitus, and Parmenides; and the Alexandrians are also thus eclectics, 
seeing that they were just as much Pythagoreans as Platonists and 
Aristotelians; the only thing is that this term always at once calls up the idea 
of an arbitrary selection. 

All earlier philosophies could therefore find a place in that of the 
Alexandrians. For in Alexandria the Ptolemies had attracted to themselves 
science and the learned, partly by reason of their own interest in science, 
and partly on account of the excellence of their institutions. They founded 
the great and celebrated library for which the Greek translation of the Old 
Testament was made; after Ceesar had destroyed it, it was again restored. 
There was also there a museum, or what would nowadays be called an 
Academy of Science, where philosophers and men of special learning 
received payments of money, and had no other duties than that of 
prosecuting scientific study. In later times such foundations were instituted 
in Athens also, and each philosophic school had its own _ public 


establishment,” 


without favour being shown to one philosophy or to the 
other. Thus the Neo-Platonic philosophy arose beside the others, and partly 
upon their ruins, and overshadowed the rest, until finally all earlier systems 
were merged therein. It, therefore, did not constitute an individual 
philosophical school similar to those which went before; but, while it united 
them all in itself, it had as its leading characteristic the study of Plato, of 
Aristotle, and of the Pythagoreans. 

With this study was combined an interpretation of the writings of these 
men, which aimed at exhibiting their philosophic ideas in their unity; and 
the principal mode in which the Neo-Platonic teachers carried on and 
elaborated Philosophy consisted in their explaining the various 
philosophical works, especially the writings of Plato and Aristotle, or giving 


sketches of these philosophies. These commentaries on the early 
philosophers were either given in lectures or written; and many of them 
have come down to us, some in the number being excellent. Aristotle’s 
works were commented on by Alexander Aphrodisiensis, Andronicus 
Rhodius, Nicolaus Damascenus, and also Porphyrius. Plato had as 
commentators Numenius and Maximus Tyrius. Other Alexandrians 
combined a commentary on Plato with study of the other philosophic 
maxims or philosophies, and managed to grasp the point of unity of the 
various modes of the Idea very successfully. The best commentaries date 
from this period; most of the works of Proclus are commentaries on single 
dialogues of Plato and similar subjects. This school has the further 
peculiarity of expressing speculation as actual divine Being and life, and, 
therefore, it makes this appear to be mystical and magical. 


1. Ammonius Saccas. 


Ammontus Saccas, that is, the sack-bearer, is named as one of the first or 
most celebrated teachers of this school; he died A.D. 243.24 But we have 
none of his writings, nor have any traditions regarding his philosophy come 
down to us. Among his very numerous disciples Ammonius had many men 
celebrated in other branches of science, for example, Longinus and Origen; 
it is, however, uncertain if this were the Christian Father of that name. But 
his most renowned disciple in philosophy is Plotinus, through whose 
writings as they are preserved to us we derive our chief knowledge of the 
Neo-Platonic philosophy. The systematized fabric of this philosophy is, 
indeed, ascribed to him by those who came after, and this philosophy is 
known specially as his philosophy. 


2. Plotinus. 


As the disciples of Ammonius had, by their master’s desire, made an 
agreement not to commit his philosophy to writing, it was not until late in 
life that Plotinus wrote; or, rather, the works received from him were 
published after his death by Porphyrius, one of his disciples. From the same 
disciple we have an account of the life of Plotinus; what is remarkable in it 
is that the strictly historical facts recounted are mixed up with a great 
variety of marvellous episodes. This is certainly the period when the 
marvellous plays a prominent part; but when the pure system of Philosophy, 
the pure meaning of such a man, is known, it is impossible to express all 
one’s astonishment at anecdotes of this kind. Plotinus was an Egyptian; he 
was born at Lycopolis about A.D. 205, in the reign of Septimius Severus. 
After he had attended the lectures of many teachers of Philosophy, he 
became melancholy and absorbed in thought; at the age of eight and twenty 
he came to Ammonius, and, finding here at last what satisfied him, he 
remained for eleven years under his instruction. As at that time wonderful 
accounts of Indian and Brahminical wisdom were being circulated, Plotinus 
set out on his way to Persia in the army of the Emperor Gordian; but the 
campaign ended so disastrously that Plotinus did not attain his object, and 
had difficulty even in procuring his own safety. At the age of forty he 
proceeded to Rome, and remained there until his death, twenty-six years 
later. In Rome his outward demeanour was most remarkable; in accordance 
with the ancient Pythagorean practice, he refrained from partaking of flesh, 
and often imposed fasts on himself; he wore, also, the ancient Pythagorean 
dress. As a public lecturer, however, he gained a high reputation among all 
classes. The Emperor of those days, Gallienus, whose favour Plotinus 
enjoyed, as well as that of the Empress, is said to have been inclined to 
hand over to him a town in Campania, where he thought to realize the 
Platonic Republic. The ministers, however, prevented the carrying out of 
this plan, and therein they showed themselves men of sense, for in such an 


outlying spot of the Roman Empire, and considering the utter change in the 
human mind since Plato’s days, when another spiritual principle had of 
necessity to make itself universal, this was an enterprise which was far less 
calculated than in Plato’s time to bring honour to the Platonic Republic. It 
does little credit to the sagacity of Plotinus that this idea ever entered into 
his head; but we do not exactly know if his plan were limited to the Platonic 
Republic, or if it did not admit of some extension or modification thereof. 
Of course an actual Platonic state was contrary to the nature of things; for 
the Platonic state is free and independent, which such an one as this, within 
the Roman Empire, could of course not be. Plotinus died at Rome, in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age, A.D. 270.7% 

The writings of Plotinus are originally for the most part answers given as 
occasion required to questions proposed by his auditors; he committed them 
to writing during the last sixteen years of his life, and Porphyrius edited 
them some time later. In his teaching Plotinus adopted, as has been already 
mentioned, the method of commenting in his lectures on the writings of 
various earlier philosophers. The writings of Plotinus are known as 
Enneads, and are six in number, each of them containing nine separate 
treatises. We thus have altogether fifty-four of such treatises or books, 
which are subdivided into many chapters; it is consequently a voluminous 
work. The books do not, however, form a connected whole; but in each 
book, in fact, there are special matters brought forward and philosophically 
handled; and it is thus laborious to go through them. The first Ennead has 
for the most part a moral character; the first book proposes the question of 
what animals are, and what man is; the second deals with the virtues; the 
third with dialectic; the fourth with happiness (zepi evdatpoviac); the fifth 
investigates whether happiness consists in protraction of time (mapatdoet 
ypovov); the sixth speaks of the beautiful; the seventh of the highest 
(mp@tov) good and of the other goods; the eighth inquires into the origin of 


evil; the ninth treats of a rational departure from life. Other Enneads are of a 
metaphysical nature. Porphyrius says in his Life of Plotinus (pp. 3-5, 9, 17- 
19) that they are unequal. He states that twenty-one of these books were 
already in written form before he came to Plotinus, which was when the 
latter was fifty-nine years of age; and in that year and the five following, 
which Porphyrius spent with Plotinus as his disciple, other four-and-twenty 
were added. During the absence of Porphyrius in Sicily, Plotinus wrote nine 
more books, in the last years before his death, which later books are weaker. 
Creuzer is preparing to bring out an edition of Plotinus. To give an account 
of him would be a difficult task, and would amount to a systematic 
explanation. The mind of Plotinus hovers over each of the particular matters 
that he deals with; he treats them rationally and dialectically, but traces 
them all back to one Idea. Many beautiful detached quotations could be 
made from Plotinus, but as there is in his works a continual repetition of 
certain leading thoughts, the reading of them is apt to prove wearisome. 
Since then it is the manner of Plotinus to lead the particular, which he 
makes his starting-point, always back again to the universal, it is possible to 
grasp the ideas of Plotinus from some of his books, knowing that the 
reading of those remaining would not reveal to us any particular advance. 
Plato’s ideas and expressions are predominant with him, but we find also 
many very lengthy expositions quite in the manner of Aristotle; for he 
makes constant use of terms borrowed from Aristotle — force, energy, &c. 
— and their relations are essentially the object of his meditations. The main 
point is that he is not to be taken as placing Plato and Aristotle in 
opposition; on the contrary, he went so far as to adopt even the Logos of the 
Stoics. 

It is very difficult to give a systematic account of his philosophy. For it is 
not the aim of Plotinus, as it was of Aristotle, to comprehend objects in their 
special determinations, but rather to emphasize the truth of the substantial in 


them as against the phenomenal. The point of greatest importance and the 
leading characteristic in Plotinus is his high, pure enthusiasm for the 
elevation of mind to what is good and true, to the absolute. He lays hold of 
knowledge, the simply ideal, and of intellectual thought, which is implicitly 
life, but not silent nor sealed. His whole philosophy is on the one hand 
metaphysics, but the tendency which is therein dominant is not so much an 
anxiety to explain and interpret and comprehend what forces itself on our 
attention as reality, or to demonstrate the position and the origin of these 
individual objects, and perhaps, for instance, to offer a deduction of matter, 
of evil; but rather to separate the mind from these externals, and give it its 
central place in the simple, clear Idea. The whole tenor of his philosophy 
thus leads up to virtue and to the intellectual contemplation of the eternal, as 
source of the same; so that the soul is brought to happiness of life therein. 
Plotinus then enters to some extent on special considerations of virtue, with 
the view of cleansing the soul from passions, from false and impure 
conceptions of evil and destiny, and also from incredulity and superstition, 
from astrology and magic and all their train. This gives some idea of the 
general drift of his teaching. 

If we now go on to consider the philosophy of Plotinus in detail, we find 
that there is no longer any talk of the criterion, as with the Stoics and 
Epicureans, — that is all settled; but a strenuous effort is made to take up a 
position in the centre of things, in pure contemplation, in pure thought. 
Thus what with the Stoics and Epicureans is the aim, the unity of the soul 
with itself in untroubled peace, is here the point of departure; Plotinus takes 
up the position of bringing this to pass in himself as a condition of ecstasy 
(EkotaoIc), as he calls it, or as an inspiration. Partly in this name and partly 
in the facts themselves, a reason has been found for calling Plotinus a 
fanatic and visionary, and this is the cry universally raised against this 
philosophy; to this assertion the fact that for the Alexandrian school all truth 


lies in reason and comprehension alone, presents a very marked antithesis 
and contradiction. 

And firstly, with regard to the term ecstasy, those who call Plotinus a 
fanatic associate with the idea nothing but that condition into which crazy 
Indians, Brahmins, monks and nuns fall, when, in order to bring about an 
entire retreat into themselves, they seek to blot out from their minds all 
ordinary ideas and all perception of reality; thus this in some measure exists 
as a permanent and fixed condition; and again as a steady gaze into vacuity 
it appears as light or as darkness, devoid of motion, distinction, and, in a 
word, of thought. Fanaticism like this places truth in an existence which 
stands midway between reality and the Notion, but is neither the one nor the 
other, — and therefore only a creature of the imagination. From this view of 
ecstasy, however, Plotinus is far removed. 

But in the second place there is something in the thing itself which has 
contributed to bring upon him this reproach, and it is this, that very often 
the name of fanaticism is given to anything that transcends sensuous 
consciousness or the fixed notions of the finite understanding, which in 
their limitation are held to constitute real existence. Partly, however, the 
imputation is due to the manner in which Plotinus speaks in general of 
Notions, spiritual moments as such, as if they had a substantial existence of 
their own. That is to say, Plotinus sometimes introduces sensuous modes, 
modes of ordinary conception, into the world of Notions, and sometimes he 
brings down Ideas into the sphere of the sensuous, since, for instance, he 
utilizes the necessary relations of things for purposes of magic. For the 
magician 1s just he who attributes to certain words and particular sensuous 
signs a universal efficacy, and who attempts by prayers, &c., to lift them up 
to the universal. Such a universal this is not, however, in itself, in its own 
nature: universality is only attributed to it; or the universal of thought has 
not yet given itself therein a universal reality, while the thought, the act of a 


hero is the true, the universal, whose effects and whose means have equal 
greatness and universality. In a certain sense therefore the Neo-Platonists 
have well deserved the reproach of fanaticism, for in the biographies of the 
great teachers of this school, Plotinus, Porphyrius and Iamblichus we 
certainly find much recounted that comes under the category of miracle- 
working and sorcery, just as we found it in the case of Pythagoras (Vol. I. p. 
200). Upholding as they did the belief in the gods of heathendom, they 
asserted in reference to the worship of images that these really were filled 
with the divine power and presence. Thus the Alexandrian school cannot be 
altogether absolved from the charge of superstition.“* For in the whole of 
that period of the world’s history, among Christians and heathen alike, the 
belief in miracle-working prevailed, because the mind, absorbed in itself 
and filled with astonishment at the infinite power and majesty of this self, 
paid no heed to the natural connection of events, and made the interference 
of a supreme power seem easy. But what the philosophers taught is utterly 
remote therefrom; except the quite theoretical observation regarding the 
images of the gods which we mentioned above, the writings of Plotinus 
contain nothing in any way related thereto. 

He then who gives the name of fanaticism to every effort of the soul to 
rise to the supersensuous, to every belief that man can have in the virtuous, 
the noble, the divine, the eternal, to every religious conviction, — may 
count the Neo-Platonists as being fanatics; but fanaticism is in this case an 
empty name employed only by the dull finite understanding, and by 
unbelief in all that is high and noble. If we, however, give the name of 
fanatics to those who rise to speculative truths which contradict the 
categories of the finite understanding, the Alexandrians have indeed 
incurred this imputation, but with quite equal reason may the Platonic and 
Aristotelian philosophy be also termed fanaticism. For Plato most certainly 
speaks with enthusiasm of the elevation of the spirit into thought, or rather 


the Platonic enthusiasm proper consists in rising into the sphere of the 
movement of thought. Those who are convinced that the absolute essence in 
thought is not thought itself, constantly reiterate that God is beyond 
consciousness, and that the thought of Him is the notion of One whose 
existence or reality is nevertheless an utterly different thing; just as, when 
we think of or imagine an animal or a stone, our notion or imagination 1s 
something quite different from the animal itself, — which is making this 
last to be the truth. But we are not speaking of this or that animal perceived 
by our senses, but of its essential reality, and this is the Notion of it. The 
essential reality of the animal is not present as such in the animal of our 
senses, but as being one with the objective individuality, as a mode of that 
universal; as essence it is our Notion, which indeed alone is true, whereas 
what the senses perceive is negative. Thus our Notion of absolute essence is 
the essence itself, when it is the Notion of absolute essence, not of 
something else. But this essence does not seem to be co-extensive with the 
idea of God; for He is not only Essence or His Notion, but His existence. 
His existence, as pure essence, is our thought of Him; but His real existence 
is Nature. In this real existence the ‘I’ is that which has the faculty of 
individual thought; it belongs to this existence as a moment present in it, but 
does not constitute it. From the existence of essence as essence we must 
pass over to existence, to real existence as such. As such, God is doubtless a 
Beyond to individual self-consciousness, that is to say, of course, in the 
capacity of essence or pure thought; thus to a certain extent He, as 
individual reality, is Nature which is beyond thought. But even this 
objective mode comes back into essence, or the individuality of 
consciousness is overcome. Therefore what has brought upon Plotinus the 
reproach of fanaticism is this, that he had the thought of the essence of God 
being Thought itself and present in Thought. As the Christians said that He 


was once present to sensuous perception at a certain time and in a certain 


place — but also that He ever dwells in His people and is their Spirit — so 
Plotinus said that absolute essence is present in the self-consciousness that 
thinks, and exists in it as essence, or Thought itself 1s the Divine. 

In further defining the relation of individual self-consciousness to the 
knowledge of absolute essence, Plotinus asserts (Ennead. VI. |. 7, c. 35, 36) 
that the soul which withdraws from the corporeal and loses every 
conception but that of pure essence brings itself nigh to the Deity. The 
principle of the philosophy of Plotinus is therefore the Reason which is in 
and for itself. The condition of ecstasy through which alone that which has 
true Being comes to be known, is named by Plotinus (Ennead. VI. 1. 9, c. 
11) a simplification of the soul, through which it is brought into a state of 
blissful repose, because its object is itself simple and at rest. But it is 
evident that we are not to imagine this simplification of self-consciousness 
to be a condition of fanaticism, seeing that even an immediate knowledge of 
God such as this is a thinking of Him and a comprehension of Him, and not 
a vacant feeling, or what is quite as vacant, an intuition. This withdrawal of 
the soul from the body takes place through pure thought; thought is the 
activity and at the same time the object. It is thus a tranquil state, without 
any wild turmoil of the blood or of the imagination. Ecstasy is not a mere 
rapturous condition of the senses and fancy, but rather a passing beyond the 
content of sensuous consciousness; it is pure thought that is at home with 
itself, and is its own object. Plotinus often speaks of this condition in the 
same way as in the following passage: “Often when I out of the body 
awaken to myself, and am beyond the other,” the external, “and have 
entered into my inmost nature, and have a wondrous intuition, and live a 
godlike life,” &c. In this way Plotinus certainly approaches to the 
intuitive point of view. Yet his figurative mode of expression separates itself 
still more from the, in great measure, confused mythical ideas. The Idea of 
the philosophy of Plotinus is thus an intellectualism or a higher idealism, 


which indeed from the side of the Notion is not yet a perfect idealism; that 
of which Plotinus becomes conscious in his ecstasy is, however, 


philosophic thought, speculative Notions and Ideas. 


As for the determinate principle of Plotinus, the objective, the content, 
which is at home with itself in this ecstasy, in this Being of Thought — this 
content, as regards its chief moments in the universal, is that already dealt 
with. The three principles are for him the One, the vobdc and the soul. 

a. The first, the absolute, the basis, is here, as with Philo, pure Being, the 
unchangeable, which is the basis and the cause of all Being that appears, 
whose potentiality is not apart from its actuality, but is absolute actuality in 
itself. It is the unity which is likewise essence, or unity as the essence of all 
essence. The true principle is not the multiplicity of present Being, the 
ordinary substantiality of things, according to which each appears as one 
separated from the others, for really and truly their unity is their essence. 
This unity is, properly speaking, not All; for All is nothing but the result of 
the units, the comprehension of them — forming the basis, as they do, as 
essence — in a unity which is strange to them. Nor is it before all; for it is 
not different from the all in actual existence, since otherwise it would again 
be only something thought.”° The later unity, as regulative of the Reason, 
has the force of a subjective principle; but Plotinus establishes it as the 
highest objectivity, as Being. 

This unity has no multiplicity in it, or multiplicity is not implicit; unity is 
only as it was for Parmenides and Zeno, absolute, pure Being; or else the 
absolute Good, in the sense in which the absolute was spoken of in the 
writings of Plato and especially in those of Aristotle. In the first place, what 
is the Good?— “It is that on which all depends (avjptntat),~ and which all 
things desire (€gieta)” — also according to Aristotle— “and have as 
principle, and which they are all in want of, while itself it has lack of 


nothing, is sufficient for itself, and is the measure and limit of all, which out 
of itself gives the votdc and essence (ovciav) and soul and life, and the 
activity of reason (epi vodv évnpyeiav). And up to this point all is 
beautiful, but it is more than beautiful (OmépKaAoc) and better than the best 
(EmékElva TOV Gpiotwmv), the superlatively good, bearing free rule, 
exercising royal rights in Thought (Baotvsvav év TH vontd). But it is itself 
by no means that whose principle it is. For when thou hast said “the Good,” 
add nothing thereto, and think of nothing beyond. When thou hast 
abrogated Being itself, and takest it in this wise, astonishment will seize 
thee; and, making this thy aim and resting therein, thou wilt understand it 
and its greatness by what is derived from it. And when thou hast Being thus 
before thee, and regardest it in this purity, wonder will lay hold of thee.”* 
Of absolute Being Plotinus then asserted that it is unknowable — which 
Philo also said — and that it remains in itself. On this point Plotinus 
expatiates at great length, and frequently recurs to the fact that the soul must 
really first attain to the thought of this unity through negative movement, 
which is something different from mere assertion, and is rather sceptical 
movement which makes trial of all predicates and finds nothing except this 
One. All such predicates as Being and substance do not conform to it in the 
opinion of Plotinus; for they express some determination or other. There is 
no sensation, no thought, no consciousness; for in all these there lies a 
distinction. Because the determination of the One is the main point, with 
Plotinus the Good is the aim for subjective thought as well as for practical; 
but although the Good is the absolutely free, it is nevertheless without 
resolution and will; for will has in it the distinction of itself and the Good.?” 
That Being is and remains God, and is not outside of Him, but is His 
very self: “Absolute unity upholds things that they fall not asunder; it is the 
firm bond of unity in all, penetrating all — bringing together and unifying 
things which in mutual opposition were in danger of separation. We term it 


the One and the Good. It neither is, nor is it something, nor is it anything, 
but it is over all. All these categories are negatived; it has no magnitude, is 
not infinite. It is the middle point of the universe, the eternal source of 
virtue and the origin of divine love, around which all moves, by which 
every thing directs its course, in which votc and self-consciousness ever 
have their beginning and their end.”~° To this substance Plotinus leads back 
everything; it alone is the true, and in all remains simply identical with 
itself. 

But out of this First all proceeds, owing to its revealing itself; that is the 
connection with creation and all production. But the Absolute cannot be 
conceived as creative, if it is determinate as an abstract, and is not rather 
comprehended as the One which has energy in itself. This transition to the 
determinate is thus not made by Plotinus philosophically or dialectically, 
but the necessity of it is expressed in representations and images. Thus he 
says (Ennead. HI. 1. 8, c. 9) of the vodc, his second principle, “The one 
absolute Good is a source which has no other principle, but is the principle 
for all streams, so that it is not swallowed up by these, but as source 
remains at rest in itself,’ and thus contains these streams as such in itself; so 
that they, “flowing out in one direction and another, have yet not flowed 
away, but know whence and whither they are flowing.” This distinction 1s 
the point to which Plotinus often returns, and this advance from the 
unrevealed to the revelation, this production, is a point of importance. 

b. Now what is first begotten by this Unity, the Son, is finite 
understanding (votc), the second Divine Being, the other principle. Here the 
main difficulty confronts us — the task known and recognized long years 
ago — the comprehension of how the One came to the decision to 
determine itself; and the endeavour to elucidate this fact still constitutes the 
essential point of interest. The ancients did not frame this question in the 
definite form in which we have it; but they nevertheless occupied 


themselves with it. For the votc is nothing more or less than the self-finding 
of self; 1t is the pure duality (dvdc), itself and its object; 1t contains all that is 
thought, it is this distinction, but pure distinction that remains at the same 
time identical with itself. Simple unity is, however, the First. Plotinus thus 
also says in a somewhat Pythagorean fashion that things are as numbers in 
this A0yoc. “But number is not the First, for unity is not a number. The first 
number is the two, but as indeterminate duality; and the one is what 
determines it; the two is also the soul. Number is the solid; what sensuous 
perception takes to be existent, is a later development.” 

Plotinus has here (Ennead. V. |. 1, c. 6) all sorts of modes of 
representation in order to make clear to himself the development out of the 
One: “How then this process is accomplished, how out of unity proceed two 
and plurality in general — if we would know how to express this, we must 
call on God, not, however, with audible voice, but pouring out our soul in 
prayer to Him; this we can do only by coming all alone to Him who is 
alone. He who contemplates must retire into his secret heart as into a 
temple, and remain there at rest, being elevated above all things, and in such 
contemplation as admits of no change.” This is always the mood of the 
thinking soul, to which Plotinus exhorts and would lead everything back. In 
this pure thought or contemplation the vodc is actual; and this is divine 
activity itself. 

Plotinus continues: “This production is not a movement nor a change; 
change and what comes to pass through change, the changeable, we arrive 
at only in the third place;” change implies other-Being and 1s directed to 
something else, vovdc is still the remaining at home with self of meditation. 
“The finite understanding originating thus from absolute essence, yet 
without change, is the immediate reflection of the same; it 1s not established 
by an act of will or a resolution. But God,” as One, the Good, “is the 
immovable; and production is a light proceeding from Him who endures. 


The One sheds light round about Himself; the finite understanding flows 
from Him, the enduring one, just as the light from the sun encircles it. All 
things which are permanent give forth and diffuse from their substance an 
essence which is dependent upon them;” or, as Plotinus really says, it is 
identical with them. “As fire diffuses warmth, and snow cold, around itself, 
but especially as the fragrance of things clings round them,” so does vovc, 
like light, diffuse Being around. “That which has come to perfection passes 
into the emanation, into the circle of light,” spreads a fragrance around.*2 
For this going forth (apdodov) or production, Plotinus also employs the 
image of overflowing, whereby, however, the One remains simply one. 
“Because it is complete in itself, without anything lacking, it overflows; and 
this overflow is what is produced. This that is produced merely, however, 
returns to the One,” the Good, “which is its object, content and fulfilling; 
and this is finite understanding,” — this the reversion of what is produced 
to the original unity. “The first state of Being that is restful is absolute 
essence, and finite understanding is the contemplation of this essence;” or it 
comes into existence by means of the first essence, through return upon 
itself, seeing itself, by its being a seeing seeing. The light shed around is a 
contemplation of the One; this reflection of self on self (En10tTpéqet) is then 
thought, or the votc is this movement in a circle (ém1otpo@n).*2 

These are the main principles of Plotinus; and he has in this way truly 
determined the nature of the Idea in all its moments. Only there is a 
difficulty here which makes us pause; and it is found in this development. 
We can imagine the infinite disclosing itself in a variety of ways; in later 
times there has been much talk of an issuing-forth from God, which, 
however, is still a sensuous conception or something quite immediate. The 
necessity of self-disclosure is not expressed thereby, for it is stated only as 
something having come to pass. That the Father begets the eternal Son 
satisfies the imagination; the Idea is according to its content quite correctly 


conceived as the Trinity, and this is an important matter. But although these 
determinations are true, the form of the immediacy of movement is at the 
same time neither sufficient nor satisfying for the Notion. For because the 
Becoming of the simple unity, as the abrogation of all predicates, is that 
same absolute negativity which is implicitly the production of itself, we 
must not begin with unity and only then pass over into duality, but we must 
grasp them both as one. For, according to Plotinus, the object of the finite 
understanding is clearly nothing which is alien or opposite to this or to 
itself; the manifold Ideas are alone the content of the same. God therefore 
through distinction and extension is likewise a return to Himself, that is, this 
very duality is simply in the unity, and is its object. What is thought is not 
outside of votdc in thought votc merely possesses itself as thinking. The 
object of thought, that to which thought turns back, is absolute unity; into 
this, however, as such, there is no forcing a way, and it is not determined, 
but remains the unknown. Since thinking is, however, only the fact of 
having itself as object, it has thus already an object which contains 
mediation and activity, or, to speak generally, duality in itself. This is 
Thought as the thought of Thought. Or in the perfecting of this thought in 
itself, inasmuch as it is its own object, there lies for Plotinus the first and 
truly intellectual world, which thus stands to the world of sense in such a 
relation that the latter is only a distant imitation of the former. Things, 
looked at as they exist in this absolute Thought, are their own Notions and 
essence (Adyot); and these are the patterns of sensuous existences, as Plato 
also expressed it.24 

That the nature of thought is to think itself, is a quite Aristotelian 
definition. But with Plotinus and the Alexandrians it is likewise the case 
that the true universe, the intellectual worlds is produced from thought; 
what Plato termed the Ideas, is here the understanding that forms, the 
intelligence that produces, which is actual in that which is produced, and 


has itself as object, thinks itself. Of the relation of these many Notions in 
the understanding, Plotinus states that they are present there, just as the 
elements are present in a thing, and therefore not as mutually indifferent 
species, but as being diverse and yet entirely one. They are not indifferent 
through space, but only differ through an inner difference, that is, not in the 
manner of existent parts.*° The finite understanding is thereby expressed as 
negative unity. But it is utterly inappropriate when the relation of the 
elements which constitute a thing is defined as that of the parts of which the 
whole consists, and each of which is absolute — for instance, when it is 
represented that in a crystal, water, flint, &c., are still present as such. Their 
Being 1s really neutrality, in which each of them is abrogated as indifferent 
and existent: therefore their unity is negative unity, the inner essence, the 
principle of individuality as containing in itself elements that differ. 

c. The world that changes, which is subject to difference, arises from 
this, that the multiplicity of these forms is not only implicitly in the 
understanding, but they also exist for it in the form of its object. Further, 
there is for it a three-fold mode of thinking: in the first place it thinks the 
unchangeable, its unity, as object. This first mode is the simple 
undifferentiated contemplation of its object, or it is light; not matter, but 
pure form, activity. Space is the abstract pure continuity of this activity of 
light, not the activity itself, but the form of its uninterruptedness. The 
understanding, as the thought of this light, is itself light, but light real in 
itself, or the light of light.4° In the second place the understanding thinks 
the difference between itself and essence; the differentiated multiplicity of 
the existent is object for it. It is the creation of the world; in it everything 
has its determinate form in regard to everything else, and this constitutes the 
substance of things. Since, in the third place, substantiality or permanency 
in the faculty of thought is determination, its production, or the flowing out 
of all things from it, is of such a nature that it remains filled with all things, 


or likewise absorbs all immediately. It is the abrogation of these differences, 
or the passing over from one to another; this is its manner of thinking itself, 
or it is object to itself in this fashion. This is change; thinking has thus the 
three principles in it. Inasmuch as vovc thinks of itself as changing, but yet 
in change remaining simple and at home with itself, the subject of its 
thought is life as a whole; and the fact of its establishing its moments as 
existing in opposition to each other is the true, living universe. This turning 
round on itself of the outflow from itself, this thinking of itself, is the 
eternal creation of the world. It is plain that in these thoughts of Plotinus 
the Being-another, the foreign element, is abrogated, existent things are 
implicitly Notions. The Divine understanding is the thinking of them, and 
their existence is nothing else than this very fact of their being the object of 
thought of the Divine understanding; they are moments of thought and, for 
this very reason, of Being. Plotinus thus distinguishes in votc thinking 
(vodc), the object thought of (vontov), and thought (vénotc), so that vodc is 
one, and at the same time all; but thought is the unity of what had been 
distinguished.“ We would term thought not so much unity as product; yet 
even thought, that is, the subject, soars upwards to God. The distinction 
between thought and an external God is thus doubtless at an end; for this 
reason the Neo-Platonists are accused of being visionaries, and in truth they 
do themselves propound wondrous things. 

a. Plotinus now goes on to describe the third principle, the soul: “Note is 
eternally active in exactly the same way as now. The movement to it and 
around it is the activity of the soul. Reason (Adyoc), which passes from it to 
the soul, confers on the soul a power of thought, placing nothing between 
them. Thinking (votc) is not a manifold; thinking is simple, and consists in 
the very fact of thinking. The true votc (not ours, as it is found, for instance, 
in desire) thinks in thoughts, and the object of its thought is not beyond it; 
for it is itself the object of its thought, has of necessity itself in thought and 


sees itself; and sees itself not as non-thinking, but as thinking. Our soul is 
partly in the eternal” (light), “‘a part of the universal soul; this itself is in part 
in the eternal, and flows out thence, remaining in contemplation of itself, 
without any designed regulation. The embellishment of the whole gives to 
every corporeal object what in view of its determination and nature it is 
capable of carrying out, just as a central fire diffuses warmth all around it. 
The One must not be solitary, for were it so all things would be hidden, and 
would have no form present in them; nothing of what exists would exist if 
the One stood by itself, neither would there be the multitude of existent 
things, produced by the One, if those who have attained to the order of souls 
had not received the power to go forth. Similarly souls must not exist alone, 
as if what is produced through them should not appear, for in every nature it 
is immanent to make and bring to light something in conformity with itself, 
as the seed does from an undivided beginning. There is nothing to prevent 
all from having a share in the nature of the Good.” Plotinus leaves the 
corporeal and sensuous on one side, as it were, and does not take pains to 
explain it, his sole and constant aim being to purify therefrom, in order that 
the universal soul and our soul may not be thereby endangered. 

B. Plotinus speaks, moreover, of the principle of the sensuous world, 
which is matter, and with which the origin of evil is closely connected. He 
dwells much on this subject of matter in his philosophy. Matter is the non- 
existent (odk 6v), which presents an image of the existent. Things differ in 
their pure form, the difference that distinguishes them; the universal of 
difference is the negative, and this is matter. As Being is the first absolute 
unity, this unity of the objective is the pure negative; it lacks all predicates 
and properties, figure, &c. It is thus itself a thought or pure Notion, and 
indeed the Notion of pure indeterminateness; or it 1s universal potentiality 
without energy. Plotinus describes this pure potentiality very well, and 
defines it as the negative principle. He says, “Brass is a statue only in 


potentiality; for in what is not permanent, the possible, as we have seen, 
was something utterly different. But when the grammarian in potentiality 
becomes the grammarian in actuality, the potential is the same as the actual. 
The ignorant man may be a grammarian, as it were by accident (kata 
ovupeBrkdc), and it is not in virtue of his present ignorance that he has the 
possibility of knowledge. It is for the very reason of its possessing a certain 
measure of knowledge that the soul which is actual attains to what it was 
potentially. It would not be inappropriate to give the name of form and idea 
to energy, in so far as it exists as energy and not as mere potentiality — not 
simply as energy, but as the energy of something determinate. For we might 
give the name more properly, perhaps, to another energy, namely that which 
is opposed to the potentiality which leads to actuality, for the possible has 
the possibility of being something else in actuality. But through possibility 
the possible has also in itself actuality, just as skill has the activity related 
thereto, and as bravery has brave action. When in the object of thought (év 
TOIG vonvtoic)~” there is no matter, — as in the case of something existing 
in potentiality — and it does not become something that does not yet exist, 
nor something that changes into something else, nor something that — itself 
permanent — produces another, or emerging from itself permits another to 
exist in its place — in that case we have then no mere potential but the 
existent, which has eternity and not time. Should we consider matter to be 
there as form, as even the soul, although a form, is matter in respect to what 
is different? But, speaking generally, matter is not in actuality, it 1s what 
exists in potentiality. Its Being only announces a Becoming, so that its 
Being has always to do with future Being. That which is in potentiality is 
thus not something, but everything;” energy alone is determinate. “Matter 
consequently always leans towards something else, or is a potentiality for 
what follows; it is left behind as a feeble and dim image that cannot take 
shape. Is it then an image in respect to reality, and therefore a deception? 


This is the same as a true deception, this is the true non-existent;” it is 
untrue by reason of energy. “That is therefore not existent in actuality which 
has its truth in the non-existent;” it exists not in truth, for “it has its Being in 
non-Being. If you take away from the false its falseness, you take away all 
the existence that it has. Similarly, if you introduce actuality into that which 
has its Being and its essence in potentiality, you destroy the cause of its 
substance (vmootdoEmMc), because Being consisted for it in potentiality. If 
we would therefore retain matter uninjured, we must keep it as matter; 
apparently we must therefore say that it 1s only in potentiality, in order that 
it may remain what it is.” 

In accordance with this, therefore, Plotinus (Ennead. III. 1. 6, c. 7, 8) 
defines it: “Matter is truly non-existent, a motion which abrogates itself, 
absolute unrest, yet itself at rest — what is opposed in itself; it is the great 
which is small, the small which is great, the more which is less, the less 
which is more. When defined in one mode, it is really rather the opposite; 
that is to say, when looked at and fixed, it is not fixed and escapes, or when 
not fixed it is fixed — the simply illusory.” Matter itself is therefore 
imperishable; there is nothing into which it can change. The Idea of change 
is itself imperishable, but what is implied in this Idea is changeable. This 
matter is nevertheless not without form; and we have seen that the finite 
understanding has a third relationship to its object, namely in reference to 
differences. As now this relation and alteration, this transition, is the life of 
the universe, the universal soul of the same, its Being is in like manner not a 
change which takes place in the understanding, for its Being is its being the 
immediate object of thought through the understanding. 

y. The Evil likewise, as contrasted with the Good, now begins to be the 
object of consideration, for the question of the origin of evil must always be 
a matter of interest to the human consciousness. These Alexandrians set up 
as matter the negative of thought, but since the consciousness of the 


concrete mind entered in, the abstract negative is apprehended in this 
concrete fashion as within the mind itself, therefore as the mentally 
negative. Plotinus regards this question of evil from many sides; but 
thoughtful consideration of this subject does not yet go very far. The 
following conceptions are those that prevail at this time: “The Good is vodc, 
but not the understanding in the sense it used to bear for us, which from a 
pre-supposition both satisfies itself and understands what is said to it, which 
forms a conclusion and from what follows draws up a theory, and from the 
consequence comes to a knowledge of what is, having now obtained 
something not formerly possessed; for before this its knowledge was empty, 
although it was understanding. But vovdc, as we now understand it, contains 
all things in itself, is all things, and is at home with itself; it has all things 
while not having them,” because it is in itself ideal. “But it does not possess 
all in the sense in which we regard what we possess as something different 
or alien from ourselves; what is possessed is not distinguished from itself. 
For it is each thing and everything and not confounded, but absolute. What 
partakes of the same does not partake of all things at once, but partakes in 
so far as it can. Nove is the first energy and the first substance of the soul, 
which has activity in regard thereto. The soul, externally revolving round 
vovdc, contemplating it and gazing into its depths, beholds God by means of 
it; and this is the life of the gods, free from evil and filled with blessedness” 
— in so far as the intelligence which goes forth from itself has in its 
difference to do only with itself, and remains in its divine unity. “If it 
remained thus constant there would be no evil. But there are goods of the 
first and second and third rank, all surrounding the King over all; and He is 
the originator of all good, and all is His, and those of the second rank 
revolve round the second, and those of the third round the third. If this is the 
existent and something even higher than the existent, evil is not included in 
what is existent or higher than the existent; for this is the good. Nothing 


remains then but that evil, if it exists, is in the non-existent, as a form of the 
non-existent — but the non-existent not as altogether non-existent, but only 
as something other than the existent.” Evil is no absolute principle 
independent of God, as the Manichzans held it to be. “It is not non-existent 
in the same way that motion and rest are existent, but is like an image of the 
existent, or non-existent in an even greater degree; it is the sensuous 
universe.”**. Thus evil has its root in the non-existent. 

In the eighth book of the first Ennead Plotinus says (c. 9, 3, 4, 7): “But 
how is evil recognized? It is owing to thought turning away from itself that 
matter arises; it exists only through the abstraction of what is other than 
itself. What remains behind when we take away the Ideas is, we say, matter; 
thought accordingly becomes different, the opposite of thought, since it 
dares to direct itself on that which is not within its province. Like the eye 
turning away from the light in order to see the darkness which in the light it 
does not see — and this is a seeing which yet is non-seeing — so thought 
experiences the opposite of what it is, in order that it may see what is 
opposed to itself.” This abstract other is nothing but matter, and it is also 
evil; the seeing of the less measure is nothing but a non-seeing. “The 
sensuous in regard to measure, or the limited, is the less measure, the 
boundless, the undefined, unresting, insatiable, the utterly deficient; such is 
not accidental to it, but its substance.” Its aim is always Becoming; we 
cannot say that it is, but only that it is always about to be. “The soul which 
makes vovc its aim is pure, holds off matter and all that is indeterminate and 
measureless. But why then, when there is the Good, is there also necessarily 
Evil? Because there must be matter in the whole, because the whole 
necessarily consists of opposites. It would not be there, if matter were not 
present; the nature of the world is compounded of votdc and necessity. To be 
with the gods means to be in thought; for they are immortal. We may also 
apprehend the necessity of evil in this wise: As the Good cannot exist alone, 


matter is a counterpart to the Good, necessary to its production. Or we 
might also say that Evil is that which by reason of constant deterioration 
and decay has sunk until it can sink no lower; but something is necessary 
after the first, so that the extreme is also necessary. But that is matter, which 
has no longer any element of good in it; and this is the necessity of evil.” 
With Plotinus, as with Pythagoras, the leading of the soul to virtue is also 
an important subject. Plotinus has for this reason blamed the Gnostics 
frequently, especially in the ninth book of the second Ennead (c. 15), 
because “they make no mention at all of virtue and the Good, nor of how 
they may be reached, and the soul rendered better and purer. For no purpose 
is served by saying,“ ‘Look unto God;’ it must also be shown how we can 
succeed in causing man thus to behold God. For it may be asked, What is to 
prevent a man from beholding, while at the same time he refrains from the 
gratification of no desire, and allows anger to take possession of him? 
Virtue, which sets a final end before itself and dwells in the soul with 
wisdom, manifests God; but without true virtue God is an empty word.” 
The Gnostics limit truth to the mental and intellectual; to this mere 
intellectuality Plotinus declares himself distinctly opposed, and holds firmly 
to the essential connection of the intelligible and the real. Plotinus honoured 
the heathen gods, attributing to them a deep meaning and a profound 
efficacy. He says in the same treatise (c. 16), “It is not by despising the 
world and the gods in it, and all else that is beautiful, that man attains to 
goodness. The wicked man holds the gods in contempt, and it is only when 
he has completely reached this stage that he becomes utterly depraved. The 
above-mentioned reverence of the Gnostics for the intelligible gods 
(vontovs OEo0vc) is nothing corresponding with this (Govumabts av 
yévoito):” that is to say, there is no harmony between thoughts and the real 
world, when one does not go beyond the object of thought. “He who loves 
anything loves also all things related to the same, therefore also the children 


of the father whom he loves. Every soul is the daughter of this father. But 
souls in the heavenly spheres are more intelligible, and better, and far more 
nearly related to the higher Power than our souls are. For how could this 
world of reality be cut off from that higher sphere? Those who despise that 
which is related thereto know it only in name. How could it be pious to 
believe that Divine providence (1zpdvo1ia) does not reach to matters here 
below? Why is God not also here? For how otherwise could He know what 
takes place within this sphere? Therefore He is universally present, and is in 
this world, in whatever way it be, so that the world participates in Him. If 
He is at a distance from the world, He is at a distance also from us, and you 
could say nothing of Him or of what He produces. This world also partakes 
of Him, and is not forsaken by Him, and never will be so. For the whole 
partakes of the divine much more than the part does, and the world-soul 
shares in it to a still greater degree. The Being and the rationality of the 
world are a proof of this.” 

In this we have the main ideas on which the intellectualism of Plotinus is 
based, the general conceptions to which everything particular is led back; 
the instances in which this is done are often, however, figurative. What, in 
the first place, is lacking in them, as we have already remarked, is the 
Notion. Severance, emanation, effluence or process, emergence, occurrence, 
are words which in modern times have also had to stand for much, but in 
fact nothing is expressed by them. Scepticism and dogmatism, as 
consciousness or knowledge, establish the opposition of subjectivity and 
objectivity. Plotinus has rejected it, has soared upwards into the highest 
region, into the Aristotelian thought of Thought; he has much more in 
common with Aristotle than with Plato, and thereby he is not dialectic, nor 
does he proceed out of himself, nor as consciousness does he go back out of 
himself into himself again. With this, in the second place, there is connected 
the fact that the further descent either to nature or to manifested 


consciousness, even when expressed as the operation of the higher soul, yet 
contains much that is arbitrary, and is devoid of the necessity of the Notion; 
for that which ought to be defined in Notions is expressed in many-coloured 
pictures, in the form of a reality; and this, to say the least, is a useless and 
inadequate expression. I quote one example only: our soul belongs not only 
to the sphere of the finite understanding, where it was perfect, happy, 
lacking nothing; its power of thought alone belongs to the first, the finite 
understanding. Its power of motion, or itself looked on as life, had as its 
source the intelligent world-soul, but sensation had its source in the soul of 
the world of sensation. That is to say, Plotinus makes the first world-soul to 
be the immediate activity of the finite understanding, which is an object to 
itself; it is pure soul above the sublunar region, and dwells in the upper 
heaven of the fixed stars. This world-soul has power to originate; from it 
again there flows an entirely sensuous soul. The desire of the individual and 
particular soul separated from the whole gives it a body; this it receives in 
the higher region of the heavens. With this body it obtains fancy and 
memory. At last it repairs to the soul of the sensible world; and from this it 
acquires sensation, desires, and the life that is vegetative in nature. 

This declension, this further step towards the corporeality of the soul, is 
described by the followers of Plotinus as if the soul sank from the Milky 
Way and the Zodiac into the orbits of planets which have their place lower 
down, and in each of these it recetves new powers, and in each begins also 
to exercise these powers. In Saturn the soul first acquires the power of 
forming conclusions with regard to things; in Jupiter it receives the power 
of effectiveness of the will; in Mars, affections and impulses; in the Sun, 
sensation, opinion, and imagination; in Venus, sensuous desires aiming at 
the particular; in the Moon, lastly, the power of production.“ In such a way 
as this Plotinus makes into a particular existence for the spiritual the very 
things that he declares to be, on the one hand, intelligible moments. The 


soul which only has desires is the beast; that which only vegetates, which 
has only power of reproduction, is the plant. But what we spoke of above 
are not particular conditions of mind, outside of the universal spirit, in the 
world-spirit’s particular stages of its self-consciousness regarding itself; and 
Saturn and Jupiter have nothing further to do with it. When they in their 
potency are expressed as moments of the soul, this is not a whit better than 
when each of them was supposed to express a particular metal. As Saturn 
expresses lead, Jupiter tin, and so forth, so Saturn also expresses 
argumentation, Jupiter will, &c. It is doubtless easier to say that Saturn 
corresponds with lead, &c., that it is the power of drawing conclusions, or 
that it represents lead and the power of drawing conclusions, or anything 
else you like, instead of expressing its Notion, its essence. The above is a 
comparison with a thing that in like manner does not express a Notion, but 
iS apparent to the senses, which is laid hold of out of the air, or rather 
indeed from the ground. Such representations are warped and false; for if 
we Say that this is lead, we mean thereby the essence or the implicitness of 
lead, with which the soul has an affinity; but this is no longer the sensuous 
Being which is known as lead, nor has this moment of such a state any 
reality for the soul. 


3. Porphyry and Jamblichus. 


Porphyry and Iamblichus, who have already been mentioned as the 
biographers of Pythagoras (Vol. I. p. 197), are distinguished followers of 
Plotinus. The first, a Syrian, died in 304: the latter, likewise of Syria, in the 
year 333.%° Amongst other works by Porphyrius, we possess an 
“Introduction to the Organon of Aristotle on Genera, Species, and 
Judgments,” in which his logic is propounded in its principal elements. This 
work is one which has at all times been the text-book of Aristotelian Logic, 
and also an authority from which the knowledge of its form has been 


derived; and our ordinary books of logic contain little more than what is 
found in this Introduction. The fact that Porphyry devoted himself to logic 
shows that a determinate form of thought was coming into favour with the 
Neo-Platonists; but this is something pertaining altogether to the 
understanding and very formal. Thus we here have the characteristic fact 
that with the Neo-Platonists the logic of the understanding, the quite 
empiric treatment of the sciences, is found in conjunction with the entirely 
speculative Idea, and in respect of practical life with a belief in theurgy, the 
marvellous and strange: in his life of Plotinus, Porphyry, indeed, describes 
him a miracle-worker, which statement we, however, must set aside as 
appertaining to literature. 

Iamblichus evinces more mistiness and confusion still; he certainly was a 
teacher highly esteemed in his time, so that he even received the name of 
divine instructor; but his philosophic writings form a compilation without 
much specially to characterize them, and his biography of Pythagoras does 
not do much credit to his understanding. It was likewise in the Pythagorean 
philosophy that the Neo-Platonists gloried, and more particularly they 
revived the form of number-determination which pertains to it. In 
Iamblichus thought sinks into imagination, the intellectual universe to a 
kingdom of demons and angels with a classification of the same, and 
speculation comes down to the methods of magic. The Neo-Platonists 
called this theurgy (Oeoupyia); for in the miracle speculation, the divine 
Idea, is, so to speak, brought into immediate contact with actuality, and not 
set forth in a universal way. As to the work De mysteriis A:gyptiorum, it 1s 
not known for certain whether it had Iamblichus as its author or not; later on 
Proclus makes great ado concerning him, and testifies that he was indebted 
to Iamblichus for his main ideas. 


4. Proclus. 


Proclus, a later Neo-Platonist who has still to be mentioned, is more 
important. He was born in 412 at Constantinople, but carried on his studies 
and spent most of his life with Plutarchus in Athens, where he also died in 
485. His life is written by Marinus, in a style similar to that of the 
biographies just mentioned. According to this his parents came from 
Xanthus in Lycia, a district of Asia Minor; and since Apollo and Minerva 
were the tutelary deities of this town, he rendered grateful worship to them. 
They, themselves, vouchsafed to him, as their favourite, particular regard 
and personal manifestations; indeed, he was healed of an illness by Apollo 
touching his head; by Minerva, however, he was called upon to go to 
Athens. First of all he went to Alexandria to study rhetoric and philosophy, 
and then to Athens, to be with Plutarchus and Syrianus, the Platonists. Here 
he first studied Aristotelian and then Platonic philosophy. Above all the 
daughter of Plutarchus, Asclepigenia, initiated him into the profound secrets 
of philosophy; she, as Marinus assures us, was the only individual at that 
time who retained the knowledge, transmitted to her by her father, of the 
mystic ceremonies and of the whole theurgic discipline. Proclus studied 
everything pertaining to the mysteries, the Orphic hymns, the writings of 
Hermes, and religious institutions of every kind, so that, wherever he went, 
he understood the ceremonies of the pagan worship better than the priests 
who were placed there for the purpose of performing them. Proclus is said 
to have had himself initiated into all the pagan mysteries. He himself kept 
all the religious festivals and observances pertaining to nations the most 
various; he was even familiar with the Egyptian form of worship, observed 
the Egyptian days of purification and festivals, and spent certain fast days in 
offering up prayers and praise. Proclus himself composed many hymns — 
of which we still possess some that are very beautiful — both in honour of 
the better known divinities and of those whose fame is entirely local. Of the 
circumstance that he— “the most God-fearing man” — had dealings with 


so many religions, he himself says: “It 1s not fitting for a philosopher to be 
minister (OepamevtHv) to the worship of one town or of what pertains to the 
few, for he should be the universal hierophant of the whole world.” He 
considered Orpheus to be the originator of all Greek theology, and set a 
specially high value on the Orphic and Chaldaic oracles. It was in Athens 
that he taught. Of course his biographer, Marinus, relates the most 
marvellous things about him, that he brought down rain from heaven and 
tempered great heat, that he stilled the earthquake, healed diseases, and 
beheld visions of the divine.“ 

Proclus led a most intellectual life; he was a profoundly speculative man, 
and the scope of his knowledge was very great. In his case, as also in that of 
Plotinus, the contrast between the insight of such philosophers and what 
their disciples relate of them in biographies, must strike one very forcibly, 
for of the wonders described by the biographers few traces are to be found 
in the works of the subjects themselves. Proclus left behind him a great 
number of writings, many of which we now possess; he was the author of 
several mathematical works which we also have, such as that on the Sphere. 
His more important philosophic works are the Commentaries on Plato’s 
Dialogues, certain of which have been published from time to time; that on 
the Timzus was the most famous. But several were only found in 
manuscript, and of these Cousin issued in Paris the Commentaries on the 
Alcibiades (Vols. I. Il.), and the Parmenides (Vols. IV.-VI.) for the first 
time. The first volume of Cousin’s edition contains some writings by 
Proclus which now exist only in Latin, on Freedom, Providence, and Evil. 
Works separately published are his important writings, The Platonic 
Theology (sic tév TAdtwvoc QeoAoyiav) and his Theological Elements 
(ovolysim@oic OYEeoAoyiKn); the latter short work Creuzer has had re- 
published, as also some of the before-mentioned Commentaries. 


Proclus lived, so to speak, in the worship of science. We cannot fail to 
see in him great profundity of perception, and greater capacity for working 
a matter out and clearness of expression than are found in Plotinus; 
scientific development also advanced with him, and on the whole he 
possesses an excellent manner of expression. His philosophy, like that of 
Plotinus, has the form of a Commentary on Plato; his book “On the 
Theology of Plato,” is in this respect his most interesting work. The main 
ideas of his philosophy may easily be recognized from this work, which 
possesses many difficulties for this reason in particular, that in it the pagan 
gods are considered, and philosophic significations derived from them. But 
he distinguishes himself entirely from Plotinus by the fact that with him the 
Neo-Platonic philosophy, as a whole, has at least reached a more systematic 
order, and also a more developed form; thus in his Platonic theology 
especially (dialectic as the work undoubtedly is) a more distinct progression 
and distinction between the spheres in the Idea is to be found, than is 
noticeable in Plotinus. His philosophy is an intellectual system; we must see 
how we can work it out. His way of putting it 1s not perfectly clear, but 
leaves much to be desired. 

Proclus differs first of all from Plotinus in not making Being his 
principle or purely abstract moment, but by beginning from unity, and for 
the first time understanding Being or subsistence as the third; thus to him 
everything has a much more concrete form. But the self-development of this 
unity is not made the necessity of the Notion with Proclus any more than 
with Plotinus; we must once for all give up seeking here for the Notion of 
disunion. Proclus (Theol. Plat. II. p. 95) says, “The one is in itself 
inexpressible and unknowable; but it is comprehended from its issuing forth 
and retiring into itself.’ Proclus in the same place (pp. 107, 108) defines this 
self-differentiation, the first characteristic of unity, as a production 
(mapayetv), a going forth (apdo0d0c), and also as a representation or 


demonstration. The relation to difference of the unity which brings forth is, 
however, not an issuing forth from self, for an issuing forth would be a 
change, and unity would be posited as no more self-identical. Hence 
through its bringing forth unity suffers no loss or diminution, for it is the 
thought that suffers no deterioration through the creation of a determinate 
thought, but remains the same, and also receives what is brought forth into 
itself.“ As far as this goes, the Notion is, properly speaking, no clearer than 
with Plotinus. 

What distinguishes Plotinus is his more profound study of the Platonic 
dialectic; in this way he occupies himself in his Platonic theology with the 
most acute and far-reaching dialectic of the One. It is necessary for him to 
demonstrate the many as one and the one as many, to show forth the forms 
which the One adopts. But it is a dialectic which to a greater or less extent 
is externally worked out, and which is most wearisome. But while with 
Plato these pure notions of unity, multiplicity, Being, &c., appear naturally, 
and so to speak devoid of other significance than that which they 
immediately possess (for we designate them as universal ideas which are 
present in our thought), with Proclus they have another and higher meaning; 
and hence it comes to pass that, as we have seen (pp. 59, 60), he found in 
the apparently negative result of the Platonic Parmenides the nature of 
absolute existence particularly and expressly recognized. Proclus now 
shows, according to the Platonic dialectic, how all determinations, and 
particularly that of multiplicity, are resolved into themselves and return into 
unity. What to the conceiving consciousness is one of its most important 
truths — that many substances exist, or that the many things, each of which 
is termed a one, and hence substance, exist in truth in themselves — is lost 
in this dialectic, and the result ensues that only unity is true existence, all 
other determinations are merely vanishing magnitudes, merely moments, 


and thus their Being is only an immediate thought. But since we now 


ascribe no _ substantiality, no proper Being to a thought, all such 
determinations are only moments of a thing in thought. The objection at this 
point made and constantly maintained against the Neo-Platonists and 
Proclus is this, that certainly for thought everything goes back within unity, 
but that this is a logical unity alone, a unity of thought and not of actuality, 
and that consequently there can be no arguing from the formal to actuality. 
From this they say it by no means follows that all actual things are not 
actual substances, that they have not different principles independent of one 
another, and even that they are not different substances, each of which is 
separated from the other and in and for itself. That is to say, this 
contradiction always begins the whole matter over again when it says of 
actuality that it is something implicit, for those who do this call actuality a 
thing, a substance, a one — which last are merely thoughts; in short they 
always again bring forward, as something implicitly existent, that whose 
disappearance or non-implicitude has been already demonstrated. 

But in this regard Proclus displays great sagacity in a remark he makes 
on the manner in which this mode of production appears in the Parmenides 
of Plato, who shows in a negative way in this Dialogue that if the existence 
of unity is affirmed, the existence of multiplicity, &c., must be denied. 
Respecting these negations (4mzo@dosic) Proclus now says (Theol. Plat. II. 
pp. 108, 109) that they do not signify an abrogation of the content 
(OTEpNtikai TOV VIOKEWEVaOV) Of Which they are predicated, but are the 
creation of determinatives in accordance with their opposites (yevvntikai 
TOV OLOV EVTiKEIUEévOv). “Thus if Plato shows that the first is not many, this 
has the significance that the many proceed from the first; 1f he shows that it 
is not a whole, it proves that the fact of being a whole proceeds from it. The 
mode (tpd20c) of negations is thus to be taken as perfection which remains 
in unity, issues forth from everything, and is in an inexpressible and 


ineffable preponderance of simplicity. On the other hand, God must 


likewise be derived from these negations; else there would be no Notion 
(Adyoc) of them, and also no negation. The Notion of the inexpressible 
revolves round itself, never resting, and it strives with itself;” i.e. the one 
implies its determinations ideally, the whole is contained in the one. 
Multiplicity is not taken empirically and then merely abrogated; the 
negative, as dividing, producing, and active, not merely contains what is 
privative, but also affirmative determinations. In this way the Platonic 
dialectic wins for Proclus a positive significance; through dialectic he 
would lead all differences back to unity. With this dialectic of the one and 
many Proclus makes much ado, more especially in his famous elementary 
doctrines. The submersion of everything in unity remains, however, merely 
beyond this unity, instead of which this very negativity must really be 
grasped as signifying its production. 

That which brings forth, according to Proclus, furthermore brings forth 
through a superfluity of power. There certainly also is a bringing forth 
through want; all need, all desire, for example, becomes cause through 
want; and its bringing forth is its satisfaction. The end here is incomplete, 
and the energy arises from the endeavour to complete itself, so that only in 
production the need becomes less, the desire ceases to be such, or its 
abstract Being-for-self disappears. Unity, on the other hand, goes forth out 
of itself through the superfluity of potentiality, and this superabundant 
potentiality is actuality generally: this reflection of Proclus is quite 
Aristotelian. Hence the coming forth of the unity consists in the fact that it 
multiplies itself, pure number comes forth; but this multiplication does not 
negate or diminish that first unity, but rather takes place in the method of 
unity (€viaiwc). The many partakes of the unity, but the unity does not 
partake of multiplicity.*° The absolute unity which multiplies itself into 
many ones has consequently generated multiplicity as it is in these ones. 
Proclus makes use of a many-sided dialectic to show that the many does not 


exist in itself, is not the creator of the many, that everything goes back into 
unity, and thus unity is also the originator of the many. It 1s, however, not 
made clear how this is the negative relation of the one to itself; what we see 
is then a manifold dialectic, which merely passes backwards and forwards 
over the relationship of the one to the many. 

To Proclus an important characteristic of this progression is the fact that 
it takes place through analogy, and what is dissimilar to the truth is the 
further removed from the same. The many partakes of unity, but it is in a 
measure likewise not one, but dissimilar to one. But since the many is also 
similar to what produces it, it likewise has unity as its essence; hence the 
many are independent unities (€vddec). They contain the principle of unity 
within themselves, for if as being many they are likewise different, they are, 
so to speak, only many for a third, being in and for themselves unities. 
These unities again beget others which must, however, be less perfect, for 
the effect is not exactly like the cause, that which is brought forth is not 
quite similar to what brings it forth. These next unities are wholes, i.e., they 
are no longer real unities, unities in themselves, since in them the unity is 
only an accident. But because things themselves are in their synthetic nature 
merely wholes because their souls bind them together, they are dissimilar to 
the first unity, and cannot be immediately united to it. The abstractly 
conceived multiplicity is thus their mean; multiplicity is analogous to 
absolute unity, and is that which unites unity with the whole universe. Pure 
multiplicity makes the different elements like one another, and hence unites 
them to unity; but things only have similarity to unity. Thus things that are 
begotten ever remove themselves more and more from unity, and partake of 
it less and less.*~ 

The further determination of the Idea is known as the trinity (tpidc). Of 
this Proclus (Theol. Plat. III. p. 140) first of all gives the abstract definition 
that its three forms are three gods, and now we have more especially to find 


out how he defined the trinity. This trinity is certainly interesting in the 
Neo-Platonists, but it is specially so in the case of Proclus, because he did 
not leave it in its abstract moments. For he again considers these three 
abstract determinations of the absolute, each on its own account, as a 
totality of triunity, whereby he obtains one real trinity. Thus in the whole 
there are three spheres, separated from one another, which constitute the 
totality, but in such a way that each has again to be considered as complete 
and concrete in itself; and this must be acknowledged as a perfectly correct 
point of view which has been reached. Because each of these differences in 
the Idea, as remaining in unity with itself, is really again the whole of these 
moments, there are different orders in production; and the whole is the 
process of the three totalities establishing themselves in one another as 
identical. It will be shown directly which orders these are, and Proclus 
occupies himself much with these, because he tries to demonstrate the 
different powers again in them. Proclus is hence much more detailed, and 
he went much further than did Plotinus; it may indeed be said that in this 
respect we find in him the most excellent and best that was formulated by 
any of the Neo-Platonists. 

As regards the further details of his trinity there are, according to his 
account, three abstract moments present in it, which are worked out in his 
Platonic theology — the one, the infinite and the limitation; the last two we 
have likewise seen in Plato (p. 68). The first, God, is just the absolute unity 
already frequently discussed, which by itself is unknowable and 
undisclosed, because it is a mere abstraction; it can only be known that it is 
an abstraction, since it is not yet activity. This unity is the super-substantial 
(bmEpovolov), and in the second place its first production is the many ones 
(Evddec) of things, pure numbers. In these we have the thinking principles 
of things, through which they partake of absolute unity; but each partakes of 
it only through a single individual unity, through the one, while souls do so 


through thought-out, universal unities. To this Proclus refers the forms of 
ancient mythology. That is to say, as he calls that first unity God, he calls 
these numerous unities of thought that flow from it, gods, but the following 
moments are likewise so called. He says, (Institut. theol. c. 162): “The gods 
are named in accordance with what depends upon the orders (t&éemv); 
hence it 1s possible to know from this their unknowable substances, which 
constitute their determinate nature. For everything divine is inexpressible on 
its own account and unknowable as forming part of the inexpressible one; 
but from differentiation, from change, it comes to pass that we know its 
characteristics. Thus there are gods capable of being known, which radiate 
true Being; hence true Being is the knowable divine, and _ the 
incommunicable is made manifest for the votdc.” But there always remains a 
compulsion to represent mythology in the determinateness of the Notion. 
These gods or unities do not correspond to the order of things in such a way 
that there are just as many and such unities (€védec) or gods as there are 
things; for these unities only unite things with the absolute unity. The third 
is just the limit which holds these unities (Evdec) together, and constitutes 
their unity with the absolute unity; the limit asserts the unity of the many 
and the one. 

This is better expressed by what follows, in which Proclus takes up the 
three fundamental principles — the limit, the infinite and what is mingled 
— of Plato’s Philebus, because the opposition is thus more clearly 
determined; and therefore these appear to be the original gods. But to such 
abstractions the name gods is not applicable, for it is as returning that we 
first of all see them as divine. Proclus says (Theol. Plat. III. pp. 133-134): 
“From that first limit (zépac),” the absolute one, “things have (ééptntat) 
union, entirety and community,” the principle of individuality, “and divine 
measure. All separation and fertility and what makes for multiplicity, on the 
contrary, rest on the first infinitude (Gmetpov);” the infinite is thus quantity, 


the indeterminate, just as Plato in the Philebus calls the infinite the evil, and 
pleasure the untrue, because no reason is present in it (pp. 68, 69). “Hence 
when we speak of the process of anything divine, it 1s implied that in the 
individuals it remains steadfastly one, and only progresses towards 
infinitude,” continuity as self-production, “and has at the same time the one 
and multiplicity present in it — the former from the principle of limitation, 
and the latter from the principle of infinitude. In all opposition which is 
found in species that are divine, what is more excellent belongs to 
limitation, and what is less excellent to the infinite. From these two 
principles everything derives its progress until it steps forth into Being. 
Thus the eternal, in so far as it is measure as intellectual, partakes of 
limitation, but in so far as it is the cause of unceasing effort after Being, of 
infinitude. Thus the understanding in so far as it has the standard 
(papadetypatiucd wWétTpa) within it, is a product of limitation; in so far as it 
eternally produces everything, it has undiminished capacity for infinitude.” 
Multiplicity as Notion, not as the many, is itself unity; it is duality, or the 
determinateness which stands over against indeterminateness. Now 
according to Proclus (Theol. Plat. II. p. 137) the third is a whole, the unity 
of determinate and indeterminate, or that which is mingled (u1ktov). “This 
is first of all everything existent, a monad of many possibilities, a 
completed reality, a many in one (€v mo0AAG).” The expression “mingled”’ is 
not very suitable, is indeed faulty, because mixture at first expresses only an 
external union, while here the concrete, the unity of opposites, and even 
more the subjective, is properly speaking indicated. 

Now if we consider further the nature of what is mingled we find the 
three triads likewise, for each of those three abstract principles is itself a 
similar complete triad, but under one or these particular forms. Proclus says 
(Theol. Plat. HI. p. 135); “The first Being (t0 mpa@twc dv) is the mingled, 
the unity of the triad with itself; it is the Being of the life as well as of the 


understanding. The first of what is mingled is the first of all existence, the 
life and the spirit are the two other orders; everything is consequently in 
triads. These three triads determine themselves thus as absolute Being, life 
and spirit; and they are spiritual and to be grasped in thought.” According to 
this only the intelligible world is true for Proclus. But that Proclus did not 
make the understanding proceed immediately from the unity, is the second 
point in which he differs from Plotinus; in this Proclus is more logical, and 
he follows Plato more closely. His sequence is excellent, and he is right in 
placing the understanding, as the richer, last, since it is not until after the 
development of the moments which are present in life that the 
understanding springs forth, and from it in turn the soul.2? Proclus says 
(Theol. Plat. I. pp. 21, 22, 28) that certainly in the first unity all agree, but 
that Plotinus makes the thinking nature appear just after the unity; yet the 
instructor of Proclus, who led him into all divine truth, limited better this 
indefinite way of looking at things adopted by the ancients, and 
differentiated this disorderly confusion of various orders into a 
comprehensible plan, and succeeded in satisfactorily following and 
maintaining the distinction of determinations. As a matter of fact we find 
more distinction and clearness in Proclus than in the turbidity of Plotinus; 
he is quite correct in recognizing the vote as the third, for it 1s, that which 
turns back. 

Regarding the relationship of the three orders Proclus now expresses 
himself in the passage already quoted (Theol. Plat. HI. pp. 135-136) thus: 
“These three are themselves really contained in the existent, for in it is 
substance, life, the votc and what is the culminating point of all existence 
(aKpdtys TOV Svt@v),” the individuality of the self, the existent on its own 
account, the subjective, the point of negative unity. “The life that is grasped 
by thought is the very centre-point of existence. But the understanding is 
the limit of the existent, and it is thought as known (0 vontoc vodc), for in 


what is thought is thinking, and in thinking what is thought. But in what is 
thought thinking is in the mode of thought (vontdc), in thinking what is 
thought is in the mode of thinking (vogpdc). Substance is the enduring 
element in existence and that which is interwoven with the first principles 
and which does not proceed from the one.” The second, “the life, is 
however that which proceeds from the principles and is born with infinite 
capacity;” it is itself the whole totality in the determination of infinitude, so 
that it is a concrete manifold. “The understanding is, again, the limit which 
leads back once more to the principles, brings about conformity with the 
principle, and accomplishes an intellectual circle. Now since it is a three- 
fold in itself, in part it is the substantial in itself, in part the living, in part 
the intellectual, but everything is substantially contained in it, and hence it 
is the foremost in existence, that which is united from the first principles.” 
That is the first reality. Excellent! “I call it substance, since the first 
substance (avtoovoia) is supreme over all existence and is, so to speak, the 
monad of everything. The understanding itself is that which knows, but life 
is thinking, and Being is just what is thought. Now if the whole of what 
exists is mingled, but the first existence (tO avdtodv) is substance, the 
substance that comes from the three principles (v@lotapéve) is mingled. 
What is mingled is thus substance as thought; it is from God, from whom 
also come the infinite and limitation. There are thus four moments, since 
what is mingled is the fourth.” The first is the monad, the absolute one, then 
come the many which themselves are units, the infinite of Plato; the third is 
limitation. The one is clearly all-penetrating, remaining at home with itself, 
all-embracing; it does not thus appear as one of the three moments, for 
Proclus adds a fourth which then likewise appears as the third moment, 
since it is the totality. “This united one is not only derived from those 
principles which are according to the one, but it also goes forth from them 
and is three-fold.” It is one trinity and three trinities. The limit and the 


infinite are, according to Proclus (Theol. Plat. III. pp. 138, 139), before 
substance and again in it; and this unity of moments is what comes first in 
all existence (1pmtiotn ovoia). In the abstract trinity everything is thus 
contained in itself. Proclus says (Theol. Plat. III. pp. 139, 140): “The truly 
existent has the trinity of Beauty, Truth, and Symmetry in itself” (this is the 
way in which, like Plato, he names these three triads), “Beauty for order, 
Truth for purity, and Symmetry for the unity of what is joined together. 
Symmetry gives the cause that the existent is unity; Truth, that it is Being; 
Beauty, that it is thought.” Proclus shows that in each of the three triads, 
limit, the unlimited, and that which is mingled, are contained; each order is 
thus the same, but set forth in one of the three forms which constitute the 
first triad. 

a. Proclus says (Theol. Plat. III. p. 140): “Now this is the first triad of all 
that is thought — the limit, the infinite, and that which is mingled. The limit 
is God going forth to the culminating point of thought from the 
uncommunicable and first God, measuring and determining everything, 
admitting all that is paternal and coherent, and the unblemished race of 
gods. But the infinite” (quantity) “is the inexhaustible potentiality of this 
God, that which makes all productions and orders to appear, and the whole 
infinitude, the primeval essence as well as the substantial, and even the 
ultimate matter. What is mingled is, however, the first and highest order 
(dtaKooLO0c) of the gods, and it is that which holds everything concealed in 
itself, completed in accordance with the intelligible and all-embracing triad, 
comprehending in simple form the cause of all that exists, and establishing 
in the first objects of thought the culminating point which is derived from 
the wholes.” The first order is thus in its culminating point the abstract 
substance in which the three determinations as such are shut up without 
development and maintained in strict isolation; this pure reality is in so far 


the undisclosed. It is the greatest height reached by thought and likewise 


really the turning back, as this likewise appears in Plotinus; and this first 
begets in its culminating point the second order which in the whole is life, 
and culminates in its turn in the vovdc. 

b. This second triad is placed in the determination of the infinite. On 
making this step forward Proclus (Theol. Plat. II. pp. 141, 142) breaks into 
a transport of bacchanalian ecstasy, and says, “After this first triad which 
remains in unity, let us now in hymns praise the second which proceeds 
from this, and is brought to pass through the abolition of that which comes 
before it. As the first unity begets the culminating point of existence, the 
middle unity begets the middle existence; for it is likewise begetting and 
self-retaining.” In the second order three moments again appear as before: 
“Here the principle or the first is the substance which was the completion of 
the first triad; the second, which was there the infinite, is here potentiality 
(ovvaptc). The unity of both these is Life (Cwn),” the centre, or what gives 
determinateness to the whole order; “the second existence is life as thought, 
for in the most external thought Ideas have their subsistence (vx60Taow). 
The second order is a triad analogous to the first, for the second is likewise 
a God.” The relationship of these trinities is hence this: “As the first triad is 
everything, but is so intellectually (vontdc) and as proceeding immediately 
from the one (évKaiwsc), and remaining within limits (mepatoE1o@c), so the 
second is likewise everything, but in living fashion and in the principle of 
infinitude (Catiucds Kai amEpoElodc), and similarly the third has proceeded 
after the manner of what is mingled. Limitation determines the first trinity, 
the unlimited the second, the concrete (uwu«tdv) the third. Each 
determination of unity, the one placed beside the other, also explains the 
intelligible order of gods; each contains all three moments subordinate to 
itself, and each is this trinity set forth under one of these moments.” These 
three orders are the highest gods; later on, we find in Proclus (in Timzeum, 
pp. 291, 299) four orders of gods appearing. 


c. Proclus comes (Theol. Plat. HI. p. 143) to the third triad, which is 
thought itself as such, the vovc: “The third monad places round itself the 
vovc as thought, and fills it with divine unity; it places the middle between 
itself and absolute existence, fills this last by means of the middle and turns 
it to itself. This third triad does not resemble cause (kat aitiav), like the 
first existence, nor does it reveal the all like the second; but it is all as act 
and expression (€k@avdc); hence it is also the limit of all that is thought. 
The first triad remains concealed in limit itself, and has all subsistence of 
intellectuality fixed in it. The second 1s likewise enduring, and at the same 
time steps forward;” the living appears, but is in so doing led back to unity. 
“The third after progression shifts and turns the intelligible limit back to the 
beginning, and bends the order back into itself; for the understanding is the 
turning back to what is thought” (to unity), “and the giving of conformity 
with it. And all this is one thought, one Idea: persistence, progression and 
return.” Each is a totality on its own account, but all three are led back into 
one. In the vodc the first two triads are themselves only moments; for spirit 
is just the grasping in itself of the totality of the first two spheres. “Now 
these three trinities announce in mystic form the entirely unknown 
(Gyv@otov) cause of the first and unimparted (Gue8eKtod) God,” who is the 
principle of the first unity, but 1s manifested in the three: “the one has 
inexpressible unity, the second the superfluity of all powers, but the third 
the perfect birth of all existence.” In this the mystic element is that these 
differences which are determined as totalities, as gods, become 
comprehended as one. The expression “mystic” often appears with the Neo- 
Platonists. Thus Proclus for example says (Theol. Plat. III. p. 131): “Let us 
once more obtain initiation into the mysteries (uvotaym@yiav) of the one.” 
Mysticism is just this speculative consideration of Philosophy, this Being in 
thought, this self-satisfaction and this sensuous perception. However, 
uvotHptiov has not to the Alexandrians the meaning that it has to us, for to 


them it indicates speculative philosophy generally. The mysteries in 
Christianity have likewise been to the understanding an incomprehensible 
secret, but because they are speculative, reason comprehends them, and 
they are not really secret, for they have been revealed. 

In conclusion, Proclus institutes a comparison between these triads. “In 
the first order the concrete is itself substance, in the second it is life, and in 
the third the thought that is known.” Proclus calls substance likewise ‘Eotia, 
the fixed, the principle. “The first trinity is the God of thought (@0c 
vontoc); the second the thought of and thinking (8g6¢ vontoc Kai vospdc)” 
the active; “the third the” pure, “thinking God (9€0c¢ vogpdc),” who is in 
himself this return to unity in which, as return, all three are contained; for 
“God is the whole in them.” These three are thus clearly the absolute one, 
and this then constitutes one absolute concrete God. “God knows the 
divided as undivided, what pertains to time as timeless, what is not 
necessary as necessary, the changeable as unchangeable, and, speaking 
generally, all things more excellently than in accordance with their order. 
Whose are the thoughts, his also are the substances, because the thought of 
every man is identical with the existence of every man, and each is both the 
thought and the existence,” and so on.*= 

These are the principal points in the theology of Proclus, and it only 
remains to us to give some external facts. The individuality of 
consciousness 1s partially in the form of an actuality, as magic and theurgy; 
this often appears among the Neo-Platonists and with Proclus, and is called 
making a god. The element of theurgy is thus brought into relation with the 
heathen divinities: “The first and chief names of the gods, one must admit, 
are founded in the gods themselves. Divine thought makes names of its 
thoughts, and finally shows the images of the gods; each name gives rise, so 
to speak, to an image of a god. Now as theurgy through certain symbols 
calls forth the unenvying goodness of God to the light of the images of the 


artist, the science of thought makes the hidden reality of God appear 
through the uniting and separating of the tones.”*° Thus the statues and 
pictures of artists show the inward speculative thought, the being replete 
with the divinity that brings itself into externality; thus the consecration of 
images is likewise represented. This connecting fact — that the Neo- 
Platonists have even inspired the mythical element with the divine — is 
thereby expressed, so that in images, &c., the divine power is present. 
Nevertheless I have only wished to call this moment to mind because it 
plays a great part at this particular time. 


5. The Successors of Proclus. 


In Proclus we have the culminating point of the Neo-Platonic philosophy; 
this method in philosophy is carried into later times, continuing even 
through the whole of the Middle Ages. Proclus had several successors who 
were scholarchs at Athens — Marinus, his biographer, and then Isidorus of 
Gaza, and finally Damascius. Of the latter we still possess some very 
interesting writings; he was the last teacher of the Neo-Platonic philosophy 
in the Academy. For in 529 A.D. the Emperor Justinian caused this school 
to be closed, and drove all heathen philosophers from his kingdom: amongst 
these was Simplicius, a celebrated commentator on Aristotle, several of 
whose commentaries are not yet printed. They sought and found protection 
and freedom in Persia under Chosrois. After some time they ventured to 
return to the Roman Empire, but they could no longer form any school at 
Athens; thus as far as its external existence is concerned, the heathen 
philosophy went utterly to ruin.**2 Eunapius treats of this last period, and 
Cousin has dealt with it in a short treatise. Although the Neo-Platonic 
school ceased to exist outwardly, ideas of the Neo-Platonists, and specially 
the philosophy of Proclus, were long maintained and preserved in the 
Church; and later on we shall on several occasions refer to it. In the earlier, 


purer, mystical scholastics we find the same ideas as are seen in Proclus, 
and until comparatively recent times, when in the Catholic Church God is 
spoken of in a profound and mystical way, the ideas expressed are Neo- 
Platonic. 

In the examples given by us perhaps the best of the Neo-Platonic 
philosophy is found; in it the world of thought has, so to speak, 
consolidated itself, not as though the Neo-Platonists had possessed this 
world of thought alongside of a sensuous world, for the sensuous world has 
disappeared and the whole been raised into spirit, and this whole has been 
called God and His life in it. Here we witness a great revolution, and with 
this the first period, that of Greek philosophy, closes. The Greek principle is 
freedom as beauty, reconciliation in imagination, natural free reconciliation 
that is immediately realized, and thus represents an Idea in sensuous guise. 
Through philosophy thought, however, desires to tear itself away from what 
is sensuous, for philosophy is the constitution of thought into a totality 
beyond the sensuous and the imaginary. Herein is this simple progression 
contained, and the points of view which we have noticed are, as cursorily 
surveyed, the following. 

First of all we saw the abstract in natural form: then abstract thought in 
its immediacy, and thus the one, Being. These are pure thoughts, but 
thought is not yet comprehended as thought; for us these thoughts are 
merely universal thoughts to which the consciousness of thought is still 
lacking. Socrates is the second stage, in which thought appears as self, the 
absolute is the thought of itself; the content 1s not only determined, e.g. 
Being, the atom, but is concrete thought, determined in itself and subjective. 
The self is the most simple form of the concrete, but it is still devoid of 
content; in as far as it is determined it is concrete, like the Platonic Idea. 
This content, however, is only implicitly concrete and is not yet known as 
such; Plato, beginning with what is given, takes the more determinate 


content out of sensuous perception. Aristotle attains to the highest idea; the 
thought about thought takes the highest place of all; but the content of the 
world is still outside of it. Now in as far as this manifold concrete is led 
back to the self as to the ultimate simple unity of the concrete, or, on the 
other hand, the abstract principle has content given to it, we saw the 
systems of dogmatism arising. That thought of thought is in Stoicism the 
principle of the whole world, and it has made the attempt to comprehend the 
world as thought. Scepticism, on the other hand, denies all content, for it is 
self-consciousness, thought, in its pure solitude with itself, and likewise 
reflection on that beginning of pre-suppositions. In the third place the 
absolute is known as concrete, and this is as far as Greek philosophy goes. 
That is to say, while in the system of Stoics the relation of difference to 
unity is present only as an “ought,” as an inward demand, without the 
identity coming to pass, in the Neo-Platonist school the absolute is finally 
set forth in its entirely concrete determination, the Idea consequently as a 
trinity, as a trinity of trinities, so that these ever continue to emanate more 
and more. But each sphere 1s a trinity in itself, so that each of the abstract 
moments of this triad is itself likewise grasped as a totality. Only that which 
manifests itself, and therein retains itself as the one, is held to be true. The 
Alexandrians thus represent the concrete totality in itself, and they have 
recognized the nature of spirit; they have, however, neither gone forth from 
the depths of infinite subjectivity and its absolute chasm, nor have they 
grasped the absolute, or, if we will, abstract freedom of the “I as the 
infinite value of the subject. 

The Neo-Platonic standpoint is thus not a philosophic freak, but a 
forward advance on the part of the human mind, the world and the world- 
spirit. The revelation of God has not come to it as from an alien source. 
What we here consider so dry and abstract is concrete. “Such rubbish,” it is 
said, “as we consider when in our study we see philosophers dispute and 


argue, and settle things this way and that at will, are verbal abstractions 
only.” No, no; they are the deeds of the world-spirit, gentlemen, and 
therefore of fate. The philosophers are in so doing nearer to God than those 
nurtured upon spiritual crumbs; they read or write the orders as they receive 
them in the original; they are obliged to continue writing on. Philosophers 
are the initiated ones — those who have taken part in the advance which has 
been made into the inmost sanctuary; others have their particular interests 
— this dominion, these riches, this girl. Hundreds and thousands of years 
are required by the world-spirit to reach the point which we attain more 
quickly, because we have the advantage of having objects which are past 
and of dealing with abstraction. 
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PART TWO. PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


INTRODUCTION 


Oe 


THE FIRST PERIOD embraces a space of one thousand years — from 
Thales, 550 B.C., to Proclus, who died 485 A.D., and until the 
disappearance of pagan philosophy as an outward institution, 529 A.D. The 
second period extends to the sixteenth century, and thus again embraces a 
thousand years, to pass over which we must provide ourselves with seven- 
leagued boots. While Philosophy has hitherto found its place in the religion 
of the heathen, from this time on it has its sphere within the Christian 
world; for Arabians and Jews have only to be noticed in an external and 
historic way. 

1. Through the Neo-Platonic philosophy we have come into quite 
familiar acquaintance with the Idea of Christianity, as the new religion 
which has entered into the world. For the Neo-Platonic philosophy has as its 
essential principle the fact that the Absolute is determined as spirit in a 
concrete way, that God is not a mere conception. Although the Absolute is 
Thought, it must, in order to be true, be concrete in itself and not abstract; in 
what we have just seen we have, then, the first appearance of the absolutely 
existent spirit. But in spite of their profound and true speculation, the Neo- 
Platonists still had not proved their doctrine that the Trinity is the truth, for 
there is lacking to it the form of inward necessity. The Neo-Platonists begin 
from the One that determines itself, that sets a limit to itself from which the 
determinate proceeds; this, however, is itself an immediate method of 
presentation, and it is this that makes such philosophers as Plotinus and 
Proclus so tiresome. Undoubtedly dialectic considerations enter in, in which 
the opposites which are conceived as absolute are shown to be null; but this 
dialectic is not methodical, but occurs only disconnectedly. The principle of 


retroversion and comprehension found with the Neo-Platonists is that of 
substantiality generally, but because subjectivity is lacking, this idea of 
Spirit is deficient in one moment, the moment of actuality, of the point 
which draws all moments into one, and which thereby becomes immediate 
unity, universality, and Being. To them spirit is thus not individual spirit; 
and this deficiency 1s made good through Christianity, in which spirit is 
found as actual, present spirit, immediately existent in the world here and 
now, and the absolute spirit is known in the immediate present as man. 

In order to grasp and apply the Idea of Christianity, the philosophic Idea 
of which we have already spoken in connection with the Neo-Platonists 
must have been comprehended for itself; but within Christianity the basis of 
Philosophy is that in man has sprung up the consciousness of the truth, or of 
spirit in and for itself, and then that man requires to participate in this truth. 
Man must be qualified to have this truth present to him; he must further be 
convinced of this possibility. This is the absolute demand and necessity; the 
consciousness must be arrived at that this alone is true. The first point of 
interest in the Christian religion thus is that the content of the Idea should 
be revealed to man; more particularly that the unity of the divine and human 
nature should come to the consciousness of man, and that, indeed, on the 
one hand as an implicitly existent unity, and, on the other, in actuality as 
worship. The Christian life signifies that the culminating point of 
subjectivity is made familiar with this conception, the individual himself is 
laid claim to, is made worthy of attaining on his own account to this unity, 
which is to make himself worthy of the Spirit of God — Grace, as it is 
called — dwelling in him. Hence the doctrine of reconciliation is that God 
is known as reconciling Himself with the world, i.e. as we have seen in the 
Neo-Platonic philosophy, that He particularizes Himself and does not 
remain abstract. Not external nature alone, but the whole world pertains to 
the particular; above all must human individuality know itself in God. The 


interest of the subject is itself involved, and here it plays an essential role in 
order that God may be realized and may realize Himself in the 
consciousness of individuals who are spirit and implicitly free. Thus 
through the process these accomplish that reconciliation in themselves, 
actualize their freedom; that is to say, they attain to the consciousness of 
heaven upon earth, the elevation of man to God. Thus the true intellectual 
world is not a beyond, but the so-called finite is an element in it, and no 
division exists between this side and that. The real concrete in regard to the 
absolute Idea is the knowing of the mundane, the ‘other’ in God, as 
implicitly divine, as universal, as the world of intellect, as having its root in 
God, but only the root. In God man is accepted only in his truth, and not in 
his immediacy, and thus this doctrine is not what we call Pantheism, for that 
leaves the immediate just as it is. Man then has himself to accomplish the 
process of reconciliation in himself in order to attain to his truth. We have 
thus seen that man possesses the determination and attributes of God as the 
first begotten son, Adam Kadmon, the first man; we may call this unity the 
concrete Idea, which, however, is still only implicit. 


But the fact that because man is capable of the divine, the identity of the 
divine and human nature must likewise be present for him, has in an 
immediate way become known to him in Christ, as one in whom the divine 
and human nature are implicitly one. In the world what has come to pass is 
that the Absolute has been revealed as the concrete, and, further, not only in 
thought in a general way as intelligible world, but because it has in itself 
proceeded to its ultimate point of intensity. Thus it is an actual self, an “I,” 
the absolute universal, the concrete universal, that 1s God; and also the 
absolute opposite of this determination, the clearly finite as it exists in space 
and time, but this finite determined in unity with the eternal as self. The 
Absolute comprehended as concrete, the unity of these two absolutely 


different determinations, is the true God; each of them 1s abstract, and either 
of them taken by itself is thus not the true God. The fact that the concrete is 
thus known to men in this perfection as God, brings about the whole 
revolution that has taken place in the world’s history. The Trinity is thereby 
not only present in conception, which would not yet constitute the perfect 
concrete, but actuality is perfectly united to it. In the consciousness of the 
world it has consequently broken in upon men that the Absolute has 
attained to this “culminating point” of immediate actuality, as Proclus says; 
and that is the manifestation of Christianity. The Greeks were 
anthropomorphic, their gods were humanly constituted; but the deficiency 
in them is that they were not anthropomorphic enough. Or rather the Greek 
religion is on the one hand too much, and, on the other hand, too little 
anthropomorphic — too much, because immediate qualities, forms, actions, 
are taken up into the divine; too little, because man is not divine as man, but 
only as a far-away form and not as ‘this,’ and subjective man. 

Thus man reaches this truth, because for him it becomes a sure intuition 
that in Christ the AOyoc has become Flesh. We thus first have man through 
this process attaining to spirituality, and in the second place we have man as 
Christ, in whom this original identity of both natures is known. Now since 
man really is this process of being the negation of the immediate, and from 
this negation attaining to himself — to a unity with God — he must 
consequently renounce his natural will, knowledge, and existence. This 
giving up of his natural existence is witnessed in Christ’s sufferings and 
death, and in His resurrection and elevation to the right hand of the Father. 
Christ became a perfect man, endured the lot of all men, death; as man He 
suffered, sacrificed Himself, gave up His natural existence, and thereby 
elevated Himself above it. In Him this process, this conversion of His other- 
being into spirit, and the necessity of pain in the renunciation of the natural 
man is witnessed; but this pain, the pain of feeling that God Himself is 


dead, is the starting point of holiness and of elevation to God. Thus what 
must come to pass in the subject — this process, this conversion of the 
finite — 1s known as implicitly accomplished in Christ. This constitutes the 
great leading Idea of Christianity. 

From what has been said it follows, in the second place, that the world 
must not be left in its immediate naturalness. The original, implicitly 
existent, is found only in the strictest conception of mind, or as its 
determination: immediately, man is only a living being, who has indeed the 
capacity to become actual spirit — but spirit does not pertain to nature. Man 
is thus not by nature this particular in which the spirit of God lives and 
dwells: man is not by nature what he ought to be. The animal is by nature 
what it ought to be. But what has to be noticed in this respect is that natural 
things merely remain in their implicit Notion, or their truth does not enter 
into their sensuous life, for this their natural individuality is only a fleeting 
fact that cannot look back on itself. The misfortune in natural things is that 
they get no further, that their essential nature is not for itself and 
independent; from this it follows that they do not attain to infinitude, to 
liberation from their immediate individuality, i.e. they do not attain to 
freedom, but only remain in the necessity which is the connection of the 
“one” with an “other,” so that when this other unites itself to natural things, 
these last perish because they cannot bear the contradiction. But because the 
truth exists for man as consciousness, and in it he has the qualities 
necessary for freedom, he is capable of perceiving the Absolute, of placing 
himself in a relation to the same, and having knowledge as an end; and the 
liberation of mind depends on the fact that consciousness does not remain in 
its natural condition, but becomes spiritual, i.e. that for it the eternal, that is 
the reconciliation of the finite as this subject with the infinite, exists. Thus 
consciousness does not signify remaining in the sphere of nature, but the 
existence of the process whereby the universal becomes object or end to 


man. Man makes himself divine, but in a spiritual, that is to say not in an 
immediate way. In the ancient religions the divine is also united to the 
natural or human; but this unity is no reconciliation, but an immediate, 
undeveloped, and thus unspiritual unity, just because it is merely natural. 
But because mind is not natural but only that into which it makes itself, the 
spiritual is first met with in this very process of producing unity. To this 
spiritual unity pertains the negation of nature, of the flesh, as that in which 
man must not rest; for nature is from the beginning evil. Man 1s likewise 
naturally evil, for all the wickedness that man does proceeds from a natural 
desire. Now because man is in himself the image of God, but in existence is 
only natural, that which is implicit must be evolved, while the first natural 
condition must be abrogated. So much the more is it true that man first 
becomes spiritual, and attains to truth through rising above the natural, 
inasmuch as God Himself is a spirit only in that He transformed the hidden 
unity into the other of Himself, in order from this other to turn back again 
into Himself. 


Now the fact that this is given as, or asserted to be the fundamental Idea 
of Christianity, implies on the one hand an historic question; at different 
times this idea has been grasped in different ways, and now, for example, 
men again have their particular conceptions of it. In order to bring about the 
conclusion that this is the historic idea of Christianity, we should have to 
enter upon an historic disquisition; but because we cannot deal with this 
here, we must accept it as an historic axiom. On the other hand, in so far as 
this question falls within the history of Philosophy, the assertion that this 1s 
the idea of Christianity has another ground to stand on than that of history, 
and this constitutes the third point of interest. In connection with the 
preceding forms it has been shown that this Idea of Christianity must have 
now come forth, and indeed become the universal consciousness of the 


nations. The fact that it has come forth as the world-religion, is the content 
of history; it is this necessity in the Idea which has to be expounded more 
clearly in the philosophy of history. To this end the conception of mind 
must be made fundamental, and it must now be shown that history is the 
process of mind itself, the revelation of itself from its first superficial, 
enshrouded consciousness, and the attainment of this standpoint of its free 
self-consciousness, in order that the absolute command of mind, “Know 
thyself,” may be fulfilled. The recognition of this necessity has been called 
the a priori construction of history; there is no good in decrying it as 
inadmissible, and indeed as arrogant. The development of history may be 
represented as contingent. Or, if the providence and government of God are 
seriously accepted, these are represented as though Christianity were so to 
speak ready made in the mind of God; then, when thrust into the world, it 
appears to be contingent. But the rationality and likewise the necessity of 
this decree of God’s has now to be considered, and this may be called a 
theodicy, a justification of God, i.e. a vindication of our Idea. It is a 
demonstration that, as I have just said, things have happened rationally in 
the world, and it implies the fact that the world-history represents the 
process of mind partially as the history of mind, which has to be reflected 
into itself in order to come to a consciousness of what it is. It is this which 
is shown forth in temporal history, and as history, indeed, just because mind 
is the living movement, proceeding from its immediate existence to beget 
revolutions in the world, as well as in individuals. 

Since it is hereby presupposed that this Idea must necessarily become 
universal religion, there is, in the fourth place, present in it the source of a 
method of knowledge proper to the particular consciousness. That is to say, 
the new religion has made the intelligible world of Philosophy the world of 
common consciousness. Tertullian hence says: “Even children in our day 


have a knowledge of God, which the wisest men of antiquity alone attained 


to.” But in order that all may know the truth, this Idea must come to them as 
an object, not for the thinking, philosophic and cultured consciousness, but 
for the sensuous consciousness which still adheres to uncultured methods of 
regarding things. If this Idea were not to receive and to retain this form of 
outward consciousness, it would be a philosophy of the Christian religion; 
for the standpoint of Philosophy is the Idea in the form of the merely 
universal thought, and not the Idea as it is for the subject and directed to the 
subject. That through which this Idea appears as religion, belongs, however, 
to the history of religion, and this development of its form must here be 
passed over. Through these forms we must however not mistake the 
content, much less reject it altogether, for we must rather recognize its 
presence more completely; the forms must likewise not be held to be 
absolute, and we must not try to maintain the doctrines in this form alone, 
as was at one time done by an orthodoxy “of straw.” 

Only one example will here be given. The so-called doctrine of original 
sin implies that our first parents have sinned, that this sin has thus 
descended to all mankind as an hereditary disorder, and has come upon 
posterity in an external way as something inherent in their nature, which 
does not pertain to freedom of the mind, nor has its ground therein. Through 
this original sin, it is further signified, man has drawn upon himself the 
wrath of God. Now if these forms be adhered to, we have in the first place 
there the first parents in time, and not in thought; but the thought of these 
first parents is none other than man as he is in and for himself. What is said 
of him as such, what every member of the human race really is in himself, 
is represented here in the form of the first man, Adam; and in this first man 
sin manifests itself as something contingent, or, more particularly, in his 
allowing himself to be enticed into eating of the apple. But it is again not 
merely represented that he simply partook of the fruit, but that he ate of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil; it is as man that he must partake of 


it, and not as beast. The fundamental characteristic, however, through which 
he distinguishes himself from the animal, is the very fact that he knows 
what good and evil are. For God likewise says, “Behold, Adam has become 
as one of us, to know good and evil.” But it is only through man’s having 
the power of thinking that he can make this distinction between good and 
evil; in thought alone is there thus the source of good and evil, but the 
healing of the evil which is brought about through thought is also there. The 
second point is that man is by nature evil and transmits the evil. On the 
other hand, it is said: “Why should the sinner suffer punishment seeing that 
there is no responsibility for what is inborn in him?” As a matter of fact the 
statement that man is implicitly or by nature evil would seem to be a hard 
saying. But if we set aside this hard saying, and do not speak of a divine 
punishment, but make use of milder general expressions, in this idea of 
original sin the fact remains for us that man as he is by nature is not what he 
ought to be before God, but has the power of becoming explicitly what he 
only is implicitly; and the fact that this rests in the determination of man as 
such is represented as inheritance. The abrogation of mere naturalness is 
known to us simply as education, and arises of itself; through education 
subjection is brought about, and with that a capacity for becoming good is 
developed. Now if this appears to come to pass very easily, we must 
recollect that it is of infinite importance that the reconciliation of the world 
with itself, the making good, is brought about through the simple method of 
education. 

2. What concerns us now is to make the Principle of Christianity, which 
has been explained at considerable length, into the principle of the world; 
the task set before the world is to bring this absolute Idea within itself, to 
actualize it in itself, and thereby to reconcile itself to God. This task once 
more falls into three separate divisions. 


In the first place we have the dissemination of the Christian religion and 
the bringing of it within the hearts of men; this, however, lies outside the 
limits of our consideration. The heart signifies the subjective man as ‘this,’ 
and through this principle the latter has a different position from before; it is 
essential that this subject should be present. The individual subject is the 
object of divine grace; each subject, or man as man, has on his own account 
an infinite value, is destined to partake of this spirit which must, as God, be 
born within the heart of every man. Man is determined for freedom, he is 
here recognized as implicitly free; this freedom is, however, at first only 
formal, because it remains within the principle of subjectivity. 

The second point is that the principle of the Christian religion should be 
worked out for thought, and be taken up into thinking knowledge, and 
realized in this; and thus that it should attain to reconciliation, having the 
divine Idea within itself, and that the riches of thought and culture 
belonging to the philosophic Idea should become united to the Christian 
principle. For the philosophic Idea is the Idea of God, and thought has the 
absolute right of reconciliation, or the right to claim that the Christian 
principle should correspond with thought. The Fathers have rendered the 
service of thus elaborating the Christian religion in thinking knowledge; but 
neither have we to consider further this development of the Christian 
principle, since it belongs to the history of the Church. We have only here to 
give the point of view adopted regarding the relation of the Fathers to 
Philosophy. They for the most part lived within the ancient Roman world 
and in Latin culture, though the Byzantines likewise are included with 
them. We know that the Fathers were men of great philosophic culture, and 
that they introduced Philosophy, and more especially Neo-Platonic 
philosophy, into the Church; in this way they worked out a Christian system 
by which the first mode in which Christianity was manifested in the world 


was supplemented, for system was not present in this first manifestation. 


The Fathers have dealt with all questions respecting the nature of God, the 
freedom of man, the relationship to God — who is the objective — the 
origin of evil, and so on; and whatever thought decided regarding these 
questions was by them brought into and incorporated with the Christian 
system. The nature of spirit, the way of salvation, i.e. the various stages in 
the spiritualizing of the subject, his growth, the process of spirit, whereby it 
is spirit, the changes it has undergone, they have likewise treated in its 
freedom, and recognized its moments in the depths to which it reaches. 

We may thus describe the attitude of the Christian Fathers, and likewise 
remark that this first philosophic development of the Christian principle has 
been looked on as a crime on their part, and it has been said that they have 
thus corrupted the purity of Christianity as originally manifested. We must 
speak of the nature of this corruption. It is well known that Luther in his 
Reformation made his aim the bringing of the Church back to the purity of 
its first estate in the early centuries, but this first condition already shows 
the fabric of an extensive and closely interwoven system, an elaborate tissue 
of doctrines regarding what God is and what is man’s relation to Him. 
Hence at the time of the Reformation no particular system was built up, but 
what was originally there was purified from later additions; it is a 
complicated erection, in which the most intricate pieces of workmanship are 
to be found. In modern times this elaborately woven system has been 
entirely pulled to pieces, because men have wished to bring Christianity 
back to the simple lines of the Word of God as found in the writings of the 
New Testament. Men have likewise given up the propagation of the system, 
the doctrine of Christianity as determined through the Idea and by the Idea, 
and have returned to the manner of its first appearance (and that, indeed, in 
eclectic fashion, and having regard to what will fit in with their own 
notions), so that now only the original Gospel narrative is regarded as 
forming the basis of Christianity. As regards the title of Philosophy and the 


Fathers to bring Philosophy into Christianity we have the following remarks 
to make. 

Modern Theology on the one hand derives its formulas from the words 
of the Bible, which are made to form their basis, so that the whole business 
of the individual, as regards his thoughts and his conceptions, is merely 
exegetical; religion must be retained in its positive form, and thus it is from 
something received and given, something most evidently externally posited 
and revealed, that a beginning must be made. These words and this text are, 
however, of a nature such that they allow full latitude to the will of the 
interpreter; hence the other side is also present, or the application of the 
Bible saying: “The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” This must be 
assented to, and the spirit means none else than the power which dwells 
within those who apply themselves to the letter in order that they may 
spiritually apprehend and animate it. This signifies that it is the conceptions 
which we bring along with us which have in the letter to give efficacy to 
themselves. Now these reflections brought along with us may be grasped by 
the most ordinary human understanding, which is what is indicated in 
modern times when we say that dogmas must be popular. In that way the 
right to act upon the letter with the spirit is assumed, i.e. the right to 
approach it with our individual judgment; but to the Fathers this is 
forbidden. They did act upon it with the Spirit; and it is expressly said that 
the Spirit dwells within the Church, directs, teaches, and illuminates it. The 
Fathers have hence a similar right to relate themselves with the Spirit to the 
positive, to what is given by the senses. Only it will depend absolutely upon 
what the nature of the Spirit is, for spirits are very different. 

The assertion that the spirit must give life to the mere letter is certainly 
more definitely stated as that spirit has only to expound what is given, i.e. it 
must leave the actual sense of what is immediately contained in the words. 
We must, however, be far behind in culture if we do not see the fallacy in 


the attitude here adopted. To expound without the individual spirit, as 
though the sense were one entirely given, is impossible. To elucidate 
signifies to make clear, and it must be made clear to me; this can be done by 
nothing excepting what was already present in me. It must be in conformity 
with my subjective judgment, the necessities of my knowledge, of my 
apprehension, of my heart, &c.; thus only is it for me. We find what we look 
for, and just because I make it clear to myself, I make my conception, my 
thought, a factor in it; otherwise it is a dead and external thing, which is not 
present for me at all. It is hence very difficult to make clear to ourselves 
those foreign religions which lie far below our spiritual needs; but yet they 
touch a side of my spiritual necessities and standpoints, although it is but a 
dim and sensuous side. Thus when we talk of “making clear,” we conceal 
the real matter in a word; but if this word itself 1s made clear we find 
nothing in it but the fact that the spirit which is in man desires therein to 
recognize itself, and that it cannot know anything which does not rest in 
him. Thus have men made of the Bible what may be called a nose of wax. 
This man finds this thing, the other man that; what was secure now shows 
itself as insecure, because it is considered by the subjective spirit. 

In this regard the nature of the text describing the method in which the 
first manifestation of Christianity took place, must be remarked upon; it 
cannot as yet expressly contain that which rests in the principle of 
Christianity, but only somewhat of an anticipation of what spirit is and will 
know as true. This also is expressly said in the text itself. Christ says: “If I 
depart, I will send the Comforter, the Holy Ghost.... He will guide you into 
all truth,” He — and not Christ’s earthly presence nor His spoken words. It 
was only to be after Him, and after His teaching through the text, that the 
Spirit was to come into the Apostles, and that they were to become full of 
the Spirit. It might almost be said that when Christianity is carried back to 
its first appearing, it is brought down to the level of unspirituality, for Christ 


Himself says that the Spirit will not come until He Himself has departed. In 
the text of the first manifestation of Christianity we, on the other hand, see 
Christ only as the Messiah, or under the more explicit designation of a mere 
teacher; for His friends and apostles He is a present man whom they can 
perceive by the senses, and who does not yet hold to them the relationship 
of the Holy Ghost. His friends have seen Him, heard His doctrine, seen His 
miracles, and have thereby been brought to believe in Him. But Christ 
Himself sternly rebukes those who demand miracles of Him; if He thus be 
made as God to man, God in the heart of man, He cannot have a sensuous 
and immediate presence. The Dalai-lama, in the form of a sensuous man, is 
God to the inhabitants of Thibet, but in the Christian principle, where God 
dwells in the hearts of men, He cannot be present to them in sensuous form. 

The second point then is that the sensuous and present form must 
disappear, so that it may be taken into the Mnemosyne, into the realm of 
popular conception; then for the first time can the spiritual consciousness, 
the spiritual relation, enter in. To the question of whither Christ has gone, 
the answer is given, “He sits on the right hand of God,” which signifies that 
it is only now that God can be known as this concrete One, as the One who 
has the other moment, His Son (Adyoc, cogia), in Himself. Thus to know 
what is the principle of Christianity as truth, the truth of the Idea of spirit 
must be known as concrete spirit, and this is the form peculiar to the Fathers 
of the Church. With this the idea that the abstractly divine breaks up and has 
broken up within itself, first began to appear. This other moment in the 
divine must not, however, be grasped in the mode of an intelligible world, 
or, aS we certainly have it in the ordinary conception, of a kingdom of 
heaven with many angels, who are also finite, limited, thus approaching 
closer to humanity. But it is not sufficient that the concrete moment should 
be known in God, for the further knowledge is requisite that Christ is an 
actual present man. This moment of Christ’s actual present humanity is of 


immense importance to Christianity, because it is the union of the most 
tremendous opposites. This higher conception could not have been present 
in the text, in the first manifestation; the greatness of the Idea could only 
come in later on, after the Spirit had perfected the Idea. 

That the revelation of Christ has this significance is the belief of 
Christians, while the profane, immediate and direct significance of this 
history 1s that Christ was a mere prophet and met the fate of all the prophets 
in being misunderstood. But the fact that it has the significance given by us 
is known through the Spirit, for the Spirit 1s revealed in this history. This 
history is the Notion, the Idea of Spirit itself, and the world-history has in it 
found its end, which is in this immediate way to know the truth. It is 
therefore the Spirit which so comprehends that history, and at the time of 
Pentecost this is shown in an immediate and evident manner. For before this 
time the Apostles did not know the infinite significance of Christ; they did 
not yet know that this is the infinite history of God; they had believed in 
Him, but not yet as seeing in Him this infinite truth. 

This is the truth which the Fathers developed; the general relation of the 
first Christian Church to Philosophy is hereby given. On the one hand, the 
philosophic Idea has been transplanted into this religion; on the other, this 
moment in the Idea — according to which the latter breaks up within itself 
into wisdom, the active Logos, the Son of God, &c., but yet in so doing 
remains in universality — has been brought to a culmination in subjectivity, 
and further in the sensuous immediate individuality and present existence of 
a human individual appearing in time and space. These two elements are 
essentially intermingled in this Christian system, the Idea itself, and 
secondly the form as it presents itself through its connection with a single 
individuality present in time and space. To the Fathers this history had thus 
the Idea as its principle; the true Idea of the Spirit was consequently to them 
likewise in the determinate form of history. But the Idea was not yet, as 


such, separated from history; because the Church thus held to this Idea in 
historic form, it determined the doctrines. This, then, is the general 
character of the time. 

From this Idea as comprehended through the Spirit, many so-called 
heresies arose in the first centuries after Christ. Among such heretics must 
be included those of the Gnostics who take the Christian literature as their 
basis, but give a spiritual significance to everything therein present. For 
they did not remain at this historical form of the Idea of Spirit, since they 
interpreted the history and deprived it of its historical value. The reflections 
which they introduced are, as we have seen (Vol. II., pp. 396-399), to a 
greater or less extent such as are to be found in the philosophy of the 
Alexandrians or of Philo. In conformity with their principles they adopted a 
speculative attitude, but they proceeded into extravagances both of the 
imagination and morality, although in this dim fantastic region the elements 
which we found in history may always be recognized. But the form of 
immediate existence, an essential moment in Christ, is by them etherealized 
into a universal thought, so that the determination of the individual as a 
‘this’ disappears. The Docetz, for example, said that Christ had only a 
phantom body, a phantom life; yet in such assertions thought still 
constituted the background. The Gnostics were thus antagonistic to the 
Western Church, and, like Plotinus and the Neo-Platonists, this last strove 
hard against Gnosticism, because it remained in what is general, grasped the 
conception in the form of imagination, and because this conception was 
opposed to that of Christ in the Flesh (Xptotdc év capki).t The Church, on 
the contrary, held to the definite form of personality as the principle of 
concrete actuality. 

From the East other forms of opposition in the principles than those we 
mentioned in connection with the Gnostics have been introduced, namely, 


Light and Darkness, Good and Evil. But more particularly has this Parsee 


opposition emerged in Manichzism, in which God, as the Light opposes the 
evil, non-existent (ovK dv), the bAn, the material, self-annihilating. Evil is 
that which contains contradiction in itself: the powers of evil (bAn), given 
over to themselves and raging in blind enmity against one another, were met 
by a gleam from the Kingdom of Light and thereby attracted, and this light 
pacified the powers of evil, so as to cause them to cease from strife and 
unite together in order to penetrate into the Kingdom of Light. As an 
inducement to make them so act, in order to weaken and mitigate their blind 
fury through a power operating irresistibly, and in order to bring about their 
final overthrow, and the universal supremacy of light, of life, of the soul, 
the Father of Light delivered over one of the powers of good. That is the 
world-soul (yoy Gmdvtwv); it was swallowed up by the material, and this 
intermixture is the basis of the whole creation. Hence the soul is 
everywhere disseminated, and in the dead husk it is everywhere working 
and striving in man, the microcosm, as in the universe, the macrocosm, but 
with unequal power; for where beauty reveals itself, the Light-principle, the 
soul, obtains the mastery over matter, but in the ugly, the hateful, it is 
subordinate, and matter is the conqueror. This captive soul Mani likewise 
called the Son of Man — that is, of the primitive man, the heavenly man, of 
Adam Kadmon. But only a part of the Light-principle which was destined 
to strive with the Kingdom of Evil is in this manner delivered over; being 
too weak, it incurred the danger of being vanquished, and had to deliver 
over to matter a part of its armour, this soul. The part of the soul which had 
not suffered through such intermingling with matter, but had raised itself 
freely to heaven, works from above for the purification of the imprisoned 
souls, its kindred portions of light; and that is Jesus, the Son of Man, in so 
far as he has not suffered (Gza@1c), as distinguished from the suffering Son 
of Man, the soul confined within the universe. But that delivering soul 
remains in the second and visible light which is still distinguished from the 


first and unapproachable, having its seat there, and by means of sun and 
moon exercising influence in the purification of nature. To Mani the whole 
course of the physical as of the spiritual world appears as a process of 
purification by means of this soul. The captive principle of Light required to 
be raised from the cycle of metempsychosis to an immediate re-union with 
the Kingdom of Light. Hence the pure heavenly soul came down to earth 
and appeared in the semblance of human form in order to reach to the 
suffering soul (to the vodc maOntiKdc of Aristotle?) a helping hand. The 
Manicheans also express themselves to the effect that God, the Good, goes 
forth, illumines, and thus produces an intelligible world. What comes third 
is Spirit as turning round, establishing the unity of the second and first, and 
experiencing feeling, and this feeling is Love. This heresy fully recognizes 
the Idea, but does away with the form of individual existence in which the 
Idea is presented in the Christian religion. The crucifixion of Christ is 
consequently taken as merely a semblance, as allegorical only, simply an 
image. That merely phantom crucifixion of the non-suffering Jesus, the 
fellow-suffering, only imaginary certainly, of the soul unmingled with 
matter, shows forth the actual suffering of the captive soul. Thus as the 
forces of Darkness could exercise no power over Christ, they must also 
show themselves powerless over the soul allied thereto. With the 
Manicheans originates the conception of a Jesus who is crucified in all the 
world and in the soul; the crucifixion of Christ thus mystically signifies 
only the wounds of our suffering souls. Through vegetation the particles of 
light were held fast, and thus held fast they were brought forth as plants. 
The earth becoming fruitful brings forth the suffering (patibilis) Jesus, who 
is the life and salvation of men and is crucified on every tree. The votdc 
which appeared in Jesus signifies all things. The Church has likewise made 
a principal point of asserting the unity of the divine and human nature. But 
because this unity in the Christian religion attained to conceiving 


consciousness, human nature was in its actuality taken as ‘this,’ and not 
merely in an allegorical or philosophic sense. 

Now if, on the one hand, the essential matter with the orthodox Fathers 
who opposed themselves to these Gnostic speculations, is the fact that they 
held firmly to the definite form of an objectively conceived Christ, on the 
other hand they attacked the Arians and all that pertain to them; for these 
recognize the individual as manifested, but do not place the Person of Christ 
in connection with the separation, with the breaking up of the divine Idea. 
They took Christ to be a man, accorded to Him indeed a higher nature, not, 
however, making Him a moment of God, of Spirit itself. The Arians did not 
indeed go so far as the Socinians, who accepted Christ merely as a man of 
noble nature, a teacher, and so on; this sect hence did not form part of the 
Church at all, being simply heathen. But still the Arians, since they did not 
recognize God in Christ, did away with the idea of the Trinity, and 
consequently with the principle of all speculative philosophy. The according 
to Him of a higher nature is likewise a hollow mockery which cannot 
satisfy us; as against this the Fathers accordingly asserted the unity of the 
divine and human nature, which has come to consciousness in the 
individual members of the Church, and this is a point of fundamental 
importance. The Pelagians again, denied original sin, and maintained that 
man has by nature sufficient virtue and religion. But man should not be 
what he is by nature; he should be spiritual. And thus this doctrine is 
likewise excluded as heretical. Therefore the Church was ruled by Spirit, to 
enable it to hold to the determinations of the Idea, though always in the 
historic form. This is the philosophy of the Fathers; they produced the 
Church, as the developed Spirit required a developed doctrine, and nothing 
is so out of place as the endeavour or desire of some men of the present day 
to lead the Church back to her original form. 


What follows thirdly is that the Idea permeates reality, is immanent 
therein, that not only is there a multitude of believing hearts, but that from 
the heart, just as the natural law rules over a sensuous world, a higher life of 
the world, a kingdom, is constituted — the reconciliation of God with 
Himself is accomplished in the world, and not as a heavenly kingdom that is 
beyond. This community is the kingdom of God upon earth in the Church; 
“Where two or three are gathered together in my name,” says Christ, “there 
am I in the midst of them.” The Idea is only for spirit, for subjective 
consciousness, in so far as it realizes itself in actuality, and thus it not only 
has to bring itself to perfection in the heart, but has to perfect itself also into 
a kingdom of actual consciousness. The Idea which man, self- 
consciousness, should recognize, must become altogether objective to him, 
so that he may truly apprehend himself as spirit and the Spirit, and then that 
he may be spiritual in a spiritual, and not in an emotional way. The first 
objectification is found in the first immediate consciousness of the Idea, 
where it appeared as an individual object, as the individual existence of a 
man. The second objectivity is the spiritual worship and communion 
extended to the Church. We might imagine a universal community of Love, 
a world of piety and holiness, a world of brotherly kindness, of innocent 
little lambs and pretty triflings with things spiritual, a divine republic, a 
heaven upon earth. But this is not supposed to come to pass on earth; that 
imagination is relegated to heaven, i.e. to some other place, that is to say, it 
is put off until death. Each living actuality directs his feelings, actions, and 
affairs in a very different way from this. On the appearance of Christianity 
it is first of all said: “My kingdom is not of this world;” but the realization 
has and ought to be in the present world. In other words the laws, customs, 
constitutions, and all that belongs to the actuality of spiritual consciousness 
should be rational. The kingdom of rational actuality is quite a different 
one, and must be organized and developed thinkingly and with 


understanding; the moment of the self-conscious freedom of the individual 
must maintain its rights against objective truth and objective command. 
This, then, is the true and actual objectivity of mind in the form of an actual 
temporal existence as state, just as Philosophy is the objectivity of thought 
which comes to us in the form of universality. Such objectivity cannot be in 
the beginning, but must come forth after being worked upon by mind and 
thought. 

In Christianity these absolute claims of the intellectual world and of 
spirit had become the universal consciousness. Christianity proceeded from 
Judaism, from self-conscious abjectness and depression. This feeling of 
nothingness has from the beginning characterized the Jews; a sense of 
desolation, an abjectness where no reason was, has possession of their life 
and consciousness. This single point has later on, and in its proper time, 
become a matter of universal history, and into this element of the nullity of 
actuality the whole world has raised itself, passing out of this principle 
indeed, but also into the kingdom of Thought, because that nothingness has 
transformed itself into what is positively reconciled. This is a second 
creation which came to pass after the first; in it Mind became aware of itself 
as I = I, that is, as self-consciousness. This second creation has first of all 
appeared in self-consciousness equally directly in the form of a sensuous 
world, in the form of a sensuous consciousness. As much of the Notion as 
has entered in was adopted by the Fathers from the philosophers already 
mentioned; their Trinity, in so far as a rational thought, and not a mere 
ordinary conception, comes from these, and certain other ideas also. But 
what mainly distinguishes them is the fact that for the Christian this 
intelligible world had likewise this immediate sensuous truth of an ordinary 
course of events — a form which it must have and retain for the majority of 


men. 


3. This new world has therefore, however, to be adopted by a new race 
of men, by Barbarians; for it is characteristic of barbarians to apprehend the 
spiritual in a sensuous way. And it must be by northern barbarians, for it is 
the northern self-containedness alone that is the immediate principle of this 
new world-consciousness. With this self-consciousness of the intelligible 
world as a world immediately actual, mind, having regard to what it has in 
itself become, is higher than before, but, on the other side, in respect of its 
consciousness it is thrown quite back to the beginning of culture, and this 
consciousness had to commence from the beginning again. What it had to 
overcome was on the one hand this sensuous immediacy of its intelligible 
world, and secondly the opposed sensuous immediacy of actuality, by its 
consciousness held as null. It excludes the sun, replaces it with tapers, is 
furnished with images merely; it is in itself alone, and inward, not 
reconciled for consciousness — to self-consciousness a sinful, wicked 
world is present. For the intelligible world of Philosophy had not yet 
completed in itself the task of making itself the actual world — of 
recognizing the intelligible in the actual, as well as the actual in the 
intelligible. It is one thing to have the Idea of Philosophy, to recognize 
absolute essence as absolute essence, and quite another thing to recognize it 
as the system of the universe, of nature, and of individual self- 
consciousness, as the whole development of its reality. The Neo-Platonists 
had found that principle of realization — namely, this real substance which 
again places itself in quite opposed, though in themselves real 
determinations — but having got so far they did not find the form, the 
principle of self-consciousness. 


On the Teutonic nations the world-spirit imposed the task of developing 
an embryo into the form of the thinking man. What comes first is the mind 
as apprehended, and to that is opposed the subjectivity of will which has not 


been taken up into mind; the kingdom of truth and that of the world are 
bound together and at the same time evidently divided. An intelligible 
world has thus in the conception of men established itself in the mode of 
this same actuality, like a far-away land that is just as really conceived of by 
us, peopled and inhabited, as the world we see, but which is hidden from us 
as though by a mountain. It is not the Greek or any other world of gods and 
of mythology — a simple, undivided faith; for there is likewise present in it 
the highest negativity, that is, the contradiction between actuality and that 
other world. This intellectual world expresses the nature of real absolute 
existence. It is on it that Philosophy tries its powers, and on it that thought 
also moils and toils. We have in general outline to deal with these not very 
pleasing manifestations. 

Our first view of Philosophy, as revealed in Christianity (pp. 10-21) is 
that of a dim groping which is carried on within the depths of the Idea — as 
being the forms assumed by the same, which constitute its moments; we see 
a hard struggle made by reason, which cannot force its way out of the 
imagination and popular conceptions to the Notion. There is no venture too 
rash for the imagination to undertake, because, impelled by reason, it cannot 
satisfy itself with beautiful images, but has to pass beyond them. There is 
likewise no extravagance of reason into which it does not fall, because it 
cannot obtain the mastery of the image, but within this element is merely in 
the act of warfare with it. Later on than this Western self-immersion, there 
arose in the East expansion, negation of all that 1s concrete, abstraction from 
all determinations; this pure contemplation or pure thought present in 
Mohammedanism corresponds to the Christian descent into self. Within 
Christianity itself, however, the intellectual world is set in opposition to that 
first Cabalistic principle; in it pure conceptions rule which constitute the 
ideas present in thought, and with this we enter upon the Scholastic 
philosophy. Philosophy, like the arts and sciences, when, through the rule of 


the Barbarians of Germany, they became dumb and lifeless, took refuge 
with the Arabians, and there attained a wonderful development; they were 
the first sources from which the West obtained assistance. Through the 
presupposition of the immediately present and accepted truth, thought had 
lost its freedom and the truth its presence in conceiving consciousness; and 
philosophy sank into a metaphysics of the understanding and into a formal 
dialectic. We have thus in this period first of all to consider philosophy in 
the East, and secondly in the West; that is, the philosophy of the Arabians 
first, and subsequently the philosophy of the Schools. The Schoolmen are 
the principal figures in this period; they represent European philosophy in 
the European Middle Ages. The third stage is the dissolution of what is 
upheld in the scholastic philosophy; new meteor-like apparitions are now 
seen, which precede the third period, the genuine revival of free Philosophy. 


SECTION ONE. Arabian Philosophy 
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IN THE WEST the Germanic tribes had obtained possession of what had 
hitherto formed a section of the Roman Empire, and their conquests were 
attaining to shape and solidity, when another religion dawned in the East, 
namely the Mohammedan. The East purified itself of all that was individual 
and definite, while the West descended into the depths and actual presence 
of spirit. As quickly as the Arabians with their fanaticism spread themselves 
over the Eastern and the Western world, so quickly were the various stages 
of culture passed through by them, and very shortly they advanced in 
culture much farther than the West. For in Mohammedanism, which quickly 
reached its culminating point, both as regards external power and dominion 
and also spiritual development, Philosophy, along with all the other arts and 
sciences, flourished to an extraordinary degree, in spite of its here not 
displaying any specially characteristic features. Philosophy was fostered 
and cherished among the Arabians; the philosophy of the Arabians must 
therefore be mentioned in the history of Philosophy. What we have to say, 
however, chiefly concerns the external preservation and propagation of 
Philosophy. The Arabians became acquainted with Greek philosophy 
mainly through the medium of the Syrians in Western Asia, who had 
imbibed Greek culture, and who were under the Arabian sway. In Syria, 
which formed a Greek kingdom, at Antioch, especially in Berytus and 
Edessa, there were great institutes of learning; and thus the Syrians 
constituted the connecting link between Greek philosophy and the Arabians. 
Syrian was the language of the people even in Bagdad. 


Moses Maimonides, a learned Jew, gives further historical particulars in 
his Doctor Perplexorum of this transition of Philosophy to the Arabians. He 
says: “All that the Ishmaelites have written of the unity of God and other 
philosophic dogmas” — especially the sect of the Muatzali (A7rny0, i.e. the 
Separated), who were the first to take an interest in the abstract intellectual 
knowledge of such subjects, while the sect Assaria (9°19WX7) arose later— 
“is based upon arguments and propositions which have been taken from the 
books of the Greeks and Aramezeans” (Syrians), “who strove to refute and 
deny the teachings of the philosophers.” The cause of this is as follows: The 
Christian community came to include within it these nations also, and the 
Christians defended many dogmas which were contradictory of philosophic 
tenets; among these nations, however, the teachings of philosophers were 
very widely and generally diffused (for with them Philosophy had its 
origin), and kings arose who adopted the Christian religion. The Christian 
Greeks and learned Aramezeans, therefore, when they perceived that their 
doctrines were so clearly and plainly refuted by the philosophers, thought 
out a wisdom of their own, the “Wisdom of the Words” (Devarim), and they 
themselves received on that account the name of the Speakers 
(Medabberim, 0°9277). They set up principles which served the purpose 
both of confirming their faith and of refuting the opposite teaching of the 
philosophers. When the Ishmaelites followed and attained supremacy, and 
the books of the philosophers themselves fell into their hands, and along 
with them the answers which “Christian Greeks and Aramzans had written 
against the philosophic books, as for instance the writings of Johannes 
Grammaticus, Aben Adi, and others, they eagerly laid hold of these and 
adopted them bodily.’* Christians and Ishmaelites felt the same need of 
philosophy; the Ishmaelites, moreover, strove all the more eagerly after 
knowledge of this kind, because their first desire was to defend 


Mohammedanism against Christianity, which was the religion of a large 
proportion of the nations they had conquered. 

The external sequence of events is this. Syriac versions of Greek works 
were to be had, and these were now translated into Arabic by the Arabians; 
or translations were made from the Greek directly into Arabic. In the reign 
of Harun al-Raschid several Syrians are named who lived in Bagdad, and 
who had been called upon by the Caliphs to translate these works into 
Arabic. They were the first scientific teachers among the Arabians, and 
were chiefly physicians; hence the works they translated were on medicine. 
Among these translators was Johannes Mesue of Damascus, who lived in 
the reigns of Al-Raschid (d. A.D. 786), Al-Mamun (d. A.D. 833) and Al- 
Motawakkil (d. A.D. 847), rather earlier than the rise of the Turks to 
supremacy (A.D. 862); he was a hospital superintendent in Bagdad. Al- 
Raschid appointed him to make translations from Syriac into Arabic; he 
opened a public school for the study of medicine and all the sciences then 
known. Honain was a Christian, as was also his master Johannes, and 
belonged to the Arab tribe Ebadi; he applied himself to the study of Greek, 
and made a number of translations into Arabic, and also into Syriac, for 
example, Nicolaus De summa_ philosophie Aristotelice, Ptolemy, 
Hippocrate and Galen. Another is Ebn Adda, an eminent dialectician, who 
is quoted by Abulfaraj.2 Among the works of the Greek philosophers it was 
almost exclusively the writings of Aristotle which were translated by these 
Syrians, and the later commentaries on the same. It was thus not the 
Arabians themselves who translated the above works. 

In the Arabic philosophy, which shows a free, brilliant and profound 
power of imagination, Philosophy and the sciences took the same bent that 
they had taken earlier among the Greeks. Plato with his Ideas or universals 
laid the foundation of the independent world of intellect, and established 


absolute existence as an existence which is manifestly present in the mode 


of thought; Aristotle developed, completed and peopled the realm of 
thought; the Neo-Platonic philosophy reached the further conception of the 
intelligible world as Idea of the existence which is independent in itself, of 
spirit; and then this first Idea, which we have already met with in 
connection with Proclus, passed over into a similar Aristotelian 
development and completion. Consequently it is the Alexandrian or Neo- 
Platonic Idea which forms the essential principle or basis of the Arabian as 
well as the Scholastic philosophy, and all that Christian philosophy offers; it 
is on it that the determinations of the Notion expend their strength, and 
around this that they career. A particular description of Arabian philosophy 
has in some parts but little interest; in other parts it will be found that the 
main dogmas of this philosophy have much in common with those of the 
Scholastics. 

We may say of the Arabians that their philosophy constitutes no 
characteristic stage in the development of philosophy. The principal points 
in this, as in the later philosophy, were the question whether the world is 
eternal, and the task of proving the unity of God and similar dogmas. One 
great consideration in all this, however, was to defend the doctrines of 
Mohammedanism, and owing to this all philosophizing had to be carried on 
within the limits of these doctrines. The Arabians, like the Christians of the 
West, were restricted by the dogmas of their Church (if one may call it so), 
few though these dogmas were; yet this last circumstance of the small 
number of the dogmas certainly gave them greater liberty. But according to 
all that we know of them, they established no principle of self-conscious 
reason that was truly higher, and thus they brought Philosophy no further. 
They have no other principle than that of revelation, therefore only a 
principle that is external. 


A. Philosophy of the Medabberim. 
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THE MEDABBERIM ARE specially mentioned by Moses Maimonides as a 
widely extended philosophic school or sect of considerable eminence. He 
speaks (More Nevochim, P. I. c. 71, pp. 134, 135) of the peculiarity of their 
method of philosophy somewhat as follows: “The Ishmaelites, however, 
have extended their discourses still further, and have aspired to other 
wonderful doctrines, of which none of the Greek Medabberim knew 
anything, because they were still on some points in agreement with the 
philosophers. The main point to be remarked is that all the Medabberim, 
whether among the Greeks who had become Christians, or among the 
Ishmaelites, in the building up of their principles did not follow the nature 
of the matter itself, or draw their arguments from it, but only had in view 
how the subject must be regarded in order to support their assertion, or at 
least not to refute it altogether: afterwards they boldly asserted that these 
were the circumstances of the case, and adduced further arguments and 
maxims in support of their object. They insisted on that, and that alone, 
which concurred with their opinions, even though it were in the most 
remote degree, through a hundred links of reasoning. The earliest of their 
learned men adopted this practice, though professing that they reached these 
reflections through speculation alone, without reference to any 
preconceived opinion. Their successors did not follow their example,” &c. 
In the pure philosophy of the so-called “Speakers” was expressed the 
principle, peculiar to the Oriental mind, of the dissolution of definite 
thought in all its consequences as the dissolution of all connection and 
relation. Maimonides says (P. I. c. 71, p. 135; c. 73, p. 149): “The ground- 
principle of the Medabberim is that men can have no certain knowledge of 


the nature of things, because in the understanding the contrary may ever 
exist and be thought. Besides this they in the majority of instances confound 
imagination with understanding, and give to the former the name of the 
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latter. They adopted as a principle, atoms and empty space,” where all 
connection appears as something contingent. “Production is nothing but a 
connection of atoms, and decay nothing but a separation of the same; and 
time consists of many ‘nows.’” In this way nothing but the atom really 
exists. They have thus in the more advanced cultivation of thought brought 
to consciousness the main standpoint, then as now the standpoint of the 
Orientals — that of substance, the one substance. This pantheism, or 
Spinozism, if you like to call it so, is thus the universal view of Oriental 
poets, historians and philosophers. 

The Medabberim go on to say: “Substances, i.e. individuals, which,” for 
the rest, “are created by God, have many accidental qualities, as in snow 
every particle is white. But no quality can endure for two moments; as it 
comes, it goes again, and God creates another and yet another in its place.” 
All determinations are thus fleeting or perishable; the individual alone is 
permanent. “If it pleases God to create another quality in a substance, it 
continues; but if He ceases to create, the substance perishes.” Thereby all 
necessary connection is done away with, so that Nature has no meaning. 
“They therefore deny that anything exists by nature, likewise that the nature 
of this or that body necessitates that it should have certain qualities rather 
than others. But they say that God creates all qualities instantaneously, 
without natural means and without the help of anything else.” General 
permanence is substance, and the particular is altered every moment, and so 
exists through the substance. “According to this principle they say, for 
instance, that when we think we have dyed a garment red with red dye we 
have not dyed it red at all; for God created the red colour in the garment at 
the very moment at which we thought we had brought about the result with 


the red dye. God observes the invariable custom of not permitting that the 
colour black should be produced except when the garment is dyed with that 
hue; and the first colour which comes to pass on the occasion of the 
connection is not permanent, but disappears on the instant, and every 
moment another appears which is created in its turn. In the same way 
knowledge also is an accident, which is created by God at every moment 
that I know anything; to-day we no longer possess the knowledge which we 
yesterday possessed. A man,” when writing, “does not move the pen when 
he thinks he moves it, but the motion is an accident of the pen, created by 
God at the moment.” In this way God alone is in truth the operative cause; 
but He might have made everything differently. “Their eighth proposition is 
to the effect that nothing but substance or accident exists, and natural forms 
are themselves accidents; substances alone are individuals. The ninth 
proposition is that accidents have nothing to do with one another; they have 
no causal connection or other relation; in every substance all accidents may 
exist. The tenth proposition is transition (NNWAX, transitus, possibilitas):” 
“All that we can fancy may also pass over into the understanding, i.e. be 
possible. But in this way everything is possible,” since there are no laws of 
the understanding; this transition of thought is thus perfectly accidental. “A 
man as large as a mountain, a flea as large as an elephant, are possible. 
Everything may just as well be something else as what it is, and there is no 
reason at all why anything should be one way rather than another. They 
term it a mere habit that the earth revolves round a centre-point, that fire 
moves upward and that it is hot; it is just as possible, they say, that fire 
should be cold.’® 

We thus see an utter inconstancy of everything; and this whirl of all 
things is essentially Oriental. But at the same time this is certainly also a 
complete dissolution of all that pertains to reasonableness, in harmony of 
course with Eastern exaltation of spirit, which allows of nothing definite. 


God is in Himself the perfectly undefined, His activity is altogether 
abstract, and hence the particulars produced thereby are perfectly 
contingent; if we speak of the necessity of things, the term is meaningless 
and incomprehensible, and no attempt should be made to comprehend it. 
The activity of God is thus represented as perfectly devoid of reason. This 
abstract negativity, combined with the permanent unity, is thus a 
fundamental conception in the Oriental way of looking at things. Oriental 
poets are in a marked degree pantheists; the pantheistic is their ordinary 
point of view. Thus the Arabians developed the sciences and philosophy, 
without further defining the concrete Idea; their work is rather the 
dissolution of all that is definite in this substance, with which is associated 
mere changeableness as the abstract moment of negativity. 


B. Commentators of Aristotle. 
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THE ARABIANS, MOREOVER, made a point for the most part of studying 
the writings of Aristotle very diligently, and of availing themselves more 
especially both of his metaphysical and logical writings, and also of his 
Physics; they occupied themselves particularly with multiplying 
commentaries on Aristotle, and developing still further the abstract logical 
element there present. Many of these commentaries are still extant. Works 
of this kind are known in the West, and have been even translated into Latin 
and printed; but much good is not to be got from them. The Arabians 
developed the metaphysics of the understanding and a formal logic. Some 
of the famous Arabians lived as early as the eighth and ninth centuries; their 
progress was therefore very rapid, for the West had as yet made very little 
advance in culture. 

Alkendi, who wrote a commentary on the Logic, flourished in and about 
A.D. 800, under Almamun.‘ Alfarabi died in 966; he wrote commentaries 
on Aristotle’s Organon, which were made diligent use of by the Scholastics, 
and was also author of a work “On the Origin and Division of the 
Sciences.” It is related of him that he read through Aristotle’s treatise On 
Hearing forty times, and his Rhetoric two hundred times, without getting at 
all tired of them;® he must have had a good stomach. The very physicians 
made a study of philosophy, and formulated theories; among them was 
Avicenna (b. A.D. 984, d. A.D. 1064), who belonged to Bokhara, to the east 
of the Caspian Sea; he wrote a commentary on Aristotle? Algazel (d. A.D. 
1127 at Bagdad) wrote compendiums of logic and metaphysics; he was a 
sceptic of great ability, with a powerful mind of the Oriental cast; he held 
the words of the Prophet to be pure truth, and wrote Destructio 


Philosophorum.”. Tofail died in Seville in A.D. 1193.4 Averroés, who died 
A.D. 1217, was specially distinguished as the commentator of Aristotle.“ 

The acquaintance of the Arabians with Aristotle has this interest in 
history that it was thus that Aristotle first became known also in the West. 
The commentaries on Aristotle and the collections of passages from his 
writings become thus for the Western world a fountain of philosophy. 
Western nations long knew nothing of Aristotle, excepting through such 
retranslations of his works and translations of Arabian commentaries on 
them. For such translations were made from Arabic into Latin by Spanish 
Arabs, and especially by Jews in the south of Spain and Portugal and in 
Africa; there was often even a Hebrew translation between. 


C. Jewish Philosophers. 
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WITH THE ARABIANS are closely connected the Jewish philosophers, 
among whom the above-mentioned Moses Maimonides held a distinguished 
place. He was born at Cordova, in Spain, A.D. 1131 (Anno Mundi 4891, or, 
according to others, 4895), and lived in Egypt.“ Besides More Nevochim, 
which has been translated into Latin, he composed other works; of him and 
other Jews much more of a literary character might be said. In their 
philosophy a strong Cabalistic element, on the one hand, makes itself felt 
throughout, in astrology, geomancy, &c.; on the other hand, we find in 
Moses Maimonides, as in the Fathers, that the foundation 1s laid in history. 
He deals with this in a strictly abstract system of metaphysics, which is 
connected, in Philo’s fashion, with the Mosaic books and_ their 
interpretation. We find in these Jewish philosophers proofs brought forward 
that God is One, that the world was created, and that matter is not eternal; 
Maimonides also speaks of the nature of God. The unity of God is dealt 
with as it was among the ancient Eleatics and the Neo-Platonists; to prove, 
namely, that not the Many, but the self-begetting and self-abrogating One is 
the truth.4 


SECTION TWO. The Scholastic Philosophy 
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ALL THE PHILOSOPHY which we first encounter in the Middle Ages, 
when independent states begin to rise, consists of bare remnants of the 
Roman world, which on its Fall had sunk in all respects so low that the 
culture of the world seemed to have come entirely to an end. Thus in the 
West hardly anything was known beyond the Isagoge of Porphyry, the Latin 
Commentaries of Boethius on the Logical works of Aristotle, and extracts 
from the same by Cassiodorus — most barren compilations; there is also 
what is just as barren, the dissertations ascribed to Augustine De dialectica 
and De categoriis, which last is a paraphrase of the Aristotelian work upon 
the categories.“ These were the first make-shifts or expedients for carrying 
on Philosophy; in them the most external and most formal reasoning is 
applied. 

The whole effect of the scholastic philosophy is a monotonous one. In 
vain have men hitherto endeavoured to show in this theology, which reigned 
from the eighth or even sixth century almost to the sixteenth, particular 
distinctions and stages in development. In this case as in that of the Arabian 
philosophy, time does not allow — and if it did the nature of things would 
not allow — us to separate the scholastic philosophy into its individual 
systems or manifestations, but only to give a general sketch of the main 
elements present therein which it has actually taken up into thought. It is not 
interesting by reason of its matter, for we cannot remain at the consideration 
of this; it is not a philosophy. The name, however, properly speaking 
indicates a general manner rather than a system — if we may speak of a 
philosophic system. Scholasticism is not a fixed doctrine like Platonism or 
Scepticism, but a very indefinite name which comprehends the philosophic 


endeavours of Christendom for the greater part of a thousand years. 
However, this history which occupies nearly a thousand years is, as a matter 
of fact, comprised within one Notion which we propose to consider more 
closely; it has ever occupied the same standpoint, and been grounded on the 
same principle; for it is the faith of the Church that we catch sight of, and a 
formalism which is merely an eternal analysis and constant re-iteration 
within itself. The more general acceptance of the Aristotelian writings has 
merely brought forth a difference of degree and caused no real scientific 
progress. Here there is indeed a history of men, but speaking properly none 
of scientific knowledge; the men are noble, pious, and in all respects most 
distinguished. 

The study of the scholastic philosophy is a difficult one, even if its 
language only be considered. The Scholastics certainly make use of a 
barbaric Latin, but this is not the fault of the Scholastics but of their Latin 
culture. Latin forms a quite unsuitable instrument for applying to 
philosophic categories such as these, because the terms which the new 
culture adopts could not possibly be expressed by this language without 
unduly straining it; the beautiful Latin of Cicero is not adapted for use in 
profound speculations. It cannot be expected of anyone to know at first 
hand this philosophy of the Middle Ages, for it is as comprehensive and 
voluminous as it is barren and ill-expressed. 

Of the great schoolmen we still have many works left to us which are 
very lengthy, so that it is no easy task to study them: the later they are, the 
more formal do they become. The Schoolmen did not only write 
compendiums — for the writings of Duns Scotus amount to twelve, and 
those of Thomas Aquinas to eighteen folios. Abstracts of them are to be 
found in various works. The principal sources from which we obtain our 
knowledge are: 1, Lambertus Danzus in the Prolegomena to his 


Commentarius in librum primum sententiarum Petri Lombardi, Geneve, 


1580. (This is the best authority we have in abridged form); 2, Launoi: De 
varia Aristotelis in Academia Parisiensi fortuna; 3, Cramer: Continuation 
of Bossuet’s History of the World, in the last two volumes; 4, the Summa of 
Thomas Aquinas. In Tiedemann’s History of Philosophy extracts from the 
Scholastics are also to be found, as likewise in Tennemann; Rixner also 
makes judicious extracts. 

We shall limit ourselves to general points of view. The name finds its 
origin in this way. From the time of Charles the Great it was only in two 
places — in the great schools attached to the great cathedral churches and 
monasteries — that a cleric, that is a canon who had the oversight of the 
instructors (informatores), was called scholasticus; he likewise gave 
lectures on the most important branch of science, theology. In the 
monasteries he who was the most advanced instructed the monks. We have 
not, properly speaking, to deal with these; but although scholastic 
philosophy was something altogether different, the name of Scholastics 
attached itself to those alone who propounded their theology scientifically 
and in a system. In place of the patres ecclesic there thus arose later on the 
doctores. 

The scholastic philosophy is thus really theology, and this theology is 
nothing but philosophy. The further content of theology is merely that 
which is present in the ordinary conceptions of religion; theology, however, 
is the science of the system as it must necessarily be present within every 
Christian, every peasant, &c. The science of theology is often placed in an 
external historical content, in exegesis, in the enumeration of the various 
manuscripts of the New Testament, in considering whether these are written 
on parchment, cotton fabrics or paper, whether in uncial letters or 
otherwise, and which century they belong to; further matters for 
consideration are the Jewish conceptions of time, the history of the Popes, 
Bishops and Fathers, and what took place at the councils of the Church. All 


these matters, however, do not pertain to the nature of God and its relation 
to mankind. The one essential object of theology as the doctrine of God, is 
the nature of God, and this content is in its nature really speculative; those 
theologians who consider this are therefore nothing less than philosophers. 
The science of God is nothing but Philosophy. Philosophy and theology 
have hence here also been counted one, and it is their separation that 
constitutes the transition into modern times, seeing that men have thought 
that for thinking reason something could be true which is not true for 
theology. Down to the Middle Ages, on the contrary, it was held as 
fundamental that there should be but one truth. Thus the theology of the 
scholastics is not to be represented as though, as with us, it merely 
contained doctrines about God, &c., in historic guise, for in fact it also has 
within it the profoundest speculations of Aristotle and of the Neo-Platonists. 
Their philosophy, and much in them that is excellent, is found in Aristotle, 
only in a simpler and purer form; and to them too the whole lay beyond 
actuality and mingled with Christian actuality as it is represented to us. 
From Christianity, within whose bounds we now have our place, 
Philosophy has to re-establish its position. In heathendom the root of 
knowledge was external nature as thought devoid of self, and subjective 
nature as the inward self. Both Nature and the natural self of mankind, and 
likewise thought, there possessed affirmative significance; hence all this 
was good. In Christianity the root of truth has, however, quite another 
meaning; it was not only the truth as against the heathen gods, but as 
against Philosophy also, against nature, against the immediate 
consciousness of man. Nature is there no longer good, but merely a 
negative; self-consciousness, the thought of man, his pure self, all this 
receives a negative position in Christianity. Nature has no validity, and 
affords no interest; its universal laws, as the reality under which the 
individual existences of nature are collected, have likewise no authority: the 


heavens, the sun, the whole of nature is a corpse. Nature is given over to the 
spiritual, and indeed to spiritual subjectivity; thus the course of nature is 
everywhere broken in upon by miracles. With this surrender of natural 
necessity we have the fact associated that all further content, all that truth 
which constitutes the universal of that nature, is given and revealed. The 
one starting-point, the contemplation of nature, is thus for knowledge 
undoubtedly not present. Then this fact is likewise set aside that I am 
present as a self. The self as this immediate certainty has to be abrogated; it 
must also merge itself in another self, but in one beyond, and only there 
does it have its value. This other self, in which the proper self 1s made to 
have its freedom, is first of all likewise a particular self, that has not the 
form of universality: it is determined and limited in time and space, and at 
the same time has the significance of an absolute in and for itself. A real 
sense of self is thus abandoned, but what self-consciousness on the other 
hand gains is not a universal, a thought. In thought I have real affirmative 
significance, not as an individual, but as universal ‘I’; the content of truth is 
now, however, plainly individualized, and thus the thought of the ‘I’ falls 
away. Thereby, however, the highest concrete content of the absolute Idea is 
set forth, in which the opposites that are plainly infinite are united; it is the 
power which unites in itself what appears to consciousness infinitely 
removed from one another — the mortal and the absolute. This absolute is 
itself ‘this’ first of all as this concrete, not as abstraction, but as the unity of 
universal and individual; this concrete consciousness is for the first time 
truth. The reason of the former content being also true, comes to me as 
something not pertaining to myself, but as a thing received outside of self. 
The testimony of spirit, indeed, pertains thereto, and my inmost self is 
present there; but the testimony of spirit is a thing concealed, which does 
not further reveal itself, does not beget the content from itself, but receives 
it. The Spirit which bears witness is further itself distinguished from me as 


an individual; my testifying spirit is another, and there only remains to me 
the empty shell of passivity. Conditioned by this inflexible standpoint, 
Philosophy had to go forth once more. The first working up of this content, 
the inward operation of universal thought in the same, is the task scholastic 
philosophy has to undertake. The opposition between faith and reason 
forms the end arrived at; reason, on the one hand, feels the necessity of 
setting to work on nature in order to obtain immediate certainty, and on the 
other hand of finding in genuine thought, in specific production out of self, 
this same satisfaction. 

We must now speak of the methods and manners of the scholastics. In 
this scholastic activity thought pursues its work quite apart from all regard 
to experience; we no longer hear anything of taking up actuality and 
determining it through thought. Although the Notion came into recognition 
earlier than this, in Aristotle, in the first place, the Notion was not 
apprehended as the necessity of carrying the content further; for this was 
received in its successive manifestations, and there was present merely an 
intermingling of actuality accepted as truth and of thought. Still less, in the 
second place, was the greater part of the content permeated by Notions, for 
this content was taken up superficially into the form of thought — more 
especially with the Stoics and Epicureans. The scholastic philosophy 
altogether dissociates itself from any such endeavours; it leaves actuality to 
exist alongside itself as if it were despised and had no interest. For reason 
found its true existence, its actualization, in another world and not in this; 
the whole progress of the cultivated world goes, however, to the re- 
instalment of a faith in the present world. Nevertheless, at first all 
knowledge and action, and whatever relates to an interest in this world, 
were entirely banished. Branches of knowledge that pertain to such ordinary 
matters as sight and hearing, restful contemplation and occupation with 
ordinary actuality here found no place; nor did such sciences as recognize a 


definite sphere of actuality after their own particular fashion, and constitute 
the material for genuine philosophy, nor arts which give to the Idea a 
sensuous existence. Likewise law and right, the recognition of the actual 
man, were not esteemed as pertaining to the social relationships of life, but 
to some other sphere. In this absence of rationality in the actual, or of 
rationality which has its actuality in ordinary existence, is found the utter 
barbarism of thought, in that it keeps to another world, and does not have 
the Notion of reason — the Notion that the certainty of self is all truth. 

Now thought as sundered has a content, the intelligible world, as an 
actuality existent for itself, to which thought applies itself. Its conduct 1s 
here to be compared with that which takes place when the understanding 
applies itself to the sensuous and perceptible world, makes it as substance 
its basis, having a fixed object in it, and reasoning respecting it; it is then 
not the independent movement of Philosophy proper which penetrates 
existence and expresses it, for all it does is to find predicates regarding it. 
The scholastic philosophy has thus the intelligible world of the Christian 
religion, God and all His attributes and works therewith connected, as an 
independent object; and thought is directed to God’s unchangeableness, to 
such questions as whether matter is eternal, whether man is free, &c. — just 
as the understanding passes to and fro over the phenomenal and perceived. 
Now the scholastic philosophy was here given over to the infinite 
movement of determinate Notions; the categories of possibility and 
actuality, freedom and necessity, constitution and substance, &c., are of this 
nature, they are not fixed, but pure movements. Anything whatever, 
determined as potential, transforms itself equally into the opposite, and 
must necessarily be surrendered; and determination can only save itself by a 
new distinction, because it must, on the one hand, be given up, and on the 
other retained. The scholastics are thus decried on account of the endless 
distinctions which they draw. For the sake of these determinations through 


the abstract Notion the Aristotelian philosophy was predominant, though 
not in its whole extent. It was the Aristotelian Organon that was held in 
such favour, and that indeed just as much for its laws of thought as for its 
metaphysical conceptions — the categories. These abstract Notions 
constituted in their determinateness the understanding of the scholastic 
philosophy, which could not pass beyond itself and attain to freedom, nor 
seize upon the freedom given by reason. 

With this finite form a finite content is likewise directly associated. From 
one determination we pass on to another, and such determinations, as 
particular, are finite; the determination there relates itself externally and not 
as self-comprehensive and self-embracing. The result of this determination 
is that thought will really act as if 1t brought about conclusions, for to draw 
conclusions is the mode of formal logical progression. Philosophy thus 
consists of a methodical and syllogistic reasoning. Just as the Sophists of 
Greece wandered about amongst abstract conceptions on behalf of actuality, 
so did the scholastics on behalf of their intellectual world. To the former 
Being had validity; it they had rescued and delivered as against the 
negativity of the Notion, while along with that they had justified it through 
the same. The principal endeavour of the scholastics was in the same way to 
vindicate the Christian intellectual world as against the confusion of the 
Notion, and through the latter to demonstrate its conformity with the same. 
The universal form of the scholastic philosophy thus consisted in this — 
that a proposition was laid down, the objections to it brought forward, and 
these contradicted through counter-propositions and _ distinctions. 
Philosophy was hence not separated from theology, as it is not in itself, for 
Philosophy is the knowledge of absolute existence, that is to say, theology. 
But to that theology the Christian absolute world was a system which was 
held to be an actuality, as was ordinary actuality for the Greek sophists. Of 


Philosophy proper there thus remained only the laws of thought and 
abstractions. 


A. Relationship of the Scholastic Philosophy to 
Christianity. 


Oe 


PHILOSOPHY WITH THE scholastics had consequently the same quality of 
want of independence as it had before this with the Christian Fathers and 
the Arabians. The Church as already constituted established itself amongst 
the Teutonic nations, and through its constitution it conditioned philosophy. 
The Christian Church had indeed spread itself abroad throughout the 
Roman world, but, more especially in the beginning, it merely formed a 
community of its own, by whom the world was renounced, and which made 
no special claims to recognition — or if such claims were made they were 
merely negative, because the individuals in the world were simply martyrs, 
thus renouncing the world. But the Church in time became dominant, and 
the Roman emperors, both of the East and of the West, embraced 
Christianity. Thus the Church attained to a position openly recognized and 
undisturbed, from which it exercised much influence upon the world. The 
political world, however, fell into the hands of the Teutonic nations, and 
thereby a new form arose, and to this the scholastic philosophy pertains. We 
know the revolution by the name of the Migration of the Nations (supra, pp. 
23, 24). Fresh races inundated the ancient Roman world and established 
themselves therein; they thus erected their new world on the ruins of the old 
— a picture which Rome in its present aspect still presents. There the 
splendour of the Christian temples is due in part to the remnants of the 
ancient, and new palaces are built on ruins and have ruins all around. 

1. The principal feature in the Middle Ages is found in this disunion, the 
two sides here present; there are revealed in it two nations, two manners of 


speech. We see people who have hitherto ruled, a previous world having its 


own language, arts, and sciences, and on this to them foreign element the 
new nations grafted themselves, and these thus started upon their course 
internally dissevered. In this history we have thus before us not the 
development of a nation from itself, but one proceeding from its opposite, 
and one which is and remains burdened by this opposite, and which takes it 
up into itself and has to overcome it. Hence these people have in this way 
represented in themselves the nature of the spiritual process. Spirit is the 
making for itself a presupposition, the giving to itself the natural as a 
counterpoise, the separating itself therefrom, thus the making it an object, 
and then for the first time the working upon this hypothesis, formulating it, 
and from itself bringing it forth, begetting it, internally reconstructing it. 
Hence in the Roman as in the Byzantine world, Christianity has triumphed 
as a Church; but neither of these worlds was capable of effectuating the new 
religion in itself and of bringing forth a new world from this principle. For 
in both there was a character already present — customs, laws, a juridical 
system, a constitution (if it can be called constitution), a political condition, 
capacities, art, science, spiritual culture — in short, everything was there. 
The nature of spirit, on the contrary, requires that the world thus constituted 
should be begotten from it, and that this process of begetting should take 
place through the agency of reaction, through the assimilation of something 
which has gone before. These conquerors have thus established themselves 
in a foreign sphere, and have become the rulers over it; but at the same time 
they have come under the dominion of a new spirit which has been imposed 
upon them. Although on the one hand predominant, on the other they have 
come under the dominion of the spiritual element, because they conducted 
themselves passively in regard to it. 

The spiritual Idea or spirituality has become imposed upon the dulness, 
both in mind and spirit, of these rough barbarians; their hearts were thereby 
pricked. The rough nature has in this way become immanent in the Idea as 


an eternal opposition, or there is kindled in them infinite pain, the most 
terrible suffering — such that it may even be represented as a crucified 
Christ. They had to sustain this conflict within themselves, and one side of 
it is found in the philosophy which later on made its appearance amongst 
them, and was first of all received as something given. They are still 
uncultured people, but for all their barbaric dulness they are deep in heart 
and mind; on them, then, has the principle of mind been bestowed, and 
along with it this pain, this war between spiritual and natural, has 
necessarily been instituted. Culture here begins from the most terrible 
contradiction, and this has to be by it resolved. It is a kingdom of pain, but 
of purgatory, for that which is in the pain is spirit and not animal, and spirit 
does not die, but goes forth from its grave. The two sides of this 
contradiction are really thus related to one another in such a way that it is 
the spiritual which has to reign over the barbarians. 

The true dominion of spirit cannot, however, be a dominion in the sense 
that its opposite is in subjection to it; spirit in and for itself cannot have the 
subjective spirit to which it relates confronting it as an externally obedient 
slave, for this last 1s 1tself also spirit. The dominion that exists must take up 
this position, that spirit is in subjective spirit in harmony with itself. The 
universal is thus that opposition in which the one can only have supremacy 
by the subjection of the other, but which already contains the principle of 
resolution in itself because mind must necessarily bear rule. And hence the 
consequent development is only this, that mind as reconciliation attains the 
mastery. To this it pertains that not the subjective consciousness, mind and 
heart alone, but also the worldly rule, laws, institutions, the human life, in 
so far as these rest in mind, must become rational. In the Republic of Plato 
we have met with the idea that the philosophers are those who ought to 
reign. Now is the time in which it is said that the spiritual are to govern, but 
this talk about the spiritual has been made to bear the significance that 


ecclesiasticism and the ecclesiastics ought to govern. The spiritual is thus 
made a particular form, an individual, but the real meaning that it bears is 
that the spiritual as such ought to be the determining factor; and this has 
passed current until the present day. Thus in the French Revolution we see 
that abstract thought is made to rule; in accordance with it constitution and 
laws are determined, it forms the bond between man and man; and men 
come to have the consciousness that what is esteemed amongst them is 
abstract thought, and that liberty and equality are what ought to be 
regarded; in this the subject also has his real value, even in relation to 
actuality. 

One form of this reconciliation is likewise this, that the subject is 
satisfied with himself and in himself as he stands and moves, with his 
thoughts, his desires, with his spirituality; and thus that his knowledge, his 
thought, his conviction, has come to be the highest, and has the 
determination of the divine, of what holds good as absolute. The divine and 
spiritual is thus implanted in my subjective spirit, is identical with me; I 
myself am the universal, and it has efficacy for me only as I directly know 
it. This form of reconciliation is the newest, but the most one-sided. For the 
spiritual is not there determined as objective, but is only comprehended as it 
is in my subjectivity, in my consciousness: my conviction as such is taken 
as ultimate, and that is the formal reconciliation of subjectivity with itself. If 
the reconciliation has this form, the point of view of which we spoke before 
has no longer any interest; it is past and a mere matter of history. If the 
conviction as it immediately reveals itself within every subject is the true, 
the absolute, this process of mediation between God, as the true and 
absolute, and mankind, is no longer in us a necessity. The doctrines of the 
Christian religion have likewise the position of something foreign, 
pertaining to a particular time, that with which certain men have occupied 
themselves. The conception that the Idea is absolutely concrete, and is as 


spirit in a relation of opposition to the subject, has disappeared, and only 
shows itself as having passed away. In so far that which I have said about 
the principle of the Christian system, and shall still say of the scholastics, 
has interest only from the standpoint which I have given, when the interest 
is in the Idea in its concrete determination, and not from the standpoint of 
the immediate reconciliation of the subject with himself. 

2. We have now to consider further the character of the opposition to any 
agreement with Philosophy; and to do this we must shortly call to mind the 
historical aspect of the case, although we need only treat of the main points 
therein. The first matter to consider is the opposition that exists in the 
world. This form of opposition as it appears in history is as follows. 
Spirituality as such should be the spirituality of the heart; spirit, however, is 
one, and thus the communion of those who have this spirituality is asserted. 
Hence a community arises, which then becomes an external order, and thus, 
as we have seen (pp. 21, 22), expands into a church. In as far as spirit is its 
principle, it is, as spiritual, immediately universal, for isolation in feeling, 
opinion, &c., is unspiritual. The Church organizes itself, but yet it goes 
forth into worldly existence, attains to riches, possesses goods, and even 
becomes worldly and imbued with all the brute passions; for the spiritual is 
merely the original principle. The heart that is set on ordinary existence, on 
the world, and the whole of such human relationships as are hereby 
involved, is guided by these inclinations, desires and passions, by all this 
grossness and vulgarity. Thus the Church merely has the spiritual principle 
within itself without its being truly real, and in such a way that its further 
relationships are not yet rational; for such is their character before the 
development of the spiritual principle in the world. The worldly element 
without being conformable to the spiritual, is present as existence, and is the 
immediately natural worldly element; in this way the Church comes to have 
in itself the immediately natural principle. All the passions it has within 


itself — arrogance, avarice, violence, deceit, rapacity, murder, envy, hatred 
— all these sins of barbarism are present in it, and indeed they belong to its 
scheme of government. This government is thus already a rule of passion, 
although it professes to be a spiritual rule, and thus the Church is for the 
most part wrong in its worldly principles, though right in its spiritual aspect. 

Hence the new religion separated our whole conception of the world into 
two different worlds, the intellectual but not subjectively conceived world, 
and the temporal world. Therefore life as a whole fell into two parts, two 
kingdoms. Directly opposite the spiritual worldly kingdom there stands the 
independent worldly kingdom, emperor against pope, papacy and Church 
— not a state, but a worldly government; there the world beyond, here the 
world beside us. Two absolutely essential principles conflict with one 
another; the rude ways of the world, the ruggedness of the individual will, 
beget an opposition most terrible and severe. The culture which now begins 
to show itself is confronted by this incomplete reality, as an actual world in 
opposition to its world of thought; and it does not recognize the one as 
present in the other. It possesses two establishments, two standards of 
measure and of weight, and these it does not bring together but leaves 
mutually estranged. 

The spiritual kingdom likewise has as Church an immediate present of 
ordinary actuality, but the worldly kingdom, both as external nature and as 
the real self of consciousness, has no truth or value in itself; for truth, as 
lying beyond it — the measure of truth that shines in it — is given to it 
from without as something inconceivable and in itself complete. The 
worldly kingdom must thus be subject to the spiritual become worldly; the 
emperor is hence defender and protector of the Church (advocatus 
ecclesice). The worldly element, in a certain sense, takes up a position of 
independence, no doubt, but it is still in unity with the other in such a way 
that it recognizes the spiritual as dominant. In this opposition a war must 


arise both on account of the worldly element which is present in the Church 
itself, and likewise on account of the directly worldly element of violence 
and of barbarism in worldly rule as it exists per se. The war must at first, 
however, prove disastrous to the worldly side, for just as its own position is 
asserted, the other is likewise recognized by it, and it is forced humbly to 
submit to this last, to the spiritual and its passions. The bravest, noblest 
emperors have been excommunicated by popes, cardinals, legates, and even 
by archbishops and bishops; and they could do nothing in self-defence, nor 
put their trust in outward power, for it was internally broken; and thus they 
were ever vanquished and finally forced to surrender. 

In the second place, as regards morality in the individual, we see on the 
one hand religion in its truly noble and attractive form in a few isolated 
individuals alone. I refer to those solitary spirits who are dead to the world 
and far removed therefrom, who find in their emotions what satisfies them, 
and, living in a little circle, can limit themselves to the sphere of religion. 
This is the case with women in the Middle Ages, or with the monks or other 
solitaries who were able to preserve themselves in a restricted and 
contracted state of fervour such as this, in which the spiritual side makes 
itself infinitely felt, although it lacks actuality. The one truth stood isolated 
and alone in man, the whole actuality of mind was not yet penetrated by it. 
On the other hand it is, however, essential that mind as will, impulse and 
passion, should demand quite another position, another mode of venting and 
realizing itself, than any such solitary and contracted sphere affords, that the 
world should require a more extended sphere of existence, an actual 
association of individuals, reason and thought coming together in actual 
relations and actions. This circle in which mind is realized — the human 
life — is, however, at first separated from the spiritual region of truth. 
Subjective virtue partakes more of the character of suffering and privation 


on its own account, morality is just this renunciation and self-surrender, and 


virtue as regards others merely has the character of benevolence, a fleeting, 
accidental character destitute of relation. All that pertains to actuality is 
hence not perfected by the truth, which remains a heavenly truth alone, a 
Beyond. Actuality, the earthly element, is consequently God-forsaken and 
hence arbitrary; a few isolated individuals are holy, and the others are not 
holy. In these others we first see the holiness of a moment in the quarter of 
an hour of worship, and then for weeks a life of rudest selfishness and 
violence and the most ruthless passion. Individuals fall from one extreme 
into another, from the extreme of rude excess, lawlessness, barbarism, and 
self-will, into the renunciation of all things without exception, the conquest 
of all desires. 


The great army of the Crusaders gives us the best example of this. They 
march forth on a holy errand, but on the way they give free vent to all the 
passions, and in this the leaders show the example; the individuals allow 
themselves to fall into violence and heinous sin. Their march accomplished, 
though with an utter lack of judgment and forethought, and with the loss of 
thousands on the way, Jerusalem is reached: it is beautiful when Jerusalem 
comes in view to see them all doing penance in contrition of heart, falling 
on their faces and reverently adoring. But this is only a moment which 
follows upon months of frenzy, foolishness and grossness, which 
everywhere displayed itself on their march. Animated by the loftiest 
bravery, they go on to storm and conquer the sacred citadel, and then they 
bathe themselves in blood, revel in endless cruelties, and rage with a brutal 
ferocity. From this they again pass on to contrition and penance; then they 
get up from their knees reconciled and sanctified, and once more they give 
themselves up to all the littleness of miserable passions, of selfishness and 
envy, of avarice and cupidity: their energies are directed to the satisfaction 
of their lusts, and they bring to nought the fair possession that their bravery 


had won. This comes to pass because the principle is only present in them 
in its implicitude as an abstract principle, and the actuality of man is not as 
yet spiritually formed and fashioned. This is the manner in which the 
opposition in actuality manifests itself. 

In the third place, we reach the opposition existing in the content of 
religion, in the religious consciousness; this has many forms, though we 
have here only to call to mind those that are most inward. On the one hand, 
we have the Idea of God — that He is known as the Trinity; on the other, 
we have worship, i.e. the process of individuals making themselves 
conformable to spirit, to God, and reaching the certainty of entering the 
kingdom of God. A present and actual church is an actuality of the kingdom 
of God upon earth, in such a way that this last is present for every man — 
every individual lives and must live in the kingdom of God. In this 
disposition we have the reconciliation of every individual; thereby each 
becomes a citizen of this kingdom, and participates in the enjoyment of this 
certainty. But this reconciliation is allied to the fact that in Christ the unity 
of the divine and human nature is shown forth, that is to say, the way in 
which the spirit of God must be present in man. This Christ thus cannot be 
one who is past and gone, and the life of reconciliation cannot be a mere 
recollection of that past. For as the just behold Christ in heaven, so must 
Christ be an object on earth which may likewise be beheld. In that case this 
process must be present — the individual must be united to this to him 
objective form, and it becomes identical with him; the history of Christ, that 
God reveals Himself as man, sacrifices Himself, and through this sacrifice 
raises Himself to the right hand of God, is in the individual always being 
accomplished in the culminating point which is called the sacrifice of the 
mass. The mediating element to which the individual relates himself in 
worship, is ever present in the mass as the objective of which the individual 
must be made to partake, as the Host and the act of partaking of the same. 


This Host, on the one hand, as objective, is held to be divine, and, on the 
other, it is in form an unspiritual and external thing. But that is the lowest 
depth of externality reached in the Church; for in this perfect externality it 
is before the thing that the knee must be bowed, and not in as far as it is an 
object that may be partaken of. Luther changed this way of regarding 
matters; in what is called the Supper, he has retained the mystical fact that 
the subject receives the divine element into himself; but he maintains that it 
is only divine in so far as it is partaken of in this subjective spirituality of 
faith, and ceases to be an external thing. But in the Church of the Middle 
Ages, in the Catholic Church generally, the Host is honoured even as an 
external thing; thus if a mouse eats of the Host, both it and its excrements 
are reverenced; there the divine element has altogether the form of 
externality. This is the central point of intense opposition which is on the 
one hand dissolved, and on the other remains in perfect contradiction, so 
that the Host, still held to be a merely external thing, must nevertheless be 
thus high and absolute. 

With this externality the other side 1s connected — the consciousness of 
this relation — and here we then have the consciousness of what is spiritual, 
of what is the truth, in the possession of a priesthood. Thus as thing it is 
naturally also in the possession of another, from whom, since it is 
something distinguished by itself, it has to receive its distinction — or it 
must be consecrated — and this last is likewise an external action only, 
performed by individuals. The power to give this distinction to the thing is 
in the possession of the Church; from the Church the laity receive it. 

But besides all this, the relationship of the subject in himself, the fact 
that he belongs to the Church and is a true member of the same, must be 
considered. After the admission of individuals into the Church their 
participation therein must likewise be brought about — that 1s, their 
purification from sin. To this it is, however, essential, in the first place, that 


it should be known what evil is, and secondly, that the individual should 
desire the good and that pertaining to religion; and thirdly, that sin should 
be committed from an innate and natural sinfulness. Now since what is 
inward, or conscience, must be of a right nature, the sins that are committed 
must be removed, and made as though they had not happened; man must 
ever be purified, baptized anew, so to speak, and received back again: the 
negation that shuts him out must ever be removed. Against this sinfulness 
positive commands and laws are now given, so that from the nature of spirit 
men cannot know what is good and evil. Thus the divine law is an external, 
which must hence be in someone’s possession; and priests are separated 
from others, so that they are exclusively acquainted both with the particular 
details of doctrine and the means of grace, i.e. the mode whereby the 
individual is religious in his worship and comes to know that he participates 
in the divine. In the same way that the administration of the means of grace 
belongs as an outward possession to the Church in relation to worship, so is 
the Church also in possession of a moral estimate for judging of the actions 
of individuals; it is in the possession of the conscience, as of knowledge as 
a whole, so that man’s inmost essence, his accountability, passes into other 
hands and to another person, and the subject is devoid of individuality even 
in his inmost self. The Church also knows what the individual ought to do; 
his faults must be known, and another, the Church, knows them; the sins 
must be taken away, and this also is effected in an external way, through 
purchase, fasting and stripes, through journeyings, pilgrimages, &c. Now 
this is a relation of self-suppression, unspirituality and deadness both of 
knowledge and will, in the highest things as well as in the most trivial 
actions. 

These are the main facts as regards externality in religion itself, on which 
all further determinations depend. 


3. We have now obtained a better idea of the elements present in this 
philosophy; but in barbaric nations Christianity could have this form of 
externality alone, and this pertains to history. For the dulness and frightful 
barbarism of such nations must be met by servitude, and through this 
service must their education be accomplished. Man serves under this yoke; 
this fearful discipline had to be gone through if the Teutonic nations were to 
be raised into spiritual life. But this severe and wearisome service has an 
end, an object; infinite spring and infinite elasticity, the freedom of spirit, 1s 
the prize. The Indians are in equal servitude, but they are irrevocably lost — 
identified and identical with nature, yet in themselves opposed to nature. 
Knowledge is thus limited to the Church, but in this very knowledge a 
positive authority is firmly rooted, and it is a prominent feature of this 
philosophy, whose first quality 1s consequently that of lack of freedom. 
Thought thus does not appear as though it proceeded from itself and was 
grounded in itself, but as being really independent of self and depending on 
a given content, the doctrine of the Church — which, although speculative 
itself, also contains the mode of the immediate existence of external objects. 

In theological form it may be said that, in general, the Middle Ages 
signify the dominion of the Son and not of Spirit; for this last is still in the 
possession of the priesthood. The Son has differentiated Himself from the 
Father, and is regarded as remaining in this differentiation, so that the 
Father in Him is only implicit; but in the unity of both we first reach Spirit, 
the Son as Love. If we remain a moment too long in the difference without 
likewise asserting the identity, the Son is the Other; and in this we find the 
Middle Ages defined and characterized. The character of Philosophy in the 
Middle Ages is thus in the second place an attempt to think, to conceive, to 
philosophize under the burden of absolute hypotheses; for it is not the 
thinking Idea in its freedom, but set forth in the form of an externality. We 
thus find here in Philosophy the same character as is present in the general 


condition of things, and for this reason I before called to mind the concrete 
character that prevails; for on every period of time one special characteristic 
is always imprinted. The philosophy of the Middle Ages thus contains the 
Christian principle, which is the highest incentive to thought, because the 
Ideas therein present are thoroughly speculative. Of this one side is that the 
Idea is grasped by the heart, if we call the individual man the heart. The 
identity of the immediate individuality with the Idea rests in this, that the 
Son, the mediator, is known as this man; this is the identity of spirit with 
God for the heart as such. But the connection itself, since it is likewise a 
connection with God in God, is hence immediately mystical and 
speculative; thus here there is the call to thought which was first of all 
responded to by the Fathers, and then by the scholastics. 

But since, in the third place, there exists the opposition between the 
doctrine of the Church and the worldly man — who has indeed through 
thought worked his way out of this same barbarism, but who in his healthy 
human understanding has not yet penetrated to reason — the mode in which 
Philosophy was treated at this time for the setting forth of formal thought, 
has still no concrete content. We may appeal to the human concrete mind; in 
it we have a living present as thinking and feeling; a concrete content such 
as this has its root in the thought of man, and constitutes the material for his 
independent consciousness. Formal thought directs its course by this; the 
wanderings of abstract reflection have in such consciousness an aim, which 
sets a limit upon them, and leads them back to a human concrete. But the 
reflections of the scholastics on such a content depend unsupported on the 
determinations of formal thought, on formal conclusions; and all the 
determinations regarding natural relationships, laws of nature, &c., that may 
issue, receive as yet no sustenance from experience; they are not yet 
determined by the healthy human understanding. In this respect the content 
likewise is unspiritual, and these unspiritual relationships are inverted and 


carried into the spiritual in so far as advance is made to determinateness of a 
higher kind. These three points constitute the main characteristics of this 
philosophy. 

More particularly we would shortly deal with the chief representatives of 
this philosophy. Scholastic philosophy is considered to begin with John 
Scotus Erigena who flourished about the year 860, and who must not be 
confused with the Duns Scotus of a later date. We do not quite know 
whether he belonged to Ireland or to Scotland, for Scotus points to 
Scotland, and Erigena to Ireland. With him true philosophy first begins, and 
his philosophy in the main coincides with the idealism of the Neo- 
Platonists. Here and there stray works of Aristotle were likewise known, 
even to John Scotus, but the knowledge of Greek was very limited and rare. 
He shows some knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew tongues, and even of 
Arabic as well; but we do not know how he attained to this. He also 
translated from Greek to Latin writings of Dionysius the Areopagite, a later 
Greek philosopher of the Alexandrian school, who more especially 
followed Proclus: namely, De celesti hierarchia, and others which Brucker 
calls (Hist. crit. phil. T. IN. p. 521), nuge et deliria Platonica. Michael 
Balbus, Emperor of Constantinople, had in the year 824 made a present of 
these works to the Emperor Louis the Pious; Charles the Bald caused them 
to be translated by Scotus, who long resided at his court. In this way 
something of the Alexandrian philosophy became known in the West. The 
Pope quarrelled with Charles, and complained to him of the translator, 
against whom he made the reproach that “he should have first sent the book 
to him in conformity with the general usage, and asked his approval.” John 
Scotus afterwards lived in England as head of a school at Oxford, which 
had been founded by King Alfred.*® 

Scotus was also the author of some original works, which are not without 
depth and penetration, upon nature and its various orders (De nature 


divisione), &c. Dr. Hjort, of Copenhagen, published an epitome of the 
writings of Scotus Erigena, in 1823. Scotus Erigena sets to work 
philosophically, expressing himself in the manner of the Neo-Platonists, and 
not freely, and as from himself. Thus in the method of expression adopted 
by Plato, and also by Aristotle, we are rejoiced to find a new conception, 
and on bringing it to the test of philosophy, to find it both correct and 
profound; but here everything is ready to hand, cut and dry. Yet, with 
Scotus, theology is not yet built on exegesis, and on the authority of the 
Church; the Church in many cases rejected his writings. Thus Scotus is 
reproached by a Lyons church council in these words: “There have come to 
us the writings of a boastful, chattering man, who disputes about divine 
providence and predestination, in human fashion, or, as he himself boasts, 
with philosophic arguments, and without relying on the holy scriptures and 
bringing forward the authority of the Fathers. And he dares to defend this 
on its own merit, and to establish it on its own laws, without submitting 
himself to the holy scriptures and the authority of the Fathers.” Scotus 
Erigena hence even said: “The true Philosophy is the true Religion, and the 
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true Religion is the true Philosophy.” The separation came later on. Scotus 


then made a beginning, but properly he does not belong to the scholastics. 


B. General Historical Points of View. 
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ALL FURTHER SCHOLASTIC philosophy attaches itself more to the 
doctrines of the Christian Church; the ecclesiastical system which it thereby 
made its necessary basis, became early established through church councils, 
while the faith of the Evangelical Church already prevailed before the time 
of these councils from which the Catholic Church derives its support. The 
most important and most interesting thoughts which pertain to the 
scholastics, are, on the one hand, the strife between nominalism and 
realism; and, on the other, the proof of the existence of God — quite a new 


manifestation. 
1. The Building Up of Dogmas on Metaphysical Grounds. 


The efforts of the scholastics were further directed, firstly, to the building 
up of the dogmas of the Christian Church on metaphysical bases. After this, 
the collected doctrines of the Church were systematically treated. Then the 
scholastics had branches or modifications of these dogmas, which were not 
determined by the doctrinal system. Those grounds themselves, and then 
these further and special points of view, were objects handed over for free 
discussion. Neo-Platonic philosophy was what lay before the theologians 
first of all; the manner of this school is recognized in the older and purer 
scholastics. Anselm and Abelard are the more distinguished of those who 
follow later. 


a. Anselm. 


Amongst those who wished to give additional proof of the doctrines of the 
Church through thought, is Anselm, a man of great distinction and high 
repute. He was born at Aosta, in Piedmont, about 1034; in 1060 he became 
a monk at Bec, and in 1093 was raised to the rank of Archbishop of 
Canterbury; in 1109 he died He sought to consider and prove 
philosophically the doctrines of the Church, and it has even been said of 
him that he laid the basis for scholastic philosophy. 

He speaks as follows of the relation of faith to thought: “Our faith must 
be defended by reason against the godless, and not against those who glory 
in the name of Christian; for of these we may rightly demand that they 
should hold firm to the obligations which they came under in baptism. 
Those others must be shown through reason how irrationally they strive 
against us. The Christian must go on through faith to reason, and not come 
from reason to faith; but if he cannot attain to comprehension, he must still 
less depart from faith. For if he is able to press on to knowledge, he rejoices 
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therein; when he is unable so to do, he humbly adores. 
noteworthy remark, which contains his whole philosophy, in his work Cur 
Deus homo (1. 2), which is rich in speculative thought: “It appears to me 
great negligence if we are firm in the faith, and do not seek also to 
comprehend what we believe.” Now this is declared to be arrogance; 
immediate knowledge, faith, is held to be higher than knowledge. But 
Anselm and the scholastics maintained the opposite view. 

Anselm may be regarded from this point of view as quite specially the 
founder of scholastic theology. For the thought of proving through a simple 
chain of reasoning what was believed — that God exists — left him no rest 
day and night, and tortured him for long. At first he believed his desire to 
prove the divine truths through reason to be a temptation of the devil, and 
he was in great anxiety and distress on that account; finally, however, 
success came to him by the grace of God in his Proslogium. This is the so- 


called ontological proof of the existence of God which he set forth, and 
which made him specially famous. This proof was included among the 
various proofs up to the time of Kant, and — by some who have not yet 
reached the Kantian standpoint — it is so included even to the present day. 
It is different from what we find and read of amongst the ancients. For it 
was said that God is absolute thought as objective; for because things in the 
world are contingent, they are not the truth in and for itself — but this is 
found in the infinite. The scholastics also knew well from the Aristotelian 
philosophy the metaphysical proposition that potentiality is nothing by 
itself, but is clearly one with actuality. Later, on the other hand, the 
opposition between thought itself and Being began to appear with Anselm. 
It is noteworthy that only now for the first time through the Middle Ages 
and in Christianity, the universal Notion and Being, as it is to ordinary 
conception, became established in this pure abstraction as these infinite 
extremes; and thus the highest law has come to consciousness. But we reach 
our profoundest depths in bringing the highest opposition into 
consciousness. Only no advance was made beyond the division as such, 
although Anselm also tried to find the connection between the sides. But 
while hitherto God appeared as the absolute existent, and the universal was 
attributed to Him as predicate, an opposite order begins with Anselm — 
Being becomes predicate, and the absolute Idea is first of all established as 
the subject, but the subject of thought. Thus if the existence of God is once 
abandoned as the first hypothesis, and established as a result of thought, 
self-consciousness is on the way to turn back within itself. Then we have 
the question coming in, Does God exist? while on the other side the 
question of most importance was, What is God? 

The ontological proof, which is the first properly metaphysical proof of 
the existence of God, consequently came to mean that God as the Idea of 
existence which unites all reality in itself, also has the reality of existence 


within Himself; this proof thus follows from the Notion of God, that He is 
the universal essence of all essence. The drift of this reasoning is, according 
to Anselm (Proslogium, c. 2), as follows: “It is one thing to say that a thing 
is in the understanding, and quite another to perceive that it exists. Even an 
ignorant person (insipiens) will thus be quite convinced that in thought 
there is something beyond which nothing greater can be thought; for when 
he hears this he understands it, and everything that is understood is in the 
understanding. But that beyond which nothing greater can be thought 
cannot certainly be in the understanding alone. For if it 1s accepted as in 
thought alone, we may go on farther to accept it as existent; that, however, 
is something greater” than what is merely thought. “Thus were that beyond 
which nothing greater can be thought merely in the understanding, that 
beyond which nothing greater can be thought would be something beyond 
which something greater can be thought. But that 1s truly impossible; there 
thus without doubt exists both in the understanding and in reality something 
beyond which nothing greater can be thought.” The highest conception 
cannot be in the understanding alone; it is essential that it should exist. Thus 
it is made clear that Being is in a superficial way subsumed under the 
universal of reality, that to this extent Being does not enter into opposition 
with the Notion. That is quite right; only the transition is not demonstrated 
— that the subjective understanding abrogates itself. This, however, is just 
the question which gives the whole interest to the matter. When reality or 
completion is expressed in such a way that it is not yet posited as existent, it 
is something thought, and rather opposed to Being than that this is 
subsumed under it. 

This mode of arguing held good until the time of Kant; and we see in it 
the endeavour to apprehend the doctrine of the Church through reason. This 
opposition between Being and thought is the starting point in philosophy, 
the absolute that contains the two opposites within itself — a conception, 


according to Spinoza, which involves its existence likewise. Of Anselm it is 
however to be remarked that the formal logical mode of the understanding, 
the process of scholastic reasoning is to be found in him, the content indeed 
is right, but the form faulty. For in the first place the expression “the 
thought of a Highest” is assumed as the prius. Secondly, there are two sorts 
of objects of thought — one that is and another that is not; the object that is 
only thought and does not exist, is as imperfect as that which only is 
without being thought. The third point is that what is highest must likewise 
exist. But what is highest, the standard to which all else must conform, must 
be no mere hypothesis, as we find it represented in the conception of a 
highest acme of perfection, as a content which is thought and likewise is. 
This very content, the unity of Being and thought, is thus indeed the true 
content; but because Anselm has it before him only in the form of the 
understanding, the opposites are identical and conformable to unity in a 
third determination only — the Highest — which, in as far as it is 
regulative, is outside of them. In this it is involved that we should first of all 
have subjective thought, and then distinguished from that, Being. We allow 
that if we think a content (and it is apparently indifferent whether this is 
God or any other), it may be the case that this content does not exist. The 
assertion “Something that is thought does not exist” is now subsumed under 
the above standard and is not conformable to it. We grant that the truth 1s 
that which is not merely thought but which likewise is. But of this 
opposition nothing here is said. Undoubtedly God would be imperfect, if He 
were merely thought and did not also have the determination of Being. But 
in relation to God we must not take thought as merely subjective; thought 
here signifies the absolute, pure thought, and thus we must ascribe to Him 
the quality of Being. On the other hand if God were merely Being, if He 
were not conscious of Himself as self-consciousness, He would not be 
Spirit, a thought that thinks itself. 


Kant, on the other hand, attacked and rejected Anselm’s proof — which 
rejection the whole world afterwards followed up — on the ground of its 
being an assumption that the unity of Being and thought is the highest 
perfection. What Kant thus demonstrates in the present day — that Being is 
different from thought and that Being is not by any means posited with 
thought — was a criticism offered even in that time by a monk named 
Gaunilo. He combated this proof of Anselm’s in a Liber pro insipiente to 
which Anselm himself directed a reply in his Liber apologeticus adversus 
insipientem.~ Thus Kant says (Kritik der reinen Vernunft, p. 464 of the 
sixth edition): If we think a hundred dollars, this conception does not 
involve existence. That is certainly true: what is only a conception does not 
exist, but it is likewise not a true content, for what does not exist, is merely 
an untrue conception. Of such we do not however here speak, but of pure 
thought; it is nothing new to say they are different — Anselm knew this just 
as well as we do. God is the infinite, just as body and soul, Being and 
thought are eternally united; this is the speculative, true definition of God. 
To the proof which Kant criticizes in a manner which it is the fashion to 
follow now-a-days, there is thus lacking only the perception of the unity of 
thought and of existence in the infinite; and this alone must form the 
commencement. 

Other proofs such, for example, as the cosmological, which argues from 
the contingency of the world to an absolute existence, have thereby not 
reached the idea of absolute essence as spirit, and are without consciousness 
of the fact that it is an object of thought. The old physico-theological proof, 
which even Socrates possessed, from beauty, order, organic ends, indeed 
implies an understanding, a richer thought of absolute existence, and not 
alone an indeterminate Being, but in this proof it likewise remains unknown 
that God is the Idea. And then what sort of an understanding is God? A 
different and immediate one; then this spirit 1s independent. Further, 


disorder likewise exists, and thus there must be something else conceived of 
than this apparent order of nature only. But from asking about the existence 
of God, from making his objective mode a predicate and thus knowing that 
God is Idea, to pass to making the absolute existence I = I, thinking self- 
consciousness, not as predicate but in such a way that each thinking I is the 
moment of this self-consciousness — is still a long stride. Here, where we 
see this form first emerge, absolute existence is clearly to be taken as the 
Beyond of finite consciousness; this is to itself the null and void, and it has 
not yet grasped its sense of self. Its thoughts regarding things are manifold, 
and the mere fact of being a thing is to it likewise just such a predicate as 
the rest; but it is thereby not yet turned back within itself, it knows of 
existence, but not of itself. 

In this, says Tennemann (Vol. VIII. Sec. I. p. 121), “Anselm has laid the 
first formal ground of scholastic theology;” but even before this the same 
was present, only to a more limited extent, and merely for individual 
dogmas — as is also the case with Anselm. His writings bear witness of 
great penetration and mental ability; and he gave rise to the philosophy of 
the scholastics, inasmuch as he united theology to philosophy. The theology 
of the Middle Ages thus stands much higher than that of modern times; 
never have Catholics been such barbarians as to say that there should not be 
knowledge of the eternal truth, and that it should not be philosophically 
comprehended. This is one point which has to be specially noted in Anselm, 
the other is that he apprehended in its unity that highest opposition between 
thought and Being spoken of above. 


b. Abelard. 


With Anselm Peter Abelard is associated, both being mainly concerned in 
the introduction of philosophy into theology. Abelard lived about 1100 — 
from 1079 to 1142 — and is famed for his learning, but still more famed in 


the world of sentiment and passion for his love to Heloise and his after 
fate.4 After the days of Anselm he attained to great repute, and he followed 
him in his treatment of the doctrines of the Church, more especially seeking 
to give a philosophic proof of the Trinity. He taught at Paris. Paris about 
this time was to the theologians what Bologna was to the jurists, the central 
point of the sciences; it was at that time the seat of philosophizing theology. 
Abelard often delivered his lectures there before a thousand listeners. 
Theological science and philosophizing regarding it, was in France (as was 
jurisprudence in Italy) a matter of great importance, which, as most 
significant in the development of France, has hitherto been too much 
neglected. The conception prevailed that philosophy and religion were one 
and the same; which they absolutely speaking are. But the distinction was 
soon reached, “that much may be true in philosophy and false in theology:” 
this the Church denied. Tennemann (Vol. VII. Sec. I. pp. 460, 461) quotes 
as follows from a rescript of the Bishop Stephen: “They say that this is true 
according to philosophy, and not according to the Catholic faith, just as if 
there were two contradictory truths, and as if in the doctrines of the 
accursed heathen a truth contradictory to the truth of the holy scriptures 
could be present.” While then undoubtedly, through the separation of the 
four faculties in the University of Paris which came about in 1270, 
philosophy became separated from theology, it was yet forbidden to it to 
subject theological beliefs and dogmas to disputation.“ 


2. Methodical Representation of the Doctrinal System of the Church. 


We now go on to the more definite form which the scholastic theology 
reached; for in a second development of scholastic philosophy the main 
endeavour became to make the teaching of the Christian Church 
methodical, while still keeping its connection with all previous 
metaphysical arguments. These and their counter-arguments were placed 


side by side in stating every dogma, so that theology became represented in 
a scientific system, while before this the ecclesiastical teaching in the 
general education of the clergy was limited to the propounding of 
successive dogmas, and the writing down of passages from Augustine and 
other Fathers bearing on each proposition. 


a. Peter Lombard. 


Peter of Novara in Lombardy was the first of those who brought this to 
pass; he dates from the middle of the twelfth century, and was the originator 
of this method. He died in the year 1164. Petrus Lombardus set forth a 
whole system of scholastic theology which remained for several centuries 
the basis of the doctrine of the Church. He composed to that end his 
Quatuor libros sententiarum, and hence he likewise received the name 
Magister sententiarum. For in those times every learned schoolman had 
some predicate such as Doctor acutus, invincibilis, sententiosus, angelicus, 
&c. Others also availed themselves of the same title for their works; thus 
Robert Pulleyn wrote Sententiarum libros octo.~ 

Lombard collected the principal points in church doctrines from councils 
and Fathers, and then added subtle questions respecting particular items; 
with these the schools occupied themselves, and they became a subject of 
disputation. He himself, indeed, answered these questions, but he caused 
counter-arguments to follow, and his answer often left the whole matter 
problematical, so that the questions were not properly decided. The 
arguments are thus enumerated on either side; even the Fathers contradicted 
themselves, and numerous passages from them were quoted by both the 
opposed sides in support of their respective views. In this way theses arose, 
then guestiones, in reply to these argumenta, then again positiones, and 
finally dubia; according as men chose to take the words in this sense or that, 


and followed this or that authority. Yet a certain degree of method began to 
enter in. 

Speaking generally, this middle of the twelfth century forms the epoch in 
which scholasticism became more universal as a learned theology. The 
book of Lombard was all through the Middle Ages commentated by the 
doctores theologicee dogmatice, who were now held to be the recognized 
guardians of ecclesiastical doctrine, while the clergy had charge of the soul. 
Those doctors had great authority, they held synods, criticized and 
condemned this or that doctrine and book as heretical, &c., in synods or as 
the Sorbonne, a society of such doctors in the University of Paris. They 
took the place of assemblages of the Church, and were something like the 
Fathers in reference to the Christian doctrine. In particular they rejected the 
writings of the mystics like Amalrich and his disciple David of Dinant, 
who, resembling Proclus in their point of view, went back to unity. 
Amalrich, who was attacked as a heretic in 1204, for instance said, “God is 
all, God and the Creature are not different, in God all things are, God is the 
one universal substance.” David asserted, “God is the first matter and 
everything is one in matter, and God is just this unity.” He divided 
everything into three classes, bodies, souls, eternal immaterial substances or 
spirits. “The indivisible principle of souls is the votdc, and that of spirits is 
God. These three principles are identical and hence all things in essence are 
one.” His books were burned.”® 


b. Thomas Aquinas. 


The other individual who was equally famous with Peter Lombard, was 
Thomas Aquinas, born in 1224 of the noble race Aquino, in his paternal 
castle Roccasicca, in the province of Naples. He entered the Order of 
Dominicans, and died in 1274 on a journey to a church council at Lyons. He 


possessed a very extensive knowledge of theology, and also of Aristotle; he 
was likewise called Doctor angelicus and communis, a second Augustine. 
Thomas Aquinas was a disciple of Albertus Magnus, he wrote 
commentaries on Aristotle and on Petrus Lombardus; and he also himself 
composed a summa theologie (that is, a system) which with his other 
writings obtained for him the greatest honour, and which became one of the 
principal text-books in scholastic theology.~ In this book there are found, 
indeed, logical formalities — not, however, dialectical subtleties, but 
fundamental metaphysical thoughts regarding the whole range of theology 
and philosophy. 

Thomas Aquinas likewise added questions, answers and doubts, and he 
gave the point on which the solution depended. The main business of 
scholastic theology consisted in working out the summa of Thomas. The 
principal point was to make theology philosophic and more widely 
systematic; Peter Lombard and Thomas Aquinas are best known in respect 
of this endeavour, and for long their works formed the basis of all further 
learned elaborations of doctrine. With Thomas, Aristotelian forms 
constitute the basis — that of substance (forma substantialis) is, for 
instance, analogous to the entelechy (évépyeia) of Aristotle. He said of the 
doctrine of knowledge, that material things consist of form and matter; the 
soul has the substantial form of the stone in itself. 


c. John Duns Scotus. 


In respect of the formal development of philosophic theology a third 
individual is famous, namely, Duns Scotus, Doctor subtilis, a Franciscan, 
who was born at Dunston in the county of Northumberland, and who little 
by little obtained thirty thousand disciples. In the year 1304 he came to 
Paris, and in 1308 to Cologne, as a doctor in the university newly instituted 


there. He was received with great rejoicings, but he died there of apoplexy 
soon after his arrival, and is said to have been buried alive. He is supposed 
to have been only 34, according to others 43, and according to others again 
63 years old, for the year of his birth is not known. He wrote 
commentaries on the Magister sententiarum, which procured for him the 
fame of a very keen thinker, following the order of beginning with the proof 
of the necessity of a supernatural revelation as against the mere light of 
reason.*2 On account of his power of penetration he has been likewise called 
the Deus inter philosophos. He was accorded the most excessive praise. It 
was said of him: “He developed philosophy to such an extent that he 
himself might have been its discoverer if it had not already been discovered; 
he knew the mysteries of the faith so well that he can scarcely be said to 
have believed them; he knew the secrets of providence as though he had 
penetrated them, and the qualities of angels as though he were himself an 
angel; he wrote so much in a few years that scarcely one man could read it 
all, and hardly any were able to understand it.” 

According to all testimony it appears that Scotus helped the scholastic 
method of disputation to reach its height, finding the material for the same 
in arguments and counter-arguments arranged in syllogisms; his manner 
was to add to each sententia a long succession of distinctiones, questiones, 
problemata, solutiones, argumenta pro et contra. Because he also refuted 
his arguments in a similar series, everything fell once more asunder; hence 
he was held to be the originator of the quodlibetan method. The Quodlibeta 
signified collections of miscellaneous dissertations on individual objects in 
the every-day manner of disputation, which speaks of everything, but 
without systematic order and without any consistent whole being worked 
out and set forth; others, on the other hand, wrote summas. The Latin of 
Scotus is exceedingly barbarous, but well suited for exact philosophic 


expression; he invented an endless number of new propositions, terms and 


syntheses. 
3. Acquaintanceship with Aristotelian Writings. 


We must further remark a third development, which proceeded from the 
external historical circumstance that in the end of the twelfth and in the 
thirteenth century the Western theologians became more generally 
acquainted with the Aristotelian writings and their Greek and Arabian 
commentators, in Latin translations from the Arabic. These now became 
much used by them, and were made the subject of further commentaries and 
discussions. The veneration, admiration and respect which Aristotle 
received, now reached its height. 


a. Alexander of Hales. 


The familiar acquaintance with Aristotle and the Arabians became first 
evident in Alexander of Hales (died 1245), the Doctor irrefragabilis. The 
earlier stages by which this familiarity came about has been shown above 
(p. 35). Hitherto the acquaintance with Aristotle was very slight, and 
through many centuries it was limited, as we saw above (p. 37), more 
especially to his Logic, which had survived from the earliest times and was 
transmitted in the works of Boethius, Augustine and Cassiodorus. It was 
only when we came to Scotus Erigena that we found (p. 59) a knowledge of 
Greek, although it was quite unusual in his day. In Spain, under the 
Arabians, the sciences flourished greatly. In particular the university of 
Cordova in Andalusia was a centre-point of learning; many from the lands 
of the West journeyed thither, just as even the Pope Sylvester II., so well 
known in his earlier days as Gerbert, escaped as a monk to Spain for the 
purpose of studying with the Arabs.“ The sciences of medicine and 
alchemy were diligently pursued. Christian doctors there studied medicine 


under the Jewish-Arabian teachers. It was principally the Aristotelian 
metaphysics and physics which were then known, and from these abstracts 
(summee) were constructed. The logic and metaphysics of Aristotle were 
spun out with extreme fineness into endless distinctions, and brought into 
genuine syllogistic forms of the understanding, which constituted for the 
most part the principle for the treatment of the subject dealt with. In this 
way dialectic subtlety was much increased, while the properly speculative 
side in Aristotle remained for the spirit of externality, and consequently also 
of irrationality, in the background. 

The Hohenstaufen emperor Frederick II. then sent for Aristotelian books 
from Constantinople and had them translated into Latin. At first, indeed, on 
the first appearance of the Aristotelian writings, the Church made 
difficulties; the reading of his metaphysics and physics and the abstracts 
prepared therefrom, as also the exposition of the same, was forbidden by a 
church synod held at Paris 1209. Likewise in 1215 the cardinal Robert 
Corceo came to Paris and there held a visitation of the university, on which 
occasion he ordained that regular lectures on the dialectical writings of 
Aristotle should be held while he forbade the reading of and lecturing on 
the metaphysics and natural philosophy of Aristotle, and the abstracts 
prepared from them; he also condemned the doctrines of the heretics David 
of Dinant and Amalrich and likewise the Spaniard Mauritius. Pope Gregory, 
in a bull issued to the University of Paris in 1231, without mentioning 
metaphysics, forbade the books of the Physics to be read until they had been 
examined and purified from all suspicion of error. But later on, in 1366, it 
was on the other hand ordained by two cardinals that no one could be made 
a magister unless he had studied the prescribed books of Aristotle — 
amongst which were the Metaphysics and some of the Physics — and had 
proved himself capable of explaining them.* It was only much later on, 
however, when Greek literature in general had again become widely 


diffused, that men became better acquainted with the Greek text of the 


Aristotelian writings. 
b. Albertus Magnus. 


Amongst those who distinguished themselves through their commentaries 
on Aristotle’s writings, we must specially mention Albertus Magnus, the 
most celebrated German schoolman, of the noble race of Bollstadt. Magnus 
either was his family name, or it was given him on account of his fame. He 
was born in 1193 or 1205 at Lauingen on the Danube in Swabia, and began 
by studying at Padua, where his study is still shown to travellers. In the year 
1221 he became a Dominican friar, and afterwards lived at Cologne as 
Provincial of his Order in Germany: in 1280 he died. It is said of him that in 
his youth he showed himself very dull and stupid, until, according to a 
legend, the Virgin Mary appeared to him in company with three other 
beautiful women, incited him to the study of Philosophy, liberated him from 
his dulness of understanding, and promised him that he should enlighten the 
Church, and, in spite of his science, should still die in the faith. What 
happened was in accordance with this prophecy, for five years before his 
death he forgot all his philosophy as quickly as he learned it, and then 
actually died in the dulness and orthodoxy of his earlier years. Hence there 
is current regarding him an old saying: “Albert changed quickly from an ass 
into a philosopher, and from a philosopher into an ass.” His learning was 
generally understood to consist largely of magic. For although natural 
objects have nothing to do with scholasticism proper, which was really 
perfectly blind to nature, he occupied himself much therewith; and amongst 
other devices he manufactured a talking machine which alarmed his pupil 
Thomas of Aquino, who even aimed a blow at it, thinking he saw therein a 
work of the devil. Likewise the fact that he received and entertained 
William of Holland* in the middle of winter in a garden full of blossom, is 


counted as magic.*. While as for us — we find the winter-garden in Faust 
quite natural. 

Albert wrote a great deal, and twenty-one folios remain to us of his 
writings. He wrote on Dionysius the Areopagite, commentated the Magister 
sententiarum, was specially conversant with the Arabians and the Rabbis, as 
he was also well acquainted with the works of Aristotle, although he 
himself understood neither Greek nor Arabic. He likewise wrote on the 
Physics of Aristotle. There is found in him a remarkable instance of 
deficient knowledge of the history of Philosophy. He derived the name 
Epicurean (Opera, T.V. pp. 530, 531) from the fact that they idled away 
their time [auf der faulen Haut lagen] (€ézi cutem) or else from cura because 
they concerned themselves with many useless things (supercurantes). He 
represents the Stoics as being something like our choir-boys; he says that 
they were people who made songs (facientes cantilenas), and roamed about 
in porticoes. For, as he here remarks in a very learned way, the first 
philosophers clothed their philosophy in verses, and then sang them in halls 
and porches, and hence they are called standers in the porch (Stoici). 
Gassendi relates (Vita Epicuri, I. c. 11, p. 51) that Albertus Magnus 
mentioned as the first Epicureans, Hesiodus, Athalius or Achalius (of whom 
we know nothing), Ceecina, or, as others call him, Tetinnus, a friend of 
Cicero, and Isaacus, the Jewish philosopher. How that is arrived at we do 
not know at all. Of the Stoics Albertus, on the contrary, mentions 
Speusippus, Plato, Socrates and Pythagoras. These anecdotes give us a 
picture of the condition of culture in these times. 


4. Opposition Between Realism and Nominalism. 


In the fourth place we must mention an important matter, to which much 
attention was devoted in the Middle Ages, namely that particular 
philosophic question which formed the subject of controversy between the 


Realists and the Nominalists, and the discussion of which was continued 
through very nearly the whole of the Scholastic period. Speaking generally, 
this controversy is concerned with the metaphysical opposition between the 
universal and the individual; it occupies the attention of Scholastic 
philosophy for several centuries, and reflects great credit upon it. A 
distinction is drawn between the earlier and later Nominalists and Realists, 
but otherwise their history is very obscure; and we know more of the 
theological aspect of the subject than of this. 


a. Roscelinus. 


The beginning of the controversy dates back to the eleventh century, 
Roscelinus being the earliest Nominalist. The famous Abelard, although he 
professes to be an opponent of Roscelinus, is himself nothing more or less 
than a Nominalist. Roscelinus wrote also against the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and was pronounced guilty of heresy in 1092 at an ecclesiastical council 
which met at Soissons. His influence was, however, but small.*° 

The matter in question is the universal as such (universale), or the genus, 
the essence of things, what in Plato was called the Idea — for instance, 
Being, humanity, the animal. The followers of Plato asserted that these 
universals exist; their existence was individualized, and thus ‘tableness’ was 
said to be also a real existence (supra, Vol. II. p. 29). We make 
representations of a thing to ourselves, and say “it is blue;” this is a 
universal. The question now is whether such universals are something real 
in and for themselves, apart from the thinking subject, and independent of 
the individual existing thing, so that they exist in the individual things 
independently of the individuality of the thing and of each other; or whether 
the universal is only nominal, only in the subjective representation, a thing 
of thought. Those who maintained that the universals had a real existence 
apart from the thinking subject and distinct from the individual thing, and 


that the Idea alone constitutes the essence of things, were termed Realists 
— a use of the term in quite an opposite sense to that which passes current 
now. I mean that this expression has for us the signification that things as 
they are in their immediacy have an actual existence; and to this idealism is 
opposed, that being a name which was given later to the philosophy which 
ascribes reality to ideas alone, and asserts that things as they appear in their 
individuality have no truth. The realism of the Scholastics in the same way 
maintained that the Universal has an independent, absolute existence, for 
Ideas are not liable to destruction, like natural things, therefore they are 
immutable and the only true existence. In opposition to this, the others, the 
Nominalists or Formalists, asserted that if generals or universals are formed, 
these are only names, matters of form, representations which we make to 
ourselves, a subjective generalization, a product of the thinking mind; the 
individual alone is the real. 

This is then the matter in question; it is of great interest, and is founded 
upon a much higher opposition than any the ancients knew of. Roscelinus 
made universal conceptions arise only from the necessities of language. He 
maintained that ideas or universals, like Being, life, reason, are in 
themselves nothing but mere abstract notions or generic names, which, as 
such, have in and for themselves no universal reality of their own: that 
which has Being and life is found in the individual alone. Against these 
assertions arguments are brought forward by which one can see that the 
manner in which the Christian world was taken as basis, often became in 
the highest degree ridiculous. For instance, Abelard reproaches Roscelinus 
for having asserted that no thing has parts, that only the words which denote 
the things are divisible. Abelard proved that according to Roscelinus, Christ 
did not eat a real part of the broiled fish, but only a part — I do not know 
which — of the word “broiled fish,” since according to him there were no 
parts -— which interpretation would be preposterous and _ highly 


blasphemous. Our way of reasoning from “healthy human understanding,” 
is not much better. 


b. Walter of Mortagne. 


Walter of Mortagne (d. 1174) aimed at the union of the particular and the 
universal, saying that the universal must be individual, that universals must 
be united with individuals in accordance with their essence.*8 In later times 
the two rival factions were known to fame as Thomists, from the 
Dominican Thomas Aquinas, and Scotists, from the Franciscan Johannes 
Duns Scotus. Nevertheless, the original question as to whether universal 
notions have reality, and, if so, to what extent they have it, underwent a 
great variety of modifications and gradations, just as the opposing parties 
received very various names. Nominalism, in its crude form, declared 
universal notions to be mere names, which have reality only in speech, and 
it ascribed reality to individuals alone; Realism followed the exactly 
opposite course of attributing reality only to universals, while it considered 
that what distinguished individual things was an accident only or a pure 
difference. Neither of these two theories was correct in the manner of 
passing from the universal to the particular. There were some, however, 
among the Schoolmen who grasped the true conception that individuation, 
the limitation of the universal, and indeed of what is most universal, Being 
and entity, is a negation. Others said that the limit is itself something 
positive, but that it is not one with the universal by union with it, for it 
rather stands in a metaphysical connection with it, that is, in a connection 
such as that which binds thought with thought. This implies that the 
individual is only a clearer expression of what is already contained in the 
general conception; so that these conceptions, in spite of their being divided 
into parts and differentiated, still remain simple; Being or entity, moreover, 
really is a Notion. 


Thomas, who was a Realist, declared the universal Idea to be 
indeterminate, and placed individuation in determinate matter (materia 
signata), i.e. matter in its dimensions or determinations. According to him, 
the original principle is the universal Idea; the form, as actus purus, may, as 
with Aristotle, exist on its own account; the identity of matter and form, the 
forms of matter, as such, are further removed from the original principle, — 
while thinking substances are mere forms.*? But for Scotus the universal is 
rather the individual One, the one he thinks may appear also in the other; he 
maintained therefore the principle of individuation, and the formal character 
of the universal. In his view indeterminate matter becomes individual 
through an inward positive addition; the substantial forms of things are their 
real essence. Occam thus represents the views of Scotus: “In the thing that 
exists outside of the soul the same Nature exists realiter with the difference 
limiting (contrahente) it to a determinate individual, being only formally 
distinguished, and in itself neither universal nor individual, but 
incompletely universal in the thing, and completely universal in the 
understanding.” Scotus racked his brains much over this subject. To 
universals the Formalists allowed only an ideal reality in the divine and 
human intellect beholding them.“ We thus see how closely connected with 
this is the thought which we first meet with in the Scholastics, namely the 
seeking and giving of so-called proofs of God’s existence (supra, pp. 62- 
67). 


c. William Occam. 


The opposition between Idealists and Realists appeared at an early stage, it 
is true, but it was not until later, after the time of Abelard, that it became the 
order of the day, and was invested with general interest. This was brought 
about chiefly by the Franciscan William Occam, of the village of Occam in 


the county of Surrey in England, who was surnamed Doctor invincibilis, 


and flourished in the beginning of the fourteenth century: the year of his 
birth is unknown. He is greatly celebrated for his skill in handling the 
weapons of logic; he is keen in discrimination and fertile in devising 
arguments and counter-arguments. Occam was a leading champion of 
Nominalism, which up to this time had found only here and there a 
defender, like Roscelinus and Abelard; his numerous followers received the 
name of Occamists and were Franciscans, while the Dominicans retained 
the name of Thomists. The conflict between Nominalists and Realists raged 
with a burning vehemence, and was carried to the greatest extremes; a 
pulpit is still shown which was separated by a wooden partition from the 
platform of the opponent, in order that the disputants might not come to 
blows. Henceforth theology was taught under two forms (theologia 
scholastica secundum utramque partem). Owing to the civil wars in France, 
politics also began gradually to affect the relationship between the orders, 
and this lent increased importance to the conflict into which jealousy had 
plunged the rival factions. In 1322, at a convention of his order, and also on 
other occasions, Occam and his order defended to the utmost of their power 
the claims of the different princes, such as the King of France and the 
Emperor of Germany, Louis of Bavaria, against the pretensions of the Pope. 
Among the words of William to the Emperor were these, “Do thou defend 
me with the sword, and I will defend thee with the pen.” Interdicts of the 
Paris University and Papal bulls were issued against Occam. The Paris 
University forbade his doctrines to be taught or his works quoted. A special 
prohibition was issued in 1340: “No teacher shall venture to assert plainly, 
or in so many words, that some familiar maxim of the author on whom he is 
lecturing is false, but shall either assent to it, or distinguish the true and the 
false significance; otherwise the dangerous result is to be apprehended that 
the truths of the Bible might be in like manner rejected. No teacher shall 


assert that a maxim cannot be thus explained or further defined.” Occam 
was excommunicated in 1328, and died at Munich in 1343.8 

Occam asks in one of his writings (in libr. I. Sentent. Dist. IT. Queest. 4), 
“Whether what is immediately and proximately denoted by the universal 
and by the generic name is a real thing outside of the soul, something 
intrinsic and essential in the things to which it is common and which are 
called by its name, and yet in reality distinguished from them.” This 
definition of the Realists is given more in detail by Occam as follows: “As 
to this question, one opinion is that each generic designation or universal is 
a thing really existing outside of the soul in each and every individual, and 
that the Being (essentia) of each individual is really distinguished from each 
individual” (i.e. from its individuality), “and from each universal. Thus 
man, the universal, is a true thing outside of the soul, which exists in reality 
in each human being, but is distinguished from each human being, from 
Universal living nature, and from the universal substance, and in this way 
from all species and genera, those that are subordinate as well as those that 
are not subordinate.” The universal, the common designation of all the 
individuals, is therefore, according to this, not identical with the Self, the 
ultimate point of subjectivity. “As many universal predicables as there are 
of any individual thing” — e.g. humanity, reason, Being, life, quality, &c.— 
“so many really different things there are in nature, each of which is really 
distinct from the other and from that individual, and all these things are in 
no wise multiplied in themselves, however much the separate predicables 
are multiplied, which are in every individual of the same kind.” That is the 
most uncompromising way of stating the independence and isolation of 
every universal quality in a thing. Occam refutes this, saying: “Nothing 
which is one in number can, without being changed or multiplied, be 
present in several subjects or individuals. Science invariably restricts itself 


to propositions regarding the known; it is, therefore, a matter of no moment 


whether the terms of the propositions are known things outside of the soul, 
or only in the soul; and therefore it is not necessary for the sake of science 
to assume universal things, really distinct from individual things.” 

Occam proceeds to state other opinions opposed to that first given; he 
does not exactly give his own decision, yet in this same passage (Quest. 8) 
he, in the main, argues in favour of the opinion “that the universal is not 
something real that has explicit subjectivity (esse subjectivum) neither in the 
soul nor in the thing. It is something conceived, which, however, has 
objective reality (esse objectivum) in the soul, while the external thing has 
this objective reality as an explicitly existent subject (in esse subjectivo). 
This comes to pass in the following manner. The understanding, which 
perceives a thing outside the soul, forms the mental image of a similar 
thing, so that, if it had productive power, it would, like an artist, exhibit it in 
an absolutely existing subject, as numerically an individual distinct from 
any preceding. Should anyone be displeased by this manner of speaking of 
the mental image as being formed, it may be said that the mental image and 
every universal conception is a quality existing subjectively in the mind, 
which by its nature is the sign of a thing outside of the soul, just as the 
spoken word is a sign of the thing, arbitrarily instituted for marking out that 
thing.” Tennemann says (Vol. VIII. Section HI. p. 864): “One result of this 
theory was that the principle of individuation, which had occupied to such 
an extent the attention of the Scholastics, was cast aside as utterly 
unnecessary.” Thus the main question with the Scholastics concerns the 
definition of the universal, and this was in itself highly important and 
significant for the culture of more modern times. The universal is the One, 
but not abstract; it is conceived or thought of as comprehending all things in 
itself. With Aristotle the universal was, in a judgment, the predicate of the 
subject in question; in a syllogism it was the terminus major. With Plotinus, 


and especially with Proclus, the One is still incommunicable, and is known 


only by its subordinate forms. But because the Christian religion is a 
revelation, God is no longer therein the unapproachable, incommunicable, a 
hidden mystery: for the various stages of the progression from Him are 
verily His manifestation, and the Trinity is thus the revealed. In this way the 
triads and the One are not distinguished, but these three Persons in the 
Godhead are themselves God and One, i.e. One as it is for another, as in 
itself relative. The Father, the God of Israel, is this One; the moment of the 
Son and of the Spirit is the Most High in spiritual and bodily presence, the 
former in the Church, the latter in Nature. With the Neo-Platonists the 
universal is, on the contrary, only the first condition of things which then 
merely opens out and develops; with Plato and Aristotle it is rather the 
Whole, the All, the All in One. 


d. Buridan. 


Buridan, a Nominalist, inclines to the view of the Determinists that the will 
is determined by circumstances. Against him is cited the case of the ass 
which, being placed between two equal bundles of hay, perforce perished 
from hunger. 

Louis XI., in 1473, confiscated the books of the Nominalists and 
interdicted the teaching of their doctrines, but in the year 1481 this interdict 
was removed. In the theological and philosophical faculty Aristotle is said 
to have been interpreted and studied, as were also his commentators, 
Averroés, Albertus Magnus, and Thomas Aquinas.“ 


5. Formal Dialectic. 


The study of dialectics was carried to a very great height, but it was quite 
formal in character; this constitutes the fifth point for consideration. With 
this is closely connected the interminable finding out of termini technici. 
This formal dialectic was very ingenious in devising objects, problems and 


questions, destitute of all religious and philosophic interest, on which to 
practise its method of procedure. The last remark that we have, however, in 
this connection to make regarding the Scholastics is this, that it was not 
only into the ecclesiastical system that they introduced all possible formal 
relations of the understanding, but that also objects intelligible in 
themselves — the intellectual conceptions and religious ideas — they 
represented as immediately and sensuously real, as brought down into the 
externality of altogether sensuous relations, and in these relations subjected 
to systematic investigation. Originally, it is true, the basis was spiritual, but 
the externality in which it was at once comprehended, made of the spiritual 
something perfectly unspiritual. It may therefore be said that, on the one 
hand, the Scholastics showed great profundity in their treatment of Church 
dogma; and, on the other hand, that they secularized it by placing it in quite 
inappropriate external relations; thus here we have the worst kind of 
secularity. For the dogma of the Church explicitly contains, in the historical 
form of the Christian religion, a number of ordinary conceptions determined 
in an external way, which are connected with the spiritual, it is true, but 
trench upon sensuous relationships. If a network of such relationships is 
then contrived, there arises a host of oppositions, contrasts, contradictions, 
which have not the very slightest interest for us. It is this aspect of the 
matter that the Scholastics have taken up and handled with finite dialectic; 
and it is on this account that the Scholastics in later times were so much 
ridiculed. Of this I have some examples to give. 


a. Julian, Archbishop of Toledo. 


Julian, Archbishop of Toledo, sought, with as great earnestness as if the 
salvation of the human race depended on it, to answer questions which 
contain an absurd assumption. In doing so he no less gives himself up to 
petty triflings than do the philologists when they institute investigations 


regarding Greek accents, metres, and verse-divisions. For instance, there 
arises a question of this kind as to the dead. It is a dogma of the Church, 
that man will rise again; now if to this it be added that he will be clothed 
with the body, we thereby enter the sensuous sphere. The following were 
inquiries which arose in connection with this question: “What will be the 
age of the dead when they rise? Will they rise as children, youths, grown 
men, or aged? In what form will they rise? What will be the constitution of 
their bodies? Will the fat be again fat, and the lean again lean? Will the 
distinction of sex continue in that future life? Will those who rise again 
recover all that they lost here in the way of nails and hair?’® Thus a special 
distinction was drawn between the actual dogma, which was indisputable, 
and the various aspects of the supersensuous world which are connected 
with that dogma. These were regarded, though often only for the time 
being, as detached from the doctrinal system of the Church. For the system 
was not so definitely formulated but that anything in it might have to be 
proved from the Fathers, until a council or a special synod decided the 
point. Disputes were also possible regarding the proofs which were given of 
the content of this system; and besides there was quite a large amount of 
matter which was open to discussion, and respecting which the Scholastics 
— with the exception, of course, of the noble men, renowned as Doctores 
and writers, — expressed themselves in finite syllogisms and forms, which 
degenerated into an utterly empty and formal craze for disputation. The 
Scholastic Philosophy is thus the direct opposite of the empirical science of 
the understanding, with which curiosity is largely mingled, and which, 
careless of the Notion, follows after facts alone. 


b. Paschasius Radbertus. 


About 840 another subject of discussion was raised, namely, the birth of 
Christ, whether it was natural or supernatural. This led to a protracted 


controversy. Paschasius Radbertus wrote two volumes, De partu beatc 
virginis; and many others wrote and argued on the same topic.““ They went 
so far as even to speak of an accoucheur, and to discuss this subject; and 
many questions were raised, to which our sense of what is fitting forbids us 
even to turn our thoughts. 


God’s wisdom, omnipotence, foresight, and predetermination led in the 
same way to a host of contradictions in abstract, meaningless, local and 
trivial particulars, which concern not God. In the works of Petrus 
Lombardus, where the Trinity, the Creation, and the Fall are dealt with, as 
also angels and their orders and ranks, questions are found such as whether 
God’s providence and predetermination would have been possible, had 
nothing been created; and where God was before the Creation. Thomas of 
Strasburg answered: Tunc ubi nunc, in se, quoniam sibi sufficit ipse.= 

Lombardus goes on to ask “If God can know more than He knows?” as if 
potentiality and actuality still remained distinguished; “If God retains at all 
times all power that He has once possessed? Where the angels were after 
their creation? If the angels have always existed?” A multitude of other 
questions of this kind are raised regarding the angels. Then he asks: “At 
what age was Adam created? Why was Eve made from the rib, and not 
from some other part of the man? Why during sleep, and not when the man 
was awake? Why did the first human pair not have intercourse in Paradise? 
How the human race would have been propagated, if man had not sinned? If 
in Paradise children would have been born with limbs fully grown, and the 
complete use of their senses? Why it was the Son, and not the Father or the 
Holy Ghost, who became man?” To do this rests in the very Notion of the 
Son. “If God could not have also become incarnate in female form?’ 

Additional examples of gueestiones of this kind are given by those who 


ridiculed such dialectic, for instance by Erasmus in his Encomium morie: 


“Could there be several sonships (filiationes) in Christ? Is the proposition 
possible that God the Father hates the Son? Might God not have also taken 
the form of a woman, or have passed into the devil? Might He not also have 
appeared in the form of an ass or of a pumpkin? In what manner would the 
pumpkin have preached and wrought miracles, and how would it have been 
crucified?”“ Thus were intellectual determinations combined and 
distinguished in a manner altogether without sense or thought. The main 
point is that the Scholastics were like barbarians in their way of handling 
divine things and bringing them into sensuous determinations and relations. 
They thus introduced a completely sensuous rigidity and these altogether 
external and senseless forms into the purely spiritual, thus bringing it to a 
lower and unspiritual level; Hans Sachs similarly made a Nurnberg version 
of sacred history [die gottliche Geschichte verntrnbergert]. In such 
representations as are given in the Bible of the wrath of God, or of the 
history of God’s work of creation, it is said that God did this or that, naming 
some human and homely action. God is certainly not to be looked on as 
something alien and unapproachable; on the contrary, we are to come to 
Him with courage and with all our heart. But to bring Him into the province 
of thought, and strive in earnest after a knowledge of Him, is a very 
different matter. The reverse of this is to bring forward arguments pro and 
contra, for they decide nothing, and are of no use; they are no more than the 
assumptions which are only sensuous and finite determinations, and 
therefore infinite differences and distinctions. This barbarous use of the 
understanding is utterly irrational; it is like putting a golden necklace on a 
sow. The One is the Idea of the Christian religion, and it is also the 
philosophy of the great and noble Aristotle; neither of the two could have 
been more bedraggled and besmirched, to so low a pass had the Christians 
brought their spiritual Idea. 


6. Mystics. 


In the above sketch we have mentioned the principal heads which come 
under our consideration in studying Scholastic philosophy. With regard to 
this intrusion of distinctions of the understanding and sensuous relations 
into that which in and for itself and by virtue of its very nature is spiritual, 
absolute and infinite, it is to be remarked that to this craze for reducing 
everything to the finite, some noble spirits here and there opposed 
themselves. As such we must here, in the sixth place, make honourable 
mention of the many great Scholastics who have been named Mystics, for 
although they are to be distinguished from the real ecclesiastical 
Scholastics, they followed upon identical lines, and are closely connected 
with them. They took but little interest in these discussions and arguments, 
and maintained their purity in regard to Church doctrines and philosophic 
speculation. Some of them were pious and spiritual men, who carried on 
their philosophic studies upon the lines of the Neo-Platonic philosophy, as 
Scotus Erigena had done in earlier times. Among them genuine philosophy 
is to be found — termed also Mysticism; it tends to inwardness and bears a 
great resemblance to Spinozism. They also derived morality and the 
religious sentiment from actual feelings, and the meditations and maxims 


we have from them embody these views. 
a. John Charlier. 


John Charlier, more generally known as Von Jerson or Gerson, was born in 
1363; he wrote a theologia mystica.” 


b. Raymundus of Sabunde. 


Very similar were the views expressed by Raymundus of Sabunde or 
Sabeyde, a Spaniard of the fifteenth century, and professor at Toulouse 


about the year 1437. In his theologia naturalis, which he handled in a 
speculative spirit, he dealt with the Nature of things, and with the revelation 
of God in Nature and in the history of the God-man. He sought to prove to 
unbelievers the Being, the trinity, the incarnation, the life, and the revelation 
of God in Nature, and in the history of the God-man, basing his arguments 
on Reason. From the contemplation of Nature he rises to God; and in the 
same way he reaches morality from observation of man’s inner nature. 
This purer and simpler style must be set off against the other, if we are to do 
justice to the Scholastic theologians in their turn. 


c. Roger Bacon. 


Roger Bacon treated more especially of physics, but remained without 
influence. He invented gunpowder, mirrors, telescopes, and died in 1294.4 


d. Raymundus Lullus. 


Raymundus Lullus, the Doctor illuminatus, made himself famous chiefly by 
the art of thinking which he invented, which was called the ars magna. He 
was born at Majorca in 1234, and was one of those eccentric, unsettled 
natures whose activity finds vent in all directions. He had a strong 
inclination towards alchemy and great enthusiasm for the sciences in 
general, as well as a fiery, restless power of imagination. In his youth he led 
a reckless life, throwing himself headlong into a round of pleasures; then he 
retreated to a desert, and had there many visions of Jesus. At this time the 
impulse shaped itself in his ardent nature to dedicate his life to spreading 
the blessings of Christianity among the Mohammedans in Asia and Africa. 
In order to carry on this work of conversion he learned Arabic, travelled 
through Europe and Asia, sought for assistance from the Pope and all the 
crowned heads of Europe, without giving up, for all that, his interest in his 
‘Art.’ He suffered persecution and passed through many hardships and 


strange adventures, perils of death, imprisonments, cruelties. He lived long 
in Paris at the beginning of the fourteenth century, and was the author of 
well-nigh four hundred works. After a life of the utmost restlessness, he 
died in 1315, revered as a saint and martyr, his death being the result of 
cruel treatment which he had suffered in Africa.™ 

The chief object aimed at in this man’s ‘Art’ was an enumeration and 
arrangement of the various concepts under which all objects fall, or of the 
pure categories according to which they can be determined, so that it may 
be possible in regard to every object to indicate with ease the conceptions 
applicable to it. Lullus is so systematic that he becomes at times 
mechanical. He constructed a diagram in circles, on which were marked 
triangles through which the circles pass. In these circles he arranged the 
various concepts, and strove to give a complete catalogue of them. Some of 
the circles were fixed, others movable, and they were six in number, two of 
them indicating the subjects, three the predicates, while the outermost circle 
represented possible questions. For each class he had nine qualities, to 
indicate which he chose nine letters, BC D EF GHIK. Thus in the first 
place he wrote round the diagram nine absolute predicates, goodness, 
greatness, duration, power, wisdom, volition, virtue, truth, splendour; then 
he wrote nine relative predicates, diversity, unanimity, opposition, 
beginning, middle, end, the qualities of being greater, equal, or less; in the 
third place he set down the questions Whether? What? Whence? Why? 
How great? Of what nature? When? Where? How and wherewith? the ninth 
of which contains two determinations; in the fourth place he put nine 
substances (esse), viz. God (divinum), angel (angelicum), heaven (celeste), 
man (humanum), imaginativum, sensitivum, vegetativum, elementativum, 
instrumentativum; in the fifth place were nine accidents, i.e. natural 
relations, viz. quantity, quality, relation, activity, passivity, possession, 


position, time, place; and sixthly nine moral relations, the virtues, viz. 


justice, prudence, courage, temperance, faith, hope, love, patience, piety; 
and the vices, viz. envy, wrath, inconstancy, covetousness, falsehood, 
gluttony, riotousness, pride, sluggishness (acedia). These circles had to be 
placed in a certain way, in order to give proper combinations. By turning 
them round according to certain rules, by which all substances received the 
absolute and relative predicates which fitted them, it was supposed that 
there would be obtained in every possible combination universal science, 
truth, and the knowledge of concrete objects in general.~ 


C. General Standpoint of the Scholastics. 


“’Q)- 


AFTER THUS DEALING with the subject in detail, we must pronounce 
judgment on the Scholastics, and give an estimate of them. Though the 
subjects which they investigated were lofty, and though there were noble, 
earnest and learned individuals in their ranks, yet this Scholasticism on the 
whole is a barbarous philosophy of the finite understanding, without real 
content, which awakens no true interest in us, and to which we cannot 
return. For although religion is its subject matter, thought here reached such 
an excessive point of subtlety that, as a form of the mere empty 
understanding, it does nothing but wander amongst baseless combinations 
of categories. Scholastic philosophy is this utter confusion of the barren 
understanding in the rugged North German nature. We see here two 
different worlds, a kingdom of life and a kingdom of death. The intellectual 
kingdom, which is outside and above, while in the popular conception, is 
thereby brought within the sphere of the mere understanding and the senses, 
even though by nature it is purely peculative; and this does not take place as 
in art, but, on the contrary, after the fashion of ordinary reality. As the 
relationship of Father and Son, to begin with, appealed to the senses, so the 
divine world was furnished for the imaginative faculty and for purposes of 
devotion (in a way unknown to the disciples of Plato) with angels, saints 
and martyrs, instead of with thoughts; — or the thoughts are nothing but a 
rubbishy metaphysic of the understanding. In the supersensuous world there 
was no reality of the thinking, universal, rational self-consciousness to be 
met with: in the immediate world of sensuous nature, on the other hand, 
there was no divinity, because nature was but the grave of God, in the same 
way that God was outside of nature. The existence of the Church, as the 


government of Christ upon earth, is higher, it is true, than the external 
existence which stands in contrast to it; for religion must rule our temporal 
affairs, and through the subjection of worldly power the Church became a 
theocracy. But the divine kingdom, the dwelling-place of the dead, was to 
be reached only through the gate of death; yet the natural world was dead to 
an equal degree — all that lived in it was the vision of that other world, and 
hope — it had no present. It was of no avail to introduce mediators as a 
connecting link, the Virgin Mary, or the dead in a world beyond. The 
reconciliation was formal, not absolute; for it was nothing but the longing 
of man for a satisfaction to be found only in another world. What purpose 
does all this serve? It lies behind us as a thing of the past, and must continue 
useless to us on its own merits. There is no good, however, in calling the 
Middle Ages a barbarous period. It is a singular kind of barbarism, and is 
not simple and rude; for the absolute Idea and the highest culture have sunk 
into barbarism, and that through the agency of thought. Thus we have here, 
on the one hand, the most hideous form of barbarism and perversion, but, 
on the other hand, the never-failing source of a higher reconciliation. 

If we seek an immediate contrast to scholastic philosophy and theology 
and their methods, we may say that it is to be found in the “healthy human 
understanding,” in outward and inward experience, in the contemplation of 
nature, and in humanity. The character of Greek humanity, for instance, was 
that everything concrete, everything that possessed interest for mind, had its 
place in the human breast, and its root in the feelings and thoughts of man. 
Intelligent consciousness, cultured science, has in such content its real 
material — that in which it is and remains at home with itself; knowledge 
busies itself on all sides with that which concerns it, and remains true to 
itself, while both on its serious and its playful side it finds in this material, 
in Nature and its uniform laws, a standard and a guide by which to direct its 
course aright. Even should we go astray on ground like this, our errors keep 


in view the fixed centre-point of the self-consciousness of the human mind, 
and as errors even they have a root therein, which as such forms the 
justification for them. It is only a one-sided withdrawal from the unity of 
this root with the altogether concrete ground-work and original, that is 
really faulty. What we see here, in contrast with the above, is the infinite 
truth, expressed as spirit, committed to a nation of barbarians who have not 
the self-consciousness of their spiritual humanity — they have a human 
breast, it is true, but not yet a human spirit. The absolute truth does not yet 
make itself real and present in actual consciousness, but men are torn out of 
themselves. They still find this content of spirit within themselves, 
introduced as into a strange vessel full of the most intense impulses and 
desires of physical and intellectual life, but it is like a ponderous stone, 
whose enormous pressure they only feel, but which they neither digest nor 
assimilate with their own impulses or desires. Thus they can only find rest 
and reconciliation when they come absolutely out of themselves, and they 
have become fierce and savage in the very circumstances and by the very 
means which ought to have rendered their spirit peaceable and mild. 

Just as truth was not yet the foundation of reality, so science was 
likewise destitute of firm basis. The understanding, when it comes to think, 
applies itself, 1t is true, in the first place to the mysteries of religion, which, 
as an altogether speculative content, exist for the rational Notion only. But 
as Spirit, the rational element in question, has not yet taken its place in 
thought, thought is still God-forsaken, it is still only abstract, finite 
understanding, a manner of thinking which is in itself quite formal and 
devoid of content, which is a stranger to subjects of such profundity as this, 
even when it is ostensibly occupying itself with the same. This 
understanding therefore draws its content entirely from things to which it 
remains altogether alien, and which remain altogether alien to it; yet it is not 
thereby at all circumscribed, for it observes no bounds in its determinations 


and distinctions. It is just as if one were to arbitrarily form and connect 
propositions, words and tones — without making the presupposition that 
they should by themselves express a concrete sense — which need be only 
capable of being uttered, without having any restriction except possibility, 
that is, that they must not contradict each other. 


In the second place, in so far as the understanding keeps to the given 
religious content, it can prove this content; one can demonstrate that it must 
be so, just as if it were a geometrical proposition. But there still remains 
something to be desired, in order that the satisfaction may be complete; the 
content is proved, but I nevertheless do not understand it. Thus Anselm’s 
excellent proposition (supra, pp. 63, 64) in which we may perceive the 
general character of the scholastic understanding, is a proof, it may be 
admitted, of the existence of God, but it shows no comprehension of it. 
Though I see the truth of the proposition, I have not attained to the final 
point, the object of my desire; for there is lacking the I, the inner bond, as 
inwardness of thought. This lies only in the Notion, in the unity of the 
particular and the universal, of Being and thought. For the comprehension 
of this unity, without which there could be no true proof, it was implied that 
further progress should not take place after the manner of the 
understanding. It was necessary that from the nature of thought itself it 
should become evident how, taken on its own account, it negates itself, and 
how the determination of Being itself rests therein, or that the manner in 
which thought determines itself into Being should be shown forth. On the 
other hand it must in like manner be demonstrated in the case of Being that 
it is its peculiar dialectic to abrogate itself, and from itself to make itself a 
universal Notion. The determination of itself into Being is certainly an 
object of thought, whose content is thought itself. This is inwardness, not a 


mere conclusion drawn from _ presuppositions. Here in_ scholastic 


philosophy, however, the object is not the nature of thought and Being, for 
what they are is a mere matter of assumption. 

The understanding may take its start from experience, a given concrete 
content, a determinate contemplation of nature, the human heart, right, duty, 
which are just exactly what inwardness means. It may find its 
determinations, so to speak, on behalf of this content, and starting from this 
point it may come to abstractions, such as matter and force in physics. In 
this case, although a general form such as this does not satisfy the content, it 
has at any rate therein a fixed point, by which it can regulate itself, and a 
boundary line for speculation, which would otherwise have no limit set to 
its roaming. Or when we have the concrete perception of state and family, 
reasoning has in this content a fixed point which gives it guidance — a 
conception, which is the main thing; the deficiency in its form becomes 
concealed and forgotten, and emphasis is not laid on it. But in scholastic 
philosophy, in the third place, a basis was not sought in such objects as 
direct the course of reflection; with this understanding of the Scholastics it 
was rather the case that they received in the categories the external culture 
of the understanding as tradition, and enlarged upon it. Because there was 
no standard set up for this scholastic understanding, either by concrete 
intuition or by the pure Notion, it remained unregulated in its externality. In 
later times this spirit-forsaken understanding came across the philosophy of 
Aristotle, in an external way; but that philosophy is a two-edged sword, a 
highly determinate, clear understanding, which is at the same time 
speculative Notion; in it the abstract determinations of the understanding, 
taken by themselves, and powerless thus to stand, pass away by means of 
dialectic, and have truth only when taken in their connexion. The 
speculation that we find in Aristotle has this condition, that such thought 
never abandons itself to free reflection, but keeps ever before it the concrete 
nature of the object; this nature is the Notion of the thing, and this 


speculative essence of the thing is the ruling spirit, which does not leave the 
determinations of reflection free on their own account. But the Scholastics 
laid down hard and fast the abstract determinations of the understanding, 
which are always inadequate to their absolute subject, and in like manner 
they took every example from life as subject, and since the concrete 
contradicts them, they could hold fast by these determinations of the 
understanding only by defining and limiting. In so doing, however, they 
involved themselves in an endless web of distinctions, which could 
themselves be held in the concrete, and maintained thereby alone. There is 
thus no “healthy human understanding” in such procedure of the 
Scholastics; the former cannot oppose itself to speculation, but it can very 
well take up a position hostile to ungrounded reflection, seeing that it 
contains a basis and a rule of guidance for abstract determinations of the 
understanding. The Aristotelian philosophy is quite opposed to this 
Scholastic procedure, but it became therein alienated from itself. The fixed 
conception of the supersensuous world with its angels and so on was a 
subject which the Scholastics elaborated without any regulating standard, in 
barbaric fashion, and they enriched and embellished it with the finite 
understanding and with the finite relationships of the same. There is present 
no immanent principle in the thinking itself, but the understanding of the 
Scholastics got into its possession a ready-made metaphysic, without the 
need of making it relate to the concrete; this metaphysic was killed, and its 
parts in their lifelessness were separated and parcelled out. It might be said 
of the Scholastics that they philosophized without conception, that 1s, 
without a concrete; for esse reale, esse formale, esse objectivum, quidditas 
(tO ti TW iva) they made their subjects of discussion. 

This crude understanding, in the fourth place, made everything equal, 
reduced it all to the same level, and that in virtue of its abstract universality, 
which was held to be valid. In politics also the understanding aims at 


making all alike equal. This crude understanding did not make away with 
itself and its finitude, but in its dealings with them simply reduced to finite 
relations Heaven, the Idea, the intellectual, mystic, speculative world; for it 
makes no difference (and can make none) whether its finite determinations 
are valid here or not. Hence arose these senseless questions, and the 
endeavours to decide them; for it is senseless, I may even say it is 
distasteful and revolting, although it may be logically correct, to carry over 
determinations into a field where they are utterly out of place, as soon as it 
comes to be a matter of comprehending a concrete content in its 
universality. This understanding in its operations furnishes no bridge from 
the universal to the particular, and the conclusions which it draws it leaves 
up in the clouds as conceptions of its fancy. If, for instance, law is divided 
into canonical law, criminal law, and so on, the ground of division is not 
taken from the universal itself; and it is thus left vague which particular 
determination is in accordance with the universal object. If this object is 
God, — for instance, such a determination as that He became man — the 
relation between God and man is not derived from their nature. Because 
God only manifests Himself, He can do so in any way whatever; then, 
because nothing is impossible with God, the pumpkin idea is easily 
introduced (p. 90), since it is a matter of indifference in which 
determination the Universal is supposed to be. Regarding the apple in 
Paradise the understanding asks to what species of apple it belonged. 

We must go on to indicate the principles which have been adopted and 
stand opposed to one other, and the development of the same, in order to 
comprehend the transition into modern history and the present standpoint of 
philosophy. For this reason we must speak of the further progress of 
universal spirit. For thought was distorted by reason of its being bound to an 
externality, and spirit was in it no longer acting for spirit. Because then in 


this and similar ways the Idea of spirit had, as it were, its heart pierced 


through, the parts remained without spirit and life, and were worked upon 
by the understanding. Amongst the learned ignorance of the rational was 
displayed, a complete and unnatural lack of spirituality; and in the same 
way there was the most utter and terrible ignorance amongst the others, the 
monks. This destruction of knowledge brought about the transition to a 
different state of affairs; while heaven and the divine were thus degraded, 
the lofty aspirations and high spiritual claims of the clerical element rose 
above the secular. For we saw that the supersensuous world of truth, as the 
world of religious conceptions, was ruined by the understanding making all 
things equal. We saw, on the one hand, a handling of dogma in philosophic 
fashion, but we saw also a development of formal logical thought, the 
secularization of the absolutely existent content. In the same way the 
existing Church, this presence of heaven upon earth, brought itself down to 
the level of the secular, by entering upon the possession of riches and lands. 
In this way the distinction between the world and the Church is blotted out, 
not in a rational manner as regards the Church, but in a way that is 
altogether revolting, and which amounts to destruction: it is a reality, I 
grant, but one most terrible and barbarous. For state, government, right, 
property, civil order, all these enter into religion as rational differences, that 
is, laws on their own account fixed. The acknowledgment of ranks, classes, 
divisions, their different occupations, the stages and degrees of evil, as well 
as of good, are an entering into the form of finitude, actuality, existence of 
the subjective will, while what is religious has only the form of infinity. But 
the Church in its outward existence is inviolable, it can throw over all the 
laws of the good; every offence against it is a violation of sanctity. Evil and 
its penalties are made eternal, divergences of opinion are punished even 
with death: so are heresy and also heterodoxy in respect of the most abstract 
and empty determinations of an endless system of dogmas. Abominable 


practices and evil passions, utter wantonness, voluptuousness, bribery, 


dissoluteness, avarice, crimes of all kinds found their way into the Church, 
because it was unrestrained by laws; and it founded and maintained the 
system of government. The secular ought to be only secular; but this whole 
secular government of the Church claims at the same time the dignity and 
authority of the divine. This mingling of the sacred, divine, inviolable, with 
temporal interests, begets, on the one hand, fanaticism, as among the Turks, 
and on the other hand, the humility and obedientia passiva of the laity 
against this dread power. It was this ruin of the supersensuous world, as 
represented in knowledge and as the actual Church, that inevitably forced 
man out of a temple such as this, the Holy of Holies degraded into finitude. 
Against this disunion, on the other hand, the secular element has 
spiritualized itself in itself; or it has established itself firmly in itself, and 
that in a manner which the Spirit justifies. To religion was lacking the 
presence of its culminating point, the present reality of its head; to the 
present secularity there is lacking the presence in it of thought, reason, 
spirit. In the tenth century there was manifested in Christendom a general 
impulse to build churches, although it was not possible to regard God 
Himself as present therein. It was thus that Christianity rose up, in her 
longing to take to herself the principle of reality as absolutely her own. But 
neither these buildings, nor external wealth, nor the power and dominion of 
the Church, nor monks, nor clergy, nor Pope, are the principle of real actual 
presence in her; they were insufficient for the spiritual. The Pope or the 
Emperor is not Dalai-lama, the Pope is only the Vicar of Christ; Christ, as a 
past existence, is in memory and hope alone. Impatient at the lack of reality 
and at the want of holiness, Christendom goes to seek this true Head; and 
this is the ruling motive of the Crusades. Christendom sought Christ’s 
outward presence in the land of Canaan, the traces of Him, the mount where 
He suffered, His grave; they took possession of the Holy Sepulchre. What 
they represent to themselves as real they also take possession of in fact as 


real; but a grave is a grave — all that they find is a grave, and even that is 
torn from them. “Because Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt 
Thou suffer Thine Holy One to see corruption.” Christians made the 
mistake of thinking that they would find satisfaction in this; this was the 
true object of their search; but they did not understand themselves. These 
holy spots, the Mount of Olives, the Jordan, Nazareth, as external sensuous 
presence of place without presence of time, are things of the past, a mere 
memory, no perception of the immediate present; the Christians found only 
their loss, their grave, in this present. Barbarians all the time, they did not 
seek the universal, the world-controlling position of Syria and Egypt, this 
central point of the earth, the free connection of commerce; Bonaparte did 
this when mankind became rational. The Crusaders were by the Saracens 
and by their own violence and repulsiveness, as also by their own misery (p. 
53), brought to confess that they had in this deceived themselves. This 
experience taught them that they must hold to the actual reality which they 
despised, and seek in this the realization of their intelligible world. What 
they sought for they were to find in themselves, in the present of the 
understanding; thought, personal knowledge and will constitute this present. 
Because their acts, their aims and their interests are upright, and thus are 
constituted the Universal, the present is rational. What pertains to the world 
has thus become fixed in itself, that is, it has received into itself thought, 
justice, reason. 

With reference to the general aspect of the period, from an historical 
point of view, it may be remarked that as on the one side we see the 
selflessness of spirit, the fact that spirit 1s not at home with itself, the torn 
and rent condition of man, on the other side we see the political condition 
becoming more consolidated, in the establishment of an independence 
which is no longer merely selfish. In the first independence there is 
contained the moment of barbarism, which has need of fear in order to be 


held within bounds. Now, however, we see justice and order enter in; it is 
true that the ruling order is the feudal system with its servitude, but 
everything therein has certainly a firm basis in justice. Justice, however, has 
its root in freedom, and thus the individual therein brings himself into 
existence, and is recognized; nevertheless relationships which properly 
belong to the state are here still made the concern of private individuals. 
Feudal monarchy, which now emerges in opposition to the self-abnegation 
of the Church, determines essential rights, it is true, according to birth; 
ranks are not, however, like the system of caste among the Indians, for in 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy, for instance, anyone might from the lowest 
class rise to the very highest position. Even under the feudal system, 
moreover, justice, civil order, legal freedom gradually emerged. In Italy and 
Germany cities obtained their rights as citizen republics, and caused these to 
be recognized by the temporal and ecclesiastical power; wealth displayed 
itself in the Netherlands, Florence and the free cities on the Rhine. In this 
way men gradually began to emerge from the feudal system; an example of 
this is seen in the case of the Capitani. The fact that the Jingua volgare 
became the language used may also be looked on as a springing up of self- 
abnegation of spirit: as in Dante’s Divina Commedia. 

The spirit of the times took this new direction; it forsook the intellectual 
world, and looked upon its present world, this hither side. The finite heaven, 
the content which had lost its religious character, drove it to the finite 
present. With this revolution the scholastic philosophy sinks and is lost, as 
its thoughts are outside of reality. While the Church heretofore believed 
itself to be in possession of divine truth, so now the temporal government, 
as it received into itself order and right, and worked its way out through the 
hard discipline of service, felt itself to be a divine institution, and 
consequently considered that it had the divine element here present in it, 
and that it was justified in having an independent existence in opposition to 


the divine element in the Church, which takes up an exclusive position as 
regards the laity. Since in this way the temporal power, the worldly life, 
self-consciousness, has taken into itself the higher and more divine 
ecclesiastical principle, the harsh contrast has disappeared. The power of 
the Church appeared as the violence of the Church, not aiming at operating 
in accordance with reality and in reality, but at being mighty in the spirit. 
There at once came into the secular element the consciousness that abstract 
Notions were filled with the reality of the present, so that this was no longer 
a nullity, but had truth also in itself. 

With this commerce and the arts are associated. It is implied in the arts 
that man brings what is divine out of himself; as artists were at one time so 
pious that as individuals they had self-abnegation as their principle, it was 
they from whose subjective abilities these representations were produced. 
With this is connected the circumstance that the secular knew that it had in 
itself the right to hold to such determinations as are founded on subjective 
freedom. In his handicraft the individual is taken in reference to his work, 
and is himself the producer. Thus men came to the point of knowing that 
they were free, and insisting on the recognition of that freedom, and having 
the power of exercising their activity for their own objects and interests. 
Thus spirit came again to itself; it drew itself together again, and looked 
into its reason, as if looking into its own hands. This new birth is pointed 
out as the revival of the arts and sciences which were concerned with 
present matter, the epoch when the spirit gains confidence in itself and in its 
existence, and finds its interest in its present. It is in reality reconciled with 
the world, not implicitly, far away in mere thought, at the last day, at the 
world’s transfiguration, i.e. when the world is reality no more, but it has to 
do with the world as not by any means annihilated. The man who was 
moved to seek what was moral and right, could no longer find it on such 
soil, but looked round about him to seek it elsewhere. The place which was 


pointed out to him is himself, his inner life, and external Nature; in the 
contemplation of Nature the spirit begins to have a sense of being present 


therein. 


SECTION THREE. Revival of the Sciences 


“’QG)- 


THE DEEPER INTEREST of the subject had been lost sight of, as we have 
seen, in the dryness and dulness of the content of thought, and in 
speculations which went wandering off into endless details. But now spirit 
gathered itself together, and rose to claim the nght to find and know itself as 
actual self-consciousness, both in the supersensuous world and in 
immediate nature. This awakening of the self-hood of spirit brought with it 
the revival of the arts and sciences of the ancient world. This looked like a 
falling back into childhood, but it was really a spontaneous ascent into the 
Idea, a movement originating with self — while up to this time the 
intellectual world had been rather something given from without. From this 
proceeded all efforts and all inventions, the discovery of America and of the 
way to the East Indies. Thus in a very special way the love for the old, so- 
called heathen sciences once more awoke, for men turned to the works of 
the ancients, which had now become objects of study, as studia humaniora, 
where man is recognized in what concerns himself and in what he effects. 
These sciences, though at first they were placed in opposition to the divine, 
are rather themselves the divine, as living, however, in the reality of spirit. 
Men, because they are men, find it interesting to study men as men. With 
this a further consideration is intimately connected, namely, that when the 
formal culture of the mind, found among the Scholastics, became 
transformed into the Universal, the result necessarily was that thought knew 
and found itself in itself; from this the antithesis between the finite 
understanding and ecclesiastical dogma or faith consequently arose. The 
idea became prevalent that the understanding can recognize something to be 
false which the Church affirms to be true; and it was of importance that the 


understanding did so apprehend itself, although it was in opposition to the 


positive in general. 


A. Study of the Ancients. 
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THE FIRST WAY in which the desire to find the human element in 
reference to what pertains to science manifested itself, was that an interest 
in such matters sprang up in the West, a receptive power where the ancients 
in their definiteness and beauty are concerned. But the revival of the arts 
and sciences, and especially of the study of ancient literature bearing on 
Philosophy, was at first in some measure a simple revival of the old 
philosophy in its earlier and original form, without anything new being 
added; this working up of old philosophies, to which a great number of 
writings were devoted, was thus the restoration of something forgotten only. 
The study of the Greeks was more especially revived; the knowledge of the 
Greek originals which the West acquired is connected with external political 
events. The West kept up constant intercourse with the Greeks through the 
Crusades, and Italy did so by means of commerce; yet there were no special 
diplomatic relations. Even the Roman laws were brought back from the 
East, until a code of the corpus juris was by chance discovered. But the 
West was again, and more effectually, brought into touch with the Greek 
East when, on the disastrous fall of the Byzantine Empire, the noblest and 
most distinguished of the Greeks fled to Italy. Earlier than this even, when 
the Greek Empire was being harassed by the Turks, ambassadors had been 
sent to the West in order to solicit help. These ambassadors were men of 
learning, and by their means — for as a rule they settled in the West — 
there was transplanted thither that love for antiquity to which we have 
referred. Petrarch in this way learned Greek from Barlaam, a monk in 
Calabria, where dwelt many belonging to the order of St. Basil; this order 
had monasteries in the south of Italy, and used Greek ritual. In 


Constantinople Barlaam had made the acquaintance of Greeks, particularly 
of Chrysoloras, who from 1395 chose Italy as his permanent dwelling- 
place. These Greeks made the West familiar with the works of the ancients, 
especially of Plato. Too much honour is done to the monks when it is 
asserted that they preserved for us the writings of the ancients; these works, 
at least such as were in Greek, came rather from Constantinople, while the 
Latin portion of them, it is true, were preserved in the West. Acquaintance 
was now also for the first time made with Aristotle’s own writings (supra, 
p. 75), and thereby the old philosophies were again revived, although 
mingled with intellectual vagaries of the utmost wildness. 

Thus it was partly the old Platonic philosophy that was sought out, and 
partly the Neo-Platonic, as also the Aristotelian and Stoic, the Epicurean as 
far as it regarded physics, and the popular philosophy of Cicero in its first 
form; these were brought forward as authorities against Scholasticism, 
being in direct contradiction to it. Such endeavours are, however, connected 
rather with the history of literature and culture, and with the advancement 
of the same; we do not find originality in this philosophic work, nor can we 
recognize therein any forward step. We have still writings of that period, by 
which we find that each school of the Greeks found its adherents, and that 
Aristotelians, Platonists, and so on appeared on the scenes, though they 
were of a very different stamp from those of olden times. For true 
instruction in philosophy we must, however, go to the original sources, the 


ancients. 
1. Pomponatius. 


Pomponatius was one of the most remarkable of these Aristotelians; among 
other subjects he wrote in 1534 on the immortality of the soul, and in so 
doing he showed — following a practice which was specially in vogue at 
that time — that this dogma, which he believed as a Christian, was 


according to Aristotle and reason incapable of proof.*° The disciples of 
Averroés alleged that the universal votc, which is present in thought, is 
immaterial and immortal, while the soul as numerically one is mortal; and 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis also maintained its mortality. Both of these 
opinions were condemned in 1513 at the Council of Benevento, under Leo 
X.~4 The vegetative and sensitive soul Pomponatius asserted to be mortal (c. 
VIII. p. 36; c. IX. pp. 51, 62-65): and he maintained that it 1s only through 
thought and reason that man partakes of immortality. Pomponatius was 
summoned before the Inquisition; but as cardinals protected him, no further 
notice was taken of the matter.*2 There were many other pure Aristotelians; 
especially among the Protestants at a later time were they general. The 
Scholastics were erroneously termed Aristotelians; therefore the 
Reformation was opposed to Aristotle only in appearance, but to the 
Scholastics it was opposed in fact. 


2. Bessarion, Ficinus, Picus. 


Men now began to form acquaintance more especially with Plato, when 
manuscripts of his works were brought from Greece; Greeks, refugees from 
Constantinople, gave lectures on Plato’s philosophy. Cardinal Bessarion of 
Trapezunt, at one time Patriarch of Constantinople, was specially active in 
making Plato known in the West.~ 

Ficinus, who was born in Florence in 1433, and died in 1499, the 
accomplished translator of Plato, was a man of note; it was mainly due to 
him that the study of Neo-Platonism, as presented by Proclus and Plotinus, 
was again revived. Ficinus wrote also a Platonic Theology. One of the 
Medici in Florence, Cosmo II., went so far as to found a Platonic Academy 
even in the fifteenth century. These Medici, the elder Cosmo, Lorenzo, Leo 


X., Clement VII., were patrons of all the arts and sciences, and made their 
court the resort of classical Greek scholars.” 

Two counts of the name of Pico della Mirandola — Giovanni, and 
Giovanni Francesco, his nephew — were influential rather by virtue of their 
marked personality and their originality; the elder propounded nine hundred 
theses, fifty-five of which were taken from Proclus, and invited 
philosophers one and all to a solemn discussion of the same; he also in 
princely fashion undertook to pay the travelling expenses of those at a 


distance. 
3. Gassendi, Lipsius, Reuchlin, Helmont. 


Somewhat later, and specially by Gassendi, the opponent of Descartes, the 
atom theory of Epicurus was again revived. As a development therefrom the 
theory of molecules maintained its place thenceforth in physical science. 

The revival of Stoic philosophy due to Lipsius was not so clearly 
evidenced. 

In Reuchlin (Kapnio), who was born at Pforzheim in Swabia in 1455, 
and who was himself the translator of several comedies of Aristophanes, the 
Cabalistic philosophy found a defender. He endeavoured also to reconstruct 
the Pythagorean philosophy proper; but he mingled with it much that is 
vague and mysterious. There was in hand a project to destroy all Hebrew 
books in Germany by an imperial decree, as had been done in Spain; 
Reuchlin deserves great credit for having prevented this.“ On account of 
the entire lack of dictionaries, the study of the Greek language was rendered 
so difficult that Reuchlin travelled to Vienna for the purpose of learning 
Greek from a Greek. 

Later on we find many profound thoughts in Helmont, an Englishman, 
who was born in 1618, and died in 1699.2 


All these philosophies were carried on side by side with belief in Church 
dogmas, and without prejudice thereto; not in the sense in which the 
ancients conceived them. A mass of literature exists on this subject, 
containing the names of a multitude of philosophers, but it is a literature of 
the past, without the vitality characteristic of higher principles; it is in fact 
not a true philosophy at all, and I shall therefore not dwell any longer upon 
it. 


4. Ciceronian Popular Philosophy. 


Cicero’s mode of philosophizing, a very general mode, was revived in an 
especial degree. It is a popular style of philosophizing, which has no real 
speculative value, but in regard to general culture it has this importance, 
that in it man derives more from himself as a whole, from his outer and 
inner experience, and speaks altogether from the standpoint of the present. 
He is a man of understanding who says, — 

“What helps a man in life, is what life itself has taught him.” 

The feelings, &c., of man obtained due recognition, we must observe, as 
against the principle of self-abnegation. A very large number of writings of 
this kind were issued, some of them simply on their own account, others 
aimed against the Scholastics. Although all that great mass of philosophical 
writings — much, for instance, that Erasmus wrote on similar subjects — 
has been forgotten, and though it possesses little intrinsic value, it was still 
of very great service, as succeeding the barrenness of the Scholastics and 
their groundless maunderings in abstractions: — groundless I say, for they 
had not even self-consciousness as their basis. Petrarch was one of those 
who wrote from himself, from his heart, as a thinking man. 

This new departure in Philosophy applies in this regard to the reform of 
the Church by Protestantism also. Its principle is simply this, that 1t led man 
back to himself, and removed what was alien to him, in language especially. 


To have translated for German Christians the book on which their faith is 
grounded, into their mother-tongue, is one of the greatest revolutions which 
could have happened. Italy in the same way obtained grand poetic works 
when the vernacular came to be employed by such writers as Dante, 
Boccaccio and Petrarch; Petrarch’s political works were however written in 
Latin. It is not until a thing is expressed in my mother tongue that it 
becomes my own possession. Luther and Melancthon cast the Scholastic 
element quite aside, and drew their conclusions from the Bible, from faith, 
from the human heart. Melancthon presents to us a calm popular 
philosophy, in which the human element makes itself felt, and which 
therefore forms the most striking contrast to the lifeless and jejyune 
Scholasticism. This attack against the Scholastic method was made in the 
most different directions and in the most various forms. But all this belongs 
rather to the history of Religion than to that of Philosophy. 


B. Certain Attempts in Philosophy. 
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A SECOND SERIES of writers who now appeared have mainly to do with 
particular attempts made in Philosophy which remained attempts merely, 
and are only found while this terrible time of upheaval lasted. Many 
individuals of that period saw themselves forsaken by what had hitherto 
been accepted by them as content, by the object which up to this time had 
formed the stay and support of their consciousness — by faith. Side by side 
with the peaceful reappearance of the ancient philosophy there displayed 
itself, on the other hand, a multitude of individuals in whom a burning 
desire after the conscious knowledge of what is deepest and most concrete 
was violently manifested. It was spoilt, however, by endless fancies, 
extravagances of the imagination and a craze for secret, astrological, 
geomantic and other knowledge. These men felt themselves dominated, as 
they really were, by the impulse to create existence and to derive truth from 
their very selves. They were men of vehement nature, of wild and restless 
character, of enthusiastic temperament, who could not attain to the calm of 
knowledge. Though it cannot be denied that there was in them a wonderful 
insight into what was true and great, there is no doubt on the other hand that 
they revelled in all manner of corruption in thought and heart as well as in 
their outer life. There is thus to be found in them great originality and 
subjective energy of spirit; at the same time the content is heterogeneous 
and unequal, and their confusion of mind is great. Their fate, their lives, 
their writings — which often fill many volumes — manifest only this 
restlessness of their being, this tearing asunder, the revolt of their inner 
being against present existence and the longing to get out of it and reach 
certainty. These remarkable individuals really resemble the upheavals, 


tremblings and eruptions of a volcano which has become worked up in its 
depths and has brought forth new developments, which as yet are wild and 
uncontrolled. The most outstanding men of this nature are Cardanus, Bruno, 
Vanini, Campanella, and lastly Ramus. They are representative of the 
character of the time in this interval of transition, and fall within the period 
of the Reformation. 


1. Cardanus. 


Hieronymus Cardanus is of their number; he was remarkable as an 
individual of world-wide reputation, in whom the upheaval and 
fermentation of his time manifested itself in its utmost violence. His 
writings fill ten folio volumes. Cardanus was born in 1501 at Pavia, and 
died at Rome in 1575. He recounted his own history and described his 
character in his book De vita propria, where he makes an extraordinary 
confession of his sins, passing the severest possible judgment upon them. 
The following may serve to give a picture of these contradictions. His life 
was a series of the most varied misfortunes, external and domestic. He 
speaks first of his pre-natal history. He relates that his mother, when 
pregnant with him, drank potions in order to produce abortion. When he 
was still at the breast, there was an outbreak of the plague; the nurse who 
suckled him died of the pestilence, he survived. His father was very severe 
in his treatment of him. He lived sometimes in the most crushing poverty 
and the utmost want, sometimes in the greatest luxury. Afterwards he 
applied himself to science, became a Doctor of Medicine, and travelled 
much. He was celebrated far and wide; summons came to him from every 
quarter, several times he was called to Scotland. He writes that he cannot 
tell the sums of money that were offered to him. He was professor at Milan, 
first of mathematics and then of medicine; after that he lay for two years in 
Bologna in the strictest imprisonment, and had to undergo the most frightful 


tortures. He was a profound astrologer, and predicted the future for many 
princes, who on that account held him in the greatest awe and reverence.“ 
He is a name of note in mathematics; we have from him still the regula 
Cardani for the solution of equations of the third degree, the only rule we 
have had up to this time. 

He lived his whole life in perpetual inward and outward storms. He says 
that he suffered the greatest torments in his soul. In this inward agony he 
found the greatest delight in inflicting torture both on himself and others. 
He scourged himself, bit his lips, pinched himself violently, distorted his 
fingers, in order to free himself from the tortures of his spiritual disquietude 
and induce weeping, which brought him relief. The same contradictions 
were to be seen in his outward demeanour, which was sometimes quiet and 
decorous, while at other times he behaved as if he were crazy and 
demented, and that without any external provocation whatever, and in 
matters the most indifferent. Sometimes he put on decent clothes and made 
himself neat and trim, at other times he went in rags. He would be reserved, 
diligent, persevering in his work, and then would break out into excesses, 
wasting and squandering all that he had, his household goods and his wife’s 
jewels. Sometimes he would walk quietly along, like other men; at other 
times he would rush on as if he were mad. The upbringing of his children, 
as was quite to be expected under the circumstances, was very bad. He had 
the unhappiness of seeing his sons turn out ill; one of them poisoned his 
own wife and was executed with the sword; he had his second son’s ears cut 
off, to chastise him for being dissipated.= 

He himself was of the wildest temperament, brooding deeply within 
himself, and yet breaking out into violence in the most contradictory 
manner; within him there also raged a consuming restlessness. I have 
epitomized the description which he gives of his own character, and now 
quote it: “I have by nature a mind of philosophic and scientific cast; I am 


witty, elegant, well-bred, fond of luxury, cheerful, pious, faithful, a lover of 
wisdom, reflective, enterprising, studious, obliging, emulous, inventive, 
self-taught. I have a longing to perform prodigies, I am crafty, cunning, 
bitter, versed in secrets, sober, diligent, careless, talkative, contemptuous of 
religion, vindictive, envious, melancholy, malicious, treacherous, a sorcerer, 
a magician, unhappy; I am surly to my family, ascetic, difficult to deal with, 
harsh, a soothsayer, jealous, a ribald talker, a slanderer, compliant, 
inconstant; such contradictoriness of nature and manners is to be found in 
me.” 

His writings are in parts just as utterly unequal as his character. In them 
he gave vent to the wild vehemence of his nature; they are disconnected and 
contradictory, and were often written in the direst poverty. They contain a 
medley of all kinds of astrological and chiromantic superstition, yet lit up 
here and there with profound and brilliant flashes; there are Alexandrine 
and Cabalistic mysteries side by side with perfectly lucid psychological 
observations of his own. He treated astrologically the life and deeds of 
Christ. His positive merit consists, however, rather in the stimulus which he 
gave to original production, and in this direction he exercised an important 
influence on his times. He boasted of the originality and novelty of his 
ideas, and the craze to be original drove him to the strangest devices. This 
represents the first form taken by the newly awakened and energizing 
reason in its spontaneous activity; to be new and different from others was 


regarded as tantamount to possessing a private claim to science. 
2. Campanella. 


Tommaso Campanella, a student of Aristotle, represents just such another 
medley of all possible dispositions. He was born at Stilo, in Calabria, in 
1568, and died at Paris in 1639. Many of his writings still remain to us. For 
seven-and-twenty years of his life he was kept in strict imprisonment at 


Naples.“ Such men as he aroused enormous interest and gave great offence, 
but on their own account they were productive of very little result. We have 
still to make special mention of Giordano Bruno and Vanini as belonging to 
this period. 


3. Bruno. 


Giordano Bruno was of an equally restless and effervescent temperament, 
and we see in him a bold rejection of all Catholic beliefs resting on mere 
authority. In modern times he has again been brought into remembrance by 
Jacobi (Werke, Vol. IV. Section II. pp. 5-46), who appended to his letters on 
Spinoza an abstract of one of Bruno’s works. Jacobi caused great attention 
to be paid to Bruno, more especially by his assertion that the sum of 
Bruno’s teaching was the One and All of Spinoza, or really Pantheism; on 
account of the drawing of this parallel Bruno obtained a reputation which 
passes his deserts. He was less restless than Cardanus; but he had no fixed 
habitation on the earth. He was born at Nola in the province of Naples, and 
lived in the sixteenth century; the year of his birth is not known with 
certainty. He roamed about in most of the European states, in Italy, France, 
England, Germany, as a teacher of philosophy: he forsook Italy, where at 
one time he had been a Dominican friar, and where he had made bitter 
reflections both upon various Catholic dogmas — for instance, on 
transubstantiation and the immaculate conception of the Virgin — and upon 
the gross ignorance and scandalous lives of the monks. He then lived in 
Geneva in 1582, but there he fell out in the same way with Calvin and Beza, 
and could not live with them: he made some stay in several other French 
cities, such as Lyons; and after a time he came to Paris, where in 1585 he 
formally challenged the adherents of Aristotle, by following a practice 
greatly in favour in those days (supra, p. 112), and proposing for public 
disputation a series of philosophic theses, which were specially directed 


against Aristotle. They appeared under the title Jord. Bruni Nol. Rationes 
articulorum physicorum adversus Peripateticos Parisiis propositorum, 
Vitebergee apud Zachariam Cratonem, 1588; he was not successful in them, 
however, as the position of the Aristotelians was still too well assured. 
Bruno was also in London; he visited Wittenberg in the year 1586; he 
likewise stayed in Prague and other universities and towns. In Helmstedt he 
was high in the favour of the Dukes of Brunswick-Ltneburg in 1589; after 
that he went to Frankfort-on-Main, where he had several of his works 
printed. He was a wandering professor and author. Finally he came back to 
Italy in 1592, and lived in Padua for some time undisturbed, but at last he 
was seized in Venice by the Inquisition, cast into prison, sent on to Rome, 
and there in the year 1600, refusing to recant, he was burned at the stake as 
a heretic. Eye-witnesses, and amongst them Scioppius, recount that he met 
death with the most unflinching courage. He had become a Protestant when 
in Germany, and had broken the vows of his order.@ 

Among both Catholics and Protestants his writings were held to be 
heretical and atheistic, and therefore they were burned and destroyed, or 
kept in concealment. His complete works are hence very seldom met with; 
the greatest number of them are to be found in the University Library at 
Gottingen; the fullest account of them is given in Buhle’s History of 
Philosophy (supra, Vol. I. p. 113). His works are for the most part rare, and 
in many cases interdicted; in Dresden they are still included among 
prohibited writings, and are therefore not to be seen there. Lately” an 
edition of them in the Italian language was prepared,“ which possibly has 
never yet been issued. Bruno also wrote a great deal in Latin. Wherever he 
took up his abode for a time, he gave public lectures, wrote and published 
works; and this increases the difficulty of making complete acquaintance 
with his books. Many of his writings are for the above reason very similar 
in their matter, the form only being different, and in the evolution of his 


thoughts he never consequently advanced very much nor attained to any 
results. But the leading characteristic of his various writings is really to 
some extent the grand enthusiasm of a noble soul, which has a sense of 
indwelling spirit, and knows the unity of its own Being and all Being to be 
the whole life of thought. There is something bacchantic in his way of 
apprehending this deep consciousness; it overflows in becoming thus an 
object of thought, and in the expression of its riches. But it is only in 
knowledge that spirit can bring itself forth as a whole; when it has not yet 
attained to this point of scientific culture, it reaches out after all forms, 
without bringing them first into due order. Bruno displays just such an 
unregulated and multiform profusion; and on that account his expositions 
have frequently a dreamy, confused, allegorical appearance of mystical 
enthusiasm. Many of his writings are in verse, and much that is fantastic 
finds a place in them, as for instance when he says in one of his works, 
entitled La Bestia Trionfante, that something else must be put in place of the 
stars.“ He sacrificed his personal welfare to the great enthusiasm which 
filled him, and which left him no peace. It is easy to say that he was “a 
restless being, who could get on with nobody.” But whence did this 
restlessness come to him? What he could not get on with was the finite, the 
evil, the ignoble. Thence arose his restlessness. He rose to the one universal 
substantiality by putting an end to this separation of self-consciousness and 
nature, whereby both alike are degraded. God was in self-consciousness, it 
was admitted, but externally, and as remaining something different from 
self-consciousness, another reality; while Nature was made by God, being 
His creature, not an image of Him. The goodness of God displayed itself 
only in final causes, finite ends, as when it is said: “Bees make honey for 
man’s food; the cork tree grows to provide stoppers for bottles.”2 

As to his reflections, Jacobi has by his recent“ exposition of them made 
it seem as if it were a theory specially characteristic of Bruno that one living 


Being, one World-Soul, should penetrate all existence, and should be the 
life of all. Bruno asserted, in the first place, the unity of life and the 
universality of the World-Soul, and, in the second place, the indwelling 
presence of reason; but Bruno in so saying 1s far from being original, and in 
fact this doctrine is a mere echo of the Alexandrian. But in his writings 
there are two specially marked features. The first is the nature of his system, 
based as it is on his leading thoughts, or his philosophic principles 
generally, namely the Idea as substantial unity. The second, which is closely 
connected with the first, is his use of the Art of Lullius; this is specially 
emphasized and highly esteemed by him, the art of finding differences in 
the Idea: it he wished to bring into special recognition. 

a. His philosophic thoughts, to express which he sometimes made use of 
Aristotle’s concepts, give evidence of a peculiar, highly strung and very 
original mind. The substance of his general reflections is found in the 
greatest enthusiasm for the above-mentioned vitality of Nature, divinity, the 
presence of reason in nature. His philosophy is thus on the whole certainly 
Spinozism, Pantheism. The separation of man from God or the world, all 
such relations of externality, have been superadded to his living idea of the 
absolute, universal unity of all things, for the expression of which idea 
Bruno has been so greatly admired. In his conception of things the main 
points are that, on the one hand, he gives the universal determination of 
matter, and, on the other hand, that of form. 

a. The unity of life he thus determines as the universal, active 
understanding (votdc), which manifests itself as the universal form of all the 
world, and comprehends all forms in itself; it bears the same relation to the 
production of natural objects as does the understanding of man, and moulds 
and systematizes them, as the human understanding moulds the multitude of 
its concepts. It is the artist within, who shapes and forms the material 
without. From within the root or the seed-grain it makes the shoot come 


forth; from this again it brings the branches, and from them the twigs, and 
from out of the twigs it calls forth the buds, and leaves, and flowers. All is 
planned, prepared and perfected within. In the same way this universal 
reason within calls back their saps from the fruits and blossoms to the twigs, 
and so on. The universe is thus an infinite animal, in which all things live 
and move and have their being in modes the most diverse. The formal 
understanding is thus in no wise different from the Final Cause (the Notion 
of end, the entelechy, the unmoved principle, which we meet with in 
Aristotle); but these are just as truly also active understanding, the efficient 
cause (causa efficiens), this same producing force. Nature and Spirit are not 
separated; their unity is the formal understanding, in which is contained the 
pure Notion, not as in consciousness, but as free and independent, 
remaining within itself, and at the same time exercising activity and passing 
beyond itself. The understanding working towards one particular end is the 
inward form of the thing itself, an inward principle of the understanding. 
What is continually produced is in accordance with this form, and contained 
within it; what appears is determined as the form is in itself determined.= 
With Proclus in the same way the understanding, as substantial, is that 
which includes all things in its unity: life is the outgoing, the producing 
force: and the understanding as such similarly includes the returning force, 
which brings all things back into unity. In dealing with Kant’s philosophy 
we shall have again to mention this determination of final purpose. That 
which has organic life, whose principle is formative, which has its efficacy 
in itself, and in the same only remains at home with itself and maintains 
itself, is nothing but the end, the activity determined in itself, which in its 
relation to what is different does not comport itself as mere cause, but 
returns upon itself. 

8. Bruno, who asserts the final cause to be immediately operative, and 


the life immanent in the universe, asserts it also to be existent, as substance; 


he is therefore opposed to the conception of a merely extra-mundane 
understanding. To a certain extent Bruno distinguishes form and matter in 
substance, which itself, as the aforesaid activity of the Idea, is the unity of 
form and matter; thus matter has life in itself. The permanent element in the 
endless changes of existence is, he says, the first and absolute matter; 
although without form, it is nevertheless the mother of all forms, and 
receptive of all forms. Because matter is not without the first universal 
form, it is itself principle or in itself final cause. Form is immanent in 
matter; the one simply cannot exist without the other; thus matter itself 
brings about these changes of form, and the same matter runs through them 
all. What was at first seed becomes blade, then ear, then bread, chyle, blood, 
seed of animal, an embryo, a human being, a corpse, then once more earth, 
stone, or other substance; from sand and water frogs are produced. Here 
then we can perceive something which, although it transforms itself into all 
these things in turn, yet still in itself remains one and the same. This matter 
cannot be a body, for bodies have form; nor can it belong to the class which 
we term properties, attributes, or qualities, for these are liable to change. 
Thus nothing seems to be eternal and worthy of the name of a principle, 
except matter. Many have for this reason held matter to be the only reality, 
and all forms to be accidental. This error arises from the fact of their 
recognizing only a form of the second kind, and not that necessary first and 
eternal form, which is the form and source of all forms. In the same way the 
aforesaid matter, on account of its identity with the understanding which 
causes form beforehand, is itself intelligible, as the universal presupposition 
of all corporeality. Because it is everything in general, it is nothing in 
particular, neither air nor water, nor anything else, abstract or otherwise; it 
has no dimensions, in order to have all dimensions. The forms of matter are 


the inward power of matter itself; it is, as intelligible, the very totality of 


form.“ This system of Bruno’s is thus objective Spinozism, and nothing 
else; one can see how deeply he penetrated. 

Bruno here asks the question: “But this first universal form and that first 
universal matter, how are they united, inseparable? Different — and yet one 
Being?” He answers by making use of the Aristotelian forms of d0vapic and 
évépyeia: Matter is to be regarded as potentiality; in this way all possible 
forms of existence in a certain sense are included in the Notion of it. The 
passivity of matter must be regarded as pure and absolute. Now it is 
impossible to attribute existence to a thing which lacks the power to exist. 
Existence has, however, such an express reference to the active mode, that it 
is at once clear that the one cannot exist without the other, but that each of 
them presupposes the other. If therefore at all times a capacity of working, 
producing, creating, was there, so must there also have been at all times a 
capacity of being worked upon, produced, created. The perfect potentiality 
of the existence of things (matter) cannot precede their actual existence, and 
just as little can it remain after that is past. The first and most perfect 
principle includes all existence in itself, can be all things, and is all things. 
Active power and potentiality, possibility and actuality are therefore in it 
one undivided and indivisible principle.~ This simultaneousness of acting 
and being acted upon is a very important determination; matter is nothing 
without activity, form is therefore the power and inward life of matter. If 
matter were nothing but indeterminate potentiality, how would the 
determinate be arrived at? This simplicity of matter is itself only one 
moment of form: in wishing therefore to tear asunder matter and form, 
matter is at once established in one determination of form, but in so doing 
there is immediately established also the existence of the Other. 

Thus the Absolute is determined for Bruno: it is not so with other things, 
which may exist and also may not exist, and which may be determined in 
one way or in another way. In regard to finite things and in finite 


determinations of the understanding the distinction between form and 
matter is thus present. The individual man is at every moment what he may 
be at that moment, but not everything which he may be in general and with 
reference to substance. The things which appear to be different are only 
modifications of one single thing which includes in its existence all other 
existence. The universe, unbegotten Nature, is, however, everything which 
it can be in reality and at one time, because it includes in itself the whole of 
matter, as well as the eternal, unchangeable form of its changing forms. But 
in its developments from moment to moment, its particular parts, qualities, 
individual existences, in its externality as a whole, it is no more what it is 
and may be; but a part such as this is only a shadow of the image of the first 
principle.“ Thus Bruno wrote also a book, De umbris idearum. 

y. This is Bruno’s fundamental idea. He says: “To recognize this unity of 
form and matter in all things, is what reason is striving to attain to. But in 
order to penetrate to this unity, in order to investigate all the secrets of 
Nature, we must search into the opposed and contradictory extremes of 
things, the maximum and the minimum.” It is in these very extremes that 
they are intelligible, and become united in the Notion; and this union of 
them is infinite Nature. “To find the point of union is not the greatest 
matter; but to develop from the same its very opposite, this is the real and 
the deepest secret of the art.’’2 It is saying much if we speak of knowing the 
development of the Idea as a necessity of determinations; we shall see later 
how Bruno proceeded to do this. He represents the original principle, which 
is elsewhere known as the form, under the Notion of the minimum, which is 
at the same time the maximum — One, which at the same time is All; the 
universe is this One in All. In the universe, he says, the body is not 
distinguished from the point, nor the centre from the circumference, nor the 
finite from the infinite, nor the maximum from the minimum. There is 


nothing but centre point; or the centre point 1s everywhere and in 


everything. The ancients expressed the same by saying of the Father of the 
gods, that he really had his dwelling-place in every point of the universe. It 
is the universe that first gives to things true reality; it is the substance of all 
things, the monad, the atom, the spirit poured out on all things, the 


innermost essence, the pure form.™ 


b. The second object to which Bruno devoted himself was the so-called 
Lullian Art, which received its name from its first inventor, the Scholastic 
Raymundus Lullus (supra, pp. 92-94). Bruno adopted this and carried it to 
completion; he termed it also his ars combinatoria. This art is in some 
respects like what we met with in Aristotle under the name of the Topics 
(Vol. I. pp. 217, 218), seeing that both give an immense number of 
“places” and determinations which were fixed in the conception like a table 
with its divisions, in order that these headings might be applied to all that 
came to hand. But the Topics of Aristotle did this in order to apprehend and 
determine an object in its various aspects, while Bruno rather worked for 
the sake of lightening the task of memory. He thus really connected the 
Lullian Art with the art of mnemonics as practised by the ancients, which 
has come into notice again in recent times, and which will be found 
described in greater detail in the Auctor ad Herennium (Libr. HI. c. 17, 
sqq.). To give an example: one establishes for oneself a certain number of 
different departments in the imagination, which are to be chosen at 
pleasure; there may be perhaps twelve of these, arranged in sets of three, 
and indicated by certain words, such as Aaron, Abimelech, Achilles, Berg, 
Baum, Baruch, etc., into which divisions one inserts, as it were, what has to 
be learnt by heart, and forms it into a succession of pictures. In this way 
when we repeat it, we have not to say it from memory or out of our head, as 
we are accustomed to do, but we have only to read it off as if from a table. 
The only difficulty lies in making some ingenious connection between the 


content in question and the picture; that gives rise to the most unholy 
combinations, and the art is therefore not one to be commended. Bruno also 
soon abandoned it, since what had been a matter of memory became a 
matter of imagination; which was, of course, a descent. But since with 
Bruno the diagram is not only a picture of external images, but a system of 
universal determinations of thought, he certainly gave to this art a deeper 
inward meaning. 

a. Bruno passes over to this art from universal ideas which are given. 
Since namely one life, one understanding 1s in all things, Bruno had the dim 
hope of apprehending this universal understanding in the totality of its 
determinations, and of subsuming all things under it — of setting up a 
logical philosophy by its means, and making it applicable in all directions.™ 
He says: The object of consideration therein is the universe, in so far as it 
enters into the relation of the true, the knowable and the rational. Like 
Spinoza he distinguishes between the intelligible thing of reason and the 
actual thing: As metaphysics has for object the universal thing, which is 
divided into substance and accident, so the chief matter is that there is a 
single and more universal art which knits together and compasses round the 
thing of reason and the actual thing, and recognizes them both as 
harmonizing with one another, so that the many, be they of what kind they 
may, are led back to simple unity. 

B. For Bruno the principle in all this is the understanding generally: 
None other than the understanding whose activity extends beyond itself, 
which brings into existence the sensuous world. It is related to the 
illumination of the spirit as the sun is related to the eye: it relates therefore 
to a phenomenal manifold, illuminating this, not itself. The Other is the 
active understanding in itself, which is related to the objects of thought in 
their various classes, as the eye is to things visible. The infinite form, the 
active understanding which dwells in reason, is the first, the principle, 


which develops; the process in some respects resembles what was met with 
in the Neo-Platonists. Bruno’s great endeavour is really now to apprehend 
and demonstrate the modes of organizing this active understanding. 

y. This is presented more in detail as follows: To the pure truth itself, the 
absolute light, man approaches only; his Being is not absolute Being itself, 
which alone is the One and First. He rests only under the shadow of the 
Idea, whose purity is the light, but which at the same time partakes of the 
darkness. The light of substance emanates from this pure First Light, the 
light of accident emanates from the light of substance. This we met with 
also in Proclus (supra, Vol. II. p. 446) as the third moment in the first triad. 
This absolute principle in its unity is for Bruno the first matter, and the first 
act of this principle he names the original light (actus primus lucis). But 
substances and accidents, which are many, cannot receive the full light, they 
are therefore only included in the shadow of the light; in like manner the 
ideas also are only shadows thereof.® The development of Nature goes on 
from moment to moment; created things are only a shadow of the first 
principle, not the first principle itself. 

6. Bruno continues: From this super-essential (super-essentiale) — an 
expression which is also met with in Proclus (supra, Vol. II. p. 441) — 
advance is made to the essences, from the essences to that which is, from 
that which is to their traces, images and shadows, and that in a double 
direction: both towards matter, in order to be produced within her (these 
shadows are then present in natural fashion), and also towards sensation and 
reason, in order to be known by means of these. Things withdraw 
themselves from the First Light towards the darkness. But since all things in 
the universe are in close connection, the lower with the middle, and those 
with the upper, the compound with the simple, the simple with those which 
are more simple, the material with the spiritual, in order that there may be 


one universe, one order and government of the same, one principle and aim, 


one first and last; so, following the sound of the lyre of the universal Apollo 
(an expression which we saw used by Heraclitus, Vol. I. pp. 284, 285), the 
lower can be led back step by step to the higher, as fire was condensed and 
transformed into air, air into water, water into earth. Thus One Being is in 
all. That process is the same as this return, and they form a circle. Nature 
within her limits can produce all from all, and so the understanding can also 
know all from all. 

¢. The unity of opposites is explained more in detail as follows: The 
diversity of shadows is no real opposition. In the same conception the 
opposites are known, the beautiful and the ugly, the appropriate and the 
inappropriate, the perfect and the imperfect, the good and the evil. 
Imperfection, evil, ugliness, do not rest upon special ideas of their own; 
they become known in another conception, not in one peculiar to 
themselves, which is nothing. For this that is peculiarly theirs is the non- 
existent in the existent, the defect in the effect. The first understanding is 
the original light; it streams its light out of the innermost to the outermost, 
and draws it again from the outermost to itself. Every Being can, according 
to its capacity, appropriate somewhat of this light. 

C. The real element in things is just that which is intelligible, not that 
which is perceived or felt, or what is peculiar to the individual; whatever 
else is termed real, the sensuous, is non-Being. All that comes to pass 
beneath the sun, all that dwells in the region of matter, falls under the notion 
of vanity (finitude). Seek to take from Ideas a firm basis for thy 
conceptions, if thou art wise. The pure light of things is nothing but this 
knowableness, which proceeds from the first understanding and is directed 
towards it; the non-existent is not known. What is here contrast and 
diversity, is in the first understanding harmony and unity. Try therefore if 
thou canst identify the images thou hast received, if thou canst harmonize 
and unite them; thus thou wilt not render thy mind weary, thy thoughts 


obscure, and thy memory confused. Through the idea which is in the 
understanding a better conception of anything will be formed than by means 
of the form of the natural thing in itself, because this last is more material: 
but that conception is reached in a supreme degree through the idea of the 
object as it exists in the divine understanding.“ The differences which are 
here given, are therefore no differences at all; but all is harmony. To 
develop this was therefore Bruno’s endeavour; and the determinations, as 
natural in that divine understanding, correspond with those which appear in 
the subjective understanding. Bruno’s art consists only in determining the 
universal scheme of form, which includes all things within itself, and in 
showing how its moments express themselves in the different spheres of 
existence. 

yn. The main endeavour of Bruno was thus to represent the All and One, 
after the method of Lullus, as a system of classes of regular determinations. 
Hence in the manner of Proclus he specifies the three spheres: First, the 
original form (bmEpovoia) as the originator of all forms; secondly, the 
physical world, which impresses the traces of the Ideas on the surface of 
matter, and multiplies the original picture in countless mirrors set face to 
face; thirdly, the form of the rational world, which individualizes 
numerically for the senses the shadows of the Ideas, brings them into one, 
and raises them to general conceptions for the understanding. The moments 
of the original form itself are termed Being, goodness (nature or life), and 
unity. (Something similar to this we also met with in Proclus, Vol. II. p. 
445) In the metaphysical world the original form is thing, good, principle of 
plurality (ante multa); in the physical world it manifests itself in things, 
goods, individuals; in the rational world of knowledge it is derived from 
things, goods and individuals.~ Unity is the agent that brings them back 
once more; and Bruno, while distinguishing the natural and metaphysical 
world, seeks to set up the system of the above determinations, in order to 


show at once how the same thing is in one way a natural appearance, and in 
another way an object existing for thought. 

Since Bruno sought to apprehend this connection more closely, he 
considers thinking as a subjective art and activity of the soul, representing 
inwardly and in accordance with the ordinary conception, as it were through 
an inward writing, what Nature represents externally, as it were, through an 
outward writing. Thinking, he says, is the capability both of receiving into 
one’s self this external writing of nature and of imagining and substantiating 
the inward writing in the outward. This art of thinking inwardly and 
organizing outwardly in accordance with the same, and the capacity to 
reverse the process — an art possessed by the soul of man — Bruno places 
in the closest connection with the art of the nature of the universe, with the 
energy of the absolute World-principle, by means of which all is formed and 
fashioned. It is one form which develops; it is the same world-principle 
which causes form in metals, plants and animals, and which in man thinks 
and organizes outside himself, only that it expresses itself in its operations 
in an endlessly varied manner throughout the entire world. Inwardly and 
outwardly there is consequently one and the same development of one and 
the same principle.~ 

In his Ars Lulliana Bruno made the attempt to determine and systematize 
these various writings of the soul, by means of which also the organizing 
world-principle reveals itself. He assumes therein twelve principal kinds of 
writing, or classes of natural forms, to form a starting-point: “Species, 
Forme, Simulacra, Imagines, Spectra, Exemplaria, Indicia, Signa, Note, 
Characteres et Sigilli. Some kinds of writing are connected with the 
external sense, like external forms, pictures and ideals (extrinseca forma, 
imago, exemplar); these painting and other plastic arts represent, by 
imitating Mother Nature. Some are connected with the inner sense, where 
— with regard to mass, duration, number — they are magnified, extended 


in time and multiplied; such are the products of fancy. Some are connected 
with a common point of similarity in several things; some are so divergent 
from the objective nature of things that they are quite imaginary. Finally, 
some appear to be peculiar to art, as signa, note, characteres et sigilli; by 
means of these the powers of art are so great that 1t seems to be able to act 
independently of Nature, beyond Nature, and, when the matter in question 
involves it, even against Nature.” 

So far all, on the whole, goes well; it is the carrying out of the same 
scheme in all directions. All respect is due to this attempt to represent the 
logical system of the inward artist, the producing thought, in such a way 
that the forms of external Nature correspond thereto. But while the system 
of Bruno is otherwise a grand one, in it the determinations of thought 
nevertheless at once become superficial, or mere dead types, as in later 
times was the case with the classification of natural philosophy; for Bruno 
merely enumerates the moments and contrasts of the system, just as the 
natural philosophers developed the three-fold character in every sphere, 
regarded as absolute. Further or more determinate moments Bruno has done 
nothing more than collect together; when he tries to represent them by 
figures and classifications, the result is confusion. The twelve forms laid 
down as basis neither have their derivation traced nor are they united in one 
entire system, nor is the further multiplication deduced. To this part of his 
subject he devoted several of his writings (De sigillis), and in different 
works it is presented in different ways; the appearances of things are as 
letters, or symbols, which correspond with thoughts. The idea is on the 
whole praiseworthy compared with the fragmentariness of Aristotle and the 
Scholastics, according to whom every determination is fixed once for all. 
But the carrying out of the idea is in part allied with the Pythagorean 
numbers, and consequently unmethodical and arbitrary; and in part we find 


metaphorical, allegorical combinations and couplings, where we cannot 


follow Bruno; in this attempt to introduce order, all things are mingled 
together in the wildest disorder. 

It is a great beginning, to have the thought of unity; and the other point is 
this attempt to grasp the universe in its development, in the system of its 
determinations, and to show how the outward appearance is a symbol of 
ideas. These are the two aspects of Bruno’s teaching which had to be taken 


into consideration. 
4. Vanini. 


Julius Czesar Vanini has also to be mentioned as belonging to this period; 
his first name was really Lucilius. He has many points of similarity with 
Bruno, and, like him, he suffered as a martyr on account of philosophy; for 
he shared Bruno’s fate, which was to be burned at the stake. He was born in 
1586 at Taurozano in the province of Naples. He wandered from country to 
country; we find him in Geneva, and then in Lyons, whence he fled to 
England in order to save himself from the Inquisition. After two years he 
returned to Italy. In Genoa he taught Natural Philosophy on the system of 
Averroés, but did not bring himself into favour. In his travels he met with all 
manner of strange adventures, and engaged in many and _ various 
disputations on philosophy and theology. He became more and more an 
object of suspicion, and fled from Paris; he was summoned before the 
tribunal on a charge of impiety, not of heresy. Franconus, his accuser, stated 
on oath that Vanini had uttered blasphemies. Vanini protested that he had 
remained faithful to the Catholic Church, and to his belief in the Trinity; 
and in answer to the charge of atheism he took up a straw from the ground 
in the presence of his judges, and said that even this straw would convince 
him of the existence of God. But it was of no avail; in 1619 at Toulouse in 
France he was condemned to the stake, and before the carrying out of this 


sentence his tongue was torn out by the executioner. How the case was 


proved against him is not, however, clear; the proceedings seem to have 
been in great part due to personal enmity, and to the zeal for persecution 
which filled the clergy in Toulouse. 

Vanini derived his chief stimulus from the originality of Cardanus. In 
him we see reason and philosophy taking a direction hostile to theology, 
while Scholastic philosophy went hand in hand with theology, and theology 
was supposed to be confirmed thereby. Art developed in the Catholic 
Church, but free thought broke off from, and remained alien to it. In Bruno 
and Vanini the Church took her revenge for this; she renounced science, and 
took up a position of hostility to it. 

Vanini’s philosophy does not go very far; he admires the living energy of 
Nature; his reasonings were not deep, but were more of the nature of 
fanciful ideas. He always chose the dialogue form; and it is not evident 
which of the opinions stated are his own. He wrote commentaries on 
Aristotle’s works on Physics. We have two other works by Vanini, which 
are very rare. The one is styled: Amphitheatrum cterne providentic divino- 
magicum, christiano-physicum, nec non astrologo-catholicum, adversus 
veteres philosophos, Atheos, Epicureos, Peripateticos et Stoicos. Auctore 
Julio Cesare Vanino, Lugd. 1615; in this he gives a very eloquent account 
of all these philosophies and their principles, but the manner in which he 
refutes them is rather feeble. The second work is entitled “On the 
Wonderful Secrets of Nature, the Queen and Goddess of Mortals” (De 
admirandis Nature, reginee Deceque mortalium, arcanis libr. IV., Lutetice 
1616); it was printed “with the approval of the Sorbonne,” which at first 
found in it nothing “which contradicted and was hostile to the Catholic 
Apostolic and Roman religion.” It contains scientific investigations into 
various matters belonging to physics and natural history, and is also in 
dialogue form, without definite indication being given as to which of the 
characters is made the mouthpiece of Vanini’s own opinions. What one 


finds is assurances from him that he would believe this or that doctrine if he 
had not received Christian teaching. Vanini’s tendency, however, was 
towards naturalism; he showed that it is Nature that is the Deity, that all 
things had a mechanical genesis. He therefore explained the whole universe 
in its connection by efficient causes alone, not by final causes; but the 
statement of this is made in such a way that the writer does not give it as his 
own conclusion. 

Thus Vanini placed reason in opposition to faith and church dogma, as 
had already been done by Pomponatius (supra, p. 111) and others. Yet all 
the time that they were proving by reason this or that dogma which is in 
direct contradiction to the Christian belief, they were declaring that they 
submitted their conviction to the Church — a course which was always 
adopted by Bayle afterwards in the reformed church. Another practice of 
these philosophers was to bring forward all sorts of arguments and theories 
contradictory of theological dogmas, as so many insoluble difficulties and 
contradictions brought about by reason, which were, however, by them 
submitted to faith. Thus, for instance, Bayle says in the article 
“Manichzans” found in his critical Dictionnaire — in which he touches on 
many philosophic conceptions — that the assertion of the existence of two 
principles cannot be disproved, but that we must submit herein to the 
Church. In this fashion all possible arguments were advanced against the 
Church. Vanini thus states objections against the Atonement, and brings 
forward arguments to prove that Nature is God. Now men were convinced 
that reason could not be contradictory of the Christian dogmas, and no faith 
was placed in the sincerity of a submission which consisted in giving up 
what one was convinced of by reason; therefore Galileo, because he 
defended the system of Copernicus, had to recant on his knees, and Vanini 
was burned at the stake. Both of them had in vain chosen the dialogue form 


for their writings. 


Vanini certainly made one of the speakers in the Dialogues prove (De 
nature arcanis, p. 420) even “out of the text of the Bible, that the devil is 
mightier than God,” and that therefore God does not rule the world. Among 
his arguments are the following: It was against the will of God that Adam 
and Eve sinned, and thus brought the whole human race to ruin (ad 
interitum): Christ also was crucified by the powers of darkness. Moreover it 
is the will of God that all men should be saved. But of Catholics there are 
very few in comparison with the rest of the world, and the Jews often fell 
away from their faith; the Catholic religion extends only over Spain, 
France, Italy, Poland and a part of Germany. If there were to be deducted 
also the atheists, blasphemers, heretics, whoremongers, adulterers, and so 
on, there would be still fewer left. Consequently the devil is mightier than 
God. These are arguments of reason; they are not to be refuted; but he 
submitted himself to the faith. It is remarkable that no one believed this of 
him; the reason thereof being that it was impossible for him to be in earnest 
with the refutation of what he asserted to be rational. That the refutation 
was but weak and subjective does not justify anyone in doubting Vanini’s 
sincerity; for poor reasons may be convincing for the subject, just as the 
subject holds to his own rights in respect of objective matters. What lies at 
the bottom of the proceedings against Vanini is this, that when a man by 
means of his reason has come to perceive something which seems to him 
incontrovertible, he cannot but adhere to these definite perceptions, he 
cannot believe what is opposed to them. It is impossible to believe that faith 
is stronger in him than this power of perception. 

The Church in this way fell into the strange contradiction of condemning 
Vanini, because he did not find her doctrines in accordance with reason, and 
yet submitted himself to them; she thus appeared to demand — a demand 
which she emphasized with the burning pile — not that her doctrines should 
be considered above reason, but in accordance with it, and that reason 


should have merely the formal function of explaining the content of 
theology, without adding anything of her own. This susceptibility of the 
Church is inconsistent, and entangled her in contradictions. For in earlier 
times she certainly admitted that reason could not grasp what was revealed, 
and that it was consequently a matter of little importance to refute and solve 
by reason the objections which reason itself brought forward. But as she 
now would not permit the contradiction of faith and reason to be taken 
seriously, but burned Vanini at the stake as an atheist for professing so to 
do, it was implied that the doctrine of the Church cannot contradict reason, 
while man has yet to submit reason to the Church. 

There is kindled here the strife between so-called revelation and reason, 
in which the latter emerges independently, and the former is separated from 
it. Up to this time both were one, or the light of man was the light of God; 
man had not a light of his own, but his light was held to be the divine. The 
Scholastics had no knowledge having a content of its own beyond the 
content of religion; philosophy remained entirely formal. But now it came 
to have a content of its own, which was opposed to the content of religion; 
or reason felt at least that it had its own content, or was opposing the form 
of reasonableness to the immediate content of the other. 

This opposition had a different meaning in former times from what it 
bears now-a-days; the earlier meaning is this, that faith is the doctrine of 
Christianity, which is given as truth, and by which as truth man has to 
remain. We have here faith in this content, and opposed to this stands 
conviction by means of reason. But now this faith is transferred into the 
thinking consciousness itself; it is a relation of self-consciousness itself to 
the facts which it finds within itself, not to the objective content of the 
doctrine. In respect to the earlier opposition a distinction must be drawn in 
the objective creed; the one part of it is the teaching of the Church as 
dogma, the teaching as to the nature of God, that He is Three in One; to this 


pertains the appearing of God in the world, in the flesh, the relation of man 
to this divine nature, His holiness and divinity. That is the part which has to 
do with the eternal verities, the part which is of absolute interest for men; 
this part is in its content essentially speculative, and can be object only for 
the speculative Notion. The other part, belief in which is also required, has 
reference to other external conceptions, which are connected with that 
content; to this pertains the whole extent of what belongs to history, in the 
Old and New Testament as well as in the Church. A belief in all this finite 
element may be demanded also. If a man, for instance, did not believe in 
ghosts, he would be taken for a free-thinker, an atheist: it would be just the 
same if a man did not believe that Adam in Paradise ate of the forbidden 
fruit. Both parts are placed upon the one level; but it tends to the destruction 
of Church and faith, when belief is demanded for these parts alike. It is to 
the external conceptions that attention has been chiefly directed by those 
who have been decried as opponents of Christianity and as atheists, down to 
the time of Voltaire. When external conceptions such as these are held to 
firmly, it is inevitable that contradictions should be pointed out. 


5. Petrus Ramus. 


Pierre de la Ramée was born in 1515 in Vermandois, where his father 
worked as a day-labourer. He early betook himself to Paris, in order to 
satisfy his desire for learning: he was, however, obliged on two occasions to 
leave it on account of the difficulty he experienced in procuring a 
subsistence, before he obtained employment as a servant at the Collége de 
Navarre. Here he found an opportunity of extending his knowledge; he 
occupied himself with the Aristotelian philosophy and with mathematics, 
and he distinguished himself in disputation by extraordinary oratorical and 
dialectical readiness. In a disputation for obtaining the degree of magister, 
he came publicly forward with a thesis that caused a great sensation: “All 


that Aristotle taught is not true;” and the honour fell to him. Having became 
magister, he attacked so bitterly and violently the Aristotelian logic and 
dialectic, that the government took notice of it. He was now accused of 
undermining by his anti-Aristotelian opinions the foundations of religion 
and science; this accusation was brought before the parliament of Paris by 
the enemies of Ramus, as a criminal case. But because the parliament 
appeared disposed to act in a judicial way, and seemed favourably inclined 
to Ramus, the complaint was withdrawn, and brought before the council of 
the king. The latter decided that Ramus should hold a disputation with his 
opponent Goveanus before a special commission of five judges, two of 
whom Goveanus was to choose, and two Ramus, while the king was to 
appoint the president; these judges were to lay their opinion of the result 
before the king. The interest of the public was intense, but the contest was 
conducted in the most pedantic way. On the first day Ramus maintained that 
the Aristotelian logic and dialectic were imperfect and faulty, because the 
Organon did not begin with a definition. The commission decided that a 
disputation or a dissertation requires indeed a definition, but in dialectic it is 
not necessary. On the second day Ramus criticized the Aristotelian logic for 
its want of arrangement; this, he asserted, is essential. The majority of the 
judges, consisting of the commissioner of the king and the two nominees of 
the opponent Goveanus, now wished to annul the investigation as far as it 
had gone, and to set to work in another way, since the assertions of Ramus 
put them in a difficulty. He appealed to the king, who, however, refused to 
hear him, and decided that the decision of the judges should be considered 
final. Ramus was hence condemned, but the other two took no share in the 
matter, and, indeed, resigned. The decision was publicly placarded in all the 
streets of Paris, and sent to all the academies of learning throughout Europe. 
Plays aimed against Ramus were performed in the theatres, greatly to the 
delight of the Aristotelians. The public generally took a very lively interest 


in such disputes, and a number of contests of this kind had already taken 
place on similar questions of the schools. For example, the professors in a 
royal Collége disputed with the theologians of the Sorbonne whether 
quidam, quisquis, quoniam should be said or kidem, kiskis, koniam, and 
from this dispute a case before parliament arose, because the doctors took 
away his benefice from a theologian who said quisquis. Another hot and 
bitter controversy came before the magistrates as to whether ego amat was 
as correct as ego amo, and this dispute had to be suppressed by them. 
Finally Ramus obtained a public educational appointment, a professorship 
in Paris; but because he had become a Huguenot he had to vacate this office 
several times in the internal disquietude that prevailed; on one occasion he 
even went to travel in Germany. On St. Bartholomew’s Eve in 1572, Ramus 
finally fell, murdered through the instrumentality of his enemies; one of his 
colleagues who was among his bitterest enemies, Charpentier, had engaged 
assassins for the purpose, by whom Ramus was frightfully maltreated, and 
then thrown down from an upper window. 

Ramus aroused great interest, more especially by his attacks on the 
Aristotelian dialectic as it had hitherto existed, and he contributed very 
greatly to the simplification of the formal nature of the rules of dialectic. He 
is specially famed for his extreme hostility to the scholastic logic, and for 
having set up in opposition to it a logic of Ramus — an opposition which 
has spread so far that even in the history of literature in Germany we find 


various factions of Ramists and anti-Ramists and semi-Ramists mentioned. 


There are many other remarkable men who come within this period and 
who are usually mentioned in the history of Philosophy, such as Michael of 
Montaigne, Charron, Macchiavelli, etc. The popular writings of the first two 
contain pleasing, refined and spiritual thoughts on human life, social 
relationships, the right and good. The efforts of such men are counted as 


philosophy in as far as they have drawn from their consciousness, from the 
sphere of human experience, from observation, from what takes place in the 
world and in the heart. It is in a philosophy of life that they have 
comprehended and imparted such experiences; they are thus both 
entertaining and instructive. In accordance with the principle on which they 
worked, they entirely forsook the sources from which Scholastic knowledge 
had up to this time been derived, and also the methods hitherto prevalent of 
acquiring it. But because they do not make the question of highest interest 
to Philosophy the object of their investigation, and do not reason from 
thought, they do not properly belong to the history of Philosophy, but to 
general culture and to the healthy human understanding. They have 
contributed to man’s taking a greater interest in his own affairs, to his 
obtaining confidence in himself; and this is their main service. Man has 
looked within his heart again and given to it its proper value; then he has 
restored to his own heart and understanding, to his faith, the essence of the 
relationship of the individual to absolute existence. Although still a divided 
heart, this division, this yearning, has become a disunion within itself; and 
man feels this disunion within himself, and along with that his rest in 
himself. But here we must notice a transition, with which we are concerned, 
on account of the universal principle which in it is known in a higher way 


and in its true authority. 


C. The Reformation. 
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IT WAS IN the Lutheran Reformation that the great revolution appeared, as, 
after the eternal conflicts and the terrible discipline which the stiff-necked 
Germanic character had undergone and which it had to undergo, mind came 
to the consciousness of reconciliation with itself, a reconciliation whose 
form required that it should be brought about within the mind. From the 
Beyond man was thus called into the presence of spirit, as earth and her 
bodily objects, human virtues and morality, the individual heart and 
conscience, began to have some value to him. In the church, if marriage was 
not held to be immoral, self-restraint and celibacy were considered higher, 
but now marriage came to be looked on as a divine institution. Then poverty 
was esteemed better than possession, and to live on alms was considered 
higher than to support oneself honestly by the work of one’s hands; now, 
however, it becomes known that poverty is not the most moral life, for this 
last consists in living by one’s work and taking pleasure in the fruits thereof. 
The blind obedience by which human freedom was suppressed, was the 
third vow taken by the monks, as against which freedom, like marriage and 
property, was now also recognized as divine. Similarly on the side of 
knowledge man turned back into himself from the Beyond of authority; and 
reason was recognized as the absolutely universal, and hence as divine. 
Now it was perceived that it 1s in the mind of man that religion must have 
its place, and the whole process of salvation be gone through — that man’s 
salvation is his own affair, and that by it he enters into relationship with his 
conscience and into immediate connection with God, requiring no 
mediation of priests having the so-called means of grace within their hands. 
There is indeed a mediation present still by means of doctrine, perception, 


the observation of self and of one’s actions; but that is a mediation without a 
separating wall, while formerly a brazen wall of division was present 
separating the laity from the church. It is thus the spirit of God that must 
dwell within the heart of man, and this indwelling spirit must operate in 


him. 


Although Wycliffe, Huss, and Arnold of Brescia had started from 
scholastic philosophy with similar ends in view, they did not possess the 
character requisite to enable them modestly, and without any learned 
scholastic convictions, to set aside everything but mind and spirit. It was 
with Luther first of all that freedom of spirit began to exist in embryo, and 
its form indicated that it would remain in embryo. This beginning of the 
reconciliation of man with himself, whereby divinity is brought into man’s 
actuality, is thus, at first principle alone. The unfolding of this freedom and 
the self-reflecting grasp of the same was a subsequent step, in the same way 
as was the working out of the Christian doctrine in the Church in its time. 
The subjective thought and knowledge of man, which enables him, being 
satisfied in his activity, to have joy in his work and to consider his work as 
something both permissible and justifiable — this value accorded to 
subjectivity now required a higher confirmation, and the highest 
confirmation, in order to be made perfectly legitimate, and even to become 
absolute duty; and to be able to receive this confirmation it had to be taken 
in its purest form. The mere subjectivity of man, the fact that he has a will, 
and with it directs his actions this way or that, does not constitute any 
justification: for else the barbarous will, which fulfils itself in subjective 
ends alone, such as cannot subsist before reason, would be justified. If, 
further, self-will obtains the form of universality, if its ends are conformable 
to reason, and it is apprehended as the freedom of mankind, as legal right 
which likewise belongs to others, there is therein only indeed the element of 


permission, but still there is much in the end being recognized as permitted, 
and not as absolutely sinful. Art and industry receive through this principle 
new activity, since now their activity is justified. But we always find the 
principle of personal spirituality and independence at first limited to 
particular spheres of objects merely, in accordance with its content. Not 
until this principle is known and recognized in relation to the absolutely 
existent object, i.e. in relation to God, and 1s likewise grasped in its perfect 
purity, free from desires and finite ends, does it receive its highest 
confirmation, and that is its sanctification through religion. 

This, then, is the Lutheran faith, in accordance with which man stands in 
a relation to God which involves his personal existence: that is, his piety 
and the hope of his salvation and the like all demand that his heart, his 
subjectivity, should be present in them. His feelings, his faith, the inmost 
certainty of himself, in short, all that belongs to him is laid claim to, and 
this alone can truly come under consideration: man must himself repent 
from his heart and experience contrition; his own heart must be filled with 
the Holy Ghost. Thus here the principle of subjectivity, of pure relation to 
me personally, i.e. freedom, is recognized, and not merely so, but it is 
clearly demanded that in religious worship this alone should be considered. 
The highest confirmation of the principle is that it alone has value in the 
eyes of God, that faith and the subjection of the individual heart are alone 
essential: in this way this principle of Christian freedom is first presented 
and brought to a true consciousness. Thereby a place has been set apart in 
the depths of man’s inmost nature, in which alone he is at home with 
himself and at home with God; and with God alone is he really himself, in 
the conscience he can be said to be at home with himself. This sense of 
being at home should not be capable of being destroyed through others; no 
one should presume to have a place therein. All externality in relation to me 
is thereby banished, just as is the externality of the Host; it is only in 


communion and faith that I stand in relation to God. The distinction 
between the laity and the priests is by it removed; there are no longer any 
laymen, for in religion each by himself 1s enjoined to know personally what 
it is. Responsibility is not to be avoided; good works without spiritual 
reality in them are no longer of avail; there must be the heart which relates 
itself directly to God without mediation, without the Virgin, and without the 
Saints. 

This is the great principle — that all externality disappears in the point of 
the absolute relation to God; along with this externality, this estrangement 
of self, all servitude has also disappeared. With it is connected our ceasing 
to tolerate prayer in foreign tongues, or to study the sciences in such. In 
speech man is productive; it is the first externality that he gives himself, the 
simplest form of existence which he reaches in consciousness. What man 
represents to himself, he inwardly places before himself as spoken. This 
first form is broken up and rendered foreign if man is in an alien tongue to 
express or conceive to himself what concerns his highest interest. This 
breach with the first entrance into consciousness is accordingly removed; to 
have one’s own right to speak and think in one’s own language really 
belongs to liberty. This is of infinite importance, and without this form of 
being-at-home-with-self subjective freedom could not have existed; Luther 
could not have accomplished his Reformation without translating the Bible 
into German. Now the principle of subjectivity has thus become a moment 
in religion itself, and in this way it has received its absolute recognition, and 
has been grasped as a whole in the form in which it can only be a moment 
in religion. The injunction to worship God in spirit is now fulfilled. Spirit, 
however, is merely conditioned by the free spirituality of the subject. For it 
is this alone which can be related to spirit; a subject who is not free does not 
stand in an attitude of spirituality, does not worship God in spirit. This is the 
general signification of the principle. 


Now this principle was at first grasped in relation to religious objects 
only, and thereby it has indeed received its absolute justification, but still it 
has not been extended to the further development of the subjective principle 
itself. Yet in so far as man has come to the consciousness of being 
reconciled to himself, and of only being able to reconcile himself in his 
personal existence, he has in his actuality likewise attained another form. 
The otherwise hearty and vigorous man may also, in as far as he enjoys, do 
so with a good conscience; the enjoyment of life for its own sake is no 
longer regarded as something which is to be given up, for monkish 
renunciation is renounced. But to any other content the principle did not at 
first extend. Yet further, the religious content has more specially been 
apprehended as concrete, as it is for the recollection, and into this spiritual 
freedom the beginning and the possibility of an unspiritual mode of 
regarding things has thus entered. The content of the Credo, speculative as 
it is in itself, has, that is to say, an historical side. Within this barren form 
the old faith of the church has been admitted and allowed to exist, so that in 
this form it has to be regarded by the subject as the highest truth. The result 
then follows that all development of the dogmatic content in a speculative 
manner is quite set aside. What was required is man’s inward assurance of 
his deliverance, of his salvation — the relation of the subjective spirit to the 
absolute, the form of subjectivity as aspiration, repentance, conversion. This 
new principle has been laid down as paramount, so that the content of truth 
is clearly of importance; but the teaching respecting the nature and the 
process of God is grasped in the form in which it at first appears for the 
ordinary conception. Not only have all this finality, externality, 
unspirituality, this formalism of scholastic philosophy, been on the one hand 
discarded, and with justice, but, on the other, the philosophic development 
of the doctrines of the church has been also set aside, and this is done in 
connection with the very fact that the subject is immersed in his own heart. 


This immersion, his penitence, contrition, conversion, this occupation of the 
subject with himself, has become the moment of first importance; but the 
subject has not immersed himself in the content, and the earlier immersion 
of spirit therein has also been rejected. Even to this present day we shall 
find in the Catholic Church and in her dogmas the echoes, and so to speak 
the heritage of the philosophy of the Alexandrian school; in it there 1s much 
more that is philosophic and speculative than in the dogmatism of 
Protestantism, even if there is still in this an objective element, and if it has 
not been made perfectly barren, as though the content were really retained 
only in the form of history. The connection of Philosophy with the theology 
of the Middle Ages has thus in the Catholic Church been retained in its 
essentials; in Protestantism, on the contrary, the subjective religious 
principle has been separated from Philosophy, and it is only in Philosophy 
that it has arisen in its true form again. In this principle the religious content 
of the Christian Church is thus retained, and it obtains its confirmation 
through the testimony of spirit that this content shall only hold good for me 
in as far as it makes its influence felt in my conscience and heart. This is the 
meaning of the words: “If any man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God.” The criterion of truth is how it is confirmed 
in my heart; the fact that I judge and know rightly — or that what I hold to 
be true 1s the truth — must be revealed to my heart. Truth is what it is in my 
mind; and, on the other hand, my spirit is only then in its proper attitude to 
truth when truth is within it, when the spirit and its content are related thus. 
One cannot be isolated from the other. The content has not thus the 
confirmation in itself which was given to it by philosophical theology in the 
fact that the speculative Idea made itself therein effectual; neither has it the 
historic confirmation which is given to a content in so far as it has an 
outward and historic side in which historic witnesses are heard in evidence, 
and in which its correctness is determined by their testimony. The doctrine 


has to prove itself by the condition of my heart, by penitence, conversion 
and joy in God. In doctrine we begin with the external content, and thus it is 
external only; but taken thus, independently of the state of my mind, it 
properly speaking has no significance. Now this beginning is, as Christian 
baptism and education, a working upon the nature in addition to an 
acquaintance with externals. The truth of the gospel and of Christian 
doctrines only, however, exists in true relation to the same; it is really so to 
speak a use of the content to make it educative. And this is just what has 
been said, that the nature is reconstructed and sanctified in itself, and it is 
this sanctification for which the content is a true one. No further use can be 
made of the content than to build up and edify the mind, and awaken it to 
assurance, joy, penitence, conversion. Another and wrong relation to the 
content is to take it in an external way, e.g. according to the great new 
principle of exegesis, and to treat the writings of the New Testament like 
those of a Greek, Latin or other author, critically, philologically, historically. 
Spirit is alone in true relation to spirit; and it is a wrong beginning of a 
wooden and unyielding exegesis to prove in such an external and 
philological way the truth of the Christian religion. This has been done by 
orthodoxy, which thereby renders the content devoid of spirituality. This, 
then, is the first relation of spirit to this content; here the content is indeed 
essential, but it is as essential that the holy and sanctifying spirit should bear 
a relation to it. 

This spirit is, however, in the second place really thinking spirit likewise. 
Thought as such must also develop itself therein, and that really as this form 
of inmost unity of spirit with itself; thought must come to the distinction 
and contemplation of this content, and pass over into this form of the purest 
unity of spirit with itself. At first thought, however, reveals itself as abstract 
thought alone, and it possesses as such a relation to theology and religion. 


The content which is here in question, even in so far as it is historic merely 


and externally accepted, must yet be religious; the unfolding of the nature 
of God must be present therein. In this we have the further demand that the 
thought for which the inward nature of God is, should also set itself in 
relation to this content. But inasmuch as thought is at first understanding 
and the metaphysic of the understanding, it will remove from the content 
the rational Idea and make it so empty that only external history remains, 
which is devoid of interest. 

The third position arrived at is that of concrete speculative thought. 
According to the standpoint which has just been given, and as religious 
feeling and its form are here determined, all speculative content as such, as 
well as its developments, are at first rejected. And as for the enrichment of 
the Christian conceptions through the treasures of the philosophy of the 
ancient world, and through the profound ideas of all earlier oriental 
religions, and the like, — all this 1s set aside. The content had objectivity; 
but this merely signified that the objective content, without subsisting for 
itself, was to constitute the beginning only, on which the mind had 
spiritually to build up and sanctify itself. All the enrichment of the content 
whereby it became philosophic, is thus abandoned, and what follows later 
simply is that the mind, as thinking, again immerses itself in itself, in order 
to be concrete and rational. What forms the basis of the Reformation is the 
abstract moment of a mind being within self, of freedom, of coming to self; 
freedom signifies the life of the spirit in being turned back within itself in 
the particular content which appears as another; while spirit is not free if it 
allows this other-being, either unassimilated or dead, to exist in it as 
something foreign. In as far as spirit now goes on to knowledge, to spiritual 
determinations, and as it looks around and comes forth as a content, so far 
will it conduct itself therein as in its own domain, as in its concrete world, 
so to speak — and it will there really assert and possess its own. This 
concrete form of knowledge which, however, in the beginning remains but 


dim, we have now to consider, and it forms the third period of our treatise, 
into which we properly step with the Reformation, although Bruno, Vanini 
and Ramus, who lived later, still belong to the Middle Ages. 


PART THREE. MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


INTRODUCTION 


Oe 


IF WE CAST a glance back over the period just traversed, we find that in it 
a turning-point had been reached, that the Christian religion had placed its 
absolute content in the mind and will of man, and that it was thus, as a 
divine and supersensuous content, separated from the world and shut up 
within itself in the centre-point of the individual. Over against the religious 
life an external world stood as a natural world — a world of heart or 
feeling, of desire, of human nature — which had value only in as far as it 
was overcome. This mutual independence of the two worlds had much 
attention bestowed on it throughout the Middle Ages; the opposition was 
attacked on all quarters and in the end overcome. But since the relation of 
mankind to the divine life exists upon earth, this conquest at first presented 
the appearance of bringing with it the destruction of the church and of the 
eternal through the sensuous desires of man. The eternal truth was likewise 
grafted upon the dry, formal understanding, so that we might say that the 
separation of self-consciousness has in itself disappeared, and thereby a 
possibility has been given of obtaining reconciliation. But because this 
implicit union of the Beyond and the Here was of so unsatisfactory a nature 
that the better feelings were aroused and forced to turn against it, the 
Reformation made its appearance, partly, no doubt, as a separation from the 
Catholic Church, but partly as a reformation from within. There is a 
mistaken idea that the Reformation only effected a separation from the 
Catholic Church; Luther just as truly reformed the Catholic Church, the 
corruption of which one learns from his writings, and from the reports of 
the emperors and of the empire to the Pope; if further evidence be required, 
we need only read the accounts given even by the Catholic bishops, the 


Fathers of the councils at Constance, Basle, &c., of the condition of the 
Catholic priesthood and of the Roman Court. The principle of the inward 
reconciliation of spirit, which was in itself the very Idea of Christianity, was 
thus again estranged, and appeared as a condition of external, unreconciled 
alienation and discord; this gives us an example of the slow operation of the 
world-spirit in overcoming this externality. It eats away the inward 
substance, but the appearance, the outward form, still remains; at the end, 
however, it is an empty shell, the new form breaks forth. In such times this 
spirit appears as if 1t — having so far proceeded in its development at a 
snail’s pace, and having even retrograded and become estranged from itself 
— had suddenly adopted seven-leagued boots. 

Since thus the reconciliation of self-consciousness with the present is 
implicitly accomplished, man has attained to confidence in himself and in 
his thought, in sensuous nature outside of and within him; he has discovered 
an interest and pleasure in making discoveries both in nature and the arts. In 
the affairs of this world the understanding developed; man became 
conscious of his will and his achievements, took pleasure in the earth and its 
soil, as also in his occupations, because right and understanding were there 
present. With the discovery of gunpowder the individual passion of battle 
was lost. The romantic impulse towards a casual kind of bravery passed into 
other adventures, not of hate or revenge, or the so-called deliverance from 
what men considered the wrongs of innocence, but more harmless 
adventures, the exploration of the earth, or the discovery of the passage to 
the East Indies. America was discovered, its treasures and people — nature, 
man himself; navigation was the higher romance of commerce. The present 
world was again present to man as worthy of the interests of mind; thinking 
mind was again capable of action. Now the Reformation of Luther had 
inevitably to come — the appeal to the sensus communis which does not 


recognize the authority of the Fathers or of Aristotle, but only the inward 


personal spirit which quickens and animates, in contradistinction to works. 
In this way the Church lost her power against it, for her principle was 
within it and no longer lacking to it. To the finite and present due honour is 
accorded; from this honour the work of science proceeds. We thus see that 
the finite, the inward and outward present, becomes a matter of experience, 
and through the understanding is elevated into universality; men desire to 
understand laws and forces, i.e. to transform the individual of perceptions 
into the form of universality. Worldly matters demand to be judged of in a 
worldly way; the judge is thinking understanding. The other side is that the 
eternal, which is in and for itself true, is also known and comprehended 
through the pure heart itself; the individual mind appropriates to itself the 
eternal. This is the Lutheran faith without any other accessories — works, 
as they were called. Everything had value only as it was grasped by the 
heart, and not as a mere thing. The content ceases to be an objective thing; 
God is thus in spirit alone, He is not a beyond but the truest reality of the 
individual. 

Pure thought is likewise one form of inwardness; it also approaches 
absolute existence and finds itself justified in apprehending the same. The 
philosophy of modern times proceeds from the principle which ancient 
philosophy had reached, the standpoint of actual self-consciousness — it 
has as principle the spirit that is present to itself; it brings the standpoint of 
the Middle Ages, the diversity between what is thought and the existent 
universe, into opposition, and it has to do with the dissolution of this same 
opposition. The main interest hence is, not so much the thinking of the 
objects in their truth, as the thinking and understanding of the objects, the 
thinking this unity itself, which is really the being conscious of a 
presupposed object. The getting rid of the formal culture of the logical 
understanding and the monstrosities of which it was composed, was more 


essential than the extension of it: investigation in such a case becomes 


dissipated and diffused, and passes into the false infinite. The general points 
of view which in modern philosophy we reach are hence somewhat as 
follows: — 

1. The concrete form of thought which we have here to consider on its 
own account, really appears as subjective with the reflection of implicitude, 
so that this has an antithesis in existence; and the interest is then altogether 
found in grasping the reconciliation of this opposition in its highest 
existence, i.e. in the most abstract extremes. This highest severance is the 
opposition between thought and Being, the comprehending of whose unity 
from this time forward constitutes the interest of all philosophies. Here 
thought is more independent, and thus we now abandon its unity with 
theology; it separates itself therefrom, just as with the Greeks it separated 
itself from mythology, the popular religion, and did not until the time of the 
Alexandrians seek out these forms again and fill the mythological 
conceptions with the form of thought. The bond remains, but for this reason 
it is clearly implicit: theology throughout is merely what philosophy is, for 
this last is simply thought respecting it. It does not help theology to strive 
against philosophy, or to say that it wishes to know nothing about it, and 
that philosophic maxims are thus to be set aside. It has always to do with 
the thought that it brings along with it, and these its subjective conceptions, 
its home and private metaphysics, are thus frequently a quite uncultured, 
uncritical thought — the thought of the street. These general conceptions 
are, indeed, connected with particular subjective conviction, and this last is 
said to prove the Christian content to be true in a sense all its own; but these 
thoughts which constitute the criterion are merely the reflections and 
opinions which float about the surface of the time. Thus, when thought 
comes forth on its own account, we thereby separate ourselves from 
theology; we shall, however, consider one other in whom both are still in 


unity. This individual is Jacob Boehme, for since mind now moves in its 


own domains, it is found partly in the natural and finite world, and partly in 
the inward, and this at first is the Christian. 

While earlier than this, moreover, the spirit, distracted by outward things, 
had to make its influence felt in religion and in the secular life, and came to 
be known in the popular philosophy so-called, it was only in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries that the genuine Philosophy re-appeared, which 
seeks to grasp the truth as truth because man in thought is infinitely free to 
comprehend himself and nature, and along with that seeks to understand the 
present of rationality, reality, universal law itself. For this is ours, since it is 
subjectivity. The principle of modern philosophy is hence not a free and 
natural thought, because it has the opposition of thought and nature before it 
as a fact of which it is conscious. Spirit and nature, thought and Being, are 
the two infinite sides of the Idea, which can for the first time truly make its 
appearance when its sides are grasped for themselves in their abstraction 
and totality. Plato comprehended it as the bond, as limiting and as infinite, 
as one and many, simple and diverse, but not as thought and Being; when 
we first thinkingly overcome this opposition it signifies comprehending the 
unity. This is the standpoint of philosophic consciousness generally; but the 
way in which this unity must be thinkingly developed is a double one. 
Philosophy hence falls into the two main forms in which the opposition is 
resolved, into a realistic and an idealistic system of philosophy, i.e. into one 
which makes objectivity and the content of thought to arise from the 
perceptions, and one which proceeds to truth from the independence of 
thought. 

a. Experience constitutes the first of these methods, viz. Realism. 
Philosophy now signified, or had as its main attribute, self-thought and the 
acceptance of the present as that in which truth lay, and which was thereby 
knowable. All that is speculative is pared and smoothed down in order to 
bring it under experience. This present is the existent external nature, and 


spiritual activity as the political world and as subjective activity. The way to 
truth was to begin from this hypothesis, but not to remain with it in its 
external self-isolating actuality, but to lead it to the universal. 

a. The activities of that first method operate, to begin with, on physical 
nature, from the observation of which men derive universal laws, and on 
this basis their knowledge is founded; the science of nature, however, only 
reaches to the stage of reflection. This kind of experimental physics was 
once called, and is still called philosophy, as Newton’s Principia 
philosophic naturalis (Vol. I. p. 59) show. This work is one in which the 
methods of the finite sciences through observation and deduction are alone 
present — those sciences which the French still call the sciences exactes. To 
this, the understanding of the individual, piety was opposed, and hence in 
this respect philosophy was termed worldly wisdom (Vol. I. p. 60). Here the 
Idea in its infinitude is not itself the object of knowledge; but a determinate 
content is raised into the universal, or this last in its determinateness for the 
understanding is derived from observation, just as is, for instance, done in 
Keppler’s Laws. In Scholastic philosophy, on the other hand, man’s power 
of observation was set aside, and disputations respecting nature at that time 
proceeded from abstruse hypotheses. 

B. In the second place, the spiritual was observed as in its realization it 
constitutes the spiritual world of states, in order thus to investigate from 
experience the rights of individuals as regards one another, and as regards 
rulers, and the rights of states against states. Before this popes anointed 
kings, just as was done in Old Testament times to those appointed by God; 
it was in the Old Testament that the tithe was commanded; the forbidden 
degrees of relationship in marriage were also adopted from the Mosaic 
laws. What was right and permissible for kings was demonstrated from 
Saul’s and David’s histories, the rights of priesthood from Samuel — in 
short, the Old Testament was the source of all the principles of public law, 


and it is in this way even now that all papal bulls have their deliverances 
confirmed. It may easily be conceived how much nonsense was in this 
manner concocted. Now, however, right was sought for in man himself, and 
in history, and what had been accounted right both in peace and in war was 
explained. In this way books were composed which even now are 
constantly quoted in the Parliament of England. Men further observed the 
desires which could be satisfied in the state and the manner in which 
satisfaction could be given to them, in order thus from man himself, from 
man of the past as well as of the present, to learn what is right. 

b. The second method, that of Idealism, proceeds from what is inward; 
according to it everything is in thought, mind itself is all content. Here the 
Idea itself is made the object; that signifies the thinking it and from it 
proceeding to the determinate. What Realism draws from experience is now 
derived from thought a priori; or the determinate is also comprehended but 
not led back to the universal merely, but to the Idea. 


The two methods overlap one another, however, because experience on 
its side desires to derive universal laws from observations, while, on the 
other side, thought proceeding from abstract universality must still give 
itself a determinate content; thus a priori and a posteriori methods are 
mingled. In France abstract universality was the more predominant; from 
England experience took its rise, and even now it is there held in the 
greatest respect; Germany proceeded from the concrete Idea, from the 
inwardness of mind and spirit. 

2. The questions of present philosophy, the opposites, the content which 
occupies the attention of these modern times, are as follows: — 

a. The first form of the opposition which we have already touched upon 
in the Middle Ages is the Idea of God and His Being, and the task imposed 
is to deduce the existence of God, as pure spirit, from thought. Both sides 


must be comprehended through thought as absolute unity; the extremest 
Opposition is apprehended as gathered into one unity. Other subjects which 
engage our attention are connected with the same general aim, namely, the 
bringing about of the inward reconciliation in the opposition which exists 
between knowledge and its object. 

b. The second form of opposition is that of Good and Evil — the 
opposition of the assertion of independent will to the positive and universal; 
the origin of evil must be known. Evil is plainly the “other,” the negation of 
God as Holiness; because He is, because He is wise, good, and at the same 
time almighty, evil is contradictory to Him; an endeavour is made to 
reconcile this contradiction. 

c. The third form of opposition is that of the freedom of man and 
necessity. 

a. The individual is clearly not determined in any other way than from 
himself, he is the absolute beginning of determination; in the ‘I,’ in the self, 
a power of decision is clearly to be found. This freedom is in opposition to 
the theory that God alone is really absolutely determining. Further, when 
that which happens is in futurity, the determining of it through God is 
regarded as Providence and the fore-knowledge of God. In this, however, a 
new contradiction is involved, inasmuch as because God’s knowledge is not 
merely subjective, that which God knows likewise is. 

B. Further still, human freedom is in opposition to necessity as the 
determinateness of nature; man is dependent on nature, and the external as 
well as the inward nature of man is his necessity as against his freedom. 

y. Considered objectively, this opposition is that between final causes 
and efficient causes, i.e. between the acts of freedom and the acts of 
necessity. 

6. This opposition between the freedom of man and natural necessity has 
finally likewise the further form of community of soul and body, of 


commercium animi cum corpore, as it has been called, wherein the soul 
appears as the simple, ideal, and free, and the body as the manifold, 
material and necessary. 

These matters occupy the attention of science, and they are of a 
completely different nature from the interests of ancient philosophy. The 
difference is this, that here there is a consciousness of an opposition, which 
is certainly likewise contained in the subjects with which the learning of the 
ancients was occupied, but which had not come to consciousness. This 
consciousness of the opposition, this ‘Fall,’ is the main point of interest in 
the conception of the Christian religion. The bringing about in thought of 
the reconciliation which is accepted in belief, now constitutes the whole 
interest of knowledge. Implicitly it has come to pass; for knowledge 
considers itself qualified to bring about in itself this recognition of the 
reconciliation. The philosophic systems are therefore no more than modes 
of this absolute unity, and only the concrete unity of those opposites is the 
truth. 

3. As regards the stages which were reached in the progress of this 
knowledge we have to mention three of the principal. 

a. First of all we find the union of those opposites stated; and to prove it 
genuine attempts are made, though not yet determined in purity. 

b. The second stage is the metaphysical union; and here, with Descartes, 
the philosophy of modern times as abstract thought properly speaking 
begins. 

a. Thinking understanding seeks to bring to pass the union, inasmuch as 
it investigates with its pure thought-determinations; this is in the first place 
the standpoint of metaphysics as such. 

B. In the second place, we have to consider negation, the destruction of 
this metaphysics — the attempt to consider knowledge on its own account, 
and the determinations which proceed from it. 


c. The third stage is that this union itself which is to be brought about, 
and which is the only subject of interest, comes to consciousness and 
becomes an object. As principle the union has the form of the relationship 
of knowledge to the content, and thus this question has been put: ‘How is, 
and how can thought be identical with the objective?’ With this the inward 
element which lies at the basis of this metaphysic is raised into explicitude 
and made an object; and this includes all modern philosophy in its range. 

4. In respect to the external history and the lives of the philosophers, it 
will strike us that from this time on, these appear to be very different from 
those of the philosophers of ancient times, whom we regarded as self- 
sufficing individualities. It is required that a philosopher should live as he 
teaches, that he should despise the world and not enter into connection with 
it; this the ancients have accomplished, and they are such plastic 
individualities just because the inward spiritual aim of philosophy has 
likewise frequently determined their external relations and conditions. The 
object of their knowledge was to take a thoughtful view of the universe; 
they kept the external connection with the world all the further removed 
from themselves because they did not greatly approve of much therein 
present; or, at least, it ever proceeds on its way, according to its own 
particular laws, on which the individual is dependent. The individual 
likewise participates in the present interests of external life, in order to 
satisfy his personal ends, and through them to attain to honour, wealth, 
respect, and distinction; the ancient philosophers, however, because they 
remained in the Idea, did not concern themselves with things that were not 
the objects of their thought. Hence with the Greeks and Romans the 
philosophers lived in an independent fashion peculiar to themselves, and in 
an external mode of life which appeared suitable to and worthy of the 
science they professed; they conducted themselves independently as private 


persons, unfettered by outside trammels, and they may be compared to the 
monks who renounced all temporal goods. 

In the Middle Ages it was chiefly the clergy, doctors of theology, who 
occupied themselves with philosophy. In the transition period the 
philosophers showed themselves to be in an inward warfare with 
themselves and in an external warfare with their surroundings, and their 
lives were spent in a wild, unsettled fashion. 

In modern times things are very different; now we no longer see 
philosophic individuals who constitute a class by themselves. With the 
present day all difference has disappeared; philosophers are not monks, for 
we find them generally in connection with the world, participating with 
others in some common work or calling. They live, not independently, but 
in the relation of citizens, or they occupy public offices and take part in the 
life of the state. Certainly they may be private persons, but if so, their 
position as such does not in any way isolate them from their other 
relationships. They are involved in present conditions, in the world and its 
work and progress. Thus their philosophy is only by the way, a sort of 
luxury and superfluity. This difference is really to be found in the manner in 
which outward conditions have taken shape after the building up of the 
inward world of religion. In modern times, namely, on account of the 
reconciliation of the worldly principle with itself, the external world is at 
rest, is brought into order — worldly relationships, conditions, modes of 
life, have become constituted and organized in a manner which is 
conformable to nature and rational. We see a universal, comprehensible 
connection, and with that individuality likewise attains another character 
and nature, for it is no longer the plastic individuality of the ancients. This 
connection is of such power that every individuality is under its dominion, 
and yet at the same time can construct for itself an inward world. The 
external has thus been reconciled with itself in such a way that both inward 


and outward may be self-sufficing and remain independent of one another; 
and the individual is in the condition of being able to leave his external side 
to external order, while in the case of those plastic forms the external could 
only be determined entirely from within. Now, on the contrary, with the 
higher degree of strength attained by the inward side of the individual, he 
may hand the external over to chance; just as he leaves clothing to the 
contingencies of fashion, not considering it worth while to exert his 
understanding upon it. The external he leaves to be determined by the order 
which is present in the particular sphere in which his lot is cast. The 
circumstances of life are, in the true sense, private affairs, determined by 
outward conditions, and do not contain anything worthy of our notice. Life 
becomes scholarly, uniform, commonplace, it connects itself with 
outwardly given relationships and cannot represent or set itself forth as a 
form pertaining only to itself. Man must not take up the character of 
showing himself an independent form, and giving himself a position in the 
world created by himself. Because the objective power of external 
relationships is infinitely great, and for that reason the way in which I 
perforce am placed in them has become a matter of indifference to me, 
personality and the individual life generally are equally indifferent. A 
philosopher, it is said, should live as a philosopher, i.e., should be 
independent of the external relationships of the world, and should give up 
occupying himself with and troubling himself concerning them. But thus 
circumscribed in respect of all necessities, more especially of culture, no 
one can suffice for himself; he must seek to act in connection with others. 
The modern world is this essential power of connection, and it implies the 
fact that it is clearly necessary for the individual to enter into these relations 
of external existence; only a common mode of existence is possible in any 
calling or condition, and to this Spinoza forms the solitary exception. Thus 


in earlier times bravery was individual; while modern bravery consists in 


each not acting after his own fashion, but relying on his connection with 
others — and this constitutes his whole merit. The calling of philosopher is 
not, like that of the monks, an organized condition. Members of academies 
of learning are no doubt organized in part, but even a special calling like 
theirs sinks into the ordinary commonplace of state or class relationships, 
because admission thereinto is outwardly determined. The real matter is to 


remain faithful to one’s aims. 


SECTION ONE. Modern Philosophy in its First Statement 
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THE FIRST TWO philosophers whom we have to consider are Bacon and 
Boehme; there is as complete a disparity between these individuals as 
between their systems of philosophy. None the less both agree that mind 
operates in the content of its knowledge as in its own domain, and this 
consequently appears as concrete Being. This domain in Bacon is the finite, 
natural world; in Boehme it is the inward, mystical, godly Christian life and 
existence; for the former starts from experience and induction, the latter 
from God and the pantheism of the Trinity. 


A. Bacon. 
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THERE WAS ALREADY being accomplished the abandonment of the 
content which lies beyond us, and which through its form has lost the merit 
it possessed of being true, and is become of no significance to self- 
consciousness or the certainty of self and of its actuality; this we see for the 
first time consciously expressed, though not as yet in a very perfect form, 
by Francis Bacon, Baron Verulam, Viscount St. Albans. He is therefore 
instanced as in the fore-front of all this empirical philosophy, and even now 
our countrymen like to adorn their works with sententious sayings culled 
from him. Baconian philosophy thus usually means a philosophy which is 
founded on the observation of the external or spiritual nature of man in his 
inclinations, desires, rational and judicial qualities. From these conclusions 
are drawn, and general conceptions, laws pertaining to this domain, are thus 
discovered. Bacon has entirely set aside and rejected the scholastic method 
of reasoning from remote abstractions and being blind to what lies before 
one’s eyes. He takes as his standpoint the sensuous manifestation as it 
appears to the cultured man, as the latter reflects upon it; and this is 
conformable to the principle of accepting the finite and worldly as such. 
Bacon was born in London in 1561. His progenitors and relatives held 
high office in the state, and his father was Keeper of the Great Seal to 
Queen Elizabeth. He in his turn, having been educated to follow the same 
vocation, at once devoted himself to the business of the state, and entered 
upon an important career. He early displayed great talent, and at the age of 
nineteen he produced a work on the condition of Europe (De statu Europe). 
Bacon in his youth attached himself to the Earl of Essex, the favourite of 
Elizabeth, through whose support he, who as a younger son had to see his 


paternal estate pass to his elder brother, soon attained to better 
circumstances, and was elevated to a higher position. Bacon, however, 
sullied his fame by the utmost ingratitude and faithlessness towards his 
protector; for he is accused of having been prevailed upon by the enemies 
of the Earl after his fall to charge him publicly with High Treason. Under 
James I., the father of Charles I. who was beheaded, a weak man, to whom 
he recommended himself by his work De augmentis scientiarum, he 
received the most honourable offices of state by attaching himself to 
Buckingham: he was made Keeper of the Great Seal, Lord Chancellor of 
England, Baron Verulam. He likewise made a rich marriage, though he soon 
squandered all his means, and high though his position was, he stooped to 
intrigues and was guilty of accepting bribes in the most barefaced manner. 
Thereby he brought upon himself the ill-will both of people and of nobles, 
so that he was prosecuted, and his case was tried before Parliament. He was 
fined 40,000/., thrown into the Tower, and his name was struck out of the 
list of peers; during the trial and while he was in prison he showed the 
greatest weakness of character. He was, however, liberated from prison, and 
his trial was annulled, owing to the even greater hatred of the king and his 
minister Buckingham, under whose administration Bacon had filled these 
offices, and whose victim he appeared to have been; for he fell earlier than 
his comrade Buckingham, and was deserted and condemned by him. It was 
not so much his innocence as the fact that those who ruined him had made 
themselves hated to an equal degree through their rule, that caused the 
hatred and indignation against Bacon to be somewhat mitigated. But he 
neither recovered his own sense of self-respect nor the personal esteem of 
others, which he had lost through his former conduct. He retired into private 
life, lived in poverty, had to beg sustenance from the king, occupied himself 
during the remainder of his life with science only, and died in 1626.7 


Since Bacon has ever been esteemed as the man who directed knowledge 
to its true source, to experience, he is, in fact, the special leader and 
representative of what is in England called Philosophy, and beyond which 
the English have not yet advanced. For they appear to constitute that people 
in Europe which, limited to the understanding of actuality, is destined, like 
the class of shopkeepers and workmen in the State, to live always immersed 
in matter, and to have actuality but not reason as object. Bacon won great 
praise by showing how attention is to be paid to the outward and inward 
manifestations of Nature, and the esteem in which his name is thus held is 
greater than can be ascribed directly to his merit. It has become the 
universal tendency of the time and of the English mode of reasoning, to 
proceed from facts, and to judge in accordance with them. Because Bacon 
gave expression to the tendency, and men require to have a leader and 
originator for any particular manner of thinking, he is credited with having 
given to knowledge this impulse towards experimental philosophy 
generally. But many cultured men have spoken and thought regarding what 
concerns and interests mankind, regarding state affairs, mind, heart, external 
nature, &c., in accordance with experience and in accordance with a 
cultured knowledge of the world. Bacon was just such a cultured man of the 
world, who had seen life in its great relations, had engaged in state affairs, 
had dealt practically with actual life, had observed men, their circumstances 
and relations, and had worked with them as cultured, reflecting, and, we 
may even say, philosophical men of the world. He thus did not escape the 
corruption of those who stood at the helm of the state. With all the depravity 
of his character he was a man of mind and clear perception; he did not, 
however, possess the power of reasoning through thoughts and notions that 
are universal. We do not find in him a methodical or scientific manner of 
regarding things, but only the external reasoning of a man of the world. 
Knowledge of the world he possessed in the highest degree: “rich 


imagination, powerful wit, and the penetrating wisdom which he displays 
upon that most interesting of all subjects, commonly called the world. This 
last appears to us to have been the characteristical quality of Bacon’s 
genius.... It was men rather than things that he had studied, the mistakes of 
philosophers rather than the errors of philosophy. In fact he was no lover of 
abstract reasoning,” and although it pertains to philosophy, we find as little 
as possible of it in him. “His writings are indeed full of refined and most 
acute observations, but it seldom requires any effort on our part to 
apprehend their wisdom.” Hence mottoes are often derived from him. “His 
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judgments,” however, “are commonly given ex cathedra, or, if he 
endeavours to elucidate them, it is by similes and illustrations and pointed 
animadversions more than by direct and appropriate arguments. General 
reasoning is absolutely essential in philosophy; the want of it is marked in 
Bacon’s writings.’ His practical writings are specially interesting; but we 
do not find the bright flashes of genius that we expected. As during his 
career in the state he acted in accordance with practical utility, he now, at its 
conclusion, likewise applied himself in a practical way to scientific 
endeavours, and considered and treated the sciences in accordance with 
concrete experience and investigation. His is a consideration of the present, 
he makes the most of, and ascribes value to it as it appears; the existent is 
thus regarded with open eyes, respect is paid to it as to what reigns pre- 
eminent, and this sensuous perception is reverenced and recognized. Here a 
confidence on the part of reason in itself and in nature is awakened; it 
thinkingly applies itself to nature, certain of finding the truth in it, since 
both are in themselves harmonious. 

Bacon likewise treated the sciences methodically; he did not merely 
bring forward opinions and sentiments, he did not merely express himself 
regarding the sciences dogmatically, as a fine gentleman might, but he went 
into the matter closely, and established a method in respect of scientific 


knowledge. It is only through this method of investigation introduced by 
him that he is noteworthy — it is in that way alone that he can be 
considered to belong to the history of the sciences and of philosophy. And 
through this principle of methodical knowledge he has likewise produced a 
great effect upon his times, by drawing attention to what was lacking in the 
sciences, both in their methods and in their content. He set forth the general 
principles of procedure in an empirical philosophy. The spirit of the 
philosophy of Bacon is to take experience as the true and only source of 
knowledge, and then to regulate the thought concerning it. Knowledge from 
experience stands in opposition to knowledge arising from the speculative 
Notion, and the opposition is apprehended in so acute a manner that the 
knowledge proceeding from the Notion is ashamed of the knowledge from 
experience, just as this again takes up a position of antagonism to the 
knowledge through the Notion. What Cicero says of Socrates may be said 
of Bacon, that he brought Philosophy down to the world, to the homes and 
every-day lives of men (Vol. I. p. 389). To a certain extent knowledge from 
the absolute Notion may assume an air of superiority over this knowledge; 
but it is essential, as far as the Idea is concerned, that the particularity of the 
content should be developed. The Notion is an essential matter, but as such 
its finite side is just as essential. Mind gives presence, external existence, to 
itself; to come to understand this extension, the world as it is, the sensuous 
universe, to understand itself as this, ie. with its manifest, sensuous 
extension, is one side of things. The other side is the relation to the Idea. 
Abstraction in and for itself must determine and particularize itself. The 
Idea is concrete, self-determining, it has the principle of development; and 
perfect knowledge is always developed. A conditional knowledge in respect 
of the Idea merely signifies that the working out of the development has not 
yet advanced very far. But we have to deal with this development; and for 
this development and determination of the particular from the Idea, so that 


the knowledge of the universe, of nature, may be cultivated — for this, the 
knowledge of the particular is necessary. This particularity must be worked 
out on its own account; we must become acquainted with empirical nature, 
both with the physical and with the human. The merit of modern times is to 
have accomplished or furthered these ends; it was in the highest degree 
unsatisfactory when the ancients attempted the work. Empiricism is not 
merely an observing, hearing, feeling, etc., a perception of the individual; 
for it really sets to work to find the species, the universal, to discover laws. 
Now because it does this, it comes within the territory of the Notion — it 
begets what pertains to the region of the Idea; it thus prepares the empirical 
material for the Notion, so that the latter can then receive it ready for its 
use. If the science is perfected the Idea must certainly issue forth of itself; 
science as such no longer commences from the empiric. But in order that 
this science may come into existence, we must have the progression from 
the individual and particular to the universal — an activity which is a 
reaction on the given material of empiricism in order to bring about its 
reconstruction. The demand of a priori knowledge, which seems to imply 
that the Idea should construct from itself, is thus a reconstruction only, or 
what is in religion accomplished through sentiment and feeling. Without the 
working out of the empirical sciences on their own account, Philosophy 
could not have reached further than with the ancients. The whole of the Idea 
in itself is science as perfected and complete; but the other side is the 
beginning, the process of its origination. This process of the origination of 
science is different from its process in itself when it is complete, just as is 
the process of the history of Philosophy and that of Philosophy itself. In 
every science principles are commenced with; at the first these are the 
results of the particular, but if the science is completed they are made the 
beginning. The case is similar with Philosophy; the working out of the 
empirical side has really become the conditioning of the Idea, so that this 


last may reach its full development and determination. For instance, in 
order that the history of the Philosophy of modern times may exist, we must 
have a history of Philosophy in general, the process of Philosophy during so 
many thousand years; mind must have followed this long road in order that 
the Philosophy may be produced. In consciousness it then adopts the 
attitude of having cut away the bridge from behind it; it appears to be free 
to launch forth in its ether only, and to develop without resistance in this 
medium; but it is another matter to attain to this ether and to development in 
it. We must not overlook the fact that Philosophy would not have come into 
existence without this process, for mind is essentially a working upon 
something different. 

1. Bacon’s fame rests on two works. In the first place, he has the merit of 
having in his work De augmentis scientiarum presented to us a systematic 
encyclopedia of the sciences, an outline which must undoubtedly have 
caused a sensation amongst his contemporaries. It is important to set before 
men’s eyes a well arranged picture such as this of the whole, when that 
whole has not been grasped in thought. This encyclopedia gives a general 
classification of the sciences; the principles of the classification are 
regulated in accordance with the differences in the intellectual capacities. 
Bacon thus divides human learning according to the faculties of memory, 
imagination, and reason, for he distinguishes what pertains (1) to memory; 
(2) to imagination; (3) to reason. Under memory he considered history; 
under imagination, poetry, and art; and finally, under reason, philosophy.~ 
According to his favourite method of division these again are further 
divided, since he brings all else under these same heads; this is, however, 
unsatisfactory. To history belong the works of God — sacred, prophetic, 
ecclesiastical history; the works of men — civil and literary history; and 
likewise the works of nature, and so on.%® He goes through these topics after 
the manner of his time, a main characteristic of which is that anything can 


be made plausible through examples, e.g. from the Bible. Thus, in treating 
of Cosmetica, he says in regard to paint that “He is surprised that this 
depraved custom of painting has been by the penal laws both ecclesiastical 
and civil so long overlooked. In the Bible we read indeed of Jezebel that she 
painted her face; but nothing of the kind is said of Esther or Judith.’™ If 
kings, popes, etc., are being discussed, such examples as those of Ahab and 
Solomon must be brought forward. As formerly in civil laws — those 
respecting marriage, for instance — the Jewish forms held good, in 
Philosophy, too, the same are still to be found. In this work theology 
likewise appears, as also magic; there is contained in it a comprehensive 
system of knowledge and of the sciences. 

The arrangement of the sciences is the least significant part of the work 
De augmentis scientiarum. It was by its criticism that its value was 
established and its effect produced, as also by the number of instructive 
remarks contained in it; all this was at that time lacking in the particular 
varieties of learning and modes of discipline, especially in as far as the 
methods hitherto adopted were faulty, and unsuitable to the ends in view: in 
them the Aristotelian conceptions of the schools were spun out by the 
understanding as though they were realities. As it was with the Schoolmen 
and with the ancients, this classification is still the mode adopted in the 
sciences, in which the nature of knowledge is unknown. In them the idea of 
the science is advanced beforehand, and to this idea a principle foreign to it 
is added, as a basis of division, just as here is added the distinction between 
memory, imagination and reason. The true method of division is found in 
the self-division of the Notion, its separating itself from itself. In knowledge 
the moment of self-consciousness is undoubtedly found, and the real self- 
consciousness has in it the moments of memory, imagination and reason. 


But this division is certainly not taken from the Notion of self- 


consciousness, but from experience, in which self-consciousness finds itself 
possessed of these capacities. 

2. The other remarkable feature in Bacon is that in his second work, his 
Organon, he sought at great length to establish a new method in learning; in 
this regard his name 1s still held greatly in honour by many. What chiefly 
distinguishes his system is his polemical attitude towards scholastic 
methods as they had hitherto existed, towards syllogistic forms. He calls 
these methods anticipationes nature; in them men _ begin with 
presuppositions, definitions, accepted ideas, with a scholastic abstraction, 
and reason further from these without regarding that which is present in 
actuality. Thus regarding God and His methods of operating in nature, 
regarding devils, &c., they make use of passages from the Bible, such as 
“Sun, stand thou still,” in order to deduce therefrom certain metaphysical 
propositions from which they go further still. It was against this a priori 
method that Bacon directed his polemic; as against these anticipations of 
nature he called attention to the explanation, the interpretation of nature.“% 
“The same action of mind,” he says, “which discovers a thing in question, 
judges it; and the operation is not performed by the help of any middle 
term, but directly, almost in the same manner as by the sense. For the sense 
in its primary objects at once apprehends the appearance of the object, and 
consents to the truth thereof.’““' The syllogism is altogether rejected by 
Bacon. As a matter of fact, this Aristotelian deduction is not a knowledge 
through itself in accordance with its content: it requires a foreign universal 
as its basis, and for that reason its movement is in its form contingent. The 
content is not in unity with the form, and this form is hence in itself 
contingent, because it, considered on its own account, is the movement 
onwards in a foreign content. The major premise is the content existent for 
itself, the minor is likewise the content not through itself, for it goes back 
into the infinite, i.e. it has not the form in itself; the form is not the content. 


The opposite may always be made out equally well through the syllogism, 
for it is a matter of indifference to this form what content is made its basis. 
“Dialectic does not assist in the discovery of the arts; many arts were found 
out by chance.’ 

It was not against this syllogism generally, i.e. not against the Notion of 
it (for Bacon did not possess this), but against deduction as it was put into 
operation, as it was to the scholastics — the deduction which took an 
assumed content as its basis — that Bacon declaimed, urging that the 
content of experience should be made the basis, and the method of 
induction pursued. He demanded that observations on nature and 
experiments should be made fundamental, and pointed out the objects 
whose investigation was of special importance in the interests of human 
society, and so on. From this there then resulted the establishment of 
conclusions through induction and analogy.“ In fact it was only to an 
alteration in the content that, without being aware of it, Bacon was 
impelled. For though he rejected the syllogism and only permitted 
conclusions to be reached through induction, he unconsciously himself 
drew deductions; likewise all these champions of empiricism, who followed 
after him, and who put into practice what he demanded, and thought they 
could by observations, experiments and experiences, keep the matter in 
question pure, could neither so do without drawing deductions, nor without 
introducing conceptions; and they drew their deductions and formed their 
notions and conceptions all the more freely because they thought that they 
had nothing to do with conceptions at all; nor did they go forth from 
deduction to immanent, true knowledge. Thus when Bacon set up induction 
in opposition to the syllogism, this opposition is formal; each induction is 
also a deduction, which fact was known even to Aristotle. For 1f a universal 
is deduced from a number of things, the first proposition reads, “These 
bodies have these qualities;” the second, “All these bodies belong to one 


class;” and thus, in the third place, this class has these qualities. That is a 
perfect syllogism. Induction always signifies that observations are 
instituted, experiments made, experience regarded, and from this the 
universal determination is derived. 

We have already called to mind how important it is to lead on to the 
content as the content of actuality, of the present; for the rational must have 
objective truth. The reconciliation of spirit with the world, the glorification 
of nature and of all actuality, must not be a Beyond, a Futurity, but must be 
accomplished now and here. It is this moment of the now and here which 
thereby comes into self-consciousness. But those who make experiments 
and observations, do not realize what they are really doing, for the sole 
interest taken by them in things, is owing to the inward and unconscious 
certainty which reason has of finding itself in actuality; and observations 
and experiments, if entered upon in a right way, result in showing that the 
Notion is the only objective existence. The sensuous individual eludes the 
experiments even while it is being operated upon, and becomes a universal; 
the best known example of this is to be found in positive and negative 
electricity in so far as it is positive and negative. There is another 
shortcoming of a formal nature, and one of which all empiricists partake, — 
that is that they believe themselves to be keeping to experience alone; it is 
to them an unknown fact that in receiving these perceptions they are 
indulging in metaphysics. Man does not stop short at the individual, nor can 
he do so. He seeks the universal, but thoughts, even if not Notions likewise, 
are what constitute the same. The most remarkable thought-form 1s that of 
force; we thus speak of the force of electricity, of magnetism, of gravity. 
Force, however, is a universal and not a perceptible; quite uncritically and 
unconsciously the empiricists thus permit of determinations such as these. 

3. Bacon finally gives the objects with which Philosophy mainly has to 
deal. These objects contrast much with that which we derive from 


perception and experience. “In the summary which Bacon gives of what he 
conceives ought to be the objects of philosophical inquiry, are the 
following; and we select those which he principally dwells upon in his 
works: ‘The prolongation of life; the restitution of youth in some degree; 
the retardation of old age, and the altering of statures; the altering of 
features; versions of bodies into other bodies; making of new species; 
impression of the air and raising tempests; greater pleasures of the senses, 
&c.’” He likewise deals with objects such as these, and he seeks to direct 
attention upon whether in their regard the means could not be found to carry 
out their ends; in such powers we should be able to make some progress. 
“He complains that such investigations have been neglected by those whom 
he designates ignavi regionum exploratores. In his Natural History he gives 
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formal receipts for making gold, and performing many wonders. 
thus does not by any means take the intelligent standpoint of an 
investigation of nature, being still involved in the grossest superstition, false 
magic, &c. This we find to be on the whole propounded in an intelligent 
way, and Bacon thus remains within the conceptions of his time. “The 
conversion of silver, quicksilver, or any other metal into gold is a thing 
difficult to believe, yet it is far more probable that a man who knows clearly 
the natures of weight, of the colour of yellow, of malleability and extension, 
of volatility and fixedness, and who has also made diligent search into the 
first seeds and menstruums of minerals, may at last by much and sagacious 
endeavour produce gold, than that a few grains of an elixir may so do.... So 
again a man who knows well the nature of rarefaction, of assimilation, and 
of alimentation, shall by diets, bathings, and the like prolong life, or in 
some degree renew the vigour of youth.”“~ These assertions are thus not as 
crude as they at first appear. In dealing with Medicine Bacon speaks 
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amongst other things of maceration (Malacissatio per exterius)~~ and so 


forth. 


Bacon emphasizes what has reference to the formal aspect of 
investigation. For he says, “Natural philosophy is divided into two parts, the 
first consists in the investigation of causes; the second in the production of 
effects; the causes to be investigated are either final or formal causes, or 
else material or efficient causes. The former constitutes metaphysics; the 
latter physics. This last Bacon looks upon as a branch of philosophy very 
inferior in point of dignity and importance to the other and accordingly to 
ascertain the most probable means of improving our knowledge of 
metaphysics is the great object of his Organon.” He himself says: “It is a 
correct position that ‘true knowledge is knowledge by causes. And causes, 
again, are not improperly distributed into four kinds: the material, the 
formal, the efficient, and the final.’ (Vol. I. p. 174, Vol. II. p. 138.) 

But in this connection an important point is that Bacon has turned 
against the teleological investigation of nature, against the investigation into 
final causes. “The investigation of final causes is useless; they corrupt 
rather than advance the sciences except such as have to do with human 
action.”“ To Bacon the important matter is to investigate by the study of 
cause efficientes. To the consideration of final causes such assertions as 
these belong: “That the hairs of the eyelids are for a protection to the eyes; 
that the thick skins and hides of living creatures are to defend them from 
heat and cold; that the trees have leaves so that the fruit may not suffer from 
sun and wind”®: the hair is on the head on account of warmth; thunder and 
lightning are the punishment of God, or else they make fruitful the earth; 
marmots sleep during the winter because they can find nothing to eat; snails 
have a shell in order that they may be secure against attacks; the bee is 
provided with a sting. According to Bacon this has been worked out in 
innumerable different ways. The negative and external side of utility is 
turned round, and the lack of this adaptation to end is likewise drawn within 
the same embrace. It may, for example, be said that if sun or moon were to 


shine at all times, the police might save much money, and this would 
provide men with food and drink for whole months together. It was night 
that Bacon should set himself to oppose this investigation into final causes, 
because it relates to external expediency, just as Kant was right in 
distinguishing the inward teleology from the outward. As against the 
external end, there is, in fact, the inward end, i.e. the inward Notion of the 
thing itself, as we found it earlier in Aristotle (Vol. Hl. pp. 156-163). 
Because the organism possesses an inward adaptation to its ends, its 
members are indeed likewise externally adapted as regards one another; but 
the ends, as external ends, are heterogeneous to the individual, are 
unconnected with the object which is investigated. Speaking generally, the 
Notion of nature is not in nature itself, which would mean that the end was 
in nature itself; but as teleological, the Notion is something foreign to it. It 
does not have the end in itself in such a way that we have to accord respect 
to it — as the individual man has his end in himself and hence has to be 
respected. But even the individual man as individual has only a right to 
respect from the individual as such, and not from the universal. He who acts 
in the name of the universal, of the state, as a general does for instance, 
does not require to respect the individual at all; for the latter, although an 
end in himself, does not cease to be relative. He is this end in himself, not 
as excluding himself and setting himself in opposition, but only in so far as 
his true reality is the universal Notion. The end of the animal in itself as an 
individual is its own self-preservation; but its true end in itself is the 
species. Its self-preservation is not involved in this; for the self-preservation 
of its individuality is disadvantageous to the species, while the abrogation 
of itself is favourable thereto. 

Now Bacon separates the universal principle and the efficient cause, and 
for that reason he removes investigation into ends from physics to 
metaphysics. Or he recognizes the Notion, not as universal in nature, but 


only as necessity, i.e. as a universal which presents itself in the opposition 
of its moments, not one which has bound them into a unity — in other 
words he only acknowledges a comprehension of one determinate from 
another determinate going on into infinity, and not of both from their 
Notion. Bacon has thus made investigation into the efficient cause more 
general, and he asserts that this investigation alone belongs to physics, 
although he allows that both kinds of investigation may exist side by side. 
Through that view he effected a great deal, and in so far as it has 
counteracted the senseless superstition which in the Germanic nations far 
exceeded in its horrors and absurdity that of the ancient world, it has the 
very merit which we met with in the Epicurean philosophy. That philosophy 
opposed itself to the superstitious Stoics and to superstition generally — 
which last makes any existence that we set before ourselves into a cause (a 
Beyond which is made to exist in a sensuous way and to operate as a cause), 
or makes two sensuous things which have no relation operate on one 
another. This polemic of Bacon’s against spectres, astrology, magic, &c.,4 
can certainly not be regarded exactly as Philosophy like his other 
reflections, but it is at least of service to culture. 

He also advises that attention should be directed to formal causes, the 
forms of things, and that they should be recognized.+¥ “But to give an exact 
definition of the meaning which Bacon attaches to the phrase formal causes 
is rather difficult; because his language upon this subject is uncertain in a 
very remarkable degree.”““ It may be thought that he understood by this the 
immanent determinations of things, the laws of nature; as a matter of fact 
the forms are none else than universal determinations, species, &c.“ He 
says: “The discovery of the formal is despaired of. The efficient and the 
material (as they are investigated and received, that is as remote causes, 
without reference to the latent process leading to the forms) are but slight 
and superficial, and contribute little, if anything, to true and active science. 


For though in nature nothing really exists beside individual bodies, 
performing pure individual acts according to a fixed law, yet in philosophy 
this very law, and the investigation, discovery and explanation of it, is the 
foundation as well of knowledge as of operation. And it is this law, with its 
clauses, that I mean when I speak of Forms.... Let the investigation of 
Forms which are eternal and immutable constitute metaphysics. Whosoever 
is acquainted with Forms embraces the unity of nature in substances the 
most unlike.”° He goes through this in detail, and quotes many examples 
to illustrate it, such as that of Heat. “Mind must raise itself from differences 
to species. The warmth of the sun and that of the fire are diverse. We see 
that grapes ripen by the warmth of the sun. But to see whether the warmth 
of the sun is specific, we also observe other warmth, and we find that grapes 
likewise ripen in a warm room; this proves that the warmth of the sun is not 
specific.” 

“Physic,” he says, “directs us through narrow rugged paths in imitation 
of the crooked ways of nature. But he that understands a form knows the 
ultimate possibility of superinducing that nature upon all kinds of matter; 
that is to say, as he himself interprets this last expression, is able to 
superinduce the nature of gold upon silver,” that is to say to make gold from 
silver, “and to perform all those other marvels to which the alchymists 
pretended. The error of these last consisted alone in hoping to arrive at these 
ends by fabulous and fantastical methods;” the true method is to recognize 
these forms. “One leading object of the Jnstauratio Magna and of the 
Novum Organon is to point out the necessity of ascertaining the formal 
causes and logical rules.”“* They are good rules, but not adapted to attain 
that end. 

This is all that we have to say of Bacon. In dealing with Locke we shall 
have more to say of these empirical methods which were adopted by the 
English. 


B. Jacob Boehme. 


“’QG)- 


WE NOW PASS on from this English Lord Chancellor, the leader of the 
external, sensuous method in Philosophy, to the philosophus teutonicus, as 
he is called — to the German cobbler of Lusatia, of whom we have no 
reason to be ashamed. It was, in fact, through him that Philosophy first 
appeared in Germany with a character peculiar to itself: Boehme stands in 
exact antithesis to Bacon. He was also called theosophus teutonicus, just as 
even before this philosophia teutonica was the name given to mysticism.” 
This Jacob Boehme was for long forgotten and decried as being simply a 
pious visionary; the so-called period of enlightenment, more particularly, 
helped to render his public extremely limited. Leibnitz thought very highly 
of him, but it is in modern times that his profundity has for the first time 
been recognized, and that he has been once more restored to honour. It is 
certain, on the one hand, that he did not merit the disdain accorded him; on 
the other, however, he did not deserve the high honour into which he was 
elevated. To call him an enthusiast signifies nothing at all. For if we will, all 
philosophers may be so termed, even the Epicureans and Bacon; for they all 
have held that man finds his truth in something else than eating and 
drinking, or in the common-sense every-day life of wood-cutting, tailoring, 
trading, or other business, private or official. But Boehme has to attribute 
the high honour to which he was raised mainly to the garb of sensuous 
feeling and perception which he adopted; for ordinary sensuous perception 
and inward feeling, praying and yearning, and the pictorial element in 
thought, allegories and such like, are in some measure held to be essential 
in Philosophy. But it is only in the Notion, in thought, that Philosophy can 
find its truth, and that the Absolute can be expressed and likewise is as it is 


in itself. Looked at from this point of view, Boehme is a complete 
barbarian, and yet he is a man who, along with his rude method of 
presentation, possesses a deep, concrete heart. But because no method or 
order is to be found in him, it is difficult to give an account of his 
philosophy. 

Jacob Boehme was born in 1575 of poor parents, at Altseidenburg, near 
Gorlitz, in Upper Lusatia. In his youth he was a peasant boy who tended the 
cattle. He was brought up as a Lutheran, and always remained such. The 
account of his life which is given with his works was drawn up by a 
clergyman who knew him personally, from information given by Boehme 
himself. Much is there related as to how he attained to more profound 
knowledge and wisdom by means of certain experiences through which he 
passed. Even when a herd tending the cattle, as he tells of himself, he had 
these wonderful manifestations. The first marvellous awakening that 
occurred to him took place in a thicket in which he saw a cavern and a 
vessel of gold. Startled by the splendour of this sight he was inwardly 
awakened from a dull stupor, but afterwards he found it was impossible for 
him to discover the objects of his vision. Subsequently he was bound 
apprentice to a shoemaker. More especially “was he spiritually awakened 
by the words: ‘Your heavenly Father will give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask Him’ (Luke xi. 13), so that, desiring to come to a knowledge of the 
truth, and yet retaining the simplicity of his mind, he prayed and sought, 
and knocked, fervently and earnestly, until, while travelling about with his 
master, he was, through the influence of the Father in the Son, spiritually 
transported into the glorious peace and the Sabbath of the soul, and thus his 
request was granted. According to his own account, he was then surrounded 
with divine light, and for seven days he remained in the supremest divine 
contemplation and joy.” His master for this dismissed him, saying he could 
not keep in his service “house-prophets such as he was.” After that he lived 


at Gorlitz. In 1594 he rose in his trade to be master, and married. Later on, 
“in the year 1600, and in the twenty-fifth year of his age, once more” the 
light broke upon him in a second vision of the same kind. He tells that he 
saw a brightly scoured pewter dish in the room, and “by the sudden sight of 
this shining metal with its brilliant radiance” he was brought (into a 
meditation and a breaking free of his astral mind) “into the central point of 
secret nature,” and into the light of divine essence. “He went out into the 
open air in order that he might rid his brain of this hallucination, and none 
the less did he continue all the more clearly as time went on to experience 
the vision in this way received. Thus by means of the signatures or figures, 
lineaments, and colours which were depicted, he could, so to speak, look 
into the heart and inmost nature of all creatures (in his book De signatura 
rerum this reason which was impressed upon him is found and fully 
explained); and for this he was overwhelmed with joy, thanked God, and 
went peacefully about his affairs.” Later on he wrote several works. He 
continued to pursue his handicraft at Gorlitz, and died at the same place in 
1624, being then a master shoemaker.” 

His works are especially popular with the Dutch, and for that reason 
most of the editions are issued from Amsterdam, though they were also 
surreptitiously printed in Hamburg. His first writing is the “Aurora” or 
“Morgenrothe im Aufgange,” and this was followed by others; the work 
“Von den drei Principien,” and another “Vom dreifachen Leben des 
Menschen,” are, along with several others, the most noteworthy. Boehme 
constantly read the Bible, but what other works he read is not known. A 
number of passages in his works, however, prove that he read much — 
evidently mystical, theosophic, and alchemistic writings for the most part, 
and he must certainly have included in his reading the works of 
Theophrastus Bombastus von Hohenheim, known as Paracelsus, a 
philosopher of a somewhat similar calibre, but much more confused, and 


without Boehme’s profundity of mind. He met with much persecution at the 
hands of the clergy, but he aroused less attention in Germany than in 
Holland and England, where his writings have been often printed.“ In 
reading his works we are struck with wonder, and one must be familiar with 
his ideas in order to discover the truth in this most confused method of 
expression. 

The matter of Jacob Boehme’s philosophy is genuinely German; for 
what marks him out and makes him noteworthy is the Protestant principle 
already mentioned of placing the intellectual world within one’s own mind 
and heart, and of experiencing and knowing and feeling in one’s own self- 
consciousness all that formerly was conceived as a Beyond. Boehme’s 
general conceptions thus on the one hand reveal themselves as both deep 
and sound, but on the other, with all his need for and struggle after 
determination and distinction in the development of his divine intuitions of 
the universe, he does not attain either to clearness or order. There is no 
systematic connection but the greatest confusion in his divisions — and this 


exists even in his tables,’ in which three numbers are made use of. 


What God is beside nature and creation. 
II. 


Separability: Mysterium The first Principium. 
God in Love. magnum. God in Wrath. 


Il. 


God in wrath and love. 


Here nothing definite to hold the moments asunder is shown, and we 
have the sense of merely doing it by effort; now these and now other 
distinctions are set forth, and as they are laid down disconnectedly, they 
again come into confusion. 

The manner and system which Boehme adopts must accordingly be 
termed barbarous; the expressions used in his works prove this, as when, for 
example, he speaks of the divine Salitter, Marcurius, &c. As Boehme places 
the life, the movement of absolute existence in the heart, so does he regard 
all conceptions as being in a condition of actuality; or he makes use of 
actuality as Notion, that is to say he forcibly takes natural things and 
sensuous qualities to express his ideas rather than the determinations of the 
Notion. For instance, sulphur and such like are not to him the things that we 
so name, but their essence; or the Notion has this form of actuality. 
Boehme’s profoundest interest is in the Idea, and he struggles hard to 
express it. The speculative truth which he desires to expound really 
requires, in order to be comprehended, thought and the form of thought. 
Only in thought can this unity be comprehended, in the central point of 
which his mind has its place; but it is just the form of thought that is lacking 
to him. The forms that he employs are really no longer determinations of 
the Notion at all. They are on the one hand sensuous, chemical 
determinations, such qualities as acid, sweet, sour, fierce, and, on the other, 
emotions such as wrath and love; and, further, tincture, essence, anguish, 
&c. For him these sensuous forms do not, however, possess the sensuous 
significance which belongs to them, but he uses them in order to find 
expression for his thought. It is, however, at once clear to us how the form 
of manifestation must necessarily appear forced, since thought alone is 
capable of unity. It thus appears strange to read of the bitterness of God, of 
the Flagrat, and of lightning; we first require to have the Idea, and then we 
certainly discern its presence here. But the other side is that Boehme utilizes 


the Christian form which lies nearest to him, and more especially that of the 
Trinity, as the form of the Idea: he intermingles the sensuous mode and the 
mode of popularly conceived religion, sensuous images and conceptions. 
However rude and barbarous this may on the one hand be, and however 
impossible it is to read Boehme continuously, or to take a firm grasp of his 
thoughts (for all these qualities, spirits and angels make one’s head swim), 
we must on the other hand recognize that he speaks of everything as it is in 
its actuality, and that he does this from his heart. This solid, deep, German 
mind which has intercourse with what is most inward, thus really exercises 
an immense power and force in order to make use of actuality as Notion, 
and to have what takes place in heaven around and within it. Just as Hans 
Sachs represented God, Christ and the Holy Ghost, as well as patriarchs and 
angels, in his own particular manner and as ordinary people like himself, 
not looking upon them as past and historic, so was it with Boehme. 

To faith spirit has truth, but in this truth the moment of certainty of self is 
lacking. We have seen that the object of Christianity is the truth, the Spirit; 
it is given to faith as immediate truth. Faith possesses the truth, but 
unconsciously, without knowledge, without knowing it as its self- 
consciousness; and seeing that thought, the Notion, is necessarily in self- 
consciousness — the unity of opposites with Bruno — this unity is what is 
pre-eminently lacking to faith. Its moments as particular forms fall apart, 
more especially the highest moments — good and evil, or God and the 
Devil. God is, and the Devil likewise; both exist for themselves. But if God 
is absolute existence, the question may be asked, What absolute existence is 
this which has not all actuality, and more particularly evil within it? 
Boehme is hence on one side intent on leading the soul of man to the divine 
life, on inducing the soul to pay attention to the strife within itself, and 
make this the object of all its work and efforts; and then in respect of this 
content he strives to make out how evil is present in good — a question of 


the present day. But because Boehme does not possess the Notion and is so 
far back in intellectual culture, there ensues a most frightful and painful 
struggle between his mind and consciousness and his powers of expression, 
and the import of this struggle is the profoundest Idea of God which seeks 
to bring the most absolute opposites into unity, and to bind them together — 
but not for thinking reason. Thus if we would comprehend the matter, 
Boehme’s great struggle has been — since to him God is everything — to 
grasp the negative, evil, the devil, in and from God, to grasp God as 
absolute; and this struggle characterizes all his writings and brings about the 
torture of his mind. It requires a great and severe mental effort to bring 
together in one what in shape and form lie so far asunder; with all the 
strength that he possesses Boehme brings the two together, and therein 
shatters all the immediate significance of actuality possessed by both. But 
when thus he grasps this movement, this essence of spirit in himself, in his 
inward nature, the determination of the moments simply approaches more 
nearly to the form of self-consciousness, to the formless, or to the Notion. 
In the background, indeed, there stands the purest speculative thought, but it 
does not attain to an adequate representation. Homely, popular modes of 
conception likewise appear, a free out-spokenness which to us seems too 
familiar. With the devil, particularly, he has great dealings, and him he 
frequently addresses. “Come here,” he says, “thou black wretch, what dost 
thou want? I will give thee a potion.”“= As Prospero in Shakespeare’s 
“Tempest” threatens Ariel that he will “rend an oak and peg him in his 
knotty entrails ... twelve winters,” Boehme’s great mind is confined in the 
hard knotty oak of the senses — in the gnarled concretion of the ordinary 
conception — and is not able to arrive at a free presentation of the Idea. 

I shall shortly give Boehme’s main conceptions, and then several 
particular forms which he in turn adopts; for he does not remain at one 


form, because neither the sensuous nor the religious can suffice. Now even 


though this brings about the result that he frequently repeats himself, the 
forms of his main conceptions are still in every respect very different, and 
he who would try to give a consistent explanation of Boehme’s ideas, 
particularly when they pass into further developments, would only delude 
himself in making the attempt. Hence we must neither expect to find in 
Boehme a systematic presentation nor a true method of passing over into 
the individual. Of his thoughts we cannot say much without adopting his 
manner of expression, and quoting the particular passages themselves, for 
they cannot otherwise be expressed. The fundamental idea in Jacob Boehme 
is the effort to comprise everything in an absolute unity, for he desires to 
demonstrate the absolute divine unity and the union of all opposites in God. 
Boehme’s chief, and one may even say, his only thought — the thought that 
permeates all his works — is that of perceiving the holy Trinity in 
everything, and recognizing everything as its revelation and manifestation, 
so that it is the universal principle in which and through which everything 
exists; in such a way, moreover, that all things have this divine Trinity in 
themselves, not as a Trinity pertaining to the ordinary conception, but as the 
real Trinity of the absolute Idea. Everything that exists is, according to 
Boehme, this three-fold alone, and this three-fold is everything. To him 
the universe is thus one divine life and revelation of God in all things, so 
that when examined more closely, from the one reality of God, the sum and 
substance of all powers and qualities, the Son who shines forth from these 
powers is eternally born; the inward unity of this light with the substance of 
the powers is Spirit. Sometimes the presentation is vague, and then again it 
is clearer. What comes next is the explanation of this Trinity, and here the 
different forms which he uses to indicate the difference becoming evident in 
the same, more especially appear. 

In the Aurora, the “Root or Mother of Philosophy, Astrology and 
Theology,” he gives a method of division in which he places these sciences 


in proximity, and yet appears merely to pass from one to the other without 
any clear definition or determination. “(1) In Philosophy divine power is 
treated of, what God is, and how in the Being of God nature, stars and 
Elementa are constituted; whence all things have their origin, what is the 
nature of heaven and earth, as also of angels, men and devils, heaven and 
hell and all that is creaturely, likewise what the two qualities in nature are, 
and this is dealt with out of a right ground in the knowledge of spirit, by the 
impulse and motion of God. (2) In astrology the powers of nature, of the 
stars and elements, are treated of, and how all creatures proceed from them, 
how evil and good are through them effected in men and animals. (3) In 
theology the kingdom of Christ is dealt with, as also its nature, and how it is 
set in opposition to hell, and how in nature it wars with the kingdom of 
darkness.” “° 

1. What comes first 1s God the Father; this first 1s at once divided in 
itself and the unity of both its parts. “God is all,” he says, “He is the 
Darkness and the Light, Love and Anger, Fire and Light, but He calls 
Himself God only as to the light of His love. There is an eternal Contrarium 
between darkness and light; neither comprehends the other and neither is 
the other, and yet there is but one essence or substance, though separated by 
pain; it is likewise so with the will, and yet there is no separable essence. 
One single principle is divided in this way, that one is in the other as a 
nothing which yet exists; but it is not manifest in the property of that thing 
in which it is."“2 By anguish is expressed that which we know as the 
absolute negativity — that is the self-conscious, self-experienced, the self- 
relating negativity which is therefore absolute affirmation. All Boehme’s 
efforts were directed towards this point; the principle of the Notion is living 
in him, only he cannot express it in the form of thought. That is to say, all 
depends on thinking of the negative as simple, since it is at the same time an 
opposite; thus anguish [Qual] is the inward tearing asunder and yet likewise 


the simple. From this Boehme derives sources or springs [Quellen], a good 
play on the words. For pain [die Qual], this negativity, passes into life, 
activity, and thus he likewise connects it with quality [Qualitat], which he 
makes into Quallity.“8 The absolute identity of difference is all through 
present to him. 

a. Boehme thus represents God not as the empty unity, but as this self- 
separating unity of absolute opposites; one must not, however, here expect a 
clearly defined distinction. The first, the one, the Father, has likewise the 
mode of natural existence; thus, like Proclus, he speaks of this God being 
simple essence. This simple essence he calls the hidden; and he therefore 
names it the Zemperamentum, this unity of what is different, in which all is 
tempered. We find him also calling it the great Salitter — now the divine 
and now the natural Salitter — as well as Salniter. When he talks of this 
great salitter as of something known to us, we cannot first of all conceive 
what it means. But it is a vulgar corruption of the word sal nitri, saltpetre 
(which is still called salniter in Austria), i.e. just the neutral and in truth 
universal existence. The divine pomp and state is this, that in God a more 
glorious nature dwells, trees, plants, &c. “In the divine pomp or state two 
things have principally to be considered; salitter or the divine power, which 
brings forth all fruits, and marcurius or the sound.” This great salitter is 
the unrevealed existence, just as the Neo-Platonic unity is without 
knowledge of itself and likewise unrecognized. 


b. This first substance contains all powers or qualities as not yet 
separated; thus this salitter likewise appears as the body of God, who 
embraces all qualities in Himself. Quality thus becomes an important 
conception, the first determination with Boehme; and he begins with 
qualities in his work “Morgenrothe im Aufgang.” He afterwards associates 
with this the conferring of quality, and in the same place says: “Quality is 


the mobility, boiling, springing, and driving of a thing.” These qualities he 
then tries to define, but the account he gives of them is vague. “As for 
example heat which burns, consumes and drives forth all whatsoever comes 
into 1t which is not of the same property; and again it enlightens and warms 
all cold, wet, and dark things; it compacts and hardens soft things. It 
contains likewise two other kinds in it, namely Light and Fierceness” 
(Negativity); “of which the light or the heart of the heat is in itself a 
pleasant, joyful glance or lustre, a power of life ... and a source of the 
heavenly kingdom of joy. For it makes all things in this world living and 
moving; all flesh, trees, leaves, and grass grow in this world, as in the 
power of the light, and have their light therein, viz. in the good. Again, it 
contains also a fierceness or wrath which burns, consumes and spoils. This 
wrath or fierceness springs, drives, and elevates itself in the light, and 
makes the light movable. It wrestles and fights together in its two-fold 
source. The light subsists in God without heat, but it does not subsist so in 
nature. For all qualities in nature are one in another, in the same manner as 
God is all. For God” (the Father) “is the Heart.” On another occasion (Vom 
dreifachen Leben des Menschen, chap. iv. § 68, p. 881) the Son is the heart 
of God; and yet again the Spirit is called the heart (Morgenrothe, chap. 11. § 
13, p. 29) “or fountain of nature, and from Him comes all. Now heat reigns 
and predominates in all powers in nature and warms all, and is one source 
or spring in all. But the light in the heat gives power to all qualities, for that 
all grow pleasant and joyful.” Boehme goes over quite a list of qualities: 
cold, hot, bitter, sweet, fierce, acid, hard, dense, soft qualities, sound, etc. 
“The bitter quality is in God also, but not in that manner as the gall is in 
man, but it is an everlasting power, in an elevating, triumphing spring or 
source of joy. All the creatures are made from these qualities, and live 


therein as in their mother.” 2 


“The virtues of the stars are nature itself. Everything in this world 
proceeds from the stars. That I shall prove to you if you are not a blockhead 
and have a little reason. If the whole Curriculum or the whole 
circumference of the stars is considered, we soon find that this is the mother 
of all things, or the nature from which all things have arisen and in which 
all things stand and live, and through which all things move. And all things 
are formed from these same powers and remain eternally therein.” Thus it is 
said that God is the reality of all realities. Boehme continues: “You must, 
however, elevate your mind in the Spirit, and consider how the whole of 
nature, with all the powers which are in nature, also extension, depth and 
height, also heaven and earth and all whatsoever is therein, and all that is 
above the heavens, is together the Body and Corporeity of God; and the 
powers of the stars are the fountain veins in the natural Body of God, in this 
world. You must not conceive that in the Body of the stars is the whole 
triumphing Holy Trinity, God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. But we must 
not so conceive as if God was not at all in the Corpus or Body of the stars, 
and in this world.... Here now the question is, From whence has heaven, or 
whence borrows it this power, that it causes such mobility in nature? Here 
you must lift up your eyes beyond nature into the light, holy, triumphing, 
divine power, into the unchangeable holy Trinity, which is a triumphing, 
springing, movable Being, and all powers are therein, as in nature: of this 
heaven, earth, stars, elements, devils, angels, men, beasts, and all have their 
Being; and therein all stands. When we nominate heaven and earth, stars 
and elements, and all that is therein, and all whatsoever is above the heaven, 
then thereby is nominated the total God, who has made Himself creaturely 
in these above-mentioned” many “Beings, in His power which proceedeth 
forth from Him.” 

c. Boehme further defines God the Father as follows: “When we 
consider the whole nature and its property, then we see the Father: when we 


behold heaven and the stars, then we behold His eternal power and wisdom. 
So many stars as stand in the whole heaven, which are innumerable, so 
manifold and various is the power and wisdom of God the Father. Every 
star differs in its quality.” But “you must not conceive here that every power 
which is in the Father stands in a peculiar severed or divided part and place 
in the Father, as the stars do in heaven. No, but the Spirit shows that all the 
powers in the Father,” as the fountainhead, “are one in another as one 
power.” This whole is the universal power which exists as God the Father, 
wherein all differences are united; “creaturely” it, however, exists as the 
totality of stars, and thus as separation into the different qualities. “You 
must not think that God who is in heaven and above the heaven does there 
stand and hover like a power and quality which has in it neither reason nor 
knowledge, as the sun which turns round in its circle and shoots forth from 
itself heat and light, whether it be for benefit or hurt to the earth and 
creatures. No, the Father is not so, but He is an All-mighty, All-wise, All- 
knowing, All-seeing, All-hearing, All-smelling, All-tasting God, who in 
Himself is meek, friendly, gracious, merciful, and full of joy, yea Joy 
itself.” =2 

Since Boehme calls the Father all powers, he again distinguishes these as 
the seven first originating spirits.“ But there is a certain confusion in this 
and no thought-determination, no definite reason for there being exactly 
seven — such precision and certainty is not to be found in Boehme. These 
seven qualities are likewise the seven planets which move and work in the 
great Salitter of God; “the seven planets signify the seven spirits of God or 
the princes of the angels.” But they are in the Father as one unity, and this 
unity 1s an inward spring and fermentation. “In God all spirits triumph as 
one spirit, and a spirit ever calms and loves the others, and nothing exists 
excepting mere joy and rapture. One spirit does not stand alongside the 


others like stars in heaven, for all seven are contained within one another as 


one spirit. Each spirit in the seven spirits of God is pregnant with all seven 
spirits of God;” thus each is in God itself a totality. “One brings forth the 
other in and through itself;” this is the flashing forth of the life of all 
qualities.%4 

2. As what came first was the source and germ of all powers and 
qualities, what comes second is process. This second principle is a very 
important conception, which with Boehme appears under very many aspects 
and forms, viz. as the Word, the Separator, Revelation — speaking 
generally the “I,” the source of all difference, and of the will and implicit 
Being which are in the powers of natural things; but in such a way that the 
light therein likewise breaks forth which leads them back to rest. 


a. God as the simple absolute existence is not God absolutely; in Him 
nothing can be known. What we know is something different — but this 
“different” is itself contained in God as the perception and knowledge of 
God. Hence of the second step Boehme says that a separation must have 
taken place in this temperament. “No thing can become manifest to itself 
without opposition; for if it has nothing to withstand it, it always goes 
forward on its own account and does not go back within itself. But if it does 
not go back into itself as into that from which it originally arose, it knows 
nothing of its original state.” Original state [Urstand] he makes use of for 
substance; and it is a pity that we cannot use this and many other striking 
expressions. “Without adversity life would have no sensibility nor will nor 
efficacy, neither understanding nor science. Had the hidden God who is one 
solitary existence and will not of His own will brought Himself out of 
Himself, out of the eternal knowledge in the Zemperamento, into divisibility 
of will, and introduced this same element of divisibility into an 
inclusiveness” (Identity) “so as to constitute it a natural and creaturely life, 


and had this element of separation in life not come into warfare, how was 


the will of God which is only one to be revealed to Himself? How could a 
knowledge of itself be present in a solitary will?”“= We see that Boehme is 
elevated infinitely above the empty abstraction of the highest reality, etc. 

Boehme continues: “The commencement of all Beings 1s the Word as the 
breath of God, and God has become the eternal One of eternity and likewise 
remains so in eternity. The Word is the eternal beginning and remains so 
eternally, for it is the revelation of the eternal One through and by which the 
divine power is brought into one knowledge of somewhat. By the Word we 
understand the revealed will of God: by the Word we mean God the hidden 
God, from whom the Word eternally springs forth. The Word is the efflux of 
the divine One, and yet God Himself as His revelation.” Adyoc is more 
definite than Word, and there is a delightful double significance in the 
Greek expression indicating as it does both reason and speech. For speech is 
the pure existence of spirit; it is a thing which when once heard goes back 
within itself. “What has flowed out is wisdom, beginning and cause of all 
powers, colours, virtue and qualities.” “° 

Of the Son Boehme says: “The Son is” of the Father and “in the Father, 
the heart of the Father or light, and the Father beareth him ever, from 
eternity to eternity.” Thus “the Son is” indeed “another Person from the 
Father, though no other,” but the same “God as the Father,” whose image he 
is.“ “The Son is the Heart” or the pulsating element “‘in the Father; all the 
powers which are in the Father are the propriety of the Father; and the Son 
is the heart or the kernel in all the powers in the whole Father, and he is the 
cause of the springing joy in all powers in the whole Father. From the Son 
the eternal joy rises and springs in all the powers of the Father, as the sun 
does in the heart of the stars. It signifies the Son, as the circle of the stars 
signifies the manifold powers of the Father; it lightens the heavens, the stars 
and the deep above the earth, working in all things that are in this world; it 
enlightens and gives power to all the stars and tempers their power. The Son 


of God is continually generated from all the powers of his Father from 
eternity, just as the sun is born of the stars; He is ever born and is not made, 
and is the heart and lustre shining forth from all powers. He shines in all 
powers of the Father, and his power is the moving, springing joy in all the 
powers of the Father, and shines in the whole Father as the sun does in the 
whole world. For if the Son did not shine in the Father, the Father would be 
a dark valley; for the Father’s power would not rise from eternity to 
eternity, and so the divine Being would not subsist.”* This life of the Son 
is an important matter; and in regard to this issuing forth and manifestation 
Boehme has likewise brought forward the most important assertions. 

b. “From such a revelation of powers in which the will of the eternal One 
contemplates itself, flows the understanding and the knowledge of the 
something [Ichts], since the eternal will contemplates itself in the something 
[Ichts].” “Ichts” is a play upon the word “Nichts” (nothing), for it is simply 
the negative; yet it is at the same time the opposite of nothing, since the Ich 
(Ego) of self-consciousness is contained in it. The Son, the something, is 
thus “I,” consciousness, self-consciousness: God is not only the abstract 
neutral but likewise the gathering together of Himself into the point of 
Being-for-self. The “other” of God is thus the image of God. “This 
similitude is the Mysterium magnum, viz. the creator of all beings and 
creatures; for it is the separator” (of the whole) “in the efflux of the will 
which makes the will of the eternal One separable — the separability in the 
will from which powers and qualities take their rise.” This separator is 
“constituted the steward of nature, by whom the eternal will rules, makes, 
forms and constitutes all things.” The separator is effectuating and self- 
differentiating, and Boehme calls this “Ichts,” likewise Lucifer, the first- 
born Son of God, the creaturely first-born angel who was one of the seven 
spirits. “But this Lucifer has fallen and Christ has come in his place.” 
This is the connection of the devil with God, namely other-Being and then 


Being-for-self or Being-for-one, in such a way that the other is for one; and 
this is the origin of evil in God and out of God. This is the furthest point of 
thought reached by Jacob Boehme. He represents this Fall of Lucifer as that 
the “Ichts,” i.e. self-knowledge, the “I” [Ichheit] (a word which we find 
used by him), the inward imagining of self, the inward fashioning of self 
(the being-for-self), is the fire which absorbs all things. This is the negative 
side in the separator, the anguish; or it is the wrath of God. This divine 
wrath is hell and the devil, who through himself imagines himself into 
himself. This is very bold and speculative; Boehme here seeks to show in 
God Himself the sources of the divine anger. He also calls the will of the 
something [“Ichts’] self-hood; it is the passing over of the something 
[“‘Ichts”’] into the nothing [Nichts], the “I’’ imagining itself within itself. He 
says: “Heaven and hell are as far removed from one another as day and 
night, as something and nothing.” Boehme has really here penetrated into 
the utmost depths of divine essence; evil, matter, or whatever it has been 
called, is the I = I, the Being-for-self, the true negativity. Before this 1t was 
the nonens which is itself positive, the darkness; but the true negativity is 
the “I.” It is not anything bad because it is called the evil; it is in mind alone 
that evil exists, because it is conceived therein as it is in itself. “Where the 
will of God willeth in anything, there God is manifested, and in that 
manifestation the angels also dwell; but where God in any thing willeth not 
with the will of the thing, there God is not manifested to it, but dwelleth” 
(there) “in Himself without the co-operating of the thing;” in that case “in 
that thing is its own will, and there the devil dwelleth and all whatever is 
without God.” 

Boehme in his own way sets forth the form further assumed in this 
process in a pictorial manner. This “Separator deduces qualities from itself, 
from which the infinite manifold arises, and through which the eternal One 
makes itself perceptible” (so that it is for others) “not according to the unity, 


but in accordance with the efflux of the unity.” Implicit Being and the 
manifold are absolutely opposed through the Notion, which Boehme did not 
have: Being-for-self implies Being-for-another and retrogression into the 
opposite. Boehme sways backwards and forwards in apparent 
contradictions, and does not well know how to find a way out of the 
difficulty. “But the efflux is carried on to the greatest extreme possible, to 
the generation of fire’ — dark fire without light, darkness, the hidden, the 


self;4\— “in which fiery nature,” however, since this fire rises and shoots 
up, “the eternal One becomes majestic and a light,” and this light which 
there breaks forth is the form which the other principle assumes. This is the 
return to the One. “Thereby” (through fire) “the eternal power becomes 
desirous and effectual and” (fire) “is the original condition” (essence) “of 
the sensitive” (feeling) “life, where in the Word of power an eternal 
sensitive life first takes its origin. For if life had no sensitiveness, it would 
have no will nor efficacy; but pain” — anguish, suffering — first “makes it” 
(all life) “effectual and endows it with will. And the light of such kindling 
through fire makes it joyous, for it is an anointment,” joy and loveliness “of 
painfulness.”“ 

Boehme turns this round in many ways in order to grasp the something 


[Ichts], the Separator, as it “rises”““ 


from the Father. The qualities rise in 
the great Salitter, stir, raise, and move [riigen] themselves. Boehme has 
there the quality of astringency in the Father, and he then represents the 
process of the something [Ichts] as a sharpness, a drawing together, as a 
flash of lightning that breaks forth. This light 1s Lucifer. The Being-for-self, 
the self-perception, is by Boehme called the drawing together into a point. 
That is astringency, sharpness, penetration, fierceness; to this pertains the 
wrath of God, and here Boehme in this manner grasps the “other” of God in 
God Himself. “This source can be kindled through great motion or 


elevation. Through the contraction the creaturely Being is formed so that a 


heavenly Corpus may be” intelligibly “formed. But if it’ — the sharpness— 
“be kindled through elevation, which those creatures only can do which are 
created out of the divine Salitter, then it is a burning source-vein of the 
wrath of God. The flash is the mother of light; for the flash generates the 
light, and is the Father of the fierceness; for the fierceness abides in the 
flash as a seed in the father, and that flash generates also the tone or sound” 
— the flash is, speaking generally, the absolute generator. The flash is still 
connected with pain; light is what brings intelligence. The divine birth is the 
going forth of the flash, of the life of all qualities“ This is all from the 
Aurora. 

In the Queestionibus theosophicis Boehme makes particular use of the 
form of Yes and No for the separator, for this opposition. He says: “The 
reader must know that in Yes and No all things consist, whether divine, 
devilish, earthly, or what they may be called. The One as the Yes is pure 
power and life, and it is the truth of God or God Himself. He would be 
unknowable in Himself, and in Him there would be no joy nor elevation, 
nor feeling” — life— “without the No. The No is a counterstroke of the 
Yes, or of the truth” (this negativity is the principle of all knowledge, 
comprehension), “that the truth may be manifest and be a something 
wherein there is a contrarium in which there is the eternal love, moving, 
feeling, and willing, and demanding to be loved. And yet we cannot say that 
the Yes is separated from the No, and that they are two things in proximity; 
for they are only one thing, but they separate themselves into two 
beginnings and make two centra, where each works and wills in itself. 
Without those two, which are continually in strife, all things would be a 
nothing, and would stand still without movement. If the eternal will did not 
itself flow from itself and introduce itself into receptibility, there would be 
no form nor distinction, for all powers would” then “be one power. Neither 
could there be understanding in that case, for the understanding arises” (has 


its substance) “in the differentiation of the manifold, where one property 
sees, proves and wills the others. The will which has flowed out wills 
dissimilarity, so that it may be distinguished from similarity and be its own 
something — and that something may exist, that the eternal seeing may see 
and feel. And from the individual will arises the No, for it brings itself into 
ownness, i.e. receptivity of self. It desires to be something and does not 
make itself in accordance with unity; for unity is a Yes which flows forth, 
which ever stands thus in the breathing forth of itself, being imperceptible; 
for it has nothing in which it can find itself excepting in the receptivity of 
the dissentient will, as in the No which 1s counterstroke to the Yes, in which 
the Yes is indeed revealed, and in which it possesses something which it can 
will. And the No is therefore called a No, because it is a desire turned 
inwards on itself, as if it were a shutting up into negativity. The emanated 
seeking will is absorbent and comprehends itself within itself, from it come 
forms and qualities: (1) Sharpness, (2) Motion, (3) Feeling. (4) The fourth 
property is Fire as the flash of light; this rises in the bringing together of the 
great and terrible sharpness and the unity. Thus in the contact a Flagrat 
[Schrack] results, and in this Flagrat [Schrack] unity is apprehended as 
being a Flash or Gleam, an exulting joy.” That is the bursting forth of the 
unity. “For thus the light arises in the midst of the darkness, for the unity 
becomes a light, and the receptivity of the carnal will in the qualities 
becomes a Spirit-fire which has its source and origin out of the sharp, cold 
astringency. And according to that, God is an angry” and “jealous God,” 
and in this we have evil. “(a) The first quality of the absorption is the No; 
(5) Sharpness; (c) Hardness; (d) Feeling; (e) the source of fire, hell or 
hollowness, Hiddenness. (5) The fifth quality, Love, makes in the fire, as in 
pain, another Principium as a great fire of love.”* These are the main 
points under the second head. In such depths Boehme keeps struggling on, 
for to him conceptions are lacking, and there are only religious and 


chemical forms to be found; and because he uses these in a forced sense in 
order to express his ideas, not only does barbarism of expression result, but 
incomprehensibility as well. 

c. “From this eternal operation of the sensation the visible world sprang; 
the world is the Word which has flowed forth and has disposed itself into 
qualities, since in qualities the particular will has arisen. The Separator has 
made it a will of its own after such a fashion.”“* The world is none other 
than the essence of God made creaturely.“! Hence “If thou beholdest the 
Deep” of the heavens, “the Stars, the Elements and the Earth,” and what 
they have brought forth, “then thou” certainly “comprehendest not with thy 
eyes the bright and clear Deity, though indeed it 1s” likewise “there and in 
them.” Thou seest only their creaturely manifestation. “But if thou raisest 
thy thoughts and considerest ... God who rules in holiness in this 
government or dominion, then thou breakest through the heaven of heavens 
and apprehendest God at His holy heart. The powers of heaven ever operate 
in images, growths and colours, in order to reveal the holy God, so that He 
may be in all things known.” 

3. Finally what comes third in these three-fold forms is the unity of the 
light, of the separator and power: this is the spirit, which is already partially 
implied in what has preceded. “All the stars signify the power of the Father, 
and from them issues the sun” (they make themselves a counterstroke to 
unity). “And from all the stars there goes forth the power which is in every 
star, into the Deep, and the power, heat and shining of the sun goes likewise 
into the Deep” — back to the stars, into the power of the Father. “And in the 
Deep the power of all stars, together with the heat and lustre of the sun, are 
all but one thing, a moving, boiling Hovering, like a spirit or matter. Now in 
the whole deep of the Father, externally without the Son, there is nothing 
but the manifold and unmeasurable or unsearchable power of the Father and 
the Light of the Son. The Light of the Son is in the Deep of the Father a 


living, all-powerful, all-knowing, all-hearing, all-seeing, all-smelling, all- 
tasting, all-feeling Spirit, wherein is all power, splendour, and wisdom, as in 
the Father and the Son.’ That is Love, the softener of all powers through 
the light of the Son. We see that the sensuous element thus pertains to this. 
Boehme really has the idea that “God’s essence” (which has proceeded 
from the eternal deep as world) “is thus not something far away which 
possesses a particular position or place, for” essence, “the abyss of nature 
and creation, is God Himself. Thou must not think that in heaven there was 
some manner of Corpus” — the seven spirits generate this Corpus or heart 
— “which above all other things is called God. No; but the whole divine 
power which itself is heaven and the heaven of all heavens, is so generated, 
and that is called God the Father; of whom all the holy angels are generated, 
in like manner also the spirit of all men. Thou canst name no place, either in 
heaven or in this world, where the divine birth is not. The birth of the divine 
Trinity likewise takes place in thine own heart; all three persons are 
generated in thy heart, God the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. In the divine 
power everywhere we find the fountain spring of the divine birth; and there 
already are all the seven qualifying or fountain spirits of God, as if thou 
wouldst make a spacious creaturely circumscribed circle and hadst the deity 


therein.’ 2 


In every spirit all are contained. 

To Boehme this trinity is the complete universal life in each individual, it 
is absolute substance. He says: “All things in this world are according to the 
similitude of this ternary. Ye blind Jews, Turks, and Heathens, open wide 
the eyes of your mind: I will show you, in your body, and in every natural 
thing, in men, beasts, fowls, and worms, also in wood, stone, leaves, and 
grass, the likeness of the holy ternary in God. You say, there is but one 
Being in God, and that God has no Son. Open your eyes and consider your 
selves: man is made according to the similitude and out of the power of God 


in his ternary. Behold thy inward man, and then thou wilt see it most plainly 


and clearly, if thou art not a fool and an irrational beast. Therefore observe, 
in thy heart, in thy veins, and in thy brain, thou hast thy spirit; and all the 
powers which move in thy heart, in thy veins, and in thy brain, wherein thy 
life consists, signify God the Father. From that power springs up [gebaret] 
thy light, so that thou seest, understandest, and knowest in the same power 
what thou art to do; for that light glimmers in thy whole body; and the 
whole body moves in the power and knowledge of the light; this is the Son 
which is born in thee.” This light, this seeing and understanding, is the 
second determination; it is the relationship to itself. “Out of thy light goes 
forth into the same power, reason, understanding, skill, and wisdom, to 
govern the whole body, and to distinguish all whatsoever is externally 
without the body. And both these are but one in the government of thy 
mind, viz. thy spirit, which signifies God the Holy Ghost. And the Holy 
Ghost from God rules in this spirit in thee, if thou art a child of light and not 
of darkness. Now observe: in either wood, stone, or herbs there are three 
things contained, neither can anything be generated or grow, if but one of 
the three should be left out. First, there is the power, from which a body 
comes to be, whether wood, stone, or herbs; after that there is in that” thing 
“a sap which is the heart of the thing. And thirdly there is in it a springing, 
flowing power, smell, or taste, which is the spirit of the thing whereby it 
grows and increases. Now if any of these three fail, the thing cannot 
subsist.”*" Thus Boehme regards everything as this ternary. 

When he comes into particulars we see that he is obscure; from his 
detailed explanations there is therefore not much to be derived. As showing 
his manner of apprehending natural things I shall give one more example of 
the manner in which, in the further working out of the existence of nature as 
a counterstroke to the divine knowledge, he makes use of what we call 
things as Notions (supra, p. 192). The creaturely, he says, has “three kinds 
of powers or Spiritus in different Centris, but in one Corpore. (a) The first 


and external Spiritus is the coarse sulphur, salt and Mercurius, which is a 
substance of four elements” (fire, water, earth, air) “or of the stars. It forms 
the visible Corpus according to the constellation of the stars or property of 
the planets and now enkindled elements — the greatest power of the 
Spiritus mundi. The Separator makes the signature or sign’ — the self. The 
salt, the salitter, is approximately the neutral: mercury [Merk or Mark] the 
Operating, unrest as against nourishment; the coarse sulphur, the negative 
unity. (B) “The other Spiritus is found in the oil of sulphur, the fifth essence, 
viz. a root of the four elements. That is the softening and joy of the coarse, 
painful spirit of sulphur and salt; the real cause of growing life, a joy of 
nature as is the sun in the elements” — the direct principle of life. “In the 
inward ground of that coarse spirit we see a beautiful, clear Corpus in 
which the ideal light of nature shines from the divine efflux.” The outward 
separator signs what is taken up with the shape and form of the plant which 
receives into itself this coarse nourishment. (y) “What comes third is the 
tincture, a spiritual fire and light; the highest reason for which the first 
separation of qualities takes place in the existence of this world. Fiat is the 
Word of each thing and belongs according to its peculiar quality to eternity. 
Its origin is the holy power of God. Smell [Ruch] is the sensation of this 
tincture. The elements are only a mansion and counterstroke of the inward 


power, a cause of the movement of the tincture.” 


Sensuous things entirely 
lose the force of sensuous conceptions. Boehme uses them, though not as 
such, as thought determinations, that constitutes the hard and barbarous 
element in Boehme’s representations, yet at the same time this unity with 
actuality and this present of infinite existence. 

Boehme describes the opposition in creation in the following way. If 
nature is the first efflux of the Separator, two kinds of life must yet be 
understood as in the counterstroke of the divine essence, beyond that 


temporal one there is an eternal, to which the divine understanding is given. 


It stands at the basis of the eternal, spiritual world, in the Mysterium 
Magnum of the divine counterstroke (personality) — a mansion of divine 
will through which it reveals itself and is revealed to no peculiarity of 
personal will. In this centrum man has both lives in himself, he belongs to 
time and eternity. He is (a) universal in the “eternal understanding of the 
one good will which is a temperament; ($) the original will of nature, viz. 
the comprehensibility of the Centra, where each centrum in the divisibility 
shuts itself in one place to egotism and self-will as a personal Mysterium or 
mind. The former only requires a counterstroke to its similarity; this latter, 
the self-generated natural will also requires in the place of the egotism of 
the dark impression a likeness, that is a counterstroke through its own 
comprehensibility, through which comprehension it requires nothing but its 
corporality as a natural ground.” Now it is this “I,” the dark, pain, fire, the 
wrath of God, implicitude, self-comprehension, which is broken up in 
regeneration; the I is shattered, painfulness brought into true rest — just as 
the dark fire breaks into light.“ 

Now these are the principal ideas found in Boehme; those most profound 
are (a) the generating of Light as the Son of God from qualities, through the 
most living dialectic; (8) God’s diremption of Himself. Barbarism in the 
working out of his system can no more fail to be recognized than can the 
great depths into which he has plunged by the union of the most absolute 
opposites. Boehme grasps the opposites in the crudest, harshest way, but he 
does not allow himself through their unworkableness to be prevented from 
asserting the unity. This rude and barbarous depth which is devoid of 
Notion, is always a present, something which speaks from itself, which has 
and knows everything in itself. We have still to mention Boehme’s piety, the 
element of edification, the way in which the soul is guided in his writings. 
This is in the highest degree deep and inward, and if one is familiar with his 
form these depths and this inwardness will be found. But it is a form with 


which we cannot reconcile ourselves, and which permits no definite 
conception of details, although we cannot fail to see the profound craving 
for speculation which existed within this man. 


SECTION TWO. Period of the Thinking Understanding 
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AFTER NEO-PLATONISM AND all that is associated with it is left behind, 
it is not until Descartes is arrived at that we really enter upon a philosophy 
which is, properly speaking, independent, which knows that it comes forth 
from reason as independent, and that self-consciousness is an essential 
moment in the truth. Philosophy in its own proper soil separates itself 
entirely from the philosophizing theology, in accordance with its principle, 
and places it on quite another side. Here, we may say, we are at home, and 
like the mariner after a long voyage in a tempestuous sea, we may now hail 
the sight of land; with Descartes the culture of modern times, the thought of 
modern Philosophy, really begins to appear, after a long and tedious journey 
on the way which has led so far. It is specially characteristic of the German 
that the more servile he on the one hand is, the more uncontrolled is he on 
the other; restraint and want of restraint — originality, is the angel of 
darkness that buffets us. In this new period the universal principle by means 
of which everything in the world is regulated, is the thought that proceeds 
from itself; it is a certain inwardness, which is above all evidenced in 
respect to Christianity, and which is the Protestant principle in accordance 
with which thought has come to the consciousness of the world at large as 
that to which every man has a claim. Thus because the independently 
existent thought, this culminating point of inwardness, is now set forth and 
firmly grasped as such, the dead externality of authority is set aside and 
regarded as out of place. It is only through my own free thought within that 
thought can however be recognized and ratified by me. This likewise 
signifies that such free thought is the universal business of the world and of 
individuals; it is indeed the duty of every man, since everything is based 


upon it; thus what claims to rank as established in the world man must 
scrutinize in his own thoughts. Philosophy is thus become a matter of 
universal interest, and one respecting which each can judge for himself; for 
everyone is a thinker from the beginning. 

On account of this new beginning to Philosophy we find in the old 
histories of Philosophy of the seventeenth century — e.g. that of Stanley — 
the philosophy of the Greeks and Romans only, and Christianity forms the 
conclusion. The idea was that neither in Christianity nor subsequently any 
philosophy was to be found, because there was no longer a necessity for it, 
seeing that the philosophic theology of the Middle Ages had not free, 
spontaneous thought as its principle (Vol. I. pp. 111, 112). But though it is 
true that this has now become the philosophic principle, we must not expect 
that it should be at once methodically developed out of thought. The old 
assumption 1s made, that man only attains to the truth through reflection; 
this plainly is the principle. But the determination and definition of God, the 
world of the manifold as it appears, is not yet revealed as necessarily 
proceeding from thought; for we have only reached the thought of a content 
which is given through ordinary conception, observation, and experience. 

On the one hand we see a metaphysic, and, on the other, the particular 
sciences: on the one hand abstract thought as such, on the other its content 
taken from experience; these two lines in the abstract stand opposed to one 
another, and yet they do not separate themselves so sharply. We shall indeed 
come to an opposition, viz. to that between a priori thought — that the 
determinations which are to hold good for thought must be taken from 
thought itself — and the determination that we must commence, conclude 
and think from experience. This is the opposition between rationalism and 
empiricism; but it is really a subordinate one, because even the 
metaphysical mode in philosophy, which only allows validity to immanent 
thought, does not take what is methodically developed from the necessity of 


thought, but in the old way derives its content from inward or outward 
experience, and through reflection and meditation renders it abstract. The 
form of philosophy which is first reached through thought is metaphysics, 
the form of the thinking understanding; this period has, as its outstanding 
figures, Descartes and Spinoza, likewise Malebranche and Locke, Leibnitz 
and Wolff. The second form is Scepticism and Criticism with regard to the 
thinking understanding, to metaphysics as such, and to the universal of 
empiricism; here we shall go on to speak of representatives of the Scottish, 
German, and French philosophies; the French materialists again turn back 
to metaphysics. 


CHAPTER I. The Metaphysics of the Understanding 


Oe 


METAPHYSICS IS WHAT reaches after substance, and this implies that one 
unity, one thought is maintained in opposition to dualism, just as Being was 
amongst the ancients. In metaphysics itself we have, however, the 
opposition between substantiality and individuality. What comes first is the 
spontaneous, but likewise uncritical, metaphysics, and it is represented by 
Descartes and Spinoza, who assert the unity of Being and thought. The 
second stage is found in Locke, who treats of the opposition itself inasmuch 
as he considers the metaphysical Idea of experience, that is the origin of 
thoughts and their justification, not yet entering on the question of whether 
they are absolutely true. In the third place we have Leibnitz’s monad — the 
world viewed as a totality. 


A. First Division. 
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WE HERE ENCOUNTER the innate ideas of Descartes. The philosophy of 
Spinoza, in the second place, is related to the philosophy of Descartes as its 
necessary development only; the method is an important part of it. A 
method which stands alongside of Spinozism and which is also a perfected 
development of Cartesianism, is, in the third place, that by which 
Malebranche has represented this philosophy. 


1. Descartes. 


René Descartes is a bold spirit who re-commenced the whole subject from 
the very beginning and constituted afresh the ground-work on which 
Philosophy is based, and to which, after a thousand years had passed, it 
once more returned. The extent of the influence which this man exercised 
upon his times and the culture of Philosophy generally, cannot be 
sufficiently expressed; it rests mainly in his setting aside all former 
presuppositions and beginning in a free, simple, and likewise popular way, 
with popular modes of thought and quite simple propositions, in his leading 
the content to thought and extension or Being, and so to speak setting up 
this before thought as its opposite. This simple thought appeared in the form 
of the determinate, clear understanding, and it cannot thus be called 
speculative thought or speculative reason. There are fixed determinations 
from which Descartes proceeds, but only of thought; this is the method of 
his time. What the French called exact science, science of the determinate 
understanding, made its appearance at this time. Philosophy and exact 


science were not yet separated, and it was only later on that this separation 
first took place. 

To come to the life of Descartes — he was born in 1596, at La Haye in 
Touraine, of an ancient and noble race. He received an education of the 
usual kind in a Jesuit school, and made great progress; his disposition was 
lively and restless; he extended his insatiable zeal in all directions, pursued 
his researches into all systems and forms; his studies, in addition to ancient 
literature, embraced such subjects as philosophy, mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, and astronomy. But the studies of his youth in the Jesuit school, 
and those studies which he afterwards prosecuted with the same diligence 
and strenuous zeal, resulted in giving him a strong disinclination for 
learning derived from books; he quitted the school where he had been 
educated, and yet his eagerness for learning was only made the keener 
through this perplexity and unsatisfied yearning. He went as a young man 
of eighteen to Paris, and there lived in the great world. But as he here found 
no satisfaction, he soon left society and returned to his studies. He retired to 
a suburb of Paris and there occupied himself principally with mathematics, 
remaining quite concealed from all his former friends. At last, after the 
lapse of two years, he was discovered by them, drawn forth from his 
retirement, and again introduced to the great world. He now once more 
renounced the study of books and threw himself into the affairs of actual 
life. Thereafter he went to Holland and entered the military service; soon 
afterwards, in 1619, and in the first year of the Thirty Years’ War, he went 
as a volunteer with the Bavarian troops, and took part in several campaigns 
under Tilly. Many have found learning unsatisfying; Descartes became a 
soldier — not because he found in the sciences too little, but because they 
were too much, too high for him. Here in his winter quarters he studied 
diligently, and in Ulm, for instance, he made acquaintance with a citizen 
who was deeply versed in mathematics. He was able to carry out his studies 


even better in winter quarters at Neuberg on the Danube, where once more, 
and now most profoundly, the desire awoke in him to strike out a new 
departure in Philosophy and entirely reconstruct it; he solemnly promised 
the Mother of God to make a pilgrimage to Loretto if she would prosper 
him in this design, and if he should now at last come to himself and attain to 
peace. He was also in the battle at Prague in which Frederick the Elector- 
Palatine lost the Bohemian crown. Yet since the sight of these wild scenes 
could not satisfy him, he gave up military service in 1621. He made several 
other journeys through the rest of Germany, and then proceeded to Poland, 
Prussia, Switzerland, Italy and France. On account of its greater freedom he 
withdrew to Holland, in order there to pursue his projects; here he lived in 
peace from 1629 to 1644 — a period in which he composed and issued 
most of his works, and also defended them against the manifold attacks 
from which they suffered, and which more especially proceeded from the 
clergy. Queen Christina of Sweden finally called him to her court at 
Stockholm, which was the rendezvous for all the most celebrated men of 
learning of the time, and there he died in 1650. 

As regards his philosophic works, those which contain his first principles 
have in particular something very popular about their method of 
presentation, which makes them highly to be recommended to those 
commencing the study of philosophy. Descartes sets to work in a quite 
simple and childlike manner, with a narration of his reflections as they came 
to him. Professor Cousin of Paris has brought out a new edition of 
Descartes in eleven octavo volumes; the greater part consists of letters on 
natural phenomena. Descartes gave a new impetus to mathematics as well 
as to philosophy. Several important methods were discovered by him, upon 
which the most brilliant results in higher mathematics were afterwards built. 
His method is even now an essential in mathematics, for Descartes is the 
inventor of analytic geometry, and consequently the first to point out the 


way in this field of science to modern mathematics. He likewise cultivated 
physics, optics, and astronomy, and made the most important discoveries in 
these; we have not, however, to deal with such matters. The application of 
metaphysics to ecclesiastical affairs, investigations, etc., has likewise no 
special interest for us. 

1. In Philosophy Descartes struck out quite original lines; with him the 
new epoch in Philosophy begins, whereby it was permitted to culture to 
grasp in the form of universality the principle of its higher spirit in thought, 
just as Boehme grasped it in sensuous perceptions and forms. Descartes 
started by saying that thought must necessarily commence from itself; all 
the philosophy which came before this, and specially what proceeded from 
the authority of the Church, was for ever after set aside. But since here 
thought has properly speaking grasped itself as abstract understanding only, 
in relation to which the more concrete content still stands over on the other 
side, the determinate conceptions were not yet deduced from the 
understanding, but taken up only empirically. In Descartes’ philosophy we 
have thus to distinguish what has, and what has not universal interest for us: 
the former is the process of his thoughts themselves, and the latter the mode 
in which these thoughts are presented and deduced. Yet we must not 
consider the process as a method of consistent proof; it is indeed a deep and 
inward progress, but it comes to us in an ingenuous and naive form. In order 
to do justice to Descartes’ thoughts it is necessary for us to be assured of the 
necessity for his appearance; the spirit of his philosophy is simply 
knowledge as the unity of Thought and Being. And yet on the whole there 
is little to say about his philosophy. 

a. Descartes expresses the fact that we must begin from thought as such 
alone, by saying that we must doubt everything (De omnibus dubitandum 
est); and that is an absolute beginning. He thus makes the abolition of all 
determinations the first condition of Philosophy. This first proposition has 


not, however, the same signification as Scepticism, which sets before it no 
other aim than doubt itself, and requires that we should remain in this 
indecision of mind, an indecision wherein mind finds its freedom. It rather 
signifies that we should renounce all prepossessions — that is, all 
hypotheses which are accepted as true in their immediacy — and 
commence from thought, so that from it we should in the first place attain to 
some fixed and settled basis, and make a true beginning. In Scepticism this 
is not the case, for with the sceptics doubt is the end at which they rest. 
But the doubting of Descartes, his making no hypotheses, because nothing 
is fixed or secure, does not occur in the interests of freedom as such, in 
order that nothing should have value except freedom itself, and nothing 
exist in the quality of an external objective. To him everything is unstable 
indeed, in so far as the Ego can abstract from it or can think, for pure 
thought is abstraction from everything. But in consciousness the end is 
predominant, and it is to arrive at something fixed and objective — and not 
the moment of subjectivity, or the fact of being set forth, known and proved 
by me. Yet this last comes along with the other, for it is from the starting 
point of my thought that I would attain my object; the impulse of freedom is 
thus likewise fundamental. 

In the propositions in which Descartes gives in his own way the ground 
of this great and most important principle, there is found a naive and 
empirical system of reasoning. This is an example: “Because we were born 
as children, and formed all manner of judgments respecting sensuous things 
before we had the perfect use of our reason, we are through many 
preconceived ideas hindered from the knowledge of the truth. From these 
we appear not to be able to free ourselves in any other way but by once in 
our lives striving to doubt that respecting which we have the very slightest 
suspicion of an uncertainty. Indeed it is really desirable to hold as false 
everything in respect to which we have any doubt, so that we may find 


more clearly what is most certain and most knowable. Yet this doubt has to 
be limited to the contemplation of the truth, for in the conduct of our life we 
are compelled to choose the probable, since there the opportunity for action 
would often pass away before we could solve our doubts. But here, where 
we have only to deal with the search for truth, we may very reasonably 
doubt whether any thing sensuous and perceptible exists — in the first place 
because we find that the senses often deceive us and it is prudent not to trust 
in what has even once deceived us, and then because every day in dreaming 
we think we feel or see before ourselves innumerable things which never 
were, and to the doubter no signs are given by which he can safely 
distinguish sleeping from waking. We shall hereby likewise doubt 
everything else, even mathematical propositions, partly because we have 
seen that some err even in what we hold most certain, and ascribe value to 
what to us seems false, and partly because we have heard that a God exists 
who has created us, and who can do everything, so that He may have 
created us liable to err. But if we conceive ourselves not to derive our 
existence from God, but from some other source, perhaps from ourselves, 
we are all the more liable, in that we are thus imperfect, to err. But we have 
so far the experience of freedom within us that we can always refrain from 
what is not perfectly certain and well founded.”* The demand which rests 
at the basis of Descartes’ reasonings thus is that what is recognized as true 
should be able to maintain the position of having the thought therein at 
home with itself. The so-called immediate intuition and inward revelation, 
which in modern times is so highly regarded, has its place here. But because 
in the Cartesian form the principle of freedom as such is not brought into 
view, the grounds which are here advanced are for the most part popular. 

b. Descartes sought something in itself certain and true, which should 
neither be only true like the object of faith without knowledge, nor the 
sensuous and also sceptical certainty which is without truth. The whole of 


Philosophy as it had been carried on up to this time was vitiated by the 
constant presupposition of something as true, and in some measure, as in 
the Neo-Platonic philosophy, by not giving the form of scientific knowledge 
to its matter, or by not separating its moments. But to Descartes nothing is 
true which does not possess an inward evidence in consciousness, or which 
reason does not recognize so clearly and conclusively that any doubt 
regarding it is absolutely impossible. “Because we thus reject or declare to 
be false everything regarding which we can have any doubt at all, it is easy 
for us to suppose that there is no God, no heaven, no body — but we cannot 
therefore say that we do not exist, who think this. For it is contradictory to 
say that what thinks does not exist. Hence the knowledge that ‘I think, 
therefore I am,’ is what we arrive at first of all, and it is the most certain 
fact that offers itself to everyone who follows after philosophy in an orderly 
fashion. This is the best way of becoming acquainted with the nature of 
spirit and its diversity from body. For if we inquire who we are who can set 
forth as untrue everything which is different from ourselves, we clearly see 
that no extension, figure, change of position, nor any such thing which can 
be ascribed to body, constitutes our nature, but only thought alone; which is 
thus known earlier and more certainly than any corporeal thing.”! ‘I’ has 
thus significance here as thought, and not as individuality of self- 
consciousness. The second proposition of the Cartesian philosophy is hence 
the immediate certainty of thought. Certainty is only knowledge as such in 
its pure form as self-relating, and this is thought; thus then the unwieldy 
understanding makes its way on to the necessity of thought. 


Descartes begins, just as Fichte did later on, with the ‘I’ as indubitably 
certain; I know that something is presented in me. By this Philosophy is at 
one stroke transplanted to quite another field and to quite another 
standpoint, namely to the sphere of subjectivity. Presuppositions in religion 


are given up; proof alone is sought for, and not the absolute content which 
disappears before abstract infinite subjectivity. There is in Descartes 
likewise a seething desire to speak from strong feeling, from the ordinary 
sensuous point of view, just as Bruno and so many others, each in his own 
fashion, express as individualities their particular conceptions of the world. 
To consider the content in itself is not the first matter; for I can abstract 
from all my conceptions, but not from the ‘I.’ We think this and that, and 
hence it is — is to give the common would-be-wise argument of those 
incapable of grasping the matter in point; that a determinate content exists is 
exactly what we are forced to doubt — there is nothing absolutely fixed. 
Thought is the entirely universal, but not merely because I can abstract, but 
because ‘I’ is thus simple, self-identical. Thought consequently comes first; 
the next determination arrived at, in direct connection with it, is the 
determination of Being. The ‘I think’ directly involves my Being; this, says 
Descartes, is the absolute basis of all Philosophy.“% The determination of 
Being is in my ‘I’; this connection is itself the first matter. Thought as 
Being and Being as thought — that is my certainty, ‘I’; in the celebrated 
Cogito, ergo sum we thus have Thought and Being inseparably bound 
together. 

On the one hand this proposition is regarded as a syllogism: from 
thought Being is deduced. Kant more especially has objected to this that 
Being is not contained in thinking, that it is different from thinking. This is 
true, but they are still inseparable, or constitute an identity; their difference 
is not to the prejudice of their unity. Yet this maxim of pure abstract 
certainty, the universal totality in which everything implicitly exists, is not 
proved; we must therefore not try to convert this proposition into a 
syllogism. Descartes himself says: “There is no syllogism present at all. For 
in order that there should be such, the major premise must have been ‘all 
that thinks exists’” — from which the subsumption would have followed in 


the minor premise, ‘now I am.’ By this the immediacy which rests in the 
proposition, would be removed. “But that major premise” is not set forth at 
all, being “really in the first instance derived from the original ‘I think, 
therefore, I am.’ For arriving at a conclusion three links are required — 
in this case we ought to have a third through which thought and Being 
should have been mediated, and it is not to be found here. The ‘Therefore’ 
which binds the two sides together is not the ‘Therefore’ of a syllogism; the 
connection between Being and Thought is only immediately posited. This 
certainty is thus the prius; all other propositions come later. The thinking 
subject as the simple immediacy of being-at-home-with-me is the very same 
thing as what is called Being; and it is quite easy to perceive this identity. 
As universal, thought is contained in all that is particular, and thus is pure 
relation to itself, pure oneness with itself. We must not make the mistake of 
representing Being to ourselves as a concrete content, and hence it is the 
same immediate identity which thought likewise is. Immediacy is, however, 
a one-sided determination; thought does not contain it alone, but also the 
determination to mediate itself with itself, and thereby — by the mediation 
being at the same time the abrogation of the mediation — it is immediacy. 
In thought we thus have Being; Being is, however, a poor determination, it 
is the abstraction from the concrete of thought. This identity of Being and 
Thought, which constitutes the most interesting idea of modern times, has 
not been further worked out by Descartes; he has relied on consciousness 
alone, and for the time being placed it in the fore-front. For with Descartes 
the necessity to develop the differences from the ‘I think’ is not yet present; 
Fichte first applied himself to the deduction of all determinations from this 
culminating point of absolute certainty. 

Other propositions have been set against that of Descartes. Gassendi,“~ 
for example, asks if we might not just as well say Ludificor, ergo sum: I am 
made a fool of by my consciousness, therefore I exist — or properly 


speaking, therefore I am made a fool of. Descartes himself recognized that 
this objection merited consideration, but he here repels it, inasmuch as it is 
the ‘I’ alone and not the other content which has to be maintained. Being 
alone is identical with pure thought, and not its content, be it what it may. 
Descartes further says: “By thought I, however, understand all that takes 
place in us within our consciousness, in as far as we are conscious of it; thus 
will, conception, and even feeling are identical with thought. For if I say ‘I 
see,’ or ‘I walk out,’ and ‘therefore I am,’ and understand by this the seeing 
and walking which is accomplished by the body, the conclusion is not 
absolutely certain, because, as often happens in a dream, I may imagine that 
I can see or walk even if I do not open my eyes nor move from my place, 
and I might also possibly do so supposing I had no body. But if I understand 
it of the subjective feeling or the consciousness of seeing or walking itself, 
because it is then related to the mind that alone feels or thinks that it sees or 
walks, this conclusion is perfectly certain.” “In a dream” is an empirical 
mode of reasoning, but there is no other objection to it. In willing, seeing, 
hearing, &c., thought is likewise contained, it 1s absurd to suppose that the 
soul has thinking in one special pocket, and seeing, willing, &c., in others. 
But if I say ‘I see,’ ‘I walk out,’ there is present on the one hand my 
consciousness ‘I,’ and consequently thought, on the other hand, however, 
there is present willing, seeing, hearing, walking, and thus a still further 
modification of the content. Now because of this modification I cannot say 
‘I walk, and therefore I am,’ for I can undoubtedly abstract from the 
modification, since it is no longer universal Thought. Thus we must merely 
look at the pure consciousness contained in the concrete ‘I.’ Only when I 
accentuate the fact that I am present there as thinking, is pure Being 
implied, for only with the universal is Being united. 

“Tn this it is implied,” says Descartes, “that thought is more certain to me 
than body. If from the fact that I touch or see the earth I judge that it exists, 


I must more certainly judge from this that my thought exists. For it may 
very well happen that I judge the earth to exist, even if it does not exist, but 
it cannot be that I judge this, and that my mind which judges this does not 
exist.”4@ That is to say, everything which is for me I may assert to be non- 
existent, but when I assert myself to be non-existent, I myself assert, or it is 
my judgment. For I cannot set aside the fact that I judge, even if I can 
abstract from that respecting which I judge. In this Philosophy has regained 
its own ground that thought starts from thought as what 1s certain in itself, 
and not from something external, not from something given, not from an 
authority, but directly from the freedom that is contained in the ‘I think.’ Of 
all else I may doubt, of the existence of bodily things, of my body itself; or 
this certainty does not possess immediacy in itself. For ‘I’ is just certainty 
itself, but in all else this certainty is only predicate; my body is certain to 
me, it is not this certainty itself.¢ As against the certainty we feel of having 
a body, Descartes adduces the empirical phenomenon that we often hear of 
persons imagining they feel pain in a limb which they have lost long ago.“ 
What is actual, he says is a substance, the soul is a thinking substance; it is 
thus for itself, separate from all external material things and independent. 
That it is thinking is evident from its nature: it would think and exist even if 
no material things were present; the soul can hence know itself more easily 
than its body.+ 

All else that we can hold as true rests on this certainty; for in order that 
anything should be held as true, evidence is requisite, but nothing is true 
which has not this inward evidence in consciousness. “Now the evidence of 
everything rests upon our perceiving it as clearly and vividly as that 
certainty itself, and on its so entirely depending from, and harmonizing with 
this principle, that if we wished to doubt it we should also have to doubt this 
principle likewise” (our ego). This knowledge is indeed on its own 


account perfect evidence, but it is not yet the truth, or if we take that Being 
as truth, it is an empty content, and it is with the content that we have to do. 

c. What comes third is thus the transition of this certainty into truth, into 
the determinate; Descartes again makes this transition in a naive way, and 
with it we for the first time begin to consider his metaphysics. What here 
takes place is that an interest arises in further representations and 
conceptions of the abstract unity of Being and Thought; there Descartes sets 
to work in an externally reflective manner. “The consciousness which 
merely knows itself to be certain now however seeks to extend its 
knowledge, and finds that it has conceptions of many things — in which 
conceptions it does not deceive itself, so long as it does not assert or deny 
that something similar outside corresponds to them.” Deception in the 
conceptions has meaning only in relation to external existence. 
“Consciousness also discovers universal conceptions, and obtains from 
them proofs which are evident, e.g. the geometric proposition that the three 
angles of a triangle are together equal to two right angles is a conception 
which follows incontrovertibly from others. But in reflecting whether such 
things really exist doubts arise.” That there is such a thing as a triangle is 
indeed in this case by no means certain, since extension is not contained in 
the immediate certainty of myself. The soul may exist without the bodily 
element, and this last without it, they are in reality different; one is 
conceivable without the other. The soul thus does not think and know the 
other as clearly as the certainty of itself.+@ 

Now the truth of all knowledge rests on the proof of the existence of 
God. The soul is an imperfect substance, but it has the Idea of an absolute 
perfect existence within itself; this perfection is not begotten in itself, just 
because it is an imperfect substance; this Idea is thus innate. In Descartes 
the consciousness of this fact is expressed by his saying that as long as the 
existence of God is not proved and perceived the possibility of our 


deceiving ourselves remains, because we cannot know whether we do not 
possess a nature ordered and disposed to err (supra, p. 226). The form is 
rather a mistaken one, and it only generally expresses the opposition in 
which self-consciousness stands to the consciousness of what is different, of 
the objective; and we have to deal with the unity of both — the question 
being whether what is in thought likewise possesses objectivity. This unity 
rests in God, or is God Himself. I shall put these assertions in the manner of 
Descartes: “Amongst these various conceptions possessed by us there 
likewise is the conception of a supremely intelligent, powerful, and 
absolutely perfect Being; and this is the most excellent of all conceptions.” 
This all-embracing universal conception has therefore this distinguishing 
feature, that in its case the uncertainty respecting Being which appears in 
the other conceptions, finds no place. It has the characteristic that “In it we 
do not recognize existence as something merely possible and accidental, as 
we do the conceptions of other things which we perceive clearly, but as a 
really essential and eternal determination. For instance, as mind perceives 
that in the conception of a triangle it 1s implied that the three angles are 
equal to two right angles, the triangle has them; and in the same way from 
the fact that mind perceives existence to be necessarily and eternally 
implied in the Notion of the most perfect reality, it is forced to conclude that 


the most perfect reality exists.”-4 


For to perfection there likewise pertains 
the determination of existence, since the conception of a non-existent is less 
perfect. Thus we there have the unity of thought and Being, and the 
ontological proof of the existence of God; this we met with earlier (p. 63, 
seq.) in dealing with Anselm. 

The proof of the existence of God from the Idea of Him is in this wise: 
In this Notion existence is implied; and therefore it is true. Descartes 
proceeds further in the same direction, in so far as after the manner of 


empirical axioms he sets forth: (a) “There are different degrees of reality or 


entity, for the substance has more reality than the accident or the mode, and 
infinite substance has more than finite.” (6) “In the Notion of a thing 
existence 1s implied, either the merely potential or the necessary,” i.e. in the 
‘I’ there is Being as the immediate certainty of an other-being, of the not-I 
opposed to the I. (vy) “No thing or no perfection of a thing which really 
exists actu can have the Nothing as original cause of its existence. For if 
anything could be predicated of nothing, thought could equally well be 
predicated of it, and I would thus say that I am nothing because I think.” 
Descartes here arrives at a dividing line, at an unknown relationship; the 
Notion of cause is reached, and this is a thought indeed, but a determinate 
thought. Spinoza says in his explanation, “That the conceptions contain 
more or less reality, and those moments have just as much evidence as 
thought itself, because they not only say that we think, but how we think.” 
These determinate modes as differences in the simplicity of thought, had, 
however, to be demonstrated. Spinoza adds to this step in advance that “The 
degrees of reality which we perceive in ideas are not in the ideas in as far as 
they are considered merely as kinds of thought, but in so far as the one 
represents a substance and the other a mere mode of substance, or, in a 
word, in so far as they are considered as conceptions of things.” (6) “The 
objective reality of Notions” (i.e., the entity of what is represented in so far 
as it is in the Notion), “demands a first cause in which the same reality is 
contained not merely objectively” (that is to say in the Notion), “but 
likewise formally or even eminenter — formally, that is perfectly likewise: 
eminenter, more perfectly. For there must at least be as much in the cause as 
in the effect.” (¢) “The existence of God is known immediately” — a priori 
— “from the contemplation of His nature. To say that anything is contained 
in the nature or in the Notion of a thing is tantamount to saying that it is 
true: existence is directly contained in the Notion of God. Hence it is quite 
true to say of Him that existence pertains of necessity to Him. There is 


implied in the Notion of every particular thing either a possible or a 
necessary existence — a necessary existence in the Notion of God, i.e. of 
the absolutely perfect Being, for else He would be conceived as 
imperfect.”2 

Descartes likewise argues after this manner: “Problem: to prove a 
posteriori from the mere Notion within us the existence of God. The 
objective reality of a Notion demands a cause in which the same reality 1s 
not merely contained objectively” (as in the finite), “but formally” (freely, 
purely for itself, outside of us) “or eminenter” (as original). (Axiom 6.) “We 
now have a Notion of God, but His objective reality is neither formally nor 
eminenter contained within us, and it can thus be only in God Himself.”+4 
Consequently we see that with Descartes this Idea is an hypothesis. Now we 
should say we find this highest Idea in us. If we then ask whether this Idea 
exists, why, this is the Idea, that existence is asserted with it. To say that it is 
only a conception is to contradict the meaning of this conception. But here 
it is unsatisfactory to find that the conception is introduced thus: ‘We have 
this conception,’ and to find that it consequently appears like an hypothesis. 
In such a case it is not proved of this content in itself that it determines itself 
into this unity of thought and Being. In the form of God no other conception 
is thus here given than that contained in Cogito, ergo sum, wherein Being 
and thought are inseparably bound up — though now in the form of a 
conception which I possess within me. The whole content of this 
conception, the Almighty, All-wise, &c., are predicates which do not make 
their appearance until later; the content is simply the content of the Idea 
bound up with existence. Hence we see these determinations following one 
another in an empirical manner, and not philosophically proved — thus 
giving us an example of how in a priori metaphysics generally hypotheses 
of conceptions are brought in, and these become objects of thought, just as 


happens in empiricism with investigations, observations, and experiences. 


Descartes then proceeds: “Mind is the more convinced of this when it 
notices that it discovers within itself the conception of no other thing 
wherein existence is necessarily implied. From this it will perceive that that 
idea of highest reality is not imagined by it, it is not chimerical, but a true 
and unalterable fact which cannot do otherwise than exist, seeing that 
existence is necessarily involved in it. Our prejudices hinder us from 
apprehending this with ease, for we are accustomed to distinguish in all 
other things the essence” (the Notion) “from the existence.” Respecting the 
assertion that thought is not inseparable from existence, the common way of 
talking is as follows: ‘If what men think really existed, things would be 
different.” But in saying this men do not take into account that what is 
spoken of in this way is always a particular content, and that in it the 
essential nature of the finality of things simply signifies the fact that Notion 
and Being are separable. But how can one argue from finite things to the 
infinite? “This Notion,” Descartes continues, “is furthermore not made by 
us.” It is now declared to be an eternal truth which is revealed in us. “We do 
not find in ourselves the perfections which are contained in this conception. 
Thus we are certain that a first cause in which is all perfection, i.e. God as 
really existent, has given them to us; for it 1s certain to us that from nothing, 
nothing arises” (according to Boehme God derived the material of the world 
from Himself), “and what is perfect cannot be the effect of anything 
imperfect. From Him we must thus in true science deduce all created 
things.”’“ With the proof of the existence of God the validity of and 
evidence for all truth in its origin is immediately established. God as First 
Cause is Being-for-self, the reality which is not merely entity or existence in 
thought. An existence such as this first cause (which is not what we know 
as a thing) rests in the Notion of the not-I, not of each determinate thing — 
since these as determinate are negations — but only in the Notion of pure 


existence or the perfect cause. It is the cause of the truth of ideas, for the 
aspect that it represents is that of their Being. 

d. Fourthly, Descartes goes on to assert: “We must believe what is 
revealed to us by God, though we cannot understand it. It is not to be 
wondered at, since we are finite, that there is in God’s nature as 
inconceivably infinite, what passes our comprehension.” This represents the 
entrance of a very ordinary conception. Boehme on the other hand says 
(supra, p. 212): ‘The mystery of the Trinity is ever born within us.’ 
Descartes, however, concludes: “Hence we must not trouble ourselves with 
investigations respecting the infinite; for seeing that we are finite, it is 
absurd for us to say anything about it.”*2 This matter we shall not, however, 
enter upon at present. 

“Now the first attribute of God is that He is true and the Giver of all 
light; it is hence quite contrary to His nature to deceive us. Hence the light 
of nature or the power of acquiring knowledge given us by God can affect 
no object which is not really true in as far as it is affected by it” (the power 
of acquiring knowledge) “i.e. as it is perceived clearly and distinctly.” We 
ascribe truth to God. From this Descartes goes on to infer the universal 
bond which exists between absolute knowledge and the objectivity of what 
we thus know. Knowledge has objects, has a content which is known; we 
call this connection truth. The truth of God is just this unity of what is 
thought by the subject or clearly perceived, and external reality or 
existence. “Thereby an end is put to doubt, as if it could be the case that 
what appears quite evident to us should not be really true. We can thus no 
longer have any suspicion of mathematical truths. Likewise if we give heed 
to what we distinguish by our senses in waking or in sleeping, clearly and 
distinctly, it is easy to recognize in each thing what in it 1s true.” By saying 
that what is rightly and clearly thought likewise is, Descartes maintains that 
man comes to know by means of thought what in fact is in things; the 


sources of errors lie on the other hand in the finitude of our nature. “It is 
certain, because of God’s truth, that the faculty of perceiving and that of 
assenting through the will, if it extends no further than to that which is 
clearly perceived, cannot lead to error. Even if this cannot be in any way 
proved, it is by nature so established in all things, that as often as we clearly 
perceive anything, we assent to it from ourselves and can in no wise doubt 


that it is true.”’2 


All this is set forth very plausibly, but it is still indeterminate, formal, 
and shallow; we only have the assertion made to us that this is so. 
Descartes’ method is the method of the clear understanding merely. 
Certainty with him takes the first place; from it no content is deduced of 
necessity, no content generally, and still less its objectivity as distinguished 
from the inward subjectivity of the ‘I.’ At one time we have the opposition 
of subjective knowledge and actuality, and at another their inseparable 
union. In the first case the necessity of mediating them enters in, and the 
truth of God is asserted to be this mediating power. It consists in this, that 
His Notion contains reality immediately in itself. The proof of this unity 
then rests solely upon the fact of its being said that we find within us the 
idea of complete perfection; thus this conception here appears simply as one 
found ready to hand. With this is compared the mere conception of God 
which contains no existence within it, and it is found that without existence 
it would be imperfect. This unity of God Himself, of His Idea, with His 
existence, is undoubtedly the Truth; in this we find the ground for holding 
as true what is for us just as certain as the truth of ourselves. As Descartes 
proceeds further we thus find that in reality everything has truth for him 
only in so far as it is really an object of thought, a universal. This truth of 
God has been, as we shall see, expressed even more clearly and in a more 
concise way by a disciple of Descartes, if one may venture to call him so — 


I mean Malebranche (who might really be dealt with here),~~ in his 
Recherche de la verité. 

The first of the fundamental determinations of the Cartesian metaphysics 
is from the certainty of oneself to arrive at the truth, to recognize Being in 
the Notion of thought. But because in the thought “I think,” I am an 
individual, thought comes before my mind as subjective; Being is hence not 
demonstrated in the Notion of thought itself, for what advance has been 
made is merely in the direction of separation generally. In the second place 
the negative of Being likewise comes before self-consciousness, and this 
negative, united with the positive I, is so to speak implicitly united in a 
third, in God. God, who before this was a non-contradictory potentiality, 
now takes objective form to self-consciousness, He is all reality in so far as 
it 1s positive, i.e. as it is Being, unity of thought and Being, the highest 
perfection of existence; it is just in the negative, in the Notion of this, in its 
being an object of thought, that Being is contained. An objection to this 
identity is now old — Kant urged it likewise — that from the Notion of the 
most perfect existence more does not follow than that in thought existence 
here and now and the most perfect essence are conjoined, but not outside of 
thought. But the very Notion of present existence is this negative of self- 
consciousness, not out of thought, — but the thought of the ‘out of thought.’ 

2. Descartes accepts Being in the entirely positive sense, and has not the 
conception of its being the negative of self-consciousness: but simple 
Being, set forth as the negative of self-consciousness, is extension. 
Descartes thus separates extension from God, remains constant to this 
separation, unites the universe, matter, with God in such a way as to make 
Him its creator and first cause: and he has the true perception that 
conservation is a continuous creation, in so far as creation as activity is 
asserted to be separated. Descartes does not, however, trace extension in a 
true method back to thought; matter, extended substances, stand over 


against the thinking substances which are simple; in as far as the universe is 
created by God, it could not be as perfect as its cause. As a matter of fact 
the effect is less perfect than the cause, since it is that which is posited, if 
we are to remain at the conception of cause pertaining to the understanding. 
Hence according to Descartes extension is the less perfect. But as imperfect 
the extended substances cannot exist and subsist through themselves or their 
Notion; they thus require every moment the assistance of God for their 
maintenance, and without this they would in a moment sink back into 
nothing. Preservation is, however, unceasing reproduction. 

Descartes now proceeds to further particulars, and expresses himself as 
follows: “We consider what comes under consciousness either as things or 
their qualities, or as eternal truths which have no existence outside our 
thought” — which do not belong to this or that time, to this or that place. 
He calls those last something inborn within us, something not made by us or 
merely felt,“ but the eternal Notion of mind itself and the eternal 
determinations of its freedom, of itself as itself. From this point the 
conception that ideas are inborn (innate idece) hence proceeds; this is the 
question over which Locke and Leibnitz dispute. The expression “eternal 
truths” is current even in these modern times, and it signifies the universal 
determinations and relations which exist entirely on their own account. The 
word ‘inborn’ is however a clumsy and stupid expression, because the 
conception of physical birth thereby indicated, does not apply to mind. To 
Descartes inborn ideas are not universal, as they are to Plato and his 
successors, but that which has evidence, immediate certainty, an immediate 
multiplicity founded in thought itself — manifold conceptions in the form 
of a Being, resembling what Cicero calls natural feelings implanted in the 
heart. We would rather say that such is implied in the nature and essence of 
our mind and spirit. Mind is active and conducts itself in its activity in a 


determinate manner; but this activity has no other ground than its freedom. 


Yet if this is the case more is required than merely to say so; it must be 
deduced as a necessary product of our mind. We have such ideas, for 
instance, in the logical laws: “From nothing comes nothing,” “A thing 


cannot both be and not be,’’%2 


as also in moral principles. These are facts of 
consciousness which Descartes however soon passes from again; they are 
only present in thought as subjective, and he has thus not yet inquired 
respecting their content. 

As regards things, on which Descartes now directs his attention, the 
other side to these eternal verities, the universal determinations of things are 
substance, permanence, order, &c.* He then gives definitions of these 
thoughts, just as Aristotle draws up a list of the categories. But although 
Descartes laid it down formerly as essential that no hypotheses must be 
made, yet now he takes the conceptions, and passes on to them as 
something found within our consciousness. He defines substance thus: “By 
substance I understand none other than a thing (rem) which requires no 
other something for existence; and there is only one thing, namely God, 
which can be regarded as such a substance requiring no other thing.” This is 
what Spinoza says; we may say that it is likewise the true definition, the 
unity of Notion and reality: “All other” (things) “can only exist by means of 
a concurrence (concursus) of God”; what we still call substance outside of 
God thus does not exist for itself, does not have its existence in the Notion 
itself. That is then called the system of assistance (systema assistentice) 
which is, however, transcendental. God 1s the absolute uniter of Notion and 
actuality; other things, finite things which have a limit and stand in 
dependence, require something else. “Hence if we likewise call other things 
substances, this expression is not applicable both to them and to God 
univoce, as is said in the schools; that is to say no definite significance can 
be given to this word which would equally apply both to God and to the 


creatures.’ 


“But I do not recognize more than two sorts of things; the one is that of 
thinking things, and the other that of things which relate to what is 
extended.” Thought, the Notion, the spiritual, the self-conscious, 1s what is 
at home with itself, and its opposite is contained in what is extended, 
spatial, separated, not at home with itself nor free. This is the real 
distinction (distinctio realis) of substances: “The one substance can be 
clearly and definitely comprehended without the other. But the corporeal 
and the thinking and creating substance can be comprehended under this 
common notion, for the reason that they are things which require God’s 
support alone in order to exist.” They are universal; other finite things 
require other things as conditions essential to their existence. But extended 
substance, the kingdom of nature, and spiritual substance, do not require 
one another They may be called substances, because each of them 
constitutes an entire range or sphere, an independent totality. But because, 
Spinoza concluded, each side, the kingdom of thought as well as nature, is 
one complete system within itself, they are likewise in themselves, that is 
absolutely, identical as God, the absolute substance; for thinking spirit this 
implicit is thus God, or their differences are ideal. 

Descartes proceeds from the Notion of God to what is created, to thought 
and extension, and from this to the particular. “Now substances have several 
attributes without which they cannot be thought” — that signifies their 
determinateness— “but each has something peculiar to itself which 
constitutes its nature and essence” — a simple universal determinateness— 
“and to which the others all relate. Thus thought constitutes the absolute 
attribute of mind,” thought is its quality; “extension 1s” the essential 
determination of corporeality, and this alone is “the true nature of body. 
What remains are merely secondary qualities, modes, like figure and 


movement in what is extended, imagination, feeling and will in thinking; 


they may be taken away or thought away. God is the uncreated, thinking 
substance.”’* 

Descartes here passes to what is individual, and because he follows up 
extension he arrives at matter, rest, movement. One of Descartes’ main 
points is that matter, extension, corporeality, are quite the same thing for 
thought; according to him the nature of body 1s fulfilled in its extension, and 
this should be accepted as the only essential fact respecting the corporeal 
world. We say that body offers resistance, has smell, taste, colour, 
transparency, hardness, &c., since without these we can have no body. All 
these further determinations respecting what is extended, such as size, rest, 
movement, and inertia, are, however, merely sensuous, and this Descartes 
showed, as it had long before this been shown by the Sceptics. Undoubtedly 
that is the abstract Notion or pure essence, but to body or to pure existence, 
there likewise of necessity pertains negativity or diversity. By means of the 
following illustration Descartes showed that with the exception of 
extension, all corporeal determinations may be annihilated, and that none 
can be absolutely predicated. We draw conclusions respecting the solidity 
and hardness of matter from the resistance which a body offers to our 
disturbance, and by means of which it seeks to hold its place. Now if we 
admit that matter as we touch it always gives way to us like space, we 
should have no reason for ascribing to it solidity. Smell, colour, taste, are in 
the same way sensuous qualities merely; but what we clearly perceive is 
alone true. If a body is ground into small parts, it gives way, and yet it does 
not lose its nature; resistance is thus not essential.“ This not-being-for- 
itself is however a quantitatively slighter resistance only; the resistance 
always remains. But Descartes desires only to think; now he does not think 
resistance, colour, &c., but apprehends them by the senses only. Hence he 
says that all this must be led back to extension as being special 
modifications of the same. It is undoubtedly to the credit of Descartes that 


he only accepts as true what is thought; but the abrogation of these sensuous 
qualities simply represents the negative movement of thought: the essence 
of body is conditioned through this thought, that is, 1t is not true essence. 
Descartes now makes his way from the Notion of extension to the laws 
of motion, as the universal knowledge of the corporeal in its implicitude; he 
shows (a) that there is no vacuum, for that would be an extension without 
bodily substance, i.e. a body without body; (f) that there are no atoms (no 
indivisible independent existence), for the same reason, viz., because the 
essence of body is extension. (y) He further shows that a body is set in 
motion by something outside of it, but of itself it continues in a condition of 
rest, and likewise it must, when in a condition of movement, be brought to 
rest by another outside of it — this is the property of inertia.“° These are 
unmeaning propositions, for an abstraction is involved for instance in 


asserting simple rest and movement in their opposition. 


Extension and motion are the fundamental conceptions in mechanical 
physics; they represent the truth of the corporeal world. It is thus that 
ideality comes before the mind of Descartes, and he is far elevated above 
the reality of the sensuous qualities, although he does not reach so far as to 
the separation of this ideality. He thus remains at the point of view of 
mechanism pure and simple. Give me matter (extension) and motion and I 
will build worlds for you, is what Descartes virtually says.%! Space and 
time were hence to him the only determinations of the material universe. In 
this, then, lies the mechanical fashion of viewing nature, or the natural 
philosophy of Descartes is seen to be purely mechanical. Hence changes 
in matter are due merely to motion, so that Descartes traces every 
relationship to the rest and movement of particles, and all material diversity 
such as colour, and taste — in short, all bodily qualities and animal 
phenomena — to mechanism. In living beings processes such as that of 


digestion are mechanical effects which have as principles, rest and 
movement. We here see the ground and origin of the mechanical 
philosophy; but further on we find that this is unsatisfactory, for matter and 
motion do not suffice to explain life. Yet the great matter in all this is that 
thought goes forward in its determinations, and that it constitutes from these 
thought-determinations the truth of nature. 

In his consideration of the system of the world and the movement of the 
heavenly bodies, Descartes has worked out the mechanical view more fully. 
He thus comes to speak of the earth, the sun, &c., and of his conception of 
the circling motion of the heavenly bodies in the form of vortices: of 
metaphysical hypotheses as to how small particles pass into, out of, and 
through pores and act on one another; and finally to saltpetre and 
gunpowder. 

Universal reflections should have the first claim on our attention; but on 
the other hand the transition to the determinate is accomplished in a system 
of Physics which is the result of observations and experiences, and this is 
done entirely by means of the understanding. Descartes thus mingles many 
observations with a metaphysic of this nature, and to us the result is hence 
obscure. In this philosophy the thinking treatment of empiricism is thus 
predominant, and a similar method has been adopted by philosophers from 
this time on. To Descartes and others, Philosophy had still the more 
indefinite significance of arriving at knowledge through thought, reflection, 
and reasoning. Speculative cognition, the derivation from the Notion, the 
free independent development of the matter itself, was first introduced by 
Fichte, and consequently what is now called philosophic knowledge is not 
yet separated in Descartes from the rest of scientific knowledge. In those 
times all the knowledge of mankind was called philosophy; in Descartes’ 
metaphysics we thus saw quite empirical reflection and reasoning from 


particular grounds, from experiences, facts, phenomena, being brought into 


play in the naivest manner, and one has no sense of speculation in the 
matter. The strictly scientific element here really consisted mainly in the 
method of proof as it has long been made use of in geometry, and in the 
ordinary method of the formal logical syllogism. Hence it likewise happens 
that Philosophy, which ought to form a totality of the sciences, begins with 
logic and metaphysics; the second part is composed of ordinary physics and 
mathematics, mingled no doubt with metaphysical speculations, and the 
third part, ethics, deals with the nature of man, his duties, the state, the 
citizen. And this is the case with Descartes. The first part of the Principia 
philosophic treats De principiis cognitionis humane, the second De 
principiis rerum materialium. This natural philosophy, as a philosophy of 
extension, 1s, however, none other than what a quite ordinary physics or 
mechanics might at that time be, and it is still quite hypothetical; we, on the 
other hand, accurately distinguish empirical physics and natural philosophy, 
even though the first likewise pertains to thought. 

3. Descartes never reached the third part, the philosophy of Mind, for, 
while he made a special study of physics, in the region of ethics he 
published one tract only, De passionibus. In this reference Descartes treats 
of thought and human freedom. He proves freedom from the fact of the soul 
thinking that the will is unrestrained, and of that constituting the perfection 
of mankind. And this is quite true. In respect to the freedom of the will he 
comes across the difficulty of how to reconcile it with the divine prescience. 
As free, man might do what is not ordained of God beforehand — this 
would conflict with the omnipotence and omniscience of God; and if 
everything is ordained of God, human freedom would thereby be done away 
with. Yet he does not solve the contradiction contained in these two 
different aspects without falling into difficulty. But conformably to the 
method which he adopts, and which we pointed out above (pp. 238, 239), 
he says: “The human mind 1s finite, God’s power and predetermination are 


infinite; we are thus not capable of judging of the relationship in which the 
freedom of the human soul stands to the omnipotence and omniscience of 
God — but in self-consciousness we have the certainty of it given us as a 
fact. And we must hold only to what is certain.”“* When he proceeds 
further much appears to him still incapable of explanation; but we see 
obstinacy and caprice likewise exhibited in his stopping short at the 
assertion as to the best of his knowledge. The method of knowledge as set 
forth by Descartes, takes the form of a reasoning of the understanding, and 
is thus without special interest. 

These, then, are the principal points in the Cartesian system. Some 
particular assertions made by Descartes, which have been specially 
instrumental in giving him fame, have still to be mentioned — particular 
forms which have been formerly considered in metaphysics, and likewise 
by Wolff. For example, in the first place we gather that Descartes regarded 
animals and other organisms as machines moved by another, and not 
possessing the principle of the spontaneity of thought within them — a 
mechanical physiology, a cut and dry thought pertaining to the 
understanding, which is of no further importance. In the sharp opposition 
between thought and extension, the former is not considered as sensation, 
so that the latter can isolate itself. The organic must as body reduce itself to 
extension; any further development of this last thus only proves its 
dependence on the first determinations. 

In the second place, the relation between soul and body now becomes an 
important question, that is, the return of the object within itself in such a 
way that thought posits itself in another, in matter. As to this, many systems 
are offered to us in metaphysics. One of these is the influxus physicus, that 
the relation of spirit is of a corporeal nature, that the object is related to 
mind as bodies are to one another — a conception like this is very crude. 
How does Descartes understand the unity of soul and body? The former 


belongs to thought, the latter to extension; and thus because both are 
substance, neither requires the Notion of the other, and hence soul and body 
are independent of one another and can exercise no direct influence upon 
one another. Soul could only influence body in so far as it required the 
same, and conversely — that is, in so far as they have actual relation to one 
another. But since each is a totality, neither can bear a real relation to the 
other. Descartes consistently denied the physical influence of one on the 
other; that would have signified a mechanical relation between the two. 
Descartes thus established the intellectual sphere in contradistinction to 
matter, and on it based the independent subsistence of mind; for in his 
cogito ‘I’ is at first only certain of itself, since I can abstract from all. Now 
we find the necessity of a mediator to bring about a union of the abstract 
and the external and individual. Descartes settles this by placing between 
the two what constitutes the metaphysical ground of their mutual changes, 
God. He is the intermediate bond of union, in as far as He affords assistance 
to the soul in what it cannot through its own freedom accomplish, so that 
the changes in body and soul may correspond with one another.” If I have 
desires, an intention, these receive corporeal realization; this association of 
soul and body is, according to Descartes, effected through God. For above 
(p. 239) we saw that Descartes says of God that He is the Truth of the 
conception: as long as I think rightly and consistently, something real 
corresponds to my thought, and the connecting link is God. God is hereby 
the perfect identity of the two opposites, since He is, as Idea, the unity of 
Notion and reality. In the Idea of Spinoza this is worked out and developed 
in its further moments. Descartes’ conclusion is quite correct; in finite 
things this identity is imperfect. Only the form employed by Descartes is 
inadequate; for it implies that in the beginning there are two things, thought 
or soul and body, and that then God appears as a third thing, outside both — 
that He is not the Notion of unity, nor are the two elements themselves 


Notion. We must not however forget that Descartes says that both those 
original elements are created substances. But this expression ‘created’ 
pertains to the ordinary conception only and is not a determinate thought; it 
was Spinoza, therefore, who first accomplished this return to thought. 


2. Spinoza. 


The philosophy of Descartes underwent a great variety of unspeculative 
developments, but in Benedict Spinoza a direct successor to this 
philosopher may be found, and one who carried on the Cartesian principle 
to its furthest logical conclusions. For him soul and body, thought and 
Being, cease to have separate independent existence. The dualism of the 
Cartesian system Spinoza, as a Jew, altogether set aside. For the profound 
unity of his philosophy as it found expression in Europe, his manifestation 
of Spirit as the identity of the finite and the infinite in God, instead of God’s 
appearing related to these as a Third — all this is an echo from Eastern 
lands. The Oriental theory of absolute identity was brought by Spinoza 
much more directly into line, firstly with the current of European thought, 
and then with the European and Cartesian philosophy, in which it soon 
found a place. 

First of all we must, however, glance at the circumstances of Spinoza’s 
life. He was by descent a Portuguese Jew, and was born at Amsterdam in 
the year 1632; the name he received was Baruch, but he altered it to 
Benedict. In his youth he was instructed by the Rabbis of the synagogue to 
which he belonged, but he soon fell out with them, their wrath having been 
kindled by the criticisms which he passed on the fantastic doctrines of the 
Talmud. He was not, therefore, long in absenting himself from the 
synagogue, and as the Rabbis were in dread lest his example should have 
evil consequences, they offered him a yearly allowance of a thousand 
gulden if he would keep away from the place and hold his tongue. This 


offer he declined; and the Rabbis thereafter carried their persecution of him 
to such a pitch that they were even minded to rid themselves of him by 
assassination. After having made a narrow escape from the dagger, he 
formally withdrew from the Jewish communion, without, however, going 
over to the Christian Church. He now applied himself particularly to the 
Latin language, and made a special study of the Cartesian philosophy. Later 
on he went to Rhynsburg, near Leyden, and from the year 1664 he lived in 
retirement, first at Voorburg, a village near the Hague, and then at the 
Hague itself, highly respected by numerous friends: he gained a livelihood 
for himself by grinding optical glasses. It was no arbitrary choice that led 
him to occupy himself with light, for it represents in the material sphere the 
absolute identity which forms the foundation of the Oriental view of things. 
Although he had rich friends and mighty protectors, among whom even 
generals were numbered, he lived in humble poverty, declining the 
handsome gifts offered to him time after time. Nor would he permit Simon 
von Vries to make him his heir; he only accepted from him an annual 
pension of three hundred florins; in the same way he gave up to his sisters 
his share of their father’s estate. From the Elector Palatine, Carl Ludwig, a 
man of most noble character and raised above the prejudices of his time, he 
received the offer of a professor’s chair at Heidelberg, with the assurance 
that he would have liberty to teach and to write, because “the Prince 
believed he would not put that liberty to a bad use by interfering with the 
religion publicly established.” Spinoza (in his published letters) very wisely 
declined this offer, however, because “he did not know within what limits 
that philosophic liberty would have to be confined, in order that he might 
not appear to be interfering with the publicly established religion.” He 
remained in Holland, a country highly interesting in the history of general 
culture, as it was the first in Europe to show the example of universal 
toleration, and afforded to many a place of refuge where they might enjoy 


liberty of thought; for fierce as was the rage of the theologians there against 
Bekker, for example (Bruck. Hist. crit. phil. T. IV. P. 2, pp. 719, 720), and 
furious as were the attacks of Voetius on the Cartesian philosophy, these had 
not the consequences which they would have had in another land. Spinoza 
died on the 21st of February, 1677, in the forty-fourth year of his age. The 
cause of his death was consumption, from which he had long been a 
sufferer; this was in harmony with his system of philosophy, according to 
which all particularity and individuality pass away in the one substance. A 
Protestant divine, Colerus by name, who published a biography of Spinoza, 
inveighs strongly against him, it is true, but gives nevertheless a most 
minute and kindly description of his circumstances and surroundings — 
telling how he left only about two hundred thalers, what debts he had, and 
so on. A bill included in the inventory, in which the barber requests 
payment due him by M. Spinoza of blessed memory, scandalizes the parson 
very much, and regarding it he makes the observation: “Had the barber but 
known what sort of a creature Spinoza was, he certainly would not have 
spoken of his blessed memory.” The German translator of this biography 
writes under the portrait of Spinoza: characterem, reprobationis in vultu 
gerens, applying this description to a countenance which doubtless 
expresses the melancholy of a profound thinker, but is otherwise mild and 
benevolent. The reprobatio is certainly correct; but it is not a reprobation in 
the passive sense; it is an active disapprobation on Spinoza’s part of the 


opinions, errors and thoughtless passions of mankind.“@ 


Spinoza used the terminology of Descartes, and also published an 
account of his system. For we find the first of Spinoza’s works entitled “An 
Exposition according to the geometrical method of the principles of the 
Cartesian philosophy.” Some time after this he wrote his Tractatus 
theologico-politicus, and by it gained considerable reputation. Great as was 


the hatred which Spinoza roused amongst his Rabbis, it was more than 
equalled by the odium which he brought upon himself amongst Christian, 
and especially amongst Protestant theologians — chiefly through the 
medium of this essay. It contains his views on inspiration, a critical 
treatment of the books of Moses and the like, chiefly from the point of view 
that the laws therein contained are limited in their application to the Jews. 
Later Christian theologians have written critically on this subject, usually 
making it their object to show that these books were compiled at a later 
time, and that they date in part from a period subsequent to the Babylonian 
captivity; this has become a crucial point with Protestant theologians, and 
one by which the modern school distinguishes itself from the older, greatly 
pluming itself thereon. All this, however, is already to be found in the 
above-mentioned work of Spinoza. But Spinoza drew the greatest odium 
upon himself by his philosophy proper, which we must now consider as it is 
given to us in his Ethics. While Descartes published no writings on this 
subject, the Ethics of Spinoza is undoubtedly his greatest work; it was 
published after his death by Ludwig Mayer, a physician, who had been 
Spinoza’s most intimate friend. It consists of five parts; the first deals with 
God (De Deo). General metaphysical ideas are contained in it, which 
include the knowledge of God and nature. The second part deals with the 
nature and origin of mind (De natura et origine mentis). We see thus that 
Spinoza does not treat of the subject of natural philosophy, extension and 
motion at all, for he passes immediately from God to the philosophy of 
mind, to the ethical point of view; and what refers to knowledge, intelligent 
mind, is brought forward in the first part, under the head of the principles of 
human knowledge. The third book of the Ethics deals with the origin and 
nature of the passions (De origine et natura affectuum); the fourth with the 
powers of the same, or human slavery (De servitute humana seu de 


affectuum viribus); the fifth, lastly, with the power of the understanding, 


with thought, or with human liberty (De potentia intellectus seu de libertate 
humana) Kirchenrath Professor Paulus published Spinoza’s works in 
Jena; I had a share in the bringing out of this edition, having been entrusted 
with the collation of French translations. 

As regards the philosophy of Spinoza, it is very simple, and on the whole 
easy to comprehend; the difficulty which it presents is due partly to the 
limitations of the method in which Spinoza presents his thoughts, and partly 
to his narrow range of ideas, which causes him in an unsatisfactory way to 
pass over important points of view and cardinal questions. Spinoza’s system 
is that of Descartes made objective in the form of absolute truth. The simple 
thought of Spinoza’s idealism is this: The true is simply and solely the one 
substance, whose attributes are thought and extension or nature: and only 
this absolute unity is reality, it alone 1s God. It 1s, as with Descartes, the 
unity of thought and Being, or that which contains the Notion of its 
existence in itself. The Cartesian substance, as Idea, has certainly Being 
included in its Notion; but it is only Being as abstract, not as real Being or 
as extension (supra, p. 241). With Descartes corporeality and the thinking 
‘Il’? are altogether independent Beings; this independence of the two 
extremes is done away with in Spinozism by their becoming moments of 
the one absolute Being. This expression signifies that Being must be 
grasped as the unity of opposites; the chief consideration is not to let slip 
the opposition and set it aside, but to reconcile and resolve it. Since then it 
is thought and Being, and no longer the abstractions of the finite and 
infinite, or of limit and the unlimited, that form the opposition (supra, p. 
161), Being is here more definitely regarded as extension; for in its 
abstraction it would be really only that return into itself, that simple equality 
with itself, which constitutes thought (supra, p. 229). The pure thought of 
Spinoza is therefore not the simple universal of Plato, for it has likewise 
come to know the absolute opposition of Notion and Being. 


Taken as a whole, this constitutes the Idea of Spinoza, and it is just what 
TO dv was to the Eleatics (Vol. I. pp. 244, 252). This Idea of Spinoza’s we 
must allow to be in the main true and well-grounded; absolute substance is 
the truth, but it is not the whole truth; in order to be this it must also be 
thought of as in itself active and living, and by that very means it must 
determine itself as mind. But substance with Spinoza is only the universal 
and consequently the abstract determination of mind; it may undoubtedly be 
said that this thought is the foundation of all true views — not, however, as 
their absolutely fixed and permanent basis, but as the abstract unity which 
mind is in itself. It is therefore worthy of note that thought must begin by 
placing itself at the standpoint of Spinozism; to be a follower of Spinoza is 
the essential commencement of all Philosophy. For as we saw above (Vol I. 
p. 144), when man begins to philosophize, the soul must commence by 
bathing in this ether of the One Substance, in which all that man has held as 
true has disappeared; this negation of all that is particular, to which every 
philosopher must have come, is the liberation of the mind and its absolute 
foundation. The difference between our standpoint and that of the Eleatic 
philosophy is only this, that through the agency of Christianity concrete 
individuality is in the modern world present throughout in spirit. But in 
spite of the infinite demands on the part of the concrete, substance with 
Spinoza is not yet determined as in itself concrete. As the concrete is thus 
not present in the content of substance, it is therefore to be found within 
reflecting thought alone, and it is only from the endless oppositions of this 
last that the required unity emerges. Of substance as such there is nothing 
more to be said; all that we can do is to speak of the different ways in which 
Philosophy has dealt with it, and the opposites which in it are abrogated. 
The difference depends on the nature of the opposites which are held to be 
abrogated in substance. Spinoza is far from having proved this unity as 
convincingly as was done by the ancients; but what constitutes the grandeur 


of Spinoza’s manner of thought is that he is able to renounce all that is 
determinate and particular, and restrict himself to the One, giving heed to 
this alone. 

1. Spinoza begins (Eth. P. I pp. 35, 36) with a series of definitions, from 
which we take the following. 

a. Spinoza’s first definition is of the Cause of itself. He says: “By that 
which is causa sui, its own cause, I understand that whose essence” (or 
Notion) “involves existence, or which cannot be conceived except as 
existent.” The unity of existence and universal thought is asserted from the 
very first, and this unity will ever be the question at issue. “The cause of 
itself” is a noteworthy expression, for while we picture to ourselves that the 
effect stands in opposition to the cause, the cause of itself is the cause 
which, while it operates and separates an “other,” at the same time produces 
only itself, and in the production therefore does away with this distinction. 
The establishing of itself as an other is loss or degeneration, and at the same 
time the negation of this loss; this is a purely speculative Notion, indeed a 
fundamental Notion in all speculation. The cause in which the cause is 
identical with the effect, is the infinite cause (infra, p. 263); if Spinoza had 
further developed what lies in the causa sui, substance with him would not 
have been rigid and unworkable. 

b. The second definition is that of the finite. “That thing is said to be 
finite in its kind which can be limited by another of the same nature,” For it 
comes then to an end, it is not there; what is there is something else. This 
something else must, however, be of a like nature; for those things which 
are to limit each other must, in order to be able to limit each other, touch 
each other, and consequently have a relation to each other, that is to say 
they must be of one nature, stand on a like basis, and have a common 
sphere. That is the affirmative side of the limit. “Thus a thought is” only 
“limited by another thought, a body by another body, but thoughts are not 


limited by bodies nor” conversely “bodies by thoughts.” We saw this (p. 
244) with Descartes: thought is an independent totality and so is extension, 
they have nothing to do with one another; they do not limit each other, each 
is included in itself. 

c. The third definition is that of substance. “By substance I understand 
that which exists in itself and is conceived by itself, i.e. the conception of 
which does not require the aid of the conception of any other thing for its 
formation (a quo formari debeat);” otherwise it would be finite, accidental. 
What cannot have a conception formed of it without the aid of something 
else, 1s not independent, but is dependent upon that something else. 

d. In the fourth place Spinoza defines attributes, which, as the moment 
coming second to substance, belong to it. “By attribute I understand that 
which the mind perceives as constituting the essence of substance;” and to 
Spinoza this alone is true. This is an important determination; the attribute 
is undoubtedly a determinateness, but at the same time it remains a totality. 
Spinoza, like Descartes, accepts only two attributes, thought and extension. 
The understanding grasps them as the reality of substance, but the reality is 
not higher than the substance, for it is only reality in the view of the 
understanding, which falls outside substance. Each of the two ways of 
regarding substance — extension and thought — contains no doubt the 
whole content of substance, but only in one form, which the understanding 
brings with it; and for this very reason both sides are in themselves identical 
and infinite. This is the true completion; but where substance passes over 
into attribute 1s not stated. 

e. The fifth definition has to do with what comes third in relation to 
substance, the mode. “By mode I understand the affections of substance, or 
that which is in something else, through the aid of which also it is 
conceived.” Thus substance is conceived through itself; attribute is not 
conceived through itself, but has a relation to the conceiving understanding, 


in so far as this last conceives reality; mode, finally, is what is not 
conceived as reality, but through and in something else. 

These last three moments Spinoza ought not merely to have established 
in this way as conceptions, he ought to have deduced them; they are 
especially important, and correspond with what we more definitely 
distinguish as universal, particular and individual. They must not, however, 
be taken as formal, but in their true concrete sense; the concrete universal is 
substance, the concrete particular is the concrete species; the Father and Son 
in the Christian dogma are similarly particular, but each of them contains 
the whole nature of God, only under a different form. The mode is the 
individual, the finite as such, which enters into external connection with 
what is “other.” In this Spinoza only descends to a lower stage, the mode is 
only the foregoing warped and stunted. Spinoza’s defect is therefore this, 
that he takes the third moment as mode alone, as a false individuality. True 
individuality and subjectivity is not a mere retreat from the universal, not 
merely something clearly determinate; for, as clearly determinate, it is at the 
same time Being-for-itself, determined by itself alone. The individual, the 
subjective, is even in being so the return to the universal; and in that it is at 
home with itself, it is itself the universal. The return consists simply and 
solely in the fact of the particular being in itself the universal; to this return 
Spinoza did not attain. Rigid substantiality is the last point he reached, not 
infinite form; this he knew not, and thus determinateness continually 
vanishes from his thought. 

f. In the sixth place, the definition of the infinite is also of importance, 
for in the infinite Spinoza defines more strictly than anywhere else the 
Notion of the Notion. The infinite has a double significance, according as it 
is taken as the infinitely many or as the absolutely infinite (infra, p. 263). 
“The infinite in its kind is not such in respect of all possible attributes; but 
the absolutely infinite is that to whose essence all belongs that expresses an 


essence and contains no negation.” In the same sense Spinoza distinguishes 
in the nine-and-twentieth Letter (Oper. T. I. pp. 526-532) the infinite of 
imagination from the infinite of thought (intellectus), the actual (actu) 
infinite. Most men, when they wish to strive after the sublime, get no farther 
than the first of these; this is the false infinite, just as when one says “and so 
on into infinity,” meaning perhaps the infinity of space from star to star, or 
else the infinity of time. An infinite numerical series in mathematics 1s 
exactly the same thing. If a certain fraction is represented as a decimal 
fraction, it is incomplete; ’7\u2150 is, on the contrary, the true infinite, and 
therefore not an incomplete expression, although the content here is of 
course limited. It is infinity in the incorrect sense that one usually has in 
view when infinity is spoken of; and even if it is looked on as sublime, it 
yet is nothing present, and only goes ever out into the negative, without 
being actual (actu). But for Spinoza the infinite is not the fixing of a limit 
and then passing beyond the limit fixed — the sensuous infinity — but 
absolute infinity, the positive, which has complete and present in itself an 
absolute multiplicity which has no Beyond. Philosophic infinity, that which 
is infinite actu, Spinoza therefore calls the absolute affirmation of itself. 
This is quite correct, only it might have been better expressed as: “It is the 
negation of negation.” Spinoza here also employs geometrical figures as 
illustrations of the Notion of infinity. In his Opera postuma, preceding his 
Ethics, and also in the letter quoted above, he has two circles, one of which 


lies within the other, which have not, however, a common centre. 


D 


“The inequalities of the space between A B and C D exceed every 
number; and yet the space which lies between is not so very great.” That is 
to say, if I wish to determine them all, I must enter upon an infinite series. 
This “beyond” always, however, remains defective, is always affected with 
negation; and yet this false infinite is there to hand, circumscribed, 
affirmative, actual and present in that plane as a complete space between the 
two circles. Or a finite line consists of an infinite number of points; and yet 
the line is present here and determined; the “beyond” of the infinite number 
of points, which are not complete, is in it complete and called back into 
unity. The infinite should be represented as actually present, and this comes 
to pass in the Notion of the cause of itself, which is therefore the true 


infinity. As soon as the cause has something else opposed to it — the effect 
— finitude is present; but here this something else is at the same time 
abrogated and it becomes once more the cause itself. The affirmative is thus 
negation of negation, since, according to the well-known grammatical rule, 
duplex negatio affirmat. In the same way Spinoza’s earlier definitions have 
also the infinite already implied in them, for instance in the case of the just 
mentioned cause of itself, inasmuch as he defines it as that whose essence 
involves existence (supra, p. 258). Notion and existence are each the 
Beyond of the other; but cause of itself, as thus including them, is really the 
carrying back of this “beyond” into unity. Or (supra, p. 259) “Substance is 
that which is in itself and is conceived from itself;” that is the same unity of 
Notion and existence. The infinite is in the same way in itself and has also 
its Notion in itself; its Notion is its Being, and its Being its Notion; true 
infinity 1s therefore to be found in Spinoza. But he has no consciousness of 
this; he has not recognized this Notion as absolute Notion, and therefore has 
not expressed it as a moment of true existence; for with him the Notion falls 
outside of existence, into the thought of existence. 

g. Finally Spinoza says in the seventh place: “God is a Being absolutely 
infinite, i.e. a substance consisting of infinite attributes, each of which 
expresses an eternal and infinite essence.” Does substance, one might here 
ask, possess an infinite number of attributes? But as with Spinoza there are 
only two attributes, thought and extension, with which he invests God, 
“infinite” is not to be taken here in the sense of the indeterminate many, but 
positively, as a circle is perfect infinity in itself. 

The whole of Spinoza’s philosophy is contained in these definitions, 
which, however, taken as a whole are formal; it is really a weak point in 
Spinoza that he begins thus with definitions. In mathematics this method 1s 
permitted, because at the outset we there make assumptions, such as that of 
the point and line; but in Philosophy the content should be known as the 


absolutely true. It is all very well to grant the correctness of the name- 
definition, and acknowledge that the word “substance” corresponds with the 
conception which the definition indicates, but it is quite another question to 
determine whether this content is absolutely true. Such a question is not 
asked in the case of geometrical propositions, but in philosophic 
investigation it is the very thing to be first considered, and this Spinoza has 
not done. Instead of only explaining these simple thoughts and representing 
them as concrete in the definitions which he makes, what he ought to have 
done was to examine whether this content is true. To all appearance it is 
only the explanation of the words that is given; but the content of the words 
is held to be established. All further content is merely derived from that, 
and proved thereby; for on the first content all the rest depends, and if it is 
established as a basis, the other necessarily follows. “The attribute is that 
which the understanding thinks of God.” But here the question is: How does 
it come that besides the Deity there now appears the understanding, which 
applies to absolute substance the two forms of thought and extension? and 
whence come these two forms themselves? Thus everything proceeds 
inwards, and not outwards; the determinations are not developed from 
substance, it does not resolve itself into these attributes. 

2. These definitions are followed by axioms and propositions in which 
Spinoza proves a great variety of points. He descends from the universal of 
substance through the particular, thought and extension, to the individual. 
He has thus all three moments of the Notion, or they are essential to him. 
But the mode, under which head falls individuality, he does not recognize as 
essential, or as constituting a moment of true existence in that existence; for 
it disappears in existence, or it is not raised into the Notion. 

a. The main point then is that Spinoza proves from these Notions that 
there is only One Substance, God. It is a simple chain of reasoning, a very 
formal proof. “Fifth Proposition: There cannot be two or more substances of 


the same nature or of the same attribute.” This is implied already in the 
definitions; the proof is therefore a useless and wearisome toil, which only 
serves to render Spinoza more difficult to understand. “If there were 
several” (substances of the same attribute) “they must be distinguished from 
one another either by the diversity of their attributes or by the diversity of 
their affections” (modes). “If they are distinguished by their attributes, it 
would be directly conceded that there is only one substance having the same 
attribute.” For the attributes are simply what the understanding grasps as the 
essence of the one substance, which is determined in itself, and not through 
anything else. “But if these substances were distinguished by their 
affections, since substance is by nature prior to its affections 1t would follow 
that if from substance its affections were abstracted and it were regarded in 
itself, i.e. mn its truth, it could henceforth not be regarded as distinct from 
other substances.” “Eighth Proposition: All substance is necessarily infinite. 
Proof: For otherwise it must be limited by another substance of the same 
nature, in which case there would be two substances of the same attribute, 
which is contrary to the fifth proposition.” “Every attribute must be 
conceived for itself,” as determination reflected on itself. “For attribute is 
what the mind conceives of substance as constituting its essence, from 
which it follows that it must be conceived through itself,” i.e. substance is 
what is conceived through itself (see the fourth and third definitions). 
“Therefore we may not argue from the plurality of attributes to a plurality of 
substances, for each is conceived by itself, and they have all been, always 
and at the same time, in substance, without the possibility of the one being 
produced by the other.” “Substance is indivisible. For if the parts retained 
the nature of the substance, there would be several substances of the same 
nature, which is contrary to the fifth proposition. If not, infinite substance 


would cease to exist, which is absurd.’ 


“Fourteenth Proposition: No other substance than God can either exist or 
be conceived. Proof: God is the absolutely infinite substance, to whom can 
be denied no attribute which expresses the essence of substance, and He 
exists necessarily; therefore if there were a substance other than God, it 
must be explained by means of an attribute of God.” Consequently the 
substance would not have its own being, but that of God, and therefore 
would not be a substance. Or if it were still to be substance, “then there 
would necessarily follow the possibility of there being two substances with 
the same attribute, which according to the fifth proposition is absurd. From 
this it then follows that the thing extended and the thing that thinks” are not 
substances, but “are either attributes of God, or affections of His attributes.” 
By these proofs and others like them not much is to be gained. “Fifteenth, 
proposition: What is, is in God, and cannot exist or be conceived without 
God.” “Sixteenth proposition: By the necessity of the divine nature infinite 
things must follow in infinite modes, i.e., all that can fall under the infinite 
understanding. God is therefore the absolute First Cause.’ 

Spinoza then ascribes freedom and necessity to God: “God is the 
absolute free cause, who is determined by nothing outside of Himself, for 
He exists solely by the necessity of His nature. There is no cause which 
inwardly or outwardly moves Him to act, except the perfection of His 
nature. His activity is by the laws of His Being necessary and eternal; what 
therefore follows from His absolute nature, from His attributes, is eternal, as 
it follows from the nature of the triangle from eternity and to eternity that its 
three angles are equal to two right angles.” That is to say, His Being is His 
absolute power; actus and potentia, Thought and Being, are in Him one. 
God has not therefore any other thoughts which He could not have 
actualized. “God is the immanent cause of all things, not the transient 
(transiens),” i.e., external cause. “His essence and His existence are the 


same, namely, the truth. A thing which is determined to perform some 


action, 1s, since God is cause, necessarily determined thereto by God; and a 
thing which is thus determined cannot render itself undetermined. In nature 
nothing is contingent. Will is not a free cause, but only a necessary cause, 
only a mode; it is therefore determined by another. God acts in accordance 
with no final causes (sub ratione boni). Those who assert that He does so, 
appear to establish something apart from God, which does not depend on 
God, and which God in His working keeps in view, as though it were an 
end. If this view is taken, God is not a free cause, but is subject to fate. It is 
equally inadmissible to subject all things to the arbitrary pleasure of God, 
i.e., to His indifferent will.” He is determined solely by His own nature; 
the activity of God is thus His power, and that is necessity. He is then 
absolute power in contrast to wisdom, which sets up definite aims, and 
consequently limitations; particular aims, thoughts of what is about to come 
to pass, and the like are therefore put out of the question. But beyond this 
universal, no advance is made; for it must be noticed as specially singular, 
that Spinoza in the fiftieth Letter (Oper. T. I. p. 634) says that every 
determination is a negation. Moreover, if God is the cause of the world, it is 
implied that He is finite; for the world is here put beside God as something 
different from Him. 

b. The greatest difficulty in Spinoza is, in the distinctions to which he 
comes, to grasp the relation of this determinate to God, at the same time 
preserving the determination. “God is a thinking Being, because all 
individual thoughts are modes which express God’s nature in a certain and 
determinate manner; there pertains therefore to God an attribute the 
conception of which all individual thoughts involve, and by means of this 
they also are conceived. God is an extended Being for the same reason.” 
This means that the same substance, under the attribute of thought, is the 
intelligible world, and under the attribute of extension, is nature; nature and 
thought thus both express the same Essence of God. Or, as Spinoza says, 


“The order and system of natural things is the same as the order of the 
thoughts. Thus, for instance, the circle which exists in nature, and the idea 
of the existing circle, which is also in God, are one and the same thing” 
(they are one and the same content), “which is” merely “expressed by 
means of different attributes. If we therefore regard nature either under the 
attribute of extension or of thought, or under any other attribute whatever, 
we shall find one and the same connection of causes, i.e., the same 
sequence of things. The formal Being of the idea of the circle can be 
conceived only by means of the mode of thought, as its proximate cause, 
and this mode again by means of another, and so on infinitely; so that we 
must explain the order of the whole of nature, or the connection of causes, 
by the attribute of thought alone, and if things are considered by the 
attribute of extension, they must be considered only by the attribute of 
extension, — and the same holds good of other causes.’ It is one and the 
same system, which at one time appears as nature, and at another time in the 
form of thought. 

But Spinoza does not demonstrate how these two are evolved from the 
one substance, nor does he prove why there can only be two of them. 
Neither are extension and thought anything to him in themselves, or in 
truth, but only externally; for their difference is a mere matter of the 
understanding, which is ranked by Spinoza only among affections (Eth. P. I. 
Prop. XXXI. Demonst. p. 62), and as such has no truth. This has in recent 
times been served up again by Schelling in the following form: In 
themselves, the intelligent world and the corporeal world are the same, only 
under different forms; so that the intelligent universe is in itself the whole 
absolute divine totality, and the corporeal universe is equally this same 
totality. The differences are not in themselves, but the different aspects from 
which the Absolute is regarded are matters external to it. We take a higher 


tone in saying that nature and mind are rational; but reason is for us no 


empty word, for it means the totality which develops itself within itself. 
Again, it is the standpoint of reflection to regard aspects only, and nothing 
in itself. This defect appears in Spinoza and Schelling in the fact that they 
see no necessity why the Notion, as the implicit negative of its unity, should 
make a separation of itself into different parts; so that out of the simple 
universal the real, the opposed, itself becomes known. Absolute substance, 
attribute and mode, Spinoza allows to follow one another as definitions, he 
adopts them ready-made, without the attributes being developed from the 
substance, or the modes from the attributes. And more especially in regard 
to the attributes, there is no necessity evident, why these are thought and 
extension in particular. 

c. When Spinoza passes on to individual things, especially to self- 
consciousness, to the freedom of the ‘I,’ he expresses himself in such a way 
as rather to lead back all limitations to substance than to maintain a firm 
grasp of the individual. Thus we already found the attributes not to be 
independent, but only the forms in which the understanding grasps 
substance in its differences; what comes third, the modes, is that under 
which for Spinoza all difference of things alone falls. Of the modes he says 
(Ethic. P. I. Prop. XXXII. Demonst. et Coroll. II. p. 63): In every attribute 
there are two modes; in extension, these are rest and motion, in thought they 
are understanding and will (intellectus et voluntas). They are mere 
modifications which only exist for us apart from God; therefore whatever 
refers to this difference and is specially brought about by it, is not absolute, 
but finite. These affections Spinoza sums up (Ethices, P. I. Prop. XXIX. 
Schol. pp. 61, 62) under the head of natura naturata: “Natura naturans 1s 
God regarded as free cause, in so far as He is in Himself and is conceived 
by Himself: or such attributes of substance as express the eternal and 
infinite essence. By natura naturata, | understand all that follows from the 
necessity of the divine nature, or from any of the attributes of God, all 


modes of the divine attributes, in so far as they are regarded as things which 
are in God, and which without God can neither exist nor be conceived.” 
From God proceeds nothing, for all things merely return to the point 
whence they came, if from themselves the commencement is made. 

These then are Spinoza’s general forms, this is his principal idea. Some 
further determinations have still to be mentioned. He gives definitions of 
the terms modes, understanding, will, and of the affections, such as joy and 
sadness. We further find consciousness taken into consideration. Its 
development is extremely simple, or rather it is not developed at all; 
Spinoza begins directly with mind. “The essence of man consists of certain 
modifications of the attributes of God”; these modifications are only 
something related to our understanding. “If we, therefore, say that the 
human mind perceives this or that, 1t means nothing else than that God has 
this or that idea, not in so far as He is infinite, but in so far as He is 
expressed by the idea of the human mind. And if we say that God has this 
or that idea, not in so far as He constitutes the idea of the human mind, but 
in so far as He has, along with the human mind, the idea of another thing, 
then we say that the human mind perceives the thing partially or 
inadequately.” Truth is for Spinoza, on the other hand, the adequate.*”% The 
idea that all particular content is only a modification of God is ridiculed by 
Bayle, who argues from it that God modified as Turks and Austrians, is 
waging war with Himself; but Bayle has not a trace of the speculative 
element in him, although he is acute enough as a dialectician, and has 
contributed to the intelligent discussion of definite subjects. 

The relation of thought and extension in the human consciousness is 
dealt with by Spinoza as follows: “What has a place in the object” (or rather 
in the objective) “of the idea which constitutes the human mind must be 
perceived by the human mind; or there must necessarily be in the mind an 
idea of this object. The object of the idea which constitutes the human mind 


is body, or a certain mode of extension. If, then, the object of the idea which 
constitutes the human mind, is the body, there can happen nothing in the 
body which is not perceived by the mind. Otherwise the ideas of the 
affections of the body would not be in God, in so far as He constitutes our 
mind, but the idea of another thing: that is to say, the ideas of the affections 
of our body would not be likewise in our mind.” What is perplexing to 
understand in Spinoza’s system is, on the one hand, the absolute identity of 
thought and Being, and, on the other hand, their absolute indifference to one 
another, because each of them is a manifestation of the whole essence of 
God. The unity of the body and consciousness 1s, according to Spinoza, this, 
that the individual is a mode of the absolute substance, which, as 
consciousness, is the representation of the manner in which the body is 
affected by external things; all that is in consciousness is also in extension, 
and conversely. “Mind knows itself only in so far as it perceives the ideas of 
the affections of body,” it has only the idea of the affections of its body; this 
idea is synthetic combination, as we shall immediately see. “The ideas, 
whether of the attributes of God or of individual things, do not recognize as 
their efficient cause their objects themselves, or the things perceived, but 
God Himself, in so far as He is that which thinks.”*“ Buhle (Geschichte der 
neuern Philos. Vol. III. Section II. p. 524) sums up these propositions of 
Spinoza thus: “Thought is inseparably bound up with extension; therefore 
all that takes place in extension must also take place in consciousness.” 
Spinoza, however, also accepts both in their separation from one another. 
The idea of body, he writes (Epistol. LX VI. p. 673), includes only these two 
in itself, and does not express any other attributes. The body which it 
represents 1s regarded under the attribute of extension; but the idea itself is a 
mode of thought. Here we see a dividing asunder; mere identity, the 
undistinguishable nature of all things in the Absolute, is insufficient even 
for Spinoza. 


The individuum, individuality itself, is thus defined by Spinoza (Ethic. P. 
II. Prop. XIII. Defin. p. 92): “When several bodies of the same or of 
different magnitudes are so pressed together that they rest on one another, 
or when, moving with like or different degrees of rapidity, they 
communicate their movement to one another in a certain measure, we say 
that such bodies are united to one another, and that all together they form 
one body or individuum, which by this union distinguishes itself from all 
the other bodies.” Here we are at the extreme limit of Spinoza’s system, and 
it is here that his weak point appears. Individuation, the one, is a mere 
synthesis; it is quite a different thing from the Ichts or self-hood of Boehme 
(supra, pp. 205-207), since Spinoza has only universality, thought, and not 
self-consciousness. If, before considering this in reference to the whole, we 
take it from the other side, namely from the understanding, the distinction 
really falls under that head; it is not deduced, it is found. Thus, as we have 
already seen (p. 270) “the understanding in act (intellectus actu), as also 
will, desire, love, must be referred to natura naturata, not to natura 
naturans. For by the understanding, as recognized for itself, we do not 
mean absolute thought, but only a certain mode of thought — a mode which 
is distinct from other modes like desire, love, etc., and on that account must 
be conceived by means of absolute thought, i.e. by means of an attribute of 
God which expresses an eternal and infinite essentiality of thought; without 
which the understanding, as also the rest of the modes of thought, could 
neither be nor be conceived to be.” (Spinoza, Ethices, P. I. Propos. XXXI. 
pp. 62, 63). Spinoza is unacquainted with an infinity of form, which would 
be something quite different from that of rigid, unyielding substance. What 
is requisite is to recognize God as the essence of essences, as universal 
substance, identity, and yet to preserve distinctions. 

Spinoza goes on to say: “What constitutes the real (actuale) existence of 
the human mind is nothing else than the idea of a particular” (individual) 


“thing, that actually exists,” not of an infinite thing. “The essence of man 
involves no necessary existence, i.e. according to the order of nature a man 
may just as well be as not be.” For the human consciousness, as it does not 
belong to essence as an attribute, is a mode — a mode of the attribute of 
thought. But neither is the body, according to Spinoza, the cause of 
consciousness, nor is consciousness the cause of the body, but the finite 
cause is here only the relation of like to like; body is determined by body, 
conception by conception. “The body can neither determine the mind to 
thought, nor can the mind determine the body to motion, or rest, or anything 
else. For all modes of thought have God as Cause, in so far as He is a 
thinking thing, and not in so far as He is revealed by means of another 
attribute. What therefore determines the mind to thought, is a mode of 
thought and not of extension; similarly motion and rest of the body must be 
derived from another body.”2“ I might quote many other such particular 
propositions from Spinoza, but they are very formal, and a continual 
repetition of one and the same thing. 

Buhle (Gesch. d. neuern Phil. Vol. HI. Section 2, pp. 525-528), attributes 
limited conceptions to Spinoza: “The soul experiences in the body all the 
‘other’ of which it becomes aware as outside of the body, and it becomes 
aware of this ‘other’ only by means of the conceptions of the qualities 
which the body perceives therein. If, therefore, the body can perceive no 
qualities of a thing, the soul also can come to no knowledge of it. On the 
other hand, the soul is equally unable to arrive at the perception of the body 
which belongs to it; the soul knows not that the body is there, and knows 
itself even in no other way than by means of the qualities which the body 
perceives in things which are outside of it, and by means of the conceptions 
of the same. For the body is an individual thing, determined in a certain 
manner, which can only gradually, in association with and amidst other 


individual things, attain to existence, and can preserve itself in existence 


only as thus connected, combined and associated with others,” i.e. in 
infinite progress; the body can by no means be conceived from itself. “The 
soul’s consciousness expresses a certain determinate form of a Notion, as 
the Notion itself expresses a determinate form of an individual thing. But 
the individual thing, its Notion, and the Notion of this Notion are altogether 
and entirely one and the same thing, only regarded under different 
attributes. As the soul is nothing else than the immediate Notion of the 
body, and is one and the same thing with this, the excellence of the soul can 
never be anything else than the excellence of the body. The capacities of the 
understanding are nothing but the capacities of the body, if they are looked 
at from the corporeal point of view, and the decisions of the will are 
likewise determinations of the body. Individual things are derived from God 
in an eternal and infinite manner” (i.e. once and for all), “and not in a 
transitory, finite and evanescent manner: they are derived from one another 
merely inasmuch as they mutually produce and destroy each other, but in 
their eternal existence they endure unchangeable. All individual things 
mutually presuppose each other; one cannot be thought without the other; 
that is to say they constitute together an inseparable whole; they exist side 
by side in one utterly indivisible, infinite Thing, and in no other way 
whatever.” 

3. We have now to speak of Spinoza’s system of morals, and that is a 
subject of importance. Its great principle is no other than this, that the finite 
spirit is moral in so far as it has the true Idea, i.e. in so far as it directs its 
knowledge and will on God, for truth is merely the knowledge of God. It 
may be said that there is no morality loftier than this, since its only requisite 
is to have a clear idea of God. The first thing Spinoza speaks of in this 
regard is the affections: “Everything strives after self-preservation. This 
striving is the actual essence of the thing, and involves only indefinite time; 
when referred exclusively to mind, it is termed will; when referred to both 


mind and body together, it is called desire. Determination of the will 
(volitio) and Idea are one and the same thing. The sense of liberty rests on 
this, that men do not know the determining causes of their actions. The 
affection is a confused idea; the more clearly and distinctly, therefore, we 
know the affection, the more it is under our control.’ The influence of the 
affections, as confused and limited (inadequate) ideas, upon human action, 
constitutes therefore, according to Spinoza, human slavery; of the 
passionate affections the principal are joy and sorrow; we are in suffering 
and slavery in so far as we relate ourselves as a part.2% 

“Our happiness and liberty consist in an enduring and eternal love to 
God; this intellectual love follows from the nature of mind, in so far as it is 
regarded as eternal truth through the nature of God. The more a man 
recognizes God’s existence and loves Him, the less does he suffer from evil 
affections and the less is his fear of death.”2°° Spinoza requires in addition 
the true kind of knowledge. There are, according to him, three kinds of 
knowledge; in the first, which he calls opinion and imagination, he includes 
the knowledge which we obtain from an individual object through the 
senses — a knowledge fragmentary and ill-arranged — also knowledge 
drawn from signs, pictorial conceptions and memory. The second kind of 
knowledge is for Spinoza that which we derive from general conceptions 
and adequate ideas of the properties of things. The third is intuitive 
knowledge (scientia intuitiva) which rises from the adequate idea of the 
formal essence of certain attributes of God to the adequate knowledge of the 
essence of things.“ Regarding this last he then says: “The nature of reason 
is not to contemplate things as contingent, but as necessary ... to think of all 
things under a certain form of eternity (sub quadam specie ceternitatis);” i.e. 
in absolutely adequate Notions, i.e. in God. “For the necessity of things is 
the necessity of the eternal nature of God Himself. Every idea of an 
individual thing necessarily includes the eternal and infinite essence of God 


in itself. For individual things are modes of an attribute of God; therefore 
they must include in themselves His eternal essence. Our mind, in so far as 
it knows itself and the body under the form of eternity, has to that extent 
necessarily the knowledge of God, and knows that it is itself in God and is 
conceived through God. All Ideas, in so far as they are referable to God, are 
true.” Man must trace back all things to God, for God is the One in All; 
the eternal essence of God is the one thing that is, the eternal truth is the 
only thing for man to aim at in his actions. With Spinoza this is not a 
knowledge arrived at through philosophy, but only knowledge of a truth. 
“The mind can succeed in tracing back all affections of the body or images 
of things to God. In proportion as the mind regards all things as necessary, it 
has a greater power over its affections,” which are arbitrary and contingent. 
This is the return of the mind to God, and this is human freedom; as mode, 
on the other hand, the spirit has no freedom, but is determined from 
without. “From the third kind of knowledge there arises the repose of the 
mind; the supreme good of the mind is to know God, and this is its highest 
virtue. This knowledge necessarily produces the intellectual love of God; 
for it produces a joyfulness accompanied by the Idea of God as cause — i.e. 
the intellectual love of God. God Himself loves Himself with an infinite 


intellectual love.”2% 


For God can have only Himself as aim and cause; and 
the end of the subjective mind is to be directed on Him. This is therefore the 
purest, but also a universal morality. 

In the thirty-sixth Letter (pp. 581-582) Spinoza speaks of Evil. The 
allegation is made that God, as the originator of all things and everything, is 
also the originator of evil, is consequently Himself evil; in this identity all 
things are one, good and evil are in themselves the same thing, in God’s 
substance this difference has disappeared. Spinoza says in answer to this: “I 
assert the fact that God absolutely and truly” (as cause of Himself) “is the 


cause of everything that has an essential content” (i.e. affirmative reality) 


“be it what it may. Now if you can prove to me that evil, error, crime, etc., 
are something that expresses an essence, I will freely admit to you that God 
is the originator of crime and evil and error. But I have elsewhere 
abundantly demonstrated that the form of evil cannot subsist in anything 
that expresses an essence, and therefore it cannot be said that God is the 
cause of evil.” Evil is merely negation, privation, limitation, finality, mode 
— nothing in itself truly real. “Nero’s murder of his mother, in so far as it 
had positive content, was no crime. For Orestes did the same external deed, 
and had in doing it the same end in view — to kill his mother; and yet he is 
not blamed,” and so on. The affirmative is the will, the intention, the act of 
Nero. “Wherein then consists Nero’s criminality? In nothing else but that he 
proved himself ungrateful, merciless, and disobedient. But it is certain that 
all this expresses no essence, and therefore God was not the cause of it, 
though He was the cause of Nero’s action and intention.” These last are 
something positive, but yet they do not constitute the crime as such; it is 
only the negative element, such as mercilessness, etc. that makes the action 
a crime. “We know that whatever exists, regarded in itself and without 
taking anything else into consideration, contains a perfection which extends 
as widely as the essence of the thing itself extends, for the essence is in no 
way different therefrom.”— “Because then,” we find in the thirty-second 
letter (pp. 541, 543), “God does not regard things abstractly, or form general 
definitions,” (of what the thing ought to be) “and no more reality is required 
of things than the Divine understanding and power has given and actually 
meted out to them; therefore it clearly follows that such privation exists 
only and solely in respect to our understanding, but not in respect to God;” 
for God is absolutely real. It is all very well to say this, but it does not meet 
the case. For in this way God and the respect to our understanding are 
different. Where is their unity? How is this to be conceived? Spinoza 
continues in the thirty-sixth letter: “Although the works of the righteous 


(i.e. of those who have a clear idea of God, to which they direct all their 
actions and even their thoughts), and” also the works “of the wicked (i.e. of 
those who have no idea of God, but only ideas of earthly things,” — 
individual, personal interests and opinions,— “by which their actions and 
thoughts are directed), and all whatsoever exists, necessarily proceed from 
God’s eternal laws and counsels, and perpetually depend on God, they are 
yet not distinguished from one another in degree, but in essence; for 
although a mouse as well as an angel depends on God, and sorrow as well 
as joy, yet a mouse cannot be a kind of angel, and sorrow cannot be a kind 
of joy,” — they are different in essence. 

There is therefore no ground for the objection that Spinoza’s philosophy 
gives the death-blow to morality; we even gain from it the great result that 
all that is sensuous is mere limitation, and that there is only one true 
substance, and that human liberty consists in keeping in view this one 
substance, and in regulating all our conduct in accordance with the mind 
and will of the Eternal One. But in this philosophy it may with justice be 
objected that God is conceived only as Substance, and not as Spirit, as 
concrete. The independence of the human soul is therein also denied, while 
in the Christian religion every individual appears as determined to 
salvation. Here, on the contrary, the individual spirit is only a mode, an 
accident, but not anything substantial. This brings us to a general criticism 
of the philosophy of Spinoza, in the course of which we shall consider it 
from three different points of view. 

In the first place Spinozism is asserted to be Atheism — by Jacobi, for 
instance (Werke, Vol. IV. Section I. p. 216) — because in it no distinction is 
drawn between God and the world; it makes nature the real God, or lowers 
God to the level of nature, so that God disappears and only nature is 
established. But it is not so much God and nature that Spinoza sets up in 
mutual opposition, as thought and extension; and God is unity, not One 


made up of two, but absolute Substance, in which has really disappeared the 
limitation of the subjectivity of thought and nature. Those who speak 
against Spinoza do so as if it were on God’s account that they were 
interested; but what these opponents are really concerned about is not God, 
but the finite — themselves. The relationship between God and the finite, to 
which we belong, may be represented in three different ways: firstly, only 
the finite exists, and in this way we alone exist, but God does not exist — 
this is atheism; the finite 1s here taken absolutely, and is accordingly the 
substantial. Or, in the second place, God alone exists; the finite has no 
reality, it is only phenomena, appearance. To say, in the third place, that 
God exists and we also exist is a false synthetic union, an amicable 
compromise. It is the popular view of the matter that the one side has as 
much substantiality as the other; God is honoured and supreme, but finite 
things also have Being to exactly the same extent. Reason cannot remain 
satisfied with this “also,” with indifference like this. The philosophic 
requisite is therefore to apprehend the unity of these differences in such a 
way that difference is not let slip, but proceeds eternally from substance, 
without being petrified into dualism. Spinoza is raised above this dualism; 
religion is so also, if we turn its popular conceptions into thoughts. The 
atheism of the first attitude — when men set up as ultimate the arbitrariness 
of the will, their own vanity, the finite things of nature, and the world 
dwells for ever in the mind — is not the standpoint of Spinoza, for whom 
God is the one and only substance, the world on the contrary being merely 
an affection or mode of this substance. In the respect that Spinoza does not 
distinguish God from the world, the finite, it is therefore correct to term his 
theory atheism, for his words are these: Nature, the human mind, the 
individual, are God revealed under particular forms. It has been already 
remarked (pp. 257, 258, 280) that undoubtedly Substance with Spinoza 
does not perfectly fulfil the conception of God, since it is as Spirit that He is 


to be conceived. But if Spinoza is called an atheist for the sole reason that 
he does not distinguish God from the world, it is a misuse of the term. 
Spinozism might really just as well or even better have been termed 
Acosmism, since according to its teaching it is not to the world, finite 
existence, the universe, that reality and permanency are to be ascribed, but 
rather to God alone as the substantial. Spinoza maintains that there is no 
such thing as what is known as the world; it is merely a form of God, and in 
and for itself it is nothing. The world has no true reality, and all this that we 
know as the world has been cast into the abyss of the one identity. There is 
therefore no such thing as finite reality, it has no truth whatever; according 
to Spinoza what is, is God, and God alone. Therefore the allegations of 
those who accuse Spinoza of atheism are the direct opposite of the truth; 
with him there is too much God. They say: If God is the identity of mind 
and nature, then nature or the individual man is God. This is quite correct, 
but they forget that nature and the individual disappear in this same identity: 
and they cannot forgive Spinoza for thus annihilating them. Those who 
defame him in such a way as this are therefore not aiming at maintaining 
God, but at maintaining the finite and the worldly; they do not fancy their 
own extinction and that of the world. Spinoza’s system is absolute 
pantheism and monotheism elevated into thought. Spinozism is therefore 
very far removed from being atheism in the ordinary sense; but in the sense 
that God is not conceived as spirit, it is atheism. However, in the same way 
many theologians are also atheists who speak of God only as the Almighty 
Supreme Being, etc., who refuse to acknowledge God, and who admit the 
validity and truth of the finite. They are many degrees worse than Spinoza. 
The second point to be considered is the method adopted by Spinoza for 
setting forth his philosophy; it is the demonstrative method of geometry as 
employed by Euclid, in which we find definitions, explanations, axioms, 
and theorems. Even Descartes made it his starting-point that philosophic 


propositions must be mathematically handled and proved, that they must 
have the very same evidence as mathematics. The mathematical method is 
considered superior to all others, on account of the nature of its evidence; 
and it is natural that independent knowledge in its re-awakening lighted first 
upon this form, of which it saw so brilliant an example. The mathematical 
method is, however, ill-adapted for speculative content, and finds its proper 
place only in the finite sciences of the understanding. In modern times 
Jacobi has asserted (Werke, Vol. IV. Section I. pp. 217-223) that all 
demonstration, all scientific knowledge leads back to Spinozism, which 
alone is a logical method of thought; and because it must lead thither, it is 
really of no service whatever, but immediate knowledge is what we must 
depend on. It may be conceded to Jacobi that the method of demonstration 
leads to Spinozism, if we understand thereby merely the method of 
knowledge belonging to the understanding. But the fact is that Spinoza is 
made a testing-point in modern philosophy, so that it may really be said: 
You are either a Spinozist or not a philosopher at all. This being so, the 
mathematical and demonstrative method of Spinoza would seem to be only 
a defect in the external form; but it is the fundamental defect of the whole 
position. In this method the nature of philosophic knowledge and the object 
thereof, are entirely misconceived, for mathematical knowledge and method 
are merely formal in character and consequently altogether unsuited for 
philosophy. Mathematical knowledge exhibits its proof on the existent 
object as such, not on the object as conceived; the Notion is lacking 
throughout; the content of Philosophy, however, is simply the Notion and 
that which is comprehended by the Notion. Therefore this Notion as the 
knowledge of the essence is simply one assumed, which falls within the 
philosophic subject; and this is what represents itself to be the method 
peculiar to Spinoza’s philosophy. Of this demonstrative manner we have 
already seen these examples: (a) The definitions from which Spinoza takes 


his start — as in geometry a commencement is made with the line, triangle, 
&c. — concern universal determinations, such as cause of itself, the finite, 
substance, attribute, mode, and so on, which are solely and simply accepted 
and assumed, not deduced, nor proved to be necessary: for Spinoza is not 
aware of how he arrives at these individual determinations. (8) He further 
speaks of axioms, for instance (Ethic. P. I. Ax. I. p. 36): “What is, is either 
in itself or in another.” The determinations “in itself’ and “in another’ are 
not shown forth in their necessity: neither is this disjunction proved, it is 
merely assumed. (y) The propositions have, as such, a subject and predicate 
which are not similar. When the predicate is proved of the subject and 
necessarily combined with it, the discrepancy remains that the one as 
universal is related to the other as particular: therefore even although the 
relation is proved, there is present at the same time a secondary relation. 
Mathematical science, in its true propositions respecting a whole, escapes 
from the difficulty by proving also the converse of the propositions, in this 
way obtaining for them a special definiteness by proving each proposition 
in both ways. True propositions may, therefore, be looked on as definitions, 
and the conversion is the proof of the proposition in the form in which it is 
expressed. But this means of escaping the difficulty Philosophy cannot well 
employ, since the subject of which something is proved is itself only the 
Notion or the universal, and the proposition form is therefore quite 
superfluous and out of place. What has the form of the subject is in the form 
of an existent thing, as contrasted with the universal, the content of the 
proposition. The existent thing is taken as signifying existent in the ordinary 
sense; it is the word which we use in every-day life, and of which we have a 
conception that has nothing of the Notion in it. The converse of a 
proposition would simply read like this: The Notion is that which is thus 
popularly conceived. This proof from the usage of language — that we also 
understand this to be the meaning in every-day life, or in other words that 


the name is correct — has no philosophic significance. But if the 
proposition is not one like this, but an ordinary proposition, and if the 
predicate is not the Notion, but some general term or other, a predicate of 
the subject, such propositions are really not philosophic: we might instance 
the statement that substance is one and not several, but only that in which 
substance and unity are the same. Or, in other words, this unity of the two 
moments is the very thing which the proof has to demonstrate, it 1s the 
Notion or the essence. In this case it looks as if the proposition were the 
matter of chief importance, the truth. But if in these really only so-called 
propositions, subject and predicate are in truth not alike, because one is 
individual and the other universal, their relation is essential, i.e. the reason 
for which they are one. The proof has here a false position indeed, as if that 
subject were implicit or in itself, whereas subject and predicate are, 
fundamentally even, moments in separation; in the judgment “God is One,” 
the subject itself is universal, since it resolves itself into unity. On the other 
side it is implied in this false position that the proof is brought in from 
outside merely, as in mathematics from a preceding proposition, and that 
the proposition is not therefore conceived through itself; thus we see the 
ordinary method of proof take its middle term, the principle, from anywhere 
it can, in the same way as in classification it takes its principle of 
classification. The proposition is then, as it were, a secondary affair; but we 
must ask if this proposition is true. The result as proposition ought to be 
truth, but is only knowledge. The movement of knowledge, as proof, falls 
therefore, in the third place, outside of the proposition, which ought to be 
the truth. The essential moments of the system are really already completely 
contained in the presuppositions of the definitions, from which all further 
proofs have merely to be deduced. But whence have we these categories 
which here appear as definitions? We find them doubtless in ourselves, in 
scientific culture. The existence of the understanding, the will, extension, is 


therefore not developed from infinite substance, but it is directly expressed 
in these determinations, and that quite naturally; for of a truth there exists 
the One into which everything enters, in order to be absorbed therein, but 
out of which nothing comes. For as Spinoza has set up the great 
proposition, all determination implies negation (supra, p. 267), and as of 
everything, even of thought in contrast to extension, it may be shown that it 
is determined and finite, what is essential in it rests upon negation. 
Therefore God alone is the positive, the affirmative, and consequently the 
one substance; all other things, on the contrary, are only modifications of 
this substance, and are nothing in and for themselves. Simple determination 
or negation belongs only to form, but is quite another thing from absolute 
determinateness or negativity, which is absolute form; in this way of 
looking at it negation is the negation of negation, and therefore true 
affirmation. This negative self-conscious moment, the movement of 
knowledge, which pursues its way in the thought which is present before us, 
is however certainly lacking to the content of Spinoza’s philosophy, or at 
least it is only externally associated with it, since it falls within self- 
consciousness. That is to say, thoughts form the content, but they are not 
self-conscious thoughts or Notions: the content signifies thought, as pure 
abstract self-consciousness, but an unreasoning knowledge, into which the 
individual does not enter: the content has not the signification of ‘I.’ 
Therefore the case is as in mathematics; a proof is certainly given, 
conviction must follow, but yet the matter fails to be understood. There is a 
rigid necessity in the proof, to which the moment of self-consciousness is 
lacking; the ‘I’ disappears, gives itself altogether up, merely withers away. 
Spinoza’s procedure is therefore quite correct; yet the individual proposition 
is false, seeing that it expresses only one side of the negation. The 
understanding has determinations which do not contradict one another; 
contradiction the understanding cannot suffer. The negation of negation is, 


however, contradiction, for in that it negates negation as simple 
determination, it is on the one hand affirmation, but on the other hand also 
really negation; and this contradiction, which is a matter pertaining to 
reason, is lacking in the case of Spinoza. There is lacking the infinite form, 
spirituality and liberty. I have already mentioned before this (pp. 93, 94; 
129-137) that Lullus and Bruno attempted to draw up a system of form, 
which should embrace and comprehend the one substance which organizes 
itself into the universe; this attempt Spinoza did not make. 

Because negation was thus conceived by Spinoza in one-sided fashion 
merely, there is, in the third place, in his system, an utter blotting out of the 
principle of subjectivity, individuality, personality, the moment of self- 
consciousness in Being. Thought has only the signification of the universal, 
not of self-consciousness. It is this lack which has, on the one side, brought 
the conception of the liberty of the subject into such vehement antagonism 
to the system of Spinoza, because it set aside the independence of the 
human consciousness, the so-called liberty which is merely the empty 
abstraction of independence, and in so doing set aside God, as distinguished 
from nature and the human consciousness — that is as implicit or in 
Himself, in the Absolute; for man has the consciousness of freedom, of the 
spiritual, which is the negative of the corporeal, and man has also the 
consciousness that his true Being lies in what is opposed to the corporeal. 
This has been firmly maintained by religion, theology, and the sound 
common sense of the common consciousness, and this form of opposition to 
Spinoza appears first of all in the assertion that freedom is real, and that evil 
exists. But because for Spinoza, on the other hand, there exists only 
absolute universal substance as the non-particularized, the truly real — all 
that is particular and individual, my subjectivity and spirituality, has, on the 
other hand, as a limited modification whose Notion depends on another, no 
absolute existence. Thus the soul, the Spirit, in so far as it is an individual 


Being, is for Spinoza a mere negation, like everything in general that is 
determined. As all differences and determinations of things and of 
consciousness simply go back into the One substance, one may say that in 
the system of Spinoza all things are merely cast down into this abyss of 
annihilation. But from this abyss nothing comes out; and the particular of 
which Spinoza speaks is only assumed and presupposed from the ordinary 
conception, without being justified. Were it to be justified, Spinoza would 
have to deduce it from his Substance; but that does not open itself out, and 
therefore comes to no vitality, spirituality or activity. His philosophy has 
only a rigid and unyielding substance, and not yet spirit; in it we are not at 
home with ourselves. But the reason that God is not spirit is that He is not 
the Three in One. Substance remains rigid and petrified, without Boehme’s 
sources or springs; for the individual determinations in the form of 
determinations of the understanding are not Boehme’s originating spirits, 
which energize and expand in one another (supra, pp. 202, 203). What we 
find regarding this particular then is that it is only a modification of 
absolute substance, which, however, is not declared to be such; for the 
moment of negativity is what is lacking to this rigid motionlessness, whose 
single form of activity is this, to divest all things of their determination and 
particularity and cast them back into the one absolute substance, wherein 
they are simply swallowed up, and all life in itself is utterly destroyed. This 
is what we find philosophically inadequate with Spinoza; distinctions are 
externally present, it is true, but they remain external, since even the 
negative is not known in itself. Thought is the absolutely abstract, and for 
that very reason the absolutely negative; it is so in truth, but with Spinoza it 
is not asserted to be the absolutely negative. But if in opposition to 
Spinozism we hold fast to the assertion that Spirit, as distinguishing itself 
from the corporeal, is substantial, actual, true, and in the same way that 
freedom is not something merely privative, then this actuality in formal 


thought is doubtless correct, yet it rests only upon feeling; but the further 
step is that the Idea essentially includes within itself motion and vitality, 
and that it consequently has in itself the principle of spiritual freedom. On 
the one hand, therefore, the defect of Spinozism is conceived as consisting 
in its want of correspondence with actuality; but on the other side it is to be 
apprehended in a higher sense, I mean in the sense that substance with 
Spinoza is only the Idea taken altogether abstractly, not in its vitality. 

If, in conclusion, we sum up this criticism that we have offered, we 
would say that on the one hand with Spinoza negation or privation is 
distinct from substance; for he merely assumes individual determinations, 
and does not deduce them from substance. On the other hand the negation is 
present only as Nothing, for in the absolute there is no mode; the negative is 
not there, but only its dissolution, its return: we do not find its movement, 
its Becoming and Being. The negative is conceived altogether as a 
vanishing moment — not in itself, but only as individual self- 
consciousness; it is not like the Separator we met with in Boehme’s system 
(supra, p. 206). Self-consciousness is born from this ocean, dripping with 
the water thereof, i.e. never coming to absolute self-hood; the heart, the 
independence is transfixed — the vital fire is wanting. This lack has to be 
supplied, the moment of self-consciousness has to be added. It has the 
following two special aspects, which we now perceive emerging and 
gaining acceptance; in the first place the objective aspect, that absolute 
essence obtains in self-consciousness the mode of an object of 
consciousness for which the “other” exists, or the existent as such, and that 
what Spinoza understood by the “modes” is elevated to objective reality as 
an absolute moment of the absolute; in the second place we have the aspect 
of self-consciousness, individuality, independence. As was formerly the 
case with respect to Bacon and Boehme, the former aspect is here taken up 
by the Englishman, John Locke, the latter by the German Leibnitz; in the 


first case it did not appear as a moment, nor did it in the second appear as 
absolute Notion. Now while Spinoza only takes notice of these ordinary 
conceptions, and the highest point of view he reaches in regard to them is 
that they sink and disappear in the one Substance, Locke on the contrary 
examines the genesis of these conceptions, while Leibnitz opposes to 
Spinoza the infinite multiplicity of individuals, although all these monads 
have one monad as the basis of their Being. Both Locke and Leibnitz 
therefore came forward as opponents of the above-mentioned one-sidedness 
of Spinoza. 


3. Malebranche. 


The philosophy of Malebranche is in point of matter entirely identical with 
that of Spinoza, but it has another, a more religious and more theological 
form; on account of this form it never encountered the opposition met with 
by Spinoza, and for the same reason Malebranche has never been 
reproached with Atheism. 

Nicholas Malebranche was born at Paris in 1638. He was sickly and 
deformed in body, and was hence brought up with great care. He was 
diffident and loved solitude; in his twenty-second year he entered the 
congregation de l’oratoire, a sort of spiritual order, and devoted himself to 
the sciences. In passing a bookseller’s shop he happened accidentally to see 
Descartes’ work De homine; he read it, and it interested him greatly — so 
much so that the reading of it brought on severe palpitation and he was 
forced to cease. This decided his future life; there awoke in him an 
irrepressible inclination for Philosophy. He was a man of most noble and 
gentle character, and of the most genuine and unswerving piety. He died at 
Paris in 1715, and in the seventy-seventh year of his age.“ His principal 
work bears the title: De la recherche de la vérité. One part of it is entirely 
metaphysical, but the greater part is altogether empirical. For instance, 


Malebranche in the first three books treats logically and psychologically of 
the errors in sight and hearing, in the imagination and understanding. 

a. What is most important in this book is his idea of the origin of our 
knowledge. He says: “The essence of the soul is in thought, just as that of 
matter is in extension. All else, such as sensation, imagination and will, are 
modifications of thought”. He thus begins with two sides, between which he 
sets an absolute chasm, and then he follows out in detail the Cartesian idea 
of the assistance of God in knowledge. His main point is that “the soul 
cannot attain to its conceptions and notions from external things.” For when 
I and the thing are clearly independent of one another and have nothing in 
common, the two can certainly not enter into relation with one another nor 
be for one another. “Bodies are impenetrable; their images would destroy 
one another on the way to the organs.” But further: “The soul cannot beget 
ideas from itself, nor can they be inborn,” for as “Augustine has said, ‘Say 
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not that ye yourselves are your own light.’” But how then comes extension, 
the manifold, into the simple, into the spirit, since it is the reverse of the 
simple, namely the diverse? This question regarding the association of 
thought and extension is always an important one in Philosophy. According 
to Malebranche the answer is, “That we see all things in God.” God Himself 
is the connection between us and them, and thus the unity between the thing 
and thought. “God has in Him the ideas of all things because He has created 
all; God is through His omnipresence united in the most intimate way with 
spirits. God thus is the place of spirits,’ the Universal of spirit, “just as 
space” is the universal, “the place of bodies. Consequently the soul knows 
in God what is in Him,” bodies, “inasmuch as He sets forth” (inwardly 
conceives) “created existence, because all this is spiritual, intellectual, and 
present to the soul.”*" Because things and God are intellectual and we too 
are intellectual, we perceive them in God as they are, so to speak, 
intellectual in Him. If this be further analyzed it in no way differs from 


Spinozism. Malebranche indeed in a popular way allows soul and things to 
subsist as independent, but this independence vanishes away like smoke 
when the principle is firmly grasped. The catechism says: “God is 
omnipresent,” and if this omnipresence be developed Spinozism is arrived 
at; and yet theologians then proceed to speak against the system of identity, 
and cry out about Pantheism. 

b. We must further remark that Malebranche also makes the universal, 
thought, the essential, by placing it before the particular. ““The soul has the 
Notion of the infinite and universal: it knows nothing excepting through the 
Idea which it has of the infinite; this Idea must hence come first. The 
universal is not a mere confusion of individual ideas, it is not a union of 
individual things.” According to Locke the individual from which the 
universal is formed precedes (infra, p. 299); according to Malebranche the 
universal Idea is what comes first in man. “If we wish to think of anything 
particular we think first of the universal;” it is the principle of the particular, 
as space is of things. All essentiality precedes our particular conceptions, 
and this essentiality comes first. “All essential existences (essences) come 
before our ordinary conception; they cannot be such excepting by God’s 
presence in the mind and spirit. He it is who contains all things in the 
simplicity of His nature. It seems evident that mind would not be capable of 
representing to itself the universal Notions of species, kind, and suchlike, if 
it did not see all things comprehended in one.” The universal is thus in and 
for itself, and it does not take its rise through the particular. “Since each 
existent thing is an individual, we cannot say that we see something actually 
created when, for example, we see a triangle in general,” for we see it 
through God. “No account can be given of how spirit knows abstract and 
common truths, excepting through the presence of Him who can enlighten 
spirit in an infinite way,” because He is in and for Himself the universal. 


“We have a clear idea of God,” of the universal: “We can have such only 


through union with Him, for this idea is not a created one,” but is in and for 
itself. As with Spinoza, the one universal is God, and in so far as it is 
determined, it is the particular; we see this particular only in the universal, 
as we See bodies in space. “We already have a conception of infinite Being, 
inasmuch as we have a conception of Being without regard to whether it is 
finite or infinite. To know a finite we must limit the infinite; and this last 
must thus precede. Thus spirit perceives all in the infinite; this is so far from 
being a confused conception of many particular things that all particular 
conceptions are merely participations in the universal Idea of infinitude — 
in the same way that God does not receive this Being from” finite 
“creatures, but,” on the contrary, “all creatures only subsist through Him.“ 

c. As regards the turning of the soul to God, Malebranche says what 
Spinoza said from his ethical point of view: “It is impossible that God 
should have an end other than Himself (the Holy Scriptures place this 
beyond doubt);” the will of God can only have the good, what is without 
doubt universal as its end. “Hence not only is it essential that our natural 
love, i.e. the emotion which He brings forth in our spirit, should strive after 
Him’— “the will is really love towards God’— “but it is likewise 
impossible that the knowledge and the light which He gives to our spirit 
should make anything else known than what is in Him,” for thought only 
exists in unity with God. “If God were to make a spirit and give it the sun as 
an idea or as the immediate object of its knowledge, God would have made 
this spirit and the idea of this spirit for the sun and not for Himself.” All 
natural love, and still more knowledge, and the desire after truth, have God 
as their end. “All motions of the will as regards the creatures are only 
determinations of motion as regards the creator.” Malebranche quotes from 
Augustine “that we see God even from the time we first enter upon this life 
(des cette vie), through the knowledge that we have of eternal truths. The 


truth is uncreated, unchangeable, immeasurable, eternal above all things; it 


is true through itself, and has its perfection from no thing. It makes the 
creator more perfect, and all spirits naturally seek to know it: now there is 
nothing that has these perfections but God, and thus the truth is God. We 
perceive these unchangeable and eternal truths, hence we see God.” “God 
indeed sees but He does not feel sensuous things. If we see something 
sensuous, sensation and pure thought are to be found in our consciousness. 
Sensation is a modification of our spirit; God occasions this because He 
knows that our soul is capable of it. The Idea which is bound up with the 
sensation is in God; we see it, etc. This relation, this union of our mind and 
spirit with the Word (Verbe) of God, and of our will with His love, is that 
we are formed after the image of God and in His likeness.’”*“ Thus the love 
of God consists in relating one’s affections to the Idea of God; whoever 
knows himself and thinks his affections clearly, loves God. We further find 
sundry empty litanies concerning God, a catechism for children of eight 
years of age respecting goodness, justice, omnipresence, the moral order of 
the world; in all their lifetime theologians do not get any further. 

We have given the principal of Malebranche’s ideas; the remainder of his 
philosophy is composed partly of formal logic, and partly of empirical 
psychology. He passes to the treatment of errors, how they arise, how the 
senses, the imagination, the understanding, deceive us, and how we must 
conduct ourselves in order to effect a remedy. Then Malebranche goes on 
(T. Ill. L. VI. P. I. chap. 1. pp. 1-3) to the rules and laws for recognizing the 
truth. Thus here the term Philosophy was even applied to the manner in 
which reflections on particular objects are drawn from formal logic and 
external facts. 


B. Second Division. 
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It wAs LOCKE who became the instrument of setting forth this entire 
manner of thinking in a systematic way, for he worked out Bacon’s position 
more fully. And if Bacon made sensuous Being to be the truth, Locke 
demonstrated the universal, Thought, to be present in sensuous Being, or 
showed that we obtained the universal, the true, from experience. From 
Locke a wide culture proceeds, influencing English philosophers more 
especially; the forms adopted by this school were various, but the principle 
was the same; it became a general method of regarding things in a popular 
way, and calls itself Philosophy, although the object of Philosophy is not to 
be met with here. 


1. Locke. 


When experience means that the Notion has objective actuality for 
consciousness, it is indeed a necessary element in the totality; but as this 
reflection appears in Locke, signifying as it does that we obtain truth by 
abstraction from experience and sensuous perception, it is utterly false, 
since, instead of being a moment, it is made the essence of the truth. It is no 
doubt true that against the hypothesis of the inward immediacy of the Idea, 
and against the method of setting it forth in definitions and axioms, as also 
against absolute substance, the demand that ideas should be represented as 
results, and the claims of individuality and self-consciousness, assert their 
rights to recognition. In the philosophy of Locke and Leibnitz, however, 
these necessities make themselves known in an imperfect manner only; the 
one fact which is common to both philosophers is that they, 1n opposition to 


Spinoza and Malebranche, take for their principle the particular, finite 
determinateness and the individual. According to Spinoza and Malebranche 
substance or the universal is the true, the sole existent, the eternal, that 
which is in and for itself, without origin, and of which particular things are 
only modifications which are conceived through substance. But hereby 
Spinoza has done an injury to this negative; he hence arrived at no 
immanent determination, for all that 1s determined and individual is merely 
annihilated in his system. Now, on the contrary, the general inclination of 
consciousness is to maintain the difference, partly in order to mark itself out 
as implicitly free in opposition to its object — Being, nature, and God, and 
partly in order to recognize the unity in this opposition, and from the 
opposition itself to make the unity emerge. But those who were the 
instruments of this tendency comprehended themselves but little, they had 
still no clear consciousness of their task, nor of the manner in which their 
claims could be satisfied. With Locke, this principle makes its first entrance 
into Philosophy in a manner so completely at variance with the inflexible 
undifferentiated identity of the substance of Spinoza, that the sensuous and 
limited, the immediate present and existent, is the main and fundamental 
matter. Locke does not get beyond the ordinary point of view of 
consciousness, viz. that objects outside of us are the real and the true. The 
finite is thus not grasped by Locke as absolute negativity, i.e. in its 
infinitude; this we shall not find until we come to deal in the third place 
with Leibnitz. It is in a higher sense that Leibnitz asserts individuality, the 
differentiated, to be self-existent and indeed objectless, to be true Being. 
That is to say, it is not according to him finite, but is yet distinguished; thus, 
each monad 1s itself the totality. Leibnitz and Locke hence likewise stand in 
a position of mutual independence and antagonism. 

John Locke was born in 1632, at Wrington, in England. He studied for 
himself the Cartesian philosophy at Oxford, setting aside the scholastic 


philosophy which was still in vogue. He devoted himself to the study of 
medicine, which, however, on account of his delicate health, he never really 
practised. In 1664 he went with an English ambassador for a year to Berlin. 
After his return to England, he became acquainted with the intellectual Earl 
of Shaftesbury of that time, who availed himself of his medical advice, and 
in whose house he lived without requiring to give himself up to practice. 
When Lord Shaftesbury became Lord Chancellor of England, Locke 
received an office from him, which, however, he soon lost by a change of 
ministry. Owing to his dread of falling a prey to consumption, he betook 
himself in 1675 to Montpellier for the benefit of his health. When his patron 
came into power again he once more recovered the place he had lost, only 
to be again deposed on a fresh overthrow of this minister, and he was now 
compelled to flee from England. “The act by means of which Locke was 
driven from Oxford” (what post he held there we are not told) “was not an 
enactment of the University, but of James II., by whose express command, 
and by the peremptory authority of a written warrant, the expulsion was 
carried out. From the correspondence that took place, it is evident that the 
college submitted itself against its will to a measure which it could not 
resist without compromising the peace and quiet of its members.” Locke 
went to Holland, which was at that time the land wherein all who were 
obliged to effect their escape from any oppression, whether political or 
religious, found protection, and in which the most famous and liberal- 
minded men were to be met with. The Court party persecuted him even 
here, and by royal warrant he was ordered to be taken prisoner and sent to 
England; consequently he had to remain hidden with his friends. When 
William of Orange ascended the English throne, after the Revolution of 
1688, Locke returned with him to England. He was there made 
Commissioner of Trade and Plantations, gave to the world his famous 
treatise on the Human Understanding, and finally, having withdrawn from 


public office on account of the delicacy of his health, he spent his remaining 
years in the country houses of English nobles; he died on the 28th day of 
October, 1704, in the seventy-third year of his life.24 

The philosophy of Locke is much esteemed; it is still, for the most part, 
the philosophy of the English and the French, and likewise in a certain 
sense of the Germans. To put it in a few words, it asserts on the one hand 
that truth and knowledge rest upon experience and observation; and on the 
other the analysis of and abstraction from general determinations is 
prescribed as the method of knowledge; it is, so to speak, a metaphysical 
empiricism, and this is the ordinary method adopted in the sciences. In 
respect of method, Locke thus employs an exactly opposite system to that 
of Spinoza. In the methods of Spinoza and Descartes an account of the 
origin of ideas may be dispensed with; they are accepted at once as 
definitions, such as those of substance, the infinite, mode, extension, etc., 
all of which constitute a quite incoherent list. But we require to show where 
these thoughts come in, on what they are founded, and how they are 
verified. Thus Locke has striven to satisfy a true necessity. For he has the 
merit of having deserted the system of mere definitions, which were before 
this made the starting point, and of having attempted to make deduction of 
general conceptions, inasmuch as he was, for example, at the pains to show 
how substantiality arises subjectively from objects. That is a further step 
than any reached by Spinoza, who begins at once with definitions and 
axioms which are unverified. Now they are derived, and no longer 
oracularly laid down, even if the method and manner whereby this 
authentication is established is not the right one. That is to say, here the 
matter in question is merely subjective, and somewhat psychological, since 
Locke merely describes the methods of mind as it appears to us to be. For in 
his philosophy we have more especially to deal with the derivation of the 
general conceptions, or ideas, as he called them, that are present in our 


knowledge, and with their origin as they proceed from what is outwardly 
and inwardly perceptible. Malebranche no doubt likewise asks how we 
arrive at conceptions, and thus he apparently has before him the same 
subject of investigation as has Locke. But firstly, this psychological element 
in Malebranche is merely the later development, and then to him the 
universal or God is plainly first, while Locke commences at once with 
individual perceptions, and only from them does he proceed to Notions, to 
God. The universal to Locke is, therefore, merely a later result, the work of 
our minds; it is simply something pertaining to thought, as subjective. 
Every man undoubtedly knows that when his consciousness develops 
empirically, he commences from feelings, from quite concrete conditions, 
and that it is only later on that general conceptions come in, which are 
connected with the concrete of sensation by being contained therein. Space, 
for example, comes to consciousness later than the spacial, the species later 
than the individual; and it is only through the activity of my consciousness 
that the universal is separated from the particular of conception, feeling, etc. 
Feeling undoubtedly comes lowest, it is the animal mode of spirit; but in its 
capacity as thinking, spirit endeavours to transform feeling into its own 
form. Thus the course adopted by Locke is quite a correct one, but all 
dialectic considerations are utterly and entirely set aside, since the universal 
is merely analyzed from the empirical concrete. And in this matter Kant 
reproaches Locke with reason, the individual is not the source of universal 
conceptions, but the understanding. 

As to Locke’s further reflections, they are very simple. Locke considers 
how the understanding is only consciousness, and in being so is something 
in consciousness, and he only recognizes the implicit in as far as it is in the 
same. 

a. Locke’s philosophy is more especially directed against Descartes, 
who, like Plato, had spoken of innate ideas. Locke likewise makes special 


examination of the “inborn impressions (notiones communes in foro 
interiori descripte)’ which Lord Herbert assumes in his work De veritate. 
In the first book of his work Locke combats the so-called innate ideas, 
theoretic as well as practical, i.e. the universal, absolutely existent ideas 
which at the same time are represented as pertaining to mind in a natural 
way. Locke said that we arrive first at that which we call idea. By this he 
understands not the essential determinations of man, but conceptions which 
we have and which are present and exist in consciousness as such: in the 
same way we all have arms and legs as parts of our bodies, and the desire to 
eat exists in everyone. In Locke we thus have the conception of the soul as 
of a contentless tabula rasa which is by-and-by filled with what we call 
experience.2” The expression “innate principles” was at that time common, 
and these innate principles have sometimes been foolishly spoken of. But 
their true signification is that they are implicit, that they are essential 
moments in the nature of thought, qualities of a germ, which do not yet 
exist: only in relation to this last there is an element of truth in Locke’s 
conclusions. As diverse conceptions essentially determined they are only 
legitimatized by its being shown that they are implied in the essential nature 
of thought; but as propositions which hold good as axioms, and conceptions 
which are immediately accepted as laid down in definitions, they 
undoubtedly possess the form of that which is present and inborn. As they 
are regarded they are bound to have value in and for themselves; but this is 
a mere assertion. From the other point of view the question of whence they 
come is a futile one. Mind is undoubtedly determined in itself, for it is the 
explicitly existent Notion; its development signifies the coming to 
consciousness. But the determinations which it brings forth from itself 
cannot be called innate, for this development must be occasioned by an 
external, and only on that does the activity of mind react, in order that it 
may for the first time become conscious of its reality. 


The grounds on which Locke refutes innate ideas are empirical. “There 
is nothing more commonly taken for granted than that there are certain 
principles, both speculative and practical, universally agreed upon by all 
mankind: which therefore, they argue, must needs be constant impressions 
which the souls of men receive in their first Beings.” But this universal 
consent is not to be found. We may instance the proposition, ““Whatsoever 
is, is; and It is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be; which of 
all others I think have the most allowed title to innate.” But this proposition 
does not hold good for the Notion; there is nothing either in heaven or earth 
which does not contain Being and non-Being. Many men, “All children and 
idiots,” says Locke, “have not the least apprehension of these propositions.” 
“No proposition can be said to be in the mind which it never yet knew, 
which it was never yet conscious of.... ’Tis usually answered, That all men 
know and assent to them” (the propositions) “when they come to the use of 
reason.... If it be meant that the use of reason assists us in the knowledge of 
these maxims, it would prove them not to be innate.” Reason is said to be 
the deriving from principles already known unknown truths. How then 
should the application of reason be required to discover supposed innate 
principles? This is a weak objection, for it assumes that by innate ideas we 
understand those which man possesses in consciousness as immediately 
present. But development in consciousness is something altogether different 
from any inherent determination of reason, and therefore the expression 
innate idea is undoubtedly quite wrong. Innate principles must be found 
“clearest and most perspicuous nearest the fountain, in children and 
illiterate people, who have received least impression from foreign opinion.” 
Locke gives further reasons of a similar nature, more especially employing 
those which are of a practical kind — the diversity in moral judgments, the 
case of those who are utterly wicked and depraved, devoid of sense of right 


or conscience.~2 


b. In the second book Locke goes on to the next stage, to the origin of 
ideas, and seeks to demonstrate this process from experience — this is the 
main object of his efforts. The reason that the positive point of view which 
he opposes to any derivation from within, is so false, is that he derives his 
conceptions only from outside and thus maintains Being-for-another, while 
he quite neglects the implicit. He says: “Every man being conscious to 
himself, that he thinks; and that which his mind is applied about, while 
thinking, being the ideas that are there; ’tis past doubt, that men have in 
their minds several ideas, such as those expressed in the words, whiteness, 
hardness, sweetness, thinking, motion, man, elephant, army, drunkenness, 
and others.” Idea here signifies both the ordinary conception and thought; 
we understand something quite different by the word idea. “It is in the first 
place then to be inquired, how he comes by them” (these ideas)? Innate 
ideas have already been refuted. “Let us then suppose the mind to be, as we 
say, white paper, void of all characters, without any ideas; how comes it to 
be furnished?... To this I answer in a word, from Experience: in that all our 
knowledge is founded.” 

As to the question in point we must in the first place say that it is true 
that man commences with experience if he desires to arrive at thought. 
Everything is experienced, not merely what is sensuous, but also what 
excites and stimulates my mind. Consciousness thus undoubtedly obtains all 
conceptions and Notions from experience and in experience; the only 
question is what we understand by experience. In a usual way when this is 
spoken of the idea of nothing particular is conveyed; we speak of it as of 
something quite well known. But experience is nothing more than the form 
of objectivity; to say that it is something which is in consciousness means 
that it has objective form for consciousness or that consciousness 
experiences it, it sees it as an objective. Experience thus signifies immediate 


knowledge, perception, i.e. I myself must have and be something, and the 


consciousness of what I have and am is experience. Now there is no 
question as to this, that whatever we know, of whatever kind it may be, 
must be experienced, that rests in the conception of the thing. It is absurd to 
say that one knows anything which is not in experience. I undoubtedly 
know men, for instance, from experience, without requiring to have seen 
them all, for I have, as man, activity and will, a consciousness respecting 
what I am and what others are. The rational exists, i.e. it is as an existent for 
consciousness, or this last experiences it; it must be seen and heard, it must 
be there or have been there as a phenomenon in the world. This connection 
of universal with objective is however in the second place not the only 
form, that of the implicit is likewise absolute and essential — that is, the 
apprehension of what is experienced or the abrogation of this apparent 
other-being and the knowledge of the necessity of the thing through itself. It 
is now quite a matter of indifference whether anything is accepted as 
something experienced, as a succession of empirical ideas, if one may so 
say, or conceptions; or whether the succession is a succession of thoughts, 
i.e. implicitly existent. 

Locke treats of the various kinds of these ideas imperfectly and 
empirically merely. 

a. According to Locke simple ideas arise partly from outward, and partly 
from inward experience. For experiences, he says, are in the first place 
sensations; the other side is reflection, the inward determinations of 
consciousness. From sensation, from the organs of sight for instance, the 
conceptions of colour, light, etc., arise; there further arises from outward 
experience the idea of impenetrability, of figure, rest, motion and such like. 
From reflections come the ideas of faith, doubt, judgment, reasoning, 
thinking, willing, etc.; from both combined, pleasure, pain, etc. This is a 
very commonplace account of the matter. 


8. After Locke has presupposed experience, he goes on to say that it is 
the understanding which now discovers and desires the universal — the 
complex ideas. The Bishop of Worcester made the objection that “If the 
idea of substance be grounded upon plain and evident reason, then we must 
allow an idea of substance which comes not in by sensation or reflection.” 
Locke replies: “General ideas come not into the mind by sensation or 
reflection, but are the creatures or inventions of the understanding. The 
mind makes them from ideas which it has got by sensation and reflection.” 
The work of the mind now consists in bringing forth from several simple 
so-called ideas a number of new ones, by means of its working upon this 
material through comparing, distinguishing and contrasting it, and finally 
through separation or abstraction, whereby the universal conceptions, such 
as space, time, existence, unity and diversity, capacity, cause and effect, 
freedom, necessity, take their rise. “The mind in respect of its simple ideas 
is wholly passive, and receives them all from the existence and operation of 
things, such as sensation or reflection offers them, without being able to 
make any one idea.” But “the mind often exercises an active power in 
making these several combinations. For it being once furnished with simple 
ideas it can put them together in several combinations.” According to Locke 
therefore thought itself is not the essence of the soul, but one of its powers 
and manifestations. He maintains thought to be existent in consciousness as 
conscious thought, and thus brings it forward as a fact in his experience, 
that we do not always think. Experience demonstrates dreamless sleep when 
the sleep is profound. Locke quotes the example of a man who remembered 
no dream until he had reached his twenty-fifth year. It is as in the Xenien, 
2s 

Oft schon war ich, und hab’ wirklich an gar nichts gedacht. 

That is to say, my object is not a thought. But sensuous perception and 
recollection are thought, and thought is truth.“° Locke, however, places the 


reality of the understanding only in the formal activity of constituting new 
determinations from the simple conceptions received by means of 
perception, through their comparison and the combination of several into 
one; it is the apprehension of the abstract sensations which are contained in 
the objects. Locke likewise distinguishes (Bk. II. chap. xi. § 15-17) between 
pure and mixed modes. Pure modes are simple determinations such as 
power, number, infinitude; in such expressions as causality we reach, on the 
other hand, a mixed mode. 

Locke now explains in detail the manner in which the mind, from the 
simple ideas of experience, reaches more complex ideas; but this derivation 
of general determinations from concrete perception is most unmeaning, 
trivial, tiresome and diffuse; it is entirely formal, an empty tautology. For 
instance we form the general conception of space from the perception of the 
distance of bodies by means of sight and feeling.“ Or in other words, we 
perceive a definite space, abstract from it, and then we have the conception 
of space generally; the perception of distances gives us conceptions of 
space. This however is no deduction, but only a setting aside of other 
determinations; since distance itself is really space, mind thus determines 
space from space. Similarly we reach the notion of time through the 
unbroken succession of conceptions during our waking moments,™ i.e. 
from determinate time we perceive time in general. Conceptions follow one 
another in a continual succession; if we set aside the particular element that 
is present we thereby receive the conception of time. Substance (which 
Locke does not accept in so lofty a sense as Spinoza), a complex idea, 
hence arises from the fact that we often perceive simple ideas such as blue, 
heavy, etc., in association with one another. This association we represent to 
ourselves as something which so to speak supports these simple ideas, or in 
which they exist.2~ Locke likewise deduces the general conception of 


power. The determinations of freedom and necessity, cause and effect, are 


then derived in a similar way. “In the notice that our senses take of the 
constant vicissitude of things, we cannot but observe, that several 
particulars, both qualities and substance, begin to exist; and that they 
receive this their existence from the due application and operation of some 
other being. From this observation we get our ideas of cause and effect,” for 
instance when wax is melted by the fire.“2 Locke goes on to say: “Every 
one, | think, finds in himself a power to begin or forbear, continue or put an 
end to several actions in himself. From the consideration of the extent of 
this power of the mind over the actions of the man, which every one finds in 
himself, arise the ideas of liberty and necessity.”~“° 

We may say that nothing can be more superficial than this derivation of 
ideas. The matter itself, the essence, is not touched upon at all. A 
determination is brought into notice which is contained in a concrete 
relationship; hence the understanding on the one hand abstracts and on the 
other establishes conclusions. The basis of this philosophy is merely to be 
found in the transference of the determinate to the form of universality, but 
it was just this fundamental essence that we had to explain. As to this Locke 
confesses of space, for example, that he does not know what it really is.2~ 
This so-called analysis by Locke of complex conceptions, and his so-called 
explanation of the same, has, on account of its uncommon clearness and 
lucidity of expression, found universal acceptance. For what can be clearer 
than to say that we have the notion of time because we perceive time, if we 
do not actually see it, and that we conceive of space because we see it? The 
French have accepted this most readily and they have carried it further still; 
their /déologie contains nothing more nor less. 

y. When Locke starts by saying that everything is experience and we 
abstract for ourselves from this experience general conceptions regarding 
objects and their qualities, he makes a distinction in respect of external 
qualities which was before this made by Aristotle (De anima, II. 6), and 


which we likewise met with in Descartes (supra, pp. 245, 246). That is to 
say, Locke distinguishes between primary and secondary qualities; the first 
pertain to the objects themselves in truth, the others are not real qualities, 
but are founded on the nature of the organs of sensation. Primary qualities 
are mechanical, like extension, solidity, figure, movement, rest; these are 
qualities of the corporeal, just as thought is the quality of the spiritual. But 
the determinations of our individual feelings such as colours, sounds, 
smells, taste, etc., are not primary.“ In Descartes’ case this distinction has 
however another form, for the second class of these determinations 1s 
defined by him in such a way as that they do not constitute the essence of 
body, while Locke says that they exist for sensation, or fall within existence 
as it is for consciousness. Locke, however, no doubt reckons figure, etc., as 
still pertaining to reality, but by so doing nothing is ascertained as to the 
nature of body. In Locke a difference here appears between the implicit and 
being ‘for-another,’ in which he declares the moment of ‘for-another’ to be 
unreal — and yet he sees all truth in the relation of “for-another’ only. 

c. Since the universal as such, the idea of species, is, according to Locke, 
merely a product of our mind, which is not itself objective, but relates 
merely to objects which are germane to it, and from which the particular of 
qualities, conditions, time, place, etc., are separated, Locke distinguishes 
essences into real essences and nominal essences; the former of these 
express the true essence of things, while species on the other hand are mere 
nominal essences which no doubt express something which is present in the 
objects, but which do not exhaust these objects. They serve to distinguish 
species for our knowledge, but the real essence of nature we do not know.” 
Locke gives good reasons for species being nothing in themselves — for 
their not being in nature, or absolutely determined — instancing in 
exemplification the production of monstrosities (Bk. II. chap. i. § 17): 
were species absolute no monster would be born. But he overlooks the fact 


that since it pertains to species to exist, it thereby likewise enters into 
relationship with other determinations; thus that is the sphere in which 
individual things operate upon one another, and may hence be detrimental 
to the existence of the species. Locke thus argues just as one would who 
wished to prove that the good does not exist in itself, because there are 
likewise evil men, that the circle does not exist absolutely in nature, because 
the circumference of a tree, for example, represents a very irregular circle, 
or because I draw a circle badly. Nature just signifies the lack of power to 
be perfectly adequate to the Notion; it is only in spirit that the Notion has its 
true existence. To say that species are nothing in themselves, that the 
universal is not the essential reality of nature, that its implicit existence is 
not the object of thought, is tantamount to saying that we do not know real 
existence: it is the same litany which has since been so constantly repeated 
that we are tired of listening to it: 

Das Innere der Natur kennt kein erschaffener Geist, 

and which goes on until we have perceived that Being-for-another, 
perception, is not implicit; a point of view which has not made its way to 
the positive position that the implicit is the universal. Locke is far back in 
the nature of knowledge, further back than Plato, because of his insistence 
on Being-for-another. 

It is further noteworthy that from the sound understanding Locke argues 
(Vol. III. Bk. IV. chap. vii. § 8-11) against universal propositions or axioms 
such as that A = A, i.e. if anything is A it cannot be B. He says they are 
superfluous, of very little use or of no use at all, for nobody yet has built up 
a science on a proposition which asserts a contradiction. From such the true 
may be proved as easily as the false; they are tautological. What Locke has 
further achieved in respect of education, toleration, natural rights or 
universal state-right, does not concern us here, but has to do with general 
culture. 


This is the philosophy of Locke, in which there is no trace of 
speculation. The great end of Philosophy, which is to know the truth, is in it 
sought to be attained in an empiric way; it thus indeed serves to draw 
attention to general determinations. But such a philosophy not only 
represents the standpoint of ordinary consciousness, to which all the 
determinations of its thought appear as if given, humble as it is in the 
oblivion of its activity, but in this method of derivation and psychological 
origination that which alone concerns Philosophy, the question of whether 
these thoughts and relationships have truth in and for themselves, is not 
present at all, inasmuch as the only object aimed at is to describe the 
manner in which thought accepts what is given to it. It may be held with 
Wolff that it is arbitrary to begin with concrete conceptions, as when our 
conception of identity is made to take its origin from such things as blue 
flowers and the blue heavens. One can better begin directly from universal 
conceptions and say that we find in our consciousness the conceptions of 
time, cause and effect; these are the later facts of consciousness. This 
method forms the basis of the Wolffian system of reasoning, only here we 
must still distinguish amongst the different conceptions those that are to be 
regarded as most essential; in Locke’s philosophy, this distinction cannot 
really be said to come under consideration. From this time, according to 
Locke, or in this particular aspect of Philosophy, there is a complete and 
entire change in the point of view adopted; the whole interest is limited to 
the form in which the objective, or individual sensations, pass into the form 
of conceptions. In the case of Spinoza and Malebranche, we undoubtedly 
likewise saw that it was made a matter of importance to recognize this 
relation of thought to what is sensuously perceived, and thus to know it as 
falling into relation, as passing into the relative; the main question hence 
was: How are the two related? But the question was answered to the effect 
that it is only this relation for itself that constitutes the point of interest, and 


this relation itself as absolute substance is thus identity, the true, God, it is 
not the related parts. The interest does not lie in the related parts; the related 
parts as one-sided are not the existent, presupposed and permanently 
established, they are accidental merely. But here the related sides, the things 
and the subject, have their proper value, and they are presupposed as having 
this value. Locke’s reasoning is quite shallow; it keeps entirely to the 
phenomenal, to that which is, and not to that which is true. 

There is another question however: Are these general determinations 
absolutely true? And whence come they not alone into my consciousness, 
into my mind and understanding, but into the things themselves? Space, 
cause, effect, etc., are categories. How do these categories come into the 
particular? How does universal space arrive at determining itself? This 
point of view, the question whether these determinations of the infinite, of 
substance, etc., are in and for themselves true, is quite lost sight of. Plato 
investigated the infinite and the finite, Being and the determinate, etc., and 
pronounced that neither of these opposites is of itself true; they are so only 
as together constituting an identity, wherever the truth of this content may 
come from. But here the truth as it is in and for itself is entirely set aside 
and the nature of the content itself is made the main point. It does not matter 
whether the understanding or experience is its source, for the question is 
whether this content is in itself true. With Locke, the truth merely signifies 
the harmony of our conceptions with things; here relation is alone in 
question, whether the content is an objective thing or a content of the 
ordinary conception. But it is quite another matter to investigate the content 
itself, and to ask, “Is this which is within us true?” We must not dispute 
about the sources, for the Whence, the only important point to Locke, does 
not exhaust the whole question. The interest of the content in and for itself 
wholly disappears when that position is taken up, and thereby the whole of 
what is aimed at by Philosophy is given up. On the other hand, when 


thought is from the beginning concrete, when thought and the universal are 
synonymous with what is set before us, the question of the relation of the 
two which have been separated by thought is destitute of interest and 
incomprehensible. How does thought overcome the difficulties which itself 
has begotten? Here with Locke none at all have been begotten and 
awakened. Before the need for reconciliation can be satisfied, the pain of 
disunion must be excited. 

The philosophy of Locke is certainly very comprehensible, but for that 
very reason it is likewise a popular philosophy to which the whole of the 
English philosophy as it exists at this day is allied; it is the thinking method 
of regarding things which is called philosophy carried to its perfection, the 
form which was introduced into the science which then took its rise in 
Europe. This is an important moment in culture; the sciences in general and 
specially the empiric sciences have to ascribe their origin to this movement. 
To the English, Philosophy has ever signified the deduction of experiences 
from observations; this has in a one-sided way been applied to physical and 
economic subjects. General principles of political economy such as free- 
trade in the present day, and all matters which rest on thinking experience, 
the knowledge of whatever reveals itself in this sphere as necessary and 
useful, signifies philosophy to the English (Vol. I. pp. 57, 58). The 
scholastic method of starting from principles and definitions has been 
rejected. The universal, laws, forces, universal matter, etc., have in natural 
science been derived from perceptions; thus to the English, Newton is held 
to be the philosopher xat’ éfoynv. The other side is that in practical 
philosophy regarding society or the state, thought applies itself to concrete 
objects such as the will of the prince, subjects and their ends and personal 
welfare. Inasmuch as we have an object such as that before us, the 
indwelling and essential universal is made evident; it must, however, be 


made clear which conception is the one to which the others must yield. It is 


in this way that rational politics took their rise in England, because the 
institutions and government peculiar to the English led them specially and 
in the first place to reflection upon their inward political and economic 
relationships. Hobbes must be mentioned as an exemplification of this fact. 
This manner of reasoning starts from the present mind, from what is our 
own, whether it be within or without us, since the feelings which we have, 
the experiences which fall directly within us, are the principles. This 
philosophy of reasoning thought is that which has now become universal, 
and through which the whole revolution in the position taken up by mind 
has come to pass. 


2. Hugo Grotius. 


Hugo Grotius was studying the laws of nations at the same time as Locke; 
and in him the very same methods may be found as those already 
mentioned, inasmuch as he also falls into a quite empirical system of 
associating nations with one another, combining with that an empirical 
mode of reasoning. Hugo van Groot, born 1583 at Delft, was a lawyer, 
fiscal general, and council pensionary; in 1619, however, he was implicated 
in the Barneveldt trial, and was compelled to fly the country. For a long 
time he remained in France, but in 1634 he entered the service of Queen 
Christina of Sweden. In 1635 he was made Swedish ambassador in Paris, 
and in 1645 he died at Rostock, while on a journey from Stockholm to 
Holland.” His principal work, De jure belli et pacis, he composed in 1625; 
now it is not read, but at one time it exercised a very great and important 
influence. In it Grotius presented a comparative historical account, the 
material of which was partly derived from the Old Testament, of the manner 
in which nations in the various relationships of war and peace have acted 
towards one another, and what usages they held to be binding. The 
following may serve as an example of his empirical method of reasoning: 


Prisoners ought not to be killed; for the object is to disarm the enemy, and if 
this end be attained nothing further should be done. This empirical way of 
connecting facts had the effect of bringing general comprehensible and 
rational principles into consciousness, of making them recognized, and of 
causing them to be more or less acceptable. Thus we see principles set 
forth, respecting the righteousness of a king’s power for instance; for 
thought applied itself to everything. We are unsatisfied by such proofs and 
deductions, but we must not overlook what is thereby accomplished; and 
this is the establishment of principles which have their ultimate 


confirmation in the objects themselves, in mind and thought. 


3. Thomas Hobbes. 


Hobbes, who was celebrated and distinguished on account of the originality 
of his views, was tutor to the Earl of Devonshire; he was born in 1588 at 
Malmesbury, and died in 1679.22 As a contemporary of Cromwell, he found 
in the events of that time, in the Revolution which then took place in 
England, an occasion for reflecting on the principles of state and law, and in 
fact he succeeded in making his way to quite original conceptions. He wrote 
much, including a treatise on Philosophy, entitled “The Elements of 
Philosophy.” The first section (Sectio) of this work, De corpore, appeared in 
London in 1655; in it he first of all treats of Logic (Pars I.), and secondly of 
philosophia prima (Pars II.); this last is an ontology and metaphysic. The 
next sub-division (Pars III.), “On the relation between motion and 
magnitude,” is a system of mechanism, a quite popular system of physics; 
and a study of the human organs. The second section was to treat of the 
nature of man (De homine), and the third of the state (De cive), but the 
intellectual sections of the work Hobbes did not entirely finish. He says in 
his preface that Copernicus first opened up astronomy, and Galileo physics, 


before them there was nothing certain in either science. Harvey worked out 
the science of the human body, and physics generally as well as astronomy 
were perfected by Keppler. All this was termed Philosophy, in accordance 
with the point of view which has been already given (p. 313), since in it the 
reflective understanding desires to know the universal. Hobbes further says 
concerning the philosophy of the state (philosophia civilis), that it only 
dates from the publication of his book De cive.% This work, which 
appeared at Paris in 1642, is, like his Leviathan, a much decried book; the 
second mentioned writing was forbidden to be circulated, and is hence very 
rare. Both works contain sounder reflections on the nature of society and 
government than many now in circulation. Society, the state, is to Hobbes 
absolutely pre-eminent, it is the determining power without appeal as 
regards law and positive religion and their external relations; and because 
he placed these in subjection to the state, his doctrines were of course 
regarded with the utmost horror. But there is nothing speculative or really 
philosophic in them, and there is still less in Hugo Grotius. 

Before this ideals were set before us, or Holy Scripture or positive law 
was quoted as authoritative. Hobbes, on the contrary, sought to derive the 
bond which holds the state together, that which gives the state its power, 
from principles which lie within us, which we recognize as our own. In this 
way two opposite principles arise. The first is the passive obedience of 
subjects, the divine authority of rulers, whose will is absolute law, and is 
itself elevated above all other law. All this is represented in close 
connection with religion, and proved by examples from the Old Testament, 
by such stories as those of Saul and David. Criminal and marriage laws, too, 
for long derived their character from the Mosaic laws, or, speaking 
generally, from those the provisions of which possessed their value by the 
fact of being established by express divine command. On the other hand we 
have in the second place the reasoning wherein we ourselves are the 


determining agents, and which was called sound reason. In the movement 
which Cromwell made use of there was allied with this a fanaticism, which 
from the written letter drew opposite conclusions to the above, and this we 
see exemplified in the equality of property, for instance. Hobbes, it is true, 
likewise maintained passive obedience, the absolute freedom of the royal 
will and power; but at the same time he sought to derive the principles of 
monarchical power, etc., from universal determinations. The views that he 
adopts are shallow and empirical, but the reasons he gives for them, and the 
propositions he makes respecting them, are original in character, inasmuch 
as they are derived from natural necessities and wants. 

Hobbes maintained that “The origin of all society is to be found in the 
mutual fear of all its members;” it is hence a phenomenon in consciousness. 
“Each association is thus formed in its own interest or for its own renown, 
that is, from selfish motives.” All such matters as security of life, property, 
and enjoyment, are not to be found outside it. “But men have in all 
dissimilarity of strength a natural similarity as well.” This Hobbes proves 
by a characteristic reason, viz. that “each individual can make away with 
the other,’ each is the ultimate power over the others. “Each can be 
supreme.”*> Thus their similarity is not derived from the greatest strength; 
it is not, as in modern times, founded on the freedom of the spirit, or on an 
equality of merit and independence, but on the equal weakness of mankind; 
each man is weak as regards others. 

b. Hobbes further takes up the position that this natural condition is of 
such a nature that all possess the desire to rule over one another. “All in 
their natural condition are possessed of the will to injure others,” to 
tyrannize over other men; each has thus to fear the other. Hobbes looks at 
this condition in its true light, and we find in him no idle talk about a state 
of natural goodness; the natural condition is really far more like that of the 


animals — a condition in which there is an unsubdued individual will. All 


thus wish to “secure themselves against the pretensions of others, to acquire 
for themselves advantages and superior rights. Opinions, religions, desires, 
arouse strife; the stronger bears away the victory. The natural condition is 
consequently a condition of mistrust on the part of all towards all; it is a war 
of all against all (bellum omnium in omnes),” and the endeavour of one to 
overreach another. The expression nature has a double significance: In the 
first place the nature of man signifies his spiritual and rational Being; but 
his natural condition indicates quite another condition, wherein man 
conducts himself according to his natural impulses. In this way he conducts 
himself in conformity with his desires and inclinations, while the rational, 
on the contrary, is the obtaining supremacy over the immediately natural. 
“In the condition of nature a certain irresistible power grants the right to 
rule over those who cannot resist; it is absurd to leave those whom we have 
in our power to become free and strong again.” From this Hobbes draws the 
conclusion that “man must go forth from the natural condition.”~° This is 
true; the natural condition is not what it should be, and must hence be cast 
off. 

c. Hobbes finally passes to the laws of reason which preserve 
tranquillity. This condition of law is the subjection of the natural, particular 
will of the individual to the universal will, which, however, is not that of all 
individuals, but is the will of the ruler; this is consequently not responsible 
to individuals, but is directed against this private will, and to it all must be 
obedient.“ Thus the whole matter is now placed on quite another footing. 
But because the universal will is made to reside in the will of one monarch, 
there nevertheless proceeds from this point of view, which is really correct, 
a condition of absolute rule, of perfect despotism. The condition of law does 
not, however, mean that the arbitrary will of one man constitutes absolute 
law, for the universal will is no despotism, being rational, inasmuch as it is 


consistently expressed and determined in laws. 


Rixner (Handbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie, Vol. III. p. 30) says: 
“Law to him is nothing but the sum of the conditions of peace extorted by 
iron necessity from the original wickedness of mankind.” We might add that 
in Hobbes we at least find this, that the nature and organism of the State is 
established on the principle of human nature, human desire, &c. The 
English concerned themselves greatly with that principle of passive 
obedience, in accordance with which it is said that kings receive their power 
from God. This, in one aspect, is quite true, but in another it is falsely taken 
to mean that they have no responsibility, that their blind desires, their 


merely subjective will, is what must be obeyed. 
4. Cudworth, Clarke, Wollaston. 


Cudworth wished to revive Plato in England, but to do this after the manner 
of the demonstrations which we met with in Descartes, and through a trivial 
metaphysic of the understanding. He wrote a celebrated work: “The true 
intellectual System of the Universe,” but the Platonic ideas expressed are 
often in a clumsy form and mingled with the Christian conceptions of God 
and angels — all regarded as particular existent things. What in Plato is 
mythical, is here taken as reality in the form of existence; this is reasoned 
about just as we reason respecting a matter of ordinary fact, such as whether 
it is probable that the French seek to effect a landing in England, and if so, 
whether they will successfully accomplish it. The Christian intellectual 
world is dragged down to the form of ordinary actuality, and consequently it 
is ruined. 

The name of Clarke is likewise famous in connection with his proof of 
the existence of God. There were quite a number of other English 
philosophers, whom we do not, however, require to notice; for Clarke, 
Wollaston, and others carry on their speculations within forms such as 
belong to a very commonplace metaphysic of the understanding. The 


manifold systems of moral philosophy which we find taking their rise in 
England are drawn up from this same mental standpoint; in them the 
implicitude of mind appears in a form of natural existence, namely, of 
desires and feelings. Their principles are found in moral sentiments, 
benevolent desires, sympathy, &c. That form alone is worthy of notice 
which, on the one hand, represents duty as something which is not foreign, 
given, commanded, but as clearly belonging to self-consciousness, even 
while, on the other hand, it represents this property as a natural, 
unconscious, unspiritual, and irrational existence. Impulse is blind, a solid 
existence which cannot get beyond itself like thinking self-consciousness. It 
is indeed true of impulse that its pure activity or its process, and the content, 
are, aS in thought, immediately posited as the same; it has its content in 
itself, and this is not dead and passive, but self-acting and impelling. But 
that unity has the form of immediacy only as existent; in the first place it is 
not a knowledge, it 1s not necessary, for it is only taken from inward 
perception; in the second place, it 1s a determinate which does not abrogate 
itself, beyond which we cannot get, and which thus is not a universal. 
Impulse is no more an infinite than is the fixed category of force. Such 
reasoning takes the impulses in their determinate character from experience, 
and expresses the appearance of necessity in the same as an inward 
existence, as a force. For instance, the social instinct is a moment which is 
found in experience, because man derives all manner of utility from society. 
Wherein does the necessity of the State, of society, find its basis? In a social 
desire. This is cause, just as in the physical world a formal interpretation 
such as this is always to be found. The necessity of any existent fact, such 
as what pertains to electrical phenomena, finds its basis in a force which 
brings it forth; it is merely the form of returning from the external to an 
inward, of passing from the existent to what is thought, which is again in 
turn represented as an existent. Force is necessitated by reason of the 


manifestation, we must argue from the latter to the former. On the other 
hand, the manifestation takes place through the force, for it is the cause of 
the manifestation; we hence have force in one place as reason, and in 
another as cause. But in all this there is no realization of the fact that in 
respect of form there is a transition from the Notion into Being and the 
other way, while in respect of content there is a perfect contingency of 
manifestation; we look at electricity in the same way as we look at the fact 


that men have social instincts, sympathetic inclinations, and so on. 
5. Puffendorf. 


In the struggle to give to just and equitable relations in the State an 
independent basis of their own, and to found a judicial system of 
government, reflective thought put forth its efforts; and this became to it a 
real interest and concern. And, as in the case of Grotius, it was also true of 
Puffendorf, that the instinct of mankind — that is, the social instinct, &c. — 
was made the principle. Samuel von Puffendorf was born in 1632 in 
Saxony; he studied public law, philosophy, and mathematics at Leipzig and 
Jena; in 1661, as a professor at Heidelberg, he made natural and civil law 
for the first time academic studies; in 1668 he became tutor in a Swedish 
family, which office he later on exchanged for the service of the House of 
Brandenburg, and in 1694 he died at Berlin as a privy councillor. He wrote 
several works on political law and history; we must specially mention his 
work, De jure nature et gentium, Libr. viti., Londin. Scan. 1672, 4; and also 
his compendium De officio hominis, published at the same place in 1673, 8, 
and Elementa jurisprudentic universalis.*2 While the divine right of kings 
was here still recognized — whereby they rendered account to God alone, 
or, at all events, were still bound to take counsel of the Church — the 
impulses and necessities present in mankind were now considered as well. 


These were regarded as the inward principles for private and political law, 


and from them the duties both of the government and of rulers were 
deduced, so that the freedom of mankind might not be interfered with. The 
basis of the state in Puffendorf’s view is the social instinct: the highest end 
of the state is the peace and security of social life through the 
transformation of inward duties as prescribed by conscience into external 


duties as compelled by law. 
6. Newton. 


The other side is that thought likewise applied itself to nature, and in this 
connection Isaac Newton is famous by reason of his mathematical 
discoveries and his work in physics. He was born in 1642 at Cambridge, 
made a special study of mathematics, and became professor of the same at 
Cambridge; later on he was made president of the Royal Society in London, 
and he died in 1727.7 

Newton was indisputably the chief contributor to the popularity of the 
philosophy of Locke, or the English method of treating of Philosophy, and 
more especially did he promote its application to all the physical sciences. 
“Physics, beware of metaphysics,” was his maxim,~! which signifies, 
Science, beware of thought; and all the physical sciences, even to the 
present day, have, following in his wake, faithfully observed this precept, 
inasmuch as they have not entered upon an investigation of their 
conceptions, or thought about thoughts. Physics can, however, effect 
nothing without thought; it has its categories and laws through thought 
alone, and without thought it does not effect any progress. Newton was 
mainly instrumental in introducing to physics the determinations respecting 
forces, which pertain to reflection; he raised science to the standpoint of 
reflection, and set the laws of forces in the place of the laws of phenomena. 
Regarding matters as he did, Newton derived his conclusions from his 
experiences; and in physics and the theory of colour-vision, he made bad 


observations and drew worse conclusions. He passed from experiences to 
general points of view, again made them fundamental, and from them 
constructed the individual; this is how his theories are constructed. The 
observation of things, the discovery of the law immanent therein, and the 
universal which is found within them, has become the real point of interest. 
In this way, Newton is so complete a barbarian as regards his conceptions 
that his case is like that of another of his countrymen who was surprised and 
rejoiced to learn that he had talked prose all his life, not having had any idea 
that he was so accomplished. This Newton, like all the Physicists, indeed, 
never learned; he did not know that he thought in, and had to deal with 
Notions, while he imagined he was dealing with physical facts: and he 
presented the extremest contrast to Boehme, who handled sensuous things 
as Notions, and, by sheer force of mind, obtained entire possession of their 
actuality and subjugated them. Instead of this Newton treated Notions like 
sensuous things, and dealt with them just as men deal with wood and stone. 
And this is even now the case. In the beginnings of physical science we 
read of the power of inertia, for instance, of the force of acceleration, of 
molecules, of centripetal and centrifugal force, as of facts which definitely 
exist; what are really the final results of reflection are represented as their 
first grounds. If we ask for the cause of there being no advance made in 
such sciences, we find that it is because men do not understand that they 
should apply themselves to Notions, but make up their minds to adopt these 
determinations without sense or understanding. Hence in Newton’s Optics, 
for instance, there are conclusions derived from his experience which are so 
untrue and devoid of understanding, that while they are set forth as the 
finest example of how men can learn to know nature by means of 
experiments and conclusions derived from experiments, they may also serve 
as an example of how we should neither experiment nor draw conclusions, 


of how nothing at all can be learned. A miserable kind of experience like 


this itself contradicts itself through nature, for nature is more excellent than 
it appears in this wretched experience: both nature itself and experience, 
when carried a little further, contradict it. Hence, of all the splendid 
discoveries of Newton in optics, none now remain excepting one — the 
division of light into seven colours. This is partly because the conception of 
whole and part come into play, and partly from an obdurate closing of the 
eyes to the opposite side. From this empirical method in Philosophy, we 
shall now pass on to Leibnitz. 


C. Third Section. 
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THE THIRD DEVELOPMENT of the philosophy of the understanding is that 
represented by Leibnitz and Wolff. If Wolff's metaphysics is divested of its 
rigid form, we have as a result the later popular philosophy. 


1. Leibnitz. 


As in other respects Leibnitz represents the extreme antithesis to Newton, 
so in respect of philosophy he presents a striking contrast to Locke and his 
empiricism, and also to Spinoza. He upholds thought as against the 
perception of the English school, and in lieu of sensuous Being he 
maintains Being for thought to be the essence of truth, just as Boehme at an 
earlier time upheld implicit Being. While Spinoza asserted the universality, 
the oneness of substance merely, and while with Locke we saw infinite 
determinations made the basis, Leibnitz, by means of his fundamental 
principle of individuality, brings out the essentiality of the opposite aspect 
of Spinoza’s philosophy, existence for self, the monad, but the monad 
regarded as the absolute Notion, though perhaps not yet as the “I.” The 
opposed principles, which were forced asunder, find their completion in 
each other, since Leibnitz’s principle of individuation completed Spinoza’s 
system as far as outward aspect goes. 

Gottfried Wilhelm, Baron von Leibnitz, was born in 1646 at Leipzig, 
where his father was professor of Philosophy. The subject that he studied in 
view of a profession was jurisprudence, but first, in accordance with the 
fashion of the day, he made a study of Philosophy, and to it he devoted 
particular attention. To begin with, he picked up in Leipzig a large and 


miscellaneous stock of knowledge, then he studied Philosophy and 
mathematics at Jena under the mathematician and theosophist Weigel, and 
took his degree of Master of Philosophy in Leipzig. There also, on the 
occasion of his graduation as Doctor of Philosophy, he defended certain 
philosophical theses, some of which discourses are still contained in his 
works (ed. Dutens, T. II. P. I. p. 400). His first dissertation, and that for 
which he obtained the degree of doctor of philosophy, was: De principio 
individui, — a principle which remained the abstract principle of his whole 
philosophy, as opposed to that of Spinoza. After he had acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the subject, he wished to graduate also as Doctor of Laws. 
But though he died an imperial councillor, it was his ill fortune to receive 
from the Faculty at Leipzig a refusal to confer the doctorate upon him, his 
youth being the alleged reason. Such a thing could scarcely happen now-a- 
days. It may be that 1t was done because of his over-great philosophical 
attainments, seeing that lawyers are wont to hold the same in horror. He 
now quitted Leipzig, and betook himself to Altdorf, where he graduated 
with distinction. Shortly afterwards he became acquainted in Niirnberg with 
a company of alchemists, with whose ongoings he became associated. Here 
he made extracts from alchemistic writings, and studied the mysteries of 
this occult science. His activity in the pursuit of learning extended also to 
historical, diplomatic, mathematical and philosophical subjects. He 
subsequently entered the service of the Elector of Mayence, becoming a 
member of council, and in 1672 he was appointed tutor to a son of Von 
Boineburg, Chancellor of State to the Elector. With this young man he 
travelled to Paris, where he lived for four years. He at this time made the 
acquaintance of the great mathematician Huygens, and was by him for the 
first time properly introduced into the domain of mathematics. When the 
education of his pupil was completed, and the Baron Von Boineburg died, 


Leibnitz went on his own account to London, where he became acquainted 


with Newton and other scholars, at whose head was Oldenburg, who was 
also on friendly terms with Spinoza. After the death of the Elector of 
Mayence, the salary of Leibnitz ceased to be paid; he therefore left England 
and returned to France. The Duke of Brunswick-Litineburg then took him 
into his service, and gave him the appointment of councillor and librarian at 
Hanover, with permission to spend as much time as he liked in foreign 
countries. He therefore remained for some time longer in France, England, 
and Holland. In the year 1677 he settled down in Hanover, where he 
became busily engaged in affairs of state, and was specially occupied with 
historical matters. In the Harz Mountains he had works constructed for 
carrying off the floods which did damage to the mines _ there. 
Notwithstanding these manifold occupations he invented the differential 
calculus in 1677, on occasion of which there arose a dispute between him 
and Newton, which was carried on by the latter and the Royal Society of 
London in a most ungenerous manner. For it was asserted by the English, 
who gave themselves the credit of everything, and were very unfair to 
others, that the discovery was really made by Newton. But Newton’s 
Principia only appeared later, and in the first edition indeed Leibnitz was 
mentioned with commendation in a note which was afterwards omitted. 
From his headquarters in Hanover, Leibnitz, commissioned by his prince, 
made several journeys through Germany, and also went to Italy in order to 
collect historical evidence relative to the House of Este, and for the purpose 
of proving more clearly the relationship between this princely family and 
that of Brunswick-Liineburg. At other times he was likewise much occupied 
with historical questions. Owing to his acquaintance with the consort of 
Frederick I. of Prussia, Sophia Charlotte, a Hanoverian princess, he was 
enabled to bring about the foundation of an Academy of Science in Berlin, 
in which city he lived for a considerable time. In Vienna he also became 
acquainted with Prince Eugene, which occasioned his being appointed 


finally an Imperial Councillor. He published several very important 
historical works as the result of this journey. His death took place at 
Hanover in 1716, when he was seventy years of age. 

It was not only on Philosophy, but also on the most varied branches of 
science that Leibnitz expended toil and trouble and energy; it was to 
mathematics, however, that he specially devoted his attention, and he is the 
inventor of the methods of the integral and differential calculus. His great 
services in regard to mathematics and physics we here leave out of 
consideration, and pay attention to his philosophy alone. None of his books 
can be exactly looked on as giving a complete systematic account of his 
philosophy. To the more important among them belongs his work on the 
human understanding (Nouveaux essais sur l’entendement humain) in reply 
to Locke; but this is a mere refutation. His philosophy is therefore scattered 
through various little treatises which were written in very various 
connections, in letters, and replies to objections which caused him to bring 
out one aspect of the question more strongly than another; we consequently 
find no elaborated systematic whole, superintended or perfected by him. 
The work which has some appearance of being such, his Théodicée, better 
known to the public than anything else he wrote, 1s a popular treatise which 
he drew up for Queen Sophia Charlotte in reply to Bayle, and in which he 
took pains not to present the matter in very speculative form. A 
Wurtemberg theologian, Pfaff by name, and others who were 
correspondents of Leibnitz and were themselves only too well versed in 
philosophy, brought it as a charge against Leibnitz — a charge which he 
never denied — that his philosophy was written in popular form.“~ They 
laughed very much afterwards at Wolff, who had taken them to be quite in 
earnest; his opinion was that if Leibnitz were not perfectly serious in this 
sense with his Théodicée, yet he had unconsciously written his best therein. 
Leibnitz’s Théodicée is not what we can altogether appreciate; it is a 


justification of God in regard to the evil in the world. His really philosophic 
thoughts are most connectedly expressed in a treatise on the principles of 
Grace (Principes de la Nature et de la Grace), and especially in the 
pamphlet addressed to Prince Eugéne of Savoy.“ Buhle (Geschichte der 
neuern Philosophie, vol. iv. section 1, p. 131) says: “His philosophy is not 
so much the product of free, independent, original speculation, as the result 
of well-tested earlier” and later “systems, an eclecticism whose defects he 
tried to remedy in his own way. It is a desultory treatment of Philosophy in 
letters.” 

Leibnitz followed the same general plan in his philosophy as the 
physicists adopt when they advance a hypothesis to explain existing data. 
He has it that general conceptions of the Idea are to be found, from which 
the particular may be derived; here, on account of existing data, the general 
conception, for example the determination of force or matter furnished by 
reflection, must have its determinations disposed in such a way that it fits in 
with the data. Thus the philosophy of Leibnitz seems to be not so much a 
philosophic system as an hypothesis regarding the existence of the world, 
namely how it is to be determined in accordance with the metaphysical 
determinations and the data and assumptions of the ordinary conception, 
which are accepted as valid“* — thoughts which are moreover propounded 
without the sequence pertaining to the Notion and mainly in narrative style, 
and which taken by themselves show no necessity in their connection. 
Leibnitz’s philosophy therefore appears like a string of arbitrary assertions, 
which follow one on another like a metaphysical romance; it is only when 
we see what he wished thereby to avoid that we learn to appreciate its 
value. He really makes use of external reasons mainly in order to establish 
relations: “Because the validity of such relations cannot be allowed, nothing 
remains but to establish the matter in this way.” If we are not acquainted 
with these reasons, this procedure strikes us as arbitrary. 


a. Leibnitz’s philosophy is an idealism of the intellectuality of the 
universe; and although from one point of view he stands opposed to Locke, 
as from another point of view he is in opposition to the Substance of 
Spinoza, he yet binds them both together again. For, to go into the matter 
more particularly, on the one hand he expresses in the many monads the 
absolute nature of things distinguished and of individuality; on the other 
hand, in contrast to this and apart from it, he expresses the ideality of 
Spinoza and the non-absolute nature of all difference, as the idealism of the 
popular conception. Leibnitz’s philosophy is a metaphysics, and in sharp 
contrast to the simple universal Substance of Spinoza, where all that 1s 
determined is merely transitory, it makes fundamental the absolute 
multiplicity of individual substances, which after the example of the 
ancients he named monads — an expression already used by the 
Pythagoreans. These monads he then proceeds to determine as follows. 

Firstly “Substance is a thing that is capable of activity, it is compound or 
simple, the compound cannot exist without the simple. The monads are 
simple substances.” The proof that they constitute the truth in all things is 
very simple, it is a superficial reflection. For instance, one of Leibnitz’s 
maxims is “Because there are compound things, the principles of the same 
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must be simple, for the compound consists of the simple.” This proof is 
poor enough, it is an example of the favourite way of starting from 
something definite, say the compound, and then drawing conclusions 
therefrom as to the simple. It is quite light in a way, but really it is 
tautology. Of course, if the compound exists, so does the simple, for the 
compound means something in itself manifold whose connection or unity is 
external. From the very trivial category of the compound it is easy to 
deduce the simple. It is a conclusion drawn from a certain premiss, but the 
question is whether the premiss is true. These monads are not, however, 


something abstract and simple in itself, like the empty Epicurean atoms, 


which, as they were in themselves lacking in determination, drew all their 
determination from their aggregation alone. The monads are, on the 
contrary, substantial forms, a good expression, borrowed from _ the 
Scholastics (supra, p. 71), or the metaphysical points of the Alexandrian 
School (Vol II. p. 439), they are the entelechies of Aristotle taken as pure 
activity, which are forms in themselves (Vol II. pp. 138, 182, 183). “These 
monads are not material or extended, nor do they originate or decay in the 
natural fashion, for they can begin only by a creative act of God, and they 
can end only by annihilation.”“* Thereby they are distinguished from the 
atoms, which are regarded simply as principles. The expression creation we 
are familiar with from religion, but it is a meaningless word derived from 
the ordinary conception; in order to be a thought and to have philosophic 
significance, 1t must be much more closely defined. 

Secondly: “On account of their simplicity the monads are not susceptible 
of alteration by another monad in their inner essence; there is no causal 
connection between them.” Each of them is something indifferent and 
independent as regards the rest, otherwise it would not be an entelechy. 
Each of them is so much for itself that all its determinations and 
modifications go on in itself alone, and no determination from without takes 
place. Leibnitz says: “There are three ways in which substances are 
connected: (1) Causality, influence; (2) The relation of assistance; (3) The 
relation of harmony. The relation of influence is a relation pertaining to a 
commonplace or popular philosophy. But as it is impossible to understand 
how material particles or immaterial qualities can pass from one substance 
into another, such a conception as this must be abandoned.” If we accept the 
reality of the many, there can be no transition at all; each is an ultimate and 
absolutely independent entity. “The system of assistance,” according to 
Descartes, “is something quite superfluous, a Deus ex machina, because 


continual miracles in the things of nature are assumed.” If we, like 


Descartes, assume independent substances, no causal nexus is conceivable; 
for this presupposes an influence, a bearing of the one upon the other, and 
in this way the other is not a substance. “Therefore there remains only 
harmony, a unity which is in itself or implicit. The monad is therefore 
simply shut up in itself, and cannot be determined by another; this other 
cannot be set into it. It can neither get outside itself, nor can others get 
inside it.” That is also Spinoza’s way of regarding matters: each attribute 
entirely represents the essence of God for itself, extension and thought have 
no influence on each other. 

In the third place, “however, these monads must at the same time have 
certain qualities or determinations in themselves, inner actions, through 
which they are distinguished from others. There cannot be two things alike, 
for otherwise they would not be two, they would not be different, but one 
and the same.”2 Here then Leibnitz’s axiom of the undistinguishable 
comes into words. What is not in itself distinguished is not distinguished. 
This may be taken in a trivial sense, as that there are not two individuals 
which are alike. To such sensuous things the maxim has no application, it is 
prima facie indifferent whether there are things which are alike or not; there 
may also be always a difference of space. This is the superficial sense, 
which does not concern us. The more intimate sense is, however, that each 
thing is in itself something determined, distinguishing itself from others 
implicitly or in itself. Whether two things are like or unlike is only a 
comparison which we make, which falls within our ken. But what we have 
further to consider is the determined difference in themselves. The 
difference must be a difference in themselves, not for our comparison, for 
the subject must have the difference as its own peculiar characteristic or 
determination, i.e. the determination must be immanent in the individual. 
Not only do we distinguish the animal by its claws, but it distinguishes itself 
essentially thereby, it defends itself, it preserves itself. If two things are 


different only in being two, then each of them is one; but the fact of their 
being two does not constitute a distinction between them; the determined 
difference in itself is the principal point. 

Fourthly: “The determinateness and the variation thereby established is, 
however, an inward implicit principle; it is a multiplicity of modifications, 
of relations to surrounding existences, but a multiplicity which remains 
locked up in simplicity. Determinateness and variation such as this, which 
remains and goes on in the existence itself, is a perception;” and therefore 
Leibnitz says all monads perceive or represent (for we may translate 
perceptio by representation [Vorstellung]). In other words, they are in 
themselves universal, for universality is just simplicity in multiplicity, and 
therefore a simplicity which is at the same time change and motion of 
multiplicity. This is a very important determination; in substance itself there 
is negativity, determinateness, without its simplicity and its implicitude 
being given up. Further, in it there is this idealism, that the simple is 
something in itself distinguished, and in spite of its variation, that it yet 
remains one, and continues in its simplicity. An instance of this is found in 
“T,” my spirit. I have many conceptions, a wealth of thought is in me, and 
yet I remain one, notwithstanding this variety of state. This identity may be 
found in the fact that what is different 1s at the same time abrogated, and is 
determined as one; the monads are therefore distinguished by modifications 
in themselves, but not by external determinations. These determinations 
contained in the monads exist in them in ideal fashion; this ideality in the 
monad 1s in itself a whole, so that these differences are only representations 
and ideas. This absolute difference is what is termed the Notion; what falls 
asunder in the mere representation is held together. This is what possesses 
interest in Leibnitz’s philosophy. Such ideality in the same way pertains to 
the material, which is also a multiplicity of monads; therefore the system of 
Leibnitz is an intellectual system, in accordance with which all that is 


material has powers of representation and perception. As thus representing, 
the monad, says Leibnitz, possesses activity; for activity is to be different, 
and yet to be one, and this is the only true difference. The monad not only 
represents, it also changes; but in doing so, it yet remains in itself absolutely 
what it is. This variation is based on activity. “The activity of the inner 
principle, by means of which it passes from one perception to another, is 
desire (appetitus).” Variation in representation is desire, and that constitutes 
the spontaneity of the monad; all is now complete in itself, and the category 
of influence falls away. Indeed, this intellectuality of all things is a great 
thought on the part of Leibnitz: “All multiplicity is included in unity;”4 
determination is not a difference in respect of something else, but reflected 
into itself, and maintaining itself. This is one aspect of things, but the matter 
is not therein complete; it 1s equally the case that it is different in respect of 
other things. 

Fifthly: These representations and ideas are not necessarily conscious 
representations and ideas, any more than all monads as forming 
representations are conscious. It is true that consciousness is itself 
perception, but a higher grade of the same; perceptions of consciousness 
Leibnitz calls apperceptions. The difference between the merely 
representing and the self-conscious monads Leibnitz makes one of degrees 
of clearness. The expression representation has, however, certainly 
something awkward about it, since we are accustomed to associate it only 
with consciousness, and with consciousness as such; but Leibnitz admits 
also of unconscious representation. When he then adduces examples of 
unconscious representations, he appeals to the condition of a swoon or of 
sleep, in which we are mere monads: and that representations without 
consciousness are present in such states he shows from the fact of our 
having perceptions immediately after awakening out of sleep, which shows 


that others must have been there, for one perception arises only out of 
others.2 That is a trivial and empirical demonstration. 

Sixthly: These monads constitute the principle of all that exists. Matter is 
nothing else than their passive capability. This passive capability it is which 
constitutes the obscurity of the representations, or a confusion which never 


23 That is a correct definition of 


arrives at distinction, or desire, or activity. 
the conception; it is Being, matter, in accordance with the moment of 
simplicity. This is implicitly activity; “mere implicitness without 
actualization” would therefore be a better expression. The transition from 
obscurity to distinctness Leibnitz exemplifies by the state of swooning. 

Seventhly: Bodies as bodies are aggregates of monads: they are mere 
heaps which cannot be termed substances, any more than a flock of sheep 
can bear this name. The continuity of the same is an arrangement or 
extension, but space is nothing in itself;*° it is only in another, or a unity 
which our understanding gives to that aggregate.*°° 

b. Leibnitz goes on to determine and distinguish more clearly as the 
principal moments, inorganic, organic, and conscious monads, and he does 
it in the following way. 

a. Such bodies as have no inner unity, whose elements are connected 
merely by space, or externally, are inorganic; they have not an entelechy or 
one monad which rules over the rest.~4 The continuity of space as a merely 
external relation has not the Notion in itself of the likeness of these monads 
in themselves. Continuity is in fact to be regarded in them as an 
arrangement, a similarity in themselves. Leibnitz therefore defines their 
movements as like one another, as a harmony in themselves;*= but again, 
this is as much as saying that their similarity 1s not in themselves. In fact 
continuity forms the essential determination of the inorganic; but it must at 
the same time not be taken as something external or as likeness, but as 


penetrating or penetrated unity, which has dissolved individuality in itself 


like a fluid. But to this point Leibnitz does not attain, because for him 
monads are the absolute principle, and individuality does not annul itself. 

B. A higher degree of Being is found in bodies with life and soul, in 
which one monad has dominion over the rest. The body which is bound up 
with the monad, of which the one monad is the entelechy or soul, is with 
this soul named a living creature, an animal. One such entelechy rules over 
the rest, yet not really, but formally: the limbs of this animal, however, are 
again themselves such living things, each of which has in its turn its ruling 
entelechy within it.2 But ruling is here an inappropriate expression. To rule 
in this case is not to rule over others, for all are independent; it is therefore 
only a formal expression. If Leibnitz had not helped himself out with the 
word rule, and developed the idea further, this dominant monad would have 
abrogated the others, and put them in a negative position; the implicitness 
of the other monads, or the principle of the absolute Being of these points or 
individuals would have disappeared. Yet we shall later on come across this 
relation of the individuals to one another. 

y. The conscious monad distinguishes itself from the naked (material) 
monads by the distinctness of the representation. But this is of course only 
an indefinite word, a formal distinction; it indicates that consciousness is 
the very thing that constitutes the distinction of the undistinguished, and 
that distinction constitutes the determination of consciousness. Leibnitz 
more particularly defined the distinction of man as that “he is capable of the 
knowledge of necessary and eternal truths,” — or that he conceives the 
universal on the one hand, and on the other what is connected with it; the 
nature and essence of self-consciousness lies in the universality of the 
Notions. “These eternal truths rest on two maxims; the one is that of 
contradiction, the other is that of sufficient reason.” The former of these is 
unity expressed in useless fashion as a maxim, the distinction of the 
undistinguishable, A = A; it is the definition of thinking, but not a maxim 


which could contain a truth as content, or it does not express the Notion of 
distinction as such. The other important principle was, on the other hand: 
What is not distinguished in thought is not distinguished (p. 333). “The 


maxim of the reason is that everything has its reason,” 


— the particular 
has the universal as its essential reality. Necessary truth must have its 
reason in itself in such a manner that it is found by analysis, i.e. through that 
very maxim of identity. For analysis is the very favourite plan of resolving 
into simple ideas and principles: a resolution which annihilates their 
relation, and which therefore in fact forms a transition into the opposite, 
though it does not have the consciousness of the same, and on that account 
also excludes the Notion; for every opposite it lays hold of only in its 
identity. Sufficient reason seems to be a pleonasm; but Leibnitz understood 
by this aims, final causes (cause finales), the difference between which and 
the causal nexus or the efficient cause he here brings under discussion.*~ 

c. The universal itself, absolute essence, which with Leibnitz is 
something quite different from the monads, separates itself also into two 
sides, namely universal Being and Being as the unity of opposites. 

a. That universal is God, as the cause of the world, to the consciousness 
of whom the above principle of sufficient reason certainly forms the 
transition. The existence of God is only an inference from eternal truths; for 
these must as the laws of nature have a universal sufficient reason which 
determines itself as none other than God. Eternal truth is therefore the 
consciousness of the universal and absolute in and for itself; and this 
universal and absolute is God, who, as one with Himself, the monad of 
monads, is the absolute Monas. Here we again have the wearisome proof of 
His existence: He is the fountain of eternal truths and Notions, and without 
Him no potentiality would have actuality; He has the prerogative of existing 
immediately in His potentiality.2% God is here also the unity of potentiality 
and actuality, but in an uncomprehending manner; what is necessary, but not 


comprehended, is transferred to Him. Thus God is at first comprehended 
chiefly as universal, but already in the aspect of the relation of opposites. 

B. As regards this second aspect, the absolute relation of opposites, it 
occurs in the first place in the form of absolute opposites of thought, the 
good and the evil. “God is the Author of the world,” says Leibnitz; that 
refers directly to evil. It is round this relation that philosophy specially 
revolves, but to the unity of which it did not then attain; the evil in the 
world was not comprehended, because no advance was made beyond the 
fixed opposition. The result of Leibnitz’s Théodicée is an optimism 
supported on the lame and wearisome thought that God, since a world had 
to be brought into existence, chose out of infinitely many possible worlds 
the best possible — the most perfect, so far as it could be perfect, 
considering the finite element which it was to contain.“ This may very 
well be said in a general way, but this perfection is no determined thought, 
but a loose popular expression, a sort of babble respecting an imaginary or 
fanciful potentiality; Voltaire made merry over it. Nor is the nature of the 
finite therein defined. Because the world, it is said, has to be the epitome of 
finite Beings, evil could not be separated from it, since evil is negation, 
finitude.2“@ Reality and negation remain standing in opposition to one 
another exactly in the same way as before. That is the principal conception 
in the Théodicée. But something very like this can be said in every-day life. 
If I have some goods brought to me in the market at some town, and say 
that they are certainly not perfect, but the best that are to be got, this is quite 
a good reason why I should content myself with them. But comprehension 
is a very different thing from this. Leibnitz says nothing further than that the 
world is good, but there is also evil in it; the matter remains just the same as 
it was before. “Because it had to be finite” is then a mere arbitrary choice 
on the part of God. The next question would be: Why and how is there 
finitude in the Absolute and His decrees? And only then should there be 


deduced from the determination of finitude the evil which no doubt exists 
therein. 

It is true that Leibnitz has a reply to the above question: “God does not 
will what is evil; evil comes only indirectly into the results” (blind), 
“because oftentimes the greater good could not be achieved if evils were not 
present. Therefore they are means to a good end.” But why does not God 
employ other means? They are always external, not in and for themselves. 
“A moral evil may not be regarded as a means, nor must we, as the apostle 
says, do evil that good may come; yet it has often the relation of a conditio 
sine qua non of the good. Evil is in God only the object of a permissive will 
(voluntatis permissive); but everything that is wrong would be such. “God 
has therefore among the objects of His will the best possible as the ultimate 
object, but the good as a matter of choice (qualemcunque), also as 
subordinate; and things indifferent and evils often as means. Evil is, 
however, an object of His will only as the condition of something otherwise 
necessary (rei alioqui debitc), which without it could not exist; in which 


sense Christ said it must needs be that offences come.”2™ 


In a general sense we are satisfied with the answer: “In accordance with 
the wisdom of God we must accept it as a fact that the laws of nature are the 
best possible,” but this answer does not suffice for a definite question. What 
one wishes to know is the goodness of this or that particular law; and to that 
no answer is given. If, for example, it is said that “The law of falling bodies, 
in which the relation of time and space is the square, is the best possible,” 
one might employ, as far as mathematics are concerned, any other power 
whatever. When Leibnitz answers: “God made it so,” this is no answer at 
all. We wish to know the definite reason of this law; such general 


determinations sound pious, but are not satisfying. 


y. He goes on to say that the sufficient reason has reference to the 
representation of the monads. The principles of things are monads, of which 
each is for itself, without having influence on the others. If now the Monad 
of monads, God, is the absolute substance, and individual monads are 
created through His will, their substantiality comes to an end. There is 
therefore a contradiction present, which remains unsolved in itself — that is 
between the one substantial monad and the many monads for which 
independence is claimed, because their essence consists in their standing in 
no relation to one another. Yet at the same time, in order to show the 
harmony that exists in the world, Leibnitz understands the relation of 
monads to monads more generally as the unity of contrasted existences, 
namely of soul and body. This unity he represents as a relation without 
difference, and notionless, i.e. as a pre-established harmony. Leibnitz uses 
here the illustration of two clocks, which are set to the same hour, and keep 
the same time;2™ in the same way the movement of the kingdom of thought 
goes on, determined in accordance with ends, and the movement onward of 
the corporeal kingdom which corresponds with it, proceeds according to a 
general causal connection.*“* The case is the same as with Spinoza, that 
these two sides of the universe have no connection with each other, the one 
does not influence the other, but both are entirely indifferent to one another; 
it is really the differentiating relation of the Notion that is lacking. In 
abstract thought that is without Notion, that determination now receives the 
form of simplicity, of implicitude, of indifference with regard to what is 
other, of a self-reflection that has no movement: in this way red in the 
abstract is in a position of indifference as regards blue, &c. Here, as before, 
Leibnitz forsakes his principle of individuation; it has only the sense of 
being exclusively one, and of not reaching to and including what is other; or 
it is only a unity of the popular conception, not the Notion of unity. The 
soul has thus a series of conceptions and ideas which are developed from 


within it, and this series is from the very first placed within the soul at its 
creation, i.e. the soul is in all immediacy this implicit determination; 
determination is, however, not implicit, but the reflected unfolding of this 
determination in the ordinary conception is its outward existence. Parallel 
with this series of differentiated conceptions, there now runs a series of 
motions of the body, or of what is external to the soul.*® Both are essential 
moments of reality; they are mutually indifferent, but they have also an 
essential relation of difference. 

Since now every monad, as shut up within itself, has no influence upon 
the body and its movements, and yet the infinite multitude of their atoms 
correspond with one another, Leibnitz places this harmony in God; a better 
definition of the relation and the activity of the Monad of monads is 
therefore that it 1s what pre-establishes harmony in the changes of the 
monads.*” God is the sufficient reason, the cause of this correspondence; 
He has so arranged the multitude of atoms that the original changes which 
are developed within one monad correspond with the changes of the others. 
The pre-established harmony is to be thought of somewhat in this style; 
when a dog gets a beating, the pain develops itself in him, in like fashion 
the beating develops itself in itself, and so does the person who administers 
the beating: their determinations all correspond with one another, and that 
not by means of their objective connection, since each is independent.24 
The principle of the harmony among the monads does not consequently 
belong to them, but it is in God, who for that very reason is the Monad of 
monads, their absolute unity. We saw from the beginning how Leibnitz 
arrived at this conception. Each monad is really possessed of the power of 
representation, and is as such a representation of the universe, therefore 
implicitly the totality of the whole world. But at the same time this 
representation is not in consciousness; the naked monad is implicitly the 


universe, and difference is the development of this totality in it.2“ What 


develops itself therein is at the same time in harmony with all other 
developments; all is one harmony. “In the universe all things are closely 
knit together, they are in one piece, like an ocean: the slightest movement 
transmits its influence far and wide all around.”22 From a single grain of 
sand, Leibnitz holds, the whole universe might be comprehended in its 
entire development — if we only knew the sand grain thoroughly. There is 
not really much in all this, though it sounds very fine; for the rest of the 
universe is considerably more than a grain of sand, well though we knew it, 
and considerably different therefrom. To say that its essence is the universe 
is mere empty talk: for the fact is that the universe as essence is not the 
universe. To the sand grain much must be added which 1s not present; and 
since thought adds more than all the grains of sand that exist, the universe 
and its development may in this way certainly be comprehended. Thus 
according to Leibnitz every monad has or is the representation of the entire 
universe, which is the same as saying that it is really representation in 
general; but at the same time it is a determinate representation, by means of 
which it comes to be this particular monad, therefore it is representation 
according to its particular situation and circumstances.*4 

The representations of the monad in itself, which constitute its universe, 
develop themselves from themselves, as the spiritual element in it, 
according to the laws of their own activity and desire, just as the 
movements of their outer world do according to laws of bodies; hence 
liberty is nothing other than this spontaneity of immanent development, but 
as in consciousness. The magnetic needle, on the contrary, has only 
spontaneity without consciousness, and consequently without freedom. For, 
says Leibnitz, the nature of the magnetic needle is to turn to the north; if it 
had consciousness it would imagine that this was its self-determination; it 
would thus have the will to move round in accordance with its nature.22 But 


it is clear that in the course of conscious representations there is involved no 


necessary connection, but contingency and want of sequence are to be 
found, the reason of this according to Leibnitz (Oper. T. II P. I. p. 75) being 
“because the nature of a created substance implies that it changes 
incessantly according to a certain order, which order guides it 
spontaneously (spontanément) in all the circumstances which befall it; so 
that one who sees all things recognizes in the present condition of substance 
the past also and the future. The law of order, which determines the 
individuality of the particular substance, has an exact reference to what 
takes place in every other substance and in the whole universe.” The 
meaning of this is that the monad is not a thing apart, or that there are two 
views of it, the one making it out as spontaneously generating its 
representations, so far as form is concerned, and the other making it out to 
be a moment of the whole of necessity; Spinoza would call this regarding it 
from both sides. An organic whole, a human being, is thus for instance the 
assertion of his aim from out of himself: at the same time the being directed 
on something else is involved in his Notion. He represents this and that to 
himself, he wills this and that; his activity employs itself and brings about 
changes. His inward determination thus becomes corporeal determination, 
and then change going beyond himself; he appears as cause, influencing 
other monads. But this Being-for-another is only an appearance. For the 
other, i.e. the actual, in so far as the monad determines it or makes it 
negative, is the passive element which the monad has in itself: all moments 
are indeed contained therein, and for that very reason it has no need of other 
monads, but only of the laws of the monads in itself. But if the Being-for- 
another is mere appearance, the same may be said of Being-for-self; for this 
has significance only in reference to Being-for-another. 

The important point in Leibnitz’s philosophy is this intellectuality of 
representation which Leibnitz, however, did not succeed in carrying out; 
and for the same reason this intellectuality is at the same time infinite 


multiplicity, which has remained absolutely independent, because this 
intellectuality has not been able to obtain mastery over the One. The 
separation in the Notion, which proceeds as far as release from itself, or 
appearance in distinct independence, Leibnitz did not succeed in bringing 
together into unity. The harmony of these two moments, the course of 
mental representations and the course of things external, appearing mutually 
as cause and effect, is not brought by Leibnitz into relation in and for 
themselves; he therefore lets them fall asunder, although each is passive as 
regards the other. He moreover considers both of them in one unity, to be 
sure, but their activity is at the same time not for themselves. Every forward 
advance becomes therefore incomprehensible when taken by itself, because 
the course of the representation as through aims in itself, requires this 
moment of Other-Being or of passivity; and again the connection of cause 
and effect requires the universal: each however lacks this its other moment. 
The unity which according to Leibnitz is to be brought about by the pre- 
established harmony, namely that the determination of the will of man and 
the outward change harmonize, is therefore brought about by means of 
another, if not indeed from without, for this other is God. Before God the 
monads are not to be independent, but ideal and absorbed in Him. 

At this point the demand would come in that in God Himself there 
should be comprehended the required unity of that which before fell 
asunder; and God has the special privilege of having laid on Him the burden 
of what cannot be comprehended. The word of God is thus the makeshift 
which leads to a unity which itself is only hypothetical; for the process of 
the many out of this unity is not demonstrated. God plays therefore in the 
later philosophy a far greater part than in the early, because now the 
comprehension of the absolute opposition of thought and Being is the chief 
demand. With Leibnitz the extent to which thoughts advance is the extent of 


the universe; where comprehension ceases, the universe ceases, and God 


begins: so that later it was even maintained that to be comprehended was 
derogatory to God, because He was thus degraded into finitude. In that 
procedure a beginning is made from the determinate, this and that are stated 
to be necessary; but since in the next place the unity of these moments is 
not comprehended, it is transferred to God. God is therefore, as it were, the 
waste channel into which all contradictions flow: Leibnitz’s Théodicée is 
just a popular summing up such as this. There are, nevertheless, all manner 
of evasions to be searched out — in the opposition of God’s justice and 
mercy, that the one tempers the other; how the fore-knowledge of God and 
human freedom are compatible — all manner of syntheses which never 
come to the root of the matter nor show both sides to be moments. 

These are the main moments of Leibnitz’s philosophy. It is a metaphysic 
which starts from a narrow determination of the understanding, namely, 
from absolute multiplicity, so that connection can only be grasped as 
continuity. Thereby absolute unity is certainly set aside, but all the same it 
is presupposed; and the association of individuals with one another is to be 
explained only in this way, that it is God who determines the harmony in 
the changes of individuals. This is an artificial system, which is founded on 
a category of the understanding, that of the absoluteness of abstract 
individuality. What is of importance in Leibnitz lies in the maxims, in the 
principle of individuality and the maxim of indistinguishability. 


2. Wolff. 


The philosophy of Wolff is directly connected with that of Leibnitz, for 
really it is a pedantic systematization of the latter, for which reason it 1s 
likewise called the Leibnitz-Wolffian system of philosophy. Wolff attained 
to great distinction in mathematics and made himself famous by his 
philosophy as well; the latter was for long predominant in Germany. In 
Wolff, as a teacher dealing with the understanding, we find a systematic 


exposition of the philosophic element present in human conceptions as a 
whole. As regards his connection with German culture generally, great and 
immortal praise is more especially due to him; before all others he may be 
termed the teacher of the Germans. We may indeed say that Wolff was the 
first to naturalize philosophy in Germany. Tschirnhausen and Thomasius 
likewise participated in this honour, for the special reason that they wrote 
upon Philosophy in the German language. In regard to the matter of the 
philosophy of Tschirnhausen and Thomasius we have not much to say; it is 
so-called healthy reason — there is in it the superficial character and the 
empty universality always to be found where a beginning is made with 
thought. In this case the universality of thought satisfies us because 
everything is present there, just as it is present in a moral maxim which has, 
however, no determinate content in its universality. Wolff, then, was the 
first to make, not exactly Philosophy, but thoughts in the form of thought, 
into a general possession, and he substituted this in Germany for mere talk 
originating from feeling, from sensuous perception, and from the ordinary 
conception. This is most important from the point of view of culture, and 
yet it does not really concern us here, excepting in so far as the content in 
this form of thought has caused itself to be recognized as Philosophy. This 
philosophy, as a philosophy of the understanding, became the ordinary 
culture of the day; in it determinate, intelligent thought 1s the fundamental 
principle, and it extends over the whole circle of objects which fall within 
the region of knowledge. Wolff defined the world of consciousness for 
Germany, and for the world in general, in the same wide sense in which we 
may say that this was done by Aristotle. What distinguishes him from 
Aristotle is that in so doing the point of view that he adopted was that of the 
understanding merely, while Aristotle treated the subject speculatively. The 
philosophy of Wolff is hence no doubt built on foundations laid by Leibnitz, 
but yet in such a manner that the speculative interest is quite eliminated 


from it. The spiritual philosophy, substantial in a higher sense, which we 
found emerging first in Boehme, though still in a peculiar and barbarous 
form, has been quite lost sight of, and has disappeared without leaving any 
traces or effects in Germany; his very language was forgotten. 

The principal events in Christian Wolff’s life are these: He was the son 
of a baker, and was born at Breslau in 1679. He first studied Theology and 
then Philosophy, and in 1707 he became Professor of Mathematics and 
Philosophy at Halle. Here the pietistic theologians, and more especially 
Lange, treated him in the basest manner. Piety did not trust this 
understanding; for piety, if it is true, embodies a content which is 
speculative in nature, and which passes beyond the understanding. As his 
opponents could make no headway by their writings, they resorted to 
intrigues. They caused it to be conveyed to King Frederick William I., the 
father of Frederick II., a rough man who took an interest in nothing but 
soldiers, that according to the determinism of Wolff, free will was 
impossible, and that soldiers could not hence desert of their own free will, 
but by a special disposition of God (pre-established harmony) — a doctrine 
which, if disseminated amongst the military, would be extremely dangerous. 
The king, much enraged by this, immediately issued a decree that within 
forty-eight hours Wolff should leave Halle and the Prussian States, under 
penalty of the halter. Wolff thus left Halle on the 23rd of November, 1723. 
The theologians added to all this the scandal of preaching against Wolff and 
his philosophy, and the pious Franke thanked God on his knees in church 
for the removal of Wolff. But the rejoicings did not last long. Wolff went to 
Cassel, was there immediately installed first professor in the philosophic 
faculty at Marburg, and at the same time made a member of the Academies 
of Science of London, Paris, and Stockholm. By Peter the First of Russia he 
was made Vice-President of the newly instituted Academy in St. Petersburg. 
Wolff was also summoned to Russia, but this invitation he declined; he 


received, however, an honorary post, he was made a Baron by the Elector of 
Bavaria, and, in short, loaded with public honours which, more especially at 
that time, though even now it is the case, were very much thought of by the 
general public, and which were too great not to make a profound sensation 
in Berlin. In Berlin a commission was appointed to pass judgment on the 
Wolffian philosophy — for this it had not been possible to eradicate — and 
it declared the same to be harmless, that is to say, free from all danger to 
state and religion; it also forbade the theologians to make it a subject of 
dispute, and altogether put an end to their clamour. Frederick William now 
issued a recall in very respectful terms to Wolff, who, however, hesitated to 
comply with it owing to his lack of confidence in its sincerity. On the 
accession of Frederick II. in 1740 he was again recalled in terms of the 
highest honour (Lange had meanwhile died), and only then did he comply. 
Wolff became Vice-Chancellor of the University, but he outlived his repute, 
and his lectures at the end were very poorly attended. He died in 1754.74 
Like Tschirnhausen and Thomasius, Wolff wrote a great part of his 
works in his mother tongue, while Leibnitz for the most part wrote only in 
Latin or French. This is an important matter, for, as we have already noticed 
(pp. 114 and 150), it is only when a nation possesses a science in its own 
language that it can really be said to belong to it; and in Philosophy most of 
all this is requisite. For thought has in it this very moment of pertaining to 
self-consciousness or of being absolutely its own; when one’s own language 
is the vehicle of expression, as when we talk of “Bestimmtheit” instead of 
“Determination,” and “Wesen” instead of “Essenz,” it is immediately 
present to our consciousness that the conceptions are absolutely its own; it 
has to deal with these at all times, and they are in no way foreign to it. The 
Latin language has a phraseology, a definite sphere and range of 
conception; it is at once taken for granted that when men write in Latin they 
are at liberty to be dull; it is impossible to read or write what men permit 


themselves to say in Latin. The titles of Wolff’s philosophic works are 
perpetually of this nature: “Rational thoughts on the powers of the human 
understanding and their right uses in the knowledge of the truth,” Halle, 
1712, 8vo; “Rational thoughts on God, the world, and the soul of man, 
likewise on all things generally,” Frankfort and Leipzig, 1719; “On the 
action and conduct of men,” Halle, 1720; “On Social Life,” Halle, 1720; 
“On the operations of Nature,” Halle, 1723, and so on. Wolff wrote German 
and Latin quartos on every department of Philosophy, even on economics 
— twenty-three thick volumes of Latin, or about forty quartos altogether. 
His mathematical works make a good many more quartos. He brought into 
general use the differential and integral calculus of Leibnitz. 

It is only in its general content and taken as a whole that Wolff’s 
philosophy is the philosophy of Leibnitz, that is to say, only in relation to 
the fundamental determinations of monads and to the theodicy — to these 
he remained faithful; any other content is empiric, derived from our feelings 
and desires. Wolff likewise accepted in their entirety all the Cartesian and 
other definitions of general ideas. Hence we find in him abstract 
propositions and their proofs mingled with experiences, on the indubitable 
truth of which he builds a large part of his propositions; and he must so 
build and derive his foundations if a content is to result at all. With Spinoza, 
on the contrary, no content is to be found excepting absolute substance and 
a perpetual return into the same. The greatness of Wolff’s services to the 
culture of Germany, which now appeared quite independently and without 
any connection with an earlier and profounder metaphysical standpoint 
(supra, p. 350), are in proportion to the barrenness and inward contentless 
condition into which Philosophy had sunk. This he divided into its formal 
disciplines, spinning it out into determinations of the understanding with a 
pedantic application of geometric methods; and, contemporaneously with 
the English philosophers, he made the dogmatism of the metaphysics of the 


understanding fashionable, that is a philosophizing which determines the 
absolute and rational by means of self-exclusive thought-determinations and 
relationships (such as one and many, simple and compound, finite and 
infinite, causal connection, &c.). Wolff entirely displaced the Aristotelian 
philosophy of the schools, and made Philosophy into an ordinary science 
pertaining to the German nation. But besides this he gave Philosophy that 
systematic and requisite division into sections which has down to the 
present day served as a sort of standard. 

In theoretic philosophy Wolff first treats of Logic purified from 
scholastic interpretations or deductions; it is the logic of the understanding 
which he has systematized. The second stage is Metaphysics, which 
contains four parts: first there is Ontology, the treatment of abstract and 
quite general philosophic categories, such as Being (6v) and its being the 
One and Good; in this abstract metaphysic there further comes accident, 
substance, cause and effect, the phenomenon, &c. Next in order is 
Cosmology, a general doctrine of body, the doctrine of the world; here we 
have abstract metaphysical propositions respecting the world, that there is 
no chance, no leaps or bounds in nature — the law of continuity. Wolff 
excludes natural science and natural history. The third part of the 
metaphysic is rational psychology or pneumatology, the philosophy of the 
soul, which deals with the simplicity, immortality, immateriality of the soul. 
Finally, the fourth is natural theology, which sets forth the proofs of the 
existence of God.24 Wolff also inserts (chap. iii.) an empirical psychology. 
Practical philosophy he divides into the Rights of Nature, Morality, the 
Rights of Nations or Politics, and Economics. 

The whole is propounded in geometric forms such as definitions, 
axioms, theorems, scholia, corollaries, &c. In mathematics the 
understanding is in its proper place, for the triangle must remain the 
triangle. Wolff on the one hand started upon a large range of investigation, 


and one quite indefinite in character, and on the other, held to a strictly 
methodical manner with regard to propositions and their proofs. The 
method is really similar to that of Spinoza, only it is more wooden and 
lifeless than his. Wolff applied the same methods to every sort of content — 
even to that which is altogether empirical, such as his so-called applied 
mathematics, into which he introduces many useful arts, bringing the most 
ordinary reflections and directions into the geometric form. In many cases 
this undoubtedly gives his work a most pedantic aspect, especially when the 
content directly justifies itself to our conception without this form at all. For 
Wolff proceeds by first laying down certain definitions, which really rest 
upon our ordinary conceptions, since these he translated into the empty 
form of determinations of the understanding. Hence the definitions are 
merely nominal definitions, and we know whether they are correct only by 
seeing whether they correspond to conceptions which are referred to their 
simple thoughts. The syllogism is the form of real importance in this mode 
of reasoning, and with Wolff it often attains to its extreme of rigidity and 
formalism. 

Under mathematics, which is the subject of four small volumes, Wolff 
also treats of architecture and military science. One of the propositions in 
Architecture is this: “Windows must be wide enough for two persons.” The 
making of a door is also propounded as a task, and the solution thereof 
given. The next best example comes from the art of warfare. The “Fourth 
proposition. The approach to the fortress must always be harder for the 
enemy the nearer he comes to it.” Instead of saying, because the danger is 
greater, which would be trivial, there follows the “Proof. The nearer the 
enemy comes to the fortress, the greater the danger. But the greater the 
danger the greater the resistance that must be offered in order to defy the 
attacks, and, so far as may be, avert the danger. Hence the nearer the enemy 
is to the fort the harder must the approach be made for him. Q.E.D.”*4 


Since the increase of the danger is given as the reason, the whole is false, 
and the contrary may be said with equal truth. For if at the beginning all 
possible resistance is offered to the enemy, he cannot get nearer the fortress 
at all, and thus the danger cannot become greater. The greater resistance has 
a real cause, and not this foolish one — namely, that because the garrison is 
now at closer quarters, and consequently operates in a narrow field, it can 
offer a greater resistance. In this most trivial way Wolff proceeds with every 
sort of content. This barbarism of pedantry, or this pedantry of barbarism, 
represented as it is in its whole breadth and extent, necessarily brought itself 
into disrepute; and without there being a definite consciousness of the 
reason why the geometric method is not the only and ultimate method of 
knowledge, instinct and an immediate consciousness of the foolishness of 
its applications caused this method to be set aside. 


3. The Popular Philosophy of Germany. 


Popular philosophy flatters our ordinary consciousness, makes it the 
ultimate standard. Although with Spinoza we begin with presupposed 
definitions, the content is still profoundly speculative in nature, and it is not 
derived from the ordinary consciousness. In Spinoza thinking is not merely 
the form, for the content belongs to thinking itself; it is the content of 
thought in itself. In the speculative content the instinct of reason satisfies 
itself on its own account, because this content, as a totality which integrates 
itself within itself, at once in itself justifies itself to thought. The content in 
Spinoza is only without ground in so far as it has no external ground, but is 
a ground in itself. But if the content is finite, a demand for an external 
ground is indicated, since in such a case we desire to have a ground other 
than this finite. In its matter the philosophy of Wolff is indeed a popular 
philosophy, even if in form it still makes thought authoritative. Until the 
time of Kant the philosophy of Wolff was thus pre-eminent. Baumgarten, 


Crusius, and Moses Mendelssohn worked each of them independently on 
the same lines as Wolff; the philosophy of the last-mentioned was popular 
and graceful in form. The Wolffian philosophy was thus carried on, 
although it had cast off its pedantic methods: no further progress was 
however made. The question dealt with was how perfection could be 
attained — what it is possible to think and what not; metaphysic was 
reduced to its slightest consistency and to its completest vacuity, so that in 
its texture not a single thread remained secure. Mendelssohn considered 
himself, and was considered, the greatest of philosophers, and was lauded 
as such by his friends. In his “Morgenstunden” we really find a dry 
Wolffian philosophy, however much these gentlemen endeavoured to give 
their dull abstractions a bright Platonic form. 

The forms of Philosophy which we have considered bear the character 
which pertains specially to metaphysics, of proceeding from general 
determinations of the understanding, but of combining therewith experience 
and observation, or the empiric method in general. One side of this 
metaphysic is that the opposites of thought are brought into consciousness, 
and that attention is directed upon the solution of this contradiction. 
Thought and Being or extension, God and the world, good and evil, the 
power and prescience of God on the one side, and the evil in the world and 
human freedom on the other: these contradictions, the opposites of soul and 
spirit, things conceived and things material, and their mutual relation, have 
occupied all men’s attention. The solution of these opposites and 
contradictions has still to be given, and God is set forth as the One in whom 
all these contradictions are solved. This is what is common to all these 
philosophies as far as their main elements are concerned. Yet we must 
likewise remark that these contradictions are not solved in themselves, i.e. 
that the nullity of the supposition is not demonstrated in itself, and thereby a 
true concrete solution has not come to pass. Even if God is recognized as 


solving all contradictions, God as the solution of these contradictions is a 
matter of words rather than something conceived and comprehended. If 
God is comprehended in His qualities, and prescience, omnipresence, 
omniscience, power, wisdom, goodness justice, &c., are considered as 
qualities of God Himself, they simply lead to contradictions; and these 
contradictions, Leibnitz (supra, p. 348) sought to remove by saying that the 
qualities temper one another, i.e. that they are combined in such a way that 
one annuls the other. This, however, is no real comprehension of such 
contradiction. 

This metaphysic contrasts greatly with the old philosophy of a Plato or 
an Aristotle. To the old philosophy we can always turn again and admit its 
truth; it is satisfying in the stage of development it has reached — a 
concrete centre-point which meets all the problems set by thought as these 
are comprehended. In this modern metaphysic, however, the opposites are 
merely developed into absolute contradictions. God is indeed given as their 
absolute solution, but only as an abstract solution, as a Beyond; on this side 
all contradictions are, as regards their content, unsolved and unexplained. 
God is not comprehended as the One in whom these contradictions are 
eternally resolved; He is not comprehended as Spirit, as the Trinity. It is in 
Him alone as Spirit, and as Spirit which is Three in One, that this opposition 
of Himself and His Other, the Son, is contained, and with it the resolution of 
the same; this concrete Idea of God as reason, has not as yet found an 
entrance into Philosophy. 

In order that we may now cast a retrospective glance over the 
philosophic efforts of other nations, we shall apply ourselves to the further 
progress of Philosophy. Once more we see Scepticism making its way into 
this arid philosophy of the understanding. But this time it is, properly 
speaking, in the form of Idealism, or the determinations are subjective 
determinations of self-consciousness. In the place of thought we 


consequently find the Notion now making its appearance. Just as with the 
Stoics determinateness is held to be an object of thought, we have in 
modern times this same manifestation of thought as the unmoved form of 
simplicity. Only here the image or inner consciousness of totality is present, 
the absolute spirit which the world has before it as its truth and to whose 
Notion it makes its way — this is another inward principle, another 
implicitude of mind which it endeavours to bring forth from itself and for 
itself, so that reason is a comprehension of the same, or has the certitude of 
being all reality. With the ancients reason (Adyoc), as the implicit and 
explicit Being of consciousness, had only an ethereal and formal existence 
as language, but here it has certainty as existent substance. Hence with 
Descartes there is the unity of the Notion and Being, and with Spinoza the 
universal reality. The first commencement of the Notion of the movement 
of fixed thoughts in themselves is found in this, that the movement which, 
as method, simply falls outside its object, comes within it, or that self- 
consciousness comes within thought. Thought is implicitude without 
explicitude, an objective mode bearing no resemblance to a sensuous thing; 
and yet it is quite different from the actuality of self-consciousness. This 
Notion which we now find entering into thought, has the three kinds of 
form which we still have to consider; in the first place it has that of 
individual self-consciousness or the formal conception generally; secondly, 
that of universal self-consciousness, which applies itself to all objects 
whether they be objects of thought, determinate conceptions, or have the 
form of actuality — that is to say it applies itself to what is established in 
thought, to the intellectual world with the riches of its determinations and 
looked on as a Beyond, or to the intellectual world in as far as it is its 
realization, the world here and around us. It is in those two ways, and in 
those ways alone, that the actual Notion is present in the succeeding 
chapter; for not as yet is it in the third place to be found as taken back into 


thought, or as the self-thinking or thought-of Notion. While that universal 
self-consciousness is, on the whole, a thought which grasps and 
comprehends, this third kind of thought is the Notion itself recognized as 
constituting reality in its essence, that is to say as Idealism. These three 
aspects again divide themselves as before into the three nations which alone 
count in the civilized world. The empirical and perfectly finite form of 
Notion pertains to the English; to the French belongs its form as making an 
attempt at everything, as establishing itself in its reality, abolishing all 
determination, and therefore being universal, unlimited, pure self- 
consciousness; and, lastly, to the German pertains the entering into itself of 
this implicitude, the thought of the absolute Notion. 


CHAPTER Il. Transition Period 


“’QG)- 


THE DECADENCE WHICH we find in thought until the philosophy of Kant 
is reached, is manifested in what was at this time advocated in opposition to 
the metaphysic of the understanding, and which may be called a general 
popular philosophy, a reflecting empiricism, which to a greater or less 
extent becomes itself a metaphysic; just as, on the other hand, that 
metaphysic, in as far as it extended to particular sciences, becomes 
empiricism. As against these metaphysical contradictions, as against the 
artificialities of the metaphysical synthesis, as against the assistance of God, 
the pre-established harmony, the best possible world, &c., as against this 
merely artificial understanding, we now find that fixed principles, 
immanent in mind, have been asserted or maintained respecting what is felt, 
intuitively perceived and honoured in the cultured human breast. And in 
distinction to the assertion that we only find the solution in the Beyond, in 
God, these concrete principles of a fixed and permanent content form a 
reconciliation here and now, they adopt a position of independence, and 
assume an intellectual standing-ground which they find in what has 
generally been termed the healthy human _ understanding. Such 
determinations may indeed be found to be perfectly good and valid if the 
feelings, intuitions, heart and understanding of man be morally and 
intellectually fashioned; for in that case better and more noble feelings and 
desires may rule in men and a more universal content may be expressed in 
these principles. But when men make what we call sound reason — that 
which is by nature implanted in man’s breast — into the content and the 
principle, the healthy human understanding discovers itself to be identical 
with a feeling and knowledge belonging to nature. The Indians who worship 


a cow, and who expose or slay new-born children, and commit all sorts of 
barbarous deeds, the Egyptians who pray to a bird, the apis, &c., and the 
Turks as well, all possess a healthy human understanding similar in nature. 
But the healthy human understanding and the natural feeling of rude and 
barbarous Turks, when taken as a standard, result in shocking principles. 
When we speak of healthy human understanding, however, of natural 
feelings, we always have before our eyes a cultured mind; and those who 
make the healthy human reason, the natural knowledge, the immediate 
feelings and inspirations found in themselves, into a rule and standard, do 
not know that when religion, morality, and rectitude are discovered to be 
present in the human breast, this is due to culture and education, which are 
the first to make such principles into natural feelings. Here natural feelings 
and the healthy human understanding are thus made the principle; and much 
may be recognized as coming under these heads. This then is the form taken 
by Philosophy in the eighteenth century. Taken as a whole, three points of 
view have to be considered; in the first place, Hume must be regarded on 
his own account, then the Scottish, and, thirdly, the French philosophy. 
Hume is a sceptic; the Scottish philosophy opposes the scepticism of Hume, 
the French philosophy has in the “enlightenment” of Germany (by which 
expression is indicated that form of German philosophy which is not 
Wolffian metaphysics) an appendage of a feebler form. Since from the 
metaphysical God we can make no further progress in the concrete, Locke 
grounds his content on experience. But that empiricism leads thought to no 
fixed standpoint, Hume demonstrates by denying every universal; the 
Scottish philosophers, on the contrary, undoubtedly maintain universal 
propositions and truths, but not through thought. Hence in empiricism itself 
the fixed standpoint has now to be adopted; thus the French find the 
universal in the actuality which they call réalité. They do not, however, find 
its content in and from thought, but as living substance, as nature and 


matter. All this is a further working out of reflecting empiricism, and some 
more details respecting it must still be given. 


A. Idealism and Scepticism. 


“’QG)- 


THOUGHT GENERALLY IS simple, universal self-identity, but in the form 
of negative movement, whereby the determinate abrogates itself. This 
movement of Being-for-self is now an essential moment of thought, while 
hitherto it was outside it; and thus grasping itself as movement in itself, 
thought is self-consciousness — at first indeed formal, as individual self- 
consciousness. Such a form it has in scepticism, but this distinction marks it 
off from the older scepticism, that now the certainty of reality is made the 
starting point. With the ancients, on the contrary, scepticism is the return 
into individual consciousness in such a way that to it this consciousness is 
not the truth, in other words that scepticism does not give expression to the 
results arrived at, and attains no positive significance. But since in the 
modern world this absolute substantiality, this unity of implicitude and self- 
consciousness is fundamental — that is, this faith in reality generally — 
scepticism has here the form of idealism, i.e. of expressing self- 
consciousness or certainty of self as all reality and truth. The crudest form 
of this idealism is when self-consciousness, as individual or formal, does 
not proceed further than to say: All objects are our conceptions. We find 
this subjective idealism in Berkeley,*? and another form of the same in 


Hume. 
1. Berkeley. 


This idealism, in which all external reality disappears, has before it the 
standpoint of Locke, and it proceeds directly from him. For we saw that to 
Locke the source of truth is experience, or Being as perceived. Now since 


this sensuous Being, as Being, has in it the quality of being for 
consciousness, we saw that it necessarily came to pass that in Locke’s case 
some qualities, at least, were so determined that they were not in 
themselves, but only for another; and that colour, figure, &c., had their 
ground only in the subject, in his particular organization. This Being-for- 
another, however, was not by him accepted as the Notion, but as falling 
within self-consciousness — 1.e. self-consciousness not looked on as 
universal, — not within mind, but within what is opposed to the implicit. 

George Berkeley was born in 1684 at Kilcrin, near Thomastown, in the 
county of Kilkenny, Ireland: in 1754 he died as an English Bishop.“? He 
wrote the “Theory of Vision,” 1709; “A Treatise concerning the principles 
of human knowledge,” 1710; “Three Dialogues between Hylas and 
Philonous,” 1713. In 1784 his collected works were published in London in 
two quarto volumes. 

Berkeley advocated an idealism which came very near to that of 
Malebranche. As against the metaphysic of the understanding, we have the 
point of view that all existence and its determinations arise from feeling, 
and are constituted by self-consciousness. Berkeley’s first and fundamental 
thought is consequently this: “The Being of whatever is called by us a thing 
consists alone in its being perceived,” i.e. our determinations are the objects 
of our knowledge. “All objects of human knowledge are ideas” (so called 
by Berkeley as by Locke), “which arise either from the impressions of the 
outward senses, or from perceptions of the inward states and activities of 
the mind, or finally, they are such as are constituted by means of memory 
and imagination through their separation and rearrangement. A union of 
different sensuous feelings appears to us to be a particular thing, e.g. the 
feeling of colour, taste, smell, figure, &c.; for by colours, smells, sounds, 
something of which we have a sensation is always understood.” This is 
the matter and the object of knowledge; the knower is the percipient “I,” 


which reveals itself in relation to those feelings in various activities, such as 
imagination, remembrance, and will. 

Berkeley thus indeed acknowledges the distinction between Being-for- 
self and Other-Being, which in his case, however, itself falls within the “I.” 
Of the matter on which activity is directed, it is no doubt in regard to one 
portion allowed that it does not exist outside of mind — that is to say, so far 
as our thoughts, inward feelings and states, or the operations of our 
imaginary powers are concerned. But in like manner the manifold sensuous 
conceptions and feelings can only exist in a mind. Locke certainly 
distinguished extension and movement, for example, as fundamental 
qualities, i.e. as qualities which pertain to the objects in themselves. But 
Berkeley very pertinently points out inconsistency here from the point of 
view that great and small, quick and slow, hold good as something relative; 
thus were extension and movement to be inherent or implicit, they could not 
be either large or small, quick or slow; that is, they could not be, for these 
determinations rest in the conception’ of such qualities. In Berkeley the 
relation of things to consciousness is alone dealt with, and beyond this 
relationship they do not in his view come. From this it follows that it is only 
self-consciousness that possesses them; for a perception which is not in a 
conceiving mind is nothing: it is a direct contradiction. There can be no 
substance, he says, which neither conceives nor perceives, and which is yet 
the substratum of perceptions and conceptions. If it is represented that there 
is something outside of consciousness which is similar to the conceptions, 
this is likewise contradictory; a conception can alone be similar to a 
conception, the idea to the idea alone.“ 

Thus, while Locke’s ultimate point is abstract substance, Being generally 
with the real determination of a substratum of accidents, Berkeley declares 
this substance to be the most incomprehensible assumption of all; but the 
incomprehensibility does not make this Being into an absolute nullity, nor 


does it make it in itself incomprehensible.“ For Berkeley brings forward 


against the present existence of external objects only the inconceivability of 
the relation of a Being to mind. This inconceivability, however, is destroyed 
in the Notion, for the Notion is the negative of things; and this moved 
Berkeley and Leibnitz to shut up the two sides in themselves. There 
nevertheless remains a relationship of what is “other” to us; these feelings 
do not develop from us as Leibnitz represents, but are determined through 
somewhat else. When Leibnitz speaks of development within the monads, it 
is nothing but empty talk; for the monads as they follow in succession have 
no inward connection. Each individual is thus determined through another, 
and not through us; and it does not matter what this external is, since it 
remains a contingent. Now in relation to the two sides of Leibnitz which are 
indifferent to one another, Berkeley says that such an “other” is quite 
superfluous. Berkeley calls the other the objects; but these, he says, cannot 
be what we call matter, for spirit and matter cannot come together.“ But 
the necessity of conceptions directly contradicts this Being-within-self of 
the conceiver; for the Being-within-self is the freedom of the conceiver; the 
latter does not, however, produce the conceptions with freedom; they have 
for him the form and determinateness of an independent “other.” Berkeley 
likewise does not accept idealism in the subjective sense, but only in respect 
that there are spirits which impart themselves (in the other case the subject 
forms his own conceptions), and consequently that it is God alone who 
brings to pass such conceptions; thus the imaginations or conceptions which 
are produced by us with our individual activity remain separate from these 
others, i.e. from the implicit. 

This conception gives an instance of the difficulties which appear in 
regard to these questions, and which Berkeley wished to escape from in a 
quite original way. The inconsistency in this system God has again to make 
good; He has to bear it all away; to Him the solution of the contradiction is 


left. In this idealism, in short, the common sensuous view of the universe 
and the separation of actuality, as also the system of thought, of judgments 
devoid of Notion, remain exactly as before; plainly nothing in the content is 
altered but the abstract form that all things are perceptions only.**2 Such 
idealism deals with the opposition between consciousness and its object 
merely, and leaves the extension of the conceptions and the antagonisms of 
the empirical and manifold content quite untouched; and if we ask what 
then is the truth of these perceptions and conceptions, as we asked formerly 
of things, no answer is forthcoming. It is pretty much a matter of 
indifference whether we believe in things or in perceptions, if self- 
consciousness remains possessed entirely by finalities; it receives the 
content in the ordinary way, and that content is of the ordinary kind. In its 
individuality it stumbles about amid the conceptions of an entirely empirical 
existence, without knowing and understanding anything else about the 
content: that is to say in this formal idealism reason has no content of its 
own. 

As to what Berkeley further states in respect of the empirical content, 
where the object of his investigation becomes entirely psychological, it 
relates in the main to finding out the difference between the sensations of 
sight and feeling, and to discovering which kind of sensations belong to the 
one and which to the other. This kind of investigation keeps entirely to the 
phenomenal, and only therein distinguishes the various sorts of phenomena; 
or comprehension only reaches as far as to distinctions. The only point of 
interest is that these investigations have in their course chiefly lighted on 
space, and a dispute is carried on as to whether we obtain the conception of 
distance and so on, in short all the conceptions relating to space, through 
sight or feeling. Space is just this sensuous universal, the universal in 
individuality itself, which in the empirical consideration of empirical 
multiplicity invites and leads us on to thought (for it itself is thought), and 


by it this very sensuous perception and reasoning respecting perception is in 
its action confused. And since here perception finds an objective thought, it 
really would be led on to thought or to the possession of a thought, but at 
the same time it cannot arrive at thought in its completion, since thought or 
the Notion are not in question, and it clearly cannot come to the 
consciousness of true reality. Nothing is thought in the form of thought, but 
only as an external, as something foreign to thought. 


2. Hume. 


We must add to what has preceded an account of the Scepticism of Hume, 
which has been given a more important place in history than it deserves 
from its intrinsic nature; its historic importance is due to the fact that Kant 
really derives the starting point of his philosophy from Hume. 

David Hume was born in 1711 at Edinburgh and died there in 1776. He 
held a librarian’s post in that town for some time, then he became secretary 
to the Embassy in Paris; for quite a long period, indeed, he moved in 
diplomatic circles. In Paris he came to know Jean Jacques Rousseau and 
invited him to England, but Rousseau’s terribly distrustful and suspicious 
nature very soon estranged the two.“ Hume is more celebrated as a writer 
of history than through his philosophic works. He wrote: “A Treatise of 
human nature,” 3 vols., 1739, translated into German by Jacob, Halle, 1790, 
8vo; likewise “Essays and Treatises on several subjects,” 2 vols. (Vol. I. 
containing “Essays moral, political and literary,” printed for the first time in 
Edinburgh, 1742; Vol. II. containing an “Inquiry concerning human 
understanding,” a further development of the Treatise, and first printed 
separately in London, 1748, 8vo). In his “Essays,” which contributed most 
to his fame as far as the philosophic side is concerned, he treated 
philosophic subjects as an educated, thoughtful man of the world would do 


— not in a systematic connection, nor showing the wide range which his 


thoughts should properly have been able to attain; in fact in some of his 
treatises he merely dealt with particular points of view. 

We must shortly deal with the main aspects of Hume’s philosophy. He 
starts directly from the philosophic standpoint of Locke and Bacon, which 
derives our conceptions from experience, and his scepticism has the 
idealism of Berkeley as its object. The sequence of thought is this: Berkeley 
allows all ideas to hold good as they are; in Hume the antithesis of the 
sensuous and universal has cleared and more sharply defined itself, sense 
being pronounced by him to be devoid of universality. Berkeley does not 
make any distinction as to whether in his sensations there is a necessary 
connection or not. Formerly experience was a mixture of the two elements. 
Hume tells us that all perceptions of the mind may be divided into two 
classes or species, that of impressions, i.e. sensuous perceptions, and 
thoughts or ideas; the latter are similar in content to the former, but less 
forcible and lively. All objects of reason are consequently either relations of 


thoughts such as mathematical axioms, or facts of experience.“ Since 


Hume makes these into the content he naturally rejects innate ideas.*” 

Now when Hume goes on to consider more closely what is subsumed 
under experience, he finds categories of the understanding present there, 
and more especially the determination of the universal and of universal 
necessity; he took under his consideration more particularly the category of 
cause and effect, and in it set forth the rational element, inasmuch as in this 
causal relationship necessity is especially contained. Here Hume really 
completed the system of Locke, since he consistently drew attention to the 
fact that if this point of view be adhered to, experience is indeed the 
principle of whatever one knows, or perception itself contains everything 
that happens, but nevertheless the determination of universality and 
necessity are not contained in, nor were they given us by experience. Hume 


has thus destroyed the objectivity or absolute nature of thought- 


determinations. “Our conviction of the truth of a fact rests on feeling, 
memory, and the reasonings founded on the causal connection, i.e. on the 
relation of cause and effect. The knowledge of this relation is not attained 
by reasonings a priori, but arises entirely from experience; and we draw 
inferences, since we expect similar results to follow from similar causes, by 
reason of the principle of the custom or habit of conjoining different 
manifestations, i.e. by reason of the principle of the association of ideas. 
Hence there is no knowledge and no metaphysics beyond experience.” 

The simple thought we have here is exactly what Locke says, that we 
must receive the conception of cause and effect, and thus of a necessary 
connection, from experience; but experience, as sensuous perception, 
contains no necessity, has no causal connection. For in what we term such, 
that which we properly speaking perceive is merely the fact that something 
first of all happens and that then something else follows. Immediate 
perception relates only to a content of conditions or things which are 
present alongside of and in succession to one another, but not to what we 
call cause and effect; in time-succession there is thus no relation of cause 
and effect, and consequently no necessity either* When we say the 
pressure of the water is the cause of the destruction of this house, that is no 
pure experience. We have merely seen the water pressing or moving along 
in this direction, and subsequently the house falling down; and so with other 
examples. Necessity is thus not justified by experience, but we carry it into 
experience; it is accidentally arrived at by us and is subjective merely. This 
kind of universality which we connect with necessity, Hume calls custom. 
Because we have often seen results to follow we are accustomed to regard 
the connection as a necessary one; the necessity to him is thus a quite 
contingent association of ideas, which is custom. 

It is the same thing in respect of the universal. What we perceive are 


individual phenomena and sensations in which we see that this 1s now one 


thing and now another. It may likewise be that we perceive the same 
determination frequently repeated and in manifold ways. But this is still far 
removed from universality; universality is a determination which is not 
given to us through experience. It may be said that this is quite a correct 
remark on Hume’s part, if by experience we understand outward 
experience. Experience is sensible that something exists, but nevertheless 
the universal is not as yet present in it. Indeed, sensuous existence as such is 
something which is set forth as indifferent, not differentiated from anything 
else; but sensuous existence is likewise universal in itself, or the 
indifference of its determinateness is not its only determinateness. But since 
Hume regards necessity, the unity of opposites, as resting quite subjectively 
on custom, we cannot get any deeper in thought. Custom 1s indeed so far a 
necessity in consciousness, and to this extent we really see the principle of 
this idealism in it; but in the second place this necessity is represented as 
something quite devoid of thought or Notion. 

This custom obtains both in our perception which relates to sensuous 
nature, and in relation to law and morality. The ideas of justice and morality 
rest upon an instinct, on a subjective, but very often deceptive moral 
feeling. From a sceptical point of view the opposite may likewise be 
demonstrated. From this side Hume considers justice, morality, religious 
determinations, and disputes their absolute validity. That is to say when it is 
assumed that our knowledge arises from experience, and that we must 
consider only what we obtain thereby to be the truth, we find indeed in our 
feeling, the sentiment e.g. that the murderer, the thief, &c., must be 
punished; and because this is likewise felt by others it is universally 
allowed. But Hume, like the sceptics of former days, appeals to the various 
opinions of various nations: amongst different nations and in different times 
various standards of right have been held.“ There are those who in this 
case do not have the feeling of wrong-doing in respect of stealing, e.g. the 


Lacedezmonians or the so-called innocent inhabitants of the South Sea 
Islands. What is by one nation called immoral, shameful and irreligious, is 
by another not considered so at all. Thus because such matters rest upon 
experience, one subject has such and such an experience, finds, for instance, 
in his religious feelings this determination which inclines him to God, while 
another subject has different experiences altogether. We are in the habit of 
allowing one thing to be just and moral, others have another mode of 
regarding it. Hence if the truth depends upon experience, the element of 
universality, of objectivity, &c., comes from elsewhere, or is not justified by 
experience. Hume thus declared this sort of universality, as he declared 
necessity, to be rather subjectively than objectively existent; for custom is 
just a subjective universality of this kind. This is an important and acute 
observation in relation to experience looked at as the source of knowledge; 
and it is from this point that the Kantian reflection now begins. 

Hume (Essays and Treatises on several subjects, Vol. HI. Sect. 8, 11) 
then extended his scepticism to the conceptions and doctrines of freedom 
and necessity, and to the proofs of the existence of God; and in fact 
scepticism here possesses a wide field. To such a system of reasoning from 
thoughts and possibilities another method of reasoning may again be 
opposed, and this reasoning is no better than the other. What is said to be 
metaphysically established regarding immortality, God, nature, &c., lacks a 
real ground for resting upon, such as is professed to be given; for the 
inferences on which men ground their proofs are subjectively formed 
conceptions. But where a universality is found, it does not rest in the matter 
in itself, but is simply a subjective necessity which is really mere custom. 
Hence the result which Hume arrives at is necessarily astonishment 
regarding the condition of human knowledge, a general state of mistrust, 
and a sceptical indecision — which indeed does not amount to much. The 
condition of human knowledge regarding which Hume so much wonders, 


he further describes as containing an antagonism between reason and 
instinct; this instinct, it is said, which embraces many sorts of powers, 
inclinations, &c., deceives us in many different ways, and reason 
demonstrates this. But on the other side it is empty, without content or 
principles of its own; and if a content is in question at all, it must keep to 
those inclinations. In itself reason thus has no criterion whereby the 
antagonism between individual desires, and between itself and the desires, 
may be settled.~° Thus everything appears in the form of an irrational 
existence devoid of thought; the implicitly true and right is not in thought, 


but in the form of an instinct, a desire. 


B. Scottish Philosophy. 
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IN SCOTLAND QUITE another school of thought developed, and the 
Scotch are the foremost of Hume’s opponents; in German philosophy, on 
the other hand, we have to recognize in Kant another opposing force to that 
of Hume. To the Scottish school many philosophers belong; English 
philosophy is now restricted to Edinburgh and Glasgow, in which places a 
number of professors belonging to this school succeeded one another. To 
the scepticism of Hume they oppose an inward independent source of truth 
for all that pertains to religion and morality. This coincides with Kant, who 
also maintains an inward source or spring as against external perception; 
but in the case of Kant this has quite another form than that which it 
possesses with the Scottish philosophers. To them this inward independent 
source is not thought or reason as such, for the content which comes to pass 
from this inwardness is concrete in its nature, and likewise demands for 
itself the external matter of experience. It consists of popular principles, 
which on the one hand are opposed to the externality of the sources of 
knowledge, and, on the other, to metaphysics as such, to abstract thought or 
reasoning on its own account. This sort of reasoning understanding applied 
itself to ethics and to politics — sciences which have been much developed 
by German, French, and above all by Scottish philosophers (supra, p. 320): 
they regarded morality as cultured men would, and sought to bring moral 
duties under a principle. Many of their works are translated into German; 
several of these on ethics or morality are translated by Garve, for instance, 
who also translated Cicero De Officiis, and they are written in a manner 
similar to that of Cicero when he uses the expression /nsitum est a natura 


(Vol. I. p. 93). This moral sentiment and the ordinary human understanding 


hereafter formed the common principle to a whole succession of Scots, such 
as Thomas Reid, Beattie, Oswald, and others; in this way they frequently 
made sagacious observations, but with them speculative philosophy quite 
disappears. One special characteristic of these Scottish philosophers is that 
they have sought accurately to define the principle of knowledge; but on the 
whole they start from the same point as that which was in Germany 
likewise accepted as the principle. That is to say they represented the so- 
called healthy reason, or common-sense (sensus communis), as the ground 
of truth. The following are the principal members of this school, each of 
whom has some special feature distinguishing him from the rest. 


1. Thomas Reid. 


Thomas Reid, born in 1710, died as a professor in Glasgow in 1796. He 
maintained the principle of common-sense. His endeavour was to discover 
the principles of knowledge, and the following are his conclusions: “(a) 
There are certain undemonstrated and undemonstrable fundamental truths 
which common-sense begets and recognizes as immediately conclusive and 
absolute.” This hence constitutes an immediate knowledge; in it an inward 
independent source is set forth which is hereby opposed to religion as 
revealed. “(b) These immediate truths require no support from any 
elaborated science, nor do they submit to its criticism;” they cannot be 
criticized by philosophy. “(c) Philosophy itself has no root other than that of 
an immediate, self-enlightening truth; whatever contradicts such truth is in 
itself false, contradictory, and absurd.” This is true for knowledge and “(d) 
Morality; the individual is moral if he acts in accordance with the perfect 
principles of the perfection of the whole and with his own duty as it is 


known to him.’2 


2. James Beattie. 


James Beattie, born 1735, was a professor of moral philosophy in 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen, and died in 1803. He likewise made common- 
sense the source of all knowledge. “The common-sense of the plain human 
understanding is the source of all morality, of all religion, and all certainty. 
The confirmation of common-sense must be added to the testimony of our 
senses. The truth is what the necessities of my nature call upon me to 
believe. Belief signifies conviction in the case of truths which are certain, in 
that of those which are probable, approbation. The truth which 1s certain is 
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known by means of intuition, the probable truth by means of proofs. 
Such convictions as are quite certain form the basis of actions. 


3. James Oswald. 


James Oswald, a Scottish clergyman, made use of an expression which 
indicates that we have the principles just mentioned as facts existing within 
us. “The existence of the Divine Being is (according to him) a fact 
absolutely raised above all reasoning and all doubt, and immediately certain 
for the common-sense of morality.” The same principle was likewise 
established in Germany at this time — an inward revelation, a knowledge of 
the conscience, and specially of God and His Being. 


4. Dugald Stewart. 


To this school also belong Dugald Stewart, Edward Search,*“ 


Ferguson, and 
Hutcheson, most of whom have written on morals. The political economist 
Adam Smith from this point of view is likewise a philosopher, and the best 
known of them all. This Scottish philosophy is now given forth in Germany 
as something new. It is a popular philosophy, which, on the one hand, has 
the great merit of seeking in man, and in his consciousness, for the source 
of all that should be held by him as true, the immanence of what should be 


by him esteemed. The content is at the same time a concrete content; in a 


certain degree, it is the antithesis of metaphysics proper, of the wandering 
about in abstract determinations of the understanding. Of these Scots, 
Dugald Stewart, who is living still*“ appears to be the last and least 
significant; in them all there is the same ground-work to be found, the same 
circle of reflection, namely, an a priori philosophy, though not one which is 
to be pursued in a speculative way. The general idea which pervades their 
principle is that of the healthy human understanding; to this they have 
added benevolent desires, sympathy, a moral sense, and from such grounds 
composed very excellent moral writings. That is certainly all very well in 
order to understand approximately, up to a certain degree of culture, what 
universal thoughts are, in order to narrate their history, to appeal to 
examples, and to explain them; but further it does not extend. 

In more recent times this Scottish philosophy has passed to France, and 
Professor Royer-Collard, now president of the Second Chamber, as also 
his disciple, Jouffroy, in conformity with it, pass from the facts of 
consciousness through cultured reasoning and experience, to a further stage 
in development. What by the French is called /déologie (supra, p. 308) has 
also its place here; it is abstract metaphysics, in so far as it is an 
enumeration and analysis of the most simple thought-determinations. They 
are not treated dialectically, but from our reflection, from our thoughts, the 
material is derived, and in this the determinations therein contained are 


demonstrated. 


C. French Philosophy. 


“’QG)- 


WE PASS ON to the French philosophy; the relation it bears to metaphysics 
is this, that while man as a metaphysician stands to himself in the attitude of 
a layman or outsider, French philosophy does away with the lay or outside 
position in regard alike to politics, religion, and philosophy. Two forms 
have to be mentioned which are of the greatest importance in respect to 
culture — French philosophy and the Aufklarung. With the English we saw 
a certain idealism only: this was either formal, as the mere general 
translation of Being into Being-for-another, i.e. into perceptibility, or else 
what is implicit in this perceptibility, instincts, impulses, habits, &c. — 
blind determinate forces; a return into self-consciousness, which itself 
appears as a physical thing. In that first idealism the whole finitude and 
extension of appearances, of sensations, and likewise of thoughts and 
determinate fixed conceptions, remain just what they are in _ the 
unphilosophic consciousness. The scepticism of Hume makes all that is 
universal sink into habits and instincts, i.e. it consists in a more simple 
synthesis of the phenomenal world; but these simpler elements, these 
instincts, impulses, and forces, are just as much a fixed present existence in 
self-consciousness, unspiritual, and without movement. The French 
philosophy has more life, more movement, more spirit; it would perhaps be 
more correct to describe it as full of life and spirit. It is the absolute Notion, 
which revolts against the whole reigning system of prevalent conceptions 
and established ideas, which overthrows all that has settled into fixity, and 
acquires the consciousness of perfect liberty. At the root of this idealistic 
activity lies the certainty that whatever is, whatever counts for anything in 
itself, is all a matter of self-consciousness; and as to Notions (individual and 


isolated existences ruling actual self-consciousness), such as the Notions of 
good and evil, of power and riches, and the fixed conceptions regarding 
faith in God and His relation to the world, His mode of government and, 
further, the duties of self-consciousness towards Him — that all these are 
not truths in themselves, having validity beyond the bounds of self- 
consciousness. All these forms, the real implicitude of the actual world and 
also of the supersensuous world, are therefore set aside in this spirit 
conscious of itself. It does not trouble itself seriously about those who admit 
the validity of these conceptions just as they are, and accept them as true, 
respecting them as independent and free apart from self-consciousness, but 
it speaks of such conceptions with intelligence and spirit, that is to say, it 
asserts that self-consciousness by its activity is the first to make anything of 
them, and to make that a something very different from what they profess to 
be; for the self-conscious spirit only intellectual relations, these processes of 
formation and movement by means of its self-consciousness, possess 
validity and interest. This is the character of the Notion in its actuality; what 
has reality for this all-perceiving and all-comprehending consciousness is 
held to be valid. 

We must now consider what form existence takes for this absolutely 
comprehending self-consciousness. In the first place this Notion is fixed as 
the negative movement of the Notion only; the positive and simple, or 
existence, falls outside of this movement. There remains to the Notion no 
distinction, no content; for all determinate content is lost in that negativity. 
This empty existence is for us pure thought generally, what the French call 
étre supréme, or if represented objectively as existent, and as in opposition 
to consciousness, it is matter. Absolute Being is therefore determined as 
matter, as empty objectivity, through a Notion which destroys all content 
and determination, and has as its object this universal alone. It is a Notion 
which acts only destructively, and does not again construct itself out of this 


matter or pure thought or pure substantiality. We here see so-called 
materialism and atheism freely emerge, as the necessary result of the pure 
comprehending self-consciousness. From one point of view there perishes 
in this negative movement all determination which represents spirit as 
something beyond  self-consciousness, and more especially all 
determinations within the spirit, and also those which express it as spirit, 
indeed all the conceptions formed of it by faith, for which it has validity as 
an existent self-consciousness beyond self-consciousness — in short, all 
that is traditional or imposed by authority. There remains only a present, 
actual Being, for self-consciousness recognizes implicit existence only in 
the form which it has for self-consciousness, and in which it is actually 
known to itself; in matter, and matter as actively extending and realizing 
itself in multiplicity, i.e. as nature. In the present I am conscious to myself 
of my reality, and consequently self-consciousness finds itself as matter, 
finds the soul to be material, and conceptions to be movements and changes 
in the inner organ of the brain, which result from external impressions on 
the senses. Thought 1s therefore a mode of the existence of matter. The One 
Substance of Spinoza, to which French materialism as naturalism is parallel, 
really finds its accomplishment here in this object as in all respects the 
ultimate; but while in Spinoza this category is a possession which we find 
ready to hand, here it appears as the result of the abstraction of the 
understanding proceeding from empiricism. 

The other form of the Aufklarung is, on the contrary, when absolute 
Being is set forth as something beyond self-consciousness, so that of itself, 
of its implicit Being, nothing whatever can be known. It bears the empty 
name of God. For though God may be determined in any way whatever, all 
these determinations fall away; He is, like x, the altogether unknown 
quantity. This view is not therefore to be termed atheism, in the first place 
because it still employs the empty, meaningless name, and in the second 


place because it expresses the necessary relations of self-consciousness, 
duties, &c., not as necessary in an absolute sense, but as necessary through 
relation to another, namely to the unknown — although there can be no 
positive relation to an unknown except by abrogating the self as particular. 
Yet it is not matter, because this simple and empty something is negatively 
defined as non-existent for self-consciousness. This all comes to the same 
thing, however, for matter is the universal, and is Being-for-self represented 
as abrogated. But the true reflection on that unknown is this, that it exists 
for self-consciousness simply as a negative of the same, i.e. as matter, 
reality, the present; it is this negative for me, this is its Notion. The 
difference distinguishing this from what appears to be in its entirety 
something “other,” and in which any one side is not permitted to say that 
what it thinks 1s such 1s that particular thing, is the difference which rests on 
this last abstraction. 

Since then the Notion is present only in its negative form, positive 
extension remains without a Notion; it has the form of nature, of an 
existent, both in the physical and in the moral sphere. The knowledge of 
nature remains the ordinary, scientifically unspeculative knowledge, and as 
to its essence, in so far as it claims to be philosophy, it is a general way of 
speaking that plays with the words, “forces, relations, manifold 
connections,” but arrives at nothing definite. Similarly, in the spiritual 
sphere, it is so far true that the metaphysic of the spirit is of such a nature 
that it is nothing more nor less than a particular organization by means of 
which the powers which are termed sensation, perception, &c., come into 
existence; but this is a wearisome way of talking, which can make nothing 
intelligible, which accepts appearances and perceptions and reasons about 
them, but none the less reduces their implicit existence to certain 
determinate forces, of the inward nature of which we know nothing further. 
The determination and knowledge of the moral sphere has similarly for its 


object to bring man back to his so-called natural promptings; its essence has 
the form of a natural impulse, and this natural impulse is termed self-love, 
selfishness, or benevolence. It is required that man should live in 
conformity with nature; but this nature does not reach further than general 
expressions and descriptions, such as the state of nature we find depicted by 
Rousseau. What is called the metaphysic of ordinary conceptions is the 
empiricism of Locke, which seeks to show their origin to be in 
consciousness, 1n as far as it 1s individual consciousness; which, when born 
into the world, emerges out of unconsciousness in order to acquire 
knowledge as sensuous consciousness. This external origin they confound 
with the Becoming and Notion of the matter in point. If one were to ask 
vaguely what is the origin and genesis of water, and the answer were to be 
given that it comes from the mountains or from rain, this would be a reply 
in the spirit of the above philosophy. In short, it is only the negative aspect 
that is interesting, and as for this positive French philosophy, it is out of the 
question. But even the negative side of it belongs properly to culture 
mainly, with which we have here nothing to do, and the Aufklarung likewise 
belongs to the same. In the French philosophic writings, which in this 
respect are of importance, what is worthy of admiration is the astonishing 
energy and force of the Notion as directed against existence, against faith, 
against all the power of authority that had held sway for thousands of years. 
On the one hand we cannot help remarking the feeling of utter rebellion 
against the whole state of affairs at present prevailing, a state which is alien 
to self-consciousness, which would fain dispense with it, and in which self- 
consciousness does not find itself; there is a certainty of the truth of reason, 
which challenges the whole intellectual world as it stands aloof, and is 
confident of destroying it. French atheism, materialism, or naturalism has 
overcome all prejudices, and has been victorious over the senseless 


hypotheses and assumptions of the positive element in religion, which is 


associated with habits, manners, opinions, determinations as to law and 
morality and civil institutions. With the healthy human understanding and 
earnestness of spirit, and not with frivolous declamations, it has rebelled 
against the condition of the world as legally established, against the 
constitution of the state, the administration of justice, the mode of 
government, political authority, and likewise against art. 

Contrasting with this barren content there is the other and fertile side. 
The positive is in its turn constituted by so-called immediately enlightening 
truths of the healthy human understanding, which contains nothing except 
this truth and the claim to find itself, and beyond this form does not pass. 
But in so doing there arises the endeavour to grasp the absolute as 
something present, and at the same time as an object of thought and as 
absolute unity: an endeavour which, as it implies denial of the conception of 
design both in the natural and in the spiritual sphere — the former involving 
the idea of life, and the latter that of spirit and freedom — only reaches to 
the abstraction of a nature undetermined in itself, to sensation, mechanism, 
self-seeking, and utility. It is this then that we shall have to make evident in 
the positive side of French philosophy. In their political constitutions the 
French have, it is true, started from abstractions, but they have done so as 
from universal thoughts, which are the negative of reality; the English, on 
the other hand, proceed from concrete reality, from the unwieldy structure 
of their constitution; just as their writers even have not attained to universal 
principles. What Luther began in the heart only and in the feelings — the 
freedom of spirit which, unconscious of its simple root, does not 
comprehend itself, and yet is the very universal itself, for which all content 
disappears in the thought that fills itself with itself — these universal 
determinations and thoughts the French asserted and steadfastly adhered to: 
they are universal principles, in the form of the conviction of the individual 
in himself. Freedom becomes the condition of the world, connects itself 


with the world’s history and forms epochs in the same; it is the concrete 
freedom of the spirit, a concrete universality; fundamental principles as 
regards the concrete now take the place of the abstract metaphysic of 
Descartes. Among the Germans we find mere chatter; they would have 
liked to offer explanations also, but all they have to give is in the form of 
miserable phenomena and individualism. The French, from their starting- 
point of the thought of universality, and the German liberty of conscience 
starting from the conscience which teaches us to “Prove all things,” to “hold 
fast that which is good,” have, however, joined hands with one another, or 
they follow the same path. Only the French, as though they were without 
conscience, have made short work of everything, and have systematically 
adhered to a definite thought — the physiocratic system; while the Germans 
wish to leave themselves a free retreat, and examine from the standpoint of 
conscience whether a certain course is permissible. The French warred 
against the speculative Notion with the spirit, the Germans did so with the 
understanding. We find in the French a deep all-embracing philosophic 
need, different from anything in the English and Scotch and even in the 
Germans, and full of vitality: it is a universal concrete view of all that 
exists, with entire independence both of all authority and of all abstract 
metaphysics. The method employed is that of development from perception, 
from the heart; it is a comprehensive view of the entire matter, which keeps 
the whole ever in sight, and seeks to uphold and attain to it. 

This healthy human understanding, this sound reason, with its content 
taken from the human breast, from natural feeling, has directed itself 
against the religious side of things in various moments: on the one hand and 
first of all, as French philosophy, it did so against the Catholic religion, the 
fetters of superstition and of the hierarchy; on the other hand, in less 
pronounced form, as the German “illumination,” against the Protestant 


religion, in as far as it has a content which it has derived from revelation, 


from ecclesiastical authority in general. On the one hand the form of 
authority in general was challenged, and on the other hand its matter. The 
content can be easily enough disposed of by this form of thought, which is 
not what we understand by reason, but which must be termed 
understanding; it is easy for the understanding to show objections to the 
ultimate principles of what can be comprehended only by means of 
speculation. The understanding has thus tried the content of religion by its 
standard, and has condemned it; the understanding proceeds in the same 
way against a concrete philosophy. What of religion has in many theologies 
been very commonly left remaining is what is termed theism, faith in 
general; this is the same content which is found also in Mohammedanism. 
But along with this attack upon religion on the part of the reasoning 
understanding there has been also a movement towards materialism, 
atheism and naturalism. It is true that we should not make the charge of 
atheism lightly, for it is a very common occurrence that an individual whose 
ideas about God differ from those of other people is charged with lack of 
religion, or even with atheism. But here it really is the case that this 
philosophy has developed into atheism, and has defined matter, nature, &c., 
as that which is to be taken as the ultimate, the active, and the efficient. 
Some Frenchmen, Rousseau for instance, are not, however, to be included 
with the rest; one of this author’s works, “The Confession of Faith of a 


7304 contains the very same theism which is found in German 


Vicar, 
theologians. Thus French metaphysics finds a parallel not only in Spinoza 
(supra, p. 382) but also in the German metaphysics of Wolff. Other 
Frenchmen have confessedly gone over to naturalism; among them is 
specially to be mentioned Mirabaud, to whom the Systeme de la Nature is 
attributed. 

In what has been termed French philosophy, represented by Voltaire, 


Montesquieu, Rousseau, d’Alembert, Diderot, and in what subsequently 


appeared in Germany as the Aufklarung, and has been also stigmatized as 
atheism, we may now distinguish three aspects, first, the negative side, to 
which most exception has been taken; secondly, the positive side; thirdly, 
the philosophical, metaphysical side. 


1. The Negative Aspect. 


Justice must be done even to this negative side, as to everything else; what 
is substantial in it is the attack of the reasoning instinct against a condition 
of degeneracy, I may even say of utter and universal falsehood; for instance, 
against the positive side of a religion that has become wooden and lifeless. 
What we call religion is firm faith, conviction that there is a God; if this is 
faith in the doctrines of Christianity, it is more or less abstracted from. But 
in this attack against religion we have to think of something quite different 
from the above; in what we find here, the positive of religion is the negative 
of reason. If we would understand the feeling of indignation to which these 
writers give utterance, we must keep before our eyes the state of religion in 
those days, with its might and magnificence, the corruption of its manners, 
its avarice, its ambition, its luxury, for which nevertheless reverence was 
claimed — a state of contradiction present and existent. We perceive into 
what a frightful condition of formalism and deadness positive religion had 
sunk, as had the bonds of society as well, the means employed for the 
administration of justice, the power of the state. This French philosophy 
also attacked the state; it assailed prejudices and superstition, especially the 
depravity of civic life, of court manners and of Government officials; it laid 
hold of and brought to light the evil, the ridiculous, the base, and exposed 
the whole tissue of hypocrisy and unjust power to the derision, the contempt 
and the hatred of the world at large, and thus brought men’s minds and 
hearts into a state of indifference to the idols of the world and indignation 


against them. Old institutions, which in the sense of self-conscious freedom 
and humanity that had developed, no longer found a place, and which had 
formerly been founded and upheld by mutual good feeling and the 
obtuseness of a consciousness unconscious of self, institutions which were 
no longer in harmony with the spirit that had established them, and now, in 
consequence of the advance that had been made in scientific culture, were 
bound to make good to reason their claim to be sacred and just, — this was 
the formalism that those philosophers overthrew. In making their attacks, 
they wrote sometimes with reasoned argument, sometimes satirically, 
sometimes in the language of plain common-sense, and they did not wage 
war on what we call religion; that was left quite unharmed, and its claims 
were urged with words of choicest eloquence. Those who enforced these 
views were therefore agents of destruction against that alone which was in 
itself already destroyed. We place it to our credit when we reproach the 
French for their attacks upon religion and on the state. We must represent to 
ourselves the horrible state of society, the misery and degradation in France, 
in order to appreciate the services that these writers rendered. Hypocrisy 
and cant, imbecility of mind and the tyranny which sees itself robbed of its 
prey, may say that attacks were made on religion, on the state, and on 
manners. But what a religion! Not the religion that Luther purified, but the 
most wretched superstition, priestly domination, stupidity, degradation of 
mind, and more especially the squandering of riches and the revelling in 
temporal possessions in the midst of public misery. And what a state! The 
blindest tyranny of ministers and their mistresses, wives and chamberlains; 
so that a vast army of petty tyrants and idlers looked upon it as a right 
divinely given them to plunder the revenues of the state and lay hands upon 
the product of the nation’s sweat. The shamelessness, the dishonesty were 
past belief; and morals were simply in keeping with the corruptness of the 
institutions. We see the law defied by individuals in respect to civil and 


political life; we see it likewise set at nought in respect to conscience and 
thought. 

In regard to practical politics, the writers in question never even thought 
of a revolution, but desired and demanded reforms alone, and that these 
should be subjective mainly; they called on the Government to sweep away 
abuses, and appoint honourable men as ministers. The positive 
recommendations made by them as to the course to be pursued were, for 
example, that the royal children should receive a good upbringing, that 
princes should be of frugal habits, &c. The French Revolution was forced 
on by the stiff-necked obstinacy of prejudices, by haughtiness, utter want of 
thought, and avarice. The philosophers of whom we are speaking were able 
to give only a general idea of what ought to be done; they could not indicate 
the mode in which the reforms were to be carried out. It was the 
Government’s business to make arrangements and carry out reforms in 
concrete shape; but it did not perceive this. What the philosophers brought 
forward and maintained as a remedy for this horrible state of disorder was, 
speaking generally, that men should no longer be in the position of laymen, 
either with regard to religion or to law; so that in religious matters there 
should not be a hierarchy, a limited and selected number of priests, and in 
the same way that there should not be in legal matters an exclusive caste 
and society (not even a class of professional lawyers), in whom should 
reside, and to whom should be restricted, the knowledge of what is eternal, 
divine, true, and right, and by whom other men should be commanded and 
directed; but that human reason should have the right of giving its assent 
and its opinion. To treat barbarians as laymen is quite as it should be — 
barbarians are nothing but laymen; but to treat thinking men as laymen is 
very hard. This great claim made by man to subjective freedom, perception 
and conviction, the philosophers in question contended for heroically and 
with splendid genius, with warmth and fire, with spirit and courage, 


maintaining that a man’s own self, the human spirit, is the source from 
which is derived all that is to be respected by him. There thus manifests 
itself in them the fanaticism of abstract thought. We Germans were passive 
at first with regard to the existing state of affairs, we endured it; in the 
second place, when that state of affairs was overthrown, we were just as 
passive: it was overthrown by the efforts of others, we let it be taken away 
from us, we suffered it all to happen. 

In Germany, Frederick II. allied himself with this culture, a rare example 
in those days. French court manners, operas, gardens, dresses, were widely 
adopted in Germany, but not French philosophy; yet in the form of wit and 
jest much of it found its way into this upper world, and much that was evil 
and barbarous was driven away. Frederick II., without having been brought 
up on melancholy psalms, without having had to learn one or two of them 
every day by heart, without the barbarous metaphysics and logic of Wolff 
(for what did he find to admire in Germany except Gellert?), was well 
acquainted with the great, although formal and abstract principles of 
religion and the state, and governed in accordance therewith, as far as 
circumstances allowed. Nothing else was at that time required in his nation; 
one cannot ask that he should have reformed and revolutionized it, since not 
a single person yet demanded representative government and the publicity 
of courts of justice. He introduced what there was need of, religious 
tolerance, legislation, improvements in the administration of justice, 
economy in the revenues of state; of the wretched German law there 
remained no longer in his states even the merest phantom. He showed what 
was the object and purpose of the state, and at the same time cast down all 
privileges, the private rights which pertained to Germans, and arbitrary 
statute laws. It 1s foolish when cant and German pseudo-patriotism pounce 
down upon him now, and try to disparage the greatness of a man whose 


influence was so enormous, and would even detract from his fame by a 


charge of vanity and wickedness. What German patriotism aims at should 
be reasonable. 


2. The Positive Aspect. 


The affirmative content of this philosophy certainly does not satisfy the 
requirements of profundity. A leading characteristic of its teaching, which is 
found also with the Scottish philosophers and with ourselves, is the 
assumption of primitive feelings of justice which man has in himself, as for 
example benevolence and social instincts which should be cultivated. The 
positive source of knowledge and of justice is placed in human reason and 
the common consciousness of mankind, in the healthy human reason, and 
not in the form of the Notion. It is certainly wonderful to find truths 
expressed in the form of universal thoughts, respecting which it is of 
infinite importance that they should be assumptions present in the human 
mind: that man has in his heart the feeling of right, of love to his fellow- 
creatures: that religion and faith are not matters of compulsion; that merit, 
talent, virtue are the true nobility, &c. An important question, especially 
among the Germans, was what is the end and character of man, by which 
was meant the nature of his mind and spirit; and certainly, as far as the 
spiritual is concerned, it is to this point that we must return. But in order to 
find the nature of spirit, to discover what this determination is, a return was 
made to perception, observation, experience, to the existence of certain 
impulses. These are certainly determinations in ourselves, but we have not 
known them in their necessity. Such an impulse is besides taken as natural, 
and thus it is here indeterminate in itself, it has its limitation only as a 
moment of the whole. In regard to knowledge, very abstract thoughts are to 
be found — though of a truth they are quite as good as ours, and more 
ingenious — which according to their content ought to be concrete, and also 


were so. But so superficially were they comprehended that they soon 
showed themselves far from sufficient for what had to be derived from 
them. They said, for instance, that Nature is a whole, that all is determined 
by laws, through a combination of different movements, through a chain of 
causes and effects, and so on; the various properties, materials, connections 
of things bring everything to pass. These are general phrases, with which 
one can fill whole books. 


a. Systeme de la Nature. 


To this philosophy belongs the Systeme de la Nature, the leading work on 
the subject, written in Paris by a German, Baron von Hollbach, who was the 
central figure of all those philosophers. Montesquieu, d’Alembert, 
Rousseau, were for a time in his circle; however much these men were 
moved to indignation at the existing state of things, they were yet in other 
respects very different from one another. The Systeme de la Nature may 
very easily be found tiresome to read, because it treats discursively of 
general conceptions, which are often repeated; it is not a French book, for 
vivacity is lacking and the mode of presentation is dull. 

The great Whole of Nature (/e grand tout de la nature) is the ultimate: 
“The universe displays nothing but an immense collection of matter and 
motion” (as with Descartes), “an unbroken chain of causes and effects, of 
which causes some directly affect our senses, while others are unknown to 
us, because their effects, which we perceive, are too remote from their 
causes. The different qualities of these materials, their manifold 
connections, and the effects which result therefrom, constitute essences for 
us. From the diversity of these essences arise the different orders, species, 
systems, under which things fall, and whose sum total, the great whole, is 
what we call Nature.’’*% It is like what Aristotle (vide Vol. I. p. 241) says of 
Xenophanes, that he gazed into the blue, i.e. into Being. According to 


Hollbach all is movement, matter moves itself: beer ferments, the soul is 
moved by its passions.*“ “The manifold variety of natural phenomena, and 
their incessant rise and disappearance, have their sole ground in the variety 
of motions and of their material.” Through different combinations and 
modifications, through a different arrangement, another thing is originated. 
“Material substances have either a tendency to combine with one another, or 
else they are incapable of so combining. Upon this are based by physical 
scientists the forces of attraction and repulsion, sympathy and antipathy, 
affinity and relation; and the moralists base thereon hatred and love, 
friendship and enmity.” Spirit, the incorporeal, contradicts or opposes itself 


to motion, to a change of the relations of a body in space.*” 


b. Robinet. 


Another work of importance is the still more “dangerous” treatise, De la 
Nature, by Robinet. In it there reigns quite a different and a deeper spirit; 
one is frequently struck by the depth of earnestness which the writer 
displays. He begins thus: “There is a God, i.e. a cause of the phenomena of 
that Whole which we call Nature. Who is God? We know not, and we are so 
constituted that we can never know in what order of things we have been 
placed. We cannot know God perfectly, because the means of doing so will 
always be lacking to us. We too might write over the doors of our temples 
the words which were to be read upon the altar which the Areopagite raised, 
“To the unknown God.’” The very same thing is said now-a-days: there can 
be no transition from the finite to the infinite. “The order which reigns in 
the universe is just as little the visible type of His wisdom, as our weak 
mind is the image of His intelligence.” But this First Cause, God, is 
according to Robinet a creative God, He has brought Nature into existence; 
so that for him the only possible knowledge is that of Nature. “There is only 
One Cause. The eternal Cause, who so to speak had sown (engrainé) events 


one in the other, in order that they might without fail follow one upon 
another as He chose, in the beginning set in motion the endless chain of 
things. Through this permanent impression the Universe goes on living, 
moving and perpetuating itself. From the unity of cause there follows the 
unity of activity, for even it does not appear as something to be more or less 
admitted. By virtue of this single act all things come to pass. Since man has 
made Nature his study, he has found no isolated phenomenon, and no 
independent truth, because there are not and cannot be such. The whole 
sustains itself through the mutual correspondence of its parts.”*% The 
activity of Nature is one, as God is One. 

This activity, more particularly regarded, signifies that germs unfold 
themselves in everything: everywhere there are organic Beings which 
produce themselves; nothing is isolated, everything is combined and 
connected and in harmony. Robinet here goes through the plants, the 
animals, and also the metals, the elements, air, fire, water, &c.; and seeks 
from them to demonstrate the existence of the germ in whatever has life, 
and also how metals are organized in themselves. “The example of the 
polypus is convincing as to the animal nature (animalité) of the smallest 
portions of organized matter; for the polypus is a group of associated 
polypi, each of which is as much a true polypus as the first. It stands proved 
that from the same point of view the living consists only of the living, the 
animals of minute animals, every animal in particular of minute animals of 
the same kind, a dog of dog-germs, man of human germs.” In proof of this 
Robinet states in a “Recapitulation” that “animal sperm swarms with 
spermatic animalcules.” Since he then connects every propagation properly 
so-called with the co-operation of both sexes, he alleges that every 
individual is inwardly or also in the external organs a hermaphrodite. Of the 
minerals he says: “Are we not compelled to regard as organic bodies all 
those in which we meet with an inward structure such as this? It 


presupposes throughout a seed, seed-granules, germs, of which they are the 
development.” In the same way the air must have its germ, which does not 
come to reality until it is nourished by water, fire, &c. “The air, as principle, 
is only the germ of the air; as it impregnates or saturates itself in varying 
degrees with water and fire, it will gradually pass through different stages of 
growth: it will become first embryo, then perfect air.”* Robinet gives the 
name of germ to the simple form in itself, the substantial form, the Notion. 
Although he seeks to prove this too much from the sensuous side, he yet 
proceeds from principles in themselves concrete, from the form in itself. 

He speaks also of the evil and good in the world. The result of his 
observation is that good and evil balance each other; this equilibrium 
constitutes the beauty of the world. In order to refute the assertion that there 
is more good than evil in the world, he says that everything to which we 
reduce the good consists only in an enjoyment, a pleasure, a satisfaction; 
but this must be preceded by a want, a lack, a pain, the removal of which 
constitutes satisfaction.*“ This is not only a correct thought empirically, but 
it also hints at the deeper idea that there is no activity except through 


contradiction. 
3. Idea of a Concrete Universal Unity. 


The result of the French philosophy is that it insisted on maintaining a 
general unity, not abstract, but concrete. Thus Robinet now propounded the 
theory of a universal organic life, and a uniform mode of origination; this 
concrete system he called Nature, over which God was set, but as the 
unknowable; all predicates which could be expressed of Him contained 
something inapplicable. We must admit that grand conceptions of concrete 
unity are to be found here, as opposed to the abstract metaphysical 
determinations of the understanding, e.g. the fruitfulness of Nature. But, on 
the other hand, the point of most importance with these philosophers is that 


what is to be accepted as valid must have presence, and that man in all 
knowledge must be himself the knower; for, as we may see, those 
philosophers made war on all external authority of state and church, and in 
particular on abstract thought which has no present meaning in us. Two 
determinations found in all philosophy are the concretion of the Idea and 
the presence of the spirit in the same; my content must at the same time be 
something concrete, present. This concrete was termed Reason, and for it 
the more noble of those men contended with the greatest enthusiasm and 
warmth. Thought was raised like a standard among the nations, liberty of 
conviction and of conscience in me. They said to mankind, “In this sign 
thou shalt conquer,” for they had before their eyes what had been done in 
the name of the cross alone, what had been made a matter of faith and law 
and religion — they saw how the sign of the cross had been degraded. For 
in the sign of the cross lying and deceit had been victorious, under this seal 
institutions had become fossilized, and had sunk into all manner of 
degradation, so that this sign came to be represented as the epitome and root 
of all evil. Thus in another form they completed the Reformation that 
Luther began. This concrete had manifold forms; social instincts in the 
practical sphere, laws of nature in the theoretical. There is present the 
absolute impulse to find a compass immanent in themselves, i.e. in the 
human mind. For the human mind it is imperative to have a fixed point such 
as this, if, indeed, it is to be within itself, if it is to be free in its own world 
at least. But this striving after really present vitality took forms which as by- 
paths were themselves one-sided. In this striving after unity, which was, 
however, concrete unity, the further varieties of the content likewise lie. 

On the theoretic side of their philosophy, therefore, the French proceeded 
to materialism or naturalism, because the requirements of the 
understanding, as abstract thought, which from a firmly fixed principle 


allows the most monstrous consequences to be drawn, drove them to set up 


one principle as ultimate, and that a principle which had at the same time to 
be present and to lie quite close to experience. Hence they accept sensation 
and matter as the only truth, to which must be reduced all thought, all 
morality, as a mere modification of sensation. The unities which the French 
propounded were in this way one-sided. 


a. Opposition of Sensation and Thought. 


To this one-sidedness belongs the opposition between sentir and penser, or 
else, if you like, their identity, making the latter only a result of the former; 
there is not, however, any speculative reconciliation of this opposition in 
God, such as we find in Spinoza and Malebranche. This reduction of all 
thought to sensation, which in certain respects took place with Locke, 
becomes a widely extended theory. Robinet (De /a Nature, T. I. P. IV. chap. 
ill. pp. 257-259) lights also on this opposition, beyond which he does not 
get, that mind and body are not separate, but that the manner in which they 
are united is inexplicable. The Systeme de la Nature (T. I. chap. x. p. 177) is 
marked by an especially plain reduction of thought to sensation. The 
leading thought is this: “Abstract thoughts are only modes in which our 
inmost organ views its own modifications. The words goodness, beauty, 
order, intelligence, virtue, &c., have no meaning for us if we do not refer 
and apply them to objects which our senses have shown to be capable of 
these qualities, or to modes of being and acting which are known to us.” 
Thus even psychology passed into materialism, as for instance we may find 
in La Mettrie’s work L’homme Machine: All thought and all conception 
have meaning only if they are apprehended as material; matter alone exists. 


b. Montesquieu. 


Other great writers have opposed to the above the feeling in the breast, the 
instinct of self-preservation, benevolent dispositions towards others, the 


impulse to fellowship, which last Puffendorf also made the foundation of 
his system of law (supra, p. 321). From this point of view much that is 
excellent has been said. Thus Montesquieu, in his charming book, L’Esprit 
des Lois, of which Voltaire said it was an esprit sur les lois, regarded the 
nations from this important point of view, that their constitution, their 
religion, in short, everything that is to be found in a state, constitutes a 
totality. 


c. Helvetius. 


This reduction of thought to feeling in the case of Helvetius takes the form 
that if in man as a moral being a single principle is sought, this ought to be 
called self-love, and he endeavoured to demonstrate by ingenious analysis 
that whatever we term virtue, all activity and law and right, has as its 
foundation nothing but self-love or selfishness, and is_ resolvable 
thereinto*4 This principle is one-sided, although the “I myself’ is an 
essential moment. What I will, the noblest, the holiest, 1s my aim; I must 
take part in it, I must agree to it, I must approve of it. With all self-sacrifice 
there is always conjoined some satisfaction, some finding of self; this 
element of self, subjective liberty, must always be present. If this is taken in 
a one-sided sense, there may be consequences drawn from it which 
overthrow all that is sacred; but it is found in equal degree in a morality as 
noble as any possibly can be. 


d. Rousseau. 


In connection with the practical side of things this particular must also be 
noted, that when the feeling of right, the concrete practical mind, and, 
speaking generally, humanity and happiness were made the principle, this 
principle, universally conceived, had certainly the form of thought; but in 


the case of such concrete content derived from our impulse or inward 
intuition, even though that content were religious, the thought itself was not 
the content. But now this further phase appeared, that pure thought was set 
up as the principle and content, even if again there was lacking to this 
content the true consciousness of its peculiar form; for it was not recognized 
that this principle was thought. We see it emerge in the sphere of will, of the 
practical, of the just, and so apprehended that the innermost principle of 
man, his unity with himself, is set forth as fundamental and brought into 
consciousness, so that man in himself acquired an infinite strength. It is this 
that Rousseau from one point of view said about the state. He investigated 
its absolute justification, and inquired as to its foundation. The right of 
ruling and associating, of the relation of order, of governing and being 
governed, he apprehends from his own point of view, so that it is made to 
rest historically on power, compulsion, conquest, private property, &c.#24 
Rousseau makes free-will the principle of this justification, and without 
reference to the positive right of states he made answer to the above 
question (chap. iv. p. 12), that man has free-will, because “liberty is the 
distinguishing feature of man. To renounce his liberty signifies to renounce 
his manhood. Not to be free is therefore a renunciation of a man’s rights as 
a human being, and even of his duties.” The slave has neither rights nor 
duties. Rousseau therefore says (chap. vi. p. 21): “The fundamental task is 
to find a form of association which will shield and protect with the power of 
the whole commonwealth combined the person and property of every one 
of its members, and in which each individual, while joining this association, 
obeys himself only, and thus remains as free as before. The solution is given 
by the Social Contract;” this is the association of which each is a member 
by his own will. These principles, thus abstractly stated, we must allow to 
be correct, yet the ambiguity in them soon begins to be felt. Man is free, this 
is certainly the substantial nature of man; and not only is this liberty not 


relinquished in the state, but it is actually in the state that it is first realized. 
The freedom of nature, the gift of freedom, is not anything real; for the state 
is the first realization of freedom. 

The misunderstanding as to the universal will proceeds from this, that 
the Notion of freedom must not be taken in the sense of the arbitrary caprice 
of an individual, but in the sense of the rational will, of the will in and for 
itself. The universal will is not to be looked on as compounded of 
definitively individual wills, so that these remain absolute; otherwise the 
saying would be correct: “Where the minority must obey the majority, there 
is no freedom.” The universal will must really be the rational will, even if 
we are not conscious of the fact; the state is therefore not an association 
which is decreed by the arbitrary will of individuals. The wrong 
apprehension of these principles does not concern us. What does concern us 
is this, that thereby there should come into consciousness as content the 
sense that man has liberty in his spirit as the altogether absolute, that free- 
will is the Notion of man. Freedom is just thought itself; he who casts 
thought aside and speaks of freedom knows not what he is talking of. The 
unity of thought with itself is freedom, the free will. Thought, as volition 
merely, is the impulse to abrogate one’s subjectivity, the relation to present 
existence, the realizing of oneself, since in that I am endeavouring to place 
myself as existent on an equality with myself as thinking. It is only as 
having the power of thinking that the will is free. The principle of freedom 
emerged in Rousseau, and gave to man, who apprehends himself as infinite, 
this infinite strength. This furnishes the transition to the Kantian philosophy, 
which, theoretically considered, made this principle its foundation; 
knowledge aimed at freedom, and at a concrete content which it possesses 


in consciousness. 


D. The German Illumination. 
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THE GERMANS WERE at this time quietly drifting along in their Leibnitzo- 
Wolffian philosophy, in its definitions, axioms and proofs. Then they were 
gradually breathed upon by the spirit of foreign lands, they made 
acquaintance with all the developments which there came to pass, and took 
very kindly to the empiricism of Locke; on the other hand they at the same 
time laid aside metaphysical investigations, turned their attention to the 
question of how truths can be grasped by the healthy human understanding, 
and plunged into the Aufklarung and into the consideration of the utility of 
all things — a point of view which they adopted from the French. Utility as 
the essence of existent things signifies that they are determined as not being 
in themselves, but for another: this is a necessary moment, but not the only 
one. The German Aufklarung warred against ideas, with the principle of 
utility as its weapon. Philosophic investigations on this subject had 
degenerated into a feeble popular treatment of it which was incapable of 
going deeper; they displayed a rigid pedantry and an earnestness of the 
understanding, but were unspiritual. The Germans are busy bees who do 
justice to all nations, they are old-clothesmen for whom anything is good 
enough, and who carry on their haggling with everyone. Picked up as it was 
from foreign nations, all this had lost the wit and life, the energy and 
originality which with the French had made the content to be lost sight of in 
the form. The Germans, who honestly sift a matter to its root, and who 
would put rational arguments in the place of wit and vivacity, since wit and 
vivacity really prove nothing, in this way reached a content which was 
utterly empty, so much so that nothing could be more wearisome than this 


profound mode of treatment; such was the case with Eberhard, Tetens, and 
those like them. 


Others, like Nicolai, Sulzer and their fellows, were excellent in their 
speculations on questions of taste and the liberal sciences; for literature and 
art were also to flourish among the Germans. But with all this they only 
arrived at a most trivial treatment of ezsthetics — Lessing** called it 
shallow chatter. As a matter of fact, indeed, the poems of Gellert, Weisse 
and Lessing sank almost, if not quite as much into the same poetic 
feebleness. Moreover, previous to the philosophy of Kant, the general 
principle was really the theory of happiness, which we have already met 
with in the philosophy of the Cyrenaics (Vol. I. p. 477), and the point of 
view of pleasant or unpleasant sensations held good among the philosophers 
of that time as an ultimate and essential determination. Of this manner of 
philosophizing I will quote an example which Nicolai gives in the account 
of a conversation which he had with Mendelssohn: what is in question 1s the 
pleasure in tragic subjects which is held to be awakened even by means of 
the unpleasant emotions depicted in a tragedy: 

Herr Moses. 

“The power of having an inclination for perfections and of shunning 
imperfections is a reality.” Therefore the exercise of this power brings a 
pleasure with it, which, however, is in nature comparatively less than the 
displeasure which arises from the contemplation of the object. 


Yet even then, when the violence of passion causes us unpleasant 
sensations, the movement (what else is this movement than the power of 
loving perfections, &c.?) which it brings with it has still delights for us. It is 
the strength of the movement which we enjoy, even in spite of the painful 


sensations which oppose what is pleasant in the passion, and in a short time 
obtain the victory. 

Herr Moses. 

In a stage play, on the contrary, as the imperfect object is absent, pleasure 
must gain the upper hand and eclipse the small degree of displeasure. 


A passion therefore which is not followed by these results must be 
altogether pleasant. Of this sort are the imitations of the passions which the 
tragedy affords.’*4 

With such vapid and meaningless drivel they rambled on. In addition to 
these, the eternity of punishment in hell, the salvation of the heathen, the 
difference between uprightness and godliness, were philosophic matters on 
which much labour was expended among the Germans, while the French 
troubled themselves little about them. Finite determinations were made to 
hold good against the infinite; against the Trinity 1t was asserted that One 
cannot be Three; against original sin, that each must bear his own guilt, 
must have done his own deeds of himself, and must answer for them; in the 
same way against redemption, that another cannot take upon himself 
punishment that is due; against forgiveness of sin, that what is done cannot 
be rendered undone; to sum up generally, the incommensurability of the 
human nature with the divine. On the one side we see healthy human 
understanding, experience, facts of consciousness, but on the other side 
there was still in vogue the Wolffian metaphysics of the dry, dead 
understanding; thus we see Mendelssohn take his stand by the healthy 


human understanding, and make it his rule. 


Some movement was brought into this authority, which had settled into 
perfect peace and security and let no dreams of other matters cross its path, 


by the chance dispute of Mendelssohn with Jacobi, first as to whether 
Lessing had been a disciple of Spinoza, and then regarding the doctrines of 
Spinoza himself. On this occasion it came to light how much Spinoza was 
really forgotten, and in what horror Spinozism was held. But while Jacobi 
in this way once more unexpectedly brought to remembrance in connection 
with Spinozism a quite different content of philosophy, faith, i.e. the simply 
immediate certainty of external, finite things, as well as of the divine (which 
faith in the divine he called reason) was certainly placed by him, as an 
independent thinker, in opposition to mediating knowledge, which he 
apprehended as mere understanding. This continued until Kant gave a new 
impulse in Germany to philosophy, which had died out in the rest of 
Europe. 

As far as the transition to modern German philosophy is concerned, it is 
from Hume and Rousseau, as we have said (pp. 369, 374, 402), that it took 
its start. Descartes opposes extension to thought, as what is simply one with 
itself. He is charged with dualism, but, like Spinoza and Leibnitz, he did 
away with the independence of the two sides, and made supreme their unity, 
God. But, as this unity, God is first of all only the Third; and He is further 
determined in such a way that no determination pertains to Him. Wolff’s 
understanding of the finite, his school metaphysics generally, his science of 
the understanding, and his divergence into the observation of nature, after it 
has grown strong in its conformity with law and in its finite knowledge, 
turns against the infinite and the concrete determinations of religion, and 
comes to a standstill with abstractions in his theologia naturalis; for the 
determinate is his domain. But from this time an utterly different point of 
view is introduced. The infinite is transported into abstraction or 
incomprehensibility. This is an incomprehensible position to adopt. 
Nowadays it is looked on as most pious, most justifiable. But as we see the 
third, the unity of differences, defined as something which cannot be 


thought or known, this unity is not one of thought, for it is above all 
thought, and God is not simply thought. Nevertheless this unity is defined 
as the absolutely concrete, i.e. as the unity of thought and Being. Now we 
have come so far that this unity is a unity simply in thought, and pertaining 
to consciousness, so that the objectivity of thought — reason — comes 
forth as One and All. This is dimly conceived by the French. Whether the 
highest Being, this Being divested of all determination, is elevated above 
nature, or whether nature or matter is the highest unity, there is always 
present the establishing of something concrete, which at the same time 
belongs to thought. Since the liberty of man has been set up as an absolutely 
ultimate principle, thought itself has been set up as a principle. The 
principle of liberty is not only in thought but the root of thought; this 
principle of liberty is also something in itself concrete, at least in principle it 
is implicitly concrete. Thus far have general culture and philosophic culture 
advanced. Since what is knowable has now been placed entirely within the 
sphere of consciousness, and since the liberty of the spirit has been 
apprehended as absolute, this may be understood to mean that knowledge 
has entered altogether into the realm of the finite. The standpoint of the 
finite was at the same time taken as ultimate, and God as a Beyond outside 
consciousness; duties, rights, knowledge of nature, are finite. Man has 
thereby formed for himself a kingdom of truth, from which God is 
excluded; it is the kingdom of finite truth. The form of finitude may here be 
termed the subjective form; liberty, self-consciousness [Ichheit] of the 
mind, known as the absolute, is essentially subjective — in fact it is the 
subjectivity of thought. The more the human reason has grasped itself in 
itself, the more has it come down from God and the more has it increased 
the field of the finite. Reason is One and All, which is at the same time the 
totality of the finite; reason under these conditions is finite knowledge and 
knowledge of the finite. The question is, since it is this concrete that is 


established (and not metaphysical abstractions), how it constitutes itself in 
itself; and then, how it returns to objectivity, or abrogates its subjectivity, 
i.e. how by means of thought God is to be again brought about, who at an 
earlier time and at the beginning of this period was recognized as alone the 
true. This is what we have to consider in the last period, in dealing with 
Kant, Fichte, and Schelling. 


SECTION THREE. Recent German Philosophy 
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IN THE PHILOSOPHY of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, the revolution to 
which in Germany mind has in these latter days advanced, was formally 
thought out and expressed; the sequence of these philosophies shows the 
course which thought has taken. In this great epoch of the world’s history, 
whose inmost essence is laid hold of in the philosophy of history, two 
nations only have played a part, the German and the French, and this in 
spite of their absolute opposition, or rather because they are so opposite. 
The other nations have taken no real inward part in the same, although 
politically they have indeed so done, both through their governments and 
their people. In Germany this principle has burst forth as thought, spirit, 
Notion; in France, in the form of actuality. In Germany, what there is of 
actuality comes to us as a force of external circumstances, and as a reaction 
against the same. The task of modern German philosophy is, however, 
summed up in taking as its object the unity of thought and Being, which is 
the fundamental idea of philosophy generally, and comprehending it, that is, 
in laying hold of the inmost significance of necessity, the Notion (supra, p. 
360). The philosophy of Kant sets forth, in the first place, the formal aspect 
of the task, but it has the abstract absoluteness of reason in self- 
consciousness as its sole result, and, in one respect, it carried with it a 
certain character of shallowness and want of vigour, in which an attitude of 
criticism and negativity is retained, and which, as far as any positive 
element is concerned, adheres to the facts of consciousness and to mere 
conjecture, while it renounces thought and returns to feeling. On the other 
hand, however, there sprang from this the philosophy of Fichte, which 
speculatively grasps the essence of self-consciousness as concrete egoism, 


but which does not reach beyond this subjective form pertaining to the 
absolute. From it again comes the philosophy of Schelling, which 


subsequently rejects Fichte’s teaching and sets forth the Idea of the 
Absolute, the truth in and for itself. 


A. Jacobi. 
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IN CONNECTION WITH Kant we must here begin by speaking of Jacobi, 
whose philosophy is contemporaneous with that of Kant; in both of these 
the advance beyond the preceding period is very evident. The result in the 
two cases is much the same, although both the starting point and the method 
of progression are somewhat different. In Jacobi’s case the stimulus was 
given mainly by French philosophy, with which he was very conversant, 
and also by German metaphysics, while Kant began rather from the English 
side, that is, from the scepticism of Hume. Jacobi, in that negative attitude 
which he preserved as well as Kant, kept before him the objective aspect of 
the method of knowledge, and specially considered it, for he declared 
knowledge to be in its content incapable of recognizing the Absolute: the 
truth must be concrete, present, but not finite. Kant does not consider the 
content, but took the view of knowledge being subjective; and for this 
reason he declared it to be incapable of recognizing absolute existence. To 
Kant knowledge is thus a knowledge of phenomena only, not because the 
categories are merely limited and finite, but because they are subjective. To 
Jacobi, on the other hand, the chief point is that the categories are not 
merely subjective, but that they themselves are conditioned. This is an 
essential difference between the two points of view, even if they both arrive 
at the same result. 

Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi, born at Diisseldorf in 1743, held office first in 
the Duchy of Berg, and then in Bavaria. He studied in Geneva and Paris, 
associating in the former place with Bonnet and in the latter with Diderot. 
Jacobi was a man of the highest character and culture. He was long 
occupied with State affairs, and in Dusseldorf he held a public office which 


was connected with the administration of the finance department in the 
State. At the time of the French Revolution he was obliged to retire. As a 
Bavarian official he went to Munich, there became President of the 
Academy of Sciences in 1804, which office he, however, resigned in 1812; 
for in the Napoleonic period Protestants were decried as demagogues. He 
lived at Munich till the end of his life, and died at the same place on the 
10th of March, 1819.44 

In the year 1785, Jacobi published Letters on Spinoza, which were 
written in 1783, on the occasion of the dispute with Mendelssohn above- 
mentioned (p. 406); for in none of his writings did Jacobi develop his 
philosophy systematically, he set it forth in letters only. When Mendelssohn 
wished to write a life of Lessing, Jacobi sent to ask him if he knew that 
“Lessing was a Spinozist” (Jacobi’s Werke, Vol. IV. Sec. 1, pp. 39, 40). 
Mendelssohn was displeased at this, and it was the occasion of the 
correspondence. In the course of the dispute it was made evident that those 
who held themselves to be professed philosophers and possessed of a 
monopoly of Lessing’s friendship, such as Nicolai, Mendelssohn, &c., knew 
nothing about Spinozism; not only was there manifested in them the 
superficial character of their philosophic insight, but ignorance as well; with 
Mendelssohn, for instance, this was shown respecting even the outward 
history of the Spinozistic philosophy, and much more regarding the inward 
(Jacobi’s Werke, Vol. IV. Sec. 1, p. 91). That Jacobi asserted Lessing to be a 
Spinozist, and gave a high place to the French — this serious statement 
came to these good men as a thunderbolt from the blue. They — the self- 
satisfied, self-possessed, superior persons — were quite surprised that he 
also made pretensions to knowledge, and of such a “dead dog” as Spinoza 
(ibidem, p. 68). Explanations followed upon this, in which Jacobi further 
developed his philosophic views. 


Mendelssohn is directly opposed to Jacobi, for Mendelssohn took his 
stand on cognition, placed true existence immediately in thought and 
conception, and maintained: “What I cannot think as true does not trouble 
me as doubt. A question which I do not understand, I cannot answer, it is 
for me as good as no question at all.’”*4° He continued to argue on these 
same lines. His proof of the existence of God thus carries with it this 
necessity of thought, viz. that actuality must plainly be in thought, and a 
thinker must be presupposed, or the possibility of the actual is in the 
thinker. “What no thinking Being conceives as possible is not possible, and 
what is thought by no thinking creature as actual cannot be actual in fact. If 
we take away from anything whatsoever the conception formed by a 
thinking Being that that thing is possible or actual, the thing itself is done 
away with.” The Notion of the thing is thus to man the essence of the same. 
“No finite Being can think the actuality of a thing in its perfection as actual, 
and still less can he perceive the possibility and actuality of all present 
things. There must thus be a thinking Being or an understanding which in 
the most perfect way thinks the content of all possibilities as possible, and 
the content of all actualities as actual; i.e. there must be an infinite 
understanding, and this is God.”2 Here on the one hand we see a unity of 
thought and Being, on the other the absolute unity as infinite understanding 
— the former is the self-consciousness which is apprehended as finite 
merely. Actuality, Being, has its possibility in thought, or its possibility is 
thought; it is not a process from possibility to actuality, for the possibility 
remains at home in the actuality. 

Jacobi maintains against these demands of thought — and this in one 
view is the chief thought in his philosophy — that every method of their 
demonstration leads to fatalism, atheism, and Spinozism,* and presents 
God as derived and founded upon something else; for comprehending Him 
signifies demonstrating His dependence. Jacobi thus asserts that mediate 


knowledge consists in giving a cause of something which has in its turn a 
finite effect, and so on; so that a knowledge such as this can all through 
relate to the finite only. 

Jacobi further states upon this subject, in the first place, that “Reason” — 
later on when he distinguished reason and understanding (of which more 
hereafter*“), he altered it to understanding*®*— “can never bring to light 
more than the conditions of what is conditioned, natural laws and 
mechanism. We comprehend a thing when we can deduce it from its 
proximate causes,” and not from the remoter causes; the most remote and 
quite universal cause is always God. “Or” we know the thing if we 
“perceive its immediate conditions as they come in due succession. Thus, 
for instance, we comprehend a circle when we can clearly represent to 
ourselves the mechanism of its origination or its physical conditions; we 
know the syllogistic formulz when we have actually come to know the laws 
to which the human understanding is subject in judgment and conclusion, 
its physical nature and its mechanism. For this reason we have no 
conceptions of qualities as such, but only intuitions. Even of our present 
existence we have a feeling only, but no conceptions. Genuine conceptions 
we have merely of figure, number, position, movement and the forms of 
thought; qualities are known and understood, if they are traced back to these 
and objectively annulled.” This is undoubtedly really finite knowledge, 
which is to give the determinate conditions of anything determinate, to 
demonstrate it as resulting from another cause, in such a way that each 
condition is again conditioned and finite. Jacobi continues: “The business of 
reason is really progressive union and connection, and its speculative 
business is union and connection in accordance with the known laws of 
necessity, i.e. of identity. Everything that reason can bring forth by means of 
analysis, combination, judgment, conclusion, and re-conception, consists in 


nothing but things of nature” (i.e. finite things), “and reason itself, as a 


limited existence, belongs to these things. But the whole of nature, the sum 
of all conditioned existence, cannot reveal more to the investigating 
understanding than what is contained in it, namely, manifold existence, 
changes, a succession of forms” (the conditioned), “and not an actual 
beginning” (of the world), “nor a real principle of any objective 
existence.””*** 

But Jacobi in the second place here accepts reason in a wider sense and 
says: “If we understand by reason the principle of knowledge generally, it is 
the mind from which the whole living nature of man is constituted; through 
it man arises; he is a form which it has adopted.” With this Jacobi’s view of 
the attempt to know the unconditioned is connected. “I take the whole 
human being, and find that his consciousness is composed of two original 
conceptions, the conceptions of the conditioned and the unconditioned. 
Both are inseparably bound up with one another, and yet in such a way that 
the conception of the conditioned presupposes the conception of the 
unconditioned, and can be given in this alone. We are just as certain of its 
existence aS we are of our own conditioned existence, or even more so. 
Since our conditioned existence rests on an infinitude of mediations, there is 
opened up to our investigation a vast field which, for the sake of our 
preservation even, we are forced to work upon.” It would, however, be quite 
another thing to wish to know the unconditioned apart from this practical 
end. However Jacobi here remarks, “To try to discover the conditions of the 
unconditioned, to find a possibility for absolute necessity, and to construct 
this last in order to be able to comprehend it, is what we undertake when we 
endeavour to make nature an existence comprehensible to us, i.e. a merely 
natural existence, and to bring the mechanism of the principle of 
mechanism into the light of day. For if everything which can be said to arise 
and be present in a way comprehensible to us, must arise and be present in a 


conditioned way, we remain, so long as we continue to comprehend, in a 


chain of conditioned conditions. Where this chain breaks off, we cease to 
comprehend, and there the connection which we call nature likewise ceases. 
The conception of the possibility of the outward existence of nature would 
thus be the conception of an absolute beginning or origin of nature; it would 
be the conception of the unconditioned itself in so far as it is a conditioning 
of nature not naturally connected, i.e. a conditioning of nature unconnected 
and unconditioned for us. Now should a conception of what is thus 
unconditioned and unconnected, and consequently supernatural, be 
possible, the unconditioned must cease to be unconditioned, it must itself 
receive conditions; and absolute necessity must commence to be possibility 
in order that it may allow itself to be constructed.”2~ This is contradictory. 
Jacobi then passes on from this point to the second of his main 
propositions, “The unconditioned is called the supernatural. Now since 
everything which lies outside the connection of what is conditioned, of what 
is naturally mediated, also lies outside the sphere of our clear and certain 
knowledge, and cannot be understood through conceptions, the supernatural 
cannot be accepted in any other way by us than that in which it is given to 
us — namely as a fact. It is! This supernatural, this essence of all essence, 
all tongues join in proclaiming to be God.’’*% God as the universal, the true, 
is here taken in the sense of a spiritual generally, in the sense of power, 
wisdom, &c. That God is, however, is to Jacobi not absolutely true; for to 
knowledge pertains His objective absolute existence, but He cannot be said 
to be known. It is thus merely a fact of my consciousness that God exists 
independently apart from my consciousness; this, however, is itself 
maintained through my consciousness; the subjective attitude of thought is 
thus to Jacobi the element of most importance. The consciousness of God, 
which is in our consciousness, 1s, however, of such a nature that along with 
the thought of God we have immediately associated the fact that He is. The 
existence of the supernatural and supersensuous, to which the thought of 


man regarding the natural and finite passes on, 1s just as certain to Jacobi as 
he is himself. This certainty is identical with his self-consciousness; as 
certainly as I am, so certainly is God (Jacobi’s Werke, Vol. III. p. 35). Since 
he thus passes back into self-consciousness, the unconditioned is only for us 
in an immediate way; this immediate knowledge Jacobi calls Faith, inward 
revelation (Werke, Vol. II. pp. 3, 4); to this appeal can be made in man. 
God, the absolute, the unconditioned, cannot, according to Jacobi, be 
proved. For proof, comprehension, means to discover conditions for 
something, to derive it from conditions; but a derived absolute, God, &c., 
would thus not be absolute at all, would not be unconditioned, would not be 
God (Jacobi’s Werke, Vol. II. p. 7). This immediate knowledge of God is 
then the point which is maintained in the philosophy of Jacobi. The faith of 
Kant and of Jacobi are, however, different. To Kant it is a postulate of 
reason, it is the demand for the solution of the contradiction between the 
world and goodness; to Jacobi it is represented on its own account as 
immediate knowledge. 

Everything which has been written upon God since Jacobi’s time, by 
philosophers such as Fries and by theologians, rests on this conception of 
immediate intellectual knowledge, and men even call this revelation, though 
in another sense than the revelation of theology. Revelation as immediate 
knowledge is in ourselves, while the Church holds revelation to be 
something imparted from without.*“ In the theological sense, faith is faith 
in something which is given to us through teaching. It is a sort of deception 
when faith and revelation are spoken of and represented as if faith and 
revelation in the theological sense were here in question; for the sense in 
which they are used, and which may be termed philosophic, is quite a 
different one, however pious an air may be assumed in using the terms. This 
is Jacobi’s standpoint, and whatever is by philosophers and theologians said 
against it, this teaching is eagerly accepted and disseminated. And nowhere 


is there anything to be found but reflections originating from Jacobi, 
whereby immediate knowledge is opposed to philosophic knowledge and to 
reason; and people speak of reason, philosophy, &c., as a blind man speaks 
of colours. It is, indeed, allowed that a man cannot make shoes unless he is 
a shoemaker, even although he have the measure and foot, and also the 
hands. But when Philosophy is concerned, immediate knowledge signifies 
that every man as he walks and stands is a philosopher, that he can 
dogmatize as he chooses, and that he is completely acquainted with 
Philosophy. 

By reason, however, mediate knowledge merely is on the one hand 
understood, and on the other the intellectual perception which speaks of 
facts (supra, pp. 413-415). In this respect it is true that reason is the 
knowledge and revelation of absolute truth, since the understanding is the 
revelation of the finite (Jacobi’s Werke, Vol. II. pp. 8-14, 101). “We 
maintained that two different powers of perception in man have to be 
accepted: a power of perception through visible and tangible and 
consequently corporeal organs of perception, and another kind of power, 
viz. through an invisible organ which in no way represents itself to the 
outward senses, and whose existence is made known to us through feeling 
alone. This organ, a spiritual eye for spiritual objects, has been called by 
men — generally speaking — reason. He whom the pure feelings of the 
beautiful and good, of admiration and love, of respect and awe, do not 
convince that in and with these feelings he perceives something to be 
present which is independent of them, and which is unattainable by the 
outward senses or by an understanding directed upon their perceptions 
alone — such an one cannot be argued with” (Jacobi’s Werke, Vol. II. pp. 
74, 76). But by faith Jacobi likewise understands all that has immediacy of 
Being for me: “Through faith we know that we have a body, we become 
aware of other actual things, and that indeed with the same certainty with 


which we are aware of ourselves. We obtain all conceptions through the 
qualities which we receive and accept, and there is no other way of attaining 
real knowledge; for reason, when it begets objects, begets phantoms of the 


brain. Thus we have a revelation of nature.’*= 


Hence the expression faith, 
which had a deep significance in religion, is made use of for different 
contents of every kind; this in our own time is the point of view most 
commonly adopted. 

Jacobi here brings faith into opposition with thought. Let us compare the 
two, and discover whether they are separated by so great a chasm as those 
who thus oppose them think. On the one hand absolute existence is to faith 
immediate; believing consciousness feels itself penetrated by this as by its 
essence: that existence is its life, believing consciousness asserts itself to be 
in direct unity with it. Thought thinks the absolute existence; such existence 
is to it absolute thought, absolute understanding, pure thought; but that 
signifies that it is likewise immediate itself. On the other hand to faith the 
immediacy of absolute existence has also the significance of a Being: it is, 
and is another than ‘I.’ And the same is true of the thinker; to him it is 
absolute Being, actual in itself, and different from self-consciousness or 
thought as finite understanding, to use the common term. Now what is the 
reason that faith and thought do not understand one another, and each 
recognize itself in the other? In the first place faith has no consciousness of 
being a thought, inasmuch as it asserts absolute consciousness to be 
identical with it as self-consciousness, and has direct inward knowledge of 
the same. But it expresses this simple unity; in its consciousness it is only 
immediacy so to speak in the signification of Being, a unity of its 
unconscious substance. In the second place Being-for-self is contained in 
thought; to this faith opposes the immediacy of Being. Thought, on the 
contrary, has the immediate as absolute potentiality, as absolutely a thing of 
thought: and the immediacy belonging to this thing of thought is without the 


determination of Being, of life. On the heights of this abstraction the two 
stand opposed to each other, as the Aufkldrung which asserts absolute 
existence to be a Beyond of self-consciousness, and as the materialism 
which makes it so to speak present matter (supra, pp. 382, 383). In the one 
case it is in faith and thought as positive existence or thought, and in the 
other it is the negative of self-consciousness, which is thus either only 
determined as negative, as a Beyond, or likewise as existent for self- 
consciousness. Hence faith and thought are both of them knowledge. We 
call universal knowledge thought, particular knowledge we call sensuous 
perception; and we term the introduction of external determinations 
understanding. The universal element in man is thought, but to it likewise 
appertains religious feeling for instance; the animal does not possess it, for 
it has no human feeling; and in so far as this feeling is religious, it is the 
feeling of a thinker, and what determines this feeling is not the 
determination of natural desire, &c., but a universal determination. Thus 
God, even though He is only felt and believed in, is yet the universal taken 
quite abstractly — even in His personality He is the absolutely universal 
personality. 

As thought and faith are thus one, the same is true of the antithesis 
between mediated and immediate knowledge. We must, it is true, keep 
before our eyes the fact that what is revealed in immediate knowledge is the 
universal. But abstract immediate knowledge is natural, sensuous 
knowledge; the immediate man in his natural condition, in his desires, does 
not know this universal. Children, the Esquimaux, &c., know nothing of 
God; or what the natural man knows of Him is not a real knowledge of 
Him. Thus the intuitive knowledge of the Egyptians told them that God was 
an ox or a cat, and the Indians still possess similar sorts of knowledge. On 
the other hand when man has come so far as to know God as merely an 
object of the mind, i.e. as spiritual, it is easy to perceive that this knowledge 


which is asserted to be immediate is really a result mediated through 
instruction, through a long continued culture. It is only by means of being 
elevated above nature that man arrives at a consciousness of what is higher, 
and at a knowledge of the universal; there indeed his knowledge is 
immediate, but he has only arrived at this through mediation. I think, and 
thus I know the universal immediately, but this very thought is just process 
in itself, movement and life. All life is process within itself, is mediated, 
and this is all the more true of spiritual life; for it is the passing from one to 
the other, that is, from the merely natural and sensuous to the spiritual. It 
thus indicates a deficiency in the most simple reflection not to know that the 
universal is not in immediate knowledge, but is a result of the culture, the 
education, and the self-revelation of the human race. If immediate 
knowledge is to be allowed, everyone will be responsible merely to himself: 
this man knows this, another that, and consequently everything is justified 
and approved, however contrary to right and religion. This opposition 
between immediacy and mediacy is thus a very barren and quite empty 
determination; it is a platitude of the extremest type to consider anything 
like this to be a true opposition; it proceeds from a most wooden 
understanding, which thinks that an immediacy can be something on its 
own account, without a mediation within itself. If Philosophy were to result 
in this it would be a poor affair; these determinations are merely forms, 
none of which has intrinsic truth. The form into which Philosophy has in 
Jacobi’s case finally fallen, which is that immediacy is grasped as absolute, 
manifests a lack of all critical faculty, of all logic. The Kantian philosophy 
is critical philosophy, but from it the fact has been omitted that we cannot 
constitute the infinite with finite categories — and immediacy is such an 
one. When we regard this opposition more closely all knowledge may be 
termed immediate, but all immediate knowledge is likewise mediated in 


itself. This we know within our consciousness, and we may see it in the 


most general phenomena. I know, for example, of America immediately, 
and yet this knowledge is very much mediated. If I stand in America and 
see its soil, I must first of all have journeyed to it, Columbus must first have 
discovered it, ships must have been built, &c.; all these discoveries and 
inventions pertain to it. That which we now know immediately 1s 
consequently a result of infinitely many mediations. Likewise when I see a 
right-angled triangle I know that the squares of the two sides are equal to 
the square of the hypotenuse: I know this immediately, and yet I have 
merely learned it and am convinced of it through the mediation of proof. 
Immediate knowledge is thus everywhere mediated, and Philosophy does 
nothing but bring this to consciousness — demonstrating the mediation 
which in point of fact is already present there, e.g. in religion, &c. 

The philosophy of Jacobi, inasmuch as it says: “Thought cannot proceed 
further than to the feeling of God,” has been accepted uwtiliter; 1t was more 
easily arrived at than in the case of Kant. Knowledge, however, is 
something very different from what Jacobi calls such; against finite 
knowledge his arguments are quite correct. Immediate knowledge is not 
knowledge, comprehension, for that implies that the content is determined 
in itself, i.e. 1s grasped as concrete. But in immediate knowledge it is the 
case that the only fact known of God is that He exists. For should there be 
determinations respecting God, they must, according to Jacobi, be grasped 
as a finite, and the knowledge of them would again merely be a progression 
from finite to finite. There thus remains only the indeterminate conception 
of God, an “Above me,” an indeterminate Beyond. This gives accordingly 
the same result as does the Aufkldrung, viz. that the highest reality is 
ultimate: we find the same in French philosophy and in Kant — only here 
we still have the opinion that this emptiness is the highest philosophy 
possible. But if each standpoint has an aspect wherein it is justified, there 
always rests in the proposition that the human mind knows God 


immediately, the important consideration that we have here a recognition of 
the freedom of the human spirit: in it we have the source of the knowledge 
of God, and all externality of authority is thus abrogated in this principle. 
The principle is hereby gained, but only the principle of freedom of spirit; 
and the greatness of our time rests in the fact that freedom, the peculiar 
possession of mind whereby it is at home with itself in itself, is recognized, 
and that mind has this consciousness within itself. This however is merely 
abstract, for the next step is that the principle of freedom is again purified 
and comes to its true objectivity, so that not everything which strikes me or 
springs up within me must, because it is manifested in me, hold good as 
true. It is only through thought, which casts off the particular and 
accidental, that the principle receives this objectivity which is independent 
of mere subjectivity and in and for itself — though in such a way that the 
freedom of mind still remains respected. One’s own spirit must bear witness 
to spirit that God is Spirit; the content must be true. But this does not give 
authenticity to itself by its being revealed with certainty to me. This is the 
standpoint, and we have thus seen its deficiency and the greatness of the 


principle which 1s involved in it. 


B. Kant. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF Kant, which we have now more particularly to 
consider, made its appearance at the same time as the above. While 
Descartes asserted certainty to be the unity of thought and Being, we now 
have the consciousness of thought in its subjectivity, i.e. in the first place, as 
determinateness in contrast with objectivity, and then as finitude and 
progression in finite determinations. Abstract thought as _ personal 
conviction is that which is maintained as certain; its contents are 
experience, but the methods adopted by experience are once more formal 
thought and argument. Kant turns back to the standpoint of Socrates; we see 
in him the freedom of the subject as we saw it with the Stoics, but the task 
in respect of content is now placed on a higher level. An endless aiming at 
the concrete is required for thought, a filling up in accordance with the rule 
which completion prescribes, which signifies that the content is itself the 
Idea as the unity of the Notion and reality. With Jacobi thought, 
demonstration, does not in the first place reach beyond the finite and 
conditioned, and in the second place, even when God is likewise the 
metaphysical object, the demonstration is really the making Him 
conditioned and finite; in the third place the unconditioned, what is then 
immediately certain, only exists in faith, a subjectively fixed point of view 
but an unknowable one, that is to say an undetermined, indeterminable, and 
consequently an unfruitful one. The standpoint of the philosophy of Kant, 
on the contrary, is in the first place to be found in the fact that thought has 
through its reasoning got so far as to grasp itself not as contingent but rather 
as in itself the absolute ultimate. In the finite, in connection with the finite, 
an absolute standpoint is raised which acts as a connecting bond; it binds 


together the finite and leads up to the infinite. Thought grasped itself as all 
in all, as absolute in judgment; for it nothing external is authoritative, since 
all authority can receive validity only through thought. This thought, 
determining itself within itself and concrete, is, however, in the second 
place, grasped as subjective, and this aspect of subjectivity is the form 
which from Jacobi’s point of view is predominant; the fact that thought is 
concrete Jacobi has on the other hand for the most part set aside. Both 
standpoints remain philosophies of subjectivity; since thought is subjective, 
the capacity of knowing the absolute is denied to it. To Kant God cannot on 
the one hand be found in experience; He can neither be found in outward 
experience — as Lalande discovered when he swept the whole heavens and 
found no God — nor can He be discovered within; though no doubt mystics 
and enthusiasts can experience many things in themselves, and amongst 
these God, i.e. the Infinite. On the other hand Kant argues to prove the 
existence of God, who is to him an hypothesis necessary for the explanation 
of things, a postulate of practical reason. But in this connection another 
French astronomer made the following reply to the Emperor Napoleon: “Je 
n'ai pas eu besoin de cette hypothése.” According to this the truth 
underlying the Kantian philosophy is the recognition of freedom. Even 
Rousseau represented the absolute to be found in freedom; Kant has the 
same principle, but taken rather from the theoretic side. The French regard 
it from the side of will, which is represented in their proverb: “J/ a la téte 
pres du bonnet.” France possesses the sense of actuality, of promptitude; 
because in that country conception passes more immediately into action, 
men have there applied themselves more practically to the affairs of 
actuality. But however much freedom may be in itself concrete, it was as 
undeveloped and in its abstraction that it was there applied to actuality; and 
to make abstractions hold good in actuality means to destroy actuality. The 
fanaticism which characterized the freedom which was put into the hands of 


the people was frightful. In Germany the same principle asserted the rights 
of consciousness on its own account, but it has been worked out in a merely 
theoretic way. We have commotions of every kind within us and around us, 
but through them all the German head quietly keeps its nightcap on and 
silently carries on its operations beneath it. 

Immanuel Kant was born at Ko6nigsberg in 1724, and there studied 
theology to begin with; in the year 1755 he entered upon his work as an 
academic teacher; in 1770 he became professor of logic, and in 1804 he 
died at K6nigsberg on the 12th of February, having almost attained his 
eightieth year (Tennemann’s Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie by 
Wendt, § 380, pp. 465, 466), without ever having left his native town. 

While to Wolff thought as thought was merely positive self-identity and 
grasped itself as such, we saw the negative self-moving thought, the 
absolute Notion, appear in all its power in France; and in the Aufkldrung it 
likewise made its way to Germany in such a manner that all existence, all 
action, was called upon to serve a useful purpose, i.e. the implicit was done 
away with and everything had to be for another; and that for which 
everything had to be is man, self-consciousness, taken, however, as 
signifying all men generally. The consciousness of this action in abstract 
form is the Kantian philosophy. It is thus the self-thinking absolute Notion 
that passes into itself which we see making its appearance in Germany 
through this philosophy, in such a way that all reality falls within self- 
consciousness; it is the idealism which vindicates all moments of the 
implicit to self-consciousness, but which at first itself remains subject to a 
contradiction, inasmuch as it still separates this implicit from itself. In other 
words the Kantian philosophy no doubt leads reality back to self- 
consciousness, but it can supply no reality to this essence of self- 
consciousness, or to this pure self-consciousness, nor can it demonstrate 


Being in the same. It apprehends simple thought as having difference in 


itself, but does not yet apprehend that all reality rests on this difference; it 
does not know how to obtain mastery over the individuality of self- 
consciousness, and although it describes reason very well, it does this in an 
unthinking empiric way which again robs it of the truth it has. Theoretically 
the Kantian philosophy is the “Illumination” or Aufklarung reduced to 
method; it states that nothing true can be known, but only the phenomenal; 
it leads knowledge into consciousness and self-consciousness, but from this 
standpoint maintains it to be a subjective and finite knowledge. Thus 
although it deals with the infinite Idea, expressing its formal categories and 
arriving at its concrete claims, it yet again denies this to be the truth, 
making it a simple subjective, because it has once for all accepted finite 
knowledge as the fixed and ultimate standpoint. This philosophy made an 
end of the metaphysic of the understanding as an objective dogmatism, but 
in fact it merely transformed it into a subjective dogmatism, i.e. into a 
consciousness in which these same finite determinations of the 
understanding persist, and the question of what is true in and for itself has 
been abandoned. Its study is made difficult by its diffuseness and prolixity, 
and by the peculiar terminology found in it. Nevertheless this diffuseness 
has one advantage, that inasmuch as the same thing is often repeated, the 
main points are kept before us, and these cannot easily be lost from view. 
We shall endeavour to trace the lines which Kant pursued. The 
philosophy of Kant has in the first place a direct relation to that of Hume as 
stated above (p. 370). That is to say, the significance of the Kantian 
philosophy, generally expressed, is from the very beginning to allow that 
determinations such as those of universality and necessity are not to be met 
with in perception, and this Hume has already shown in relation to Locke. 
But while Hume attacks the universality and necessity of the categories 
generally, and Jacobi their finitude, Kant merely argues against their 
objectivity in so far as they are present in external things themselves, while 


maintaining them to be objective in the sense of holding good as universal 
and necessary, as they do, for instance, in mathematics and natural 
science.“* The fact that we crave for universality and necessity as that 
which first constitutes the objective, Kant thus undoubtedly allows. But if 
universality and necessity do not exist in external things, the question arises 
“Where are they to be found?” To this Kant, as against Hume, maintains 
that they must be a priori, i.e. that they must rest on reason itself, and on 
thought as self-conscious reason; their source is the subject, “I” in my self- 
consciousness.*~ This, simply expressed, is the main point in the Kantian 
philosophy. 

In the second place the philosophy of Kant is likewise called a critical 
philosophy because its aim, says Kant, is first of all to supply a criticism of 
our faculties of knowledge; for before obtaining knowledge we must inquire 
into the faculties of knowledge. To the healthy human understanding that is 
plausible, and to it this has been a great discovery. Knowledge is thereby 
represented as an instrument, as a method and means whereby we 
endeavour to possess ourselves of the truth. Thus before men can make 
their way to the truth itself they must know the nature and function of their 
instrument. They must see whether it is capable of supplying what is 
demanded of it — of seizing upon the object; they must know what the 
alterations it makes in the object are, in order that these alterations may not 
be mixed up with the determinations of the object itself2*2 This would 
appear as though men could set forth upon the search for truth with spears 
and staves. And a further claim is made when it is said that we must know 
the faculty of knowledge before we can know. For to investigate the 
faculties of knowledge means to know them; but how we are to know 
without knowing, how we are to apprehend the truth before the truth, it is 
impossible to say. It is the old story of the oyoAaotiKdg who would not go 
into the water till he could swim. Thus since the investigation of the 


faculties of knowledge is itself knowing, it cannot in Kant attain to what it 
aims at because it is that already — it cannot come to itself because it is 
already with itself; the same thing happens as happened with the Jews, the 
Spirit passes through the midst of them and they know it not. At the same 
time the step taken by Kant is a great and important one — that is, the fact 
that he has made knowledge the subject of his consideration. 

On the one hand this critique of knowledge applies to the empirical 
knowledge of Locke, which asserts itself to be grounded on experience, 
and, on the other hand, it also deals with what claims to be on the whole a 
more metaphysical kind of philosophy — the Wolffian and German — 
which had also taken up the line of proceeding on the more empiric method 
which has been depicted. But this last has at the same time kept itself 
separate from the merely empiric method, inasmuch as its main efforts have 
been directed towards making such categories of thought as those of 
potentiality, actuality, God, &c., have as their foundation categories of the 
understanding, and then reasoning from them. The Kantian philosophy is in 
the first instance directed against both. Kant takes away the objective 
significance of the determinations of the Wolffian metaphysics, and shows 
how they must be ascribed to subjective thought alone. At the same time 
Jacobi likewise declared himself against this metaphysic, but since he 
started more especially from the standpoint of the French and Germans, his 
point of view was different: he asserts that our finite thought can set forth 
finite determinations alone, and thus can only consider God and Spirit in 
accordance with finite relationships. On the practical side there reigned at 
that time the so-called happiness theory, since man’s inherent Notion and 
the way to realize this Notion was apprehended in morality as a satisfaction 
of his desires. As against this Kant has very rightly shown that it involves a 
heteronomy and not an autonomy of reason — a determination through 


nature and consequently an absence of freedom. But because the rational 


principle of Kant was formal, and his successors could not make any further 
progress with reason, and yet morality had to receive a content, Fries and 
others must still be called Hedonists though they avoid giving themselves 
the name. 

In the third place, as regards the relation of the categories to the material 
which is given through experience, there is according to Kant already 
inherent in the subjective determinations of thought, e.g. in those of cause 
and effect, the capacity of themselves to bind together the differences which 
are present in that material. Kant considers thought as in great measure a 
synthetic activity, and hence he represents the main question of Philosophy 
to be this, “How are synthetic judgments a priori possible?’*~ Judgment 
signifies the combination of thought-determinations as subject and 
predicate. Synthetic judgments a priori are nothing else than a connection 
of opposites through themselves, or the absolute Notion, 7.e. the relations of 
different determinations such as those of cause and effect, given not through 
experience but through thought. Space and time likewise form the 
connecting element; they are thus a priori, i.e. in self-consciousness. Since 
Kant shows that thought has synthetic judgments a priori which are not 
derived from perception, he shows that thought is so to speak concrete in 
itself. The idea which is present here is a great one, but, on the other hand, 
quite an ordinary signification is given it, for it is worked out from points of 
view which are inherently rude and empirical, and a scientific form is the 
last thing that can be claimed for it. In the presentation of it there is a lack 
of philosophical abstraction, and it is expressed in the most commonplace 
way; to say nothing more of the barbarous terminology, Kant remains 
restricted and confined by his psychological point of view and empirical 
methods. 

To mention one example only of his barbarous expressions, Kant calls 
his philosophy (Kritik der reinen Vernunft, p. 19) a Transcendental 


philosophy, i.e. a system of principles of pure reason which demonstrate the 
universal and necessary elements in the self-conscious understanding, 
without occupying themselves with objects or inquiring what universality 
and necessity are; this last would be transcendent. Transcendent and 
transcendental have accordingly to be clearly distinguished. Transcendent 
mathematics signifies the mathematics in which the determination of 
infinitude is made use of in a pre-eminent degree: in this sphere of 
mathematics we say, for instance, that the circle consists of an infinitude of 
straight lines; the periphery is represented as straight, and since the curve is 
represented as straight this passes beyond the geometric category and is 
consequently transcendent. Kant, on the contrary, defines the transcendental 
philosophy as not a philosophy which by means of categories passes 
beyond its own sphere, but one which points out in subjective thought, in 
consciousness, the sources of what may become transcendent. Thought 
would thus be transcendent if the categories of universality, of cause and 
effect, were predicated of the object, for in this way men would from the 
subjective element ‘transcend’ into another sphere. We are not justified in 
so doing as regards the result nor even to begin with, since we merely 
contemplate thought within thought itself. Thus we do not desire to consider 
the categories in their objective sense, but in so far as thought is the source 
of such synthetic relationships; the necessary and universal thus here 
receive the significance of resting in our faculties of knowledge. But from 
this faculty of knowledge Kant still separates the implicit, the thing-in- 
itself, so that the universality and necessity are all the time a subjective 
conditionment of knowledge merely, and reason with its universality and 
necessity does not attain to a knowledge of the truth.*° For it requires 
perception and experience, a material empirically given in order, as 
subjectivity, to attain to knowledge. As Kant says, these form its 
“constituent parts”; one part it has in itself, but the other is empirically 


given.*+ When reason desires to be independent, to exist in itself and to 


derive truth from itself, it becomes transcendent; it transcends experience 
because it lacks the other constituent, and then creates mere hallucinations 
of the brain. It is hence not constitutive in knowledge but only regulative; it 
is the unity and rule for the sensuous manifold. But this unity on its own 
account is the unconditioned, which, transcending experience, merely 
arrives at contradictions. In the practical sphere alone is reason constitutive. 
The critique of reason is consequently not the knowing of objects, but of 
knowledge and its principles, its range and limitations, so that it does not 
become transcendent.“ This is an extremely general account of what we 
shall now consider in its separate details. 

In dealing with this matter Kant adopts the plan of first considering 
theoretic reason, the knowledge which relates to outward objects. In the 
second place he investigates the will as self-actualization; and, in the third 
place, the faculty of judgment, the special consideration of the unity of the 
universal and individual; how far he gets in this matter we shall likewise 
see. But the critique of the faculty of knowledge is the matter of main 
importance. 

1. In the first place, as to the theoretic philosophy, Kant in the Critique of 
Pure Reason sets to work in a psychological manner, i.e. historically, 
inasmuch as he describes the main stages in theoretic consciousness. The 
first faculty is sensuousness generally, the second understanding, the third 
reason. All this he simply narrates; he accepts it quite empirically, without 
developing it from the Notion or proceeding by necessity. 

a. The a priori fact of sensuous existence, the forms of sensuous 
existence, constitute the beginning of this transcendentalism. Kant calls the 
judgment of the same the transcendental esthetic. Nowadays esthetic 
signifies the knowledge of the beautiful. But here the doctrine of intuition 


or perception is taken from the point of view of its universality, i.e. from 


what in it pertains to the subject as such. Perception, says Kant, is the 
knowledge of an object given to us through the senses; sensuousness, 
however, is the capacity of being affected by conceptions as external. Now, 
according to Kant, in perception there are to be found all manner of 
contents, and in dealing with this he first of all distinguishes feeling as 
external, such as redness, colour, hardness, &c., and then as internal, such 
as justice, wrath, love, fear, pleasurable and religious feelings, &c. He says 
content such as this forms the one constituent and pertains to feeling; all 
this is subjective and merely subjective. In this sensuous element there 1s, 
however, a universal sensuous element likewise contained, which as such 
does not belong to feeling in so far as it is immediately determined; in such 
a content this ‘other’ consists in the categories of space and time, which of 
themselves are void and empty. The filling in is performed by the content, 
by colour, softness, hardness, &c., as regards space; while as regards time, 
the same content, so soon as it is something transient, or again some other 
content, and in particular inward feelings are what causes the determination. 
Space and time are consequently pure, i.e. abstract perceptions in which we 
place outside of us the content of individual sensations, either in time as 
succeeding one another, or in space as separate from one another. Here we 
thus meet with the division between subjectivity and objectivity, for if we 
isolate the ‘alongside of’ and ‘after’ we have space and time. It is the act of 
a priori sensuousness to project the content; the forms of intuition or 
perception constitute this pure perception.* Now everything indeed is 
termed perception, even thought and consciousness; God, who certainly 
pertains to thought alone, is said to be comprehended by perception or 
intuition, the so-called immediate consciousness. 

Kant further remarks in this regard, (1) “Space is no empirical Notion 
which has been derived from outward experiences.” But the Notion is never 
really anything empiric: it is in barbarous forms like this that Kant, 


however, always expresses himself: “For in order that I may relate my 
sensations to something outside of me, I must presuppose space.” Of time 
Kant speaks in similar terms: “In order that something outside of me may 
be represented in separate space or time, the conception of space and time 
must come first, or it cannot be derived from experience, for experience 
first becomes possible through this antecedent conception.” That is to say, 
time and space which may appear as objective, since their particular filling 
in certainly belongs to subjective feeling, are not empirical; for 
consciousness has time and space first of all in itself. (2) “Space is a 
necessary conception which lies at the basis of all external perceptions. 
Space and time are conceptions a priori, because we cannot represent things 
without space and time. Time is a necessary basis for all phenomena.” As a 
priori, space and time are universal and necessary, that is to say we find this 
to be the case; but it does not follow that they must be previously present as 
conceptions. They are fundamental indeed, but they are likewise an external 
universal. Kant however places the matter somewhat in this fashion: there 
are things-in-themselves outside, but devoid of time and_= space; 
consciousness now comes, and it has time and space beforehand present in 
it as the possibility of experience, just as in order to eat it has mouth and 
teeth, &c., as conditions necessary for eating. The things which are eaten 
have not the mouth and teeth, and as eating is brought to bear on things, so 
space and time are also brought to bear on them; just as things are placed in 
the mouth and between the teeth, so is it with space and time. (3) “Space 
and time are not general Notions of the relations of things, but pure intuitive 
perceptions. For we can only represent to ourselves one space; there are not 
different component parts of space.” The same is the case with time. The 
abstract conception tree, for example, is in its actuality a number of 
individual and separate trees, but spaces are not such particulars, nor are 


they parts; for one immediate continuity remains, and hence a simple unity. 


Ordinary perception has always something individual before it; space or 
time are always however one only, and therefore a priori. It might however 
be replied to Kant: The nature of space and time undoubtedly involves their 
being an abstract universal; but there is in like manner only one blue. (4) 
“Each Notion or conception certainly comprises an infinite number of 
conceptions under itself, but not within itself; nevertheless this last is the 
case in space and time, and they are therefore intuitive perceptions and not 
Notions or conceptions.”** Space and time, then, are certainly not thought- 
determinations, if no thoughts are there present, but a Notion, so soon as we 
have a Notion of them. 

From the transcendental point of view it is likewise maintained that this 
conception of space and time contains synthetic propositions a priori, 
connected with the consciousness of its necessity. Examples of these 
synthetic propositions are sought in statements such as that of space having 
three dimensions, or in the definition of a straight line, that it is the shortest 
distance between two points, and likewise in the statement that 5 + 7 = 
12.4 All these propositions are however very analytic. Kant nevertheless in 
the first place holds that such propositions do not take their rise from 
experience, or, aS we might better express it, are not an individual 
contingent perception; this 1s very true, the perception is universal and 
necessary. In the second place he states that we acquire them from pure 
sensuous perception, and not through the understanding or Notion. But Kant 
does not grasp the two together, and yet this comprehension of them is 
involved in such propositions being immediately certain even in ordinary 
perception. When Kant then expresses himself (Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 
p. 49) to the effect that we have many sensations which constitute “the real 
matter,” with which we externally and inwardly “occupy our minds,” and 
that the mind has in itself in space and time “formal conditions of the mode 
in which we place them” (those manifold feelings) “in our mind,” the 


question of how mind arrives at having just these special forms now forces 
itself upon us. But what the nature of time and space is, it does not occur to 
the Kantian philosophy to inquire. To it what space and time are in 
themselves does not signify ‘What is their Notion,’ but ‘Are they external 
things or something in the mind?’ 

b. The second faculty, the understanding, is something very different 
from sensuousness; the latter is Receptivity, while Kant calls thought in 
general Spontaneity — an expression which belongs to the philosophy of 
Leibnitz. The understanding is active thought, I myself; it “is the faculty of 
thinking the object of sensuous perception.” Yet it has thoughts merely 
without real content: “Thoughts without content are void and empty, 
sensuous perceptions without Notions are blind.” The understanding thus 
obtains from the sensuous its matter, both empirical and a priori, time and 
space; and it thinks this matter, but its thoughts are very different from this 
matter. Or it is a faculty of a particular kind, and it is only when both occur, 
when the sensuous faculty has supplied material and the understanding has 
united to this its thoughts, that knowledge results.** The thoughts of the 
understanding as such are thus limited thoughts, thoughts of the finite only. 

Now logic, as transcendental logic, likewise sets forth the conceptions 
which the understanding has a priori in itself and “whereby it thinks objects 
completely a priori.” Thoughts have a form which signifies their being the 
synthetic function which brings the manifold into a unity. J am this unity, 
the transcendental apperception, the pure apperception of  self- 
consciousness. I = I; J must ‘accompany’ all our conceptions.*~ This is a 
barbarous exposition of the matter. As self-consciousness I am _ the 
completely void, general I, completely indeterminate and abstract; 
apperception is determination generally, the activity whereby I transplant an 
empirical content into my simple consciousness, while perception rather 


signifies feeling or conceiving. In order that a content may enter this One, it 


must be infected by its simplicity; it is thus that the content first becomes 
my content. The comprehending medium is ‘I’; whatever I have to do with 
must allow itself to be forced into these forms of unity. This is a great fact, 
an important item of knowledge; what thought produces is unity; thus it 
produces itself, for it is the One. Yet the fact that I am the one and, as 
thinking, the simplifier, is not by Kant satisfactorily set forth. The unity 
may likewise be called relation; for in so far as a manifold is presupposed, 
and as this on the one side remains a manifold while on the other side it is 
set forth as one, so far may it be said to be related. 

Now as ‘I’ is the universal transcendental unity of self-consciousness 
which binds together the empirical matter of conception generally, there are 
various modes in this relationship, and here we have the transcendental 
nature of the categories or universal thought-determinations. But Kant 
(Kritik der reinen Vernunft, pp. 70, 77) approaches these modes of 
simplicity by accepting them as they are classified in ordinary logic. For he 
says that in common logic particular kinds of judgment are brought 
forward; and since judgment is a special kind of relationship of the 
manifold, the various functions of thought which ‘I has in it are shown 
therein. But the following kinds of judgment have been noticed, viz. 
Universal, Particular and Singular; Affirmative, Negative, Infinite; 
Categorical, Hypothetical, Disjunctive; Assertoric, Problematic and 
Apodictic judgments. These particular modes of relationship now brought 
forward are the pure forms of the understanding. There are thus, according 
to Kant (Kritik der reinen Vernunft, pp. 75, 76, 78-82), twelve fundamental 
categories, which fall into four classes; and it is noteworthy, and deserves to 
be recognized, that each species of judgment again constitutes a triad. (1) 
The first kind of categories are those of Quantity, viz. Unity, Plurality and 
Totality. Plurality is negation of the one, the assertion of difference; and the 
third, the bringing of the other two into one, plurality circumscribed, the 


indeterminate plurality comprehended as one, is the Totality. (2) In the 
second series are the categories of Quality: Reality, Negation, Limitation. 
Limitation is as real or positive as negation. (3) The third series comprises 
the categories of relation, of connection; and first of all, indeed, the relation 
of Substantiality, Substance and Accident: then the relation of Causality, the 
relation of Cause and Effect, and finally Reciprocity. (4) The categories of 
Modality, of the relation of the objective to our thought, come fourth, viz. 
Possibility, Existence (actuality) and Necessity. Possibility should come 
second; in abstract thought, however, the empty conception comes first. It 
betrays a great instinct for the Notion when Kant says that the first category 
is positive, the second the negative of the first, the third the synthesis of the 
two. The triplicity, this ancient form of the Pythagoreans, Neo-Platonists 
and of the Christian religion, although it here reappears as a quite external 
schema only, conceals within itself the absolute form, the Notion. But since 
Kant says that a conception can determine itself in me as accidental, as 
cause, effect, unity, plurality, &c., we thereby have the whole of the 
metaphysics of the understanding. Kant does not follow up further the 
derivation of these categories, and he finds them imperfect, but he says that 
the others are derived from them. Kant thus accepts the categories in an 
empiric way, without thinking of developing of necessity these differences 
from unity. Just as little did Kant attempt to deduce time and space, for he 
accepted them likewise from experience — a quite unphilosophic and 
unjustifiable procedure. 

Thinking understanding is thus indeed the source of the individual 
categories, but because on their own account they are void and empty, they 
only have significance through their union with the given, manifold 
material of perception, feeling, &c. Such connection of sensuous material 
with categories now constitutes the facts of experience, i.e. the matter of 
sensation after it is brought under the categories; and this is knowledge 


generally.“ The matter of perception which pertains to the feelings or 


sensuous perception is not left in the determination of individuality and 
immediacy, but I am active in relation to it, inasmuch as I bring it into 
connection through the categories and elevate it into universal species, 
natural laws, &c. The question of whether a completed sensuousness or the 
Notion is the higher may accordingly be easily decided. For the laws of the 
heavens are not immediately perceived, but merely the change in position 
on the part of the stars. It is only when this object of immediate perception 
is laid hold of and brought under universal thought-determinations that 
experience arises therefrom, which has a claim to validity for all time. The 
category which brings the unity of thought into the content of feeling is thus 
the objective element in experience, which receives thereby universality and 
necessity, while that which is perceived is rather the subjective and 
contingent. Our finding both these elements in experience demonstrates 
indeed that a correct analysis has been made. Kant (Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft, pp. 119, 120) however connects with this the statement that 
experience grasps phenomena only, and that by means of the knowledge 
which we obtain through, experience we do not know things as they are in 
themselves, but only as they are in the form of laws of perception and 
sensuousness. For the first component part of experience, sensation, is 
doubtless subjective, since it is connected with our organs. The matter of 
perception is only what it is in my sensation. I know of this sensation only 
and not of the thing. But, in the second place, the objective, which ought to 
constitute the opposite to this subjective side, 1s itself subjective likewise: it 
does not indeed pertain to my feeling, but it remains shut up in the region of 
my self-consciousness; the categories are only determinations of our 
thinking understanding. Neither the one nor the other is consequently 
anything in itself, nor are both together, knowledge, anything in itself, for it 
only knows phenomena — a strange contradiction. 


The transition of the category to the empiric is made in the following 
way: “Pure conceptions of the understanding are quite of a different nature 
from empiric, indeed from any sensuous perceptions;” we have thus “to 
show how pure conceptions of the understanding can be applied to 
phenomena.” This is dealt with by the transcendental faculty of judgment. 
For Kant says that in the mind, in self-consciousness, there are pure 
conceptions of the understanding and pure sensuous perceptions; now it is 
the schematism of the pure understanding, the transcendental faculty of the 
imagination, which determines the pure sensuous perception in conformity 
with the category and thus constitutes the transition to experience.*” The 
connection of these two is again one of the most attractive sides of the 
Kantian philosophy, whereby pure sensuousness and pure understanding, 
which were formerly expressed as absolute opposites, are now united. There 
is thus here present a perceptive understanding or an understanding 
perception; but Kant does not see this, he does not bring these thoughts 
together: he does not grasp the fact that he has here brought both sides of 
knowledge into one, and has thereby expressed their implicitude. 
Knowledge itself is in fact the unity and truth of both moments; but with 
Kant the thinking understanding and sensuousness are both something 
particular, and they are only united in an external, superficial way, just as a 
piece of wood and a leg might be bound together by a cord. Thus, for 
example, the conception of substance in the schema becomes permanent in 
time,*” i.e. the pure conception of the understanding, the pure category, is 
brought into unity with the form of pure sensuous perception. 

In as far as we have to deal with our own determinations only and as we 
do not reach the implicit, the true objective, the Kantian philosophy called 
itself Idealism. But in this connection Kant (Kritik der retnen Vernunft, pp. 
200, 201) brings forward a refutation of empirical or material idealism, 


thus: “I am conscious of my existence as determined in time. But all time- 


determination presupposes something permanent in perception. This 
permanence cannot be” a sensuous perception “in me.” For all the 
determining grounds of my existence which are met with in me are 
conceptions, and as such themselves require a constant element different 
from them, and in relation to which the change taking place in them — 
consequently “my existence in time,” in which they change, “may be 
determined.” Or I am conscious of my existence as of an empirical 
consciousness which is only capable of being determined in relation to 
something which is outside of me; i.e. | am conscious of something external 
to me. Conversely it may be said: I am conscious of external things as 
determined in time and as changing; these hence presuppose something 
constant which is not in them but outside of them. And this is ‘I,’ the 
transcendental ground of their universality and necessity, of their 
implicitude, the unity of self-consciousness. On another occasion Kant 
regards it thus (Kritik der retnen Vernunft, p. 101): These moments confuse 
themselves, because the constant element is itself a category. Idealism, 
when we regard it as signifying that nothing exists outside of my individual 
self-consciousness as individual, as also the refutation of this, the assertion 
that things exist outside of my self-consciousness as individual, are the one 
as bad as the other. The former is the idealism of Berkeley, in which self- 
consciousness as individual is alone in question, or the world of self- 
consciousness appears as a number of limited, sensuous, individual 
conceptions, which are as completely devoid of truth as though they were 
called things. The truth or untruth does not rest in their being things or 
conceptions, but in their limitation and contingency, whether as conceptions 
or things. The refutation of this idealism is nothing more than calling 
attention to the fact that this empirical consciousness does not exist in itself 
— just as those empiric things do not exist in themselves. But the knowing 
subject does not with Kant really arrive at reason, for it remains still the 


individual self-consciousness as such, which is opposed to the universal. As 
a matter of fact there is described in what we have seen only the empirical 
finite self-consciousness which requires a material from outside, or which is 
limited. We do not ask whether these facts of knowledge are in and for 
themselves true or untrue; the whole of knowledge remains within 
subjectivity, and on the other side there is the thing-in-itself as an external. 
This subjectivity is however concrete in itself; even the determinate 
categories of the thinking understanding are concrete, and much more is 
experience so — the synthesis of the sensation and the category. 

c. The third faculty Kant finds in reason, to which he advances from the 
understanding after the same psychological method; that is to say, he hunts 
through the soul’s sack to see what faculties are still to be found there; and 
thus by merest chance he lights on Reason. It would make no difference if 
there had been no Reason there, just as with physicists it is a matter of 
perfect indifference whether, for instance, there is such a thing as 
magnetism or not. “All our knowledge begins from the senses, thence 
proceeds to the understanding, and finishes up with reason; nothing higher 
than this is to be found in us, for it signifies the working up of the material 
of perception, and the reducing of it to the highest unity of thought.” 
Reason is therefore, according to Kant, the power of obtaining knowledge 
from principles, that is, the power of knowing the particular in the universal 
by means of Notions; the understanding, on the contrary, reaches its 
particular by means of perception. But the categories are themselves 
particular. The principle of reason, according to Kant, is really the 
universal, inasmuch as it finds the unconditioned involved in the 
conditioned knowledge of the understanding. Understanding is hence for 
him thought in finite relations; reason, on the contrary, is thought which 
makes the unconditioned its object. Since Kant’s time it has become 
customary in the language of philosophy to distinguish understanding and 


reason, while by earlier philosophers this distinction was not drawn. The 
product of reason is, according to Kant, the Idea — a Platonic expression — 
and he understands by it the unconditioned, the infinite.*“ It is a great step 
forward to say that reason brings forth Ideas; with Kant, however, the Idea 
is merely the abstract universal, the indeterminate. 

This, the unconditioned, must now be grasped as concrete, and therein 
lies the main difficulty. For to know the unconditioned means to determine 
it and to deduce its determinations. Much has been written and said on the 
subject of knowledge, without a definition of it ever having been offered. 
But it is the business of Philosophy to see that what is taken for granted as 
known is really known. Now on this point Kant says that reason has 
certainly the desire to know the infinite, but has not the power. And the 
reason which Kant gives for this (Kritik der retnen Vernunft, pp. 277, 278), 
is on the one hand that no psychologically sensuous intuition or perception 
corresponds with the infinite, that it 1s not given in outward or inward 
experience; to the Idea “no congruent or corresponding object can be 
discovered in the sensuous world.” It depends, however, on how the world 
is looked at; but experience and observation of the world mean nothing else 
for Kant than a candlestick standing here, and a snuff-box standing there. It 
is certainly correct to say that the infinite is not given in the world of 
sensuous perception; and supposing that what we know is experience, a 
synthesis of what is thought and what is felt, the infinite can certainly not be 
known in the sense that we have a sensuous perception of it. But no one 
wishes to demand a sensuous proof in verification of the infinite; spirit is 
for spirit alone. The second reason for considering that the infinite cannot 
be known, lies in this, that Reason has no part in it except as supplying the 
forms of thought which we call categories; and these doubtless afford what 
Kant calls objective determinations, but in such a way that in themselves 
they are still only subjective. If therefore for the determination of the 


infinite we employ these categories which are applicable only to 
phenomena, we entangle ourselves in false arguments (paralogisms) and in 
contradictions (antinomies); and it is an important point in the Kantian 
philosophy that the infinite, so far as it 1s defined by means of categories, 
loses itself in contradictions. Although reason, says Kant, becomes 
transcendent by the exhibition of these contradictions, it still retains its 
claim to trace perception, experience, and knowledge pertaining to the 
understanding, back to the infinite. This union of the infinite, the 
unconditioned, with the finite and conditioned as existing in the knowledge 
given by the understanding, or even in perception, would signify that the 
acme of concreteness had been reached. 

Of this Unconditioned there are several kinds, objects having special 
features of their own and proceeding from reason, transcendental Ideas; 
they are thus themselves particular in their nature. The manner in which 
Kant arrives at these Ideas is again derived from experience, from formal 
logic, according to which there are various forms of the syllogism. Because, 
says Kant, there are three forms of the syllogism, categorical, hypothetical, 
and disjunctive, the Unconditioned is also three-fold in its nature: “Firstly, 
an Unconditioned of the categorical synthesis in a subject.” Synthesis is the 
concrete; but the expression is ambiguous, since it indicates an external 
association of independent elements. “In the second place, an 
Unconditioned of the hypothetical synthesis of the members of a series will 
have to be looked for; and in the third place, an Unconditioned of the 
disjunctive synthesis of the parts in a system.” We make the first 
connection, expressed as object of Reason or transcendental Idea, when we 
conceive “the thinking subject;” the second “is the sum total of all 
phenomena, the world;” and the third is “the thing which contains the 
supreme condition of the possibility of all that can be thought, the Being of 
all Beings,” i.e. God. When brought to an ultimate point, the question which 


meets us is whether Reason can bring these objects to reality, or whether 
they remain confined to subjective thought. Now, according to Kant, 
Reason is not capable of procuring reality for its Ideas — otherwise it 
would be transcendent, its limits would be overstepped; it produces only 
paralogisms, antinomies, and an ideal without reality. 

a. “A. paralogism is a syllogism false in its form.” Since Reason credits 
with reality that mode of the Unconditioned which constitutes the 
categorical synthesis in a subject, and therefore the thinking subject, it is 
termed substance. Now is the thinking ego a substance, a soul, a soul-thing? 
Further questions are whether it is permanent, immaterial, incorruptible, 
personal and immortal, and such as to have a real community with the body. 
The falsity of the syllogism consists in this, that the idea of the unity of the 
transcendental subject essential to Reason is expressed as a thing; for it is 
only in this way that the permanency of the same becomes substance. 
Otherwise I find myself permanent in my thought, of course, but only 
within perceiving consciousness, not outside of that. The ego is therefore 
the empty, transcendental subject of our thoughts, that moreover becomes 
known only through its thoughts; but of what it is in itself we cannot gather 
the least idea. (A horrible distinction! For thought is nothing more or less 
than the “in-itself’ or implicit.) We cannot assert of it any present Being, 
because thought is an empty form, we have a conception of what thinking 
Beings are through no outward experience, but only by means of self- 
consciousness, — i.e. because we cannot take the “I” in our hands, nor see 
it, nor smell it. We therefore know very well that the ego is a subject, but if 
we pass beyond self-consciousness, and say that it is substance, we go 
farther than we are entitled to do. I cannot therefore assign any reality to the 
subject.*4 

We here see Kant fall into contradiction, what with the barbarity of the 
conceptions which he refutes, and the barbarity of his own conceptions 


which remain behind when the others are refuted. In the first place, he is 
perfectly correct when he maintains that the ego is not a soul-thing, a dead 
permanency which has a sensuous present existence; indeed, were it to be 
an ordinary thing, it would be necessary that it should be capable of being 
experienced. But, in the second place, Kant does not assert the contrary of 
this, namely that the ego, as this universal or as self-thinking, has in itself 
the true reality which he requires as an objective mode. For he does not get 
clear of the conception of reality in which reality consists in the possession 
of a sensuous present existence; accordingly, because the ego is given in no 
outward experience, it is not real. For self-consciousness, the ego as such, is 
not, according to Kant, reality; it is only our thought, or in other words he 
regards self-consciousness as being itself simply and entirely sensuous. The 
form which Kant accordingly bestows on Being, thing, substance, would 
seem to indicate that these categories of the understanding were too high for 
the subject, too high to be capable of being predicated of it. But really such 
determinations are too poor and too mean, for what possesses life is not a 
thing, nor can the soul, the spirit, the ego, be called a thing. Being is the 
least or lowest quality that one can assign to spirit, its abstract, immediate 
identity with itself; Being thus no doubt pertains to spirit, but 1t must be 
considered as a determination scarcely worth applying to it. 

B. In the second place we have the antinomy, i.e. the contradiction in 
Reason’s Idea of the Unconditioned, an Idea applied to the world in order to 
represent it as a complete summing-up of conditions. That is to say, in the 
given phenomena Reason demands the absolute completeness of the 
conditions of their possibility, so far as these constitute a series, so that the 
unconditioned is contained in the world, i.e. the totality of the series. If now 
this completeness is expressed as existing, an antinomy is alone presented, 
and Reason is presented only as dialectic: i.e. in this object there is on every 
side a perfect contradiction found.** For phenomena are a finite content, 


and the world is a conjunction of the limited; if this content is now thought 
by Reason, and therefore subsumed under the unconditioned and the 
unlimited, we have two determinations, finite and infinite, which contradict 
each other. Reason demands a perfectly complete synthesis, an absolute 
beginning; but in phenomena we have, on the contrary, a succession of 
causes and effects, which never come to an end. Kant here points out four 
contradictions (Kritik der reinen Vernunft, p. 320), which, however, is not 
enough; for in each Notion there are antinomies, since it is not simple but 
concrete, and therefore contains different determinations, which are direct 


opposites. 


aa. These antinomies in the first place involve our making the one 
determination, limitation, just as valid as non-limitation. “Thesis: The world 
has a beginning and an end in time, and it is limited in regard to space. 
Antithesis: It has no beginning and no end in time, and also no limits in 
space.” The one, says Kant, can be proved just as easily as the other; and 
indeed he does prove each indirectly, though his are not “advocate’s 
proofs.”“° The world, as the universe, is the whole; it is thus a universal 
idea, and therefore unlimited. The completion of the synthesis in 
progression as regards time and space is, however, a first beginning of time 
and space. If therefore the categories of limited and unlimited are applied to 
the world in order to attain to a knowledge of it, we fall into contradictions, 
because the categories are not applicable to things-in-themselves. 

BB. The second antinomy is that atoms, from which substance is 
composed, must necessarily be admitted to exist, therefore simplicity can be 
proved; but just as easy is it to prove incompleteness, the endless process of 
division. The thesis is accordingly stated thus: “Every compound substance 
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consists of simple parts,” and the antithesis is as follows: “There exists 


nothing simple.”*“ The one is here the limit, a material self-existence, the 


point which is likewise the enclosing surface; the other is divisibility ad 
infinitum. 

yy. The third antinomy is the opposition between freedom and necessity. 
The first is the self-determining, the point of view pertaining to infinity: 
causality according to the laws of freedom is the only causality. The other 
is: Determinism alone is to be found: everything is determined by means of 


an external ground or reason.*® 


60. The fourth antinomy rests on what follows: On the one hand totality 
completes itself in freedom as a first beginning of action, or in an absolutely 
necessary Being, as the cause of the world, so that the process is 
interrupted: but there is opposed to that freedom the necessity of a process 
according to conditions of causes and effects, and to the necessity of a 
Being is opposed the consideration that everything is contingent. The 
absolute necessity of the conditioned world is therefore on the one hand 
maintained thus: “To the world belongs an absolutely necessary Being.” 
The opposite to this is, “There exists no absolutely necessary Being, either 
as part of the world or outside of the world.”=® 

One of these opposites is just as necessary as the other, and it is 
superfluous to carry this further here. The necessity of these contradictions 
is the interesting fact which Kant (Kritik der reinen Vernunft, p. 324) has 
brought to consciousness; in ordinary metaphysics, however, it is imagined 
that one of these contradictions must hold good, and the other be disproved. 
The most important point involved in this assertion of Kant’s is, however, 
unintentional on his part. For he indeed solves these antinomies (Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft, pp. 385, 386), but only in the particular sense of 
transcendental idealism, which does not doubt or deny the existence of 
external things (supra, p. 442), but “allows that things are perceived in 
space and time” (which is the case, whether it allows it or not): for 


transcendental idealism, however, “space and time in themselves are not 
things at all,” and therefore “do not exist apart from our mind;” i.e. all these 
determinations of a beginning in time, and so on, do not really belong to 
things, to the implicitude of the phenomenal world, which has independent 
existence outside of our subjective thought. If such determinations belonged 
to the world, to God, to free agents, there would be an objective 
contradiction; but this contradiction is not found as absolute, it pertains only 
to us. Or, in other words, this transcendental idealism lets the contradiction 
remain, only it is not Being in itself that is thus contradictory, for the 
contradiction has its source in our thought alone. Thus the same antinomy 
remains in our mind; and as it was formerly God who had to take upon 
Himself all contradictions, so now it is self-consciousness. But the Kantian 
philosophy does not go on to grapple with the fact that it is not things that 
are contradictory, but self-consciousness itself. Experience teaches that the 
ego does not melt away by reason of these contradictions, but continues to 
exist; we need not therefore trouble ourselves about its contradictions, for it 
can bear them. Nevertheless Kant shows here too much tenderness for 
things: it would be a pity, he thinks, if they contradicted themselves. But 
that mind, which is far higher, should be a contradiction — that is not a pity 
at all. The contradiction is therefore by no means solved by Kant; and since 
mind takes it upon itself, and contradiction is self-destructive, mind is in 
itself all derangement and disorder. The true solution would be found in the 
statement that the categories have no truth in themselves, and the 
Unconditioned of Reason just as little, but that it lies in the unity of both as 
concrete, and in that alone. 

y. Kant now goes on to the Idea of God; this third idea is the Being of 
Beings, which the other ideas presupposed. Kant says (Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft, pp. 441-452), that according to the definition of Wolff, God is the 
most real of all Beings; the object then comes to be to prove that God is not 


only Thought, but that He is, that He has reality, Being. This Kant calls the 
Ideal of Reason, to distinguish it from the Idea, which is only the sum of all 
possibility. The Ideal is thus the Idea as existent; just as in art we give the 
name of ideal to the Idea realized in a sensuous manner. Here Kant takes 
into consideration the proof of the existence of God, as he asks whether 
reality can be assigned to this Ideal. 

The ontological proof proceeds from the absolute Notion, in order from 
it to argue up to Being. With Anselm, Descartes, and Spinoza the transition 
to Being is thus made; and all of them assume in so doing the unity of 
Being and thought. But Kant says (Kritik der reinen Vernunft, pp. 458-466): 
To this Ideal of Reason just as little reality can be assigned: there is no 
transition from the Notion to Being. “Being is not a real predicate,” like any 
other, “a Notion of something which might be added to the Notion of a 
thing. A hundred real dollars do not contain in the very least more than a 
hundred possible dollars,” they are the same content, i.e. the same Notion; 
they are also a hundred exactly. The one is the Notion, or rather the 
conception, the other is the object; Being is no new determination of the 
Notion, otherwise my Notion of a hundred real dollars would contain 
something different from a hundred real dollars. But “the object, as real, is 
not contained in my Notion alone; or to my Notion the real hundred dollars 
are synthetically added.” Being cannot therefore be derived from the 
Notion, because it is not contained therein, but must be added to it. “We 
must go out of the Notion in order to arrive at existence. With regard to 
objects of pure thought, there are no means of coming to know of their 
existence, because it had to be known a priori; but our consciousness of all 
existence belongs entirely to experience.” That is to say, Kant does not 
attain to the comprehension of that very synthesis of Notion and Being, or 
in other words, he does not comprehend existence, i.e. he does not attain to 
the establishment of it as Notion; existence remains for him something 


absolutely different from a Notion. The content is no doubt the same for 
him in what exists and in the Notion: but since Being is not involved in the 
Notion, the attempt to derive the one from the other is unavailing. 

Of course the determination of Being is not found as positive and ready- 
made in the Notion; the Notion is something different from reality and 
objectivity. If we therefore abide by the Notion, we abide by Being as 
something different from the Notion, and adhere to the separation of the 
two; we then have conception, and not Being at all. That a hundred possible 
dollars are something different from a hundred actual ones is a reflection of 
a very popular nature, so much so that no proposition has been so well 
received as the assertion that no transition can be made from the Notion to 
Being; for though I imagine to myself a hundred dollars, I do not possess 
them for all that. But in a like popular fashion it might be said that one must 
leave off imagining, for that 1s mere conception: i.e. what is merely 
imaginary is untrue, the hundred imaginary dollars are and remain 
imaginary. Therefore to believe in them is a proof of an unsound 
understanding, and is of no manner of use; and he 1s a foolish fellow who 
indulges in such fancies and wishes. One possesses a hundred dollars, when 
they are real only; if a man has therefore so great a desire to possess a 
hundred dollars, he must put his hand to work in order to obtain them: i.e. 
he must not come to a standstill at the imagination of them, but pass out 
beyond it. This subjective side is not the ultimate or the absolute; the true is 
that which is not merely subjective. If I possess a hundred dollars, I have 
them actually, and at the same time I form a conception of them to myself. 
But according to Kant’s representation we come to a deadlock at the 
difference; dualism is ultimate, and each side has independent validity as an 
absolute. Against this false idea of what is to be absolute and ultimate, the 
healthy human understanding is directed; every ordinary consciousness 
rises above it, every action aims at setting aside a subjective conception and 


making it into something objective. There is no man so foolish as that 
philosophy; when a man feels hungry, he does not call up the imagination of 
food, but sets about satisfying his hunger. All activity is a conception which 
does not yet exist, but whose subjectivity is abrogated. Moreover the 
imaginary hundred dollars become real, and the real ones imaginary: this is 
a frequent experience, this 1s their fate; it depends on circumstances entirely 
outward whether a hundred dollars become my property or not. Of course 
the mere conception is of no good, if I obstinately hold by it: for I can 
imagine what I will, but that does not make it exist. The only important 
point is what I conceive to myself, and then whether I think or comprehend 
the subjective and Being; by means of this each passes into the other. 
Thought, the Notion, of necessity implies that the Notion does not remain 
subjective; this subjective is on the contrary abrogated and reveals itself as 
objective. Now that unity is expressly affirmed by Descartes solely in 
reference to the Notion of God, for it 1s just that which is God; he speaks of 
no hundred dollars, as these are not an existence which has a Notion in 
itself. That opposition does away with itself absolutely and entirely, i.e. the 
finite passes away; it holds good only in the philosophy of finitude. If, 
therefore, there is not a Notion of existence formed, we have in it a 
notionless, sensuous object of perception; and what is notionless is certainly 
not a Notion, — therefore sensation, handling, are not Notions. Such 
existence has of course no Absolute, no real essence: or such existence has 
no truth, it is only a vanishing moment. This useless thrashing of the empty 
grainless straw of the common logic is termed philosophizing: it is like 
Issachar the strong ass, which could not be made to move from the spot 
where it was (Gen. xlix. 14). People of this kind say: We are good for 
nothing, and because we are good for nothing, we are good for nothing, and 
wish to be good for nothing. But it is a very false idea of Christian humility 
and modesty to desire through one’s abjectness to attain to excellence; this 


confession of one’s own nothingness is really inward pride and great self- 
conceit. But for the honour of true humility we must not remain in our 
misery, but raise ourselves above it by laying hold of the Divine. 

The fact to which Kant clings most strongly (Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 
p. 467) is this, that Being cannot be extracted from the Notion. The result of 
this is the proposition that to have the thought of the Infinite is certainly 
Reason; but that from the Idea of Reason is separated determination in 
general, and especially the determination which is known as Being. The 
Ideas of Reason cannot be proved from experience, or obtain from it their 
verification: if they are defined by means of categories, contradictions arise. 
If the Idea in general is to be defined as existent only, it is nothing more or 
less than the Notion; and the Being of the existent is still distinguished from 
it. This result, however, so highly important with reference to knowledge of 
the understanding, Kant does not, with reference to Reason, carry further 
than to say that Reason has on its own account nothing but formal unity for 
the methodical systematization of the knowledge of the understanding. 
Abstract thinking is adhered to; it is said that the understanding can only 
bring about order in things; but order is nothing in and for itself, it is only 
subjective. There therefore remains nothing for Reason except the form of 
its pure identity with itself, and this extends no further than to the arranging 
of the manifold laws and relations of the understanding, the classes, kinds 
and species which the understanding discovers. I, as Reason or 
conception, and the things external to me, are both absolutely different from 
one another; and that, according to Kant, is the ultimate standpoint. The 
animal does not stop at this standpoint, but practically brings about unity. 
This is the critique of theoretical Reason which Kant gives, and in which he 
states the a priori and determinate character of Reason in itself, without 


bringing it to the determinateness of individuality? 


Mention should still be made of the positive philosophy or metaphysics, 
which Kant sets a priori above objective existence, the content of the object 
of experience, nature; we have here his natural philosophy, which is a 
demonstration of the universal conceptions of Nature. But this is on the one 
hand very scanty and restricted in content, containing as it does sundry 
general qualities and conceptions of matter and motion, and with regard to 
the scientific side or the a priori, as Kant calls it, it is likewise altogether 
unsatisfactory. For Kant assumes all such conceptions as that matter has 
motion and also a power of attraction and repulsion,“ instead of 
demonstrating their necessity. The “Principles of Natural Philosophy” have 
nevertheless been of great service, inasmuch as at the commencement of a 
philosophy of nature, attention was called to the fact that physical science 
employs thought-determinations without further investigation; and these 
determinations constitute the real foundations of its objects. Density, for 
instance, is looked on by physical science as a variable quantity, as a mere 
quantum in space: instead of this Kant asserted it to be a certain degree of 
occupation of space, i.e. energy, intensity of action. He demands 
accordingly (Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Naturwissenschaft, pp. 65- 
68) a construction of matter from powers and activities, not from atoms; 
and Schelling still holds to this without getting further. Kant’s work is an 
attempt to think, i.e. to demonstrate the determinations of thought, whose 
product consists of such conceptions as matter; he has attempted to 
determine the fundamental Notions and principles of this science, and has 
given the first impulse to a so-called dynamic theory of Nature. 

“Religion within pure Reason” is also a demonstration of dogmas as 
aspects of Reason, just as in Nature. Thus in the positive dogmas of 
religion, which the Aufklarung (the clearing-up) — or the Ausklarung (the 
clearing-out) — made short work of, Kant called to remembrance Ideas of 
Reason, asking what rational and, first of all, what moral meaning lies in 


that which men call dogmas of religion, e.g. original sin.*+ He is much 


more reasonable than the Ausklarung, which thinks it beneath its dignity to 
speak of such matters. These are the principal points in respect to the 
theoretical part of Kant’s philosophy. 

2. The second subject of review in Kant’s philosophy 1s the practical 
sphere, the nature and principle of the will; this subject is dealt with in the 
Critique of Practical Reason, in which Kant accepted Rousseau’s conclusion 
that the will is absolutely free. Kant’s idea of theoretic Reason is that when 
Reason relates itself to an object, this object must be given to it; but when 
the object is given by Reason to itself, it has no truth; and Reason in 
knowledge of this kind does not arrive at independence. As practical, on the 
contrary, Reason is independent in itself; as a moral Being man is free, 
raised above all natural law and above all phenomena. As the theoretic 
Reason had in itself categories, a priori distinctions, so practical Reason has 
in turn the moral law in general, the further determinations of which are 
constituted by the notions of duty and right, lawful and unlawful; and here 
Reason disdains all the given material which was necessary to it on the 
theoretic side. The will determines itself within itself; all that is right and 
moral rests on freedom; in this man has his absolute self-consciousness.*~ 
On this side self-consciousness finds essential reality in itself, as theoretical 
Reason found it in an “other”; and in the first place, indeed, the ego in its 
individuality is immediate reality, universality, objectivity; in the second 
place subjectivity strives after reality, but not after sensuous reality such as 
we had before, for here Reason holds itself to be the real. Here we have the 
Notion which is sensible of its own deficiency; this theoretic Reason could 
not be, as in it the Notion had to remain the Notion. Thus we have the 
standpoint of absoluteness revealed, since there is an infinite disclosed 
within the human breast. The satisfying part in Kant’s philosophy is that the 


truth is at least set within the heart; and hence I acknowledge that, and that 
alone, which is in conformity with my determined nature. 

a. Kant divides will into lower and higher faculties of desire; this 
expression is not inapt. The lower faculties of desire are impulses, 
inclinations, etc.; the higher faculty is the will as such, which has not 
external, individual aims, but universal. To the question what the principle 
of will that should determine man in his actions is, all sorts of answers have 
been given; for instance, self-love, benevolence, happiness, etc. Such 
material principles of action, Kant now says, are all reducible to impulses, 
to happiness; but the rational in itself is purely formal, and consists in the 
maxim that what is to hold good as law, must be capable of being thought of 
as a law of universal application, without destroying itself. All morality of 
action now rests upon the conviction that the act is done with consciousness 
of the law, for the sake of the law and out of respect for the law and for 
itself, without any regard to what makes for happiness. As a moral Being 
man has the moral law in himself, the principle of which is freedom and 
autonomy of the will; for the will is absolute spontaneity. Determinations 
which are taken from the inclinations are heterogeneous principles as 
regards the will; or the will is heteronomy if it takes such determinations as 
its end and aim; for in that case it takes its determinations from something 
else than itself. But the essence of the will is to determine itself from itself; 
for practical Reason gives itself laws. But the empirical will is 
heteronomous, for it is determined by desires; and they belong to our 
nature, not to the realm of freedom.*== 

It is a highly important point in the Kantian philosophy that what self- 
consciousness esteems reality, law, and implicit Being, is brought back 
within itself. While a man is striving after this aim and that, according as he 
judges the world or history in one way or the other, what is he to take as his 
ultimate aim? For the will, however, there is no other aim than that derived 


from itself, the aim of its freedom. It is a great advance when the principle 
is established that freedom is the last hinge on which man turns, a highest 
possible pinnacle, which allows nothing further to be imposed upon it; thus 
man bows to no authority, and acknowledges no obligations, where his 
freedom is not respected. Great popularity has from one point of view been 
won for Kantian philosophy by the teaching that man finds in himself an 
absolutely firm, unwavering centre-point; but with this last principle it has 
come to a standstill. While the highest pinnacle of the theoretic Reason is 
abstract identity, because it can furnish only a canon, a rule for abstract 
classifications,*~ practical Reason, as law-giving, is immediately regarded 
as concrete; the law which it gives to itself is the moral law. But even if it is 
stated that it is concrete in itself, there is the further consideration that this 
freedom is at first only the negative of everything else; no bond, nothing 
external, lays me under an obligation. It is to this extent indeterminate; it is 
the identity of the will with itself, 1ts at-homeness with itself. But what is 
the content of this law? Here we at once come back to the lack of content. 
For the sole form of this principle is nothing more or less than agreement 
with itself, universality; the formal principle of legislation in this internal 
solitude comes to no determination, or this is abstraction only. The 
universal, the non-contradiction of self, is without content, something which 
comes to be reality in the practical sphere just as little as in the theoretical. 
The universal moral law Kant therefore expresses thus (and the setting up of 
such a universal form was at all times the demand of the abstract 
understanding): “Act from maxims” (the law is also to be my particular 
law), “which are capable of becoming universal laws.”22 

Thus for the determination of duty (for the question which meets us is, 
what is duty for the free will) Kant has contributed nothing but the form of 
identity, which is the law of abstract Understanding. To defend one’s 
fatherland, to promote the happiness of another, is a duty, not because of the 


content, but because it is duty; as with the Stoics, what was thought was 
true for the very reason that, and in so far as it was thought (Vol. II., pp. 
254, 260, 263). The content as such is indeed not what holds good 
universally in the moral law, because it contradicts itself. For benevolence, 
for instance, enjoins: “Give your possessions to the poor,” but if all give 
away what they have, beneficence is done away with (Vol. I., pp. 417, 418). 
Even with abstract identity, however, we do not get a step further, for every 
content which is put into this form is by being so put freed from self- 
contradiction. But nothing would be lost if it were not put into this form at 
all. With regard to property, for instance, the law of my actions is this: 
Property ought to be respected, for the opposite of this cannot be universal 
law. That is correct, but it is quite a formal determination: If property 1s, 
then it is. Property is here presupposed, but this determination may also in 
the same way be omitted, and then there is no contradiction involved in 
theft: If there is no such thing as property, then it is not respected. This is 
the defect in the principle of Kant and Fichte, that it is really formal; chill 
duty is the final undigested lump left within the stomach, the revelation 
given to Reason. 

The first postulate in practical Reason is thus free, independent will 
which determines itself, but this concrete is still abstract. The second and 
third are forms which remind us that the will is concrete in a higher sense. 

b. The second point is the connection of the Notion of the will with the 
particular will of the individual; the concrete is here the fact that my 
particular will and the universal will are identical, or that I am a moral 
human being. The unity, that man should be moral, is postulated; but 
beyond the “should” and this talk of morality, no advance is made. It is not 
said what is moral; and no thought is given to a system of the self-realizing 
spirit. For really, as theoretic Reason stands opposed to the objective of the 
senses, so practical Reason stands opposed to the practical sensuousness, to 


impulses and inclinations. Perfected morality must remain a Beyond; for 
morality presupposes the difference of the particular and universal will. It is 
a struggle, the determination of the sensuous by the universal; the struggle 
can only take place when the sensuous will is not yet in conformity with the 
universal. The result is, therefore, that the aim of the moral will is to be 
attained in infinite progress only; on this Kant founds (Kritik der prakt. 
Vernunft, pp. 219-223) the postulate of the immortality of the soul, as the 
endless progress of the subject in his morality, because morality itself is 
incomplete, and must advance into infinitude. The particular will is 
certainly something other than the universal will; but it is not ultimate or 
really permanent. 

c. The third point is the highest concrete, the Notion of the freedom of all 
men, or the natural world has to be in harmony with the Notion of freedom. 
That is the postulate of the existence of God, whom Reason, however, does 
not recognize. Will has the whole world, the whole of the sensuous, in 
opposition to it, and yet Reason insists on the unity of Nature or the moral 
law, as the Idea of the Good, which is the ultimate end of the world. Since, 
however, it is formal, and therefore has no content on its own account, it 
stands opposed to the impulses and inclinations of a subjective and an 
external independent Nature. Kant reconciles the contradiction of the two 
(Kritik der prakt. Vernunft, pp. 198-200) in the thought of the highest Good, 
in which Nature is conformed to rational will, and happiness to virtue; — a 
harmony which does not enter into the question at all, although practical 
reality consists therein. For happiness is only one’s own sensuous 
consciousness, or the actuality of a particular individual, not universal 
reality in itself. The unification spoken of itself therefore remains only a 
Beyond, a thought, which is not actually in existence, but only ought to be. 
Kant (Kritik der prakt. Vernunft, pp. 205-209) thus agrees entirely with the 
talk which alleges that in this world it often fares ill with the good, and well 


with the wicked, and so on; and he postulates further the existence of God 
as the Being, the causality, through whom this harmony comes to pass, on 
behalf both of the sanctity of the moral law, and of the rational end to be 
attained in Nature, but only in infinite progress; which postulate, like that of 
the immortality of the soul, allows the contradiction to remain as it is all the 
time, and expresses only in the abstract that the reconciliation ought to 
come about. The postulate itself is always there, because the Good is a 
Beyond with respect to Nature; the law of necessity and the law of liberty 
are different from one another, and placed in this dualism. Nature would 
remain Nature no longer, if it were to become conformed to the Notion of 
the Good; and thus there remains an utter opposition between the two sides, 
because they cannot unite. It is likewise necessary to establish the unity of 
the two; but this is never actual, for their separation is exactly what is 
presupposed. Kant employs popular language thus: evil ought to be 
overcome, but yet must not have been overcome. God is to him, therefore, 
only a faith, an opinion, which is only subjectively, and not absolutely 
true. This result is also of a very popular character. 

These postulates express nothing but the synthesis, devoid of thought, of 
the different moments which contradict each other on every hand; they are 


therefore a “nest? 


of contradictions. For instance, the immortality of the 
soul is postulated on account of imperfect morality, i.e. because it is 
infected with sensuousness. But the sensuous is implied in moral self- 
consciousness; the end, perfection, is what really destroys morality as such. 
Similarly the other aim, the harmony of the sensuous and the rational, to an 
equal extent abrogates morality; for that consists in this very opposition of 
Reason to the sensuous. The actuality of the God who produces harmony is 
of such a character that it does not enter into consciousness at all; it is 
accepted by consciousness for the sake of harmony, just as children make 


some kind of scarecrow, and then agree with each other to pretend to be 


afraid of it. The ground on which God is accepted — that by the conception 
of a holy law-giver the moral law may acquire additional reverence — 
contradicts the fact that morality really consists in reverence for the law 
simply for its own sake.*” In Practical Reason self-consciousness esteems 
itself to be implicit Being, as contrasted with theoretic Reason, which 
assigns implicitude to objective existence, but the one, we see, attains just 
as little as the other to unity and actuality in itself. It is hard for man to 
believe that Reason actually exists: but there is nothing real except Reason; 
it is the absolute power. The vanity of man aspires to have an ideal before 
him, in order to be able to find fault with everything alike. We possess all 
wisdom, it is within us, but is not forthcoming. That is the ultimate 
standpoint; it is a high standpoint, no doubt, but in it the truth is never 
reached. The absolute Good remains “what ought to be,” or without 
objectivity; and there it has to remain. 

3. There is still left for us to consider the third side in Kant’s philosophy, 
the Critique of the Faculty of Judgment, in which the demand for the 
concrete comes in, the demand that the Idea of unity spoken of before 
should be established not as a Beyond, but as present; and this side is of 
special importance. Kant says that the understanding no doubt regulates in 
the theoretic sphere and produces categories; but these remain mere general 
determinations, beyond which lies the particular (the other element which 
belongs to every item of knowledge). The two are distinguished from one 
another for the understanding; for its distinctions remain in universality. In 
the practical sphere Reason is certainly the implicit, but its free 
independence, its law-giving freedom in higher form, is opposed to Nature 
in its freedom or to Nature’s own laws. “In the theoretic sphere Reason can 
draw conclusions from given laws through syllogisms, only by means of the 
understanding, and these conclusions never get beyond Nature; it is only in 
the practical sphere that Reason itself gives laws. Understanding and” 


(practical) “Reason have two different regulative systems on one and the 
same ground of experience, without the one being detrimental to the other. 
For if the Notion of Nature has but little influence on the giving of laws by 
the Notion of Freedom, just as little does the latter interfere with the 
legislation of Nature. The possibility of the existence side by side of the two 
regulative systems and of the powers belonging to them was proved in the 
Critique of pure Reason.” (!?) “Now if a unity is not constituted by these 
two different spheres, which certainly do not put a limit on each other in 
their regulative action, but do so incessantly in their operations in the 
sensuous world” (i.e. where they encounter each other), “the reason is this, 
that the Notion of Nature represents its objects in perception, not as things 
in themselves, but as mere phenomena, while the Notion of Freedom, on the 
other hand, represents in its object a thing in itself, no doubt, but not in 
perception. Consequently neither of them can attain to a _ theoretic 
knowledge of its object (and even of the thinking subject) as a thing-in- 
itself, which last would be the supersensuous, an unlimited and inaccessible 
realm for our whole faculty of knowledge. Now truly there is fixed a gulf 
over which the eye cannot reach, between the realm of the Notion of 
Nature, as the sensuous, and the realm of the Notion of Freedom, as the 
supersensuous, so that it is not possible to pass from the one to the other, 
since it is just as if there were two different worlds, the first of which could 
have no influence on the second. Nevertheless the latter is conceived as 
having an influence on the former, or, in other words, freedom is conceived 
as having for its mission the realization in the sensuous world of the end 
indicated by the laws of freedom. Consequently Nature must be so 
conceived that, while in form it realizes its own laws, there may yet be a 
possibility of ends being realized in it according to the laws of freedom. 
Therefore there must surely be some ground for the unity of the 
supersensuous which lies at the foundation of Nature with that which the 


Notion of Freedom practically contains, the Notion of which ground of 
unity, although it attains neither theoretically nor practically to a knowledge 
of the same, and consequently has no peculiar province, yet makes possible 
the transition from the mode of thought in accordance with the principles of 
the one, to the mode of thought in accordance with the principles of the 
other. Between Understanding and Reason there now comes the Faculty of 
Judgment, as between the powers of knowledge and desire there come 
pleasure and its opposite; in this faculty must therefore lie the transition 
from the province of the Notions of Nature to the province of the Notion of 
Freedom.”2* 

Adaptation to ends has its place here, i.e. a particular reality, which is 
determined only through the universal, the end. The understanding is the 
ground of this unity of the manifold; the sensuous is therefore here 
determined by means of the supersensuous. This idea of a universal which 
implicitly contains the particular is according to Kant the precise object of 
the faculty of judgment, which he divides as follows:— “If the universal 
(the rule, principle, law) is given, the faculty of judgment which subsumes 
the particular under that universal, is determinative,’ — the immediate 
faculty of judgment. But here there is also a particular which is not 
determined by species. “If, however, only the particular is given, for which 
the faculty of judgment has to find the universal, it is reflective.” The 
reflective judgment has as its principle the unity of particularity and the 
abstract universal of the understanding, the idea of a legal necessity which 
is at the same time free, or of a freedom which is directly one with its 
content. “This principle can be no other but the fact that since universal 
laws of Nature have their foundation in our understanding, which prescribes 
them to nature, although only according to their general conception, the 
particular, empirical laws, in so far as they are undetermined by universal 


laws, must be viewed as containing that unity which they would contain if 


they had been given by some intelligence — other, it may be, than our own 
— with express reference to our cognitive faculties, in order to render 
possible a system of experience according to particular natural laws. It is 
not as if such an intelligence must be assumed (for it is only the reflective 
faculty of judgment to which this idea serves as principle): this faculty gives 
a law only to itself, not to Nature in addition. Now the conception of an 
object (if it at the same time contains the ground of the reality of this 
object), the end, and the harmony of a thing with that quality of things 
which is only possible in conformity with ends, are termed the adaptation to 
purpose of the form; therefore the principle of the faculty of judgment in 
respect to the form of the things of Nature under empirical laws in general 
is the adaptability to purpose of Nature in its multiplicity. That is to say, 
Nature is represented by this Notion as if an intelligence contained the 
ground of the unity in multiplicity of Nature’s empirical laws.”27 

Aristotle already regarded Nature as in itself showing this adaptation to 
end, and as having in itself votdc, intelligence, the Universal, so that in 
undivided unity one element is moment of another (v. Vol. I. pp. 156-162). 
Purpose is the Notion, and immanent; not external form and abstraction as 
distinguished from a fundamental material, but penetrating, so that all that 
is particular is determined by this universal itself. According to Kant this is 
Understanding: no doubt the laws of the Understanding, which it implicitly 
has in knowledge, leave the objective still undetermined, but because this 
manifold itself must have a connection in itself, which is yet contingent for 
human intelligence, “the faculty of judgment must assume as a principle for 
its own use that what is contingent for us contains a unity, which for us 
indeed is not knowable, but yet thinkable, in the connection of the manifold 
with an implicitly possible experience.”*% This principle hereby at once 
falls back again into the subjectivity of a thought, and is only a maxim of 
our reflection, by which nothing is to be expressed regarding the objective 


nature of the object,2“% because Being-in-itself is once for all fixed outside 
of self-consciousness, and the Understanding is conceived only in the form 
of the self-conscious, not in its becoming another. 

Now this principle of the reflective faculty of judgment is in itself a two- 
fold adaptation to end, the formal and the material; the faculty of judgment 
is thus either esthetic or teleological: of these the former has to do with 
subjective, the latter with objective, logical adaptation to end. There are 
thus two objects of the faculty of judgment — the beautiful in works of art 
and the natural products of organic life — which make known to us the 
unity of the Notion of Nature and the Notion of Freedom.2@ The 
consideration of these works involves the fact, that we see a unity of the 
Understanding and the particular. But as this consideration is only a 
subjective manner of representing such products, and does not contain the 
truth of the same, such things are regarded only according to this unity, and 
they are not in themselves of this nature; what they are in themselves lies 
beyond. 

a. The Beautiful of the esthetic faculty of judgment consists in the 
following: “Pleasure and displeasure are something subjective, which can in 
no way become a part of knowledge. The object has adaptation to end only 
to the extent that its conception is directly bound up with the feeling of 
pleasure; and this is an esthetic conception. The taking up of forms into the 
imaginative faculty can never occur without the reflecting faculty of 
judgment at least comparing them, even unintentionally, by means of its 
power of relating perceptions to Notions.” Now if in this comparison the 
imaginative faculty (as a faculty of perceptions a priori?) “is, by means of a 
conception given” — something beautiful,— “unintentionally placed in 
agreement with the Understanding, as the faculty of Notions, and thereby a 
feeling of pleasure is awakened, the object must then be looked on as in 
conformity with end for the reflecting faculty of judgment. Such a judgment 


regarding the adaptability to end of the object, a judgment which is 
grounded on no previous Notion of the object, and furnishes no Notion of it, 
is an esthetic judgment. An object whose form (not the material of its 
conception as sensation) is judged to be a cause of the pleasure which 
springs from the conception of such an object, is beautiful,” — the first 
reasonable thing said about beauty. The sensuous is one moment of the 
Beautiful, but it must also express the spiritual, a Notion. “The Beautiful 1s 
what is conceived without” subjective “interest,” but similarly also “without 
Notions” (i.e. determinations of reflection, laws) “as object of a universal 
pleasure. It is related to no inclination, therefore the subject feels itself quite 
free therein. It is not beautiful for me. The end is the object of a Notion, so 
far as the latter is looked on as the cause of the former” (the object); “and 
the causality of a Notion in respect to its object is adaptation to end.” To the 
ideal belongs “the Idea of reason, which makes the aims of humanity, as far 
as they cannot be sensuously conceived, the principle of judgment of a form 
through which these aims reveal themselves as their effect in the 
phenomenon. The ideal we may expect to find revealed only in human 
form.” 

The sublime is the effort to give sensuous expression to an Idea in which 
the inconceivability of the Idea, and the impossibility of finding an adequate 
expression of it by means of the sensuous, are clearly evidenced.*® Here in 
the esthetic faculty of judgment we see the immediate unity of the universal 
and the particular; for the Beautiful is this very unity, without Notion and 
immediate. Because Kant, however, places it in the subject, it is limited, and 
as esthetic it also ranks lower, inasmuch as it is not the unity as Notion. 

b. The other manner of bringing harmony to pass is the teleological way 
of regarding Nature, which is found in the objective and material adaptation 
to end. Here the immediate unity of the Notion and reality is looked upon as 
objective in the organic products of Nature — this being the purpose of 


Nature, containing in its universality the particular, in its particularity the 
species. But such a mode of consideration must be practised not externally, 
but in conformity with internal teleology. In external adaptation to end one 
thing has its end in another: “Snow protects the sown crops in cold lands 
from frost, and facilitates the intercourse of men by permitting of 
sleighing.”*~ Internal adaptation to end signifies, on the contrary, that a 
thing is in itself end and means, its end is not therefore beyond itself. In the 
contemplation of the living creature we do not remain at the point of having 
something sensuous before us, which according to the categories of the 
Understanding is only brought into relation to something other than itself; 
for we regard it as cause of itself, as producing itself. This is the self- 
preservation of the living creature; as an individual it is no doubt perishable, 
but in living it produces itself, although for that purpose certain conditions 
are requisite. The end or purpose of Nature is therefore to be sought for in 
matter, to the extent that matter is an inwardly organized product of nature, 
“in which all is end, and all in turn is means;”2 because all the members of 
the organism are at the same time means and end, it is an end in itself. That 
is the Aristotelian Notion — the infinite that returns into itself, the Idea. 
Kant at this point calls to mind the following: “We should find no 
difference between natural mechanism and the technique of Nature, i.e. the 
connection of ends in the same, were our Understanding not of such a kind 
that it must pass from the universal to the particular, and the faculty of 
judgment can therefore pronounce no determining sentences, without 
having a universal law under which it may subsume the particular. Now the 
particular as such contains a contingent element in regard to the universal, 
but nevertheless Reason also demands unity in the connection of particular 
laws of Nature, and consequently a regulative character, which character 
when found in the contingent is termed adaptation to end: and the derivation 


of particular laws from universal is, in regard to the element of contingency 


which those particular laws contain, a priori impossible through the 
determination of the Notion of the object; the Notion of the adaptation to 
end of Nature in its products becomes thus a Notion necessary for the 
human faculty of judgment, but not affecting the determination of the 
objects themselves, and therefore a subjective principle.”2~ An organic 
Being is therefore, according to Kant (Kritik der Urtheilskraft, p. 354) one 
in which natural mechanism and end are identical. We regard it as if there 
dwelt in the sensuous a Notion which brings the particular into conformity 
with itself. In the organic products of Nature we perceive this immediate 
unity of the Notion and reality; for in a living creature there is perceived in 
one unity the soul, or the universal, and existence or particularity, which is 
not the case with inorganic Nature. Thus there enters into the Kantian 
philosophy the conception of the concrete, as that the universal Notion 
determines the particular. But Kant took these Ideas again in a subjective 
sense only, as guiding thoughts for the faculty of judgment, by which no 
Being-in-itself can be expressed; and thus, although he expresses the unity 
of the Notion and reality, he yet lays fresh emphasis on the side of the 
Notion. He will not therefore throw off his limitations in the moment in 
which he assumes them as limitations. This is the perpetual contradiction in 
Kant’s philosophy: Kant exhibited the extremes of opposition in their one- 
sidedness, and expressed also the reconciliation of the contradiction; 
Reason postulates unity, and this we have also in the faculty of judgment. 
Kant, however, says (Kritik der Urtheilskraft, pp. 355-363): This is only a 
mode of our reflecting faculty of judgment, life itself is not so; we are 
merely accustomed so to regard it. In art it is thus certainly the sensuous 
mode which gives us the conception of the Idea; reality and ideality are here 
directly in one. But at this point also Kant says that we must remain at what 
is one-sided, at the very moment when he is passing out beyond it. The 
wealth of thought therefore still unfolds itself with Kant in subjective form 


alone; all fulness, all content, concentrates in conceiving, thinking, 
postulating. The objective, according to Kant, is only what is in itself; and 
we know not what Things-in-themselves are. But Being-in-itself is only the 
caput mortuum, the dead abstraction of the “other,” the empty, 
undetermined Beyond. 

The reason why that true Idea should not be the truth is therefore that the 
empty abstractions of an understanding which keeps itself in the abstract 
universal, and of a sensuous material of individuality standing in opposition 
to the same, are presupposed as the truth. Kant no doubt expressly advances 
to the conception of an intuitive or perceiving understanding, which, while 
it gives universal laws, at the same time determines the particular; and the 
determination thus given is deep; it is the true concrete, reality determined 
by the indwelling Notion, or, as Spinoza says, the adequate Idea. For “to 
knowledge there also belongs intuitive perception, and the possession of a 
perfect spontaneity of intuition would be a faculty of knowledge” 
specifically “distinct from the sensuous, and quite independent thereof, and 
therefore it would be understanding in the most universal sense. 
Consequently it is possible to think of an intuitive understanding which 
does not pass from the universal to the particular, and thus proceed through 
conceptions to the individual — an understanding in which we do not meet 
with the contingency of the harmony of Nature in her products, according to 
particular laws, with the understanding, a contingency which makes it so 
hard for our understanding to bring” together “into the unity of knowledge 
the manifold of Nature.” But that this “intellectus archetypus’ is the true 
Idea of the understanding, is a thought which does not strike Kant. Strange 
to say, he certainly has this idea of the intuitive; and he does not know why 
it should have no truth — except because our understanding is otherwise 
constituted, namely such “that it proceeds from the analytic universal to the 
particular.”*“ But absolute Reason and Understanding in itself, as we have 


already seen (pp. 432, 461), are, in Kant’s view, of such a nature that they 
have no reality in themselves: the Understanding requires material to work 
upon, theoretic Reason spins cobwebs of the brain, practical Reason has to 
allow its reality to come to an end with its postulates. In spite of their 
directly and definitely expressed non-absoluteness, they are yet looked on 
as true knowledge; and intuitive Understanding, which holds Notion and 
sensuous perception in one unity, is looked on as a mere thought which we 
make for ourselves. 

c. The highest form in which the conception of the concrete comes into 
Kant’s philosophy is this, that the end is grasped in its entire universality; 
and thus it is the Good. This Good 1s an Idea; it is my thought; but there 
exists the absolute demand that it should be realized also in the world, that 
the necessity of Nature should correspond with the laws of freedom, not as 
the necessity of an external Nature, but through what is right and moral in 
human life, through life in the State, — or in other words that the world in 
general should be good. This identity of the Good and reality is the demand 
of practical Reason; but subjective Reason cannot realize this. In every 
good action a man no doubt accomplishes something good, but this is only 
limited; universal Good, as the final object of the world, can be attained to 
only through a third. And this power over the world, which has as its final 
object the Good in the world, is God.*4 Thus the Critique of the Faculty of 
Judgment also ends with the postulate of God. Now, although the particular 
laws of Nature, as independent individual relations, have no relation to the 
Good, Reason consists in having and desiring unity as the essential or 
substantial in itself. The opposition of these two, the Good and the world, is 
contrary to that identity; Reason must therefore demand that this 
contradiction should be abrogated, that there should be a power which is 
good on its own account, and is a Power over Nature. This is the position 
which God assumes in Kant’s philosophy: no proof is possible, he says, of 


God’s existence, but the demand is there. The deficiency here is the 
impossibility of proving God’s existence, and it consists in this, that if we 
admit Kant’s dualism, it cannot be shown how the Good as abstract Idea in 
itself is the abrogating of its Idea as abstract; and how the world in itself is 
the abrogating of itself in its externality, and in its diversity from the Good 
— this being done in order that both may reveal themselves to be their 
truth, which in respect to them appears as the Third, but is at the same time 
determined as the First. Thus, therefore, according to Kant (Kritik der 
Urtheilskraft, pp. 460, 461), God can only be believed in. We associate the 
faith of Jacobi with this; for in this point Kant agrees with Jacobi22 

If now, in accordance with this standpoint of Kant and Jacobi, God is 
believed in, and we admit this standpoint for an instant, there is certainly a 
return to the Absolute. But the question remains: What is God? To define 
Him as supersensuous is not much, nor is it more to say He is universal, 
abstract, absolute. What then is His determination? Were we here, however, 
to pass over to determinations of the Absolute, the evil result would follow, 
as far as this standpoint is concerned, that we should pass over to 
knowledge; for this signifies knowledge of an object which is in itself 
concrete, i.e. determined. But here the furthest point reached 1s the general 
statement that God exists with the determination of being infinite, universal, 
indeterminate. God cannot be known in this way; for in order to be known 
He must as concrete possess at least two determinations. In this way 
mediation would be established, for a knowledge of the concrete is at once a 
mediate knowledge. But this standpoint lacks mediation, and thus remains 
at the immediate. Paul, in speaking to the Athenians, appeals to the altar 
which they had dedicated to the Unknown God, and declares to them what 
God is; but the standpoint indicated here takes us back to the Unknown 
God. All the life of Nature, as of Spirit, is mediation in itself; and to this 
mediation the philosophy of Schelling now passed on. 


If we sum up the Kantian philosophy, we find on all hands the Idea of 
Thought, which is in itself the absolute Notion, and has in itself difference, 
reality. In the theoretic and practical Reason it has only abstract difference, 
but in the Faculty of Judgment, as the unity of the two, Kant goes so far as 
to establish the difference as actual, establishing not only particularity, but 
also individuality. But, to be sure, this Philistine conception proceeds from 
our human faculty of knowledge, which is valid for him in its empirical 
form, notwithstanding his statement that it does not know the truth, and his 
further description of the true idea of the same as being merely a thought 
which we possess. Therefore actuality counts as something sensuous, 
empirical, for the comprehension of which Kant takes the categories of the 
Understanding, giving them the same validity as they have in every-day 
life. This is a complete philosophy of the Understanding, which renounces 
Reason: the reason why it became so popular was the negative one, that 
men were once for all free from the old metaphysic. According to Kant 
something sensuous is produced, having thought-determinations, which, 
however, is not the thing, for if a man, for instance, feels something hard, 
Kant says: “I feel hardness, but I do not feel Something.” Kant’s philosophy 
thus ends with a dualism, with the relation which is a plainly essential 
“ought,” with the unreconciled contradiction. It is otherwise with Jacobi’s 
faith; he finds the conception of God as immediate existence, and all 
mediation is untrue for him. With Kant, therefore, the result is: “We know 
only phenomena;” with Jacobi, on the other hand, it is: “We know only the 
finite and conditioned.” Over these two results there has been unmingled 
joy among men, because the sloth of Reason (Heaven be praised!) 
considered itself liberated from every call to reflect, and now, being saved 
the trouble of penetrating to its own inward meaning and exploring the 
depths of Nature and Spirit, it could very well leave itself alone. The further 
result attending this is the autocracy of the subjective Reason, which, seeing 


that it is abstract and without knowledge, has only subjective certainty and 
not objective truth. The second cause of rejoicing was the concession to 
freedom of a perfect right, which I can neither understand nor justify, and 
need not do so; my subjective liberty of conviction and certainty holds good 
all round. The third cause of joy was added by Jacobi, who said that it 
amounted even to a crime to seek to know the truth, because the infinite 
was thereby only rendered finite. Truth is in a bad way, when all metaphysic 
is done away with, and the only philosophy acknowledged is not a 
philosophy at all! 

But besides the general idea of synthetic judgments a priori, a universal 
which has difference in itself, Kant’s instinct carried this out in accordance 
with the scheme of triplicity, unspiritual though that was, in the whole 
system into which for him the entire universe was divided. This he not only 
practised in the three critiques, but he also followed it out in most of the 
sub-divisions under the categories, the ideas of Reason, &c. Kant has 
therefore set forth as a universal scheme the rhythm of knowledge, of 
scientific movement; and has exhibited on all sides thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis, modes of the mind by means of which it is mind, as thus 
consciously distinguishing itself. The first is existence, but in the form of 
Other-Being for consciousness; for what is only existence is object. The 
second is Being-for-self, genuine actuality; here the reverse relation enters 
in, for self-consciousness, as the negative of Being-in-itself, is itself reality. 
The third is the unity of the two; the absolute, self-conscious actuality is the 
sum of true actuality, into which are re-absorbed both the objective and the 
independently existent subjective. Kant has thus made an _ historical 
statement of the moments of the whole, and has correctly determined and 
distinguished them: it is a good introduction to Philosophy. The defect of 
Kant’s philosophy consists in the falling asunder of the moments of the 
absolute form; or, regarded from the other side, our understanding, our 


knowledge, forms an antithesis to Being-in-itself: there is lacking the 
negative, the abrogation of the “ought,” which is not laid hold of. But 
thought and thinking had become once for all an absolute requisite that 
could no longer be set aside. It was consequently in the first place 
demanded by consistency that particular thoughts should appear as if 
produced of necessity from the original unity of the ego, and in that way 
justified. But, in the second place, thought had spread itself over the world, 
had attached itself to everything, investigated everything, introduced its 
forms into everything, and systematized everything, so that on every hand 
thought-determinations had to be followed, instead of any mere feeling or 
routine or practical common-sense, or what is evidenced in the 
extraordinary lack of understanding on the part of so-called practical men. 
And therefore in theology, in governments and their legislation, in the 
object aimed at by the state, in trades and in mechanics, it is said that men 
ought to act according to universal determinations, i.e. rationally: and men 
even talk of a rational brewery, a rational brick-kiln, etc. This is the 
requisite of concrete thought; while in the Kantian result, which is that of 
phenomenon, an empty thought was alone present. It is verily also the 
essence of revealed religion to know what God is. There was, therefore, to 
be found a yearning desire for content, for truth, since man could not 
possibly return to the condition of a brute, nor yet sink to the form of 
sensation, so that this yearning was for him the only thing that held good 
with regard to the higher life. The first requirement — consistency — 
Fichte sought to satisfy; the other — content — Schelling strove to fulfil. 


C. Fichte. 
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FICHTE CREATED A great sensation in his time; his philosophy is the 
Kantian philosophy in its completion, and, as we must specially notice, it is 
set forth in a more logical way. He does not pass beyond the fundamentals 
of Kant’s philosophy, and at first regarded his own philosophy as no more 
than a systematic working out of the other.*4 In addition to these systems of 
philosophies, and that of Schelling, there are none. Any that pretend to be 
such merely pick out something from these, and over this they fight and 
wrangle among themselves. //s se sont battus les flancs, pour étre de grands 
hommes. For in those times there were in Germany many systems of 
philosophy, such as those of Reinhold, Krug, Bouterweck, Fries, Schulze, 
&c.; but in them there is only an extremely limited point of view, combined 
with boastfulness — a strange medley of stray thoughts and conceptions or 
facts which I find within me. But their thoughts are all derived from Fichte, 
Kant, or Schelling — that is in so far as there are thoughts there present at 
all. Or else some slight modification is added, and this for the most part 
merely consists in making the great principles barren, what points in them 
were living are destroyed, or else subordinate forms are changed, whereby 
another principle is said to be set forth, though when we look closer we find 
that these principles are but the principles of one of those philosophies that 
have gone before. This may serve as a justification for my not speaking 
further of all these philosophies; any exposition of them would be no more 
than a demonstration that everything in them is taken from Kant, Fichte, or 
Schelling, and that the modification in form is only the semblance of a 
change, while really it indicates a deterioration in the principles of those 
philosophies. 


Johann Gottlieb Fichte was born on the 19th of May, 1762, at 
Rammenau, near Bischoffswerda, in Upper Lusatia. He studied at Jena, and 
for some time was a private tutor in Switzerland. He wrote a treatise on 
Religion, termed a “Critique of all Revelation,’ where the Kantian 
phraseology is employed throughout — so much so that it was thought to be 
the work of Kant. After this he was in 1793 summoned to Jena by Goethe as 
Professor of Philosophy, which appointment he, however, resigned in the 
year 1799, on account of an unpleasantness which had arisen through his 
essay “On the ground of our Belief in a Divine Government of the World.” 
For Fichte published a journal in Jena, and a paper in it which was by 
someone else was regarded as atheistical. Fichte might have kept silence, 
but he published the above-mentioned essay as an introduction to the 
article. The authorities wished an investigation to be made into the matter. 
Then Fichte wrote a letter which contained threats, and respecting it Goethe 
said that a Government ought not to allow itself to be threatened. Fichte 
now taught privately for some time in Berlin; in 1805 he became professor 
at Erlangen, and in 1809 at Berlin, at which place he died on the 27th 
January, 1814.24 We cannot here deal more particularly with the details of 
his life. 

In what is termed the philosophy of Fichte a distinction must be made 
between his properly-speaking speculative philosophy, in which the 
argument is most consistently worked out, and which is less well known, 
and his popular philosophy, to which belong the lectures delivered in Berlin 
before a mixed audience, and, for example, the work termed a “Guidance to 
a Blessed Life.” These last have much in them that is affecting and edifying 
— many who call themselves the disciples of Fichte know this side alone 
— and they are expressed in language most impressive to a cultured, 
religious temperament. In the history of Philosophy, however, such cannot 


be taken into consideration, although through their matter they may have 
the highest possible value; the content has to be speculatively developed, 


and that is done in Fichte’s earlier philosophic works alone.*2 


1. The First Principles of Fichte’s Philosophy. 


As we mentioned above (p. 478), the shortcoming in the Kantian 
philosophy was its unthinking inconsistency, through which speculative 
unity was lacking to the whole system; and this shortcoming was removed 
by Fichte. It is the absolute form which Fichte laid hold of, or in other 
words, the absolute form is just the absolute Being-for-self, absolute 
negativity, not individuality, but the Notion of individuality, and thereby the 
Notion of actuality; Fichte’s philosophy is thus the development of form in 
itself. He maintained the ego to be the absolute principle, so that from it, the 
direct and immediate certainty of self, all the matter in the universe must be 
represented as produced; hence, according to Fichte, reason is in itself a 
synthesis of Notion and actuality. But this principle he once more in an 
equally one-sided manner set aside; it is from the very beginning subjective, 
conditioned by an opposite, and its realization is a continual rushing onward 
in finitude, a looking back at what has gone before. The form in which it is 
presented has also the disadvantage, and indeed, the real drawback of 
bringing the empiric ego ever before one’s eyes, which is absurd, and quite 
distracting to one’s point of view. 

The claims of Philosophy have advanced so far that in the first place 
self-consciousness refuses any longer to regard absolute essence as 
immediate substance which does not in itself possess difference, reality, and 
actuality. Against this substance self-consciousness ever struggled, for it 
does not find its explicit Being there, and consequently feels the lack of 
freedom. But besides this it demanded that this essence, objectively 
presented, should be personal, living, self-conscious, actual, and not shut up 


in abstract metaphysical thoughts alone. On the other hand consciousness, 
for which the other is, demanded the moment of external actuality, Being as 
such, into which thought must pass, truth in objective existence; and this is 
what we more especially noticed in connection with the English. This 
Notion, which is immediately actuality, and this actuality which is 
immediately its Notion, and that indeed in such a way that there neither is a 
third thought above this unity, nor is it an immediate unity which does not 
possess difference, separation, within it, is the ego; it is the self-distinction 
of opposites within itself. That whereby it distinguishes itself from the 
simplicity of thought, and distinguishes this other, is likewise immediately 
for it; it is identical with, or not distinguished from it. Hence it is pure 
thought, or the ego is the true synthetic judgment a priori, as Kant called it. 
This principle 1s apprehended actuality, for the taking back of the other- 
Being into self-consciousness is just apprehension. The Notion of the 
Notion is from this point of view found in the fact that in what is 
apprehended self-consciousness has the certainty of itself; what is not 
apprehended is something foreign to it. This absolute Notion or this 
absolutely existent infinitude it is which has to be developed in knowledge, 
and its distinction as the whole distinction of the universe has to be 
represented from itself, and this has in its distinction to remain reflected 
within itself in equal absoluteness. Nothing other than the ego anywhere 
exists, and the ego is there because it is there; what is there is only in the 
ego and for the ego.*2 

Now Fichte merely set forth this Notion; he did not bring it to a scientific 
realization from itself. For to him this Notion maintains and asserts itself as 
this Notion; it has absoluteness for him in so far as it is merely the 
unrealized Notion, and thus indeed comes once more into opposition with 
reality. The Fichtian philosophy has the great advantage of having set forth 
the fact that Philosophy must be a science derived from one supreme 


principle, from which all determinations are necessarily derived. The 
important point is this unity of principle and the attempt to develop from it 
in a scientifically consistent way the whole content of consciousness, or, as 
has been said, to construct the whole world.*“ Beyond this no progress was 
made.*2 But the great necessity in Philosophy is to possess one living Idea; 
the world is a flower which is eternally produced from one grain of seed. 
Thus Fichte does not, like Kant, throw his work into narrative form because 
he begins with the ego; but he has proceeded further, inasmuch as he sought 
to bring about a construction of determinations of knowledge from the ego. 
The whole extent of knowledge in all the world must be developed, and 
further this knowledge must be the consequence of the development of 
determinations; but because Fichte says that what is not for us does not 
concern us, he has not grasped this principle of the ego as Idea, but solely in 
the consciousness of the activity which we exercise in knowing, and 
consequently it is still laid hold of in the form of subjectivity. 

Thus as Kant treats of cognition [Erkennen], so Fichte sets forth real 
knowledge [Wissen]. Fichte states that the task of Philosophy is to find a 
theory of knowledge; universal knowledge is both the object and the 
starting-point of Philosophy. Consciousness knows, that is its nature; the 
end of philosophic learning is the knowledge of this knowledge. Hence 
Fichte called his philosophy the Theory of Knowledge (Begriff der 
Wissenschaftslehre, p. 18), the science of knowledge. That is to say 
ordinary consciousness as the active ego finds this and that, occupies itself, 
not with itself, but with other objects and interests, but the necessity that I 
bring forth determinations, and which determinations — cause and effect, 
for example, — lies beyond my consciousness: I bring them forth 
instinctively and cannot get behind my consciousness. But when I 
philosophize, I make my ordinary consciousness itself my object, because I 
make a pure category my consciousness: I know what my ego is doing, and 


thus I get behind my ordinary consciousness. Fichte thus defines 
Philosophy as the artificial consciousness, as the consciousness of 
consciousness.22 

a. Where Fichte in his system has attained the highest degree of 
determinateness, he begins, as we saw Kant did before (pp. 437, 438), from 
the transcendental unity of self-consciousness; in it I — as this — am one, 
this unity is to Fichte the same and the original. Ego is there a fact, says 
Fichte, but not yet a proposition. As proposition, as principle, the ego must 
not remain barren, nor be accepted as one, for to a proposition pertains a 
synthesis. Now Fichte proceeds in his system from the fact that Philosophy 
must begin with an absolutely unconditioned, certain principle, with 
something indubitably certain in ordinary knowledge. “It cannot be proved 


or defined, because it must be absolutely the first principle.” 


According to 
Wendt’s account (Tennemann’s Grundriss, § 393, pp. 494, 495) Fichte gives 
an exposition of the necessity of such a principle as follows: “Scientific 
knowledge is a system of cognition obtained through a supreme principle 
which expresses the content and form of knowledge. The theory of 
knowledge is the science of knowledge which sets forth the possibility and 
validity of all knowledge, and proves the possibility of principles in 
reference to form and content, the principles themselves, and thereby the 
connection existing in all human knowledge. It must have a principle which 
can neither be proved from it nor from another science; for it is supreme. If 
there is a theory of knowledge there also is a system; if there is a system 
there is also a theory of knowledge and an absolute first principle — and so 
on through an inevitable circle.” 

The simple principle of this knowledge is certainty of myself, which is 
the relation of me to myself; what is in me, that I know. The supreme 
principle, as immediate and not derived, must be certain on its own account; 


that is, a determination of the ego only, for it is only from the ego that I 


cannot abstract.*® Fichte thus begins, like Descartes, with ‘I think, therefore 
I am,’ and he expressly brings this proposition to mind. The Being of the 
ego is not a dead, but a concrete Being; but the highest Being is thought. 
Ego, as an explicitly self-existent activity of thought, is thus knowledge, 
even if it is only abstract knowledge, as in the beginning at least it cannot 
help being. At the same time Fichte begins from this absolute certainty with 
quite other necessities and demands; for from this ego not only Being but 
also the larger system of thought has to be derived (supra, p. 230). 
According to Fichte, the ego is the source of the categories and ideas, but all 
conceptions and thoughts are a manifold reduced to a synthesis through 
Thought. Thus while with Descartes in connection with the ego other 
thoughts appear which we simply find already in us, such as God, nature, 
&c., Fichte sought for a philosophy entirely of a piece, in which nothing 
empiric was to be admitted from without. With this reflection a false point 
of view was at once introduced, namely that contained in the old conception 
of knowledge, of commencing with principles in this form and proceeding 
from them; so that the reality which is derived from such a principle is 
brought into opposition with it, and hence in truth is something different, 
i.e. it is not derived: or that principle for this same reason expresses only the 
absolute certainty of itself and not the truth. The ego is certain, it cannot be 
doubted; but Philosophy desires to reach the truth. The certainty is 
subjective, and because it is made to remain the basis, all else remains 
subjective also without there being any possibility of this form being 
removed. Fichte now analyzes the ego, reducing it to three principles from 
which the whole of knowledge has to be evolved. 

a. The first proposition must be simple, in it predicate and subject must 
be alike; for were they unlike, their connection — since in accordance with 
their diversity the determinations are not directly one — would have to be 
first of all proved by means of a third. The first principle must thus be 


identical. Fichte now proceeds further to distinguish in this first principle 
the form and content; but in order that this same may be immediately true 
through itself, form and content must be again the same, and the principle 
conditioned by neither. It signifies A = A, the abstract undetermined 
identity; that is the proposition of contradiction, wherein A is an indifferent 
content. Fichte says, “Thought is by no means essence, but only a particular 
determination of Being; there are outside of it many other determinations of 
our Being. I merely remark this, that when ‘I am’ is overstepped, Spinozism 
is necessarily reached. Its unity is something which ought to be produced 
through us, but which cannot be so; it is not anything that is.” The first 
proposition is then that I am identical with myself, Ego = Ego;*™ that 
undoubtedly is the definition of the ego. The subject and the predicate are 
the content; and this content of the two sides is likewise their relation, i.e. 
form. Relation requires two sides; the relating and the related are here, 
however, the same; for on account of the simplicity of the ego, there is 
nothing but a relation of the ego to the ego. I have knowledge of myself; but 
in so far as I am consciousness, I know of an object which is different from 
me, and which is then likewise mine. But the ego is in such a way identical 
with its difference that what is different is immediately the same, and what 
is identical is likewise different; we have a difference without a difference. 
Self-consciousness is not dead identity, or non-Being, but the object which 
is identical with me. This is immediately certain; all else must be as certain 
to me, inasmuch as it must be my relation to myself. The content must be 
transformed into the ego, so that in it I have my determination alone. This 
principle is at first abstract and deficient, because in it no difference, or a 
formal difference only is expressed; whereas the principle should possess a 
content: a subject and a predicate are indeed distinguished in it, but only for 
us who reflect upon it, 7.e. in itself there is no difference, and consequently 
no true content. In the second place, this principle is indeed the immediate 


certainty of self-consciousness, but self-consciousness is likewise 
consciousness, and in it there is likewise the certainty that other things exist 
to which it stands in an attitude of opposition. In the third place, that 
principle has not the truth in it, for the very reason that the certainty of itself 
possessed by the ego has no objectivity; it has not the form of the 
differentiated content within it — or it stands in opposition to the 
consciousness of an “other”. 

B. Now in order that determination should come to pass, i.e. a content 
and difference, it is essential for Fichte that a second principle should be 
established, which in regard to form is unconditioned, but the content of 
which is conditioned, because it does not belong to the ego. This second 
principle, set forth under the first, is, “I assert a non-ego in opposition to the 
ego,” and in this something other than absolute self-consciousness is set 
forth.*= To this pertains the form therein present, relation; but the content is 
the non-ego, another content from the ego. We might say that through this 
content the proposition is independent, since the negative therein is an 
absolute, as truly as the reverse — that it is independent through the form of 
opposition which cannot be derived from the original. Here, then, we have 
no more to do with derivation, although this derivation of opposition from 
the first proposition was all the same demanded. Inasmuch as I posit 
another in opposition to the ego, I posit myself as not posited; this non-ego 
is the object generally, i.e. that which is opposed to me. This other is the 
negative of the ego; thus when Fichte called it the non-ego he was 
expressing himself in a very happy, suitable, and consistent manner. There 
has been a good deal of ridicule cast on the ego and non-ego; the expression 
is new, and therefore to us Germans it seems strange at first. But the French 
say Moi and Non-moi, without finding anything laughable in it. In this 
principle the positing belongs, however, to the ego; but because the non-ego 
is independent of the ego, we have two sides, and self-consciousness relates 


itself to another. This second proposition thus signifies that I posit myself as 
limited, as non-ego; but non-ego is something quite new to be added. On 
the one side we thus have before us a field which is merely appropriated 
from the ego; and in this way we have before us the non-ego as our object. 
y. To these is added yet a third proposition, in which I now make this 
division into ego and non-ego: it is the synthetic principle, the proposition 
of ground, which in content is unconditioned, just as in the second was the 
case in regard to form. This third proposition is the determination of the 
first two through one another, in such a way that the ego limits the non-ego. 
“In and through the ego both the ego and the non-ego are posited as capable 
of being mutually limited by means of one another, i.e. in such a way that 
the reality of the one abrogates the reality of the other.” In limitation both 
are negated, but “only in part’; only thus are synthesis and deduction 
possible. I posit the non-ego, which is for me, in myself, in my identity with 
myself; thus I take it from its non-identity, its not-being-I, that 1s to say I 
limit it. This limitation of the non-ego Fichte expresses thus: “I place in 
opposition to the ego,” and indeed “to the divisible ego, a divisible non- 
ego.” The non-ego I destroy as a complete sphere, which it was according 
to the second principle, and posit it as divisible; I likewise posit the ego as 
divisible in so far as the non-ego is present in it. The whole sphere which I 
have before me is supposed indeed to be the ego, but in it I have not one but 
two. The proposition of ground is thus the relation of reality and negation, 
i.e. it is limitation; 1t contains the ego limited by the non-ego, and the non- 
ego limited by the ego.*%* Of this synthesis there is nothing, properly 
speaking, contained in the two earlier propositions. Even this first 
presentation of the three principles does away with the immanence of real 
knowledge. Thus the presentation is here also subject to an opposite from 
the first, as it is with Kant, even if these are two acts of the ego merely, and 


we remain entirely in the ego. 


Now that limitation may take place for me in two different ways: at one 
time the one is passive, at another time the other is so. In this limitation the 
ego may posit the non-ego as limiting and itself as limited, in such a way 
that the ego posits itself as requiring to have an object; I know myself 
indeed as ego, but determined by the non-ego; non-ego is here active and 
ego passive. Or, on the other hand, the ego, as abrogating other-being, is 
that which limits, and non-ego is the limited. I know myself then as clearly 
determining the non-ego, as the absolute cause of the non-ego as such, for I 
can think. The first is the proposition of the theoretic reason, of intelligence: 
the second the proposition of practical reason, of will#**2 The will is this, 
that I am conscious of myself as limiting the object; thus I make myself 
exercise activity upon the object and maintain myself. The theoretic 
proposition is that the object is before me and it determines me. The ego 1s, 
since I perceive, a content, and I have this content in me, which is thus 
outside of me. This is on the whole the same thing as we meet with in the 
experience of Kant: it comes to the same thing whether it is by matter or the 
non-ego that the ego is here determined. 

b. In the theoretic consciousness the ego, although the assertive 
generally, finds itself limited by the non-ego. But it is identical with itself; 
hence its infinite activity ever sets itself to abrogate the non-ego and to 
bring forth itself. Now the different methods whereby the ego sets forth 
itself are the different methods of its activity; these we have to understand 
in their necessity. But since philosophic knowledge is the consideration of 
consciousness itself (supra, p. 483), I can only know knowledge, the act of 
the ego. Fichte thus appeals to consciousness, postulates ego and non-ego in 
their abstraction, and since philosophic knowledge is the consciousness of 
consciousness, it is not sufficient that I should find its determinations in 
consciousness, for I produce them with consciousness. Common 


consciousness, indeed, likewise brings forth all the determinations of the 


ordinary conception and of thought, but without — on the theoretic side at 
least — having any knowledge of it; for it is the fact of being limited alone 
that is present to it. Thus, when I see a large square object, such as a wall, 
my ordinary consciousness accepts these determinations as they are given to 
it; the object is. In so doing I do not think of seeing, but of the object; 
seeing, however, is my activity, the determinations of my faculty of 
sensation are thus posited through me.* The ego as theoretic is, indeed, 
aware in philosophic consciousness that it is the ego which posits; but here 
it posits that the non-ego posits somewhat in me. The ego thus posits itself 
as that which 1s limited by the non-ego. I make this limitation mine; thus is 
it for me in me, this passivity of the ego 1s itself the activity of the ego. As a 
matter of fact, all reality which appears in the object for the ego is a 
determination of the ego,*™ just as the categories and other determinations 
were in Kant’s case. Thus it is here more especially that we should expect 
Fichte to demonstrate the return of other-Being into absolute consciousness. 
However, because after all the other-Being was regarded as unconditioned, 
as implicit, this return does not come to pass. The ego determines the 
‘other,’ indeed, but this unity is an altogether finite unity; non-ego has thus 
immediately escaped from determination once more and gone forth from 
this unity. What we find is merely an alternation between self- 
consciousness and the consciousness of another, and the constant 
progression of this alternation, which never reaches any end.*” 

The development of theoretic reason is the following-out of the manifold 
relationships between the ego and non-ego; the forms of this limitation 
which Fichte now goes through are the determinations of the object. These 
particular thought-determinations he calls categories, and he seeks to 
demonstrate them in their necessity; from the time of Aristotle onwards no 
one had thought of so doing. The first of these forms is the determination of 
reciprocity, which we already met with in the third proposition: “By the 


determination of the reality or negation of the ego, the negation or reality of 
the non-ego is equally determined;” the two in one is reciprocal action. In 
the second place, “Causality is the same degree of activity in the one as of 
passivity in the other.” In so far as something is considered as the reality of 
the non-ego, the ego is considered as passive, and, on the other hand, in so 
far as ‘IT’ am real, the object is passive; this relation, that the passivity of the 
object is my activity or reality, and the opposite, is the conception of 
Causality. “As many parts of negation as the ego posits in itself, so many 
parts of reality it posits in the non-ego; it therefore posits itself as self- 
determining in so far as it is determined, and as suffering determination in 
so far as it determines itself. In so far,” in the third place, “as the ego is 
regarded as embracing the whole absolutely determined realm of all reality, 
it is substance; on the other hand when it is posited in a not absolutely 
determined sphere of this realm, in so far there is an accidence in the 
ego.”=2! That is the first rational attempt that has ever been made to deduce 
the categories; this progress from one determination to another is, however, 
only an analysis from the standpoint of consciousness, and is not in and for 
itself. 

The ego is so far the ideal ground of all conceptions of the object; all 
determination of this object is a determination of the ego. But in order that 
it may be object, it must be placed in opposition to the ego, ie. the 
determinations set forth through the ego are another, the non-ego; this 
placing of the object in opposition is the real ground of conceptions. The 
ego is, however, likewise the real ground of the object; for it is likewise a 
determination of the ego that the non-ego as object is set in opposition to 
the ego. Both, the real ground and the ideal ground of the conception, are 
thus one and the same. Regarding the ego as ideal principle and the non- 
ego as real principle, Krug has likewise talked a great deal of nonsense. 
Regarded from the one point of view, the ego is active and the non-ego 


purely passive; while from the other side the ego is passive and the object 
active and operative. But since the ego in the non-philosophic 
consciousness does not have the consciousness of its activity in the 
conception of the object, it represents to itself its own activity as foreign, 
i.e. aS belonging to the non-ego. 

We here see the opposition adopting various forms: ego, non-ego; 
positing, setting in opposition; two sorts of activity of the ego, &c. The fact 
that I represent is undoubtedly my activity, but the matter of main 
importance is the content of the positing and its necessary connection 
through itself. If one occupies oneself only with this content, that form of 
subjectivity which is dominant with Fichte, and which remains in his 
opposition, disappears. As the ego is affirmative and determining, there now 
is in this determination a negative likewise present; I find myself 
determined and at the same time the ego is like itself, infinite, i.e. identical 
with itself. This is a contradiction which Fichte indeed endeavours to 
reconcile, but in spite of it all he leaves the false basis of dualism 
undisturbed. The ultimate, beyond which Fichte does not get, is only an 
‘ought,’ which does not solve the contradiction; for while the ego should be 
absolutely at home with itself, ie. free, it should at the same time be 
associated with another. To Fichte the demand for the solution of this 
contradiction thus adopts the attitude of being a demanded solution only, of 
signifying that I ever have to destroy the barriers, that I ever have to reach 
beyond the limitation into utter infinitude, and that I ever find a new limit; a 
continual alternation takes place between negation and affirmation, an 
identity with self which again falls into negation, and from this negation is 
ever again restored. To speak of the bounds of human reason is, however, an 
unmeaning form of words. That the reason of the subject is limited is 
comprehensible from the nature of the case, but when we speak of Thought, 


infinitude is none other than one’s own relation to self, and not to one’s 


limit; and the place in which man is infinite is Thought. Infinitude may then 
be likewise very abstract, and in this way it is also once more finite; but true 
infinitude remains in itself. 

Fichte further deduces the ordinary conception thus: the fact that the ego 
in going forth at once finds its activity checked by a limitation, and returns 
once more into itself, brings about two opposite tendencies in me, between 
which I waver, and which I try to unite in the faculty of imagination. In 
order that a fixed determination may exist between the two, I have to make 
the limit a permanent one, and we have that in the understanding. All 
further determinations of the object are, as categories of the understanding, 
modes of synthesis; but each synthesis is a new contradiction. New 
mediations are thus once more necessary, and these are new determinations. 
Thus Fichte says: I can always continue to determine the non-ego, to make 
it my conception, 7.e. to take from it its negation as regards me. I have to 
deal with my activity alone; but there is always an externality therein 
present which still remains, and which is not explained by my activity. This 
Beyond which alone remains to the undetermined ego Fichte calls the 
infinite check upon the ego, with which it ever has to deal, and beyond 
which it cannot get; thus the activity which proceeds into infinitude finds 
itself checked and driven back by this repulsive force, and then it reacts 
upon itself. “The ego in its self-determination has been considered both as 
determining and determined; if we reflect on the fact that the absolutely 
determined determining power must be an absolutely indeterminate, and 
further, that ego and non-ego are absolutely opposed to one another, in the 
one case ego is the indeterminate and in the other case non-ego.”= 

Inasmuch as the ego here makes the object its conception and negates it, 
this philosophy is Idealism, in which philosophy all the determinations of 
the object are ideal. Everything determinate which the ego possesses it has 
through its own positing; I even make a coat or a boot because I put them 


on. There remains only the empty repulsive force, and that is the Kantian 
Thing-in-itself, beyond which even Fichte cannot get, even though the 
theoretic reason continues its determination into infinitude. “The ego as 
intelligence” ever “remains dependent on an undetermined non-ego; it is 
only through this that it is intelligence.”** The theoretic side is thus 
dependent. In it we have not therefore to deal with the truth in and for itself, 
but with a contingent, because ego is limited, not absolute, as its Notion 
demands: intelligence is not here considered as spirit which is free. This is 
Fichte’s standpoint as regards the theoretic side. 

c. Practical reason comes next; the point of view from which it starts is 
that “The ego posits itself as determining the non-ego.” Now the 
contradiction has thus to be solved of ego being at home with itself, since it 
determines its Beyond. The ego is thus infinite activity, and, as ego = ego, 
the absolute ego, it is undoubtedly abstract. But in order to have a 
determination, a non-ego must exist; ego is thus activity, causality, the 
positing of the non-ego. But as with Kant sensuousness and reason remain 
opposed, the same contradiction is present here, only in a more abstract 
form, and not in the rude empiricism of Kant. Fichte here turns and twists in 
all sorts of ways, or he gives the opposition many different forms; the 
crudest form is that ego is posited as causality, for in it another is 
necessitated on which it exercises its activity. “The absolute ego has 
accordingly to be” now “the cause of the non-ego, i.e. only of that in the 
non-ego which remains when we abstract from all demonstrable forms of 
representation or conception — of that to which is ascribed the check given 
to the infinitely operative activity of the ego; for the fact that the intelligent 
ego is, in accordance with the necessary laws of the conception, the cause 
of the particular determinations of that which is conceived as such, is 
demonstrated in the theoretic science of knowledge.”2= The limits of 
intelligence must be broken through, the ego must alone be active; the other 


side, the infinite repulsion, must be removed, in order that the ego may be 
liberated. 


“According to our hypothesis the ego must now posit a non-ego 
absolutely, and without any ground, i.e. absolutely and without any ground 
it must limit or in part not posit itself.” This, indeed, it already does as 
intelligent. “It must therefore have the ground of not positing itself’ only 
“in itself.” The ego is, however, just the ego, it posits itself, “it must” 
therefore “have the principle of positing itself within it, and also the 
principle of not positing itself. Hence the ego in its essence would be 
contradictory and self-repellent; there would be in it a two-fold or 
contradictory principle, which assumption contradicts itself, for in that case 
there would be no principle within it. The ego would” consequently “not 
exist, for 1t would abrogate itself. All contradictions are reconciled through 
the further determination of contradictory propositions. The ego must be 
posited in one sense as infinite, and in another as finite. Were it to be 
posited as infinite and finite in one and the same sense, the contradiction 
would be insoluble; the ego would not be one but two. In so far as the ego 
posits itself as infinite, its activity is directed upon itself and on nothing else 
but itself. In so far as the ego posits limits, and itself in these limits, its 
activity is not exercised directly on itself, but on a non-ego which has to be 
placed in opposition,” upon another and again upon another, and so on into 
infinitude; that is the object, and the activity of the ego “is objective 
activity.’*“° In this way Fichte in the practical sphere also remains at 
opposition, only this opposition now has the form of two tendencies in the 
ego, both of which are said to be one and the same activity of the ego. I am 
called upon to proceed to determine the other in relation to which I am 
negative, the non-ego, in accordance with my freedom; it has indeed all 
determinations through the activity of the ego, but beyond my 


determination the same non-ego ever continues to appear. The ego clearly 
posits an object, a point of limitation, but where the limitation is, is 
undetermined. I may transfer the sphere of my determination, and extend it 
to an infinite degree, but there always remains a pure Beyond, and the non- 
ego has no positive self-existent determination. 

The last point in respect of the practical sphere is hence this, that the 
activity of the ego is a yearning or striving? — like the Kantian “ought”; 
Fichte treats this with great prolixity. The Fichtian philosophy consequently 
has the same standpoint as the Kantian; the ultimate is always subjectivity, 
as existent in and for itself. Yearning, according to Fichte, is divine; in 
yearning I have not forgotten myself, I have not forgotten that I possess a 
superiority in myself; and therefore it is a condition of happiness and 
satisfaction. This infinite yearning and desire has then been regarded as 
what is highest and most excellent in the Beautiful, and in religious feelings 
likewise; and with it is connected the irony of which we have spoken before 
(Vol. I. pp. 400, 401). In this return the ego is merely an effort, on its side it 
is fixed, and it cannot realize its endeavours. Striving is thus an imperfect or 
implicitly limited action. The ultimate result is consequently a “circle” 
which cannot be broken through, so that “the finite spirit must necessarily 
posit an absolute outside itself (a thing-in-itself), and yet on the other hand 
it must recognize that this same is only there for it (a necessary 
noumenon).”’* To put it otherwise, we see the ego absolutely determined in 
opposition only, we see it only as consciousness and self-consciousness 
which does not get beyond this, and which does not reach so far as to Spirit. 
The ego is the absolute Notion in so far as it does not yet reach the unity of 
thought, or in this simplicity does not reach difference, and in motion does 
not have rest; that is to say, in so far as positing, or the pure activity of the 
ego, and setting in opposition, are not by it comprehended as the same. Or 
the ego does not comprehend the infinite repulsion, the non-ego; self- 


consciousness determines the non-ego, but does not know how to make this 
Beyond its own. 

The deficiency in the Fichtian philosophy is thus firstly that the ego 
retains the significance of the individual, actual self-consciousness, as 
opposed to that which is universal or absolute, or to the spirit in which it is 
itself a moment merely; for the individual self-consciousness simply 
signifies standing apart as far as another 1s concerned. Hence, if the ego was 
ever called absolute existence, the most terrible offence was given, because 
really the ego only came before us as signifying the individual subject as 
opposed to the universal. 

In the second place, Fichte does not attain to the idea of Reason as the 
perfected, real unity of subject and object, or of ego and non-ego; it is only, 
as with Kant, represented as the thought of a union in a belief or faith, and 
with this Fichte likewise concludes (Grundlage der gesammten 
Wissenschaftslehre, p. 301). This he worked out in his popular writings. For 
because the ego is fixed in its opposition to the non-ego, and is only as 
being opposed, it becomes lost in that unity. The attainment of this aim is 
hence sent further and further back into the false, sensuous infinitude: it is a 
progression implying just the same contradiction as that found in Kant, and 
having no present actuality in itself; for the ego has all actuality in its 
opposition only. The Fichtian philosophy recognizes the finite spirit alone, 
and not the infinite; it does not recognize spirit as universal thought, as the 
Kantian philosophy does not recognize the not-true; or it is formal. The 
knowledge of absolute unity is apprehended as faith in a moral disposition 
of the world, an absolute hypothesis in accordance with which we have the 
belief that every moral action that we perform will have a good result. As 
in Kant’s case, this Idea belongs to universal thought. “In a word, when 
anything is apprehended it ceases to be God; and every conception of God 
that is set up is necessarily that of a false God. Religion is a practical faith 


in the moral government of the world; faith in a supersensuous world 
belongs, according to our philosophy, to the immediate verities.”“° Fichte 
thus concludes with the highest Idea, with the union of freedom and nature, 
but a union of such a nature that, immediately regarded, it is not known; the 
opposition alone falls within consciousness. This union of faith he likewise 
finds in the Love of God. As believed and experienced, this form pertains to 
Religion, and not to Philosophy, and our only possible interest is to know 
this in Philosophy. But with Fichte it is still associated with a most 
unsatisfying externality of which the basis is the non-Idea, for the one 
determination is essential only because the other is so, and so on into 
infinitude. “The theory of knowledge is realistic — it shows that the 
consciousness of finite beings can only be explained by presupposing an 
independent and wholly opposite power, on which, in accordance with their 
empirical existence, they themselves are dependent. But it asserts nothing 
more than this opposed power, which by finite beings can merely be felt and 
not known. All possible determinations of this power or of this non-ego 
which can come forth into infinity in our consciousness, it pledges itself to 
deduce from the determining faculties of the ego, and it must actually be 
able to deduce these, so certainly as it is a theory of knowledge. This 
knowledge, however, is not transcendent but transcendental. It undoubtedly 
explains all consciousness from something independent of all 
consciousness, but it does not forget that this independent somewhat is 
again a product of its own power of thought, and consequently something 
dependent on the ego, in so far as it has to be there for the ego. Every thing 
is, in its ideality, dependent upon the ego; but in its reality even the ego is 
dependent. The fact that the finite spirit must posit for itself somewhat 
outside of itself, which last exists only for it, 1s that circle which it may 
infinitely extend but never break through.” The further logical 
determination of the object is that which in subject and object is identical, 


the true connection is that in which the objective is the possession of the 
ego; as thought, the ego in itself determines the object. But Fichte’s theory 
of knowledge regards the struggle of the ego with the object as that of the 
continuous process of determining the object through the ego as subject of 
consciousness, without the identity of the restfully self-developing 
Notion.“ 

Thirdly, because the ego is thus fixed in its one-sidedness, there proceeds 
from it, as representing one extreme, the whole of the progress that is made 
in the content of knowledge; and the deduction of the philosophy of Fichte, 
cognition in its content and form, is a progression from certain 
determinations to others which do not turn back into unity, or through a 
succession of finitenesses which do not have the Absolute in them at all. 
The absolute point of view, like an absolute content, is wanting. Thus the 
contemplation of nature, for instance, is a contemplation of it as of pure 
finitenesses from the point of view of another, as though the organic body 
were regarded thus: “Consciousness requires a sphere entirely its own for 
its activity. This sphere is posited through an original, necessary activity of 
the ego, in which it does not know itself as free. It is a sensuous perception, 
a drawing of lines; the sphere of activity thereby becomes something 
extended in space. As quiescent, continuous, and yet unceasingly changing, 
this sphere is matter, which, as body, has a number of parts which in 
relation to one another are called limbs. The person can ascribe to himself 
no body without positing it as being under the influence of another person. 
But it is likewise essential that I should be able to check this same 
influence, and external matter is also posited as resisting my influences on 
it, i.e. as a tough, compact matter.“ These tough matters must further be 
separated from one another — the different persons cannot hold together 
like one mass of dough. For “my body is my body and not that of another; it 
must further operate and be active without my working through it. It is only 


through the operation of another that I can myself be active and represent 
myself as a rational being who can be respected by him. But the other being 
should treat me immediately as a rational being, I should be for him a 
rational being even before my activity begins. Or my form must produce an 
effect through its mere existence in space, without my activity, i.e. it must 
be visible. The reciprocal operation of rational beings must take place 
without activity; thus a subtle matter must be assumed in order that it may 
be modified by means of the merely quiescent form. In this way are 
deduced first Light and then Air.”*% This constitutes a very external manner 
of passing from one step to another, resembling the method of the ordinary 
teleology, which makes out, for instance, that plants and animals are given 
for the nourishment of mankind. This is how it is put: Man must eat, and 
thus there must be something edible — consequently plants and animals are 
at once deduced; plants must have their root in something, and consequently 
the earth is forthwith deduced. What is altogether lacking is any 
consideration of the object as what it is in itself; 1t is plainly considered only 
in relation to another. In this way the animal organism appears as a tough, 
tenacious matter which is “articulated” and can be modified; light is a subtle 
matter which is the medium of communication of mere existence, &c. — 
just as in the other case plants and animals are merely edible. As regards a 
philosophic consideration of the content there is nothing at all to be found. 
Fichte likewise wrote both a Science of Morals and of Natural Rights, 
but he treats them as sciences pertaining to the understanding only, and his 
method of procedure is destitute of ideas and carried on by means of a 
limited understanding. The Fichtian deduction of the conceptions of justice 
and morality thus remains within the limitations and rigidity of self- 
consciousness, as against which Fichte’s popular presentations of religion 
and morality present inconsistencies. The treatise on Natural Rights is a 
special failure, e.g. where he, as we have just seen (p. 502), deduces even 


nature just as far as he requires it. The organization of the state which is 
described in Fichte’s Science of Rights is furthermore as unspiritual as was 
the deduction of natural objects just mentioned, and as were many of the 
French constitutions which have appeared in modern times — a formal, 
external uniting and connecting, in which the individuals as such are held to 
be absolute, or in which Right is the highest principle. Kant began to 
ground Right upon Freedom, and Fichte likewise makes freedom the 
principle in the Rights of Nature; but, as was the case with Rousseau, it is 
freedom in the form of the isolated individual. This is a_ great 
commencement, but in order to arrive at the particular, they have to accept 
certain hypotheses. The universal is not the spirit, the substance of the 
whole, but an external, negative power of the finite understanding directed 
against individuals. The state is not apprehended in its essence, but only as 
representing a condition of justice and law, i.e. as an external relation of 
finite to finite. There are various individuals; the whole constitution of the 
state is thus in the main characterized by the fact that the freedom of 
individuals must be limited by means of the freedom of the whole. The 
individuals always maintain a cold attitude of negativity as regards one 
another, the confinement becomes closer and the bonds more stringent as 
time goes on, instead of the state being regarded as representing the 
realization of freedom. 

This philosophy contains nothing speculative, but it demands the 
presence of the speculative element. As the philosophy of Kant seeks in 
unity its Idea of the Supreme Good, wherein the opposites have to be 
united, so the Fichtian philosophy demands union in the ego and in the 
implicitude of faith; in this self-consciousness in all its actions makes its 
starting-point conviction, so that in themselves its actions may bring forth 
the highest end and realize the good. In the Fichtian philosophy nothing can 
be seen beyond the moment of self-consciousness, of self-conscious Being- 


within-self, as in the philosophy of England we find expressed — in just as 
one-sided a way — the moment of Being-for-another, or of consciousness, 
and that not as a moment simply, but as the principle of the truth; in neither 
of the two is there the unity of both — or spirit. 

Fichte’s philosophy constitutes a significant epoch in Philosophy 
regarded in its outward form. It is from him and from his methods that 
abstract thought proceeds, deduction and construction. Hence with the 
Fichtian philosophy a revolution took place in Germany. The public had 
penetrated as far as the philosophy of Kant, and until the Kantian 
philosophy was reached the interest awakened by Philosophy was general; 
it was accessible, and men were curious to know about it, it pertained to the 
ordinary knowledge of a man of culture (supra, p. 218). Formerly men of 
business, statesmen, occupied themselves with Philosophy; now, however, 
with the intricate idealism of the philosophy of Kant, their wings droop 
helpless to the ground. Hence it is with Kant that we first begin to find a 
line of separation which parts us from the common modes of consciousness; 
but the result, that the Absolute cannot be known, has become one generally 
acknowledged. With Fichte the common consciousness has still further 
separated itself from Philosophy, and it has utterly departed from the 
speculative element therein present. For Fichte’s ego is not merely the ego 
of the empiric consciousness, since general determinations of thought such 
as do not fall within the ordinary consciousness have likewise to be known 
and brought to consciousness; in this way since Fichte’s time few men have 
occupied themselves with speculation. Fichte, it is true, in his later works 
especially, wrote with a view to meeting the popular ear as we may see in 
the “Attempt to force the reader into comprehension,” but this end was not 
accomplished. The public was through the philosophy of Kant and Jacobi 
strengthened in its opinion — one which it accepted utiliter — that the 
knowledge of God is immediate, and that we know it from the beginning 


and without requiring to study, and hence that Philosophy is quite 
superfluous. 


2. Fichte’s System in a Re-constituted Form. 


The times called for life, for spirit. Now since mind has thus retreated 
within self-consciousness, but within self-consciousness as a barren ego, 
which merely gives itself a content or a realization through finitenesses and 
individualities which in and for themselves are nothing, the next stage is 
found in knowing this realization of self-consciousness in itself, in knowing 
the content in itself as a content which, penetrated throughout by spirit, is 
self-conscious and spiritual, or a spirit full of content. In his later popular 
works Fichte thus set forth faith, love, hope, religion, treating them without 
philosophic interest, and as for a general public: it was a philosophy 
calculated to suit enlightened Jews and Jewesses, councillors and 
Kotzebues. He places the matter in a popular form: “It is not the finite ego 
that is, but the divine Idea is the foundation of all Philosophy; everything 
that man does of himself is null and void. All existence is living and active 
in itself, and there is no other life than Being, and no other Being than God; 
God is thus absolute Being and Life. The divine essence likewise comes 
forth, revealing and manifesting itself — the world.”*~ This immediate 
unity of the self-conscious ego and its content, or spirit, which merely has 
an intuition of its self-conscious life and knows it as the truth immediately, 
manifested itself subsequently in poetic and prophetic tendencies, in 
vehement aspirations, in excrescences which grew out of the Fichtian 


philosophy. 
3. The more Important of the Followers of Fichte. 


On the one hand, in respect of the content which the ego reaches in the 
philosophy of Fichte, the complete absence of spirituality, the woodenness, 


and, to put it plainly, the utter foolishness therein evidenced, strike us too 
forcibly to allow us to remain at his standpoint; our philosophic perception 
likewise tells us of the one-sidedness and deficiencies of the principle, as 
also of the evident necessity that the content should prove to be what it is. 
But on the other hand self-consciousness was therein posited as reality or 
essence — not as a foreign, alien self-consciousness, but as ego — a 
signification which all possess, and which finds an answer in the actuality 
of all. The Fichtian standpoint of subjectivity has thus retained its character 
of being unphilosophically worked out, and arrived at its completion in 
forms pertaining to sensation which in part remained within the Fichtian 
principle, while they were in part the effort — futile though it was — to get 
beyond the subjectivity of the ego. 


a. Friedrich von Schlegel. 


In Fichte’s case the limitation is continually re-appearing; but because the 
ego feels constrained to break through this barrier, it reacts against it, and 
gives itself a resting-place within itself; this last ought to be concrete, but it 
is a negative resting-place alone. This first form, Irony, has Friedrich von 
Schlegel as its leading exponent. The subject here knows itself to be within 
itself the Absolute, and all else to it is vain; all the conclusions which it 
draws for itself respecting the right and good, it likewise knows how to 
destroy again. It can make a pretence of knowing all things, but it only 
demonstrates vanity, hypocrisy, and effrontery. Irony knows itself to be the 
master of every possible content; it is serious about nothing, but plays with 
all forms. The other side is this, that subjectivity has cast itself into religious 
subjectivity. The utter despair in respect of thought, of truth, and absolute 
objectivity, as also the incapacity to give oneself any settled basis or 
spontaneity of action, induced the noble soul to abandon itself to feeling 
and to seek in Religion something fixed and steadfast; this steadfast basis, 


this inward satisfaction, is to be found in religious sentiments and feelings. 
This instinct impelling us towards something fixed has forced many into 
positive forms of religion, into Catholicism, superstition and miracle 
working, in order that they may find something on which they can rest, 
because to inward subjectivity everything fluctuates and wavers. With the 
whole force of its mind subjectivity tries to apply itself to what is positively 
given, to bend its head beneath the positive, to cast itself, so to speak, into 
the arms of externality, and it finds an inward power impelling it so to do. 


b. Schleiermacher. 


On the other hand the ego finds in the subjectivity and individuality of the 
personal view of things the height of all its vanity — its Religion. All the 
various individualities have God within themselves. Dialectic is the last 
thing to arise and to maintain its place. As this is expressed for philosophic 
self-consciousness, the foreign intellectual world has lost all significance 
and truth for ordinary culture; it is composed of three elements, a deity 
pertaining to a time gone by, and individualized in space and existence, a 
world which is outside the actuality of self-consciousness, and a world 
which had yet to appear, and in which self-consciousness would first attain 
to its reality. The spirit of culture has deserted it, and no longer recognizes 
anything that is foreign to self-consciousness. In accordance with this 
principle, the spiritual living essence has then transformed itself into self- 
consciousness, and it thinks to know the unity of spirit immediately from 
itself, and in this immediacy to be possessed of knowledge in a poetic, or at 
least a prophetic manner. As regards the poetic manner, it has a knowledge 
of the life and person of the Absolute immediately, by an intuition, and not 
in the Notion, and it thinks it would lose the whole as whole, as a self- 
penetrating unity, were it not to express the same in poetic form; and what it 


thus expresses poetically is the intuition of the personal life of self- 


consciousness. But the truth is absolute motion, and since it is a motion of 
forms and figures [Gestalten], and the universe is a kingdom of spirits, the 
Notion is the essence of this movement, and likewise of each individual 
form; it is its ideal form [Form] and not the real one, or that of figure 
[Gestalt]. In the latter case necessity is lost sight of; individual action, life 
and heart, remain within themselves, and undeveloped; and this poetry 
vacillates betwixt the universality of the Notion and the determinateness 
and indifference of the figure; it is neither flesh nor fish, neither poetry nor 
philosophy. The prophetic utterance of truths which claim to be 
philosophical, thus belongs to faith, to self-consciousness, which indeed 
perceives the absolute spirit in itself, but does not comprehend itself as self- 
consciousness, since it places absolute reality above Knowledge, beyond 
self-conscious reason, aS was done by Eschenmayer and Jacobi. This 
uncomprehending, prophetic manner of speech affirms this or that 
respecting absolute existence as from an oracle, and requires that each man 
should find the same immediately in his own heart. The knowledge of 
absolute reality becomes a matter pertaining to the heart; there are a number 
of would-be inspired speakers, each of whom holds a monologue and really 
does not understand the others, excepting by a pressure of the hands and 
betrayal of dumb feeling. What they say is mainly composed of trivialities, 
if these are taken in the sense in which they are uttered; it is the feeling, the 
gesture, the fulness of the heart, which first gives them their significance; to 
nothing of more importance is direct expression given. They outbid one 
another in conceits of fancy, in ardent poetry. But before the Truth vanity 
turns pale, spitefully sneering it sneaks back into itself. Ask not after a 
criterion of the truth, but after the Notion of the truth in and for itself; on 
that fix your gaze. The glory of Philosophy is departed, for it presupposes a 
common ground of thoughts and principles — which is what science 
demands — or at least of opinions. But now particular subjectivity was 


everything, each individual was proud and disdainful as regards all others. 
The conception of independent thought — as though there could be a 
thought which was not such (Vol. I. p. 60) — is very much the same; men 
have, it is said, to bring forth a particularity of their own, or else they have 
not thought for themselves. But the bad picture is that in which the artist 
shows himself; originality is the production of what is in its entirety 
universal. The folly of independent thought is that it results in each bringing 
forth something more preposterous than another. 


c. Novalis. 


Subjectivity signifies the lack of a firm and steady basis, but likewise the 
desire for such, and thus it evermore remains a yearning. These yearnings of 
a lofty soul are set forth in the writings of Novalis. This subjectivity does 
not reach substantiality, it dies away within itself, and the standpoint it 
adopts is one of inward workings and fine distinctions; it signifies an 
inward life and deals with the minutiz of the truth. The extravagances of 
subjectivity constantly pass into madness; if they remain in thought they are 
whirled round and round in the vortex of reflecting understanding, which is 


ever negative in reference to itself. 
d. Fries, Bouterweck, Krug. 


Yet a last form of subjectivity is the subjectivity of arbitrary will and 
ignorance. It maintained this, that the highest mode of cognition is an 
immediate knowledge as a fact of consciousness; and that is so far right. 
The Fichtian abstraction and its hard understanding has a repellent effect on 
thought; slothful reason allowed itself to be told the result of the philosophy 
of Kant and Jacobi, and renounced all consistent thought, all construction. 
This arbitrariness gave itself entire liberty — the liberty of the Zabagie — 
but in doing so it regarded itself from a poetic or prophetic point of view, as 


we have just seen (pp. 508, 509). Then it was both more sober and more 
prosaic, and thus brought the old logic and metaphysic once more into 
evidence, though with this modification that they are made facts of 
consciousness. Thus Fries turns back to the faith of Jacobi in the form of 
immediate judgments derived from reason, and dark conceptions incapable 
of utterance.“ He wished to improve the critique of pure reason by 
apprehending the categories as facts of consciousness; anything one 
chooses can in such a case be introduced. Bouterweck speaks of “The 
virtue, the living nature of power; the fact that subject and object are 
regarded as one, that is as absolute virtue. With this absolute virtue we have 
all Being and action, namely the eternal, absolute and pure unity; in one 
word we have grasped the world within us and we have grasped ourselves 
in the world, and that indeed not through conceptions and conclusions, but 
directly through the power which itself constitutes our existence and our 
rational nature. To know the All, or indeed to know God in any way, is, 
however, impossible for any mortal.’”* Krug wrote a “Groundwork of 
Philosophy,” setting forth a “Transcendental Synthesis — that is a 
transcendental realism and a transcendental idealism inseparably bound 
together,” It is an “original, transcendental synthesis of the real and the 
ideal, the thinking subject and the corresponding outer world;” this 
transcendental synthesis must “be recognized and asserted without any 


attempt being made at explaining it.”*% 


D. Schelling. 


“AQ 


IT was SCHELLING, finally, who made the most important, or, from a 
philosophic point of view, the only important advance upon the philosophy 
of Fichte; his philosophy rose higher than that of Fichte, though 
undoubtedly it stood in close connection with it; indeed, he himself 
professes to be a Fichtian. Now the philosophy of Schelling from the first 
admitted the possibility of a knowledge of God, although it likewise started 
from the philosophy of Kant, which denies such knowledge. At the same 
time Schelling makes Jacobi’s principle of the unity of thought and Being 
fundamental, although he begins to determine it more closely.*%2 To him 
concrete unity is this, that the finite is no more true than the infinite, the 
subjective idea no more than objectivity, and that combinations in which 
both untruths are brought together in their independence in relation to one 
another, are likewise combinations of untruths merely. Concrete unity can 
only be comprehended as process and as the living movement in a 
proposition. This inseparability is in God alone; the finite, on the other 
hand, is that which has this separability within it. In so far as it is a truth it is 
likewise this unity, but in a limited sphere, and for that reason in the 
separability of both moments. 

Frederick Wilhelm Joseph Schelling, born on the 27th January, 1775, at 
Schorndorf,“” in Wurtemberg, studied in Leipzig and Jena, where he came 
to be on terms of great intimacy with Fichte. In the year 1807 he became 
secretary of the Academy of Science in Munich. We cannot with propriety 
deal fully with his life, for he is still living.“+ 

Schelling worked out his philosophy in view of the public. The series of 
his philosophic writings also represents the history of his philosophic 


development and the gradual process by which he raised himself above the 
Fichtian principle and the Kantian content with which he began. It does not 
thus contain a sequence of separately worked out divisions of Philosophy, 
but only successive stages in his own development. If we ask for a final 
work in which we shall find his philosophy represented with complete 
definiteness none such can be named. Schelling’s first writings are still 
quite Fichtian, and it is only by slow degrees that he worked himself free of 
Fichte’s form. The form of the ego has the ambiguity of being capable of 
signifying either the absolute Ego or God, or ego in my particularity;*¥ this 
supplied the first stimulus to Schelling. His first and quite short work of 
four sheets which he wrote in 1795 at Tubingen, while still at the university, 
was called, “On the Possibility of any Form of Philosophy”; it contains 
propositions respecting the Fichtian philosophy only. The next work, “On 
the Ego as principle of Philosophy, or on the Unconditioned in Human 
Knowledge” (Tubingen, 1795), is likewise quite Fichtian; in this case, 
however, it is from a wider and more universal point of view, since the ego 


is therein grasped as an original identity.*4 


We find, however, a summary of 
the Fichtian principle and the Kantian mode of presentation: “It is only by 
something being originally set in opposition to the ego, and by the ego 
being itself posited as the manifold (in time), that it is possible for the ego 
to get beyond the unity which belongs to it of merely being posited, and 
that, for example, it posits the same content on more than one occasion.”*“4 
Schelling then passed on to natural philosophy, adopted Kantian forms and 
reflective determinations, such as those of repulsion and attraction, from 
Kant’s “Metaphysics of Nature,” and likewise dealt with quite empirical 
phenomena in expressions taken from Kant. All his first works on this 
subject come under this category, viz.: “Ideas towards a Philosophy of 
Nature,” 1797; “On the World-Soul,” 1798, the second edition of which 


possesses appendices which are entirely inconsistent with what goes before. 


In the writings of Herder and Kielmeyer*= we find sensibility, irritability, 


and reproduction dealt with, as also their laws, such as that the greater the 
sensibility the less the irritability, &c. — just as the powers or potencies 
were dealt with by Eschenmayer. It was only later on in relation to these 
that Schelling first apprehended nature in the categories of thought, and 
made general attempts of a more definite character in the direction of 
greater scientific development. It was only through what had been 
accomplished by these men that he was enabled to come into public notice 
so young. The spiritual and intellectual side, morality and the state, he 
represented on the other hand purely in accordance with Kantian principles: 
thus in his “Transcendental Idealism,” although it was written from a 
Fichtian point of view, he goes no further than Kant did in his “Philosophy 
of Rights” and his work “On Eternal Peace.” Schelling, indeed, later on 
published a separate treatise on Freedom, deeply speculative in character; 
this, however, remains isolated and independent, and deals with this one 
point alone; in Philosophy, however, nothing isolated can be worked out or 
developed. In the various presentations of his views Schelling on each 
occasion began again from the beginning, because, as we may see, what 
went before did not satisfy him; he has ever pressed on to seek a new form, 
and thus he has tried various forms and terminologies in succession without 
ever setting forth one complete and consistent whole. His principal works in 
this connection are the “First Sketch of a System of Natural Philosophy,” 
1799; the “System of Transcendental Idealism,” 1800, one of his most 
carefully thought-out works; “Bruno, a Dialogue on the Divine and Natural 
Principle of Things,” 1802; “Journal of Speculative Physics,” 1801; “New 
Journal of Speculative Physics,” 1802 et In the second number of the 
second volume of his “Journal of Speculative Physics,” Schelling made the 
commencement of a detailed treatment of the whole of his philosophy. Here 
he likewise starts to a certain measure, though unconsciously, from the 


Fichtian form of construction; but the idea is already present that nature 
equally with knowledge is a system of reason. 

It is not feasible here to go into details respecting what is called the 
philosophy of Schelling, even if time permitted. For it is not yet a scientific 
whole organized in all its branches, since it rather consists in certain general 
elements which do not fluctuate with the rest of his opinions. Schelling’s 
philosophy must still be regarded as in process of evolution, and it has not 
yet ripened into fruit;#* we can hence give a general idea of it only. 

When Schelling made his first appearance the demands put forward by 
Philosophy were as follows. With Descartes thought and extension were in 
some incomprehensible way united in God, with Spinoza it was as 
motionless substance; and beyond this point of view neither of them ever 
passed. Later on we saw the form develop, partly in the sciences and partly 
in the Kantian philosophy. Finally, in the Fichtian philosophy, the form was 
subjectivity on its own account, from which all determinations were held to 
develop. What is thus demanded is that this subjectivity of infinite form 
which we saw dying into irony or arbitrariness (pp. 507-510) should be 
delivered from its one-sidedness in order to be united with objectivity and 
substantiality. To put it otherwise, the substance of Spinoza should not be 
apprehended as the unmoved, but as the intelligent, as a form which 
possesses activity within itself of necessity, so that it is the forming power 
of nature, but at the same time knowledge and comprehension. This then is 
the object of Philosophy; it is not the formal union of Spinoza that is 
demanded, nor the subjective totality of Fichte, but totality with the infinite 
form. We see this developing in the philosophy of Schelling. 

1. In one of his earlier writings, the “System of Transcendental 
Idealism,” which we shall consider first of all, Schelling represented 
transcendental philosophy and natural philosophy as the two sides of 
scientific knowledge. Respecting the nature of the two, he expressly 


declared himself in this work, where he once more adopts a Fichtian 
starting-point: “All knowledge rests on the harmony of an objective with a 
subjective.” In the common sense of the words this would be allowed; 
absolute unity, where the Notion and the reality are undistinguished in the 
perfected Idea, is the Absolute alone, or God; all else contains an element of 
discord between the objective and subjective. “We may give the name of 
nature to the entire objective content of our knowledge; the entire subjective 
content, on the other hand, is called the ego or intelligence.” They are in 
themselves identical and presupposed as identical. The relation of nature to 
intelligence is given by Schelling thus: “Now if all knowledge has two 
poles which mutually presuppose and demand one another, there must be 
two fundamental sciences, and it must be impossible to start from the one 
pole without being driven to the other.” Thus nature is impelled to spirit, 
and spirit to nature; either may be given the first place, and both must come 
to pass. “If the objective is made the chief,” we have the natural sciences as 
result, and “the necessary tendency,” the end, “of all natural science thus is 
to pass from nature to intelligence. This is the meaning of the effort to 
connect natural phenomena with theory. The highest perfection of natural 
science would be the perfect spiritualization of all natural laws into laws of 
intuitive perception and thought. The phenomenal (the material element) 
must entirely disappear, and laws (the formal element) alone remain. Hence 
it comes to pass that the more that which is in conformity with law breaks 
forth in nature itself, the more the outward covering disappears; the 
phenomena themselves become more spiritual, and finally cease altogether. 
The perfect theory of nature would be that by which the whole of nature 
should be resolved into an intelligence. The dead and unconscious products 
of nature are only abortive attempts on the part of nature to reflect itself, but 
the so-called dead nature is really an immature,” torpid, fossilized 


“intelligence”; it is implicit only, and thus remains in externality; “hence in 


its phenomena,” even though “still unconsciously, the character of 
intelligence shines through. Its highest end, which is to become object to 
itself, is first attained by nature” (instead of nature we should call it the Idea 
of nature), “through its highest and ultimate reflection, which is none other 
than man, or, more generally, it is that which we call reason, through which 
nature for the first time returns completely within itself, and whereby it 
becomes evident that nature is originally identical with what is known in us 
as intelligence or the conscious. Through this tendency to make nature 
intelligent natural science becomes the philosophy of nature.” The 
intelligent character of nature is thus spoken of as a postulate of science. 
The other point of view is “to give the subjective the foremost place.” Thus 
here “the problem is how to add an objective element agreeing with it. To 
start from the subjective as from the first and absolute, and to make the 
objective arise from it,” signifies a new departure; its consideration forms 
the content of true Transcendental Philosophy, or, as Schelling himself now 
named this science, “the other science fundamental to Philosophy.” The 
organ of transcendental philosophy is the subjective, the production of 
inward action. Production and reflection upon this production, the 
unconscious and conscious in one, is the esthetic act of the imagination.*% 
Thus these two separate processes are as a whole very clearly expressed: the 
process which leads from nature to the subject, and that leading from the 
ego to the object. But the true process could only be traced out by means of 
logic, for it contains pure thoughts; but the logical point of view was what 
Schelling never arrived at in his presentation of things. 

a. In respect of the ego, as principle of the transcendental philosophy, 
Schelling sets to work in the same way as did Fichte, inasmuch as he begins 
from the fact of knowledge “in which the content 1s conditioned through the 
form, and the form through the content”; this is formal A = A. But does A 
exist? The ego is “the point where subject and object are one in their 


unmediated condition”; the ego is just Ego = Ego, subject-object; and that is 
the act of self-consciousness wherein I am for myself object to myself. In 
self-consciousness there is not to be found a distinction between me and 
anything else; what are distinguished are directly identical, and there is so 
far nothing at all in opposition to this self-consciousness. How the case 
stands with regard to external objects is the question which must be decided 
later, in the further course of development. It is only the Notion of the ego 
which is to be laid hold of: “The Notion of the ego, that is the act whereby 
thought in general becomes object to itself, and the ego itself (the object) 
are absolutely one; independently of this act the ego is nothing.” It is the act 
whereby thought makes itself objective, and wherein the ego is brought into 
harmony with the objective, with thought; and from this standpoint it had to 
be demonstrated how the ego makes its way to objectivity. “The ego, as 
pure act, as pure action, is not objective in knowledge itself, for the reason 
that it is the principle of all knowledge. If it is to be object of knowledge, 
this must come to pass through a very different kind of knowledge than the 
ordinary.” The immediate consciousness of this identity is intuition, but 
inwardly it becomes “intellectual intuition’; it “is a knowledge which is the 
production of its object: sensuous intuition or perception is perception of 
such a nature that the perception itself appears to be different from what is 
perceived. Now intellectual intuition is the organ of all transcendental 
thought,” the act of pure self-consciousness generally. “The ego is nothing 
else than a process of production which ever makes itself its own object. 
Science can start from nothing objective,” but from “the non-objective 
which itself becomes object” as an “original duplicity. Idealism is the 
mechanism of the origination of the objective world from the inward 
principle of spiritual activity.” 

On the one hand Schelling’s system is related to the philosophy of 
Fichte, and, on the other hand, he, like Jacobi, makes his principle 


immediate knowledge — the intelligent intuitive perception which all who 
wish to philosophize must have. But what comes next is that its content is 
no longer the indeterminate, the essence of essence, but likewise the 
Absolute, God, the absolutely self-existent, though expressed as concrete, 
i.e. aS mediating itself within itself, as the absolute unity or indifference of 
subjective and objective. Intellectual intuition is the Fichtian imagination 
oscillating between two different points. We have already spoken above (p. 
417) of the form of intellectual intuition; it is the most convenient manner 
of asserting knowledge respecting — anything one likes. But the immediate 
knowledge of God as spiritual is only in the consciousness of Christian 
nations, and not for others. This immediate knowledge appears to be still 
more contingent as the intellectual intuition of the concrete, or the identity 
of subjectivity and objectivity. This intuition is intellectual indeed, because 
it is a rational intuition, and as knowledge it is likewise absolutely one with 
the object of knowledge. But this intuition, although itself knowledge, is not 
as yet known; it is the unmediated, the postulated. As it is in this way an 
immediate we must possess it, and what may be possessed may likewise not 
be possessed. Thus since the immediate presupposition in Philosophy is that 
individuals have the immediate intuition of this identity of subjective and 
objective, this gave the philosophy of Schelling the appearance of 
indicating that the presence of this intuition in individuals demanded a 
special talent, genius, or condition of mind of their own, or as though it 
were generally speaking an accidental faculty which pertained to the 
specially favoured few. For the immediate, the intuitively perceived, is in 
the form of an existent, and is not thus an essential; and whoever does not 
understand the intellectual intuition must come to the conclusion that he 
does not possess it. Or else, in order to understand it, men must give 
themselves the trouble of possessing it; but no one can tell whether he has it 


or not — not even from understanding it, for we may merely think we 


understand it. Philosophy, however, is in its own nature capable of being 
universal; for its ground-work is thought, and it is through thought that man 
is man. Schelling’s principle is thus indeed clearly a universal; but if a 
definite intuition, a definite consciousness is demanded, such as the 
consciousness or intuition of the identity of subjective and objective, this 
determinate particular thought is not as yet to be found in it. 

It was, however, in this form of knowledge of the absolute as concrete, 
and, further, in the form of unity of subjective and objective, that 
Philosophy as represented by Schelling more especially marked itself off 
from the ordinary conceiving consciousness and its mode of reflection. 
Even less than Fichte did Schelling attain to popularity (supra, pp. 504, 
505), for the concrete in its nature is directly speculative. The concrete 
content, God, life, or whatever particular form it has, is indeed the content 
and object of natural consciousness; but the difficulty lies in bringing what 
is contained in the concrete into concrete thought in accordance with its 
different determinations, and in laying hold of the unity. It pertains to the 
standpoint of the understanding to divide and to distinguish, and to maintain 
the finite thought-determinations in their opposition; but Philosophy 
demands that these different thoughts should be brought together. Thought 
begins by holding apart infinite and finite, cause and effect, positive and 
negative; since this is the region of reflecting consciousness, the old 
metaphysical consciousness was able to take part in so doing: but the 
speculative point of view is to have this opposition before itself and to 
reconcile it. With Schelling the speculative form has thus again come to the 
front, and philosophy has again obtained a special character of its own; the 
principle of Philosophy, rational thought in itself, has obtained the form of 
thought. In the philosophy of Schelling the content, the truth, has once more 
become the matter of chief importance, whereas in the Kantian philosophy 
the point of interest was more especially stated to be the necessity for 


investigating subjective knowledge. This is the standpoint of Schelling’s 
philosophy in its general aspects. 


b. Since in further analysis the distinction between subject and object 
comes into view and is accepted, there follows the relationship of the ego to 
its other; with Fichte that forms the second proposition, in which the self- 
limitation of the ego is posited. The ego posits itself in opposition to itself, 
since it posits itself as conditioned by the non-ego; that is the infinite 
repulsion, for this conditionment is the ego itself. Schelling, on the one 
hand, says: “The ego is unlimited as the ego only in so far as it is limited,” 
as it relates to the non-ego. Only thus does consciousness exist, self- 
consciousness is a barren determination; through its intuition of self the ego 
becomes finite to itself. “This contradiction only allows itself to be 
dissolved by the ego becoming in this finitude infinite to itself, ie. by its 
having an intuitive perception of itself as an infinite Becoming.” The 
relation of the ego to itself and to the infinite check or force of repulsion is a 
constant one. On the other hand it 1s said: “The ego 1s limited only in so far 
as it is unlimited;” this limitation is thus necessary in order to be able to get 
beyond it. The contradiction which we find here remains even if the ego 
always limits the non-ego. “Both activities — that which makes for 
infinitude, the limitable, real, objective activity, and the limiting and ideal, 
mutually presuppose one another. Idealism reflects merely on the one, 
realism on the other, transcendental idealism on both.“” All this is a 
tangled mass of abstractions. 

c. “Neither through the limiting activity nor through the limited does the 
ego arrive at self-consciousness. There consequently is a third activity, 
compounded from the other two, through which the ego of self- 
consciousness arises; this third is that which oscillates between the two — 
the struggle between opposing tendencies.” There is essential relation only, 


relative identity; the difference therein present thus ever remains. “This 
struggle cannot be reconciled by one such action, but only by an infinite 
succession of such,” i.e. the reconciliation of the opposition between the 
two tendencies of the ego, the inward and the outward, is, in the infinite 
course of progression, only an apparent one. In order that it may be 
complete, the whole inward and outward nature must be presented in all its 
details: but Philosophy can only set forth the epochs which are most 
important. “If all the intermediate links in sensation could be set forth, that 
would necessarily lead us to a deduction of all the qualities in nature, which 
last is impossible.” Now this third activity, which contains the union 
directly in itself, is a thought in which particularity is already contained. It 
is the intuitive understanding of Kant, the intelligent intuition or intuitively 
perceiving intelligence; Schelling, indeed, definitely names this absolute 
unity of contradictions intellectual intuition. The ego here is not one-sided 
in regard to what is different; it is identity of the unconscious and the 
conscious, but not an identity of such a nature that its ground rests on the 
ego itself.“° 

This ego must be the absolute principle: “All philosophy starts from a 
principle which as absolute identity is non-objective.” For if it is objective, 
separation is at once posited and it is confronted by another; but the 
principle is the reconciliation of the opposition, and therefore in and for 
itself it is non-objective. “Now how should a principle such as this be called 
forth to consciousness and understood, as is required if it is the condition 
attached to the comprehension of all philosophy? That it can no more be 
comprehended through Notions [Begriffe] than set forth, requires no proof.” 
Notion to Schelling signifies a category of the ordinary understanding; 
Notion is, however, the concrete thought which in itself is infinite. “There 
thus remains nothing more than that it should be set forth in an immediate 
intuition. If there were such an intuition which had as object the absolutely 


identical, that which in itself is neither subjective nor objective, and if for 
such, which,” however, “can be an intellectual intuition only, one could 
appeal to immediate experience,” the question would be: “How can this 
intuition be again made objective, i.e. how can it be asserted without doubt 
that it does not rest on a subjective deception, if there is not a universal 
objectivity in that intuition, which is recognized by all?” This intellectual 
principle in itself should thus be given in an experience so that men may be 
able to appeal to it. “The objectivity of intellectual intuition is art. The work 
of art alone reflects to me what is otherwise reflected through nothing — 
that absolute identical which has already separated itself in the ego itself.” 
The objectivity of identity and the knowledge of the same is art; in one and 
the same intuition the ego is here conscious of itself and unconscious. 
This intellectual intuition which has become objective is objective sensuous 
intuition — but the Notion, the comprehended necessity, is a very different 
objectivity. 

Thus a principle is presupposed both for the content of philosophy and 
for subjective philosophizing: on the one hand it is demanded that the 
attitude adopted should be one of intellectual intuition, and, on the other 
hand, this principle has to be authenticated, and this takes place in the work 
of art. This is the highest form of the objectivization of reason, because in it 
sensuous conception is united with intellectuality, sensuous existence is 
merely the expression of spirituality. The highest objectivity which the 
subject attains, the highest identity of subjective and objective, is that which 
Schelling terms the power of imagination. Art is thus comprehended as 
what is inmost and highest, that which produces the intellectual and real in 
one, and philosophizing is conceived as this genius of art. But art and power 
of imagination are not supreme. For the Idea, spirit, cannot be truly given 
expression to in the manner in which art expresses its Idea. This last is 
always a method pertaining to intuitive perception; and on account of this 


sensuous form of existence the work of art cannot correspond to the spirit. 
Thus because the point last arrived at is designated as the faculty of 
imagination, as art, even in the subject this is a subordinate point of view, 
and thus in itself this point is not the absolute identity of subjectivity and 
objectivity. In subjective thought, rational, speculative thought is thus 
indeed demanded, but if this appears false to you nothing farther can be said 
than that you do not possess intellectual intuition. The proving of anything, 
the making it comprehensible, is thus abandoned; a correct apprehension of 
it is directly demanded, and the Idea is thus assertorically pre-established as 
principle. The Absolute is the absolute identity of subjective and objective, 
the absolute indifference of real and ideal, of form and essence, of universal 
and particular; in this identity of the two there is neither the one nor the 
other. But the unity is not abstract, empty, and dry; that would signify 
logical identity, classification according to something common to both, in 
which the difference remains all the while outside. The identity is concrete: 
it is subjectivity as well as objectivity; the two are present therein as 
abrogated and ideal. This identity may easily be shown in the ordinary 
conception: the conception, we may for example say, is subjective; it has, 
too, the determinate content of exclusion in reference to other conceptions; 
nevertheless, the conception is simple — it is one act, one unity. 

What is lacking in Schelling’s philosophy is thus the fact that the point of 
indifference of subjectivity and objectivity, or the Notion of reason, is 
absolutely presupposed, without any attempt being made at showing that 
this is the truth. Schelling often uses Spinoza’s form of procedure, and sets 
up axioms. In philosophy, when we desire to establish a position, we 
demand proof. But if we begin with intellectual intuition, that constitutes an 
oracle to which we have to give way, since the existence of intellectual 
intuition was made our postulate. The true proof that this identity of 
subjective and objective is the truth, could only be brought about by means 


of each of the two being investigated in its logical, i.e. essential 
determinations; and in regard to them, it must then be shown that the 
subjective signifies the transformation of itself into the objective, and that 
the objective signifies its not remaining such, but making itself subjective. 
Similarly in the finite, it would have to be shown that it contained a 
contradiction in itself, and made itself infinite; in this way we should have 
the unity of finite and infinite. In so doing, this unity of opposites is not 
asserted beforehand, but in the opposites themselves it is shown that their 
truth is their unity, but that each taken by itself is one-sided — that their 
difference veers round, casting itself headlong into this unity — while the 
understanding all the time thinks that in these differences it possesses 
something fixed and secure. The result of thinking contemplation would in 
this former case be that each moment would secretly make itself into its 
opposite, the identity of both being alone the truth. The understanding 
certainly calls this transformation sophistry, humbug, juggling, and what- 
not. As a result, this identity would, according to Jacobi, be one which was 
no doubt conditioned and of set purpose produced. But we must remark that 
a one-sided point of view is involved in apprehending the result of 
development merely as a result; it is a process which is likewise mediation 
within itself, of such a nature that this mediation is again abrogated and 
asserted as immediate. Schelling, indeed, had this conception in a general 
way, but he did not follow it out in a definite logical method, for with him it 
remained an immediate truth, which can only be verified by means of 
intellectual intuition. That is the great difficulty in the philosophy of 
Schelling. And then it was misunderstood and all interest taken from it. It is 
easy enough to show that subjective and objective are different. Were they 
not different, nothing could be made of them any more than of A = A; but 
they are in opposition as one. In all that is finite, an identity is present, and 
this alone is actual; but besides the fact that the finite is this identity, it is 


also true that it is the absence of harmony between subjectivity and 
objectivity, Notion and reality; and it is in this that finitude consists. To this 
principle of Schelling’s, form, or necessity, is thus lacking, it is only 
asserted. Schelling appears to have this in common with Plato and the Neo- 
Platonists, that knowledge is to be found in the inward intuition of eternal 
Ideas wherein knowledge is unmediated in the Absolute. But when Plato 
speaks of this intuition of the soul, which has freed itself from all 
knowledge that is finite, empirical, or reflected, and the Neo-Platonists tell 
of the ecstasy of thought in which knowledge is the immediate knowledge 
of the Absolute, this definite distinction must be noticed, viz., that with 
Plato’s knowledge of the universal, or with his intellectuality, wherein all 
opposition as a reality is abrogated, dialectic is associated, or the recognized 
necessity for the abrogation of these opposites; Plato does not begin with 
this, for with him the movement in which they abrogate themselves is 
present. The Absolute is itself to be looked at as this movement of self- 
abrogation; this is the only actual knowledge and knowledge of the 
Absolute. With Schelling this idea has, however, no dialectic present in it 
whereby those opposites may determine themselves to pass over into their 
unity, and in so doing to be comprehended. 

2. Schelling begins with the idea of the Absolute as identity of the 
subjective and objective, and accordingly there evinced itself in the 
presentations of his system which followed, the further necessity of proving 
this idea; this he attempted to do in the two Journals of Speculative Physics. 
But if that method be once adopted, the procedure is not immanent 
development from the speculative Idea, but it follows the mode of external 
reflection. Schelling’s proofs are adduced in such an exceedingly formal 
manner that they really invariably presuppose the very thing that was to be 
proved. The axiom assumes the main point in question, and all the rest 


follows as a matter of course. Here is an instance: ““The innermost essence 


of the Absolute can only be thought of as identity absolute, altogether pure 
and undisturbed. For the Absolute is only absolute, and what is thought in it 
is necessarily and invariably the same, or in other words, is necessarily and 
invariably absolute. If the idea of the Absolute were a general Notion” (or 
conception), “this would not prevent a difference being met with in it, 
notwithstanding this unity of the absolute. For things the most different are 
yet in the Notion always one and identical, just as a rectangle, a polygon 
and a circle are all figures. The possibility of the difference of all things in 
association with perfect unity in the Notion lies in the manner in which the 
particular in them is combined with the universal. In the Absolute this 
altogether disappears, because it pertains to the very idea of the Absolute 
that the particular in it is also the universal, and the universal the particular; 
and further that by means of this unity form and existence are also one in it. 
Consequently, in regard to the Absolute, from the fact of its being the 
Absolute, there likewise follows the absolute exclusion from its existence of 
all difference, and that at once.’2 

In the former of the two above-named works, the “Journal of Speculative 
Physics,” Schelling began by again bringing forward the Substance of 
Spinoza, simple, absolute Existence, inasmuch as he makes his starting- 
point the absolute identity of the subjective and objective. Here, like 
Spinoza, he employed the method of geometry, laying down axioms and 
proving by means of propositions, then going on to deduce other 
propositions from these, and so on. But this method has no real application 
to philosophy. Schelling at this point laid down certain forms of difference, 
to which he gave the name of potencies, adopting the term from 
Eschenmayer, who made use of it (p. 514); they are ready-made 
differences, which Schelling avails himself of. But philosophy must not 
take any forms from other sciences, as here from mathematics. With 


Schelling, the leading form is that which was brought into remembrance 
again by Kant, the form of triplicity as first, second, and third potency. 

Schelling, like Fichte, begins with I = I, or with the absolute intuition, 
expressed as proposition or definition of the Absolute, that “Reason is the 
absolute indifference of subject and object’: so that it is neither the one nor 
the other, for both have in it their true determination; and their opposition, 
like all others, is utterly done away with. The true reality of subject and 
object is placed in this alone, that the subject is not posited in the 
determination of subject against object, as in the philosophy of Fichte; it is 
not determined as in itself existent, but as subject-object, as the identity of 
the two; in the same way the object is not posited according to its ideal 
determination as object, but in as far as it is itself absolute, or the identity of 
the subjective and objective. But the expression “indifference” 1s 
ambiguous, for it means indifference in regard to both the one and the other; 
and thus it appears as if the content of indifference, the only thing which 
makes it concrete, were indifferent. Schelling’s next requirement is that the 
subject must not be hampered with reflection; that would be bringing it 
under the determination of the understanding, which, equally with sensuous 
perception, implies the separateness of sensuous things. As to the form of 
its existence, absolute indifference is with Schelling posited as A = A; and 
this form is for him the knowledge of absolute identity, which, however, is 
inseparable from the Being or existence of the same.“ 

Thus, therefore, opposition, as form and reality or existence, no doubt 
appears in this Absolute, but it is determined as a merely relative or 
unessential opposition: “Between subject and object no other than 
quantitative difference is possible. For no qualitative difference as regards 
the two is thinkable,” because absolute identity “is posited as subject and 
object only as regards the form of its Being, not as regards its existence. 
There is consequently only a quantitative difference left,” i.e. only that of 


magnitude: and yet difference must really be understood as qualitative, and 
must thus be shown to be a difference which abrogates itself. This 
quantitative difference, says Schelling, is the form actu: “The quantitative 
difference of subjective and objective is the basis of all finitude. Each 
determined potency marks a determined quantitative difference of the 
subjective and objective. Each individual Being is the result of a 
quantitative difference of subjectivity and objectivity. The individual 
expresses absolute identity under a determined form of Being:” so that each 
side is itself a relative totality, A = B, and at the same time the one factor 
preponderates in the one, and the other factor in the other, but both remain 
absolute identity.“ This is insufficient, for there are other determinations; 
difference is undoubtedly qualitative, although this is not the absolute 
determination. Quantitative difference is no true difference, but an entirely 
external relation; and likewise the preponderance of subjective and 
objective is not a determination of thought, but a merely sensuous 
determination. 

The Absolute itself, in so far as the positing of difference is taken into 
account, is defined by Schelling as the quantitative indifference of 
subjective and objective: in respect to absolute identity no quantitative 
difference is thinkable. “Quantitative difference is only possible outside of 
absolute identity, and outside of absolute totality. There is nothing in itself 
outside of totality, excepting by virtue of an arbitrary separation of the 
individual from the whole. Absolute identity exists only under the form of 
the quantitative indifference of subjective and objective.” Quantitative 
difference, which appears outside of absolute identity and totality, is 
therefore, according to Schelling, in itself absolute identity, and 
consequently thinkable only under the form of the quantitative indifference 
of the subjective and objective. “This opposition does not therefore occur in 
itself, or from the standpoint of speculation. From this standpoint A exists 


just as much as B does; for A like B is the whole absolute identity, which 
only exists under the two forms, but under both of them alike. Absolute 
identity is the universe itself. The form of its Being can be thought of under 
the image of a line,” as shown by the following scheme: 
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“in which the same identity 1s posited in each direction, but with A or B 
preponderating in opposite directions.”“° If we go into details, the main 
points from an elementary point of view are the following. 

The first potency is that the first quantitative difference of the Absolute, 
or “the first relative totality is matter. Proof: A = B is not anything real 
either as relative identity or as relative duplicity. As identity A = B, in the 
individual as in the whole, can be expressed only by the line,” — the first 
dimension. “But in that line A is posited throughout as existent,” i.e. it is at 
the same time related to B. “Therefore this line presupposes A = B as 
relative totality throughout; relative totality is therefore the first 
presupposition, and if relative identity exists, it exists only through relative 
totality,’ — this is duplicity, the second dimension. “In the same way 
relative duplicity presupposes relative identity. Relative identity and 
duplicity are contained in relative totality, not indeed actu, but yet potentia. 
Therefore the two opposites must mutually extinguish each other in a third” 
dimension. “Absolute identity as the immediate basis of the reality of A and 
B in matter, is the force of gravitation. If A preponderates we have the force 
of attraction, if B preponderates we have that of expansion. The quantitative 
positing of the forces of attraction and expansion passes into the infinite; 
their equilibrium exists in the whole, not in the individual.”““ From matter 
as the first indifference in immediacy Schelling now passes on to further 


determinations. 


The second potency (A?) is light, this identity itself posited as existent; in 
so far as A = B, A? is also posited. The same identity, “posited under the 
form of relative identity,” i.e. of the polarity which we find appearing “in A 
and B, is the force of cohesion. Cohesion is the impression made on matter 
by the self-hood” of light “or by personality, whereby matter first emerges 
as particular out of the universal identity, and raises itself into the realm of 
form.” Planets, metals and other bodies form a series which under the form 
of dynamic cohesion expresses particular relations of cohesion, in which on 
the one hand contraction preponderates, and on the other hand expansion. 
These potencies appear with Schelling as north and south, east and west 
polarity: their developments further appear as north-west, south-east, &c. 
He counts as the last potency Mercury, Venus, the Earth, &c. He continues: 
“Cohesion outside of the point of indifference I term passive. Towards the 
negative side” (or pole) “fall some of the metals which stand next to iron, 
after them the so-called precious metals,” then the “diamond, and lastly 
carbon, the greatest passive cohesion. Towards the positive side, again, 
some metals fall, in which the cohesive nature of iron gradually 
diminishes,” i.e. approaches disintegration, and lastly “disappears in 
nitrogen.” Active cohesion is magnetism, and the material universe is an 
infinite magnet. The magnetic process is difference in indifference, and 
indifference in difference, and therefore absolute identity as such. The 
indifference point of the magnet is the “neither nor” and the “as well as”; 
the poles are potentially the same essence, only posited under two factors 
which are opposed. Both poles depend “only upon whether + or - 
preponderates”; they are not pure abstractions. “In the total magnet the 
empirical magnet is the indifference point. The empirical magnet is iron. All 
bodies are mere metamorphoses of iron — they are potentially contained in 
iron. Every two different bodies which touch each other set up mutually in 
each other relative diminution and increase of cohesion. This mutual 


alteration of cohesion by means of the contact of two different bodies is 
electricity; the cohesion-diminishing factor +E is the potency of hydrogen,- 
E is the potency of oxygen. The totality of the dynamic process is 
represented only by the chemical process.”“8 

“By the positing of the dynamic totality the addition of light 1s directly 
posited as a product. The expression, the total product, therefore signifies 
light combined with the force of gravitation; by the positing of the relative 
totality of the whole potency, the force of gravity is directly reduced to the 
mere form of the Being of absolute identity.” Thus is the third potency (A°), 
the organism.*” Schelling launched out into too many individual details, if 
he desired to indicate the construction of the whole universe. On the one 
hand, however, he did not complete this representation, and on the other 
hand, he has confined himself mainly to implicit existence, and has mixed 
therewith the formalism of external construction according to a presupposed 
scheme. In this representation he advanced only as far as the organism, and 
did not reach the presentation of the other side of knowledge, i.e. the 
philosophy of spirit. Schelling began time after time, in accordance with the 
idea implied in this construction, to work out the natural universe, and 
especially the organism. He banishes all such meaningless terms as 
perfection, wisdom, outward adaptability; or, in other words, the Kantian 
formula, that a thing appears so and so to our faculty of knowledge, is 
transformed by him into this other formula, that such and such is the 
constitution of Nature. Following up Kant’s meagre attempt at 
demonstrating spirit in nature, he devoted special attention to inaugurating 
anew this mode of regarding nature, so as to recognize in objective 
existence the same schematism, the same rhythm, as is present in the ideal. 
Hence nature represents itself therein not as something alien to spirit, but as 
being in its general aspect a projection of spirit into an objective mode. 


We have further to remark that Schelling by this theory became the 
originator of modern Natural Philosophy, since he was the first to exhibit 
Nature as the sensuous perception or the expression of the Notion and its 
determinations. Natural Philosophy is no new science; we met with it 
continually — in the works of Aristotle, for instance, and elsewhere. 
English Philosophy is also a mere apprehension in thought of the physical; 
forces, laws of Nature, are its fundamental determinations. The opposition 
of physics and Natural Philosophy is therefore not the opposition of the 
unthinking and the thinking view of Nature; Natural Philosophy means, if 
we take it in its whole extent, nothing else than the thoughtful 
contemplation of Nature; but this is the work of ordinary physics also, since 
its determinations of forces, laws, &c., are thoughts. The only difference is 
that in physics thoughts are formal thoughts of the understanding, whose 
material and content cannot, as regards their details, be determined by 
thought itself, but must be taken from experience. But concrete thought 
contains its determination and its content in itself, and merely the external 
mode of appearance pertains to the senses. If, then, Philosophy passes 
beyond the form of the understanding, and has apprehended the speculative 
Notion, it must alter the determinations of thought, the categories of the 
understanding regarding Nature. Kant was the first to set about this; and 
Schelling has sought to grasp the Notion of Nature, instead of contenting 
himself with the ordinary metaphysics of the same. Nature is to him nothing 
but the external mode of existence as regards the system of thought-forms, 
just as mind is the existence of the same system in the form of 
consciousness. That for which we have to thank Schelling, therefore, is not 
that he brought thought to bear on the comprehension of Nature, but that he 
altered the categories according to which thought applied itself to Nature; 
he introduced forms of Reason, and applied them — as he did the form of 
the syllogism in magnetism, for instance — in place of the ordinary 


categories of the understanding. He has not only shown these forms in 
Nature, but has also sought to evolve Nature out of a principle of this kind. 
In the “Further Exposition of the System of Philosophy” which the “New 
Journal for Speculative Physics” furnishes, Schelling chose other forms; for, 
by reason of incompletely developed form and lack of dialectic, he had 
recourse to various forms one after another, because he found none of them 
sufficient. Instead of the equilibrium of subjectivity and objectivity, he now 
speaks of the identity of existence and form, of universal and particular, of 
finite and infinite, of positive and negative, and he defines absolute 
indifference sometimes in one and sometimes in another form of opposition, 
just according to chance. All such oppositions may be employed; but they 
are only abstract, and refer to different stages in the development of the 
logical principle itself. Form and essence are distinguished by Schelling in 
this way, that form, regarded on its own account, is the particular, or the 
emerging of difference, subjectivity. But real existence is absolute form or 
absolute knowledge immediately in itself, a self-conscious existence in the 
sense of thinking knowledge, just as with Spinoza it had the form of 
something objective or in thought. Speculative Philosophy is to be found in 
this assertion, not that it asserts an independent philosophy, for it is purely 
organization; knowledge is based on the Absolute. Thus Schelling has again 
given to transcendental Idealism the significance of absolute Idealism. This 
unity of existence and form is thus, according to Schelling, the Absolute; or 
if we regard reality as the universal, and form as the particular, the Absolute 
is the absolute unity of universal and particular, or of Being and knowledge. 
The different aspects, subject and object, or universal and particular, are 
only ideal oppositions; they are in the Absolute entirely and altogether one. 
This unity as form is intellectual intuition, which posits Thinking and Being 
as absolutely alike, and as it formally expresses the Absolute, it becomes at 
the same time the expression of its essence. He who has not the power of 


imagination, whereby he may represent this unity to himself, 1s deficient in 
the organ of Philosophy. But in this consists the true absoluteness of all and 
each, that the one is not recognized as universal, and the other as particular, 
but the universal in this its determination is recognized as unity of the 
universal and particular, and in like manner the particular is recognized as 
the unity of both. Construction merely consists in leading back everything 
determined and particular into the Absolute, or regarding it as it is in 
absolute unity; its determinateness is only its ideal moment, but its truth is 
really its Being in the Absolute. These three moments or potencies — that 
of the passing of existence (the infinite) into form (the finite), and of form 
into existence (which are both relative unities), and the third, the absolute 
unity, thus recur anew in each individual. Hence Nature, the real or actual 
aspect, as the passing of existence into form or of the universal into the 
particular, itself again possesses these three unities in itself, and in the same 
way the ideal aspect does so; therefore each potency is on its own account 
once more absolute. This is the general idea of the scientific construction of 
the universe — to repeat in each individual alike the triplicity which is the 
scheme of the whole, thereby to show the identity of all things, and in doing 
so to regard them in their absolute essence, so that they all express the same 


unity.=2 


The more detailed explanation is extremely formal: “Existence passes 
into form — this taken by itself being the particular (the finite) — by means 
of the infinite being added to it; unity is received into multiplicity, 
indifference into difference.” The other assertion is: “Form passes into 
existence by the finite being received into the infinite, difference into 
indifference.” But passing into and receiving into are merely sensuous 
expressions. “Otherwise expressed, the particular becomes absolute form by 


the universal becoming one with it, and the universal becomes absolute 


existence by the particular becoming one with it. But these two unities, as in 
the Absolute, are not outside of one another, but in one another, and 
therefore the Absolute is absolute indifference of form and existence,” as 
unity of this double passing-into-one. “By means of these two unities two 
different potencies are determined, but in themselves they are both the 
exactly equal roots of the Absolute.”*! That is a mere assertion, the 
continual return after each differentiation, which is perpetually again 
removed out of the Absolute. 

“Of the first absolute transformation there are copies in phenomenal 
Nature; therefore Nature, regarded in itself, is nothing else than that first 
transformation as it exists in the absolute (unseparated from the other). For 
by means of the infinite passing into the finite, existence passes into form; 
since then form obtains reality only by means of existence, existence, when 
it has passed into form without form having (according to the assumption) 
similarly passed into existence, can be represented only as potentiality or 
ground of reality, but not as indifference of possibility and actuality. But 
that which may be described thus, namely as existence, in so far as that is 
mere ground of reality, and therefore has really passed into form, although 
form has not in turn passed into it, is what presents itself as Nature. — 
Existence makes its appearance in form, but in return form also makes its 
appearance in existence; this is the other unity,” that of mind. “This unity is 
established by the finite being received into the infinite. At this point form, 
as the particular, strikes into existence, and itself becomes absolute. Form 
which passes into existence places itself as absolute activity and positive 
cause of reality in opposition to the existence which passes into form, and 
which appears only as ground. The passing of absolute form into existence 
is what we think of as God, and the images or copies of this transformation 
are in the ideal world, which is therefore in its implicitude the other 
unity.”** Each of these two transformations, then, is the whole totality, not, 


however, posited and not appearing as totality, but with the one or the other 
factor preponderating; each of the two spheres has, therefore, in itself again 
these differences, and thus in each of them the three potencies are to be 
found. 

The ground or basis, Nature as basis merely, is matter, gravity, as the first 
potency; this passing of form into existence is in the actual world universal 
mechanism, necessity. But the second potency 1s “the light which shineth in 
darkness, form which has passed into existence. The absolute unification of 
the two unities in actuality, so that matter is altogether form, and form is 
altogether matter, is organism, the highest expression of Nature as it is in 
God, and of God as He is in Nature, in the finite.” On the ideal side 
“Knowledge is the essence of the Absolute brought into the daylight of 
form; action is a transformation of form, as the particular, into the essence 
of the Absolute. As in the real world form that is identified with essence 
appears as light, so in the ideal world God Himself appears in particular 
manifestation as the living form which has emerged in the passing of form 
into essence, so that in every respect the ideal and real world are again 
related as likeness and symbol. The absolute unification of the two unities 
in the ideal, so that material is wholly form and form wholly material, is the 
work of art; and that secret hidden in the Absolute which is the root of all 
reality comes here into view, in the reflected world itself, in the highest 
potency and highest union of God and Nature as the power of imagination.” 
On account of that permeation art and poetry therefore hold the highest rank 
in Schelling’s estimation. But art is the Absolute in sensuous form alone. 
Where and what could the work of art be, which should correspond to the 
Idea of the spirit? “The universe is formed in the Absolute as the most 
perfect organic existence and the most perfect work of art: for Reason, 
which recognizes the Absolute in it, it possesses absolute truth; for the 
imagination, which represents the Absolute in it, it possesses absolute 


Beauty. Each of these expresses the very same unity,” regarded “from 
different sides; and both arrive at the absolute indifference point in the 
recognition of which lies both the beginning and the aim of real 


knowledge.” 


This highest Idea, these differences, are grasped as a whole 
in a very formal manner only. 

3. The relation of Nature to Spirit, and to God, the Absolute, has been 
stated by Schelling elsewhere, i.e. in his later expositions, as follows: he 
defines the existence of God as Nature — in so far as God constitutes 
Himself its ground or basis, as infinite perception — and Nature is thus the 
negative moment in God, since intelligence and thought exist only by 
means of the opposition of one Being. For in one of his writings, directed 
on some particular occasion against Jacobi, Schelling explains himself 
further with regard to the nature of God and His relation to Nature. He says: 
“God, or more properly the existence which is God, is ground: He is ground 
of Himself as a moral Being. But” then “it is ground that He makes 
Himself’ — not cause. Something must precede intelligence, and that 
something is Being— “since thought is the exact opposite of Being. That 
which is the beginning of an intelligence cannot be in its turn intelligent, 
since there would otherwise be no distinction; but it cannot be absolutely 
unintelligent, for the very reason that it is the potentiality of an intelligence. 
It will accordingly be something between these, i.e. it will operate with 
wisdom, but as it were with an innate, instinctive, blind, and yet 
unconscious wisdom; just as we often hear those who are under a spell 
uttering words full of understanding, but not uttering them with 
comprehension of their meaning, but as it were owing to an inspiration.” 
God, therefore, as this ground of Himself, is Nature — Nature as it is in 
God; this is the view taken of Nature in Natural Philosophy.** But the work 
of the Absolute is to abrogate this ground, and to constitute itself 
Intelligence. On this account Schelling’s philosophy has later been termed a 


Philosophy of Nature, and that in the sense of a universal philosophy, while 
at first Natural Philosophy was held to be only a part of the whole. 

It is not incumbent on us here to give a more detailed account of 
Schelling’s philosophy, or to show points in the expositions hitherto given 
by him which are far from satisfactory. The system is the latest form of 
Philosophy which we had to consider, and it is a form both interesting and 
true. In the first place special emphasis, in dealing with Schelling, must be 
laid on the idea that he has grasped the true as the concrete, as the unity of 
subjective and objective. The main point in Schelling’s philosophy thus is 
that its interest centres round that deep, speculative content, which, as 
content, is the content with which Philosophy in the entire course of its 
history has had to do. The Thought which is free and independent, not 
abstract, but in itself concrete, comprehends itself in itself as an 
intellectually actual world; and this is the truth of Nature, Nature in itself. 
The second great merit possessed by Schelling is to have pointed out in 
Nature the forms of Spirit; thus electricity, magnetism, &c., are for him only 
external modes of the Idea. His defect is that this Idea in general, its 
distinction into the ideal and the natural world, and also the totality of these 
determinations, are not shown forth and developed as necessitated in 
themselves by the Notion. As Schelling has not risen to this point of view, 
he has misconceived the nature of thought; the work of art thus becomes for 
him the supreme and only mode in which the Idea exists for spirit. But the 
supreme mode of the Idea is really its own element; thought, the Idea 
apprehended, is therefore higher than the work of art. The Idea is the truth, 
and all that is true is the Idea; the systematizing of the Idea into the world 
must be proved to be a necessary unveiling and revelation. With Schelling, 
on the other hand, form is really an external scheme, and his method is the 
artificial application of this scheme to external objects. This externally 
applied scheme takes the place of dialectic progress; and this is the special 


reason why the philosophy of Nature has brought itself into discredit, that it 
has proceeded on an altogether external plan, has made its foundation a 
ready-made scheme, and fitted into it Nature as we perceive it. These forms 
were potencies with Schelling, but instead of mathematical forms or a type 
of thought like this, by some other men sensuous forms have been taken as 
basis, just as were sulphur and mercury by Jacob Boehme. For instance, 
magnetism, electricity, and chemistry have been defined to be the three 
potencies in Nature, and thus in the organism reproduction has been termed 
chemistry; irritability, electricity; and sensibility, magnetism.*® In this way 
there has crept into Natural Philosophy the great formalism of representing 
everything as a series, which is a superficial determination without 
necessity, since instead of Notions we find formulas. Brilliant powers of 
imagination are displayed, such as were exhibited by Gorres. This mistake 
of applying forms which are taken from one sphere of Nature to another 
sphere of the same has been carried a long way; Oken, for example, calls 
wood-fibres the nerves and brain of the plant, and is almost crazy on the 
subject. Philosophy would in this way become a play of mere analogical 
reflections; and it is not with these but with thoughts that we have to do. 
Nerves are not thoughts, any more than such expressions as pole of 
contraction, of expansion, masculine, feminine, &c. The formal plan of 
applying an external scheme to the sphere of Nature which one wishes to 
observe, is the external work of Natural Philosophy, and this scheme is 
itself derived from the imagination. That is a most false mode of 
proceeding; Schelling took advantage of it to some extent, others have made 
a complete misuse of it. All this is done to escape thought; nevertheless, 
thought is the ultimate simple determination which has to be dealt with. 

It is therefore of the greatest importance to distinguish Schelling’s 
philosophy, on the one hand, from that imitation of it which throws itself 
into an unspiritual farrago of words regarding the Absolute; and, on the 


other hand, from the philosophy of those imitators, who, owing to a failure 
to understand intellectual intuition, give up comprehension, and with it the 
leading moment of knowledge, and speak from so-called intuition, i.e. they 
take a glance at the thing in question, and having fastened on it some 
superficial analogy or definition, they fancy they have expressed its whole 
nature, while in point of fact they put an end to all capacity for attaining to 
scientific knowledge. This whole tendency places itself, in the first place, in 
opposition to reflective thought, or to progress in fixed, steadfast, 
immovable Notions. But instead of remaining in the Notion and recognizing 
it as the unresting ego, they have lighted on the opposite extreme of passive 
intuition, of immediate Being, of fixed implicitude; and they think that they 
can make up for the lack of fixity by superficial observation, and can render 
this observation intellectual by determining it once more by some fixed 
Notion or other; or they bring their minds to bear on the object of 
consideration by saying, for instance, that the ostrich is the fish among 
birds, because he has a long neck — fish becomes a general term, but not a 
Notion. This whole mode of reasoning, which has forced its way into 
natural history and natural science, as well as into medicine, is a miserable 
formalism, an irrational medley of the crudest empiricism with the most 
superficial ideal determinations that formalism ever descended to. The 
philosophy of Locke is not so crude as it is, for it is not a whit better in 
either its content or its form, and it is combined with foolish self-conceit 
into the bargain. Philosophy on this account sank into general and well- 
deserved contempt, such as is for the most part extended to those who assert 
that they have a monopoly of philosophy. Instead of earnestness of 
apprehension and circumspection of thought, we find in them a juggling 
with idle fancies, which pass for deep conceptions, lofty surmises, and even 
for poetry; and they think they are right in the centre of things when they 


are only on the surface. Five-and-twenty years ago*® the case was the same 


with poetic art; a taste for ingenious conceits took possession of it, and the 
effusions of its poetic inspiration came forth blindly from itself, shot out as 
from a pistol. The results were either crazy ravings, or, if they were not 
ravings, they were prose so dull that it was unworthy of the name of prose. 
It is just the same in the later philosophies. What is not utterly senseless 
drivel about the indifference-point and polarity, about oxygen, the holy, the 
infinite, &c., is made up of thoughts so trivial that we might well doubt our 
having correctly apprehended their meaning, in the first place because they 
are given forth with such arrogant effrontery, and in the second place 
because we cannot help trusting that what was said was not so trivial as it 
seems. As in the Philosophy of Nature men forgot the Notion and proceeded 
in a dead unspiritual course, so here they lose sight of spirit entirely. They 
have strayed from the right road; for by their principle, Notion and 
perception are one unity, but in point of fact this unity, this spirit, itself 
emerges in immediacy, and is therefore in intuitive perception, and not in 
the Notion. 


E. Final Result. 
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THE PRESENT STANDPOINT of philosophy is that the Idea is known in its 
necessity; the sides of its diremption, Nature and Spirit, are each of them 
recognized as representing the totality of the Idea, and not only as being in 
themselves identical, but as producing this one identity from themselves; 
and in this way the identity is recognized as necessary. Nature, and the 
world or history of spirit, are the two realities; what exists as actual Nature 
is an image of divine Reason; the forms of self-conscious Reason are also 
the forms of Nature. The ultimate aim and business of philosophy is to 
reconcile thought or the Notion with reality. It is easy from subordinate 
standpoints to find satisfaction in modes of intuitive perception and of 
feeling. But the deeper the spirit goes within itself, the more vehement is 
the opposition, the more abundant is the wealth without; the depth is to be 
measured by the greatness of the craving with which spirit seeks to find 
itself in what lies outside of itself. We saw the thought which apprehends 
itself appearing; it strove to make itself concrete within itself. Its first 
activity is formal; Aristotle was the first to say that vodc is the thought of 
thought. The result is the thought which is at home with itself, and at the 
same time embraces the universe therein, and transforms it into an 
intelligent world. In apprehension the spiritual and the natural universe are 
interpenetrated as one harmonious universe, which withdraws into itself, 
and in its various aspects develops the Absolute into a totality, in order, by 
the very process of so doing, to become conscious of itself in its unity, in 
Thought. Philosophy is thus the true theodicy, as contrasted with art and 
religion and the feelings which these call up — a reconciliation of spirit, 


namely of the spirit which has apprehended itself in its freedom and in the 
riches of its reality. 

To this point the World-spirit has come, and each stage has its own form 
in the true system of Philosophy; nothing is lost, all principles are 
preserved, since Philosophy in its final aspect is the totality of forms. This 
concrete idea is the result of the strivings of spirit during almost twenty-five 
centuries of earnest work to become objective to itself, to know itself: 

Tantee molis erat, se ipsam cognoscere mentem. 

All this time was required to produce the philosophy of our day; so 
tardily and slowly did the World-spirit work to reach this goal. What we 
pass in rapid review when we recall it, stretched itself out in reality to this 
great length of time. For in this lengthened period, the Notion of Spirit, 
invested with its entire concrete development, its external subsistence, its 
wealth, is striving to bring spirit to perfection, to make progress itself and to 
develop from spirit. It goes ever on and on, because spirit is progress alone. 
Spirit often seems to have forgotten and lost itself, but inwardly opposed to 
itself, it is inwardly working ever forward (as when Hamlet says of the 
ghost of his father, “Well said, old mole! canst work 1’ the ground so 
fast?”*“), until grown strong in itself it bursts asunder the crust of earth 
which divided it from the sun, its Notion, so that the earth crumbles away. 
At such a time, when the encircling crust, like a soulless decaying tenement, 
crumbles away, and spirit displays itself arrayed in new youth, the seven 
league boots are at length adopted. This work of the spirit to know itself, 
this activity to find itself, is the life of the spirit and the spirit itself. Its 
result is the Notion which it takes up of itself; the history of Philosophy is a 
revelation of what has been the aim of spirit throughout its history; it is 
therefore the world’s history in its innermost signification. This work of the 
human spirit in the recesses of thought is parallel with all the stages of 
reality; and therefore no philosophy oversteps its own time. The importance 


which the determinations of thought possessed is another matter, which 
does not belong to the history of Philosophy. These Notions are the simplest 
revelation of the World spirit: in their more concrete form they are history. 

We must, therefore, in the first place not esteem lightly what spirit has 
won, namely its gains up to the present day. Ancient Philosophy is to be 
reverenced as necessary, and as a link in this sacred chain, but all the same 
nothing more than a link. The present is the highest stage reached. In the 
second place, all the various philosophies are no mere fashionable theories 
of the time, or anything of a similar nature; they are neither chance products 
nor the blaze of a fire of straw, nor casual eruptions here and there, but a 
spiritual, reasonable, forward advance; they are of necessity one Philosophy 
in its development, the revelation of God, as He knows Himself to be. 
Where several philosophies appear at the same time, they are different sides 
which make up one totality forming their basis; and on account of their one- 
sidedness we see the refutation of the one by the other. In the third place we 
do not find here feeble little efforts to establish or to criticize this or that 
particular point; instead of that, each philosophy sets up a new principle of 
its own, and this must be recognized. 

If we glance at the main epochs in the whole history of Philosophy, and 
grasp the necessary succession of stages in the leading moments, each of 
which expresses a determinate Idea, we find that after the Oriental whirl of 
subjectivity, which attains to no intelligibility and therefore to no 
subsistence, the light of thought dawned among the Greeks. 

1. The philosophy of the ancients had the absolute Idea as its thought; 
and the realization or reality of the same consisted in comprehending the 
existing present world, and regarding it as it is in its absolute nature. This 
philosophy did not make its starting-point the Idea itself, but proceeded 
from the objective as from something given, and transformed the same into 


the Idea; the Being of Parmenides. 


2. Abstract thought, votc, became known to itself as universal essence or 
existence, not as subjective thought; the Universal of Plato. 

3. In Aristotle the Notion emerges, free and unconstrained, as 
comprehending thought, permeating and spiritualizing all the forms which 
the universe contains. 

4. The Notion as subject, its independence, its inwardness, abstract 
separation, 1s represented by the Stoics, Epicureans and Sceptics: here we 
have not the free, concrete form, but universality abstract and in itself 
formal. 

5. The thought of totality, the intelligible world, is the concrete Idea as 
we have seen it with the Neo-Platonists. This principle is ideality generally 
speaking, which is present in all reality, but not the Idea which knows itself: 
this is not reached until the principle of subjectivity, individuality, found a 
place in it, and God as spirit became actual to Himself in self- 
consciousness. 

6. But it has been the work of modern times to grasp this Idea as spirit, 
as the Idea that knows itself. In order to proceed from the conscious Idea to 
the self-conscious, we must have the infinite opposition, namely the fact 
that the Idea has come to the consciousness of being absolutely sundered in 
twain. As spirit had the thought of objective existence, Philosophy thus 
perfected the intellectuality of the world, and produced this spiritual world 
as an object existing beyond present reality, like Nature, — the first creation 
of spirit. The work of the spirit now consisted in bringing this Beyond back 
to reality, and guiding it into self-consciousness. This is accomplished by 
self-consciousness thinking itself, and recognizing absolute existence to be 
the self-consciousness that thinks itself. With Descartes pure thought 
directed itself on that separation which we spoke of above. Self- 
consciousness, in the first place, thinks of itself as consciousness; therein is 
contained all objective reality, and the positive, intuitive reference of its 


reality to the other side. With Spinoza Thought and Being are opposed and 
yet identical; he has the intuitive perception of substance, but the 
knowledge of substance in his case is external. We have here the principle 
of reconciliation taking its rise from thought as such, in order to abrogate 
the subjectivity of thought: this is the case in Leibnitz’s monad, which 
possesses the power of representation. 

7. In the second place, self-consciousness thinks of itself as being self- 
consciousness; in being self-conscious it is independent, but still in this 
independence it has a negative relation to what is outside self- 
consciousness. This is infinite subjectivity, which appears at one time as the 
critique of thought in the case of Kant, and at another time, in the case of 
Fichte, as the tendency or impulse towards the concrete. Absolute, pure, 
infinite form is expressed as self-consciousness, the Ego. 

8. This is a light that breaks forth on spiritual substance, and shows 
absolute content and absolute form to be identical; — substance is in itself 
identical with knowledge. Self-consciousness thus, in the third place, 
recognizes its positive relation as its negative, and its negative as its 
positive, — or, in other words, recognizes these opposite activities as the 
same, i.e. it recognizes pure Thought or Being as self-identity, and this 
again as separation. This is intellectual perception; but it is requisite in 
order that it should be in truth intellectual, that it should not be that merely 
immediate perception of the eternal and the divine which we hear of, but 
should be absolute knowledge. This intuitive perception which does not 
recognize itself is taken as starting-point as if it were absolutely 
presupposed; it has in itself intuitive perception only as immediate 
knowledge, and not as self-knowledge: or it knows nothing, and what it 
perceives it does not really know, — for, taken at its best, it consists of 
beautiful thoughts, but not knowledge. 


But intellectual intuition is knowledge, since, in the first place, in spite of 
the separation of each of the opposed sides from the other, all external 
reality is known as internal. If it is known according to its essence, as it is, it 
shows itself as not existing of itself, but as essentially consisting in the 
movement of transition. This Heraclitean or Sceptical principle, that 
nothing is at rest, must be demonstrated of each individual thing; and thus 
in this consciousness — that the essence of each thing lies in determination, 
in what is the opposite of itself — there appears the apprehended unity with 
its opposite. Similarly this unity is, in the second place, to be recognized 
even in its essence; its essence as this identity is, in the same way, to pass 
over into its opposite, or to realize itself, to become for itself something 
different; and thus the opposition in it is brought about by itself. Again, it 
may be said of the opposition, in the third place, that it is not in the 
Absolute; this Absolute is existence, the eternal, &c. This is, however, itself 
an abstraction in which the Absolute is apprehended in a one-sided manner 
only, and the opposition is apprehended only as ideal (supra, p. 536); but in 
fact it is form, as the essential moment of the movement of the Absolute. 
This Absolute is not at rest, and that opposition is not the unresting Notion; 
for the Idea, unresting though it is, is yet at rest and satisfied in itself. Pure 
thought has advanced to the opposition of the subjective and objective; the 
true reconciliation of the opposition is the perception that this opposition, 
when pushed to its absolute extreme, resolves itself; as Schelling says, the 
opposites are in themselves identical — and not only in themselves, but 
eternal life consists in the very process of continually producing the 
opposition and continually reconciling it. To know opposition in unity, and 
unity in opposition — this is absolute knowledge; and science is the 
knowledge of this unity in its whole development by means of itself. 

This is then the demand of all time and of Philosophy. A new epoch has 
arisen in the world. It would appear as if the World-spirit had at last 


succeeded in stripping off from itself all alien objective existence, and 
apprehending itself at last as absolute Spirit, in developing from itself what 
for it is objective, and keeping it within its own power, yet remaining at rest 
all the while. The strife of the finite self-consciousness with the absolute 
self-consciousness, which last seemed to the other to lie outside of itself, 
now comes to an end. Finite self-consciousness has ceased to be finite; and 
in this way absolute self-consciousness has, on the other hand, attained to 
the reality which it lacked before. This is the whole history of the world in 
general up to the present time, and the history of Philosophy in particular, 
the sole work of which is to depict this strife. Now, indeed, it seems to have 
reached its goal, when this absolute self-consciousness, which it had the 
work of representing, has ceased to be alien, and when spirit accordingly is 
realized as spirit. For it becomes such only as the result of its knowing itself 
to be absolute spirit, and this it knows in real scientific knowledge. Spirit 
produces itself as Nature, as the State; nature is its unconscious work, in the 
course of which it appears to itself something different, and not spirit; but in 
the State, in the deeds and life of History, as also of Art, it brings itself to 
pass with consciousness; it knows very various modes of its reality, yet they 
are only modes. In scientific knowledge alone it knows itself as absolute 
spirit; and this knowledge, or spirit, is its only true existence. This then is 
the standpoint of the present day, and the series of spiritual forms is with it 
for the present concluded. 

At this point I bring this history of Philosophy to a close. It has been my 
desire that you should learn from it that the history of Philosophy is not a 
blind collection of fanciful ideas, nor a fortuitous progression. I have rather 
sought to show the necessary development of the successive philosophies 
from one another, so that the one of necessity presupposes another 
preceding it. The general result of the history of Philosophy is this: in the 
first place, that throughout all time there has been only one Philosophy, the 


contemporary differences of which constitute the necessary aspects of the 
one principle; in the second place, that the succession of philosophic 
systems is not due to chance, but represents the necessary succession of 
stages in the development of this science; in the third place, that the final 
philosophy of a period is the result of this development, and is truth in the 
highest form which the self-consciousness of spirit affords of itself. The 
latest philosophy contains therefore those which went before; it embraces in 
itself all the different stages thereof; it is the product and result of those that 
preceded it. We can now, for example, be Platonists no longer. Moreover we 
must raise ourselves once for all above the pettinesses of individual 
opinions, thoughts, objections, and difficulties; and also above our own 
vanity, as if our individual thoughts were of any particular value. For to 
apprehend the inward substantial spirit is the standpoint of the individual; as 
parts of the whole, individuals are like blind men, who are driven forward 
by the indwelling spirit of the whole. Our standpoint now is accordingly the 
knowledge of this Idea as spirit, as absolute Spirit, which in this way 
opposes to itself another spirit, the finite, the principle of which is to know 
absolute spirit, in order that absolute spirit may become existent for it. I 
have tried to develop and bring before your thoughts this series of 
successive spiritual forms pertaining to Philosophy in its progress, and to 
indicate the connection between them. This series is the true kingdom of 
spirits, the only kingdom of spirits that there is — it is a series which is not 
a multiplicity, nor does it even remain a series, if we understand thereby 
that one of its members merely follows on another; but in the very process 
of coming to the knowledge of itself it is transformed into the moments of 
the one Spirit, or the one self-present Spirit. This long procession of spirits 
is formed by the individual pulses which beat in its life; they are the 
organism of our substance, an absolutely necessary progression, which 
expresses nothing less than the nature of spirit itself, and which lives in us 


all. We have to give ear to its urgency — when the mole that is within 
forces its way on — and we have to make it a reality. It is my desire that 
this history of Philosophy should contain for you a summons to grasp the 
spirit of the time, which is present in us by nature, and — each in his own 
place — consciously to bring it from its natural condition, ie. from its 
lifeless seclusion, into the light of day. 

I have to express my thanks to you for the attention with which you have 
listened to me while I have been making this attempt; it is in great measure 
due to you that my efforts have met with so great a measure of success. And 
it has been a source of pleasure to myself to have been associated with you 
in this spiritual community; I ought not to speak of it as if it were a thing of 
the past, for I hope that a spiritual bond has been knit between us which will 
prove permanent. I bid you a most hearty farewell. 

(The closing lecture of the series was given on the 22nd March, 1817; on 
the 14th March, 1818; on the 12th August, 1819; on the 23rd March, 1821; 
on the 30th March, 1824; on the 28th March, 1828; and on the 26th March, 
1830.) 
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translation]. 


iil Morgenrothe, chap. 11. § 8, 14-18, 31-33, pp. 29-34 [see Law’s translation]. 


= Morgenrothe, chap. iii. § 2, 8-11, pp. 36-38. 


\eS) 


a Morgenrothe, chap. iv. § 5, 6, p. 48; chap. viii. § 15-chap. xi. § 46, pp. 78-126. 


i Morgenrothe, chap. iti. § 18, p. 40; chap. x. § 54, p. 115; § 39, 40, p. 112; chap. xi. § 7-12, pp. 
119, 120. 


133 Von géttlicher Beschaulichkeit, chap. i. § 8-10, p. 1739. 


136 Von goéttlicher Beschaulichkeit, chap. ii. § 1-3, pp. 1755, 1756. 


137 Morgenrothe, chap. iii. § 33-35, p. 44 (cf. Rixner: Handbuch d. Gesch. d. Philos. Vol. IL. 
Appendix, p. 106, § 7). 


138 Morgenréthe, chap. iii. § 15, 18-22, pp. 39-41. 


1° Von goéttlicher Beschaulichkeit, chap. 111. § 4, 5, p. 1756, § 12, p. 1758; Morgenréthe, chap. xii. § 
99-107, p. 149, 150; chap. xiii. § 92-104, 31-52, pp. 166-168, 157-160; chap. xiv. § 36, p. 178; Von 
den drei Principien géttlichen Wesens, chap. iv. § 69, p. 406; chap. xv. § 5, pp. 543, 544. 

= Morgenréthe, chap. xiii. § 53-64, pp. 160-162; Vierzig Fragen von der Seele, XII. § 4, p. 1201; 
Von sechs theosophischen Puncten, V. 7, § 3, p. 1537; Von wahrer Gelassenheit, chap. i. § 1-7, pp. 
1661-1663; Von géttlicher Beschaulichkeit, chap. 1. § 23-26, pp. 1742, 1743; Von der Geburt und 


Bezeichnung aller Wesen, chap. xvi. § 49, p. 2391; Vom tibersinnlichen Leben, § 41, 42, p. 1696 [see 
Law’s translation]. 

141 Von der Menschwerdung Jesu Christi, Pt. I. chap. v. § 14, p. 1323; Von den drei Principien 
gottlichen Wesens, chap. x. § 43, p. 470. 


12 Von gottlicher Beschaulichkeit, chap. iii. § 11, p. 1757. 


143 Infra, p. 213. 
i Morgenrothe, chap. viii. § 15-20, pp. 78, 79; chap. x. § 38, p. 112; chap. xiii. § 69-91, pp. 162- 
166; chap xi. § 5-13, pp. 119, 120. 


143.177 Fragen von gottlicher Offenbarung, IIT. § 2-5, 10-16, pp. 3591-3595. 


146 Von gottlicher Beschaulichkeit, chap. iii. § 12, 14, pp. 1757, 1758. 


147 Rixner: Handbuch d. Gesch d. Philos. Vol. IL. Appendix, p. 108, § 5 (from Boehme’s 
Morgenrothe, chap. 11. § 16, pp. 30, 31, § 33, p. 34). 

oe Morgenrothe, chap. xxiii. § 11, 12, pp. 307, 308 (cf. Rixner: Handb. d. Gesch. d. Philos. Vol. II. 
Appendix, p. 108, § 5), Theosophische Sendbriefe, I. § 5, p. 3710. 


= Morgenrothe, chap. i11. § 29, 30, p. 43 [see Law’s translation]. 


150 Von géttlicher Beschaulichkeit, chap. iti. § 13, p. 1758; Morgenréthe, chap. x. § 55, 60, 58, pp. 
115, 116 (chap. xi. § 4, p. 118). 


ot Morgenrothe, chap. iil. § 36-38, 47, pp. 44-46 [see Law’s translation]. 


152 Von géttlicher Beschaulichkeit, chap. i. § 33, p. 1745; chap. i. § 29, p. 1754, chap. iii. § 15, 18- 
24, 27, 29, pp. 1758-1761; Von den drei Principien géttlichen Wesens, chap. viii § 5, p. 433, 
Mysterium Magnum, oder Erklarung des ersten Buchs Mosis, chap xix § 28, pp. 2830, 2831. 


153 Von gottlicher Beschaulichkeit, chap. 1. § 23-39, pp. 1742-1746; chap. 11. § 1-13, 15-30, pp. 1747- 
1754. 


154 Brucker. Hist. crit. phil. T. IV. P. II. pp. 203-217; Cartes. De Methodo, I-IT (Amstelod. 1672, 4), 
pp. 2-7 (Euvres complétes de Descartes publiées par Victor Cousin, T. I.), pp. 125-133; Notes sur 
l’éloge de Descartes par Thomas (CEuvres de Descartes publiées par Cousin, T. I.), p. 83, et suiv.; 
Tennemann, Vol. X. pp. 210-216. 

Ee Spinoza: Principia philosophiz Cartesianz (Benedicti de Spinoza Opera, ed. Paulus. Jenz, 1802, 
T. I), p. 2. 


156 Cartes. Principia philosophiz, P. I. § 1-6 (Amstelod. 1672, 4), pp. 1, 2 (GEuvres, T. III. pp. 63-66); 
cf. Meditationes de prima philosophia, I. (Amstelod. 1685, 4), pp. 5-8 (GEuvres, T. I. pp. 235-245); 
De Methodo, IV. p. 20 (pp. 156-158). 


1 Cartes. Principia philosophiz, P. I. § 7, 8, p. 2 (pp. 66, 67). 


158 Cartes. De Methodo, IV. pp. 20, 21 (p. 158); Spinoza: Principia philosophize Cartes, p. 14. 


152 Cartes. De Methodo, IV. p. 21 (p. 159); Epistol. T. I. ep. 118 (Amstelod. 1682, 4), p. 379 (CEuvres, 
T. IX. pp. 442, 443). 


160 Cartes. Responsiones ad sec. objectiones, adjunctee Meditationibus de prima philosophia, p. 74 (p. 


427); Spinoza: Principia philosophiz Cartes., pp. 4, 5. 


iol Appendix ad Cartes. Meditationes, continens objectiones quint. p. 4 (Euvres, T. II. pp. 92, 93). 


162 Cartes, Principia philosophiz, P I § 9, pp. 2, 3 (pp. 67, 68). 


163 Thid. PI § 11, p. 3 (pp. 69, 70) 


164 Cartes. Respons. ad sec. object.: Rationes more geometr. dispos., Postulata, p. 86 (pp. 454, 455); 


Spinoza: Principia philosophiz, Cartes., p. 13. 


165 Cartes. Princip. philos., P. IV. § 196, pp. 215, 216 (pp. 507-509); Meditation. VI. p. 38 (pp. 329, 
330); Spinoza: Principia philos. Cartes., pp. 2, 3. 


166 Cartes. Respons. ad sec. object.: Rat. more geom. dispos., Axiomata V., VI. p. 86 (p. 453), et 


Propositio IV. p. 91 (pp. 464, 465); Meditationes, II. pp. 9-14 (pp. 246-262). 


161 Cartes, De Methodo, IV. p. 21 (pp. 158, 159); Spinoza: Principia philosoph. Cartes., p. 14. 


168 Cartes. Principia philosophiz, P. I. § 13, pp. 3, 4 (pp. 71, 72). 


16° Cartes. Respons. ad sec. object. Rationes more geom. dispos., Def. I. p. 85 (pp. 451, 452), et 
Proposit. IV. p. 91 (pp. 464, 465), Meditationes, III. pp. 15-17 (pp. 263-268). 


17 Cartes. Principia philos., P. I. § 20, p. 6 (pp. 76, 77); Meditationes, II. pp. 17-25 (pp. 268-292); 
De Methodo, IV. pp. 21, 22 (pp. 159-162); Spinoza: Principia philos. Cartes., p. 10. 


11 Cartes. Principia philos. P. L., § 14, p. 4 (pp. 72, 73.) 


12 Cartes. Resp. ad sec. obj.: Rat. more geom. disp., Ax. III.-VI., X., Prop. I. pp. 88, 89 (pp. 458- 


461); Spinoza: Princ. phil. Cart., pp. 14-17. 


i Spinoza: Princip. philos. Cart., p. 20; Cartesii Resp. ad sec. obj.: Rat. more geom. dispos., Propos. 
IL. p. 89 (pp. 461, 462). 


174 Cartes. Principia philosophiz, P. I. §. 15, 16, 18, 24, pp. 4, 5, 7 (pp. 73-75, 78, 79). 


123 Cartes. Principia philosophiz, P. I. § 24-26, p. 7 (pp. 79, 80). 


116 Tid. PI. § 29, 30, 35, 36, 38, 43, pp. 8-11 (pp. 81-86, 89); Meditationes, IV. pp. 25, 26 (pp. 293- 
297). 


171 th the Lectures of 1829-1830 the philosophy of Malebranche is inserted here. (Editor’s note). 


178 Cartes. Principia philos. P. I. § 22, 23, pp. 6, 7 (pp. 77, 78); Responsiones quartz, p. 133 (p. 70); 
Spinoza: Princip. philos. Cart. pp. 30, 31, 36, 38; Buhle: Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, Vol. III. 
Sec. I. pp. 17, 18. 


1? Cartes. Principia philos. P. I. § 48, p. 12 (p. 92); Meditationes, III. p. 17 (pp. 268, 269). 


18 Cartes. Principia philosophiz, P. I. § 49, p. 13 (p. 93). 


181 Thid. PI. § 48, p. 12 (p. 92). 


182 Cartes. Princip. philosophiz, P. I. § 51, p. 14 (p. 95) 


183 Thid. P. I. § 48, pp. 12, 13 (p. 92); § 60, p. 16 (p. 101); § 52, p. 14 (p. 95); Ration. more geometr. 
dispos., Definit. X. p. 86 (p. 454). 


184 Cartes. Principia philosophiz, P. I. § 53, 54, p. 14 (pp. 96, 97). 


185 Cartes. Princip. philos., P. I. § 66-74, pp. 19-22 (pp. 107-117); P. II. § 4, p. 25 (pp. 123, 124). 


186 Cartes, Principia philos. P. II. § 16, 20, 37, 38, pp. 29-31, 38, 39 (pp. 133, 134, 137, 138, 152- 
154). 


187 Buhle: Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, Vol. III. Sec. I. p. 19; cf. Cartes. Princip. phil., P. HI. § 
46, 47, p. 65 (pp. 210-212). 


188 CF. Cartes. Principia philos., P. II. § 64, p. 49 (pp. 178, 179). 


18° Cartes. Principia philos., P. HI. § 5-42, 46 sqq. pp. 51-63, 65 sqq. (pp. 183-208, p. 210 et suiv.); P. 


IV. § 1 sqq., 69, 109-115, p. 137 sqq., 116, 178-180 (p. 330 et suiv., 388, 420-425). 

1° Cartes. Principia philosoph, P. I. § 37, 39-41, pp. 10, 11 (pp. 85-88). 

1°! Cartes. De Methodo, V. pp. 35, 36 (pp. 185-189). 

182 Cartes. De Methodo, V. p. 29 (173, 174). 

13 Collectanea de vita B. de Spinoza (addita Operibus ed. Paulus Jenz 1802-1803, T. II.), pp. 593- 


604, 612-628 (Spinoza Epist. LIN-LIV. in Oper. ed. Paul. T. I. pp. 638-640) 642-665; Spinozze Oper. 
ed. Paul. T. II. Pref. p. XVI. 


1% Collectanea de vita B. de Spinoza, pp. 629-641; Spinozz Ethic. (Oper. T. II.) pp. 1, 3 et not., 33. 


1°5 Spinoz. Ethices, P. I. Prop. V. VIII. X. et Schol., XIII. pp. 37-39, 41, 42, 45. 
Ee Spinoz. Ethices, P. I. Prop. XIV. et Coroll. I. Prop. XV. XVI. et Coroll. I. pp. 46, 51. 


= Spinoz. Ethices, P. I. Prop. XVII, Coroll. I., II., et Schol, Prop. XVII., Prop. XX, et Coroll. I. 
Prop. XXL, XXVI., XXVIIL, XXIX., XXXII., XXXIII. Schol. I. pp. 51-57, 59, 61, 63, 67, 68. 


198 Spinoz. Ethices, P. II. Prop. L., IL., VII. et Schol. pp. 78, 79, 82, 83. 


at Spinoz. Ethic. P. I. Prop. XXX-XXXII. pp. 62, 63; P. III. Defin. I. p. 132; Prop. XI. Schol., p. 
141. 


200 Spinoz. Ethices, P. II. Prop. XI. Demonst. et Coroll. pp. 86, 87; Defin. IV. pp. 77, 78. 


20! Dictionnaire historique et critique (édition de 1740, T. IV.), Article Spinosa, p. 261, Note N. No. 


IV. 
— Spinoz. Ethices, P. II. Prop. XII., XII. et Schol. Prop. XIV., XXIII, V. pp. 87-89, 95, 102, 80, 81. 


a3 Spinoz. Ethices, P. II. Prop. XI. (Axiom I. p. 78) et Demonstr. Prop. X. pp. 85-87; Prop. VI. p. 81; 
P. II. Prop. UH. pp. 133, 134. 


as Spinoz. Ethices, P. II. Prop. VI.-VII. Prop. IX. Schol. pp. 139, 140; P. Il. Prop. XLIX. Coroll. p. 
123; P. III. Prop. II. Schol. p. 136; P. V. Prop. III. Demonst. et Coroll. pp. 272, 273. 


ake Spinoz. Ethices, P. III. Prop. I. p. 132; Prop. II. p. 138; P. IV. Pref. p. 199; P. III. Prop. XI. Schol. 
pp. 141, 142; P. IV. Prop. II. p. 205; P. III. Prop. III. et Schol. p. 138. 


ae Spinoz. Ethices, P. V. Prop. XXXVI. Schol. Prop. XXX VII. Demonstr., Prop. XX XVIII. et Schol. 
pp. 293-295. 


aE Spinoz. Ethices, P. II. Prop. XL. Schol. II. pp. 113, 114. 


8 Spinoz. Ethices, P. II. Prop. XLIV. et Coroll. II. pp. 117, 118; Prop. XLV. p. 119; P. V. Prop. XXX. 
p. 289; P. II. Prop. XXXII. p. 107. 


200 Spinoz. Ethices, P. V. Prop. XIV. p. 280; Prop. VI. p. 275; Prop. XXVI. pp. 287, 288; Prop. 
XXXII. Coroll.; Prop. XXXV. pp. 291, 292. 


210 Buhle: Gesch. d. neuern Philosophie, Vol. III. Sec. 2, pp. 430, 431. 
211 Malebranche: De la recherche de la vérité (Paris, 1736), T. H. L. HI. Part I. chap. i. pp. 4-6; T. I. 
L. I. chap. i. pp. 6, 7; P. II. chap. ii. pp. 66-68; chap. ili. p. 72; chap. iv. p. 84; chap. v. p. 92; chap. vi. 


pp. 95, 96. 


212 Malebranche: De la recherche de la verité, T. II. L. I. Part I. chap. vi. pp. 100-102. 


213 Walebranche: De la recherche de la vérité, T. II. L. II. P. Il. chap. vi. pp. 103-107, 109-111. 


214 Buhle: Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, Vol. IV. Sec. 1, pp. 238-241; Quarterly Review, April, 
1817, pp. 70, 71; The Works of John Locke (London, 1812), Vol. I.: The Life of the Author, pp. xix.- 


XXXIX. 


215 T ocke: An Essay concerning human Understanding (The Works of John Locke, Vol. I.), Book I. 


chap. it. § 1; chap. i. § 15, § 22. 


216 T ocke: An Essay concerning human Understanding (Vol. I) Book I. chap. ii. § 2-9, § 27; chap. iii. 


§ 1-15. 


2177 ocke: An Essay concerning human Understanding (Vol. I.) Bk. II. chap. i. § 1, 2. 


218 T ocke: An Essay concerning human Understanding (Vol. I.), Bk. II. chap. i. § 2-5. 


212 v. Schiller’s Xenien. 


220 T ocke: An Essay concerning human Understanding (Vol I.), Bk. II., chap. 11. § 2, not.; chap. xii. § 


1; chap. xxii. § 2; chap. i. § 10-14. 
221 


= Locke: An Essay concerning human Understanding (Vol. I), Bk. II. chap. xiii. § 2; chap. iv. § 2. 


222 Thidem (Vol. 1.), Bk. IL. chap. xiv. § 3. 

223 T ocke: An Essay concerning human Understanding (Vol. I.), Bk. H. chap. xxiii. § 1, 2. 
224 Thidem (Vol. I.), Bk. II. chap. xxi. § 1. 

229 Thidem (Vol. II.), Bk. II. chap. xxvi. § 1. 

226 Thidem (Vol. I.), Bk. I. chap xxi. § 7. 

227 Thidem (Vol. I.), Bk. I. chap. xiii. § 17, 18. 

228 


=~ Locke: An Essay concerning human Understanding (Vol. I.), Bk. II. chap. viii. § 9-26. 


22° T ocke: An Essay concerning human Understanding (Vol. I.), Bk. III. chap. iii. § 6; § 13, 15. 


230 Brucker. Histor. critic. philos. T. IV. P. 2, pp. 731-736, 743-745. 


al Hug. Grot. De jure belli ac pacis, B. IH. chap. xi. § 13-16 (Ed. Gronov. Lipsiz, 1758, 8vo), pp. 
900-905; chap. iv. § 10, pp. 792, 793. 


232 Buhle: Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, Vol. III. Sec. 1, pp. 223, 224, 227. 


233 Hobbes. Epistola dedicatoria ante Elementor philos Sectionem primam (Thome Hobbesii Opera 
philosophica, quz latine scripsit omnia, Amstelod, 1668, 4to), pp. 1, 2. 


234 Cf Brucker. Histor. crit. philos. T. IV. P. II. p. 154. 

235 Hobbes, De cive, chap. i. § 2, 3 (Oper. phil. etc. Amstel. 1668), pp. 3, 4. 

230 Hobbes, De cive, chap. i. § 4-6, 12-14, pp. 4-8; Leviathan, chap. xiii. (Oper.), pp. 63-66. 
— Ibidem, chap. v. § 6-12, pp. 37-38; chap. vi. § 12-14, pp. 44-46. 


238 Buhle: Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, Vol. IV. Sec. 2, pp. 519-523; Rixner: Handbuch der 
Geschichte der Philosophie, Vol. III. p. 29. 


23° Rixner: Handbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie, Vol. III. p. 31; cf. Puffendorf. De jure naturee 
et gent. II. 2, § 5-7 (Francof. ad Moenum, 1706, 4), pp. 157-161; VII. 1, § 3-7, pp. 900-909. 


240 Buhle: Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, Vol. IV. Sec. 1, pp. 107, 108. 

241 Buhle, Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, Vol. IV. p. 115, cf. Newtoni Optices. P. III (Londini, 
1706, 4) p. 314. 

242 Ta vie de Mr. Leibnitz par Mr. le Chevalier de Jaucourt (Essais de Théodicée, par Leibnitz, 
Amsterdam, 1747, T. I.), pp. 1-28, 45, 59-62, 66-74, 77-80, 87-92, 110-116, 148-151; Brucker. Hist. 
crit. phil., T. IV. P. II. pp. 335-368; Leibnitzii Opera omnia (ed. Dutens), T. II., P. I. pp. 45, 46. 


243 Vie de Mr. Leibnitz, pp. 134-143; Brucker. Hist. crit. philos. T. IV. P. H. pp. 385, 389; Tennemann, 
vol. xi. pp. 181, 182. 


244 | eibnitzii Opera, T. IL. P. I. pp. 32-39. 


ai Ibidem, Principia philosophiz, pp. 20-31. 


246 of Leibnitz: Essais de Théodicée, T. I. P. I. § 10, p. 86. 


24 Leibnitz, Principes de la nature et la grace § 1, p. 32. (Recueil de diverses pieces par Des 
Maiseaux, T. II. p. 485, Principia philosophiz, § 1, 2, p. 20.) 


248 | eibnitzii De ipsa natura sive de vi insita actionibusque creaturarum (Oper. T. II. P. II.), § 11, p. 
55, Principia philosophiz, § 3-6, 18, pp. 20-22; Principes de la nature et de la grace, § 2, p. 32. 

24° Leibnitzii Principia philosophiz, § 7, p. 21; Troisiéme éclaircissement du systéme de la 
communication des substances (Oper. T. I. P. I.), p. 73 (Recueil, T. II. p. 402). 

250 | eibnitzii Principia philosophiz, § 8, 9, p. 21; Oper. T. IL. P. I. pp. 128, 129, § 4, 5: Il n’y a point 
deux individus indiscernables. Un gentilhomme d’esprit de mes amis, en parlant avec moi en 
présence de Mad. 1’Electrice dans le jardin de Herrenhausen, crut qu’il trouverait bien deux feuilles 
entiérement semblables. Mad. 1’Electrice l’en défia, et 11 courut longtemps en vain pour en chercher. 
Deux gouttes d’eau ou de lait regardées par le microscope se trouveront discernables. C’est un 
argument contre les Atomes (Recueil, T. I. p. 50). — Cf. Hegel’s Werke, Vol. IV. p. 45. 

251 | eibnitzii Principia philosophiz, § 10-16, pp. 21, 22; Principes de la nature et de la grace, § 2, p. 
32. 

252 | eibnitzii Principia philosophiz, § 19-23, pp. 22, 23; Principes de la nature et de la grace, § 4, pp. 
33, 34; Nouveaux essais sur l’entendement humain (uvres philosophiques de Leibnitz par Raspe), 
Bk. II. chap. ix. § 4, p. 90. 


253 | eibnitzii De anima brutorum (Op. T. IL. P. L.), § 2-4, pp. 230, 231. 


254 | eibnitzii Oper. T. II. P. I. pp. 214, 215, § 3; De ipsa natura sive de vi insita, § 11, p. 55; Systeme 


nouveau de la nature et de la communication des substances (Op. T. II. P. I.), pp. 50, 53. 


253 | eibnitzii Oper. T. I. P. I. pp. 79, 121, 234-237, 280, 295; Nouveaux essais sur l’entendement 
humain, Bk. II. chap. xiii. § 15, 17, pp. 106, 107. 


256 | eibnitz: Nouveaux essais sur l’entendement humain, Bk. II. chap. xii. § 7, pp. 102, 103; chap. 
xxl. § 72, p. 170; chap. xxiv. § 1, p. 185. 


251 | eibnitzii Oper. T. II. P. I. p. 39; Nouveaux essais sur l’entendement humain, Bk. III. chap. vi. § 
24, p. 278; § 39, p. 290. 

258  eibnitzii Oper. T. II. P. II. p. 60; Nouveaux essais sur l’entendement humain, Bk. II. chap. xxiii. 
§ 23, p. 181. 


252 | eibnitzii Principia philosophiz, § 65-71, p. 28; Principes de la nature et de la grace, § 3, 4, pp. 
Boe 50: 


200 | eibnitzii Principia philosophize. § 29-31, p. 24; Principes de la nature et de la grace, § 5, p. 34; 
Essais de Théodicée, T. I. P. I. § 44, p. 115. 


2617 eibnitz. Principes de la nature et de la grace, § 7, p. 35. 


262 7 eibnitz: Principes de la nature et de la grace, § 8, p. 35; Principia philosophiz, § 43-46, p. 25. 


263 | eibnitz: Essais de Théodicée, T. I. P. I. § 6-8, pp. 83-85; Principes de la nature et de la grace, § 


10, p. 36. 


264 | eibnitz: Essais de Théodicée, T. I. P. I. § 20, pp. 96, 97; § 32, 33, pp. 106, 107; T. II. P. II. § 153, 
pp. 57, 58; § 378, pp. 256, 257. 


26 | eibnitzii Causa Dei asserta per justitiam ejus (Essais de Théodicée, T. IT.), § 34-39, pp. 385, 386. 


266 | eibnitz: Principes de la nature et de la grace, §3, p. 33; Premier élaircissement du systéme de la 


communication des substances, p. 70. 


261 | eibnitz: Second et troisiéme éclaircissements du systeme de la communication des substances, 


pp. 71-73. 
268 | eibnitzii Principia philosophiz, § 82, p. 30; Principes de la nature et de la grace, § 11, p. 36. 


26° | eibnitz: Systéme nouveau de la nature et de la communication des substances, pp. 54, 55. 


210 | eibnitzii Principia philosophiz, § 90, p. 31; Principes de la nature et de la grace, § 12, 13, pp. 
36,3123 15, pp. 37,38. 


27. 7 eibnitzii Oper. T. IL. P. I. pp. 75, 76. 


222 | eibnitzii Principia philosoph., § 58-62, p. 27; Oper. T. II. P. I. pp. 46, 47. 


273 1 eibnitz: Essais de Théodicée, T. I. P. I. § 9, pp. 85, 86. 


2741 eibnitz: Principes de la nature et de la grace, § 12,13, pp. 36, 37; Oper. T. II. P. I. p. 337. 


215 | eibnitz: Essais de Théodicée, T. II. P. IH. § 291, pp. 184, 185; T. I. P. I. § 50, p. 119. 


276 Buhle: Geschichte der neuern Philosoph., Vol. IV. Sec. IL, pp. 571-582; Tiedemann: Geist der 
speculativen Philos., Vol. VI. pp. 511-518; Rixner: Handbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie, Vol. 
III. § 79, pp. 195, 196. 


271 Wolf's Verntinftige Gedanken von Gott, der Welt und der Seele des Menschen (Halle, 1741), Pt. I. 
chap. il. § 114, 120, pp. 59, 60, 62, 63; chap. iv. § 575-581, 686, pp. 352-359, 425; chap. v. § 742, p. 
463; § 926, p. 573; chap vi. § 928, p. 574, seq. 

278 Wolfi’s Anfangsgriinde aller mathematischen Wissenschaften, Pt. I.: Anfangsgriinde der 
Baukunst, Pt. II. Prop. 8, p. 414; Problem 22, pp. 452, 453; Pt. II.: Anfangsgriinde der Fortification, 
Pt. I. p. 570. 

27 Tn the lectures of 1825-1826 and 1829-1830 Berkeley was passed over by Hegel; in both courses 
Hume follows directly after the Scottish and French philosophers, and thus comes immediately 
before Kant; in the course of 1825-1826 the French philosophy precedes the Scottish also. 
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FIRST LECTURE 


“’QG)- 


THESE LECTURES ARE devoted to the consideration of the proofs of the 
existence of God. The occasion for them is this. I had at first to make up my 
mind to give only one set of lectures in this summer session on 
philosophical knowledge as a whole, and then afterwards I felt I would like 
to add a second set on at least one separate subject of knowledge. I have 
therefore chosen a subject which is connected with the other set of lectures 
which I gave on logic, and constitutes, not in substance, but in form, a kind 
of supplement to that set, inasmuch as it is concerned with only a particular 
aspect of the fundamental conceptions of logic. These lectures are therefore 
chiefly meant for those of my hearers who were present at the others, and to 
them they will be most easily intelligible. 

But inasmuch as the task we have set ourselves is to consider the proofs 
of the existence of God, it would appear as if only one aspect of the matter 
belongs to the subject of logic, namely, the nature of proof. The other, 
again, the content, which is God Himself, belongs to a different sphere, that 
of religion, and to the consideration of it by thought, to the philosophy of 
religion. In point of fact, it is a portion of this branch of knowledge which 
has to be set apart and treated by itself in these lectures. In what follows it 
will more clearly be seen what relation this part bears to the entirety of the 
doctrine of religion; and further, that this doctrine in so far as it is scientific, 
and what belongs to the sphere of logic, do not fall outside one another to 
the extent that would appear from the first statement of our aim, and that 
what is logical does not constitute the merely formal side, but, in fact, 
occupies the very centre point of the content. 


The first thing we encounter when we seek to make a beginning with the 
execution of our design is the general, and, so far as this design is 
concerned, repugnant, point of view of the prepossessions of present-day 
culture. If the object, God, is in itself capable of producing exaltation of 
mind by its very name, and of stirring our soul to its innermost depths, our 
lofty expectation may just as quickly die away when we reflect that it is the 
proofs of the existence of God with which we are about to concern 
ourselves. For the proofs of the existence of God are to such an extent fallen 
into discredit that they pass for something antiquated, belonging to the 
metaphysics of days gone by; a barren desert, out of which we have escaped 
and brought ourselves back to a living faith; the region of arid 
Understanding, out of which we have once more raised ourselves to the 
warm feeling of religion. The attempt to renovate, by means of new 
applications and artifices of an acute Understanding, those rotten props of 
our belief that there is a God, which have passed for proofs, or to improve 
the places which have become weak through attacks and counter-proofs, 
could of itself gain no favour merely by its good intention. For it is not this 
or that proof, or this or that form and way of putting it, that has lost its 
weight, but the very proving of religious truth has so much lost credit with 
the mode of thought peculiar to our time that the impossibility of such proof 
is already a generally accepted opinion. Nay more, it has come to be 
regarded as irreligious to place confidence in such reasoned knowledge, and 
to seek by such a path to reach a sure conviction regarding God and His 
nature, or even regarding His mere existence. This business of proof, 
therefore, is so much out of date, that the proofs themselves are barely even 
historically known here and there; and even to theologians, that is to say, 
people who desire to have a scientific acquaintance with religious truths, 


they are sometimes unknown. 


The proofs of the existence of God have originated in the necessity of 
satisfying thought and reason. But this necessity has assumed, in modern 
culture, quite a different position from that which it had formerly, and those 
points of view must first of all be considered which have presented 
themselves in this reference. Yet since they are known in their general 
aspects, and this is not the place to follow them back to their foundations, 
we need only recall them, and, in fact, limit ourselves to the form which 
they assume within the sphere of Christianity. It is in this region that the 
conflict between faith and reason in Man himself first finds a basis, and that 
doubt enters his soul, and can reach the fearful height of depriving him of 
all peace. Thought must indeed touch the earlier religions of imagination, as 
we may shortly call them; it must turn itself with its opposite principles 
directly against their sensuous pictures and all else in them. The 
contradictions, the strife and enmity which have thus arisen belong to the 
external history of philosophy. But the collisions between philosophy and 
religion here get the length of hostility merely, and have not come to be that 
inner division of mind and feeling, such as we see in Christianity, where the 
two sides which come into contradiction get possession of the depth of the 
Spirit as their single and consequently common source, and in this position, 
bound together in their contradiction, are able to disturb this spot itself, the 
Spirit in its inmost nature. The expression “faith” is reserved for 
Christianity; we do not speak of Greek or Egyptian faith, or of a faith in 
Zeus or Apis. Faith expresses the inwardness of certainty, and certainty of 
the deepest and most concentrated kind, as distinguished from all other 
opinion, conception, persuasion, or volition. This inwardness, at once as 
being what is deepest and at the same time most abstract, comprises thought 
itself; a contradiction of this faith by thought is therefore the most painful of 
all divisions in the depths of the Spirit. 


Yet such misery is happily, if we may so express ourselves, not the only 
form in which the relation of faith and knowledge is to be found. On the 
contrary, this relation presents itself in a peaceful form, in the conviction 
that revelation, faith, positive religion, and, on the other hand, reason and 
thought in general, must not be in contradiction, and not only that they may 
be in harmony, but also that God does not so contradict Himself in His 
works, cannot so contradict Himself, as that the human Spirit in its essence, 
in its thinking reason, in that which it must have come from the very first to 
regard as divine in itself, could get into conflict with what has come to it 
through greater enlightenment about the nature of God and Man’s relation 
to that nature. During the whole of the Middle Ages, theology was 
understood to mean nothing else than a scientific knowledge of Christian 
truths, that is to say, a knowledge essentially connected with philosophy. 
The Middle Ages were far enough away from taking the historical 
knowledge of faith for scientific knowledge; in the Fathers and in what may 
be reckoned generally as historical material, they sought only authorities, 
edification, and information on the doctrines of the Church. The opposite 
tendency is simply to search out the human origin of the articles of faith by 
the historical treatment of the older evidences and works of every kind, and 
in this way to reduce them to the minimum of their most primitive form. 
This form must be regarded as wholly unfruitful in deeper knowledge and 
development, because it is in contradiction with that Spirit, which, after the 
removal of that primitive form as something immediately present, had been 
poured out on the adherents of these doctrines, in order to lead them now, 
for the first time, into all truth. The tendency here described was unknown 
in these times. In the belief in the unity of this Spirit with itself, the whole 
of these doctrines, even those which are most abstruse for reason, are 
regarded from the point of view of thinking, and the attempt is made, in the 
case of all of these which are recognised as in themselves the content of 


belief, to prove them on rational grounds. The great theologian Anselm of 
Canterbury, whom we shall have to consider elsewhere, declares in this 
sense that, if we are firm in the faith, it 1s idleness, negligentice mihi esse 
videtur, not to know what we believe. In the Protestant Church it has in the 
same way come about that the rational knowledge of religious truths is 
cherished and held in honour in combination with theology or along with it. 
The point of interest was to see how far the natural light of reason, human 
reason by itself, could progress in the knowledge of the truth, with the 
important reservation that through religion Man can learn higher truths than 
reason 1s in a position to discover of itself. 

Here we come upon two distinct spheres, and, to begin with, a peaceful 
relation between them is justified by means of the distinction that the 
teachings of positive religion are above but not against reason. This activity 
of thinking knowledge found itself stimulated and supported from without 
through the example which lay before its eyes in the pre-Christian, or, 
speaking generally, non-Christian religions. This showed that the human 
spirit, even when left to itself, has attained to deep insight into the nature of 
God, and with all its errors has arrived at great truths, even at fundamental 
truths, such as the existence of God and the purer idea, free from sensuous 
ingredients, of that existence, the immortality of the soul, providence, and 
such like. Thus positive doctrine and the rational knowledge of religious 
truths have been peacefully pursued alongside of one another. This position 
of reason in relation to dogma was, however, different from that confidence 
of reason which was first considered, which dared to approach the highest 
mysteries of doctrine, such as the Trinity, and the incarnation of Christ; 
whereas, on the contrary, the point of view referred to after the one just 
mentioned timidly confined itself to the business of merely venturing 
through the medium of thought to deal with what the Christian religion 


possesses in common with heathen and non-Christian religions in general, 


and what must therefore remain a part merely of what is abstract in religion. 
But when once we have become conscious of the difference of these two 
spheres, we must pronounce the relation of equality in which faith and 
reason are to be regarded as standing each alongside of the other, to be 
unintelligible, or else to be a misleading pretence. The tendency of thought 
to seek unity leads of necessity to the comparison of these spheres first of 
all, and then when they once pass for different, to the agreement of faith 
with itself alone, and of thought with itself alone, so that each sphere 
refuses to recognise the other and rejects it. It is one of the commonest self- 
deceptions of the Understanding to regard the element of difference, which 
is found in the one central point of Spirit, as though it must not necessarily 
advance to opposition and so to contradiction. The point at which the 
conflict on the part of Spirit begins has been reached as soon as what is 
concrete in Spirit has, by means of analysis, attained to the consciousness of 
difference. All that partakes of Spirit is concrete; in this we have before us 
the Spiritual in its most profound aspect, that of Spirit as the concrete 
element of faith and thought. The two are not only mixed up in the most 
manifold way, in immediate passing over from one side to the other, but are 
so inwardly bound up together that there is no faith which does not contain 
within itself reflection, argumentation, or, in fact, thought, and, on the other 
hand, no thinking which does not, even if it be only for the moment, contain 
faith, — for faith in general is the form of any presupposition, of any 
assumption, come whence it may, which lies firmly at the foundation — 
momentary faith. This means that even in free thinking that which now 
exists aS a presupposition, is a comprehended result, thought out either 
before or after, but in this transformation of the presupposition into a result, 
again has a side which is a presupposition, an assumption or unconscious 


immediacy of the activity of the Spirit. 


Yet the explanation of the nature of free self-conscious thought we must 
here leave on one side, and rather remark that for the attainment of this 
essentially and actually existent union of faith and thought a long time has 
been necessary — more than fifteen hundred years — and that it has cost 
the most severe toil to reach the point at which thought has escaped from its 
absorption in faith, and attained to the abstract consciousness of its 
freedom, and thereby of its independence and its complete self-sufficiency, 
in the light of which nothing can have validity for thought which has not 
come before its judgment-seat, and been then justified as admissible. 
Thought thus taking its stand upon the extreme point of its freedom — and 
it is only completely free in this extreme point — and rejecting authority 
and faith in general, has driven faith in like manner to take its stand in an 
abstract fashion upon itself, and to attempt entirely to free itself from 
thought. At all events, it has arrived at the point of declaring itself to be 
freed from and not to require thought. Wrapped up in unconsciousness of 
the at all events small amount of thought which must remain to it, it goes on 
to declare thought to be incapable of reaching truth and destructive of it, so 
that thought is capable of comprehending one thing only, its incapacity to 
grasp the truth and see into it, and of proving to itself its own nothingness, 
with the result that suicide is its highest vocation. So completely has the 
relation in the view of the time been reversed, that faith has now become 
exalted as immediate knowledge in opposition to thought, as the only means 
of attaining to the truth, just as formerly, on the other hand, only that could 
give peace to Man of which he could become conscious as truth through 
proof by thought. 

This standpoint of opposition cannot better show how important and far- 
reaching it is than when it is considered in relation to the subject which we 
have set ourselves to discuss, the knowledge of God. In the working out 
into opposition of the difference between faith and thought, it is 


immediately apparent that they have reached formal extremes in which 
abstraction is made from all content, so that in the first instance they are no 
longer opposed as concretely defined religious faith and thought about 
religious subjects, but abstractly, as faith in general, and as thought in 
general, or knowledge, in so far as this last does not yield merely forms of 
thought, but gives us a content in and with its truth. From this point of view 
the knowledge of God is made dependent on the question as to the nature of 
knowledge in general, and before we can pass to the investigation of the 
concrete it seems necessary to ascertain whether the consciousness of what 
is true can and must be thinking knowledge, or, faith. Our proposed 
consideration of the knowledge of the existence of God thus changed into 
this general consideration of knowledge, just as the new philosophical 
epoch has made it the beginning and foundation of all philosophical 
speculation that the nature of knowledge itself 1s to be examined before the 
actual, i.e., concrete knowledge of an object. We thus incurred the danger 
— a danger, however, necessary in the interests of thoroughness — of 
having to trace the subject further back than the time at our disposal for 
carrying out the aim of these lectures would permit of our doing. If, 
however, we look more closely at the demand which appears to have met 
us, it becomes perfectly plain that it is only the subject that has changed 
with it, not the thing. In both cases, either if we admitted the demand for 
that inquiry, or stuck directly to our theme, we should have to know, and in 
that case we should have a subject, too, in the shape of knowledge itself. 
And as in doing so we should not have emerged from the activity of 
knowledge, from real knowledge, there is nothing to hinder our leaving the 
other subject which it is not our aim to consider, alone, and thus stick to our 
own subject. It will further appear, as we follow out our purpose, that the 
knowledge of our subject will also in itself justify itself as knowledge. That 
in true and real knowledge the justification of knowledge will and must lie, 


might admittedly be said in advance, for to say so is simply a tautology, just 
as we may know in advance that the desired way round, the desiring to 
know knowledge before actual knowledge, is superfluous just because it is 
inherently absurd. If under the process of knowledge we figure to ourselves 
an external operation in which it is brought into a merely mechanical 
relation with an object, that is to say, remains outside it, and is only 
externally applied to it, knowledge is presented in such a relation as a 
particular thing for itself, so that it may well be that its forms have nothing 
in common with the qualities of the object; and thus when it concerns itself 
with an object, it remains only in its own forms, and does not reach the 
essential qualities of the object, that is to say, does not become real 
knowledge of it. In such a relation knowledge is determined as finite, and as 
of the finite; in its object there remains something essentially inner, whose 
notion is thus unattainable by and foreign to knowledge, which finds here 
its limit and its end, and is on that account limited and finite. But to take 
such a relation as the only one, or as final or absolute, is a purely made-up 
and unjustifiable assumption of the Understanding. Real knowledge, 
inasmuch as it does not remain outside the object, but in point of fact 
occupies itself with it, must be immanent in the object, the proper 
movement of its nature, only expressed in the form of thought and taken up 
into consciousness. 

We have now provisionally indicated those standpoints of culture which 
in the case of such material as we have before us ought in the present day to 
be taken into account. It is pre-eminently, or, properly speaking, only here 
that it is self-evident that the proposition already laid down, according to 
which the consideration of knowledge is not different from the 
consideration of its object, must hold good without limitation. I will 
therefore at once indicate the general sense in which the proposed theme, 
the proofs of the existence of God, is taken, and which will be shown to be 


the true one. It is that they ought to comprise the elevation of the human 
spirit to God, and express it for thought, just as the elevation itself is an 
elevation of thought and into the kingdom of thought. 

And to begin with, as regards knowledge, Man is _ essentially 
consciousness, and thus what is felt, the content, the determinateness which 
a feeling or sensation has, is also in consciousness as something presented 
in the form of an idea. That in virtue of which feeling is religious feeling, is 
the divine content; it is therefore essentially something of which we have 
knowledge. But this content is in its essence no sensuous perception or 
sensuous idea; it does not exist for imagination, but only for thought; God 1s 
Spirit, only for Spirit, and only for pure Spirit, that is, for thought. This is 
the root of such a content, even though imagination and even sense- 
perception may afterwards accompany it, and this content itself may enter 
into feeling. It is the elevation of the thinking Spirit to that which is the 
highest thought, to God, that we thus wish to consider. 

This elevation is besides essentially rooted in the nature of our mind. It is 
necessary to it, and it is this necessity that we have before us in this 
elevation, and the setting forth of this necessity itself is nothing else than 
what we call proof. Therefore we have not to prove this elevation from the 
outside; it proves itself in itself, and this means nothing else than that it 1s 
by its very nature necessary. We have only to look to its own process, and 
we have there, since it is necessary in itself, the necessity, insight into the 
nature of which has to be vouched for by proof. 


SECOND LECTURE 


“’QG)- 


IF THE UNDERTAKING which is commonly called proof of the existence of 
God has been understood in the form in which it was set forth in the first 
lecture, the chief objection to it will have been got rid of. For the nature of 
proof was held to consist in this, that it is only the consciousness of the 
proper movement of the object in itself. If this thought might be attended 
with difficulties in its application to other objects, these difficulties would 
necessarily disappear in the case of the object with which we are concerned, 
for it is not a passive and external object, but really a subjective movement, 
the elevation of the Spirit to God, an activity, the following of a certain 
course, a process, and thus has in it that necessary procedure which 
constitutes proof, and which has only to be taken up and studied in order 
that it may be seen to involve proof. But the expression proof carries with it 
too definitely the idea of a merely subjective line of thought to be followed 
on our behoof, to allow of the conception of it just stated being considered 
sufficient in itself apart from any attempt to expressly examine and get rid 
of this contrasted idea. In this lecture, then, we must first come to an 
understanding about the nature of proof in general, and with especial 
definiteness as regards that aspect of it which we here put aside and 
exclude. It is not our business to assert that there is no proof of the kind 
indicated, but to assign its limits, and to see that it is not, as is falsely 
thought, the only form of proof. This is bound up with the contrast drawn 
between immediate and mediated knowledge, in which in our time the chief 
interest centres in connection with religious knowledge, and even the 
religious frame of mind itself, which must accordingly be likewise 
considered. 


The distinction, which has already been touched upon in connection with 
knowledge, implies that two kinds of proof must be taken into account, of 
which the one is clearly that which we use simply as an aid to knowledge, 
as something subjective, whose activity and movement have their place 
within ourselves, and are not the peculiar movement of the thing 
considered. That this kind of proof finds a place in the scientific knowledge 
of finite things and their finite content, becomes apparent when we examine 
the nature of the procedure more closely. Let us take for this purpose an 
example from a science in which this method of proof is admittedly applied 
in its most complete form. If we prove a geometrical proposition every part 
of the proof must in part carry its justification within itself, so also when we 
solve an equation in algebra. In part, however, the whole course of 
procedure is defined and justified through the aim which we have in 
connection with this, and because that end is attained by such procedure. 
But we are very well aware that that of which the quantitive value has been 
developed out of the equation, has not as an actual thing run through these 
operations in order to reach the quantity which it possesses, and that the 
magnitude of the geometrical lines, angles, and so on, has not gone through 
and been brought about by the series of propositions by which we have 
arrived at it as representing a result. The necessity which we see in such 
proof corresponds indeed to the individual properties of the object itself, 
these relations of quantity actually belong to it; but the progress in 
connecting the one with the other is something which goes on entirely 
within us; it is a process for realising the aim we have in view, namely, to 
see into the meaning of the thing, not a course in which the object arrives at 
its inherent relations and their connection. It does not thus create itself, and 
is not created, as we create it and its relations in the process of attaining 
insight into it. 


Besides proof proper, of which the essential characteristic — for this is 
all that is necessary for the purpose of our investigation — has been brought 
out, we find further, that in the region of finite knowledge the term proof is 
also applied to what, when more closely examined, is only the indicating of 
something, the pointing out of an idea, a proposition, a law, and so on in 
experience. Historical proof we do not require from the point of view from 
which we here consider knowledge, to elaborate in detail; it depends for its 
material on experience, or rather perception. Looked at in one light, it 
makes no difference that it has reference to foreign perceptions and their 
evidences; argumentation, that is to say, the exercise of understanding 
proper regarding the objective connection of circumstances and actions, 
makes these data into presuppositions and fundamental assumptions, just as 
its criticism of evidences has done in drawing its conclusions. But in so far 
as argument and criticism constitute the other essential side of historical 
proof, such proof treats its data as being the ideas of other people; the 
subjective element directly enters into the material, and the reasoning about 
and combination of that material is likewise subjective activity; so that the 
course and activity of knowledge has quite different ingredients from the 
course followed by the circumstances themselves. As regards the pointing 
things out in everyday experience, this is certainly concerned, in the first 
instance, with individual perceptions, observations, and so on, that is to say, 
with the kind of material which is only pointed out, but its interest 1s by so 
doing to prove further that there are in Nature and in Spirit such species and 
kinds, such laws, forces, faculties, and activities as are mentioned in the 
sciences. We pass by the metaphysical or common psychological reflections 
about that subjective element of sense, external and internal, which 
accompanies perception. But the material, however, in so far as it enters 
into the sciences, is not so left to itself as it is in the senses and in 
perception. On the contrary, the content of the sciences — the species, 


kinds, laws, forces, and so on — is built up out of that material, which is, 
perhaps, already called by the name of phenomena, by putting together 
through analysis what is common, the leaving aside of what is not essential, 
the retention of what is called essential, without any certain test having been 
applied to distinguish between what is to be regarded as non-essential and 
what as essential. It 1s admitted that what is perceived does not itself make 
these abstractions, does not compare its individuals (or individual positions, 
circumstances, and so on), or put what is common in them together; that 
therefore a great part of the activity of knowledge is a subjective affair, just 
as in the content which has been obtained a part of its definitions, as being 
logical forms, are the product of this subjective activity. The expression 
“predicate,” or mark (Merkmal), if people will still use this stupid 
expression, directly indicates a subjective purpose of isolating properties for 
our use in marking distinctions, while others, which likewise exist in the 
object, are put aside. This expression is to be called stupid, because the 
definitions of species and kinds directly pass for something essential and 
objective, and not as existing merely for us who mark distinctions. We may 
certainly also express ourselves by saying that the species leaves aside, in 
one kind, properties which it places in another, or that energy in one form of 
its manifestation leaves aside circumstances which are present in another, 
that these circumstances are thus shown by it to be unessential, and it of 
itself gives up the form of its manifestation, and withdraws itself into 
inactivity or self-containedness; that thus, for example, the law of the 
motion of the heavenly bodies penetrates to every single place and every 
moment in which the heavenly body occupies that place, and just by this 
continual abstraction shows itself to be a law. If we thus look on abstraction 
as objective activity, which it so far is, it is yet very different from 
subjective activity and its products. The former leaves the heavenly body to 
fall back again after abstraction from this particular place and this particular 


moment into the particular changing place and moment of time, just as the 
species may appear in the kind in other contingent or unessential forms and 
in the external particularity of individuals. On the other hand, subjective 
abstraction raises the law like the species into its universality as such, and 
makes it exist and preserves it in this form, in the mind. 

In these forms of the knowledge which progresses from mere indication 
to proof, from immediate objectivity to special products, the necessity may 
be felt of considering explicitly the method, the nature, and fashion of the 
subjective activity, in order to test its claims and procedure; for this method 
has its own characteristics and kind of progress which are quite different 
from the characteristics and process of the object in itself. And without 
entering more particularly into the nature of this method of knowledge, it 
becomes immediately apparent, from a single characteristic which we 
observe in it, that inasmuch as it is represented as being concerned with the 
object in accordance with subjective forms, it is only capable of 
apprehending relations of the object. It is therefore idle to start the question 
whether these relations are objective and real or only subjective and ideal, 
not to mention the fact that such expressions as subjectivity and objectivity, 
reality and ideality, are simply vague abstractions. The content, be it 
objective or merely subjective, real or ideal, remains always the same, an 
ageregate of relations, not something that is in-and-for-itself, the notion of 
the thing, or the infinite, with which knowledge must have to do. If that 
content of knowledge is taken by perverted sense as containing relations 
only, and these are understood to be phenomena or relations to a faculty of 
subjective knowledge, it must, so far as results are concerned, always be 
recognised as representing the great intellectual advance which modern 
philosophy has achieved, that the mode of thinking, proving, and knowing 
the infinite, which has been described, is proved incapable of reaching what 


is eternal and divine. 


What has been brought out in the preceding exposition regarding 
knowledge in general, and especially what relates to thinking knowledge 
(which is what alone concerns us), and to proof, the principal moment in 
that knowledge, we have looked at from the point of view from which it is 
seen to be a movement of the activity of thought which is outside the object 
and different from the development of the object itself. This definition may 
in part be taken to be sufficient for our purpose, but partly, too, it is to be 
taken as what is essential in opposition to the one-sidedness which lies in 
the reflections about the subjectivity of knowledge. 

In the opposition of the process of knowledge to the object to be known 
lies the finiteness of knowledge. But this opposition is not on that account 
to be regarded as itself infinite and absolute, and its products are not to be 
taken to be appearances only because of the mere abstraction of 
subjectivity; but in so far as they themselves are determined by that 
opposition, the content as such is affected by the externality referred to. 
This point of view has an effect upon the nature of the content, and yields a 
definite insight into it; while, on the contrary, the other way of looking at 
the question gives us nothing but the abstract category of the subjective, 
which is, moreover, taken to be absolute. What we thus get as the result of 
the way in which we look at the proof, for the otherwise quite general 
quality of the content, is, speaking generally, just this, that the content, 
inasmuch as it bears an external relation to knowledge, is itself determined 
as something external, or, to put it more definitely, consists of abstractions 
from finite properties. Mathematical content as such is_ essentially 
magnitude. Geometrical figures pertain to space, and have thus in 
themselves externality as their principle, since they are distinguished from 
real objects, and represent only the one-sided spatiality of these objects, as 
distinguished from their concrete filling up, through which they first 
became real. So number has the unit for its principle, and is the putting 


together of a multiplicity of units which are independent, and is thus a 
completely external combination. The knowledge which we have here 
before us can only attain its greatest perfection in this field, because that 
field contains only simple and definite qualities, and the dependence of 
these upon each other, the insight into the nature of which is proof, is thus 
stable, and ensures for proof the logical progress of necessity. This kind of 
knowledge is capable of exhausting the nature of its objects. The logical 
nature of the process of proof is not, however, confined to mathematical 
content, but enters into all departments of natural and spiritual material; but 
we may sum up what is logical in knowledge in connection with proof by 
saying that it depends on the rules of inference; the proofs of the existence 
of God are therefore essentially inferences. The express investigation of 
these forms belongs, however, partly to logic, and for the rest the nature of 
the fundamental defect must be ascertained in the course of the examination 
of these proofs which is about to be taken in hand. For the present it is 
enough to remark further, in connection with what has been said, that the 
rules of inference have a kind of foundation which is of the nature of 
mathematical calculation. The connection of propositions which are 
requisite to constitute a syllogistic conclusion depends on the relations of 
the sphere which each of them occupies as regards the other, and which is 
quite properly regarded as greater or smaller. The definite extent of such a 
sphere is what determines the correctness of the subsumption. The older 
logicians, such as Lambert and Ploucquet, have been at the pains of 
inventing a notation by means of which the relation in inference may be 
reduced to that of identity, that is, to the abstract mathematical relation of 
equality, so that inference is shown to be the mechanism of a kind of 
calculation. As regards, however, the further nature of knowledge in such 
an external connection of objects, which in their very nature are external in 


themselves, we shall have to speak of it presently under the name of 


mediate knowledge, and to consider the opposition in its more definite 
form. 

As regards these forms which are called species, laws, forces, and so on, 
knowledge does not stand to them in an external relation; they are rather its 
products. But the knowledge which produces them, as has been shown, 
produces them only by abstraction from what is objective; they have their 
root in this, but are essentially separated from what is actual; they are more 
concrete than mathematical figures, but their content differs essentially 
from that from which the start was made, and which must constitute their 
only foundation of proof. 

The defective element in this mode of knowledge has thus attention 
drawn to it in a different form from that shown in the way of looking at it, 
which declares the products of knowledge to be mere phenomena, because 
knowledge itself is only a subjective activity. But the general result, 
however, is the same, and we have now to see what has been set over 
against this result. What is determined as insufficient for the aim of the 
Spirit, which is the absorption into its very nature of what is infinite, 
eternal, divine, is the activity of the Spirit which in thinking proceeds by 
means of abstraction, inference, and proof. This view, itself the product of 
the mode of thought characteristic of the period, has jumped straight over to 
the other extreme in giving out a proofless, immediate knowledge, an 
unreasoning faith, a feeling devoid of thought, as the only way of grasping 
and having within oneself divine truth. It is asserted that that kind of 
knowledge which is insufficient for the higher kind of truth is the exclusive 
and sole kind of knowledge. The two assumptions are most closely 
connected. On the one side, we have, in the investigation of what we have 
undertaken to consider, to free that knowledge from its one-sidedness, and 
in doing so at the same time to show by facts that there exists another kind 
of knowledge than that which is given out as the only kind. On the other 


side, the pretension which faith as such sets up against knowledge is a 
prejudice which occupies too firm and sure a position not to make a stricter 
investigation necessary. In view of this pretension it must be borne in mind 
that the true, unsophisticated faith, the more it in case of dire necessity 
might reasonably make pretensions, the less it does make them, and that the 
case of necessity exists only for the merely rationalising, dry, and polemical 
assertion of faith. 

But I have elsewhere already explained how the matter stands as regards 
that faith or immediate knowledge. It is not possible that in the forefront of 
any attempt to deal at the present time with the proofs of the existence of 
God, the position taken up by faith can be set aside as done with; the chief 
points from which it is to be criticised, and the place to be assigned to it, 
must at least be called to mind. 


THIRD LECTURE 
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IT HAS ALREADY been remarked that the assertion of faith, of which we 
have to speak, is found outside of genuine simple faith. This latter, in so far 
as it has advanced to conscious knowledge, and has consequently acquired a 
consciousness of knowledge, accedes to knowledge with full confidence in 
it, because it is pre-eminently full of confidence in itself, is sure of itself, 
and firmly established in itself. We are rather concerned with faith in so far 
as it takes up a polemical attitude towards rational knowledge, and 
expresses itself in a polemical fashion even against knowledge in general. It 
is thus not a faith which opposes itself to another kind of faith. Faith (or 
belief) is what is common to both; it is therefore the content which fights 
against the content. But this fact of having to do with content at once brings 
knowledge with it. If it were otherwise, the overthrow and defence of the 
truth of religion would not be carried out with external weapons, which are 
just as foreign to faith and religion as to knowledge. The faith which rejects 
knowledge as such, is just because of this devoid of content, and is, to begin 
with, to be taken abstractly as faith in general, as it opposes itself to 
concrete knowledge, to rational knowledge, without reference to content. 
As thus abstract, it is removed back into the simplicity of self- 
consciousness. This is in its simplicity, in so far as it has any fulness at all, 
feeling, and what is content in knowledge is definiteness of feeling. The 
assertion of abstract faith thus leads immediately to the form of feeling, in 
which the subjectivity of knowledge intrenches itself as in an inaccessible 
place. The standpoints of both must therefore be briefly indicated, from 
which their one-sidedness, and consequently the untruth of the fashion in 
which they are asserted to be ultimate and fundamental determinations, 


becomes apparent. Faith, to begin with it, starts from this, that the nullity of 
knowledge, so far as absolute truth 1s concerned, has been demonstrated. 
We wish so to proceed as to leave faith in possession of this assumption, 
and to see accordingly what it is in itself. 

To begin with, if the opposition is conceived of as being of such an 
absolutely general kind as that between faith and knowledge, as we often 
hear it put, this abstraction must be directly found fault with. For faith 
belongs to consciousness; we know about what we believe; nay, we know 
about it with certainty. It is thus at once apparent that it is absurd to wish to 
separate faith and knowledge in such a general fashion. 

But faith is now called immediate knowledge, and is accordingly to be 
distinguished radically from mediate and mediating knowledge. Since at 
this stage we leave on one side the speculative examination of these 
conceptions, in order to keep within the proper sphere of this kind of 
assertion, we will oppose to this separation, which is asserted to be 
absolute, the fact that there is no act of knowledge, any more than there is 
any act of sensation, conception, or volition, no activity, property, or 
condition pertaining to Spirit, which is not mediated and mediating; just as 
there is no other object in Nature or Spirit, be it what it may, in heaven or 
the earth, or under the earth, which does not include within itself the quality 
of mediation as well as that of immediacy. It is thus as a universal fact that 
logical philosophy presents it — we might add, along with the exhibition of 
its necessity, to which we need not here appeal — in the completed circle of 
the forms of thought. As regards the matter of sense, whether it belongs to 
outer or inner perception, it is admitted that it is finite, that is, that it exists 
only as mediated through what is other than sense. But of this matter itself, 
and still more of the higher content of Spirit, it will be admitted that it 
derives its essential character from categories, and that the nature of this 
character is shown in logic to be the possession of the moment of mediation 


above indicated inseparably in itself. But we pause here to call attention to 
the absolutely universal fact, in whatever sense and with whatever meaning 
the facts may be understood. Without digressing into examples, we abide by 
the one object which here lies nearest to us. 

God is activity, free activity relating itself to itself, and remaining with 
itself. The essential element in the notion or conception of God, or, for that 
matter, in every idea of God, is that He is Himself, the mediation of Himself 
with Himself. If God is defined merely as the Creator, His activity is taken 
only as going out of itself, as expanding itself out of itself, as sensible or 
material producing, without any return into itself. The product is something 
different from Him, it is the world; the introduction of the category of 
mediation would at once bring with it the idea that God must be through the 
medium of the world; one might, at all events, say with truth that He is 
Creator only by means of the world, or what He creates. Only this would be 
mere empty tautology; for the category, “that which is created,” is itself 
directly involved in the first category, that of the Creator. On the other hand, 
what is created remains, so far as the ordinary idea of it is concerned, as a 
world outside God, as an Other over against Him, so that He exists away 
beyond that world, apart from it, in-and-for-Himself. But in Christianity 
least of all is 1t true that we have to know God only as creation, activity, not 
as Spirit. The fact rather is that to this religion, the explicit consciousness 
that God is Spirit is peculiar, the consciousness that He, even as He is in- 
and-for-Himself, relates Himself, as it were, to the Other of Himself (called 
the Son), to Himself, that He is related to Himself in Himself as love, 
essentially as this love is mediation with itself. God is indeed the Creator of 
the world, and is so sufficiently defined. But God is more than this; He is 
the true God in that He is the mediation of Himself with Himself, and is this 


love. 


Faith, then, inasmuch as it has God as the object of its consciousness, has 
this mediation for its object; just as faith, as existing in the individual, only 
exists through teaching and training, the teaching and training of men, but 
still more through the teaching and training of the Spirit of God, and exists 
only through this process of mediation. But faith, like consciousness in 
general, this relation of the subject to an object, is quite abstract, whether 
God is its object, or whatever thing or content may be the object, and so 
faith or knowledge only exists through the medium of an object. Otherwise 
we have empty identity, a faith in or knowledge of nothing. 

But conversely there is to be found here the other fact that, in like 
manner, there can be nothing which is only and exclusively the product of 
mediation. If we examine into what we understand by immediacy, it will be 
seen that it must exist in itself without any difference, such as that through 
which mediation is at once posited. It is simple reference to self, and is thus 
in its immediate form merely Being. Now all knowledge, mediate and 
immediate, and indeed everything else, at all events is; and that it is, 1s itself 
the least and most abstract thing that one can say of anything. If it is even 
only subjective, as faith or knowledge is, at all events it is, the predicate of 
Being belongs to it, just as such Being appertains to the object which exists 
only in faith or knowledge. The insight involved in this view is of a very 
simple kind. Yet we may be impatient with philosophy just because of this 
simplicity, in so far as we pass from the fulness and warmth which belong 
to faith, over to such abstractions as Being and immediacy. But, in point of 
fact, this is not the fault of philosophy; on the contrary, it is that assertion of 
faith and immediate knowledge which takes its stand on these abstractions. 
In this fact, that faith is not mediate knowledge, there lies the entire value of 
the matter, and the verdict passed upon it. But we come also to the content, 
or rather, we may likewise come only to the relation of a content, to 
knowledge. 


It is further to be remarked that immediacy in knowledge, which is faith, 
has this further quality, that faith knows that in which it believes, not merely 
generally, not merely in the sense of having an idea or knowledge from 
without of it, but knows it with certainty. It is in certainty that the nerve of 
faith lies. And here we encounter a further distinction, we further 
distinguish truth from certainty. We know very well that much has been 
known, and is known for certain, which is nevertheless not true. Men have 
long enough known it to be certain, and millions still know it to be certain, 
to take a trivial example, that the sun goes round the earth. And what is 
more, the Egyptians believed, and knew it for certain, that Apis was a great 
or the greatest god; while the Greeks thought the same regarding Jupiter; 
just as the Hindus still know for certain that the cow, and other inhabitants 
of India, the Mongols and many races, that a man, the Dalai-Lama, is God. 
That this certainty is expressed and asserted is admitted. A man may quite 
well say, I know something for certain, I believe it, it is true. But, at the 
same time, every one else must be allowed the right to say the same thing, 
for every one is “I,” every one knows, every one knows for certain. But this 
unavoidable admission expresses the truth that this knowledge, knowledge 
for certain, this abstraction, may have a content of the most diverse and 
opposite kind, and the proof of the content must lie just in this assurance of 
being certain, of faith. But what man will come forward and say, Only that 
which I know and know as certain is true; what I know as certain is true just 
because I know it as certain. Truth stands eternally over against mere 
certainty, and neither certainty, nor immediate knowledge, nor faith decides 
what is truth. Christ directed the minds of the Apostles and His friends 
away from the genuinely immediate visible certainty which they derived 
from His immediate presence, from His own sayings and spoken words 
heard with their ears and apprehended through their senses and feelings, 
away from such a faith and such a source of faith to the truth, into which 


they were to be led only in the further future and through the Spirit. For the 
attainment of anything more in addition to this highest certainty, derived 
from the source above indicated, there exists nothing except just what is in 
the content itself. 

Faith, in so far as it is defined to be immediate knowledge, as 
distinguished from what is mediate, reduces itself to the abstract formalism 
above mentioned. This abstraction makes it possible not only to rank as 
faith the sensuous certainty which I have that I possess a body, and that 
there are things outside me, but to deduce or prove from it what the nature 
of faith is. But we should do gross injustice to what in the sphere of religion 
is termed faith if we were to see in it only this abstraction. Faith must rather 
be full of substance; it must be a content, and this is to be a true content; it 
must be far removed from such a content as the sensuous certainty that I 
have a body, that things perceived by the senses surround me. It must 
contain the truth, and quite a different truth from that last mentioned, the 
truth of finite things of sense, and derived from quite a different source. The 
tendency above indicated to formal subjectivity must find faith as such even 
too objective, for this latter has always to do with ideas of things, with a 
knowledge of them, with a state of conviction regarding some content. This 
extreme form of the subjective, in which the definite form of the content 
and the conception and knowledge of it have vanished, is that of feeling. We 
cannot, therefore, avoid speaking of it too; it is this form, moreover, which 
is asked for in our times, not feeling of the simple or naive kind, but as a 
result of culture, derived from grounds or reasons which are the same as 


those already referred to. 


FOURTH LECTURE 


“’QG)- 


AS HAS BEEN shown in the preceding lecture, the form of feeling is 
closely related to mere faith as such. It is the yet more intensive forcing 
back of self-consciousness into itself, the development of the content to 
mere definiteness of feeling. 

Religion must be felt, must exist in feeling, otherwise it is not religion; 
faith cannot exist without feeling, otherwise it is not religion. This must be 
admitted to be true, for feeling is nothing but my subjectivity in its 
simplicity and immediacy — myself as this particular existent personality. 
If I have religion only as idea, faith takes the form of certainty about these 
ideas; its content is before me, it is still an object over against me; it is not 
yet identical with me as simple self; I am not so penetrated through and 
through with it that it constitutes my qualitative, determinate character. The 
very inmost unity of the content of faith with me is requisite in order that I 
may have quality or substance, its substance. It thus becomes my feeling. 
As against religion Man must hold nothing in reserve for himself, for it is 
the innermost region of truth. Religion must therefore possess not only this 
as yet abstract “I,” which even as faith is yet knowledge, but the concrete 
“T” in its simple personality, comprehending the whole of it in itself. Feeling 
is this inwardness which is not separated in itself. 

Feeling is, however, understood to have the property of being something 
purely individual, lasting for a single moment, just as one individual thing 
in the process of alternation with another exists either after that other or 
alongside of it. But the heart signifies the all-embracing unity of the 
feelings, both in their quantity and also as regards their duration in time. 
The heart is the ground or basis which contains in itself and preserves the 


essential nature of feelings, independent of the fleeting nature of their 
succession in consciousness. In this their unbroken unity — for the heart 
expresses the simple pulse of the living spirit — religion is able to penetrate 
the different kinds of feeling, and to become for them the substance which 
holds, masters, and rules them. 

But this brings us at once to the reflection that feeling and heart as such 
are only the one side, definite forms of feeling and heart being the other. 
And, accordingly, we must at once go further and say, that just as little is 
religion true, because it exists in our feelings or hearts, as because it is 
believed and known immediately and for certain. All religions, even the 
most false and unworthy, exist in our feelings and hearts just as much as 
those that are true. There are feelings which are immoral, unjust, and 
godless, just as much as there are feelings which are moral, just, and pious. 
Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murder, adultery, backbiting, and so 
forth; that is to say, the fact that thoughts are not bad, but good, does not 
depend on their being in the heart and proceeding out of it. We have to do 
with the definite form which is assumed by the feeling which is in the heart. 
This is a truism so trivial that one hesitates to give it expression, but it is 
part of philosophical culture to carry the analysis of ideas even to the length 
of questioning and denying what is most simple and most commonly 
received. To that shallow type of thought or Enlightenment which is vain of 
its boldness, it appears unmeaning and unseemly to recall trivial truths, 
such, for instance, as that which may be here once more brought to mind, 
the truth that Man is distinguished from the brute by the faculty of thought, 
but shares that of feeling with it. If feeling is religious feeling, religion is its 
definite quality. If it is wicked, bad feeling, what is bad and wicked 1s its 
definite quality. It is this determinate quality which forms the content for 
consciousness, what in the words already used is called thought. Feeling is 
bad on account of its bad content; the heart, because of its sinful thoughts. 


Feeling is the common form for the most different kinds of content. It can 
on that account just as little serve as a justification for any of its determinate 
qualities, for its content, as can immediate certainty. 

Feeling makes itself known as a subjective form, as being something in 
me, while I am the subject of something. This form 1s that which is simple, 
which remains equal to itself, and therefore potentially indeterminate in 
every difference of content — the abstraction of my existence as a single 
individual. The determinateness or special character of the feeling is, on the 
contrary, to begin with, difference in general, the being unlike some other, 
being manifold. It must therefore be explicitly distinguished from the 
general form whose particular and definite quality it is, and be regarded on 
its own account. It has the form of the content which must be regarded “on 
its own merits,” and judged on its own account; on this value depends the 
value of the feeling. This content must be true, to begin with, and 
independently of the feeling, just as religion is true on its own account — it 
is what is in itself necessary and universal — the Thing or true fact which 
develops itself to a kingdom of truths and of laws, as well as to a kingdom 
of their knowledge and their final ground, God. 

I shall indicate only in outline the consequences which ensue if 
immediate knowledge and feeling as such are elevated into a principle. It is 
their very concentration which carries with it for the content, simplification, 
abstraction, and indefiniteness. Thus they both reduce the divine content, be 
it religious as such, or legal and moral, to a minimum, to what is most 
abstract. With this the determination of the content becomes arbitrary, for in 
that minimum there exists nothing determinate. This is a weighty 
consequence, from a theoretical as well as a practical point of view. Chiefly 
from a practical, for since, for the justification of disposition and action, 
reasons are necessary, the faculty of argument must still be very untrained, 


and very little skilled in its work, if it does not know how to assign good 
reasons for what is arbitrary. 

Another feature in the situation, which the withdrawal into immediate 
knowledge and into feeling brings into view, concerns the relation of men to 
other men, and their spiritual fellowship. The objective, the true fact or 
Thing, is what is in-and-for-itself universal, and is so, therefore, for all. As 
what is most universal, it is implicitly thought in general; and thought is the 
common basis. The man who betakes himself to feeling, to immediate 
knowledge, to his own ideas or his own thoughts, shuts himself up, as I 
have already said, in his own particularity, and breaks off any fellowship or 
community with others — the only way is to leave him alone. But this kind 
of feeling and heart lets us see more closely into the nature of feeling and 
heart. Restricting itself in accordance with its first principle to its own 
feeling, the consciousness of a content degrades it to the determinate form 
belonging to itself; it maintains itself rigidly as self-consciousness, in which 
this determinateness inheres; the self is for consciousness the object which 
it sets before itself, the substance which has the content only as an attribute, 
as a predicate in it, so that it is not the independent element in which the 
subject is sublated, or loses itself. The subject is itself in this way a fixed 
condition, which has been called the life of feeling. In the so-called Irony, 
which is connected with it, the “myself “1s abstract only in relation to itself; 
in the distinction of itself from its content it stands as pure consciousness of 
itself, and as separated from it. In the life of feeling this subject exists rather 
in the above-mentioned identity with the content, it is definite 
consciousness in it, and remains as this individual “I,” object and end to 
itself. As the religious individual “I,” it is end to itself; this individual “T” is 
object and end in general; in the expression, for instance, that I am blessed, 
and in so far as this blessedness is brought about through belief in the truth, 
the “I” is filled with truth and penetrated by it. Filled in this way with 


yearning, it is unsatisfied in itself; but this yearning is the yearning of 
religion; it is, accordingly, satisfied in having this yearning in itself; in it it 
has the subjective consciousness of itself, and of itself as the religious self. 
Carried beyond itself only in this yearning, it is just in it that it preserves 
itself and the consciousness of being satisfied, and in close connection with 
this the consciousness of its contentment with itself. But this inwardness 
involves at the same time the opposite condition which consists in that most 
unhappy sense of division experienced by the pure hearted. While I regard 
myself strictly as this particular and abstract “I,” and compare my particular 
impulses, inclinations, and thoughts, with what ought to fill my nature, I am 
able to feel that this contrast is a painful contradiction within myself, which 
becomes permanent, owing to the fact that “I,” as this particular subjective 
“me,” have it as my aim and object to concern myself about myself as my 
individual self. It is just this fixed reflection which prevents me from being 
filled by the substantial content, by the Thing or true fact, for in the true fact 
I forget myself; in the very act of becoming absorbed in it that reflection 
upon myself disappears of itself. I am characterised as subjective only in 
that opposition to the Thing which remains with me through reflection on 
myself. In thus keeping myself outside of the Thing or true fact, and since 
this Thing constitutes my end, the real interest is transferred from the 
attentive observation of the Thing back to myself. I thus go on unceasingly 
emptying myself, and continue in this condition of emptiness. The 
hollowness which thus attaches to the highest end pursued by the 
individual, namely, pious effort and anxiety about the welfare of his own 
soul, has led to the most inhuman manifestations of a feeble and spiritless 
reality, ranging from the quiet anxiety of a loving disposition to the 
suffering caused to the soul by despair and madness. This was still more the 
case in former times than in these later days when the sense of satisfaction 
in the yearning has gained the upper hand of the sense of division, and has 


produced in the soul a feeling of contentment and even a sense of irony 
itself. Unreality in the heart, such as that referred to, is not only emptiness, 
but is also narrow-heartedness. It is its own formal, subjective life with 
which it is filled; it always has this particular “I” as its object and end. It is 
only the truly Universal, the Universal in-and-for-itself, which is broad, and 
the heart inwardly extends only by entering into this, and expanding within 
this substantial element, which is at once the religious, the moral, and the 
legal element. Speaking generally, love is the abandonment on the part of 
the heart of limitation to a particular point of its own, and its reception of 
the love of God is the reception of that development or unfolding of His 
Spirit which comprehends in itself all true content, and swallows up in this 
objectivity whatever is merely peculiar to the heart. In this substantial 
element the subjectivity, which is for the heart itself a one-sided form, 1s 
given up, and this at the same time supplies the impulse to throw off the 
subjectivity. This is the impulse to action in general, or, more strictly 
speaking, it is the impulse to take part in the action of the content which is 
divine in-and-for-itself, and is therefore the content which has absolute 
power and authority. It is this, accordingly, which constitutes the reality or 
real existence of the heart, and it is indivisibly both that inner reality and 
also outer reality. 

When we have thus distinguished between what, because it is buried in 
and absorbed into the Thing or true object, is the unsophisticated heart, and 
the heart which in reflection is consciously occupied with itself, we find 
that the distinction constitutes the relation in which the heart stands to the 
substantial element. So long as the heart remains within itself, and 
consequently remains outside of this element, it is by its own act in an 
external and contingent relation to this element. This connection, which 
leads the heart to declare what is just, and to lay down the law in 
accordance with its own feeling, has been already mentioned. To the 


objectivity of action, that is, to action which originates in the truly 
substantial element, subjectivity opposes feeling, and to this substantial 
element and to the thinking knowledge of it it opposes immediate 
knowledge. Here, however, we do not stay to consider the nature of action, 
but simply remark that it is just this substantial element, represented by the 
laws of justice and morality and the commandments of God, which is by its 
very nature the true Universal, and has consequently its root and basis in the 
region of thought. If sometimes the laws of justice and morality are 
regarded merely as arbitrary commands of God — which would mean, in 
fact, that they were irrational — still it would take us too far to make that 
our starting-point. But the putting on a permanent basis and the 
investigation of the conviction, on the part of the conscious subject, of the 
truth of the principles which ought to constitute for him the basis of his 
action, is thinking knowledge. While the unsophisticated heart yields itself 
up to these principles, its insight is as yet so undeveloped, and any 
pretension on its part to independence is so foreign to it, that it reaches them 
rather by the road of authority, and thus this part of the heart in which they 
are implanted is alone the place of conscious thought, for they are 
themselves the thoughts of action, and are inherently universal principles. 
This heart cannot, therefore, offer any opposition to the development of 
what is its own objective basis, any more than it can to that of those truths 
which belong to it, and which at first appear in themselves rather as 
theoretical truths pertaining to its religious faith. As, however, this 
possession, and the intensity which characterises it, are already in the heart 
only through the mediation of education, which has asserted its influence 
upon its thought and knowledge just as it has upon its volition, so, in a still 
greater degree, the further developed content, and the alteration in the circle 
of its ideas which are implicitly native to the place where they are found, 


also represent mediating knowledge mediated into the conscious form of 
thought. 


FIFTH LECTURE 


“’QG)- 


WE MAY SUM up what has gone before as follows. The heart ought not to 
have any dread of knowledge; the determinateness of feeling, the content of 
the heart, ought to have a substantial form. Feeling or the heart must be 
filled by the Thing or true object by what actually exists, and consequently 
be broad and true in character. But this Thing, this substantial element, is 
simply the truth of the Divine Spirit, the Universal in-and-for-itself, though 
just because of this it is not the abstract Universal, but the Universal in the 
development which belongs essentially to itself. The substantial element is 
thus essentially implicit thought, and exists in thought. But thought, what 
constitutes the really inner nature of faith itself, if it is to be known as 
essential and true — in so far as faith is no longer something implicit and 
merely natural, but is regarded as having entered into the sphere of 
knowledge with all its requirements and claims — must at the same time be 
known as something necessary, and must have gained a consciousness of 
itself and of the connected nature of its development. It thus extends and 
proves itself at the same time; for, speaking generally, to prove simply 
means to become conscious of the connection, and consequently of the 
necessity of things, and in relation to our present design it means the 
recognition of the particular content in the Universal in-and-for-itself, and 
of how this absolute truth itself is the result, and 1s consequently the final 
truth of all particular content. This connection, which is thus present to 
consciousness, must not be a subjective movement of thought outside of 
reality, but must follow this latter, and must simply unfold its meaning and 
necessity. Knowledge is just this unfolding of the objective movement of 
the content, of the inner necessity which essentially belongs to it, and it is 


true knowledge since it is in unity with the object. For us this object must be 
the elevation of our spirit to God, and is thus what we have referred to as 
the necessity of absolute truth in the form of that final result into which 
everything returns in the Spirit. 

But because it contains the name of God, the mention of this end may 
easily have the effect of rendering worthless all that was urged against the 
false ideas of knowledge, cognition, and feeling, and all that was gained in 
the way of a conception of true knowledge. 

It has already been remarked that the question as to whether our reason 
can know God, was made a formal one; that is to say, it was referred to the 
criticism of knowledge, of rational knowledge in general, and connected 
with the nature of faith and feeling in such a way that what is included 
under these special heads is to be understood apart altogether from any 
content. This is the position taken up by immediate knowledge, which itself 
speaks with the fruit of the tree of knowledge in its mouth, and transfers the 
problem to the formal sphere since it bases the justification of such 
knowledge, and of this exclusively, on the reflections which it makes 
regarding proof and philosophical knowledge, and as a consequence it has 
to put the true and infinite content outside of the range of its reflections, 
because it does not get beyond the idea of finite knowledge and cognition. 
With this presupposition of a knowledge and cognition which are merely 
finite, we contrasted the knowledge which does not remain outside of the 
Thing or true reality, but which, without introducing any of its own 
qualities, simply follows the course of true reality, and we have directed 
attention to the substantial element in feeling and the heart, and have shown 
that, speaking generally, it exists essentially for consciousness and for 
conscious thought, in so far as its truth has to be worked out in what 
constitutes its most inner nature. But owing to the mention of the name of 


God, this object defined as knowledge in general, as well as the study of it, 


have been forced into an inferior position, and connected with that 
subjective way of looking at things for which God is something above. 
Since, in what has gone before, this aspect of the matter has received 
sufficient elucidation, and can be here indicated merely, rather than 
examined in detail, the only other thing to do would be to explain the 
relation of God in and to knowledge as deduced from the nature of God. In 
connection with this it may be remarked, first of all, that our subject, 
namely, the elevation of the subjective spirit to God, directly implies that in 
this very act of elevation the one-sidedness of knowledge, that is, its 
subjectivity, 1s abolished, and that it is itself essentially this process of 
abolition and absorption. Consequently, the knowledge of the other side of 
the subject, namely, the nature of God, and, together with this, His relation 
in and to knowledge, comes in here of itself. But there is one drawback 
connected with what is of an introductory and incidental character, and is 
yet necessary here, and it is this, that any thorough treatment of the subject 
renders it superfluous. Still we may so far anticipate as to say that there can 
be no thought here of carrying our treatment of the subject to the point 
reached by the explanation so intimately connected with it, of the self- 
consciousness of God, and of the relation of His knowledge of Himself to 
the knowledge of Himself in and through the human spirit. Without 
referring you here to the more abstract and systematic discussions on this 
subject to be found in my other works, I may call attention to a very 
remarkable book which has recently appeared, entitled, “Aphorisms on 
Agnosticism and Absolute Knowledge in Relation to the Science of 
Christian Faith,” by C. Fr. G | (Berlin: C. Franklin). It makes reference 
to my statement of philosophical principles, and contains quite as much 
thoroughly grounded Christian belief as it does speculative and 
philosophical depth. It throws light on all the points of view from which the 
Understanding directs its attack on the Christianity of knowledge, and 


answers the objections and counter-arguments which the theory of 
agnosticism (Nichtwissen) has brought against philosophy. It shows in 
particular the misunderstanding and the want of understanding of which the 
pious consciousness is guilty when it ranges itself on the side of the 
explaining Understanding in connection with the principle of agnosticism, 
and thus makes common cause with it in its opposition to speculative 
philosophy. What is there advanced regarding the self-consciousness of 
God, His knowledge of Himself in men, and Man’s knowledge of himself in 
God, has direct reference to the point of view just indicated, and it is 
marked by speculative thoroughness while casting light on the false 
opinions which have been attributed alike to philosophy and to Christianity 
in connection with these subjects. 

But even in connection with the purely general ideas to which we here 
confine ourselves, in order that, taking God as the starting-point, we may 
discuss the relation in which He stands to the human spirit, we are met more 
than anywhere else by an assumption which is in contradiction with any 
such design — namely, that we do not know God; that even in the act of 
believing in Him we do not know what He is, and therefore cannot start 
from Him. To take God as the starting-point would be to presuppose that we 
were able to state, and had stated, what God is in Himself as being the 
primary object. That assumption, however, permits us to speak merely of 
our relation to Him, to speak of religion and not of God Himself. It does not 
permit of the establishment of a theology, of a doctrine of God, though it 
certainly does allow of a doctrine of religion. 

If there is not exactly any such doctrine, we at least hear much talk — an 
infinite amount of it, or rather, little talk with infinite repetitions — about 
religion, and therefore all the less about God Himself. This everlasting 
explanation of religion, of its necessity, its usefulness, and so on, together 
with the insignificant attempts to explain God, or the prohibition even of 


any attempt at explaining His nature, is a peculiar phenomenon of the 
culture of our time. We get off most easily when we rest contented with this 
standpoint, so that we have nothing before us but the barren characterisation 
of a relation in which our consciousness stands to God. As thus understood, 
religion means at least that our spirit comes into contact with this content, 
and our consciousness with this object, and is not merely, so to speak, a 
drawing out of the lines of longing into empty space, an act of perception 
which perceives nothing and finds nothing actually confronting it. Such a 
relation implies, at all events, this much, that we not only stand in a certain 
connection with God, but that God stands also in a certain connection with 
us. This zeal for religion expresses, hypothetically at least, something 
regarding our relation to God, if it does not express exclusively what would 
be the really logical outcome of the principle of the impossibility of 
knowing God. A one-sided relation, however, is not a relation at all. If, in 
fact, we are to understand by religion nothing more than a relation between 
ourselves and God, then God is left without any independent existence. God 
would, on this theory, exist in religion only, He would be something 
posited, something produced by us. The expression that God exists in 
religion only, an expression which is both frequently employed and found 
fault with, has, however, the true and important meaning that it belongs to 
the nature of God in His condition of complete and perfect independence 
that He should exist for the spirit of Man, and should communicate Himself 
to Man. The meaning here expressed is totally different from that 
previously referred to, according to which God is merely a postulate, a 
belief. God is, and gives Himself to men by coming into a relation with 
them. If this word is is limited to the expression of the truth that we do 
indeed know or recognise the fact that God is, but do not know what He 1s, 
and is thus used with a constantly recurring reflection on knowledge, then 
this would imply that no substantial qualities can be attributed to Him. Thus 


we should not have to say we know that God 1s, but could merely speak of 
is; for the word God introduces an idea, and consequently a substantial 
element, a content with definite characteristics, and apart from these God is 
an empty word. If in the language of this agnosticism (Nichtwissen) those 
characteristics to which we must still find it possible to refer are limited to 
express something negative — and for this the expression the Infinite is 
peculiarly appropriate, whether by it is meant the Infinite in general or those 
so-called attributes extended into infinity — then all that this gives us is 
merely indeterminate Being, abstraction, a kind of supreme or infinite 
Essence which is expressly our product, the product of abstraction, of 
thought, and does not get beyond being mere Understanding. 

If, however, God is not thought of as existing in subjective knowledge 
merely, or in faith, but if it is seriously meant that He exists, that He exists 
for us, and has on His part a relation to us, and if we do not get beyond this 
merely formal characteristic, it is all the same implied that He 
communicates Himself to men, and this is to admit that God is not jealous. 
The Greeks of purely ancient times attributed jealousy to God when they 
represented Him as putting down all that was generally regarded as great 
and lofty, and as wishing to have and actually placing everything on a level. 
Plato and Aristotle were opposed to the idea of divine jealousy, and the 
Christian religion is still more opposed to it since it teaches that God 
humbled Himself even to taking on the form of a servant amongst men, that 
He revealed Himself to them; that, consequently, far from grudging men 
what is high, nay even what is highest, He, on the contrary, along with that 
very revelation, laid on them the command that they should know God, and 
at the same time indicated that this was Man’s highest duty. Without 
appealing to this part of the teaching of Christianity, we may take our stand 
on the fact that God is not jealous, and ask, Why should He not 
communicate Himself to Man? It is recorded that in Athens there was a law 


according to which any man who had a lighted candle and refused to allow 
another to light his at it, was to be punished with death. This kind of 
communication is illustrated even in connection with physical light, since it 
spreads and imparts itself to some other thing without itself diminishing or 
losing anything; and still more is it the nature of Spirit itself to remain in 
entire possession of what belongs to it, while giving another a share in what 
it possesses. We believe in God’s infinite goodness in Nature, since He 
gives up those natural things which He has called into existence in infinite 
profusion, to one another, and to Man in particular. And is He to bestow on 
Man what is thus merely material and which is also His, and withhold from 
him what is spiritual, and refuse to Man what alone can give him true 
value? It is as absurd to give such ideas a place in our thoughts as it is 
absurd to say of the Christian religion that by it God has been revealed to 
Man, and to maintain at the same time that what has been revealed is that 
He is not now revealed and has not been revealed. 

On God’s part there can be no obstacle to a knowledge of Him through 
men. The idea that they are not able to know God must be abandoned when 
it is admitted that God has a relation to us, and since our spirit has a relation 
to Him, God exists for us, or, as it has been expressed, He communicates 
Himself and has revealed Himself. God reveals Himself, it is said, in 
Nature; but God cannot reveal Himself to Nature, to the stone, to the plant, 
to the animal, because God is Spirit; He can reveal Himself to Man only, 
who thinks and is Spirit. If there is no hindrance on God’s side to the 
knowledge of Him, then it is owing to human caprice, to an affectation of 
humility, or whatever you like to call it, that the finitude of knowledge, the 
human reason is put in contrast to the divine knowledge and the divine 
reason, and that the limits of human reason are asserted to be immovable 
and absolutely fixed. For what is here suggested is just that God is not 
jealous, but, on the contrary, has revealed and is revealing Himself; and we 


have here the more definite thought that it is not the so-called human reason 
with its limits which knows God, but the Spirit of God in Man, it is, to use 
the speculative expression previously employed, the self-consciousness of 
God which knows itself in the knowledge of Man. 

This may suffice by way of calling attention to the main ideas which are 
floating about in the atmosphere of the culture of our time as representing 
the results of the “Enlightenment,” and of an understanding which calls 
itself reason. These are the ideas which directly meet us, to begin with, 
when we undertake to deal with the general subject of the knowledge of 
God. It was possible only to point out the fundamental moments of the 
worthlessness of those categories which are opposed to this knowledge, and 
not to justify this knowledge itself. This, as being the real knowledge of its 
object, must receive its justification along with the content. 

Note. — The rendering of Nichtwissen in this Lecture by “Agnosticism” 
involves something of an anachronism, and is not technically strictly 
accurate; but we have no other English word which seems so well to 
suggest the meaning. — E.B.S. 


SIXTH LECTURE 


“’QG)- 


ALL QUESTIONS AND investigations regarding the formal element in 
knowledge we for the present consider as settled or as put on one side. We 
at the same time escape the necessity of putting in a merely negative form 
the exposition of what is known as the metaphysical proofs of the existence 
of God. Criticism which leads to a negative result is not merely a sorry 
business, but, in confining itself to the task of showing that a certain content 
is vain, it is itself a vain exercise, an exertion of vanity. In defining those 
proofs as the grasping in thought of what we have called the elevation of the 
soul to God, we declared that in criticism we must directly reach an 
affirmative content. 

And so, too, our treatment of the subject is not to be historical. Since 
time will not permit of me doing otherwise, I must partly refer you to 
histories of philosophy for the literary portion of the subject, and, indeed, 
the range of the historical element in these proofs may be held to be of the 
greatest possible extent, to be universal in fact, since every philosophy has a 
close connection with the primary question or with subjects which are most 
intimately related to it. There have, however, been times when this question 
was treated of in the express form of these proofs, and the interest which 
was felt in refuting atheism directed attention to them in a supreme degree 
and secured for them thorough treatment — times when the insight of 
thought was considered indispensable even in theology in connection with 
those of its parts which were capable of being known in a rational way. 
Besides, the historical element in anything which is a substantial content for 
itself, can and should have an interest for us when we are clear about the 
thing itself, and that thing which we have got to consider here deserves 


above anything else to be taken up for itself, apart from any interest which 
might otherwise attach to it by its being connected with material lying 
outside of it. To occupy ourselves too exclusively with the historical 
element in subjects which are in themselves eternal truths for Spirit, is a 
proceeding rather to be disapproved of, for it is only too frequently an 
illusion which deceives us as to what is of real interest. Historical study of 
this kind has the appearance of dealing with the Thing or actual reality; 
while, on the contrary, we are as a matter of fact dealing with the ideas and 
opinions of others, with external circumstances, with what, so far as the 
actual reality is concerned, 1s past, transitory, and vain. We may certainly 
meet with historically learned persons who are what is called thoroughly 
conversant with all the details of what has been advanced by celebrated 
men, Fathers of the Church, philosophers, and such like, regarding the 
fundamental principles of religion, but who, on the other hand, are strangers 
to the true object or Thing itself. If such people were to be asked what they 
considered to be the reality and the grounds of their conviction regarding 
the truth they possessed, they would very likely be astonished at such a 
question as something which did not concern them here, their real concern 
being, on the contrary, with others, with theories and opinions, and with the 
knowledge not of something actual but of theories and opinions. 

It is the metaphysical proofs which we are considering here. I make this 
further remark inasmuch as it has been the custom to deduce a proof of the 
existence of God, ex consensu gentium, a popular category over which 
Cicero long ago waxed eloquent. The knowledge that all men have 
imagined, believed, known this, carries with it a tremendous authority. How 
could any man resist it and say, I alone contradict all that all men picture to 
themselves as true, what many of them have perceived to be the truth by 
means of thought, and what all feel and believe to be the truth. If, to start 
with, we leave out of account the force of such a proof, and look at the dry 


substance of it which is supposed to rest on an empirical and historical 
basis, it will be seen to be both uncertain and vague. All that about all 
nations, all men who are supposed to believe in God, is on a level with 
similar appeals to all generally; they are usually made in a very thoughtless 
fashion. A statement, which is necessarily an empirical statement, is made 
regarding all men, and which covers all individuals, and consequently all 
times and places; future ones, too, if strictly taken, for we are supposed to 
be dealing with all men. But it is not possible to get historical evidence 
regarding all nations. Such statements regarding all men are in themselves 
absurd, and are to be explained only by the habit people have of not treating 
seriously such meaningless and trite ways of speaking. But apart from this, 
nations, or if you choose to call them tribes, have been discovered, whose 
dull minds, being limited to the few objects connected with their outward 
needs, had not risen to a consciousness of anything higher which might be 
called God. What is supposed to be the historical element in the religion of 
many peoples rests principally on uncertain explanations of sensuous 
expressions, outward actions, and the like. Of a great many nations, even 
such as are otherwise highly civilised, and with whose religion we have a 
more definite and thorough acquaintance, it may be said that what they call 
God is of such a character that we may well hesitate to recognise it as God. 
A dispute of the most bitter kind has been carried on between two Roman 
Catholic monastic orders as to whether the names Thian and Chang-ti, 
which occur in the Chinese State-religion, the former meaning heaven, and 
the latter lord, might be used to designate the Christian God, that is to say, 
as to whether these names did not express ideas which are utterly opposed 
to our ideas of God, so opposed that they contain nothing in common with 
ours, not even the common abstract idea of God. The Bible makes use of 
the expression, “the heathen who know not God,” although these heathen 
were idolaters, i.e., as it is well put, although they had a religion. Here, all 


the same, we draw a distinction between God and an idol, and spite of the 
broad meaning attached in modern times to the name religion, we would 
perhaps shrink from giving the name God to an idol. Are we to call the Apis 
of the Egyptians, the monkey, the cow, &c., of the Hindus and other nations, 
God? Even if we were to speak of the religion of these peoples, and 
consequently allow that they had something more than a superstition, still 
we might hesitate to speak of their having belief in God. Otherwise God 
would be represented by the purely indeterminate idea of something higher 
of an entirely general character, and not even of something invisible and 
above sense. One may take up the position that even a bad or false religion 
should still be called a religion, and that it is better that the various nations 
should have a false religion rather than none at all, which reminds us of the 
story of the woman who, to the complaint that it was bad weather, replied 
that such weather was at least better than no weather at all. Closely 
connected with this position is the thought that the value of religion is to be 
found only in the subjective element, in the fact of having a religion, it 
being a matter of indifference what idea of God is contained in it. Thus 
belief in idols, just because such a belief can be included under the abstract 
idea of God in general, is regarded as sufficient, just as the abstract idea of 
God in general is considered satisfactory. This is certainly the reason, too, 
why such names as idols and heathen are regarded as something antiquated, 
and are considered as objectionable because of their invidious meaning. As 
a matter of fact, however, this abstract antithesis of truth and falsehood 
demands a very different solution from that given in the abstract idea of 
God in general, or, what comes to the same thing, in the purely subjective 
view of religion. 

In any case the consensus gentium with regard to belief in God turns out 
to be a perfectly vague idea, both as regards the element of fact as such 
expressed in it, and also as regards the substantial element composing it. 


But neither is the force of this proof binding in itself, even if the historical 
basis had been of a firmer and more definite kind. A proof of this kind does 
not amount to being an individual inner conviction, since it is a matter of 
accident whether or not others agree with it. Conviction, whether in the 
form of faith or knowledge based on thought, certainly takes its start from 
something outside, from instruction, from what is learnt, from authority in 
fact; still it is essentially an inner act of self-remembrance on the part of 
Spirit. The fact that the individual himself is satisfied 1s what constitutes 
Man’s formal freedom, and is the one moment in presence of which 
authority of every kind entirely falls away; and the fact that he finds 
satisfaction in the Thing, in the actual reality, is what makes real freedom, 
and is the other factor in presence of which, in the very same manner, all 
authority sinks out of sight. They are truly inseparable. Even in the case of 
faith the one absolutely valid method of proof referred to in the Scriptures 
does not consist of miracles, credible accounts and the like, but of the 
witness of the Spirit. With regard to other subjects we may yield to 
authority, either from confidence or from fear; but the exercise of the right 
referred to is at the same time the higher duty laid upon us. In connection 
with the kind of conviction implied in religious belief in which the 
innermost nature of Spirit is directly involved, both as regards the certainty 
of itself (conscience) and because of its content, the individual, in 
consequence of this, has the absolute right to demand that his own witness 
and not that of outside minds should be what decides and gives 
confirmation. 

The metaphysical method of proof which we are here considering, 
constitutes the witness of thinking Spirit in so far as this latter 1s thinking 
Spirit not merely potentially, but actually. The object with which it takes to 
do, exists essentially in thought, and even if, as was previously remarked, it 
is taken in the sense of something represented in feeling, still the substantial 


element in it belongs to thought, which is its pure self, just as feeling is the 
empirical self, the self which has become specialised or separate. In 
reference to this object an advance was made at an early period to the stage 
of thinking, witnessing, that is, proving, so soon, in fact, as thought 
emerged from its condition of absorption in sensuous and material 
conceptions and ideas of the sky, the sun, the stars, the sea, and so on, and 
disengaged itself, so to speak, from its wrapping of pictures of the 
imagination which were still permeated by the sensuous element — so that 
Man came to be conscious of God as essentially objectivity which was to be 
thought of, and which had been reached by thought. So, too, the subjective 
action of Spirit by a process of recollection brought itself back from feeling, 
picture-thought, and imagination, to its essence, namely, thought, and 
sought to have before it what belongs peculiarly to this sphere, and to have 
it in its pure form as it exists in this sphere. The elevation of the soul to God 
in feeling, intuition, imagination, and thought — and as being subjective it 
is so concrete that it has in it something of all these elements — is an inner 
experience. In regard to it we have likewise an inner experience of the fact 
that accidental and arbitrary elements enter into it. Consequently there 
arises on external grounds the necessity for analysing that elevation, and for 
bringing into clear consciousness the acts and characteristic qualities 
contained in it, in order that it may be purified from other contingent 
elements, and from the contingency which attaches to thought itself; and in 
accordance with the old belief that what is substantial and true can be 
reached only by reflection, we effect the purification of this act of elevation 
whereby it attains to substantiality and necessity, by explaining it in terms 
of thought, and give thought the satisfaction of realising that the absolute 
right possessed by it has a right to satisfaction totally different from that 
belonging to feeling and sense-perception or ordinary conception. 


SEVENTH LECTURE 


“’QG)- 


THE NECESSITY WE feel of understanding the elevation of the spirit to 
God from the point of view of thought, is suggested by a formal 
characteristic which meets us at the very first glance when we consider 
what direction is taken by the proof of the existence of God, and which has 
to be taken notice of first of all. The study of a subject from the point of 
view of thought is an exposition, a differentiation of what in our very first 
experience we arrive at by a single stroke. In connection with the belief that 
God is, this analysis comes into direct contact with a point which has 
already been incidentally touched upon, and is to be dealt with more 
thoroughly here, namely, the question as to the distinction to be drawn 
between what God is and the fact that He 1s. God is; what then does this 
mean? what is it supposed to be? God 1s, to begin with, a figurative idea, a 
name. So far as the two determinations contained in the proposition, 
namely, God and Being, are concerned, the most important thing is to 
determine or define the subject for itself, all the more that here the predicate 
of the proposition which would otherwise be indicated by the peculiar 
determination of the subject, namely, what this subject is, contains merely 
dry Being. But then God is for us more than mere Being. And, conversely, 
just because He is an infinitely richer content than mere Being, and is 
infinitely different from it, the important thing is to add to it this 
determination as representing a determination which is different from that 
of Being. This content which is thus distinguished from Being is an idea, a 
thought, a conception which is to be explained for itself, and have its 
meaning determined afterwards. Thus in the Metaphysic of God, or what is 
known as natural theology, we start by unfolding the meaning of the notion 


or conception of God. This is in accordance with the ordinary mode of 
dealing with the subject, since we consider what our previously formed idea 
of God contains, and in so doing further presuppose that we all have this 
idea which we express by the term God. The notion, accordingly, for itself, 
and apart altogether from the question of its reality, brings with it the 
demand that it should be true in itself as well, and consequently, as being 
the notion, that it should be logically true. Since logical truth, in so far as 
thought takes the form of Understanding merely, is reduced to identity, to 
what does not contradict itself, nothing more is demanded than that the 
notion should not contradict itself, or, as it is otherwise expressed, that it be 
possible, since possibility is itself nothing more than the identity of an idea 
with itself. The second thing, accordingly, is to show that this notion exists, 
and this is the proof of the existence of God. But because that possible 
notion is, in this very matter of identity, of bare possibility, reduced to this 
the most abstract of categories, and becomes no richer by means of 
existence, the product thus reached does not answer to the fulness of the 
idea of God, and we have accordingly a third division of the subject, in 
which we treat still further of the attributes of God and of His relations to 
the world. 

These are the distinctions which meet us when we begin to examine the 
proofs of the existence of God. It is the work of the Understanding to 
analyse what is concrete, to distinguish and to define the elements 
belonging to it, then to hold firmly to them and abide by them. If at a later 
stage it once more frees them from their isolation, and recognises that it is 
their union which constitutes the truth, still they are from this standpoint to 
be regarded as being true before their union as well, and consequently when 
outside of this condition of unity. It is accordingly the interest of the 
Understanding to show that Being essentially belongs to the notion or 
conception of God, and that this notion must necessarily be thought of as 


being or existing. If this is the case, then the notion must not be thought of 
as separate from Being; it has no real truth apart from Being. The result thus 
reached is opposed to the idea that the notion should be regarded as true in 
itself, and as something the existence of which must be assumed, to begin 
with, and then established. If the Understanding here declares that this first 
separation made by it and what arises from the separation have no truth, 
then the comparison, the other separation which further arises in connection 
with this, is proved to be without any foundation. The notion, that is to say, 
is to be first considered, and then afterwards the attributes of God are to be 
dealt with. It is the notion or conception of God which constitutes the 
content of Being; it can be, and ought also to be, nothing else than the 
“substance of its realities.” But how then should the attributes of God be 
anything but realities and His realities. If the attributes of God are supposed 
to express rather His relations to the world, the mode of His action in and 
towards an Other different from Himself, then the idea of God involves this 
much at least, that God’s absolute independence does not permit Him to 
come out of Himself, and shows us what happens to be the condition of the 
world, which is supposed to be outside of Him and to be contrasted with 
Him, and which we have no right to suppose is already separate from Him. 
Thus His attributes, His action and mode of existence, remain shut up 
within His notion, find their determination in it alone, and are essentially 
nothing more than its relation to itself; the attributes are merely the 
determinations of the notion itself. But, again, if we start from the world 
looked at in itself as something which is external so far as God is 
concerned, so that the attributes of God describe His relations to it, then the 
world, as a product of His creative power, gets a definite character only 
through His notion, in which again, consequently, we find, after having 
followed this unnecessary and roundabout road through the world to God, 
that the attributes get their definite character, while the notion, if it is not to 


be something empty, but, on the contrary, is to be something full of content, 
is made explicit only through them. It results from this that the differences 
which we have met with are so formal that they cannot be taken as the basis 
of any substantial element, or of any particular spheres of existence which, 
if regarded apart from each other, could be considered as representing 
something true. The elevation of the spirit to God is found in one thing, in 
the determination of His notion, of His attributes, and of His Being; or God 
as notion or idea is the absolutely Indeterminate, and it is only when there is 
a transition, namely, to Being — and this is the transition in its very first 
and most abstract form — that the notion and the idea enter on the stage of 
determinateness. This determinateness, to be sure, is poor enough, but the 
reason of this just is that the Metaphysic referred to begins with possibility, 
a possibility which, although it is meant to be that of the notion of God, 
comes to be the mere possibility of the Understanding, which is devoid of 
all content, simple identity. Thus we find that in reality we are dealing 
merely with the final abstractions of thought in general and Being, and with 
their opposition as well as with their inseparableness, such as we have seen 
these to be. Since we have pointed out the nullity of the differences with 
which the metaphysical principle in question starts, we have to remember 
that only one result follows so far as the process involved in them is 
concerned, this, namely, that along with the differences we give up the 
process. One of the proofs which we have to consider will have for its 
content the very contrast of thought and Being, which we already see 
making its appearance here, and which will therefore be examined in its 
proper place in accordance with the value which it itself possesses. Here, 
however, we might give prominence to the affirmative element which it 
contains for the knowledge of the at first absolutely general and formal 
nature of the notion. We must pay attention to this so far as it has reference 
to the speculative basis and connection of our treatment of the subject in 


general. This is an aspect of the question which we merely indicate, 
whereas in itself it can indeed be nothing else but the truly leading one; but 
it is not our intention to follow it out in our treatment of the subject, or to 
confine ourselves to it alone. 

It may therefore be remarked by way of preliminary, that what was 
previously called the notion or conception of God for itself and its 
possibility, is now to be called thought simply, and indeed abstract thought. 
A distinction was drawn between the notion of God and the possible 
existence of God. It was only such a notion which was in harmony with 
possibility, with abstract identity; and so, too, of what was intended to be 
taken not as the Notion in general but as a particular notion, in fact as the 
notion of God, nothing remained but simply this very abstract characterless 
identity. 

It is already implied in what has been said that we cannot take any such 
abstract determination of the Understanding as applicable to the Notion, but 
rather that we must simply regard it as concrete in itself, as a unity which is 
not indeterminate but essentially determinate, and thus only as a unity of 
determinations; and this unity itself, which is thus joined on to its 
determinations, is therefore nothing but the unity of itself and its 
determinations, so that apart from the determinations the unity is nothing 
and disappears, or, more strictly speaking, it is even degraded to the 
condition of what is merely an untrue determinateness, and requires to get 
into relation in order to be true and real. To what has just been said, we may 
further add that such a unity of determinations — and it is they which 
constitute the content — is therefore not to be taken as a subject to which 
they are attached as representing several predicates which would have their 
bond of union only in it as in a third thing, but would be in themselves 
outside of this unity and mutually opposed. On the contrary, their unity is to 
be regarded as belonging essentially to them, that is to say, as a unity which 


is constituted solely by the determinations themselves, and, conversely, the 
separate determinations as such are to be considered as in themselves 
inseparable from each other, and able to pass over into each other, and as 
having no meaning taken by themselves apart from one another, so that as 
they constitute the unity this latter is their soul and substance. 

It is this which constitutes the concrete element of the Notion in general. 
We cannot engage in philosophical speculation regarding any object 
whatever without employing universal and abstract categories of thought, 
least of all when God, the profoundest subject of thought, the absolute 
Notion, is the object, so that it was not possible to avoid pointing out what 
the speculative notion or conception of the Notion itself is. Here it will be 
possible to develop this notion only in the way of an historical sketch; that 
its content is true in-and-for-itself 1s shown in the logical part of philosophy. 
Some examples might make it plainer for ordinary thought, and not to go 
too far — and Spirit, certainly, is always what is nearest — it is sufficient to 
think of the life-force which is the unity, the simple unit of the soul, and 
which is at the same time so concrete in itself that it appears only in the 
form of the process of its viscera, of its members and organs, which are 
essentially different from it and from each other, and which, yet, when 
separated from it, perish, and cease to be what they are, namely, life, that is, 
they no longer have the meaning and signification which belong to them. 

We have still to trace in detail the result of the notion or conception of 
the speculative Notion in the same fashion in which we have dealt with the 
conception itself. That is to say, since the characteristics of the Notion exist 
only in its unity, and are therefore inseparable — and in conformity with the 
character of our object we shall call it the Notion of God — each of these 
characteristics themselves, in so far as it is taken in itself, and as distinct 
from any other, must be regarded not as an abstract characteristic, but as a 
concrete notion or conception of God. But God is at the same time one only, 


and accordingly no other relation exists between these notions except the 
relation which was previously declared to exist among them as 
characteristics; that is to say, they are to be regarded as moments of one and 
the same notion, as being necessarily related to each other, as mutually 
mediating each other, as inseparable, so that they exist only in virtue of their 
relationship to each other, and this relation is the living unity which comes 
into existence through them, and is regarded as their hypothetical basis. It is 
with a view to their thus appearing in different forms that they are implicitly 
the same notion, only posited differently, and that, in fact, this different way 
in which they are posited, or different mode of appearance, is in necessary 
connection with the other, so that the one comes out of the other, and is 
posited by means of it. 

The difference between the Notion in this form and the Notion as such 
consists, accordingly, merely in this, that the latter has in it abstract 
determinations representing the aspects it presents, while the Notion in its 
more determinate form, the Idea namely, has itself concrete aspects within 
itself for which those universal determinations merely supply a basis. These 
concrete aspects or sides are, or rather seem to be, a complete whole 
existing for itself. When it is conceived of as differentiated in them, within 
the sphere which constitutes their specific determinateness, and likewise in 
itself, then we get the further determination of the Notion, a multiplicity not 
only of determinations, but a wealth of definite forms which are accordingly 
purely ideal, and are posited and contained in the one Notion, in the one 
subject. And the unity of the subject with itself becomes the more intensive 
the greater the number of differences developed in it. The further 
continuous determination or specification which takes place is at the same 
time a going into itself on the part of the subject, a going down into or 
absorption of itself in itself. 


When we say that it is one and the same Notion which is merely further 
determined, we are employing a formal expression. Any further and 
continued determination of what is one and the same adds several 
determinations to what is thus further defined. This richness in increased 
determination or specification must not, however, be thought of simply as a 
multiplicity of determinations, but rather as concrete. These concrete 
aspects regarded in themselves even take on the form of a complete self- 
existing whole. But when posited in one notion, in one subject, they are not 
independent and separate from one another in it, but rather exist ideally, and 
the unity of the subject accordingly becomes all the more intensive. The 
greatest intensity of the subject in the ideality of all concrete 
determinations, of the most complete antitheses, is Spirit. By way of giving 
a clearer conception of this, we shall refer to the relation of Nature and 
Spirit. Nature is contained in Spirit, is created by it, and spite of its 
apparently immediate Being, of its apparently independent reality, it 1s in 
itself something merely posited or dependent, something created, something 
having an ideal existence in Spirit. When in the course of knowledge we 
advance from Nature to Spirit, and Nature is defined as simply a moment of 
Spirit, we do not reach a true multiplicity, a substantial two, the one of 
which would be Nature, and the other Spirit; but, on the contrary, the Idea 
which is the substance of Nature, having taken on the deeper form of Spirit, 
retains in itself that content in this infinite intensity of ideality, and is all the 
richer because of the determination of this ideality itself, which is in-and- 
for-itself, self-conscious, or Spirit. In connection with this mention of 
Nature regarded in reference to the several characteristics which we have to 
treat of in the course of our investigation, we may mention, by way of 
preface, that it does indeed appear in this shape as the totality of external 
existence, but at the same time as one of those characteristics above which 
we are to raise ourselves. Here we do not go on either to consider that 


speculative ideality, nor to a study of the concrete shape in which the 
thought-determination in which it has its root, appears as Nature. The 
peculiar feature of the stage it occupies certainly forms one of the 
characteristics of God, a subordinate moment in the same notion. Since in 
what follows we mean to confine ourselves to its development, and to how 
the differences continue to be thoughts as such, moments of the Notion, the 
stage referred to will be regarded not as Nature but as necessity, and life as 
a moment in the notion or conception of God, which, however, may further 
be conceived of as Spirit, and possessed of the deeper quality of freedom, in 
order that it may be a notion or conception of God which would be worthy 
of Him and also of us. 

What has just been said regarding the concrete form of a moment of the 
notion reminds us of a peculiar aspect of the matter, according to which the 
characteristics or determinations increase in the course of their 
development. The relation of the characteristics of God to one another is a 
difficult subject in itself, and is all the more difficult for those who are not 
acquainted with the nature of the Notion. But without some acquaintance at 
least with the notion of the Notion, or, at all events, without having some 
idea of it, it is not possible to understand anything about the Essence of God 
as representing Spirit in general. What has been said, however, will get its 
direct application in that part of our treatment of the subject which 
immediately follows. 


EIGHTH LECTURE 


Oe 


IN THE PRECEDING lecture the speculative fundamental characteristics 
connected with the nature of the Notion, and its development into the 
manifoldness of specific qualities and definite forms, have been indicated. 
If we look once more at the special problem we are dealing with, we find 
that there, too, we are at once met by a multiplicity. We find that there are 
several proofs of the existence of God. There is an external empirical 
multiplicity or difference, which presents itself, first of all, as something 
which has had an historical origin, and which has nothing to do with the 
differences which follow from the development of the Notion, and which 
we take, accordingly, in the form in which we directly come upon it. We 
may, however, have a feeling of distrust in reference to that multiplicity if 
we happen to reflect that here we have not to do with a finite object, and 
remember that our study of an infinite object must be philosophical, and 
that we are not to deal with it and expend labour upon it in a haphazard and 
external fashion. An historical fact, nay even a mathematical figure, 
contains a number of references within it, and relations to what is outside of 
it, in accordance with which a conception is formed of it, and from which 
we reason syllogistically to the principal relation upon which they 
themselves depend, or to another specific quality which is of importance 
here and which is closely connected with them. It 1s said that some twenty 
proofs of the Pythagorean problem have been discovered. The more 
important an historical fact is, the more points of connection it presents with 
the circumstances of the time and with other historical events, so that in 
showing the necessity for accepting the fact as true we may start from any 
one of these points. The direct testimonies may also be very many in 


number, and each testimony in so far as it is not otherwise self- 
contradictory has in this sphere the force of a proof. If in the case of a 
mathematical proposition one single example is held to be sufficient, it is 
principally in connection with historical subjects and juridical cases that a 
multiplicity of proofs must be held to strengthen the force of the proof 
itself. In the region of experience or phenomena, the object, as being an 
empirical and individual thing, has the quality of contingency, and thus the 
particularity of the knowledge we have of it gives the object the same mere 
appearance of Being. It is its connection with other facts which gives the 
object its necessary character, and each of these again belongs in itself to 
this contingent sphere. Here it is the extension and repetition of such 
connection which gives to objectivity the kind of universality which is 
possible in this region. The verification of a fact or a perception by means 
of the mere number of the observations taken, relieves the subjectivity of 
perception from the reproach of being an illusion, a deception, or any one of 
those forms of error which it may by way of objection be declared to be. 

In dealing with God since we presuppose the existence of an absolutely 
general idea of Him, it is found, on the one hand, that He infinitely 
transcends that region in which all objects whatsoever stand in a connected 
relation with one another; and that, on the other hand, since God exists only 
for the inner element of Man’s nature in general, we directly meet in this 
sphere with the contingency of thought, conception, and imagination, in the 
most varied forms and with what is expressly allowed to be contingency, 
namely, that of sensations, emotions, and such like. We thus get an infinite 
number of starting-points from which it is possible to advance to God, and 
from which we must necessarily advance, and hence the infinite number of 
such essential transitions which must have the force of proofs. So, too, the 
verification and confirmation of conviction by means of the repetition of the 
experiences gained of the way to truth, must appear to be necessary in order 


to counteract the infinite possibility of deception and error which, on the 
other hand, lurks in the way to truth. The individual’s trust and the intensity 
of his belief in God are strengthened by the repetition of the essential 
elevation of his spirit to God, and by the experience and knowledge he 
gains of God’s wisdom and providence as shown in countless objects, 
events, and occurrences. In proportion to the inexhaustible number of the 
relations in which things stand to the one object is the inexhaustible need 
felt by Man as he enters more and more deeply into the infinitely manifold 
finitude of his outward surroundings and his inner states, to continuously 
repeat his experience of God, that is, to bring before his eyes by new proofs 
the fact of God’s working in the world. 

When we are in presence of this species of proof we at once feel that it 
belongs to a different sphere from that of the scientific proof. The empirical 
life of the individual, composed as it is of the most varied changes of mood 
and of conditions of feeling consequent on its entrance into different 
external states, takes occasion both from these states and when it is in them 
to multiply the result it has arrived at that there is a God, and seeks more 
and more anew to make this belief its own, and to make it a living belief for 
itself as being an individual existence subject to change. The scientific field, 
however, is the sphere of thought. Here the “many times” of the repetition, 
and the “at all times” which really represents the result, are united together 
in what is “once.” We have to deal with the one thought-determination, 
which, being one, comprises in itself all those special forms of the empirical 
life split up as it 1s into the infinite particularities of existence. 

But these different spheres are different only as regards form; the matter 
of them is the same. Thought only brings the manifold content into a simple 
shape. It epitomises it without depriving it of its value or of anything that is 
essential to it. Its peculiar work rather is to bring this essential element into 


prominence. But here, too, we get various different determinations. First of 


all, the thought-determination is seen to be related to the starting-point from 
which Spirit rises from the finite up to God. Even if it reduces the 
innumerable characteristics to a few categories, these categories are still 
several in number. The finite, which has been called in a general way the 
starting-point, has various characteristics, and these consequently are the 
source of the different metaphysical proofs of the existence of God, that is 
to say, the proofs belonging to the sphere of thought only. In accordance 
with the historical form of the proofs, as we have to deal with them, the 
categories of the finite in which the starting-points get their definite 
character are, first, the contingency of earthly things, and next, the 
teleological relation which they have in themselves and to one another. But 
besides this finite beginning, finite so far as the content is concerned, there 
is yet another starting-point, namely, the Notion of God, which so far as its 
content is concerned is infinite and something that ought to be, and the only 
finite element in which is that it can be something subjective, an element of 
which it has to be divested. We may without prejudice admit a variety of 
starting-points. This does not in itself in any way conflict with the demand 
which we considered ourselves justified in making that the true proof 
should be one only; in so far as this proof is known by thought to represent 
the inner element of thought, thought can also show that it represents one 
and the same path, although starting from different points. Similarly the 
result is one and the same, namely, the Being of God. This, however, is a 
kind of indeterminate Universal. A difference, however, emerges here to 
which we must give somewhat closer attention. It is intimately connected 
with what we have called the beginnings or starting-points. These differ 
according to their starting-points, each of which has a definite content; they 
are definite categories; the act whereby the spirit rises from them to God is 
in itself the necessary course of thought, which, in accordance with an 
expression commonly used, is called a syllogistic argument. This has 


necessarily a result, and this result is defined in accordance with the definite 
character which attaches to the starting-point, for it follows only from this. 
Thus it comes about that the different proofs of the existence of God result 
in giving different characteristics or aspects of God. This is opposed to what 
is considered most probable, and to the opinion that in the proofs of the 
existence of God the interest centres in the fact of existence only, and that 
this one abstract characteristic or determination ought to represent the 
common result of all the different proofs. The attempt to get out of them 
determinations of the content is rendered unnecessary by the fact that the 
whole content is found ready to hand in the ordinary idea of God, and this 
idea thus presupposed, whether in a more definite or in a vaguer form, or in 
accordance with the ordinary procedure of Metaphysics above referred to, is 
definitely laid down beforehand, and made to represent the so-called Notion 
of God. The reflection that the characteristics of the content result from the 
transitions which take place in the course of reasoning, is not expressly 
made here, and least of all in connection with the proof which descends to 
the particular after having started from what had been previously 
determined, namely, the notion or conception of God, and which is 
expressly intended merely to satisfy the demand that the abstract 
characteristic of Being should be attached to that conception. 

But it is self-evident that the different premises, and the variety of 
syllogisms which are constructed by means of these, will also yield several 
results differing in content. If, accordingly, the starting-points seem to 
permit us to take the fact of their being distinct from one another as 
implying a relation of equality or indifference between them, this 
indifference is of a limited character in view of the results which a 
multiplicity of characteristics of the conception of God yields; and indeed 
the primary question regarding their mutual relations crops up of itself in 
this connection, since God is one. The relation most readily thought of here 


is that according to which God is defined as being in His several 
characteristics one subject consisting of several predicates, as, for instance, 
when we are in the habit of speaking not only of finite objects which are 
described by a variety of predicates, but also when we attribute to God a 
variety of attributes, and speak of Him as being all-powerful, all-wise, as 
righteousness, goodness, and so forth. The Orientals speak of God as the 
many-named, or rather as the infinite-all-named, and imagine that the 
demand to declare what He is can be exhausted only by the inexhaustible 
statement of His names, that is, of His characteristics or specific qualities. 
We have already said of the infinite number of starting-points that they are 
comprised by means of thought in simple categories, and so here the 
necessity is still greater for reducing the multiplicity of attributes to a 
smaller number, or rather to one notion, all the more that God 1s one notion 
which has in it several inseparable notions; and while we allow with regard 
to finite objects that each in itself is certainly only one subject, an 
individual, that is, something indivisible, a notion or conception, we still 
regard this unity as being in itself manifold, made up of many things 
external to one another and separable, a unity which is in conflict with itself 
by the very fact of its existence. The finitude of living beings consists in 
this, that in them body and soul are separable, and, still more, that the 
members, nerves, muscles, and so on, the colouring matter, oil, sweat, &c., 
&c., are also separable; in fact, that what we regard as predicates existing in 
an actual subject or individual, such as colour, smell, taste, and so on, can 
separate from each other as independent materials, and that it belongs to the 
very nature of the unity that it should thus break up into parts. Spirit reveals 
its finitude in its variety, and in general in the want of correspondence 
between its Being and its notion. It becomes manifest that the intelligence 
does not adequately correspond to the truth, the will to the Good, the Moral, 
and the Right, the imagination to the understanding, and both these to the 


reason, and so on, and, besides, that the sense-consciousness with which the 
whole of existence is always kept supplied, or at any rate nearly so, consists 
of a quantity of momentary, transitory, and so far untrue elements. This very 
thorough separability and separateness of the activities, tendencies, aims, 
and actions of Spirit, which we meet with in empirical reality, may in some 
degree serve as an excuse for conceiving of the Idea of Spirit as something 
which breaks up into faculties, capacities, activities, and the like; for it is as 
an individual form of existence, a definite single being, that it is this 
particular finite existence which is thus found in a separate form of 
existence external to itself. But it is God only who is this particular One, 
and only as He 1s this One is He God; thus subjective reality is inseparable 
from the Idea, and consequently cannot be separated in itself. It 1s here that 
we see the variety, the separation, the multiplicity of the predicates which 
are knit into a unity by the subject only, but which in themselves would be 
in a condition of difference which would result in their coming into 
opposition and consequently into antagonism with each other, and which 
would show in the most decided way that they were something untrue, and 
that multiplicity of characteristics was an unsuitable category. 

The next shape taken by the reduction of the several characteristics of 
God resulting from the several proofs, to the one notion or conception 
which is to be conceived of as being one in itself, is the ordinary one, 
according to which they are to be carried back to a higher unity, as it is 
called, i.e., a more abstract unity, and, since the unity of God is the highest 
of all, to what is consequently the most abstract form of unity. The most 
abstract unity, however, is unity itself, and from this it would result that the 
Idea of God means simply that God is unity — and to express this in terms 
implying a subject, or at least something which has Being — that He is the 
One in fact, a description, however, which implies that He is One only as 
against many, so that the One in Himself might still also be a predicate of 


the many, and therefore be unity in Himself, the One Substance rather, or, if 
you like, Being. But such an abstract form of determination would simply 
bring us back to this, that what would result from the proof of the existence 
of God would be simply the Being of God in an abstract sense, or, what 
comes to the same thing, that God Himself would simply be the abstract 
One (neuter) or Being, the empty Essence of the Understanding, over 
against which would be placed the concrete idea of God, which cannot find 
satisfaction in any such abstract characterisation. But not only is the 
ordinary idea not satisfied with this abstraction, the Notion looked at in its 
general aspect is by its very nature concrete itself, and what appears 
outwardly as difference and multiplicity of characteristics is simply the 
development of its moments, which all the while remains within itself. It is 
therefore the inner necessity of reason which shows itself active in thinking 
Spirit, and produces in it this multiplicity of characteristics; only, since this 
thought has not yet got a grasp of the nature of the Notion itself, nor 
consequently of the nature of its relation and the necessity of the 
connection, what are virtually stages in development appear to be simply an 
accidental multiplicity, the various elements of which follow on one another 
and are outside of one another, just as this thought also, moving within the 
circle occupied by each one of these characteristics, so conceives of the 
nature of the transition which is called Proof, that the characteristics, while 
connected with each other, still remain outside of each other, and mediate 
with each other merely as independent. It does not recognise that mediation 
with self is the true and final relation in any such process. And it will 
become evident that this is the formal defect in these proofs. 


NINTH LECTURE 
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IF WE LOOK at the difference which exists between the proofs of the 
existence of God with which we are dealing, as it actually presents itself, 
we come upon a distinction which is of an essential kind. One set of the 
proofs goes from the Being to the thought of God, that is, to put it more 
definitely, from determinate Being to true Being as representing the Being 
of God; the other set proceeds from the thought of God, from truth in itself, 
to the Being of this truth. This distinction, although it is brought forward as 
one which merely happens to exist in this form, and is of a contingent 
character, is based on a necessary principle which requires to be taken 
notice of. We have before us two characteristics — the thought of God and 
the Being of God. We may start from the one or from the other indifferently 
in following out the course of reasoning which is supposed to result in their 
union. Where it is thus a question merely of possible choice, it appears to be 
a matter of indifference from which we start; and further, too, if the one 
leads to their being brought into connection, the other appears to be 
superfluous. 

But what thus at first appears to be an indifferent duality and an external 
possibility has a connection in the Notion, so that neither are the two ways 
of arriving at the truth indifferent to one another, nor is the difference 
between them merely of an external character, nor is one of them 
superfluous. This necessity is not of the nature of an accessory 
circumstance. It is closely connected with the deepest part of our subject, 
and chiefly with the logical nature of the Notion. So far as the Notion is 
concerned, the two paths are not merely different in a general way, but are 
one-sided, both in reference to the subjective elevation of the spirit to God, 


and also in reference to the nature of God Himself. We wish to exhibit this 
one-sidedness in its more concrete form in reference to our subject. We 
have before us, to begin with, merely the abstract categories of Being and 
Notion, the contrast between them and their mode of relationship. It will be 
shown at the same time how these abstractions and their relations to one 
another constitute and determine the basis of what is most concrete. 

That I may be able to put this thought in a more definite form, I may, by 
way of anticipation, refer to a further distinction, according to which there 
are three fundamental modes in which the connection of the two sides or 
characteristics appears. The first represents the passing over of the one 
characteristic into its Other; the second, their relativity, or the appearance of 
the one implicitly or actually in the Being of the Other; the third mode, 
again, is that of the Notion or the Idea, according to which the characteristic 
preserves itself in 1ts Other in such a way that this unity, which is itself 
implicitly the original essence of the two, is considered as their subjective 
unity. Thus neither of them is one-sided, and they both together constitute 
the appearance of their unity, which is, to begin with, merely their 
substance, and thus eternally results from them as being the immanent 
appearance of totality, and is distinguished from them for itself as their 
unity, as this eternally unfolds itself in the form of their outward 
appearance. 

The two one-sided ways of elevating the spirit to God thus indicated, 
accordingly directly exhibit their one-sidedness in a double form. The 
relations which spring from this call for mention. What has in general to be 
effected is that in the characteristic of the one side, namely, Being, the other 
characteristic, namely, the Notion, should appear, and, conversely, that in 
this latter the first-mentioned should be exhibited. Each determines itself to 
its Other, gives itself the characteristic of its Other in and out of itself. If, 
accordingly, only the one side were to determine itself so as to be the other, 


this determination would, on the one hand, be merely a passing over, in 
which the first would lose itself, or, on the other hand, a manifestation of 
itself, outside of itself, in which each would certainly preserve its 
independent existence, but would not return into itself, would not be that 
unity for itself. If we give to the Notion the concrete signification of God, 
and to Being the concrete signification of Nature, and conceived of the self- 
determination of God in the form of Nature, as found only in the first of the 
connections indicated, this would be the process whereby God becomes 
Nature. But if, according to the second of the connections, Nature is to be 
taken merely as a manifestation of God, then she, as something in course of 
transition, would represent the unity inherent in this only for a third thing, 
only for us, and this would not be unity which 1s actually present in-and-for- 
itself, the true unity, determined beforehand. When we put this thought in 
more concrete forms, and conceive of God as the Idea existing for itself 
from which we start, and think of Being as also the totality of Being, as 
Nature, then the advance from the Idea to Nature takes (1) the form simply 
of a passing over into Nature, in which the Idea is lost and disappears. (2) In 
order to bring out more clearly the meaning of this transition, we may say 
that this would be merely an act of remembrance on our part that the simple 
result had issued from an Other which had, however, disappeared. So far, 
again, as the outward form is concerned, it would be simply we who had 
brought the semblance or appearance into relation with its Essence and 
referred it back to this. Or, looking at the question from a broader 
standpoint, we may say that God had merely created Nature, not a finite 
spirit which returns from Nature back to Him; that He had an unfruitful love 
of the world as of something which was the mere semblance or show of 
Himself, and which as such remained an Other in relation to Him which did 
not reflect Him, and through which He did not shine as through Himself. 
And what is the third thing supposed to be; what are we supposed to be who 


have brought this show or semblance into relation with its Essence, and 
referred it back to its central point, and have been the means whereby the 
Essence first manifested itself and appeared in itself? What would this third 
thing be? What would we be? We would represent a knowledge whose 
existence was presupposed in an absolute way, in fact an independent act of 
a formal universality which embraced everything in itself, and in which that 
necessarily existing unity which is in-and-for-itself would itself be included 
as a mere phenomenon or semblance without objectivity. 

If we form a more definite conception of the relation which is set forth in 
this determination, then it will be seen that the elevation to God of 
determinate Being, of Nature, and of natural Being in general, and, along 
with this, of our consciousness, the active form of this elevation itself, is 
simply religion or piety which rises to God in a subjective way only, either 
simply in the shape of an act of transition whereby we disappear in God, or 
by setting ourselves over against Him as a semblance or illusion. If the 
finite were thus to disappear in Him, He would be merely the absolute 
substance, from which nothing proceeds, and into which nothing returns to 
itself, and even to form ideas of or to think of the absolute substance would 
be already too much, something which would itself have to disappear. If, 
however, the relation of reflection is still preserved, the elevation of the 
pious mind to God, in the sense that religion as such, and consequently the 
subjective for itself, continues to represent what has Being and is 
independent, then what is primarily independent or self-existent, and the 
elevation to which constitutes religion, is something produced by religion, 
something conceived of, postulated, thought or believed, an appearance or 
semblance merely, not anything truly independent which starts from itself. 
It is substance as an idea merely, which does not decide for itself, and which 
consequently is not the activity which as activity is found only in the 
subjective elevation as such. It would not in this case be known and 


recognised as true that God is the Spirit who Himself arouses in men that 
desire to rise to Him, that religious feeling in which the elevation begins. 

If from this one-sidedness there results a broader idea and a further 
development of what does not, to begin with, get beyond something which 
has the character of a reflex semblance, and if we thus reach its 
emancipation, in which it, as being independent and active, would in its turn 
be defined as not-semblance, then we would attribute to this independent 
existence merely a relative, and consequently a half connection with its 
other side, which contained in it itself a non-communicating and 
incommunicable kernel which had nothing to do with the Other. We would 
be dealing merely with the superficial form, in which the two sides were 
apparently related to each other, and which would not imply a relation 
springing from their essence and established by their essence. Both sides 
consequently would be wanting in the true, total return of Spirit into itself, 
and Spirit would thus not search into the deep things of the Godhead. But 
this return into itself and this searching into the Other are essentially 
coincident; for mere immediacy, substantial Being, does not imply anything 
deep. It is the real return into self which alone makes the depths of God, and 
it is just the act of searching into the Essence which is return into self. 

We may stop here with this preliminary reference to the more concrete 
sense of the difference indicated, and which we discovered by means of 
reflection. What had to be called attention to was that the difference is not a 
superfluous multiplicity; further, that the division springing from it, and 
which was, to begin with, of a formal and external character, contains two 
characteristics — Nature, natural things, and the progress of consciousness 
to God and from Him back to Being, both of which equally and necessarily 
belong to one conception, and this quite as much in the course of the 
subjective procedure of knowledge as when they have an absolutely 
objective concrete sense, and, regarded each for itself, present a one- 


sidedness of a most important kind. So far as knowledge is concerned, their 
integration is found in the totality which the Notion in general represents, 
and, more strictly speaking, in what was said about it, namely, that its unity 
as a unity of the two moments is a result representing the most absolute 
basis and result of the two moments. Without, however, presupposing this 
totality and its necessity, it will follow from the result of the one movement 
— and since we are beginning we can begin only in a one-sided way from 
the one — that by its own dialectic nature it forces itself to go over into the 
other, and passes from itself over into this complete integration. The 
objective signification of what is, to begin with, a merely subjective 
conclusion will, however, at once make it evident that the inadequate, finite 
form of that proof is done away with. Its finitude consists, above all, in this 
one-sidedness which attaches to its indifference and its separation from the 
content. When this one-sidedness has been done away with and absorbed, it 
comes to have the content also in itself in its true form. The process of 
elevation to God is in itself the abolition of the one-sidedness of subjectivity 
in general, and, above all, of knowledge. 

To the distinction which, regarded from the formal side, appears as a 
difference in the kinds of the proofs of the existence of God, there has yet to 
be added the fact that if we look at the proof from the one side according to 
which we pass from the Being of God to the conception of God, it presents 
itself under two forms. 

The first proof starts from the Being which as something contingent does 
not support itself, and from this reasons to a true necessary Being in-and- 
for-itself — this is the proof ex contingentia mundi. 

The other proof starts from Being in so far as it has a definite character 
determined in accordance with relations implying an end, and reasons to a 
wise author of this Being — this is the Teleological Proof of the existence 
of God. 


We have still to deal with the other side, according to which the notion or 
conception of God is made the starting-point, and from which we reason to 
its Being — the Ontological Proof. As this is the plan we mean to follow 
out, there are thus three proofs which we have to consider; and also, as 
being of no less importance, we have to consider the criticism which has 
been given of them, and owing to which they have been discarded and 


forgotten. 


TENTH LECTURE 
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THE PROOFS WE have to deal with, regarded in their first aspect, 
presuppose the world in general, and, above all, its contingency. The 
starting-point is constituted by empirical things, and by the Whole 
composed of these things, namely, the world. The Whole is certainly 
superior to its parts, the Whole, that is to say defined as the unity which 
embraces and gives their character to all the parts, as, for instance, even 
when we speak of the Whole of a house, and still more in the case of that 
Whole which is a self-existent unity, as the soul is in reference to the living 
body. By the term world, however, we understand the aggregate of material 
things, the collection merely of that infinite number of existing things which 
are actually visible, and each of which is, to begin with, conceived of as 
existing for itself. The world embraces men equally with natural things. 
When the world is thus taken as an aggregate, and even as an aggregate 
merely of natural things, it is not conceived of as Nature, by which we 
understand something which 1s in itself a systematic Whole, a system of 
arrangements and gradations, and particularly of laws. The term world as 
thus understood expresses the aggregate merely, and suggests that it is 
based simply on the existing mass of things, and has thus no superiority, no 
qualitative superiority at least, over material things. 

So far as we are concerned, these things further determine themselves in 
a variety of ways, and chiefly as limited Being, finitude, contingency, and 
so on. This is the kind of starting-point from which the spirit raises itself to 
God. It adjudges limited, finite or contingent Being to be untrue Being, 
above and beyond which true Being exists. It escapes into the region of 
another, unlimited Being, which represents the Essence as opposed to that 


unessential, external Being. The world of finitude, of things temporal, of 
change, of transitoriness, is not the true form of existence, but the Infinite, 
Eternal, and Unchangeable. And even if what we have called limitless 
Being, the Infinite, Eternal, and Unchangeable, does not succeed in 
expressing the absolute fulness of meaning contained in the word God, still 
God is limitless Being, He is infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, and thus 
the spirit rises at least to those divine predicates or to those fundamental 
qualities of His nature which, though abstract, are yet universal, or at least 
to that universal region, to the pure ether in which God dwells. 

This elevation of the soul to God is, speaking generally, that fact in the 
history of the human spirit which we call religion, but religion in a general 
sense, that is, in a purely abstract sense, and thus this elevation is the 
general, but merely the general, basis of religion. 

The principle of immediate knowledge does not get beyond this 
elevation as a fact. It appeals to it, and rests in it as a fact, and asserts that it 
represents that universal fact in men, and even in all men, which is called 
the inner revelation of God in the human spirit, or reason. We have already 
sufficiently examined this principle, and I accordingly refer to it once more 
only in so far as we here confine our attention to the fact in question. This 
very fact, the act of elevation to God namely, is as such rather something 
which is directly of the nature of mediation. It has its beginning and 
starting-point in finite, contingent existence, in material things, and 
represents an advance from these to something else. It 1s consequently 
mediated by that beginning, and is an elevation to what is infinite and in 
itself necessary, only inasmuch as it does not stop short at that beginning 
which is here alone the Immediate (and this an Immediate which afterwards 
exhibits a merely relative character), but rises to the Infinite by the mediate 
step of the abandonment and renunciation of such a standpoint. This 


elevation which is represented by consciousness, is consequently in itself 
mediated knowledge. 

With regard to the point from which this elevation starts, we may here 
further remark that the content is not of a sensuous kind, not an empirical 
concrete content composed of sensation or perception, nor a concrete 
content of imagination — the truth rather being that the abstract thought- 
determinations implied in the ideas of the finitude and contingency of the 
world form the starting-point. The goal at which the elevation arrives is of a 
similar kind, namely, the infinitude or absolute necessity of God, conceived 
of not as having a more developed and richer determination, but as being 
wholly within the limits of these general categories. With regard to this 
aspect of the question it is necessary to point out that the universality of the 
fact of this elevation is false so far as its form is concerned. For instance, it 
can be maintained that even amongst the Greeks the thought of infinity, of 
inherently existing necessity as representing the ultimate principle of all 
things, was the possession of the philosophers only. Material things did not 
appear in this general way to the popular conception in the abstract form of 
material things and as contingent and finite things, but rather in their 
empirical and concrete shape. So in the same way God was not conceived 
of under the category of the Infinite, the Eternal, the inherently Necessary, 
but, on the contrary, in accordance with the definite shapes created by the 
imagination. Still less is it the case that those nations who occupied a lower 
stage of culture put their conceptions in any such actually universal forms. 
These general forms of thought do certainly pass through men’s minds, as 
we say, because men are thinking beings, and when they have received a 
fixed form in language they are still further developed into the conscious 
thought upon which the proof proper is based, but even in that case they 
take, to begin with, the form of characteristics of concrete objects; they 
don’t require to get a fixed place in consciousness as independent in their 


own right. It was to the culture of our time that these categories of thought 
first became familiar, and they are now universal, or at least universally 
diffused. But those very people who have shared in this culture, and no less 
those who have been referred to as unpractised in the independent exercise 
of thought based on general conceptions, have not reached this idea in any 
immediate way, but, on the contrary, by following the varied course of 
thought, and by the study of the sense in which words are used. People have 
essentially learned to think, and have given currency to their thoughts. The 
culture which is capable of abstract conception is something which has been 
reached through mediation of an infinitely manifold character. The one fact 
in this fact of the elevation of Man to God is that it is a mediation. 

It is this circumstance, namely, that the elevation of the spirit to God has 
mediation in itself, which invites to proof, that is, to the explication of the 
separate moments of this process of the spirit, and to their explication in the 
form of thought. It is the spirit in 1ts most inward character, that is, in its 
thought, which produces this elevation, which in its turn represents the 
course followed by the thought-determinations or characteristic qualities of 
thought. What is intended to be effected by this process of proof is that this 
activity of thought should be brought into consciousness, that consciousness 
should recognise it as representing those moments of thought in a connected 
form. Against this unfolding of these moments which shows itself in the 
region of mediation through thought, faith, which wishes to continue to be 
immediate certainty, protests, and so, too, does the criticism of the 
Understanding, which is at home in the intricacies of that mediation, and is 
at home in the latter in order that it may introduce confusion into the 
elevation itself. So far as faith 1s concerned, we may say that however many 
faults Understanding may find with these proofs, and whatever defective 
points there may be in their manner of unfolding the moments of the 
elevation of the spirit from the accidental and temporal to the infinite and 


eternal, the human heart will not allow itself to be deprived of this 
elevation. In so far as the human heart has been checked in this matter of 
elevation to God by the Understanding, faith has, on the one hand, appealed 
to it to hold fast by this elevation, and not to trouble itself with the fault- 
finding of the Understanding; but it has, on the other hand, told itself not to 
trouble about proof at all, in order that it may reach what is the surest 
standing ground, and in the interest of its own simplicity it has ranged itself 
on the side of the critical Understanding in direct opposition to proof. Faith 
will not allow itself to be robbed of its right of rising to God, that 1s, of its 
witness to the truth, because this is inherently necessary, and is more than 
any single chance fact connected with Spirit. There are facts, inner 
experiences in Spirit, and still more are there in the individual spirits — for 
Spirit does not exist as an abstraction, but in the form of many spirits — 
facts of an infinitely varied sort, and sometimes of the most opposite and 
depraved character. In order that this fact may be rightly conceived of as a 
fact of Spirit as such, and not merely as a fact belonging to the various 
ephemeral contingent spirits, it is requisite to conceive of it in its necessary 
character. It is this necessary character which alone vouches for its truth in 
this contingent and arbitrary sphere. The sphere to which this higher fact 
belongs is, further, essentially the sphere of abstraction. Not only is it very 
difficult to have a clear and definite consciousness of what abstraction is 
and what is the nature of its inner connection, but this power of abstraction 
is itself the real danger, and this is a danger which is unavoidable when 
abstraction has once appeared, when the believing human spirit has once 
tasted of the Tree of Knowledge, and thought has begun to spring up within 
it in the free and independent form which peculiarly belongs to it. 

If, accordingly, we look more narrowly at the inner course followed by 
Spirit in thought and its moments, it will be seen, as has been already 
observed, that the first starting-point represents a category of thought, 


namely, that of the contingency of natural things. The first form of the 
elevation of the spirit to God is represented historically by the so-called 
Cosmological Proof of the existence of God. It has also been pointed out 
that on the definiteness of the starting-point depends also the definiteness of 
the goal which we wish to reach. Natural things might be defined in another 
way, and in that case the result or the truth would also be differently 
defined. We might have differences which would appear unimportant to 
very imperfectly developed thought, but which from that standpoint of 
thought which we at present occupy would be seen to be the very thing with 
which we were really concerned and which has to be reckoned with. If 
things were thus defined in a general way as existing, it might be shown 
that the truth of existence as determinate Being, was Being itself, 
indeterminate, limitless Being. God would thus be defined as Being — the 
most abstract of all definitions, and the one with which, as is well known, 
the Eleatics started. We recall this abstraction most vividly in connection 
with the distinction already made between thought in its inner and implicit 
form and the bringing forward of thoughts into consciousness. Who is there 
who does not use the word Being? (The weather is fine. Where are you? 
and so on, ad infinitum.) And who, in forming conceptions, does not make 
use of this pure category of thought, though it is concealed in the concrete 
content (the weather, and so on, ad infinitum), of which consciousness in 
forming any such conceptions is composed, and of which alone, therefore, it 
has any knowledge? There is an infinite difference between the possession 
and employment of the category of thought called Being in this way, and its 
employment by the Eleatics, who gave it a fixed meaning in itself, and 
conceived of it as the ultimate principle, as the Absolute, along with God at 
least, or apart from any God at all. Further, when things are defined as 
finite, Spirit has risen from them to what is infinite; and when they are 
defined at the same time as real Being, then Spirit has risen to the Infinite as 


representing what is ideal or ideal Being. Or if they are expressly defined as 
having Being in a merely immediate way, then Spirit rises from this pure 
immediacy, which is a mere semblance of Being, to the Essence, and 
regards this as representing the ground or basis of Being. It may again rise 
from them as representing parts, to God as representing the Whole; or from 
them as external and selfless things, to God as representing the force behind 
them; or from them as effects, to their cause. All these characteristics are 
applied to things by thought, and in the same way the categories of Being, 
the Infinite, the Ideal, Essence and Ground, the Whole, Force, Cause, are 
used to describe God. It is implied that they may be employed to describe 
Him, yet still as suggesting that though they may be validly applied to Him, 
and though God is really Being, the Infinite, Essence, the Whole, Force, and 
so on, they do not, all the same, exhaust His nature, which is deeper and 
richer than anything such determinations can express. The advance from 
any such determination of existence taken as a starting-point and as 
representing the finite in general, to its final determination, that is, to the 
Infinite in thought, deserves the name Proof exactly in the same way as 
those proofs to which the name has been formally given. In this way the 
number of proofs goes far beyond that of those already mentioned. From 
what standpoint are we to regard this further increase in the number of the 
proofs which have thus grown up in what is perhaps for us an unpleasant 
way? We cannot exactly reject this multiplicity of arguments. On the 
contrary, when we have once placed ourselves at the standpoint of those 
mediations of thought which are recognised as proofs, we find we have to 
explain why in thus adducing them we have confined, and can confine, 
ourselves just to the number mentioned, and to the categories contained in 
them. In reference to this new and further extended variety of proofs, we 
have to think principally of what was said in connection with those which 
appeared at an earlier stage and in a more limited shape. This multiplicity of 


starting-points which thus presents itself is nothing else than that large 
number of categories which naturally belong to the logical treatment of the 
subject. We have merely to indicate the manner in which they point to this 
latter. They show themselves to be nothing but the series of the continuous 
determinations which belong to the Notion, and not to any one notion, but 
to the Notion in itself. They represent the development of the Notion till it 
reaches externalisation, the condition in which its elements are mutually 
exclusive, though it has really gone deeper into itself. The one side of this 
continuous advance is represented by the finite definiteness of a form of the 
Notion; the other, by its most obvious truth, which is in its turn simply the 
truth in a more concrete and deeper form than that which preceded it. The 
highest stage in one sphere is at the same time the beginning of a higher 
stage. It is logic which unfolds in its necessity this advance in the 
determination of the Notion. Each stage through which it passes so far 
involves the elevation of a category of finitude into its infinitude, and it thus 
likewise involves from its starting-point onwards a metaphysical conception 
of God, and, since this elevation is conceived of in its necessity, a proof of 
His Being. Thus also the transition from the one stage to the higher stage 
presents itself as a necessary advance in more concrete and deeper 
determination, and not only as a series of random conceptions, and so as an 
advance to perfectly concrete truth, to the full and perfect manifestation of 
the Notion, to the equating or identification of these its manifestations with 
itself. Logic is, so far, metaphysical theology, which treats of the evolution 
of the Idea of God in the ether of pure thought, and thus concerns itself 
peculiarly with this Idea, which is perfectly independent in-and-for-itself. 
Such detailed treatment is not the object of these lectures. We wish to 
confine ourselves here to the historical discussion of those characteristics of 
the Notion the rising from which to the characteristics of the Notion which 
are its truth, and which may be held to be the characteristics of the Notion 


of God, is the point to be considered. The reason of the general 
incompleteness which marks that method of taking up the characteristics of 
the Notion can only be found in the defective ideas prevalent with regard to 
the nature of the characteristics of the Notion itself, and of their mutual 
connection, as well as of the nature of the act of rising from them as finite 
to the Infinite. The more immediate reason why the characteristic of the 
contingency of the world and that of the absolutely necessary Essence 
which corresponds to it appear as the starting-point and as the result of the 
proof respectively — and this reason is at the same time a relative 
justification of the preference given to them — is to be looked for in the 
fact that the category of the relation between contingency and necessity is 
that in which all the relations of the finitude and the infinitude of Being are 
resumed and comprised. The most concrete determination of the finitude of 
Being is contingency, and in the same way the infinitude of Being in its 
most completely determined form is necessity. Being in its own essentiality 
is reality, and reality is in itself the general relation between contingency 
and necessity which finds its complete determination in absolute necessity. 
Finitude, by being taken up into this thought-determination, has the 
advantage, so to speak, of being so far prepared by this means as to point in 
itself to the transition to its truth or necessity. The term contingency, or 
accident, already suggests a kind of existence whose special character it is 
to pass away. 

Necessity itself, however, has its truth in freedom; with it we enter into a 
new sphere, into the region of the Notion itself. This latter accordingly 
affords another relation for the determination of elevation to God and for 
the course it follows, a different determination both of the starting-point and 
the result, and, first of all, the determination of what is conformable to an 
end, and that of the End. This accordingly becomes the category for a 
further proof of the existence of God. But the Notion is not something 


merely submerged in objectivity, as it is when regarded as an end, in which 
case it is merely the determination of things; but, on the contrary, it is for 
itself, and exists independently of objectivity. Regarded in this light, it is 
itself the starting-point, and its transition has a determination of its own, 
which has been already referred to. The fact, therefore, that the first Proof, 
the Cosmological Proof, adopts the category of the relation of contingency 
and absolute necessity, finds, as has been remarked, its relative justification 
in this, that this relation is the most individual, most concrete, and, in fact, 
the ultimate characteristic of reality as such, and accordingly represents and 
comprises in itself the truth of the more abstract categories of Being taken 
collectively. The movement of this relation likewise includes the movement 
of the earlier, more abstract characteristics of finitude to the still more 
abstract characteristics of infinitude; or rather, it 1s, in a logically abstract 
sense, the movement, or procedure of the proof, that is, it is the form of 
syllogistic reasoning, in all cases only one and the same, which is 
represented in it. 

As is well known, the effect of the criticism directed by Kant against the 
metaphysical proofs of the existence of God has been that these arguments 
have been abandoned, and that they are no longer mentioned in any 
scientific treatise on the subject; in fact, one is almost ashamed to adduce 
them at all. It is allowed, however, that they may be used in a popular way, 
and these helps to truth are universally employed in connection with the 
instruction of youth, and the edification of those who are grown up. So, too, 
that eloquence which has for its principal aim to warm the heart and elevate 
the feelings necessarily takes and uses them as the inner fundamental and 
connecting principles of the ideas with which it deals. With regard to the so- 
called Cosmological Proof, Kant (“Critique of Pure Reason,” 2nd edition, ) 
makes the general remark that if we presuppose the existence of anything, 
we cannot avoid what follows from this, namely, that something or other 


exists in a necessary way, and that this is an absolutely natural conclusion; 
and he goes on further to remark, at , with regard to the Physico-theological 
Proof, that “it ought always to be mentioned with respect, since it is the 
oldest, the clearest, and the one most in harmony with ordinary human 
reason.” He declares that “it would not only be a comfortless task, but an 
absolutely useless one, to attempt to detract in any way from the authority 
of this proof.” He holds, further, that “reason can never be so far repressed 
by any doubts suggested by subtle abstract speculation as to be unable to 
extricate herself from any such burrowing indecision as from a dream, by 
the mere glance which she directs to the wonders of Nature and the majesty 
of the universe, in order thus to go from one form of greatness to another 
until the highest of all is reached, and to rise from the conditioned to the 
condition, until she arrives at the supreme and unconditioned Author of all.” 

If, then, the proof first adduced expresses an unavoidable conclusion 
from which it is impossible to escape, and if it would be absolutely useless 
to seek to detract from the authority of the second proof, and if reason can 
never be so far repressed as to renounce this method of proof and not to rise 
through it to the unconditioned Author of all, it must certainly appear 
strange that we should evade the demand referred to, and if all the while 
reason be held to be so entirely repressed that it no longer attaches any 
weight to this proof. But just as it may appear to be a sin against the good 
society of the philosophers of our time to continue to mention those proofs, 
it equally appears that the philosophy of Kant, and Kant’s refutations of 
those proofs, are something which we have long ago done with, and which 
is therefore not to be mentioned any more. 

The fact, however, is that it is Kant’s criticism alone which has done 
away with these proofs in a scientific way, and which has itself become the 
source of the other and shorter method of rejecting them, that method, 
namely, which makes feeling alone the judge of truth, and asserts not only 


that thought is superfluous, but that it is damnable. In so far, then, as we are 
concerned in getting to know the scientific reasons for which these proofs 
have lost their authority, it is Kant’s criticism alone with which we are 
called to deal. It is, however, to be noticed, further, that the ordinary proofs 
which Kant subjects to criticism, and in particular the Cosmological and 
Physico-theological Proofs, whose method we are here considering, contain 
characteristics of a more concrete kind than the abstract merely qualitative 
characteristics of finitude and infinitude. Thus the Cosmological Proof 
contains the characteristics of contingent existence and of absolutely 
necessary Essence. It has also been observed that even when the antitheses 
are expressed by the terms conditioned and unconditioned, or by accident 
and substance, they still necessarily have here this merely qualitative 
meaning. Here, accordingly, the really essential point to be dealt with is the 
formal procedure of the mediation connected with the proof; and, besides, 
the content and the dialectic nature of the characteristics themselves are not 
dealt with in the metaphysical syllogisms referred to, nor in Kant’s criticism 
either. It is, however, just the mediation of this very dialectic element which 
it is necessary to carry through and pass judgment upon. For the rest, the 
particular mode in which the mediation in those metaphysical lines of 
argument, as well as that belonging to Kant’s estimate of them, is to be 
conceived of, is, as a whole, the same; and this is true of all the separate 
proofs of the existence of God, that is, of all those belonging to the class 
which starts from some given form of existence. And if we here look more 
closely at the nature of this syllogism of the Understanding, we shall have 
also settled its character so far as the other proofs are concerned, and in 
dealing with them we shall have to direct our attention merely to the content 
of the characteristics in its more definite form. 

The consideration of Kant’s criticism of the Cosmological Proof comes 
to be all the more interesting from the fact that, according to Kant, this 


proof has concealed in it “a whole nest of dialectic assumptions, which, 
nevertheless, transcendental criticism is able to lay bare and destroy.” I shall 
first restate this proof in the form in which it is usually expressed, which is 
the one employed by Kant, and which runs thus: If anything exists — not 
merely exists, but exists a contingentia mundi, is defined as contingent — 
then some absolutely necessary Essence must exist as well. Now I myself at 
least exist, and therefore an absolutely rational Essence exists. Kant 
remarks, first of all, that the minor term contains something derived from 
experience, and that the major term concludes from experience in general 
that something necessary exists; that consequently the proof is not carried 
through in an absolutely a priori way, a remark which connects itself with 
what was mentioned before as to the general nature of this style of 
argument, which takes up merely one aspect of the total true mediation. 

The next remark has reference to a point of supreme importance in 
connection with this style of argument, and which Kant expresses in the 
following form. The necessary Essence can be characterised as necessary 
only in one single mode, that is, in respect of all possible opposing 
predicates only by means of one of these, and consequently there can be 
only one single conception of any such thing, namely, that of the most real 
Essence — a conception which confessedly forms the subject of the 
Ontological Proof, to be dealt with much later on. 

It is against this latter more comprehensive characteristic of necessary 
Essence that Kant first of all directs his criticism, and which he describes as 
a mere refinement of reasoning. The empirical ground of proof above 
mentioned cannot tell us what are the attributes of this necessary Essence. 
To reach these, reason has absolutely to part company with experience, and 
to seek in pure conceptions what kind of attributes or qualities an absolutely 
necessary Essence must possess, and what thing amongst all possible things 
has the requisite qualifications which should belong to an absolute 


necessity. We might attribute to the age the many marks of want of 
intellectual training which characterise these expressions, and be willing to 
admit that anything like this is not to be found in the scientific and 
philosophical modes of statement current in our day. At all events, God 
would not in these days be any longer qualified as a thing, nor would we try 
to seek amongst all possible things some one thing which should suit the 
conception of God. We speak indeed of the qualities or attributes of this or 
that man, or of Peruvian bark, and such like; but in philosophical statements 
we do not speak of attributes in reference to God as a thing. Only we all the 
more frequently hear conceptions spoken of simply as abstract specific 
forms of thought, so that it is no longer necessary to indicate what we mean 
when we ask information regarding the notion or conception of anything, or 
when, in fact, we wish to form a conception of any object. It has, however, 
quite become a generally accepted principle, or rather it has come to form 
part of the belief of this age, that reason should be reproached with putting 
its investigations in the form of pure conceptions, and even that this should 
be reckoned a crime; in other words, it is blamed for showing itself active in 
a way different from that of sense-perception, or from that followed by 
imagination and poetry. In the case of Kant we see, at any rate, in his 
treatment of the subject, the definite presuppositions from which he starts, 
and the logical result of the reasoning process he follows, so that any 
opinion arrived at is expressly reached and proved by means of principles, 
and it is held that any view must be deduced from principles, and be, in fact, 
of a philosophical kind. In our day, on the contrary, if we go along the 
highway of knowledge, we meet with the oracular utterances of feeling, and 
the assertions of the individual person who has the pretension to speak in 
the name of all men, and as a consequence of this pretends that he has also a 
right to impose his assertions upon everybody. There cannot possibly be any 
kind of precision in the characteristics which spring from such sources of 


knowledge, nor in the form in which they are expressed, nor can they lay 
claim to be logical or to be based on principles or grounds. 

That part of Kant’s criticism referred to suggests the definite thought, 
first of all, that the proof we are dealing with leads us merely to the idea of 
a necessary Essence, but that any such characteristic is different from the 
conception of God, that is, from the characteristic of the most real Essence, 
and that this latter must be deduced by reason from the former by means of 
conceptions pure and simple. It will at once be seen that if this proof does 
not bring us any further than to the idea of an absolutely necessary Essence, 
the only objection which could be urged against it would be, that the idea of 
God which is limited to what is implied in this characteristic is at any rate 
not such a profound idea as we, whose conception of God is more 
comprehensive, wish for. It is quite possible that individuals and nations 
belonging to an earlier age, or who, while belonging to our age, are living 
outside the pale of Christianity and of our civilisation, might have no more 
profound idea of God than this. For all such, this proof would consequently 
be sufficient enough. We may, in any case, allow that God and God only is 
the absolutely necessary Essence, even if this characteristic does not 
exhaust the Christian idea, which, as a matter of fact, includes in it 
something more profound than the metaphysical characteristic of so-called 
natural theology — something more profound, too, than what is found in 
the conception of God which belongs to immediate knowledge and faith. It 
is itself questionable if immediate knowledge can even say this much of 
God, that He is the absolutely necessary Essence; at any rate, if one person 
can know this much of God immediately, another may equally well not 
know so much of Him immediately in the absence of any right on the part 
of any one to expect more of him, for a right implies reasons and proofs, 
that is, mediations of knowledge, and mediations are excluded from and 
forbidden to immediate knowledge of this kind. 


But if the development of what is contained in the characteristic of 
absolutely necessary Essence gives us still further characteristics as duly 
following from it, what objection can there be to accepting these, and to 
being convinced of their validity? The ground of proof may be empirical; 
but if the proof is in itself a properly deduced consequence, and if the 
existence of a necessary Essence is once for all established by this 
consequence, reason starting from this basis pursues its investigations by 
the aid of what are purely conceptions; but this can be reckoned an 
unjustifiable act only when the employment of reason in general is 
considered wrong, and, as a matter of fact, Kant carries the degradation of 
reason as far as those do who limit all truth to immediate knowledge. 

However, the characteristic of the so-called most real Essence is easily 
deducible from the characteristic of the absolutely necessary Essence, or 
even from the characteristic of the Infinite, beyond which we have not gone, 
for all and every limitation contains a reference to an Other, and is 
consequently opposed to the characteristic of the Absolutely-necessary and 
Infinite. 

The real illusion or fallacy in the mode of inference which is supposed to 
belong to this proof, is sought for by Kant in the proposition that every 
purely necessary Essence is at the same time the most real Essence, and he 
holds that this proposition is the nervus probandi of the Cosmological 
Proof. He seeks, however, to expose the fallacy by pointing out that, since a 
most real Essence is not one whit different from any other Essence, the 
proposition permits of being simply inverted, that is, any — and by this is 
meant the most real — Essence is absolutely necessary, or, in other words, 
the most real Essence which as such gets its determinate nature by means of 
the Notion, must also contain within it the characteristic of absolute 
necessity. This, however, is just the principle and method of the Ontological 
Proof of the existence of God, which consists in this, that it starts from the 


notion or conception, and passes by means of the conception to existence. 
The Cosmological Proof uses the Ontological as a prop, since it promises to 
conduct us by a new footpath, and yet after a short detour brings us back to 
the old one, the existence of which it refused to admit, and which we 
abandoned for its sake. 

It will be seen that the objection does not touch the Cosmological Proof, 
either in so far as this latter merely attains by itself to the characteristic of 
something absolutely necessary, or in so far as it advances from this by way 
of development to the further characteristic of what is most real. So far as 
this connection between the two characteristics in question is concerned, it 
being the point against which Kant particularly directs his objections, we 
can see that it is quite in accordance with the nature of proof that the 
transition from one already established characteristic to a second, or from a 
proposition already proved to another, should permit of being clearly 
exhibited; but we can see, too, that reasoned knowledge cannot go back in 
the same way from the second to the first, and cannot deduce the second 
from the first. Euclid first demonstrated the proposition of the known 
relation between the sides of a right-angled triangle by starting from this 
definite quality of the triangle, and deducing the relationship of the sides 
from it. Then the converse proposition was also demonstrated, and in this 
case he started from the fact of this relation, and deduced from it the right- 
angled character of the triangle, the sides of which had that relation to one 
another, and yet this was done in such a way that the demonstration of this 
second proposition presupposed and made use of the first. In another 
instance this demonstration of the converse proposition is given 
apagogically by presupposing the first. Thus the proposition, that if in a 
rectilineal figure the sum of the angles is equal to two right angles, the 
figure is a triangle, can be easily proved to follow apagogically from the 
proposition previously demonstrated that in a triangle the three angles 


together make two right angles. When it is shown that a predicate belongs 
to an object, we must go further if we are to show that such a predicate 
belongs to it exclusively, and that it is not merely one of the characteristics 
of the object which may belong to others as well, but that it is involved in 
the definition of the object. This proof might be stated in various ways, and 
is not compelled exactly to follow one single path, namely, that which starts 
from the conception of the second characteristic. Besides, in dealing with 
the connection between the so-called most real Essence and the absolutely 
necessary Essence, it is only one aspect of this latter that we have to take 
directly into account, and we have nothing at all to do with that aspect in 
reference to which Kant brings forward the difficulty discovered by him in 
the Ontological Proof. The characteristic of absolutely necessary Essence 
involves the necessity partly of its Being, partly of the characteristics of its 
content. If it be asked what is implied in the further predicate, the all- 
embracing, unlimited reality, the reply is that this question has no reference 
to Being as such, but to what is to be further distinguished as the 
characteristic of the content. In the Cosmological Proof, Being has already a 
definite existence of its own, and the question as to how we pass from 
absolute necessity to the All-Reality, and back from the latter to the former, 
has reference to this content only, and not to Being. Kant finds the defect of 
the Ontological Proof in the fact that in connection with its fundamental 
characteristic, the All of realities, Being is likewise conceived of as a 
reality. In the Cosmological Proof, however, we have already this Being 
elsewhere. Inasmuch as it adds the characteristic of All-Reality to what 1s 
for it absolutely necessary, it does not at all require that Being should be 
characterised as reality, and that it should be comprised in that All-Reality. 
Kant in his criticism begins by taking the advance of the characteristic of 
the Absolutely-necessary to unlimited reality only in this sense, since, as 
was previously indicated, for him the point of this advance is the discovery 


of the attributes possessed by the absolutely necessary Essence, as the 
Cosmological Proof in itself has made only one step in advance, namely, to 
the existence of an absolutely necessary Essence in general, but cannot tell 
us what kind of attributes this Essence possesses. We must therefore hold 
that Kant is in error in asserting that the Cosmological Proof rests on the 
Ontological, and we must regard it as a mistake even to maintain that it 
requires this latter to complete it, that is, in regard to what it has in general 
to accomplish. That more, however, has to be accomplished than it 
accomplishes, is a matter for further consideration, and this further step is 
undoubtedly taken in the moment contained in the Ontological Proof. But it 
is not the need of thus going further, upon which Kant grounds his objection 
to this proof. On the contrary, his argument is conducted from points of 
view which lie wholly within the sphere of this proof, and which do not 
touch it. 

But the objection referred to is not the only one which Kant brings 
forward against the line of argument followed by the Cosmological Proof. 
He goes on () to expose the “further assumptions,” a “whole nest” of which, 
he declares, is concealed in it. 

It contains, above all, the transcendental principle according to which we 
reason from what is contingent to a cause. This principle, however, applies 
in the world of sense only, and has no meaning whatever outside of it. For 
the purely intellectual conception of the contingent cannot possibly produce 
a synthetic proposition such as that of causality, a proposition which has a 
meaning and a use merely in the world of sense, but which is supposed to 
help us to get beyond the world of sense. What is maintained here, on the 
one hand, is the well-known doctrine, which is Kant’s main doctrine, of the 
inadmissibility of getting beyond sense by means of thought, and of the 
limitation of the use and meaning of the categories of thought to the world 
of sense. The elucidation of this doctrine does not come within the scope of 


our present treatment of the subject. What has to be said on this point may 
be summed up in the following question: If thought cannot pass beyond the 
world of sense, would it not be necessary, on the other hand, to show first of 
all how it is conceivable that thought can enter into the world of sense? The 
other assertion is that the intellectual conception of the contingent cannot 
form the basis of a synthetic proposition such as that of causality. As a 
matter of fact, 1t is by means of this intellectual category of contingency that 
the temporal world as present to perception is conceived of; and by 
employing this very category which is an intellectual one, thought has 
already passed beyond the world of sense, and transferred itself to another 
sphere, without having found it necessary to endeavour to pass beyond the 
world of sense by using first of all the category of causality. Then, again, 
this intellectual conception of the contingent is supposed to be incapable of 
producing a synthetic proposition such as is involved in the idea of 
causality. As a matter of fact, however, it has to be shown that the finite 
passes through itself, through what it is meant to be, through its own 
content, to its Other, to the Infinite itself; and this is what forms the basis of 
a synthetic proposition according to Kant’s use of the term. The nature of 
the contingent is of a similar kind. It is not necessary to take the category of 
causality as referring to the Other into which contingency passes over; on 
the contrary, this Other is, to begin with, the absolute necessity, and is 
consequently Substance also. The relation of substantiality, however, is 
itself one of those synthetic relations which Kant refers to as the categories, 
and this just means that “the purely intellectual characteristic of the 
contingent” — for the categories are essentially the characteristic qualities 
of thought — gives rise to the synthetic principle of substantiality, so that if 
we posit contingency we posit substantiality as well. This principle which 
expresses an intellectual relation, and is a category, is certainly not 
employed here in an element which is heterogeneous, namely, in the world 


of sense, but, on the contrary, in the intellectual world, which is its natural 
home. If it had no defect otherwise, it might, in fact, be applied with 
absolute justice in that sphere in which we are concerned with God, who 
can be conceived of only in thought and in Spirit, and this in opposition to 
its employment in the sensuous element, which is foreign to it. 

The second fundamental fallacy to which Kant directs attention () is that 
contained in arguing from the impossibility of there being an infinite series 
of successive given causes in the world of sense, to the existence of a first 
cause. We are not justified in arguing thus on the principles which guide the 
use of reason even in experience itself, and still less can we extend this 
fundamental principle beyond experience. It is quite true we cannot within 
the world of sense and experience reason to the existence of a first cause, 
for in this world as a finite world there can be only conditioned causes. But 
just because of this, reason is not only justified in passing into the 
intelligible sphere, but is forced to do it; or rather, as a matter of fact, it is 
only in this sphere that reason is at home. It does not pass beyond the world 
of sense, but because it has this idea of a first cause it simply finds itself in 
another region, and we can look for a meaning in reason only in so far as it 
and its idea are thought of as being independent of the world of sense, and 
as having an independent standing in-and-for-themselves. The third charge 
brought by Kant against reason in connection with this proof 1s that it finds 
what is a false self-satisfaction, inasmuch as in the matter of the completion 
of the series of causes it finally casts aside a condition of any kind, while, as 
a matter of fact, there can be no necessity apart from a condition; and he 
objects, again, that the fact that we cannot conceive of anything further is 
held to be a completion of the conception. Now it is certain that if we are 
dealing with an unconditioned necessity, with an absolutely necessary 
Essence, we can reach it only in so far as it is conceived of as 


unconditioned, that is, in so far as the characteristic quality of having 


conditions has been done away with. But, adds Kant, anything necessary 
cannot exist apart from conditions. A necessity of this sort which rests on 
conditions, that is, on conditions external to it, is a merely external, 
conditioned necessity; while an unconditioned absolute necessity is simply 
one which contains its conditions within itself, if we must speak of 
conditions in connection with it. The difficulty here is just the truly dialectic 
relation above referred to according to which the condition, or whatever 
other definition may be given of contingent existence or the finite, is 
something whose very nature it is to rise to the unconditioned, to the 
infinite, and thus in what is conditioned to do away with what conditions, 
and in the act of mediating to do away with the mediation. Kant, however, 
did not penetrate beyond the relations of the Understanding to the 
conception of this infinite negativity. Continuing this argument, he says (), 
we cannot avoid having the thought, and yet we cannot entertain it, that a 
Being whom we conceive of as the Highest should, as it were, say to 
Himself: I am from eternity to eternity, besides me there is nothing, unless 
what exists by my will; but whence then am I? Here everything sinks under 
us, and floats without support or foothold in the presence merely of 
speculative reason, while it costs the latter nothing to allow the greatest as 
well as the smallest perfection to go. But there is one thing which 
speculative reason must above all else “allow to go,” and that is the putting 
of such a question as, Whence am I? into the mouth of the absolutely 
necessary and unconditioned. As if that outside of which nothing exists 
unless through its will, that which is simply infinite, could look beyond 
itself for an other than itself, and ask about something beyond itself. 

In bringing forward these objections, Kant, in short, gives vent to the 
view which he had, to begin with, in common with Jacobi, and which 
afterwards came to be the regular beaten track of argument, the view, 
namely, that where we do not have the fact of being conditioned along with 


what conditions, it 1s impossible to form conceptions at all — in other 
words, that where the rational begins, reason ends. 

The fourth error to which Kant draws attention is connected with the 
ostensible confusion between the logical possibility of the conception of all 
reality and the transcendental characteristics, which latter will be further 
dealt with when we come to consider Kant’s criticism of the Ontological 
Proof. 

To this criticism Kant adds () the “discovery” and “explanation” — made 
in his peculiar style — of the dialectic illusion which exists in all 
transcendental proofs of the existence of a necessary Essence, an 
explanation which contains nothing new; and then we have in Kant’s usual 
fashion an incessant repetition of what is always one and the same 
assurance, namely, that we cannot think the Thing-in-itself. 

He calls the Cosmological Proof, as he does the Ontological, a 
transcendental proof, because it is independent of empirical principles; that 
is to say, it 1s supposed to be established, not by reasoning from any 
particular quality of experience whatsoever, but from pure principles of 
reason, and even abandons that method of deduction according to which 
existence is given through empirical consciousness, in order to base itself 
on what are simply pure conceptions. What better method indeed could 
philosophical proof adopt than that of basing itself only on pure 
conceptions? Kant, on the contrary, in speaking thus, intends to say the very 
worst he possibly can of this proof. So far, however, as the dialectic illusion 
is concerned, the discovery of which is here made by Kant, we find it to 
consist in the fact that while I must indeed allow that existence in general 
has a necessary element in it, no single thing can, on the other hand, be 
thought of as necessary in itself, and that I can never complete the act of 
going back to the conditions of existence without assuming the existence of 
something necessary while I can at the same time never start from this. 


It must in justice be allowed that this remark contains the essential 
moment on which the whole question turns. What is necessary in itself must 
show that it has its beginning in itself, and must be conceived of in such a 
way as to allow of its being proved that its beginning is in itself. This 
requirement is indeed the only interesting point, and we must assume that it 
lay at the bottom of what was previously referred to, namely, the trouble 
Kant took to prove that the Cosmological Proof rests on the Ontological. 
The sole question is as to how we can begin to show that anything starts 
from itself, or rather how we can combine the two ideas that the Infinite 
starts from an Other, and yet in doing this starts equally from itself. 

As regards the so-called explanation and solution, so to speak, of this 
illusion, it will be seen to be of the same character as the solution which he 
has given of what he calls the antinomies of reason. If I must think ( of a 
certain necessary element as belonging to existing things in general, and yet 
am not warranted in thinking that anything is necessary in itself, the 
unavoidable conclusion is that necessity and contingency cannot apply to, 
or have any connection with, the things themselves, because otherwise we 
would be landed in a contradiction. Here we have that tenderness towards 
things which will not permit any contradiction to be attached to them, 
although even the most superficial experience, equally with experience of 
the most thorough kind, everywhere shows that these things are full of 
contradictions. Kant then goes on to say that neither of these two 
fundamental principles, of contingency and necessity, is objective; but that 
they can in any case be only subjective principles of reason, implying, on 
the one hand, that we cannot stop short unless with an explanation 
completed in an a priori way, while, on the other hand, any such complete 
explanation is not to be looked for, that is, not in the empirical sphere. Thus 
the contradiction is preserved and is left wholly unsolved, while it is at the 
same time transferred from things to reason. If the circumstance that the 


contradiction such as it is here held to be, and such as it actually is, is not 
directly solved, implies a defect, then the defect would as a matter of fact 
have to be transferred to the so-called things — which are partly merely 
empirical and finite, but are also partly that Thing-in-itself which 1s 
incapable of manifesting itself — rather than to reason, which, even as 
understood by Kant, is the faculty which deals with ideas, with the 
Unconditioned and the Infinite. But in truth reason can in any case bear the 
weight of the contradiction, and can certainly solve it too; and things, at all 
events, know how to bear it, or rather, we should say, they are only 
contradiction in the form of existence; and this is true of that Kantian 
schema of the Thing-in-itself quite as much as of empirical things, and only 
in so far as they are rational can they solve it directly within themselves. 

In Kant’s criticism of the Cosmological Proof those moments are at least 
discussed on which the point at issue really turns. We have noted two 
circumstances connected with this criticism: first, that the Cosmological 
Argument starts from Being as a presupposition, and from this goes on to 
the content, to the conception of God; and second, that Kant finds fault with 
the line of argument on the ground that it rests on the Ontological Proof, 
i.e., on the Proof in which the conception is presupposed, and in which we 
advance from this conception to Being. Since, according to the standpoint 
we at present occupy in conducting our investigation, the conception of God 
has no further determinate quality than that of the Infinite, it follows that 
what we are concerned with is, speaking generally, the Being of the Infinite. 
In accordance with the distinction previously referred to, in the one instance 
it is Being from which we start, and which has to get a determinate 
character as the Infinite; and in the other it is the Infinite from which we 
start, and which has to get a determinate character as having Being. Further, 
in the Cosmological Proof finite Being appears as a starting-point adopted 
empirically. The Proof essentially sets out from experience, as Kant says (), 


in order to lay a really firm foundation for itself. The relation here implied 
ought more strictly, however, to be referred back to the form of the 
judgment in general. In every judgment the subject is an idea which has 
been presupposed, and which is defined in the predicate, that is, an idea 
which is defined or determined in a general way by thought, which means, 
again, that the determinations or specific qualities of the content of the 
subject have to be indicated, even if, as in the case of the material 
predicates, red, hard, and so on, this general mode of determination, which 
is, So to speak, the share thought has in the matter, is really nothing more 
than the empty form of universality. Thus, when it is said that God 1s 
infinite, eternal, and so on, God is, to begin with, as a subject simply 
something hypothetical, existing in idea, and it is only in the predicate that 
it is first asserted what He is. So far as the subject 1s concerned, we do not 
know what He is, that is, what content He has, or what is the determinate 
character of the content, as otherwise it would be superfluous to have the 
copula “is” and to attach the predicate to it. Then further, since the subject 
represents the hypothetical element which exists in idea, this presupposition 
can be taken as signifying what has Being, and as implying that the subject 
is, or, on the other hand, that it is at first only an idea, that instead of being 
posited by sense-intuition, or sense-perception, it is posited in the sphere of 
ideas by imagination, by conception, by reason, and that it, in fact, gets such 
content as it has in the sphere of general ideas. 

If we express these two moments in accordance with this more definite 
form, we shall at once get a more definite idea of the demands which are 
made upon them. Those moments give rise to the two following 
propositions — 

Being defined, to begin with, as finite, is infinite; and The Infinite is. 

For, so far as the first proposition is concerned, it is evident that it is 
Being properly so called which is presupposed as a fixed subject, and that it 


is what must in any view of it remain, that is, it is what must have the 
predicate of the Infinite attached to it. Being in so far as it is, to begin with, 
characterised as finite, and because the finite and the Infinite are 
simultaneously conceived of as subjects, represents what is common to 
both. The real point is not that a transition is made from Being to the 
Infinite as representing something different from Being, but, on the 
contrary, that we pass from the finite to the Infinite, and that in this 
transition Being remains unaltered. It is consequently shown here to be the 
permanent subject whose first characteristic, namely, finitude, is translated 
into infinitude. It is almost superfluous to remark that since Being is 
conceived of as subject and finitude as simply one characteristic, and, in 
fact, as the subsequent predicate shows, as a purely transitory characteristic, 
when we are dealing with the proposition taken by itself alone: Being is 
infinite, or is to be characterised as infinite, we must by the term Being 
understand Being as such, and not empirical Being, not the moral finite 
world. 

This first proposition is accordingly the proposition of the Cosmological 
Argument, Being is the subject, and this presupposition whether it 1s taken 
as given or deduced, it does not matter how, is in reference to the act of 
proof as mediation through grounds or reasons in general, the immediate in 
general. This consciousness that the subject represents what is presupposed 
in general, is what is alone to be regarded as the important thing in 
connection with knowledge reached by demonstration. The predicate of the 
proposition is the content which must be proved to belong to the subject. 
Here it is the Infinite, which has consequently to be shown to be the 
predicate of Being and of its content, and as reached by means of 
mediation. 

The second proposition: the Infinite is, has the more definitely 
determinate content as its subject, and here it is Being which has to show 


itself to be what is mediated. It is this proposition which forms the real 
point of interest in the Ontological Proof, and has to appear as the result. So 
far as the demands of the kind of proof sought by the Understanding, and of 
the mere knowledge of the Understanding, are concerned, the proof of this 
second proposition as connected with the first proposition of the 
Cosmological Argument may be dispensed with; but it is certainly 
demanded by the requirements of reason in its higher form, though this 
higher requirement of reason appears in Kant’s criticism disguised, so to 
speak, as a mere piece of chicanery, which has been deduced from some 
more remote consequence. 

The fact, however, that these two propositions are necessary rests on the 
nature of the Notion, in so far as this latter 1s conceived of in accordance 
with its true nature, that is, in a speculative way. Here, however, it is 
presupposed that this knowledge of the Notion has been got from logic, just 
as it is presupposed in the same way that logic tells us that a true proof is 
rendered impossible by the very nature of such propositions as the two 
referred to. This may, however, be briefly indicated here as well, in 
accordance with the explanation which has been given regarding the 
peculiar nature of these judgments, and it is all the more fitting to make this 
plain at this point, since the current principle of so-called immediate 
knowledge recognises and takes into consideration just this very proof of 
the Understanding and no other, a proof which is inadmissible in 
philosophy. What has to be demonstrated is a proposition, a judgment, in 
fact, with a subject and predicate. We cannot, to begin with, find any fault 
with the demand here implied, and it looks as if the whole point turned on 
the nature of the act of proof. But the very fact that it is a judgment which 
has to be proved at once renders any true philosophical proof impossible. 
For it is the subject which is presupposed, and consequently becomes the 
standard for the predicate the truth of which has to be proved; and 


accordingly the essential criterion so far as the proposition is concerned, is 
merely whether the predicate is adequate to the subject or not, and idea or 
ordinary thought, on which the presupposition is based, is taken as deciding 
the truth. But the main and only concern of knowledge, the claims of which 
have not been satisfied, and which have not even been taken into account, is 
just to find out whether this very presupposition contained in the subject, 
and consequently the further specification which it gets through the 
predicate, is the totality of the proposition and 1s true. 

This is something which reason forces us to, working from within 
outward, unconsciously as it were. From what has been already adduced, it 
is evident that an attempt has been made to find what are called several 
proofs of the existence of God: the one set of which is based on one of the 
propositions above indicated, that, namely, in which Being is the subject 
and constitutes the presupposition, and in which the Infinite is a 
characteristic posited in it by means of mediation; and the other set of 
which has for its basis the reverse proposition, by means of which the first 
of the propositions loses its one-sidedness. Here the defective element, 
namely, the fact that Being is presupposed, is cancelled, and conversely it is 
now Being which has to be posited as mediated. 

What has to be accomplished by the proof has accordingly been stated in 
a complete enough way, but still the nature of the proof itself as such has 
been in consequence not touched upon. For each of the propositions has 
been stated separately, the proof of it accordingly starts from the 
presupposition which the subject contains, and which has each time to be 
shown to be necessary through the other, and not as immediately necessary. 
Either proposition presupposes the other, and no true beginning can be 
found for them. For this very reason it appears at first to be a matter of 
indifference where a beginning is made. Only the starting-point is not a 
matter of indifference, and the whole point just is to find out why it is not. 


The question is not as to whether or not we are to begin with one or other of 
the presuppositions, that 1s, with the immediate characteristic, the ordinary 
idea; but rather, what we have got to see is that no beginning can be made 
with any such presupposition, that is, that it cannot be regarded and treated 
as forming the basis, the permanent foundation of the proof. 

For the statement that the presuppositions belonging to each of the two 
propositions — of which the one is proved by the other — have to be 
represented as mediated, when taken in its more obvious sense, deprives 
them of the essential meaning which belongs to them as immediate 
characteristics. For the fact that they are posited as mediated implies that 
their essential character consists in their being transitory rather than 
permanent subjects. In this way, however, the whole nature of the proof is 
altered, for it stood in need of having the subject as a fixed basis and 
standard. If it starts from something which has a transitory character, it 
loses all support, and cannot, in fact, have any existence at all. If we 
consider the form of the judgment more closely, it will be seen that what 
has just been explained is involved in the form itself, and, in fact, the 
judgment is what it is just owing to its form. It has, that is, for its subject 
something immediate, something which has Being in general, while as its 
predicate, which is meant to express what the subject is, it has something 
universal, namely, thought. The judgment consequently itself signifies that 
what has Being is not a something having Being, but is a thought. 

This will at once become clearer from the example with which we are 
dealing, and which will better help us to understand, however, why we are 
limited to what the example directly contains, namely, the first of the two 
propositions, in which the Infinite 1s posited as what has been mediated. 
The express consideration of the other, in which Being appears as a result, 
will be taken up in a different place. 


The major proposition of the Cosmological Proof in the more abstract 
form in which we took it, contains what is the essential element of the 
connection of the finite and the Infinite, the thought, namely, that the latter 
is got by way of hypothesis out of the former. The proposition, “If the finite 
exists, the Infinite exists also,” put in a more definite form is primarily the 
following: “The Being of the finite is not only its Being, but is also the 
Being of the Infinite.” We have thus reduced it to its simplest form, and 
have left out of account those developments which might be added to it by 
means of the still further specified forms of reflection which belong to the 
Infinite as having its Being conditioned by the finite, or to the Infinite as 
being presupposed through the finite, or to the relation of causality between 
finite and Infinite. All these relations are contained in that one simple form. 
If, in accordance with the definition previously given, we speak of Being in 
more definite terms as the subject of the judgment, the proposition will run 
thus: “Being is to be defined not as finite only but also as infinite.” The real 
point is the demonstration of this connection. This, as was shown above, 
springs from the conception of the finite, and this speculative way of 
dealing with the nature of the finite, with the mediation out of which the 
Infinite proceeds, is the pivot round which the whole question, namely, as to 
the knowledge of God and the philosophical understanding of Him, turns. 
The essential point, however, in this mediation is, that the Being of the 
finite is not the affirmative, but that, on the contrary, the Infinite is posited 
and mediated by the abrogation of this Being of the finite. 

The essential and formal defect in the Cosmological Proof consists in the 
fact that finite Being is not only taken directly as the beginning and starting- 
point, but is regarded as something true, something affirmative, with an 
existence of its own. All those forms of reflection referred to, such as the 
presupposed, the conditioned, causality, have this in common, that what 
forms the presupposition, the condition, the effect, are taken as affirmative, 


and the connection is not conceived of as a transition, which it essentially 
is. What the study of the finite from a speculative point of view really 
yields, is not merely the thought, that if the finite exists, the Infinite exists 
too, not that Being is to be defined as not merely finite, but that it 1s further 
to be defined as infinite. If the finite were this affirmative, the major 
proposition would be the proposition — finite Being as finite is infinite, for 
it would be its permanent finitude which the Infinite included in itself. 
Those characteristics such as presupposition, condition, causality, when 
taken together, give a still greater stability to the affirmative show or 
appearance of the Being of the finite, and are for this very reason only 
finite, that is, untrue relations, relations of what is untrue. To get to know 
that this is their nature is what alone constitutes the logical interest attaching 
to them, though their dialectic in accordance with their special 
characteristics takes in each case a special form, which is, however, based 
on the general dialectic of the finite already referred to. The proposition 
which ought to constitute the major proposition of the syllogism must 
accordingly take the following form rather: the Being of the finite is not its 
own Being, but is, on the contrary, the Being of its Other, namely, the 
Infinite. Or to put it otherwise, Being which is characterised as finite 
possesses this characteristic only in the sense that it cannot exist 
independently in relation to the Infinite, but is, on the contrary, ideal merely, 
a moment of the Infinite. Consequently the minor proposition: the finite 1s 
— disappears in any affirmative sense, and if we may still say it exists, we 
mean that its existence is merely an appearance or phenomenal existence. It 
is just the fact that the finite world is merely a manifestation or appearance 
which constitutes the absolute power of the Infinite. 

The form taken by the syllogism of the Understanding has no place for 
the dialectic character which thus marks the finite, nor has it any way of 


expressing it. It is not in a position to express the rational element in it; and 


since religious elevation is the rational element itself, it cannot find 
satisfaction in that form of the Understanding, for there is more in it than 
this form can express. It is accordingly in itself of the greatest importance 
that Kant should have deprived the so-called proofs of the existence of God 
of the regard they enjoyed, even though he had done no more than create a 
prejudice against them by showing their insufficiency. Only, his criticism of 
these proofs is insufficient in itself; and besides, he failed to recognise the 
deeper basis upon which these proofs rest, and so was unable to do justice 
to their true elements. It was he who at the same time began the complete 
maiming of reason, which has since his day been content to be nothing 
more than the source of purely immediate knowledge. 

So far we have been dealing with the elucidation of the conception 
which constitutes the logical element in the first characteristic of religion, 
and have been regarding it, on the one hand, from the side from which it 
was viewed in metaphysics in its earlier phase; while, on the other hand, we 
have been looking at the outward form in which it was put. But this is not 
sufficient if we are to get a real knowledge of the speculative conception of 
this characteristic. Still, one part of this knowledge has already been 
indicated, that, namely, which has reference to the passing over of finite 
Being into infinite Being, and we have now to indicate briefly the other 
part, the detailed elucidation of which will be deferred till we come to deal 
with another form of religion to be taken up subsequently. This is just what 
appeared previously in the form taken by the proposition: the Infinite is, and 
in which consequently Being is defined in general as what is mediated. The 
proof has to demonstrate this mediation. It already follows from the 
foregoing remarks that the two propositions cannot be separated from each 
other. The very fact that the form of the syllogism belonging to the 
Understanding is abandoned so far as the one is concerned, implies that the 
separation of the two has been abandoned also. The moment which has still 


to be dealt with is accordingly already contained in the given development 
of the dialectic of the finite. 

If, however, in showing how the finite passes over into the Infinite, we 
have made it appear as if the finite were taken as the starting-point for the 
Infinite, so, too, the other proposition, which is merely the converse 
proposition or transition, seems to be necessarily defined as a passing over 
from the Infinite to the finite, or, in other words, has to take on the form of 
the proposition: “The Infinite is finite.” In this equation the proposition: the 
Infinite is, would not contain the entire characteristic which has to be dealt 
with here. This difference disappears, however, when we consider that 
Being, since it is the Immediate, is directly differentiated from the 
characteristic of the Infinite, and is, as a direct consequence of this, 
characterised simply as finite. The logical nature which thus belongs to 
Being or immediacy in general is, however, presupposed as given by logic. 
This characteristic of the finitude of Being, however, comes directly into 
view in the connection in which Being here stands. For the Infinite, in 
resolving to become Being, determines itself to what is other than itself; but 
then the Other of the Infinite is just the finite. 

If, further, as was previously indicated, the subject appears in the 
judgment as something presupposed, what has Being in fact, while the 
predicate is something universal, namely, thought, then in the proposition, 
“The Infinite is,” a proposition which is at the same time a judgment, the 
determination seems rather to be reversed, since the predicate expressly 
involves Being, while the subject, the Infinite namely, exists in thought 
only, though certainly in objective thought. Still we might remember the 
common idea that Being itself is only a thought, chiefly in so far as it is 
regarded in this abstract and logical way, and all the more if the Infinite, 
too, is only a thought, for in this case its predicate also could not possibly 
be anything else but a subjective thought. In any case, the predicate 


regarded from the point of view of its form in the judgment is the Universal 
and is thought, while considered according to its content or determinateness 
it is Being, and taken in a more definite sense it is immediate and also finite 
or particular Being. If, however, it is meant by this, that Being, because it 
has been thought, is therefore no longer Being as such, then this is simply 
an absurd idealism which maintains that if anything is thought it therefore 
ceases to be, or even that what is cannot be thought, and that therefore only 
nothing is thinkable. Still the idealism which enters into that aspect of the 
entire conception or notion to be considered here will be discussed later on 
when we enter on the explanation already indicated. The point, however, to 
which attention should really be directed is, that it is just the judgment 
indicated which, owing to the antithesis of its content and its form, contains 
in it that counter-stroke which expresses the nature of the absolute union in 
one of the two previously separated sides, and which is the nature of the 
Notion itself. 

Put shortly, what we have so far learned regarding the Infinite is, that it 
is the affirmation of the self-annulling finite, the negation of the negation, 
what is mediated, but mediated by the annulling of the mediation. This 
already means that the Infinite 1s simple reference to self, that abstract 
equality with self which is called Being. Or, it is the self-annulling 
mediation, while the Immediate is just the mediation absorbed and annulled, 
in other words, that into which the self-annulling mediation passes, that 
which it becomes by annulling itself. 

It is just in consequence of this that this affirmation, this thing which is 
equal to itself in one, is thus immediate and equal to itself only when it is 
simply the negation of the negation, that is, it itself contains the negation, 
the finite, but as an appearance or semblance which annuls itself and is 
preserved in something higher. Or, since the immediacy which it comes to 
be by this act — that abstract equality with itself into which it passes over 


and which is Being — is only the moment of the Infinite conceived of in a 
one-sided way, and the affirmative as representing it appears only as this 
entire process, and is therefore finite, it follows that the Infinite, in 
determining itself in the form of Being, determines itself as finitude. But 
finitude and this immediate Being are consequently just the negation which 
negates itself. This apparent end, the passing of the living dialectic into the 
dead repose of the result, is itself only the beginning again of this living 
dialectic. 

This is the Notion, the logical and rational element in the first abstract 
characteristic of God and religion. The side represented by the latter is 
expressed by that moment of the Notion which starts from immediate 
Being, and which is absorbed in and taken up into the Infinite. The 
objective side, however, as such is contained in the self-unfolding of the 
Infinite into Being and finitude, which, just because of this, is merely 
momentary and transitory — transitory merely, in virtue of the infinitude 
whose manifestation it merely is, and which represents the force in it. The 
so-called Cosmological Proof is of use solely in connection with the effort 
to bring into consciousness what the inner life, the pure rational element of 
the inner movement, really is, and which, regarded in its subjective aspect, 
is called religious elevation. If this movement, when it appears in that form 
of the Understanding in which we have seen it, is not conceived of and 
understood as it is in-and-for-itself, still the substantial element which forms 
its basis does not lose anything in consequence. It is this substantial element 
which penetrates the imperfection of the form and exercises its power; or 
rather, we might say, it is itself the real and substantial force. The religious 
elevation of the soul to God consequently recognises itself in that 
expression of the truth, imperfect as it is, and is aware of its inner and true 
meaning, and so protects itself against the syllogism of the Understanding 
and its methods which stunt this true meaning. That is why, as Kant says (in 


the place already referred to, ), “this method of proof undoubtedly most 
readily carries persuasion with it, not only for the ordinary understanding, 
but for the speculative understanding too; and it obviously contains, too, the 
main lines on which all the proofs of natural theology are based, and which 
have at all times been followed, and will be still further followed, however 
much people may try to trick them out and conceal them under all sorts of 
fancy embellishments;” and, I add, it is possible by following the 
Understanding entirely to miss the meaning of the substantial element 
contained in these great fundamental lines of argument, and to imagine they 
have been formally refuted by the critical understanding, or, it may be, in 
virtue of the want of understanding as well as the want of reason 
characteristic of so-called immediate knowledge, politely to throw these 


arguments on one side unrefuted or to ignore them. 


ELEVENTH LECTURE 


“’@G)- 


HAVING GIVEN THIS explanation regarding the general scope of the 
characteristics of the content with which we are dealing, we shall now 
consider the course followed by the act of elevation first mentioned, in that 
particular form in which it is at present before us. This course consists 
simply in reasoning from the contingency of the world to an absolutely 
necessary Essence belonging to it. If we look at this syllogism as expressed 
in a formal way and at its particular elements, we find that it runs thus: The 
contingent does not rest upon itself, but, speaking generally, rests upon the 
presupposition of something which is in itself absolutely necessary, and 
which we call its essence, ground, or cause. But the world is contingent, the 
single things in it are contingent, and it as representing the whole is the 
ageregate of these; therefore the world presupposes the existence of 
something absolutely necessary in itself. 

The determination from which this conclusion starts is the contingency 
of material things. If we take these things according as we find them in 
sensation and in ordinary thought, and if we compare the various processes 
which go on in the human mind, then we have a right to assert it to be a fact 
of experience that material things taken by themselves are regarded as 
contingent. Individual things do not come out of themselves, and do not 
pass away of themselves; being contingent, they are destined to drop away, 
and this is not something which happens to them in an accidental way 
merely, but is what constitutes their nature. Even if the course they follow is 
one which develops within themselves and is guided by rule and law, still it 
goes on till it reaches what is their end, or rather, it does nothing but lead up 
to their end; and so, too, their existence is interfered with in all kinds of 


ways by other things, and is brought to an end by external causes. If they 
are regarded as conditioned, then we can see that their conditions are things 
which exist independently outside of them, and which may correspond to 
them or not, and by which they are temporarily supported, or, it may be, are 
not. To begin with, they are seen to be co-ordinated in space without being 
ranged together in accordance with any other relation naturally belonging to 
them. The most heterogeneous elements are found side by side, and they 
can be separated without any kind of derangement being caused in the 
existence either of the one thing or the other. In the same way they succeed 
one another outwardly in time. They are, in fact, finite; and however 
independent they may seem, they are essentially devoid of independence, 
owing to the limits attaching to their finitude. They are; they are in a real 
sense, but their reality has the value of something which is merely a 
possibility; they are, and can therefore equally well either be or not be. 
Their existence reveals the presence not only of connections between 
conditions, that is, the points of dependence owing to which they come to 
be characterised as contingent, but also the connections of cause and effect, 
the regular rules which govern the course they follow both inwardly and 
outwardly — laws, in fact. These elements of dependence, this conformity 
to law, raises them above the category of contingency into the region of 
necessity, and thus necessity is found within that sphere which we thought 
of as occupied by what was contingent. Contingency claims things in virtue 
of their isolation, and therefore they may either exist or not exist; but then, 
as governed by law, they are the opposite of what is contingent, they are not 
isolated, but are qualified, limited, related, in fact, to one another. They do 
not, however, fare any the better because of the presence of this antithesis in 
their nature. Their isolation gives them a semblance of independence; but 
the connection in which they stand with other things — with each other, 
that 1s — directly expresses the fact that these single things are not 


independent, shows that they are conditioned and are affected by other 
things, and are, in fact, necessarily conditioned by other things, and not by 
themselves. These necessary elements, these laws, would themselves 
consequently constitute the independent element. Anything which exists 
essentially in connection with something else has its essential character and 
stability not in itself, but in this connection. It is the connection upon which 
these are dependent. But these connections, when defined as causes and 
effects, the condition and the fact of being conditioned, and so on, have 
themselves a limited character, and are themselves contingent in relation to 
each other in the sense that any one of them may equally well exist or not 
exist, and may just as easily be disturbed by circumstances — that is, be 
interfered with by things which are themselves contingent, and have their 
active working and value destroyed, as the separate things over which they 
have no advantage in the matter of contingency. Those connections, on the 
other hand, to which necessity must be attributed, those laws, are not in any 
sense what we call things, but are rather abstractions. If the connection of 
necessity thus manifests itself in the region of contingent things in laws, and 
chiefly in the relations of cause and effect, this necessity itself takes the 
form of something conditioned, or limited — appears, in fact, as an outward 
necessity. It is itself relegated to the class of categories applying to things, 
both in virtue of their isolation, that is, their externality, and conversely in 
virtue of their being conditioned, of their limitation and dependence. In the 
connection expressed by causes and effects we get not only the satisfaction 
which is wanting in the empty unrelated isolation of things, which are just 
for this reason called contingent; but the indefinite abstraction which 
attaches to the expression “things,” the element of variableness in them, 
disappears in this relation of necessity in which things become causes, 
original facts, substances that are active and indeterminate. But in the 
connections which hold good in this sphere the causes are themselves finite; 


beginning as causes, their Being is isolated, and therefore contingent; or it is 
not isolated, and in that case they are effects, and are consequently not 
independent, but posited through an Other. The various series of causes and 
effects are partly contingent relatively to each other, and are partly 
themselves continued into the so-called Infinite, and thus contain in their 
content nothing but those situations and forms of existence of which each is 
finite in itself; and what ought to give stability to the connection of the 
series, the Infinite namely, is not only something above and beyond this 
world, but is a mere negative, the very meaning of which is relative merely, 
and is conditioned by what is to be negated by it, and is consequently for 
this very reason not negated. 

Spirit, however, raises itself above this crowd of things contingent, 
above the merely outward and relative necessity involved in them, above 
the Infinite, which is a mere negative, and reaches a necessity which does 
not any longer go beyond itself, but is in-and-for-itself, included within 
itself, and is determined as complete in itself, while all other determinations 
are posited by it and are dependent upon it. 

These may be in the form of ideas of an accidental or of a more 
concentrated kind, the essential moments of thought belonging to the inner 
life of the human spirit, to the reason which does not fully attain in a 
methodical and formal way the consciousness of its inner process, and still 
less gets so far as to be able to investigate those thought-determinations 
through which it passes, or the connections they involve. We have now got 
to see, however, if thought, which in the process of reasoning proceeds in a 
formal and methodical way, rightly conceives of and expresses the course 
followed in the elevation of the soul to God, which, so far, we have 
assumed to be a fact, and which we have been accustomed to deal with only 
in connection with the few fundamental characteristics belonging to it. 
Conversely, again, we have to find out whether those thoughts and the 


connection between them can be shown to be justified, and have their 
reality proved, by an examination of the thoughts in themselves, for it is 
only in this way that the elevation of the soul to God really ceases to be a 
supposition, and that the unstable element in any right conception of it 
disappears. We must, however, decline to enter upon this examination here, 
seeing that if it were demanded on its own account we should have to go on 
to the ultimate analysis of thought. It has to be carried out in a thorough 
way in logic, the science of thought; for I identify logic with metaphysic, 
since the latter, too, is really nothing but an attempt to deal with some 
concrete content, such as God, the world, the soul, but in such a way that 
these objects have to be conceived of as noumena, that is, we have to deal 
with the element of thought in them. At this point it will be preferable to 
take up the logical results merely, rather than the formal development. An 
investigation of the proofs of the existence of God cannot be undertaken 
independently at all, if it is required to have philosophical and scientific 
completeness. Science is the developed connection of the Idea in its totality. 
In so far as any individual object is lifted out of that totality, which must be 
the goal of the scientific development of the Idea, as representing the only 
method of exhibiting its truth, limits must be set to the investigation 
undertaken, and these it must presuppose to be definitely fixed, as is the 
case in other instances of scientific inquiry. Still the investigation may come 
to have an appearance of independence, owing to the fact that the 
unexplained presuppositions, which are what constitutes the limits of what 
is dealt with, and which analysis reaches in the course of its progress, are in 
themselves in harmony with consciousness. Every work contains such 
ultimate ideas, or fundamental principles, upon which either consciously or 
unconsciously the content is based. There is in it a circumscribed horizon of 
thoughts which are no further analysed, the horizon of which rests upon the 
culture it may be of a period, of a nation, or of some scientific circle, and 


beyond which there is no need to go. In fact it would be prejudicial to what 
is called popular comprehension to attempt to extend this horizon beyond 
the limits of ordinary ideas by analysing these, and so to make it include 
speculative or philosophical conceptions. 

Still, since the subject of these lectures belongs in itself essentially to the 
domain of philosophy, we cannot dispense with abstract conceptions. We 
have, however, already mentioned those which belong to this first 
standpoint, and we have only to range them together in a definite way in 
order to reach the speculative element; for, speaking generally, to deal with 
anything in a speculative or philosophical way simply means to bring into 
connection the thoughts which we already have. 

The thoughts, therefore, which have been already indicated, consist, first 
of all, of the following main characteristics: a thing, a law, &c., is 
contingent in virtue of its isolation; the fact of its existence or non-existence 
does not bring about any derangement or alteration so far as other things are 
concerned. Then the fact that it is quite as little kept in existence by them, 
and that any stability it gets owing to them is wholly insufficient, gives 
them that very insufficient semblance of independence which is just what 
constitutes their contingency. The idea of necessity as applied to any 
existing thing, on the other hand, requires that it should stand in some 
connection with other things, so that regarded in any of its aspects it is seen 
to be completely determined by other existing things, in the form of 
conditions or causes, and cannot be separated from them or come into being 
of itself, nor can there be any condition, cause, or fact of connection by 
means of which it can be so separated, nor any such instance of connection 
as can contradict the other which qualifies the thing. In accordance with this 
description we place the contingency of a thing in its isolation, in the want 
of perfect connection with other things. This is the first point. 


Conversely, again, since an existing thing thus stands in a relation of 
perfect connection, it is in all its aspects conditioned and dependent, is in 
fact perfectly wanting in independence. It is, on the other hand, in necessity 
alone that we find the independence of a thing. What is necessary must be. 
This fact that it must be, expresses its independence by suggesting that what 
is necessary is, because it is. This is the other point. 

We thus see that the necessity of anything requires two sorts of opposed 
characteristics: on the one hand, its independence, in which, however, it is 
isolated, and which makes its existence or non-existence a matter of 
indifference; and, on the other, its being based upon and contained in a 
complete relation to everything else whereby it is surrounded, and by the 
connection involved in which, it is kept in existence; this means that it is 
not independent. The necessary element is a recognised fact quite as much 
as the contingent element. Regarded from the point of view of the first of 
these ideas, everything exists in an orderly connection. The contingent is 
separated from the necessary, and points beyond it to a necessary 
something, which, however, when we look at it more closely, is itself 
included in contingency, just because, being posited by another, it is 
dependent. When, however, it is taken out of any such connection it is 
isolated, and is consequently directly contingent. The distinctions drawn are 
accordingly merely imaginary. 

Since it is not our intention to examine further the nature of these 
thoughts, and since we wish in the meantime to leave the antithesis of 
necessity and contingency out of account, we shall confine ourselves to 
what is suggested by the idea we have given of them, namely, that neither of 
the determinations is sufficient to express necessity, but that for this both 
are required — independence, so that the necessary may not be mediated by 
an Other; and also the mediation of this independence in connection with 
the Other. They thus contradict each other, but since they both belong to the 


one necessity they must not contradict each other in the unity in which they 
are joined together in it. Our view of the matter renders it necessary that the 
thoughts which are united in this necessity should be brought into 
connection in our minds. In this unity the mediation with an Other will thus 
itself partake of independence, and this, as a reference to self, will have the 
mediation with an Other within itself. In this determination, however, both 
can be united only in such a way that the mediation with an Other is at the 
same time a mediation with self, that 1s, their union must imply that the 
mediation with an Other abolishes itself, and becomes a mediation with 
self. Thus the unity with self is not a unity which is abstract identity, such as 
we saw in the form of the isolation in which the thing is related only to 
itself, and in which its contingency lies. The one-sidedness, on account of 
which alone it is in contradiction with the equally one-sided mediation by 
an Other, is done away with, and these untruths have thus disappeared. The 
unity thus characterised is the true unity, and when truly known is the 
speculative or philosophical unity. Necessity as thus defined, since it unites 
in itself these opposite characteristics, is seen to be something more than a 
simple idea or a simple determinateness; and further, the disappearance of 
the opposite characteristics in something higher is not merely our act, or a 
matter with which we only have to do, in the sense that we only bring it 
about, but expresses the very nature and action of these characteristics 
themselves, since they are united in one characteristic. So, too, these two 
moments of necessity, namely, that its mediation with an Other is in itself, 
and that it does away with this mediation and posits itself by its own act 
because of this very unity, are not separate acts. In the mediation with an 
Other it relates itself to itself, that 1s, the Other through which it mediates 
itself with itself is itself. Thus as an Other it is negated; it is itself the Other, 
but only momentarily — momentarily without, however, introducing the 


quality of time into the notion, a quality which first appears when the notion 


comes to have a definite existence. This Other-Being or otherness is 
essentially something which disappears in something higher, and it is in 
determinate existence also that 1t appears as a real Other. But the absolute 
necessity is the necessity which is adequate to its notion or conception. 


TWELFTH LECTURE 
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IN THE PREVIOUS Lecture the notion or conception of absolute necessity 
was explained — of absolute necessity, I repeat. Very often absolute means 
nothing more than abstract, and very frequently, too, it is imagined that 
when the word absolute is used everything is said that is necessary, and that 
no further definition can or ought to be given. As a matter of fact it is just 
with this definition that we are chiefly concerned. Absolute necessity is 
abstract, the abstract pure and simple, inasmuch as it depends on itself and 
does not subsist in or from or through an Other. But we have seen that it is 
not only adequate to its notion or conception, whatever that notion be, so 
that we were able to compare this notion and its external existence; but that 
it represents this very adequacy itself. Thus what might be taken as the 
external aspect is contained in itself, so that this very fact that it depends on 
itself, this identity or reference to self which constitutes the isolation of 
things in virtue of which they are contingent, is a form of independence 
which again is really a want of independence. Possibility is an abstraction 
of the same kind. A thing is possible if it does not contradict itself, that 1s, it 
is what is merely identical with itself, something in which there is no kind 
of identity with an Other, while, on the other hand, it has not its Other 
within itself. Contingency and possibility differ only in this, that the 
contingent has in addition a definite existence. The possible has only the 
possibility of existence. But the contingent itself has an existence which has 
absolutely no value beyond being a possibility; it is, but quite as much it is 
not. In the case of contingency, the nature of determinate Being or existence 
belonging to it is, as has been already remarked, so far evident that it 1s seen 
at the same time to have the character of something which is virtually a 


nullity, and consequently the transition to its Other, to the Necessary, is 
already expressed in that existence itself. It is an instance of the same thing 
as we have in abstract identity, which is a simple reference to self; it is 
known as a possibility, and being a possibility it is recognised that it is not 
yet anything. The fact that something is possible does not really imply 
anything. Identity is characterised as sterility, and that is what it really is. 

What is wanting in this characteristic finds 1ts complement, as we have 
seen, in the characteristic which is its antithesis. Necessity is not abstract, 
but truly absolute, solely in virtue of the fact that it contains the connection 
with an Other in itself, that it is self-differentiation, but a differentiation 
which has disappeared in something higher and is ideal. It consequently 
contains what belongs to necessity in general, but it is distinguished from 
this latter as being external and finite, and as involving a connection having 
reference to something else which remains Being and has the value of 
Being, and so is merely dependence. It goes by the name of necessity too, 
inasmuch as mediation is in general essential to necessity. The connection 
of its Other with something else, which is what constitutes it, does not get 
support from the ends for which it exists. Absolute necessity, on the other 
hand, transforms any such relation to an Other into a relation to itself, and 
consequently produces what is really inner harmony with itself. 

Spirit rises above contingency and external necessity, just because these 
thoughts are in themselves insufficient and unsatisfying. It finds satisfaction 
in the thought of absolute necessity, because this latter represents something 
at peace with itself. Its result as result, however, is — it is so, it is simply 
necessary. Thus all aspiration, all effort, all longing after an Other, have 
passed away, for in it the Other has disappeared, there is no finitude in it, it 
is absolutely complete in itself, it is infinite and present in itself, there is 
nothing outside of it. It has in it no limit, for its nature is to be with itself, or 
at home with itself. It is not the act of rising to this necessity on the part of 


Spirit which in itself produces satisfaction. The satisfaction has reference to 
the goal Spirit tries to reach, and the satisfaction is in proportion to its 
ability to reach this goal. 

If we pause for a moment to consider this subjective satisfaction, we find 
that it reminds us of what the Greeks found in the idea of subjection to 
necessity. That Man should yield to inevitable destiny was the advice of the 
wise, and this was in particular the truth expressed by the tragic chorus, and 
we admire the repose of their heroes and the calmness with which they 
freely and undauntedly accept the lot which destiny has assigned to them. 
This necessity, and the aims of their own wills which are annihilated by it, 
the compulsory force of this destiny and freedom, appear as the opposing 
elements, and seem to leave no room for reconciliation nor for any kind of 
satisfaction. In fact the play of this antique necessity is shrouded in a 
sadness which is neither driven away by defiance nor disfigured by any 
feeling of bitterness, and all lamentation is rather suppressed by silence than 
stilled by the healing of the wounded heart. The element of satisfaction 
found by Spirit in the thought of necessity is to be sought for in this alone, 
that Spirit simply abides by that abstract result of necessity expressed in the 
words, “it is so,” a result brought about by Spirit within itself. In this pure is 
there is no longer any content; all ends, all interests, all wishes, even the 
concrete feeling of life itself, have disappeared and vanished in it. Spirit 
produces this abstract result in itself just because it has given up this 
particular content of its will, the very substance of its life, and has 
renounced everything. It thus transforms into freedom the compulsion 
exercised upon it by fatality. For this force or compulsion can lay hold of it 
only by seizing on those sides of its nature which in its concrete existence 
have an inner and an outer determinate Being. As connected with external 
existence, Man is under the influence of external force in the shape of other 


men, of circumstances, and so on; but external existence has its roots in 


what is inward, in his impulses, interests, and aims; they are the bonds, 
morally justifiable and morally ordained, or, it may be, not justifiable, 
which bring him into subjection to force. But the roots belong to his inner 
life, they are his; he can tear them out of his heart; his will, his freedom 
represent that power of abstraction from everything whereby the heart can 
make itself the grave of the heart. When the heart thus inwardly renounces 
itself, 1t leaves to force nothing upon which it can lay hold. What is crushed 
by force is a form of existence which is devoid of heart, an externality in 
which force can no longer affect Man: he is outside of the sphere in which 
force can strike. 

It has been previously remarked that the result, it is so, is the result of the 
necessity, to which Man clings; and he abides by it as a result, that is, in the 
sense that it is he who produces this abstract Being. This is the other 
moment of necessity, mediation through the negation of otherness. This 
Other is the determinate in general, which we have seen in the form of inner 
existence, the giving up of concrete aims and interests; for they are not only 
the ties which bind Man to externality, and consequently bring him into 
subjection to it, but they themselves represent the particular element, and 
are external to what is most inward, the self-thinking pure universality, the 
pure relation of freedom to itself. It is the strength of this freedom that it can 
in this abstract way comprise within itself and put within itself that 
particular element which is outside of itself, and can thus make it into 
something external in which it can no longer be disturbed. The reason why 
we men are unhappy, or unsatisfied, or simply fretful, is because of the 
division within us, that is, because of the contradiction represented by the 
fact that these impulses, aims, and interests, or simply these demands, 
wishes, and reflections are in us, and that at the same time our existence has 
in it what is the Other, the antithesis of these. This disunion or unrest in us 
can be removed in a twofold manner. On the one hand, our outward 


existence, our condition, the circumstances which affect us and in which our 
interests in general are involved, may be brought into harmony with the 
roots of their interests in ourselves, a harmony which is experienced in the 
form of happiness and satisfaction. On the other hand, in the event of there 
being a disunion between the two, and consequently in the event of 
unhappiness, instead of satisfaction there is a natural repose of the heart, or, 
where the injury goes deeper and affects an energetic will and its just 
claims, the heroic strength of the will produces at the same time a 
contentment by taking kindly to the actual state of things and by submitting 
to what actually is, and this is a yielding in which the mind does not in a 
one-sided way let go its hold on what is external, circumstances, or the 
actual condition of things, because they have been overcome and are 
overpowered, but which gives up by an act of its own will its inner 
determinateness and allows it to go. This freedom of abstraction is not 
without an element of pain; but the pain is brought down to the level of 
natural pain, and has not in it the pain of penitence, the pain attaching to the 
rebellious sense of wrong-doing, just as it has no consolation or hope. But 
then it is not in need of consolation, for consolation presupposes a claim 
which is still maintained and asserted and does not in one way really satisfy, 
while looked at in another way, it seeks a compensation, and in the act of 
hoping, a desire for something has been kept in reserve. 

But it is just here that we find that moment of sadness already referred 
to, and which diffuses itself over this act, whereby necessity is transfigured 
and becomes freedom. The freedom here is the result of mediation through 
the negation of things finite. As abstract Being, the satisfaction gained is 
empty reference to self, the inner unsubstantial solitude of  self- 
consciousness. 

This defect lies in the determinate character of the result as well as of the 
starting-point. It is the same in both of these, that is to say, it is just the 


indeterminateness of Being. The same defect which has been noted as 
present in the form taken by the process of necessity, as this process exists 
in the region of the volition of subjective Spirit, will be found, too, in the 
process when it is an objective content for the thinking consciousness. The 
defect, however, does not lie in the nature of the process itself; and we have 
now to consider that process in the theoretical form, which is the point we 
have specially to deal with. 


THIRTEENTH LECTURE 
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THE GENERAL FORM of the process has been already referred to as 
consisting of a mediation with self which contains the moment of mediation 
in such a way that the Other is posited as something negated or ideal. This 
process has likewise been described, so far as its more definite moments are 
concerned, as it presents itself in the form of Man’s elevation to God by the 
path of religion. We have now to compare the explanation given of the act 
whereby Spirit raises itself to God with that to be found in the formal 
expression which 1s called a proof. 

The difference between them seems slight, but it is important, and 
supplies the reason why proof of this kind has been represented as 
inadequate and has generally been abandoned. Because what is material is 
contingent, therefore there exists an absolutely necessary Essence; this is 
the simple fashion in which the connection of ideas is put. Since mention is 
here made of an Essence, and since we have spoken only of absolute 
necessity, this necessity may certainly be hypostatised in this way; but the 
Essence is still indeterminate, and is not a subject or anything living, and 
still less is it Spirit. We shall, however, afterwards discuss the Essence as 
such in so far as it contains a determinate quality which has any interest in 
the present connection. 

What is of primary importance is the relation indicated in the 
proposition: because the One, the contingent, exists, is, therefore the Other, 
the Absolutely-necessary, is, or exists. Here there are two forms of Being in 
connection, one form of Being connected with another form of 

Being, a connection which we have seen in the shape of external 
necessity. It is, however, this very external necessity which is recognised to 


be a form of dependence in which the result depends on the starting-point, 
but which, in fact, by sinking to a state of contingency, is recognised to be 
unsatisfying. It is against it, accordingly, that the protests have been directed 
which have been advanced against this method of proof. 

It contains, that is to say, the relation according to which the one 
characteristic, that of absolutely necessary Being, is mediated by the Other, 
by means of the characteristic of contingent Being, whereby the former is 
put in a dependent relation, in the relation, in fact, of what is conditioned to 
its condition. This was the main objection which, speaking generally, Jacobi 
brought against the knowledge of God, namely, that to know or to 
comprehend means merely “to deduce anything from its more immediate 
causes, or to look at its immediate conditions as a series” (Letters on the 
Doctrine of Spinoza, ); “to comprehend the Unconditioned therefore means 
to make it into something conditioned or to make it an effect.” The latter 
category, however, according to which the Absolutely-necessary is taken as 
an effect, can be at once discounted, since the relation it implies is in too 
direct contradiction to the characteristic with which we are dealing, namely, 
the Absolutely-necessary. The relation of the condition, which is also that of 
the ground, is, however, of a more outward character, and can more easily 
find favour. In any case it is present in the proposition: because the 
contingent exists, therefore the Absolutely-necessary exists. 

While it must be granted that this defect exists, it is, on the other hand, to 
be observed that no objective significance is given to a relation like this 
implying conditionateness and dependence. This relation is present only in 
an absolutely subjective sense. The proposition does not state, and is not 
meant to state, that the Absolutely-necessary has conditions, and is in fact 
conditioned by the contingent world — quite the contrary. The entire 
development of the connection is seen only in the act of proof. It is only our 
knowledge of the Absolutely-necessary which is conditioned by that 


starting-point. The Absolutely-necessary does not exist in virtue of the fact 
that it raises itself out of the world of contingency, and requires this world 
as its starting-point and presupposition, in order that by starting from it it 
may thus first reach its Being. It cannot be the Absolutely-necessary, it 
cannot be God who has to be thought of thus as something mediated by an 
Other, as something dependent and conditioned. It is the content of the 
proof itself which corrects the defect which is visible only in its form. We 
are thus in presence of a distinction and a difference between the form and 
the nature of the content, and the form is more certainly seen to contain the 
defective element, from the very fact that the content is the Absolutely- 
necessary. This content is not itself devoid of form, as was evident from the 
nature of its determination. Its own form as being the form of the True is 
itself true, and the form which differs from it is for that reason the Untrue. 
If we take what we have in general designated Form, in its more concrete 
signification, namely, as knowledge, we find ourselves amongst the well- 
known and favourite categories of finite knowledge, which as being 
subjective is defined generally as finite, while the course followed by the 
movement of knowledge belonging to it is defined as a finite act. Here 
accordingly the same element of inadequacy appears only in another shape. 
Knowledge is a finite act, and any such act cannot involve the 
comprehension of the Absolutely-necessary, of the Infinite. Knowledge 
demands, in short, that it should have the content in itself and should follow 
it. The knowledge which has an absolutely necessary, infinite content must 
itself be absolutely necessary and infinite. We thus find ourselves in the best 
position for wrestling once more with the antithesis whose affirmative and 
subsidiary help given by what was more of the nature of immediate 
knowledge, faith, feeling, and such like, we dealt with in the first Lectures. 
We must for the present leave the Form in this shape alone, but later on we 
shall have some reflections to make on the categories belonging to it. We 


have in the meantime to deal with the Form in the more definite shape in 
which it appears in the proof which forms the subject of discussion. 

If we call to mind the formal syllogism previously dealt with, it will be 
seen that one part of the first proposition, the major proposition that is, runs 
thus — If the contingent exists; and this is expressed in a more direct way 
in the other proposition — There is a contingent world. While in the former 
of these propositions the characteristic of contingency is posited essentially 
in its connection with the Absolutely-necessary, it is nevertheless stated to 
be at the same time something contingent which has Being. It is in the 
second proposition, or in this characteristic of the existent as it appears in 
the first, that the defect lies, and this in fact means that it is directly self- 
contradictory, and shows itself to be in its very nature an untrue one- 
sidedness. The contingent, the finite is expressed in terms of what has 
Being; but it is, on the contrary, characteristic of the finite that it should 
have an end and drop away, that it should be a kind of Being which has the 
value of what is merely a possibility and which may either be or not be. 

This fundamental error is found in the form of the connection, which is 
that of an ordinary syllogism. A syllogism of this kind has a permanent 
immediate element in its premisses, it is based on presuppositions which are 
stated to be not only what is primary, but to be the permanent primary 
existent element with which the Other is in general so closely connected as 
some kind of consequence, something conditioned, and so on, that the two 
characteristics thus linked together constitute a relation which is external 
and finite, in which each of the two sides is in a relation of reference to the 
other. It constitutes one of the characteristics of these two sides, but it has at 
the same time a substantial existence of its own outside of the relation 
between them. The characteristic which the two different elements taken 
together constitute, and which is in itself simply one, is the Absolutely- 
necessary. Its name at once declares it to be the Only-one, what truly 1s, the 


only reality. We have seen how its notion is the mediation which returns 
into itself, the mediation which is merely a mediation with itself by means 
of the Other which is distinguished from it, and which is taken up into the 
One, the Absolutely-necessary, negated as something having Being, and 
preserved merely as something ideal. Outside of this absolute, inherent 
unity, however, the two sides of the relation are in this kind of syllogism 
kept also externally apart from each other as things which have Being; the 
contingent is. This proposition is inherently self-contradictory, and is 
likewise in contradiction with the result, the absolute necessity, which is not 
merely placed on one side, but, on the contrary, is the whole of Being. 

If therefore we begin with the contingent, we must not set out from it as 
if 1t were something which is to remain fixed in such a way that it continues 
to be in the further development of the argument something which has 
Being. This is its one-sided determinateness. On the contrary, it is to be 
posited with its completely determinate character, which implies that non- 
Being may quite as well be attributed to it, and that it consequently enters 
into the result as something which passes away. Not because the contingent 
is, but, on the contrary, because it is non-Being, merely phenomenal, 
because its Being is not true reality, the absolute necessity is. This latter is 
its Being and Truth. 

This moment of the Negative is not found in the form taken by the 
syllogism of the Understanding, and this is why it is defective when it 
appears in this region which is that of the living reason of Spirit, in the 
region, that is, in which absolute necessity itself is considered as the true 
result, as something which does indeed mediate itself through an Other, but 
mediates itself with itself by absorbing this Other. Thus the course followed 
by that knowledge of necessity is different from the process which necessity 
is. Such a course is therefore not to be considered as simply necessary true 
movement, but rather as finite activity. It is not infinite knowledge, it has 


not the infinite for its content and for the basis of its activity, for the infinite 
appears only as this mediation with self through the negation of the 
negative. 

The defect which has been pointed out as existing in this form of the 
process of reasoning, means, as has been indicated, that the elevation of 
Spirit to God has not been correctly explained in that proof of the existence 
of God which it constitutes. If we compare the two we see that this act of 
elevation is undoubtedly also an act whereby Spirit goes beyond worldly 
existence, as well as beyond what is merely temporal, changeable, and 
transitory. The world-element, it is true, is declared to be actual existence, 
and we start from it; but since, as was remarked, it is defined as the 
temporal, the contingent, the changeable and transitory, its Being is not 
satisfying for truth, it is not the truly affirmative, it is defined as what 
annuls and negates itself. It does not persistently retain its characteristic, to 
be; on the contrary, a Being is attributed to it which has no more value than 
non-Being whose characteristic contains in itself its non-Being, its Other, 
and consequently its contradiction, its disintegration and dissolution. But 
even if it seem to be the case, or may even actually be the case, that so far 
as faith is concerned this contingent Being as something present to 
consciousness remains standing on one side confronting the other side, the 
Eternal, the Necessary in-and-for-itself, in the form of a world above which 
is heaven, still the real point is not the fact that a double world has been 
actually conceived of, but the value which is to be attached to such a 
conception. This value is expressed when it is said that the one world is the 
world of appearance or illusion, and the other the world of truth. When the 
former is abandoned, and we pass over to the other only in the sense that the 
world of appearance still remains present here, the connection between 
them as it presents itself to the religious man does not mean that that world 
is anything more than merely the point of departure, or that it 1s 


permanently fixed as a ground or basis to which Being, or the power of 
acting as a basis or condition, could be attributed. Satisfaction, everything 
in the way of a foundation or first principle is, on the contrary, found to 
exist in the eternal world as something which is independent in-and-for- 
itself. As opposed to this, in the form taken by the syllogism, the Being of 
both is expressed in a similar way — both in the one proposition of the 
connection: If a contingent world exists, an Absolutely-necessary exists too; 
as also in the other in which it is stated as a presupposition that a contingent 
world does exist; and further, in the third and concluding proposition: 
Therefore an Absolutely-necessary exists. 

A few remarks may be further added regarding these propositions thus 
definitely expressed. And first of all in connection with the last of them, the 
way in which the two contrasted characteristics are linked together, must at 
once strike us: Therefore the Absolutely-necessary exists. Therefore 
expresses mediation through an Other, and yet it is immediacy, and directly 
absorbs the former of these characteristics, which, as has been indicated, is 
just what supplies the reason why such knowledge regarding whatever is its 
object is declared to be inadmissible. The abolition of mediation through an 
Other exists, however, potentially only. The syllogism, on the other hand, as 
exhibited in detail, gives full expression to this. Truth is a force of such a 
character that it is present even in what is false, and it only requires correct 
observation and attention in order to discover the True in the False itself, or 
rather actually to see it there. The True is here mediation with self by the 
negation of the Other and of the mediation through the Other. The negation, 
both of mediation through an Other, as well as of the abstract immediacy 
which is devoid of mediation, is present in the “therefore” above referred to. 

Further, if the one proposition is: The contingent is, and the other: The 
necessary in-and-for-itself is, this essentially suggests that the Being of the 
contingent has an absolutely different value from necessary Being in-and- 


for-itself. Still Being is what is common to both, and it is the one 
characteristic in both propositions. In accordance with this the transition 
does not take the form of a passing from one form of Being to another, but 
from one characteristic of thought to another. Being purifies itself from the 
predicate of contingency, which is inadequate to express its nature. Being is 
simple self-identity or equality with self. Contingency, on the other hand, is 
Being which is absolutely unlike itself, which contradicts itself, and it is 
only in the Absolutely-necessary that it is once more restored to this 
condition of self-identity. It 1s accordingly here that the course thus 
followed by the act of elevation to God, or this aspect of the act of proof, 
differs more definitely from the others referred to, in this, namely, that in 
the former of the two methods of procedure the characteristic which has to 
be proved, or is supposed to result from the proof, is not Being. Being is 
rather what the two aspects have permanently in common and which is 
continued from the one into the other. In the other method of procedure, on 
the contrary, the transition has to be made from the notion or conception of 
God to His Being. This transition seems more difficult than that from a 
determinateness of content in general, what we are accustomed to call a 
notion or conception, to another conception, and to what is more 
homogeneous, therefore, than the transition from the notion to Being is apt 
to appear. 

The idea which lies at the basis of this is that Being is not itself a 
conception or thought. The proper place to consider it, in this antithesis in 
which it is exhibited as independent and isolated, will be when we come to 
deal with the proof referred to. Here, however, we have not, to begin with, 
to take it abstractly and independently. The fact that it is the element 
common to the two characteristics, the contingent and the Absolutely- 
necessary, suggests a comparison and an external separation between it and 


them, while at first it is in inseparable union with each, with contingent 


Being and absolutely necessary Being. In this way we shall once more take 
up the form of the proof already referred to, and bring out still more 
definitely the difference in the contradiction which it undergoes, regarded 
from the two opposite sides, the philosophical side, and that of the abstract 
understanding. 

The proposition indicated expresses the following connection — 

Because contingent Being exists, therefore absolutely necessary Being 
exists. 

If we take this connection in its simple sense without characterising it 
more definitely by means of the category of a ground, or reason, or the like, 
its meaning is merely this — 

Contingent Being is at the same time the Being of an Other, that of the 
absolutely necessary Being. 

This phrase “at the same time” seems to imply a contradiction, over 
against which the two contrasted propositions are placed as solutions, of 
which the one is — 

The Being of the contingent is not its own Being, but merely the Being 
of an Other, and in a definite sense it is the Being of its own Other, the 
Absolutely-necessary. And the other — 

The Being of the contingent is merely its own Being, and is not the 
Being of an Other, of the Absolutely-necessary. 

It has been shown that the first of these propositions has the true 
meaning, which was also the meaning expressed by the idea contained in 
the transition. We shall take up further on the speculative or philosophical 
connection which is itself immanent in those determinations of thought 
which constitute contingency. 

The other proposition, however, is the proposition of the Understanding 
in which thinkers of modern times have so firmly intrenched themselves. 
What can be more reasonable than to hold that anything, any form of 


existence, and so, too, the contingent, since it is, is its own Being, is in fact 
just the definite Being which it is, and not rather an other kind of Being! 
The contingent is in this way retained on its own account separately from 
the Absolutely-necessary. 

It is still easier to employ the characteristics finite and Infinite in order to 
express these two characteristics above mentioned, and thus to take the 
finite for itself, as isolated from its other, the Infinite. There is therefore, it 
is said, no bridge, no passage from finite Being to infinite Being. The finite 
is related only to itself, and not to its Other. The distinction which was made 
between knowledge as form and knowledge as content, is an empty one. 
This very difference between the two was rightly made the basis of 
syllogisms, syllogisms which start with the hypothesis that knowledge is 
finite, and for this reason conclude that this knowledge cannot know the 
Infinite because it has not the power of comprehending it. Conversely it is 
concluded that if knowledge did comprehend the Infinite it would 
necessarily be infinite itself; but it is admittedly not infinite, therefore it has 
not the power of knowing the Infinite. Its action is defined just as its content 
is. Finite knowledge and infinite knowledge yield the same kind of relation 
as 1s yielded by the finite and the Infinite in general. The only difference is 
that infinite knowledge is in a relation of stronger repulsion towards its 
opposite than the naked Infinite, and points more directly to the separation 
of the two sides of the antithesis, so that one only remains, namely, finite 
knowledge. In this way all relation based on mediation disappears, every 
kind of relation, that is, in which the finite and the Infinite as such, and so, 
too, the contingent and the Absolutely-necessary, might have stood to each 
other. The form of finite and Infinite is the one which has come to be most 
in vogue in connection with this way of looking at the question. That form 
is more abstract, and accordingly seems more comprehensive, than the first- 


mentioned. 


The finite in general and finite knowledge have thus necessity directly 
ascribed to them over and above contingency. This necessity takes the form 
of continuous advance in the series of causes and effects, conditions and 
things conditioned, and was formerly described as external necessity, and 
was included in the finite as forming a part of it. It can be understood, 
indeed, only in reference to knowledge, but when included in the finite it is 
put in contrast with the Infinite without risk of the misapprehension which 
might arise through the employment of the category of the Absolutely- 
necessary. 

If, accordingly, we keep to this expression, then the relation of finitude 
and infinitude at which we stop short will be that of their absence of 
relation, their absence of reference. We have reached the position that the 
finite as a whole and finite knowledge are incapable of grasping the Infinite 
in general, as well as the Infinite in the form it takes as absolute necessity, 
and also of comprehending the Infinite by the aid of the conceptions of 
contingency and finitude from which finite knowledge starts. Finite 
knowledge is accordingly finite just because it is based on finite 
conceptions; and the finite, including also finite knowledge, stands in 
relation to itself only, does not go beyond itself, because it is its own Being, 
and not in any sense the Being of an Other, and, least of all, the Being of its 
own Other. This is the proposition upon which so much reliance is placed. It 
supplies no way of passing from the finite to the Infinite, nor from the 
contingent to the Absolutely-necessary, nor from effects to an absolutely 
first non-finite cause. A gulf is simply fixed between them. 
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THIS DOGMATIC VIEW of the absolute separation between the finite and 
the Infinite has to do with Logic. It involves an opinion regarding the nature 
of the conceptions of the finite and the Infinite which is treated of in Logic. 
Here we shall confine ourselves chiefly to those characteristics which we 
have partly dealt with in the preceding Lectures, but which are also found in 
our own consciousness. The characteristics which belong to the nature of 
the conceptions themselves, and which have been exhibited in the Logic in 
their own pure determinateness and in that of their connection, must show 
themselves and be present in our ordinary consciousness as well. 

When, therefore, it is said that the Being of the finite is only its own 
Being, and is in no sense the Being of an Other, it is thereby declared that 
there is no possible way of passing from the finite to the Infinite, and 
therefore no mediation between them, neither in themselves nor in and for 
knowledge, so that, although the finite is mediated through the Infinite, still 
the converse is not true, which is just the real point of interest. Appeal is 
thus already made to the fact that the Spirit of Man rises out of the 
contingent, the temporal, the finite, to God as representing the Absolutely- 
necessary, the Eternal, the Infinite, to the fact that the so-called gulf does 
not exist for Spirit, and that it really accomplishes the transition, and that 
the heart of Man, spite of the Understanding which asserts the existence of 
this absolute separation, will not admit that there is any such gulf, but, on 
the contrary, actually makes the transition from the finite to the Infinite in 
the act of rising to God. 

The ready reply to this, however, is that if you grant the fact of this rising 
to God, there is certainly an act of transition on the part of Spirit, but not of 


Spirit in itself, not a transition in the conceptions, or indeed in any sense of 
the conceptions themselves; and the reason of this just is that in the 
conception as here understood, the Being of the finite is its own Being and 
not the Being of an Other. When we thus regard finite Being as standing in 
relation to itself only, it is merely for itself, and is not Being for an Other. It 
is consequently taken out of the region of change, is unchangeable and 
absolute. This is how the matter stands with these so-called conceptions. 
Those, however, who assert the impossibility of any such transition will not 
admit that the finite is absolute, unchangeable, imperishable, and eternal. If 
the error involved in taking the finite as absolute were merely an error of 
the Schools, an illogical result the blame of which is to be put on the 
Understanding; if it were to be regarded, in fact, as belonging to those 
abstractions of an extreme kind with which we have got to do here, then we 
might very well ask if an error of this sort really mattered much since we 
might certainly regard these abstractions as of no account compared with 
the fulness of spiritual life found in religion, which, moreover, constitutes 
the great and really living interest of Spirit. But that it is exclusively the 
finite which constitutes the true interest amongst these so-called great and 
living interests, is only too evident from the attention paid to religion itself, 
in connection with which, and as a consequence of the fundamental 
principle referred to an amount of study has been bestowed on the history of 
the finite materials of the subject, on the history of external events and 
opinions far beyond that given to the infinite element, which has been 
confessedly reduced to a minimum. It is by the employment of thoughts and 
of these abstract categories of finite and Infinite that the renunciation of the 
knowledge of truth is supposed to be justified, and as a matter of fact it is in 
the region of pure thought that all these interests of Spirit have free play, in 
order that they may there have their real nature decided, for thoughts 
constitute the really inner substantiality of the concrete reality of Spirit. 


But suppose we leave this conception of the Understanding, and its 
assertion that the Being of the finite is only its own Being, and not the 
Being of an Other, not transition itself, and take up the further idea which 
emphasises the element of knowledge. If it is agreed that Spirit does 
actually make this transition, then the fact of this transition is not a fact of 
knowledge, but of Spirit in general, and in a definite sense of faith. It has 
been sufficiently proved that this act of elevation to God, whether seen in 
feeling or in faith, or however you choose to define the mode of its spiritual 
existence, takes place in the inmost part of Spirit, in the region of thought. 
Religion as representing what concerns the innermost part of Man’s nature 
has its centre and the root of its movement in thought. God in His Essence 
is thought, the act of thought itself, just as the ordinary representation of 
Him and the shape given to Him in the mind, as well as the form and mode 
in which religion appears, are defined as feeling, intuition, faith, and so on. 
Knowledge, however, does nothing beyond bringing this inward element 
into consciousness on its own account, beyond forming a conception of that 
pulsation of thought in terms of thought. In this, knowledge may appear 
one-sided, and it may appear all the more as if feeling, intuition, and faith 
essentially belonged to religion, and were more closely connected with God 
than His thinking notion and His notion as expressed in thought; but this 
inner element is present here, and thought just consists in getting a 
knowledge of it, and rational knowledge in general just means that we know 
a thing in its essential determinateness. 

To have rational knowledge or cognition, to comprehend or grasp in 
thought, are terms which, like “immediate” and “faith,” belong to present- 
day culture. They have the authority of a preconceived idea which has a 
twofold character. On the one hand, there is the fact that they are absolutely 
familiar, and are consequently final categories regarding whose 
signification and verification there is no need to inquire further. On the 


other hand, there is the fact that the inability of reason to comprehend and 
know the True and the Infinite is something settled quite as much as their 
general meaning is. The words, to know or cognise, to comprehend or grasp 
in thought, have the value of a magical formula. It never occurs to those 
under the influence of this preconceived idea to ask what the expressions to 
know, to grasp in thought, mean, or to get a clear idea of them, and yet that 
would be the sole and only point of importance if we were to say something 
that was really pertinent regarding the main question. In any such 
investigation it would be evident of itself that knowledge merely expresses 
the fact of the transition which Spirit itself makes, and in so far as 
knowledge is true knowledge or comprehension it is a consciousness of the 
necessity which is contained in the transition itself, and is nothing save the 
act of forming a conception of this characteristic which is immanent and 
present in it. 

But if, so far as the fact of the transition from the finite to the Infinite 1s 
concerned, it is replied that this transition takes place in the spirit, or in 
faith, feeling, and the like, such an answer would not be the whole answer, 
which rather essentially takes the following form. Religious belief, or 
feeling, inner revelation, means that we have an immediate knowledge of 
God which is not reached by mediation. It means that the transition does not 
consist of an essential connection between the two sides, but is made in the 
form of a leap from one to the other. What we would call a transition is 
broken up in this way into two separate acts which are outwardly opposed, 
and follow each other in succession of time only, and are related to each 
other by being compared or recalled. The finite and the Infinite simply keep 
in this condition of separation, and this being presupposed, Spirit occupies 
itself with the finite in a particular way; and in occupying itself with the 
Infinite in the way of feeling, faith, knowledge, it performs a separate, 


immediate and simple action — not an act of transition. Just as the finite 


and the Infinite are without relation to each other, so, too, the acts of Spirit 
by which it fills itself with these characteristics, and fills itself either with 
the one or the other, have no relation to each other. Even if they happen to 
exist contemporaneously, so that the finite is found in consciousness along 
with the Infinite, they are merely mixed together. They are two independent 
forms of activity which do not enter into any relation of mediation with 
each other. 

The repetition which is involved in this conception of the ordinary 
division of the finite and the Infinite has already been referred to — that 
separation by which the finite is put on one side in an independent form, 
and the Infinite on the other in contrast with it, while the former is not the 
less asserted in this way to be absolute. This is the dualism which, put in a 
more definite form, is Manicheism. But even those who maintain the 
existence of such a relation will not admit that the finite 1s absolute, and yet 
they cannot escape the conclusion which does not merely flow from the 
statement referred to, but is just this very statement itself, that the finite has 
no connection with the Infinite, that there is no possible way of passing 
from the one to the other, but that the one is absolutely distinct from the 
other. But even if a relation is conceived of as actually existing, it is, owing 
to the admitted incompatibility between them, a relation of a merely 
negative kind. The Infinite is thought of as the True and the only 
Affirmative, that is, the abstract Affirmative, so that its relation to the finite 
is that of a force in which the finite is annihilated. The finite, in order to be, 
must keep out of the way of the Infinite, must flee from it. If it comes into 
contact with it, it can only perish. As regards the subjective existence of 
these characteristics with which we are dealing, as represented, namely, by 
finite and infinite knowledge, we find that the one side, that of infinitude, is 
the immediate knowledge of Man by God. The entire other side, again, is 
Man in general; it is he who is the finite about which we are chiefly 


concerned, and it is just this knowledge of God on his part, whether it is 
called immediate or not, which is his Being, his finite knowledge, and the 
transition from it to the Infinite. If, accordingly, the manner in which Spirit 
deals with the finite, and that in which it deals with the Infinite, are 
supposed to represent two different forms of activity, then the latter form of 
activity as representing the elevation of Spirit to God would not be the 
immanent transition referred to; and when Spirit occupied itself with the 
finite it would in turn do this in an absolute way, and be entirely confined to 
the finite as such. This point would allow of being dealt with at great length, 
but it may be sufficient here to remember that, although the finite is the 
object and the end dealt with by this side, it can occupy itself with it in a 
true way, whether in the form of cognition, knowledge, opinion, or in a 
practical and moral fashion, only in so far as the finite is not taken for itself, 
but is known, recognised, and its existence affirmed in connection with the 
relation in which it stands to the Infinite, to the Infinite in it, in so far, in 
fact, as it is an object and an end in connection with this latter category. It is 
well enough known what place is given to the religious element both in the 
case of individuals and even in religions themselves, and how this religious 
element in the form of devotion, contrition of heart and spirit, and the 
giving of offerings, comes to be regarded as a matter apart with which we 
can occupy ourselves and then have done with; while the secular life, the 
sphere of finitude, exists alongside of it, and gives itself up to the pursuit of 
its own ends, and is left to its own interests without any influence being 
exercised upon it by the Infinite, the Eternal, and the True — that is, 
without there being any passing over into the Infinite within the sphere of 
the finite, without the finite coming to truth and morality by the mediation 
of the Infinite, and so, too, without the Infinite being brought into the region 
of present reality through the mediation of the finite. We do not require here 
to enter upon the consideration of the lame conclusion that the one who has 


knowledge, namely, Man, must be absolute in order to comprehend the 
Absolute, because the same thing applies to faith or immediate knowledge 
as being also an inner act of comprehension, if not of the absolute Spirit of 
God, at all events of the Infinite. If this knowledge is so afraid of the 
concrete element in its object, then this object must at least have some 
meaning for it. It is really the non-concrete which has few characteristics or 
none at all, that is the abstract, the negative, what is least of all, the Infinite 
in short. 

But then it is just by means of this miserable abstraction of the Infinite 
that ordinary thought repels the attempt to comprehend the Infinite, and for 
the simple reason that the present and actual Man, the human spirit, human 
reason, 1s definitely opposed to the Infinite in the form of a fixed abstraction 
of the finite. Ordinary thought would more readily allow that the human 
spirit, thought, or reason, can comprehend the Absolutely-necessary, for this 
latter is thus directly declared and stated to be the negative as opposed to its 
Other, namely, the contingent, which has on its part a necessity too, external 
necessity that is. What accordingly can be clearer than that Man, who 
moreover is, that is to say, is something positive or affirmative, cannot 
comprehend his negative? And conversely, is it not still more clear that 
since his Being, his affirmation, is finitude, and therefore negation. it cannot 
comprehend infinitude, which, as opposed to finitude, is equally negation 
but in the reverse way, since it is Being, affirmation in contrast with the 
characteristic attached to finitude? What then can be clearer than that 
finitude comes to Man from both sides? He can comprehend a few feet of 
space, yet outside of this volume there lies the infinitude of space. He 
possesses a span of infinite time, which in the same way shrinks up into a 
moment as compared with this infinite time, just as his volume of space 
shrinks up into a point. But considered apart from this outward finitude 


which characterises him in contrast with those infinite externalities, he is 


intelligence, is able to perceive, to form ideas, to know, to have cognition of 
things. The object on which he exercises his intelligence is the world, this 
ageregate of infinite particular things. How small is the number of these 
known by individual men — it is not Man who knows but the individual — 
as compared with the infinite mass which actually exists. In order clearly to 
realise the paltry nature of human knowledge, we have only to remember a 
fact which cannot be denied, and which we are accustomed to describe as 
divine Omniscience, and to put it in the fashion in which it is expressed by 
the organist in L , in a funeral sermon reported in “The Courses of Life on 
Ascending Lines” (Part II., Supplement B.) — to mention once more a 
work marked by humour of the highest kind: “Neighbour Brise was 
speaking to me yesterday about the greatness of the good God, and the idea 
came into my head that the good God knew how to name every sparrow, 
every goldfinch, every wren, every mite, every midge, just as you call the 
people in the village, Schmied’s Gregory, Briefen’s Peter, Heifried’s Hans. 
Just think how the good God can call to every one of these midges which 
are so like each other that you would swear they were all sisters and 
brothers — just think of it!” But as compared with practical finitude the 
theoretical element at least appears great and wide; and yet how thoroughly 
we realise what human limitation is, when these aims, and plans, and 
wishes, and all that so long as it is in the mind has no limits, are brought 
into contact with the reality for which they are intended. All that wide 
extent of practical imagination, all that endeavour, that aspiration, reveals 
its narrowness by the very fact that it is only endeavour, only aspiration. It 
is this finitude with which the attempt to form a conception of the Infinite, 
to comprehend it, is confronted. The critical Understanding which holds by 
this principle, supposed to be so convincing, has really not got beyond the 
stage of culture occupied by that organist in L , has in fact not even 
attained to it. The organist used the pictorial idea referred to in the 


simplicity of his heart, in order to bring the idea of the greatness of God’s 
love before a peasant community. The critical Understanding, on the other 
hand, employs finite things in order to bring objection against God’s love 
and God’s greatness, that is to say, against God’s presence in the human 
spirit. This Understanding keeps firmly in its mind the midge of finitude, 
that proposition already considered — the finite is, a proposition the 
falseness of which is directly evident, for the finite is something the 
essential character and nature of which consist just in this that it passes 
away, that it is not, so that it is impossible to think of the finite or form an 
idea of it apart from the determination of Not-Being, which is involved in 
the thought of what is transient. Who has got the length of saying, the finite 
passes away”? If the idea of Now is inserted between the finite and its 
passing away, and if in this way a kind of permanence is supposed to be 
given to Being— “the finite passes away, but it is now” — then this Now 
itself is something which not only passes away, but has itself actually 
passed away, since it is. The very fact that I have this consciousness of the 
Now, and have put it into words, shows that it is no longer Now, but 
something different. It lasts, it is true, but not as this particular Now, and 
Now can only mean this actual Now, in this particular moment, something 
without length, a mere point. It continues, in fact, only as being the negation 
of this particular Now, as the negation of the finite, and consequently as the 
Infinite, the Universal. The Universal is already infinite. That respect for the 
Infinite which keeps the Understanding from finding the Infinite in every 
Universal ought to be called a silly respect. The Infinite is lofty and 
majestic, but to place its grandeur and majesty in that countless swarm of 
midges, and to find the infinitude of knowledge in the knowledge of those 
countless midges, that is, of the individual midges, is a proof of the 
impotence, not of faith, of Spirit, or of reason, but of the Understanding to 


conceive of the finite as a nullity, and of its Being as something which has 
equally the value and signification which belong to Not-Being. 

Spirit is immortal; it is eternal; and it is immortal and eternal in virtue of 
the fact that it is infinite, that it has no such spatial finitude as we associate 
with the body when we speak of it being five feet in height, two feet in 
breadth and thickness, that it is not the Now of time, that the content of its 
knowledge does not consist of these countless midges, that its volition and 
freedom have not to do with the infinite mass of existing obstacles, nor of 
the aims and activities which such resisting obstacles and hindrances have 
to encounter. The infinitude of Spirit is its inwardness, in an abstract sense 
its pure inwardness, and this is its thought, and this abstract thought is a 
real, present infinitude, while its concrete inwardness consists in the fact 
that this thought is Spirit. 

Thus, after starting with the absolute separation of the two sides, we 
have come back to their connection, and it makes no difference whether this 
connection is represented as existing in the subjective or objective sphere. 
The only question is as to whether it has been correctly conceived of. In so 
far as it is represented as merely subjective, as a proof only for us, it is of 
course granted that it is not objective and has not been correctly conceived 
of in-and-for-itself. But, then, what is incorrect in it is not to be looked for 
in the fact that there is no such connection at all, that is to say, that there is 
no such thing as the elevation of Spirit to God. 

The real point, therefore, would be the consideration of this connection 
in its determinateness. The consideration of it in this way is a matter at once 
of the deepest and most elevated kind, and just because of this it is the most 
difficult of tasks. You cannot carry it on by means of finite categories; that 
is, the modes of thought which we employ in ordinary life and in dealing 
with contingent things, as well as those we are accustomed to in the 
sciences, don’t suffice for it. The latter have their foundation, their logic, in 


connections which belong to what is finite, such as cause and effect; their 
laws, their descriptive terms, their modes of arguing, are purely relations 
belonging to what is conditioned, and which lose their significance in the 
heights where the Infinite is. They must indeed be employed, but at the 
same time they have always to be referred back to their proper sphere and 
have their meaning rectified. The fact of the fellowship of God and Man 
with each other involves a fellowship of Spirit with Spirit. It involves the 
most important questions. It is a fellowship, and this very circumstance 
involves the difficulty of at once maintaining the fact of difference and of 
defining it in such a way as to preserve the fact of fellowship. That Man 
knows God implies, in accordance with the essential idea of communion or 
fellowship, that there is a community of knowledge; that is to say, Man 
knows God only in so far as God Himself knows Himself in Man. This 
knowledge is God’s self-consciousness, but it is at the same time a 
knowledge of God on the part of Man, and this knowledge of God by Man 
is a knowledge of Man by God. The Spirit of Man, whereby he knows God, 
is simply the Spirit of God Himself. It is at this stage that the questions 
regarding the freedom of Man, the union of his individual consciousness 
and knowledge with the knowledge which brings him into fellowship with 
God, and the knowledge of God in him, come to be discussed. This wealth 
of relationship which exists between the human spirit and God is not, 
however, our subject. We have to take up this relationship only in its most 
abstract aspect, that is to say, in the form of the connection of the finite with 
the Infinite. However strong the contrast between the poverty of this 
connection and the wealth of the content referred to may seem, still the 
logical relation is at the same time also the basis of the movement of that 
fulness of content. 


FIFTEENTH LECTURE 


“’QG)- 


THE CONNECTION BETWEEN these forms of thought referred to which 
constitutes the entire content of the Proof under discussion, has already 
been examined in the foregoing Lectures. That this connection does not 
correspond to the results supposed to be reached in the Proof, is a point to 
be thoroughly discussed afterwards. The peculiarly speculative aspect of the 
connection, however, still remains to be considered, and we have here to 
indicate, without entering upon this logical examination in detail, what 
characteristic of this connection has reference to this speculative aspect. 
The moment to which attention has mainly to be directed in reference to 
this connection, is the fact that it is a transition, that is to say, the point of 
departure has here the characteristic quality of something negative, has the 
character of contingent Being, of what is a phenomenon or an appearance 
only, which has its truth in the Absolutely-necessary, in the truly affirmative 
element in this latter. As regards, first of all, the former of these 
characteristics, the negative moment namely, if we are to get a 
philosophical grasp of it, all that is necessary is that it be not taken as 
representing mere Nothing. It does not exist in any such abstract form, but, 
on the contrary, is merely a moment in the contingency of the world. There 
ought accordingly to be no difficulty in not taking the negative as abstract 
Nothing. The popular idea of contingency, limitation, finitude, 
phenomenon, involves the idea of definite Being, of definite existence, but 
at the same time it substantially involves negation. Ordinary thought is 
more concrete and true than the Understanding which abstracts, and which 
when it hears of a negative too easily makes Nothing out of it, pure 
Nothing, Nothing as such, and gives up all thought of its being in any way 


connected with existence in so far as existence is defined as contingent, 
phenomenal, and so on. Reflective analysis points to the two moments 
which exist in a content of this kind — namely, an affirmative, definite 
Being, existence as one particular form of Being; but a moment also which 
involves the quality of finality, mortality, limits, and so on, in the form of 
negation. Thought, if it is to form a conception of the contingent, cannot 
allow these moments to be separated into a Nothing for itself and a Being 
for itself. For they do not exist in this form in the contingent; on the 
contrary, it comprises both in itself. They are therefore not to be taken as 
existing each by itself in connection with one another, nor is the contingent 
to be taken just as it is, as representing the connection between them. This 
then is the speculative determination. It remains true to the content of 
ordinary thought or conception, while, on the contrary, this content escapes 
abstract thought which asserts the independence of the two moments. It has 
resolved into its parts the contingent, which is the object of the 
Understanding. 

The contingent accordingly, as thus defined, represents what is a 
contradiction in itself. What thus resolves itself becomes in consequence 
just exactly what it became in the hands of the Understanding. But 
resolution is of two sorts. The resolution effected by the Understanding 
results simply in the disappearance of the object, of the concrete union; 
while in the other kind of resolution the object is preserved. Still this 
preservation does not help it much, or not at all, for in being thus preserved 
it is defined as a contradiction, and contradiction dissolves itself; what 
contradicts itself is Nothing. However correct this may be, it is at the same 
time incorrect. Contradiction and Nothing are at all events distinct from one 
another. Contradiction is concrete, it at least has a content, it at least 
contains things which contradict themselves; it at least gives expression to 
them, it declares what it is a contradiction of: Nothing, on the contrary, does 


not express anything at all, it is devoid of content, it is the absolutely empty. 
This concrete quality of the one and the absolutely abstract quality of the 
other constitute a very important difference. Further, Nothing is in no sense 
contradiction. Nothing does not contradict itself, it 1s identical with itself; it 
accordingly fulfils perfectly the conditions of the logical proposition that a 
thing should not contradict itself — or if this proposition is expressed thus, 
Nothing ought to contradict itself, this is an ought which has no result, for 
Nothing does not do what it ought, that is, it does not contradict itself. If, 
however, it is put in the way of a thesis thus — Nothing which exists 
contradicts itself, then it is plainly correct, for the subject of this proposition 
is a Nothing which at the same time is, but Nothing itself as such is merely 
simple, the one characteristic which is equivalent to itself, which does not 
contradict itself. 

Thus, the cancelling or solution of the contradiction in Nothing, as given 
by the Understanding, moves in vacuo, or, more accurately, in contradiction 
itself, which in virtue of a solution of this kind declares itself in fact to be 
still in existence, to be unsolved. The reason why the contradiction is still 
uncancelled is just that the content, the contingent, is first posited only in its 
negation in itself, and not yet in the affirmation which must be contained in 
this cancelling since it is not abstract Nothing. Even the contingent is 
certainly, to begin with, as it presents itself to the ordinary thought, an 
affirmative. It represents definite Being, existence; it is the world, 
affirmation, Reality, or however you like to term it, and it is this enough and 
to spare; but as such it is not yet posited in its solution, not given in the 
explication of its content and substance, and it is just this content which is 
meant to lead to its truth, namely, the Absolutely-necessary. It is the 
contingent itself in which, as was said, the finitude, the limitation of the 
world has been indicated in order that it may itself directly point to its 
solution, that is, in accordance with the negative side already indicated. And 


further, the analysis or resolution of this contingent which is posited as 
already resolved in the contradiction, is seen to be the affirmative which is 
contained in it. This resolution has been already referred to. It was got and 
adopted from the idea formed by the human mind as representing the 
transition of Spirit from the contingent to the Absolutely-necessary, which 
in accordance with this would itself be this very affirmative, the resolution 
of that first and merely negative resolution. So, too, to indicate the 
speculative element in this final and most inner point would simply mean to 
put in a completely connected form the thoughts which are already 
contained in the conception we are dealing with, namely, in that first 
resolution. The Understanding which conceived of it merely as 
contradiction which resolves itself into Nothing, takes up only one of the 
two moments contained in it, and leaves the other alone. 

As a matter of fact the concrete result in its unfolded shape, that is, its 
speculative form, has been already brought under our notice, and that long 
ago, namely, in the definition which was given of absolute necessity. In that 
connection, however, an external kind of reflection and style of argument 
was employed in reference to the moments which belong to this necessity or 
from which it results. What we have got to do here is merely to call 
attention to those moments which are found in what we have seen to be the 
contradiction which is the resolution of the contingent. In absolute necessity 
what we found first of all was the moment of mediation, and, to begin with, 
of mediation through an Other. The analysis of the contingent directly 
shows that the moments of this mediation are Being in general, or material 
existence, and the negation of this, whereby it is degraded to the state of 
something which has a semblance of Being, something which 1s virtually a 
nullity. Each moment is not isolated and taken by itself, but is thought of as 
attaching to the one characteristic, namely, to the contingent, and as existing 
purely in relation to the Other, as having any meaning only in this relation. 


This one characteristic, which holds them together, is what mediates them. 
In it, it is true, the one exists by means of the other; but then each can exist 
for itself outside of their connection, and each ought, in fact, to exist for 
itself, Being for itself and negation for itself. If, however, we call the former 
Being as it appears in the more concrete shape in which we have it here, 
namely, as material existence, we practically grant that this material 
existence is not for itself, is not absolute or eternal, but is, on the contrary, 
virtually a nullity which has indeed a Being, but not an independent Being, 
a Being-for-self, for it is just this Being possessed by it which is 
characterised as something contingent. Since, accordingly, in the case of 
contingency each of the two characteristics exists only in relation to the 
other, this mediation between them appears to be contingent itself, to be 
merely isolated, and to be found only in this particular place. The 
unsatisfactory thing is that the characteristics can be taken for themselves, 
that is to say, as they themselves are as such, and as related only to 
themselves, and therefore immediately and thus as not mediated in 
themselves. Mediation is consequently something which happens to them in 
a merely outward way, and is itself contingent; that 1s, the peculiar inner 
necessity of contingency is not demonstrated. 

This reflection consequently leads up to the necessity of the starting- 
point in itself which we took as something given, as a starting-point in fact. 
It leads up not to the transition from the contingent to the necessary, but to 
the transition which is implicitly contained in the contingent itself, to the 
transition from one of each of the moments which constitute the contingent, 
to its Other. This would bring us back to the analysis of the first abstract, 
logical moments, and it is sufficient here to regard contingency as the act of 
transition in itself, as its cancelling of itself or annulling of itself, as this 1s 
ordinarily conceived of. 


In the resolution of contingency just described, there is at the same time 
indicated the second moment, that of absolute necessity, that is, the moment 
of mediation with self. The moments of contingency are, to begin with, in a 
relation of antithesis to each other, and each is posited as mediated by its 
antithesis or Other. In the unity of the two, however, each is something 
negated, and their difference is consequently done away with, and although 
we still speak of one of the two, it is no longer related to something 
different from it, but to itself; we have thus mediation with self. 

The speculative way of looking at this accordingly implies that the 
contingent is known in itself in so far as it is resolved into its parts, and this 
resolution at first takes the form of an external analysis of this 
characteristic. It is, however, not merely this, but is really the resolution of 
that characteristic in itself. The contingent is by its very nature that which 
resolves itself, disintegrates itself, it is transition in itself. But, in the second 
place, this resolution is not the abstraction of Nothing, but is rather 
affirmation within the resolution, that affirmation which we call absolute 
necessity. It is thus that we form a philosophical conception of this 
transition. The result is shown to be immanent in the contingent, 1.e., it is 
the very nature of the contingent to revert back to its truth, and the elevation 
of our spirit to God — in so far as we have provisionally no further 
definition of God than the description of Him as Absolute Being, or because 
we for the present rest satisfied with it — is the course of development 
followed by this movement of the Thing or true fact. It is this Thing or true 
fact in-and-for-itself which is the impelling power in us, and which gives 
the impulse to this movement. 

It has been already remarked that for the consciousness to which the 
determinations of thought do not present themselves in this pure speculative 
form, and consequently not in their self-solution and self-movement, but 


which represents them to itself by general ideas, the transition is rendered 


more easy by the fact that the thing from which we start, namely, the 
contingent, already means something which resolves itself, which passes 
over into its Other. In this way the connection between that from which the 
start is made and the point ultimately reached, is made absolutely clear. This 
starting-point is consequently the one which is most advantageous for 
consciousness, and the one which is most in accordance with an end. It is 
the instinct of thought which implicitly makes this transition, which is the 
essential fact or Thing, but at the same time this instinct brings it into 
consciousness in the form of a determination of thought, of such a kind that 
it appears easy for it to represent it as a general idea merely, that is, in the 
form of abstract identity. When the world, in fact, is defined as the 
contingent, this means that reference is made to its Not-Being, while it is 
hinted that its truth is 1ts Other or antithesis. 

The transition is rendered intelligible by the fact that it is not only 
implicitly contained in the starting-point, but that this latter directly 
suggests the transition, that is, this characteristic is also posited and is 
therefore in it. In this way its determinate existence is something given for 
consciousness, which makes use of ordinary ideas just in so far as it has to 
do with immediate existence, which is here a determination or quality of 
thought. Equally intelligible is the result, the Absolutely-necessary; it 
contains mediation, and it is just this understanding of the connection in 
general which passes for being the easiest possible, a connection which in a 
finite way is taken as the connection of the one with an Other, but which, on 
the other hand, carries its corrective with it in so far as this connection 
issues in an insufficient end. A connection of this kind, owing to the fact 
that the law which governs it constantly requires that it should repeat itself 
in the matter which composes it, always lead up to an Other, that is, to a 
negative, while the affirmative which reappears in this act of development 
is simply something which issues from itself, and thus the one as well as the 


Other finds no rest, and no satisfaction. The Absolutely-necessary, again, 
since regarded from one point of view it itself produces that connection, is 
something which can also break off the connection, bring back into itself 
this going out of itself and secure the final result. The Absolutely-necessary 
is, because it is; thus that Other and the act of going out towards that Other 


are set aside, and by this unconscious inconsequence satisfaction is secured. 


SIXTEENTH LECTURE 


“’QG)- 


THE FOREGOING LECTURES have dealt with the dialectical element, with 
the absolute fluidity, of the characteristics that enter into the movement 
which represents this first form of the elevation of the spirit to God. We 
have now further to deal with the result in itself as defined in accordance 
with the standpoint adopted. 

This result is the absolutely necessary Essence. The meaning of a result 
is known to consist simply in this, that in it the determination of the 
mediation, and consequently of the result, has been absorbed in something 
higher. The mediation was the self-annulling of the mediation. Essence 
means what is as yet absolutely abstract self-identity; it is not subject, and 
still less is 1t Spirit. The entire determination is found in absolute necessity, 
which in its character as Being is at the same time what has immediate 
Being, and which, as a matter of fact, implicitly determines itself as subject, 
but at first in the purely superficial form of something having Being, in the 
form of the Absolutely-necessary. 

The fact that this determination is not adequate to express our idea of 
God is a defect which we may in the meantime leave alone, inasmuch as it 
has been already indicated that the other proofs bring with them further and 
more concrete determinations. There are, however, religious and 
philosophical systems whose defectiveness consists just in this, that they 
have not got beyond the characteristic of absolute necessity. The 
consideration of the more concrete forms in which this principle has 
embodied itself in religion, belongs to the philosophy of religion and to the 
history of religion. Regarding the subject in this aspect, it may here be 
merely remarked that in general those religions which have this 


determinateness as their basis have, so far as the inner logical development 
of concrete Spirit is concerned, richer and more varied elements than any 
which the abstract principle at first brings with it. In the sphere of 
phenomena and in consciousness the other moments of the Idea in its full 
and completed form, are superadded in a way which is inconsistent with 
that abstract principle. It is, however, essential to find out whether these 
additions in the way of definite form belong merely to imagination, and 
whether the concrete in its inner nature does not get beyond that abstraction 
— so that, as in the Oriental and particularly in the Indian mythology, the 
infinite realm of divine persons who are brought in not only as forces in 
general, but as self-conscious, willing figures, continues to be devoid of 
Spirit — or whether, on the other hand, spite of that one necessity, the 
higher spiritual principle emerges in these persons, and whether, in 
consequence, spiritual freedom comes to view in their worshippers. Thus in 
the religion of the Greeks we see absolute necessity in the form of Fate 
occupying the place of what is supreme and ultimate, and it is only in 
subordination to this necessity that we have the joyous company of the 
concrete and living Gods. These are also conceived of as spiritual and 
conscious, and in the above-mentioned and in other mythologies are 
multiplied so as to make a still larger crowd of heroes, nymphs of the sea, of 
the rivers, and so on, muses, fauns, &c., and are connected with the 
ordinary external life of the world and its contingent things, partly as chorus 
and accompaniment in the form of a further particularisation of one of the 
divine supreme deities, partly as figures of minor importance. Here 
necessity constitutes the abstract force which is above all the particular 
spiritual, moral, and natural forces. These latter, however, partly possess the 
character of non-spiritual, merely natural force, which remains completely 
under the power of necessity, while their personalities are merely 
personifications; and yet, although they may not exactly deserve to be 


called persons, they also partly contain the higher characteristic of 
subjective inherent freedom. In this way they occupy a position above that 
of their mistress, namely, necessity, to which only the limited element in 
this deeper principle is subordinate, a principle which has elsewhere to 
await its purification from this finitude in the region of which it at first 
appears, and has to manifest itself independently in its infinite freedom. 

The logical working out of the category of absolute necessity is to be 
looked for in systems which start from abstract thoughts. This application in 
detail of the category has reference to the relation between this principle 
and the manifoldness of the natural and spiritual world. If absolute necessity 
thus forms the basis as representing what is alone true and truly real, in 
what relation do material things stand to it? These things are not only 
natural things, but also include Spirit, the spiritual individuality with all its 
conceptions, interests, and aims. This relation has, however, been already 
defined in connection with the principle referred to. They are contingent 
things. Further, they are distinct from absolute necessity itself; but they 
have no independent Being as against it, and neither has it, consequently, as 
against them. There is only one Being, and this belongs to necessity, and 
things by their very nature form part of it. What we have defined as 
absolute necessity has to be more definitely hypostatised in the form of 
universal Being or Substance, while, in its character as a result, it is a self- 
mediated unity in virtue of the abrogation of mediation. It is thus simple 
Being, and is what alone represents the subsisting element of things. When 
our attention was previously called to necessity in the form of Greek Fate, it 
was thought of as characterless or indeterminate force; but Being itself has 
already come down from the abstraction referred to, to the level of the 
things above which it ought to be. Still, if Essence or Substance itself were 
merely an abstraction, things would have an independent existence of 
concrete individuality outside of it. It must at the same time be 


characterised as the force of these things, the negative principle which 
makes its validity felt in them, and by means of which they represent what 
is perishing and transitory and has merely a phenomenal existence. We have 
seen how this negative element represents the peculiar nature of contingent 
things. They have thus this force within themselves, and do not represent 
manifestation in general, but the manifestation of necessity. This necessity 
contains things, or rather it contains them in their stage of mediation. It is 
not, however, mediated by something other than itself, but it is the direct 
mediation of itself with itself. It is the variable element or alternation of its 
absolute unity whereby it determines itself as mediation, that is, as external 
necessity, a relation of an Other to an Other, that 1s, whereby it spreads itself 
out into infinite multiplicity, into the absolutely conditioned world, but in 
such a way that it degrades external mediation, the contingent world to the 
condition of a world of appearance, and in this nullity comes into harmony 
with itself, posits itself as equal to itself, and does this in the world as 
representing its force. Everything is thus included in it, and it 1s 
immediately present in everything. It is the Being, as it also is the 
changeable and variable element of the world. 

The determination of necessity as unfolded in the philosophical 
conception of it, is, speaking generally, the standpoint which we are in the 
habit of calling Pantheism, and sometimes in a more developed and definite 
form, sometimes in a more superficial form, it is what expresses the relation 
indicated. The very fact of the interest which this name has again awakened 
in modern times, and still more the interest of the principle itself, render it 
necessary that we should direct our attention to it. The misunderstanding 
which prevails with regard to Pantheism ought not to be allowed to pass 
without being mentioned and corrected; and after that we shall have to 
consider in this connection the place of the principle in the higher totality, in 
the true Idea of God. Since at a previous stage the consideration of the 


religious form taken by the principle was dispensed with, we may, by way 
of bringing a picture of it before the mind, take the Hindu religion as 
representing Pantheism in its most developed form. With this development 
there is bound up at the same time the fact that the absolute Substance, the 
sole and only One, is represented in the form of thought as distinguished 
from the accidental world, as existing. Religion in itself essentially involves 
the relation of Man to God, and still less when it appears in the form of 
Pantheism does it leave the one Essence in that condition of objectivity in 
which metaphysic imagines it has left 1t as an object while preserving its 
special character. We have to call attention first of all to the remarkable 
character of this attempt to bring Substance under the conditions of 
subjectivity. Self-conscious thought does not only make that abstraction of 
Substance, but is the very act of abstraction itself. It 1s just that simple unity 
as existing for itself which is called Substance. This thought is thus 
conceived of as the force which creates and preserves the world, and which 
also alters and changes its existence as this appears in particular forms. This 
thought is termed Brahma. It exists as the natural self-consciousness of the 
Brahmans, and as the self-consciousness of others who put under restraint 
and kill their consciousness in its manifold forms, their sensations, their 
material and spiritual interests, and all the active life connected with them, 
and reduce it to the perfect simplicity and emptiness of that substantial 
unity. Thus this thought, this abstraction of men in themselves, is held to be 
the force of the world. The universal force takes particular forms in gods, 
who are nevertheless transitory and temporary; or, what comes to the same 
thing, all life, whether in the form of spiritual or natural individuality, is 
torn away from the finitude of its perfectly conditioned connection — all 
understanding in this latter being destroyed — and is elevated into the form 


of divine existence. 


As we were reminded, the principle of individualisation appears in this 
Pantheism in its several religious shapes, in a form inconsistent with the 
force of substantial unity. Individuality, it is true, does not exactly get the 
length of being personality, but the force unfolds itself in a sufficiently wild 
way as an illogical transition into its opposite. We find ourselves in a region 
of unbridled madness in which the present in its most ordinary form is 
directly elevated to the rank of something divine, and Substance is 
conceived of as existing in finite shapes, while the shapes assumed have a 
volatile character and directly melt away. 

The Oriental theory of the universe is in general represented by this idea 
of sublimity which puts all individualisation into special shapes, and 
infinitely extends all particular forms of existence and particular interests. It 
beholds the One in all things, and consequently clothes this purely abstract 
One in all the glory and splendour of the natural and spiritual universe. The 
souls of the Eastern Poets dive into this ocean and drown in it all the 
necessities, the aims, the cares of this petty circumscribed life, and revel in 
the enjoyment of this freedom, upon which they lavish by way of ornament 
and adornment all the beauty of the world. 

It will be already clear from this picture, and this is a point upon which I 
have elsewhere explained my views, that the expression Pantheism, or 
rather the German expression in which it appears in a somewhat transposed 
form, that God is the One and All, or everything — t0 €v kai mav — leads 
to the false idea that in pantheistic religion or in philosophy, everything 
(Alles), that is, every existing thing in its finitude and particularity, is held to 
be possessed of Being as God or as a god, and that the finite 1s deified as 
having Being. It could only be a narrow and ordinary or rather a scholastic 
kind of mind which would expect this to be the case, and which, being 
perfectly unconcerned about what actually is, sticks to one category, and to 
the category, in fact, of finite particularisation, and accordingly conceives of 


the manifoldness which it finds mentioned, as a permanent, existing, 
substantial particularisation. There can be no mistake but that the essential 
and Christian definition of freedom or individuality, which as free is infinite 
in itself and is personality, has misled the Understanding into conceiving of 
the particularisation of finitude under the category of an existing 
unchangeable atom, and into overlooking the moment of the negative which 
is involved in force and in the general system to which it belongs. It 
imagines Pantheism as saying that all, that is, all things in their existing 
isolation, are God, since it takes the ma@v in this definite category as referring 
to all and every individual thing. Such an absurd idea has never come into 
anybody’s head outside of the ranks of these opponents of Pantheism. This 
latter represents a view which is, on the contrary, quite the opposite of that 
which they associate with it. The finite, the contingent is not something 
which subsists for itself. In the affirmative sense it is only a manifestation, a 
revelation of the One, only an appearance of it which is itself merely 
contingency. The fact is that it is the negative aspect, the disappearance in 
the one force, the ideality of what has Being as a momentary standpoint in 
the force, which is the predominant aspect. In opposition to this the 
Understanding holds that these things exist for themselves and have their 
essence in themselves, and are thus in and in accordance with this finite 
essentiality, supposed to be divine or even to be God. They cannot free 
themselves from the absoluteness of their finitude, and this finitude is not 
thought of as something which disappears and is absorbed in this unity with 
the Divine, but is still preserved by them in it as existing. On the other hand, 
since the finite is, as they say, robbed of its infinitude by Pantheism, the 
finite has in consequence no longer any Being at all. 

It is preferable to use the expression, “the philosophical systems of 
substantiality,” and not to speak of systems of Pantheism, because of the 
false idea associated with this term. We may take the Eleatic system in 


general as representing these in ancient times, and the Spinozistic as their 
modern representative. These systems of substantiality are, as we have seen, 
more logical than the religions corresponding to them, since they keep 
within the sphere of metaphysical abstraction. The one aspect of the defect 
which attaches to them is represented by the one-sidedness referred to as 
existing in the idea formed by the Understanding of the course taken by the 
spirit’s elevation to God. That is to say, they start from actual existence, 
treat it as a nullity, and recognise the Absolute One as the truth of this 
existence. They start with a presupposition, they negate it in the absolute 
unity, but they don’t get out of this unity back to the presupposition. They 
don’t think of the world, which is considered to be merely comprised within 
an abstraction of contingency, of the many and so on, as produced out of 
Substance. Everything passes into this unity as into a kind of eternal night, 
while this unity is not characterised as a principle which moves itself to its 
manifestation, or produces it, “as the unmoved which moves,” according to 
the profound expression of Aristotle. 

(a.) In these systems the Absolute, or God, is defined as the One, Being, 
the Being in all existence, the absolute Substance, the Essence which is 
necessary not through an Other, but in-and-for-itself, the Causa Sui, the 
cause of itself, and consequently its own effect, that is, the mediation which 
cancels itself. The unity implied in this latter characteristic belongs to an 
infinitely deeper and more developed form of thought than the abstract 
unity of Being, or the One. This conception has been sufficiently explained. 
Causa Sui is a very striking expression for that unity, and we may 
accordingly give some further attention to its elucidation. The relation of 
cause and effect belongs to the moment of mediation through an Other 
already referred to, and which we saw in necessity, and is its definite form. 
Anything is completely mediated by an Other in so far as this Other is its 
cause. This is the original thing or fact as absolutely immediate and 


independent; the effect, on the other hand, is what is posited merely, 
dependent, and so forth. In the antithesis of Being and Nothing, One and 
Many, and so on, the characteristics are found existing in such a way as to 
imply that they are matched with each other in their relation, and yet that 
they have, as unrelated, a valid independent existence besides. The Positive, 
the Whole, and so on, is, it is true, related to the Negative, to the parts, and 
this relation forms part of its essential meaning; but the Positive as well as 
the Negative, the Whole, the parts, and so on, have in addition an 
independent existence outside of this relation. But cause and effect have a 
meaning simply and solely in virtue of their relation. The meaning of the 
cause does not extend beyond the fact that it has an effect. The stone which 
falls has the effect of producing an impression on the object upon which it 
falls. Looked at apart from this effect which it has as a heavy body, it is 
physically separate and distinct from other equally heavy bodies. Or, to put 
it otherwise, since it is a cause while it continues to produce this 
impression, if we, for example, imagine its effect to be transitory, then when 
it strikes against another body it ceases so far to be a cause, and outside of 
this relation it is just a stone, which it was before. This idea haunts the 
popular mind chiefly in so far as it characterises the thing as the original 
fact and as continuing to exist outside of that effect it produces. Apart from 
that effect which it has produced, the stone is undoubtedly a stone, only it is 
not a cause. It is a cause only in connection with its effect, or, to introduce 
the note of time, during its effect. 

Cause and effect are thus, speaking generally, inseparable. Each has 
meaning and existence only in so far as it stands in this relation to the other, 
and yet they are supposed to be absolutely different. We cling with equal 
firmness to the idea that the cause is not the effect and the effect is not the 
cause, and the Understanding holds obstinately to this fact of the 


independent being of these two categories and of the absence of relation 
between them. 

When, however, we have come to see that the cause is inseparable from 
the effect, and that it has any meaning only as being in the latter, then it 
follows that the cause itself is mediated by the effect; it is only in and 
through the effect that it is cause. This, however, means nothing more than 
that the cause is the cause of itself, and not of an Other. For this which is 
supposed to be an Other is of such a kind that the cause is first a cause in it, 
and therefore in it simply reaches itself, and in it affects only itself. 

Jacobi has some reflections on this Spinozistic category, the Causa Sui 
(“Letters on the Doctrine of Spinoza,” 2nd ed., ), and I refer to his criticisms 
upon it just because they afford us an example of how Jacobi, the pioneer of 
the party of immediate knowledge or faith, who is so much given to 
rejecting the Understanding in his consideration of thought, does not get 
beyond the mere Understanding. I pass over what he says in the passage 
referred to regarding the distinction between the category of ground and 
consequence, and that of cause and effect, and the fact that in his later 
controversial essays he imagines he has found in this difference a true 
description and definition of the nature of God. I merely indicate the more 
immediate conclusion referred to by him, namely, that from the interchange 
of the two “it may be successfully inferred that things can originate without 
originating, and alter without undergoing alteration, and can be before and 
after each other without being before and after.” Such conclusions are too 
absurd to require any further comment. The contradiction to which the 
Understanding reduces a principle is an ultimate one; it is simply the limit 
of the horizon of thought beyond which it is not possible to go, but in 
presence of which we must turn back. We have, however, seen how the 
solution of this contradiction is reached, and we shall apply it to the 
contradiction in the form in which it here appears and is here stated, or 


rather we shall simply briefly indicate the estimate to be formed of the 
above assertion. The conclusion referred to, that things may originate 
without originating, and alter without undergoing alteration, is manifestly 
absurd. We can see that it expresses the idea of self-mediation through an 
Other, of mediation as self-annulling mediation, but likewise that this 
mediation is directly abandoned. The abstract expression, Things, does its 
part in bringing the finite before the mind. The finite is a form of limited 
Being to which only one of two opposite qualities attaches, and which does 
not remain with itself in the Other, but simply perishes. But then the Infinite 
is this mediation with self through the Other, and without repeating the 
exposition of this conception, we may take an example from the sphere of 
natural things without going at all to that of spiritual existence, namely, life 
as a whole. What is well known to us as its self-preservation is 
“successfully” expressed in terms of thought as the infinite relation in virtue 
of which the living individual of whose process of self-preservation we 
alone speak here, without paying attention to its other characteristics, 
continually produces itself in its existence. This existence is not identical 
Being, Being in a state of repose, but, on the contrary, represents 
origination, alteration, mediation with an Other, though it is a mediation 
which returns to itself. The living force of what has life consists in making 
life originate, and the living already is; and so we may indeed say — though 
it is certainly a bold expression — that such and such a thing originates 
without originating. It undergoes alteration; every pulsation is an alteration 
not only in all the pulse-veins, but in all the parts of its entire constitution. 
In all this change it remains the same individual, and it remains such only in 
so far as it is this inherently self-altering active force. We may thus say of it 
that it alters without undergoing alteration, and finally — though we cannot 
certainly say that of the things — that it previously exists without existing 
previously, just as we have seen with regard to the cause that it exists 


previously, is the original cause, while at the same time previously, before 
its effect, it 1s not a cause, and so on. It is, however, tedious, and would 
even be an endless task to follow up and arrange the expressions in which 
the Understanding presents its finite categories and seeks to give them the 
character of something permanent. 

This annihilation of the category of causality as used by the 
Understanding takes place in connection with the conception which is 
expressed by the term Causa Sui. Jacobi, without recognising in it this 
negation of the finite relation, the speculative element, that is, despatches it 
simply in a psychological, or, if you like, in a pragmatical fashion. He 
declares that “it is difficult to conclude from the apodictic proposition, 
everything must have a cause, that it is possible everything may not have a 
cause. Therefore it is that the Causa Sui has been invented.” It 1s certainly 
difficult for the Understanding not only to have to abandon its apodictic 
proposition, but to have to assume another possibility which, moreover, has 
a wrong look in connection with the expression referred to. But it is not 
hard for reason, which, on the contrary, in its character as the free, and 
especially as the religious human spirit, abandons such a finite relation as 
this of mediation with an Other, and knows how to solve in thought the 
contradiction which comes to consciousness in thought. 

Dialectic development, such as has been here given, does not, however, 
belong to the systems of simple substantiality, to pantheistic systems. They 
do not get beyond Being or Substance, a form which we shall take up later 
on. This category, taken in itself, is the basis of all religions and 
philosophies. In all these God is Absolute Being, an Essence, which exists 
absolutely in-and-for-itself, and does not exist through an Other, but 
represents independence pure and simple. 

(b.) Categories like these, which are of so abstract a character, do not 
apply very widely, and are very unsatisfactory. Aristotle (“Metaphysics,” 1. 


5) says of Xenophanes, that “he was the first to unify (€vioac), he did not 
advance anything of a definite nature, and so gazing into the whole Heavens 
— into space (ins Blaue), as we say — said, the One is God.” The Eleatics, 
who followed him, showed more definitely that the many and the 
characteristics which rest on multiplicity lead to contradiction and resolve 
themselves into nothing; and Spinoza, in particular, showed that all that is 
finite disappears in the unity of Substance, and thus there is no longer left 
any further, concrete, fruitful determination for this Substance itself. 
Development has to do only with the form of the starting-points which finds 
itself in presence of subjective reflection, and with that of its dialectic, by 
means of which it brings back into that universality the particular and finite, 
which appear in an independent way. It is true that in Parmenides this One 
is defined as thought, or that which thinks, what has Being; and so, too, in 
Spinoza, Substance is defined as the unity of Being (of extension) and 
thought. Only, one cannot therefore say that this Being or Substance is 
hereby posited as something which thinks, that is, as activity which 
determines itself in itself. On the contrary, the unity of Being and thought 
continues to be conceived of as the One, the Unmoved, the Stolid. There is 
an outward distinction into attributes and modes, movement and will, a 
distinction effected by the Understanding. The One is not unfolded as self- 
developing necessity, not, in accordance with what is indicated by its 
notion, as the process which mediates the necessity with itself and within 
itself. If the principle of movement is here wanting, it is certainly found in 
more concrete principles in the flux of Heraclitus, in number too, and so on; 
but, on the one hand, the unity of Being, the divine self-equality, is not 
preserved, and, on the other, a principle of this kind stands in exactly the 
same relation to the ordinary existing world as the Being, the One, or the 
Substance referred to. 


(c.) Besides this One there is, however, the actual contingent world, 
Being with the quality of the Negative, the realm of limitations and things 
finite, and in this connection it makes no difference whether this realm is 
conceived of as a realm of external existence, of semblance or illusion, or, 
according to the definition of superficial Idealism, as a merely subjective 
world, a world of consciousness. This manifoldness with its infinite 
developments is, to begin with, separated from that Substance, and we have 
to find out in what relation it stands to this One. On the one hand, this 
definite existence of the world is merely taken for granted. Spinoza, whose 
system is the most fully developed, starts from definitions, that is, from the 
actual characteristics of thought and of ordinary ideas in general. The 
starting-points of consciousness are presupposed. On the other hand, the 
Understanding forms this accidental world into a system in accordance with 
the relations or categories of external necessity. Parmenides gives the 
beginnings of a system of the phenomenal world at the head of which the 
goddess Necessity is placed. Spinoza did not construct any philosophy of 
Nature, but treated of the other part of concrete philosophy, namely, a 
system of ethics. This system of ethics was from one point of view to be 
logically connected with the principle of absolute Substance, at least in a 
general way, because Man’s highest characteristic, his tendency to seek 
after God, is the pure love of God, according to Spinoza’s expression, sub 
specie eterni. Only, the principles which underlie his philosophical 
treatment of the subject, the content, the starting-points, have no connection 
with the Substance itself. All systematic detailed treatment of the 
phenomenal world, however logical it may be in itself, when it follows the 
ordinary procedure, and starts with what is perceived by the senses, 
becomes an ordinary science in which what is recognised as the Absolute 
itself, the One, Substance, is not supposed to be living, is not the moving 
principle, the method, for it is devoid of definite character. There 1s nothing 


left of it for the phenomenal world, unless that this natural and spiritual 
world in general is wholly abstract, is a phenomenal world, a world of 
appearance, or else that the Being of the world in its affirmative form is 
Being, the One, Substance, while the particularisation in virtue of which 
Being is a world, evolution, emanation, is a falling of Substance out of itself 
into finitude, which is an absolutely inconceivable mode of existence. It is 
further implied that in Substance itself there is no principle involving the 
characteristic of being creative; and thirdly, that it is likewise abstract force, 
the positing of finitude as something negative, the disappearance of the 
finite. 
(Concluded 19th August 1829.) 


AMPLIFICATION OF THE TELEOLOGICAL PROOF IN 
THE LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
DELIVERED IN THE SUMMER OF 1831. 
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KANT HAS CRITICISED this proof too, as well as the other proofs of the 
existence of God, and it was chiefly owing to him that they were 
discredited, so that it is now scarcely considered worth while to look at 
them closely. And yet Kant says of this proof that it deserves to be always 
regarded with respect. When, however, he adds that the teleological proof is 
the oldest, he is wrong. The first determination of God is that of force or 
power, and the next in order is that of wisdom. This is the proof we meet 
with first amongst the Greeks also, and it is stated by Socrates (Xenophon, 
Memor., at the end of Book First). Socrates takes conformity to an end, 
especially in the form of the Good, as his fundamental principle. The reason 
why he is in prison, he declares, is that the Athenians consider it to be good. 
This proof accordingly coincides historically with the development of 
freedom. 

We have already considered the transition from the religion of power to 
the religion of spirituality in general. We have already had in the 
intermediate stages also the very same mediation which we recognise as 
present in the religion of beauty, but broken up and as yet devoid of any 
spiritual character. But since with that transition to the religion of 
spirituality there is added another and essential determination, we have first 
to bring out its meaning in an abstract way, and direct attention to it. 

Here we have the determination of freedom as such, of an activity as 
freedom, a working in accordance with freedom, no longer an unhindered 


working in accordance with power, but a working in accordance with ends. 


Freedom is self-determination, and what is active has self-determination 
implicitly as its end in so far as it spontaneously determines itself within 
itself. Power is simply the act of self-projection, and implies that there is an 
unreconciled element in what is projected; and though this is implicitly an 
image or picture of the power, still it is not expressly felt in consciousness 
that what creates simply preserves and produces itself in its creation in 
suchwise that the characteristics of the Divine itself appear in the creature. 
God is here conceived of as possessed of the characteristic of wisdom, of 
activity in accordance with an end. Power is good and righteous, but action 
in accordance with an end is what first constitutes this characteristic of 
rationality, according to which nothing comes out of the act but what had 
been already previously determined upon, that is, this identity of the 
creating power with itself. 

The difference which exists among the proofs of the existence of God 
consists simply in the difference of their determination. There is in them a 
mediation, a starting-point, and a point at which we arrive. In the 
Teleological and Physico-theological Proofs both points possess in common 
the characteristic of conformity to an end. We start from a form of Being 
which is actually characterised as in conformity with an end, and what is 
thereby mediated is the idea of God as positing and working out an end. 
Being, considered as the immediate from which we start in the 
Cosmological Proof, is, to begin with, a manifold, contingent Being. In 
accordance with this, God is defined as necessity which has Being in-and- 
for-itself, the force or power which is above the contingent. The higher 
determination accordingly is, that conformity to an end is present in Being. 
The rational element already finds expression in the end in the form of a 
free self-determination and carrying out of this content, so that this content 
which at first in its character as an end is inward, is realised, and the reality 
corresponds to the notion or end. 


A thing is good in so far as it fulfils its destiny or end, and this means 
that the reality is adequate to the notion or destined character. In the world 
we perceive a harmonious working of external things, of things which exist 
in a relation of indifference to each other, which come into existence 
accidentally so far as other things are concerned, and have no essential 
reference to one another. Still, although things thus exist apart from each 
other, there is evidence of a unity in virtue of which there is an absolute 
conformity amongst them. Kant states this in a detailed way, as follows. 
The present world reveals to us an inexhaustible scene of manifold life, of 
order, conformity to ends, and so on. This determination in accordance with 
an end is seen specially in what has life, both as it is in itself and in its 
relation to things outside of it. Man, the animal, is something inherently 
manifold, has certain members, entrails, &c., and although these appear to 
exist alongside of each other, still the general determination in accordance 
with an end is present through them all and maintains them. The one exists 
only through the other and for the other, and all the members and 
component parts of men are simply means for the self-preservation of the 
individual which is here the end. Man, all that has life in fact, has many 
needs: air, nourishment, light, &c., are necessary for his sustenance. All this 
actually exists on its own account, and the capacity of making it minister to 
an end is external to it. Animals, flesh, air, and so on, which are required by 
Man, do not in themselves declare that they are ends, and yet the one is 
simply a means for the other. There is here an inner connection which is 
necessary, but which does not exist as such. This inner connection is not 
made by the objects themselves, but is produced by something else, as these 
things themselves are. The conformity to an end does not produce itself 
spontaneously; the active working in accordance with an end is outside of 
the things, and this harmony which implicitly exists and posits itself, 1s the 
force which presides over these objects, which destines them to stand to 


each other in the relation of things whose existence is determined by an end. 
The world is thus no longer an aggregate of contingent things, but a 
collection of relations in conformity with an end, which, however, attach 
themselves to things from without. This relation of ends must have a cause, 
a cause full of power and wisdom. 

This activity in accordance with an end, this cause, is God. 

Kant remarks that this proof is the clearest of all, and can be understood 
by the ordinary man. It is owing to it that Nature first acquires an interest; it 
gives life to the knowledge of Nature, just as it has its origin in Nature. This 
is in a general form the Teleological Proof. 

Kant’s criticism is accordingly as follows. This proof, he says, is 
defective above all, because it takes into consideration merely the form of 
things. Reference to an end applies only to the determination of form. Each 
thing preserves itself, and is therefore not merely a means for others, but is 
an end itself. The quality in virtue of which a thing can be a means has 
reference to its form merely, and not to its matter. The conclusion, therefore, 
does not carry us further than the fact, that there is a forming cause; but we 
do not prove by this that matter also has been produced by it. The proof, 
says Kant, does not therefore adequately express the idea of God as the 
creator of matter and not merely of form. 

Form contains the characteristics which are mutually related; but matter 
is to be thought of as without form, and consequently as without relation. 
This proof therefore stops short at a demiurge, a constructor of matter, and 
does not get the length of a creator. So far as this criticism is concerned, we 
may undoubtedly say that all relation is form, and this implies that form is 
separated from matter. We can see that God’s activity would in this way be 
a finite one. When we produce anything technical we must take the material 
for it from the outside. Activity is thus limited and finite. Matter is thus 
thought of as permanently existing for itself, as eternal. That, in virtue of 


which things are brought into connection with each other, represents the 
qualities, the form, not the permanent existence of things as such. The 
subsistence or permanent existence of things is their matter. It is, to begin 
with, undoubtedly correct that the relations of things are included within 
their form; but the question is, Is this distinction, this separation between 
form and matter admissible, and can we thus put each specially by itself? It 
has been shown, on the contrary, in the Logic (Encyclop. Phil., § 129), that 
formless matter is a nonentity, a pure abstraction of the Understanding, 
which we may certainly construct, but which ought not to be given out to be 
anything true. The matter which is opposed to God as something unalterable 
is simply a product of reflection, or, to put it otherwise, this identity of 
formlessness, this continuous unity of matter is itself one of the specific 
qualities of form. We must therefore recognise the truth that matter which 1s 
thus placed on one side by itself, belongs itself to the other side, to form. 
But then the form is also identical with itself, relates itself to itself, and in 
virtue of this has just the very quality which is distinguished from it as 
matter. The activity of God Himself, His simple unity with Himself, the 
form, is matter. This remaining equal to self, this subsistence is present in 
the form in such a way that the latter relates itself to itself, and that is its 
subsistence, which is just what matter is. Thus the one does not exist apart 
from the other; on the contrary, they are both the same. 

Kant goes on to say, further, that the syllogism starts from the fact of the 
order and conformity to an end observable in the world. We find there 
arrangements in accordance with an end. It is this reference of things to an 
end, not found in the things themselves, which accordingly serves for the 
starting-point. We have in this way a third thing, a cause, posited. From the 
fact of arrangement in accordance with an end, we reason to the existence 
of its author, who has established the teleology of the relations. We cannot 
therefore infer the existence of anything more than what, so far as content is 


concerned, is actually given in presently existing things, and is in 
conformity with the starting-point. The teleological arrangement strikes us 
as wonderfully grand, as one of supreme excellence and wisdom; but a 
wisdom which is very great and worthy of admiration is not yet absolute 
wisdom. It is an extraordinary power which is recognised as present here, 
but it is not yet Almighty Power. This, says Kant, is a leap which we are not 
justified in taking, and so we take refuge in the Ontological Proof, and this 
starts from the conception of the most real Essence. The mere sense- 
perception, however, from which we start in the Teleological Proof, does 
not bring us so far as this totality. It must certainly be granted that the 
starting-point has a smaller content than what we arrive at. In the world 
there is merely relative and not absolute wisdom. We must look at this more 
closely. We have here a syllogism. We reason from the one to the other. We 
start with the peculiar constitution of the world, and from this go on to 
conclude the existence of an active force, of something that binds together 
things which exist apart from each other; this represents their inner nature, 
their potentiality, and is not present in them in an immediate way. The form 
of the reasoning process here produces the false impression that God has a 
basis from which we start. God appears as something conditioned. The 
arrangement of things in accordance with an end is the condition, and the 
existence of God is apparently asserted to be something mediated or 
conditioned. This is an objection upon which Jacobi laid special stress. We 
try, he says, to reach the unconditioned through the conditions. But, as we 
have already seen, this merely seems to be the case, and this false 
impression disappears of itself when we reach the real meaning of the 
result. So far as this meaning is concerned, it will be allowed that the 
process is merely the course followed by subjective knowledge. This 
mediation does not attach to God Himself. He is certainly the 
Unconditioned, infinite activity which determines itself in accordance with 


ends, and which has arranged the world on a teleological plan. We do not 
imagine, when we speak of that process of knowledge, that these conditions 
from which we start precede that infinite activity. On the contrary, this 
represents the process of subjective knowledge only, and the result we reach 
is that it is God who has established these teleological arrangements, and 
that therefore they represent something established in the first instance by 
Him, and are not to be regarded as something fundamental. The ground or 
principle from which we start disappears in what is characterised as the true 
principle. This is the meaning of the conclusion, that what conditions is 
itself in turn explained to be the conditioned. The result declares that to 
posit as the foundation what is itself conditioned would be to introduce a 
defective element. This procedure accordingly, both actually and as regards 
its end, is not merely subjective, not something which goes on merely in 
thought; on the contrary, this defective side is itself removed by means of 
the result. The objective thus asserts its presence in this form of knowledge. 
There is not only an affirmative transition here, but there is also a negative 
moment in it, which is not, however, posited in the form of the syllogism. 
There is therefore a mediation which 1s the negation of the first immediacy. 
The course followed by Spirit is, it is true, a transition to the activity which 
is in-and-for-itself and posits ends, but, it is involved in the course thus 
followed, that the actual existence of this teleological arrangement is not 
held to represent Being in-and-for-itself. This is found only in reason, the 
activity of eternal reason. That other Being is not true Being, but only an 
appearance or semblance of this activity. 

In dealing with the determination of ends, we must further distinguish 
between Form and Content. If we consider form pure and simple, we have 
Being in accordance with an end which is finite, and, so far as form is 
concerned, its finitude consists in the fact that the end and means, or the 
material in which the end is realised, are different. This is finitude. We thus 


use a certain material in order to carry out our ends, since the activity and 
the material are different. The finitude of form is what constitutes the 
finitude of Being in accordance with an end. The truth of this relation, 
however, is not anything of this kind. On the contrary, the truth is in the 
teleological activity which is means and matter in itself, a teleological 
activity which accomplishes its ends through itself. This is what is meant by 
the infinite activity of the end. The end accomplishes itself, realises itself 
through its own activity, and thus comes into harmony with itself in the 
process of realising itself. The finitude of the end consists, as we saw, in the 
separableness of means and material. Viewed thus, the end represents what 
is as yet a technical mode of action. The truth of the determination of the 
end consists in the fact that the end has within itself its means, as also the 
material in which it realises itself. Regarded in this aspect, the end is true so 
far as the form is concerned, for objective truth consists simply in the 
correspondence between the notion and reality. The end is true only when 
what uses the means, and the means, as well as the reality, are identical with 
the end. The end thus presents itself as something which possesses reality in 
itself, and is not something subjective, one-sided, the moments of which 
exist outside of it. This is the truth of the end, while the teleological relation 
seen in finitude represents, on the contrary, something untrue. It is 
necessary to remark here that teleological activity as representing a relation 
thus defined in accordance with its truth, exists in the form of something 
higher, which is, however, at the same time present, and which we can 
certainly speak of as the Infinite, since it is a teleological activity which has 
both material and means in itself. Regarded from another point of view, 
however, it is finite as well. Teleological determination in this its true form, 
which is the form we require it to have, is found actually existing, though 
only in one of its aspects, in what has life, in what is organic. Life as the 
subject is the soul. This latter is the end, that is, it posits itself, realises 


itself, and thus the product is the same as the thing that produces. What has 
life is, however, an organism; the organs are the means. The living soul has 
a body in itself, and it is only in union with this that it constitutes a whole, 
something real. The organs are the means of life, and these very means, the 
organs themselves, are also the element in which life realises and maintains 
itself, they are material also. This is self-preservation. What has life 
preserves itself; it is beginning and end; the product is at the same time 
what begins. The living as such is constantly in a state of activity. The 
feeling of need is the beginning of activity, and impels to the satisfaction of 
the need, and this satisfaction, again, is the beginning of a new need. The 
living exists only in so far as it is constantly a product. This gives us the 
truth of the end so far as form is concerned. The organs of the living being 
are means, but they are equally the end; in exercising their activity they 
produce themselves only. Each organ maintains the other, and in this way 
maintains itself. This activity constitutes an end, a soul, which is present in 
every point of the organism. Every part of the body experiences sensation; 
the soul is in it. Here we have teleological activity in its true form. But the 
living subject is also something thoroughly finite. The teleological activity 
presents here the character of something which is formally true, but which 
is not complete. The living being produces itself; it has the material of 
production in itself. Each organ excretes animal lymph which is made use 
of by other organs in order to reproduce themselves. The living being has 
the material in itself, only this is merely an abstract process. Finitude shows 
itself in this, that while the organs draw their nourishment from themselves 
they employ material for this taken from the outside. Everything organic is 
related to inorganic Nature, which has a definite independent existence. 
Regarded in one aspect, the organism is infinite since it represents a circle 
of pure return into self; but it is at the same time in a state of tension 
relatively to external inorganic Nature, and has its needs. Here the means 


come from the outside. Man requires air, light, water; he also feeds on other 
living things, on animals which he in this way reduces to the state of 
inorganic Nature, to means. It is this relation particularly which leads to the 
idea of a higher unity representing that harmony in which the means 
correspond to the end. This harmony is not found in the subject itself, and 
yet it has in it the harmony which constitutes organic life, as we have seen. 
The whole construction of the organs, of the nerve and blood system, of the 
entrails, lungs, liver, stomach, and so on, presents a remarkable agreement. 
But does not this harmony itself demand something else outside of the 
subject? We may let this question alone at present; for if we get a grip of the 
notion of organism such as has been given, then this development of 
teleological determination is itself a necessary consequence of the living 
nature of the subject in general. If we do not get a grip of that notion, then 
the living being will not be the concrete unity referred to. In order to 
understand what life is, recourse is accordingly had to external mechanical 
modes of conception as illustrated by the action of the blood, and to 
chemical conceptions as seen in analysis of foods. It is not, however, 
possible by such processes to discover what life itself is. It is necessary to 
suppose the existence of some third thing which has brought these 
processes into existence. As a matter of fact, however, it is just the subject 
which is this unity, this harmony of the organism. Still this unity involves 
the relation of the living subject to external Nature, which is thought of as 
having a merely indifferent and accidental connection with the subject. 

The conditions involved in this relation do not form the sole basis of the 
development of what has life; still, if the living being did not find these 
conditions ready to hand, it could not possibly exist. The observation of this 
fact directly produces the feeling that there must exist something higher 
which has introduced this harmony. It at once awakens sympathetic 


attention and admiration in men. Every animal has its own narrow range of 


means of sustenance, and indeed many animals are limited to a single 
source of sustenance, human nature having in this respect also the most 
general character. This fact accordingly, that there exists for every animal 
this outward particular condition, rouses in Man that feeling of 
astonishment which passes over into a sense of exalted reverence for that 
third something which has brought about this unity. This represents Man’s 
elevation to the thought of that higher existence which produces the 
conditions necessary for the accomplishment of its end. The subject secures 
its own preservation, and the act whereby it does this 1s, further, in all living 
things an unconscious one, is what in animals we term instinct. The one 
gets its means of sustenance by force, the other produces it with the help of 
art. This it is which we term the wisdom of God in Nature, in which we 
meet with that infinitely manifold arrangement in respect of the various 
activities and conditions necessary to the existence of all particular things. 
When we consider all those particular forms in which the living being 
shows its activity, we find that they are contingent, so to speak; that they 
have not been produced by the subject itself, and necessitate the existence 
of a cause outside of them. The fact of life merely involves self- 
preservation in general; but living beings differ from one another in an 
infinite variety of ways, and this variety is the work of something other than 
themselves. The question is simply this, How does inorganic Nature pass 
over into organic Nature, and how 1s it possible for it to serve as a means for 
what is organic? We are here met by a peculiar conception of the way in 
which these two come together. Animals are inorganic as contrasted with 
men, and plants are inorganic as contrasted with animals. But Nature, which 
is in itself inorganic, as represented, for instance, by the sun, the moon, and 
in general by what appears in the form of means and material, is in the first 
instance immediate, and exists previous to the organic. Regarded in this 
way, the relation is one in which the inorganic is independent, while, on the 


other hand, the organic is what is dependent. The former, the so-called 
immediate, is the unconditioned. Inorganic Nature appears complete in 
itself; plants, animals, men, approach it in the first instance from the 
outside. The earth might have continued to exist without vegetation, the 
vegetable kingdom without animals, the animal kingdom without men. 
These various forms of existence thus seem to be independent and to be 
there for themselves. We are in the habit of referring to this as a matter of 
experience. Thus there are mountains without any vegetation, without 
animals and men. The moon has no atmosphere, there does not go on in it 
any meteorological process such as supplies the conditions necessary for 
vegetation. It thus exists without having any vegetative nature, and so on. 
Inorganic existence of this kind appears as independent, and Man is related 
to it in an external way. The idea thus arises that Nature is in itself a 
producing force which creates blindly, and out of which vegetation comes. 
From this latter in turn comes what is animal, and then finally Man 
possessed of conscious thought. We can undoubtedly assert that Nature 
produces stages of which the one is always the condition of that which 
follows. But then, since organic life and Man thus appear on the scene in an 
accidental way, the question arises whether or not Man will get what is 
necessary. According to the idea referred to, this is equally a matter of 
chance, since here there is no unity having a valid existence on its own 
account. Aristotle gave expression to the same idea. Nature is constantly 
producing living things, and the point is whether or not these will be able to 
exist. Whether or not any of the things thus produced will be able to 
maintain itself, is a pure matter of accident. Nature has already made an 
endless number of attempts, and has produced a host of monstrosities; 
myriads of beings of various forms have issued from her which were not, 
however, able to continue in existence, and besides, she did not concern 


herself at all with the disappearance of such forms of life. By way of 


proving this assertion, people are in the habit of directing attention specially 
to the remains of monsters which are still to be found here and there. These 
species disappeared, it is asserted, because the conditions necessary to their 
existence had ceased. Regarded in this fashion, the harmony which exists 
between the organic and the inorganic is held to be accidental. There is here 
no necessity to begin and ask about a unity. The presence of design is itself 
affirmed to be accidental. Now, here is what is really involved in this 
conception. What, speaking generally, we call inorganic Nature as such is 
thought of as having an independent existence, while the organic is attached 
to it in an external fashion, so that it is a mere matter of chance whether or 
not the organic finds the conditions of existence in what confronts it. So far 
as the form of what essentially constitutes the conception is concerned, we 
have to remark that inorganic Nature is what comes first, is what is 
immediate. It was in harmony with the childlike ideas of the Mosaic age 
that the heavens and the earth, light, and so on, should have been thought of 
as created first, while the organic appeared later in point of time. The 
question is this: Is that the true definition or essential nature of the notion of 
the inorganic, and do living things and Man represent what is dependent? 
Philosophy, on the other hand, explains the truth involved in the definition 
of the notion; and apart from this, Man is certain that he is related to the rest 
of Nature as an end, and that Nature is meant to be a means so far as he is 
concerned, and that this represents the relation in which the inorganic in 
general stands to the organic. The organic is in its formal aspect, and by its 
very nature, something which exists in accordance with an end. It is means 
and end, and is therefore something infinite in itself. It is an end which 
returns back into itself; and even regarded as something dependent on what 
is outside of it, it has the character of an end, and consequently it represents 
what is truly first in comparison with what has been termed the immediate, 
in comparison, that is, with Nature. This immediacy is merely one-sided 


determination, and ought to be brought down to the level of something that 
is merely posited. This is the true relation. Man is not an accident added on 
to what is first; but, on the contrary, the organic is itself what is first. The 
inorganic has in it merely the semblance of Being. This relation is logically 
developed in Science itself. 

This relation, however, still involves an element of separation, as seen in 
the fact that the organic, regarded from one side, is related outwardly to 
inorganic Nature, which is not posited as existing in the organic itself. The 
living being develops out of the germ, and the development is the action of 
the limbs, the internal organs, and so on; the soul is the unity which brings 
this about. The truth, however, of organic and inorganic Nature here also is 
simply the essential relation between the two, their unity and inseparability. 
This unity is a third something which is neither the one nor the other. It is 
not found in immediate existence. The absolute determination which brings 
both, the organic as well as the inorganic, into unity, namely, the subject, is 
the organic; while the other appears as object, but changes itself into the 
predicate of the organic, into something which is held to belong to it. This is 
the reciprocal element in this relation. Both are put into one, and in this one 
each is something dependent and conditioned. We might call this third 
something, the thought to which consciousness raises itself, God, using the 
word in a general sense. It falls, however, very far short of the Notion of 
God. Taken in this sense, it represents the activity of production, which is a 
judgment whereby both sides are produced together. In the one Notion they 
harmonise and exist for one another. The thought to which we rise, namely, 
that the truth of the relation of ends is this third something, is thus 
absolutely correct, taking that third thing in the sense in which it has just 
been defined. Taken thus, however, it is defined in a formal way, and the 
definition rests, in fact, on something whose truth it is. It is itself living 
activity; but this is not yet Spirit, rational action. The correspondence 


between the Notion as representing the organic, and reality as representing 
the inorganic, simply expresses the essence of life itself. It is involved in a 
more definite form in what the ancients called the votc. The world is a 
harmonious whole, an organic life which is determined in accordance with 
ends. It was this which the ancients held to be votc, and, taken in a more 
extended signification, this life was also called the world-soul, the Adyoc. 
All that is posited here is simply the fact of life, and it is not implied that the 
world-soul is distinguished as Spirit from this active life belonging to it. 
The soul is simply the living element in the organic; it is not something 
apart from the body, something material, but is rather the life-force which 
penetrates the body. Plato accordingly called God an immortal E@ov, that is, 
an eternally living being. He did not get beyond the category of life. When 
we grasp the fact of life in its true nature, it is seen to be one principle, one 
organic life of the universe, one living system. All that is, simply constitutes 
the organs of the one subject. The planets which revolve round the sun are 
simply the giant members of this one system. Regarded in this fashion, the 
universe is not an aggregate of many accidents existing in a relation of 
indifference, but is a system endowed with life. With this thought we have 
not, however, yet reached the essential characteristic of Spirit. 

We have considered the formal aspect of the relation of ends. The other 
aspect is that of the content. The question here may take any of the 
following forms: What are the essential characteristics of the end, or what is 
the content of the end which is being realised, or how are these ends 
constituted in respect of what is called wisdom? So far as the content is 
concerned, the starting-point is the same as that of experience. We start, that 
is, from immediate Being. The study of ends in the form in which we 
actually meet with them, has, when pursued from this side, contributed 
more than anything else to the neglect of the teleological proof, so much so 
indeed that this latter has come to be regarded with disdain. We are in the 


habit of speaking of the wise arrangements of Nature. The various and 
manifold kinds of animals are, as regards the real nature of the life they 
have, finite. The external means necessary for this life actually exist; life in 
its various forms is the end. If accordingly we ask what the substance of this 
end is, it is seen to be nothing else save the preservation of these insects, of 
these animals, &c. We may indeed find pleasure in contemplating their life; 
but the necessity of their nature and destiny is of an absolutely insignificant 
kind, or, to put it otherwise, is an absolutely insignificant conception. When 
we say, God has made things thus, we are making a pious observation, we 
are rising to God; but when we think of God we have the idea of an 
absolute, infinite end, and these petty ends present a sharp contrast to what 
we recognise as His actual nature. If we now consider what goes on in 
higher spheres of existence, and look at human ends, which we may regard 
as relatively the highest of all, we see that they are for the most part 
frustrated and disappear, leaving no permanent result. In Nature millions of 
seeds perish just when they begin to exist, and without ever being able to 
develop the life-force in them. The life of the largest portion of living things 
is based on the destruction of other living things; and the same holds good 
of higher ends. If we traverse the domain of morality, and go on even to its 
highest stage, namely, civil life, and then consider whether the ends here are 
realised or not, we shall find, indeed, that much is attained, but that still 
more is rendered abortive, and destroyed by the passions and wickedness of 
men; and this is true of the greatest and most exalted ends. We see the earth 
covered with ruins, with remains of the splendid edifices and works left by 
the finest nations whose ends we recognise as having a substantial value. 
Great natural objects and human works do indeed endure and defy time, but 
all that splendid national life has irrecoverably perished. We thus see how, 
on the one hand, petty, subordinate, even despicable designs are fulfilled; 
and, on the other, how those which are recognised as having substantial 


value are frustrated. We are here certainly forced to rise to the thought of a 
higher determination and a higher end, when we thus lament the misfortune 
which has befallen so much that is of high value, and mourn its 
disappearance. We must regard all those ends, however much they interest 
us, as finite and subordinate, and ascribe to their finitude the destruction 
which overtakes them. But this universal end is not discoverable in 
experience, and thus the general character of the transition is altered, for the 
transition means that we start from something given, that we reason 
syllogistically from what we find in experience. But then what we find 
present in experience is characterised by limitation. The supreme end is the 
Good, the general final-end of the world. Reason has to regard this end as 
the absolute final-end of the world, and must look upon it as being based 
purely on the essential nature of reason, beyond which Spirit cannot go. 
Reason in the form of thought is, however, recognised as being the source 
of this end. The next step accordingly is that this end should show that it is 
accomplished in the world. But the Good is what has a determinate 
character in-and-for-itself by means of reason; and to this, Nature stands 
opposed, partly as physical Nature which follows its own course and its 
own laws, and partly as the natural element in Man, his particular ends 
which are opposed to the Good. If we go by what our senses show us, we 
find much that is good in the world, but also an infinite quantity of evil, and 
we would just have to reckon up the amount of evil, and the amount of good 
which does not attain realisation, in order to discover which preponderates. 
The Good, however, is something absolutely substantial; it belongs to the 
very essence of its nature that it should be realised. But it is something 
which merely ought to be real, for it cannot reveal itself in experience. It 
stops short with being something which ought to exist, something which is 
a postulate. But since the Good has not itself the power thus to realise itself, 
it is necessary to postulate a third thing through which the final-end of the 


world will be realised. This is an absolute postulate. Moral good belongs 
essentially to Man; but since his power is finite, and since the realisation of 
the Good in him is limited owing to the natural element attaching to him, 
since, in fact, he is himself the enemy of the Good, it is not within his 
power to realise it. The existence of God is here conceived of simply as a 
postulate, as something that should be, and which should have for Man 
subjective certainty, because the Good represents what is ultimate in his 
reason. But this certainty is merely subjective; it remains merely a belief, an 
ideal, and it cannot be shown that it actually exists. Aye, if the Good 1s to be 
really moral and present, then we should have to go the length of requiring 
and presupposing the perpetual existence of the discord, for moral Good can 
only exist and can only be in so far as it is in conflict with evil. It would 
thus be necessary to postulate the perpetual existence of the enemy, of what 
is opposed to the Good. If, then, we turn to the content, we find it to be 
limited; and if we go on to the supreme end, we find ourselves in another 
region, where we start from what is inward, not from what is actually 
present and supplied by experience. If, on the other hand, we start from 
experience, the Good, the final-end is something subjective merely, and in 
this case the contradiction between Man’s finite life and the Good would 
have to exist always. 


AMPLIFICATION OF THE TELEOLOGICAL AND 
ONTOLOGICAL PROOFS GIVEN IN THE LECTURES ON 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION FOR THE YEAR 1827. 
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AMONGST THE PROOFS of the existence of God, the Cosmological 
occupies the first place. Only in it is the affirmative, absolute Being, the 
Infinite, defined not merely as infinite in general, but, in contrast to the 
characteristic of contingency, as absolutely necessary. The True is the 
absolutely necessary Essence, and not merely Being or Essence. 

This category already involves other characteristics. In fact, these proofs 
might be multiplied by dozens; each stage of the logical Idea may 
contribute its quota. The characteristic of absolute necessity is involved in 
the course of thought described. 

The absolutely necessary Essence, taken in a general, abstract sense, is 
Being not as immediate, but as reflected into itself. We have defined 
Essence as the non-finite, the negation of that negative we term the finite. 
That to which we make the transition is thus not abstract Being, barren 
Being, but Being which is the negation of the negation. 

It involves in it the element of difference, the difference which carries 
itself back into simplicity. In this Infinite, this absolute Being or Essence, 
there is thus involved the determination of difference, negation of the 
negation, but difference as it relates itself to itself. But determination of this 
kind is what we call self-determination. Negation is determination or 
specification, negation of determination is itself an act of determination. To 
posit a difference, is just to posit a determination. Where there is no 


negation, there is no difference, no determination. 


In this unity, in this absolute Being, there is thus involved determination 
in general, and it is indeed in it since it is self-determination. It is thus 
defined as determination which 1s in itself and does not come from without. 
This unrest is involved in its very nature as the negation of the negation, 
and this unrest determines itself more definitely as activity. This 
determination of Essence in itself is Necessity in itself, the positing of 
determination, of difference, and the cancelling and absorption of it in such 
a way that the one is action, and this self-determination thus reached 
remains in simple relation to itself. 

Finite Being does not continue to be an Other; there is no gulf between 
the Infinite and the finite. The finite is something which cancels itself, loses 
itself in something higher, so that its truth is the Infinite, what has Being in- 
and-for-itself. Finite, contingent Being is something which implicitly 
negates itself, but this negation which it undergoes is just the Affirmative, a 
transition to affirmation, and this affirmation is the absolutely necessary 
Essence. 

Another form of the argument, the basis of which is constituted by the 
same characteristic, and which is the same in respect of the characteristic of 
the form, though the content is greater, is seen in the Physico-theological or 
Teleological Proof. Here, too, we have finite Being on one side; but it is not 
determined merely abstractly as Being only, but as something which has in 
it a determination with a richer content, that of something living. Life taken 
in its more specific sense implies that there are ends in Nature, and that 
there is an arrangement in conformity with these ends, which is, at the same 
time, not produced by these ends, so that the orderly arrangement is there 
independently for itself, and though from a different point of view it may be 
characterised as an end also, still what is thus actually given shows itself to 
be in conformity with these ends. 


The physico-theological method of regarding the world can be merely 
the study of outward teleological arrangement, and so this way of looking at 
things has fallen into discredit, and justly too; for here we have to do merely 
with finite ends, which require means, as, for instance, the fact that Man 
requires this or that for his animal life. This might be further specified. If 
we regard these ends as something primary, and hold that there exist means 
for the satisfaction of these ends, and that it is God who permits these 
means to exist for the sake of such ends, then we very soon come to see that 
this method of regarding things is inadequate to express what God is. 

These ends, in so far as they appear in definite special forms, are seen to 
be essentially unimportant, so that we cannot possibly hold them in high 
esteem, and cannot conceive that they represent something which is the 
direct object of the will and wisdom of God. All this has been summed up 
in one of Goethe’s Xenien. There some one is represented as praising God 
the Creator, on the ground that He created the cork tree in order that we 
might have stoppers. 

We may remark in reference to the Kantian philosophy that Kant, in his 
“Critique of Judgment,” adduced the important conception of inner ends, 
that is, the conception of life-force. This is Aristotle’s conception, namely, 
that every living thing is an end which has its means in itself, its members, 
its organisation; and the process of these members constitutes the end, that 
is to say, the movement of life. 

This is infinite, not finite conformity to an end, in which end and means 
are not outside themselves. The means produces the end, and the end the 
means. The world is living, it contains the movement of life and the realm 
of living things. What has not life — inorganic Nature, the sun, the stars — 
stands in an essential and direct relation to what has life, and to Man in so 
far as he in a measure belongs to living Nature, and partly because he sets 


particular ends before himself. This finite conformity to an end is found in 
Man. 

That is the characteristic note of life in general, and at the same time of 
life as it actually is, life as seen in the world. This, it is true, is life in itself, 
inner conformity to an end; but it means that each kind or species of life 
represents a very narrow sphere, and has a very limited nature. 

The real advance accordingly is from this finite mode of life to absolute, 
universal conformity to an end, to the thought that this world is a kOowoc, a 
system, in which everything has an essential relation to everything else, and 
nothing is isolated; something which is regularly arranged in itself, in which 
everything has its place, is closely connected with the whole, subsists 
through the whole, and thus takes an active part in the production, in the life 
of the whole. 

The main point thus is that a transition is made from finite life to one 
universal life, to one end which is articulated into particular ends, in such a 
way that in this particularisation things are in a condition of harmony and of 
reciprocal essential relation. 

God is defined, to begin with, as the absolutely necessary Essence; but 
this definition, as Kant has already observed, falls very far short of 
expressing the conception of God. God alone is the absolute necessity, but 
this definition does not exhaust the conception of God; the definition in 
which He is described as the universal life-force, the one universal life, is 
both higher and deeper. 

Since life is essentially subjectivity, something living, this universal life 
is subjective, the vodc, a soul. Thus the idea of the soul is involved in the 
universal life, the characteristic of the one all-disposing, all-ruling, 
organising vovc. 

As regards the formal element here, we have to note the very same thing 
as we found in connection with the previous proofs. We have here once 


more the transition of the Understanding; because there are arrangements, 
ends of a like kind, there is a wisdom which disposes and orders everything. 
But the act of rising to this thought involves at the same time the negative 
moment, which is the main point, namely, that this life, these ends as they 
actually are, and as existing in their immediate finite form, do not represent 
what is true. On the contrary, it is this one life movement, this one vodc, 
which is what is true. 

There are not two things; there is indeed a starting-point, but the 
mediation is of such a character that in the transition what is the first does 
not continue to be the basis, the condition. On the contrary, its untruth, its 
negation, is involved in this transition; the negation of the negative, finite 
element in it, the negation of the particularity of life. This negative is 
negated, and in this act of elevation, finite particularity disappears. As 
representing truth, the object of consciousness is the system of one life 
movement, the votc of one life movement, the soul, the Universal Soul. 

Here it happens again that this definition: God is the one universal active 
force of life, the soul which produces, posits, organises a KOOMOG, iS a 
conception which does not yet suffice to express the conception of God. It 
is essentially involved in the conception of God that He is Spirit. 

We have still to consider the third, essential and absolute form from this 
point of view. In the transition just referred to, the content was life, the 
finite life movement, immediate life which actually exists. Here in the third 
form the content which forms the basis is Spirit. Put in the form of a 
syllogism, it runs thus: Because finite minds exist or are, — and it is Being 
which here constitutes the starting-point, — therefore the absolute Mind or 
Spirit exists or 1s. 

But this “because,” this merely affirmative relation, is defective in this 
respect, that the finite minds would require to be thought of as the basis, and 
God would be a consequence of the existence of finite minds. The true form 


is: There are finite minds, but the finite has no truth, the truth of the finite 
spirit is the absolute Spirit. 

The finitude of finite minds is no true Being; it is by its very nature 
dialectic, which implies that it abrogates itself, negates itself, and the 
negation of this finitude is affirmation as infinitude, as something universal 
in-and-for-itself. This is the highest form of the transition; for the transition 
is here Spirit itself. 

There are in this connection two characteristics, Being and God. In so far 
as we start from Being, this latter, looked at as it first shows itself, is 
directly finite. Since these characteristics exist, we could equally as well 
begin from God and go on to Being, though, when we say we could, we 
must remember that we cannot speak of what we can do in connection with 
the conception of God, because He is absolute necessity. 

This starting-point when it thus appears in finite form does not yet 
involve Being; for a God who is not, is something finite, and is not truly 
God. The finitude of this relation consists in the fact that it is subjective, 
that it is this general conception in fact. God has existence, but He has only 
this purely finite existence in our idea of Him. 

This is one-sided; we have introduced into this content, namely, God, the 
taint of that one-sidedness, that finitude, which is termed the idea of God. 
The main point is that the idea should get rid of this defect whereby it is 
something merely represented in the mind, something subjective, and that 
this content should have attached to it the determination of Being. 

We have to consider this second mediation as it appears in this finite 
form, or form of the Understanding, in the shape of the Ontological Proof. 
This proof starts from the Notion or conception of God, and goes from this 
to Being. We do not find this transition amongst the ancients, for instance in 
Greek philosophy, nor was it made in the Christian Church till after a long 
time. It was one of the great scholastic philosophers, Anselm, Archbishop 


of Canterbury, that profound, philosophical thinker, who first grasped this 
idea. 

We have the idea of God; but He is not merely an idea, He is. How are 
we to make this transition? How are we to get to see that God is not merely 
something subjective in us? How is this determination of Being to be 
mediated with God? 

The Kantian criticism was directed against this so-called Ontological 
Proof too, and with triumphant success, so to speak, in its day. It is still held 
at the present day that these proofs have been refuted as being worthless 
efforts on the part of the Understanding. We have, however, already 
recognised the fact that the act whereby these higher thoughts are here 
reached is the act of Spirit, the act peculiarly belonging to thinking Spirit, 
which Man will not renounce the right to exercise; and so, too, this proof is 
an act of the same sort. 

The ancients did not know of this transition; for, in order to arrive at it, it 
is necessary that Spirit should go down into itself as deeply as possible. 
Spirit, when once it has arrived at its highest form of freedom, namely, 
subjectivity, first conceives this thought of God as subjective, and reaches 
first this antithesis of subjectivity and objectivity. 

Anselm expressed the nature of this transition in the following fashion. 
The idea of God is that He is absolutely perfect. If accordingly we think of 
God only as idea, then we find that what is merely subjective, and merely 
represented in the form of an idea, is defective, and not perfect; for that is 
the more perfect which is not merely represented as an idea, but also is, 
really is. Therefore, since God is what is most perfect, He is not idea 
merely, but, on the contrary, He is possessed of actuality or reality. 

The later, broader, and more rational form which represents the 
development of this thought of Anselm asserts that the conception or 


Notion of God implies that He is the Substance of all realities, the most real 
Essence. But Being also is reality, therefore Being belongs to Him. 

It has been urged against this that Being is no reality, that it does not 
belong to the reality of a notion. Reality in a notion or conception implies 
determinate content in a notion, but Being adds nothing to the notion or to 
the content of the notion. Kant has put it in the following plausible form: I 
form an idea of a hundred thalers; but the notion or conception, the 
determinateness of the content is the same whether I form an idea of them, 
or whether I actually possess them. 

As against the first proposition that Being ought to follow from the 
Notion in general, it has been urged that Notion and Being are different 
from each other: the Notion thus exists for itself, while Being is different. 
Being must come to the Notion from the outside, from elsewhere. Being is 
not involved in the Notion. This can be put in a very plausible way by the 
aid of the hundred thalers. 

In ordinary life an idea of a hundred thalers is called a notion or 
conception. That is not a notion at all in which you may have any kind of 
determination of content. It is certainly true that Being may not belong to an 
abstract sense-idea such as blue, or to any determinateness of the 
Understanding which happens to be in my mind; but then this ought not to 
be called a notion. 

The Notion, and still more the absolute Notion, the Notion in-and-for- 
itself, the Notion of God, is to be taken for itself, and this Notion contains 
Being as a determinate characteristic. Being is a form of the 
determinateness of the Notion. This may easily be shown to be the case in 
two ways. 

First of all, the Notion is essentially the Universal which determines 
itself, which particularises itself; it is what has the active power of 
differentiation, of particularising and determining itself, of positing a 


finitude, and of negating this its own finitude, and of being through the 
negation of this finitude identical with itself. 

This is the Notion in general. This is just what the Notion of God, the 
absolute Notion, God, really is. God as Spirit or as love means that God 
particularises Himself, begets the Son, creates the world, an Other of 
Himself, and possesses Himself, is identical with Himself, in this Other. 

In the Notion in general, and still more in the Idea, what, in fact, we see 
is, that through the negation of the particularisation, the positing of which 1s 
at the same time the work of the activity which He Himself is, He is 
identical with Himself, relates Himself to Himself. 

The primary question is, What is Being? what is this attribute, this 
determinateness, namely, reality? Being is nothing but the unutterable, the 
inconceivable; it is not that concrete something which the Notion is, but 
merely the abstraction of reference to self. We may say, it is immediacy, 
Being is the Immediate in general, and conversely the Immediate is Being, 
it is in relation to itself, that is, the mediation is negated. 

This determination, namely, reference to self, or immediacy, accordingly 
directly exists for itself in the Notion in general, and it is involved in the 
absolute Notion, in the Notion of God, that He is reference to self. This 
abstract reference to self is directly found in the Notion itself. 

The Notion is what has life, what is self-mediating; and so Being, too, is 
one of its characteristics. Being is different from the Notion to this extent, 
that Being is not the entire Notion, but is only one of its characteristics, 
merely that simple aspect of the Notion in virtue of which it is at home with 
itself, 1s self-identity. 

Being is the determination which is found in the Notion as something 
different from the Notion, because the Notion is the whole of which Being 
is only one determination. The other point is that the Notion contains this 
determination in itself, this latter is one of its determinations; but Being is 


also different from the Notion, because the Notion is the totality. In so far as 
they are different, mediation forms a necessary element in their union. 

They are not immediately identical; all immediacy is true and real only 
in so far as it is mediation within self, and conversely all mediation, in so 
far as it is immediacy in itself, has reference to self. The Notion is different 
from Being, and the peculiar quality of the difference lies in this that the 
Notion absorbs and abolishes it. 

The Notion is the totality, represented by the movement, the process, 
whereby it makes itself objective. The Notion as such, as distinct from 
Being, is something purely subjective, and that implies a defect. The 
Notion, however, is all that 1s deepest and highest. The very idea of the 
Notion implies that it has to do away with this defect of subjectivity, with 
this distinction between itself and Being, and has to objectify itself. It is 
itself the act of producing itself as something which has Being, as 
something objective. 

Whenever we think of the Notion, we must give up the idea that it is 
something which we only possess, and construct within ourselves. The 
Notion is the Soul, the final-end of an object, of what has life; what we call 
Soul is the Notion, and in Spirit, in consciousness, the Notion as such 
attains to existence as a free Notion existing in its subjectivity as distinct 
from its reality as such. 

The sun, the animal is the Notion merely, but has not the Notion; for 
them the Notion has not become objective. It is in consciousness and not in 
the sun that we find that division which is called I, the existing Notion, the 
Notion in its subjective reality, and I, this Notion, am the subjective. 

No man, however, is content with his mere self-hood. The Ego is active, 
and this activity shows itself in objectifying self, in giving to it reality, 
definite existence. In its more extended and concrete signification, this 


activity of the Notion is impulse. All sense of satisfaction arises through 


this process whereby subjectivity is done away with, and what is inward 
and subjective is posited as at the same time outward, objective, and real, 
that process by which the unity of the merely subjective and merely 
objective is brought about, and the two are stripped of their one-sidedness. 

There is nothing so well illustrated by all that goes on in the world as the 
abolition of the antithesis of subjective and objective, whereby the unity of 
the two 1s effected. 

The thought of Anselm, therefore, so far as its content is concerned, is 
the truer and more necessary thought; but the form of the proof deduced 
from it is certainly defective in the same way as the modes of mediation 
previously referred to. This unity of Notion and Being is hypothetical, and 
its defect consists just in the very fact of its being hypothetical. 

What is presupposed is that the pure Notion, the Notion in-and-for-itself, 
the Notion of God, is, involves Being also. 

If we compare this content with faith or immediate knowledge, we shall 
find that the content is the same as that of Anselm’s presupposition. 

When the matter is regarded from this standpoint of immediate 
knowledge, what is said is this. It is a fact of consciousness that I have the 
idea of God, and along with this idea, Being must be given, so that Being is 
bound up with the content of the idea. If it is said that we believe it, that we 
know it immediately, then the unity of the idea and Being is expressed in 
the form of the presupposition just exactly as it is in Anselm’s argument, 
and we have not got one bit further. This is the presupposition we 
everywhere meet with in Spinoza too. He defines the Absolute Cause, 
Substance, as that which cannot be thought of as not existing, the 
conception of which involves existence; that is, the idea of God is directly 
bound up with Being. 

This inseparableness of Notion and Being is found in an absolute form 
only in the case of God. The finitude of things consists in the fact that the 


Notion, and the determinate form of the Notion, and the Being of the 
Notion, are essentially different. The finite is what does not correspond to 
its notion or rather to the Notion. 

We have the notion of Soul; the reality, the Being is represented by the 
corporeal form. Man is mortal; we express this truth also by saying, Soul 
and body can part. There we have the fact of separation, but in the pure 
Notion we have the inseparableness referred to. 

When we say that every impulse is an example of the Notion which 
realises itself, we are saying what is formally correct; the impulse which has 
received satisfaction is undoubtedly infinite so far as the form is concerned. 
But the impulse has a content, and so far as the determinate character of its 
content is concerned, it is finite and limited; in this respect it does not 
correspond to the Notion, to the pure Notion. 

This is the explanation of what is involved in the standpoint of the 
knowledge of the Notion. What was considered last was the knowledge of 
God, the certainty of the existence of God in general. The essential thought 
in this connection is the following. When we have knowledge of an object, 
the object is before us; we are directly related to it. But this immediacy 
involves mediation, what was called the act of rising to God, the fact that 
the human spirit comes to consider the finite as non-existent. 

By means of this negation Man’s spirit raises itself to God, brings itself 
into harmony with God. The conclusion: I know that God is, is the simple 
relation which has originated in this negation. 


AMPLIFICATION OF THE ONTOLOGICAL PROOF IN THE 
LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION FOR 
THE YEAR 1831. 
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IN THE SPHERE of revealed religion what we have first to consider is the 
abstract Notion or conception of God. This free, pure revealed Notion is 
what forms the basis. The manifestation of the Notion, its Being for an 
Other, is its existence, and the region in which this existence shows itself is 
the finite spirit. This is the second point — finite Spirit and finite 
consciousness are concrete. The chief thing in this religion is to attain to a 
knowledge of the process whereby God manifests Himself in the finite 
spirit, and is identical with Himself in it. The third point is the identity of 
the Notion and existence. Identity here is, strictly speaking, an awkward 
expression, for what we have in God 1s essentially life. 

In the forms hitherto treated of we advanced from what was lower to 
what was higher, and took as the starting-point one definite form of 
existence regarded in its different aspects. Being was first taken in its most 
comprehensive aspect as contingent Being, in the Cosmological Proof. The 
truth of contingent Being is Being necessary in-and-for-itself. Existence 
was then further conceived of as involving relations of ends, and this 
supplied us with the Teleological Proof. Here there is an advance, a 
beginning from existence as actually given and present. These proofs 
consequently form part of the finite determination of God. The Notion of 
God is that of something boundless, not boundless in the bad sense, but 
rather as representing what has at the same time the most determinate 
character possible, pure self-determination. These first proofs belong to the 


domain of finite connection, of finite determination, since we start with 


what is given. Here, on the other hand, the starting-point is the free, pure 
Notion, and it is accordingly at this stage that we meet with the Ontological 
Proof of the existence of God. It constitutes the abstract metaphysical basis 
of this stage. It was first discovered in Christendom by Anselm of 
Canterbury. It was then further developed by all the later philosophers, by 
Descartes, Leibnitz, and Wolff, yet always along with the other proofs, 
though it alone is the true one. The Ontological Proof starts from the 
Notion. The Notion is considered to be something subjective, and is defined 
as something opposed to the object and to reality. Here it constitutes the 
starting-point, and what we have got to do is to show that Being, too, 
belongs to this Notion. The exact method of procedure is as follows. The 
Notion of God is first of all described, and it is shown that He cannot be 
conceived of unless as including Being in Himself. In so far as Being is 
separated from the Notion, God exists in a merely subjective way in our 
thought. As thus subjective He is imperfect, and imperfection belongs only 
to finite Spirit. It has to be shown that it is not only our notion which exists, 
but that He exists independent of our thinking. Anselm states the proof in 
the following simple form: God is what is most perfect, beyond which 
nothing can be thought of as existing; if God is merely an idea, then He is 
not what is most perfect. This, however, is in contradiction with the first 
statement; for we consider that as perfect which is not merely an idea, but 
which is also possessed of Being. If God is merely subjective, we could 
bring forward something higher which would be possessed of Being as 
well. This is further developed as follows. We begin with what is most 
perfect, and this is defined as the most real Essence, as the Substance of all 
realities. This has been termed possibility. The Notion as subjective, since it 
is distinguished from Being, is merely what is possible, or at all events it 
ought to be what is possible. According to the old Logic, possibility exists 
only where it can be shown that no contradiction exists. Realities are, in 


accordance with this idea, to be considered as existing in God only in their 
affirmative aspect, as limitless, and in such a way that negation is supposed 
to be eliminated. But it is easy to prove that in this case all that is left 1s the 
abstraction of something which is one with itself. For when we speak of 
realities we mean to imply that they represent different characteristics, such 
as wisdom, righteousness, almighty power, ommiscience. These 
characteristics are attributes which may easily be shown to be in 
contradiction with each other. Goodness is not righteousness; absolute 
power is in contradiction with wisdom; for this latter presupposes final- 
ends. Power, on the other hand, means the limitlessness of negation and 
production. If, as is demanded, the Notion is not to contradict itself, all 
determinateness must be dropped, for every judgment or difference 
advances to the state of opposition. God is the Substance of all realities, it is 
said, and since one of these is Being, Being is consequently united with the 
Notion. This proof maintained itself until recent times, and we find it 
worked out particularly in Mendelssohn’s “Morning Hours.” Spinoza 
defines the Notion or conception of God by saying that it 1s that which 
cannot be conceived of apart from Being. The finite is something whose 
existence does not correspond to the Notion. The species is realised in 
existing individuals, but these are transitory; the species is the Universal for 
itself. In the case of the finite, existence does not correspond to the Notion. 
On the other hand, in the case of the Infinite, which is determined within 
itself, the reality must correspond to the Notion; this is the Idea, the unity of 
subject and object. Kant criticised this proof, and the objections he urged 
against it were as follows. If God is defined as the Substance of all realities, 
then Being does not belong to Him, for Being is no reality. It makes no 
difference to the Notion or conception whether it exists or does not exist, it 
remains the same. Already in Anselm’s day this objection was urged by a 
monk who said, “The fact of my forming an idea of anything does not 


therefore imply that the thing exists.” Kant maintains that a hundred thalers 
really remain the same whether I merely form an idea of them or actually 
possess them; consequently Being is not a reality, or real predicate, since 
nothing is added by it to the Notion. It may be granted that Being is not any 
determinate content; all the same, nothing certainly should be added to the 
Notion. (We may remark in passing that to speak of every wretched form of 
existence as a notion is to go on quite wrong lines.) On the contrary, it 
should be rid of the defect attaching to it in that it is merely something 
subjective, and is not the Idea. The Notion which is only something 
subjective, and is divorced from Being, is a nullity. In the form of the proof 
as given by Anselm, the infinitude consists in the very fact that it is not one- 
sided, something purely subjective to which Being does not attach. The 
Understanding keeps Being and the Notion strictly apart, and considers 
each as self-identical. But even according to the ordinary idea the Notion 
apart from Being is considered one-sided and untrue, and so, too, Being in 
which there is no Notion is looked on as notionless Being, Being which is 
inconceivable. This antithesis which is found in finitude cannot have any 
place in connection with the Infinite or God. 

But it is the following circumstance which makes the proof 
unsatisfactory. That most perfect and most real existence is in fact a 
presupposition measured by which Being for itself and the Notion for itself 
are one-sided. Descartes and Spinoza defined God as the cause of Himself. 
Notion and existence form an identity; in other words, God as Notion 
cannot be conceived of without Being. What is unsatisfactory in this view is 
that we have here a presupposition, and this means that the Notion 
measured by this standard of hypothetical necessity must be something 
subjective. 

The finite and subjective, however, is not finite only as measured by the 
standard supplied by that presupposition. It is finite in itself, and is 


consequently the antithesis of itself. It is the unsolved contradiction. Being 
is supposed to be distinct from the Notion. We may imagine we can regard 
this latter as strictly subjective, as finite; but the essential characteristic of 
Being is in the Notion itself. This finitude of subjectivity is done away with 
in the Notion itself, and the unity of Being and the Notion is not a 
presupposition relatively to the latter, and by which it is measured. Being in 
its immediacy 1s contingent, and we have seen that its truth is necessity. The 
Notion necessarily involves Being, and this is simple reference to self, the 
absence of mediation. If we consider the Notion, we find it to be that in 
which all difference is absorbed, and in which all determinations are merely 
ideal. This ideality is mediation or difference, which has been absorbed and 
removed, perfect clearness, pure transparency, being at home with self. The 
freedom of the Notion is just absolute reference to self, identity which 1s 
also immediacy, unity without mediation. The Notion thus has Being in 
itself potentially. Its very meaning is that it does away with its one- 
sidedness. The idea that Being can be separated from the Notion is a mere 
fancy. When Kant says that it is impossible to extract reality from the 
Notion, he is thinking of the Notion as something finite. But the finite is just 
what annuls itself; and if we were to think of the Notion in this way as 
divorced from Being, we should just have that very reference to self which 
Being essentially is. 

The Notion, however, has not Being in itself potentially only. It is not 
seen to be there merely by us; but, on the contrary, the Notion is actual 
Being, Being for itself also. It abolishes its subjectivity, and objectifies 
itself. Man realises his ends; that is, what was, to begin with, merely ideal 
loses its one-sidedness, and is consequently made into something which has 
Being. The Notion shows itself eternally in that activity whereby Being is 
posited as identical with itself. In perception, feeling, &c., we have outward 
objects before us; but we take them up into ourselves, and thus the objects 


are ideal in us. The Notion is thus the continuous act whereby it abolishes 
its difference. When we regard closely the nature of the Notion, we see that 
this identity with Being is no longer a presupposition, but a result. The 
course of procedure is as follows: the Notion makes itself objective, turns 
itself into reality, and is thus the truth, the unity of subject and object. God 
is an immortal living Being, says Plato, whose body and soul are united in 
one. Those who separate the two sides do not get beyond what is finite and 
untrue. 

The standpoint which we here occupy is the Christian one. We have here 
the Notion of God in its entire freedom. This Notion is identical with Being. 
Being is the poorest of all abstractions; but the Notion is not so poor as not 
to contain this determination in it. We have not to deal with Being in the 
poverty of abstraction, in immediacy in its bad form, but with Being as the 
Being of God, as absolutely concrete Being, distinguished from God. The 
consciousness of finite Spirit is concrete Being, the material for the 
realisation of the Notion of God. Here it is not a question of any addition of 
Being to the Notion, or merely of a unity of the Notion and Being — such 
expressions are awkward and misleading. The unity is rather to be 
conceived of as an absolute process, as the living movement of God, and 
this means that the two sides are distinguished from each other, while the 
process is thought of as that absolute, continuous act of eternal self- 
production. Here we have the concrete and popular idea of God as Spirit. 
The Notion of Spirit is the Notion which has Being in-and-for-itself, that is 
to say, knowledge. This infinite Notion is negative reference to self. When 
thus posited it is judgment, the act of distinguishing, self-differentiation. 
But what is thus differentiated, and which at first appears as something 
outward, devoid of Spirit, outside of God, is really identical with the 
Notion. The development of this Idea is the absolute truth. In the Christian 
religion it is known that God has revealed Himself, and it is the very nature 


of God to reveal Himself, and to reveal is to differentiate. What is revealed 
is just that God is the revealed God. 

Religion must be something for all men; for those who have so purified 
their thought that they know what exists in the pure element of thought, and 
who have arrived at a philosophical knowledge of what God is, as well as 
for such as have not got beyond feeling and ordinary ideas. 

Man is not merely pure thought. On the contrary, thought manifests itself 
as perception or picture-thought, or in the form of ordinary ideas. The 
absolute truth which is revealed to Man must therefore exist for him as a 
being who forms general ideas and sensuous images, who has feelings and 
sensations. This is the mark by which religion in general is distinguished 
from philosophy. Philosophy thinks what otherwise exists only for the 
ordinary idea and sensuous perception. Man who thus forms general ideas, 
is in his character as Man a thinking being also, and the substance of 
religion comes to him as a being who thinks. It is only a thinking being that 
can have a religion, and to think is also to form ideas, though the former act 
alone is the free form of truth. The Understanding thinks too, but it does not 
get beyond identity; for it the Notion is Notion, and Being is Being. These 
two one-sided categories always keep this one-sided form, so far as it is 
concerned. In their true nature, on the other hand, these finite forms are no 
longer held to be inherently identical on the ground that they are, but rather 
they are considered to be merely moments of a totality. 

Those who find fault with philosophy for thinking religion, for stating 
religion in terms of thought, don’t know what they want. Hatred and vanity 
here come directly into play under the outward guise of humility. True 
humility consists in having the spirit absorbed in the truth, in losing 
ourselves in what is most inward, in having within us the object, and the 
object only. Thus anything subjective which may still be present in feeling, 
disappears. We have to consider the Idea from the purely speculative point 


of view, and to justify its claims as against the Understanding, and against it 
as being hostile to all content of religion whatsoever. This content is called 
a mystery, because it is something hidden from the Understanding; for the 
latter does not get the length of the process which this unity is, and thus it is 
that everything speculative, everything philosophical, is for the 
Understanding a mystery. 
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THE PRESENT VOLUME of Prolegomena completes the second edition of 
my LOGIC OF HEGEL which originally appeared in 1874. The translation, 
which was issued as a separate volume in the autumn of 1892, had been 
subjected to revision throughout: such faults as I could detect had been 
amended, and many changes made in the form of expression with the hope 
of rendering the interpretation clearer and more adequate. But, with a 
subject so abstruse and complicated as Hegel’s Logic, and a style so abrupt 
and condensed as that adopted in his Encyclopaedia, a_ satisfactory 
translation can hardly fall within the range of possibilities. Only the 
enthusiasm of youth could have thrown itself upon such an enterprise; and 
later years have but to do what they may to fulfil the obligations of a task 
whose difficulties have come to seem nearly insuperable. The translation 
volume was introduced by a sketch of the growth of the Encyclopaedia 
through the three editions published in its author’s lifetime: and an appendix 
of notes supplied some literary and historical elucidations of the text, with 
quotations bearing on the philosophical development between Kant and 
Hegel. 

The Prolegomena, which have grown to more than twice their original 
extent, are two-thirds of them new matter. The lapse of twenty years could 
not but involve a change in the writer’s attitude, at least in details, towards 
both facts and problems. The general purpose of the work, however, still 
remains the same, to supply an introduction to the study of Hegel, 
especially his Logic, and to philosophy in general. But, in the work of 
altering and inserting, I can hardly imagine that I have succeeded in 
adjusting the additions to the older work with that artful juncture which 


would simulate the continuity of organic growth. To perform that feat 
would require a master who surveyed from an imperial outlook the whole 
system of Hegelianism in its history and meaning; and I at least do not 
profess such a mastery. Probably therefore a critical review will discern 
inequalities in the ground, and even discrepancies in the statement, of the 
several chapters. To remove these strains of inconsistency would in any 
case have been a work of time and trouble: and, after all, mere differences 
in depth or breadth of view may have their uses. The writer cannot always 
compel the reader to understand him, as he himself has not always the same 
faculty to penetrate and comprehend the problems he deals with. In these 
arduous paths of research it may well happen that the clearest and truest 
perceptions are not always those which communicate themselves with 
fullest persuasion and gift of insight. Schopenhauer has somewhere 
compared the structure of his philosophical work to the hundred-gated 
Thebes: so many, he says, are the points of access it offers for the pilgrims 
after truth to reach its central dogma. So — if one may parallel little things 
with his adventurous quest — even the less speculative chapters, and the 
less consecutive discourse, of these Prolegomena may prove helpful to 
some individual mood or phase of mind. If — as I suspect — the Second 
Book should elicit the complaint that the reader has been kept wandering 
too long and too deviously in the Porches of Philosophy, 1 will hope that 
sometimes in the course of these rovings he may come across a wicket-gate 
where he can enter, and — which is the main thing — gather truth fresh and 
fruitful for himself. 

Fourteen chapters, viz. II, XXIV, and the group from VII to XVIII 
inclusive, are in this edition almost entirely new. Three chapters of the first 
edition, numbered XIX, XXII, XXIII, have been dropped. For the rest, 
Chaps. II-VI in the present correspond to Chaps. II-V in the first edition: 
Chap. XIX to parts of VU, VIII: Chaps. XX-XXIII to Chaps. [X-XII: 


Chaps. XXV-XXX to Chaps. XIII-XVUHI: and Chaps. XXXI, XXXII to 
Chaps. XX, X XI. But some of those nominally retained have been largely 
rewritten. 

The new chapters present, amongst other things, a synopsis of the 
progress of thought in Germany during the half-century which is bisected 
by the year 1800, with some indication of the general conditions of the 
intellectual world, and with some reference to the interconnexion of 
speculation and actuality. Jacobi and Herder, Kant, Fichte, and Schelling 
have been especially brought under succinct review. In the first edition I did 
Kant less than justice. I have now, so far as my limits allowed, tried to 
rectify the impression; and even more perhaps, by a clear palinode, to 
tender my apology for the meagre and somewhat inappreciative notice I 
gave to the great names of Fichte and Schelling. For like reasons, and from 
a growing perception how much post-Kantian thought owed to the pre- 
Kantian thinkers, Spinoza and Leibniz have been partly brought within my 
range. If, furthermore, I may seem to have transgressed the due amount of 
allusions and comparisons drawn from Plato and Aristotle, Bacon and Mill, 
the excuse must be sought in that fixture of philosophical horizon which can 
hardly but creep on after a quarter of a century spent in teaching philosophy 
under the customs and ordinances of the Oxford School of Classical 
Philology. 

It would be to mistake the scope of this survey to seek in it a history of 
the philosophers of the period I have named. They have been presented, not 
in and for themselves, but as momenta or constituent! factors in producing 
Hegel’s conception of the aim and method of philosophy. To do this it was 
necessary to lay stress on their inner purport and implications: to treat the 
individual thinker in subordination to the general movement of ideas: to 
give, as far as was possible, a constructive conception of them rather than 
an analysis and chronicle. Yet as the picture had to be done, so to say, with a 


few vigorous touches, and made characteristic rather than descriptive, it 
cannot have that fairness and completeness which only patient study of 
every feature and untiring experiment in reconstruction can enable even the 
artist to produce. I may have seemed to confine the environment too 
exclusively to continental thinkers: but this is not, I think, due to any anti- 
patriotic bias. English (by which term, I may explain to my countrymen, I 
mean English-writing) thought, if it has its own intrinsic value, has after all 
been only an occasional influence, of suggestion and modification, in 
Germany. It is not therefore an integral portion of my theme. Even in Kant’s 
case, too much may be made of the stimulus he received from Hume. 

Even twenty years ago, my translation could hardly be described literally 
aS a voice crying in the wilderness. But since that time there has been a 
considerable out-put of history, translation, and criticism referring to the 
great age of German philosophy, and a comparatively numerous group of 
writers, more or less familiar with the aims and principles of that period, 
have treated various parts of philosophy with notable independence and 
originality. To these writers it has sometimes been found convenient to give 
the title of Neo-Kantians, or Neo-Hegelians. The prefix suggests that they 
do not in all points reproduce the ideal or the caricature which vulgar 
tradition fancied, and perhaps still fancies, to be implied in German 
‘transcendentalism.’ And that for the good reason that the springs of the 
movement lie in the natural and national revulsion of English habits of 
mind. Slowly, but at length, the storms of the great European revolution 
found their way to our intellectual world, and shook church and state, 
society and literature. The homeless spirit of the age had to reconsider the 
task of rebuilding its house of life. It may have been that some of the 
seekers, in the fervour of a first impression, spoke unadvisedly, as if 
salvation could and would come to English philosophy only by Kant and 
Hegel. Yet, there was a real foundation for the belief that the insularity — 


however necessary in its season, and however admirable in some of its 
results — which had secluded and narrowed the British mind since the 
middle of the eighteenth century, needed something deeper and stronger 
than French ‘ideology’ to bring it abreast of the requirements of the age. 
Whatever may be the drawbacks of transcendentalism, they are virtues 
when set beside the vulgar ideals of enlightenment by superficialisation. 
Mill has well pointed out how the spirit of Coleridge was for the higher 
intellectual life a needful complement to the spirit of Bentham. Yet the spirit 
of Coleridge had but caught some of the side-lights and romantic 
illuminations: it had not dared to face the central sun either in literature or 
philosophy. The scholar who has given us excellent versions of Fichte’s 
lighter works, those who have translated and expounded Kant, and the great 
author who opened German literature to the British public, have brought us 
nearer the higher teaching of Germany. In Germany itself it has always been 
the possession only of the few. Even at the height of the classical period 
there were litterateurs who vended thousands of their books for Goethe’s 
hundreds, and the great philosophers had ten opponents to one follower 
even amongst the teachers of their day. Yet Goethe and not Kotzebue gave 
the permanent law to literature; Hegel, and not Krug or Fries, has 
influenced philosophy. To have had the resolution to learn in this school is 
the merit of ‘Neo-Hegelianism.’ It has probably not found Kant free from 
puzzles and contradictions, or Hegel always intelligible. But the example of 
the Germans has served to widen and deepen our ideas of philosophy: to 
make us think more highly of its function, and to realise that it is essentially 
science, and the science of supreme reality. And it has at least familiarised 
many with the heresy that dilettantism and occasional fits of speculativeness 
are worth as little in philosophy as elsewhere. To have striven for dignity in 
its scope, and scientific security in its method, is something. If the Neo- 
Hegelian has not given philosophy a settled language, it may be urged that a 


philosophical language cannot be created by the easy device of inventing a 
few Hellenistic-seeming vocables. 

I could have wished to make these volumes a worthier contribution to 
the work whereby these and other writers have recently enriched our island 
philosophy. Not least because of the honoured name I have ventured to 
write on the dedication-page. If, as Epicurus said, we should above all be 
grateful to the past, the first meed is from the scholar due to the teachers of 
earlier years, and not least those who have now entered into their rest. I do 
not forget what I, and others, owed to T. H. Green, my predecessor in the 
Chair of Moral Philosophy; that example of high-souled devotion to truth, 
and of earnest and intrepid thinking on the deep things of eternity. But at 
this season the memory of my Oxford tutor and friend is naturally most 
prominent. The late Master of Balliol College was more than a mere scholar 
or a mere philosopher. He seemed so idealist and yet so practical: so realist 
and yet so full of high ideals: so delicately kind and yet so severely 
reasonable. You felt he saw life more steadily and saw it more whole than 
others: as one reality in which religion and philosophy, art and business, the 
sciences and theology, were severally but elements and aspects. To the 
amateurs of novelty, to the slaves of specialisation, to the devotees of any 
narrow way, such largeness might, with the impatience natural to limited 
minds, have seemed indifference. So must appear those who on higher 
planes hear all the parts in the harmony of humanity, and with the justice of 
a wise love maintain an intellectual S6prosyné. On his pupils this secret 
power of an other-world serenity laid an irresistible spell, and bore in upon 
them the conviction that beyond scholarship and logic there was the fuller 
truth of life and the all-embracing duty of doing their best to fulfil the 
amplest requirements of their place. 

In earlier days Jowett had been keenly interested in German philosophy, 
and had made a version (most of which was still extant in 1868) of the 


Logic I have translated. But Greek literature, and above all Plato, drew him 
to more congenial fields. It was on his suggestion, — or shall I say 
injunction — at that date, that the work I had casually begun was some 
years later prosecuted to completion. It was his words, again, two years ago, 
that bade me spare no labour in the work of revision. 

OXFORD, 

December, 1893. 


FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Oe 


THE ‘LoGic OF Hegel’ is a name which may be given to two separate 
books. One of these is the ‘Science of Logic’ (Wissenschaft der Logik), first 
published in three volumes (1812-1816), while its author was schoolmaster 
at Nuremberg. A second edition was on its way, when Hegel was suddenly 
cut off, after revising the first volume only. In the ‘Secret of Hegel,’ the 
earlier part of this Logic has been translated by Dr. Hutchison Stirling, with 
whose name German philosophy is chiefly associated in this country. 

The other Logic, of which the present work is a translation, forms the 
First Part in the ‘Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences.’ The first 
edition of the Encyclopaedia appeared at Heidelberg in 1817; the second in 
1827; and the third in 1830. It is well to bear in mind that these dates take 
us back forty or fifty years, to a time when modern science and Inductive 
Logic had yet to win their laurels, and when the world was in many ways 
different from what it is now. The earliest edition of the Encyclopaedia 
contained the pith of the system. The subsequent editions brought some new 
materials, mainly intended to smooth over and explain the transitions 
between the various sections, and to answer the objections of critics. The 
work contained a synopsis of philosophy in the form of paragraphs, and was 
to be supplemented by the viva voce remarks of the lecturer. 

The present volume is translated from the edition of 1843, forming the 
Sixth Volume in Hegel’s Collected Works. It consists of two nearly equal 
portions. One halt here printed in more open type, contains Hegel’s 
Encyclopaedia, with all the author’s own additions. The first paragraph 
under each number marks the earliest and simplest statement of the first 
edition. The other half, here printed in closer type, is made up of the notes 


taken in lecture by the editor (Henning) and by Professors Hotho and 
Michelet. These notes for the most part connect the several sections, rather 
than explain their statements. Their genuineness is vouched for by their 
being almost verbally the same with other parts of Hegel’s own writings. 

The translation has tried to keep as closely as possible to the meaning, 
without always adhering very rigorously to the words of the original. It is, 
however, much more literal in the later and systematic part, than in the 
earlier chapters. 

The Prolegomena which precede the translation have not been given in 
the hope or with the intention of expounding the Hegelian system. They 
merely seek to remove certain obstacles, and to render Hegel less 
tantalizingly hard to those who approach him for the first time. How far 
they will accomplish this, remains to be seen. 

OXFORD, 

September, 1873. 


BOOK I. OUTLOOKS AND APPROACHES TO HEGEL 
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CHAPTER I. WHY HEGEL IS HARD TO UNDERSTAND. 
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‘THE CONDEMNATION,’ SAYS Hegel, ‘which a great man lays upon the 
world, is to force it to explain him+.’ The greatness of Hegel, if it be 
measured by this standard, must be something far above common. 
Interpreters of his system have contradicted each other, almost as variously 
as the several commentators on the Bible. He is claimed as their head by 
widely different schools of thought, all of which appeal to him as the 
original source of their line of argument. The Right wing, and the Left, as 
well as the Centre, profess to be the genuine descendants of the prophet, 
and to inherit the mantle of his inspiration. If we believe one side, Hegel is 
only to be rightly appreciated when we divest his teaching of every shred of 
religion and orthodoxy which it retains. If we believe another class of 
expositors, he was the champion of Christianity. 

These contradictory views may be safely left to abolish each other. But 
diversity of opinion on such topics is neither unnatural, nor unusual. The 
meaning and the bearings of a great event, or a great character, or a great 
work of reasoned thought, will be estimated and explained in different 
ways, according to the effect they produce on different minds and different 
levels of life and society. Those effects, perhaps, will not present 
themselves in their true character, until long after the original excitement 
has passed away. To some minds, the chief value of the Hegelian system 
will lie in its vindication of the truths of natural and revealed religion, and 
in the agreement of the elaborate reasonings of the philosopher with the 
simple aspirations of mankind towards higher things. To others that system 
will have most interest as a philosophical history of thought, — an 
exposition of that organic development of reason, which underlies and 


constitutes all the varied and complex movement of the world. To a third 
class, again, it may seem at best an instrument or method of investigation, 
stating the true law by which knowledge proceeds in its endeavour to 
comprehend and assimilate existing nature. 

While these various meanings may be given to the Hegelian scheme of 
thought, the majority of the world either pronounce Hegel to be altogether 
unintelligible, or banish him to the limbo of a priori thinkers, — that 
bourne from which no philosopher returns. To argue with those who start 
from the latter conviction would be an ungrateful, and probably a 
superfluous task. Wisdom is justified, we may be sure, of all her children. 
But it may be possible to admit the existence of difficulties, and agree to 
some extent with those who complain that Hegel is impenetrable and hard 
as adamant. There can be no doubt of the forbidding aspect of the most 
prominent features in his system. He is hard in himself, and his readers find 
him hard. His style is not of the best, and to foreign eyes seems unequal. At 
times he is eloquent, stirring, and striking: again his turns are harsh, and his 
clauses tiresome to disentangle: and we are always coming upon that 
childlikeness of literary manner, which English taste fancies it can detect in 
some of the greatest works of German genius; There are faults in Hegel, 
which obscure his meaning: but more obstacles are due to the nature of the 
work, and the pre-occupations of our minds. There is something in him 
which fascinates the thinker, and which inspires a sympathetic student with 
the vigour and the hopefulness of the spring-time. 

Perhaps the main hindrance in the way of a clear vision is the contrast 
which Hegelian philosophy offers to our ordinary habits of mind. Generally 
speaking, we rest contented if we can get tolerably near our object, and 
form a general picture of it to set before ourselves. It might almost be said 
that we have never thought of such a thing as being in earnest either with 
our words or with our thoughts. We get into a way of speaking with an 


uncertain latitude of meaning, and leave a good deal to the fellow-feeling of 
our hearers, who are expected to mend what is defective in our utterances. 
For most of us the place of exact thought is supplied by metaphors and 
pictures, by mental images, and figures generalised from the senses. And 
thus it happens that, when we come upon a single precise and definite 
statement, neither exceeding nor falling short in its meaning, we are thrown 
out of our reckoning. Our fancy and memory have nothing left for them to 
do: and, as fancy and memory make up the greater part of what we loosely 
call thinking, our powers of thought seem to be brought to a standstill. 
Those who crave for fluent reading, or prefer easy writing, something 
within the pale of our usual mental lines, are more likely to find what they 
seek in the ten partially correct and approximate ways commonly used to 
give expression to a truth, than in the one simple and accurate statement of 
the thought. We prefer a familiar name, and an accustomed image, on which 
our faculties may work. But in the atmosphere of Hegelian thought, we feel 
very much as if we had been lifted into a vacuum, where we cannot breathe, 
and which is a fit habitation for unrecognisable ghosts only. 

Nor is this all. The traveller, as his train climbs the heights of Alps or 
Apennines, occasionally, after circling in grand curve upon the mountain- 
side, and perhaps after having been dragged mysterious distances through 
the gloom of a tunnel, finds himself as it would seem back at the same place 
as he looked forth from some minutes before; and it is only after a brief 
comparison that he realises he now commands a wider view from a point 
some hundreds of feet higher. So the student of Hegel — (and it might be 
the case with Fichte also) as the machinery of the dialectical method, with 
its thesis, antithesis, and synthesis, carries him round and round from term 
to term of thought — like the Logos and the Spirit, which blow us 
whithersoever they list — begins to suffer from dizziness at the 
apprehension that he has been the victim of phantasmagoria and has not 


really moved at all. It is only later — if ever — that he recognises that the 
scene, though similar, is yet not altogether the same. It is only later — if 
ever — that he understands that the path of philosophy is no wandering 
from land to land more remote in search of a lost Absolute, a vanished God; 
no setting forth of new and strange facts, of new Gods, but the revelation in 
fuller and fuller truth of the immanent reality in whom we live, and move, 
and have our being, — the manifestation in more closely-knit unity and 
more amply-detailed significance of that Infinite and Eternal, which was 
always present among us, though we saw but few, perhaps even no, traces 
of its power and glory. 


To read Hegel often reminds us of the process we have to go through in 
trying to answer a riddle. The terms of the problem to be solved are all 
given to us: the features of the object are, it may be, fully described: and yet 
somehow we cannot at once tell what it is all about, or add up the sum of 
which we have the several items. We are waiting to learn the subject of the 
proposition, of which all these statements may be regarded as the 
predicates. Something, we feel, has undoubtedly been said: but we are at a 
loss to see what it has been said about. Our mind wanders round from one 
familiar object to another, and tries them in succession to see whether any 
one satisfies the several points in the statement and includes them all. We 
grope here and there for something we are acquainted with, in which the 
bits of the description may cohere, and get a unity which they cannot give 
themselves. When once we have hit upon the right object, our troubles are 
at an end: and the empty medium is now peopled with a creature of our 
imagination. We have reached a fixed point in the range of our conception, 
around which the given features may cluster. 

All this trouble caused by the Hegelian theory of what philosophy 
involves — viz. really beginning at the beginning, 1s saved by a device well 


known to the several branches of Science. It is the way with them to assume 
that the student has a rough general image of the objects which they 
examine; and under the guidance, or with the help of this generalised image, 
they go on to explain and describe its outlines more completely. They start 
with an approximate conception, such as anybody may be supposed to have; 
and this they seek to render more definite. The geologist, for example, 
could scarcely teach geology’, unless he could pre-suppose or produce 
some acquaintance on the part of his pupils with what Hume would have 
called an ‘impression’ or an ‘idea’ of the rocks and formations of which he 
has to treat. The geometer gives a short, and, as it were, popular explanation 
of the sense in which angles, circles, triangles, &c. are to be understood: 
and then by the aid of these provisional definitions we come to a more 
scientific notion of the same terms. The third book of Euclid, for example, 
brings before us a clearer notion of what a circle is, than the nominal 
explanation in the list of definitions. By means of these temporary aids, or, 
as we may call them, leading-strings for the intellect, the progress of the 
ordinary scientific student is made tolerably easy. But v in philosophy, as it 
is found in Hegel, there is quite another way of working. The helps in 
question are absent: and until it be seen that they are not even needed, the 
Hegelian theory will remain a sealed mystery. For that which the first 
glance seemed to show as an enigma, is only the plain and unambiguous 
statement of thought. Instead of casting around for images and accustomed 
names, we have only to accept the several terms and articles in the 
development of thought as they present themselves. These terms merely 
require to be apprehended. They stand in no immediate need of illustration 
from our experience. What we have to bring to the work, 1s patience, self- 
restraint, the sacrifice of our cherished habits of mind, the surrender of the 
natural wish to see at once what it all comes to, what it is good for, how it 
squares with other convictions. As Bacon reminded his age, Into the 


kingdom of philosophy, as into the kingdom of heaven, none can enter, nisi 
sub persona infantis: 1. e. unless he at least steadfastly resolve to renounce 
that world which lieth in the Evil. 

Ordinary knowledge consists in referring a new object to a class of 
objects, that is to say, to a generalised image with which we are already 
acquainted. It is not so much cognition as re-cognition. ‘“What is the 
truth?”’ asked Lady Chettam of Mrs. Cadwallader in Middle-march. “The 
truth? he is as bad as the wrong physic — nasty to take, and sure to 
disagree.” “There could not be anything worse than that,” said Lady 
Chettam, with so vivid a conception of the physic that she seemed to have 
learned something exact about Mr. Casaubon’s ‘disadvantages.’ Once we 
have referred the new individual to a familiar category or a convenient 
metaphor, once we have given it a name, and introduced it into the society 
of our mental drawing-room, we are satisfied. We have put a fresh object in 
its appropriate drawer in the cabinet of our ideas: and hence, with the pride 
of a collector, we can calmly call it our own. But such acquaintance, 
proceeding from a mingling of memory and naming, is not the same thing 
as knowledge in the strict sense of the term.* ‘What is he?’ ‘Do you know 
him?’ These are our questions: and we are satisfied when we learn his name 
and his calling. We may never have penetrated into the inner nature of those 
objects, with whose tout ensemble, or rough outlines, we are so much at 
home, that we fancy ourselves thoroughly cognisant of them. 
Classifications are only the first steps in science: and we do not understand 
a thought because we can view it under the guise of some of its illustrations. 

In the case of the English reader of Hegel some peculiar hindrances 
spring from the foreign language. In strong contrast to most of the well- 
known German philosophers, he may be said to write in the popular and 
national dialect of his country. Of course there are tones and shades of 
meaning given to his words by the general context of his system. But upon 


the whole he did what he promised to J. H. Voss — the translator of Homer, 
and the poet of the Luise, in a letter written from Jena in 1805. He there 
says of his projects: ‘Luther has made the Bible, and you have made Homer 
speak German. No greater gift than this could be given to the nation. So 
long as a nation is not acquainted with a noble work in its own language, it 
is still barbarian, and does not regard the work as its own. Forget these two 
examples, and I may describe my own efforts as an attempt to teach 
philosophy to speak in German.* 

Yet, in this matter of nationalising or Germanising philosophy, he only 
carried a step further what Wolff and even Kant had begun; just as, on the 
other hand, he falls a long way short of what K. C. F. Krause, his 
contemporary, attempted in the same direction. Such an attempt, by its very 
nature, could never command a popular success. It runs directly counter to 
that tendency already noted, to escape the requirement to think and think for 
ourselves, by taking refuge under the shadow of a familiar term, which 
conceals in its apparent simplicity a great complex of ill-apprehended 
elements. The ordinary mind — and the more readily perhaps the more 
vulgar it is — flees for ease and safety to a cosmopolitan term, to the 
denationalised vocable of learned origin, to the language of general 
European culture. To such an ordinary mind — and up at least to a certain 
extent we all at times come under that heading — the effort to remain in the 
pellucid air of our unadulterated mother-tongue is too embarrassing to be 
long continued. Nor, after all, is it more than partially practicable. The well 
of German undefiled is apt to run dry. Hegel himself never shrinks when it 
is needful to appropriate non-Teutonic words, and is in the habit of 
employing the synonymous terms of native and of classical origin with a 
systematic difference of meaning 4 

Hegel is unquestionably par excellence the philosopher of Germany, — 
German through and through. For philosophy, though the common 


birthright of full-grown reason in all ages and countries, must like other 
universal and cosmopolitan interests, such as the State, the Arts, or the 
Church, submit to the limits and peculiarities imposed upon it by the natural 
divisions of race and language. The subtler nuances, as well as the coarser 
differences of national speech, make themselves vividly felt in the systems 
of philosophy, and defy translation. If Greek philosophy cannot, no more 
can German philosophy be turned into a body of English thought by a 
stroke of the translator’s pen. There is a difference in this matter, a 
difference at least in degree, between the special sciences and philosophy. 
The several sciences have a de-nationalised and cosmopolitan character, 
like the trades and industries of various nations; they are pretty much the 
same in one country and another, especially when we consider the details, 
and neglect the general subdivisions. But in the political body, in the works 
of high art, and in the systems of philosophy, the whole of the character and 
temperament of the several peoples finds its expression, and stands 
distinctly marked, in a shape of its own. If the form of German polity be not 
transferable to this side of the Channel, no more will German philosophy. 
Direct utilisation for English purposes is out of the question: the 
circumstances are too different. But the study of the great works of foreign 
thought is not on that account useless, any more than the study of the great 
works of foreign statesmanship. 

Hegel did good service, at least, by freeing philosophy from that aspect 
of an imported luxury, which it usually had, — as if it were an exotic plant 
removed from the bright air of Greece into the melancholy mists of Western 
Europe. ‘We have still,’ he says, ‘to break down the partition between the 
language of philosophy, and that of ordinary consciousness: we have to 
overcome the reluctance against thinking what we are familiar with?.’ 
Philosophy must be brought face to face with ordinary life, so as to draw its 


strength from the actual and living present, and not from the memories or 


traditions of the past. It has to become the organised and completed thinking 
of what is contained blindly and vaguely in the various levels of popular 
intelligence, as these are more or less educated and ordered. It must grow 
naturally, as in ancient Greece, from the necessities of the social situation, 
and not be a product of artificial introduction and nurture: the revelation by 
the mind’s own energy of an implicit truth, not the communication of a 
mystery sacramentally received. To suppose that a mere change of words 
can give this grace, would be absurd. Yet where the national life pulses 
strong, as that of Germany in those days did at first in letters and then in 
social reform, the dominant note will make itself felt even in the neutral 
regions of speculation. It was a step on the right road to banish a pompous 
and aristocratic dialect from philosophy, and to lead it back to those words 
and forms of speech, which are at least in silent harmony with the national 
feeling. 


1 Hegel’s Leben (Rosenkranz), p. 555. 


. ‘Das Bekannte tiberhaupt ist darum, weil es bekannt ist, nicht erkannt.’ Phenomenologie des 
Geistes, p. 24. 


3 Vermischte Schriften, vol. ii. p. 474. 
4. g. Dasein and Existenz: Wirklichkeit and Realitat: Wesen and Substanz. It is the same habit of 
curiously pondering over the tones and shades of language which leads him to something very like 
playing on words, and to etymologising, as one may call it, on unetymological principles: e. g. the 
play on Mein and Meinung (vol. ii. 32: cf. Werke, 11. 75): the literal rendering of Erinnerung (Encycl. 
§§ 234 and 450); and the abrupt transitions, as it would seem, from literal to figurative use of such a 
term as Grund. At the same time it is well not to be prosaically certain that a free play of thought 
does not follow the apparently fortuitous assonance of words. 


2 Hegel’s Leben (Rosenkranz), p. 553. 


CHAPTER II. WHY TRANSLATE HEGEL? 
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‘But,’ IT IS urged, ‘though it be well to let the stream of foreign thought 
irrigate some of our philosophical pastures, though we should not for ever 
entrench ourselves in our insularity — why try to introduce Hegel, of all 
philosophers confessedly the most obscure? Why not be content with the 
study and the “exploitation” of Kant, whom Germans themselves still think 
So important as to expound him with endless comment and criticism, and 
who has at length found, after some skirmishes, a recognised place in the 
English philosophical curriculum? Why seek for more Teutonic thinking 
that can be found in Schopenhauer, and found there in a clear and noble 
style, luminous in the highest degree, and touching with no merely 
academic abstruseness the problems of life and death? Or — as that song 1s 
sweetest to men which is the newest to ring in their ears — why not render 
accessible to English readers the numerous and suggestive works of Eduard 
von Hartmann, and of Friedrich Nietzsche — not to mention Robert 
Hamerling*? Or, finally, why not give us more and ever more translations of 
the works in logic, ethics, psychology, or metaphysics, of those many 
admirable teachers in the German universities, whom it would be invidious 
to try to single out by name? As for Hegel, his system, in the native land of 
the philosopher, is utterly discredited; its influence is extinct; it is dead as a 
door-nail. It is a pity to waste labour and distract attention, and that in 
English lands, where there are plenty of problems of our own to solve, by 
an attempt, which must perforce be futile, to resuscitate these 
defunctitudes?’ 

That Hegelianism has been utterly discredited, in certain quarters, is no 
discovery reserved for these later days. But on this matter perhaps we may 


borrow an analogy. If the reader will be at the trouble to take up two 
English newspapers of opposite partisanship and compare the reports from 
their foreign correspondents on some question of home politics, he may, if a 
novice, be surprised to learn that according to one, the opinion e. g. of 
Vienna is wholly adverse to the measure, while, according to the other, that 
opinion entirely approves. 

It is no new thing to find Hegelianism in general obloquy. Even in 1830 
the Catholic philosopher and theologian Giinther2 — an admirer, but by no 
means a follower of Hegel — wrote that, ‘for some years it had been the 
fashion in learned Germany to look upon philosophy, and above all 
Hegelian philosophy, as a door-mat on which everybody cleaned his muddy 
boots before entering the sanctuary of politics and religion.’ What is true as 
regards the alleged surcease of Hegelianism is that in the reaction which 
from various causes turned itself against philosophy in the two decennia 
after 1848, that system, as the most deeply committed part of the 
‘metaphysical’ host, suffered most severely. History and science seemed to 
triumph along the whole line. But it may be perhaps permissible to remark 
that Hegelianism had predicted for itself the fate that it proved had fallen on 
all other philosophies. After the age of Idealism comes the turn of Realism. 
The Idea had to die — had to sink as a germ in the fields of nature and 
history before it could bear its fruit. Above all it is not to be expected that 
such a system, so ambitious in aim and concentrated in expression, could 
find immediate response and at once disclose all its meaning. His first 
disciples are not the — truest interpreters of any great teacher. What he saw 
in the one comprehensive glance of genius, his successors must often be 
content to gather by the slow accumulation of years, and perhaps centuries, 
of experience. It is not to Theophrastus that we go for the truest and fullest 
conception of Aristotelianism; nor is Plato to be measured by what his 
immediate successors in the Academy managed to make out of him. It is 


now more than a century since Kant gave his lesson to the public, and we 
are still trying to get him focussed in a single view: it may be even longer 
till Hegel comes fully within the range of our historians of thought. 
Aristotelianism too had to wait centuries till it fully entered the 
consciousness even of the thinking world. 

It is to be said too that without Hegel it would be difficult to imagine 
what even teachers, like Lotze, who were very unlike him, would have had 
to say. It does not need a very wide soul, nor need one be a mere dilettantist 
eclectic, to find much of Schopenhauer’s work far from incompatible with 
his great, and as some have said, complementary opposite. It is not indeed 
prudent as yet for a writer in Germany who wishes to catch the general ear 
to affix too openly a profession of Hegelian principles, and he will do well 
to ward off suspicion by some disparaging remarks on the fantastic 
methods, the overfondness for system, the contempt for common sense and 
scientific results which, as he declares, vitiate all the speculations of the 
period from 1794 to 1830. But under the names of Spinoza and of Leibniz 
the leaven of Hegelian principles has been at work: and if the Philistines 
solve the riddle of the intellectual Samson, it is because they have ploughed 
with his heifer, — because his ideas are part of the modern stock of thought, 
— not from what they literally read in the great thinkers at the close of the 
seventeenth century. Last year saw appear in Germany two excellent 
treatises describable as popular introductions to philosophy?, one by a 
thinker who has never disguised his obligations to Hegel, the other by a 
teacher in the University of Berlin who may in many ways be considered as 
essentially kindred with our general English style of thought. But both 
treatises are more allied in character to the spirit of the Hegelian attempts to 
comprehend man and God than to the formalistic and philological 
disquisitions which have for some years formed the staple of German 
professorial activity. And, lastly, the vigorous thinker, who a quarter of a 


century ago startled the reading public by the portent of a new metaphysic 
which should be the synthesis of Schelling and Schopenhauer, has lately 
informed us# that his affinity to Hegel is, taken all in all, greater than his 
affinity to any other philosopher’; and that that affinity extends to all that in 
Hegel has essential and permanent value. 

But it is not on Eduard von Hartmann’s commendation that we need rest 
our estimate of Hegelianism. We shall rather say that, till more of Hegel has 
been assimilated, he must still block the way. Things have altered greatly in 
the last twenty years, it is true; and ideas of more or less Hegelian origin 
have taken their place in the common stock of philosophic commodities. 
But it will probably be admitted by those best qualified to speak on the 
subject, that the shower has not as yet penetrated very deeply into the case- 
hardened soil, still less saturated it in the measure most likely to cause 
fruitful shoots to grow forth. We have to go back to Hegel in the same spirit 
as we go to Kant, and, for that matter, to Plato or Descartes: or, as the 
moderns may go back — to borrow from another sphere — to Dante or 
Shakespeare. We do not want the modern poet to resuscitate the style and 
matter of King Lear or of the Inferno. Yet as the Greek tragedian steeped his 
soul in the language and the legend of Homeric epic, as Dante nurtured his 
spirit on the noble melodies of Mantua’s poet; so philosophy, if it is to go 
forth strong and effective, must mould into its own substance the living 
thought of former times. It would be as absurd, and as impossible to be 
literally and simply a Hegelian, — if that means one for whom Hegel sums 
up all philosophy and all truth — as it is to be at the present day in the 
literal sense a Platonist or an Aristotelian. The world may be slow, the 
world of opinion and thought may linger: e pur si muove. We too have our 
own problems — the same, no doubt, in a sense, from age to age, and yet 
infinitely varying and never in two ages alike. New stars have appeared on 
the spiritual sky; and whether they have in them the eternal light or only the 


flash and glare of a passing meteor, they alter the aspects of the night in 
which we are still waiting for the dawn. 

A new language, born of new relations of ideas, or of new ideas, is 
perforce for our generation the vehicle of all utterances, and we cannot 
again speak the dialect, however imposing or however quaint, of a vanished 
day. 


And for that reason there must always be a new philosophy, couched in 
the language of the age, sympathetic with its hopes and fears, conscious of 
its beliefs, more or less sensible of its problems — as indeed we may be 
confident there always will be. But, perhaps, the warrior in that battle 
against illusion and prejudice, against the sloth which takes things as they 
are and the poorness of spirit which is satisfied with first appearances, will 
not do wisely to disdain the past. He will not indeed equip himself with 
rusty swords and clumsy artillery from the old arsenals. But he will not 
disdain the lessons of the past, — its methods and principles of tactics and 
strategy. Recognising perhaps some defects and inequalities in the methods 
and aims of thought most familiar to him and current in his vicinity, he may 
go abroad for other samples, even though they be not in all respects worth 
his adoption. And so without taking Hegel as omniscient, or pledging 
himself to every word of the master, he may think from his own experience 
that there is much in the system that will be helpful, when duly estimated 
and assimilated, to others. There is — and few can be so bigoted or so 
positive-minded as to regret it — there is unquestionably a growing interest 
in English-speaking countries in what may be roughly called philosophy — 
the attempt, unprejudiced by political, scientific, or ecclesiastical dogma, to 
solve the questions as to what the world really is, and what man’s place and 
function is. “The burthen of the mystery, the heavy and the weary weight of 
all this unintelligible world’ is felt — felt widely and sometimes felt deeply. 


To the direct lightening of that burthen and that mystery it is the privilege of 
our profoundest thinkers and our far-seeing poets and artists to contribute. 
To the translator of Hegel there falls the humbler task of making accessible, 
if it may be, something of one of the later attempts at a solution of the 
enigma of life and existence, — an attempt which for a time dazzled some 
of the keenest intellects of its age, and which has at least impressed many 
others with the conviction, born of momentary flashes from it of vast 
illuminant power, that — si sic omnia — there was here concealed a key to 
many puzzles, and a guard against many illusions likely to beset the 
inquirer after truth. 


1 A book by V. Knauer published last year (Hauptprobleme der Philosophie), a series of popular 
lectures, gives one-sixth of its space to the ‘Atomistic of Will’ by the Austrian poet Hamerling. 
2 Hegel’s Briefe, ii. 349. 


3y, Volkelt, Vortrdge zur Einfiihrung in die Philosophie der Gegenwart (Minchen 1892): F. Paulsen, 
Einleitung in die Philosophie (Berlin 1892). 


4B. Hartmann, Kritische Wanderungen, p. 74. 


CHAPTER III. ENGLISH PHILOSOPHY AND HEGEL. 
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ALTHOUGH WE NEED not take too seriously Hegel’s remark (vol. ii. p. 13) 
on the English conception of philosophy, it may be admitted that, by the 
dominant school of English thought, philosophy, taken in the wide sense it 
has predominantly born abroad, was, not so very long ago, all but entirely 
ignored. Causes of various kinds had turned the energy of the English mind 
into other directions, not less essential to the common welfare. Practical 
needs and an established social system helped — to bind down studies to 
definite and particular objects, and to exclude what seemed vague and 
general investigations with no immediate bearing on the business of life. 
Hence philosophy in England could hardly exist except when it was 
reduced to the level of a special branch of science, or when it could be used 
as a receptacle for the principles and methods common to all the sciences. 
The general term was often used to denote the wisdom of this world, or the 
practical exhibition of self-control in life and action. For those researches, 
which are directed to the objects once considered proper to philosophy, the 
more definite and characteristic term came to be Mental and Moral Science. 

The old name was in certain circles restricted to denote the vague and 
irregular speculations of those thinkers, who either lived before the rise of 
exact science, or who acted in defiance of its precepts and its example. One 
large and influential class of English thinkers inclined to sweep philosophy 
altogether away, as equivalent to metaphysics and obsolete forms of error; 
and upon the empty site thus obtained they sought to construct a 
psychological theory of mind, or they tried to arrange and codify those 
general remarks upon the general procedure of the sciences which are 
known under the name of Inductive Logic. A smaller, but not less vigorous, 


school of philosophy looked upon their business as an extension and 
rounding off of science into a complete unification of knowledge. The first 
is illustrated by the names of J. S. Mill and Mr. Bain: the second is the 
doctrine of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

The encyclopaedic aggregate of biological, psychological, ethical and 
social investigation which Mr. Spencer pursues, under the general guidance 
of the formula of evolution by differentiation and integration, still proceeds 
on its course: but though its popularity — as such popularity goes — 1s vast 
and more than national, it does not and probably cannot find many 
imitators. Very differently stand matters with the movement in psychology 
and logic. Here the initiative has led to divergent and unexpected 
developments. Psychology, which at first was partly an ampler and a more 
progressive logic, a theory of the origin and nature of knowledge, partly a 
propaedeutic to the more technical logic and ethics, and pursued in a 
loosely introspective way, has gravitated more and more towards its 
experimental and physiological side, with occasional velleities to assume 
the abstractly-mathematical character of a psycho-physical science. Logic, 
on the other hand, has also changed its scope. Not content to be a mere tool 
of the sciences or a mere criterion for the estimation of evidence, it has in 
one direction grown into a systematic effort to become an epistemology — 
a system of the first principles of knowledge and reality — a metaphysic of 
science; and in another it has sought to realise the meaning of those old 
forms of inference which the logicians of half a century ago were inclined 
to pooh-pooh as obsolete. Most remarkable — and most novel of all — is 
the vast increase of interest and research in the problems of ethics and v of 
what is called the philosophy of religion — subjects which at that date were 
literally burning questions, apt to scorch the fingers of those who touched 
them. In all of this, but especially marked in some leading thinkers, the 
ruling feature is the critical — the sceptical, 1. e. the eager, watchful, but 


self-restrained — attitude towards its themes. Ever driving on to find a 
deeper unity than shows on the surface, and to get at principles, the modern 
thinker — and in this we see the permanent and almost overwhelming 
influence of Kant upon him — recoils from the dogmatism of system, at the 
very moment it seems to be within his grasp. 

Thus the recent products of English thought have been, as Mr. Spencer 
has taught us to say, partly in the line of differentiation, partly of 
integration. At one moment it seems as if the ancient queen of the sciences 
sat like Hecuba, exul, inops, while her younger daughters enjoyed the 
freedom and progress of specialisation. The wood seems lost behind the 
trees. And at another, again, the centripetal force seems to preponderate: 
every department, logic, ethics, psychology, sociology, rapidly carries its 
students on and up to fundamental questions, if not to fundamental 
principles. Philosophy — the one and undivided truth and quest of truths — 
emerges fresh, vigorous, and as yet rather indeterminate, from the mass of 
detailed investigations. That the position is now altered from what it was in 
times when knowledge had fewer departments, is obvious. The task of the 
‘synoptic’ mind — which Plato claims for the philosopher — grows 
increasingly difficult: but that is hardly a reason for performing it in a more 
perfunctory way. It seems rather as if in such a crisis one of the great 
reconstructive systems of a preceding age might be in some measure 
helpful. 

If we consult history, it is at once clear that philosophy, or the pursuit of 
ultimate reality and permanent truth, went hand in hand with scientific 
researches into facts and their particular explanations. 

In their earlier stages the two tendencies of thought were scarcely 
distinguishable. The philosophers of Ionia and Magna Graecia were also the 
scientific pioneers of their time. Their fragmentary remains remind us at 


times of the modern theories of geology and biology, — at other times of 


the teachings of idealism. The same thing is comparatively true of the 
earlier philosophers of Modern Europe. The seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, in spite of Bacon and Newton, endeavoured to study the mental 
and moral life by a method which was a strange mixture of empiricism and 
metaphysics. In words, indeed, the thinkers from Descartes to Wolff duly 
emphasise, perhaps over-emphasise, the antithesis between the extended 
and the intellectual. But in practice their course is not so clear. Their mental 
philosophy is often only a preliminary medicina mentis to set the individual 
mind in good order for undertaking the various tasks awaiting a special 
research. They are really eager to get on to business, and only, as it were, 
with regret spend time in this clearance of mental faculty. And when they 
do deal with objects, the material and extended tends to become the 
dominant conception, the basis of reality. The human mind, that nobilissima 
substantia, 1s treated only as an aggregate, or a receptacle, of ideas, and the 
mens, — with them all nearly as with Spinoza, — is only an idea corporis, 
and that phrase not taken so highly as Spinoza’s perhaps should be taken. In 
the works of these thinkers, as of the pre-Socratics, there is one element 
which may be styled philosophical, and another element which maybe 
styled scientific, — if we use both words vaguely. But with Socrates in the 
ancient, and with Kant in the modern epoch of philosophy, an attempt was 
made to get the boundary between the two regions definitively drawn. The 
distinction was in the first place accompanied by something like turning the 
back upon science and popular conceptions. Socrates withdrew thought 
from disquisitions concerning the nature of all things, and fixed it upon man 
and the state of man. Kant left the broad fields of actually-attained 
knowledge, and inquired into the central principle on which the acquisition 
of science, the laws of human life, and the ideals of art and religion, were 
founded. 


The change thus begun was not unlike that which Copernicus effected in 
the theory of Astronomy. Human personality, either in the actualised forms 
of the State, or in the abstract shape of the Reason, — that intellectual 
liberty, which is a man’s true world, — was, at least by implication, made 
the pivot around which the system of the sciences might turn. In the contest, 
which according to Reid prevails between Common Sense and Philosophy, 
the presumptions of the former have been distinctly reversed, and Kant, like 
Socrates, has shown that it is not the several items of fact, but the humanity, 
the moral law, the thought, which underlies these doctrines, which give the 
real resting-point and true centre of movement. But this negative attitude of 
philosophy to the sciences is only the beginning, needed to secure a 
standing-ground. In the ancient world Aristotle, and in the modern Hegel 
(as the inheritor of the labours of Fichte and Schelling), exhibit the 
movement outwards to reconquer the universe, proceeding from that 
principle which Socrates and Kant had emphasised in its fundamental 
worth. 

Mr. Mill, in the closing chapter of his Logic, has briefly sketched the 
ideal of a science to which he gives the name of Teleology, corresponding 
in the ethical and practical sphere to a Philosophia Prima, or Metaphysics, 
in the theoretical. This ideal and ultimate court of appeal is to be valid in 
Morality, and also in Prudence, Policy and Taste. But the conception, 
although a desirable one, falls short of the work which Hegel assigns to 
philosophy. What he intended to accomplish with detail and regular 
evolution was not a system of principles in these departments of action 
only, but a theory which would give its proper place in our total Idea of 
reality to Art, Science, and Religion, to all the consciousness of ordinary 
life, and to the evolution of the physical universe. Philosophy ranges over 
the — whole field of actuality, or existing fact. Abstract principles are all 
very well in their way; but they are not philosophy. If the world in its 


historical and its present life develops into endless detail in regular lines, 
philosophy must equally develop the narrowness of its first principles into 
the plenitude of a System, — into what Hegel calls, the Idea. His point of 
view may be gathered from the following remarks in a review of Hamann, 
an erratic friend and fellow-citizen of Kant’s. 

Hamann would not put himself to the trouble, which in an higher sense 
God undertook. The ancient philosophers have described God under the 
image of a round ball. But if that be His nature, God has unfolded it; and in 
the actual world He has opened the closed shell of truth into a system of 
Nature, into a State-system, a system of Law and Morality, into the system 
of the world’s History. The shut fist has become an open hand, the fingers 
of which reach out to lay hold of man’s mind, and draw it to Himself. Nor is 
the human mind a self-involved intelligence, blindly moving within its own 
secret recesses. It is no mere feeling and groping about in a vacuum, but an 
intelligent system of rational organisation. Of that system Thought is the 
summit in point of form: and Thought maybe described as the capability of 
going beyond the mere surface of God’s self-expansion, — or rather as the 
capability, by means of reflection upon it, of entering into it, and then when 
the entrance has been secured, of retracing in thought God’s expansion of 
Himself. To take this trouble is the express duty and end of ends set before 
the thinking mind, ever since God laid aside His rolled-up form, and 
revealed Himself*.’ 

Enthusiastic admirers have often spoken as if the salvation of the time 
could only come from the Hegelian philosophy. ‘Grasp the secret of Hegel,’ 
they say, ‘and you will find a cure for the delusions of your own mind, and 
the remedy which will set right the wrongs of the world.’ These high claims 
to be a panacea were never made by Hegel himself. According to him, as 
according to Aristotle, philosophy as such can produce nothing new. 
Practical statesmen, and theoretical reformers, may do their best to correct 


the inequalities of their time. But the very terms in which Bacon scornfully 
depreciated one great concept of philosophy are to be accepted in their 
literal truth. Like a virgin consecrated to God, she bears no fruit?. She 
represents the spirit of the world, resting, as it were, when one step in the 
progress has been accomplished, and surveying the advance which has been 
made. Philosophy is not,’ says Fichte, “even a means to shape life: for it lies 
in a totally different world, and what is to have an influence upon life must 
itself have sprung from life. Philosophy is only a means to the knowledge of 
life.’ Nor has it the vocation to edify men, and take the place of religion on 
the higher levels of intellect. ‘The philosopher,’ Fichte boldly continues, 
‘has no God at all and can have no God: he has only a concept of the 
concept or of the Idea of God. It is only in life that there is God and 
religion: but the philosopher as such is not the whole complete man, and it 
is impossible for any one to be only a philosopher.’ Philosophy does not 
profess to bring into being what ought to be, but is not yet. It sets up no 
mere ideals, which must wait for some future day in order to be realised. 
Enough for it if it show what the world is, if it were what it professes to be, 
and what in a way it must be, otherwise it could not be even what it is. The 
subject-matter of philosophy is that which is always realising and always 
realised — the world in its wholeness as it is and has been. It seeks to put 
before us, and embody in permanent outlines, the universal law of spiritual 
life and growth, and not the local, temporary, and individual acts of human 
will. 

Those who ask philosophy to construe, or to deduce a priori a single 
blade of grass, or a single act of a man, must not be grieved if their request 
sounds absurd and meets with no answer. The sphere of philosophy is the 
Universal. We may say, if we like, that it is retrospective. It is the spectator 
of all time and all existence: it is its duty to view things sub specie 


aeternitatis. To comprehend the universe of thought in all its formations and 


all its features, to reduce the solid structures, which mind has created, to 
fluidity and transparency in the pure medium of thought, to set free the 
fossilised intelligence which the great magician who wields the destinies of 
the world has hidden under the mask of Nature, of the Mind of man, of the 
works of Art, of the institutions of the State and the orders of Society, and 
of religious forms and creeds: — such is the complicated problem of 
philosophy. Its special work is to comprehend the world, not try to make it 
better. If it were the purpose of philosophy to reform and improve the 
existing state of things, it comes a little too late for such a task. ‘As the 
thought of the world,’ says Hegel, ‘it makes its first appearance at a time, 
when the actual fact has consummated its process of formation, and is now 
fully matured. This is the doctrine set forth by the notion of philosophy; but 
it is also the teaching of history. It is only when the actual world has 
reached its full fruition that the ideal rises to confront the reality, and builds 
up, in the shape of an intellectual realm, that same world grasped in its 
substantial being. When philosophy paints its grey in grey, some one shape 
of life has meanwhile grown old: and grey in grey, though it brings it into 
knowledge, cannot make it young again. The owl of Minerva does not start 
upon its flight, until the evening twilight has begun to fall*.’ 


1 Vermischte Schriften, vol. ii. p. 87. 

* De Augm. Scient. iii. 5. 

2 The passages occur in some notes (written down by F. in reference to 
the charge of Atheism) published in his Werke, v. pp. 342, 348. 

+ Philosophie des Rechts, p. 20 (Werke, viii). 


CHAPTER IV. HEGEL AND THEOLOGY. 
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EVEN AN INCIDENTAL glance into Hegel’s Logic cannot fail to discover 
the frequent recurrence of the name of God, and the discussion of matters 
not generally touched upon, unless in works bearing upon religion. There 
were two questions which seem to have had a certain fascination for Hegel. 
One of them, a rather unpromising problem, referred to the distances 
between the several planets in the solar system, and the law regulating these 
intervals. The other and more intimate problem turned upon the value of 
the proofs usually offered in support of the being of God. That God is the 
supreme certitude of the mind, the basis of all reality and knowledge, is 
what Hegel no more put in question, than did Descartes, Spinoza, or Locke. 
What he often repeated was that the matter in these proofs must be 
distinguished from the imperfect manner in which the arguers presented it. 
Again and again in his Logic, as well as in other discussions more 
especially devoted to it, he examines this problem. His persistence in this 
direction might earn for him that title of ‘Knight of the Holy Ghost,’ by 
which Heine, in one of the delightful poems of his ‘Reisebilder,’ describes 
himself to the maid of Klausthal in the Harz. The poet of Love and of 
Freedom had undoubted rights to rank among the sacred band: but so also 
had the philosopher. Like the Socrates whom Plato describes to us, he 
seems to feel that he has been commissioned to reveal the truth of God, and 
quicken men by an insight into the right wisdom. Nowhere in the modern 
period of philosophy has higher spirit breathed in the utterances of a 
thinker. The same theme is claimed as the common heritage of philosophy 
and religion. A letter to Duboc?, the father of a modern German novelist, 
lets us see how important this aspect of his system was to Hegel himself. He 


had been asked to give a succinct explanation of his standing-ground: and 
his answer begins by pointing out that philosophy seeks to apprehend in 
reasoned knowledge the same truth which the religious mind has in its faith. 

Words like these may at first sight suggest the bold soaring of ancient 
speculation in the times of Plato and Aristotle, or even the theories of the 
medieval Schoolmen. They sound as if he proposed to do for the modern 
world, and in the full light of modern knowledge, what the Schoolmen tried 
to accomplish within the somewhat narrow conceptions of medieval 
Christianity and Greek logic. Still there is a difference between the two 
cases. While the Doctors of the Church, in appearance at least, derived the 
form of exposition, and the matter of their systems, from two independent 
and apparently heterogeneous sources, the modern Scholastic of Hegel 
claims to be a harmonious unity, body finding soul, and soul giving itself 
body. And while the Hegelian system has the all-embracing and 
encyclopaedic character by which Scholastic science threw its arms around 
heaven and earth, it has also the untrammeled liberty of the Greek thinkers. 
Hegel, in short, shows the union of these two modes of speculation: free as 
the ancient, and comprehensive as the modern. His theory is the explication 
of God; but of God in the actuality and plenitude of the world, and not as a 
transcendent Being, such as an over-reverent philosophy has sometimes 
supposed him, in the solitude of a world beyond. 

The greatness of a philosophy is its power of comprehending facts. The 
most characteristic fact of modern times is Christianity. The general thought 
and action of the civilised world has been alternately fascinated and 
repelled, but always influenced, and to a high degree permeated, by the 
Christian theory of life, and still more by the faithful vision of that life 
displayed in the Son of Man. To pass that great cloud of witness and leave it 
on the other side, is to admit that your system is no key to the secret of the 
world, — even if we add, as some will prefer, of the world as it is and has 


been. And therefore the Hegelian system, if it is to be a philosophy at all, 
must be in this sense Christian. But it is neither a critic, nor an apologist of 
historical Christianity. The voice of philosophy is as that of the Jewish 
doctor of the Law: ‘If this council or this work be of men, it will come to 
nought: but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it, Philosophy examines 
what is, and not what, according to some opinions, ought to be. Such a point 
of view requires no discussion of the ‘How’ or the ‘Why’ of Christianity. It 
involves no inquiry into historical documents, or into the belief in miracles: 
for to it Christianity rests only incidentally on the evidence of history; and 
miracles, as vulgarly explained, can find no reception in a philosophical 
system. For it Christianity is ‘absolute religion’: religion 1. e. which has 
fully become and realised all that religion meant to be. That religion has, of 
course, its historical side: it appeared at a definite epoch in the annals of our 
race: it revealed itself in a unique personality in a remarkable nation. And at 
an early period of his life Hegel had tried to gather up in one conception the 
traits of that august figure, in his life and speech and death. But, in the light 
of philosophy, this historical side shrivels up as comparatively unimportant. 
Not the personality, but the ‘revelation of reason’ through man’s spirit: not 
the annals of a life once spent in serving God and men, but the words of the 
‘Eternal Gospel are henceforth the essence of Christianity. 

Thus the controlling and central conception of life and actuality, which is 
the final explanation of all that man thinks and does, has a twofold aspect. 
There is, as it were, a double Absolute — for under this name philosophy 
has what in religion corresponds to God. It is true that in the final form of 
his system the Absolute Spirit has three phases — each as it were passing 
on into and incorporated with the next — Art working out its implications 
till it appears as Religion, and Religion calling for its perfection in 
Philosophy. But in the Phenomenology, his first work, the religion of Art 


only intervenes as a grade from ‘natural’ religion to religion manifest or 


revealed; and in the first edition of the Encyclopaedia what is subsequently 
called Art is entitled the Religion of Art. It is in entire accordance with 
these indications when in the Lectures on Aesthetics? it is said ‘the true and 
original position of Art is to be the first-come immediate self-satisfaction of 
Absolute Spirit’; though in our days (it is added) ‘its form has ceased to be 
the highest need of the spirit.’ It is hardly too much then to say that, for 
Hegel, the Absolute has two phases, Religion and Philosophy. 

The Hegelian view presents itself most decisively, though perhaps with a 
little lecture-like over-insistance, in the Philosophy of Religion*. ‘The 
object of religion as of philosophy is the eternal truth in its very objectivity, 
— God and nothing but God, — and the “explication” of God. Philosophy 
is not a wisdom of the world, but cognition of the non-worldly: not a 
cognition of the external mass of empirical existence and life, but cognition 
of what is eternal, what is God, and what flows from His nature. For this 
nature must reveal and develop itself. Hence philosophy “explicates” itself 
only when it “explicates” religion; and in explicating itself it explicates 
religion.... Thus religion and philosophy coincide: in fact, philosophy is 
itself a divine service, is a religion: for it 1s the same renunciation of 
subjective fancies and opinions, and is engaged with God alone.’ 

Again, it may be asked in what sense philosophy has to deal with God 
and with Truth. These two terms are often synonyms in Hegel. All the 
objects of science, all the terms of thought, all the forms of reality, lead out 
of themselves, and seek for a centre and resting-point. They are severally 
inadequate and partial, and they crave adequacy and completeness. They 
tend to organise themselves; to call out more and more distinctly the fuller 
reality which they presuppose, — which must have been, otherwise they 
could not have been: they reduce their first appearance of completeness to 
its due grade of inadequacy and bring out their complementary side, so as to 


constitute a system or universe; and in this tendency to a self-correcting 


unity consists their progress to truth. Their untruth lies in isolation and 
pretended independence or finality. This completed unity, in which all 
things receive their entireness and become adequate, is their Truth: and that 
Truth, as known in religious language, is God. Rightly or wrongly, God is 
thus interpreted in the Logic of Hegel. 

Such a position must seem very strange to one who is familiar only with 
the sober studies of English philosophy. In whatever else the leaders of the 
several schools in this country disagree, they are nearly all at one in 
banishing God and religion to a world beyond the present sublunary sphere, 
to an inscrutable region beyond the scope of scientific inquiry, where 
statements may be made at will, but where we have no power of verifying 
any statement whatever. This is the common doctrine of Spencer and 
Mansel, of Hamilton and Mill. Even those English thinkers, who show 
some anxiety to support what is at present called Theism, generally rest 
content with vindicating for the mind the vague perception of a Being 
beyond us, and differing from us incommensurably. God is to them a 
residual phenomenon, a marginal existence. Outside the realm of experience 
and knowledge there is not-nothing — a something — beyond definite 
circumscription: incalculable, and therefore an object, possibly of fear, 
possibly of hope: the reflection in the utter darkness of a great What-may-it- 
not-be? He is the Unknown Power, felt by what some of these writers call 
intuition, and others call experience. They do not however allow to 
knowledge any capacity of apprehending in detail the truths which belong 
to the kingdom of God. Now the whole teaching of Hegel is the overthrow 
of the limits thus set to religious thought. To him all thought, and all 
actuality when it is grasped by knowledge, is from man’s side, an exaltation 
of the mind towards God: while, when regarded from the divine standing- 
point, it is the manifestation by God of His own nature in its infinite variety. 


It is only when we fix our eyes clearly on these general features in his 
speculation, that we can understand why he places the maturity of ancient 
philosophy in the time of Plotinus and Proclus. Not that these Neo- 
Platonists are, as thinkers, of power equal to their master of Athens. But, in 
the realm of the blind the one-eyed may be king. The later thinkers set their 
vision more distinctly and persistently on the land that is eternal— ‘on the 
further side of being,’ to quote Plato’s phrase. It is for the same reason 
Hegel gives so much attention to the religious or semi-religious theories of 
Jacob Bohme and of Jacobi, though these men were in many ways so unlike 
himself. 


+ Hegel’s Leben, p. 155. It was in his dissertation de Orbitis Planetarum, 
that the notorious contretemps occurred, whereby, whilst the philosopher, 
leaning to a Pythagorean proportion, hinted — in a line — that it was 
unnecessary to expect a planet between Mars and Jupiter, astronomers in 
the same year discovered Ceres, the first-detected of the Planetoids. A good 
deal has been made out of this trifle; but it has not yet been shown that the 
corroboration was anything but the /uck of the other hypothesis. 

2 Vermischte Schriften, vol. ii. p. 520. Duboc was a retired hatter, of 
French origin, who had settled at Hamburg (Hegel’s Briefe, 11. 76 seqq.). 

3 Werke, x. 1, p. 131. 

+ Werke, xi. p. 21. 


CHAPTER V. PSEUDO-IDEALISM: JACOBI. 
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IT IS HAZARDOUS to try to sum up the net result of a philosophy in a few 
paragraphs. Since Aristotle separated the pure ‘energy’ of philosophy from 
the activities which leave works made and deeds done behind them, it need 
scarcely be repeated that the result of a philosophical system is nothing 
palpable or tangible, — nothing on which you can put your finger, and say 
definitely: Here it is. The spirit of a philosophy always refuses to be 
incarcerated in a formula, however deftly you may try to charm it there. The 
statement of the principle or tendency of a philosophical system tells not 
what that system is, but what it is not. It marks off the position from 
contiguous points of view; and on that account never gets beyond the 
borderland, which separates that system from something else. The method 
and process of reasoning is as essential in knowledge, as the result to which 
it leads: and the method in this case is thoroughly bound up with the 
subject-matter. A mere analysis of the method, therefore, or a mere record 
of the purpose and outcome of the system, would be, the one as well as the 
other, a fruitless labour, and come to nothing but words. Thus any attempt 
to convey a glimpse of the truth in a few sentences and in large outlines 
seems foreclosed. The theory of Hegel has an abhorrence of mere 
generalities, of abstractions with no life in them, and no growth out of them. 
His principle has to prove and verify itself to be true and adequate: and that 
verification fills up the whole circle of circles, of which philosophy is said 
to consist. 

It seems as if there were in Hegel two distinct habits of mind which the 
world — the outside observer — rarely sees except in separation. On one 
hand there is a sympathy with mystical and intuitional minds, with the 


upholders of immediate knowledge and of innate ideas, with those who find 
that science and demonstration rather tend to distract from the one thing 
needful — who would ‘lie in Abraham’s bosom all the year,’ — those who 
would fain lay their grasp upon the whole before they have gone through 
the drudgery of details. On the other hand, there is within him a strongly 
‘rationalising’ and non-visionary intellect, with a practical and realistic 
bent, and the full scientific spirit. Schelling, in an angry mood, could 
describe him as ‘the quintessence of all that is prosaic, both outside and in+.’ 
Yet, seen from other points of view, Hegel has been accused of dreaminess, 
pietism, and mystical theology. His merging of the ordinary contrasts of 
thought in a completer truth, and what would popularly be described as his 
mixing up of religious with logical questions, and the general 
unfathomableness of his doctrine, — all seem to support such a charge. Yet 
all this is not inconsistent with a rough and incisive vigour of 
understanding, a plainness of reason, and a certain hardness of 
temperament. This philosopher is in many ways not distinguishable from 
the ordinary citizen, and there are not unfrequent moments when his wife 
hears him groan over the providence that condemned him to be a 
philosopher?. He is contemptuous towards all weakly sentimentalism, and 
almost brutal in his emphasis on the reasonableness of the actual and on the 
folly of dreaming the might-have-been; and keeps his household accounts 
as carefully as the average head of a family. And, perhaps, this convergence 
of two tendencies of thought may be noticed in the gradual maturing of his 
ideas. In the period of his ‘Lehrjahre,’ or apprenticeship, from 1793 to 
1800, we can see the study of religion in the earlier part of that time at Bern 
succeeded by the study of politics and philosophy at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

His purpose on the whole may be termed an attempt to combine breadth 
with depth, the intensity of the mystic who craves for union with Truth, 
with the extended range and explicitness of those who multiply knowledge. 


‘The depth of the mind is only so deep as its courage to expand and lose 
itself in its explication+. It must prove its profundity by the ordered fullness 
of the knowledge which it has realised. The position and the work of Hegel 
will not be intelligible unless we keep in view both of these antagonistic 
points. 

The purpose of philosophy — as has been pointed out — is, for Hegel — 
to know God, which is to know things in their Truth — to see all things in 
God — to comprehend the world in its eternal significance. Supposing the 
purpose capable of being achieved, what method is open to its attainment? 
There is on one hand the method of ordinary science in dealing with its 
objects. These are things, found as it were projected into space before the 
observer, lying outside one another in prima facie independence, though 
connected (by a further finding) with each other by certain ‘accidents’ 
called qualities and relations. Among the objects of knowledge, there are 
included, by the somewhat naive intellect that accepts tradition like a 
physical fact, certain ‘things’ of a rather peculiar character. One of these is 
God: the others, which a historical criticism has subjoined, are the Soul and 
the World. And whatever may be said of the thinghood, reality, or existence 
of the World, there is no doubt that God and the Soul figure, and figure 
largely, in the consciousness of the human race as entities, differing 
probably in many respects from other things, but still possessed of certain 
fundamental features in common, and thus playing a part as distinct realities 
amongst other realities. 

Given such objects, it is natural for a reflecting mind to attempt to make 
out a science of God and a science of the Soul, just as of other ‘things.’ And 
to these, a system-loving philosopher might add a science of the world 
(Cosmology)*. It was felt, indeed, that these objects were peculiar and 
unique. Thus, for example, as regards God, it was held necessary by the 
logician who saw tradition in its true light to prove His existence’: and 


various arguments to that end were at different times devised. With regard 
to the human Soul, similarly, it was considered essential to establish its 
independent reality as a thing really separate from the bodily organism with 
which its phenomena were obviously connected, — to prove, in short, its 
substantial existence, and its emancipation from the bodily fate of 
dissolution and decay. With reference to the World, the problem was rather 
different: it was felt that the name suggested problems for thought rather 
than denoted reality. How can we predicate of the whole what is predicable 
of its parts? This or that may have a beginning and a cause, may have a 
limit and an end: but can the totality be presented under these aspects, 
without leading to self-contradiction? And the result of these questions in 
the case of ‘Cosmology’ was to shed in the long run similar doubts on 
‘Rational’ Theology and ‘Rational’ Psychology. 

Practically this metaphysical science — which is so called as dealing 
with a province or provinces of being beyond the ordinary or natural 
(physical) realities — treated God and the Soul by the same terms (or 
categories) as it used in dealing with ‘material’ objects. God e. g. was a 
force, a cause, a being; so, too, was the Soul. The main butt of Kant’s 
destructive Criticism of pare Reason is to challenge the justice of including 
God and the Soul among the objects of science, — among the things we can 
know as we may know plants or stars. To make an object of knowledge (in 
the strict sense), to make a thing, the prerequisite, Kant urges, is perception 
in space and time. Without a sensation — and that sensation, as it were, laid 
out in place and duration — an object of science is impossible. No mere 
demonstration will conjure it into existence. And with that requirement the 
old theology and psychology, which professed to expound the object-God 
and the object-soul, were ruled out-of-order in the list of sciences, and 
reduced to mere dialectical exercises. The circle of the sciences, therefore, 


does not lead beyond the conditioned,’ beyond the regions of space and 
time. It has nothing to say of a ‘first cause’ or of an ultimate end. 

Such was the result that might fairly be read from Kant’s Criticism of 
pare Reason, — especially if read without its supplementary sequels, and, 
above all, if read by those in whom feeling was stronger than thought, or 
who were by nature more endowed with the craving for faith than with the 
mind of philosophy. Such a personality appeared in J. H. Jacobi, the 
younger brother of a poet not undistinguished in his day. Amid the duties of 
public office and the cares of business, he found time to study Spinoza, the 
English and Scotch moralists, and above all to follow with interest the 
development of Kant from the year 1763 onwards. His house at Dusseldorf 
was the scene of many literary reunions, and Jacobi himself maintained 
familiar intercourse with the leaders of the literary and intellectual world, 
such as Lessing, Hamann, Goethe. His first considerable works were two 
novels, in letters, — Allwill, begun in a serial magazine in 1775, and 
Woldemar, begun in another magazine in 1777; both being issued as 
complete works in 1781. Both turn on a moral antithesis, and both leave the 
antithesis as they found it. Here pleads the advocate of the heart: ‘it is the 
heart which alone and directly tells man what is good’: ‘virtue is a 
fundamental instinct of human nature’: the true basis of morals is an 
immediate certainty; and the supreme standard is an ‘ethical genius’ which 
as it were discovered virtue and which still is a paramount authority in those 
exceptional situations in life when the ‘grammar of virtue’ fails to supply 
adequate rules, and where, therefore, the immediate voice of conscience 
must in a ‘licence of sublime poesy>* dare, as Burke says, to ‘suspend its 
own rules in favour of its own principles.’ There, on the other hand, is the 
champion of reason, who declares all this sentimentalism ‘a veritable 


4 


mysticism of antinomianism and a quietism of immorality®‘: ‘To humanity,’ 


he says, ‘and to every man (every complete man) principles, and some 


system of principles, are indispensable.’ Woldemar concludes with the pair 
of mottoes: ‘Whosoever trusts to his own heart is a fool,’ and ‘Trust love: it 
takes everything, but it gives everything.’ 

In 1780 Jacobi had his historic conversation with Lessing at 
Wolfenbiittel’. The talk turned on Spinoza. For many years the philosophy 
of Spinoza had seemed to vanish from the world. His name was only heard 
in a reference of obloquy, as if it were dangerous to be even suspected of 
infection with the taint of Atheism. But both Lessing and Jacobi had found 
him out. The former saw in him an ally in that struggle for higher light and 
wider views which he undertook in a spirit and with a scope hardly 
surmised by those he usually wrought with. Jacobi, on the contrary, saw in 
him personified the conjunction of all those irreligious tendencies which all 
philosophy in some degree exhibited: the tendency to veil or set aside God 
and personality. ‘I believe,’ says Jacobi, as he began the conversation ‘in an 
intelligent personal cause of the world.’ ‘Then I am going,’ replied Lessing, 
‘to hear something quite new’: and he dryly put aside the other’s rhapsody 
on the ‘personal extra-mundane deity with the remark ‘Words, my dear 
Jacobi, words.’ Jacobi’s work Letters on the doctrine of Spinoza (it 
appeared in 1785) was the beginning of a controversy in which 
Mendelssohn and Herder took part, and in which Goethe took an interest 
under Herders tutorship. To the exact philological study of Spinoza it did 
not contribute much: for the Spinoza whom Herder and Goethe saw as their 
spiritual forefather was transfigured in their thought to a figure to which 
Leibniz had almost an equal right to give his name. He upheld to them the 
symbol of the immanence of the divine in nature: he was the leader in the 
battle against “philistine’ deism and utilitarianism. 

With the Kantian criticism of the pseudo-science of theology Jacobi had 
in one way no fault to find. That reasoning by its demonstration cannot find 
out God, was to him an axiomatic belief. But the ‘man of feeling’ felt 


uneasy at the trenchant methods of the K6nigsberg man of logic. He seemed 
to see the world of men and things passing under Kant’s manipulation into a 
mere collection of phenomena and ideas of the mind. Still more was he 
sensible to the loss of his God. That surrogate of an argument for theism 
which Kant seemed to offer in the implications of the Moral Law did not 
give what Jacobi wanted. Mere morality is a cold and mechanical principle 
— he thinks — compared with that infinite life and love which we deem we 
have in God. The son of man, he felt, was, in virtue of an indwelling genius 
of conscience, supreme over the moral law: how much more, then, the 
Absolute and Eternal on a higher grade of being than its mechanical 
regularities! 

If the way of reasoning will not carry us to the Absolute, still less (and 
that is whither Jacobi wishes to reach) to God, there must be another way: 
for something in him, which may be called Faith or Feeling, Spiritual Sense 
or Reason, proclaims itself certain of the reality both of God and Nature. 
There is an objective reality — outside and beyond him — yet somehow to 
be reached by a daring leap, — whereby, out of sheer force of will, he, 
shutting his eyes to the temporal and the mechanical, finds himself carried 
over the dividing gulf into the land of eternal life and love. 

‘I appeal’ he says in his latest utterances® ‘to an imperative, an invincible 
feeling as the first and underived ground of all philosophy and all religion, 
— to a feeling which lets man become aware of and alive to the fact that he 
has a sense for the supersensuous.’ ‘As it is religion which makes man 
man,’ he continues, ‘and which alone lifts him above the animals, so it also 
makes him a philosopher.’ Such an organ for the supersensuous is what in 
his later writings he calls Vernunft (Reason) and distinguishes from 
Verstand (Understanding). ‘This reason,’ says Coleridge (to whom we owe 
this use of the terms in English) in the Friend, 1s an organ bearing the same 
relation to spiritual objects as the eye bears to material phenomena,’ It is 


‘that intuition of things which arises when we possess ourselves as one with 
the whole and is opposed to that ‘science of the mere understanding’ in 
which ‘transferring reality to the negations of reality (to the ever-varying 
framework of the uniform life) we think of ourselves as separated beings, 
and place nature in antithesis to the mind, as object to subject, thing to 
thought, death to life.’ But this Reason is even more than this. It is the direct 
contact with reality, which it affirms and even is. It apprehends the me and 
the thee, it apprehends above all the great Thee, God: apprehends, and we 
may even say appropriates’. And it apprehends them at one bound — in one 
salto mortale — because it is really in implicit possession of them. Call the 
step a miracle, if you will: you must admit, he adds, that ‘some time or 
other every philosophy must have recourse to a miracle.’ 

And yet the asseveration rings false — it shows a womanish wilfulness 
and weakness in its reiteration. He has the reality; yet he has it not. ‘Were a 
God known,” he says in one place, ‘He would not be God.’ He yearns with 
passionate longing to find the living and true: he feels himself and the 
Eternal clasped in one: his faith effects the reality of things hoped for. But, 
he adds, ‘We never see the Absolute’: the primal light of reason is but faint. 
It is but a presage — a pre-supposition — of the Everlasting. This reason, in 
short, needs discipline and development, it needs the ethical life to raise it: 
‘without morality no religiosity,’ he says. ‘Light,’ he complains, ’is in my 
heart,’ but at the moment I want to bring it into the understanding, the light 
goes out.’ And yet he knows — and Coleridge repeats— ‘the consciousness 
of reason and of its revelations is only possible in an understanding.’ 

‘There seem to be one or two motives acting upon Jacobi. The “plain 
man,’ especially if he be of high character and of ‘noble’ religiosity, has a 
feeling that the lust of philosophising disturbs the security of life, and 
endangers things which are deservedly dear to him. In such an one the 
‘enthusiasm of logic’ — the calm pursuit of truth at all costs, so 


characteristic of Lessing — is inferior to the ‘enthusiasm of life,’ — a 
passion in which the terrestrial and the celestial are inextricably blended, 
where one clings to God as the stronghold of self, and sets personality — 
our human personality — in the throne of the Eternal. He will be all that is 
noble and good, if only he be not asked utterly to surrender self. So, too, 
Jacobi’s God — or Absolute (for he leaves his ‘non-philosophy’ so far as to 
use both names), is rather the final aim of a grand, overpowering yearning, 
than a calm, self-centred, self-expanding life which carries man along with 
it. It would be, he feels, so very terrible, if at the last there were no God to 
meet us — to find the throne of the universe vacant. Avaunt philosophy, 
therefore! Let us cling to the faith of our nature and our childhood, and 
refuse her treacherous consolations! With the central proposition of Jacobi, 
Hegel, for one, is not inclined to quarrel. He too, as he asks and answers the 
question as to the issues of this and of the better life, might say 


‘Question, answer presuppose 

Two points: that the thing itself which questions, answers, — is, it 
knows; 

As it also knows the thing perceived outside itself — a force 

Actual ere its own beginning, operative through its course, 

Unaffected by its end, — that this thing likewise needs must be; 

Call this — God, then, call that — Soul, and both the only facts for me. 
Prove them facts? that they o’erpass my power of proving proves 

them such: 

Fact it is, I know, I know not something which is fact as much.’ 


But when Jacobi goes on to say that it is the supreme and final duty of 
the true sage ‘to unveil reality,’ — meaning thereby that, given the feeling, 
he has only to 


‘Define it well 

For fear divine Philosophy 

Should push beyond her mark and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell,’ 


Hegel withdraws. It is the duty of philosophy to labour to make the 
perception — the fleeting, uncertain, trembling perception — of faith, a 
clear, sure, inwardly consistent knowledge: to show, and not merely to 
assert, that ‘the path of (this world’s) duty is the way to (that world’s) 
glory.’ There is, Hegel himself has said more than once, something opposed 
to ordinary ways of thinking in the procedure of the philosopher. To the 
outsider, it seems like standing on your head. It involves something like 
what, in religious language, is termed conversion — a new birth — 
becoming a new man. But though such a change always seems to culminate 
in a moment of sudden transformation, — as if the continuity of old and 
new were disrupted, the process has a history and a preparation. Of that 
pilgrim’s progress of the world-distracted soul to its discovery of its true 
being in God, philosophy is the record: a record which Hegel has written 
both in the Phenomenology of Mind, and, more methodically, in his 
Encyclopaedia. The passage from nature to God — or from man’s 
limitations to the divine fullness — must be made, he urged, in the open day 
and not in the secret vision when sleep falls upon men. When the aged 
Jacobi read these requirements of Hegel, he wrote to a friend: ‘He may be 
right, and I should like once again to experiment with him all that the power 
of thinking can do alone, were not the old man’s head too weak for it.’ 

‘For a philosophy like this,’ says Hegel", ‘individual man and humanity 
are the ultimate standpoint: — as a fixed invincible finitude of reason, not 
as a reflection of the eternal beauty, or as a spiritual focus of the universe, 
but as an ultimate sense-nature, which however with the power of faith can 
daub itself over here and there with an alien supersensible. Let us suppose 


an artist restricted to portrait-painting; he might so far idealise as to 
introduce in the eye of a commonplace countenance a yearning look, and on 
its lips a melancholy smile, but he would be utterly debarred from depicting 
the Gods, sublime over yearning and melancholy — as if the delineation of 
eternal pictures were only possible at the cost of humanity. So too 
Philosophy — on this view — must not portray the Idea of man, but the 
abstraction of a humanity empirical and mingled with short-comings, and 
must bear a body impaled on the stake of the absolute antithesis; and when 
it clearly feels its limitation to the sensible, it must at the same time bedeck 
itself with the surface colour of a supersensible, and point the finger of faith 
to a something Higher. 

‘But the truth cannot be defrauded by such a consecration if finitude be 
still left subsisting; the true consecration must annihilate it. The artist, who 
fails to give actuality the true truth by letting fall upon it the ethereal 
illumination and taking it completely in that light, and who can only depict 
actuality in its bare ordinary reality and truth (a reality however which is 
neither true nor real) may apply the pathetic remedy to actuality, the remedy 
of tenderness and sentimentality, everywhere putting tears on the cheeks of 
the commonplace, and an O God! in their mouth. No doubt his figures in 
this way direct their look over the actual heavenwards, but like bats they 
belong neither to the race of birds nor beasts, neither to earth nor heaven. 
Their beauty is not free from ugliness, nor their morals without weakness 
and meanness: the intelligence they haply may show is not without banality: 
the success which enters into it is not without vulgarity, and the misfortune 
not without cowardice and terror; and both success and misfortune have 
something contemptible. So too philosophy, if it takes the finite and 
subjectivity as absolute truth in the logical form habitual to her, cannot 
purify them by bringing them into relation with an infinite: for that infinite 
is not itself the true, because it is unable to consume finitude. But where a 


philosophy consumes the temporal as such and burns up reality, its action is 
pronounced a cruel dissection, which does not leave man complete, and a 
forcible abstraction which has no truth, above all no truth for life. And such 
an abstraction is treated as a painful amputation of an essential piece from 
the completeness of the whole: that essential piece, and absolute 
substantiality being believed to consist in the temporal and empirical, and in 
privation. It is as if a person, who sees only the feet of a work of art, were to 
complain, should the whole work be unveiled to his eyes, that he was 
deprived of the privation, that the incomplete was decompleted.’ 

Jacobi has been spoken of as the leader of this ‘Un-philosophy’ of faith. 
As such his allies lie on one side among philosophers who hold by the 
deliverances of ‘common sense,’ by the consciousness of the 
unsophisticated man shrinking from the waywardness of an idealism that 
deprives him of his solidest realities. The type of such a philosopher has 
been drawn by Hegel® in Krug. But, on the other side, Jacobi touched 
hands — though not in a sympathetic spirit — with a somewhat motley 
band which also had set its face to go to the everlasting gates, but had 
turned aside to aimless wandering on the Hill Difficulty, or sought too soon 
the repose of the Delectable Mountains, without due sojourn in the valley of 
Humiliation or descent under the Shadow of Death. Like Wordsworth, they 
felt that the world is too much with us: that our true self is frittered away 
into fragments and passing stages, in which we are not ourselves, — 
whereby we also lose the true perception of the essential life of nature. 
Gradually we have sunk into the deadening arms of habit, reduced ourselves 
to professional and conventional types, and lost the freer and larger mobility 
of spiritual being. We have grown into verstandige Leute — people of 
practical sense and worldly wisdom. To such, philosophy would come — if 
it could come — as the great breath of life — of ‘reason’ (Vernunft) which 
transcends the separations inevitable in practical will and knowledge. But to 


this band — which has been styled the Romantic School of Germany — the 
liberation came in ways more analogous to that craved for by Jacobi. Their 
way was the way of Romance and Imagination. The principle of Romance 
is the protest against confining man and nature to the dull round of 
uniformities which custom and experience have imprisoned them in. 
Boundless life, infinite spontaneity is surging within us and the world, 
ready to break down the dams convention and inertia have established. That 
inner power is an ever-fresh, ever-restless Irony, which sets up and 
overthrows, which refuses to be bound or stereotyped, which is never 
weary, never exhausted, — free in the absolute sense. It is the mystic force 
of Nature, which they seemed to see ever on the spring to work its magic 
transformations, and burst the bulwarks of empirical law. It is the princely 
jus aggratiandi, the sportive sovereignty of the true artist, who is able at 
any moment to enter into direct communion with the heart of things. 

The beginning of the nineteenth century in Germany, as well as in 
England, was a period of effervescence: — there was a good deal of fire, 
and naturally there was also a good deal of smoke. Genius was exultant in 
its aspirations after Freedom, Truth, and Wisdom. The Romantic School, 
which had grown up under the stimulus of Fichte’s resolve to enact thought, 
and had for a time been closely allied with Schelling, counted amongst its 
literary chiefs the names of the Schlegels, of Tieck, Novalis, and perhaps 
Richter. The world, as that generation dreamed, was to be made young 
again, — first by drinking, where Wordsworth led, from the fresh springs of 
nature, — afterwards when, as often has happened, doubts arose as to where 
Nature was really to be found, by an elixir distilled from the withered 
flowers of medieval Catholicism and chivalry, 

‘Since the Mid-Age was the Heroic Time’ 

and even from the old roots of primeval wisdom. The good old times of 
faith and harmonious beauty were to be brought back again by the joint 


labours of ideas and poetry. — 


‘So, all that the old Dukes had been, without knowing it, 
This Duke would fain know he was without being it.’ 


To that period of incipient and darkling energy Hegel stands in very 
much the same position as Luther did to the pre-Reformation mystics, to 
Meister Eckhart, and the unknown author of the ‘German Theology.’ It was 
from this side, from the school of Genius and Romance in philosophy, that 
Hegel was proximately driven, not into sheer re-action, but into system, 
development, and science. 

To elevate philosophy from a love of wisdom into the possession of real 
wisdom, into a system and a science, is the aim which he distinctly set 
before himself from the beginning. In almost every work, and every course 
of lectures, whatever be their subject, he cannot let slip the chance of an 
attack upon the mode of philosophising which substituted the strength of 
belief or conviction for the intervention of reasoning and argument. There 
may have been a strong sympathy in him with the end which these German 
contemporaries and, in some ways, analogues to Coleridge, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, and Byron had in view. No one who reads his criticism of 
Kant can miss perceiving his bent towards the Infinite. But he utterly rejects 
the vision of feeling, whether as longing faith or devout enjoyment, as an 
adequate exposition of the means to this end. Whereas these fantastic seers 
and sentimentalists either disparage science as a limitation to the spirit, in 
the calm trust of their life in God, or yearn throughout life for a peace which 
they never quite reach, Hegel is bent upon showing men that the Infinite is 
not unknowable, as Kant would have it, and yet that man can not, as Jacobi 
would have it, naturally and without an effort enjoy the things of God“. He 
will prove that the way of Truth is open, and prove it by describing in detail 
every step of the road. Philosophy for him must be reasoned truth. She does 


not visit favoured ones in visions of the night, but comes to all who win her 
by patient study. 

‘For those,’ he says, ‘who ask for a royal road to science, no more 
convenient directions can be given than to trust to their own sound common 
sense, and, if they wish to keep up with the age and with philosophy, to read 
the reviews criticising philosophical works, and perhaps even the prefaces 
and the first paragraphs in these works themselves. The introductory 
remarks state the general and fundamental principles; and the reviews, 
besides their historical information, contain a critical estimate, which, from 
the very fact that it is such, is beyond and above what it criticises. This is 
the road of ordinary men: and it may be traversed in a dressing-gown. The 
other way is the way of intuition. It requires you to don the vestments of the 
high-priest. Along that road stalks the ennobling sentiment of the Eternal, 
the True, the Infinite. But it is wrong to call “this a road. These grand 
sentiments find themselves, naturally and without taking a single step, 
centred in the very sanctuary of truth. So mighty is genius, with its deep 
original ideas and its high flashes of wit. But a depth like this is not enough 
to lay bare the sources of true being, and these rockets are not the 
empyrean. True thoughts and scientific insights are only to be gained by the 
labour which comprehends and grasps its object. And that thorough grasp 
alone can produce the universality of science. Contrasted with the vulgar 
vagueness and scantiness of common sense, that universality is a fully- 
formed and rounded intellect; and, contrasted with the un-vulgar generality 
of the natural gift of reason when it has been spoilt by the laziness and self- 
conceit of genius, it is truth put in possession of its native form, and thus 
rendered the possible property of every self-conscious reason®.’ 

These words which were taken to heart (unnecessarily, perhaps) by the 
patron of the /ntellectual Intuition rung the knell to the friendship of Hegel 
with his great contemporary Schelling. Yet this hard saying is also the 


keynote to the subsequent work of the philosopher. In Hegel we need expect 
no brilliant apergus of genius, no intellectual legerdemain, but only the 
patient unraveling of the clue of thought through all knots and intricacies: a 
deliberate tracing and working-out of the contradictions and mysteries in 
thought, until the contradiction and the mystery disappear. Perseverance is 
the secret of Hegel. 

This characteristic of patient work is seen, for example, in the incessant 
prosecution of hints and glimpses, until they grew into systematic and 
rounded outline. Instead of vague anticipations and guesses at truth, 
fragments of insight, his years of philosophic study are occupied with 
writing and re-writing, in the V endeavour to clear up and arrange the 
masses of his ideas. Essay after essay, and sketch after sketch of a system, 
succeed each other amongst his papers. His first great work was not 
published before his 37th year, after six years spent in university work at 
Jena, following as many spent in preliminary lucubration. The notes which 
he used to dictate some years afterwards to the boys in the Gymnasium at 
Nurnberg bear evidence of constant remodelling, and the same is true of his 
professorial lectures. 


Such insistance in tracing every suggestion of truth to its place in the 
universe of thought is the peculiar character and difficulty of Hegelian 
argument. Other observers have now and again noticed, accentuated, and, it 
may be, popularised some one point or some one law in the evolution of 
reason. Here and there, as we reflect, we are forced to recognise what Hegel 
termed the dialectical nature in thought, — the tendency, by which a 
principle, when made to be all that it implied, when, as the phrase is, it is 
carried to extremes, recoils and leaves us confronted by its antithesis. We 
cannot, for example, study the history of ancient thought without noting this 
phenomenon. Thus, the persistence with which Plato and Aristotle taught 


and enforced the doctrine that the community was the guide and safeguard 
of the several citizens, very soon issued in the schools of Zeno and 
Epicurus, teaching the rights of self-seeking and of the independent self- 
realisation of the individual. But the passing glimpse of an indwelling 
discord in the terms, by which we argue, is soon forgotten, and is set aside 
under the head of accidents, instead of being referred to a general law. Most 
of us take only a single step to avoid what has turned out wrong, and when 
we have overcome the seeming absoluteness of one idea, we are content 
and even eager to throw ourselves under the yoke of another, not less one- 
sided than its predecessor. Sometimes one feels tempted to say that the 
course of human thought as a whole, as well as that branch of it termed 
science, exhibits nothing but a succession of illusions, which enclose us in 
the belief that some idea is all-embracing as the universe, — illusions, from 
which the mind is time after time liberated, only in a little while to sink 
under the sway of some partial correction, as if it and it only were the 
complete truth. 


Or, again, the Positive Philosophy exhibits as one of its features an 
emphatic and popular statement of a fallacy much discussed in Hegel. One 
of the best deeds of that school has been to protest against a delusive belief 
in certain words and notions; particularly by pointing out the insufficiency 
of what it calls metaphysical terms, i. e. those abstract entities formed by 
reflective thought, which are little else than a double of the phenomenon 
they are intended to explain. To account for the existence of insanity by an 
assumed basis for it in the ‘insane neurosis,’ or to attribute the sleep which 
follows a dose of opium to the soporific virtues of the drug, are some 
exaggerated examples of the metaphysical intellect which is so rampant in 
much of our popular, and even of our esoteric science. Positivism by its 


logical precepts ought at least to have instilled general distrust of abstract 


talk about essences, laws, forces and causes, whenever they claim an 
inherent and independent value, or profess to be more than a reflex of 
sensation. But all this is only a desultory perception, the reflection of an 
intelligent observer. When we come to Hegel, the Comtian perception of the 
danger lying in the terms of metaphysics is replaced by the Second Part of 
Logic, the Theory of Essential Being, where substances, causes, forces, 


essences, matters, are confronted with what Mr. Bain has called their 
16? 
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CHAPTER VI. THE SCIENCES AND PHILOSOPHY. 
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By ASSERTING THE rights of philosophy against the dogmatism of self- 
inspired “‘unphilosophy,’ and by maintaining that we must not feel the truth, 
with our eyes as it were closed, but must open them full upon it, Hegel does 
not reduce philosophy to the level of one of the finite sciences. The name 
‘finite,’ like the name ‘empirical,’ is not a title of which the sciences have 
any cause to be ashamed. They are called empirical, because it is their glory 
and their strength to found upon experience. They are called finite, because 
they have a fixed object, which they must expect and cannot alter; because 
they have an end and a beginning, — presupposing something where they 
begin, and leaving something for the sciences which come after. Botany 
rests upon the researches of chemistry: and astronomy hands over the 
record of cosmical movements to geology. Science is interlinked with 
science; and each of them is a fragment. Nor can these fragments ever, in 
the strict sense of the word, make up a whole or total. They have broken off, 
sometimes by accident, and sometimes for convenience, from one another. 
The sciences have budded forth here and there upon the tree of popular 
knowledge and ordinary consciousness, as the interest and needs of the time 
drew attention closer to various points and objects in the world surrounding 
us. 

Prosecute the popular knowledge about any point far enough, 
substituting completeness and accuracy for vagueness, and especially 
giving numerical definiteness in weight, size, and figure, until the little drop 
of fact has grown into an ocean, and the mere germ has expanded into a 
structure with complex interconnexion, — and you will have a science. By 


its point of origin this luminous body of facts is united to the great circle of 


human knowledge and ignorance. Each special science is a part, which 
presupposes a total of much lower organisation, but much wider range than 
itself: each branch of scientific knowledge grows out of the already existent 
tree of acquaintance with things. But the part very soon assumes an 
independence of its own, and adopts a hostile or negative attitude towards 
the general level of unscientific opinion. This process of what we may, from 
the vulgar point of view, call abnormal development, is repeated irregularly 
at various points along the surface of ordinary consciousness. At one time it 
is the celestial movements calling for the science of astronomy: at another 
the problem of dividing the soil calling for the geometrician. Each of these 
outgrowths naturally re-acts and modifies the whole range of human 
knowledge, or what we may call popular science; and thus, while keeping 
up its own life, 1t quickens the parent stock with an infusion of new vigour, 
and raises the general intelligence to a higher level and into a higher 
element. 

The order of the outcome of the sciences in time, therefore, and their 
connexions with one another, cannot be explained or understood, if we look 
only to the sciences themselves. We must first of all descend into the depths 
of natural thought, or of general culture, and trace the lines which unite 
science with science in that general medium. The systematic 
interdependence of the sciences must be chiefly sought for in the workings 
of thought as a whole in its popular phases, and in the action and reaction of 
that general human thought with the sciences, those definite organisations 
of knowledge which form sporadically round the nuclei here and there 
presented in what would superficially be described as the inorganic mass 
and medium of popular knowledge. Thus, by means of the sciences in their 
aggregate action, the material of common consciousness is expanded and 
developed, at least in certain parts, though the expansion may be neither 
consistent nor systematic. But so long as this work is incomplete, so long, 


that is to say, as every point in the line of popular knowledge has not 
received its due elaboration and equal study, the sciences merely succeed 
each other in a certain imperfect sequence, or exist in juxtaposition: they do 
not form a total. The whole of scientific knowledge will only be formed, 
when science shall be as completely rounded and unified, as in its lower 
sphere and more inadequate element the ordinary consciousness of the 
world is now. 

Up to a certain point the method of science is but the method of ordinary 
consciousness pursued knowingly and steadily. But ere long the method 
acquires a distinctive character of its own. It shakes off the pressure of that 
immediate subservience in which ordinary knowledge stands to man’s 
needs, wishes and interests. Knowledge is pursued — within a wide range 
— for its own sake, and by a class more or less definitely set apart by 
humanity for its scientific service, — which is thus performed more 
systematically and continuously. But the great step which carries ordinary 
knowledge into its higher region is the discovery, due to reflection and 
comparison, that there is a double grade of reality-a permanent, essential, 
uniform, substantial being, which is contrasted with an evanescent, 
apparent, varying and accidental. To know a thing is in all cases to relate it 
to something else: to know it in the higher sense — vere scire — 1s to relate 
it to its essence, its substantial or universal form, its permanent self. 
Ordinary knowledge, e. g., fixes a thing by referring to its antecedents: 
scientific knowledge refers it to its ‘invariable, ‘unconditional’ or ‘essential’ 
antecedent, — to something which contains it implicitly, and necessarily, 
and is not merely by accident or juxtaposition associated with it. To 
discover this permanent, underlying substance or reality comes to be the 
problem of science — a problem which may be taken in the widest 
generality, or restricted to some one group of existences. What is asked for, 
e.g., may be the uniformity and essence in the appearance of the diurnal 


journey of the sun, or it may be the underlying, invisible, nature which 
displays itself in all the variety of minerals, and in animal and plant life. 
The one-and-the-same in a diversity of many; the type-form in individuals: 
the cause which is the key to understanding an effect that always and 
unconditionally follows it; the force which finds different expression in 
actions — are what Science seeks. 

In that search two points emerge as regards the method. The first is the 
importance of quantitative statements or numerical appreciations, and the 
general law that variations in the qualitative are in some ratio concomitant 
with variations in the quantitative. Mathematics, in a word, is found to be an 
invaluable instrument for recording with accuracy the minutest as well as 
the most immense differences of quality. First, it is seen that qualitative 
differences within a given range, e.g. various colours or various musical 
notes, can be accurately expressed by a numerical ratio. But, secondly, it 
soon appears that even greater divergences of quality, e.g. those of colour 
and of chemical quality, may possibly be reduced to stages on one 
quantitative scale. It is not unnatural that such experiences should give rise 
to a hope — and in sanguine minds, an assurance — that all the phenomena 
of nature are ultimately phases of some common nature — some elementary 
being — which runs through an infinite gamut of numerically defined 
adjustments. 

But the numerical prepossession — as we may call it — creates another 
assumption. Every number consists of units: every cube can be regarded as 
an aggregation of smaller cubes, and in measurement is (implicitly at least) 
so regarded. Transferring this to the physical world, every object is regarded 
as a composite — a Large, made up by the addition and juxtaposition of 
many (relatively) Littles. The essentials of the composite are here the 
elements that compose it: these, by a natural tendency, we proceed to 


conceive as remaining always unchanged, and giving rise by their peculiar 


juxtaposition to certain perceptions in the human being. You whirl rapidly a 
blazing piece of wood, and instead of a discontinuous series of flashes you 
see one orbit of luminous matter: or, let falling rain-drops take up a 
particular position in reference to your eyes and the sun, and a rainbow is 
visible. In both cases there is what may be called an illusion — the illusion, 
above all, of unity and continuity. Now what is in these cases obviously and 
demonstrably seen, is, as Leibniz in particular has reminded us, the general 
law of all matter as such. In the extended and material world there is 
nowhere a real unity discoverable. The small is made up of the smaller ad 
infinitum+. But the conclusion (which Leibniz drew) — that unity belongs 
only to v,” Monads and never by any possibility to a material substance, was 
not that commonly reached or accepted. There are — or there must be, — 
said the prevalent creed, ultimates, indivisibles, indecomposables, simples, 
atoms. These are the final bricks of reality, out of which the apparent 
universe is built: each with a maximum, — a ne plus ultra — of resistibility, 
hardness, fullness, and unsqueezable bulk. 

Into further details of these ultimate irreducibles we need not enter. It is 
sufficient to denote the general purport of the conception, and the tendency 
it implies. 

In these ultimates supreme reality is understood to lie; and on them at 
last, and indeed always, rests whatever reality truly exists in any object. All 
else is secondary — and, comparatively speaking, illusory, — unreal. Any 
phenomena that may be noted only affect the surface or show of these reals: 
the inner reality continues one and unchanged. Outside them, around them, 
is the void — emptiness, non-entity. Yet null and void as it may be, we may, 
in passing, reply, — this circumambient 1s the source of all that gives these 
masses of atoms any distinctive reality — any character of true being. 
Space may be empty enough, — a mere spectre-shell; and yet it is their 
differences in spatial circumstance that bring out and actualise what they 


implicitly are. These ‘individua’ these units of reality, these atoms, are real 
and knowable only in their relations. So too Time may be contemptuously 
treated as a passive receptacle: yet it is only by its connexions in the past 
and the future that the present moment has any actuality 1t may claim. And 
time and space are potent agencies — in popular mode of utterance — 
whatever the mechanical philosophy may say. 

But all of these relations are in the realm of unreality. The atoms alone 
are: and yet the void, which ought not to be, in an unmistakable way is also. 
To this mysterious vacuum which lies outside (and yet not outside) reality, 
to this not-being which is, there can only be given a half-negative and 
baffling name. Let it be called Chance — or let it be called Necessity; let it 
be called inexplicable Law of co-existence and sequence, — the Force 
which is the beginning of motion. It is the ultimate key to the mystery — 
but it is at least a key which no human hand can use, or even lay hold of. It 
is enough for science if, leaving this ultimate inexplicability untouched, it 
trace in each separate instance the exact equation between the sum of the 
constituents and the total which they compose, — if it prove that the several 
items when put together exactly give the sum proposed. Identification — 
the establishment of quantitative equations — is the work of science. 
Identity is its canon, working on the presumption or axiom that there can be 
nothing in the result which was not in the antecedents or conditions. Ex 
nihilo nihil fit. The quantity of energy must always be the same, though its 
phases may vary, or temporarily avoid detection. Matter, 1.e. the ultimate 
reality, is indestructible. In short, the method of analysis and synthesis, as 
that of addition and subtraction, is a calculus which takes the form of an 
equation. 

So far the inorganic, inanimate world has been mainly in view. If we 
now turn to the organisms, we find the popular creed expressed in the adage 


Omne vivum e vivo. No eye has ever seen — though fanatical observers 


have sometimes so deluded themselves as to think they saw — a living 
being directly emerge from inorganic stuff. The saner student of physiology 
contents himself with leaving for the while the crux of the genesis of Life, 
and examining only the building up of the living creature out of its 
constituents. Here the atom is called the cell: every organism is a synthesis 
of cells, and in the cell we have the primary element of organic reality: 
Omnis cellula e cellula, In the atom we have the ultimate element; in the 
cell a relative element, — the absolute beginning of a new order of things, 
— which we may, if we like, choose to treat (though only for logical 
simplicity’s sake) as a gradual development from the other and more 
primitive, but which, so far as experience and history teach, is equally 
ultimate in its kind. But be the final constituent (physical) atom, or 
(physiological) cell, the relation of these constituents is at first conceived by 
science only as composition, or mechanical synthesis. It is only gradually 
that science begins to have doubts as to the inviolability and unalterableness 
of the elements. When the idea — not altogether new — of a ‘latent meta- 
schematism’ and latent process within the constituents is entertained and 
carried out in earnest, science has passed on to a new stage: from 
mechanical atomism to a dynamic and organic theory of existence. And the 
governing ideas of scientific logic have then ceased to be co-existence, and 
sequence, correlation and composition: the new category is intus- 
susception, development, adaptation not only external but internal. 

Divide et impera is the motto of Science. To isolate one thing or one 
group of facts from its context, — to penetrate beneath the apparent 
simplicity, which time and custom have taught ordinary eyes to see in the 
concrete object, to the multitude of underlying simple elements, — to leave 
everything extraneous out of sight, — to abolish the teleology which 
imposes upon Nature a permanent tribute (direct or indirect) towards the 
supply of human wants, — and to take, as it were, one thing at a time and 


study it for itself disinterestedly; that is the problem of the sciences. And to 
accomplish that end they do not hesitate to break the charmed links which 
in common vision hold the world together, — to disregard the spiritual 
harmony which the sense of beauty finds in the scene, — to strip off the 
relations of means and end, which reflection has thrown from thing to thing, 
and the sensuous atmosphere of so-called ‘secondary’ qualities in which 
human sense has enveloped each; and finally to sever its connexion by 
which 


‘the whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.’ 


In those days when reflection had not set in, — when humanity had not 
yet found itself a stranger in the house of Nature, and had not yet dared to 
regard her as a mere automatic slave, men had no doubts as to the meaning 
of things. They lived sympathetically her life. 


‘Man, once descried, imprints for ever 

His presence on all lifeless things: the winds 
Are henceforth voices, wailing or a shout, 

A querulous mutter, or a quick gay laugh.’ 


To the extent of his abilities and his culture, indeed man has in all ages 
read himself into the phenomena external to him. Such readings, in times 
when he feared and loved his kinsfolk of Nature, were fetichism and 
anthropomorphism. Gradually, however, forgetting his community, he 
claimed to be the measure and master of all things: to decree their use and 
function. But in course of time, when the sciences had emancipated 
themselves from the yoke of philosophy, they refused to borrow any such 
help in reading the riddle of the universe, and resolved to begin, ab ovo, 
from the atom or cell, and leave the elements to work out their own 


explanation. Modern science in so doing practises the lessons learned from 
Spinoza and Hume. The former teaches that all conception of order, 1. e. of 
adaptation and harmony in nature, and indeed all the methods by which 
nature 1s popularly explained, are only modes of our emotional imagination, 
betraying how imperfect has been in most of us the emancipation of human 
intellect from the servitude to the affections?. The latter points out that all 
connexions between things are solely mental associations, ingrained habits 
of expectation, the work of time and custom, accredited only by 
experience:. There must be no pre-suppositions allowed in the studies of 
science, no help derived prematurely from the later terms in the process to 
elucidate the earlier. Let man, it is said, be explained by those laws, and by 
the action of those primary elements which build up every other part of 
nature: let molecules by mechanical union construct the thinking organism, 
and then construct society. The elements which we find by analysis must be 
all that is required to make the synthesis. Thus in modern times science 
carries out, fully and with the details of actual knowledge in several 
branches, the principles of the atom and the void, which Democritus 


suggested. 


The scientific spirit, however, the spirit of analysis and abstraction (or of 
‘Mediation’ and ‘Reflection’), is not confined in its operations to the 
physical world. The criticism of ordinary beliefs and conventions has been 
applied — and applied at an earlier period — to what has been called the 
Spiritual world, to Art, Religion, Morality, and the institutions of human 
Society. Under these names the agency of ages, acting by their individual 
minds, has created organic systems, unities which have claimed to be 
permanent, inviolable, and divine. Such unities or organic structures are the 
Family, the State, the works of Art, the forms, doctrines, and systems of 
Religion, existing and recognised in ordinary consciousness. But in these 


cases, as in Nature, the reflective principle may come forward and ask what 
right these unities have to exist. This is the question which the 
‘Encyclopaedic,’ the ‘Aufklarung,’ the ‘Rationalist? and ‘Freethinking’ 
theories, raise and have raised in the last century and the present. What is 
the Family, it is said, but a fiction or convention, which is used to give a 
decent, but somewhat transparent covering to a certain animal appetite, and 
its probable consequences? What is the State, and what is Society, but a 
fiction or compact, by which the weak try to make themselves seem strong, 
and the unjust seek to shelter themselves from the consequences of their 
own injustice? What is Religion, it is said, but a delusion springing from the 
fears and weakness of the crowd, and the cunning of the few, which men 
have fostered until it has wrapped humanity in its snaky coils? And Poetry, 
we are assured, like its sister Arts, will perish and its illusions fade away, 
when Science, now in the cradle, has become the full-grown Hercules. As 
for Morality and Law, and the like, the same condemnation has been 
prepared from of old. All of them, it 1s said, are but the inventions of power 
and craft, or the phantoms of human imagination, which the strength of 
positive science and bare facts is destined in no long time to dispel. 

When they insisted upon a severance of the elements in the vulgarly- 
accepted unities of the world, Science and Freethinking, like Epicurus in an 
older day, have believed that they were liberating the world from its various 
superstitions, from the bonds which instinct and custom had fastened upon 
things so as to combine them into systems more or less arbitrary. They 
denied the supremacy and reality of those ideas which insist on the essential 
unity and self-sameness in things that visibly and tangibly have a separate 
existence of their own, and branded these ideas comprehensively as 
mysticism and metaphysics. They sought to disabuse us of spirits, vital 
forces, divine right of governments, final causes, et hoc genus omne. They 


were exceedingly jealous for the independence of the individual, and for his 


right to demand satisfaction for the questioning, ground-seeking faculty of 
his nature. But while they did so they hardly realised how entirely the 
spectator is the part, the product of what he surveys, and while surveying 
treats as if it were but a spot or mark on the circumference of the circle that 
lies — some way off — around him. ‘Phenomenalism,’ as this mode of 
looking at things has been called, is false to life, and would cut away the 
ground from philosophy.* 

To some extent philosophy returns to the position of the wider 
consciousness, to the general belief in harmony and symmetry. It reverts to 
the unity or connexion, which the natural presumptions of mankind find in 
the picture of the world. The nolo philosophari of the intuitivist, in reaction 
from the supposed excesses of the sciences, simply reverted to the bare re- 
statement of the popular creed. If science, e. g., had shown that the 
perception of an external world pre-supposed for its accomplishment an 
unsuspected series of intermediate steps, the mere intuitivist simply denied 
the intermediation by appealing to Common Sense, or to the natural 
instincts and primary beliefs of mankind. Conviction and natural instinct 
were declared to counterbalance the abstractions of science. But philosophy 
which seeks to comprehend existence cannot take the same ground as the 
intuitional school, or neglect the testimony of science. If the spiritual unity 
of the world has been denied and lost to sight, mere assertion that we feel 
and own its pervading power will not do much good. It is necessary to 
reconcile the contrast between the wholeness of the natural vision, and the 
fragmentary, but in its fragments elaborated, result of science. 

The sciences break up the rough generalisations or vulgar concepts of 
everyday use, and make their fixed distinctions yield to analysis. They thus 
render continuous things which were looked at as only separate. But they 
tend again to substitute the results of their analysis as a new and permanent 
distinction and principle of things. They are like revolutionists who upset 


and perturb an old order, and set up a new and minuter tyranny in its place. 
Gradually, the general culture, the average educated intelligence gathers up 
the fruit of scientific research into the total development of humanity: and 
uses the work of science to fill up the /acunae, the gaps, which make 
popular consciousness so irregular and disconnected. A sort of popular 
philosophy comes to sum up and estimate what science has accomplished: 
and therein is as it were the spirit of the world taking into his own hand the 
acquisitions won by the more audacious and self-willed of his sons, and 
investing them in the common store. They are set aside and preserved there, 
at first in an abstract and technical form, but destined soon to pass into the 
possession of all, and form that mass of belief and instinctive or implanted 
knowledge whence a new generation will draw its mental supplies. Each 
great scientific discovery is in its turn reduced to a part of the common 
stock. It leaves the technical field, and spreads into the common life of men, 
becoming embodied in their daily beliefs, — a seed of thought, from which, 
by the agency of intelligent experience, new increments of science will one 
day spring. 

Philosophy properly so called is also the unification of science, but in a 
new sphere, a higher medium not recognised by the sciences themselves. 
The reconciliation which the philosopher believes himself to accomplish 
between ordinary consciousness and science is identified by either side with 
a phase of its antagonist error. Science will term philosophy a modified 
form of the old religious superstition. The popular consciousness of truth, 
and especially religion, will see in philosophy only a repetition or an 
aggravation of the evils of science. The attempt at unity will not approve 
itself to either, until they enter upon the ground which philosophy occupies, 
and move in that element. And that elevation into the philosophic ether calls 
for a tension of thought which is the sternest labour imposed upon man: so 
that the continuous action of philosophising has been often styled 


superhuman. If anywhere, it is in pure philosophy that proof becomes 
impossible, unless for those who are willing to think for themselves*. The 
philosophic lesson cannot be handed on to a mere recipient: the result, when 
cut off from the process which produced it, vanishes like the palace in the 
fairy tale. 

‘The whole of philosophy is nothing but the study of the specific forms 
or types of unity.° There are many species and grades of this unity. They are 
not merely to be enumerated and asserted in a vague way, as they here and 
there force themselves upon the notice of the popular mind. Philosophy sees 
in that unity neither an ultimate and unanalysable fact, nor a deception, but 
a growth (which is also a struggle), a revealing or unfolding, which issues 
in an organism or system, constructing itself more and more completely by 
a force of its own. This system formed by these types of the fundamental 
unity is called the ‘Idea,’ of which the highest law is development. 
Philosophy essays to do for this connective and unifying nature, 1. e. for the 
thought in things, something like what the sciences have done or would like 
to do for the facts of sense and matter, — to do for the spiritual binding- 
element in its integrity, what is being done for the several facts which are 
more or less combined. It retraces the universe of thought from its germinal 
form, where it seems, as it were, an indecomposable point, to the fully 
matured system or organism, and shows not merely that one phase of pure 
thought passes into another, but how it does so, and yet is not lost, but 
subsists suspended and deprived of its narrowness in the maturer phase. 


| Leibniz, ed. Gerhardt, iii. 507: ‘Les atomes sont l’effet de la foiblesse de nostre imagination, qui 
aime a se reposer et a se hater a venir a une fin dans les sous-divisions et analyses: il n’en est pas 


ainsi dans la nature qui vient de |’infini et va a l’infini.’ 


2 Spinoza, Ethica, i. 36, App. ‘Quoniam ea nobis prae ceteris grata sunt quae facile imaginari 


possumus, ideo homines ordinem confusioni praeferunt; quasi ordo aliquid in natura praeter 


respectum ad nostram imaginationem esset... Videmus itaque omnes rationes quibus vulgus solet 


naturam explicare modos esse tantummodo imaginandi.’ Cf. Eth. iv. praef.: Epist. xxxii. 

2 ‘This transition of thought from the Cause to the Effect proceeds not from Reason. It derives its 
origin altogether from Custom and Experience.’ Hume, Essay V. (Enquiry concerning Human 
Understanding.) ‘All inferences from Experience therefore are effects of Custom.’ (Ibid.) 

ay. Grote, Exploratio Philosophica. 


2 Cf. vol. ii. p. 4. 


8 Philosophie der Religion, 1. p. 97: ‘Die ganze Philosophie ist nichts Anderes als das Studium der 
Bestimmungen der Einheit.’ See especially Encycl. § 573 (Philosophy of Mind, pp. 192 seqq.). 


CHAPTER VII. ANTICIPATORY SKETCH OF THE SCOPE 
OF PHILOSOPHY. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF the Greeks has to all appearance given the mere 
intellect an undue pre-eminence, if it has not even treated it as man’s 
essential self. Whether the appearance is altogether sound might be a 
profitable inquiry for those who most criticise it. At any rate, a later 
psychology has taught us to regard man as at once a cognitive, an 
emotional, and a volitional being. It has arrived at this conclusion as it 
looked at the division that parted off the systems of science from the sphere 
of conduct and social life, and both from the inner life of sentiment, of love, 
admiration and reverence. And the inference was justifiable, in the same 
way as Plato’s when, as he surveyed the triple sphere into which the 
outward world of his contemporary society was divided, he concluded a 
triplicity of the soul. If it was justifiable, 1t was also, as in his case, 
somewhat misleading. In the outward manifestation, where the letters are 
posted up on a gigantic scale, one tends to forget that they only spell one 
word. Their difference and distance seem increased, and we fail to note that, 
though there are three aspects, yet there is only one power or soul, which 
exhibits itself under one or other of the three tones or modes. In the actual 
human being, cognition is always of some emotional interest and always 
leads up to some practical result. From different points of view one or other 
is occasionally declared to be primary and original; the others derivative 
and secondary. At any rate we may say that in the ordinary human being 
who 1s still in the garden of preparation and has not yet stepped forth on one 
of the separate routes of life, his knowledge, his emotional and his active 


life are in a tolerable harmony, and that each in its little development is 
constantly followed by the other. 

But with the outward differentiation an inward went hand in hand. In 
some cases the intellectual or scientific, in others the emotional, in others 
the active faculties became predominant. Human nature in order to attain all 
its completeness had first of all, as it were, to lose its life in order to gain it. 
The individual had to sacrifice part of his all-sided development in order 
that he might gain it again, and in a larger measure, through the medium of 
society. This process is the process of civilisation: the long and, as it often 
seems, weary road by which man can only realise himself by self-sacrifice: 
can only reach unity through the way of diversity, and must die to live. It is 
a process in which it is but too easy to notice only one stage and speak of it 
as if it were the whole. It is possible sometimes to identify civilisation with 
the material increase in the means of producing enjoyment, or with the 
progress of scientific teaching as to the laws of those material phenomena 
on which material civilisation is largely dependent. It is possible sometimes 
to take as its test the stores of artistic works, and the extension of a lively 
and delicate love of all that is beautiful and tasteful. One may identify it 
with a high-toned moral life, and with an orderly social system. Or one may 
maintain that the real civilisation of a country presupposes a lofty 
conception and reverent attitude to the supreme source of all that is good, 
and true, and beautiful. 

The question is important as bearing on the relation of philosophy to the 
special sciences. Philosophy is sometimes identified with the sum of 
sciences: sometimes with their complete unification. Philosophy, says a 
modern, is knowledge completely unified. It is of course to some extent a 
question of words in what sense a term is to be defined. And no one will 
dispute that the scientific element is in point of form the most conspicuous 
aspect of philosophy. Yet if we look at the historical use of the term, one or 


two considerations suggest themselves. Philosophy, said an ancient, is the 
knowledge of things human and divine. Again and again, it has claimed for 
its task to be a guide and chart of human life — to reveal the form of good 
and of beauty. But to do this, it must be more than a mere science, or than a 
mere system of the sciences. Again, it has been urged by modern critics that 
Kant at last discovered for philosophy her true province — the study of the 
conditions and principles of human knowledge. But though epistemology is 
all-important, the science of knowledge is not identical with philosophy: 
nor did Kant himself think it was. Rather his view is on the whole in accord 
with what he has called the ‘world’s (as opposed to the scholar’s) 
conception of philosophy*,’ as the science of the bearing of all ascertainable 
truths on the essential aims of human reason — tfeleologia humanae 
rationis, — in accord, too, with the world’s conception of the philosopher 
as no mere logician, but the legislator of human reason. 

This, it need hardly be added, is the conception of philosophy which is 
implicitly the basis of Hegel’s use. Let us hear Schelling. ‘A philosophy 
which in its principle is not already religion is no true philosophy.’ 

Or again, as to the place of Ethics: ‘Morality is Godlike disposition, an 
uplifting above the influence of the concrete into the realm of the utterly 
universal. Philosophy is a like elevation, and for that reason intimately one 
with morality, not through subordination, but through essential and inner 
likeness:.’ But, again, it has more than once been felt that philosophy is 
kindred with Art. It has been said — not as a compliment — that 
philosophy is only a form of gratifying the aesthetic instincts. Schopenhauer 
has suggested — as a novelty — that the true way to philosophy was not by 
science, but through Art. And Schelling before him had — while asserting 
the inner identity of the two — even gone so far as to assert* that ‘Art is the 
sole, true and eternal organon as well as the ostensible evidence of 
philosophy.’ 


Philosophy, therefore, is one of a triad in which the human spirit has 
tried to raise itself above its limitations and to become god-like. And 
philosophy is the climax; Art the lowest; Religion in the mean. But this 
does not mean that Religion supersedes Art, and that Philosophy supersedes 
religion; or, if we retain the term ‘supersede,’ we must add that the 
superseded is not left behind and passed aside: it is rather an integral 
constituent of what takes its place. Philosophy is true and adequate only as 
it has given expression to all that religion had or aimed at. So, too, Religion 
is not the destruction of Art: though here the attitude may often seem to be 
more obviously negative. A religion which has no place for art is, again, no 
true religion. And thus again, Philosophy becomes a reconciler of Art and 
Religion: of the visible ideal and the invisible God. Art, on the other hand, 
is a foretaste and a prophecy of religion and philosophy. 

But Art, Religion, and Philosophy, again, rest upon, grow out of, and are 
the fulfilment of an ethical society-a state of human life where an ordered 
commonwealth in outward visibility is animated and sustained by the spirit 
of freedom and self-realisation. And that public objective existence of 
social humanity in its turn reposes on the will and intelligence of human 
beings, of souls which in various relations of discipline and interaction with 
their environment have become free-agents, and have risen to be more than 
portions of the physical world, sympathetic with its changes, and become 
awake to themselves and their surroundings. Such is the mental or spiritual 
life as it rises to full sense of its power, recognises its kindred with the 
general life, carries out that kindred in its social organisation, and at length 
through the strength social union gives floats boldly in the empyrean of 
spiritual life, in art, religion, and philosophy. 

But, what about the special relationship of philosophy to the sciences? 
Undoubtedly the philosophers of the early years of the century have used 
lordly language in reference to the sciences. They have asserted — from 


Fichte downwards — that the philosophical construction, of the universe 
must justify itself to itself — must be consistent, continuous, and coherent 
— and that it had not to wait for experience to give it confirmation. Even 
the cautious Kant? had gone so far as to assert that the ‘understanding gives 
us nature’ — 1. e. as he explains, natura formaliter spectata, viz., the order 
and regularity in the phenomena — that it is the source of the laws of nature 
and of its formal unity. The so-called proofs of natural laws are only 
instances and exemplifications, which no more prove them, than we prove 
that 6 x 4 = 24, because 6 yards of cloth at 4s. must be paid for by 24 
shillings. To assert that this instance is no proof, is not to reject experience 
— still less to refuse respect to the new discoveries of science. But it is 
unquestionably to assert that there is something prior to the sciences — 
prior, 1. e. in the sense that Kant speaks of the a priori, something which is 
fundamental to them, and constitutes them what they are — something 
which is assumed as real if their syntheses (and every scientific truth is a 
synthesis) are to be possible. The analysis and exhibition in its organic 
completeness of this Kantian a priori is the theme of the Hegelian Logic. 
The Philosophy of Nature stands in the Hegelian system between Logic 
and Mental or Spiritual Philosophy. Man — intelligent, moral, religious and 
artistic man — rests upon the basis of natural existence: he is the child of 
the earth, the offspring of natural organisation. But Nature itself — such is 
the hypothesis of the system — is only intelligible as the reflex of that a 
priori which has been exhibited in Logic. The whole scheme by which the 
natural world is scientifically held together, apprehended by ordinary 
consciousness and elaborated by mathematical analysis, presupposes the 
organism of the categories — these fundamental habits of thought or form 
of conception which are the framework of the existence we know. Yet 
Nature never shows this intelligible world — the Idea — in its purity and 
entirety. In the half-literal, half-figurative phrases of Hegel, Nature shows 


the Idea beside itself, out of its mind, alienated, non compos mentis. ‘It is a 
mad world, my masters,’ ‘The impotence of nature — Ohnmacht der Natur® 
— is a frequent phrase, by which he indicates the a-logical, if not illogical, 
character of the physical world. Here we come across the negation of mind: 
chance plays its part: contingency is everywhere. If you expect that the 
physical universe will display unquestioning obedience to the laws of 
reason and of the higher logic, you will be disappointed. What you see is 
fragmentary, chaotic, irregular. To the bodily sense — even when that sense 
has been rendered more penetrating by all the many material and 
methodical aids of advanced civilisation — the Idea is in the natural world 
presented only in traces, indications, portions, which it requires a well- 
prepared mind to descry, still more to unite. Yet at the same time the 
indications of that unity are everywhere, and the hypothesis of the logical 
scheme or organisation of the Idea is the only theory which seems fully to 
correspond with the data. Nature2, says Hegel, is the Idea as it shows itself 
in sense-perception, not as it shows itself in thought. In thought a clear all- 
comprehending total; in sense a baffling fragment. The Idea — the unity of 
life and knowledge — is everywhere in nature, but nowhere clearly, or 
whole, or otherwise than a glimpse; not a logical scheme or compact theory. 
Nature is the sensible in which the intelligible is bound — the reality which 
is the vehicle of the ideal. But the ideal treasure is held in rough and fragile 
receptacles which half disclose and half conceal the light within. Nature in 
short contains, but disguised, the idea, in fainter and clearer evidences: it is 
the function of man, by his scientific intelligence and ethical work, building 
up a social organisation, to provide the ground on which the ultimate 
significance and true foundation of the world may be deciphered, guessed, 
or believed, or imaginatively presented. The verification of the guess or 
deciphering, of course, lies in its adequacy to explain and colligate the facts. 
The true method and true conception is that which needs no subsequent 


adjustments — no epicycles to make it work — which is no mere 
hypothesis useful for subjective arrangement, but issues with uncontrollable 
force and self-evidence from the facts. 

What Hegel has called the ‘impotence of nature,’ Schopenhauer has 
styled the irrational Will, and it is from that end, so to speak, that 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy begins. Nature — the basis of all things — the 
fundamental prius — is an irresistible and irregular appetite or craving to 
be, to do, to live, — but an appetitus or nisus which ascends from grade to 
grade — from mere mechanical forces acting in movement up to the highest 
form of animal activity. But as this ‘Will’ or blind lust of being and instinct 
of life gets above the inorganic world, and manifests itself in the animal 
organism, there emerges a new order of existence — the intellect, or the 
ideal world. Seen from the underside, indeed, all that has appeared now in 
the animal is a brain and a nerve-system — a new species of matter. But 
there is another side to the Mind which has thus awakened out of the sleep 
of natural forces. This intellect is unaware and can never be made aware 
that it is a child of nature: it acknowledges no superior, and no beginning or 
end in time. Its natal day is infinitely beyond the age when the cosmic 
process began its race; before stars gathered their masses of luminosity, and 
the earth received the first germs of life. As the genius of Art, it arrests the 
toiling struggle of existence to produce new forms and destroy old ones; it 
sets free in typical forms of eternal beauty the great ideas that nature vainly 
seeks to embody, and as moral and religious life its aim is to annihilate the 
craving and the lust for more and ever more being and to enter in 
passionless and calm union with the One-and-All. 

Thus it is, if not absurd, at least misleading, to speak of Hegel’s system 
as Panlogism. Strictly speaking, it is only of the Logic that this is the proper 
name: there, unquestionably, reason is all and in all. Yet to hold that reason 
is the very life and centre of things is for philosophy the cardinal article — 


the postulate which must inspire her first and last steps and guide her 
throughout. But the Logical Idea, if put at the beginning, 1s at first only put 
as a presupposition, which it is the task of human intelligence to work out 
and organise. If it be the key which is to explain nature and render it 
intelligible, it is a key which has only been gained in the process — the long 
process — by which man has risen from his natural origin — never 
however parting company with it — to survey and comprehend himself and 
his setting. The faculty of “pure thinking,’ which is the pre-condition of 
Logical study, is the result of a gradual development in which animal sense 
has grown, and metamorphosed, and worked itself up to be a free 
intelligence and a good will capable of discerning and fulfilling the 
universal and the eternal. Thus in the Logic the system constructs the pure 
Idea — the ideal timeless organisation of thoughts or Aoyou on which all 
knowledge of reality rests — the diamond net which suffers nothing to 
escape its meshes: in the Philosophy of Nature it tries to put together in 
unity and continuity the phases and partial aspects which the physical 
universe presents in graduated exemplification of the central truth: and in 
the Philosophy of Mind it traces the steps by which a merely natural being 
becomes the moral and aesthetic idealist in whom man approaches deity. 


It is indeed Hegel’s fundamental axiom that actuality is reasonable. But 
the actuality is not the appearance — the temporary phases — the 
succession of event: it is the appearance rooted in its essence — the 
succession concentrated (yet not lost) in its unity. There is room for much 
so-called irrationality within these ranges. For, when human beings 
pronounce something irrational, they only mean that their practical 
intelligence would have adopted other methods to arrive at certain 
conclusions. They judge, in fact, by their limited understandings and not ex 
ordine universi. Hegel’s doctrine is after all only another way of stating the 


maintenance of the fittest; and it is liable to the v same misconception by 
those who employ their personal aims as the standards of judgment. 

So too there is reason — there is the Idea — in Nature. But it is there 
only for the artist, the religious man, and the philosopher; and they see it 
respectively by the eye of genius, by the power of faith, by the thought of 
reason. They see it from the standpoint of the absolute — sub specie 
quadam aeternitatis. It is therefore a recalcitrant matter in which Nature 
presents the Idea: or, if recalcitrant suggests a positive opposition, let us say 
rather a realm in which the Idea fails to come out whole and clear, where 
unity has to be forced upon and read into the facts. Science, says one writer, 
is an ideal construction: it implies an abstraction from irregularities and 
inequalities: it smoothes and sublimates the rough and imperfect material 
into a more rounded and perfect whole. Its object, which it terms a reality, is 
a non-sensible, imperceptible reality: what one might as well call an 
ideality, were it not that here again the popular imagination twists the word 
into a subjective sense to mean the private and personal ideas of the student. 


But the obvious individual reality never quite in its obviousness equals 
the ‘golden mediocrity’ of the ideal. Its myriad grapes must be crushed to 
yield the wine of the spirit. 

‘It’s a lifelong toil till our lump be leavened’ 

— till the ore be transformed into the fine gold. But the gold is there, 
and in the great laboratory of natura naturans is the principle and agent of 
its own purification. ‘Nature is made better by no mean, but nature makes 
that mean’ — for nature is spirit in disguise. 

It is on this side that a certain analogy of Hegel’s and Schelling’s 
philosophy of nature with the Romantic school comes out. Nature is felt, as 
it were, to be spirit-haunted, to give glimpses of a solidarity, a design, a 
providentiality, which runs counter to that general outward indifference in 


which part seems to have settled beside part, each utterly indifferent to the 
other. Romance is the unexpected coincidence, the sudden jumping together 
of what seemed set worlds apart and utterly alien. It was the sense of this 
Romance which wove its wild legends of nymph and cobold, of faun and 
river-god, of imp and fairy, wielding the powers of the elements and 
guiding the life of even the so-called inanimate world. But it is no less the 
theme of the fairy tale of science. Even in the austere demonstrations of 
geometry, and the constructions of mechanics, the un-looked-for slips upon 
us with gipsy tread. Who has not — in his early studies of mathematics — 
been fain to marvel at the almost unexpected consilience of property with 
property in a figure, suddenly placing in almost ‘eery’ relief the conjunction 
of what was apparently poles asunder? It is not a mere form of words to 
speak of beautiful properties of a conic section or a curve. Custom perhaps 
has blunted our sense for the symmetries of celestial dynamics, but they are 
none the less admirable, because we are otherwise engrossed. To the first 
generation of our century the phenomena of chemistry, magnetism and 
electricity appealed — as they have never since done — with a tangible 
demonstration of that appetitus ad invicem, that instinct of union Bacon 
speaks of; and this time in a higher form than in mere mechanism. Polarity 
— the bifurcation of reality into a pair of opposites which yet sought their 
complement in each other — eternally dividing only eternally to unite, and 
thus only to exist — became a process pressed into general service. Lastly, 
what more admirable than that adaptation of the individual to the 
environment — and of the environment to the individual — of the organs in 
him to his total, and of his total to his organs. One in all and All in one: one 
life in perpetual transformation, animals, plants, and earth and air; one 
organism, developing in absolute coherence. This was the vision which the 


genius of Schelling and his contemporaries saw — the same vision which, 


by accumulation of facts and pictorial history, Darwin and his disciples 
have impressed in some measure even on the dullest. 

But there is a profound difference between the spirit of a Philosophy of 
Nature and the aggregate of the physical sciences. Each science takes the 
particular quarry which accident or providence has assigned to it, and does 
its best to ‘put out’ every piece of rock it contains. But it seldom goes, 
unless by constraint, and in these days of specialisation it does so less and 
less, to examine the neighbouring excavation, and see if there be any 
connexion between the strata. Even within its own domain it is ashamed to 
put forward too much parade of system. Its method is often like that of the 
showman in the travelling menagerie: ‘And now, please pass to the next 
carriage.’ It respects the compartmental arrangement into which it finds the 
world broken up, and often thinks it has deserved well if it has filled the 
compartment fuller than before, or succeeded in creating a few sub- 
compartments within the old bounds. Even the so-called mental and moral 
sciences when they lose their philosophical character tend to imitate these 
features. Yet in every science there is an outlook and an outlet, for 
whosoever has the will and the power, to emerge from his narrow domain 
on the open fields and free prospect into the first fountains and last great 
ocean of being. Always, and not least in our own day, the physicist, the 
chemist, the physiologist, the psychologist, the sociologist, and the 
economist, have made their special field a platform where they might 
discourse de omnibus rebus, and become for the nonce philosophers and 
metaphysicians. It would be a silly intolerance and a misconception of the 
situation to exclaim Ne sutor ultra crepidam. In the organic system of 
things ‘each “moment” even independent of the whole is the whole; and to 
see this is to penetrate to the heart of the thing.’ We need hardly go to Hegel 
to be told that to know one thing thoroughly well is to know all things. The 


finite, which we inertly rest content with, would, if we were in full 


sympathy with it, open up its heart and show us the infinite. And yet if the 
specialist when he rises from his shoe-making, with a heart full of the faith 
that ‘there is nothing like leather,’ should proclaim his discovery of it in 
regions where it was hitherto unsurmised, one may smile incredulous and 
be no cynic. 

Philosophy then keeps open eye and ear — as far as may be no doubt for 
the finer shades and delicate details — but essentially for the music of 
humanity and the music of the spheres — for the general purpose and drift 
of all sciences — from mathematics to sociology — as they help to make 
clear the life of nature and further the emancipation of man. It will seem 
occasionally to over-emphasise the continuity of science and to make light 
of its distinctions: it will seem occasionally more anxious as to the order 
than as to the contents of the sciences: it will remind the sciences of the 
hypothetical and formal character of much of their method and some of 
their principles: and sometimes will treat as unimportant, results on which 
the mere scholar or dogmatist of science lays great weight. From his habit 
of dealing with the limitations and mutual implication of principles and 
conceptions, the philosopher will often be able — and perhaps only too 
willing — to point out cases where the mere specialist has allowed himself 
to attribute reality to his abstraction. He will tell the analyst of the 
astronomical motions that he must not take the distinction of centrifugal and 
centripetal force, into which mechanics disintegrate the planetary orbit, as if 
it really meant that the planet was pulled inward by one force and sent on 
spinning forward by another®. And the scientist, proud of his mathematics, 
will resent and laugh at the philosopher who lets fall a word about the 
planets moving in grand independence like ‘blessed gods.’ The philosopher 
will hint to the chemist that his formulae of composition and decomposition 
of bodies are, as he uses them, somewhat mythological, picturing water as 
atom of oxygen locked up with atom of hydrogen; and the chemist will go 


away muttering something about a fool who does not believe in the well- 
ascertained chemical truth that water is composed of these two gases. If the 
philosopher further hints that it is not the highest ideal of a chemical science 
to be content with enumerating fifty or sixty elements, and detecting their 
several properties and affinities’; that it would be well to find some 
principle of gradation, some unity or law which brought meaning into 
meaningless juxtaposition, the mere dogmatist, whose chemistry is his 
living and who shrinks from disendowment, will scent a propensity towards 
the heresy which sinks all elements in one. And yet, even among chemists, 
the instinct for law and unity begins to demand satisfaction. 

A still richer store of amazing paradox and perplexing analogies awaits 
anyone who will turn over the volume in Hegel’s Werke (vii. 1) and select 
the plums which lie thick in the lecture-notes. He will find a great deal — 
and probably more, the less he really knows of any of the subjects under 
discussion — that he cannot make head or tail of: language where he cannot 
guess whether it should be taken literally or figuratively. For Hegel 
seriously insists on the essential unity and identity of all the compartments 
of the physical universe; he will not keep time and space on one level, 
matter and motion on another, and senses, suns, plants, passions, all in their 
proper province. Going far beyond the theory which supposes that all the 
complex difference of organisation has grown up in endless, endless ages 
from a primitive indistinctness, so that the gap of time acts as a wall to keep 
early and late apart, Hegel insists upon their essential unity to-day. And that 
sounds hard — the herald of anarchy, of the collapse of the ordered polity 
of the scientific state. It is no doubt probable that Hegel, like other men, 
made mistakes; that he over-estimated the supposed discoveries of the day: 
that he indulged in false analogies, and that he was attracted by a daring 
paradox. All this has nothing to do with his main thesis: which is, that the 


natural realm is as it stands an a-logical realm where reason has gone beside 


itself, and yet containing an instrument — man, and that is mind — by 
which its rationality may be realised and restored. In that point at least he 


and Schopenhauer are at one. 


+ Kant’s Kritik d. r. Vernunft: Methodenl. Architektonik d. r. Vern. 

* Schelling’s Werke, v. 116. 

3 Tbid. v. 276. 

* Ibid. iii. 267. 

> Kant, Kritik d. r. Vern., Deduction of the Categories, Sect. III. 

° Encyclopaedie, § 250. 

‘ Encycl. Sect. 244 (Logic, p. 379). 

8 Encyclop. §§ 266, 269; cf. the lecture-note as given in Werke vii i. p. 
97. A large number of paradoxical analogies from Hegel’s Naturphilosophie 
has been collected by Riehl in his Philosophisher Criticismus, 11. 2, 120. 


2 See notes and illustrations in vol. ii. 419. 


CHAPTER VIII. THE SCEPTICAL DOUBT: HUME. 


“’QG) 


WE HAVE SEEN that an innate tendency leads the human mind to connect 
and set in relation, — to connect, it may be erroneously, or without proper 
scrutiny, or under the influence of passions or preyudices, — but at any rate 
to connect. Criticism occasionally has impatiently banned this tendency as a 
mere fountain of errors. The human mind, says Francis Bacon, always 
assumes a greater uniformity in things than it finds; it expects symmetry, 1s 
bold in neglecting exceptional cases, and would fain go beyond all limits in 
its everlasting cry, Why and To what end. It varies in individuals between a 
passion for discovering similarities and an intent acuteness to every shade 
of unlikeness. But notwithstanding these warnings of the hen, the ugly 
duckling Reason will go beyond what is given: it knows no insuperable 
limitation. It may be guilty of what Bacon calls ‘anticipation’ — an 
induction on evidence insufficient — or it may subdue itself to the duty of 
‘interpretation’ of nature by proper methods: in either case, it is an act of 
association, synthesis, unification. For Nous is arché, and knows that it is: it 
will not yield to clamour or mere rebuke: it, too, cannot be commanded, 
unless by first obeying it: and Bacon, having duly objurgated the ‘mind left 
to itself,’ 1s obliged to let it go to gather the grapes before they are quite 
ripe, and to indulge it with a ‘prerogative’ of instances. As Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and many others are never weary of telling us: ‘We think in 
relations. This is truly the form of all thought: and if there are any other 
forms they must be derived from this+.’ Man used to be defined as a 
thinking or rational animal: which means that man is a connecting and 
relation-giving animal; and from this, Aristotle’s definition, making him out 


to be a ‘political’ animal, is only a corollary, most applicable in the region 


of Ethics. Here is the ultimate point, from which the natural consciousness, 
and the energies of science, art, and religion equally start upon their special 
missions. 

In ordinary life we attach but little importance to this machinery of 
cognition. We incline to let the fact of synthesis drop out of sight, as if it 
required no further study or notice, and we regard the things connected as 
exclusively worth attending to. The interest centres on the object — on the 
matter: the formal element — the connective tissue — is only an instrument 
of no importance, except in view of the end it helps us to. We use general 
and half-explained terms, such as development, evolution, continuity, as 
bridges from one thing to another, without giving any regard to the means 
of locomotion on their own account. Some one thing is the product of 
something else: we let the term ‘product’ slip out of the proposition as 
unimportant: and then read the statement so as to explain the one thing by 
turning it into the other. Things, according to this opinion, are all-important: 
the rest is mere words. These relations between things are not open to 
further investigation or definition: they are each sui generis, or peculiar: and 
even if the logician in his analysis of inference finds it advisable to deal 
with them, he will be content, if he can classify them in some approximate 
way, as a basis for his subdivision of propositions. This is certainly one way 
of getting rid of Metaphysics — for the time. 

But there are epochs in life, and epochs in universal history, when the 
mind withdraws from its immersion in active life, and reflects upon its own 
behaviour as on the proceedings of some strange creature, of which it is a 
mere spectator. At such seasons when we stop to reflect upon the partial 
scene, and close our eyes to the totality, doubts begin to arise, whether our 
procedure is justified when we unify and combine the isolated phenomena. 
Have we any right to throw our own subjectivity, the laws of our 


imagination and thought, into the natural world? Would it not be more 
proper to refrain altogether from the use of such conceptions? 

Philosophy, said one of the ancients?, begins in wonder, and ends in 
wonder. It begins from the surprise that something could be what it purports 
to be: it ends in the marvel of our having thought anything else possible. 
Such a phrase well becomes the naive age in which the soul goes freely 
forth, wandering from one novelty to another, curious to find out all that can 
be known, — like the young wanderer on the sea-shore whom fresh pebbles 
and new shells tempt endlessly to fill his basket. But as the ages roll on, and 
the accumulations of the past grow heavier in the receptacle, the need of a 
re-examination of the stores becomes imperative. The bright colours have 
faded — and generally they fade soon: there has been much picked up in 
the inexperience of youthful enthusiasm which maturer reflection hardly 
can think worth carrying further. 

The duty of doubt and of re-examination of what tradition has 
bequeathed has been enforced by philosophy in all ages. For it is the 
cardinal principle of philosophy to be free — to possess its soul — never to 
be a mere machine or mere channel of tradition. But, in some ages, this 
assertion of its freedom has had for the soul a pre-eminently negative 
aspect. It has meant only freedom from — and not also freedom in and 
through — its environing, or rather constituting, substance. Such an epoch 
was seen in the ancient world when the New Academy, with its sceptical 
abstention from all objective assertions, had to protest against the 
dogmatism of the Stoic and Epicurean schoolmen. In modern times the 
initial shudder before plunging in has been a recurrent crisis. Each thinker 
— as he personally resolved to thread his way through the wilderness of 
current opinion to the realm of certified truth — has had to remind himself 
(and his contemporaries) that in knowledge at least no possessions are 
secured property unless they have been earned by the sweat of their owner’s 


brow. This is the common theme of Bacon’s aphorisms in the beginning of 
the Novum Organum, of Descartes’ Discourse of Method, and of Spinoza’s 
unfinished essay on the Emendation of the Intellect. There is indeed a 
discrepancy in these utterances as to the measure in which they severally 
think it needful to insist as preliminary on a kind of moral and religious 
consecration of life to the service of truth. But a more compelling division 
arises. The maxim may be understood to say, ‘Divest thy mind of its ill- 
gotten gains, its evil habits, preyudices, and system, and in childlike 
simplicity prepare thine eye and ear to receive in pure vessels the stores of 
truth which are ready to stream in from the world.’ Or it may rather be held 
to say, ‘Remember that thou art a conscious, waking mind, and that every 
idea thou hast is thine by thine own assent: insist upon thy right of free 
intelligence, and give no place to any belief which thou hast not raised into 
full light of consciousness, and found to be completely consistent with the 
whole power and content of thy clearest thought.’ And, we may add, if the 
maxim be obeyed too exclusively in either way, it will be obeyed amiss. 
With Locke the question comes into even greater prominence. On what 
conditions can I have knowledge? How can I be certified that my ideas — 
the subjective images in my mind — have a reference to something 
objective and real? Locke’s answer is, not unnaturally perhaps, somewhat 
prolix, and wanting in fundamental precision of principles. After dismissing 
the view that, even before experience, there are certain common ideas 
spontaneously and by original endowment present in all human beings, he 
goes on to show how we can sufficiently account for the ideas we actually 
find by supposing in us an almost unlimited power of joining and 
disjoining, of comparing, relating, and unifying the various elementary 
‘ideas’ which make their way into the empty chambers of our mind by the 
senses. As to the source, the channel, and the nature of these sense-ideas, 
Locke is obscure and apparently inconsistent: though clearly it should be all 


important to know how an idea can be caused by, or spring from, a material 
thing. When in his fourth book he comes to the question of what is the 
reality, or the meaning of our ideas, he does not really get beyond a few — 
rather dubiously reasoned-out — conclusions that, although strictly we 
cannot go beyond ‘the present testimony of our senses employed about the 
particular objects that do affect them,’ we may for practical purposes allow 
a good deal to the presumptions of general probability. 

But Locke had also begun to criticise our ideas, in his account of their 
formation out of the ‘simple ideas’ — (which neither Locke nor any other 
atomist of mind has succeeded in making clear) — which the several senses 
give, and by observing or reflecting on what goes on or is present in our 
minds, we ‘form,’ he says, various ideas. In a style of discussion which is 
on the borderland between vulgar and philosophical analysis — (never quite 
false, but nearly always inadequate, because it almost invariably assumes 
what it ostensibly proposes to explain,) Locke tells us how we get one idea 
by ‘enlarging,’ another by ‘repeating,’ as we please, the bounteous data of 
the touch and sight. But amongst the compounds there are some of more 
disputable origin. There are some — e.g. ideas of punishable acts or 
legalised states — which are ‘voluntary collections of ideas put together in 
the mind independent from any original patterns in nature,’ These, though 
entirely subjective, are entirely real, because they only serve as patterns by 
which we may judge or designate things so and so. It is worse with the idea 
of power, which we only ‘collect’ or ‘infer,’ and that not from matter, where 
it is invisible, but only in a clear light when we consider God and spirits. 
Still worse, perhaps, is it with the idea of substance, which is a ‘collection’ 
of simple ideas with the ‘supposition’ of an ‘incomprehensible’ something 
in which the collection ‘subsists.’ 

Hump put all this rather more pointedly. We have ‘impressions,’ 1. e. 
lively perceptions by sense. We have also ‘ideas,’ 1. e. fainter images of 


these, but otherwise identical. An idea should be a copy of an impression. If 
you cannot point out any such impression, you may be certain you are 
mistaken when you imagine you have any such idea. There is prevalent in 
the mental world a kind of association; a ‘gentle force’ connects ideas in 
our imagination according to certain relations they possess. This ‘mind’ or 
this ‘imagination’ is only a bundle or collection of impressions and ideas; 
but a collection which is continually and rapidly changing in its 
constituents, and in the scale of liveliness possessed by each constituent. 
When an idea ts particularly fresh and forcible, it is a belief or it is believed 
in: when faint, not so. Or, otherwise put, the object of an idea is said to 
exist, when the idea itself is vividly fe/f#. Really there is no such thing as 
‘external existence’ taken literally. ‘Our universe is the universe of the 
imagination’: all existence 1s for a consciousness. 

Impressions arise in certain orders of sequence or co-existence. When 
two impressions frequently recur and always in the same order, the custom 
binds them so closely together, that, should one of them only be given as 
impression, we cannot help having an idea of the other, which, growing 
more vivid by the contagion of the contiguous impression, creates, or is, a 
belief in its reality. Between the perceptions as such, there is no connexion; 
they are distinct and independent existences. They only get a connexion 
through our feeling; we feel a ‘determination’ of our thought to pass from 
one to another. The one impression has no power to produce the other; the 
one thing does not cause the other. ‘We never have any impression that 
contains any power or efficacy*,’ Hence the power and necessity we 
attribute to the so-called causal agent and to the connexion are an 
illegitimate transference from our feeling, and a mistranslation of our 
incapacity to resist the force of habitual association into a real bond 
between the two impressions themselves, The necessity is in the mind — as 
a habit-caused compulsion — not in the objects. 


As with the relation of cause and effect, so it is with others. The identity 
of continued existence is only another name — an objective transcript — of 
the feeling of smooth uninterrupted succession of impressions in which our 
thought glides along from one in easy transition to another. And here the 
coherence and continuity of perceptions need not be absolute. A vivid 
impression of unbroken connexion in a part will, if predominant, by 
association fill up the gaps and weak points, and behind the admitted breaks 
in the line of our ideas will suppose — invent — or create an imperceptible 
but real continuity in the supposed things. And by this fiction of a 
continuous existence of our perceptions, we easily lapse into the doctrine 
that our perceptions have an independent existence as objects or things in 
themselves: — a doctrine which according to Hume is contrary to the 
plainest experience. 

But if the world is always the world of imagination — of Vorstellung — 
of mental representation, Hume is aware that we must admit two orders or 
grades of such representation. We must distinguish, he remarks?, ‘in the 
imagination betwixt the principles which are permanent, irresistible and 
universal (such as the customary transition from causes to effects and from 
effects to causes), and the principles which are changeable, weak and 
irregular. The former are the foundation of all our thoughts and actions,’ 
There are, in other words, normal and general laws of association — such 
as the relation of cause and effect — which persuade us of real existence. 
By its own laws, therefore, within the realm of Vorstellung or Mental idea, 
there grows up a permanent, objective world for all, contrasted with the 
temporary, accidental perception of the individual and of the moment; and 
this serves as the standard or the one common measure by which occasional 
perturbations are to be measured. Within the limits of the subjective in 
general there arises a subjective of higher order, which is truly objective. 
This same change of front — as it may be called — Hume makes in morals. 


There the mind can modify and control its passions according as it can feel 
the objects of them near or far; and though each of us has his “peculiar 
position,’ we can — so creating the ethical basis— ‘fix on some steady and 
general points of view, and always in our thoughts place ourselves in them, 
whatever may be our present situation®*: we can ‘choose some common 
point of view,’ and from the vantage-ground of a permanent principle, 
however distant, we have a chance of gaining the victory over our passion, 
however near. 

Thus far Hume had gone in the development of idealism,’ Whether his 
theory is consistent from end to end, need not be here discussed. But it is 
evident that Hume was not lost in the quagmire of subjective idealism. The 
objective and the subjective are with him akin: the objective is the 
subjective, which is universal, permanent, and normal. The causal relation 
has, in the first instance, only a subjective necessity; but through that 
subjective necessity or its irresistible belief, 1t generates an objective world. 
But it has been and is the fortune of philosophers to be known in the 
philosophical world by some conspicuous red rag of their system which 
first caught the eye of the bull-like leaders of the human herd. It was so 
notably with Hobbes and Spinoza; and most of the thinkers whose names 
appear in the pages of Kant suffer from this curtailment. Descartes, Locke, 
Leibniz, Berkeley, Hume, are there not the real philosophers, discoverable 
in their works, but the creatures of historic reputation and of popular 
simplification who do duty for them. 

Kant’s Hume is therefore a somewhat imaginary being: the product, 
partly of imperfect knowledge of Hume’s writings, partly of prepossessions 
derived from a long previous training in German rationalism. Such a Hume 
was — or would have been, had he existed — a philosopher who ‘took the 
objects of experience for things in themselves,’ who ‘treated the conception 
of cause as a false and deceptive illusion,’ who did not indeed venture to 


assail the certainty of mathematics, but held — as regards all knowledge 
about the existence of things— ‘empiricism to be the sole source of 
principles,’ founding his conclusion mainly on an examination of the causal 
nexus<. This ‘note of warning’ sounded against the claims of pure reason — 
as he calls Hume’s Enquiry was what about 1762 broke Kant’s dogmatic 
slumber and forced him to give his researches in speculative philosophy a 
new direction. His first step was to generalise Hume’s problem from an 
inquiry into the origin of the causal idea into a general study of the synthetic 
principles in knowledge. His next was to attempt to fix the number of these 
concepts and synthetic principles. And his third was to ‘deduce’ them: 1. e., 
to prove the reciprocal implication between experience or knowledge and 
the concepts or categories of intelligence. 


1 First Principles, p. 162. It may be as well to remark that Relation is scarcely an adequate 
description of the nature of thought as a whole. We shall see when we come to the theory of logic, 
that the term is applicable — and then somewhat imperfectly — only to the second phase of thought, 
the categories of reflection, which are the favourite categories of science and popular metaphysics. 

2 Arist. Metaph. i. 2. 26. 

3 Treatise of Human Nature (Understanding), iii. 7 and ii. 6. 

* Ibid. iii. 14. 

> Treatise of Human Nature (Understanding iv. 4.) 


® Treatise of Human Nature (Morals), iii. 1. 


! Kant, Prolegomena to Metaph. Introduction and Crit. of Practical Reason (on the Claim of Pure 
Reason, Werke, viii. 167). 


CHAPTER IX. THE ATTEMPT AT A CRITICAL SOLUTION: 
KANT. 
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THE CriTicisM OF Pure Reason has been described by its author as a 
generalisation of Hume’s problem. Hume, he thought, had treated his 
question on the ‘relations of ideas’ in their bearing upon ‘matters of fact’ 
mainly with reference to the isolated case of cause and effect. Kant 
extended the inquiry so as to comprise all those connective and unifying 
ideas which form the subject-matter of metaphysics. In his own technical 
language — which has lost its meaning for the present day — he asked, 
‘Are Synthetic judgments a priori possible?’ — a question which in another 
place he has translated into the form, ‘Is the metaphysical faith of men 
sound, and is a metaphysical science possible?’ By a metaphysics he meant 
in the first instance the belief in a more than empirical reality, and secondly 
the science which should give real knowledge of God, Freedom and 
Immortality, — a science whose objects would be God, the World, and the 
Soul. From a comparatively early date (1762-4) Kant had been inclined to 
suspect and distrust the claims of metaphysics to replace faith, and to give 
knowledge of spiritual reality; and he had tried to vindicate for the moral 
and religious life an independence of the conclusions and methods of the 
metaphysical theology and psychology of the day. But it was not till some 
years later — in 1770 — that he formulated any very definite views as to 
the essential conditions of scientific knowledge: and it was not till 1781 that 
his theory on the subject was put together in a provisionally complete 
shape. 

What then are the criteria of a science? When is our thought knowledge, 
and of objective reality? In the first place, there must be a given something 


— a sens-datum — an ‘impression’ as Hume might have said. If there be no 
impression, therefore, there can be no scientific idea, no real knowledge. 
There must be the primary touch — the feeling — the affection — the je ne 
sais quoi of contact with reality. Secondly, what is given can only be 
received if taken up by the recipient, and in such measure as he is able to 
appropriate it. The given is received in a certain mode. In the present case, 
the sensation is apprehended and perceived under the forms of space and 
time. Perception, in other words, whatever may be its special quality or its 
sensuous material, is always an act of dating and localisation. The 
distinction between the mere lump of feeling or sensibility and the 
perception is that the latter implies a field of extended and mutually 
excluding parts of space, and a series of points of time, both field and series 
being continuous, and, so far as inexhaustibility goes, infinite. Thirdly, even 
in the reception of the given there is a piece of action and spontaneity. If the 
more passive recipiency be called Sense, this active element in the 
adaptation may be termed Intellect. Intellect is a power or process of choice, 
selection, comparison, distinguishing and dividing, analysis and synthesis, 
affirmation and negation, numeration, of judgment and doubt, of connexion 
and disjunction, differentiation and integration. Its general aspect is by Kant 
sometimes described as Judgment — the act of thought which correlates by 
distinguishing; sometimes as Apperception, and the unity of apperception. 
It is, 1. e., an active unity and a synthetic energy; it unifies, and always 
unifies. It links perception to perception, correlating one with another — 
interpreting one by another; estimating the knowledge-value of one by the 
rest. It thus ‘apperceives.’ It 1s a faculty of association and consociation of 
ideas. But the association is inward and ‘ideal’ union: the one idea 
interpenetrates and fuses with the other, even while it remains distinct. 
Kant’s work may be described — in its first stage — as an analysis and a 


criticism of experience. The term Experience is an ambiguous one. It 


sometimes means what has been called the ‘raw material’ of experience: the 
crude, indigested mass of poured-in matter-of-knowledge. If there be such a 
shapeless lump anywhere, — which has to be considered presently — it, at 
any rate, is not on Kant’s view properly entitled to the name of Experience. 
The Given must be felt and apprehended: and — to put the point 
paradoxically — to be felt it must be more than felt, — it must be 
perceived. It must, in other words, be projected — set in space and time: let 
out of the mere dull inner subjectivity of feeling into the clear and distinct 
outer subjectivity of perception. But, again, to be perceived, it must be 
apperceived: to be set in time and space, it must first of all be in the hands 
of the unifying consciousness, which is the lord of time and space. For in so 
far as space and time mean a place and an order — in so far as they mean 
more than an empty inconceivable receptacle for bulks of sensation, in the 
same degree do they presuppose an intellectual, synthetic genius, which is 
in all its perceptions one and the same, — the fundamental, original unity of 
consciousness. And this analysis of experience is_ transcendental.’ 
Beginning with the assumed datum — the object of or in experience — it 
shows that this object which is supposed to be there — to exist by itself and 
wait for perception — 1s created by and in the very act which apprehends it. 
Climbing up and rising above its habitual absorption in the thing, 
consciousness (that of the philosophic observer and analyst) sees the thing 
in the act of making, and watches its growth. 

We have seen that Kant made free use of the metaphor of giving and 
receiving. But it is hardly possible to use such metaphors and retain 
independence of judgment. The associations customarily attached to the 
figurative language carry one away easily, and often for a long way, on the 
familiar paths of imagination. The analogy is used even where — if all were 
looked into — its terms become meaningless. No reader of Locke can have 
failed, e. g., to notice how he is misled by his own images of the dark room 


and the empty cabinet: — images, useful and perhaps even necessary, but 
requiring constant restraint in him who would ply them wisely and to his 
reader’s good. From what has been said above it will be clear that the 
acquisition of experience, the growth of knowledge, is a unique species of 
gift and acceptance. The consciousness which Kant describes may be the 
consciousness of John Doe or Richard Roe: but as Kant describes it, the 
limitations of their personality, 1.e. of their individual body and soul, have 
been neglected. It is consciousness in general which is Kant’s theme, just as 
it is granite in general — and not the block in yonder field, — which is the 
theme of the geologist. Once get that clear, and you will also see clearly that 
consciousness is at once giver and recipient — neither or both: at once 
receptivity and spontaneity. But — you may reply — does not the material 
object act (chemically, optically, mechanically, &c.) on the sense-organ on 
the periphery of my body, does not the nerve-string convey the impression 
to the brain; and is not perception the effect of that process, in which the 
material object is the initial cause? 

In this exposition — which is not unknown in vulgar philosophy — there 
is a monstrous, almost inextricable, complication of fact with inference, of 
truth with error. So long as there is an uncertainty — and metaphysicians 
themselves, we may be reminded, are not agreed upon the matter — as to 
what we are to understand by cause, effect, and act, what an impression is, 
and how brain and intelligence mutually stand to each other, it is hardly 
possible to pronounce judgment upon this mode of statement. Yet perhaps 
we may go so far as to say that while the terms quoted bear an intelligible 
meaning when applied within the physiological process they are vain when 
used of relations of mind to body. There is a sense in which we may speak 
of the action of mind on body, and of body on mind: but what we mean 
would perhaps be more unmistakably expressed by saying that the higher 


intellectual and volitional energies are never in our experience entirely 


independent of the influences of the lower sensitive and emotional nature. 
In the metaphysical sense which the terms are here made to bear, they 
mislead. Action and re-action can only take place in the separateness of 
space, where one is here and another there: (though, be it added, they 
cannot take place even on these terms, unless the here and the there be 
somehow unified in a medium which embraces both). Mens, said Spinoza, 
is the idea corporis*: he would hardly have said Corpus habet ideam. What 
he meant would scarcely have been well described by calling it a 
parallelism or mutual independence, yet with harmony or identity, of body 
and mind. Apart from body, no doubt, mind is for him a nullity: for body is 
what gives it reality. But, on the other hand, Mind is the enveloping and 
including ‘Attribute’ of the two: idealism overlaps realism. 

This was the fundamental proposition which Kant contended for; what 
he spoke of as his own Copernican discovery: though, in reality, for the 
student of the history of philosophy it was only the re-statement, in some 
respects the clearer statement, of the idealism which even Hume, not to 
mention Spinoza and Leibniz, had maintained. The world of experience — 
the empirical, objective, and real world — is a world of ideas, of 
representations which have place only in mind, of appearances. Space and 
time are subjective: the forms of thought are subjective: and yet they 
constitute phenomenal or empirical or real objectivity. Such language is — 
it would seem inevitably — misunderstood: and in his second edition, Kant 
— besides many other minor modifications of statement, — had to defend 
himself by inserting a ‘confutation of idealism,’ i.e. of the theory which 
holds that the existence of objects outside us in space is doubtful, if not 
even impossible. But no end of argument will ever confute the view that 
Kant’s doctrine is such idealism: until people can be got to rise to a new 
view of what is subjectivity — what is an idea — and what is existence 


outside us. 


By ‘subjective’ the world is in the way of understanding what is due to 
personal prepossession, void of general acceptability, a product of 
individual feeling, peculiar and inexplicable tastes. By subjective Kant 
means what belongs to the subject or knowing mind as such and in its 
generality: what is constitutive of intelligence in general, what sense and 
intellect are semper et ubique. Into the question how the human being came 
to have such an intellectual endowment — the question which Nativist 
psychology is supposed to settle in one way; and Evolutionism in another 
— Kant does not enter; he merely says where there is knowledge, there is a 
knower, — a knowing subject so constituted. It comes after all to the 
tautology that the reality we know is a known reality: that knowledge is a 
growth in the knower, and not an accidental product due to things otherwise 
unknown. The predicate (or category) ‘is’ is contained, implicit, in the 
predicate ’is known,’ or what ‘is’ puts implicitly, ’1s Anown’ puts explicitly 
and truly. 

By ‘appearance’ the world understands a sham, or at least somewhat 
short of reality. By appearance Kant understands a reality which has 
appeared: or, as that is going too far, a something which is real so far as it 
goes (a prima facie fact), but only a candidate for admission into the circle 
of reals. And such reality depends on nothing more than its thorough-going 
coherence with other appearances, its explaining the rest, and being in turn 
explained by them, — its absolute adaptation to its environment. And this 
environment all lies in the common field of consciousness, and in the one 
correlating and unifying apperceptivity of the ego, — that Ego which is the 
inseparable comrade, vehicle, and judge, of all our perceptions. It is the 
appearance — but as yet not the appearance of something, — but rather an 
appearance fo or for something. 

By an ‘idea’ the world in general understands what it is sometimes ready 
to call a mere idea. And by a mere idea is meant something which is not 


reality, but a peculiarity of an individual mind, or group of minds-a fancy, 
without objective truth: — something, we may even add, which for many 
people is located in their own head or brain, cut off by blank bone-walls 
from the open air of real being. By idea (representation, Vorstellung) Kant 
meant that an object is always and essentially the object of a mind: always 
relative to a subject consciousness, and implying it, just as a subject 
consciousness always implies an object. 

And by ‘existence outside us’ the world probably means — for it is 
imprudent to define and refine too much in this hazy medium of words 
where we all drowse — existence of things on an independent footing 
beyond the limits of our personal, 1. e. bodily and sentient, self. As regards 
our own trunk and limbs, most of us, except in some most strange insanity, 
are not likely ever to be in doubt, and are indeed more likely, after 
Schopenhauer’s model, to take the knowledge of these personalia as the 
one thing immediately and intuitively certain. We talk freely enough, it is 
true, about existence outside our own minds; but it is only a drastic method 
of stating the difference between a fancy and a fact. And probably we 
labour under a half-unconscious hallucination that our minds are localised 
in some material ‘seat,’ somewhere in our bodily limits, and more 
especially in the central nerve-organs. 

But, as has been said elsewhere?, the point of view under which Mind is 
regarded by Kant is that of Consciousness, and especially perceptive 
consciousness. He describes, as we have put it above, the steps or 
conditions under which the single sense-observation is elevated into the 
rank of an experience claiming universality and necessity. But the whole 
machinery of consciousness — the form of sensibility and the category of 
intellect — is originally set in motion by an impetus from without: or at 
least the manipulating machinery requires a raw material on which to 


operate. Consciousness, or the observer who takes this point of view, feels 


that it is being played upon by an unknown performer — or that it is 
attempting to apprehend something, which, because the act of apprehension 
is also to some extent (and to what extent, who can say?) a transmutation, it 
must for ever fail to apprehend truly. It is haunted by the phantom of a real, 
— a thing in its own right, which can only appear in forms of sense and 
intellect, never in its own essential being. It is only a short step further — 
and Kant, if one may judge him by several isolated passages, has more than 
once crossed the interval, — to treat, after the manner of uneducated 
consciousness and of popular science, the thing in its independent being as 
the cause which produces the sensation, or as the original which the mental 
idea reproduces under the distortions or modifications rendered necessary 
by the sensuous-intellectual medium. For, if under the terms of one analogy 
the perception is an effect of the thing, under those of another it is an image 
or copy of external reality. 

If this be Kantian philosophy — and it can quote chapter and verse in its 
favour — Kantian philosophy is one version of the great dogma of the 
relativity of knowledge. That unhappy phrase seems to have many 
meanings, but none of absolutely catholic acceptation. It may mean that 
knowledge of things states their relations — the way they behave in 
reference to this or that, in these or those circumstances; and that of an 
utterly unrelated and absolutely isolated thing, our knowledge is and must 
be nil. Of a thing-in-itself we can know nothing; for there is nothing to 
know. It may mean that knowledge is relative to the recipient or the knower, 
— that it is not a product which can stand by itself, but needs a vehicle and 
an object in close relation. In this way, too, knowledge is relative to age and 
circumstances: grows from period to period, and may even decay. And 
thirdly, the relativity of knowledge may be taken to mean that we (and all 
human beings) can never know the reality; because we can only know the 
phenomenon, 1. e. the modified, transmuted, reflected thing which has 


reconstituted an image of itself after passing the interfering medium. For, 
first of all, we must strip it — this ‘image’ so-called (the vulgar call it the 
‘thing’) — of the secondary qualities (sound, colour, taste, resistance) 
which it has in the consciousness of a being dependent on his sense-organs: 
and then, we must get rid also of those quantitative attributes (figure, 
number, size) which it has in the consciousness of a spatially and 
temporally perceptive being; — and then; — but the prospect is too horrible 
to continue further and face the Gorgon’s head in the outer darkness, where 
man denudes appearance in the hope to meet reality. 

The fact is, there are too many strands in the web which Kant is 
weaving, for him or perhaps for any man to keep them all well in hand and 
lose none of the symmetry of the pattern he designs. To be just, we must, in 
dealing with him as with any other philosopher, try to keep in view the 
unity of that design instead of insisting too minutely and too definitely upon 
its occasional defects. It is easy to work the pun that a ‘critical’ philosophy 
must itself expect to be criticised; it is more important to remember that by 
a criticism Kant meant an attempt to steer a course between the always 
enticing extremes of dogmatism and scepticism, — an attempt to be fair, 1. 
e. Just to both sides, and yet neither to sink into the systematised placidity of 
the former, nor to rove in a mere guerilla warfare with the latter. And it is 
the mere privateer who in the popular sense of the word is the mere critic. 

Of Kant we must remember that he has the defects of his qualities. He 
prides himself on his distinctions of sense and intellect, of imagination and 
understanding, of understanding and reason; and with justice: but his 
distinctions are sometimes so decisive that it is hard work both for him and 
for his reader to reconstitute their unity. He is fond of utilising old 
classifications to embody his new doctrine: and occasionally the result is 
like what we have been taught to expect from pouring new wine into old 
bottles. He draws hard and fast lines, and then has to create, as it seems, 


supplementary links of connexion, which, if they operate, can only do so 
because they are the very unity he began by ignoring. One gets perfectly 
lost in the multitude of syntheses, in the labyrinth of categories, schemata, 
and principles, of paralogisms, antinomies, and ideals of pure reason. One 
part of this formalism may be set down to the pedantry and pipeclay of the 
age of the Great Frederick — pedantry, from which, as we console 
ourselves, our modern souls are freed. But it arises rather from the necessity 
of pursuing the battle between truth and error through every complicated 
passage in that great fortress which ages of scholasticism had — on various 
plans — gradually constructed. Kant is always a little of the martinet and 
the schoolmaster; but it is because he knows that true liberty cannot be 
secured without forms and must capture the old before it can plant the new. 
The forms as they stand in his grouping may often appear stiff and lifeless: 
but a more careful study, more sympathetically intent, will find that there is 
latent life and undisplayed connexion in the terms. Unfortunately the 
classified cut-and-dried specimens are more welcome to the collector, and 
can more easily be put in evidence in the examination-room. 

Thus the original question, Are synthetic judgments a priori possible? is 
answered — somewhat piecemeal — in a way that leads the reader to 
suppose it is a question of psychology. He hears so much of sense, 
imagination, intellect, in the discussion, that he fancies it is an account of a 
process carried on by the faculties of an individual mind. And of course 
nobody need suppose these processes are ever carried on otherwise than by 
individual thinkers, human beings with proper names. But scientific 
investigation 1s concerned only with the essential and universal. For it, 
really, sense, imagination, &c. are not so many faculties in a thinking agent: 
they are grades and aspects of consciousness,— ‘powers’ in a process of 
gradual mental complication (involution). Kant is really dealing with a 
‘normal’ thought with its distinguishable constituent aspects. Only — he 


fails to ‘make this explicit and clear. The individualism — the un-historical 
prepossession — of his age is upon his phraseology, if not upon his thought: 
and one hardly realises that he is really engaged on human thought and 
knowledge as a substantial subject of itself apart from its individual 
vehicles, — on that thought, which lives and grows in social institutions and 
products, — in language, science, literature, and moral usage, — the 
common stock which one age bequeathes to the next, but which the later- 
comer can only inherit if he works for and creates it afresh. If it be a 
psychology, therefore, it is a psychology which does not assume a soul with 
qualities, but which expounds the steps in the constitution of a normal 
intelligence. 

One may note, without insisting on them too much, the defects of his 
treatment of the forms of thought. It may be said that, in the first place, the 
table of the categories was incomplete. It had been borrowed, as Kant 
himself tells us, from the old logical subdivision of judgments, derived 
more or less directly from Aristotle and the Schoolmen. Now many of the 
relations occurring in ordinary thought could not be reduced to any of the 
twelve forms, without doing violence to them. But Kant expressly disclaims 
exhaustiveness in detail. He could, if he would: but that is for another 
season. In the second place, the classification did not expressly put forward 
any principle or reason, and gave ground for no development. That there 
should be four fundamental categories, each with three divisions, making 
twelve in all, seems as inexplicable as that there should be four Athenian 
tribes in early times and twelve Phratriai. The twelve patriarchs of thought 
stand as if in equal authority, with little or no bearing upon one another. We 
have here, in short, what seems an artificial and not a natural classification 
of the types of thought. But Kant himself has given some explanation of the 
triad, and a sympathetic interpretation has shown how the four main groups 
are steps in the solution of one problem: In the third place, the question as 


taken up seems largely psychological, or subjective, concerning the 
constitution of the human mind as a percipient and cognitive faculty. But 
this is necessary, perhaps, to the restricted nature of Kant’s problem. He is 
dealing with the elements that form our objective or scientific 
consciousness of the physical world. The deeper question of the place and 
work of mind in life in general, in law and morality and religion, does not at 
this stage come before him. That problem in fact only gradually emerges 
with the Criticism of the Moral Faculty and the Aesthetic Judgment. Logic 
— as the doctrine of the Logos which is the principle of all things, even of 
its own Other — had to wait for its preparation till it could be matured. 

In Hegel, the question assumes a wider scope, and receives a more 
thorough-going answer. In the first place the question about the Categories 
is transferred from what we have called the epistemological or 
psychological, to what Hegel terms the logical, sphere. It is transferred from 
the Reason subjectively considered as a mere receptive and synthetic human 
consciousness to the Reason which is in the world and in history, — a 
Reason, which our Reason, as it were, touches, and so becomes possessed 
of knowledge. In the second place, the Categories become a vast multitude. 
The intellectual telescope discovers new stars behind the constellations 
named in ancient lore. There is no longer, if there ever was, any mystic 
virtue supposed to inhere in the number twelve: while the triadic 
arrangement is made radical and everywhere recurs. The modern chemist of 
thought vastly amplifies the number of its elementary types and factors, and 
proves that many of the old Categories are neither simple nor 
indecomposable. Thirdly, there is a systematic development or process 
which links the Categories together, and shows how the most simple, 
abstract, and inadequate, inevitably lead up to the most complex and 
adequate. Each term or member in the organism of thought has its place 


conditioned by all the others: each of them is the germ, or the ripe fruit of 


another. 


1 Spinoza, Eth. ii. 7-13. 

2 Encyclopaedia, §§ 415, 420. Consciousness is only as it were the 
surface of the ocean of mind; and reflects only the lights and shadows in the 
sky above it. 

3 It is not the least of the merits of the exposition in Caird’s Critical 


Philosophy of Immanuel Kant, vol. 1. to have brought out this. 


CHAPTER X. THE CRITICAL SOLUTION, CONTINUED: 
KANT. 


Oe 


KANT’S ANSWER TO his question was briefly this. Intelligence is 
essentially synthetic, always supplementing the given by something beyond, 
instituting relationships, unifying the many, and thus building up concrete 
totalities. In pure mathematics this is obvious: the process of numeration 
shows it creating number out of units, and geometry shows elementary 
propositions leading on to complicated theorems. In abstract physics it is 
hardly less obvious: there, e.g., the principle of reason and consequent or 
the persistence of substance are rational and legitimate steps beyond the 
mere datum. The more important question follows. How are these ‘pure’ 
syntheses applicable to real fact? To that Kant replies: They apply, because 
in all that we call real or objective fact there is a subjective element or 
constituent. What appears to be purely given, and independent of our 
perceptions, is a product of perceptual and conceptual conditions, — is 
constituted by a synthesis in perception, imagination, conception. Our world 
is a mental growth — not our individual product, but the work of that 
common mind in which we live and think, and which lives and thinks in us. 
Anyhow it is not an isolated self-existing un-intelligent world for ever 
materially outside us — an other world, eternally separate from us; but bone 
of our bone, flesh of our flesh, the work realised by our great ‘elder 
brother,’ — the Idea of human collectivity — the Reason or Spirit in which 
we are all one soul. It is therefore no unwarranted step on to a foreign 
property when we apply the categories of thought and forms of sense to 
determine objective reality: for objective reality has been for ever made, 


and is now making, objective and reality by the conscious or unconscious 
syntheses of perception and imagination. 

There remains the answer to the same question as regards the objects of 
Metaphysics. These objects are according to Kant inferences, and 
illegitimate inferences. They are not necessary elements or factors in the 
constitution of experience. In order that there should be experience, 
knowledge, science, there must be an endless hold of space and time in 
which to stow it clearly and distinctly away: and there must also be ties and 
relations binding it part to part, links of reference and correlation, a sort of 
logical elastic band that will stretch to include infinitely copious materials. 
But each real knowledge attaches to a definite assignable perception, in a 
single place and time. From this point we can travel — by means of like 
points — practically without limit in any direction. But though the old 
margin fades forever and forever as we move, a new margin takes its place: 
the limitation and finitude remain: and new acquisitions are always 
balanced in part by the loss of the old. Yet the heart and the imagination are 
clamorous, and the intellect is ready to serve them. Such an intellect Kant 
has called Reason, and its products (Platonic) ‘Ideas.’ The (Platonic) Idea 
expresses not so much an object of knowledge as a postulate, a problem, an 
act of faith. The ‘Vaulting ambition’ Intelligence ‘o’erleaps itself and falls 
on t’other,’ Unsatisfied with a bundle of sensations and ideas, it demands 
their abiding unity in a substantial Soul. To simplify the endlessness of 
physical phenomena, it sums them up in a Universe. To gather all mental 
and physical diversities and divisions into one life, it creates the ideal of 
God. 

Each single experience, and the collected aggregate of these experiences, 
is felt to fall short of a complete total: and yet this complete total, the 
ultimate unity, is itself not an experience at all. But, if it be no object of 


experience, it is still an idea on which reason is inevitably driven: and the 


attempt to apprehend it, in the absence of experience, gives rise to the 
theories of Metaphysics. Everything, however, which can be in the strict 
sense of the word known, must be perceived in space and time, or, in other 
words, must lie open to experience. Where experience ends, human reason 
meets a barrier which checks any efficient progress, but refuses to recognise 
the check as due to a natural limit which it is really impossible to pass. The 
idea of completeness, of a rounded system, or unconditional unity, is still 
left, after the categories of the understanding have done their best: and is 
not destroyed although its realisation or explication is declared to be 
impossible. 

There is thus left unexplained a totality which encompasses all the single 
members of experience — a unity compared to which the several categories 
are only a collection of fragments — an infinite which commands and 
regulates the finite concepts of the experiential intellect. But in the region of 
rational thought there is no objective and independent standard by which we 
can verify the conclusions of Reason. There are no definite objects, lying 
beyond the borders of experience, towards which it might unerringly turn; 
and its sole authentic use, accordingly, is to see that the understanding is 
thorough and exact, when it deals in the co-ordination of experiences. In 
this want of definite objects, Reason, whenever it acts for itself, can only 
fall into perpetual contradictions and sophistries. Pure Reason, therefore, 
the faculty of ideas, the organ of Metaphysics, does not of itself ‘constitute’ 
knowledge, but merely ‘regulates’ the action of the understanding. 

By this rigour of demonstration Kant dealt a deadly blow, as it seemed, 
to the dogmatic Metaphysics, and the Deism of his time. Hume had shaken 
the certainty of Metaphysics and thrown doubt upon Theology: but Kant 
apparently made an end of Metaphysics, and annihilated Deistic theology. 
The German philosopher, as Hegel has said and Heine has repeated, did 
thoroughly and with systematic demonstration what Voltaire did with 


literary graces and not without the witticisms with which the French 
executioner gives the coup de grace. When a great idea had been degraded 
into a vulgar doctrine and travestied in common reality, the Frenchman met 
its inadequacies with graceful satire, and showed that these half-truths were 
not eternal verities. The German made a theory and a system of what was 
only a sally of criticism; and rendered the criticism wrong, by making it too 
consistent and too logical?. 

Science — such is Kant’s conclusion — 1s of the definite and detailed, of 
the conditioned. It goes from point to point, within the enveloping unity of 
what we call experience, and which rests upon the transcendental and 
original unity of consciousness. But a knowledge of the whole — of the 
enveloping unity — is a contradiction in terms. To know is to synthetise: 
you cannot synthetise synthesis. Knowledge is of the relative: but an 
absolute and unconditional totality has no relations. We may therefore, 
possibly, feel, believe in, presuppose the absolute: but know it in the stricter 
sense, we cannot. It may be the object of a rational faith. But as for 
knowledge, we can get on in psychology without the invisible and immortal 
soul: we can carry out sciences of the physical universe, without troubling 
ourselves about the ‘cosmological’ questions of ultimate atoms or ultimate 
void, of first beginning and final end: and no proofs will ever prove the 
existence of that ‘ideal’ of reason — briefly termed God — which 
transcends and completes and creates all existence. Not that such Ideas are 
useless even in science. They represent — if not without risks — the faith 
and the presupposition which underlie the spirit of scientific progress, and 
set before it an ideal perfection which it will do well to strive after, though 
it can never get beyond approximations. What is perhaps more important: 
this faith of reason science is as little competent to disprove, as it is 


incompetent to prove it. Science is not all in all: we are more than mere 


theoretical and cognitive beings. The logic of science is not the sole code of 
our spiritual or higher intellectual life; 

“We live by admiration, hope, and love.’ 

The sequel and development of the first Criticism are found in Kant’s 
works on ethics, aesthetics, teleology and religion. Only in one 
supplementary chapter, and in casual indications as need arises, has Kant 
made any pronouncement on his view of Philosophy as a whole and as a 
system. That it is and can only be a system, when it really engages on 
reconstruction in theory, was of course his fundamental insight. But in his 
stage of Zetesis*, of testing and sifting the sound from the professed, he has 
confined himself to breaking up the mass piecemeal, and leaving each result 
in its turn to corroborate and correct the other. Sense and intellect may 
spring from a common stem; but let us, he says, deal with them in their 
apparent separateness. Reason practical must no doubt be identical at 
bottom with reason theoretical: all the more convincing will be the 
undesigned coincidence between the results of an inquiry into the principles 
of science, and one into the principles of morals. We have seen that science 
ultimately rests — though it does not discuss it and would indeed be 
incompetent to do so — on a faith, a hope, a postulate of the ultimate 
supremacy of intelligence, — the faith of reason in its own power (not 
verifiable indeed by an exhaustive list of actual results) — or in the 
rationality of the world. For science — though a kind of action and a part of 
conduct — is a sort of inactive action: an enclave in the busy world, a 
period of preparation for the battle of life. In the field of conduct the 
ultimate presupposition, which was for the luxury of science called a 
reasonable faith or faith of reason, makes itself felt in the more forcible 
form of a categorical imperative. 

Or, at least, so it seems on first acquaintance. The command of duty, 
addressed to the sensuously-conditioned nature, brooks no opposition and 


condescends to no reasons in explanation or promises by way of attraction. 
The moral law claims unconditional authority: towards its sublime aspect 
reverence and sheer obeisance is due, utter loyalty to duty for duty’s sake. 
Nothing short of this absolute identification with the Ought and a willingly 
willed self-surrender of the whole self to it can entitle an agent to the full 
rank of moral goodness. Such is the form — the synthetic link which joins 
the sensuous will indissolubly with the will reasonable of moral law. Now 
for its explanation. Humanity, though in the world of appearance and 
experience always subject to sensuous conditions, is also a power of 
transcending these conditions. Man is more than he can ever show in visibly 
single act. He has in him the hope, the faith, the vision of absolute 
perfection and completeness: but has it not as positive attained vision, but 
as the perpetual unrest of unsatisfied endeavour, as the feeling and the 
anticipation of an unachieved idea. And that perfection, that completeness 
he believes himself to be; he even in some sense is. Lapses and ill-success 
cannot quench the faith: for so long as there 1s life, there is hope. 

As he pictures out this invisible self, 11 may assume various forms more 
or less imaginative. At times it may seem a far away, and yet intimately 
near, being of beings, — the common father of all souls, the eternal self- 
existent centre of life and love, the omnipresent bond of nature, the 
omniscient heart of hearts, — on whom he can lean in closest communion; 
though he is only too well aware how often he lives as if God were not, and 
human beings were roaming specks in chaos. At other times, he looks up to 
it as to an inner and better self, his conscience, the true and permanent 
being, which controls his choices and avoidances, which approves and 
disapproves, commands and condemns: his soul of soul, genius, and 
guardian spirit. In such a mood to be true to his own self — to follow the 
very voice of his nature — is to realise his law of life. His Ego is the 
absolute ego — the reason which is all things. And lastly, there are times 


when he conceives this better self and true essence as the community of the 
faithful, as the congregation of reasonable beings, of all perfected humanity. 

In Kantian phraseology, man under one visible form is the union of an 
intelligence and a sensibility, of a noimenal with a phenomenal being. He 
is, indeed, says Kant, the former only in idea: it is only a standpoint which 
he assumes. But it is a standpoint he always does assume, if he is to be 
practical, 1. e. if he is to move and modify the world he finds around him. 
And what standpoint is that? What is the law that has to govern his action, 
the law of the spiritual world? Its supreme law is the law of liberty; and that 
law is autonomy. Action — always under law — but that law a self- 
imposed one. So act that thy will may be thy law, and with thy will the law 
of all others whatsoever; so act that no other human being may by thy act be 
deprived of full freedom and treated merely as a thing: so act as to respect 
the dignity of every human being as implicitly a sovereign legislative. In 
other words, Morality is a stage of struggle and of progress which bears 
witness to something beyond. The ‘I ought’ represents a transition stage 
towards the ‘I will,’ or rather it is the translation of it into the language of 
the phenomenal world.* Morality, in a sense-being, always presents itself as 
a contest between the good and the evil principle: but in the transcendent 
and notimenal being which such a being essentially is, — in the reasonable 
or good will, the victory is already won by the good. Good is the law which 
governs the world, and which is the strength of the individual life. To the 
sensuous imagination, indeed, which here is apt to usurp the place of 
reason, things appear under a somewhat different aspect. There the certainty 
of self-conquest is forced by the difficulties of apparent failure to veil itself 
under the picture of a perpetual approximation through endless ages 
towards the standard of perfect goodness: the confidence that the world is 
reasonable is presented under the conception of a God who makes all things 
work together for good to the righteous: and the autonomy of reason 


presents itself as the postulate of freedom to begin afresh, absolutely 
untrammeled by all that has gone before. Thus the kingdom of reason is 
represented as having its times and seasons; as making determinate starts, 
and working up to a consummation in the end of ages. But implicitly Kant’s 
idea of reason’s autonomy, — of the ‘I ought’ as in its supreme truth an ‘I 
will,’ — is an eternal truth. The ‘standpoint,’ so to call it after Kant, is the 
standpoint which explains life and conduct and which makes conduct 
possible. It is the assertion that the completeness is, and is my inmost being, 
the source of my action, my chief good, and that chief good not a 
gratification or satisfaction to be looked forward to as reward, but essential 
life and self-realisation. And this joy is what is hidden under the austere 
gravity of the categorical imperative. 

The Criticism of the Judgment-faculty is Kant’s next step towards 
providing a completer philosophy. Ostensibly it owes its origin to the need 
of supplementing the treatment of Understanding and Reason by a 
discussion of Judgment, and of considering our emotional as well as our 
cognitive and volitional appreciations. What it really does is to minimise 
still further the gulf left between the intellect and nature — between the 
natural and the spiritual world. The intellect, said the first criticism, makes 
nature: 1t makes possible the general outlines of our conception of the world 
around us as a causally-connected system, in which a permanent being 
undergoes perpetual alteration, and manifests phenomena subject to 
mathematical conditions. Intellect, in short, has staked out the world which 
is the object of the practical man, and of his adviser the scientist. But there 
is another world — the world of beauty and sublimity — the world which 
art imitates and realises. The interpretation Kant gives to the aesthetic world 
is as follows. The fact of beauty is a witness to the presence in the mere 
copiousness of sensible existence of a sub-conscious symmetry or spirit of 
harmony which realises without compulsion and as if by free grace all the 


proportion and coherence which intellect requires. Nature itself has 
something which does the work that intellect was charged with, and does it 
with a subtle secret hand which does not suggest the artificer. The fact of 
sublimity, on the other hand, indicates the presence of an even greater spirit. 
For beauty may seem — from what has been said — to be only an unbought 
accrement to the commodities of life — facilitating the task of the practical 
intellect. But the sublime in nature speaks of something which is greater 
than human utilities and practical conveniences. It reveals a something 
which is in sympathy with our essential and higher self, and therefore stirs 
within us the keen rapture of the traveller who sees from afar his home in 
‘rocky Ithaca,’ but a something which is cold to daily wants and vulgar 
satisfactions, and therefore strikes upon us a gelid awe. 

Another world yet remains, which appeals neither to our utilitarian 
science, nor to our higher sentiments of artistic perfection. This is the world 
as the home of organic life, and perhaps itself an organism. The organism is 
apt to be a poser for the ordinary categories of mechanical science. Here the 
part contains the whole, not less than the whole contains the part: the cause 
is an effect, as well as cause, of its effect. One thing is in another, and the 
other in it: ‘the present is charged with the past, and pregnant of the future,’ 
— as the great founder of modern teleology often said. In the plant and the 
animal the natural world has to a certain degree reached an ideal unity 
which is also real. Reason — the syllogism — 1s here not merely introduced 
from without, as when man manipulates, but is the immanent law of a 
natural life, — the end working out itself by its own means and act. The fact 
admitted in these creatures suggests extending the conception of organism 
(or teleology) to nature as a whole. From this point of view Nature may 
almost be said to have a history — because it is almost conceived as having 
one abiding self which in apparent unconsciousness wonderfully simulates 
the purposive adaptation of conscious life. The older vulgar teleology was 


somewhat mechanical: it regarded the natural world outside of — or as it 
said, below — man as having no end of its own, but in its series subserving 
man’s commodities. In the teleology of Kant the supreme end is still in a 
way man, and still there is a little of the mechanical about it: but it is not to 
promote man’s happiness, understood as that probably must be in a selfish 
sense, but to produce in him the worthiest agent to carry on to its highest the 
rational process of development. The struggles and pains of natural 
existence, the laws of life, the competition of rivals, are all means in the 
hands of nature to produce an autonomous being. Kant says, a moral agent. 
But a moral agent has been already explained as an intelligence certified 
unto truth and a self-centred will whose law is the law of the cosmos, — 
whose plan of life, if we so put of it, 1s essentially a concentration in 
miniature and in individuality of the system ordained by the all-present 
God. 

It is true that Kant, after all these soarings, checks enthusiasm by the 
words ‘not that we can know this, or that it is so: but our nature with 
unmistakable tendency bids us act as if it were so. Logic will hardly justify 
it — but life seems to demand it.’ And some have replied: ‘let us trust the 
larger hope.’ 


* Hegel’s Werke, vol. 1. p. 140. 

2 Kant from 1762 onwards continues to insist on the necessity for 
philosophy taking up an analytic and critical attitude to current conceptions: 
see especially Werke, 1.95 and 292. 

3 Foundation of Metaph. of Eth. (Werke, viii. 82, 89): ‘Dieses Sollen ist 
eigentlich ein Wollen.’ 


CHAPTER XI. SYNTHESIS AND RECONSTRUCTION: 
FICHTE. 


Oe 


To GET THE full effect of a new doctrine it must be brought into contact 
with a mind unshackled by those traditional prepossessions which clung to 
its original author. Kant, essentially by training a man of the school, was by 
heart and character essentially a seeker after the wider ends of the larger 
world. His lesson is on one hand the scholar’s disproof of pretended 
science, and on another an appeal and an example to the mere scholar to 
make his philosophy ample for the whole life, and co-extensive with the 
whole field of reality. His first disciples who stand forward as teachers 
caught only the first part of his message, and sought to set theoretical 
philosophy on a sounder basis. Johann Gottlieb Fichte — perhaps the least 
professional of great philosophical professors — with a resolute will, a 
passion for logical thoroughness, and great impulse to force mankind to be 
free and to realise liberty in an institution — was the first who really 
grappled with the searching questions that arose out of Kant’s message to 
his age. His was a Kantism, not certainly always of the letter, nor indeed 
always of the spirit: yet for all that, there was substantial justice in his claim 
that his system supplied the presupposition which gives meaning and 
interconnexion to Kant’s utterances’. It is, says the proverb, the first step 
that costs. And Fichte took that step. Before his impetuosity the cautelous 
clauses which besmirched the great purpose of Criticism shrunk away, the 
central truth was disengaged from its old-fashioned swaddling clothes, and 
openly announced itself as a renovating, almost a revolutionary principle. 
But, as was to be expected, the unity and force are paid for by a 
considerable surrender of catholicity. If Kant’s utterances are fused into 


comparative simplicity, the unification does not embrace the whole of the 
Kantian gospels. What Fichte did in his earlier stage — the stage by which 
he counts in the history of philosophy — was to emphasise and exhibit in 
his systematic statement that priority or supremacy of the ‘practical’ over 
the ‘theoretical’ reason which Kant had enunciated, and to put in the very 
foreground that self or Ego which Kant had indicated, under the title of 
‘transcendental unity of apperception,’ as the focus which gives coherence 
and objectivity to experience. But to put the final presupposition at the head 
and front of all, as a principle originating and governing the whole line of 
procedure, is really to modify in a thorough-going way the whole aspect of 
a doctrine and its inner constitution. Kant’s way is quiet analysis: from the 
given, or what is supposed given, up regressively to its final 
presuppositions, its latent prius. He shows you the thing is so, apparently 
without effort, by judicious application of the proper re-agent, as it were. 
Fichte, on the contrary, pours forth a strong current of deduction: Let it be 
assumed that so and so is, then must, or then shall, something else be; and 
so onwards. Instead of a glance at the secret substructure of the world, you 
see it, at a magician’s mandate, building itself up; stone calling to stone, and 
beam to beam, to fill up the gaps and bind the walls together. And you must 
not merely read or listen. You are summoned as a partner in the work; a 
work the author feels, only half-consciously, he has not yet quite 
accomplished, and where therefore he complains of the bystander’s 
dullness. 

This, one may say, was a new conception, certainly a new practice, of 
philosophy. Kant had indeed hinted that the pupil in philosophy must 
‘symphilosophise’; but practically, even his aim had been to describe or 
narrate a process of thought with such quasi-historical vividness and detail 
that the listener was sympathetically carried through the succession of ideas 
which were called up before him. What had been generally given in 


philosophical literature was a sort of historical account of how thoughts 
happened: a succession of pictures presented with the interposition here and 
there of a little reasoning, expository of connexions. You enlisted your 
reader’s sympathy: you set his imagination to work by translating the 
logical process into a historical event — the Logos into a Mythos — and 
blending with your narrative a little explanation as to general drift and 
relations, you left him to himself to enjoy the Theoria. The nearest approach 
Fichte makes to this polite and easy method is in the ‘Sun-clear Statement,’ 
where he, as he says, attempts to ‘force the reader to understand’ him. But 
probably these things cannot be forced. And for the rest Fichte’s 
characteristic attitude is to request, or command, his reader (or pupil) to 
think with him, to put himself in the posture required, to perform the act of 
thought described. He has not merely to be present at the lecture, but 
personally to perform the experiment. It is not a mere story to be heard and 
admired and forgotten. De te O pupil! fabula narratur. If it be a play, you 
are the actor as well as the onlooker: and the play is not a play, but the 
drama — the nameless drama — of the soul transacted in the unseen sub- 
conscious depths which bear up its visible life. 

You do not therefore begin by getting a fact put before you. Your fact, in 
philosophy, must be your own act: not something done and dead, passive, a 
thing, but something doing, alive, active: your introspection must be, let us 
say, an experiment in the growing, responsive, quick life, not anatomy of 
the mere cadaver. Think, therefore, and catch yourself in the act of thinking. 
Get something before your mind’s eye, and see what it involves. It matters 
not what you perceive or feel: only realise it fully and penetrate its meaning 
and implications. It is of course the perception of something here and now. 
And you would be, in ordinary life, eager to get on to something else — to 
associate the present fact to something perceived elsewhere, to draw 
conclusions about things yet to come. But if you philosophise, you must 


check this practical-minded impatience and concede yourself leisure to 
ponder deeply all that the single perception involves. Be content to sit 
awhile with Mary, by the side of Rachel of old. Let Martha bustle about. 
Fichte tells you that your perception rests, — and you, you see that it rests, 
on the ‘I am that I am,’ — on the I = I, 1. e. on the continuity, identity, and 
unity of the percipient self. Make the statement of what you perceive, 
believe it, that is, assert it: and you have — done what? You have pledged 
your whole self — falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus — to its truth: its 
background is your whole and one mental life. And is that all? You have 
also called the world to witness: your statement — if, as it professes, it form 
an item however slight in the realm of knowledge — requests and expects 
every other ‘I’ to acknowledge your perception. Your certainty of the fact 
rests on the certainty of your self: and your self is a self certified by its ever- 
postulated identity with other selves, so on ad infinitum. In affirming this 
(whatever be your statement) you affirm the Absolute Infinite Ego. Heaven 
and earth are at stake in every jot and tittle. 

At which plain frankness there was much cachinnation and even 
muttering among the baser sort. Even wiser heads forgot — if they ever 
knew — that Leibniz a century before had startled the world of his day by a 
view that ‘the Ego or something like it? was, under the name of monad, the 
presupposition of each and every detail of existence in any organic total. It 
was useless for Fichte to repeat? that his philosophical Ego was not the 
empirical or individual ego which he in this every-day world had to provide 
clothes and company for. It is hard to persuade the world that it does not 
know that ‘I am I,’ and what that means. Later, therefore, Fichte, going 
along with the movement of contemporary speculation, and willing to avoid 
one source of confusion, tended to keep off the name of Ego from the 
absolute basis of all knowledge and experienced reality. But unquestionably 
the absolutising of the Ego is the characteristic note of his first period in 


philosophy: and it rings with the spirit of the heaven-storming Titan. It 
means that the cardinal principle and foundation of man’s conscious moral 
and intellectual life is identical with the principle of the Universe, even if 
the Universe seem not to know it. It means that self-consciousness — the 
certainty that I am I and one in all my manifestations — is the highest word 
yet uttered. In, or under, the surface of human knowledge and belief in 
reality, there is a transcendental Ego — a self identical with all other selves, 
— infinite, unlimited, unconditional, absolute. The certainty of human 
knowledge — and therefore of all reality in consciousness — is the 
Absolute, — an absolute certainty and knowledge — but an absolute with 
which I identify myself, — which I am, and which is me. This is the 
absolute thesis — the nerve and utter basis-laying — at the ground, or 
rather under the ground, of all I know, feel, and will. 

This, then, is the thesis at the very foundation of all Wissenschaft: and 
therefore figures at the head of the Wissenschaftslehre, — the name Fichte 
gives his fundamental philosophy. But alone it is powerless. A foundation is 
only a foundation, by being built upon. The position must be defined by 
counterposition: thesis by antithesis: ego by non-ego. Ego, in fact, is first 
made such, as set against you. In other words, the perception we assumed to 
start with does not merely suppose and indeed pre-suppose the absolute 
Ego; but it sets in the absolute Ego an ego and a non-ego, — sets against the 
lesser ego, something limiting and limited, something defining it in one 
particular direction; or, if the original consciousness we started to examine 
was an act of will, then, it may be said, the non-ego appears as about to be 
limited and defined by the Ego. Be our consciousness, therefore, practical 
or theoretical, of action or of knowledge, its fundamental characteristic is 
the conjunction (correlation with subjugation) of an ego and a non-ego. It is 
always a synthesis of an original antithesis®; of self and not-self. But every 
such synthesis which brings together into one a self and a not-self, is 


possible only in the original thesis of a greater self — an absolute Ego — 
which includes the not-self and the self it contrasts within its larger self. 
The unity of the first principle? (A = A, or I = I) parting or distinguishing 
itself into the opposition of A versus not-A, Ego set against non-ego, re- 
asserts itself again in consciousness (perception of objects, and action upon 
them by will) as synthesis, 1. e. a conjunction (not a real union). And this 
synthesis is either the limitation of the Ego by the non-ego or the limitation 
of the non-ego by the Ego. The former gives the formula of theoretical, the 
latter that of practical consciousness. 

We begin with the absolute Ego. It is absolute activity, utter freedom. It 
is the source of all action, all life. Yet if thus implicitly everything, it is 
actually nothing. To be something, it must restrict itself, set up in itself an 
antithesis: — by the setting up of a not-self, at once limit and realise itself: 
translate itself from ideal absoluteness and unconditionality into a reality 
which is also limited and partial. All consciousness and action exhibit this 
antithesis of a limited self and an outside and adversative other-being; but 
the antithesis rests upon the medium of a larger life, a thesis which 
transcends and includes the antithesis, and which leads to that alternating 
adaptation of the two sides to one another (their synthesis) which actual 
experience presents as its recurring phase“. The Wissenschaftslehre leaving 
the absolute Ego in the background deals with the play that goes on in 
human experience between the correlatives to which it has reduced itself; 
— the antagonism, but the moderated and overruled antagonism, of Ego 
and non-ego. 

Observe the contrast to the ordinary methods of expression. Popular 
language — if the popular philosophers are to be trusted as its exponents — 
says ‘an impression is produced by an external object on the senses, and 
causes an idea in the mind.’ The ‘object’ works a series of marvellous 
effects on a mind, which — to begin with — is hardly describable as 


anything more than an imagined point of resistance, getting reality by being 
repeatedly impinged upon.® Fichte’s statements are rather interpreters of the 
vulgar phrases, which say ‘I hear, I see’; — as if, forsooth, the ‘I’ did it all. 
According to Fichte, the ‘I,? — the absolute ‘I,’ is the real (but secret) 
source of the position in which consciousness finds itself limited by a non- 
ego. But within the finite ego and its consciousness there is no reminiscence 
or awareness of this its great co-partner’s — the absolute ego’s — act. For 
the finite consciousness, the beginning of its activity — 1. e. of all empirical 
consciousness, lies in an impulse or stimulus from without — a mere 
somewhat of which we can predicate the very minimum of attributes. It is 
only felt as opposing: and this is the first stage or grade of theoretical 
consciousness: Sensation. But in the perpetual antithesis — in the self- 
opposition which is the radical act of consciousness — the mere limitation 
of Ego by non-Ego is confronted by the underlying activity of the Ego 
which re-asserts the limitation as its own act. Thus while we are, as it were, 
impressed, we re-act against that impression — we set it forth before us, as 
ours, and free ourselves from its immediate incumbency and oppression. 
Instead of mere sentiency or feeling, we have a perception (or intuition) of 
it. 

It would be out of place, here, to try to write the interpretation of that 
marvellous and difficult piece of dialectic — the Wissenschaftslehre; — a 
theme to which Fichte returned again and again up to his death, ever 
modifying details, selecting new modes of exposition, and gradually, 
perhaps, changing the centre of gravity of his system. It will be sufficient to 
note the two purposes which it keeps in view. On the one hand it is a 
systematic theory of the categories. It begins, as we have seen, with the 
three co-ordinates of all reflection, — identity, difference, and reason why; 
it proceeds to the co-relative principles of activity and passivity; to 
condition, quantity, &c. And its work is to show how these forms naturally 


emerge in the recurrent antithesis which arises in consciousness, and how 
again they are brought together by the overmastering Absolute thesis into a 
synthesis, from which the same process re-appears. How much this 
corresponds in general conception to the Hegelian Logic is obvious, and 
Fichte has the merit of the original suggestion. With this however he 
conjoins — what Hegel has relegated to his Psychology — an evolutional 
or developmental theory of the mental powers. We have already seen how 
sensation is forced by the latent intelligence to rise into perception 
(Anschauung): the line of psychological development is carried on by 
Fichte through imagination to understanding and reason. Hegel’s work is far 
more complete, definite, and detailed: but that need not keep us from giving 
due homage to the suggestive sketch of the originator of the conception?. 


But the theoretical consciousness is not all; and as we already know, the 
practical Ego is supreme over it. In it lies the key to the mystery of the 
stimulus — the shock from the unknown — which awakened the activity of 
the Ego. The non-ego is only a mass of resistance created by the Ego so that 
it may be active; only a stepping-stone on which it may walk; a spring- 
board from which it may bound. Only so much reality has the non-ego; the 
reality of something which may be shaped, made, made use of. Call the 
something which the stimulus (Anstoss) pre-supposes, the thing-in-itself 
(after Kant): and if you ask How are things-in-themselves constituted, you 
get from the Wissenschaftslehre the answer: ‘They are as we should make 
them2,’ Or, as it is said in another place: ‘My world is — object and sphere 
of my duties and absolutely nothing else":’ if you ask whether there is 
really such a world, the only sound reply I can give is: ‘I have certainly and 
truthfully these definite duties, which take the form of duties towards such, 
and in such, objects; and it is only in a world such as I there represent and 


not elsewhere that I can perform these duties which I cannot conceive 
otherwise,’ 

This is a grand word: and yet we feel that, in the intensity of intellectual 
consecutiveness and moral inflexibleness, we have lost some elements to 
which Kant had given their place in the philosophy of life. The third of 
Kant’s three Criticisms is conspicuous by its absence from the Fichtean 
field of view, and has no recognition in this scheme of the universe: and the 
great conception of the natural world as an organism, in which natural man 
is only a part, and all is controlled by an autonomous principle of life, has 
been for the while allowed to drop. Even more than in Kant religion tends 
to be an epilogue or appendix to morality: and God is identified with the 
moral order of the world. It is customary to speak of Fichte’s idealism as 
ethical, or as subjective: and so long as these words are understood, no 
harm is done. But to call it subjective does not mean that Fichte was so far 
beside himself as to believe the world was only a picture or a function of his 
individual brain. It means that he throws the weight too much on the side of 
subjectivity. The Absolute is, for him in his first stage, described as an 
Absolute Ego — and thereby the natural world seems to be left without 
God: and subjective duty has too exclusively thrown on it the weight of 
certifying objective existence. The world, as we shall see, and have indeed 
indirectly gathered from Kant, is too good and worthy to be the mere block 
of stone out of which our duties are to be hewn. And similarly, to call Fichte 
an ethical idealist is only to name him right, when we add that his were 
idealist ethics. The world is not here merely that social decorum may be 
maintained, and that puritanical virtue may pronounce that all is so well, 
that thenceforth there shall be no cakes and ale, nor ginger be hot in the 
mouth. The friend of the two brothers Schlegel, and their remarkable wives, 
Dorothea and Caroline, touched hands with a social group” which, for good 
and for ill, had emancipated itself from all codes except that which bids 


“To thine own self be true: 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.’ 


To him, as to Kant, morality presented itself as autonomy, as the dignity 
and grace of human nature in freest development; but to him, more than to 
Kant, there commended itself the ideal of a city of reason, a thoroughly 
socialised community, in which the welfare of each would be an 
obligation on all, and the machinery of government would be so 
marvellously self-corrective that all would do right and all fare well. 

Fichte’s place in the annals of philosophy depends on his academic 
treatises of 1794-98, and on his more popular works from the first date 
down to 1808. In a study of the philosopher as a whole it would be 
necessary to go beyond these dates, and take account of the displacement 
which a development of thought, which there is no good reason to suppose 
other than gradual, made in the scale of his earlier views. But for our 
purposes that is out of the question. In justice, however, it must be added 
that some things that seem inadequately treated, some shortcomings in 
catholicity of mind, would appear in another light if the later writings — not 
published till after Hegel’s death — were duly taken into account. But even 
at the close of the century the advancing thought of Germany was seeking 
other leaders. 


1 Cf. notes and illustrations in vol. ii. p. 399. 
2 Cf. notes and illustrations in vol. ii. p. 387. 


3 Leibniz, Werke, ed. Gerhardt, iv. p. 392. 


“ Cf. notes and illustrations in vol. ii. p. 393. 


> The antithesis has two members: the partial ego, and the non-ego, which confronts. The synthesis is 
a putting together two separate things, so as to correlate them; but it falls short of what would be 
understood in some present usage by ‘synthetic unity’ which has a certain mystical ring. It is 
important for a student of Schelling or Hegel to remember this distinction of synthesis from ‘absolute 
unity e.g. Schelling, Werke, v. 43. 


& 4 = J is the more purely logical formula: /=/ presents it as a personal and metaphysical identity. 
The A, which is -A, is to be distinguished from the A which is opposed to not-A. But it is Fichte’s 
standpoint to insist on their being one Ego. 


£ To give this interpretation of the larger Ego as Life and Blessedness is to assume that the teaching, 
e. g. of the Anweisung zum Seligen Leben, is the logical deepening of the earlier language about the 
Ego. 


5 Cf. the description of mind as 4 a bundle of impressions.’ 

- Especially given in the Grundriss des Eigenthiimlichen der Wiss. (Werke, i. 331). Of course Fichte 
goes through a corresponding ‘deduction’ of the emotional or moral nature. Schelling (System des 
transcend. Idealismus) works out the ‘deduction’ still more at length. 

10 Fichte, Werke, 1. 286. 

1 Ibid. ii. 261. 

2 it is perhaps hardly necessary to say that the state of affairs alluded to, which has its literary 
memorials in F. Schlegel’s Lucinde, and in the warm defense of that book by Scheiermacher, was 
only a passing experiment in which a high-strung idealism amid a lax society sought for truth at all 


costs and dared a noble lie. 


13 In the Geschlossener Handelstaat (of 1800), the ‘classical’ document of characteristic German 
Socialism in its earlier and idealist phase. 


CHAPTER XIl. THE BEGINNINGS OF SCHELLING. 
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SCHELLING AND HEGEL had been fellow-students at Tiibingen, where, 
besides the ostensible lessons of the class-room, they had drunk gladly of 
the springs of thought Lessing had set running, had felt the hopes and the 
fears of the struggle republican France waged against the German powers, 
and had seen that Kantian criticism contained within it a fire which would 
burn up the hay and stubble of old theology. Hegel, five years the elder of 
the two, had passed through his college career in a very creditable but by no 
means brilliant way. Among his fellows he had gained the reputation of a 
quiet, and rather reflective mind, which, however, under an old-fashioned 
exterior, breathed a deep impassioned zeal for that higher life of which the 
nobler spirits among the young then, as now, longed to accelerate the 
advent. Schelling, singularly gifted with speculative ability, literary art, and 
the receptivity of genius to catch and string together the theories that rose to 
the top in science and letters, had already made his mark as a philosophic 
writer, while his senior compatriot, leading the inconspicuous life of a 
private tutor, was only working up and widening his ideas. Schelling’s first 
essays in metaphysics trod the same lines as Fichte; but in 1797 (when he 
was aged 22) appeared his Ideas towards a Philosophy of Nature. A year 
later he was lecturing at Jena, in friendly association with the Schlegels, and 
with Fichte, who, however, soon quitted the place. In 1800 appeared the 
System of Transcendental Idealism, and in 1801 the Exposition of my 
System; followed in 1802 by Bruno, and in 1803 by the Lectures on 
University Studies. Brief periods of academic teaching at Wurzburg, 
Erlangen, and Munich, and after 1841 at Berlin, broke the silence which set 
in after his Inquiries into the nature of human liberty in 1809; but little 


certain was known to the outside public of the final standpoint till the 
publication of his collected works (1856-61). 

An involuntary touch of sadness falls upon they historian as he surveys 
Schelling’s career. Seldom had a thinker’s life begun with better promise, 
and more distinguished performance; seldom had a nobler inspiration, a 
more liberal catholicity of mood, guided and propelled the intellectual 
interest; seldom had expectation of greater things yet to come followed a 
writer’s traces than was the lot of Schelling. On one hand, a lively and 
active appropriation of the results of scientific discovery, at least in its more 
suggestive advances: on the other, a mastery of words and style which fitted 
him to hold his own amongst the literary leaders; and, again, a sympathy, 
that seemed to be religious, with the movement which sought /ucem ex 
Oriente, and wisdom from the treasures of the world’s purer youth. And yet 
— in the main — the net result, oblivion more complete than has ever 
befallen a great thinker. At first, one is inclined to pass on with the remark 
that even books and thinkers have their fates, and that some momentary 
forgetfulness let the tide slip unused. But it is possible to be less oracularly- 
obscure: and without detracting from the splendid faculty and great 
achievement of Schelling to note some of the causes of his lapse into a mere 
episode. 

In the first place, though his conception is of a system, his performance 
is only a succession of fragments. The nearest approach to an encyclopaedic 
exposition of his ideas is found in his popular Lectures on the Studies of 
University. More than once he starts on the task of exposition, but lets it 
break off about the middle. Again, at each new occasion, the features of his 
scheme of thought have slightly altered, and not merely does his philosophy 
profess at first to present two distinct sides, but these two sides of the shield 
vary. Thirdly, the interest in scientific novelties, always disposed to seek the 
curious, the far-reaching and suggestive, more than the sounder 


generalisations, tends as time goes on to fasten too greedily on the 
miraculous and mysterious night-side of nature, on magic powers and 
mystic discernments — a path which descends to the abyss of a ‘positive,’ 
i.e. a quasi-materialistic, theosophy. The matter-of-fact rationalists (both the 
Catholics in Bavaria, and the Protestant theologian Paulus, once a friend, 
but latterly his bitterest foe) regard him as a crypto-catholic, the advocate of 
medieval obscurantism so hateful to true enlightenment. Even his literary 
art renders him suspected: for there is an old quarrel between philosophy 
and fiction; and grave-eyed wisdom is jealous of her gipsy rival. Ill-advised 
indications of a sense of lofty superiority to the average teacher increased 
the numbers and the venom of his opponents. Nor is it perhaps beneath the 
dignity of history to suggest that his first wife, Caroline, with all her 
wonderful attractions of intellect and character, and notwithstanding all that 
she had been to Schelling in encouragement and counsel, was too clever 
and too critical not to sow many Jjealousies, and to add through the female 
line to the ranks of those with whom he stood suspect. 

But perhaps the real reason of Schelling’s failure was a certain excess of 
objectivity. Fichte had drawn attacks down by an abnormal subjectivity 
which would fain reform the surroundings wherever he went. Schelling 
stood more apart — animated by an immense curiosity, a boundless interest 
in all the expanse of objective existence; but withal he seemed not to have 
his heart, deeply set and pledged to a distinctively human interest. His first 
love is the Romance in nature; and when he turns to history it is by 
preference to ages far remote. His ideal of philosophy is to see it achieve its 
work by the instrumentality of Art. Religion seems to culminate for him in a 
mythology. Reflection and speculation are to him always somewhat of a 
disease — whence philosophy is to carry us — almost magically if possible 
— to rest again in the primeval unity of life. It is only an instrument 
towards a great end — and that end a godlike, even if you like a religious, 


Epicurean life. From such a standpoint it would be easy, in youth, to relapse 
into naturalism; it would be equally easy, in later life, to fall into 
supernaturalism. Philosophy — at least as Hegel understood it — is merely 
neither: but the life, which never can quite cease to be an effort, of idealism. 
And so Schelling could not earn the confidence which only goes to those 
who are felt to be fellow-fighters with those they lead. 

With Schelling occurs the confluence, into the main current of 
philosophy, of streams of idea and research which had already exercised a 
stimulative effect on the tone and products of the higher literature of 
Germany. As early as 1763 (at the very date Kant let the English and Scotch 
‘empiricists’ shake him out of his ‘rationalist’ dogmatism) Lessing — in a 
couple of pages On the reality of things outside God — threw doubts on the 
tenability of the ordinary deistic arrangement of his day, which set God 
there and man and his surroundings here, each side, for the time at least, 
undisturbedly enjoying his own. Lessing read Leibniz by the light of 
Spinoza, and Spinoza by the light of Leibniz: and, if he emphasised the 
absolute right to the completest individual self-development on one hand, 
he no less declared on the other that ‘nothing in the world is insulated, 
nothing without consequences, nothing without eternal consequences.’ ‘I 
thank the Creator that I must, — must the best,’ he adds (1774). Of his 
conversations on these high topics with Jacobi, we have already spoken. 
While Spinoza and Leibniz were either decried, or — what is worse — 
misunderstood, by the established masters of instruction, they were 
welcomed by a more sympathetic and, with all its drawbacks, more 
appreciative study from the non-academic leaders of thought. 

Amongst these one of the most interesting and influential was Herder. 
Herder, who had been amongst Kant’s students in 1763, and who has 
expressed his admiration of his then teacher, came as years passed-by to 
consider himself the appointed antagonist of the Kantian system. The two 


men were mentally and morally of different types: and in Herder’s case, a 
sense of injury, in the end, positively blinded him to the meaning no less 
than to the merits of a doctrine he had decreed to be pernicious. In Herder’s 
opinion, the Kantian system laboured throughout from the fault of a dead 
logical formalism and abstractness: it inhabited a sort of limbo, cut off alike 
from the fresh breath of nature and the growing life of history, and from the 
eternal spirit of divine truth: it undermined (so his experience at Weimar* 
indicated) the traditional faith, and inspired its ‘adepts’ with a revolutionary 
superciliousness to all dogma. Its cut-and-dried logicality, its trenchant 
divisions and analyses were obnoxious to his poetically-fervid, largely- 
enthusiastic, and essentially-historical soul. Man — in his concrete 
completeness, in his physical surroundings and his corporeal structure, in 
his social organisation, in his literary and artistic life, above all in his poetry 
and traditions of religion —— was the theme of his studies; and he looked 
with distrust on every attempt to analyse and disintegrate the total unity of 
humanity by a criticism first of this, and then a criticism of that side of it, 
carried on separately. Ossian had been an early favourite of his; and the 
twilight that hovers with the haze of pensive myth around the figures of that 
visionary world hangs with a charm and a confusion around the ultimate 
horizon of Herder’s ideas. 

In 1774 and 1775 Herder wrote and wrote again an essay (published 
1778) for a prize offered by the Berlin Academy on the subject of 
‘Sensation and Cognition in the human Soul.’ Its fundamental points are 
that ‘no psychology is possible, which is not at every step a distinct 
physiology’: that ‘cognition and volition are only one energy of the soul’: 
that ‘all our thought has arisen out of and through sensation, and in spite of 
all distillation still contains copious traces of it’: that there are not separate 
faculties of thought, but one divine power, which unifies all the broad 
stream of inflowing sensation,— ‘one energy, and elasticity of the soul, 


which reaches its height through the medium of language.’ ‘What is 
material, what non-material in man, I know not,’ he says; ‘but I am in the 
faith that nature has not fastened iron plates between them,’ ‘Man is a slave 
of mechanism (but a mechanism disguised in the garb of a lucid celestial 
reason) and fancies himself free,’ ‘Self-feeling and fellow-feeling (a new 
phase of expansion and contraction) are the two expressions of the elasticity 
of our will’: they vary directly with each other: and ‘love therefore is the 
highest reason’ — a proposition, adds Herder, for which ‘if we will not trust 
St. John, we may trust the undoubtedly more divine Spinoza, whose 
philosophy and ethics turn wholly upon this axis.’ 

Herder’s great work, however, — which, side by side with Lessing’s 
Education of the Human Race, and with Kant’s Idea for a Universal 
History, helped to constitute that conception of history, as philosophy in 
concrete form, which appears in Schelling, Schlegel, and Hegel, — was the 
Ideas for a Philosophy of History. It is the pendant and contrast to Kant’s 
three Criticisms, with which it is nearly contemporaneous (1784-91). Even 
in history Kant emphasises the work of intelligence, of reason: and puts the 
intelligently-organised state — if possible, the world-commonwealth, when 
war shall be transformed into merely stimulating competition, — as the 
final triumph of the reason. To Herder, while on the one hand the nature- 
basis is all-essential, and must form the foundation of any genetic 
explanation of spiritual phenomena, the ideal of humanity presents itself 
rather as a free development of the many-sided individual — a development 
tempered by the association of the family and the claims of friendship. In 
Kant’s view of civilisation, natural reason by its indwelling presuppositions 
works out the end of culture: Herder, on the contrary, allows himself to 
introduce — but only in and from the dim background — a supernatural aid 
to actualise the germs of rationality latent in man’s nature. Yet, though at 
the first step into history the Godhead appears, and a deified humanity 


looms ahead as the consummation of the process of evolution, the 
development between these two extreme poles is homogeneous and indeed 
one. The same law governs it throughout: 

‘Ethics is only a higher physics of the mind.’ Man is from the first 
endowed with tendencies which, through the medium of society and 
tradition, carry him on to the double end, so hard to combine, of ‘humanity 
and happiness,’ ‘humanity and religion.’ But, for this training of the spirit 
he is prepared by a special natural endowment of the body: and Herder can 
go so far as to say that ‘in order to delineate the duties of man, we need only 
delineate his form.’ Developing under the influence of cosmic and 
geographical conditions, and formed of the same protoplasm and on the 
same type as other animals, man possesses an unique organisation, a 
definitely proportioned mechanism, which is his distinctive and permanent 
specific character. General identity of plan and condition prevails for man 
and animals; but Herder keeps back from the Darwinian inference which 
interprets the graduated diversity of type as indicating that man is the phase 
reached pro tempore in the gradual slide along which the continuous change 
of environment carries the unstable types which earlier environments have 
helped to form. For Herder’s conception of nature there are fixed 
differences beyond which research cannot go; and we shall see that both 
Schelling and Hegel accept this reservation. 

Herder, finally, struck a blow in the war that was waged after Lessing’s 
death between the friends and foes of Spinozism. His little book God (1787) 
is a vindication v of Spinoza against Jacobi’s attack. Antiquarian accuracy it 
can lay no claim to: the picture of Spinozism, one-sided at the best, is 
further vitiated by an interpretation of the doctrine which leavens it to 
indistinctness with the ideas of Leibniz and Shaftesbury. It was a grand — 
but it was also an audacious — vision of Spinozism which found it not 


inconsistent with a fundamental theism on one side and with the poetry of 


nature on the other. Yet Herder had the merit of being perhaps the first to 
pierce the hard logical shell of rationalism under which Spinoza had lain 
hidden, and to reveal the mystic passion for God which so quaintly called 
itself amor erga rem infinitam et aeternam. ‘Spinoza,’ says Herder, ‘was an 
enthusiast for the being of God,’ Even where he translates Spinoza’s terms 
into ample equivalents, he does service by teaching men that the vapid 
inanities they associate with terms like substance, mode, cause, are 
inadequate to interpret the intensity of meaning they had for the 
philosopher. To remove the seals which rendered both Leibniz and Spinoza 
a mystery for the world was to prepare the way for Schelling and Hegel’. 

It is under the aegis of Spinoza and Leibniz that Schelling begins his first 
characteristic work, — the /deas towards a philosophy of Nature. In these 
thinkers he found first proclaimed as the fundamental standpoint of 
philosophy the unity of the finite and the infinite, of the real and the ideal, 
of the absolutely active and the absolutely passive. They differed indeed in 
this, that whereas this unity is pre-supposed by Spinoza as infinite and 
absolute substance, of which all separate existence, body or mind, is only a 
modus, it is taken by Leibniz as the universal characteristic of every 
individual being. Every monad — and the human soul is the typical monad 
— is at once finite and infinite, real and ideal, active and passive. But — 
whether as underlying substance, or as unity of reality — both hold the 
cardinal doctrine that the absolute (the ‘Object’ of philosophy) is the unity 
and unification — the identity — of what outside it appears as two sides or 
orders of being, the real and the ideal. To philosophise, therefore — or to 
see things in the absolute — is (not as Hegel’s malicious joke puts it*, to 
look at them ‘in the night when all cows are dark,’ — but) to see them in 
the intense light that proceeds from the identity of the Spirit within us with 
the Nature without us. 


Fichte had caught hold of this standpoint. He had seen that the original 
antithesis which confronts us, and the conjunction (synthesis) of its 
members, presupposed a still more fundamental and indeed absolute thesis, 
— an aboriginal and active unity. That antithesis is the opposition of ego 
and not-ego; that synthesis is every act of knowledge and will, by which 
each of these powers is in turn limited by the other. Such a synthesis 
(volition or cognition) would be impossible unless on the fundamental 
thesis (or hypothesis) of a unity, or identity, which gives rise to the 
antithesis and has the power of overcoming it. Such an original unity is 
what he calls the absolute Ego. I am what I know and will, and what I know 
and will is Me. Such is the equation (briefly written, I = I) which identifies 
subject and object (of knowledge and will). But the associations clinging to 
the terms Fichte used gave this thought a one-sided direction. The ‘/’ is 
opposed to the ‘Thee,’ and the ‘Them,’ and the ‘It.’ The ‘thing’ — or non- 
ego — 1s depreciated as compared with the thinker and willer. It is 
postulated ad majorem gloriam of the Ego: in order that I may work out the 
full fruition of my being. It is what I ought to make out of it. It is nothing 
but what it wi/l be — or will be if I do what I ought to do. The identity of 
the two sides therefore is left as ‘the object of an endless task, an absolute 
imperative.” The Absolute is not yet: — it is only the forecast of a 
postulated result. 

‘If this be what Fichte teaches, and be called subjective idealism, then 
for Schelling the first thing is to quit the house of bondage. Let us leave out 
of view the Ego, with its misleading associations, and begin with the two 
fields which are known to us, the fields of Nature and Spirit. Nature — not 
Matter — is the one side: Mind or Spirit the other. Each of them furnishes 
the object of one branch of philosophy — a philosophy of Nature, on one 
hand, and a transcendental idealism on the other. The former is new, and 
more especially Schelling’s own proper continuation of Kant: the other 


partly a continuation of Fichte’s work. But as they are both philosophy, they 
must coincide or meet. The whole philosophy may therefore call itself a 
philosophy of Identity; but, for the while, it will present itself under the two 
aspects of a philosophy of Nature, conceived as the blind and unconscious, 
a philosophy of Mind and history, as the free and conscious product of 
intelligence.* 


‘ He held posts of large general superintendence over church and school 
affairs at Weimar. 

See notes and illustrations in vol. ii. p. 420. 

3 Hegel, Werke, ii. 13. 

+ See notes and illustrations in vol. ii. p. 392. 


CHAPTER XIll. THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE AND 
IDEALISM. 


“’Q)L- 


WHAT IS MEANT by a ‘philosophy of Nature’? ‘To philosophise on 
Nature,’ says Schelling, ‘means to lift it up out of the dead mechanism in 
which it appears immersed, — to inspire it, so to speak, with liberty, and to 
set it in free process of evolution: it means, in other words, to tear ourselves 
away from the vulgar view which sees in Nature only occurrences, or at the 
best sees the action as a fact, not the action itself in the action+.’ There is in 
short a process in nature parallel in character to what Fichte had exhibited 
for consciousness. The natural world is no longer subordinated, but to 
appearance co-ordinate: and evolution or development, exhibited under the 
logical title of a ‘deduction,’ 1s the common law of both. The real order and 
the ideal order of the world are equally the work of an infinite and 
unconditioned activity, “which never quite exhausts itself in any finite 
product, and of which everything individual is only as it were a particular 
expression.’ The nature which we see broken up in groups and masses, and 
individual objects, is to be explained as a series of steps in a process of 
development: the steps in a single continuous product which has been 
arrested at several stages, — which presents distinct epochs, but 
nevertheless all approximations, with divergences, to a single original ideal. 

In Nature, as in Mind, the most typical phenomenon is an original 
heterogeneity, duplicity, or difference, which, however, points back to a still 
more fundamental homogeneity, unity, or identity. This primary unity or 
ground of unification does not indeed appear to sight; the ‘soul of Nature,’ 
the anima mundi, nowhere presents itself as such in its undivided 


simplicity; but only as the perpetually recurring re-union of what has been 


divided. But though unapparent, the absolute identity is the necessary 
presupposition of all life and existence, as of all knowledge and action. It is 
the link or ‘copula’ which perpetually reduces the antithesis to unity, and 
the heterogeneity to homogeneity, and the different to redintegration. To 
this fact of antithesis, presupposing and continually reverting to an original 
unity, Schelling gives the name ‘Polarity,’ ‘It is impossible to construe the 
main physical phenomena without such a conflict of opposite principles. 
But this conflict only exists at the instant of the phenomenon itself. Each 
natural force awakes its opposite. But that force has no independent 
existence: it only exists in this contest, and it is only this contest which 
gives it for the moment a separate existence. As soon as this contest ceases, 
the force vanishes, by retreating into the sphere of homogeneous forces?.’ 
Polarity, therefore, is a general law of the cosmos. 

A ceaseless, limitless activity, therefore, as the basis or groundwork of 
all, for ever crossing, arresting, and limiting itself: an eternal war, which, 
however, is always being led back to peace, — a process of differentiation 
which rests upon, is the product of, and is for ever forced back to 
integration, is the perpetual rhythm of the natural universe. It is a process in 
which can be traced three grades, stages, or ‘powers’ (first, second, and 
third, &c.). By its more generally descriptive name it is called Organisation. 
‘Organism,’ says Schelling, ’is the principle of things. It is not a property of 
single natural objects; but, on the contrary, single natural objects are so 
many limitations, or single modes of apprehending the universal 
organism.’ ‘The world is an organisation; and a universal organism itself is 
the condition (and to that extent the positive) of mechanism*.’ ‘Mechanism 
is to be explained from organism: not organism from mechanism.’ ‘The 
essential of all things 1s life: the accidental is only the kind of their life: and 
even the dead in Nature is not utterly dead, — it is only extinct life.’ 


But if the conception of an organism be thus the adequate or complete 
idea of Nature as a whole, that idea is only realised as a third ‘power’ 
supervening on, and by means of two subordinate or inferior ranges or 
‘powers.’ The first stage is that occupied by the mathematical and 
mechanical conception of the world, — the bare skeleton or framework 
which has to be clothed upon and informed with life and growth. This first 
‘power’ in the world-process of antithetical forces, under the control of, and 
on the basis supplied by, the original thetic unity which synthetises them, is 
Matter. In Matter we have the equilibrium and statical indifference of two 
opposing forces — one centrifugal, accelerating, repulsive, the other 
contripetal, retarding, attractive — which, working under the synthetising 
unity supplied by the force of universal gravitation, build up in their 
momentary arrests or epochs the various material forms. In this first 
‘power’ we have as it were the scheme or machinery through which 
organisation will work: the outward and ‘abstract, organism. And the 
essential feature of this ‘construction’ or ‘deduction’ of matter is that it does 
not take material atoms and build them into a world, but ‘deduces’ the 
properties of matter as issuing from the play of opposing forces, and as due 
to the temporary syntheses resulting from the presence of unity making 
itself felt in the opposites. 

A second and higher ‘power’ is seen in the physical universe as it 
presents, itself to the sciences of electricity, magnetism, and chemistry. If 
the former briefly be denominated the mechanical, this is the chemical 
world. The law of polarity is here especially prominent: the neutrality or 
indifference of parts is replaced by an intenser antithesis and affinity: and 
the return from heterogeneity to homogeneity takes place with more striking 
and even sudden effect. Here, matter, even as inorganised, has a certain 
simulacrum of life and sensibility: there is in it the trace of a spirit which 
emerges above the mere contiguity and juxtaposition of mechanical atoms. 


The atomic theory shows itself less and less adequate as an attempt to 
represent the whole phenomena of inanimate matter, and the material 
universe is already charged with sympathies and antipathies which are full 
of the promise and the potency of the organic world. 

The mechanical theory of the universe, in the ordinary sense, which 
deals with the mathematical formulation of the laws of planetary 
movement, had been the work of the seventeenth century. The eighteenth 
century had seen attempts to explain the status quo of the planetary system 
as a resultant from the evolution of an elementary molecular state of the 
cosmic mass. With the close of the eighteenth century there appeared a 
group of new sciences dealing with subtler energies of matter, — with 
electricity, galvanism, and above all with the connexions of chemical, 
electric, and magnetic science. The ideas thus suggested — embraced with 
some generality under the title Polarity — threw light backward upon the 
old mechanical conceptions, and gave them a decidedly dynamic character. 
Even the tranquil rest of geometrical figures came to be explained as a 
meeting point and transition moment of opposite forces. But these ideas 
produced an even greater effect on biology. Here, too, the need of a special 
‘vital force’ to explain life and organisation disappeared: organism was but 
a higher stage, a completer truth of mechanism: and both found their 
explanation in the antithesis and synthesis of forces, or in differentiation 
and integration of what has recently been termed an ‘idée-force.’ In this 
direction, so far as Schelling was concerned, the obvious stimulus came 
from the programme sketched by Kielmeyer at Stuttgart in 1793, in a 
lecture ‘on the proportions of organic forces,’ According to Kielmeyer there 
are three types of force in the animal organisation, sensibility, irritability 
and reproduction?. The last of these is the basic force which builds up and 
propagates the animal system. With irritability, or contraction in response to 


external stimuli — material adaptation to environment — a higher level of 


animal life is reached. But the highest of all forces in the living being is 
sensibility. In this same order may we reasonably conceive that the ‘plan of 
nature’ proceeds. Her first products show little beyond that reproductive 
power which makes broad and high the pyramid of life. But as the creature 
acquires increasing heterogeneity and a comparatively independent 
position, it plays the part of a re-agent against stimuli, and a source of 
movements. Lastly, it not merely responds to, but assimilates and 
appropriates the impression into a sensation: it internalises the external, and 
carries within itself by means of the sensibility an ever-increasing picture of 
the world around it. 

The idea of Evolution or Development, thus introduced by Schelling into 
philosophy as a governing principle in the study of matter and of mind, is 
not to be confused either with the older use of these terms or with their 
current applications to-day’. By evolution (or development) and involution 
(or envelopment) the earlier speculation on biology had denoted the view 
that the organic germ contained in parvo all that the matured organism 
showed in large. As the mature bulb of the healthy hyacinth shows, when 
cut open, to the naked eye, the stem and flowers that will issue from it next 
spring; so in general the seed can be treated as a miniature organism 
needing only an increase of bulk to make it fully visible in details. Growth 
is thus not accretion, but explication and enlargement of a microscopic 
organism subsisting in the germ. 

Evolution, in the present time, and especially since Darwin, means 
something more than this. It implies a theory of descent of the variety of 
existing organisms from other organisms of a previous age, less 
individualised in forms and functions. From comparatively simple and 
homogeneous creatures there have issued in the course of ages creatures of 
more complex, more highly differentiated structure; and this process of 
gradual differentiation may be conceived as going on through an all but 


infinite period. At one end we may conceive matter, just endowed with the 
faculties of life and organisation, but in a minimal degree; at the other end 
of the developmental process, creatures which have organised within 
themselves powers, maximal both in range and variety. The result (so far as 
we at present go) is a genealogy of organism which, to quote Darwin, 
pictures before us a ‘great tree of life which fills with its dead and broken 
branches the crust of the earth and covers the surface with its ever 
branching and beautiful ramifications.’ 

Even Bugon, seeing how naturally he could regard ‘the wolf, the fox, 
and the jackal’ as ‘degenerate species of a single family,’ concluded we 
could not go wrong in supposing that ‘nature could have with time drawn 
from a single being all other organised beings.’ Erasmus Darwin (1794) had 
insisted on the power of ‘appetency’ in the organs of a living creature to 
create and acquire new structures which it handed down to its posterity. G. 
R. Treviranus’ in his Biology (1802-5) had noted the influence of 
environment, and Jean Lamarck in his Philosophie Zoologique (1809) had 
— after assuming that ‘nature created none but the lowest organisms’ — 
maintained that need and use (or disuse) can so effectively modify a 
creature that it may even produce new organs, and give rise by 
imperceptible degrees to a variety of creatures as widely divergent as they 
now appear. E. g. ‘The giraffe owes its long neck to its continued habit of 
browsing upon trees.” And gradually it had become recognised by 
speculators on this subject that, as Mr. H. Spencer wrote in 1852, ‘by small 
increments of modification any amount of modification may in time be 
generated.’ Finally, in 1859, Darwin, with an ample resource of illustrative 
examples, enforced the doctrine that the existing fauna and flora of the earth 
represent the result of a struggle for existence, protracted during vast ages, 
in which those creature’s have been preserved (selected to live) which, 
among all the variously-endowed offspring of any kind, were best fitted to 


appropriate the means of subsistence in the circumstances in which they for 
the time found themselves placed. The circumstances of life on the globe 
are perpetually varying from place to place and time to time: progeny never 
exactly reproduce their parents, and diverge widely from each other: hence 
each form of life is perpetually sliding on from phase to phase, and only 
those survive which are best adapted to the new conditions of life. 

So far as Darwinism is an attempt to show that the classes of plants and 
animals are not a mere juxtaposition and aggregation, but are to be 
explained by reference to a single genetic principle, it is in harmony with 
the Evolution taught by Schelling and Hegel. Both alike overthrow the hard 
and fast lines of division which semi-popular science insists upon, and 
restore the continuity of existence. Both regard Nature as an organic realm, 
developing by action and re-action within itself, living a common life in 
thorough sympathy and solidarity, and not a mere machine in which the 
several parts retain without change the features and functions impressed 
upon them at creation by some supernal architect. But they differ in other 
points. Ordinary Darwinism, at least, talks as if circumstances and organism 
were independent originally, and only brought as it were, incidentally, in 
contact and correlation. It fails to keep hold of the fact — of which it is 
abstractly aware — that the two act upon and modify each other because 
they are members of a larger organism. It forgets, in short, what Schelling 
so thoroughly realised, that the organic and inorganic, ordinarily so called, 
are both in a wider sense organic. It wants the courage of recognising its 
own tacit presuppositions. 

But the characteristic difference between the evolution theory of to-day 
and that meant by the philosophers is different from this, though connected 
with it. ‘The assertion,’ says Schelling, ‘that the various organisms have 
formed themselves by gradual development from one another, is a 
misconception of an Idea which really lies in reason*.’ And Hegel no less 


decidedly asserts that ‘Metamorphosis’ (as the term was then applied, e. g. 
by Goethe, to what we now call Evolution) really exists as a fact only in the 
case of the living individual, — not in the supposed or theoretical continuity 
of the species. ‘It is an awkward way both ancient and modern speculative 
biology have had of presenting the development and transition of one 
physical form and sphere into a higher one as an outwardly-actual 
production, — which, however, in order to make it clearer, has been thrown 
back into the darkness of the past.’ Yet notwithstanding these and even 
later protests, there is a great charm for many minds in the evolutionist 
picture, e. g., of the horse of to-day as the literal descendant through nearly 
fifty great stages (called species) from some creature of the eocene age, 
which gradually transformed itself in consequence of innate instability or 
variability of construction and in obedience to changes in its environment. 
But whatever value there may be in these as yet hypothetical aids to the 
imagination in grasping and unifying the variety of organic life, they run on 
another line from the philosophical evolution. That evolution is in the /dea, 
the Notion. It is the ‘fluidity’ of terms of thought that is here sought, not of 
the kinds of things, — except in a secondary way. And above all, 
philosophy does not deal with a problem in time, with a mere sequence; if it 
deals with a history of nature, the agents of that history are powers and 
forces — and powers which are ideal no less than real. 

A nearer approach to the philosophic conception is to be found in the 
views which modern physiology takes of the nature of organic structure and 
function®. In the simplest phases of protoplasm, the apparently 
homogeneous mass is really undergoing a series of changes, and indeed 
only exists as such, because it is the ever-renewed resultant of two 
correlated processes, — a movement up (anabolic change) by which dead 
matter is assimilated and built into it, and a movement down (katabolic 


changes) by which its composing elements are disintegrated and left behind, 


with accompanying liberation of energy. Protoplasm or ‘living matter’ is the 
incessantly formed and re-formed thin line on which these two currents for 
the moment converge,-a temporary crest of white foam, as it were, raising 
itself on the Heraclitean wave of vicissitude, where all things flow on and 
nothing abides. But wherever protoplasm arises and maintains itself on this 
borderline of ascending and descending states, it exhibits the three well- 
known properties of assimilation, contractility, and sensitiveness. 
Protoplasm, placed as it were in the mean between these two processes, 1s 
or has the synthetic power which governs them and keeps them in one. It is 
no mere chemical substance, undergoing composition and decomposition, 
but rather, if looked at from the somewhat speculative standpoint of 
molecular physics, a kind of intricate movement or dance of particles, a 
shape or ‘form’ instinct with the power of producing and reproducing itself, 
and, ultimately, in some highly differentiated phases (nerve-system), with a 
power of producing and reproducing a world of imagination. 

A philosophy of Nature is only half a philosophy. Its purport is to set free 
the spirit in nature, to release intelligence from its imprisonment in material 
encasements which hide it from the ordinary view, and to gather together 
the disjecta membra of the divine into the outlines of one continuous 
organisation. It seeks to spiritualise nature, i. e. to present the inner idea, 
unity, and genetic interdependence of all its phenomena: to delineate natura 
formaliter spectata not as a logical skeleton of abstract categories, but in its 
organisation and continuous life. There remains the problem of what 
Schelling calls ‘Transcendental Idealism’: — called ‘transcendental’ to 
avoid confusion with the vulgar idealism which supposes the world to be 
what it calls a mere ‘idea’ or phantom of the mind. Schelling’s is on the 
contrary an ‘Ideal-Realism’: it ‘materialises the laws of intelligence to laws 


of nature.’ 


We need not in details consider the genesis of Reality from the action of 
the Ego. Substantially it is the same as that given by Fichte. An activity, 
which is at once self-limiting and superior to all limit, rises through stage to 
stage, from sensation and intuition, to reflection and intelligence, till it 
becomes the consciousness of a world of ob; ective reality. “Give me,’ says 
the transcendental philosopher, ‘a nature with opposing activities, of which 
the one goes to infinity, and the other endeavours to behold itself in this 
infinity, — and from that I will show you intelligence arising with the 
whole system of its ideas”.’ In the first phase the ‘ideal-real’ world arises 
by the synthetic action of the ‘productive intuition,’ Ideas, as it were, live 
and move: they grow and build up: causality is neither a category nor a 
schema, but an intelligent ‘form’ which is also a force — an ‘idée-force,’ 
They are (in the Hegelian sense) ‘Ideas,’ i.e. neither merely objective nor 
merely subjective, but both at once. But such an ideal world is outside and 
beyond consciousness: it belongs to the same region as that higher Ego 
where there is no distinction between the Ego I am and the Ego I know. To 
follow the movement in this region needs a combination of mental vision 
and visual intellect, which Schelling has called the ‘Intellectual Intuition.’ It 
is a power which rising above the materialism of sense yet retains its 
realism; which, while intellectual, is free from abstractness. It is synthetic, 
and widely different from mere logical analysis. It is, in short, analogous to 
the artistic genius: it creates a quasi-objectivity, an ideal-reality, without 
which the mere words of the speculator are meaningless. By means of this 
‘organ,’ philosophy can ‘freely imitate and repeat the original series of 
actions in which the one “act” of self-consciousness is evolved”. 

But the ‘productive intuition’ is, as Kant would say, blind: it is 
unconscious in its operation: and it is only after an arrest, a Sabbath when it 
surveys and judges its work, that it begins to realise itself through a process 
of analysis and reflection which elicits and fixes the categories that have 


been operative in it. By this abstraction intelligence rises out of mere 
production to intelligent and conscious production, i.e. to volition, where it 
has an ideal and realises it. With volition and voluntary action, objectivity is 
to appearance further certified and fortified. It is as active, i. e. as free, and 
even moral, agents, that we set forward categorically the reality of the 
world. So, too, Fichte had declared. But, as Schelling reminds us, with this 
intensified assertion of a law and an ideal to which the real must and shall 
correspond, — with the declaration that the realm of absolute consistency 
and ideal truth of reason is the true and real for ever and ever — we come 
across the fundamental antithesis of the ‘Is’ and the ‘Ought,5 of the 
objective and subjective, of unconscious necessity and _ self-conscious 
freedom. With an attempt to get a philosophy of history, — 1. e. of man and 
mind as the culminating truth of things, we see ourselves confronted with 
the opposition of fatalism and chance. On one hand history is only possible 
for beings who have an ideal in view, — one persistent aim and principle 
which their work and will is the means of realising. And yet it is an ideal 
which only the series of generations, only the whole race, can realise. Man’s 
license to do or to refrain rests upon a larger, latent, divine necessity which 
constrains it. What human agents by their free choice determine and carry 
out, is carried out, in the long run, by the force of an everlasting and 
unchanging order, to which their wills seem but a mere plaything. But that 
man’s free agency should thus harmonise with the constrained uniformities 
of nature is only possible on the assumption that both are phenomena of a 
common ground, or basis of identity, of an ‘absolute identity, in which there 
is no duplication, and which for that reason, because the condition of all 
consciousness is duplication, can never reach consciousness. This ever- 
Unconscious, which, as it were the everlasting Sun in the spirit-kingdom, is 
hidden in its own undimmed light, and which, though it is never an object, 
still impresses its identity on all free objects, is stmultaneously the same for 


all intelligences, the invisible “root” of which all intelligences are only the 
“powers,” and the everlasting mediator between the self-determining 
subjective in us and the objective or percipient, — simultaneously the 
ground of the uniformity in freedom, and of the freedom in uniformity of 
the objective.’ To rise to the sense of this Absolute Identity, as common 
basis of harmony between the ‘Ought’ and the ‘Is,’ is to recognise 
Providence: it is Religion. 

But this ‘Absolute’ is never in history completely revealed — we cannot 
see free action coincide with predetermination. Thus if History as a whole 
be> conceived as a ‘continuous and gradual self-revelation; of the 
Absolute,’ ‘God never is, if is means exhibition; in the objective world: if 
God were, we should not be®.’ Nor is the Absolute so revealed in Nature. 
Yet, even as the apparent contingency of human action throws us back on an 
everlasting necessity which is yet freedom, so the apparent uniformity of 
natural order shows us in organic life the traces of a free self-regulating 
development. To apprehend the truth at which both seem to point we want 
an organ of intelligence which shall unite in itself the conscious activity of 
free production with the unconscious instinct of natural creation. Such an 
organ is found in they aesthetic power of genius, in the Artist. The artistic 
product is the work of two intimately-conjoined principles: — of the art (in 
the narrower sense) which can be taught and learned, and is exercised 
consciously and with reflection, and of that ‘poesy in Art,’ the unconscious 
grace of genius which can neither be handed down nor acquired, but can 
only be inborn by free gift of nature. In the work thus brought to birth there 
is something definite, precise, and capable of exposition in finite formulae: 
there is also something which no ‘prose’ can ever explicate, something 
which tells us of the infinite and eternal, which ever reveals and yet 
conceals the Absolute and Perfect. Art, thus springing from ‘imagination, 
the one sole power by which we can think and conjoin even the 


contradictory,’ gives objectivity and outward shape to that ‘intellectual 
intuition’ by which the philosopher subjectively (in his own consciousness) 
sought to realise to himself the unity of thought and existence. 

‘To the philosopher,’ Schelling concludes, ‘Art is supreme, because it as 
it were opens to him the Holy of Holies, where in everlasting and original 
unity there burns, as it were in one flame, what is parted asunder in nature 
and history, and what in life and conduct, no less than in thinking, must for 
ever flee apart. The view the philosopher artificially makes for himself of 
nature is for Art the original and natural. What we call nature is a poem 
which is locked up in strange and secret characters. Yet could the riddle be 
disclosed, we should recognise in it the Odyssey of the mind, which, 
strangely deceived, in seeking itself, flees from itself: for through the sense- 
world there is a glimpse, only as through words of the meaning, only as 
through half-transparent mist of the land %oof imagination, after which we 
yearn. That splendid picture emerges, as it were, by the removal of the 
invisible partition-wall which sunders the actual and the ideal world, and is 
only the opening by which those figures and regions of the world of 
imagination, that but imperfectly glimmer through the actual, come forward 
in all their fulness. Nature is to the artist no more than it is to the 
philosopher, viz. the ideal world as it appears under constant limitations, or 
only the imperfect reflex of a world which does not exist outside him, but 
within him.’ 

‘If it is Art alone, then, which can succeed in making objective and 
universally accepted what the philosopher can only exhibit subjectively, it 
may also be expected that philosophy, as it was in the infancy of science 
born and nourished by poetry, and with it all those sciences which were by 
it carried on towards perfection, will after their completion flow back as so 
many single streams into the universal ocean of poetry from which they 
issued. Nor is it in general hard to say what will be the means for the return 


of science to poetry: for such a means has existed in mythology before this, 
as it now seems, irrevocable separation took place. But as to how a new 
mythology, — which cannot be the invention of the single poet, but of a 
new generation, as it were representing only a single poet, — can itself 
arise, is a problem, the solution of which is to be expected only from the 
future destinies of the world and the further course of history*®.’ 


‘ Schelling, Werke, iii. 13. (References always to the first series.) 

* Schelling, Werke, ii. 409. 

3 Schelling, Werke, ii. 500. 

* Ibid. ii. 350. 

> Compare vol. ii. 360 and 429. 

® See notes and illustrations in vol. ii. p. 424. 

‘ ‘Every inquiry into the influence of general nature on living beings,’ 
says Treviranus, ‘must start from the principle that all living forms are 
products of physical influences which still go on at the present time and are 
altered only in degree and direction.’ 

® Schelling, Werke, iii. 63. 

* Hegel, Encyclopaedie, § 249. 

12 See e. g. Professor Michael Fosters article on Physiology in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

" Schelling, iii. 352, 386. 

22 Tbid. iii. 427. 

4 Schelling, ii. 397. 

* Schelling, iti. 600. 

4 Tbid. ili. 603. 

16 Schelling, iti. 628. 


CHAPTER XIV. TRANSITION TO HEGEL. 
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THUS FAR SCHELLING (aetat. 25) had gone in 1800. Two sides of 
philosophy had been alternately presented as complementary to each other; 
and now the task lay before him to publish the System itself which formed 
the basis of those complementary views. To that task Schelling set himself 
in 1801 (in his Journal for Speculative Physics): but the Darstellung meines 
Systems remained a torso. The Absolute was abruptly ‘shot from the pistol’: 
but little followed save a restatement in new terms of the Philosophy of 
Nature. Meanwhile Hegel, who had inherited some little means by his 
father’s death, began to think that the hour had struck for his entrance into 
the literary and philosophical arena, and wrote in the end of 1800 to 
Schelling asking his aid in finding a suitable place and desirable 
surroundings from which to launch himself into action. What answer or 
advice he received is unknown: at any rate in the early days of 1801 he took 
up his quarters at Jena, and in the autumn he gave his first lectures at the 
University. Gossip suggested that Schelling, left alone (since Fichte’s 
departure) to sustain the onset of respectability and orthodoxy upon the 
extravagances of the new ‘Transcendentalism, had summoned his 
countryman and old friend to bear a part in the fray. And the rumour 
seemed to receive corroboration. The two friends issued conjointly a 
Critical Journal of Philosophy, which ran through two years. So closely 
were the two editors associated that in one article it seems as if the younger 
had supplied his more fluent pen to expound the ideas of his senior. 

The influence of Hegel is to be seen in the Bruno, or on the Divine and 
Natural Principle of Things, published in 1802. It is a dialogue, in form 
closely modelled after the Timaeus of Plato, dealing with the old theme of 


the relation of art (poesy) and philosophy, and with the eternal creation of 
the universe. It presents philosophy as a higher than Art; for while Art 
achieves only an individual truth and beauty, philosophy cognises truth and 
beauty in its essence and actuality (an und fur sich). Philosophy itself Bruno 
(the chief speaker of the dialogue) does not profess to set forth, but ‘only 
the ground and soil on which it must be built up and carried out’: and that 
soil is ‘the Idea of something in which all antitheses are not so much 
combined, as rather one, and not so much superseded, as rather not at all 
parted,’— ‘a unity, in which unity and antithesis, the self-similar with the 
dissimilar, are one.” From such a standpoint it is not wonderful that ‘in the 
finite understanding (Verstand,) compared with the supreme Idea and the 
way in which all things are in it, everything seems reversed, and as if 
standing on its head, exactly like the things we see mirrored on the surface 
of water?.’ 

This supreme Unity is essentially a trinity: an Eternal, embracing infinite 
and finite; an eternal and invisible father of all things, who, never issuing 
forth from his eternity, comprehends infinite and finite in one and the same 
act of divine knowledge. The infinite, again, is the Spirit, who is the unity 
of all things; while the finite, though potentially equal to the infinite+, is by 
its own will a God suffering and made subject to the conditions of time’*. 
This trinity in unity (which is the Absolute) is by logic — a mere science of 
understanding — rent asunder: and the one Subject-object of philosophy 
becomes for reflection and understanding the three independent objects 
which such a ‘logical’ philosophy calls respectively the Soul (erewhile the 
infinite), the world (once the finite), and God (the eternal unity). ‘Opposing 
and separating the world of intelligence from the world of nature, men have 
learned to see nature outside God, and God outside nature, and withdrawing 
nature from the holy necessity, have subordinated it to the unholy which 
they name mechanical, while by the same act they have made the ideal 


world the scene of a lawless liberty. At the same time as they defined nature 
as a merely passive entity, they supposed they had gained the right of 
defining God, whom they elevated above nature, as pure activity, utter 
“actuosity,” as if the one of these concepts did not stand and fall with the 
other, and none had truth by itself®.’ 

The problem therefore of philosophy is on one hand to ‘find the 
expression for an activity which is as reposeful as the deepest repose, for a 
rest which is as active as the highest activity®.’ On the other hand; ‘to find 
the point of unity is not the greatest thing, but from it also to develop its 
opposite, this is the proper and deepest secret of art.’ The world as it first 
presents itself labours under a radical antithesis: it offers a double face, 
body and soul, finite and infinite. But to an absolute philosophy, or that high 
idealism which sees all things in the light of the Eternal, the two sides are 
not so separate as they first appeared. Each is also the whole and one, but 
under a phase, a ‘Differenz’ a preponderating aspect which disguises the 
essential identity of both. Behind mind, as it were, looms body: through 
body shines mind. The ideal is but a co-aspect with the real. The difference 
of nature and spirit presupposes and leads back to the indifference of the 
Absolute One. ‘Wherever in a thing soul and body are equated, in that thing 
is an imprint of the Idea, and as the Idea in the Absolute is also itself being 
and essence, so in that thing, its copy, the form is also the substance and the 
substance the form’.’ 

‘Thus,’ so Bruno concludes, ‘we shall, first in the absolute equality of 
essence and form, know how both finite and infinite stream forth from its 
heart, and how the one is necessarily and for ever with the other, and 
comprehend how that simple ray, which issues from the Absolute and is the 
very Absolute, appears parted into difference and indifference, finite and 
infinite. We shall precisely define the mode of parting and of unity for each 
point of the universe, and prosecute the universe to that place where that 


absolute point of unity appears parted into two relative unities. We shall 
recognise in the one the source whence springs the real and naturals world; 
in the other, of the ideal and divine world. With the former we shall 
celebrate the incarnation of God from all eternity; with the latter the 
necessary deification of man. And while we move freely and without 
resistance up and down on this spiritual ladder, we shall, now, as we 
descend, see the unity of the divine and natural principle parted, now, as we 
ascend and again dissolve everything into one, see nature in God and God 
in nature.” Such was the programme which Schelling offered. Hegel 
accepting it, — or perhaps helping to frame it — made two not unimportant 
changes. He attempted in his Phenomenology to lead up step by step to, and 
so warrant, that strange position of idealism u which claims to be the image 
of the Absolute. He tried in his Logic to give for this point of view a 
systematic basis and a filling out of the bare Idea of a Unity, neither 
objective nor subjective, neither form nor substance, neither real nor ideal, 
but including and absorbing these. He tried, in short, to trace in the 
Absolute itself the inherent difference which issued in two different worlds, 
and to show its unity and identity there. 

A System of philosophy, and a philosophy of the Absolute! The project to 
the sober judgment of common sense stands self-condemned, palpably 
beyond the tether of humanity. For if there be anything agreed upon, it is 
that the knowledge of finite beings like us can never be more than a — 
comparatively poor — collection of fragments, and can never reach to that 
which — and such is the supposed character of the Absolute — is utterly 
un-related, rank non-relativity. But in the first place, let us not be the slaves 
of words, and let us not be terrified by unfamiliar terms. After all, a System 
is only our old friend the unity of knowledge, and the Absolute is not 
something let quite loose, but the consummation and inter-connexion of all 


ties. It is no doubt an audacious enterprise to set forth on the quest of the 


unity of knowledge, and the completion of all definition and 
characterisation. But, on the other hand, it may perhaps claim to be more 
truly modest than the self-complacent modesty of its critics. For ordinary 
belief and knowledge rest upon presuppositions which they dare not or will 
not subject to revision. They too are sure that things on the whole, or that 
the system of things, or that nature and history, are a realm of uniformity, 
subject to unvarying law, in thorough interdependence. They are good 
enough, occasionally, to urge that they hold these beliefs on the warranty of 
experience, and not as, what they are pleased to call, intuitions, a priori 
ideas, and what not. But to base a truth on experience is a loose manner of 
talking: not one whit better than the alleged Indian foundation of the earth 
on the elephant, and the elephant erected on the tortoise. For by Experience 
it means experiences; and these rest one upon another, one upon another, till 
at length, if this be all that holds them together, the last hangs unsupported, 
(and with its superincumbent load), ready to drop in the abyss of Nought. 
This ‘transcendental,’ ‘absolutist,’ ‘a priori’ philosophy, which stands so 
strange and menacing on the threshold of the nineteenth century, is after all 
only, as Kant sometimes called it, an essay to comprehend and see the true 
measures and dimensions of this much-quoted Experience. All knowledge 
rests in (not on) the unity of Experience. All the several experiences rest in 
the totality of one experience, — ultimate, all-embracing, absolute, infinite, 
unconditioned; universal and yet individual, necessary and yet free, — 
eternal, and yet filling all the nooks of time, — ideal, and yet the mother of 
all reality, — unextended, and yet spread through the spaces of the universe. 
Call it, if you like, the experience of the race, but remember that that 
apparently more realistic and scientific phrase connotes neither more nor 
less (if rightly understood) than normal, ideal, universal, infinite, absolute 
experience. This is the Unconditioned, which is the basis and the builder of 
all conditions: the Absolute, which is the home and the parent of all 


relations. Experience is no doubt yours and mine, but it is also much more 
than either yours or mine. He who builds on and in Experience, builds on 
and in the Absolute, in the System — a system which is not merely his. In 
his every utterance he claims to speak as the mouth-piece of the Absolute, 
the Unconditioned; his words expect and require assent, belief, acceptance; 
— they are candidates (not necessarily, or always successful) for the rank of 
universal and necessary truth: they are dogmatic assertions, and even in 
their humblest tones, none the less infected with the fervour of certainty. 
For, indeed, otherwise, it would be a shame and an insult to let them cross 
the lips. 

It is the aim of the Absolute a priori philosophy to raise this certainty to 
truth: or, as one may rather say, to reduce this certainty to its kernel of truth. 
It seeks to determine the limits — not of this absolute and basic experience 
(for it has no external limits) — but in this experience: the anatomy and 
physiology of the Absolute, — the correlations and inclusions, the 
distinctions and syntheses in the unconditioned field. It examines the 
foundation of all knowledge. But — if this be the phrase — we must be on 
our guard against a misapprehension of its terms. The foundations are also 
knowledge: they are in all knowledge and experience, its synthetic link and 
its analytic distinctions. We must not shrink from paradoxes in expression. 
The house of knowledge, the world of experience, is as self-centred and 
self-sustaining, and even more so, than the planetary system. It is a totality 
in which each part hangs upon and helps to hold up the others, but which 
needs no external help, resting and yet moving, self-poised and free. 

We may be spared, therefore, verbal criticism on the Absolute and 
Unconditioned. The Absolute, and Infinite, and Eternal is no mere negation: 
— the only pure negation is NOT, and even that has a flaw in its claim. It is 
perfectly true — and it can only be babes and sucklings that need to be 
reminded of the fact — that none of us realises and attains the ne plus ultra 


of knowledge and that all our systems have their day, — have their day and 
cease to be. ‘The coasts of the Happy Isles of philosophy where we would 
fain arrive are covered only with fragments of shattered ships, and we 
behold no intact vessel in their bays!’.’ So too the whole earth is full of 
graves; and yet humanity lives on, charged with the attainments of the past 
and full of the promise of the future. Let us by all means be critical and not 
dogmatic: let us never entirely forget that each utterance, each science, each 
system of ours falls short of what it wanted to be, and for a moment at least 
thought it was. But let us not carry our critical abstinence into dogmatic 
non-intervention: or, if so, let us silently accept the great renunciation of all 
utterance henceforth. System we all presuppose in our words and deeds, and 
should be much hurt if our defect in 1t were seriously alleged: the Absolute 
we all rest in, though amid so many self-imposed and other distractions we 
feel and see it not. The philosopher proposes for his task — or rather the 
philosopher is one on whom this task forces itself as for him the one thing 
inevitable — to determine what is that system and what that Absolute, or, if 
the phrase be preferred, the philosopher traces to its unity, and retraces into 
its differences that Experience — that felt, known, and willed synthesis of 
Reality, — that realised ideal world — on which and in which we live and 
move. He does not make the system, nor does he set up the Absolute. He 
only tries to discover the system, and to construe the Absolute. 

It may be said that the best of philosophers can do no more than give us 
a System and an Absolute. Undoubtedly that is so. Each philosophy is from 
one point of view a strictly individualist performance. It is not, in one way, 
the Absolute truth, which it promises or hopes to disclose. The truth is seen 
through one being’s eyes; and his ‘measure,’ as Protagoras might have said, 
is upon it. Yet it is still the Absolute, as seen through those eyes; it is still in 
a marvellous measure that truth, that absolute truth, ‘which the actual 
generations garble.’ For both the artist and the philosopher, if they create, 


only re-create or imitate; if they are makers, they are still more seers: and 
their power of ‘imitation’ and of ‘vision’ rests on their capacity to de- 
individualise themselves of their eccentricities and idiosyncrasies, and to 
bring out only that in them which is the common truth of all essential 
thought and vision. In proportion as they purge themselves of this evil 
subjectivity are they true artists and philosophers. They are both — and so, 
too, is the religious genius — idealists: but the test of the value of their 
idealism is its power of including and synthetising reality. That is their 
verification: that, and not their concord with this or that opinion, this or that 
theory of individuals or of groups. Not that the views either of groups or 
individuals are unimportant. But often they are but frozen lumps in the 
stream, temporary islands which have lost their fluidity, and which imagine 
themselves continental and permanent. 

Truth, then, reasoned truth, harmonious experience, absolute system, is 
the theme of philosophy. Or, in Hegelian language, its theme is the Truth, 
and that Truth, God. Not alum, an aggregate, or even what is ordinarily 
styled a system, of truths: but the one and yet diverse pulse of truth, which 
beats through all: the supreme point of view in which all the parts and 
differences, occasionally standing out as if independent, sink into their due 
relation and are seen in their right proportion. 


Schelling, iv. 231, 235, 236. 

* Ibid. 244. 

3 ‘In things thou seest nought but the misplaced images of that absolute 
unity; and even in knowledge, so far as it is a relative unity, thou seest 
nought but an image — only drawn amiss in another direction — of that 
absolute cognition, in which being is as little determined by thought as 
thought by being.’ 

* Schelling, iv. 252. See further, iv. 327: ‘The pure subject, that absolute 
knowledge, the absolute Ego, the form of all forms, is the only-begotten 


Son of the Absolute, equally eternal with him, not diverse from his Essence, 
but one with it.’ 

> Schelling, iv. 306. Cp. for actuosity, notes in vol. ii. 396. Spinoza, 
Cogit. Met. 11. 11, speaks of the actuosa essentia of God. 

®° Schelling, iv. 305. 

? Ibid. iv. 328. 

® Tbid. iv. 306. 

2 Schelling, iv. 328. 

1° Hegel, Werke, i. 166. 
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CHAPTER XV. THE TWO AGES OF REASON. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY — it has been often said — was a 
rationalising, unhistorical, age: and, in contrast, the nineteenth has been 
declared to be par excellence the founder and the patron of the historical 
method. In the one, the tendency governing the main movement of 
European civilisation was towards cosmopolitan and _ universal 
enlightenment. A common ideal, and, because common, necessarily rather 
general and abstract, perhaps even somewhat vulgarly utilitarian, pervaded 
Western Europe, and threw its influence for good and evil on literature and 
art, on religion and polity. It grew out of a revulsion, in many ways natural, 
from the religious extravagances of the century-and-a-half preceding, which 
had led prudent thinkers to reduce religion to a ‘reasonable’ minimum, and 
to reject all things that savoured of or suggested enthusiasm, fanaticism, and 
superstition. In politics the same one type or system of government and 
laws was aimed at, more or less, in all advancing states. National 
peculiarities and patriotism were looked at askance, as unworthy of the free 
‘humanity’ which was set forward as the end of all training. To simplify, to 
level, to render intelligible, and self-consistent was the task of 
enlightenment in dealing with all institutions. To remove all anomalies and 
inequalities, to give security for liberty and to facilitate the right to pursue 
happiness*, was the chief watchword of this movement. Its questions were 
— Is religion, Is art and science, Is political organisation, a source of 
happiness? Are poetry, and a belief in divine things, and abstruse 
knowledge, upon the whole for human advantage and benefit? Only such 
civilisation can be justified as, taken all in all, is a blessing; if not (cried 
some) we may as well cling to the happiness of the barbarian. 


That these are important questions, and that the purposes above- 
mentioned are in many ways good, is clear. But before we can answer the 
questions, or decide as to the feasibility of the aims, there are some things to 
be brought and to be kept in view. And these things were not as a rule 
brought and kept in view. It was assumed that the standard of adjudication 
was found in the averagely educated and generally cultured individual 
among the class of more or less ‘advanced thinkers’ who asked the 
questions and set up the aims. That class, already denationalised by 
function, forming a commonwealth or rather a friendly fraternity throughout 
the capitals of Europe, had cut itself off from the narrower and the deeper 
sympathies of the national life. Forming a sort of mean or middle stratum in 
the social organisation, they tended to ignore or despise equally the depths 
below them and the heights above. They took themselves as the types of 
humanity, and what their understandings found acceptable they dubbed 
rational: all else was a survival from the ages of darkness. They forgot 
utterly that they were only a part, a class, a member in the social body: and 
that they could only be and do what they were and did, because what they 
were not and did not do was otherwise supplied. It takes all sorts of people 
to make a world: but each class — and the order of literature and 
intelligence is no exception — tends to set itself up as the corner-stone (if 
not something more) of the social edifice. What is more: in such a loose 
ageregate as the intelligent upper-middle class, the individual tends more 
and more to count as something, detached and by himself, to be an equal 
and free unit of judgment and choice, to be emancipated from all the bonds 
which hold in close affinity members of a group whose functions are unlike 
each other’s, and yet decidedly complementary. Such a class, again — 
though there are of course conspicuous exceptions — 1s, by the stress of 
special interests, removed from direct contact with nature and reality, and 
lives what in the main may be styled an artificial life. 


When such a class asked what were the benefits of art or religion, it 
thought first of itself; and it looked upon art and religion — and the same 
would be true of philosophy and science, or of political sanctions — as 
merely objective and outward entities, foreign to the individual, yet by some 
mechanical influences brought into connexion with him, — as one might 
apply to him a drug or a viand. But clearly to a person of practical aims, 
bent on conveying information and enlightenment, bent on making all men 
as like each other as possible in the medium range of cultivation which he 
thinks desirable, the utility of some of these things is questionable and 
limited. It is only a little modicum of religion, of art and of science, which 
can be justified by its obvious pleasure-giving power; and it is easy to point 
the thesis against enthusiasm in these regions, by reference to the disastrous 
wars fanned by religion, to the license that has followed the steps of art, and 
to the lives wasted in the zeal for increasing knowledge. In his ideal of 
human life such a practical reformer will tend to suppress all that bears too 
clear a trace of natural, infra-rational, non-intelligent kindred, — all that ties 
us too closely to mother earth and universal nature. 

But if this was the dominant tone of the literary teachers who had chief 
audience from the public ear, there was no lack of dissentient voices who 
appealed to nature, who loved the past, who set sentiment and imagination 
above intellect, and who never bowed the knee to the great idols of 
enlightened middle-class utilitarianism. Even in the leaders of the 
enlightening host — amongst the chiefs of the Aufklarung — there is a 
breadth and a depth of human interest which sets them far above their 
average followers, and which should prevent us from joining without 
discrimination in the depreciatory judgments so often passed on the 
eighteenth century. The pioneers in the great emancipatory movement of 
modern times should not be allowed to suffer from the exaggerations and 
haste of their more vulgar imitators — still less refused the meed of 


gratitude we owe them. But when their ideas were violently translated into 
reality, when the levelling, unshackling process was set at work by vulgar 
hands, the shortcomings of their theories were made to show even greater 
than they were: and inevitable reaction set in. Even the revolutionist himself 
has come to admit that fraternity at that time came badly off in comparison 
with liberty and equality. But these drawbacks were accentuated when the 
cosmopolitan reform-movement, by its haste and intolerance, awakened the 
spirit of national jealousy. The deeper instincts of life rose in protest against 
the supposed superiority of intellect: the heart claimed its rights against the 
head: the man of nature and feeling was roused up to meet the man of 
reasoning and criticism. The spirit of war evoked those energies of human 
nature — some of them not its least valuable — which had slumbered in 
times of easy-going peace. The days of adversity and humiliation taught 
men that the march of literary culture is not the all-in-all of life and history. 
It was made apparent, practically at least, that intelligence, with its hard 
and fast formulae, its logical principles, its keen analysis, was not deep 
enough or wide enough to justify its claim to the august title of reason. To 
be reasonable implies a more comprehensive, patient, many-sided 
observation than is necessary to prove the claim to mere intelligence. To be 
intelligent is to seize the right means to execute a given or accepted end — 
it is to be quick and correct in the practice of life, to carry out in detail what 
has been determined on in general. Understanding plays upon the surface of 
life and deals with the momentary case: and its greatest praise is to be fleet 
in the application of principles, apt to detect the point on which to direct 
action, correct in its estimate of means to ends. Clearsighted, prudent, and 
direct, it is the supreme virtue in a given sphere: but the sphere must be 
given, and its end constituted in the measured round of practical life, its 
system complete: or, understanding is bewildered before a hopeless puzzle. 
Understanding is — the improvident cynic might say — a certain animal- 


like sagacity — (such cynical philosophers were perhaps Hobbes and 
Schopenhauer?) — a mere power of carrying out a given rule in a new but 
similar case, and of doing so, perhaps, through a long chain of intermediate 
links and means. 

But there are more things in heaven and earth than are heard of in the 
philosophy of the logical intellect. The swbtilitas naturae* far surpasses the 
refinements of the practical intellect: and if the latter 1s ever to overcome or 
be equal to the former, it must, so to speak, wait patiently upon it, as a 
handmaiden upon the hands of her mistress. Such a trained and disciplined 
intellect which has conquered nature by obedience is what the philosophers 
at the beginning of this century called reason. It is in life as much as in our 
mind. It comes not by self-assertion, by the attempt to force our ends and 
views on nature, but by feeling and thinking ourselves in and along with 
nature. Or, briefly, it breaks down the middle wall of partition by which 
man had treated nature as a mere world of objects — things to be used and 
to minister to his pleasure — but always alien to him, always mere matter to 
be manipulated ab extra. Yet even to get full use and enjoyment out of a 
thing it is well to be in closer community with it, and on terms of friendly 
acquaintance. The function of this fuller reason cannot be performed 
without something analogous to sympathy and imagination. Sympathy, 
which realises the inner unity of the so-called ‘thing’ with ourselves: 
imagination, which sets it in the full circumstances of those relationships 
which the practical intelligence is inclined to abstract from and to neglect. 
Yet only something analogous to sympathy and imagination: if, as may well 
be the case, we attach to these terms any association of irregular or mere 
emotional operation. The imagination in question is the ‘scientific’ 
imagination — the power of wide large vision which sets the object fully in 
reality, and is not content with a mere name or abstract face of a fact — a 
name which represents a fact no doubt, but represents it, as many such 


‘agents’ or deputies do, in a hard and wooden spirit. The sympathy in 
question is the transcending of the antithesis between subjective and 
objective; not a fantastic or fortuitous choice of one or a few out of many on 
whom to lavish locked-up stores of affection, but the full recognition of 
unity as pervading differences, and reducing them to no more than aspects 
in correlation. 

What has been said of sympathy and imagination, as the allies and 
ministers of reason, might be extended and applied to humour, to wit, to 
irony. These also it may be said — and with the same qualifications — are 
essential to a philosopher in the highest sense. The humour, viz., which 
strides over the barriers set up by institution and convention between the 
high and the humble, and sees man’s superficial distinctions overpowered 
by a half-grim, half-jubilant Ananke, — which notes how human proposal is 
overcome, not without grace, by divine and natural disposal, how the deep 
inner identity in all estates breaks triumphantly through the fences of 
custom and deliberate intention. The wit, which upsets the hardened fixity 
of classes and groups, flits from one to another, shows glimpses of affinity 
between remote provinces of idea, and all this, without laboured and 
artificial search for analogies, though to the slower-following practical 
mind, hampered by its solid limits, these leaps from province to province 
seem paradoxical and whimsical. The irony, which notes the tragicomedy of 
life under its apparent regularity of prose, — which detects the vanity of all 
efforts to check the flux of vitality and make the volatile permanent; which 
contrasts the apparent with the real, the obviously and officiously meant 
with the truly desired and willed, and shows how diplomatically-close 
design 1s dissipated in a jest, or the soul bent on many years of enjoyment is 
plunged into torment. Thus, in a way, imagination, sympathy, wit, humour, 
irony and paradox are elements that go to the making of a philosopher: but 
in the serenity of reasoned wisdom they lose their frolicsome and fantastic 


mood, and fill their minor place with sober cheer. Wedded to the lord of 
wisdom, the Muse of poesy and wit loses her sprightly laugh and her 
dancing step, becoming a subdued, yet gracious matron, who, with her 
offspring, sheds gleams of brightness and warmth and colour in the 
somewhat austere household. Yet still the free maiden of poesy, in the open 
fields where the shadow of reflective thought has not yet fallen, has the 
greater charm; and a certain jealousy not unfrequently reigns between the 
married sister and the virgin yet untamed. 

But though poetry and the allied arts of words were very helpful to 
philosophy — witness the services which, though in widely different ways, 
Goethe and Schiller rendered to the higher thinking of Germany — even 
more stimulative and fruitful was the research into nature and _ history. 
Nature and history: but they lie closer together than the conjunction 
suggests. It is true that in recent times we have been forcibly taught to 
separate civil from natural history, if we have not even been further taught 
that the latter is an improper application of the term. But when Aristotle 
said that ‘Poetry is more philosophical than History’ he was probably not 
restricting his remark to the story of nations and states; even as when Bacon 
set history as the field of memory beside the fields of imagination and 
reasoning, he was not solely referring to the records of the human past. The 
distinction between natural and civil history is no doubt for practical 
education a distinction of supreme importance. But it is so, because in this 
scholastic phase the conception of both, under these comprehensive names, 
was superficial and abstract. Natural history meant only the classificatory 
description of animals, plants, and minerals: civil history the tale composed 
to string together the succession of human actions on the public and 
national field of life. 

We have seen in an earlier chapter the advances which Lessing, Kant, 
and above all Herder, made in this direction®. Emphasising in their several 


ways the great dictum of Spinoza that human passions, and the whole 
scheme of human life, are res naturales, quae communes naturae leges 
sequuntur, they gave to history a higher, more philosophical, more scientific 
scope than what the name used to connote. Neither in Spinoza himself, nor 
in these his followers, did this insistence on the unity of nature at all lead 
them to neglect the difference — almost equivalent, it may be said, in the 
end to an Imperium in imperio — by which rational man marks himself off 
to a special kindred with the divine2. We have seen too what Schelling did 
to show that history, if in one aspect it be the product of free human 
volitions, is, in another and as he thought a superior aspect, the realm 
subject to a divine or natural necessity. The whole tendency of this epoch of 
thought — the tendency which entitles it above all to the name of 
speculative — is its impulse to over-ride this distinction between Nature 
and History; to over-ride it, however, not in the sense of simply ignoring or 
denying it, but of carrying it up into a unity which would do justice to both, 
without exclusively favouring either, and hardly without clipping both of 
any extravagant claims. The distinction remains, — no longer an abrupt 
division, but now tempered and mellowed by the presence of a paramount 
unity. Nature now has a real history: no longer a mere factitious aggregate 
of classified facts, it is the phenomenon of a ‘latent process,’ due to a ‘latent 
schematism,’ and a ‘form’ or principle of organisation. Classification does 
not cease: but it ceases to be an end in itself, and becomes only subordinate 
or auxiliary to a higher scientific end. The main theme is to construe the 
complete cycle of life-change and the complete organisation of life-state 
from the evidence pieced out and put together from the various orders, 
classes, and species of living creatures. And on the other side the mere tale 
or narrative of history, with its gossip of personalities, and its accidents of 
war and intrigue, tends to become insignificant in the presence of the great 
popular life, in its deep and subtle connexion with agencies of nature 


hitherto unsurmised, in its dependence upon necessities and uniformities 
which envelope or rather permeate and constitute the human will. It is not 
indeed that the force of great personalities has come to be treated as a 
quantity we may neglect. The force of the great leader, of the genius, of the 
hero, is not less admirable to the wise philosophical historian to-day than it 
ever was to his story-telling predecessor. But he flatters himself that he 
understands better, and can better take account of, the conditions which 
make the genius and the hero possible. Achilles still counts for more than a 
thousand common soldiers, and Homer himself is not merely the composite 
image by which a long tradition has fused into a dim pictorial unity the 
countless bards who sang for ages on the isles of Greece and the coasts of 
Ionia. Yet we feel sure that Achilles did what he did, because of the race he 
sprang from, the inspiration he felt around him, the companionship in body 
and spirit of his peers. We feel that the hero derives his strength from earth 
and air, from the spiritual and material substance in which he draws his 
breath. True, we cannot explain him, as if he and his heroisms were a mere 
product of mathematical and mechanical forces. But where we once 
recognise that behind the single visible deed and agent there is a spiritual 
nature — an underlying agency — which, unperceived, keeps the hearth- 
fire of public life burning in the celestial temple of Vesta, we can at least see 
that though genius is a marvel and a mystery, yet it is according to law, and 
no mere will-o’-the-wisp. 

But when we say that the actions and sayings even of the foremost 
individuals are to be comprehended only in the light of universal forces and 
laws, there is an error which is only too ready to substitute itself for the 
truth. It soon appears for example that, among the general causes which 
control the development of civilisation and the acts of individuals, the 
economical condition is of great and prominent effect. And, above all, it is 
easily measurable, and subject to palpable standards (such as statistics of 


exports and imports, &c.). It was natural therefore that a school of historico- 
social philosophers should arise who maintained that the economical state 
of a given society was the fundamental principle or form of its life, of 
which all other phases of its civilisation, religious, aesthetic, &c., were only 
variable dependent functions. This view, which comes out in the socialist 
theory of Marx, is clearly the exaggeration or abstract statement of a partial 
truth into a pseudo-complete theory. The truth is one which found 
expression as early as Plato. It is this: that in the economical system of a 
society we find the first and somewhat external or mechanical suggestion of 
the organism to which the state is yet to grow. In the economic law of 
reciprocity there is a ‘certain faint image’ of the principle of social 
organisation or political life. But when we go beyond, and interpret this first 
phase to mean the original foundation, we are stating a figment which has a 
plausibility only when by the economic state we mean a great deal more 
than abstractly economic facts include. And this again arises because it is 
really impossible to carry out thoroughly the abstraction of one aspect of 
social life from the others. There are no purely economic facts which are 
independent of other social influences, — of ideals, e. g. moral or aesthetic, 
— ideals which nobody would call economic, though they never quite part 
company from economical conditions. 

So again there is occasionally a tendency to magnify the influence of 
what in the narrowest sense may be termed political systems. Forms of 
government, and titles of sovereignty are regarded as forces to which 
individuals — even the highest — must bow. But here again the 
exaggeration of a principle need not tempt us to rush with Tom Paine into 
the opposite extravagance that government and_ state-power are 
superfluities, or quasi-ornamental additions to a social fabric, which can do 
without them and, like other beasts of low organisation, can, when shorn of 
them, reproduce them with ease. And thus though we may dissent from the 


view that laws and constitutions are omnipotent, we may admit that in them 
the central unity and controlling principle of social life finds its dominant 
expression in great outlines. We shall not agree with him who said ‘Let who 
will make the laws of a nation if I may make its ballads’: because we know 
that the nation will in the end have the chief voice in determining what are 
to be its ballads no less than its laws. We shall not quite accept the dictum 
that the intellectual class which formulates ideas and sets up programmes of 
ideals gives the real lead to the process of civilisation; for we shall 
remember that real ideas are not formed by individuals, but are the slow 
work of concrete experience in the so-called inorganic masses, finding at 
length utterance through the lips of those appointed to that end by the 
natural and divine order. Yet we shall, on the other hand, see that the high 
things of the world are dependent on the lowly: that a song-maker is 
sometimes not less potent than a legislature: that pecuniary conditions are 
effective in the sanctuaries of religion and the high places of art: and that 
the noblest ideas of great thinkers draw their strength and life through roots 
that run unseen through very humble ground. 

La Raison, says Leibniz, est l’enchainement des vérités.2 Truth linked 
into truth, and so made truer: truth, with which all things harmonise and 
nothing cries dissent: truth, which is neither the prerogative of the mere 
demos, nor of the intellectual aristocracy, but of that rarer unity which, 
when they can exercise several and mutually-tendered self-abnegation, is 
the real spirit of both: truth, thus conceived, is that king of life, that sun of 
Reason which lighteth every man. Truth — to use again the language of 
Leibniz, — which is not merely the aggregate of monads, — but the monad 
of monads, their mutual penetration and corrective completion, in that Idea- 
reality where they retain their individuality, but retain it in the fullness and 
fruition of the absolute which each essentially or implicitly is. This 
kingdom of suffering and yet triumphant truth is the true age of Reason — 


not outwardly-critical, individualistically-reforming, mere intellectual and 
abstract intelligence, — but intelligence, charged with emotion, full of 
reverence, reverent above all to the majesty of that divinity which, much 
disguised, and weather-beaten, like Glaucus of the sea, resides in common 
and natural humanity. This is the Reason of German idealism at the 
commencement of the century. To the clear-cut dogmas of the abstract 
intellect it savours of mysticism. If it is friendly to distinctions and 
constantly makes them, it is the pronounced enemy of hard and fast 
separations. Begin where you like, the reason of things, if you allow it to 
work, carries you round till you also see identity where you only saw 
difference, or effects where you only looked for causes. You begin, as the 
inductive logician, with the belief that the process is from the known to the 
unknown. You start with your basis of fact, as you called it. The nemesis of 
things forces you to admit that your facts were partly fictions which waited 
for the unknown to give them a truer and fuller reality. You talk at first of 
induction, as if it were a single and simple process, which out of facts builds 
up generalities and uniformities. You learn as you go on that the only 
induction that operates, except in cases which have been artificially 
simplified by supposing half the task done before you apply your 
experimental methods, is an induction of which the major part is deductive, 
and where your conclusion will be recurrently made your premiss. Your 
induction only works on the basis of a hypothesis, and must itself be linked 
in the ‘concatenation of truths,’ — a concatenation which is also a criticism 


and a correction. 


1 “We hold,’ says the American Declaration of Independence (1776), 
‘these truths to be self-evident; that all men are created equal: that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights: that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,’ &c. 

2 Louis Blanc, History of the Revolution, vol. i. 


3 Hobbes, Leviathan, Part I. chaps. 2 and 3; and elsewhere. 
Schopenhauer, Welt als Wille, Book I. § 6. 

+ Bacon, Novum Organum, i. 10. 

> See notes and illustrations in vol. ii. p. 400. 

® See Chapter XII. 

! Cf. Ethica, iv. 37, Schol. I. contrasting rerum externarum communis 
constitutio with ipsa hominis natura, in se sola considerata. 


® See the Discours préliminaire to the Theodicee. 


CHAPTER XVI. THE NEW IDEALISM. 
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THIS NEW IDEALISM which conjures by the name of Reason is a different 
thing from the pseudo-idealism of Jacobi, as it is from the ‘rationalism,’ so- 
called, of the mere intellectualist. Its ideal is not a desperate refuge from the 
hard and bitter reality, only to be reached by the plunge of faith, — which 
seems rather the leap of despair: not a mere other-world, — always other, 
longed for, presaged, beheld in dreamy vision, but unperceived by the clear 
light of intelligence: clutched at, but elusive of every effort. It is not won by 
turning the back on reality and flying on the wings of morning faith to the 
better land and the presence of the divine: but by persistence in unfolding, 
expanding, adjusting, re-combining, and fortifying those partial glimpses of 
the unseen which occur in every vision of the seen. It is true the ideal is, in 
a way, always an other world: but not a mere other world; it is another, and 
yet not another, but the same, seen, if you like to say, transfigured, 
idealised. But idealisation, if so applied, means not an addition here and a 
subtraction there made in reality, from some source outside — from some 
indeterminable Whence (Whence indeed should such additions come?). It 
does not mean a correction of faults and failures in the real, at the will of an 
artist who is dissatisfied with his subject-model and would mend it out of 
other faces and forms stored up in memory or sketch-book. This idealism 
does not in that sense idealise (so as to falsify). It means complete reality; 
absolute, systematic, unconditioned reality: nowhere fragmentary, nowhere 
referring outside, but completing itself in all its members. It means — to 
quote the Hegelian term — seeing all things in the Idea — their notion (or 
ideality), 1. e. their unifying ‘grip,’ reflecting itself in their objectivity, and 
their reality completing itself in art, religion, and philosophy to that ideal 


which to the non-artistic, non-religious, non-philosophic mood is only 
dimly suggested and partially supposed. Still less is it an idealism which, as 
popularly understood, turns reality and historic fact into mere ideas. 

But, as perhaps may have been apparent, to call this way of thought 
idealism need not keep us from acknowledging that the same philosophy is 
also realism. If it insists, so to say, on the idealism of — what we sometimes 
call material — nature, it no less insists on the realism of — what is 
supposed immaterial — mind. The mental or spiritual world loses its 
unsubstantial intangibleness, its mere supposedness, its ‘ideal’ or merely- 
ideal character. To the older, and we may say vulgar, view the mind or soul 
was a mere ‘thought,’ something of which all that could be seen were 
certain acts or phenomena. It was a mere idea, which one could pretty well 
get on without — so long as he kept, as the phrase was, to the phenomena 
— phenomena without reality. How vague and aery again was the subject- 
matter of morals! A few virtues and vices, confessedly general descriptive 
titles, a talk about will and conscience, — all of them merely several 
predicates of an unknown, spoken of, postulated, but unproducible. 
Compared with this mere supposedness the spiritual world in Schelling and 
Hegel acquires the reality of a quasi-organism (really supra-organic), 
growing and constituting itself, and making room in it for a host of human 
relationships. The abstract faculties of mind get reality (not indeed 
sensible): the intangible notions of morals become almost palpable: the 
kingdom of mind becomes a real pendant to the kingdom of nature. And, on 
the other hand, the kingdom of nature gets its ideality recognised: its unity 
and continuity made effective in an Idea which embraces, co-ordinated and 
systematised, its disparate and unconnected portions. 

This new Idealism, if it led men back from the historical world to nature, 
was yet hardly in all respects a pupil of Rousseau. Not ‘Back from 
civilisation and artificiality to nature and the freedom of the woodland,’ was 


its cry: but rather ‘Remember that man always rests on and grows out of 
nature, always has his ideals made directly or indirectly visible in physical 
(sensible) structures; and that, when culture turns away from sense and 
nature to some supposed higher, it is really entering on a path which leads 
to abysses,’ Its voice, in fact, was much like the longing expressed in 
Schiller’s Gods of Greece; it wished man more godlike and the divine more 
human. But instead of backward, — its motto was forward: or back to 
nature, only to resume the true starting-point, and retreat from a path of 
civilisation whose end is perdition. Man also was nature+ — if he is never 
mere nature, 1. e. the nature unexalted to its truth — but he brought to 
expression, and might bring to ever clearer and fuller expression, a 
something which was in infra-human nature, but which nature elsewhere 
had failed adequately to present. Thus the relation of Man to Nature was 
apparently twofold. On one hand, the physical world was essentially a 
world of reason and intelligence — though of intelligence petrified*. So far 
Hegel agreed with Schelling. But, on the other hand (and here Hegel took 
up the great paradox of Fichte), man’s place in the universe is to fulfil the 
promise and implication of Nature to the full reality of Spirit, to fulfil it by 
law and morality; but (here he completes Fichte by the help of Schelling) 
also in higher measure, by art, religion, and science. The world of 
intelligence and reason which man constructs as an ethical, artistic, and 
religious being, is the full truth of the natural world, — the higher meaning, 
and fuller, more consistent, and complete reality of the sensible: and it is so, 
because the lord of Nature is one with the lord of the human soul. The new 
way of philosophy therefore, if it could be ever charged with saying that the 
so-called real things of ordinary life were only ideas, or mental images, 
meant that, as taken by the unthinking or imperfectly thinking perception, 
they were something of which all that could be said was to describe their 
relations to something else, of which in turn the same remark might be 


made; so that — as far as they went — reality was never with us, but only 
an assurance (soon to be proved vain) that it was next door’. On the 
contrary — in its use of the term Idea — what this idealism asserted rather 
was that the objects of Nature in their prima facie apprehension were not 
yet an Idea: if, 1.e., an Idea is a mental or spiritual reality which explains 
and completes itself, instead of sending us on endless fool’s errands 
elsewhere — , is a concept which is exactly adequate to reality, and has 
gathered in it the power of reality. 

The new idealism is not subversive of realism, but includes it and makes 
it the reality it professed to be. It may therefore, as Schelling proposed‘, be 
called an ideal-realism, or a real-idealism. If any body likes, he may even, if 
he is no Greek scholar, call 1t Monism; but in that case he had better begin 
by admitting to himself that any Monism, which can stand its ground and 
serve for an explanation of the universe, will not exclude Dualism. All is 
indeed one life, one being, one thought; but a life, a being, a thought, which 
only exists as it opposes itself within itself, sets itself apart from itself, 
projects its meaning and relations outwards and upwards, and yet retains 
and carries out the power of reuniting itself. The Absolute may be called 
One: but it is also the All; it is a One which makes and overcomes 
difference: it is, and it essentially is, in the antithesis of Nature and Spirit, 
Object and Subject, Matter and Mind; but under and over the antithesis it is 
fundamental and completed unity. Monism, literally understood, is absurd 
— for it ignores, what cannot be ignored, the many: and Dualism, which is 
offered sometimes as a competitive scheme, is not much better; unless we 
understand the Dualism to be no fixed bisection, but an ever-appearing and 
ever-superseded antithesis which is the witness to the power and the 
freedom of the One, — which is not alone, but One and All, One in All, and 
All in One. 


The central or cardinal point of Idealism is its refusal to be kept standing 
at a fixed disruption between Subject and Object, between Spirit and 
Nature. Its /dea is the identity or unity (not without the difference) of both. 
In its purely logical or epistemological aspect one can easily see that, as 
Schopenhauer was so fond of repeating, There is no Object without a 
Subject and no Subject without an Object®. The difficulty arises in 
remembering these excellent truisms when one of the correlatives is out of 
sight, and the other seems to be independent and to come before us with a 
title to recognition apparently all its own. When the Subject figures as the 
individual consciousness, encased, it may perhaps be added, in an 
individual body, and the Object as a thing apparently out there in a world 
beyond all by itself, then the lapse from this rudimentary idealism becomes 
easy. In the practice of life and business, each of us, self-conscious and 
autonomous subject as he may be, comes to rank in the estimate of others, 
and ere long to some extent in his own, as also a part of the aggregate of 
objects. All reality and substance seem as it were to slide over into the 
object-side. The conscious subject counts as a mere onlooker or the passive 
spectator of a performance that goes on in an outside field of event, — yet 
that outside is his own object-mind; his mind counts as a mere idea, or 
rather as a succession of ideas, 1. e. of mental pictures with a certain 
meaning in them. A little step more and the very subject-mind itself is 
turned into an object. There stands indeed — according to the ordinary 
introspective psychology — as it were in one corner, or at one loop-hole of 
vision, a mind looking on, observing and criticising another thing which is 
also called a mind; but the mind observing can only reflect or register, and 
the mind which is observed is very much thing-like, apparently acted upon 
by other things, and acting upon them in turn. This object-mind, a real 
among other reals, in relations of cause and effect with them, does not, if we 
can trust the words of those who tell about it, see itself, but lies open to the 


inspection of this other mind, represented by the psychological observer, 
who is good enough to report to us something of its blind and dark estate. 
Its re-actions, he informs us, exhibit a remarkable peculiarity. They are 
equivalent to states of consciousness: and even to acts of will and 
knowledge. As when a violin is touched in certain ways by the bow, you get 
a musical note, so when certain agents come in contact with this peculiar 
real, they elicit a re-action, termed sense or idea. 

To distinguish in this manner between mental passivity and activity is 
natural and right. The basis of all consciousness and mental activity is an 
original division, a ‘judgment’ or dijudication of self from self. But, once 
the dijudication made for such ends, it is a mistake to forget its initiation 
and lose sight entirely of the fact that the observing mind 1s also the active, 
and that the object-self is not merely in relation to the subject-self, but in a 
higher unity is identifiable therewith. Still the thing is done, habitually 
done. We all profess this faith of ordinary realism in our first reflections 
upon ourselves. And the effect of the oblivion is that we seek elsewhere for 
the initial activity, which we have abstracted from and lost sight of. The 
receptive passive mind, — called subject still, but now become a subject in 
the sense of the anatomist, — has to be set in motion, to be impinged upon 
or impressed. The psychical event which you call knowledge, and which no 
doubt means knowledge, — the mental ‘state’ which you observe — or, it 
may even, if your authority is a particularly obstinate and intransigcant 
realist, be the molecular change in brain cells, — requires an antecedent 
event to account for it. The origin of the movement which issued in the 
given psychical or molecular change is sought in a self-subsistent thing 
which out there gives rise to a series of movements which in here result in a 
sensation. Or, a thing somehow produces an attenuated image of itself in the 
brain, or in the mind; for, in this mythological tale of psychical occurrence, 
accuracy is unattainable, and one must not seek to be too precise. In any 


case the relationship between thing and idea is conceived after the analogy 
of the nexus of cause and effect, or original and copy; and the verbal 
imagination of the analogical reasoner is satisfied. What Hegel, after 
Schelling, teaches, on the other side, is that the process of sense-impression 
and the manipulations to which it is subjected by intellect presuppose, for 
their existence and their objective truth, a Reason which is the unity of 
subject and object, an original identity uniting knowledge to being. 

But the same defect of unphilosophic consciousness has another phase 
which philosophy has to remember. Popular language speaks of things, — 
of things here and things there, which act upon each other and upon the so- 
called mind: 1. e. on this imagined and supposed passive mind. For things, a 
more ‘scientific’ conception has been substituted — that of forces; which, 
whether attached to atoms or not, are asserted to be the real sources of the 
change and event which fill the world of our experience. And as, according 
to some psychologists, the mind is only a vacant ground or space with more 
or less narrow limits of room, on which the entities called ideas are for that 
reason forced into more or less close relationships, without any nearer or 
more essential tie; so, too, the mind is apt to be treated by others only as a 
battle-field or wrestling-ground of opposing forces. Here the atom-forces, 
as in the other case the atom-ideas, are, it is assumed, merely and purely 
independent: and yet such is the force of a limited environment — shall we 
say, In more popular language, the force of space and time? — that they 
must meet with one another, must, as it were, form associations, 
connexions, relationships. Great, verily, is the force of juxtaposition. Space 
and time, because they are essentially limiting, correlating, defining, weld 
links which the great prophet of this empirical school has not scrupled to 
call insoluble, ineradicable, inseparable. Space and time, says his great 
successor, are infinite. But they are infinite only in the sense that they can 
never be exhausted: they are everywhere, and for ever: but as real they are 


only here and now. Time can precede time, and space fade away into 
remoter space: but every space and every time is finite, defining, limiting, 
relative, and synthetic. And, if we look closer, space and time may come to 
seem the visible, ghostly, abstract outline — on one hand stiffening and 
bodying-out the ideal synthesis of thought and intelligence, on the other, 
faintly reproducing or fore-casting the real synthesis of organisation and 
living nature. 

In saying this we give the reasonable interpretation of ‘association’: — 
so far at least as association is supposed to be brought about by 
juxtaposition in time and space. Time and space, as Kant might say, give the 
schema — the sensible and visible reflex of the eternal and universal 
thought-relation: they are a priori because they are in the physical world the 
primitive, the first phase and the lowest manifestation of that unity which as 
we know it in nature and mind always blends with sense, or displays itself 
in sensible forms. They are the first stamp of reality, of real Nature: with 
them we are in Nature, but it is an abstract shadowy nature. They mark the 
ascent (which only from the mere logician’s standpoint shall we call the 
descent) of the abstract (pure) idea into the element of multiplicity, of 
opposition, of life and consciousness. In the psychical and intellectual 
world, again, as it rises to more perfect ideality (as it elicits more meaning 
from crude fact) they lose their prominence; they sink into the powers of 
memory and imagination, which build up past and future into the unity of 
the ever present, until in their consummation they leave as their residual 
product the abstract element of pure thought: a thought which claims the 
attributes of universality and eternity, which claims, 1. e., to merge or 
submerge in it all space and all time®. 

It is evident therefore that if an associationist theory, like that of Hume, 
proposes to explain the actual field of mental life by elements given in it, 
and by no other, it can only do so on certain assumptions, which may be 


summed up in the proposition that the mind — the real mental space and 
time even (and not its supposed ‘image’) — is at once subjective and 
objective, at once real and ideal, at once the field of operation, the force 
which directs operations, and the mind which is aware of itself and its acts. 
To say, as Hume appears to do, that an unintermittent long-established 
custom breeds in us certain irresistible and essential habits of thought, can 
only refer to an unexplained and unnoticed duplication of the self. There is 
here, one self, which is only a bundle of fragments, of ideas intrinsically 
separate and only incidentally connected by outside pressure, which enter 
into ties, peradventure necessary or indissoluble, though not due to inner 
affinity. And there is another self which is a self-same unity, dividing and 
growing, or assimilating, acted upon but only because it solicits action, and 
in a way controlling the process going on within it. The difficulty for the 
investigator is to realise that these two selves are one. No amount of 
ingenuity will ever succeed in honestly showing unity to be the mere 
resultant — even should it be a fictitious or phenomenal unity — of the 
collisions and fortuitous attachments or detachments of different and 
independent reals. The reals which behave in such a way as to engender 
unities, to cause syntheses, are reals in a mind; and the mind must not 
merely, as it were, flow around them, but have them fluid members of itself. 
If they are reals, they are ideal-reals. You must begin with an ideal-unity 
which is also a real-unity, in which variety can play and by which it is 
controlled. 

‘Forces,’ no less than ‘things,’ are terms of thought, names of reality 
indeed, but inadequate because due to an abstraction and leaving their 
correlatives out of sight — names of momentary elements seized in the 
flux, and made with more or less success to indicate ‘moments’ and 
‘factors’ or ‘aspects’ in the total sum and power of reality. Explanation by 
permanent and separate forces labours under the same disadvantages as that 


by things. Science, grown more self-critical, begins to see that in forces, 
&c., it has names and formulae which are not the full reality, but only useful 
(if useful) abstractions. Neither things nor forces, though called real, are so 
in the full sense. Hume said, — and said not untruly, though with some 
relish of paradox, — that we never had any real impression or idea of power 
and force. The statement should be taken along with another that what we 
mistake for power in things is only our own want of power to overcome a 
suggested association, or to break a customary train of ideas. Lotze, again, 
has remarked that the supposed consciousness of power exerted in 
voluntary movement is confused with a feeling of work done, or inertia 
overcome. Whatever may be the truth about the psychological experience, 
there can be no doubt for the epistemologist that the so-called perception of 
force is an interpretation of one aspect of experience which, with a certain 
amount of arbitrary arrest and simplification, renders it intelligible and real 
by means of an antithesis and correlation. Force in fact only exists, or 
arises, in relation or opposition to a counter-force: action and re-action are 
always equal and opposite, says the mathematical formula. Two forces are 
as little independent as an up and a down, or as a west and a north; force 
solicits force, and force only is in so far as it is solicited. The soliciting can 
only solicit because it is solicited. In other words, it is not enough to say 
that the forces which thus confront each other are correlatives. The 
relationship must be carried up a stage higher: the forces themselves get 
their pseudo-real character, only so long as they are kept apart forcibly or by 
inertia. Carry out their implications: and they re-unite (not however to the 
loss of all distinction) in a higher idea, an intelligible unity which, by its 
division and return to unity, makes possible and real their contention. It is 
this carrying-out of implications to their explicit truth which is at the root of 
Schopenhauer’s playing fast and loose with the distinction between force 


and will. But with him the two terms are taken up vague and indefinite, in 


the haze of popular conception or want of conception, and are without effort 
or justification identified: whereas in Hegel, there is, on the lowest estimate, 
an attempt made to trace the somewhat intricate steps which mediate the 
metamorphosis. 

The new idealism thus maintains the organic and even supra-organic 
nature of thought and being. The world of experience, when taken in its 
reality and fullness, is an organism which lives and knows and wills, and 
which is life, action, knowledge; its own means and its own end. The 
subject acting, living, knowing is action, knowledge, life. In the ordinary 
organism there is a subject of functions, a being in relation to an inorganic 
world. In the world-organism (if the inadequate name 1s still to be retained) 
there is no outside world, no inorganic or extra-organic thing. In the world- 
organism the organ and its environment is combined in one, re-united: the 
plant or animal is not without its place, and its place is not without plant or 
animal. They are not merely in correlation, but essentially and actually one. 
Quid prosunt leges sine moribus? asks the moralist: but in the Absolute or 
the supra-organic Idea, law and morality are not apart: the necessity is also 
freedom: the law is not severed from its phenomenon. Such an organism 
which is life, thinking, will, is what Hegel calls the Idea: an organism which 
is completely organic, with no mere matter: and that Idea is the foundation 
of his Idealism. Conceived under its conditions, the forces which are 
sometimes represented as struggling with each other on the field of man’s 
life, are no longer independent; still less completely separable forces. They 
are the inner division by which the spirit re-establishes and makes secure its 
unity: their antagonisms are the breath of life. And they have their relations 
in their common service, building up one life. They form a certain hierarchy 
of organisation; in which however the higher or more developed does not 
merely supervene upon the cruder, but in a way supersedes it, and yet 
contrives to retain its worth and its real truth. 


1 Cf. Spinoza’s remark on Body, Eth. Il. pr. 2 Schol.: ‘Etenim quod 
corpus possit, nemo hucusque determinavit; hoc est neminem hucusque 
experientia docuit quid corpus ex solis legibus naturae quatenus corporea 
tantum consideratur possit agere,’ &c. 

See vol. ii, notes and illustrations, p. 392. 

3 Schopenhauers well-known description of this recurrent throwing back 
of the responsibility of reality on something else is here suggested (‘World 
as Will and Idea,’ § 17). 

+ See p. 157 (chap. xiii). 

> Satz vom Grunde, § 16: Welt als Wille und Vorstellung: Ergdnzungen. 
Cap. 1. 

° See later, chapter xxvi. 


CHAPTER XVII. METHODS, ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL. 
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WHEN MODERN PHILOSOPHY took its first steps, it was disdainful and 
depreciatory to the past, both Medieval and Old-Greek. Bacon and Hobbes, 
Descartes and Spinoza, — be their other differences what they may — all 
echo the same disparagement. Like Wordsworth’s Rob Roy, they cry — 


“What need of books? 
Burn all the statutes and their shelves. 


We’ll show that we can help to frame 
A world of other stuff.’ 


On this iconoclastic age supervenes the attempt of Leibniz to combine in 
one all that was good in the new corpuscular philosophy with all that was 
precious in the old Platonic idealism as expanded by Aristotle. So, at the 
later philosophic crisis towards the close of the eighteenth century, the 
somewhat destructive and revolutionary tendencies of Kant and Fichte lead 
up by a natural revulsion and complement to the reconstructive systems of 
Schelling and Hegel. In them the conservative instinct comes to supplement 
the defects of the radical go-ahead. Instead of tossing the past away to the 
winds, and crying out Ecrasez I ’inféme, — instead of throwing medievalism 
behind, breaking all the restrictions on individual liberty which feudal 
Europe had created to secure and safeguard the communities that housed its 
early freedom, the new spirit of the time saw that the problems of modern 
life were not solved by merely throwing overboard as encumbrances and 
refuse all checks and forms. On the contrary, the reflective mind saw that 
forms and checks so-called there must be, and that the art of statesmanship, 


though it could not entirely consist in copying the old, had still to work in 
some way after the analogy of the old methods: 1. e. to do under new 
circumstances what would solve the same requisites, as the old constitution 
had done for its time. The change is well illustrated by the attitude towards 
state organisation shown by William von Humboldt at different epochs of 
his life. 

People talk glibly of the Historical Method, and what it has done for us. 
To hear what is sometimes said it might be supposed that this was the 
method that had been always habitual in history, but which in these latter 
days had been applied to other topics, and had proved its value on the new 
ground by achieving results that had hitherto been mere desiderata. This 
however is pretty nearly to reverse the true state of the case. It was long till 
history came to have any method worthy of the name. In most of those who 
figure as great historians the object had been to tell a good tale, to keep the 
thread of events distinct, to subordinate incidents to the main issue, to 
portray personal and public character and its influence on events. History 
was practised — we may even say — more as an art than as a science. If it 
dealt with causes, it dealt with individual, concrete, living causes, not with 
cold, dead abstractions of forces, laws, or tendencies. If it did not altogether 
ignore the suggestions of a quest for principles to be found in Thucydides 
and Polybius, it was much more enamoured of the art of Livy and Tacitus, 
or even of the naiveté of Herodotus. Of such history who has not felt the 
power; who has not admired the genius that reconstructs the men and 
circumstances of the past, and makes them live over again their deeds, and 
again in the end yield the palm to inevitable fate! But it was not from such 
history that the historical method arose. 

The historical method was the product of the new conception of nature 
and mind in their mutual relations which has been already noted. To 
estimate the labours of thinkers towards this view of history would be an 


interesting but complex inquiry. Leibniz in particular by his principles of 
development, of continuity, of general analogy, should have made two 
things for ever clear. And these two results that might have been supposed 
secure were, first, that the present existence (which at first seems to be 
alone real) is only a narrow transition line between a past and a future, — a 
line of points intersecting a complex movement or development; and 
secondly, that all development is of something which is essentially infinite, 
which requires nothing external, no fillip from circumstances or from an 
external providence, to set it going, but is in itself a synthesis of active and 
passive force in a something at least analogous to an Ego. The first principle 
is embalmed in Leibniz’s maxim: ‘The present is laden with the past, and 
full of the future’: and the second, in the maxim ‘the Monads have no doors 
or windows.’ In virtue of the first, the existent (of this instant) is only a 
stage or grade, rooted in what has been, and insignificant unless in reference 
to what is to come. In virtue of the second, all development is from within, 
and presupposes therefore that the developing individual includes within it a 
great deal which a cursory view would at first sight assume to be without it, 
and only accidentally in contact with it. It might indeed be well to add a 
third principle — what Leibniz has sometimes called the Law of Continuity 
— the law that, as he says, distinct and noticeable perceptions are the 
resultants of an infinite number of insensible or little perceptions. But 
continuity proper is not this: continuity proper or identity is a pure idea. The 
visible or sensible discontinuity reposes on, and is to be explained by, an 
invisible or ideal continuity. Each body, for instance, in nature, appearing to 
have a separate existence of its own, is only a stage isolated or insulated in a 
continuing process: and that process, binding, as it does, past to future, is 
the process of a Mind. Omne Corpus, wrote Leibniz in 1671, est mens 
momentanea seu carens recordatione. Every physical and material object is 


an intelligence, but an intelligence which neither looks before nor after, but 


is limited for itself to the mere instant: an intelligence which has no history. 
Yet to the intelligent observer it has a past, — it has a memory, it bears in it 
the traces of its antecedent. Yet to read that book of memory, to decipher the 
‘insensible perceptions’ which are buried beneath the momentary present, 
beneath its unspiritual reality, and to knit present with past and future, is the 
work of an intelligence, in and to whom the material discloses its store of 
meaning, or in whom it is _ re-spiritualised. In other words, the 
presupposition of this historical method is the ideal continuity of being, 
transcending and absorbing the differences of time. 

But the teaching of Leibniz — even more perhaps than that of Spinoza 
— fell on an evil age: if it was not actually choked with thorns, it found a 
soil with little depth, and its brief verdure was soon followed by a fearful 
withering. Anxious as Leibniz was to commend his theories to all men, — 
and not least perhaps to win the suffrages of some illustrious and intelligent 
women — he was led to present them under forms and phrases which were 
to each correspondent specially familiar. And the natural consequence was 
not absent. The forms of accommodation were what told: they stuck, and 
the truth they were meant to convey slipped away: the Leibnitian theory 
was re-interpreted into the doctrines it had been meant to supersede. As 
with Spinoza, so with Leibniz, a keen apprehension of his meaning came 
first to the thinkers on the borderland of literature and philosophy, to 
Lessing and Herder, and found an appreciative welcome in the more 
academic systems first from Schelling and Hegel. Above all, this theory of 
‘petites perceptions’ so closely bound up (as was to be expected) with his 
mathematical discoveries in the Calculus, is what marks him as having a 
finer ear for the secret harmonies and principles of existence than the 
coarser organs of popular philosophy could catch up or appreciate. 

‘In order,’ says Leibniz, ‘to get a clearer idea of the little perceptions 
which we cannot distinguish in the crowd, I am accustomed to employ the 


example of the roar or noise of the sea which strikes us upon the shore. To 
hear this sound, as we do hear it, we must hear the parts which compose this 
total, 1. e. the sounds of each wave, though each of these little sounds only 
makes itself perceptible in the confused assemblage of all the others 
together, (that is to say, in that same roar,) and would not be noticed if this 
wave which causes it were alone. For we must be a little affected by the 
movement of that wave, and we must have some perception of each of these 
sounds, however small they may be; otherwise we should never have the 
perception of a hundred thousand waves, since a hundred thousand zeros 
would never make anything.... These little perceptions are of greater 
efficiency by their consequences than we suppose. It is they which form that 
Je ne sais quoi, those tastes, those images of sensible qualities, clear in the 
assemblage, but confused in the parts; those impressions made upon us by 
surrounding bodies which envelop the infinite, that nexus which each being 
has with all the rest of the universe. It may even be said that in virtue of 
these little perceptions the present is big with the future and laden with the 
past, that everything conspires together: and that in the least of substances, 
eyes as piercing as those of God could read the whole sequel of the things 
of the universe. 

‘These insensible perceptions, further, mark and constitute the same 
individual, who is characterised by the traces or expressions which they 
preserve of the preceding states of that individual, thus forming the 
connexion with his present state. These may be known by a superior spirit, 
though that individual himself should not feel them, 1. e. though express 
memory should no longer be there. But these perceptions also supply the 
means of rediscovering that memory, at need, by periodic developments, 
which may one day happen.... It is also by these insensible perceptions that 
I explain that admirable pre-established harmony of mind and body, and 
even of all monads or simple substances, — which takes the place of the 


impossible influence of one upon another.... After this, I should add but 
little if I said that it is these small perceptions which determine us in many 
conjunctures without our thinking of it, and which deceive the vulgar by the 
appearance of an indifference of equilibrium, as if we were entirely 
indifferent whether we turned, e. g., to right or to left. 

‘I have remarked also that in virtue of insensible variations two 
individual things could never be perfectly alike, and that they ought always 
to differ more than numero. And with this we have done once for all with 
the empty tablets of the mind, a soul without thought, a substance without 
action, the void of space, the atoms, and even parcels not actually divided in 
matter; we have done with pure repose, entire uniformity in a portion of 
time, of place or of matter,... and a thousand other fictions of philosophers 
which come from their incomplete notions, fictions which the nature of 
things does not suffer, and which our ignorance and the little attention we 
have for the insensible lets pass, but which could never be rendered 
tolerable, unless we confine them to abstractions of the mind which protests 
that it does not deny what it puts aside and considers out of place in any 
present consideration. Otherwise, if we took it quite in earnest, to mean that 
things which we do not perceive do not exist in the soul or body, we should 
fail in philosophy as in politics by neglecting 10 pkpov, insensible steps of 
progress: — whereas an abstraction is not an error provided we know that 
what we put out of sight is still there.’ 

This was the conception which Bacon had shadowed out, which Leibniz 
had presented under many names and with many applications, as the olive- 
branch between Plato and Democritus; it now became through 
philosophical and extra-philosophic acceptance a current maxim in the 
general field of knowledge. Nature assimilated to history, and history 
assimilated to nature: freedom built upon necessity, and efficient causes 
rounded off, though not entirely merged, in final. It is the recognition of 


law, order, causality in the psychical world, yet not of mere so-called natural 
law; and therefore without reducing it to a merely physical and material 
world. It is in fact the new method which is inevitable and necessary, as 
soon as it is manifest that life, organisation, development is the underlying 
truth and central notion of things. You look at the world at first, let us say, 
as a mere collection of separate things in varying degrees of juxtaposition: 
and all that you think of doing to them, either by way of theory or practice, 
is to put them together, to link them closer, or separate them more widely. 
You do so from outside by an arranging force; for they are assumed to be 
purely passive, waiting to be touched, each set in its place — from which it 
can only be moved by a push or a pull. This is the method of mathematics 
or mechanics. It shows the dexterity of the agent or of the expositor: but 
you feel that it is artificial, and arbitrary. It is analytic or synthetic — but 
not auto-analysis or auto-synthesis. The director of the movement (we may 
call it construction’) may no doubt have the real secret: he may work the 
things well and fairly, and unite or divide them according to inner affinities; 
but we cannot, as matters stand, be sure of this. The things, in fact, he deals 
with have been already emptied of all life and peculiarity of their own: they 
are alike in quality, only differing by a more or less, — a difference which 
at any moment may be altered by an act of subtraction or addition. No 
doubt you can build up what are called systems — compounds of a kind — 
in this way: but they do not really hang and grow together; they are only 
prevented from breaking up by the absence of any empty place to which the 
parts may withdraw. Bit holds up bit; but how all the bits have found 
themselves so caged up without exit is a mystery. Absolute neutrality or 
indifference of each part to others, and yet absolute equilibrium+ in the total 
composite, — such is the situation. 


The chemical method (taking chemistry as a type of the sciences like 
optics, electricity, &c.) is a revelation of a different state of affairs. The 
elements of things are here seen to be unique and incomparable; yet in each 
there is a latent sympathy ready to break out when the proper occasion 
arrives. Bring two things together, and their affinity suddenly, in the proper 
circumstances, leads to their complete fusion: a product arises which, when 
formed, hardly betrays its origin and composition. In a way this is the 
converse of the mechanical or mathematical method. In it was no fusion, no 
inner mixture: each part after composition lay beside the other, and their 
union was only in the ideas of the onlooker. It was mere juxtaposition still, 
— though now closer: an abnormally keen eye would still have been able to 
descry the dividing lines and measure the gaps. At least mere mechanical 
physics tends so to conceive it. Here, on the contrary, there is union — but 
only at the moment of fusion: once that is accomplished, the result is 
apparently simple, and bears no suggestion of being a compound. In the 
mechanical union the result is exactly equal to the sum of the elements 
which go to make it: in the chemical there is something positively new, 
something, 1. e., of which the premises gave no indication and made no 
promise. 

Either of these methods, — of these conceptions of existence — works 
well in a certain region. But both of them only do their work on a certain 
hypothesis, or with a certain abstraction. The mechanical method supposes 
that objects are all qualitatively alike, differing only in quantity or weight: 
all therefore entirely comparable with each other, and capable of being 
substituted for each other in an equation. Where this assumption holds 
good, the method of addition and division, the method of the calculus does 
its work?. The chemical method works on another assumption, — the 
assumption of a number of qualitatively-differenced elements, of elements 
which also are, so to speak, set on edge against some, and ready to leap into 


the arms of others. If the observer in the first case had the game entirely in 
his own hand, — could build up and separate at his pleasure, could 
determine results a priori: he is here baffled by the unexpected, and can 
only wait and watch to learn a posteriori the behaviour of the bodies 
possessed of this occult and non-predictable affinity. At the best he can only 
formulate what he observes, try to classify it, ascertain any common 
principles running through it, any serial recurrences, or the like: and that is 
all that chemical philosophy can achieve. Chemical affinity — the fact that 
certain elements combine in certain ways, and refuse to enter into certain 
alliances — is a great fact: but to a priori reasoning or abstract syllogising it 
is an entire inexplicability, one of the accidents in the universe which must 
be reckoned with, but cannot be understood. 

It is probably evident that, if we want to get a comprehension of the life 
and concrete reality of things, neither of these methods will quite answer 
the purpose. With the first alone, if it could be universally carried out, the 
universe would be thoroughly explained: everything would be exactly 
equivalent to some sum or multiple of every other: there would be no 
mystery, nothing unique, and strictly individual. Given time, we could find 
a formula for every reality, and a predicate exactly fitted to any subject. Yet 
even mathematics has to confess the existence of irrationals, surds, infinite 
series, and the like. For our unities and standards are always arbitrary, 
artificial, and one-sided, and fall short of the subtlety of nature. Even our 
simpler types of surfaces — the circle and the square — remain irreducible 
to each other: and we only avoid the collision by the remark that practically 
and with any required amount of exactness the discrepancy between the two 
can be adjusted. If we turn to the chemical method, again, there is a nearer 
approach to actuality in the recognition of the presence of something more 
than mere composition and juxtaposition. It is not that there is something 


which is not juxtaposition: but rather it is much more than mere 


juxtaposition. There may be degrees of this something more: but it is only 
to a gross or abstract view that it is not present at all. Mere cohesion even 
shows a unity in things juxta-posed. Mere contact is contagious: it infects. 
“When a violin has been played on frequently by a tyro,’ says G. H. Lewes, 
‘its tone deteriorates, its molecules become re-arranged, so that one mode of 
vibration is more ready than another:.’ ‘Toute impression,’ he quotes from 
Delboeuf, ‘laisse une certaine trace ineffacable.’ So-called chemical 
composition is only a conspicuous instance, with peculiarities, of this 
alteration in state produced by what, from the mechanical standpoint, are 
called inner molecular displacements. But to recognise a fact is one thing: 
to give its explanation is another. Yet, on the other hand, to recognise the 
fact is to note an important point which had been omitted by the mechanical 
construction of things. There the result could hardly be called new: it was 
exactly equal to its constituent elements: and the equation was transparent. 
And it was transparent because the whole process, analysis and synthesis, 
was not a work or process of the observed thing, but the work of the 
observing mind: it makes the (artificial) unities, numbers them, and adds 
them or subtracts. But with the chemical result, though it also is equal to its 
elements, there is something new. Water, no doubt, is oxygen and hydrogen, 
but here, at least, there is no doubt that the p/us sign unduly simplifies the 
relationship, and rather indicates or represents a nexus than accurately 
defines it. And yet, there is nothing in water which was not, in some — 
shall we say mysterious? — way, in the oxygen and the hydrogen. Chemical 
physics, therefore, brings out clearly, or comparatively clearly, something 
which the ordinary and coarser simplicity-loving theory is obliged and is 
able to neglect: it realises the virtue that lies in juxtaposition, and shows that 
the mere outer change of quantity goes with a deeper inward and qualitative 
one. The result does more than sum up and condense what was spread out 
in extension and dispersed in parts before: it brings out or reveals something 


which previously was unsurmised. Always, in a liberal interpretation of the 
maxim, it is true that Ex nihilo nihil fit: but here, especially, the effect 
actually discloses what was — but was latent or unperceived — in the 
premises. The maxim, to be fairly treated, must be read backwards as well 
as forwards. 

But we must go a step further if we wish the full explanation. If the 
premises are to be adequate to support the conclusion, they must be restated 
in terms which hint at the conclusion — which in a way contain it, but 
contain it in potentiality and promise, not in act. This is the method of 
development, which is the method that is applicable to full concrete reality, 
not like the others to parts abstracted from or insulated in reality. So long as 
you deal with these selected bits of fact — abstracted from their 
surroundings, subject to strict observation or strict experiment, you can 
apply a comparatively simple and straightforward method. You are dealing 
with abstracted, mutilated, prepared fact. You are guided in these cases by 
the canons of identity and difference: you add and subtract, or subtract and 
add; and that is all. You use what are called the rules of experimental 
method. But these canons do not directly apply — except by happy accident 
— to the real world, where antecedent and consequents are not separate and 
tabulated, as the logical canons, the rules of formal logic, require. In dealing 
with this concrete reality, a much more complex method is needed, a 
method which has to blend induction with deduction, and to start from both 
ends in the series of causation at once. You can apply observation or 
experiment, only when the issues have already been extremely simplified 
and narrowed down: when the question has been rendered so definite that it 
is next-door to the answer, and the removal of a slight partition-wall will as 
it were make the two one clear space. Where observation and experiment 
are available, indeed, is where the general outlines and principles of the 
subject are settled, where the scheme of reality is defined in large, but a 


variety of minor issues still remains to be settled. Unless this general 
framework is fixed, neither observation nor experiment, with their canon of 
identity and difference, are of any avail. These methods, therefore, only 
apply in sciences which are in principle or substantially complete, though 
admitting of possibly infinite extension in details and particulars. Where the 
science is yet to constitute, 1. e. in dealing with the kinds of real things in 
their completeness, and not as viewed in some definite aspect, induction 
and deduction must go hand in hand and help each other at every step: and 
if they, as they must, have recourse to experiment and observation, it will be 
at first in a very unsatisfactory and tentative way. 

Such is the way the contrast between the simplicity belonging to an 
artificial method dealing with picked instances, and the complexity that real 
concrete organic nature demands, presented itself to J. S. Mill as he 
advanced in his inquiry. The only complete method for the investigation of 
unsophisticated nature, not yet mapped out and defined in general 
departments, is the deductive-inductive method in which induction and 
deduction separately have a subordinate place, — using induction in the 
narrow sense the term has been hitherto allowed to bear. And that sense, it 
may be added, is, as in some passages of Aristotle, little else than a reverse 
of syllogism, or to speak more accurately, it is a syllogism which goes up to 
generals instead of descending from them. It is like the syllogistic deduction 
formal and abstract in character. The (deductive) syllogism assumes the 
existence of major premises — of general propositions which in the last 
resort, if they are real bases, must be primary and true, or self-evident facts. 
But a critic, like Mill, had little difficulty in showing that a general truth 
rests upon and presupposes the very particular conclusions which it is used 
to establish. Unless every singular is true, the universal which embraces or 
unifies them cannot really be true. Therefore the conclusion is really 
implied and presupposed in the principles of its premises. But, 


unfortunately for the application and supposed sequel of this not unjust 
remark, a similar remark may be made on the ordinary exposition of the 
inductive method. Induction, it is said, infers from or on a basis of single 
facts. But if a single truth is really, i. e. unconditionally true, it is 
indistinguishable from the universal. If it is really true once, it is true for 
ever. The assertion of the individual proposition as true, if it can be 
supported — (and unless it be true, what basis can it afford for the general 
conclusion?) — implies the truth of the universal it is sometimes used to 
establish. The inductive logician tells us to build on singular and definite 
facts, on truths of definite and individual experience: but a definite or 
determinate truth rests upon universality (indeed is a universal), and cannot 
be found unless we have already found the special total or organism of truth 
in which it forms a part. Individuals and universals presuppose each other, 
and do not, as the first impression leads us to think, stand apart as two 
unconnected termini, from either of which, if we happen to be so located, 
we can without road or railway make a legitimate passage to the other. 

If it be urged, as it may naturally be, that on this showing there is no 
solid or ‘absolute’ starting-point at all, the contention may be conceded. 
The only fixed and steady points in knowledge are points hypothetically 
fixed, — certified, that is, for the time and in the circumstances we employ 
them. But in the open field — or rather in the wilderness — of knowledge, 
where the ground of fact is not staked off, and the unexpected may always 
turn up, the only test of truth is the corroboration given by the consilience 
of paths initiated from different points: it is only by an undesigned 
coincidence in the results of independent operations that you can succeed in 
orienting yourself. You begin your road at two ends, and you meet: you 
locate or fix your point by drawing its co-ordinates to two direction-lines 
taken anyhow at first, and only in formed science diverging at a fixed angle. 
And in the absolute your direction-lines cannot be supposed fixed: you can 


only gradually adjust them to each other as you proceed. Intelligence, says 
Aristotle, is a principle, a beginning; and intelligence, he says again, 
supplies beginnings*. Science, in the technical sense, only comes into 
operation, — or, in other words, deduction and (in the narrower sense used 
by Mill, and proceeding by pure observation and experiment) induction 
only find a way, — where beginnings and principles have been set up, 
where an approximate order or provisional system has been established. 
And if logic, in its stricter sense, is the method of sciences already made 
and in their essentials constituted, then logic can be asked to do no more 
than to provide a theory of such formal processes. If it traces the path which 
leads ‘from the known to the unknown,” if it always proceeds on the 
hypothesis of a given knowledge, then such induction or deduction (from 
certain and approved singular facts, or from certain and approved general 
truths) fully satisfies the practical need of the scientific reasoner. But if 
Logic be, as it sometimes is, and may very reasonably be, taken in the wider 
sense of an epistemology, — a theory of the nature and origin of knowledge 
as a whole, and not of mere inference or syllogism; — if 1t does not merely 
ask how we can satisfactorily get from one piece of knowledge (we are 
supposed to have) to another (not yet supposed to be), but how we come to 
have knowledge at all; then its problem must go behind the rudiments of 
vulgar induction and deduction. It must ask — what, so far as one can see, 
Mill and his mere followers have never seriously asked at all — what 
induction is, what are its relations with deduction, and what is the place of 
either in the process of knowledge. And as the process of knowledge is the 
path to reality, it must also ask about the nature of this goal, — reality and 
truth. It is all very well for the narrower Logic to formulate in terms the 
methods actually employed in sciences: to state in abstract canons what is 
there seen in life and action. But a Science of Logic — an epistemology — 
(and a genuine epistemology cannot claim to be anything short of an 


ontology) must face the fact of science itself — must ask how the ideas of 
the knower must — or otherwise they are not knowledge — embrace and 
contain the reality of the known. The other and narrower Logic is and will 
remain a theory of forms of reasoning-a transcript in fainter terms of the 
procedure of science in any given step it takes upward to generals or 
downward to particulars: but the logic which deals with knowledge as such, 
in its systematic entirety, — the transcendental Logic, in short, must have a 
real value, an invincible relation to reality. The formal Logic — the logic of 
Mill and Hamilton — must be carried back to its principles, to its first step: 
and that first step which will also be the last step, and the inspiring principle 
of every intermediate step, is that of Intelligence (Aristotle’s Novc), of 
which the products or manifestations are Adyo1, i. e. definite conceptions, 
categories, formulations of rules and principles of definite range, — 
determinations or special types of unity. 

Mill really faced the problem of method to better effect when he came to 
deal with a class of questions in which he was really interested, and which 
moreover have for epistemological purposes the advantage of being as yet 
unreduced into the rank and file of disciplined science. These questions are 
those dealing with man, his mental and moral nature, and history. Even its 
advocates or patrons occasionally admit that there is no accepted idea of 
what Sociology is or does. Its name at least expresses a longing towards a 
unity, or a presentiment that there is some underlying unity and common 
method in the group of what are loosely called the moral, or the historical, 
or the social and political sciences. But sociology is, as most people will 
allow, the name of a science unrealised — the felt and consciously- 
apprehended need of a science, and the dissatisfaction with the existing 
state of knowledge in certain departments. And undoubtedly it was with 
problems of social science, — problems of politico-economic and socio- 
ethical or socio-religious matters, that Mill’s interests were mainly engaged. 


Like his master in this department, Auguste Comte, he wanted to carry into 
the topics which he was chiefly bent upon that ‘scientific’ precision which 
they by pretty general admission lacked, and which revolutionary 
movements had shown they greatly needed. But he could not help seeing 
that the ‘induction’ of dynamics and physics was not exactly the instrument 
he was in search of. Theory and hypothesis here demanded a much larger 
share in the process than in the more mathematical sciences. Causes and 
effects in reality here rolled round into each other, instead of remaining 
calmly fixed, one set here, and the other there. Of course even here — 1. e. 
in organic and concrete sciences — it 1s possible to introduce observation 
and experiment, — no doubt, with greater effort and constraint, but still not 
altogether impracticable. But the artificial and mutilative character of such 
experimentation is felt here in a way different from its pressure in other 
cases. And what is more important, to institute an experiment or set on foot 
a scientific observation (and to observe means to watch a definitely 
restricted natural process with a view to answer some question about it), 
presupposes — as we have already seen — a tolerably definite provisional 
theory as to the general lie of the country to be investigated. Only when the 
country has been reasonably well mapped out in provinces and provided 
with some system of roads, can these problems of detail — questions to be 
answered Yes or No — be profitably put. And it is — in some parts of the 
historical sciences at least — somewhat premature to put questions 
requiring a categorical reply. There is only the vague malaise of felt 
difficulty to guide us. We do not, in many cases, know what it is that we 
want to know; for, it demands a good deal of wisdom and trained art to put 
the proper or reasonable question, — so much so, indeed, that to succeed in 
formulating your question fully is equivalent or nearly equivalent to being 
able to answer it. The value of observations and experiments — which are 
ways of putting nature to the question and it may be to the torture — 


depends entirely upon the knowledge and the command of general ideas 
possessed by the observer and experimenter. And the same may be said of 
the reduced and tabulated conspectuses of the results of many observations 
and experiments which are called Statistics. Their value depends on the 
truth and breadth of view which presided at their collection and 
arrangement?. 

The historical or genetic method is the method of Science in general, but 
considered and employed under a limited aspect. And under its more 
comprehensive aspect it may be called — though no name is 
unimpeachable — the method of development. Now the essence of the idea 
of development — as was clearly shown by Leibniz — is the refusal to 
admit external interference, and the resolve to let a thing explain itself by 
itself. It does not, like the mechanical method, manipulate the thing from 
outside — try to add it up out of factors or items fashioned and fabricated 
after some external standard. Nor does it, like the chemical, look at the 
result as an inexplicable alteration, due apparently to a mere stroke of 
combination or disintegration — yet not obviously reducible to a mere 
equivalent of its elements. On the contrary, it recognises in the object a 
certain independence or originality, yet also the presence of an immanent 
law which does not wait for the outsider to put it together, but constructs 
itself, as it were, after a plan of its own. There is in the so-called object, 
though we do not at first sight recognise it, the same originative principle 
both analytic and synthetic, as we own in thought. The object is — in a true 
logic — a process, a self-completing process, and not merely an object, 
mechanical, or other object. It changes, grows or decays, while we observe, 
unless for brief instants we cut it off from its connexions and arrest its 
development. And our observation, if truly scientific, must be sympathetic 
with its process of change. It is neither a mere thing to be explained and 
construed ab extra: nor a mystery of sudden transformation to be passively 


accepted; but a growth, a history, to be sympathetically watched and 
understood, — understood, because it follows the same order as the 
movement of our own thought in the process of knowledge. Similia 
similibus cognoscuntur®. 

One sometimes hears it asked by paradoxical critics at which end a 
history should begin. And to ordinary dogmatic recklessness, paradoxical 
the question may well seem. Begin at the beginning, no doubt, is the vulgar 
reply; which in this case is understood to mean from the earliest point in 
date (that, of course, being easily ascertained, and a thing known to all 
men). But, — so Plato long ago well raised the difficulty which will always 
confront us, — are we to go from the beginnings, or towards the 
beginnings? And it does not quite solve the question to say that we are to 
begin with what is known: for under that word the same difficulty re- 
appears. Can you really know one end without the other? To the vulgar 
partisan of historical method, its precept means Go to the earlier, if you 
wish to understand the meaning, the value, and the elements constitutive of 
the later and subsequent. Begin with origins, with the earliest elements, the 
phases that first appear; and thus you will get light to see the later as they 
really stand. That this is a common interpretation of the historical method is 
notorious. To explain Homo sapiens, one is told to study the ape, — the 
nearest analogue of his lost or missing progenitor: to understand the 
contemporary horse, go to eohippus, or hipparion, or however his early 
prototype may be at present named and recognised. And in all this there is a 
truth — or least a half-truth. But let us equally recognise the other half of 
the truth. If past throws light on present, present throws not less light on 
past. You propose, let us say, to write a history of Greece. A wordy 
philosophy, wise in its own conceit and in fine phrases, will advise you to 
approach the subject without prepossession or prejudice. So far, good. But 
what is meant by the absence of prepossession or prejudice? Not a blank 


Openness to impression, not a mere passivity; but if passivity at all, a wise 
passivity: if openness, the openness of the trained judge. 

The advice, so often associated with Francis Bacon, to get rid of all false 
pre-conceptions, of all idola, is one which it is easy to mistake in an over- 
zeal to follow it. That mere negation of prejudices which we call childish 
innocence is no match for the craft by which Nature seeks to keep or 
disguise her secrets. The free consciousness, the unbiassed mind, is not the 
easy result of one great act of renunciation, but the work of continued self- 
discipline, self-conquest, self-realisation. If you are not to impose upon the 
thing a pre-conception alien to it, neither must you rashly give yourself 
away to the thing, or to the first whims which accident puts upon you as the 
thing. What seems a fact or thing is only a candidate for the post of thing or 
fact: and its credentials need to be examined, and compared with other 
evidences. To detect a fact, therefore, is only possible for a tried and tested 
consciousness which by patience and self-mastery has won the key of 
interpretation. What Bacon apparently meant — though, as often happens, 
in his eagerness to combat a prevailing folly, he sometimes overshot himself 
in statement — was to insist on the eternal wedlock of the mind and things, 
of things and the mind, as the sole and sufficient condition for the reality of 
knowledge and truth. The mind may not presume to do without things, or 
things to domineer the mind; — or the result is a windy and frothy vanity. 
And the wedlock is eternal: in his own eloquent words, ‘the mind itself is 
but an accident to knowledge“,’ and he might have added, so also are things: 
for, as he says, ‘the truth of being and the truth of knowing is all one’: only 
in the bond of knowledge are things true and real, — being otherwise only 
‘permanent possibilities,’ or possibilities barely even permanent — or not 
even possibilities. Yet he scarcely realised that his ‘due rejections and 
exclusions’ and negations were a fundamental constitutive element in those 


facts of which he habitually emphasises only the positive side. 


He therefore who would understand — or would write — the history of 
Greece must really in his studies begin at both ends — both at the Greece of 
to-day, and at the Greece of Solon, or what earlier period may be taken as 
the start of Greek history. With perhaps the least qualified dogmatism, one 
may assert that he will begin with the Greece of to-day; or if he deals solely 
with Ancient Greece he will begin with the full blaze of Hellenic 
civilisation which still has a pale reflection in the modern world, and 
gradually work back to the beginnings. It is no doubt customary to begin 
Greek history, say, with the Homeric Age, and work downwards, as it is 
customary to begin a formal treatise on geography with the general features 
of the earth’s shape and surface. But that beginning represents really the 
temporarily accredited and accepted result of a process which, starting from 
the other end, has worked backwards to commencements or origins. And 
the teacher, in particular, will do well not to imitate too slavishly the method 
of the formal treatise. A day may come — or may have come — for 
example, for Greek history to start from periods long anterior to the 
supposed or traditional date of the wars around the wall of Troy. But when 
it does so, it will have done so by more thoroughly ransacking the Greece of 
to-day: and so disclosing the secrets of what is termed pre-historic Greece. 
Then, conversely, when modern diggings on Greek soil reveal the features 
of an earlier than what was erewhile to older historians its earliest past, the 
reconstruction of that early people’s life reflects a new light on the 
directions and the limitations of its subsequent civilisation. We see better 
into the reality of Homer, and even of Demosthenes — into their ideal glory 
and their historical limitations, when we explore the cradle in which their 
race’s life was erst fostered, and the rock out of which they and nature 
hewed them. And this is no peculiarity of Greece. The deepest research into 
the social institutions which control the England of to-day is the best 


propaedeutic for the study of Anglo-Saxon times; and the same is true vice 
versa. 

Nor, again, is the truth of the proposition confined to what we ordinarily 
mean by history. The Greek poet has said ‘Art had to wait on and welcome 
chance, and chance to wait on Art’: or as we may paraphrase it, if every 
invention and discovery is in a measure a lucky chance, it is a luck that only 
falls to the wisely prepared head and hand. The casual event falls as a germ 
of new construction or theory only on an intelligence ready to welcome it, 
— prepared with its complement in the spirit of an idea, eager to take shape. 
The means again, in the arts and crafts, is not only a means to something 
else; it is also a means to its own end, to realise or perfect itself. The rude 
tool of the savage, for instance, is not merely a means to supply his wants: it 
is also a means towards completing and improving itself, and towards 
perfecting itself by constructing an ampler tool, which supersedes it, 
because it can do all and more than all the work of the earlier, or can do it 
more economically. All progress that deserves the name is an incessant and 
continuous revision of a first step: a re-adaptation of an old instrument: a 
repeated and unending self-correction. It is only a partially-true symbol of 
human advance to speak of it as a line: unless we add, by another piece of 
symbolism, that the line is only the protracted or extended phase in which 
the form of time drags out for us the magnified and organised point-nucleus. 
It is a truth — which we are only too ready to forget or discount — that the 
savage (and he bears with justice both epithets, ‘the noble savage,’ and ‘the 
brute barbarian’) is not something left happily behind us, in the onward 
march of civilisation; but that he is, however much we may fancy him 
suppressed and superseded, still present, at least ‘ideally’ in the finest 
products of humanity, and may hap only too likely — as the Russian 1s said, 
when scratched, to betray his original Tartar breed — to burst put on 
provocation into a grim reality. The Pullman car of to-day retains within it 


for the archaeologically-trained eye the rudiments of the primitive wain of 
the primitive nomade: and the careful study of either end of the scale will 
not merely throw a marvellous light on the excellencies or the defects of the 
other, but will probably also tend in the impartial observer to moderate the 
self-gratulations of modern advance. For it is only those whose view ranges 
within narrow limits that are over-impressed by the magnitude of the 
advance made in the ‘last new thing.’ 


If progress were but the addition of bit to bit, of new bits to what is 
already there, or if we could change this, and leave that unchanged, — as 
the word perhaps verbally means, and as many people at any rate seem to 
understand it, progress might indeed seem an easy thing, and to be 
undertaken with a light heart. For, it would appear as if we could lose 
nothing, and might probably (indeed, as enthusiasm and forgetfulness of the 
merits of the past are in certain periods ready to urge, must certainly) gain. 
But it is a more serious matter when we realise that we must move 
altogether, if we really are to move at all; 1. e. really are to make progress, 
and not merely change, so to speak, from one foot to rest on another. For 
progress, — if it be what it is expected to be, and what it must be if it does 
what it is expected to do — is an organic, and not merely a mechanical or 
chemical change. A mechanical change is only a nominal or formal change: 
a chemical is more than change; but in organic change, that which changes 
also abides, and the new is not merely other than the old, and not merely a 
re-arrangement of the old, but the old transmuted, — the same yet not the 
mere same®. Progress in short is always the unity of differentiation and 
integration. It must not be an externality, nor a mere dead product of a 
transformation scene, but a continuous growth, inwardly digested, made 
part and parcel of the collective life, which it has thereby rendered more 
full, real, and not merely made less intense at the cost of some extension. In 


true progress, which is only another name for true growth, nothing is quite 
lost, but only changed, retained in a richer shape and a fuller reality. How 
far such progress is possible, except in limited and finite spheres: how far 
progress in one involves necessarily deterioration in another and how, 
therefore, progress is not attributable to the Absolute, are questions we need 
not here discuss. But so far at least we may go as to say that a progress 
which does not follow the natural law of development and carry on into the 
future the worth and substance of the past, is not a progress which any 
general enthusiasm ought to be spent upon. 

Development then has two faces, one to the future and another to the 
past. And what is called the historical method is apt to emphasise only one 
of the two aspects, just as, it may be added, practical considerations are 
often likely to produce an opposite but equally partial bias in favour of the 
future. The historical method in incapable hands is liable to lead to 
unprofitable sighs, — not unaccompanied by a certain luxury of tears — 
over the lowly hole of the pit — it may even be the filth and brutishness, 
out of which so much of noble humanity (for thither the interest of 
development always reverts) has been dug; and in empty heads the 
practical, the vulgarly-utilitarian satisfaction is liable to equally vain fits of 
self-applause on our magnificent progress. But both the self-depreciation of 
him who loiters regretfully round the beggarly rudiments, and the self- 
laudation of glorious ‘improvements’ looking derisively on less glorious 
days, are unworthy of the reasonable and scientific spirit. The philosophical 
method does not allow itself to be imposed upon by the lapse of time, and 
insists that in a sense the past contained the present — that, as the poet says, 
the child is father of the man. Not indeed contained in any grosser or more 
delicate mechanical way. The coming development does not necessarily lie 
prefigured — if we had the proper microscope to see it — as a germ in the 
first and original state. That may be, or may not be. Yet prefigured it is by 


the law of its structure, or in the intelligible unity by which only can its 
existence be understood and construed. 

But if this be the method of real development, in the growth of nature, 
and the progress of history, it is also the method of that supreme product of 
historical progress, the spirit and system of philosophy. Thought, also, the 
culminating stage in which the spirit of man becomes conscious of itself 
and of its universe, will move or grow on the same lines as that of which it 
is the comprehension and theory. It will begin at the two ends, and each 
beginning will complete and presuppose the other. Nature will suppose and 
yet lead up to Spirit or Mind: Spirit or Mind will throw light on the mystery 
of Nature: Being will point to knowledge or Idea; and Idea show itself the 
basis of Being. Or, if we consider the triple division of the philosophic 
system, as it runs in Hegel’s Encyclopaedia, we can see how misleading it 
may be to take that one order as absolute. To understand it thoroughly we 
must begin with each of the three in turn: so as thus to realise that each does 
not except figuratively succeed the other, but that in each an aspect of the 
whole truth is presented which had been put by the other parts somewhat in 
the background. In each part there is a definition and a revelation of the 
Absolute. But each is also, as it were, a projection, a perspective view, a 
condensed or expanded image of the other. In each the Absolute is one and 
whole, in some more veiled, more restricted, and more meagre than in 
others; but the veil, and the restriction, and the emptying, are self-imposed: 
and for that reason the veil is really transparent, the restriction is negatived, 
and the emptying is not only a self-humiliating but a self-ennobling irony 
— the irony of the Absolute. 


+ Of course the term ‘equilibrium’ may be used loosely to mean a great 
deal more than this, — how much will depend on the context. These quasi- 
mathematical analyses have great fascination: their apparent simplicity 


imposes upon us. 


2 The distinction, it will be observed, lies between the method of 
mathematical physics and that of physics which has learned something from 
the researches of electricity or chemistry. If the method or principles of 
chemistry are thus said to be reduced to those of physics, this is because the 
conceptions of physics have been revolutionised from the side of chemistry, 
&c., and even of biology. This tendency of modern science is precisely in 
the line indicated by Schelling and Hegel. 

3 Problems of Life and Mind, iii. p. 58. 

* Eth. vii. 7 6 vovc apyn: 6. 6 vovc éoTL TOV GPY@v. 

> Statistics only define — and primarily for the imagination — the 
general laws and principles on which they rest. The clear-cut mathematical 
form strikes and ‘catches on,’ where a more universal statement sounds 
vague and glides off. Hence, as one says, they may prove anything. The fact 
is, they prove nothing. They only illustrate in diagrammatic form the theory 
which presided at their collection. To emphasise the fundamental nature of 
ethics for human development you need only say that conduct is three- 
fourths or (as to some minds the precision rises with the denominator of the 
fraction 17/20) of human life. 

° The resolute misinterpretation — as it often seems — of the maxim that 
like is known by like, — is a curious chapter in the history of Logic. All 
knowledge is based upon, — or, to speak more simply, is — the identity of 
differents: of differents, which in knowledge are identified, — of identity 
which in knowledge is put under difference. And yet the ordinary 
meaningless talk on this matter seems to assimilate knower and known to 
two separate things (or persons), who casually and, we may add, 
inexplicably know each other: which is mythology, perhaps, but not 
epistemology. 

! Bacon: ‘In Praise of Knowledge’ (a mere leaflet of much significance 
towards estimating his true grandeur). On the Conjugium of Mens and 


Universus see Novum Organum, distrib. op. 
8 The said mere same is not really the same at all. Nobody in his senses 
predicates sameness except where he also sees differences: or, the term 


always implies relation. 


CHAPTER XVIII. THE RANGE OF PERSONALITY. 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN the conceptions of reality held by Aristotle 
and Plato respectively is that where Plato said Being, Essence or Substance 
(ovoia), Aristotle said Activity (évépyeia). To be is to act, to be active. To 
the outsider — the plain man of philosophic legend, it seems at first that a 
thing must be before it can do: that you must have an agent before you get 
an action. And, in a way, Aristotle admits this not quite satisfactory 
criticism. Every activity presupposes, he allows, a power to act, a 
potentiality: every actual presupposes an implicit or a mere possibility. 
Existence seems, as it were, to be doubled; or the mere surface-being is 
turned into a subject which has a predicate. But if the existence is to be real, 
it has to include both elements, and with the latter or the actuality, as its 
crown. Nor is this all. The possibility which issues forth in action may be 
fairly called self-realisation. That is to say: A — the hypothetical agent — 
acts, does something: and in so doing, seems to go forth and beyond itself, 
to externalise itself. Or, A is acted upon, and thus seems to be diminished. 
But what it externalises, or puts forth, is after all what it is: it puts forth 
itself: and, on the other hand, if it be a patient, it is no less an agent and self- 
limitative. What a thing really is, is what it makes itself be: what it allows 
itself to be made, that it really is. Yet further, if the word self-realisation be 
taken in its fullness of meaning, — if there be really a self, and it be 
realised, then this self-realisation, which is the truth or more developed 
conception of being, seems to imply or postulate in it a self-consciousness, 
an awareness of the process of completed being, — completed in its return 
from utterance of possibility to self-fruition or in its re-assumption of itself. 


To us, of course, as beings aware of what we do and achieve, this is 
simple enough: but it is also true of things, that we only understand them, in 
so far as we put them in, or invest them with, the same activity and 
apperception of activity as we are familiar with in our own experience. The 
veriest materialist cannot help speaking of things as agents, as behaving, as 
having a function. He would, no doubt, if he were to be cross-examined, 
refuse to identify himself with the primitive anthropomorphism, or at least 
zoomorphism of the natural man who sees the river run and the clouds 
sweep the sky; and he would probably mutter something referring to people 
who cannot see when they ride a metaphor to death. Still less, perhaps, 
would he be inclined to adopt the spiritualistic or animistic hypothesis of 
philosophising physicists, like Fechner, who would accredit even the plants 
at our feet, and the stars in the sky, with souls, or soul-like centres of their 
life. But, however he may shrink from what we may call the ontological 
consequences of his language, there is no doubt that for him the meaning of 
the world, its reality and truth, is obtained by an interpretation in terms 
which, rigidly employed, imply their environment by a self-consciousness 
to which they are relative. Take from him the tacit assumption (which he 
often finds it difficult to realise just because it is the foundation of all his 
language) that reality is in the last resort a self-conscious reality, and his 
words become meaningless, or what he might think worse, metaphorical. 

To Bacon, who, though not without a strong speculative impulse, 
approached philosophic dicta from the standpoint of an average intelligent 
Englishman (and it is on that account that his remarks are often so 
instructive), it seemed a grave fault of the Stagirite to define the soul, that 
‘most noble substance,’ by words of the second intention. Without 
substance — a solid something as basis of act and event — the reality of the 
soul seemed likely to fare badly. Behind consciousness he, like many 
others, felt there must be a something of which consciousness is the state, 


act, or predicate and attribute. The thinking must come from a thinker. 
There must be a permanent subject of thought — a persistent substance 
which does not disappear when thinking for the nonce stops. And thinking 
is according to common experience very liable to stops and interruptions. 
Both Bacon and Locke felt that without this refuge to fall back upon, 
personal identity was in a bad way, or personality itself little better than a 
delusion. And therefore when Aristotle, and his modern followers, treated 
soul and mind as essentially definable by the terms activity, self-realisation, 
it has been freely urged against them that they are tampering with the pearl 
of great price which all our hopes and aspirations fondly guard. 

And this is a subject on which there is inevitably a good deal of 
misunderstanding. And the misunderstanding will probably last so long as 
one set of writers flaunts over it that blessed word Personality as a holy, a 
sacrosanct thing, like the visionary cross with its inscription In hoc signo 
vinces: and as another set treats it as a mere fetish, under which is hidden 
nothing better than stock or stone, or a heap of old bones. Perhaps some 
concessions might well be made on both sides. And the first of them would 
be to try to come to some clearer understanding what the term in question 
means. And, on that point, if we follow the example of Aristotle and 
examine popular usage, to see if it can help us to any consistent use of the 
term, we shall find that by personal as opposed to real we mean something 
peculiarly attached to the individual, of which he cannot divest himself as 
of other outward things, though it also is an outward thing+ The person in 
this narrowest sense means the body; and if the epithet is further extended it 
still expresses what is directly manipulated through the members of the 
living agent, and is more or less closely attached to it. Yet if it means the 
body, we must be careful to add that it is the body, regarded not as such but 
as the representative, the outward manifestation, the inseparable sign or 
symbol of a spirit, an intelligence and a will. The person is the visible or 


tangible phenomenon of something inward, — the phase or function by 
which an individual agent takes his place in the common world of human 
intercourse and interaction — his peculiar and definite part in the general or 
universal world and field. 

Personality thus mingles or unifies in it an universal and an individual 
aspect or element: it hints that the universal work always has in reality an 
individually-determinate tone, — that nothing in the world, even if it be 
called the same, is really and actively the same. Si duo idem faciunt, non est 
idem quod faciunt. Thus, what separates personality from individuality is 
simply that in the narrower or abstracter use of the latter term there is an 
absence of the due subordination of all individuality to universality, and of 
all universality to individuality. Personality, in short, is an individuality 
which is not a mere freak, not merely different from other things, but also in 
itself charged with a universal meaning or function. Yet even this is not 
enough to describe it. It is the individuality of an intelligence: the flesh and 
blood, and, in a secondary degree, the outward things, stamped with 
intelligence. Every member of a kind, every natural existence, has this 
double character; this convergence or union of universal and individual. In 
being this individual object, it is at the same time a universal, and vice 
versa. But in the attribution of personality there is involved something 
beyond what is common to all creatures. And that something, we may first 
of all say, is this. Whereas in the case of other things the individuality is 
distinctly subordinate, and each is reckoned primarily by its kind, in the 
case of persons we can almost declare that the universality is subordinate to 
the individuality. This union of individuality and universality in a single 
manifestation, with the implication that the individuality is the essential and 
permanent element to which the universality is almost in the nature of an 
accident, is what forms the cardinal point in Personality. And one can 
understand, when the distinction is thus put, the obvious and palpable 


antagonism in which the view stands to the central principles of Spinoza? 
We speak of a man as a Personality when we wish to note the fact that he is 
no mere manufactured article, the representative of a common type, with 
nothing to choose between him and a thousand others, but that he is, as it 
were, one of a thousand, one ‘Whom nature printed and then broke the 
type,’ that he has in the highest sense ‘distinction,’ the nobility of nature’s 
own patent. Other things exist, so to speak, for the sake of their kind, and 
for the sake of other things; a person, in the strictest sense, 1s never a mere 
means to something beyond, but always at the same time an end in itself or 
himself. Other things are mere examples in illustration of a law that rides 
superior to them and overrules them: the person is a law unto himself. He 
has the royal and divine right of creating law — of starting by his exception 
a new law which shall henceforth be a canon and a standard. For in such a 
personality when he claims his full rights there is the visible immanence of 
the divine and universal — or there is the visible unity of the eternal and the 
temporal. He rules as the natural king, the great ruler whose judgment and 
authority are better than the complex code of common laws: he guides as 
the artistic genius who sees truth steadily in a single intuition and in that 
single picture sees it whole?. 

But when we ask if such a personality is found in the field of actual 
experience and history, there arises a divergence of opinions. It is at any rate 
matter of common experience that there is a good deal of unjustified 
identification of the self with the universal — identification in which the 
universal suffers violence and is taken by force. There are only too often 
cases where the personal interest is allowed to disguise itself under a 
semblance of zeal for the common good, and that even without conscious 
intent or act of deception. No good and noble deed, Hegel has said, can ever 
be done without faith in its goodness, and zeal for its attainment: without a 
holy passion and fervour of devotion, which exceeds the cold service of 


duty rendered for duty’s sake*. But it is equally true and equally to be 
remembered that this interference of personal passion and disinterested 
interest has defaced the noblest causes and made flow endless torrents of 
fanaticism and persecution. A personality in which the universal was 
perfectly incarnated in the individual would be in truth a God amongst men. 
And it is probably a more likely occurrence that where the individual as 
such arrogates to himself the privilege of the universal, there should be seen 
not the deeds of the god, but the ebullitions of the beast that is in man. 

A personality, then, in popular language, and perhaps also in popular 
philosophy, is the living and conscious individual in whom general forces, 
truths, or ideas become real, active, efficient forces, truths, and ideas. And 
the importance of the conception resides in the safeguard thus supposed to 
arise, which will prevent the realities of the world from being dissipated 
away into the endless and restless flux of the terms of thought, 

‘La bufera infernal che mai non resta.’ 

To such a common frame of mind ideas, truths, forces are vacant, ghostly 
forms, devoid of true life and reality: to get such they need blood and flesh 
to clothe them, to give them substance and power. Now Hegel, no less than 
those who offer this criticism, regards ideas (in the ordinary sense of that 
term), truths and forces, also as abstractions which need something to make 
them powers in the real world of nature and the ideal world of mind. Hegel, 
like Schelling, has a sublime contempt for mere universals. But as to the 
something else, there is a divergence of view. Two well-known answers are 
given by the popular philosophy known as materialism or spiritualism: two 
systems which are probably not so wide apart as the contrast of their names 
might imply. According to the former, thinking, ideas, truths, goodness and 
beauty are special functions (the grosser materialists say secretions) of a 
special kind of matter — of something which is accessible to ordinary 
mechanical and chemical tests, but which exhibits also, in certain cases, the 


exceptional phenomena of consciousness. Here the essential reality is a 
something, permanent and essentially indestructible, — something which 
no man has seen, nor indeed can see, — but which 1s called Matter. The 
spiritualistic philosopher (as distinguished from the idealist) regards as the 
essential realities in the universe what he calls spirits. What these are, also, 
nobody has as yet (any more than in Kant’s time?) given any very 
authoritative account, but so far as the quasi-scientific expositions in regard 
to them throw any general light on the subject, we may say that they 
suggest only a differently-constituted matter, a matter e. g. of less or more 
dimensions than that we are most familiar with. 

Now the advocate of spiritual reality, who protests most strongly against 
the injury done to personality by reducing it to something fluid and not 
fixed, something in process and not in persistent substance, seems mostly to 
lean to a quasi-spiritualistic hypothesis, or to the — so-called — higher 
materialism. He is an advocate of what we may describe as the soul-thing, 
of a permanent, (he would even hold, an absolutely permanent) substance or 
substratum of psychical reality which, no doubt, exhibits certain properties, 
but is always more than any one, or any mere series of its phenomena. It has 
been said, indeed, by one who spoke with authority that he that will save his 
soul shall lose it, and he that will lose it shall find it. But this has always 
been a hard saying, which has been as far as possible explained away by 
exegesis. Yet its moral import is not so very far removed from its 
philosophical equivalent. The true life is not that of self-seeking pleasure, 
but the life spent in the service of truth and love, the life dedicated to 
impersonal interests, and ideal good. So also the reality of the human soul 
as we first know it les not in itself, but in its transfiguration, its 
purification, and liberation to higher forms of being. The Soul, in its first 
avatar in each of us, is after all of the earth, earthy, unless it continue on that 
path of growth and development on which it has entered. It is as Aristotle 


said, and said well, the first actualisation? — the proximate ideality of an 
organic body. In soul organic body carries out its promise: in soul we, the 
observers, or untrained psychologists, note our first awareness of mental life 
in its organic environment. But there are other grades, other heights of 
achievement, yet set before the principle of life, which is more than mere 
life and mere soul: or soul contains a germ which must bear higher fruit. To 
be itself, or to become all that it in promise and potency contains, it must 
dispossess itself of what clings to it and possess itself of what is its own; 
and so transmute its first phase into one more adequate. The soul is, as 
Hegel has said, the awakening of mind from the sleep of nature?: it is nature 
gathering itself out of its absorption in its dispersion, the breath of life and 
feeling striving through the scattered members of the material world, and 
finding itself at first half-asleep, a pervading, unifying current that flows 
through and makes continuous the various portions of the universe. It is the 
earliest real, felt unity in which the logical or synthetic pulse — as yet 
purely potential in Nature, and only surmised by science — re-appears in 
the actual concrete world. And as the earliest, it is, like first loves, what one 
clings to hardest as our prime and fundamental differentia. Here at least we 
are something — a centre of being, and not a mere centreless expanse of 
extension: something emerging from the world of silence and of night — 
something in which each feels 


‘I am not what I see, 
And other than the things I touch.’ 


And that something we would not lose, at any cost. — But the only way 
not to lose it, is to use it as a stepping-stone to higher things. The metaphor, 
indeed, like metaphors in general, must not be pressed too far. For it is more 
than a stepping-stone and it is never left behind as a mere dead self: there 1s 


‘Nothing of it that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.’ 


And that richer result into which it is transformed is the consciousness of 
a self, and the intelligence which wills and knows. 

If it be asked in what respects the result is richer, the answer is as 
follows. The soul, — this ‘first entelechy — is exclusive, and it is immersed 
in its natural limits of organic life. It has yet to go through the school of 
self-detachment, the process of ‘erecting itself above itself’; and of thus 
extending its view and its range of control over a wider field of objects. 
Gradually it attains to the rank of a consciousness before which is unrolled 
the spectacle of a world of objects set over against it, and even of a world 
within it; itself as an object deposed to the rank of something to be 
surveyed. As such, it seems almost to have left all immersion in corporeity 
completely behind, and to have completely divested itself of any limitation. 
It floats freely above the real psychical life out of which it emerged — a 
detached but somewhat shadowy self, not burdened by any restrictions of 
nature or circumstance. As such a mere Ego, or logical self — as the mere 
theatre on which the play of ideas takes place, it surveys its real psychical 
self far below; it finds itself as a strange sort of thing, and says This was me 
(which however is not exactly the same as J am I, I = I). Yet it was a great 
step to have thus ceased to be absorbed in its qualities, to be the mere breath 
of life and feeling, stirring in its several affections and modifications. In 
order to get forward, it was necessary to recoil a little: to save itself — and 
that must mean to get itself in fuller and richer being — the mind had, as it 
were, to measure and realise the full depth of its nonentity, and to surrender 
all that 1t had hitherto clung to as its own. In an attitude of reflection upon 
itself it fancies that it is the empty room, the tabula rasa, on which 
experience is to write itself: but in its secret heart it retains the faith and acts 


upon it, that it is the power of intelligent and intelligible unity which makes 
the writing intelligible, if it does not even itself play the writer. What it now 
seems to find — what fills up its consciousness, presumed empty and 
merely receptive, — it gradually recognises to be its very and original own. 
Through labour and experiment it fills up the vacant form (the passive half 
of itself to which it deposed itself) of consciousness; and thus, as an 
intelligent self, a true mind, it has for itself and realises as in itself all the 
life and reality which in its earlier stage of soul it only was and felt itself 
naturally to be. But on this stage of free intelligence it is no longer bound up 
with its natural being in such a way as to feel itself a fixed and restricted 
centre, sunk in the living environment so as to see no further, and to deem 
itself in its seclusion the permanent reality, the exclusive fact. It is no longer 
exclusive and self-concentrated, but inclusive and all-embracing. It is no 
longer a mere consciousness — a mere receptive and synthetic unity of 
apperception — but a reason and a mind. And a reason and a mind already 
refuse to be narrowed and confined by the same limits as seem appropriate 
to the soul. In the province of free self-realised intelligence we at least seem 
to occupy a ground on which others can equally come, — to have nothing 
peculiar or merely individual. In Knowledge, which is reasoned perception, 
and in Will, which is reasoned impulse, there is a king’s highway, a public 
forum, where souls meet and converse and perform a collective work; — 
and in both mere, i. e. essentially restricted, individuality is at a discount?. 
Such would be the course of development if we looked at it only in the 
inwardness or subjectivity of psychical, conscious, and intelligent life. But 
an analogous or parallel development may be observed if we look at man as 
an active, 1. e. a practical and moral being, a being who makes Nature his 
own, stamps it with his title of possession, and who gives to his fellowship 
with other souls an objective, outward existence in the forms and 
institutions of social life. Here too his first achievement 1s the affirmation of 


his individuality, the distinction in outward and tangible shape of the Mine 
from the Thine: the creation of property, and the projection of himself in a 
world of mutually-recognised personalities. As the individual soul in the 
inner life, so the personal being with its property is the solid, insoluble basis 
of the life in public — the field of social ethics. The same instinct, which in 
its dread of dissolution clings to the perpetuity of the inner nucleus of soul, 
upholds the other as containing the stable and eternal security of all social 
well-being. The immortality of soul in the inner world: the sacro-sanctity of 
property in the outer. But if these postulates are to be permitted, if 
individuality and personality are to abide, they must, in the one case as in 
the other, bow to the law of development, the law of history and of life. 
They must correct themselves, re-adjust themselves, — include what they 
excluded, and re-combine their elements, transmute themselves into what 
we have, after Hegel, called their truth: must redintegrate themselves with 
suppressed correlatives, and carry out their implications of larger unity. The 
soul, exclusive and fast-clad in its mere organic vestment, in which it is as 
yet only the name and form of intellectual life, has first of all to retract itself 
into the bare abstract consciousness, or mere self, on which the masses of 
reality stream, to fill its vacant rooms and empty forms up with ideas. So 
too the person — that close concretion or coalescence of mind with material 
— that identification of self with its ‘clothes,’ its property and all it can 
vulgarly be said to own, is only an aspect of truth which tends to be over- 
estimated when it is reflected upon, and must notwithstanding be over- 
ridden and merged. Withdrawing itself from its clothing of earth and water, 
and even perhaps from its inner mansion of flesh and bone, personality 
floats in the free air as the impersonal personality of conscience, — the 
ethereal realm where pure practical reason rules. In that ether where morals 
reign absolutely is the home of the categorical imperative, of the Stoical law 
of duty, of the conscience which, here at least, has might as it has right. It 


too, like its parallel, consciousness, in the inner mental life, has, or seems to 
have, all its fulfilment from without. As even Kant admits, it is itself a 
vacant form; yet a form of such influence as to impress on whatever comes 
within its range an obligation to be universal and to be uniform. Here too, as 
in the parallel stage, it was of inestimable importance that mind should, in 
the socio-ethical sphere, see itself supreme in its innermost dignity and 
personality, — the personality which lies within, — even though that 
supremacy were at first no better than as a law, a form, a category, 
recognised as authoritative and imperative. For conscience, like the field of 
consciousness, is after all only a quasi-passive self — a remarkable property 
or endowment, a sort of innate principle or idea by which the mind was 
seen to be distinguished in a unique way from all things else. To realise 
once for all the fact that consciousness and conscience form an absolute 
tribunal from which there can be no appeal: that the ‘synthetic unity of 
apperception’ in the theoretical, and the ‘autonomy of the rational will’ in 
the practical sphere, are the ultimate and final a priori: this is a great thing 
to do, — even though it only expands and defines the Cartesian principle of 
clear and distinct ideas, and will remain as Kant’s title of honour in the 
history of philosophy. He thus fenced off or consecrated the sanctuary of the 
mental and moral life. 

But it was not enough to set apart the sacred principle, the central hearth- 
fire of truth and goodness. If at an earlier stage, — earlier, 1.e. in this logical 
analysis, — the formal was wholly sunk in the material, if 1. e. the mere 
series of legal formulae in their hard and brittle outlines were absolutely 
identified — without doubt or hesitation — with the morally and socially 
good; the formal side, or mere spirit and will of good, the abstract principle 
of morality, is now invested with an equally undue prominence. The actual 
or concrete ethical community — be it family or state, or other social 


organisation — is animated and maintained by a spirit which transcends and 


includes alike the outward shell of civil law and the inward law of 
conscience. For, curiously enough, as it may seem at first, both conscience 
and civil legislation assume the form of imperative and definite commands 
— laws political or civil, and laws moral. Both fall therefore into an 
inflexibility, a rigorous and mechanical hardness in their enouncements. 
Both worship the lord of what men call logic, 1. e. of formal consistency and 
formal uniformity, to an excess which sometimes issues in fantastic 
irregularities. Their several maxims of legal conformity and of duty for 
duty’s sake are in first appearance excellent: but a further reflection shows 
that the Law covers a good many inconsistent or at least unrelated laws 
within its code, and Duty is often sadly to seek in presence of the collisions 
between what offer themselves as prima facie duties in any given case. The 
amplest code of laws that ever existed will always leave lots of loop-holes 
for negligence and villainy, and would never work for an instant, were it not 
for ever supplemented by the spirit of faith and love, by social piety and 
political loyalty, by the thousand ties of sentiment and feeling which really 
vivify its dry bones. So too the abstractions of the conscientious imperative, 
of the law of duty, of the moral tribunal, of the man within the breast, and of 
the dignity and beauty of human nature, would effect nothing unless they 
could always tacitly count on the support of recognised and authoritative 
social law and usage. Outward rests upon inward; and rules direct feelings. 
Here, again, as in the purely intellectual or cognitive sphere, it is evident 
that the spirit of man has its source of life neither in its abstract self-hood 
(in consciousness and conscience) nor in its mere natural environment and 
organic endowment (in sense-affections, and social law and usage), but in 
the unity of both, — a unity which transcends either. Both individual and 
society live and grow, because they are continuous and one: because they 
presuppose an ideal unity or a living Idea at the root of their being, as their 


inner and essential guiding-principle, at once constitutive and regulative of 


their action. The machinery of language supplies to the intellectual sphere a 
sort of sensible meeting-ground and common field in which the 
development of knowledge becomes possible: and the same purpose is 
subserved in the social sphere by the machinery of ethical and political 
forms and institutions. These are the field, the home of freedom, as the 
other are of knowledge. It is in these collective and objective structures that 
we get the expression of the law of human development: the visible sign, 
viz. of the essentially universal nature of the individual. The individual in 
these attains his relative truth: for they show the weakness of the 
individuality of the mere individual. They show that his exclusiveness, his 
quasi-originality, is only an appearance: — confronted, no doubt, by an 
appearance of an opposite character, as if the originality and the reality lay 
in the environment and the collective body. They point therefore beyond 
and behind both foci to a common centre or inclusive unity of life. 

But they do not destroy personality and individuality: they only 
transform it and made it a more adequate and consistent representation of 
reality, by giving in it a place to factors or ‘moments’ which, though always 
effective, were not recognised as constitutive elements, and treated only as 
externally interfering agencies. It may be a question, of course, how far it is 
wise to retain the term after its meaning has thus been altered by expansion 
and redistribution of elements. On the whole it seems impracticable — and 
it would be undesirable, perhaps, even if it were more feasible — to be too 
hard and fast in our use of denotations. It is hardly the province of 
philosophy to coin new terms in which to deposit the results of her 
researches. A term no doubt — particularly if, as the phrase runs, it be 
luckily discovered, or judiciously selected — may save the expenditure of 
thought. But it is hardly the business of philosophy to encourage economy 
in this direction. Much more is it the perpetual task of philosophy to 
counteract the ossification that sets in in terms, — to reinterpret the 


meaning which is absorbed in these ‘counters of thought,’ and make them 
once more sterling money for the market of life. What, for instance, is the 
work of Aristotle’s Ethics, but to set free the genii which the black magic of 
every-day intercourse has incarcerated in the non-significant Greek term 
Evdamovia? Like our own Happiness, it flits from lip to lip, little better 
than a mere name, which is still prized, but — except for a few synonyms 
that are equally vague with itself — is attached to things which a little 
reflection shows it cannot truly denote. Aristotle seeks — we may say — to 
define it. But the phrase ‘definition’ seems barely applicable to the complex 
process thus implied, — a process of which definition, as ordinarily 
understood, is only one small portion. For to define happiness, is to 
reconstruct the conception. Or, to be more accurate, it is really to construct 
it or reproduce in consciousness its construction. As it stands, the thing to 
be defined is a name and a thing, of which certain relations to other things 
soon begin to show themselves, which is more or less similar to one thing, 
and more or less to be distinguished from another. To mark it off from these 
co-terminous things, and to show how they are related to it on different 
sides, — this would be what we may perhaps call strict, or formal, or 
nominal, or mere definition. 

Now whatever be the other uses of such definitions — and they are 
serviceable at the outgoing in any branch of enquiry, — they are not 
precisely the work we expect a philosopher to do for us. And assuredly it is 
not Aristotle who would stop short at that sort of definitions. We find 
accordingly that for the purpose of realising what happiness — the common 
name for human good — means, he is obliged to bring into the field the 
whole system of his thought in its cardinal notions of Energy, Soul, &c. 
Aristotle here as elsewhere retraces the path of thought which carries us 
from mere, vulgar, inadequately-apprehended happiness (he follows the 
same process in his treatment of pleasure, friendship &c. — to take only 


ethical examples) to true, essential and completely-apprehended happiness, 
— or, to use Hegel’s technical phrases, from happiness as it is an-sich (in or 
at itself) or as it is fur-sich (for or to itself), to happiness as it is an-und-fiir- 
sich. In so ‘defining’ happiness Aristotle is thus obliged to bring in his 
conceptions of man and of society, of human life and its powers, of natural 
and acquired faculty, of mind in its relations to nature; and if not to 
expound, at least to employ, his fundamental categories of philosophical 
thought. Such a machinery can hardly be called less than a construction, 1. 
e. a re-construction by conscious effort of the latent but actual 
concatenation of the elements in the fact. 

In this case we traverse the distance which separates mere happiness 
from true happiness, from happiness imperfectly or abstractly conceived to 
happiness adequately and concretely conceived. Of course when we say real 
or true happiness, we use these terms as they are used within the ordinary 
range of human speech. An ultimate and absolute in truth and reality is for 
us at any given time only a comparatively or relatively ultimate and 
absolute. It is that which, so far as we can see and think (all philosophising 
presumably goes on under this stipulation, tacit or express), gives an 
expression, an interpretation, a meaning and a construction to reality which 
leaves no feature unrecognised, no contradiction unsolved, no discord 
unreconciled, which leaves nothing outside and alien to it, and suppresses 
without acknowledgment nothing that has ever been recognised within it. It 
is, if you like so to call it, the completest, or (if you are really in earnest 
with your philosophising and have carried it on to what for you is the end) 
the complete formula of the Absolute — of that which in a transcendent 
sense is, 1S all, is the infinite and eternal one. Yet, after all, it is a formula. 
But here that undying adversary of all thought steps in and says A mere 
formula. And to that we must here as elsewhere rejoin: No, not a mere 


formula. A mere formula would be not even a formula, — a formula only in 


name — and with no reality which it served to formulate. It is a real and 
true formula, if it be a formula at all, and not something which merely 
swaggers about under that title. Nay more, if it be a true and real formula, it 
is the truth and the reality in its day and generation, until at least a truer 
truth and a more real reality shall have been discovered. Let us by all means 
be modest: but there is a false humility which becomes no man and is the 
guise of hypocrisy or insincere sincerity. Let us — in other words — never 
assume that “we are the men, and that wisdom will die with us’: but equally 
let us hold fast the faith of reason that what we know as true and real can 
never be false, i. e. utterly false, however much it may turn out one day to 
be surmounted. And, on the other hand, let us equally remember that in the 
mere and abstract commencement — the unreal and the untrue, as we must 
perforce style it by contrast with the (pro tempore) truth and reality — there 
is no utter and sheer error or unreality. It has always been felt to be one of 
the most loveable sides of Aristotelianism — this recognition of the 
reasonableness of all actual fact, or of the truth latent in the honest, though 
narrow and ill-defined judgments of the mass. 

Thus, coming back to personality, let us admit that the mere personality 
which at first sight seemed only worth rejecting, is an element, at least, in 
true personality, — or is a part which, because an organic member and no 
mere mechanical part, is full of traces and indications which involve and 
postulate the whole. The true personality and the true individuality of being 
is something which presupposes for its completeness the social state — the 
organic community. It is no doubt familiar to us that, according to an old 
but never quite dormant view, the collective community is but the aggregate 
or congeries of individuals. But the individuals whose aggregation makes 
the community are themselves products of the social union. Complete, all- 
round, harmonious personality, it is sometimes said, is the highest fruit to be 
yielded by social development. Or, as the last century would have preferred 


to put it, the main or sole aim of the State is furtherance towards Humanity 
— to the stature of the perfect man. And these are true sayings, — but 
perhaps only half true. If all must grow so that one and each may grow, so 
and not less must each one grow so that the all — the commonwealth of 
reason and the kingdom of God — may be more and more present, ‘may 
come.’ And that kingdom only comes when All is in Each, and Each is in 
All: and when, without loss or diminution, each is each and all is all. Then 
and not till then does personality become true and infinite, free and 
harmonious individuality, which is in the same instant universality. The 
monad — to use the language of the great Idealist who did not find 
individuality at all incompatible with universality — never ceases to be a 
monad: it is eternal and indestructible, an absolute centre of being. The 
monad in its individual measure ‘expresses’ or ‘envelops’ the Infinite or 
Absolute: it is, 1. e. under a subjective limitation, identical with the absolute, 
a concentration or condensation of it into an impenetrable, 1. e. literally an 
individual, point, — but a point which is in the psychical or intellectual 
world never entirely carens recordatione, or oblivious of its essential 
totality. But if the monad ‘expresses’ the Absolute, it no less concords or 
sympathises in harmonious development with all its congeners, the other 
monads: so that while it neither interferes with them, nor suffers violence 
from them, it yet exists and acts in an ideal identity, that is, in a real 
fellowship, with them. Again, the monad has what may be called its side of 
passivity, but passivity here does not mean mere passivity, but rather the 
essential limitation due to its special and peculiar stand-point — a limitation 
which in the higher orders of being becomes transparent or is transcended. 
How far Leibniz succeeds in reconciling this apparent contradiction — how 
far even any one can reveal the mystic indwelling of universal and 
individual in each other, this is a serious question in its place: but it is only 
bare justice to Leibniz to say that he at least never failed to emphasise both 


aspects of reality, and that if one ‘moment’ is predominant and fundamental 
in his work it is not the monad, but the Monad of Monads. If necessity be 
the right word to express the relation of the Universal Law to the individual 
being and to affirm that the individual is not a loose self-supporting unit 
(and Leibniz, far from thinking so, always uses in its stead the phrase 
inclinat, non necessitat2, to emphasise the immanence of law, or the 
autonomy of every completed being), then Leibniz is not less, but more 
necessitarian than Spinoza. His difference from Spinoza, in fact, lies 
mainly, if not solely, in his clearer recognition of the transcendence, no less 
than the immanence, of the Absolute, which Spinoza has somewhat veiled 
under the apparent insignificance of the difference between natura naturans 
and natura naturata. Yet the Monad of Monads is no supra-mundane, or 
merely transcendent God. 

But if we further ask whether such personality is attainable in the world 
of experience and describable in terms of thought — whether there be any 
actual and visible agent possessed of this true personality, as we have 
agreed to call it, we are in face with a higher stage of the problem of 
personality. And that question in other words brings us back to where we 
began. A true and real personality, a complete individuality is something 
which so transmutes all that we are most accustomed to call by that name 
that it is hardly any use clinging to it, unless to protest against the danger of 
mistaking such expansion and transmutation to be only a blank negation. 
Yet to cling to it too much involves a danger for the true recognition of that 
transcendent’s universality. All human personality, all natural individuality 
is, as Lotze has eloquently pointed out!’, something which falls far short of 
what it professes to be. But in the general failure to unite the universal with 
the particular, or the fact with the idea, there are degrees; and we can at 
least affirm so much as this that the truest individuality and the most real 
personality is not that which is least permeated by thought, but that in which 


thought has had the largest share. Individuality is something more than a 
mere sum of general qualities; — that is certainly the fact; but it is not less 
the fact, that for us an individuality and personality is more perfect and true 
in proportion as more general function and universal character coalesce into 
harmony and power in it. Assert then the initial presence and virtue of 
individuality and personality in the human soul: but remember that it has 
this virtue, not for what it is, but for what it promises and may reasonably 
be expected to be, and that, to realise the promise, it has to behave 
inclusively, rather than exclusively, gather up into itself and make its own 
all content, rather than set itself up in reserve and isolation. 

We have seen that the social organisation, animated as it is by the moral 
idea, is rather the arena on which the true union of mind and matter, of idea 
and nature, of thought and fact may be worked for, than itself the fruition of 
such an effort. All-important is the State; all-important the ethical idea 
which pervades it. But the world of freedom — the ideal world so far made 
actual — is not what it promised to be. ‘Is it not,’ said Plato, ‘the nature of 
things that the actual should always lack the perfection of theory?’ In the 
visible world the State, indeed, rules supreme: ‘it is,’ as Hegel might say in 
the words of his great predecessor in political theory, ‘that Leviathan or 
mortal God to whom under the immortal God we owe our welfare and 
safety.’ But there is something in the State which the State in its palpable 
reality cannot adequately express. If it is highest in the hierarchy of this 
world, the lowest in the ideal kingdom of the Absolute is higher than it. 
Above the State as the embodiment and the guarantee of the moral life, 
there is the realm of Art, Religion, and Philosophy. In them man’s craving 
for individuality and personality finds a satisfaction it could never hope for 
below them: they at least restore the truth and reality of man’s life and of 
the universe in a measure far exceeding what even morality could do. If we 


ask then what Art, Religion, and Science have to show of Personality or 


true realised individuality, the answer is briefly as follows. Had it not been 
that august names have spoken of imitation as the essence of Art-work, we 
should hardly have deemed it possible that men should speak of Realistic 
Art. Yet here, as in Religion and in Science, the epithet is introduced to 
guard against a misconception of the province of Idealism. All Art, all 
Religion, all Science, are and must be idealistic: but they can never be — as 
the familiar phrase puts it — merely idealistic, 1. e. visionary, fantastic, 
unreal. All of them, in other words, may be said to show us ‘the light that 
never was on sea or land’ — the heavenly city — the eternal truth of things. 
But they must, on their peril, show it here and now, and not in a pretended 
or other world. They must — no less than law and morality — work in 
terrestrial materials, and not with superfine celestialities. Mentem mortalia 
tangunt. It is out of the oldest and commonest realities of life and death that 
the poet and the painter make the melodies of heaven sound in our ears, and 
gladden us with the rays of the empyrean. It is out of the hard rock of the 
real that the artist’s rod must strike the well-spring of the ideal. So too, in 
like manner, a religion must show the Divine, but show Him immanent: an 
immanence which, on one hand, shall not drag Godhead down to the level 
of casual reality, nor on the other set Him far off in lonely transcendence. 
The aesthetic faculty, awakened as it is by the natural response of man’s 
perceptions to the harmonies of existence, to the spontaneous coherency of 
its many parts in a united whole, and stimulated by the creative work of 
human art, which moulds even the naturally discordant or unconnected into 
a concordant expression (sometimes it may be, as in handicraft, only to 
satisfy human needs), lifts us above the imperfections and fragmentariness 
of things, above our selfish interest in them, into a frame of mind where 
they are seen whole and perfect, and yet one and veritably individual. In its 
supreme or comprehensive phase it does not deal merely with the beautiful, 
nor merely with the beautiful and sublime. All true art, whether it awakes 


awe or admiration, laughter or tears, whether it melts the soul, or steels it to 
endurance, has a common characteristic; and that is to raise the single 
instance, the prosaic or commonplace fact, into its universal, eternal, 
infinite significance. It frees the fact from the limitations which our 
distractions, our practicality, our temporary hopes and fears, have deeply 
stamped upon it. It is still, after art has dealt with it, to all appearance a 
single fact: but it now has the universe behind it and within it. It carries us 
away from the incompleteness, the pressure of externals, the solicitude for 
the future and the regrets for the past, into a self-contained, self-satisfying 
totality, into freedom and leisure, rest which is not stolid, and action which 
involves no toil. Such a result is partly, as was said, the gift of common 
nature, which speaks peace, comfort, joy, self-possessed fruition for all her 
children when their sense is open and free: partly it comes through those 
select ones among these children who have a larger perception of the 
meaning and inner truth of her works, and who can by a sensible 
reconstruction, which if it is fair and successful will only bring out more 
clearly the unity and harmony which deeper insight detects, help others to 
see and enjoy what they have felt and rejoiced over. Such are the poets — in 
the widest sense — the makers, the seers, who in verse, 1n music, in picture 
and sculpture — who, in human lives, it may be even in the conduct of their 
own, show us how divine a thing is nature and humanity: show us the secret 
and unheard harmonies that to the full-opened ear absorb and transmute the 
lower discords of life and vulgar reality. It is they who give immortality and 
divinity, who make heroes and demigods”™. Or, if they may not be said to 
make them, they half-reveal and half-construct the ideal figures which stand 
high and beneficent in the history of the world. And by those who thus half- 
construct, and half-reveal, are meant not merely the single artists in whom 
the process culminates to final outline and publicity, but the many-voiced 
poesy of the collective human heart which out of its myriad elemental 


springs constitutes the total figure, the august image of the hero, and the 
saint, lending him from its plenitude all that his abstract self seemed to 
want. It is on the tide of national and human enthusiasm that the individual 
artist is lifted up to realise the full significance of his ideal figure, and his 
imaginative craft can only be inspired by the vigour and warmth of the 
collective passion for noble ends and high action. 

Nowhere it would seem is the ideal of personality and many-sided 
individuality more adequately realised. Here, at last, the whole truth of life, 
the indwelling of individual and universal in one body, seems to be realised. 
But it is realised in an ideal. It is — if we analyse it — a synthesis of three 
elements; partly in the material reality which serves as bodily vehicle; 
partly in the conception and technique of the artist; partly in the general 
mind which inspires both the material and the form with its own larger life. 
It is — as its name implies — an artificial product — a synthesis of 
elements which tend to fall apart. Technique varies, conceptions lose their 
interest, the tone of general culture alters, and materials are dependent on 
locality. When that happens, the work of art is left high and dry: no longer a 
living God, but a dead idol, still wondrous, but speaking no more its human 
language. 

So it is with the heroic figures who rise into the purer air of universal 
history. They also — so far as they live with a personal power — are works 
of art: works of real-idealism. For all history which deserves the name, and 
is not mere abstract dry-as-dust chronicle (as to the possibility of which 
utter aridity there may be legitimate doubts), is a work of fiction or 
invention, of reconstruction. It seeks to understand its characters. But to 
understand them it is not (and as historical art cannot be) content with a 
mere reference to motives acting on them from outside. It seeks to 
understand them with and in their times — to see in them the full measure 
of contemporary life and thought which elsewhere has found so meagre 


expression. Such is the artistic completion of personality in the ideal, — 
whether in what is called history, or what is called art. It exaggerates a truth, 
because it loses sight of the background. And that background, which helps 
to constitute such ideal personality, is no constant element. The centuries 
and generations as they roll contribute their varying quota to set, as they 
say, the historical character in its true light, in its fulness and truth of reality. 
And thus this personality of the great leaders of human life is only an image 
and a sign — a fruit of development, no bare fact which remains unchanged 
and always the same. It is rather a personification than a personality. It 
incarnates the living spirit who is universal and eternal in the limits of a 
sensuously-defined individual, and indeed incarnates there only so much as 
the generation it speaks to can see of complete truth. It is only after all a 
vehicle of truth; though a nobler vehicle than social and personal ethics can 
afford. 

As it is felt that the treasure of the idea — that the full power of spiritual 
life — cannot be adequately stored in the earthen vessels of mortality, the 
consummation of personality is forced to recede into the invisible if it 
would be still conceived as attainable. ‘True personality,’ says Lotze, ’is 
with the Infinite,’ What here is fragmentary, is there a rounded total, a 
perfect unity: He alone is absolutely self-determining, self-explaining: is all 
that He means to be, and means all that He is. In a sense, philosophy does 
not hesitate to countersign all this. But, in adopting it, philosophy must 
reserve the right of noting the danger and the ambiguity of such language. 
Religion does well, philosophy may say, in thus insisting upon the 
dependence of all appearance on one Absolute reality; but it is well also not 
to forget that all appearance is also the appearance of that reality or 
Absolute. And in so saying, be it added, philosophy assumes no essential 
superiority to religion. Religion in its fulness, and apart from any theories 


that may grow up under its wing, is more than theory, more than mere 


philosophy: it is the consummating unity of life — the enthusiasm and 
supreme power of life, its consecration and divinisation by its assured 
immanence in the eternal and universal. It is, in short, as was long ago said 
of it, the true life, the light which is the light and life of men; and its 
inspiring principles are faith, hope, and love. But when unassisted religion 
proceeds to set before itself the meaning and lesson of its life, when it 
proceeds to formulate a theory of the world and set out a scheme of world- 
history, it trespasses on the field of knowledge, and is amenable to the 
criticisms of the reflective spirit — the spirit of philosophy. And that 
criticism briefly is to the effect that the religious theory in its ordinary form 
is an imperfect interpretation of the religious experience. Nor is this to 
derogate from the prerogative of the friends of God. It is only to criticise the 
formulae and phrases of dogmatic theology — a theology, however, which 
is as old as religion itself, and which takes different forms from age to age, 
and from one level of thought to another, always in its measure translating 
religious reality, truth, or experience into the categories, naive or artificial, 
simple or complex, of the science (it may be the pseudo-science) of the 
time. Philosophy, therefore, is the criticism of the science of God — that is 
of theology — as it is the criticism of other sciences. For criticism 
philosophy always is: always the reflection upon fixed dogma, and the 
discussion of it till it becomes sensible of its defects, and stands upon 
another and higher plane. And to some it may seem that this is the sole 
function which philosophy can legitimately undertake. ‘Yet,’ as Aristotle 
remarked, ‘the good critic must know what he criticises.” He must not 
merely reflect upon it from outside, but deal with it from the plenitude of 
experience, from the abundance of the heart. If he be a critic then, he cannot 
be a mere critic, but also an agent in the work of reconstruction. Or, if we 
put the thing otherwise; though, as Fichte said (p. 28), philosophy is a 
different thing from life, the true philosopher can never be a mere 


philosopher, but must, if he is to reach the height of his vocation, have also 
entered into the full experience of reality, into the whole truth of life. His 
philosophy will then not be outside of religion and aesthetic perception. In 
its comprehension of all grades and forms of reality and truth, goodness, 
holiness, beauty, will have their place. He also will be among _ the 
theologians. 


And when the philosopher deals with personality in this high, this 
supreme sphere, he will submit that the truth of personality is subordinate to 
the truth of spirituality. He will argue that by sticking too closely and 
fixedly to personality we are running a risk of bringing down the divine to 
the level of the human. If, with Dante, he can say that in its very heart the 
Light Eternal 

‘Mi parve pinta della nostra effige;’ 

he will undoubtedly add with Dante 


‘Oh quanto é corto ‘I dire e come fioco 


Al mio concetto;’ 


or, with the first philosophical theologian who interpreted the experience 
of Christian life, he will rise from the historical Jesus to the inward witness 
of the Spirit. 


1 The legal use of the distinction between ‘real’ and ‘personal’ is only 
partly ‘logical,’ and largely retains traces of the larger logic of life and 
history. Yet, roughly speaking, personal property is what we can, so to 
speak, carry on our backs or in our pockets. 

2 See Spinoza, Cogitata Metaph., Pars Il. cap. 8: ‘Nec fugit nos 
vocabulum (Personalitatis scilicet) quod theologi passim usurpant ad rem 


explicandam: verum quamvis vocabulum non ignoremus eius tamen 


significationem ignoramus: quamvis constanter credamus, in visione Dei 
beatissima Deum hoc suis revelaturum.’ For Hegel, it may be noted, Person, 
so far as he uses the term at all, bears its restricted legal and juridical sense. 
A person is a free intelligence, which realises that independence by 
appropriating an external thing as its sign and property. It probably belongs 
therefore to a world in which people count rather by what they have than by 
what they are; the world of law where rights and duties tend to oppose each 
other. This is not the highest kind of world for human beings. 

3 This one may call the Platonic ideal of the State, where Equity rules 
supreme in the incarnate spirit of wisdom, — a guide adapting its measures 
to circumstances, not tied down to the inflexible letter of one law in an 
incoherent and imperfect code. See the Politicus, p. 294; Phaedrus, p. 275; 
and compare Aristotle’s Wise man whose conduct is not kata Adyov but 
LETH AOYOD. 

* See e. g. Encyclopaedia, § 475. 

> See his ‘Dreams of a Spirit-seer, illustrated by Dreams of Metaphysics.’ 
(Werke, ed. Ros. und Schub. Bd. VII. p. 38 sqq.) 

© It is perilous and misleading (said the ancient Graiae, who dwell on the 
way to the Hesperides of philosophy) to interpret an old system by the 
language of modern (and especially German) idealism. It is much worse, 
replied Perseus, not to interpret it at all, but to repeat its magic ipsissima 
verba, — carefully Latinised, as if they belonged to a cabinet of fossils. 

! Encyclopaedia, §§ 387, 389. 

® The above is an attempt to give a very condensed synopsis of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Mind (Encyclopaedia). 

2 See especially in the Theodicee, part I. § 43 seqq. Cf. Nouv. Ess. II. § 9, 
incline sans necessiter: 1. § 13, La nécessité ne doit pas étre confondue avec 
la détermination. 


1° Microcosmus, Book IX. chap. 4. 


“ See the well-known passage in Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, Book II. 
chap. a. 


CHAPTER XIX. GENESIS IN MENTAL LIFE. 


“’QG)- 


ARISTOTLE, WHO SAW into the nature of abstract entities, remarked that 
the mind was nothing before it exercised itself*. The mind, — and the same 
will turn out true of many things else where it is at first unsurmised, — is 
not a fixed thing, a sort of exceedingly refined substance, which we can lay 
hold of without further trouble. It 1s what it has become, or what it makes 
itself to be. This point, that “To be’ = ‘To have become,’ or rather to have 
made itself, is an axiom never to be lost sight of in dealing with the mind. It 
is easy to talk of and about conscience and freewill, as if these were existing 
things in a sort of mental space, as hard to miss or mistake as a stone and an 
orange, or as if they were palpable organs of mind, as separately observable 
as the eye or ear. One asks if the will is free or not, as glibly as one might 
ask whether an orange is sweet; and the answer can be given with equal 
ease, affirmatively or negatively, in both cases. Everything in these cases 
depends on whether the will has made itself free or not, whether indeed we 
are speaking of the will at all, and on what we mean by freedom. To ask the 
question in an abstract way, taking no account of circumstances, is one of 
those temptations which lead the intellect astray and produce only 
confusion and wordy war — as a good deal of so-called popular 
metaphysics has done. The mind and its phenomena, as they are called, 
cannot be dissected with the same calmness of analysis as other substances 
which adapt themselves to the scalpel: nor is dissection after all more than a 
part of the scientific process, subject to the control of the synthesis in 
physiology. 

The ordinary metaphysician makes his own task easy and his thoughtful 
reader’s a burden, by plunging too lightly in medias res. He wants patience 


— often, perhaps, because he thinks too much of his reader’s impatience at 
analysis — to unravel the tangled mass which human experience, when first 
looked at, presents. He is apt to catch at any end which promises to effect a 
temporary clearance. True philosophy, on the contrary, must show that it has 
got hold of what it means to discuss: it has to construct its subject-matter: 
and it constructs it by tracing every step and movement in its construction 
shown in actual history. The mind is what it has been made and has made 
itself; and to see what it is we must consider it not as an Alpha and Omega 
of research, as popular conception and language tend to represent it, but in 
the stages constituting its process, in the fluidity of its development, in the 
elements out of which it results. We must penetrate the apparent fixity and 
simplicity under which it comes forward, and see through it into the process 
which bears it into being. For, otherwise, the object of our investigation is 
taken, as if it were the most unmistakable thing of sense and fancy, — as if 
everybody were agreed that this and no other were the point in question. 

But in this matter of stability and the reverse, there 1s a broad distinction 
between the natural and the spiritual world. In Nature every step in the 
organisation, by which the Cosmos is developed, has an independent 
existence of its own: and the lowest formation confronts the highest, each 
standing by itself beside the other. Matter and motion, for example, are not 
merely found as subordinate elements entering into the making of a plant or 
an animal. They have a free existence of their own: and the free existence of 
matter in motion is seen in the shape of the planetary system. So, too, 
chemical or electrical phenomena can be observed by themselves, operating 
in spheres where they are untrammeled by the influence of biological 
conditions. It seems, at least at first sight, to be different in the case of mind. 
There the specific types or several stages in the integrating process of 
mental development seem to have no substantive existence in the earlier 


part of the range, and to appear only as states or factors entering into, and 


merged in, the higher grades of development. This causes a peculiar 
difficulty in the study of mind. We cannot seize a formation in an 
independent shape of its own: we must trace it in the growth of the whole. 
Mental fusion and coalescence of elements is peculiarly close, and hardly 
leaves any traces of its constituent factors?. Sensation, for instance, in its 
purity, as mere sensation, is apparently something which we can never 
study in isolation. All the sensation which we can, in the strictly 
psychological (as opposed to the physiological) mode of study, examine, 1. 
e. which we can reproduce in ourselves, is more than mere sensation: it 
includes elements of thought, and probably of desire and will. This, of 
course, makes the difficulties of so-called introspection: difficulties so great 
and real that they have provoked in natural reaction a set against 
introspection altogether, and the adoption of the external observation 
(physiological or so-called psycho-physical) employed in the ‘objective’ 
sciences. And hence when we accept the name, such as intellect, 
conscience, will, &c., as if it expressed something specially existent in a 
detached shape of its own, we make an assumption which it is impossible to 
justify. We are reckoning with paper-money which belongs to no recognised 
currency, and may be stamped as the dealer wills. The consequence is that 
the thing with which we begin our examination is an opaque point, — a 
mere terminus a quo, from which we start on our journey of explication, 
leaving the terminus itself behind us unexplained. 

The constituents of mind do not lie side by side tranquilly co-existent, 
like the sheep beside the herbage on which it browses. Their existence is 
maintained in an inward movement, by which, while they differentiate 
themselves, they still keep up an identity. In our investigations we cannot 
begin with what is to be defined. The botanist, if he is to give us a science 
of the plant, must begin with something whose indwelling aim it is to be 
itself and to realise its own possibility. He must begin with what is not the 


plant, and end with what is; begin, let us say, with the germ which has the 
tendency to pass into the plant. The speculative science of biology begins 
with a cell, and builds these cells up into the tissues and structures out of 
which vegetables and animals are constituted. The object of the science 
appears as the result of the scientific process: or, a science is the ideal 
construction of its object. As in these cases, so in the case of thought. We 
must see it grow up from its simplest element, from the bare point of being, 
the mere speck of being which, if actually no better than nothing, is yet a 
germ which in the air of thought will grow and spread; and see it appear as 
a result due to the ingrowing and outgrowing union of many elements, none 
of which satisfies by itself, but leads onward from abstractions to the 
meeting of abstractions in what is more and more concrete. The will and 
conscience, understanding and reason, of man are not matter-of-fact units to 
be picked up and examined. You must, first of all, make sure what you have 
in hand: and to be sure of that is to see that the mind is the necessary 
outcome of a course of development. The mind is not an immediate datum, 
with nothing behind it, coming upon the field of mental vision with a 
divinely-bestowed array of faculties; but a mediated unity, 1. e. a unity 
which has grown up through a complex interaction of forces, and which 
lives in differences through comprehending and reconciling antagonisms. 

If the mind be not thus exhibited in its process, in the sum and context of 
its relations, we may mean what we like with each mental object that comes 
under our observation: but with as much right another observer may mean 
something else. We may, of course, define as we please: we may build up 
successive definitions into a consistent total: but such a successful 
arrangement is not a real science. Unless we show how this special form of 
mind is constituted, we are dealing with abstractions, with names which we 
may analyse, but which remain as they were when our analysis is over, and 


which seem like unsubstantial ghosts defying our coarse engines of 


dissection. They are not destroyed: like immaterial and aery beings they 
elude the sword which smites them, and part but to re-unite. The name, and 
the conception bodied forth in it, is indeed stagnant, and will to all 
appearance become the ready prey of analysis: but there is something 
behind this materialised and solidified conception, this worn-out counter or 
sign, which mere analysis cannot even reach. And that underlying nature is 
a process or movement, a meeting of elements, which it is the business of 
philosophy to unfold. The analyst in this case has dealt with ideas as if they 
were a finer sort of material product, a fixed and assailable point: and this is 
perhaps the character of the generalised images, which take the place of 
thoughts in our customary habits of mind. But ideas, when they have real 
force and life, are not hard and solid, but, as it were, fluid and transparent, 
and can easily escape the divisions and lines which the analytical intellect 
would impose. Perhaps some may think that it is unwise to fight with ghosts 
like these, and that the best plan would be to disregard this war of words 
altogether. But, on the other hand, it may be urged that such unsubstantial 
forms have a decided reality in life: that men will talk of them and conjure 
by their means, with or without intelligence; and that the best course is to 
understand them. It will then be seen that it is our proper work as 
philosophers to watch the process, by which the spiritual unity divides and 
yet retains its divided members in unity. Even in the first steps we take to 
get areal hold of an object we see this. To understand it, we must deprive it 
of its seeming independence. Every individual object is declared by the 
logician to be the meeting of two currents, the coincidence of two 
movements. It concentrates into an undecompounded unit, — at least such 
it appears to representative or material thought, — two elements, each of 
which it is in turn identifiable with. The one of these elements has been 
called the self-same (or identity), the universal, the genus, the whole: while 
the second is called the difference, the particular, the part. And by these two 


points of reference it is fixed, — by two points which are for the moment 
accepted as stationary. What has thus been stated in the technical language 
of Logic is often repeated in the scientific parlance of the day, but with 
more materialised conceptions and in more concrete cases. The dynamic 
theory of matter represents it as a unity of attraction and repulsion. A 
distinguished Darwinian remarks that ‘all the various forms of organisms 
are the necessary products of the unconscious action and reaction between 
the two properties of adaptability and heredity, reducible as these are to the 
functions of nutrition and reproduction. The terms ‘action and reaction’ are 
hardly sufficient, it may be, to express the sort of unity which is called for: 
but the statement at least shows the reduction of an actual fact to the 
interaction of two forces, the meeting of two currents. The one of these is 
the power of the kind, or universal, which tends to keep things always the 
same: the other the power of localised circumstances and _ particular 
conditions, which tends to render things more and more diversified. The 
one may be called a centripetal, the other a centrifugal force. If the one be 
synthetic, the other is analytic. But such names are of little value, save for 
temporary distinction, and must never be treated as permanent differences 
which explain themselves. The centre 1s relative, and so is the totality. 

Thus it is that the so-called Evolutionist explains the origin of natural 
kinds. They are what they severally are by reason of a process, a struggle, 
by alliances and divisions, by re-unions and selections. They are not 
independent of the inorganic world around them: it has entered into their 
blood and structure, and made them what they are. To understand them we 
must learn all we can of the simpler and earlier forms, which have left 
traces in their structure: traces which, without the existence of such more 
primitive forms, we might have misunderstood, or have passed by 
unperceived. And, again, we learn that our hard and fast distinctions are 
barely justified by Nature. There, kind in its extreme examples seems to run 


into kind, and we do not find the logically-exact type accurately embodied 
anywhere. Our classifications into genera and species turn out to be in the 
first instance prompted by a practical need to embrace the variety in a 
simple shape. But though perfectly valid, so far as we use them for such 
ends, they tend to lead us false, if we press them too far. 

And when we have seen so much, we may learn the further lesson that 
the variety of organisation, animal and vegetable, is only the exhibition in 
an endless detail by single pictures, more or less complementary, more or 
less inclusive of each other, of that one vital organisation in principle and 
construction which we could not otherwise have had presented to us. In a 
million lessons from the vast ranges of contemporary and of extinct life 
there is impressed upon the biological observer the idea of that system of 
life-function and life-structure which is the goal of biological science. The 
interest in the mere variety whether of modern or of primeval forms of life 
is as such merely historical; its truer use is to enable the scientific 
imagination to rise above local or temporary limitations. And thus in the 
end the records and guesses of evolution in time and place serve to build up 
a theory of the timeless universal nature of life and organisation. 

And what is true of Nature is equally true of the Mind. For these two, as 
we have already seen, are not isolable from each other. Neither the mind nor 
the so-called external world are either of them self-subsistent existences, 
issuing at once and ready-made out of nothing. The mind does not come 
forth, either equipped or un-equipped, to conquer the world: the world is not 
a prey prepared for the spider, waiting for the mind to comprehend and 
appropriate it. The mind and the world, the so-called ‘subject’ and so-called 
‘object,’ are equally the results of a process: and it is only when we isolate 
the terminal aspects of that process, and in the practical business of life 
forget the higher theoretical point of view, that we lose sight of their origin, 
and have two worlds facing each other. As the one side or aspect of the 


process gathers feature and form, so does the other. As the depth and 
intensity of the intellect increases, the limits of the external world extend 
also. For the psychical life is just the power which maintains a continuing 
correlation between the body and its environment, and between the various 
elements in that environment. It is the unity in which that correlation lives 
and is aware of itself. It is the subject-object, which sets one element 
against another, and gives it quasi-independence. The mind of the savage is 
exactly measured by the world he has around him. The dull, almost animal, 
sensation and feeling, which is what we may call his mental action, is just 
the obverse of the narrow circumference that girdles his external world. The 
beauty and interest of the grander phenomena of terrestrial nature, and of 
the celestial movements, are ideally non-existent for a being, whose whole 
soul is swallowed up in the craving for food, the fear of attack, and the 
lower enjoyments of sense. In the course of history we can see the intellect 
growing deeper and broader, and the limits of the world recede 
simultaneously with the advance of the mind. This process or movement of 
culture takes place in the sequence of generations, and in the variety of 
races and civilisations spread over the face of the world. But here too, the 
higher science, not resting in the merely historical inquiry, takes no interest 
in the medium of time, and merely uses it to supply material for the rational 
sequence of ideas’. 

The objective world of knowledge is really at one with the subjective 
world: they spring from a common source, what Kant called the ‘original 
synthetic unity of apperception.’ The distinction between them flows from 
abstraction, from failure to keep in view the whole round of life and 
experience. The subjective world — the mind of man — is really 
constituted by the same force as the objective world of nature: the latter has 
been translated from the world of extension, with its externality of parts in 
time and space, into an inner world of thought where unity, the fusion or 


coalescence of all types and forms, is the leading feature. The difficulty of 
passing from the world of being to the world of thoughts, from notion to 
thing, from subject to object, from Ego to Non-ego, is a difficulty which 
men have unduly allowed to grow upon them. It grows by talking of and 
analysing mere being, mere thought, mere notion, or mere thing. And it will 
be dispelled when it is seen that there is no mere being, and no mere 
thought: that these two halves of the unity of experience — the unity we 
divide and the division we unify in every judgment we make — are 
continually leaning out of themselves, each towards the other. But men, 
beginning as they must from themselves, and failing to revise and correct 
their stand-point till it became an dpyy7 avom0@etoc, argued from a belief 
that the individual mind was a fixed and absolute centre, from which the 
universe had to be evaluated. In Hegel’s words, they made man and not God 
the object of their philosophy2. So that Kant really showed the outcome of a 
system which acted on the hypothesis that man in his individual capacity 
was all in all. Hegel, on his own showing, came to prove that the real scope 
of philosophy was God; — that the Absolute is the ‘original synthetic unity’ 
from which the external world and the Ego have issued by differentiation, 
and in which they return to unity. 

If this be so, then there 1s behind the external world and behind the mind 
an organism of pure types or forms of thought, — an organism which 
presents itself, in a long array of fragments, to the senses in the world of 
nature, where all things lie outside of one another, and which then 1s, as it 
were, reflected back into itself so as to constitute the mind, or spiritual 
world, where all parts tend to coalesce in a more than organic unity. The 
deepest craving of thought, and the fundamental problem of philosophy, 
will accordingly be to discover the nature and law of that totality or 
primeval unity, — the totality which we see appearing in the double aspect 
of nature and mind, and which we first become acquainted with as it is 


manifested in this state of dis-union. To satisfy this want is what the Logic 
of Hegel seeks. It lays bare the kingdom of those potent shades, — the 
phases of the Idea — which embodies itself more concretely in the external 
world of body, and the inward world of mind. The psychological or 
individualist conditions, which even in the Kantian criticism sometimes 
seem to set up mind as an entity parallel to the objects of nature, and 
antithetic to nature as a whole, have fallen away. Reason has to be taken in 
the whole of its actualisation as a world of reason, not in its bare possibility, 
not in the narrow ground of an individual’s level of development, but in the 
realised formations of reasonable knowledge and action, as shown in Art 
and Life, Science and Religion. In this way we come to a reason which 
might be in us or in the world, but which, being to a certain extent different 
from either, was the focus of two orders of manifestations. 

To ascertain that ultimate basis of the world and mind was the chief thing 
philosophy had to see to. But in order to do this, a good deal of preliminary 
work was necessary. The work of Logic, as understood by Hegel, involves a 
stand-point which is not that of every-day life or reflection on experience. It 
presupposes the whole process from the provisional starting-point which 
seems at first sight simplest and universally acceptable, upwards to the 
unhypothetical principle which — though at a long distance — it involves 
and leads up to, or presupposes. We all know Aristotle’s dictum ’Ev totic 
aicOntoic TA vonta éotiv: Nihil in intellectu quod non prius in sensu. The 
fact of sense and feeling is the fact of experience: or rather the fact and 
reality of experience is the underlying truth which the expression of it in 
terms of sense and perception inadequately interprets. Even in the principles 
of sensation there 1s judgment, thought, reasoning: but it needs eliciting, re- 
statement, opening up, and explanation. The Phenomenology of Mind 1s, as 
Hegel himself has said, his voyage of discovery. It traces the path, and 
justifies the work of traversing it, from the ill-founded and imperfect 


certainties of sense and common-sense, up through various scientific, 
moral, and religious modes of interpreting experience and expressing its net 
sum of reality, till it culminates in the stand-point of ‘pure thought,’ of 
supreme or ‘absolute’ consciousness. It is certainly not a history of the 
individual mind: and equally little is it a history of the process of the 
intellectual development of the race. In a way it mixes up both. For its main 
interest is not on the purely historical side. It indulges in bold transitions, in 
sudden changes of scene from ancient Greece and Rome to modern 
Germany, from public facts and phases of national life to works of fiction 
(compare its use of Goethe’s Faust and his version of Rameau s Nephew). It 
lingers — for historical accuracy and proportion unduly — over the period 
of Kant and Fichte, and reads Seneca by the light of the Sorrows of Werther. 
For its aim is to gather from the inspection of all ways in which men have 
attempted to reach reality the indication of their several content of truth, and 
of the several defects from it, so as to show the one necessary path on which 
even all their errors converge and which they serve to set out in clearer 
light. 

Hegel’s philosophy is undoubtedly the outcome of a vast amount of 
historical experience, particularly in the ancient world, and implies a 
somewhat exhaustive study of the products of art, science, politics, and 
religion. By experience he was led to his philosophy, not by what is called a 
priori reasoning. It is curious indeed to observe the prevalent delusion that 
German philosophy is the ‘high priori road,’ — to hear its profundity 
admired, but its audacity and neglect of obvious facts deplored. The fact is 
that without experience neither Hegel nor anybody else will come to 
anything. But, on the other hand, experience is in one sense only the yet 
undeciphered mass of feeling and reality, the yet unexpounded psychical 
content of his life; or, taken in another acceptation, it is only a form which 


in one man’s case means a certain power of vision, and in another a 


different degree. One man sees the idea which explains and unifies 
experience as actuality: to the other man it is only a subjective notion. And 
even when it is seen, there are differences in the subsequent development. 
One man sees it, asserts it on all hands, and then closes. Another sees it, and 
asks if this is all, or if it is only part of a system. An appeal to ‘my 
experience’ is very much like an appeal to ‘my sentiments’ or ‘my 
feelings’: it may prove as much or as little as can be imagined: in other 
words, it can prove nothing. The same is true of the appeal to 
consciousness, that oracle on whose dicta it has sometimes been proposed 
to found a system of philosophy. By that name seems meant the 
deliverances of some primal and unerring nucleus of mind, some real and 
central self, whose voice can be clearly distinguished from the mere 
divergent cries of self-interest and casual opinion. That such discernment is 
possible no philosophy will seek to deny: but it is a discernment which 
involves comparison, examination, and reasoning. And in that case the 
appeal to consciousness is the exhortation to clear and deliberate thinking. 
While, on another side, it hints that philosophy does not — in the end — 
deal with mere abstractions, but with the real concrete life of mind. And if 
an appeal to other people’s experience is meant, that is only an argument 
from authority. What other people experience is their business, not mine. 
Experience means a great deal for which it is not the right name: and to give 
an explanation of what it is, and what it does, would render a great service 
to English methodologists. 

There are, however, two modes in which these studies to discover the 
truth may appear. In the one case they are reproduced in all their 
fragmentary and patch-work character. They are supposed to possess a 
value of their own, and are enunciated with all the detail of historic 
incident. The common-place books of a man are, as it were, published to 
instruct the world and give some hint of the extent of his reading. But, in 


the other case, the scaffolding of incident and externality may be removed. 
The single facts, which gave the persuasion of the idea, are dismissed, as 
interesting only for the individual student on his way to truth: or, if the 
historical vehicle of truth be retained at all, it is translated into another and 
intellectual medium. Such a history, the quintessence of extensive and deep 
research, is presented in the Phenomenology. The names of persons and 
places have faded from the record, as if they had been written in evanescent 
inks, — dates are wanting, — individualities and their biographies yield up 
their place to universal and timeless principles. Such typical forms are the 
concentrated essence of endless histories. They remind one of the 
descriptions which Plato in his Republic gives of the several forms of 
temporal government. Or, to take a modern instance, the Hegelian 
panorama of thought which presents only the universal evolution of 
thought, — that evolution in which the whole mind of the world takes the 
place of all his children, whether they belong to the common level, or stand 
amongst representative heroes, — may be paralleled to English readers by 
Browning’s poem of Sordello. There can be no question that such a method 
is exposed to criticism, and likely to excite misconception. If it tend to give 
artistic completeness to the work, it also tantalises the outsider who has a 
desire to reach his familiar standing-ground. He wishes a background of 
time and space, where the forms of the abstract ideas may be embodied to 
his mind’s eye. In most ages, and with good ground, the world has been 
sceptical, when it perceived no reference to authorities, no foot-notes, no 
details of experiments made: nor is it better disposed to accept provisorily, 
and find, as the process goes on, that it verifies itself to intelligence. 


1 De Anima, iii. 4. 

2 A philological parallel may make this clearer. ‘The Indo-German,’ says 
Misteli (Typen des Sprachbaues, p. 363), ‘embraces or condenses several 
categories in a single idea in a way which though less logical is more 


fruitful; for in this way he procures graspable totals with which he can work 
further, and not patch-work which would crumble away in his hands. Our 
He includes four grammatical categories, which work not separately, but as 
a whole: — third person, masculine gender, singular, nominative; whereas 
the Magyar o is the vehicle only of one category, the third person, which is 
either determined as singular by the context, or as plural by the addition of 
k: gender in these languages does not exist: and as subject again 6 1s 
specially interpreted from the context. The unification of the four categories 
makes He an individual and a word; the generality and isolation of one 
category makes o an abstract and a stem.’ 

3 Hackel, Nattirliche Schépfungs-Geschichte, p. 157. 

+ See above, pp. 155, 198. 

> Hegel’s Werke, vol. 1. p. 15. 


CHAPTER XX. GENERAL LAW OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
HISTORY. 


Oe 


‘THE ORDER AND concatenation of ideas,’ says Spinoza, ’is the same as 
the order and concatenation of things*.’” The objective world at least of acts 
and institutions develops parallel with the growth and system of men’s 
ideas. In the tangled skein which human life and reality present to the 
observer, the only promising clue is to be found in the process by which in 
history the past throws light on the present and gets light in return. There in 
the stream of time and in the expanses of space the condensed results, the 
hard knots, which present life offers for explanation, are broken up into a 
vast number of problems, each presenting a different aspect, and one 
helping towards a fairer and clearer appreciation of another. 

The present medium of general intelligence and theory in which we live 
embraces in a way the results of all that has preceded it, of all the steps of 
culture through which the world has risen. But in this body of intellectual 
beliefs and ideas with which our single soul is clad, — in this common soil 
of thought, — the several contributions of the past have been half or even 
wholly obliterated, and are only the shadows of their old selves. What in a 
former day was a question of all-engrossing interest has left but a trace: the 
complete and detailed formations of ancient thought have lost their 
distinctness of outline, and have shrunk into mere shadings in the contour of 
our intellectual world. Questions, from which the ancient philosophers 
could never shake themselves loose, are now only a barely perceptible 
nuance in the complex questions of the present day. Discussions about the 
bearings of the ‘one’ and the ‘many,’ puzzles like those of Zeno, and the 
casuistry of statesmanship such as is found in the Politics of Aristotle, have 


for most people little else than an antiquarian interest. We scarcely detect 
the faint traces they have left in the ‘burning questions’ of our own age. We 
are too ready to forget that the past is never altogether annihilated, and that 
every step, however slight it may seem, which has once been taken in the 
movement of intellect, must be traversed again in order to understand the 
constitution of our present intellectual world. To outward appearance the 
life and work of past generations have so completely lost their organic 
nature, with its unified and vital variety, that in their present phase they 
have turned into hard and opaque atoms of thought. The living forces of 
growth, as geologists tell us, which pulsed through the vegetables of one 
period are suspended and put in abeyance: and these vegetables turn into 
what we call the inorganic and inanimate strata of the earth. Similarly, when 
all vitality has been quenched or rendered torpid in the structures of 
thought, they sink into the material from which individuals draw their 
means of intellectual support. This inorganic material of thought stands to 
the mind, almost in the same way as the earth and its products stand to the 
body of a man. If the one is our material, the other is our spiritual 
substance. In the one our mind, as in the other our body, lives, moves, and 


has its being. 


But in each case besides the practical need, which bids us consume the 
substance as dead matter, and apply it to use, there is the theoretical bent 
which seeks to reproduce ideally the past as a living and fully developed 
organism. ‘This past,’ says Hegel, ’is traversed by the individual, in the 
same way as one who begins to study a more advanced science repeats the 
preliminary lessons with which he had long been acquainted, in order to 
bring their information once more before his mind. He recalls them: but his 
interest and study are devoted to other things. In the same way the 
individual must go through all that is contained in the several stages in the 


growth of the universal mind: but all the while he feels that they are forms 
of which the mind has divested itself, — that they are steps on a road which 
has been long ago completed and levelled. Thus, points of learning, which 
in former times tasked the mature intellects of men, are now reduced to the 
level of exercises, lessons, and even games of boyhood: and in the progress 
of the schoolroom we may recognise the course of the education of the 
world, drawn, as it were, in shadowy outline?.’ 

The scope of historical investigation therefore is this. It shows how every 
shading in the present world of thought, which makes our spiritual 
environment, has been once living and actual with an independent being of 
its own. But it also reveals the presence of shades and elements in the 
present which if our eyes had looked on the present alone we should 
scarcely have suspected: and it thus enables us to interpolate stages in 
development of which the result preserves only rudimentary traces. And, 
when carried out in a philosophical spirit, it shows further, that in those 
formations, which are produced in each period of the structural 
development of reason, the universe of thought, or the Idea, is always whole 
and complete, but characterised in some special mode which for that period 
seems absolute and final. Each form or ‘dimension’ of thought, in which the 
totality is grasped and unified, is therefore not so simple or elementary as it 
may seem to casual observers regarding only the simplicity of language: it 
is a total, embracing more or less of simpler elements, each of which was 
once an inferior total, though in this larger sphere they are reduced to unity. 
Thus each term or period in the process is really an individualised whole, 
with a complex interconnexion and contrast included in it: it is concrete. No 
single word or phrase explains it: yet it is one totality, — a rounded life, 
from which its several spheres of life must be explained. But when that 
period is passing away, the form of its idea is separated, and retained, apart 
from the life and mass of the elements which constituted it a real totality; 


and then the mere shading or shell, with only part of its context of thought, 
is left abstract. When that time has come, a special form, a whole act in the 
drama, of humanity has been transformed into an empty husk, and is only a 
name. 

The sensuous reality of life, as it is limited in space and time, and made 
palpable in matter and motion, is however the earliest cradle of humanity. 
The environment of sense is prior in the order of time to the environment of 
thought. Who, it may be asked, first wrought their way out of that 
atmosphere of sense into an ether of pure thought? Who first saw that in 
sense there was yet present something more than sensation, — that the 
deliverances of sense-perception rest upon and involve relations, ties, 
distinctions, which contradict its self-confidence and carry us beyond its 
simple indications?. Who laid the first foundations of that world of reason 
in which the civilised nations of the modern period live and move? The 
answer is, the Greek philosophers: and in the first place the philosophers of 
Elea. For Hegel the history of thought begins with Greece. All that preceded 
the beginnings of Greek speculation, and most that lies outside it, has only a 
secondary interest for the culture of the West. 

But ‘many heroes lived before the days of Agamemnon,’ The records of 
culture no longer begin with Greece. Even in Hegel’s own day, voices, like 
those of the poet Rickert (in his ‘habilitation’-exercise), were heard 
declaring that the true fountain of European thought, the real philosophy, 
was to be sought in the remoter East. Since the time of Hegel, the study of 
primitive life, and of the rise of primitive ideas in morals and religion, has 
enabled us to some extent to trace the early gropings of barbarian fancy and 
reason. The comparative study of languages has, on the other hand, partly 
revealed the contrivances by which human reason has risen from one grade 
of consciousness to another. The sciences of language and of primitive 
culture have revealed new depths in the development of thought, where 


thought is still enveloped in nature and sense and symbols, — depths which 
were scarcely dreamed of in the earlier part of the present century. Here and 
there, investigators have even supposed that they had found the cradle of 
some elements in art, religion, and society, or, it may be, of humanity itself. 

These researches have accomplished much, and they promise to 
accomplish more. They help us perhaps to take a juster view of the early 
Greek thinkers, and show how much they still laboured under conditions of 
thought and speech from which their struggles have partly freed us. But for 
the present, and with certain explanations to be given later, it may still be 
said that the birthday of our modern world is the moment when the Greek 
sages began to construe the facts of the universe. Before their time the 
world lay, as it were, in a dream-life. Unconsciously in the womb of time 
the spirit of the world was growing, — its faculties forming in secresy and 
silence, — until the day of birth when the preparations were completed, and 
the young spirit drew its first breath in the air of thought. A new and to us 
all-important epoch in the history of thought begins with the Greeks: and 
the utterances of Parmenides mark the first hard, and still somewhat 
material, outlines of the spiritual world in which we live. Other nations of 
an older day had gathered the materials: in their languages, customs, 
religions, &c., there was an unconscious deposit of reason. It was reserved 
for the Greeks to recognise that reason: and thus in them reason became 
conscious. 

For us, then, it was the Greek philosophers who distinctly drew the 
distinction between sense and thought, and who first translated the actual 
forms of our natural life into their abbreviated equivalents in terms of logic. 
The struggle to carry through this transition, this elevation into pure 
thought, is what gives the dramatic interest to the Dialogues of Plato and 
keeps the sympathy of his readers always fresh. Socrates, we are told, first 
taught men to seek a general definition: not to be content with having — 


like Pythagoreans — their meaning wrapped up inseparably in psychical 
images and quasi-material symbols. He taught them to refer word to fellow 
word, to elicit the underlying idea by the collision and comparison of 
instances, to get at the ‘content’ which was identical in all the multiplicity 
of forms. He taught them, in — brief, to think: and Plato carried out widely 
and deeply the lesson. The endeavour to create an ideal world, which, at its 
very creation, seems often to be transformed into a refined and attenuated 
copy of the sense-world, meets us in almost every page of his Dialogues. In 
Aristotle this effort, with its concomitant tendency to give ‘sensible’ form to 
the ideal, is so far over and past; and some sort of intellectual world, 
perhaps narrow and inadequate, is reached, — the logical scheme in which 
immediate experience was expressed and codified. What these thinkers 
began, succeeding ages have inherited and promoted. 

In the environment of reason, therefore, which encompasses the 
consciousness of our age, are contained under a generalised form and with 
elimination of all the particular circumstances, the results won in the 
development of mind and morals. These results now constitute the familiar 
joints and supports in the framework of ordinary thought: around and upon 
them cluster our beliefs and imaginations. During each epoch of history, the 
consciousness of the world, at first by the mouth of its great men, its 
illustrious statesmen, artists, and philosophers, has explicitly recognised, 
and translated into terms of thought, — into logical language, — that 
synthesis of the world which the period had practically secured by the 
action of its children. That activity went on, as is the way of natural 
activities, spontaneously, through the pressure of need, by an immanent 
adaptation of means to ends, not in conscious straining after a result. For the 
conscious or reflective effort of large bodies of men is often in a direction 
contrary to the Spirit of the Time. This Spirit of the Time, the absolute 


mind, which is neither religious nor irreligious, but infinite and absolute in 


its season, is the real motive principle of the world. But that Spirit of the 
Time is not always the voice that is most effective at the poll, or rings 
loudest in public rhetoric. It is often a still small voice, which only the wise, 
the self-restrained, the unselfish hear. And he who hears it and obeys it, not 
he who follows the blatant crowd, is the hero. It is only to a mistaken or an 
exaggerated hero-worship, therefore, that Hegel can be said to be a foe. 
Great men are great: but the Spirit of the Time is greater: their greatness lies 
in understanding it and bringing it to consciousness. The man, who would 
act independently of his time and in antagonism to it, is only the exponent 
of its latent tendencies. Nor need the synthesis be always formulated by a 
philosopher in order to leaven the minds of the next generation. The whole 
system of thought, — the theory of the time, — its world, in short, 
influences minds, although it is not explicitly formulated and stated: it 
becomes the nursery of future thought and speculation. Philosophy in its 
articulate utterances only gives expression to the silent and half-conscious 
grasp of reason over its objects. But when the adaptation is not merely 
reached but seen and felt, when the synthesis or world of that time is made 
an object of self-consciousness, the exposition has made an advance upon 
the period which preceded. For that period started in its growth from the last 
exposition, the preceding system of philosophy, after it had become the 
common property of the age, and taken its place in their mental equipment. 
Each exposition or perception of the synthesis by the philosopher 
restores or re-affirms the unity which in the divided energies of the period, 
in its progressive, reforming, and reactionary aspects, in its differentiating 
time, had to a great extent been lost. By the reforming, progressive, and 
scientific movement of which each period is full, the unity or totality with 
which it began is shown to be defective. The value of the initial synthesis is 
impaired; its formula is found inadequate to comprehend the totality: and 
the differences which that unity involved, or which were implicitly in it, are 


now explicitly affirmed. But the bent towards unity is a natural law making 
itself felt even in the period of differentiation. And it makes itself felt in the 
pain of contradiction, of discord, of broken harmony. And that pain — 
which is the sign of an ever-present life that refuses to succumb to the 
encroaching elements — is the stimulus to re-construction. Only so far as 
pain ceases to be pain, as it benumbs, and deadens, does it involve 
stagnation: as pain proper, felt as resistance to an inner implicitly victorious 
principle, it stimulates and quickens to efforts to make life whole again. The 
integrating principle is present and active. There is then an effort, a re- 
action; the feeling has to do something to make itself outwardly felt: the 
implicit has to be actually put in its place, forced as it were into action and 
set forth?: and the existing contrasts and differences which the re-forming 
agency has called into vigorous life are lifted from their isolation, and show 
of independence, and kept, as it were, suspended in the unity*. The 
differences are not lost or annihilated: but they come back to a centre, they 
find themselves, as it were, at home: they lose their unfair prominence and 
self-assertion, and sink into their places as constituents in the embracing 
organism2. The unity which comes is not however the same as the unity 
which disappeared, however much it may seem so. The mere notion — the 
inner sense and inner unity — has put itself forward into the real world: it is 
no longer a mere subjective principle, but as moulded into actuality, into the 
objective world, it has become an Idea. (Begriff is now /dee.) For the Idea is 
always more than a notion: it is a notion translated into objectivity, and yet 
in objectivity not sinking into a mere congeries of independent parts, but 
retaining them ‘ideally’ — united by links of thought and service — in its 
larger ideal-reality. It is all that the object ought to be (and which in a sense 
it must be, if it is at all), and all that the subject sought to be and looked 
forward to. 


The mind of the world moves, as it were, in cycles, but with each new 
cycle a difference supervenes, a new tone is perceptible. History, which 
reflects the changing aspects of reality, does and does not repeat itself. The 
distinctions and the unity are neither of them the same after each step as 
they were before it: they have both suffered a change: it is a new scene that 
comes above the horizon, however like the last it may seem to the casual 
observer. Thus when the process of differentiation 1s repeated anew, it is 
repeated in higher terms, multiplied, and with a higher power or wider 
range of meaning®. Each unification however is a perfect world, a complete 
whole: it is the same sum of being; but in each successive level of advance 
it receives a fuller expression, and a more complexly-grouped type of 
features. Such is the rhythmic movement, — the ebb and flow of the world, 
always recurring with the same burden but, as we cannot but hope, with 
richer variety of tones, and fuller sense of itself. The sum of actuality, the 
Absolute, is neither increased nor diminished. The world, the ultimate 
reality of experience and life, was as much a rounded total to the Hebrew 
Patriarchs as it is to us: without advancing, it has been, we may say, in its 
expression deepened, developed, and organised. In one part of the sway of 
thought, however, there is a harder, narrower, insistance (by practical and 
business minds) on the sufficiency of a definite principle to satisfy all wants 
and to make all mysteries plain, and a disposition to ignore all other 
elements of life: at another, there is a fuller recognition of the differences, 
gaps, and contradictions, involved in the last synthesis, — which 
recognition it is the tendency of scientific inquiry, of reforming efforts, of 
innovation, to produce: and in the last period of the sway, there is a stronger 
and more extended grasp taken by the unity pervading these differences, — 
which is the work appointed to philosophy gathering up the results of 


science and practical amendments. 


To this rhythmical movement Hegel has appropriated the name of 
Dialectic. The name came in the first instance from Kant, but ultimately 
from Plato, where it denotes the process which brings the ‘many’ under the 
‘one,’ and divides the ‘one’ into the ‘many.’ But how, it may be asked, does 
difference spring up, if we begin with unity, and how do the differences 
return into the unity? In other words, given a universal, how are we ever to 
get at particulars, and how will these particulars ever give rise to a real 
individual? Such is the problem, in the technical language of the Logic of 
the ‘Notion.’ And we may answer, that the unity or universal in question is 
either a true and adequate or an imperfect unity. In the latter case it is a 
mere unit, amid other units, bound to them and serving to recall them by 
relations of contrast, complement, similarity. It is one of many, — a 
subordinate member in a congeries, and not the One. If, on the contrary, it 
be a true Unity, it is a concrete universal, — the parent of perpetual variety. 
The unity, if it be its genuine shape which is formulated by philosophers, is 
not mere monotony without differences. If it is a living and real Idea, 
containing a complex inter-action of principles: it is not a single line of 
action, but the organic confluence of several. No one single principle by 
itself is enough to state a life, a character, or a period. But as the unity 
comes before the eye of the single thinker, it is seldom or never grasped 
with all its fulness of life and difference. The whole synthesis, although it is 
implicitly present and underlies experience and life as its essential basis, 1s 
not consciously apprehended, but for the most part taken on one side only, 
one emphatic aspect into which it has concentrated itself. And even if the 
master could grasp the whole, could see the unity of actuality in all its 
differences, (and we may doubt whether any man or any philosopher can 
thus incarnate the prerogative of reason,) his followers and the popular 
mind would not imitate him. While his grasp of comprehension may 
possibly have been thorough, though he may have seen life whole through 


all its differences, inequalities, and schisms, and with all these reduced or 
idealised to their due proportions, into the unity beyond, the crowd who 
follow him are soon compelled to lay exclusive stress on some one side of 
his theory. Some of them see the totality from one aspect, some from 
another. It is indeed the whole which in a certain sense they see: but it is the 
whole narrowed down to a point. While his theory was a comprehensive 
and concrete grasp, including and harmonising many things which seem 
otherwise wide apart, theirs is abstract and inadequate: it fixes on a single 
point, which is thus withdrawn from its living and meaning-giving context, 
and left as an empty name. Now it is the very nature of popular reasoning to 
tend to abstractions, in this sense of the word. Popular thought wants the 
time and perseverance necessary to retain a whole truth, and so is contented 
with a partial image. It seeks for simple and sharp precision: it likes to have 
something distinctly before it, visible to the eye of imagination, and capable 
of being stated in a clear and unambiguous formula for the intellect. And 
popular thought — the dogmatic insistence on one-sided truth — is not 
confined to the so-called non-philosophic world: just as, on the other hand, 
the inclusive and comprehensive unity of life and reality is seen and felt and 
recognised by many — and felt by them first — who have no claim to the 
technical rank of philosophers. Popular thought is the thought which skims 
the surface of reality, which addresses itself to the level of opinion prevalent 
in all members of the mass as such, and does not go beyond that into the 
ultimate and complex depths of experience. 

Thus it comes about that the concrete or adequate synthesis which should 
have appeared in the self-conscious thought of the period, when it reflected 
upon what it was, has been replaced by a narrow and one-sided formula, an 
abstract and formal universal, a universal which does not express all the 
particulars. One predominant side of the synthesis steals the place of the 
total: what should have been a comprehensive universal has lowered itself 


into a particular. Not indeed the same particular as existed before the union: 
because it has been influenced by the synthesis, so as to issue with a new 
colouring, as if it had been steeped in a fresh liquid. But still it is really a 
particular: and as such, it evokes a new particular in antagonism to it and 
exhibiting an element latent in the synthesis. If the first side of the antithesis 
which claims unduly to be the total, or universal, be called Conservative, 
the second must be called Reforming or Progressive. If the first step is 
Dogmatic, the second is Sceptical. If the one side assumes to be the whole, 
the other practically refutes the assumption. If the one agency clings blindly 
to the unity, — as when pious men rally round the central idea of religion, 
the other as tenaciously and narrowly holds to the difference, — as when 
science displays the struggle for existence and the empire of chance among 
the myriads of aimless organisms. They are two warring abstractions, each 
in a different direction. But as they are the offspring of one parent, — as 
they have each in their own way narrowed the whole down to a point, it 
cannot but be that when they evolve or develop all that is in them, they will 
ultimately coincide, and complete each other. The contradiction will not 
disappear until it has been persistently worked out, — when each opposing 
member which was potentially a total has become what it was by its own 
nature destined to be. And this disappearance of the antithesis is the 
reappearance of the unity in all its strength, reinforced with all the wealth of 
new distinctions. 

Thus on a large scale we have seen the law of growth, of development, 
of life. It may be called growth by antagonism. But the antagonism here is 
over-ruled, and subject to the guidance of an indwelling unity. Mere 
antagonism — if there be such a thing — would lead to nothing. A mere 
positive or affirmative point of being would lead to no antithesis, were it 
not, so to speak, a point floating in an ether of larger life and being, whence 


it draws an outside element which it overcomes, assimilates and absorbs. A 


bare national mind only grows to richer culture, because it lives in a 
universal human life, and can say Nihil humani a me alienum puto. So too 
the mere unit is always tainted with a dependence on outside: or it is always 
implicitly more than a mere unit: and what seems to come upon it from 
outside, is really an enemy from within, and it falls because there is treason 
within its walls. The revolution succeeds because the party of conservative 
order is not so hard and homogeneous as it appears. So, too, it is the 
immanent presence of the complete thought, of the Idea, which is the heart 
and moving spring that sets going the pulse of the universal movement of 
thought, and which reappears in every one of these categories to which the 
actualised thought of an age has been reduced. In every term of thought 
there are three stages or elements: the original narrow definiteness, claiming 
to be self-sufficient, — the antagonism and criticism to which this gives 
rise, — and the union which results when the two supplement and modify 
each other. In the full life and organic unity of every notion there is a 
definite kernel, with rigid outlines as if it were immovable: there is a 
revulsion against such exclusiveness, a questioning and critical attitude: and 


there is the complete notion, where the two first stages interpenetrate. 


Eth. ii 7. 

2 Phenomenologiedes Geistes, p. 22. 

3 Gesetzt. 

* Aufgehoben. 

> Idee: Ideeller Weise. 

° Potenz. 

! ‘Nicht nur die Einsicht in die Abhangigkeit des Einzelnen vom Ganzen 
ist allein das Wesentliche; ebenso dass jedes Moment selbst unabhangig 
vom Ganzen das Ganze ist, und dies ist das Vertiefen in die Sache.’ (Hegels 
Leben, p. 548.) 


CHAPTER XXI. ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE | AND THE 
ORDINARY LOGIC. 


Oe 


THE ORDINARY LOGIC-BOOKS have made us all familiar with the popular 
distinction between Abstract and Concrete. By a concrete term they mean 
the name of an existence or reality which is obvious to the senses, and is 
found in time and place; — or they mean the name of an attribute when we 
expressly or tacitly recognise its dependence upon such a thing of the 
senses. When, on the contrary, the attribute is forcibly withdrawn from its 
context and made an independent entity in the mind, the term expressing it 
becomes in the usual phraseology abstract. Any term therefore which 
denotes a non-sensible or intelligible object would probably be called 
abstract. And there is something to be said for the distinction, which, 
though unsuccessful in its expression, has some feeling of the radical 
antithesis between mere being and mere thought. It is true, that in the 
totality of sense and feeling, in the full sense-experience, there is a concrete 
fulness, as it were, an infinite store of features and phases waiting for 
subsequent analysis to detect. In the real kind of actual nature there is an 
inexhaustible mine of properties, which no artificial classification and 
description can ever come to the end of. Every quality which we state, 
every relation which we predicate, is a partial and incomplete element in 
this presupposed reality, this implicit concrete; and as such is abstract, and 
comparatively unreal. It is something forcibly torn out of and held apart 
from its context. But on the other hand the concrete reality is not at first 
real, but implicit: it becomes really concrete only as it re-embraces, and re- 
constitutes in its totality the elements detected by analysis. But the popular 
distinction forgets this, and gives the title and rank of concrete to what very 


poorly deserves the name, viz. to the yet undiscerned reality denoted by a 
substantive name. Yet there can be little doubt that the popular use of these 
terms, or the popular apprehension of what constitutes reality, — for that is 
what it comes to, — is sufficiently represented by the ordinary logic-books. 
So that, if the whole business of the logician lies in formulating the 
distinctions prevalent in popular thought, the ordinary logic is correct. 

Now the popular logic of the day, — the logic which has long been 
taught in our schools and universities — has three sources. — In the first 
place, but in a slight degree, it trenches upon the province of psychology, 
and gives some account of the operation by which concepts or general ideas 
are supposed to be formed, and of the errors or fallacies which naturally 
creep into the process of reasoning. This is the more strictly modern, the 
descriptive part of our logic-books. — But, secondly, the logic of our youth 
rests in a much higher degree upon the venerable authority of Aristotle. 
That logic, within its own compass, was a masterpiece of analysis, and for 
many centuries maintained an ascendency over the minds of men, which it 
well deserved. But it was not an analysis of thought or knowledge as a 
whole, and it treated its subject in fragments. It gave in one place an 
analysis of science and in another an analysis of certain methods, which 
could be observed in popular discussions and practical oratory. As Lord 
Bacon remarked, it did little else than state and, it may be, exaggerate the 
rationale of argumentation. A high level of popular thought it 
unquestionably was, which Aristotle had to investigate, — a level which 
many generations of less favoured races were unable to reach. But there 
were defects in this Logic which fatally marred its general usefulness, when 
the limited scope of its original intention had been lost sight of. The 
thoughts of Greece, it has been said, were greatest and most active in the 
line of popular action for the city and the public interest, in the discussions, 
the quibbles, the fallacies, and rhetorical arts of the barber’s shop and the 


‘agora.’ The aim of such exercises was to convince, to demonstrate, to 
persuade, to overcome; — it might be for good and truth, but also it might 
not. And accordingly the Logic of Aristotle has been said to have for its end 
and canon the power to convince and to give demonstrative certainty. There 
is some ground, it may be, for this charge. The ancient logician seems to 
luxuriate in a rank growth of forms of sophism, and in an almost childlike 
fondness for variety of argumentative method. He seems resolved to trace 
the wayward tricks of thought and its phases through every nook and 
cranny, to exhaust all the permutations and complications of its elements. 
But let us be just, and remember that all this was in the main a speculative 
inquiry — for the sake of theory. It developed the powers of judgment and 
inference, just as the modern research for new metals, new plants, or new 
planets, develops the powers of observation. Both have some value in the 
material results they discover: but, after all, the mental culture they give is 
the main thing. And the talents quickened by deductive research are no whit 
less valuable than those owed to the other. Forms are essential, even if it be 
possible to make the terrible mistake of regarding them as all-important to 
the exclusion of matter. 

And then, this is not the whole truth. There is a perfectly serious Greek 
science — Mathematics — a science of many branches: a science which, 
from Plato downwards, always stood in alliance with the studies of 
philosophy. Now, it might be said, perhaps with ground, that the conception 
of mathematical method too much dominated all attempts to get at the 
rationale of science, and led to the supremacy of syllogism. It would be 
fairer perhaps to put this objection in another shape. We should then say 
that the logic of Aristotle, — the Analytics — is too much restricted to 
dealing with the most general and elementary principles of reasoning. But 
this is not in itself a fault. It becomes a fault only where there is no growth 
in philosophy — when it is merely handed on from master to pupil; and 


where there is a tendency to put philosophic doctrine to immediate use. To 
expend the whole energy of intellect in laying bare the general principles, 
the fundamental method, of knowledge and inference, is precisely what the 
founder of a science has a duty to do. But the beginning thus made requires 
development — and development which is fruitful must proceed by 
correction and antithesis, no less than by positive additions. It was not given 
to Aristotle’s logic to be so carried on. His logic, like his system in general, 
had no real successor to carry it on in the following generation: and when in 
the less original ages of early Byzantine rule it again found students, it had 
become a quasi-sacred text which could only be commented on, not 
modified and developed. From the great Exegetai of Greece it passed 
westward to Boethius and eastward to the Syrian and Persian commentators 
in the early centuries of the Caliphate. From these, and from other 
intermediaries, it may be, it finally culminated in the work of the Latin 
Schoolmen of the later Middle Ages. But the very reverence which all these 
expositors felt for the text of the Philosopher rendered true development 
impossible. 

Then, on the other hand, the lust of practical utility caused a grave 
misconception of what logic can do. For Aristotle, logic is a scientific 
analysis of the modes of inference; its uses are those which follow 
intrinsically from all noble activity freely and zealously prosecuted. But 
with the death of Aristotle the great days of knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge and divine wisdom were over. The Stoics into whose hands the 
chief sceptre of philosophy, directly or indirectly, passed never rose above 
the conception of life as a task and a duty, and of all other things, literature, 
science, and art, as subservient to the performance of that task. The 
conception is an ennobling one: but only with a relative or comparative 
nobility. It ennobles, if it is set beside and against the view that life is a 
frivolous play, a sport of caprice and selfishness. But it darkens and narrows 


the outlook of humanity, when it loses sight of life as a joy, a self-enlarging 
and self-realising freedom, of life as in its supreme phase Oewpia — or the 
enjoyment of God. To the Stoic, therefore, — and to the dominant Christian 
theory which entered to some extent on the Stoic inheritance — logic, like 
the rest of philosophy, was something only valuable because ultimately it 
helped to save the soul. 

It thus sunk into the position of an Organon or instrument. To the Stoic, 
— for instance to Epictetus — its value was its use to establish the doctrines 
of the Stoic faith, by confuting the ill-arranged and futile inferences on 
which were founded the aims and approvals of ordinary worldly life. To the 
Christian, again, it served as a method for putting into systematic shape 
(under the guidance of certain supreme categories or principles also 
borrowed from Greek thought) the variety of fundamental and derivative 
aspects which successive minds, pondering on the power and mystery of the 
Christian faith, had set forward as its essential dogmas. It thus helped to 
build up (out of the leading ideas of Greek metaphysics, and the principles 
emerging in the earliest attempts to formulate the law of Christ) that 
amalgam of the power of a divine life with the reflective thought of the 
teachers of successive generations, which constitutes the dogmatic creed of 
Christendom. Such a reconstruction in thought of the reality which 
underlies experience — (in this case the experience of the Christian life), is 
inevitable if man is to be man, a free intelligence, and not a mere animal- 
like feeling. But its success is largely, if not entirely, dependent on the value 
of the logic and metaphysics which it employs: and it would be a bold thing 
to say that the subtle, abstract, and unreal system of Neo-Platonist and Neo- 
Aristotelian thought was an organon adequate to cope with the breadth and 
depth, latent if not very explicit, in the fulness and reality of the religious 
life. 


Yet even as an Organon, Logic had to sink to a lower rank. As 
traditionalism grew supreme, and religion ossified into a stereotyped form 
of belief and practice, logic had less to do as an organiser of dogma. It sank, 
or seemed to sink (for it would be rash to speak too categorically of an 
epoch of thought so far removed from modern sympathy and understanding 
as the age of the Schoolmen), into a futile (and as it seems occasionally 
almost a viciously-despairing) play with pro and contra, — into a lust of 
argumentation which in masters like Ockam comes perilously close to 
scepticism or agnosticism. More and more, Scholastic thought, which, at 
one time, had been in the centre of such intellectual life as there was, came 
to be stranded on the shore, while the onward-flowing tide spread in other 
directions. These were the great days of logical sway, when it seemed as if 
logic could create new truth: as if forms could beget matter. So at least ran 
an outside rumour, which was probably based on some amount of real folly. 
But the more important point was that the old logic had lost touch with 
reality. New problems were arising, which it was — without a profound 
reconstruction — quite incapable of solving. Of these there were obviously 
two — not unconnected perhaps, but arising in different spheres of life. 
There was the revival of religious experience, growing especially since the 
thirteenth century with an ever-swelling stream in the souls of men and 
women, till it burst through all bounds of outward organisation in the 
catastrophe of the Reformation. Luther may have been historically unjust 
(as Bacon afterwards was) to the ‘blind heathen master,’ as he called 
Aristotle: but he was governed by a true instinct when (unlike the 
compromise-loving Melanchthon) he found the traditional system of logic 
and metaphysics no proper organon for the new phase of faith and theory. 
So, too, the new attempts at an inception and instauration of the sciences 
grew up outside the walls of old tradition, and were at first perhaps 
discouraged and persecuted as infidel and heretical, and were, even without 


that burden, pursued at much hap-hazard and with much ignorance both in 
aims and methods. Intelligent onlookers, — especially if inspired by an 
enthusiasm for the signs of an age happier for human welfare — could not 
but sec how needful it was to come to some understanding on the aims and 
methods of the rising sciences. 

This want, which he keenly felt, Francis Bacon tried to satisfy. He 
pointed out, vaguely, but zealously and in a noble spirit, the end which that 
new logic had to accomplish. Bacon, however, could not do more than state 
these bold suggestions: he had not the power to execute them. He imagined 
indeed that he could display a method, by which science would make 
incredible advances, and the kingdom of truth in a few years come into the 
world. But this is a sort of thing which no man can do. Plato, if we take his 
Republic for a political pamphlet, had tried to do it for the social life of 
Athens. What Plato could not do for the political world of Greece, Bacon 
could not do for the intellectual world in his time: for as the Athenian 
worked under the shadow of his own state, over-mastered even without his 
knowledge by the ordinances of Athens, so the Englishman was evidently 
enthralled by the medieval conceptions and by the logic which he 
condemned. What Aristotle had for ages been supposed to do, no 
philosopher could do for the new spirit of inquiry which had risen in and 
before the days of Bacon. That spirit, as exhibited in his great 
contemporaries, Bacon, as he has himself shown, could not rightly 
understand or appreciate. He failed, above all, to recognise the self- 
corrective, tentative, and hypothetical nature, of all open inquiry. But one 
need not for this disparage his work. It showed a new sense of the 
magnitude of the modern problem: it set prominently forward the 
comprehensive aim of human welfare: and by its conception of the ‘forma’ 
it kept science pledged to a high ideal. But Bacon could only play the part 
of the guide-post: he could not himself lay down the road. And negatively 


he could warn against the belief that mathematics could generate or do 
more indeed than define the sciences. The spirit of free science, of critical 
investigation, of inductive inquiry, must and did constitute its forms, 
legislation, and methods for itself. For no philosopher can lay down laws or 
methods beforehand which the sciences must follow. The logician only 
comes after, and, appreciating and discovering the not always conspicuous 
methods of knowledge, endeavours to gather them up and give them their 
proper place in the grand total of human thought, correcting its inadequacies 
by their aid, and completing their divisions by its larger unities. Or rather 
this is a picture of what English logic might have done. But it does not do 
so in the ordinary and accepted text-books on the subject. What it does do, 
is rather as follows. To the second and fundamental part which it subjects to 
a few unimportant alterations, — 1. e. to the doctrine of terms, propositions, 
and reasonings, — it subjoins an enumeration of the methods used in the 
sciences. 

To the rude minds of the Teutonic peoples the logical system of Aristotle 
had seemed almost a divine revelation. From the brilliant intellect of Greece 
a hand was stretched to help them in the arrangement of their religious 
beliefs. The Church accepted the aid of logic, foreign though logic was to 
its natural bent, as eagerly as the young society tried for a while to draw 
support from the ancient forms of the Roman Empire. So with the advance 
of the Sciences in modern times some hopeful spirits looked upon the 
Inductive Logic of Mill in the light of a new revelation. The vigorous action 
of the sciences hailed a systematic account of its methods almost as eagerly 
as the strong, but untaught intellect of the barbarian world welcomed the 
lessons of ancient philosophy. For the first time the sciences, which had 
been working blindly or instinctively, but with excellent success, found 
their procedure stated clearly and definitely, yet without any attempt to 
reduce their varied life to the Procrustean bed of mathematics, which had 


once been held to possess a monopoly of method. The enormous influence 
of the physical sciences saw itself reflected in a distinct logical outline: and 
the new logic became the dominant philosophy. Such for a while was the 
proud position of the Inductive Logic. Enthusiastic students of science in all 
countries, who were not inaccessible to wider culture, used quotations from 
Mill to adorn and authorise their attempts at generalisation and theory. A 
period of speculation in the scientific world succeeded the period of 
experiment, in which facts had been collected and registered. A chapter on 
Method became a necessary introduction to all higher scientific treatises. In 
our universities methodology was prodigally applied to the study of ancient 
philosophy. And so long as the scientific epoch lasts in its one-sided 
prominence, so long the theory of inductive and experimental methods may 
dominate the intellectual world. 

But the Inductive Logic hardly rose to the due sense of its situation. It 
has not held to the same high ideal as Bacon set before it. It has planted 
itself beside what it was good enough to call the Deductive Logic, and 
given the latter a certain toleration as a harmless lunatic, or an old pauper 
who had seen better days. Retaining the latter with certain modifications, 
although it has now lost its meaning in the changed outlines of the 
intellectual world, Inductive Logic adds a methodology of the sciences, 
without however founding this methodology upon a comprehensive analysis 
of knowledge as a whole, when enlarged and enlightened by the work of the 
sciences. Hence the two portions, — the old logic, mutilated and severed 
from the Greek world it grew out of, and the new Inductive or specially- 
scientific logic, not going beyond a mere classification of methods, — can 
never combine, any more than oil and water. And the little psychology, 
which is sometimes added, does not facilitate the harmony. 

But Inductive Logic should have adopted a more thorough policy. There 
can only be one Logic, which must be both inductive and deductive, but 


exclusively, and in parts, neither. To achieve that task however Logic must 
not turn its back indifferently on what it calls metaphysics, and it must rise 
to a higher conception of the problems of what it calls psychology. 

In these circumstances the ordinary logic, in its fundamental terms, is 
more on the level of popular thought, than in a strictly scientific region, and 
does not attempt to unite the two regions, and examine the fundamental 
basis of thought on which scientific methods rest. The case of Concrete and 
Abstract will illustrate what has been said. To popular thought the sense- 
world is concrete: the intellectual world abstract. And so it is in the ordinary 
logic. To Hegel, on the contrary, the intellectual interpretation of the world 
of reality and experience is a truer and thus a more concrete description of it 
than that contained in a series of sense-terms. Now the difference between 
the two uses of the term is not a mere arbitrary change of names. When the 
philosopher denies the concreteness of the sense-world, and declares that it, 
as merely sensible, is only a mass of excluding elements, a ‘manifold,’ and 
in the second instance a series of abstractions, drawn out of this congeries 
by perception, the change of language marks the total change of position 
between the philosophic and the popular consciousness. Reality and 
concreteness as estimated by the one line of thought are the very reverse of 
those of the other. A mere sense-world to the philosopher is a world which 
wants unity, which is made up of bits imperfectly adjusted to each other, 
and always leading us to look for an explanation of them in sources outside 
them. The single things we say we perceive, — the here and the now we 
perceive them in — are found, upon reflection and analysis, to depend upon 
general laws, on relations that go beyond the single, — on what is neither 
here nor now, but everywhere and timeless. The reality of the thing is found 
to imply a general system of relations which make it what it is. Sense- 
perception in short is the beginning of knowledge: and it begins by taking 


up its task piecemeal. It rests upon a felt totality: and to raise this to an 
intelligible totality, it must at first only isolate one attribute at a time. 

The apprehension of a thing from one side or aspect, — the apprehension 
of one thing apart from its connexions, — the retention of a term or formula 
apart from its context, — is what Hegel terms ‘abstract.’ Ordinary terms are 
essentially abstract. They spring from the analysis of something which 
would, in the first stage of the process, in strictness be described not as 
concrete, but as chaos: — as the indefinite or ‘manifold’ of sensation. But 
the first conceptions, which spring from this group when it is analysed, are 
abstract: they are each severed from the continuity of their reality. To 
interpret our feeling, our experience as felt, we must break it up. But the 
first face that presents itself is apt to impress us unduly, and seems more 
real, because nearer feeling: on the other it is more unreal, because less 
adequate as a total expression of the felt unity. In the same sense we call 
Political Economy an abstract science, because it looks upon man as a 
money-making and money-distributing creature, and keeps out of sight his 
other qualities. Our notions in this way are more abstract or more concrete, 
according as our grasp of thought extends to less or more of the relations 
which are necessarily pre-supposed by them. On the other hand, when a 
term of thought owns and emphasises its solidarity with others, when it is 
not circumscribed to a single relation, but becomes a focus in which a 
variety of relations converge, when it is placed in its right post in the 
organism of thought, its limits and qualifications as it were recognised and 
its degree ascertained, — then that thought is rendered ‘concrete.’ A 
concrete notion is a notion in its totality, looking before and after, connected 
indissolubly with others: a unity of elements, a meeting-point of opposites. 
An abstract notion is one withdrawn from everything that naturally goes 
along with it, and enters into its constitution. All this is no disparagement of 
abstraction. To abstract is a necessary stage in the process of knowledge. 


But it is equally necessary to insist on the danger of clinging, as to an 
ultimate truth, to the pseudo-simplicity of abstraction, which forgets 
altogether what it is in certain situations desirable for a time to overlook. 

In a short essay, with much grim humour and quaint illustrations, Hegel 
tried to show what was meant by the name ‘abstract,’ which in his use of it 
denotes the cardinal vice of the ‘practical’ habit of mind. From this essay, 
entitled ‘Who is the Abstract Thinker+?’ it may be interesting to quote a few 
lines. A murderer is, we may suppose, led to the scaffold. In the eyes of the 
multitude he is a murderer and nothing more. The ladies perhaps may make 
the remark that he is a strong, handsome, and interesting man. At such a 
remark the populace is horrified. “What! a murderer handsome? Can 
anybody’s mind be so low as to call a murderer handsome? You must be 
little better yourselves.” And perhaps a priest who sees into the heart, and 
knows the reasons of things, will point to this remark, as evidence of the 
corruption of morals prevailing among the upper classes. A student of 
character, again, inquires into the antecedents of the criminal’s up-bringing: 
he finds that he owes his existence to ill-assorted parents; or he discovers 
that this man has suffered severely for some trifling offence, and that under 
the bitter feelings thus produced he has spurned the rules of society, and 
cannot support himself otherwise than by crime. No doubt there will be 
people who when they hear this explanation will say “Does this person then 
mean to excuse the murderer?” In my youth I remember hearing a city 
magistrate complain that book-writers were going too far, and trying to root 
out Christianity and good morals altogether. Some one, it appeared, had 
written a defence of suicide. It was horrible! too horrible! On further 
inquiry it turned out that the book in question was the Sorrows of Werther. 

‘By abstract thinking, then, is meant that in the murderer we see nothing 
but the simple fact that he is a murderer, and by this single quality 
annihilate all the human nature which is in him. The polished and 


sentimental world of Leipsic thought otherwise. They threw their bouquets, 
and twined their flowers round the wheel and the criminal who was fastened 
to it. — But this also is the opposite pole of abstraction. — It was in a 
different strain that I once heard a poor old woman, an inmate of the 
workhouse, rise above the abstraction of the murderer. The sun shone, as 
the severed head was laid upon the scaffold. “How finely,” said the woman, 
“does God’s gracious sun lighten up Binder’s head!” We often say of a poor 
creature who excites our anger that he is not worth the sun shining on him. 
That woman saw that the murderer’s head was in the sunlight, and that it 
had not become quite worthless. She raised him from the punishment of the 
scaffold into the sunlit grace of God. It was not by wreaths of violets or by 
sentimental fancies that she brought about the reconciliation: she saw him 


in the sun above received into grace.’ 


+ ‘Wer denkt abstrakt!’ (Vermischte Schriften, vol. ii. p. 402.) 


CHAPTER XXIl. FROM SENSE TO THOUGHT. 
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INDUCTION AND EXPERIENCE are names to which is often assigned the 
honour of being the source of all our knowledge. But what induction and 
experience consist in, is what we are supposed to be already aware of; and 
that 1s — it may be briefly said — the concentration of the felt and sense- 
given fragments into an intimate unity. The accidents and fortunes that have 
befallen us in lapses of time, the scenes that have been set before and 
around us in breadths of space, are condensed into a mood of mind, a 
habitual shading of judgment, or frame of thought. The details of fact re- 
arrange themselves into a general concept; their essence gets distilled into a 
concentrated form. Their meaning disengages itself from its embodiment, 
and floats as a self-sustaining form in an ideal world. Thus if we look at the 
larger process of history, we see every period trying to translate the 
sensuous fact of its life into a formula of thought, and to fix it in definite 
characters. The various parts of existence, and existence as a whole, are 
stripped of their sensible or factual nature, in which we originally feel and 
come into contact with them, and are reduced to their simple equivalents in 
terms of thought. From sense and immediate feeling there is, in the first 
place, generated an image or idea which at least represents and stands for 
reality; and from that, in the second place, comes a thought or notion 
proper, which holds the facts in unity. 

The phenomenon may, perhaps, be illustrated by the case of numbers. To 
the adult European, numbers and numbering are an obvious and essential 
part of our scheme of things that seems to need no special explanation. But 
the experience of children suggests its artificiality, and the evidence from 
the history of language corroborates that surmise. If number be in a way 


describable as part of the sense-experience, or total impression, it certainly 
does not come upon us with the same passivity on our part as the perception 
of taste or colour, or even of shape. It postulates a higher grade of activity. 
As Plato says, it ‘awakes the intelligence’: it implies a question and looks 
forward to an answer: it is thus the first appearance of what in its later 
fullness will be called ‘Dialectic,’ To put it otherwise: Numbering can only 
proceed where there is a unit, and an identity: it implies a one, and it 
implies an infinite repetibility of that one+ It thus postulates the double 
mental act, first of reducing the various to its basis of identity, and, 
secondly, of performing a synthesis of the identical units thus created. In the 
highly artificial world in which we live all this seems simple enough. The 
products of machinery, articles of furniture, dress, &c., &c., are already 
uniform items: and the strokes of a clock seem almost to invite summation. 
But in free nature this similarity is much less obviously stamped on things: 
and the products of primitive art — of literal manu-facture — display an 
individuality, an element of personal taste, even, which is necessarily 
lacking in things turned out by machinery. Thus it was necessary, before we 
could number, to reduce the qualitatively different to a quantitative equality 
or comparability. There are indeed some instances, in that nearest of things 
to us, the human body, which might help. There is the obvious similarity of 
organs and limbs which go in pairs, and which might easily suggest a dual, 
as, SO to speak, a sensuous fact amongst other facts. Again, there is the hand 
and its five fingers, or the two hands and the ten fingers. The five or ten, as 
a whole naturally given, suggest a grouping of numbers in natural 
aggregates. The fingers, again, (and here we may keep at first to the fingers 
proper, minus the thumb,) may be without much ingenuity said to give us a 
set of four, naturally distinct, yet naturally alike, and needing, so to speak, 
the minimum of intelligence to create the numerical scale from one to four. 


It is by them, indeed, that Plato, it may be unconsciously, illustrates the 


genesis of number. Here in short you have the natural abacus of the nations, 
but one restricted, first, perhaps to the group 1-4, secondly to the group 1- 
10. 

We have seen how the dual was, in certain instances, almost a natural 
perceptive fact. But when it is so envisaged, it is hardly recognised as 
number strictly so called. It is only a fresh and peculiar sensuous attribute of 
things: a thing which has the quality of duplication, not a thought which is 
the synthesis of two identical units. It is a sort of accident, not part of a 
regular system or series. So again with the plural, which may appear in 
several shapes before it is assigned to its proper place as a systematic 
function of the singular. If the Malay, in order to say ‘the king of all apes’ 
has to enumerate one after another the several sub-species of ape, or if to 
express ‘houses’ he has to reduplicate the singular, to insert a word meaning 
‘all’ or ‘many,’ we can see that the conception of number is for him still in 
the bonds of sense. It is not a synthetic category, but only a material 
multitude. But in other cases the plural proper is almost confounded with 
the so-called ‘collective.’ It is not an unfamiliar fact in Greek and Latin that 
the plural has acquired a meaning of its own, — not the mere multiple of its 
singular; as also that the collective term is occasionally used as an abstract, 
occasionally as the more or less indeterminate collection of the individuals. 
Such plurals and such collectives represent a stage of language and 
conception when the aggregate of singulars form a uniquely-qualified case 
of the object. And the peculiarity of them is seen in the way the plurality is 
immersed in and restricted to the special class of objects: as e. g. when in 
English the plurality of a number of ships is verbally stereotyped as against 
the plurality of a number of sheep, or of partridges (fleet, flock, covey). In 
such instances the category of number is completely pervaded and modified 
by the quality of the objects it is applied to. So, in the Semitic languages, 
the so-called “broken plural’ is a quasi-collective, which grammatically 


counts as a feminine singular (like so many Latin and Greek collectives): 
and whereas the more regular plural is generally shown by separable affix, 
this quasi-collective plural enters the very body of the word by vowel- 
change, indicating as it were by this absorption the constitution of a 
specifically new view of things. On the other hand, it may be said, there is 
in this collective a trace of the emergence of the universal and identical 
element through the generalisation due to the conjunction of several 
similars all acting as one? 

In a true plural, on the contrary, it 1s required that the sign of number be 
clearly eliminated from any peculiarities of its special object, and be 
distinctly separated from the collective. And similarly the true numeral has 
to be realised in its abstractness, as a category per se. And to do this 
requires some amount of abstraction. In Greek, for example, we meet the 
distinction between numbers in the abstract, pure numbers (such as four and 
six), and bodily or physical numbers (such as four men, six trees)*. The 
geometrical aspect under which numbers were regarded by the Greeks, e. g. 
as oblong or square numbers, bears in the same direction. But another 
phenomenon in language tells the tale more distinctly*. Abundantly in 
Sanscrit and Greek, more rarely in Zend and Teutonic, and here and there in 
the Semitic languages, we meet with what is known as the dual number, a 
special grammatical form intended to express a pair of objects. The witty 
remark of Du Ponceau? concerning the Greek dual, that it had apparently 
been invented only for lovers and married people, may illustrate its uses, 
but hardly suffices to explain its existence in language. But a comparison of 
barbarian dialects serves to show that the dual is, as 1t were, a prelude to the 
plural, — a first attempt to grasp the notion of plurality in a definite way, 
which served its turn in primitive society, but afterwards disappeared, when 
the plural had been developed, and the numerals had attained a form of their 


own. If this be so, the dual is what physiologists call a rudimentary organ, 
and tells the same story as these organs do of the processes of nature. 

The language of the Melanesian island of Annatom, one of the New 
Hebrides, may be taken as an instance of a state of speech in which the dual 
is natural. That language possesses a fourfold distinction of number in its 
personal pronouns, a different form to mark the singular, dual, trial, and 
plural: and the pronoun of the first person plural distinguishes in addition 
whether the person addressed is or is not included in the ‘we-two,’ ‘we- 
three,’ or ‘we-many’ of the speaker®. The same language however possesses 
only the first three numerals, and in the translation of the Bible into this 
dialect it was necessary to introduce the English words, four, five, &c. The 
two facts must be taken together: the luxuriance of the personal pronouns 
and the scanty development of numerals in such languages are two 
phenomena of the same law. The numeral ‘four’ to these tribes is said to 
bear the meaning of ‘many’ or ‘several,’ Another fact points in the same 
direction. In many languages, such as those of China, Further India and 
Mexico, it is customary in numbering to use what W. von Humboldt has 
called class-words. Here it is felt that an artificial unity has to be created, a 
common denominator found, and all reduced to it, before any summation 
can be carried out. Scholars and officials, in Chinese, can only be classed 
under the rubric of ‘jewel’ or dignity: and animals or fish by ‘tails,’ as if 
thereby only could one get a handle to hold them and count them. (The 
idiom still lingers in western languages: as in English, heads of cabbage, or 
of cattle: or German, sechs Mann Soldaten.) So in Malay, instead of ‘five 
boys’ the phrase used is ‘boy five-man’: in other words, the numerals are 
supposed to inhere as yet in objects of a special kind or common 
occurrencet. And among the South Sea Islanders the consciousness of 
number is decidedly personal: that is to say, the distinction between one and 
two is first conceived as a distinction between ‘I’ and ‘we two.’ Even this 


amount of simplification surpasses what is found amongst some Australian 
tribes. There we find four duals: one for brothers and sisters: one for parents 
and children: one for husbands and wives: and one between brothers-in- 
law’. Each pair has a different form. We thus seem to see to what early 
language is applied: not to designate the objects of nature, but the members 
of the primitive family and their interests. The consciousness of numbers 
was first awakened by the need of distinguishing and combining the things 
that belonged to and specially interested men and women in the narrow 
circle of barbarian life®. It is not altogether imaginative in principle, though 
it may be occasionally surmise in details, to connect the rise of grammatical 
forms with the temperament and character of the people, and therefore with 
its social organisation. If the Bantoo or Caffir languages of Southern Africa 
instead of a single third personal pronoun and third personal termination to 
the verb use the separate forms corresponding to the ten class-prefixes of 
the nouns, it must be in accordance with the general spirit and system of 
these tribes. The various plural forms, if they persist, will reflect 
contemporary modes of life. 

Numbers were at first immersed in the persons, and then, as things came 
to be considered also, in the things numbered. The mind seems to have 
proceeded slowly from the vague one to definite numbers. And the first 
decided step was taken towards an apprehension of numbers when two was 
distinguished from one, and the distinction was made part of the personal 
terminations. The plural was a further step in the same direction: the real 
value of which, however, did not become apparent until the numerals had 
been separately established in forms of their own. When that was 
accomplished, the special form of the dual became useless: it had outlived 
its purpose, and henceforth it ceased to have, any but that poetical beauty of 
old association which often adorns the once natural, but now obsolete 
growths of the past. When the numerals were thus emancipated from their 


material and sensuous environment, quantity was translated from outward 
being in its embodiments into a form of thought. At first, indeed, it was 
placed in an ethereal or imaginative space, the counterpart as it were of the 
sensuous space in which it had been previously immersed. It became a 
denizen of the mental region, as it had been before a habitant of the sense- 
world. 

The mind was informed with quantity in the shape of number: but it does 
not follow from this, that the new product was comprehended, or the 
process of its production kept in view. Like all new inventions (and 
numeration may fairly be classed under that head), it was laid hold of, and 
all its consequences, results, and uses estimated and realised by the practical 
and defining intellect. In one direction, it became, like many new inventions 
in the early days of society, a magic charm, and was invested with mystery, 
sacredness, and marvellous powers. But the intelligent mind, — the 
understanding, — resolved to make better use of the new instrument: and 
that in two ways, in practical work and in theory. On the one hand it was 
applied practically in the dealings of life, — in commerce, contracts, 
legislation, and religion. On the other hand, the new conception of number, 
which common sense and the instinctive action of men had evolved, was 
carried out in all its theory: it was analysed in all directions, and its 
elements combined in all possible ways. The result was the science of 
arithmetic, and mathematics in general. Such consequences did the 
reflective understanding derive from the analysis of its datum, — the fact of 
quantity freed from its sensuous envelope. 

The general action of understanding, and of practical thought, is of this 
kind. It accepts the representative images which have emerged from 
sensation, as they occur: and tries to appreciate them, to give them 
precision, to carry them into details, and to analyse them until their utmost 
limits of meaning are explored. Where they have come from, and where 


they lead to, — the process out of which they spring, and which fixes the 
extent of their validity, — are questions of no interest to the 
understanding”. It takes its objects, as given in popular conception, as fixed 
and ultimate entities to be expounded in detail. 

We have taken number as one example of the transference of a sensible 
or sense-immersed fact into a form of thought: but a form which 1s still 
placed in a superior or mental space. One advantage of taking number as 
illustration, is that numbered things are distinguished from numbers in an 
emphatic and recognised way. Nobody will dispute that the abstraction, as it 
is called, has an existence of its own, and can be made a legitimate object of 
independent investigation. But if the process be more obvious in the case of 
the numerals, there must have been a similar course of development leading 
to the pronouns, the prepositions, and the auxiliary verbs — to what has 
been called the ‘formal’ or ‘pronominal’ or ‘demonstrative’ element, the 
connective and constructive tissue of language. Whether these pronominal 
‘roots’ form a special and originally-distinct class of their own, or are 
derived from a transmutation of more material or substantial elements, is a 
question on which linguistic research casts as yet no very certain light. It is 
true that on the one hand etymology is mainly silent on the origin of 
pronouns, numerals, and the more fundamental prepositions (1. e. cannot 
refer them to roots significant of qualitative being): and one need not lay 
much stress on remarks, like that of Gabelenz", that in the Indo-Chinese 
languages the words for J, five, fish have a like sound, as do those for thou, 
two, ear, or that J am, originally means J breathe. In all languages — 
though with immense diversities of degree, this formal element has attained 
a certain independence. And in many instances we can more or less trace 
the process by which there grew up in language an independent world of 
thought: we can see the natural existence passing out of the range of the 


senses into spiritual relations. Before our eyes a world of reason is slowly 


constituting itself in the history of culture: and we, who live now, enter 
upon the inheritance which past ages have laid up for us. 


There is, however, a difference between the way in which these results 
look to us now, and the way in which they originally organised themselves. 
The child who begins to learn a language in the lesson-books and the 
grammars finds the members of it all, as it were, upon one level: adjectives, 
adverbs, prepositions, and verbs confront him with the same authority and 
rank. This appearance is deceptive: it may easily suggest that the words are 
not members in an organism, in and out of which they have developed. And 
this organism of thought has its individual types, expressed in the great 
families of human speech. Its generic form (as drawn out in a logical 
system) appears in different grades, with different degrees of fullness, in 
Altaic and Dravidian from what it does in Malay, or in Chinese, and these 
again have their own predominant categories as compared with those used 
in the American or African languages, or in Indo-Germanic and Semitic. If 
the Altaic languages e. g. are wanting in the verb proper, and manage with 
possessive suffixes and nouns; if the Semitic tenses display a poverty which 
contrasts with their wealth in Greek; and yet each group performs its 
function, we may infer that each speech has a complete organism, though it 
does not bring all its parts to adequate expression. All this distinction of 
‘parts of speech,’ of forms, prefixes and suffixes, &c., is part of the life of 
language, embodying in more or less distinct organs the organisation of 
thought in the individual form it reached in that speech-type. Thus in 
Chinese there are strictly speaking no isolated words, nouns, or verbs: there 
are only abstract parts of a concrete sentence; and grammar in Chinese 
therefore has no accidence (no declensions, conjugations, &c.) but only 
syntax. Yet it is these abstract fragments which exist and seem to have 
independence and inherent meaning: whereas the unity in which they 


cohere to form a concrete context is the fleeting sentence of the moment. At 
the opposite extreme, again, the Mexican family of languages tend to 
incorporate relations to subject and object with the verb, in such a degree 
that the word almost becomes a sentence. Facts like these suggest that a 
science of the forms of language, in proportion as it generalises, tends to 
approach logic; and that logic will have a converse tendency to elevate to an 
unduly typical position the grammatical form of the languages with which 
the logician is best acquainted. 

If these points were remembered, there would be less absurd 
employment of the grammatical categories of one group of languages to 
systematise another. Greek and Sanscrit grammar plays sad havoc with the 
organism of a Semitic tongue, and it is not less out of place as a schema for 
delineating e. g. South African dialect. Isolated words even in an Indo- 
Germanic language — even, we may say, in such a language as English — 
are still fractional, and do not get life and individuality except in their 
context. And it needs but a little experience to show how various that 
individuality may be. It needs perhaps still more meditation to realise that it 
is in this individuality that the real life of language lies: in the words said 
and written to express the thought of a personality. But, first, because 
language has its material and mechanical side, and secondly, because in 
civilised countries it further acquires a more stereotyped mechanism in 
written and printed language, its parts tend to gain a pseudo-independence. 
It is one aim of a philosophical dictionary to restore the organic 
interconnexion which in the mere sequence of vocables in juxtaposition is 
apt to be lost. What we call the meaning of a word is something which 
carries us beyond that mere word, — which restores the connexions which 
have been broken off and forgotten. In the form of a dictionary, of course, 
this can only be done piece-meal: but if each piece is done thoroughly, it 


can hardly fail to bring out certain comprehensive connexions. The mere 


word seems a simple thing; and one 1s at first disposed to get rid of its 
difficulty by substituting a so-called synonym. But a deeper study reveals 
the fact that an exact synonym is a thing one can no more find than two 
peas which are absolutely indistinguishable. A synonym is only a practical 
pis aller. But every word is really as it were a point in an infinitely complex 
organic life, with its essence or meaning determined by the currents to and 
fro which meet in it. 

Words as we see them prima facie in a printed page do look separate 
entities. They stand, one here and another there, in a quasi-extension, with 
marks of direction and connexion pointing from one to another, but of 
connexion apparently extraneous to the more solid points which are 
represented by nouns and verbs, or names of substances, actions, and 
attributes. Results, as they are, of that practical analysis which the need of 
writing down language has led to, they are treated as complete wholes, 
which by the speaker are forced into certain temporary connexions. But this 
is an illusion which, because a thing changes its relationships, assumes that 
it can exist out of all relationships whatever. Every word of Language is 
such an abstraction, isolated from its context. But amid these contexts there 
are certain similarities: identical elements are detected: and these identical 
elements are the common names of language, the terms of general 
significance. In all cases, however, what an utterance of language describes 
or expresses is a definite individual event or scene, conceived as a concrete 
of several parts. Each separate vocable is a contribution to the total: a step 
towards the real redintegration of the whole out of its several parts. But the 
total itself — the content of fact in any single sentence — is only an 
abstraction, — a part of the universe which human interest and need have 
isolated from the comprehensive scope of things. Thus, in two degrees, we 
may say, the picture produced in the sentence falls short of the truth of 
things. Each statement is an arbitrary or accidental cutting out of the 


totality: each element of the cutting is dependent on that abstraction, and 
relative to it. But — as in a given group of speech, the same sets of 
circumstances will naturally be selected, and tend to recur again and again, 
— the terms which describe them will acquire a certain association with the 
objects, and will come to be called the common names of these agents, acts, 
and qualities. They denote or ‘represent’ the things and acts, conceived 
however in certain aspects and relations, and not in their entirety and 
totality of nature. 

In this product of intellectual movement above the limits of sensation we 


have the ‘representation’’ 


as Hegel calls it, on which the Understanding 
turns its forces. We have one product of the organic whole of thought taken 
by itself as if it were independent, set forth as a settled nucleus for further 
acquaintance: and this one point discussed fully and with precision, 
elaborated in all detail and consequence, to the neglect of its context, and 
the necessary limitations involved in the notion. The process of name- 
giving may illustrate this tendency in human thought to touch its objects 
only in one point. The names given to objects do not embrace the whole 
nature of these objects, but give expression only to one striking feature in 
them. Thus the name of the horse points it out as ‘the strong’ or ‘the swift’: 
the moon is ‘the measurer’ or ‘the shining one’; and so in all cases. The 
object as expressed in these names is viewed from one aspect, or in one 
point: and the name, which originally at least corresponds to the conception, 
meets the object, properly speaking, on that side only, or in that relation. 
The object is not studied in its own nature, and in its total world, but as it 
specially enters the range of human interest, and serves human utilities. One 
can at least guess why it should be so: why a name should, in logical 
language, express an ‘accidens’ and not the ‘essentia’ of the object. For the 
investigation of primitive language seems to show that words, as we know 


them in separate existence, are a secondary formation: and that the first 


significant speech was an utterance intended to describe a scene, an action, 
a phenomenon, or complex of event. In point of time, the primary fact of 
language is an agglomeration or aggregate, — we may call it either word or 
clause (Adyoc in short) — which describes in one breath a highly 
individualised action or phenomenon. The spirit or unifying principle in this 
group might be the accent. Such a word-group denotes a highly specialised 
form of being: and if we call it a word, we may say that the earliest words, 
and the words of barbarous tribes, are ingeniously special.“ But it would be 
more correct to say, that in such a group the elements of the scene enter 
only from a single aspect or in a single relation. Accordingly when 
disintegration begins, the result is as follows. The elements of the group, 
having now become independent words held together by the syntax of the 
sentence, are adopted to denote the several objects which entered into the 
total phenomenon. But these words, or fragments of the word-group, 
‘represent’ the objects in question from a certain point of view, and not in 
their integrity. The names of things therefore touch them only in one point, 
and express only one aspect. And thus, although different names will arise 
for the same thing, as it enters into different groups, in each case the name 
will connote only a general attribute and not the nature of the thing. These 
names are in the Hegelian sense of the term ‘abstract.’ In popular 
phraseology, they are only ‘signs’ of things: 1. e. not ‘symbols’ (though they 
may have been in some cases symbolic in origin), for in a symbol there is a 
natural correspondence or sensible analogy to the thing symbolised, but 


something ‘instituted,’ due to an ‘understanding’ or convention. 


+ See vol. ii. p. 190, (Logic, § 102). 

2 See Max Miiller in Mind, vol. i. 345. 

3 Pure number is &piOud¢ WovadiKodc: applied number is apiOudc¢ MvotKdc 
or ompatikoc. Aristotle, Metaph. N. 5, speaks of apt8udc mUpIvoc T yrivoc. 
But this is only Greek idiom: as we say ‘Greek history’ instead of ‘History 


of Greece:’ or vice versa, when we translate Populus Romanus by ‘people 
of Rome.’ Aristotle is speaking of ‘proportions’ or ‘amounts’ of fire or 
earth in the compounds of these elements. 

* See L. Geiger, Ursprung und Entwickelung der menschlichen Sprache 
und Vernunft (vol. 1. p. 380). And Gabelenz ‘Die melanesischen Sprachen’ 
in the Abhandlungen der Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
(VII), 1861, pp. 89-91. 

> Mémoire sur le Systeme grammatical, &c. p. 155. 

° Cf. nous and nous autres. The same distinction is found in some 
American languages. There is a dual in the language of the Greenlanders; 
but it is not, however, used when a natural duality seems to call for it, but in 
cases when, though there might have been several things, only two are 
actually found. 

ZW. von Humboldt, Verschiedenheit des menschlichen Sprachbaues, p. 
423 (ed. 1841); Misteli, Zypen des Sprachbaues (1893). 

8 Capt. Grey, Vocabulary of the dialects of S. W. Australia, pp. xxi and 
104 (1840). 

* The sharp distinction between the first and second personal pronouns 
and the third: the want of any apparent connexion in the Indo-Germanic 
languages between the first and second persons singular and the plural form 
seems to point in the same direction. 

1° Cf. vol. ii. Notes and Illustrations, p. 400. 

" Die Sprachwissenschaft, p. 168. 

2 *Vorstellung,’ as distinguished from ‘Begriff.’ 

4. Thus in Malay, there are about twenty words for strike, according as it 
is done with thick or thin wood, downwards, horizontally, or upwards, with 
the hand, with the fist, with the flat hand, with a club, with the sharp edge, 
with a hammer, &c. (See Misteli, Zypen des Sprachbaues, p. 265.) 


CHAPTER XXIll. FIGURATE OR REPRESENTATIVE 
THOUGHT. 


Oe 


THE COMPENSATING DIALECTIC whereby reason, under the guise of 
imagination, overthrows the narrowness of popular estimates, makes itself 
observed even in the popular use of the terms abstract and concrete. Terms 
like state, mind, wealth, may from one point of view be called abstract, 
from another concrete. At a certain pitch these abstractions cease to be 
abstract, and become even to popular sense very concrete realities. In the 
tendency to personification in language we see the same change from 
abstract to concrete: as when Virtue is called a goddess, or Fashion 
surnamed the despot of womankind. In such instances, imagination, more or 
less in the service of art and religion, upsets the narrow vulgar estimates of 
reality. But it upsets them, so to speak, by giving to the abstraction (through 
its creative power) that sensuous concreteness which the mere abstract lacks 
and which the ordinary mind alone recognises as real. It ‘stoops to conquer.’ 
Such a representation is, as Hegel says, ‘the synthetic combination of the 
Universal and Individual’: ‘synthetic,’ because not their free, spontaneous, 
and essential unity, but the supreme product of the artistic will and hand, 
which, rather than let the universal perish by neglect, build for it, the eternal 
and omnipresent, ‘a temple made with hands.’ In mythology we can see the 
same process: by which, as it is phrased, an abstract term becomes concrete: 
by which, as we may more correctly say, a thought is transformed into, or 
rather stops short at, a representative picture. The many gods of polytheism 
are the fixed and solidified shapes in which the several degrees of religious 
growth have taken ‘a local habitation and a name’: or they bear witness to 
the failure of the greater part of the world to grasp the idea of Deity in its 


unity and totality apart from certain local and temporary conditions. So, too, 
terms like force, law, matter, — the abstractions of the mere popular mind 
— are by certain periods reduced to the level of sensuous things, and 
spoken of as real entities, somewhere and somehow existent, apart from the 
thinking medium to which they belong. Such terms, again, as property, 
wealth, truth, are popularly identified with the objects in which they are for 
the time and place manifested or embodied. 

In these ways the abstract, in the ordinary meaning, becomes in the 
ordinary meaning concrete. The distinction between abstract and concrete 1s 
turned into a distinction between understanding and sense, instead of, as 
Hegel makes it, a distinction in the adequacy and completeness of thought 
itself. Thought (the Idea), as has been more than once pointed out, is the 
principle of unification or unification itself: it 1s organisation plus the 
consciousness of organisation: it 1s the unifier, the unity, and the unified, — 
subject as well as object, and eternal copula of both. An attempt is at first 
made in two degrees to represent the thought in terms of the senses as a sort 
of superior or higher-class sensible. When the impossibility of that attempt 
is seen, common sense ends by denying what it has learned to call the 
super-sensible altogether. These three plans may be called respectively the 
mythological, the metaphysical, and the positive or nominalist fallacies of 
thought. In the mythological, or strictly anthropomorphic fallacy, thought is 
conceived under the bodily shape and the physical qualities of humanity, as 
a separate unifying, controlling, synthetic agent, through whose interference 
the several things, otherwise dead and motionless, acquire a semblance of 
life and action, though in reality but puppets or marionettes: that is to say, it 
is identified with a subject of like passions with ourselves, a repetition of 
the particular human personality, with its narrowness and weakness. The 
action of the Idea is here replaced by the agency of supposed living beings, 
invested with superhuman powers. In the metaphysical or realist fallacy we 


have a feeble ghostly reproduction of the mythological. The living personal 
deity is replaced by a faint scare-crow of abstract deity. The cause of the 
changes that go on in nature is now attributed to indwelling sympathies and 
animosities, to the abhorrence of a vacuum, to selection, affinity, and the 
like: to essences and laws conceived of as somehow existent in a mystic 
space and time. In the positive or nominalist fallacy, the failure of these two 
theories begins to be felt: and the mind, which had only heard of unifying 
reason under these two phases and is meanwhile sure of its sense- 
perceptions, treats the objective synthesis as a dream and a delusion. Or, at 
best, it regards the synthesis as essentially subjective — as a 
complementary idealising activity of ours which ekes out the defects of 
reality, and brings continuity into the discontinuous. Our thought — (it is 
only our thought) — is but an instrument, distinct from us and from the 
reality: yet acting as a bridge to connect these two opposing shores — a 
bridge however which does not really reach the other side, but only an 
artificial image, which simulates to us, and will for ever simulate, the 
inaccessible reality. This last view is the utterance of the popular matter-of- 
fact reason, when in weariness and tedium it turns from the attempt to grasp 
thought pure and simple, and instead of reducing the metaphysical 
antitheses to the transparent unity of comprehension, relapses into mere 
acceptance of a given reality. 

In some of these cases the full step into pure thought is never made. The 
creations of mythology, for example, display an unfinished and baffled 
attempt to rise from the separation of sense to the unity and organisation of 
thought. The gods of heathenism are only individuals — and individuals 
only meant to be, and by the act of faith and devotion set forth as reality 
before the worshipper: but they are individuals in which imagination 
embodies a unified and centralised system of forces or principles. They 
mean the powers of nature and of mind, but the sceptre in their hands is 


only a sign of power attributed by the believer; and far away, encompassing 
alike them and him, is the great relentless necessity. In other cases there is a 
relapse: when the higher stage of thought has been attained, it is 
instantaneously lost. Terms which are really thoughts are again reduced to 
the level of the things of sense, individualised in some object, which, 
though it is only a representation or sign, is allowed to usurp the place of 
the thought which it but partially and by extraneous institution embodies. 
The intuition of the sensuous imagination at every step throws its spells on 
the products of thought, and turns them into a representative picture, which 
in popular use and wont occupies the place of the notion. Instead of being 
retained in their native timelessness, the terms of the Idea are brought under 
the laws of Sense-perception, under the conditions of space and time. 


The term ‘representation,’ which Hegel employs to name these picture- 
thoughts or figurate conceptions, corresponds to the facts of their nature. A 
‘representation’ is one of two things: either a particular thing sent out 
accredited with general functions, or a universal narrowed down into a 
particular thing. Thus, as it has been seen, a general name implies or 
connotes a universal relation or attribute, but confines it to denote a 
particular object or class. ‘Swift,’ for example, was an epithet tied down to 
express the horse. In the first instance we may suppose the name to be a sort 
of metaphor: differing only by its simplicity and frequency of suggestion 
from those endless epithets, which in Norse or Arabic poetry veil and adorn 
the object which they are meant to designate. That is, we conceive the 
object as an embodiment or representation of the quality, as an eagle is the 
emblem of strength: only in the latter case we distinguish between the 
object and its metaphorical signification. In the second place, however, the 
object of experience is allowed completely to coincide with the aspect 
discriminated by the selective epithet, and we can no longer in ordinary 


thought separate the imaging object from the general relation which it 
images forth. This is the level of thought to which Hegel appropriates the 
term ‘representation.’ It includes under it the three fallacies of thought 
already noted and saves the trouble of comprehending the reality. In the 
Hegelian sense, a representation is abstract; because it solidifies, hardens, 
and isolates the term of thought, makes it a particular, and never rises above 
the single case to the general notion embodied in it. 

The world of representative thought is a world of independent points in 
juxtaposition, which we arrange as seems best to us. It lies in an 
undefinable borderland between us and things. It is a would-be, but not an 
actual, reality. It is not like a true Idea — the unity of subjective and 
objective: but only a make-believe. We have put it there, and yet we credit it 
with an effective existence. When our mind moves amongst these picture- 
thoughts, it can only institute external relations between the terms. A 
judgment, in that case, is interpreted to mean the conjunction of two terms, 
which at once step into the rank of subject and predicate by means of the 
copula. A sentence is an arrangement of words ab extra in conscious or 
unconscious conformity with the rules of grammar. The world of 
knowledge, or the Idea, as a whole is turned into a plane surface with its 
typical terms, — the members of the organism of reason, — like dots put in 
co-ordination and juxtaposition, not spontaneously affected towards each 
other. Even if they are not embodied and reduced to a sensuous level of 
existence, they are held to be originally separate and unconnected. How 
they all came into being, and whether they do not all by gradations and 
differentiation-proceed from one root, are questions neither asked nor 
answered. 

The level of representative thinking — thinking 1. e. which is not the 
grasp (Begriff) of the reality, but only the apprehension of something which 


stands for and represents it — is the level on which we all come, more or 


less, to stand in our non-philosophic moments. It is, in essentials, the realm 
of what Plato called 060éa, — the level of consciousness which fails to rise 
to see the unity of essence in the many single goods and beauties, which 
holds its knowledge (such at is) at the mercy of accidents, not bound by the 
conclusions of reasoning, — the realm which is not without reality, but an 
immature and uncertain reality. It is, in essentials, the same as what, as 
opposed to intellectus, Spinoza styled imaginatio. Imagination, to Spinoza, 
is an understanding under the bondage of particular passions and temporary 
interests, which loses sight of the great bond of being or Substantia, and 
fixes its glance on the parts in subordinate and infra-essential relationships: 
which is always finite, i. e. never really comprehensive and self-sustaining 
in its view, but always limited by a tacit reference to something outside 
itself. The ‘Representation’ is the idea, in the loose and inexact use of that 
word, which goes with the phrase mere idea, — i. e. a mere mental image, 
which is not the reality, though it is believed to do duty for and to represent 
it*. Yet it is not a mere thought: rather its whole aim and meaning is to refer 
to reality, to suggest it, to bring it nearer us. Its fault is that it is an 
imperfect, partial, one-sided, or even one-pointed idea. It is really an 
instance and phase of the ignava ratio, to which a date or name serves as a 


TOD ot@ of explanation. 


‘At Kilne there was no weathercock, 
And that’s the reason why.’ 


Such ‘representation,’ according to Hegel, is, e. g., the mode of 
intelligence accessible to those who cling to the mere, or abstractly, 
religious mood, and who cannot or will not rise to the comprehension of 
their creed. Its facts or dogmas present themselves to such a restricted 
conception as the parts of a picture or the stages of a history, in visible or 
imaginatively-construable space, and in a succession of times. The essence 


of religion, of course, for Hegel as for other exponents of its inmost nature, 
is a feeling of certitude or faith which transcends the gulfs and separations 
of the secular consciousness, which sees with the believing soul the inner 
peace, the absolute harmony of the true reality. Pectus facit theologum. The 
sense of utter dependence on God, in complete identity with the sense of 
absolute independence in God — that strength of faith 1s the very life of 
religion. But when religion seeks to give an intelligent expression of her 
faith, when she tries to give a reason acceptable to the outside world, she is 
apt, unless specially trained in the high things of the spirit, to base her creed 
not on the rock of ages, but on the signs and miracles of the times. She has 
tried to theorise the faith: but, although her faith may be sound and true, the 
religious spirit, unless it be also the spirit of wisdom and reasoned truth, 
runs a risk of falling into the fallacy of Post hoc, ergo propter hoc. She 
descends therefore to the region of representation: she uses the language of 
sense and analogy; she presents the spiritual under the guise of the natural. 
Yet in her heart of hearts these things are only a parable, — they are but 


‘Flesh and blood 
To which she links a truth divine.’ 


Hegel — in the introduction to his lectures on the Philosophy of Religion 
— is reported to have given the following characteristics of 
‘representation,’ (a) It is still trammeled by the senses. Thought and 
sensation strive for the mastery in it. Thought is bound fast to an 
illustration: and of this illustration it cannot as representative thought divest 
itself: — the eternally living idea is chained to the transient and perishable 
form of sense. It is metaphorical and material thinking, which is helpless 
without the metaphor and the matter. (6) Representative thought envisages 
what is timeless and infinite under the conditions of time and space. It loses 
sight of the moral and spirit of historical development under the semblance 


of the names, incidents, and forms in which it is displayed. The historical 
and philosophical sense is lost under the antiquarian. Representative 
thought keeps the shell, and throws away the kernel. (c) The terms by which 
such a materialised thought describes its objects are not internally 
connected: each is independent of the other; and we only bring them 
together for the occasion by an act of subjective arrangement. 

The thing — the so-called subject of the properties, of which it is really 
no more than the substratum — affords no sufficient ground for the unity of 
the properties attached to it. The substratum or subject of the proposition is 
given, and we then look around to see what other properties accompany the 
primary characteristic for which the name was applied. But the term of 
popular language is not a real unity capable of supporting differences; it is 
only one aspect of a thing, a single point fixed and isolated in the process of 
language by the action of natural selection. And so, to ask how the 
properties are related to the thing, is to ask how one aspect, taken out of its 
setting, is related to another isolated aspect: which is evidently an 
unanswerable question. Science is right in rejecting the ‘thing’ of popular 
conception. If a is a, and nothing more, as the law of Identity informs us, 
then it is for ever impossible to get on to b, c, d, and the rest. The union 
between the thing divided or defined, and its divided or defining members, 
is what is termed extra-logical; in other words, it is not evident from what is 
given or stated in the popular conception. That union must be sought 
elsewhere, and deeper. 

And when we step in to overcome the repugnance which the point of 
conception, or what is supposed the subject, shows against admitting a 
diversity of predicates, — when we force it into union with these properties: 
or when we try to remove the separation which leaves the cause and effect 
as two independent things to fall apart; our action, by which we effect a 


unification of differences, may, from another and a universal point of view, 


be said to be the notion, or grasp of thought, coming to the consciousness of 
itself. Thought, as it were, recognises itself and its image in those objects of 
representative conception, which seem to be given and imposed upon the 
intellect. The two worlds, which the understanding accepts as each solid 
and independent, — the world of external objects or conceptions, and the 
world of self, — meet and coincide in the free agency of thought, 
developing itself under a double aspect. It is the ‘original synthetical unity 
of apperception’ (to quote Kant’s words), from which the Ego or thinking 
subject, and the ‘manifold’ or body and world, are simultaneously 
differentiated. Thus, on the one hand, we ourselves no longer remain a rigid 
unity, existing in antithesis to the objects presupposed or referred to by 
representative thought: and on the other hand the so-called thing loses its 
hardness and fragmentary independence, as distinguished from our 
apprehension of it. Our action, as we incline to call it, which mends the 
inadequacies of terms, is from a philosophic point of view, the notion itself 
coming to the front and claiming recognition. The process of thought is then 
seen to be a totality, of which our faculties, on the one hand, and the 
existing thing, on the other, are isolated abstractions, supposed habitually to 
exist on their own account. To view either of these systems, the mental, on 
the one hand, and the objective world, on the other, as self-subsistent, has 
been the error in much of our metaphysics, and in the popular conceptions 
of what constitutes reality. The idealism of metaphysicians has been often 
as narrow and insufficient as the realism of common sense. An adequate 
philosophy, on the contrary, recognises the presence of both elements, in a 
subordinate and formative position. Representations may be compared to 
the little pools left here and there by the sea amongst the rocks and sand: the 
notion, or grasp of thought, is the tidal wave, which left them there to 
stagnate, but comes back again to restore their continuity with the great sea. 


In our thinking we are only the ministers and interpreters of the Idea, — of 
the organic and self-developing system of thought. 

The difference between a representative conception and a thought proper 
may be illustrated by the case of the term ‘Money.’ Money may be either a 
materialised thought, 1. e. a Representative Conception, or a Notion Proper. 
In the former case, money 1s identified with a piece of money. It is probably, 
in the first instance, embodied in coins of gold, silver, and bronze. In the 
second place, a wide gulf is placed between it and the other articles for 
which it is given in exchange. If other things are regarded as money, they 
are generally treated on the assumption that they can in case of need be 
reduced to coinage. The conception of money by the unscientific vulgar 
considers it separately from other commodities: and the laws which forbade 
its exportation gave a vigorous expression to the belief that it was 
something sui generis, and subject to conditions of its own. The scientific 
notion of money modifies this belief in the peculiarity and fixity of money. 
Science does so historically, when it can point to a time and a race where 
money in our sense of the word does not exist, and where barter takes the 
place of buying and selling. Science does so philosophically, when it 
expounds what may be called the process of money, — the inter-action or 
meeting of conditions to which the existence of money is due. The notion of 
money, as given in the Ethics of Aristotle, says that it is the common 
measure of utility or demand. When we leave out of sight the specific 
quality of an object, and consider only its capacity of satisfying human 
wants, we have what is called its worth or value. This value of the thing, — 
the psychological fact which is left, when all the qualities marking the 
objective thing are reduced to their social efficiency — is the notion, of 
which the currency is the representation, reducing thought to the level of the 
senses, and embodying the ‘ideality’ of value in a tangible and visible 
object. So long as this ‘idea’ of value is kept in view, the currency is 


comprehended: but when the perception of the notion disappears, money is 
left a mere piece of currency, the general notion being narrowed down to 
the coinage. Thus the notion of money, like other notions in their ideal truth, 
is not in us, nor in the things merely: it is what from a minor point of view, 
when we and the things are regarded under the head of want or need, may 
be called the truth of both, the unity of the two sides. Thus considered, 


money falls into its proper place in the order of things. 


1 Werke, ii. 529, 555. 

2 Hegel’s Werke, ii. 431: ‘Wobei das Selbst nur reprdsentirt und 
vorgestellt ist, da ist es nicht wirklich: we es vertreten ist, ist es nicht.’ Cf. 
ib. 416. 

3 Philosophie der Religion, i. p. 137 seqq. 


CHAPTER XXIV. FROM SUBSTANCE TO SUBJECT. 


“AQ - 


‘IT IS, IN my view, all important,’ says Hegel’, ‘to apprehend and express 
the True not as Substance, but equally much as Subject.’ Substance, as 
Spinoza defines it, is that which is in itself and which is conceived through 
itself, something which does not need the conception of something else by 
which its concept may be formed?. Substance, in other words, is something 
which serves to explain itself, which is causa sui. The mind, looking out on 
the wide world of mutable and manifold objects, finds its rest in the great 
calm of a something at their base, the eternal nature which, itself unmoved, 
is the one foundation, complete and sufficient, of all things, — a res aeterna 
et infinita, which can feed the mind with joy alone*. These words suggest 
only an object — a transcendent object — the basis of an objective order. 
They seem to leave little for the contemplating subject to do save to discern 
it and, so discerning, to rest in it and to love. They seem to leave substance 
a mere datum, a far-off all-embracing end in which the variety of human 
effort can find a central object and a final close. Yet, in the end it appears* 
that this Res aeterna loves himself with an intellectual love, and this love is 
identified with the love of man to God, so far at least as man’s mind, 
considered sub specie aeternitatis, can be said to ‘explicate’ Deity. From 
this conclusion it might be said that Spinoza rises above the mere category 
of substance: God is no longer the mere foundation of things — the 
absolute object of all objects. He rises in human spirit (regarded in its 
eternal significance) to the rank of a true subject. He is not merely known as 
the True; but He himself, living and moving in the essential spirit of man, 
knows himself and acquiesces in his infinite beatitude. But if this be the 
legitimate inference to be drawn from the closing sections of the Ethics, it is 


not the view ordinarily suggested by the mention of Spinoza’s doctrine. 
That doctrine, on the contrary, seems, as it first confronts us, and as it has 
taken its place in history, to omit the subjectivity which had found so 
decided a recognition in the commencement of Cartesianism. In the cogito 
ergo sum so much at least is clearly stated: true being — the true — is not 
merely known, but itself knows; not a mere object, but a subject: a subject- 
object, or, an Idea. It is to be admitted, indeed, that Descartes hardly 
remains at this altitude, but he touches it for a moment. Even when he finds 
in the conception of God a security for truth and reality, and thus seems to 
base these on a one-sidedly objective standard, he regards God as, on the 
other hand, the truth and reality postulated and presupposed by the 
structural system of our ideas. God — such seems the tendency of his so- 
called ‘proof’ — is the inevitable prius and presupposition of our thought 
and being: He makes us know, as much as He is ultimately the object 
known: He is the unity and the creator of subject and object. 

But it is hardly possible to get in philosophy the full recognition of the 
antithesis between subject and substance and the inclusion of both in the 
fuller Idea, till after the time of Kant. Kant himself is, in essentials, the 
antithesis of Spinoza, but it is not till Fichte that the full force of that 
antithesis is expressly recognised. With Hegel, the two opposite points of 
view are equally insisted on: the immanence and the transcendence of the 
True, the Real, the Absolute: or, in other words, the unity in it of subject and 
object, or of thought and existence. Or, in the words of the religious spirit, 
though heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain Him, He dwells in 
the spirit of the righteous, and is not far from any one of us. The truth is not 
the correspondence or agreement of an idea with a further reality which it 
represents. Such an idea or ‘representation’ is a projection which has 
escaped from our hands, which has slipped from our grip, and which, while 


owning its mere vicarious character, at the same time beckons us on to seek 


a reality we can never find. The ‘representation’ is in a way objective — it 
is set over against us: but yet it is not truly objective, not self-subsistent and 
self-possessed. Its objectivity is the objectivity of a name: a quasi- 
objectivity, which requires to be dipped in the living waters of intelligence 
before it can really exist and act. It seems, to the untrained observer, to 
point only outwards to the real object which it copies or designates: to a 
deeper reflection, it is seen to point equally inward to the mind which 
informed it and projected it. Thus the knowing subject, and the known 
object, with the representation which acts as a perpetual mediator to connect 
and yet not unify the one of these terms with the other, — all at last take 
their place, reduced and transfigured, in the unity of the Idea. 

According to the Spinozist point of view, thought, it might seem by a 
sort of miracle, dispels the mists that envelop and bewilder it, sees through 
the multeity of modes, and the isolated pictures of imagination, to the true 
reality, one, infinite and eternal. Before that august vision of absolute 
wholeness the only attitude of a finite mind would seem to be resignation, 
worship, reverence, — deeply shading into the submission of absorption. 
For in it intellect and will are declared to have no place?. With such a 
statement, we get that first aspect of religion which has found its most 
imposing representative in the faith of Islam. In every religion there must, 
however, be more than this: or it would fail to do what all religion 
essentially does. Sheer dependence — Schlechthinnige Abhdngigkeit (as 
Schleiermacher has named it) — can never be the whole burden of a 
religious teacher’s message. Always — at least in the background — there 
is a contradictory element — in apparent discrepancy with the first — the 
deification of the worshipper. And as the Ethics of Spinoza — like every 
complete system of speculative truth — deals with a problem parallel to, if 
not even identical with, that of religion, its initial definitions and main 


programme must never let us forget the tacit presuppositions worked out to 


explicitness, as they are partly, in its conclusion. When Intellect and Will 
are denied to the Deus = Natura = Substantia, it is meant that the Absolute 
is and has more than intellect and will can well name, and that in Him (or 
Her, or It, for the pronominal distinctions of gender matter nothing here), 
the separation of will from intellect is a fallacy which can have no place. 
What Spinoza casts out are the lower passions, the affections of weakness; 
these as such, 1. e. as elements of weakness, can have no place in Him. But 
in God, as in the free man who most resembles God, and in whose love He 
loves himself, there is — but that also in terms we cannot fathom — 
abundance of joy — the joy of infinite self-realisation. 

Partly by the complementary theory of Leibniz, partly by the antagonist 
theories of Kant, the way had been prepared for setting forth, and in fuller 
outline, the implications so tardily admitted by Spinoza. It was only by a 
misuse or mal-extension of a word that Herder’s God — a God who is 
Force — and the Force of Forces — could be supposed an advance upon 
Spinoza. There is in Force an analogue of Life; but it is life in dependence, 
life not self-centred, always going forth, and when it goes forth dissipated. 
It is as it were pushed from behind, and is lost in what comes after it. If a 
Force of Forces means anything, it means something more than Force: it 
means a master of force, a force-controller and force-adjuster, a unity and 
principle of forces. And Substance, as Spinoza understood it, is more than 
this variability, this deification of instability. It is the unity in which the 
variety and disparity of existence, the multiplicity of vicissitude, is merged 
and lost, only again to issue from it, and yet not leave it behind, in the 
infinitely-various modes of its two great and conspicuous attributes of 
consciousness and extensionality. If Hegel then sought to go beyond 
Spinoza, he sought to find a formula which would lose nothing that Spinoza 
had reached, but would at the same time bring out what Spinoza had left an 
implication, or noted in a partial rectification. As in religion, besides the 


utter dependence on God (so that, God failing, I perish), there must be also 
an absolute union, complete reconciliation — complete as culminating in 
unity and identity (so that God shall not be God, unless I am I): so it is in 
philosophy. The Absolute cannot merely be, and be far away — the last 
goal in which the variety of life is made one, and the turmoil of the 
passionate existences laid to rest. The Soul which is (as some of the 
medieval Christians would say) still in itinere, a wayfarer, is such because 
its glance is turned on outward circumstances: but country is no accident: 
the soul even here carries with it that patria, ‘which is the heavenly,’ in its 
longings, and has it, even while yet on pilgrimage, in that strong possession 
of all things by itself, which the theologian styles Faith. This goal 
determines the pilgrimage, fixes its direction, gives progress to its steps. 

In the myth-loving language of Plato (and of Wordsworth in his Platonic 
ode) the Soul has in other spheres of being dwelt with the gods and seen the 
secret of the world: it is itself one of the immortals, and as it is here and 
now, is in a land of exile. At the morning of birth, the living sample of 
humanity has left his original glory behind; and a deep forgetfulness — 
only short of absolute — cuts it off from his every-day consciousness. In his 
present reality he finds himself in a land of darkness, fast bound in a hollow 
of the rock, looking out only on the ghostly images that flit across his prison 
wall, cast there by the objects that move between his back and the light of a 
mysterious fire behind him and them. Such is his natural estate, as it meets 
the bodily eye: the estate of the lowly savage, whom superstition and 
ignorance seem to hold as their captive for ever. But, though his high home 
and his glory of other days have left no conscious memory in the soul, 
asleep and imbruted in its fleshly house, they have not departed without 
leaving a trace behind. For forgetfulness is not blank non-existence. The 
sample of humanity inherits the birthright of his fathers — he has hopes and 
fears, duties and rights, which are his, if he can mature himself to take 


possession of them. He suffers from the pains of growth, from the sense of 
disparity between what he is and what he may and should be — from the 
noble uneasiness and dissatisfaction of a being who feels — if he does not 
know — his infinite potentialities. For these potentialities — otherwise they 
have no title even to that name — are also actualities, yet actualities which 
protest their own incompleteness, and crave imperiously for what they lack. 
What he has is his right, but his right only in so far as it 1s also his duty. It is 
as such, and only as such, that he still retains the soul in all its prerogatives: 
as the right, which is the duty, of knowledge. Such a pre-figured and 
promised, but yet to be realised, possession is what Plato has called Eros, or 
Love. But it is a Love whose wings are at first invisible, and who often 
seems rather to crawl among ignoble things than to soar in the free fresh air. 

The process of experience has been by Plato called Anamnesis or 
Recollection. But Recollection is not always an easy, and never a merely 
passive, process; and sometimes the forgetfulness seems so deep that no 
extraneous stimulus can at all move it. We have seen already one of these 
stimuli which rouse the sleeping sense — the mystery of numbers: and there 
are many others. But, we have also learned, that in the psychical sphere 
items of memory are not, as reckless fancy puts it, stored up in 
compartments, sorted and arranged, ready to be pulled out. The process of 
recollection is a complicated affair: an affair of give and take, of 
comparison and selection and rejection, of construction and reconstruction. 
You cannot haul up ready-made memories from the mine. And this perhaps 
was sometimes forgotten by Plato; it certainly has been by more than one of 
his commentators. You may, no doubt, call up ideas from the vasty deep: 
but they come by laws and principles of their own. Even when they come, 
which they sometimes do unexpectedly, they come as an echo of the calling 
mind. Recollection involves intellectual process: as Kant said, the synthesis 
of imagination reposes upon the synthesis in the concept. Yet — and this is 


the point which Plato’s title of Anamnesis accentuates — unless ‘the soul 
had been such as to be affected in this way’ (the words are those of 
Aristotle), unless the soul had been implicitly intellectual in tone and 
faculty, it would not have grasped the presented universe under the 
categories which it uses. There is, says Aristotle, in the barest act of 
sensation a congenital power of judgment; there is, says Plato, an eye of the 
soul — a natural virtue of intelligence, which can never be put into it, and 
must always be presupposed in any theory of its processes. 

There are, therefore, no innate ideas, says Cudworth in explanation of 
Plato, if these ideas mean formed and completed products of knowledge. 
All ideas in this sense begin and grow within the range of experience, and 
the history of their growth or development in literature and art can be at 
least approximately traced. We can trace, that is, the successions and 
connexions of the various types of beauty, or goodness: can show how the 
idea at one time dwelt in one of its aspects, at another in a different one. We 
can observe the variation, and it may be the progress, in men’s conception 
of God. But it is another matter when we seek to explain these ideas 
themselves out of other elements, heterogeneous to them. When that 
question is asked, then with Plato we seem, in the absence of any theory of 
origins, obliged to own that it is by the Beautiful that beautiful things come 
to be beautiful. The wetaBactc sic GAAo yévos — the crossing of essential 
boundaries — which Aristotle forbids to science, still raises its eternal 
barrier in the logical, if 1t cease to hold good (as has been suggested) in the 
physical sphere. In the totality which we call the world and experience of 
reality there are, so to say, ultimate and irreducible provinces. The utmost 
that philosophy, 1. e. science, can do with these is to co-ordinate them, — to 
show their mutual filiations, adaptations, and harmonies, — to note their 
inadequacies and discrepancies. They are not all of equal rank, perhaps; 
they have to yield to each other, it may be in turn: but none of them can be 


arbitrarily expunged from the totality, and none of them shown to be a mere 
phase of others. To do that is to strip the universe of its variety and — it 
may be added — of its beauty and its interest. If it be a false philosophy that 
does it, there is a good deal of false philosophy abroad. There is a lust of 
explanation which is never content till it has found an equation for 
everything, till it has expressed everything in terms of the common-place, 
till it has emptied everything of all that made it individual and real, and 
turned it into an abstract, identical (as only abstracts can be) with some 
other abstract. Such abstractions are of course useful, and therefore need no 
excuse, when restricted to a special sphere. So long, that 1s, as we remember 
that it is an abstraction we are making, and that we are arbitrarily 
simplifying the real natural problem, no harm is done by these artificial 
constructions; and they are important steps in a larger process. But what is 
correct and useful within a range whose limits we can define, becomes 
dangerous when carried beyond all bounds. Its approximate truth then 
becomes misleading error. 

It is these irreducible elements — these great provinces in human 
experience, in reality, in the system of reason — that correspond to the 
more important of what are known as Platonic ideas. As ultimate 
constituents of the actual world they are in the narrower sense inexplicable. 
One does not amount to an exact sum of some others, nor is one got from 
another by the simple process of subtraction. But if they cannot be 
explained, by being reduced to multiples of some one basis, they can be 
comprehended in the respective implication and explication they exhibit 
with their co-realities. They can be correlated, reduced, and unified: we may 
even say, they can be identified; but if we use such a term, we must mean 
that there is some totality beyond and above them in which they all find a 
place and all are harmonious; in which all when brought to their Truth are 
really one and the same. This birthright of human nature in all ages and 


countries — this central essence of man’s spirit — 1s the realm of Platonic 
ideas. They are the great elements, or constituent members, of humanity and 
of reality: the framework of his mind and of the world. How in each case 
they may be wrought out in detail, to what degree they may here be 
evolved, and there stunted, is a matter of historical research. And, in a 
sense, even it is not wrong to try to trace them one to another: to explain 
them, as the phrase 1s, one by another. For they are essentially connected: 
they are members of one system: they are unified and harmonised in a way 
for which even the word ‘organism’ is wholly insufficient. They are the 
poles and lines on which the tent of human life, of intelligent life, is 
stretched: but they are also the invisible ties which bind together the earth 
and heavens, and all that is therein. 

These ideas therefore are immanent in man: for they are the basis of 
human nature. But to name, to disentangle them, to measure out their 
bounds and describe their connexions — that is no easy work. And that is 
the work of Platonic recollection. That is the process of historical 
experience. But it is a small thing for Plato to say that these ideas are innate 
in man. What he is more concerned to make clear is that in the possession 
or vision of these eternal forms, the human soul is a partner of the gods, a 
citizen of the heavens. In less mythical language, man, as an intelligent, 
artistic, moral, and religious being, is not a mere accidental on-looker on the 
surface of things, but near their central and abiding truth. The forms of his 
mind, to speak after the manner of Kant, are the objective essences of the 
real world of experience. Degrees there may be in the reality which they 
possess — less or larger measures of truth to full experience — but true and 
real they are: never mere falsity or emptiness. To estimate the amounts of 
that reality is a problem Plato often tried. At one time it seems as if the 
Good were in his estimate the form of forms, the real of reals: but when we 
look closely, we see that it is a goodness which is synonymous with real 


reality or perfect being. At another time truth, i. e. reality, seems to be lord 
of all: at another, beauty: and again he seems to confess his inability to lay 
down the order of precedence in this hierarchy. Of one thing only he is 
perfectly clear: and that is the unreality, the non-entity of the sense-world as 
merely perceived, and the true being of the world of reason. But he has no 
doubts as to the central truth that in the good, the true, and the beautiful, 
there is a higher reality — a more far-reaching and deep-piercing influence 
than in all the mere variety of sensation, the mere multitude of sensible fact. 

What Plato has sometimes called the act of reminiscence, what he has 
sometimes called the instinct of Love, is also known to him as the process 
of Dialectic. For reminiscence has to watch and wrestle with the inertia of 
oblivion, has to set the imagined beside the real, and to correct percepts by 
concepts, concepts by percepts, has to brace up its energies, and to advance 
not by mere pressing onward, but by tacking and zigzagging through 
contrary difficulties finally realise itself. And love too 1s a battle, where the 
craving for union has to measure its force with the instinct of independence, 
where selfishness and self-surrender seek a reconciliation, and where in the 
close, if the close be love, each is self-retained only as self-abandoned, and 
each rises to a higher union in which lower selfhoods are absorbed. Even so 
in the course of Dialectic. It is the art which divides and conjoins, which 
unifies and distinguishes: the art of asking and answering. To Plato it 
appears in the main as an action of the intelligent subject: but an action 
which, as he hints, is almost a natural instinct, which through discipline has 
become an art. In the hands of its typical artist, it proceeds, or seems to 
proceed, as if unconscious of its principle and end. Socrates has, as he 
professes, no overt conception of the result: he has no knowledge of the 
positive conclusion to be reached. It is the Logos — the logic of reality — 
which sustains the movement. Abandoning any subjective humour of 


carrying the argument to a preconceived end, one is swept on by the current 


of real logic — the reason in things. The dogma we have set up and seemed 
to see before us, will, if we are dispassionate, carry us on beyond itself, and 
suggest aspects calling for recognition and acceptance. If only we refrain 
from arresting the movement of criticism, — a course to which prudence, 
ease, custom, and every form of the ignava ratio counsel us, — truth will 
reveal itself in us, and by us. It is because other aims, personal and 
particular, are so ever-present with us, that speculative free inquiry seems so 
hard. It is we who insist on closing up the door, not the truth that is reluctant 
to show itself. 

Truth, then, is self-revelation or development. Not a result which is to be 
accepted, bowed to, and reverenced: but the result issuing (and only 
valuable as issuing) from a process in which we and objectivity are fellow- 
workers. The truth may no doubt be presented — as Spinoza does present it 
— in definitions, stating the net result as fundamental fact. Fundamental 
fact it is; but as so stated, as Substance, it comes as a stranger, almost as an 
enemy: the great vision, suddenly offered to untrained eyes, overwhelms 
and alarms the living sense of self, of personality. Hegel wishes to show it 
as a friend, as our very own, — as Subject (but not merely subject). It is for 
this that philosophy runs through its cycle and returns into itself. Man 
points to nature and nature to man: universal to individual: thought to 
things: the self to God, and God to the human soul. 
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CHAPTER XXV. REASON AND THE DIALECTIC OF 
UNDERSTANDING. 


Oe 


REPRESENTATIVE CONCEPTIONS, BESIDES being the burden of our 
ordinary materialising consciousness, are also the data of science, accepted 
and developed in their consequences. Because they are so accepted, as 
given into our hand, scientific reasoning can only institute relations between 
them. Its business as thus conceived is progressive unification, comparing 
objects with one another, demonstrating the similarities which exist 
between them, and combining them with each other. The exercise of 
thought which deals with such objects is limited by their existence: it is 
only formal. It is finite thought, because it is only subjective: it begins at a 
given point and stops somewhere, and never gets quite round its materials 
so as to call them truly its own. Each of the objects on which it is turned 
seems to be outside of it, and independent of it. Each point of fact, again, 
when it is carried out to its utmost, meets with other thoughts which limit it, 
and claim to be equally self-centred. Such knowledge creeps on from point 
to point. To this thinking German philosophy from the time of Kant and 
Jacobi applied a name, which since the days of Coleridge has been 
translated by ‘Understanding”’*. This degree or mode of thinking — not a 
faculty of thought — is the systematised and thorough exercise of what in 
England is called ‘Common Sense.’ In the first place, it is synonymous with 
practical intelligence. It takes what it calls facts, or things, as given, and 
aims only at arranging and combining them and drawing from them 
counsels of prudence or rules of art. Seeing things on a superficies, as it 
were so many unconnected points, here itself and there the various things of 
the world, it tries to bring them into connexion. It accepts existing 


distinctions, and seeks to render them more precise by pointing out and 
sifting the elements of sameness. Its greatest merit is an abhorrence of 
vagueness, inconsistency, and what it stigmatises as mysticism: it wishes to 
be clear, distinct, and practical. In its proper sphere, — and it has an 
indispensable function to perform even in philosophy: wherever, that 1s, it is 
unnecessary to go into the essential truth of things, and one has only to do 
good work in a clearly defined sphere, — the understanding has an 
independent value of its own? Nor is this true merely of practical life, where 
a man must accommodate himself to facts: it is equally applicable in the 
higher theoretic life, — in art, religion, and philosophy. If intelligent 
definiteness does not make itself apparent in these, there is something 
wrong about them. 

It is only when this exercise of thought is regarded as a ne plus ultra, and 
its mandates to restrict investigation by the limits of foregone conclusions 
find obedience, that understanding deserves the reproachful language which 
was lavished upon it by the German philosophers at the close of the last 
century. The understanding is abstract: this sums up its offences in one 
word. Its objects, that is the things it deals with and believes utterly real, are 
only partly so, and when that incompleteness is unrecognised, are only 
abstractions. Both in its contracted forms, such as faith and common sense, 
and in its systematic form, the logical or narrowly-consistent intellect, it is 
partial and liable to be tenacious of half-truths. Only that whereas in feeling 
and common-sense there is often a great deal which they cannot express, — 
whereas the heart is often more liberal than its interpreting mind will allow 
— the reverse is true of the logically-consistent intellect. The narrowness of 
the latter is, in its own opinion, exactly equal to the truth of things: and 
whatever it expresses is asserted without qualification to be the absolute 
fact. Its business is, given the initial point (which is assumed to be certain 
and perspicuous), to see all which that point will necessarily involve or lead 


to. For example, Order may be supposed to be the chief end of the State. Let 
us consider, says the intelligent arguer (without wasting time on abstruse 
inquiries as to what Order is or means, and what sort of Order we want), to 
what consequences and institutions this conception will lead us. Or, again, 
the chief end of the State is assumed to be Liberty. To what special forms of 
organisation will this hypothesis (also assumed a self-evident conception) 
lead? Or we may go a Step further. It is evident, some will say, that in a 
State there must be a certain admixture of Order and Liberty. How are we to 
proceed — what laws and ordinances will be necessary, to secure the proper 
equilibrium of these two principles? The two must be blended, and each 
have its legitimate influence. 

These are examples of the operation of Understanding. It can only reach 
a synthesis (or conjunction), never a real unity, because it believes in the 
omnipotence of the abstractions with which it began: but must either carry 
out one partial principle to its consequences, or allow an alternate and 
combined force to two opposite principles. Its canon is identity: given 
something, let us see what follows when we keep the same point always in 
view, and compare other points with the one which we are supposed to 
know. Its method is analytic: given a conception in which popular thought 
supposes itself at home, and let us see all the elements of truth which can be 
deduced from it. Its statements are abstract and narrow: or, in the words of 
Anaxagoras, one thing is cut off from another with a hatchet+. In its excess 
it degenerates into dogmatism, whether that dogmatism be theological or 
naturalistic. 

The fact is that the Understanding, as this analytic, abstract, and finite 
action of mind is called, — the thought which holds objective ideas distinct 
from one another, and from the subjective faculties of thought as a whole, 
— that this Understanding is, when it claims to be heard and obeyed in 
science, not sufficiently thorough-going. It begins at a point which is not so 


isolated as 1t seems, but is a member of a body of thought: nor is it aware 
that the whole of this body of thought is in organic, and even more than 
organic, union. It errs in taking too much for granted: and in not seeing how 
this given point is the result of a process, — that in it, in any thought or 
idea, several tendencies or elements converge and are held in union, but 
with the possibility of working their way into a new independence. In other 
words, the Understanding requires, as the organon and method of 
philosophy, to be replaced by the Reason*, — by infinite thought, concrete, 
at once analytic and synthetic. How then, it may be asked, can we make the 
passage from the inadequate to the adequate? To that question the answer 
may be given that it is our act of arbitrary arrest which halts at the 
inadequate: that in complete Reason, which is the constituent nature both of 
us and of things, the Understanding is only a grade which points beyond 
itself, and therefore presupposes and struggles up to the adequate thought. 
In other words, it is Reason which creates or lays down for behoof of its 
own organisation the aims, conditions, and fixed entities, — the objects, by 
which it is bound and limited in its analytic exercise as understanding. 
Reason, therefore, is the implicit tendency to correct its own inadequacy: 
and we have only to check self-will and prejudice so far that the process 
may be accomplished. 

The movement is not at one step: it has a middle term or mean which 
often seems as if it were a step backward. Progress in knowledge is usually 
described as produced by the mode of demonstration or the mode of 
experience. Formal Logic prefers the first mode of describing it: Applied 
Logic prefers the second. Either mode may serve, if we properly 
comprehend what demonstration and experience mean. And that will not be 
done unless we keep equally before us the affirmative and the negative 
element in the process. The law of rational progress in knowledge, of the 


dialectical movement of consciousness, or in one word of experience, is not 


simple movement in a straight line, but movement by negation and 
absorption of the premisses. The conclusion or the new object of knowledge 
is a product into which the preceding object is reduced or absorbed. Thus 
the movement from faith (which is concentrated and wholly personal 
knowledge) to open and universal knowledge, which is capable of 
becoming the possession of a community, — truth and not merely 
conviction, must pass through doubt. The premisses from which we start, 
and the original object with which we begin, are not left in statu quo: they 
are destroyed in their own shape, and become only materials to build up a 
new object and a conclusion. It is on the stepping-stones of discarded ideas 
that we rise to higher truth: and it is on the abrogation of the old objects of 
knowledge that the new objects are founded. Not merely does a new object 
come in to supplement the old, and correct its inadequacies by the new 
presence: not merely do we add new ranges to our powers of vision, 
retaining the old faculties and subjoining others. The whole world — alike 
inward and outward, — the consciousness and its object — is subjected to a 
thorough renovation: every feature 1s modified, and the system re-created. 
The old perishes: but in perishing contributes to constitute the new. Thus 
the new is at once the affirmation and negation of the old. And such is the 
invariable nature of intelligent progress, of which the old and not a few 
modern logicians failed to render a right account, because they missed the 
negative element, and did not see that the immediate premisses must be 
abolished in order to secure a conclusion, — even as the grapes must be 
crushed before the wine can be obtained. 

This is the real meaning of Experience, when it is called the teacher of 
humanity: and it was for this reason that Bacon described it as ‘far the best 
demonstration.’= Experience is that absolute process, embracing both us and 
things, which displays the nullity of what is immediately given, or baldly 
and nakedly accepted, and completes it by the rough remedy of 


contradiction. The change comes over both us and the things: neither the 
one side nor the other is left as it was before. And it is here that the 
advantage of Experience over demonstration consists. Demonstration tends 
to be looked upon as subjective only (constringit assensum, non res): 
whereas Experience is also objective. But Experience is more than merely 
objective: it is the absolute process of thought pure and entire; and as such it 
is described by Hegel as Dialectic, or Dialectical movement. This Dialectic 
covers the ground of demonstration, — a fragment of it especially described 
and emphasised in the Formal Logic, — and of Experience, — under which 
name it is better known in actual life, and in the philosophy of the sciences’. 

Dialectic is the negative or destructive aspect of reason, as preparatory to 
its affirmative or constructive aspect. It is the spirit of dissent and criticism: 
the outgoing as opposed to the indwelling: the restless as distinguished from 
the quiet: the reproductive as opposed to the nutritive instinct: the 
centrifugal as opposed to the centripetal force: the radical and progressive 
tendency as opposed to the conservative. But no one of these examples 
sufficiently or accurately describes it. For it is the utterance of an implicit 
contradiction, — the recognition of an existing and felt, but hitherto 
unrecognised and unformulated want. Dialectic does not supervene from 
without upon the fixed ideas of understanding: it is the evidence of the 
higher nature which lies behind them, of the dependence on a larger unity 
which understanding implicitly or explicitly denies. That higher nature, the 
notion or grasp of reasonable thought, comes forward, and has at first, in 
opposition to the one-sided products of understanding, the look of a 
destructive agent. If we regard the understanding and its object, as ultimate 
and final, — and they are so regarded in the ordinary estimation of the 
world, — then this negative action of reason seems utterly pernicious, and 
tends to end in the subversion of all fixity whatever, of everything definite. 
In this light Dialectic is what is commonly known as Scepticism; just as the 


understanding in its excess is known as Dogmatism. But in the total grasp 
of the rational or speculative notion, Dialectic ceases to be Scepticism, and 
Understanding ceases to be Dogmatism. 

Still there can be no doubt that the Dialectic of reason is dangerous, if 
taken abstractly and as if it were a whole truth. For the thoughts of ordinary 
men tend to be more abstract than their materials warrant. Men seek to 
formulate their feelings, faith, and conduct: but the rationale of their inmost 
belief, — their creed, — is generally narrower than it might be. Out of the 
undecomposed and massive ‘substance,’ on which their life and conduct is 
founded, they extract one or two ingredients: they emphasise with undue 
stress one or two features in their world, and attach to these partial formulae 
a value which would be deserved only if they really represented the whole 
facts. Hence when the narrow outlines of their creed are submitted to 
dialectic, — when the inlying contradictions are exposed, men feel as if the 
system of the world had sunk beneath them. But it is not the massive 
structure of their world, the organic unity in which they live, that is struck 
by dialectic: it is only those luminous points, the representative terms of 
material thought, which float before their consciousness, and which have 
been formulated in hard and fast outlines by the understanding. These 
points, as so defined and exaggerated, are what dialectic shakes. Not an 
alien force, but the inherent power of thought, destroys the temporary 
constructions of the understanding. The infinite comes to show the 
inadequacy of the finite which it has made. 

In philosophy this second stage is as essential as the first. The one- 
sidedness of the first abstraction 1s corrected by the one-sidedness of the 
other. In the Philosophy of Plato, as has been noted, the dialectical energy 
of thought is sometimes spoken of under the analogy of sexual passion — 
the Love which, in the words of Sophocles, ‘falls upon possessions’ and 
makes all fixed ordinance of no account, and finds no obstacles insuperable 


to its strong desire. But Love, as the speaker explains, is a child of Wealth 
and Want: he is never poor, and never rich: he is in a mean between 
ignorance and knowledge. Thus is described the active unrest of growth, 
the ‘inquietude poussante,’ as Leibniz called it, — the quickening force of 
the negative and of contradiction. 

At the word ‘contradiction’ there is heard a murmur of objection, partly 
on technical, partly on material grounds. There are, it is said, other ways of 
getting from one idea to another than by contradiction: and it 1s not right to 
give the title to mere cases of contrast and correlation. Now it may be the 
case that the relations of ideas are many and various. In particular there is to 
many people a decided pleasure in the mere accumulation of bits of 
knowledge. In their mental stock there are only aggregates, — conjunctions 
due to accidents of time and place, — associations and fusions which do not 
reach organised unity. In all of us, perhaps, there are more or less 
miscellaneous collections of beliefs, perceptions, hopes, and wishes, in no 
very obvious connexion with one another. An united self, one, harmonious, 
and complete, is probably rather an ideal of development than a fact 
realised. There are in each two or three discordant selves, — among which 
it might sometimes be difficult to select the right and true one (for that will 
depend on the momentary point of view). The deeper consciousness may go 
on entirely independent of the train of the more superficial ideas: the world 
of reality may glide past without touching the world of dream or of fiction: 
our business part may live in a region parted off from our religion by gulfs 
inscrutable. In all these cases there cannot be said to be any contradiction. 

But Hegel speaks of the essential progress of knowledge, and of that true 
self or real mind which has attained complete harmony — the self and mind 
that is implicitly or explicitly Absolute. In such a mind where the finite has 
passed or is passing into the infinite, in a mind that is really becoming one 
and total, its parts must meet and modify each other. At each phase, if that 


phase is earnest, self-certain, and real, it claims to be complete, and can 
brook no rival. The bringer of new things must appear as an enemy: for the 
old system, however imperfect as a mere form, has behind it the strength of 
an infinite and perfect content: it is more than it has explicated: but as it 
(from its imperfection and honesty) identifies itself with its form, it 1s 
resolved to resist change. Progress then must be by antagonism: it cannot be 
real progress otherwise, but only the mere shifting of dilettante doubt and 
dilettante toleration. Both new and old are worth something, and they must 
prove their value by neither being lost, but both recognised, in a completer 
scheme of things. 

Yet there is a difference in the measure of contradiction at different 
stages of thought. It is always greatest when there is least to be opposed 
about. The more meagre an idea, a creed, a term of thought, the more 
violent the antitheses to it. The more abstractly we hold a doctrine, the more 
readily are we disposed to sniff opposition. And as in more concrete belief, 
so in the more abstract terms of thought. They seem so wide apart — like 
‘Is’ and ‘Is not’ — and yet, taken alone, they are really so ready to recoil 
into one another. As thought deepens, contradiction takes a more modified 
form. The relativity of things becomes apparent: and what were erewhile 
opposed as contradictory, turn out as pairs of correlatives, neither of which 
is fully what it professed to be, unless it also is all that seemed reserved for 
the other. Lastly, and in the full truth of development, progress is seen to be 
not merely a sudden recoil from one abstraction to another, nor merely a 
continual reference to an underlying correlative, but the movement of one 
totality which advances by self-opposition, self-reconciliation, and self- 
reconstruction. In this stage, the weight and bulk of unity keeps the 
contradiction in its place of due subordination. But both elements are 
equally essential, and if the unity is less palpable in the abstract beginnings, 


and the divergence less wide at the close, at neither beginning nor close can 
either be absent. 

But if we merely look at the differentiation or negation involved in the 
action of reason, we miss the half of its meaning: and the new statement is 
as one-sided as the old. We have not grasped the full meaning until we see 
that what, as understanding, affirmed a finite, denies, as dialectic, the 
absoluteness or adequacy of that finite. Both the partial views have a right 
to exist, because each gives its contribution to the science of truth.’ If we 
penetrate behind the surface, — if we do not look at the two steps in the 
process abstractly and in separation, — it will be seen that these two 
elements coincide and unite. But we must be careful here. This coincidence 
or identification of opposites has not annihilated their opposition or 
difference. That difference subsists, but in abeyance, reduced to an element 
or ‘moment’ in the unity. Each of the two elements has been modified by 
the union: and thus when each issues from the unity it has a richer 
significance than it had before. This unity, in which difference is lost and 
found, is the rational notion, — the speculative grasp of thought. It is the 
product of experience, — the ampler affirmative which is founded upon an 
inclusion of negatives. 

We began with the bare unit, or simple and unanalysed point, which 
satisfied popular language and popular imagination as its nucleus: — the 
representation which had caught and half-idealised a point, moment, or 
aspect in the range of feeling and sensation. In this stage the notion or 
thought proper is yet latent. In the first place, the nucleus of imagination 
was analysed, defined, and, as we may surmise, narrowed in the Intellect. 
And this grade of thought is known as the Understanding. In the second 
place, the definite and precise term, as understanding supposes it, was 
subjected to criticism: its contradictions displayed; and the very opposite of 
the first definition established in its place. This is the action of Dialectic. In 


the third place, by means of this second stage, the real nature or truth was 
seen to lie in a union where the opposites interpenetrate and mould each 
other. Thus we have as a conscious unity, — conscious because it, as unity, 
yet embraces a difference as difference — what we started with as an 
unconscious unity, the truth of feeling, faith, and inspiration. The first was 
an immediate unity: — that is to say, we were in the midst of the unity, sunk 
in it, and making a part of it: the second is a mediated unity, which has been 
reached by a process of reflection, and which as a conscious unity involves 
that process. 

Reason, then, is infinite, as opposed to understanding, which is finite 
thinking. The limits which are found and accepted by the analytic intellect, 
are limits which reason has imposed, and which it can take away: the limits 
are in it, and not over it. The larger reason has been laying down those 
limits, which our little minds at first tend to suppose absolute. Let us put the 
same law in more concrete terms. It is reason, — the Idea, — or, to give it 
an inadequate and abstract name, Natural Selection — which has created 
the several forms of the animal and vegetable world: it is reason, again, 
which in the struggle for existence contradicts the very inadequacies which 
it has brought into being: and it is reason, finally, which affirms both these 
actions, — the hereditary descent, and the adaptation — in the provisionally 
permanent and adequate forms which result from the struggle. 

The three stages thus enumerated are therefore not merely stages in our 
human reason as subjective. They state the law of rational development in 
pure thought, in Nature, and in the world of Mind, — the world of Art, 
Morals, and Science. They represent the law of thought or reason in its most 
general or abstract terms. They state, mainly in reference to the method or 
form of thought, that Triplicity, which will be seen in those real formations 
or phases to which thought moulds itself, — the typical species of reason. 
They reappear hundreds of times, in different multiples, in the system of 


philosophy. The abstract point of the Notion which parts asunder in the 
Judgment, and returns to a unity including difference in the Syllogism: — 
the mere generality of the Universal, which, by a disruption into Particulars 
and detail, gives rise to the real and actual Individual: — the Identity which 
has to be combined with Difference in order to furnish a possible Ground 
for Existence: — the baldness and nakedness of an Immediate belief, which 
comes to the full and direct certainty of itself, to true immediacy, only by 
gathering up the full sense of the antithesis which can separate conviction 
from truth, or by realising the Mediation connecting them: — all these are 
illustrations of the same law really applied which has been formally stated 
as the necessity for a defining, a dialectical, and a speculative element in 
thought. The three parts of Logic are an instance of the same thing: and 
when the Idea, or organism of thought, appears developed in the series of 
Natural forms, it is only to prepare the kingdom of reason actualised in the 
world of Mind. The Understanding, on the field of the world, corresponds, 
says Hegel, to the conception of Divine Goodness. The life of nature goes 
on in the independence and self-possession of all its parts, each as fixed and 
proud of its own, as if its share of earth were for ever assured. The finite 
being then has his season of self-satisfied ease: while the gods live in quiet, 
away from the sight of man’s doings. The dialectical stage, again, 
corresponds to the conception of God as an omnipotent Lord: when the 
Power of the universe waxes terrific, destroying the complacency of the 
creatures and making them feel their insufficiency, — when the once 
beneficent appears jealous and cruel, and the joyous equanimity of human 
life is oppressed by the terrors of the inscrutable hand of fate. The easy- 
minded Greek lived for the most part in the former world: the uneasy 
Hebrew to a great extent in the latter. But the truth lay neither in the placid 
wisdom of Zeus, leaving the world to its own devices, nor in the jealous 


Jehovah of Mount Sinai: the true speculative union is found in the mystical 


unity of Godhead with human nature. In this comprehensive spirit did Hegel 
treat Logic. 

This Triplicity runs through Hegel’s works. If you open one, the main 
divisions are marked with the capitals A, B, C. One of these, it may be, is 
broken up into chapters headed by the Roman numerals I, II, II. Under one 
or more of these probably come severally the Arabic numerals 1, 2, 3. Any 
one of these again may be subdivided, and gives rise to sections, headed by 
the small letters a, b, c. And, lastly, any one of these may be treated to a 
distribution under the three titles a, B, y. Of course the division is not in 
each case carried equally far: nor does the subject always permit it: nor is 
Hegel’s knowledge alike vigorous, or his interest in all directions the same. 


1 *Verstand,’ 

2 ‘Die Vernunft ohne Verstand ist Nichts; der Verstand doch Etwas ohne 
Vernunft.’ Hegel’s Leben, p. 546. 

“Ott ob KEYMPLOTAL GAANAMV TH EV TH EVI KOOL OVSE ATOKEKOTTAL 
medéxei. Simplic. Phys. fol. 38 a (ed. Diels, p. 176). 

+ “Vernunft.’ 

> Novum Organum, Book I. 70. 

° Phenomenologie des Geistes, p. 67. 

2 Plato, Symposion, 203. 

8 Cf. Dante, Parad. iv. 130. 

2 See in the Logic (vol. ii. p. 145). 
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CHAPTER XXVI. THOUGHT PURE AND ENTIRE. 
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THE ENGLISH READER may probably be taken to be familiar with the 
conception of Logic as the Science of the Form of Thought. He may also 
have heard this explained as equivalent to the Science of Thought as 
Thought, or of Thought as Form, or of Formal Thought. But, probably, also, 
he brings to the lesson no very high estimate of form as such. In the old 
language of Greek philosophy, transmitted through the Schoolmen of the 
West, and still lingering in the phraseology of Bacon and Shakespeare’, 
Forms and substantial forms were powers in the world of reality. But a 
generation arose which knew them not: to which they were only belated 
survivals of the past. The forms had lost connexion with matter and content, 
and had come to seem something occult, transcendent, and therefore, to a 
practical and realistic age, something fantastic and superfluous. Yet it may 
be well to recall that the same author who has put on record his view that 
forms are only mental figments, unless they be fully ‘determinate in matter,’ 
has equally laid it down that the so-called ‘causes’ of vulgar philosophy — 
the matter and the agent — are only ‘vehicles of the form,’ Thus 
spontaneously did Bacon reconstruct the Aristotelian theory of the 
interdependence of form and matter, that form is always form of (or in) 
matter, and that matter is always for form. 

The relativity of form and matter, or of form and content, is indeed 
almost a commonplace of popular discussion on logical subjects. But like 
other uncritical applications of great truths, this is both carried beyond its 
proper bounds, and is not carried out with sufficient thoroughness. There 
cannot — it is said — be a formal logic, because every exercise of thought 
is internally affected or modified by the material — the subject-matter — 


with which it deals. It is implied in such an argument that the ‘subject- 
matter’ finds no difficulty in existing by itself, but that the ‘thought’ is a 
mere vacuity or un-characterised something which owes its every character 
to the said matter. But a subject-matter which has content and character has 
therefore form: it is already known, already thought. And as to this thought, 
which is said to approach its matter with a self so blank, so impartial, so 
neutral — what is it? It is a thought or a thinking which has never as yet 
thought, — which is only named ‘thought’ by right of expectation, but is 
itself nothing actual. Of such — fictitious — thought there can hardly be a 
science. 

On the other hand, that may be easily called a formal logic, which is 
much more than formal: and that may be called material, which is only a 
species of formal. Great indeed is the virtue of names, to suppress and to 
replace thought. When forms hang on as mysterious names after their day is 
passed — when they are retained in a certain honour, while the real working 
methods have assumed other titles; then these forms become purely formal 
and antiquated. Thus the Logic of Aristotle seemed in its unfamiliar 
language to a later generation to be purely formal and superfluous. It was 
only another side of the same mistake when the new forms — the forms 
efficient and active in matter, — were not recognised as formal, but were 
boldly styled material: and the Logic which discussed such matter-marked 
forms was called a material Logic. 

The phrase Matter of Thought, like its many congeners, is a fruitful 
mother of misconceptions. Caught up by the pictorial imagination, which 1s 
always at hand to anticipate thought, it suggests a matter, which is not 
thought, but is there, all the same, lying in expectation of it. It suggests two 
things — (for are there not two words, and a preposition or term of relation 
between them?). But there are not two things. This matter is just as much a 


nonentity as the aforesaid thought: a matter of thought is a thought matter, 
— matter, thought once, and possibly to be thought again. 

All this talk about the Relativity of form and matter is insincere, and 
semi-conventional. It is (like the well-known antithesis between Matter and 
Mind, of which indeed it is only a variation) a halting between two views. 
That which it chiefly leans to, is that there can be no form without matter, 
though there may well be matter which is not yet formed. At the best it goes 
no further than to admit or assert that besides the one there is also the other. 
It establishes a see-saw, and is proud of it. This is Dualism. Its maxim is, 
Don’t forget that there is an Other. You have explored the One: you have 
perhaps done well. But there is also and always the Other. The second view 
is not the mere negation of this dualism. That there is a dualism is a fact 
which it acknowledges.* All life and reality is manifested in dualism — in 
antithesis: but the life and the reality is one. Mind — Geist — actualised 
and intelligent experience — is the one ultimate and essential reality.3 In the 
face of its unity, mere matter is only a half-truth, and mere thought is only 
another. The reality, the unity, and the truth, is matter as formed, nature as 
reflected in mind. In the reality of experience there is always the presence 
of thought: and thought is only real when it is wedded with nature in the 
truth of man’s mind. So far Bacon and Hegel coincide. Man — in so far as 
he is Mind — and of course Mind in its fullness is not merely subjective nor 
merely objective, but absolute — is the measure of all things, the central 
and comprehensive reality. Such a man — and such a mind — 1s, we need 
hardly add, not the man in the street, nor the man in the study: but the 
infinite, universal, eternal mind in whom these and all others essentially 
have their being. Such truth of Man — such Mind — is the Absolute: it is 
sometimes named God: it is the ideal of all aspiration, and the fountain of 
all truth. 


‘Logic,’ says Hegel, ’is the science of the Idea in the medium of mere 
thought.’ It exhibits the truth in one partial aspect, or shows one appearance 
of the total unity of the world, — the aspect it would wear if we could for a 
moment suppose the reality of Nature to vanish out of sight, and the ideality 
of Mind reduced to a ghost. It dissects the underlying organisation — the 
scheme of unification — which the world of mental or spiritual experience 
presents in all its concreteness. And it does so because it exhibits the last 
result of the ever clearer and clearer experience which Mind achieves as it 
comes to see and realise itself. The logical skeleton is the sublimated 
product of a rich concrete experience. It has been a curious delusion of 
some who were probably satisfied by a casual glance at Hegel’s Logic, 
especially in its earlier chapters, to suppose that the Logic was meant to be 
the absolute beginning: and that pure or mere thought was the congenital 
endowment of the heaven-born philosopher>. To Hegel, on the contrary, 
Logic was an abstraction from a fuller, more concrete reality. He did not 
indeed suppose that the symbolical conception of Movement — in its 
popular pictorialness — would be an adequate substitute or representative 
for thought; but he knew that the energy of mental development was the 
fact, and the truth, of which ‘becoming’ is a meagre, abstract phase. 

Logic, then, is not the Science of mere or pure thought, but of the Idea 
(which is co-terminous with reality) — of the Mind’s synthetic unity of 
experience — looked at, however, abstractly, in the medium of pure 
thought. Just so, Nature-philosophy is the same Idea, as it turns up bit after 
bit distracted, fragmentary, and more or less mutilated, in the multiplication, 
the time and space division, of physical phenomena. But as science requires 
us to go from the simple to the more complex, as the truth has to prove 
itself true, by serving in its conclusion as the corroboration of all its 
premisses or presuppositions; so the system of philosophy begins with the 
Logic. Yet it can only begin there, because it has already apprehended itself 


in its completeness: and it can only move onward because it is the 
concentrated essence — the implicit being — of all that it actually and 
explicitly is. It may appear to emerge from a point: but that point has at its 
back the intellectual unity of a philosophy which embraces the world. It 
presupposes the complete philosopher who shall be the complete organ of 
absolute intelligence, of universal and eternal Spirit. 


A satisfactory Logic then presupposes or implies a complete system of 
philosophy. No doubt, for a logic which deals with the minor problems of 
ratiocination or formal induction, all that is needed is a certain general 
acquaintance with popular conceptions, and with the results or methods of 
physical science. But if logic takes its business seriously, it must go behind 
these presuppositions. It must trace back reasoning to its roots, fibres, and 
first principles. And to do that it is not enough to put at the front a 
psychological chapter. Far from helping, psychology in these matters is 
much more in need of being helped itself. Till it has learned a little of the 
puzzle of the one and the many, the same and the diverse, being, quality, 
and essence, psychology will be as little use to Logic as blind guides 
generally are. Nor need this prevent us from saying that when psychology 
has thoroughly learned these mysteries, it will give fresh life and reality to 
the logic which it touches upon. The principles of Logic lie in another 
field, and are deeper in the ground, than obvious psychological gossip. 

If Logic then deals with form, it deals with a form of forms — the form 
of the world, of life, and of reality. It is a form, which is a unity in diversity, 
an organism, — a form which is infinitely manifold, and yet in all its 
multiplicity one. Logic is the morphology of thought, — of that thought 
which in Nature is concealed under the variety and divisions of things, and 
which in the theory of mental and spiritual life is resumed into a complete 
biology of the world-organism. The problem of Logic then demands an 


abstraction — an effort of self-concentration — an effort by which the 
whole machinery of the sensible universe shall be left behind, and the 
accustomed clothing of our thoughts be removed. To move in this ether of 
pure thought is clearly one of the hardest of problems. 

Like Plato, we may occasionally feel that we have caught a glimpse of 
the super-sensible world unveiled; but it disappears as the senses regain 
their hold. We can probably fix a firm eye on one term of reason, and 
criticise its value: but it is less easy to survey the Bacchic dance from term 
to term4, and allow them to criticise themselves. The distracting influence of 
our associations, or of outside things, 1s always leading us astray. Either we 
incline to treat thoughts as psychological products or species, the outcome 
of a mental process, which are (a) given to us from the beginning, and so a 
priori or innate, or which (b) spring up in the course of experience by 
mutual friction between our mind and the outside world, and so are a 
posteriori or derivative. Or disregarding the subjective side of thoughts, we 
act as if they were more correctly called things: we speak of relations 
between phenomena: we suppose things, and causes, and quantities to form 
part of the so-called external universe, which science explores. The one 
estimate of thought, like the other, keeps in view, though at some distance, 
and so as not to interfere with their practical discussions, the separate and 
equal existence of thoughts and things. The psychologists or subjectivists of 
logic scrutinise the world within us first of all, and purpose to accomplish 
what can be done for the mind as possessing a faculty of thought, before 
they turn to the world of things. The realists or objectivists of logic think it 
better for practical work to allow thought only the formal or outside labour 
of surveying and analysing the laws of phenomena out of the phenomena 
which contain them. Neither of them examines thought— ‘the original 


synthetic unity’ — in its own integrity as a movement in its own self, an 


inner organisation, of which subject and object, the mind and the things 
called external, are the vehicles, or, in logical language, the accidents. 

If it is possible to treat the history of the English Constitution as an 
object of inquiry in itself and for its own sake, without reference to the 
individuals who in course of time marred and mended it, or to the setting of 
events in which its advance is exhibited, why not treat the thought, which is 
the universal element of all things, of English Constitution, and Italian Art, 
and Greek Philosophy, in the same way, — absolutely, 1. e. in itself and for 
its own sake? When that is done, distinctions rigidly sustained between a 
priori and a posteriori become meaningless because now seen to belong to 
a distinction of earlier and later in the history of the individual 
consciousness. There is at best only a modified justification for such 
mottoes and cries, as ‘Art for Art’s sake,’ or ‘Science must be left free and 
unchecked,’ or ‘The rights of the religious conscience ought always to be 
respected’: but there can be no demur or limitation to the cry that Thought 
must be studied in Thought by Thought and for the sake of Thought. For 
Art, and Science, and Religion are specialised modes in which the totality 
or truth of things presents itself to mankind, and none of them can claim an 
unconditioned sway: their claims clash, and each must be admitted to be 
after all a partial interpretation, a more or less one-sided interpretation of 
the true reality of the world. Thought on the other hand is unlimited: for it 
exists not merely in its own abstract modes, but interpenetrates and rules all 
the other concrete forms of experience, manifesting itself in Art and 
Religion, not less than in Science. And thus when we study Thought, we 
study that which is in itself and for itself, — we study Absolute Being. On 
the other side it must be noted that in Logic it is Absolute Being, only when 
and as it is thought, which we study. The two sides, Being and Thought, 
must both come forward: and come in unity, although in some phases of the 
Idea the thought-element, in others the being-element is more pronounced. 


Thought, too, is Being. An old distinction of the Stoics, which not 
inaptly represents popular views on this matter, set on one side 6vta, 
existences (which were always corporeal, whether they were the things we 
touch and feel, or the words and breathings by which we utter them), and on 
the other side the meanings or thoughts proper or onuatvouEeva (which were 
incorporeal). These Asxté, as they were otherwise called, were to the Stoics 
the proper sphere of Logic. In the sense therefore which the Stoics and 
popular consciousness give to being, the object of logic does not possess 
being. It is not corporeal. It cannot however be said to be in the sphere of 
non-being. It is rather a part of reality — of concrete being — which can be 
considered apart, as if it stood alone. Alone it does not stand. And yet it 
holds a position so fundamental, — is the same theme again and again 
repeated under endless variations, — is so obviously the universal of things 
— that it may properly form the subject of independent study. 

It is, moreover, a part of Reality, which may well claim to stand for the 
whole. It is, so to say, the score of the musical composition, rolled up in its 
bare, silent, unadorned lineaments; the articulated theme, besides, and not 
the mere germinal concept, of all the variety of melody. But it is only laid 
up there in abstracto, because in the soul of the composer it had already 
taken concrete form, due to his capacity and training, his mental force, his 
art and science. It is there that the score has its source. But secondly, the 
musical work exists in the performance of the orchestra: in the 
manipulations of the several instruments, in the notes of the singers, in all 
the diversity of parts which make up the mechanism for unfolding the 
meaning or theme — that unreality, that mere thought, which to the stricter 
Stoic might be said to have no brapéic, or bodily subsistence. And there are 
still people who will be disposed to assert that it is only in the multitude of 
notes of violin, trombone, flute, &c., that the music is real: — though 
perhaps these hardy realists do not quite mean what they say. For what they 


probably mean, and what is the fact, is that the music exists as a complete 
reality in those who have ears and minds capable of comprehending and 
enjoying it: in those who can reunite meaning and theme to execution and 
orchestration: and we may even add that it is more and more real, in 
proportion to the greater power with which they can bring these two into 
one. 

We shall rather say then that thought points to reality, and that mere 
nature seeks for interpretation: that mere thought and mere being both seek 
for reunion. Yet if in the complete reality we thus distinguish two elements, 
we may follow Hegel in setting the pure Idea first. It is no doubt in a way 
true that, as has been said, Hegel may be often read most easily if we first 
begin with his concluding paragraphs. In psychology and ethics the 
fundamental principles have assumed a more imposing, a larger, a more 
humanly-interesting shape, than they bear in the intangible outlines of 
Logic. There they are written in blacker ink and broader lines than in the 
grey on grey. But after all, it is only for those who have grasped the faint — 
yet fixed — outlines that the full-contoured figure speaks its amplest truth. 
The true sculptor must begin with a thorough study of anatomy. For those 
therefore who do not care merely for results, it is indispensable to begin — 
or at least to turn back to the beginning — to the Logic. No doubt the full 
tones of the heard and sounded harmony are the true and adequate 
presentation of the composer’s purpose: but they will be best comprehended 
and appreciated by those who have thoroughly grasped the score. 

In Logic, so regarded, thought is no longer merely our thought. It is the 
constructive, relational, unifying element of reality. Without it reality would 
not articulately be anything for us: and such thoughts seem to be its net 
extract, its quintessence, its concentrated meaning. But really they are only 
the potent form of reality. Or, more exactly, in its limits, under its phases, 
must come all reality if it is to be part and parcel of our intelligent 


possession, our certified property. Such a thought is the frame-work, the 
shape-giver of our world, of our communicable experience. It is the 
formative principle of our intelligent life, as it is the principle through 
which things have meaning for us, and we have meaning for and fellowship 
with others. It is not so rich as religion and art, perhaps it does not have the 
intensity of feeling and faith: but it is at the very basis of all of these, or it is 
the concentrated essence of what in them is explicated and developed. 
Humanity in these its highest energies is more than mere thought — more 
than mere logic: but it is still at the root thought, and it is still governed by 
the laws and movement of this higher logic. For this is a logic which is no 
mere instrument of technical reasoning, for proof or disproof: no mere code 
of rules for the evaluation of testimony. It is a logic which deals with a 
thought — or an Idea in thought-form — which is the principle of all life 
and reality: the way of self-criticism which leads to truth: a thought which 
is at home in all the phases and provinces of experience. 

Under the same name, Logic, therefore, we find something quite 
different from what the example of Aristotle and his ancient and modern 
followers had accustomed us to. Under the auspices of Kant and his 
‘Transcendental logic’ there has emerged the need of something more 
corresponding to the title. For the word itself was not used either by 
Aristotle or the Stoics. Neither the Analytics and Topics of the one, nor the 
Dialectic of the other, exhaust the conception of the science, or, to put it 
more accurately, they are only inceptions of a science, the fulfilment of 
which was reserved for a later time. Bacon and Locke, Descartes and 
Spinoza, all the thinkers of modern Europe call for a deeper probing of the 
logical problem: for a grasp of it which shall be more worthy of its 
conventional name, Logic, the theory of Reason. And we may even say that 
what is wanted is a unification of the problem of the Organon with that of 
the first philosophy, a unification of Logic with Metaphysics: a recognition 


that the problem of reason is not merely the method of reasoning, but the 
whole theory as to the correlations of perception and conception, of 
thinking and reality. 

This conception of Logic as the self-developing system of Thought pure 
and entire, is the distinctive achievement of Hegel. ‘I cannot imagine,’ he 
says, ‘that the method which I have followed in this system of Logic, or 
rather the method which this system follows in its own self, is otherwise 
than susceptible of much improvement, and many completions of detail: but 
I know at the same time that it is the only genuine method. This is evident 
from the circumstance that it is nothing distinct from its object and subject- 
matter: for it is the subject-matter within itself, or its inherent dialectic, 
which moves it along.”2 

But how is this universe of thought to be discovered, and its law of 
movement to be described? From times beyond the reach of history, from 
nations and tribes of which we know only by tradition and vague 
conjectures, in all levels of social life and action, the synthetic energy of 
thought has been productive, and its evolution in the field of time has been 
going on. For thousands of years the intellectual city has been rearing its 
walls: and much of the process of its formation lies beyond the scope of 
observation. But fortunately there 1s a help at hand, which will enable us to 
discover at least the main outlines in the system of thought. 

The key to the solution was found somewhat in the same way as led to 
the Darwinian theory concerning the Origin of Species. When the question 
touching the causes of variation and persistence in the natural kinds of 
plants and animals seemed so complex as to baffle all attempts at an answer, 
Darwin found what seemed a clue likely to lead to a theory of descent. The 
methods adopted in order to keep up, or to vary, a species under 
domestication were open to anybody’s inspection: and those principles, 
which were consciously pursued in artificial selection by the breeder, 


suggested a theory of similar selection in free nature. In studying the 
phenomena of thought, of which the species or types were no less numerous 
and interesting than those in organic nature, it was perhaps impossible to 
survey the whole history of humanity. But it was comparatively easy to 
observe the process of thought in those cases where its growth had been 
fostered consciously and distinctly. The history of philosophy records the 
steps in the conscious and artificial manipulation of what for the far greater 
part is transacted in the silent workshops of nature. Philosophy, in short, is 
to the general growth of intelligence what artificial breeding is to the 
variation of species under natural conditions. In the successive systems of 
philosophy, the order and concatenation of ideas was, as it were, clarified 
out of the perturbed medium of real life, and expressed in its bare 
equivalents in terms of thought, and thus first really acquired. Half of his 
task was already performed for the logician, and there remained the work, 
certainly no slight one — of showing the unity and organic development 
which marked the conscious reasoning, and of connecting it with the 
general movement of human thought. The logician had to break down the 
rigid lines which separated one system of philosophy from another, — to 
see what was really involved in the contradiction of one system by its 
successor, — and to show that the negation thus given to an antecedent 
principle was a definite negation, ending not in mere zero or vacuity, but in 
a distinct result, and making an advance upon the previous height of 
intelligence. 

To say this was to give a new value to the history of philosophy. For it 
followed that each system was no mere opinion or personal view, but was in 
the main a genuine attempt of the thinker to give expression to the tacit or 
struggling consciousness of his age. Behind the individual — who is often 
unduly regardless of his contemporaries and predecessors, and who writes 
or thinks with little knowledge or sympathy for them, there is the general 


bearing and interest of the age, its powerful solidarity of purpose and 
conception. The philosopher is the prophet, because he is in a large part the 
product of his age. He is an organ of the mind of his age and nation; and 
both he and it play a part in the general work of humanity. 

On the other hand, it is dangerous to insist too forcibly on the rationality 
of the history of philosophy. For it may be taken to mean — probably only 
by blinded or wooden commentators — that each step in the evolution and 
concatenation of the logical idea is to be identified with some historical 
system, and that these systems must have appeared in this precise order. 
And this would be to expect too much from the ‘impotence of nature’ which 
plays its part in the historical world also: as that on one side forms part of 
the Natural. There is Reason in the world — and in the world of history; but 
not in the pellucid brightness and distinct outlines proper to the Idea in the 
abstract element of thought. It may take several philosophers to make one 
step in thought; and sometimes one philosopher of genius may take several 
steps at once. There may even be co-eval philosophies: and there may be 
philosophies which appear to run on in independent or parallel lines of 
development. It may well be that Hegel has underestimated these 
divergencies, and that he has been too apt to see in all history the co- 
operation to one dominant purpose. But these errors in the execution of a 
philosophy of history, and especially of the history of philosophy, should 


not diminish our estimate of its principle.” 


At first this process was seen in the medium of time. But the conditions 
of time are of practical and particular interest only. The day when the first 
leaves appear, and the season when the fruit ripens on a tree, are questions 
of importance to practical arboriculture. But botany deals only with the 
general theory of the plant’s development, in which such considerations 
have to be generalised. So logic leaves out of account those points of time 


and chance which the interests of individuals and nations find all-important. 
And when this element of time has been removed, there is left a system of 
the types of thought pure and entire, — embalming the life of generations in 
mere words. The same self-identical thought is set forth from its initial 
narrowness and poverty on to its final amplitude and wealth of differences. 
At each stage it is the Absolute: outside of it there is nothing. It is the 
whole, pure and entire: always the whole. But in its first totality it is all but 
a void: in its last a fully-formed and articulated world, — because it holds 
all that it ever threw out of itself resumed into its grasp. 

In these circumstances nothing can sound higher and nobler than the 
Theory of Logic. It presents the Truth unveiled in its proper form and 
absolute nature. If the philosopher may call this absolute totality of thought 
ever staying the same in its eternal development, — this adequacy of 
thought to its own requirements — by the name of God, then we may say 
with Hegel that Logic exhibits God as He is in His eternal Being before the 
creation of Nature and a finite Mind. But the logical Idea is only a 
phantom Deity — the bare possibility of a God or of absolute reality in all 
the development of its details. 

The first acquaintance with the abstract theory is likely to dash cold 
water on the enthusiasm thus awakened, and may sober our views of the 
magic efficacy of Logic. ‘The student on his first approach to the Science,’ 
says Hegel, ‘sees in Logic at first only one system of abstractions apart and 
limited to itself, not extending so as to include other facts and sciences. On 
the contrary, when it is contrasted with the variety abounding in our 
generalised picture of the world, and with the tangible realities embraced in 
the other sciences, — when it is compared with the promise of the Absolute 
Science to lay bare the essence of that variety, the inner nature of the mind 
and the world, or, in one word, the Truth, — this science of Logic in its 
abstract outline, in the colourless cold simplicity of its mere terms of 


thought, seems as if it would perform anything sooner than this promise, 
and in the face of that variety seems very empty indeed. A first introduction 
to the study of Logic leads us to suppose that its significance is restricted to 
itself. Its doctrines are not believed to be more than one separate branch of 
study engaged with the terms or dimensions of thought, besides which the 
other scientific occupations have a proper material and body of their own. 
Upon these occupations, it is assumed, Logic may exert a formal influence, 
but it is the influence of a natural and spontaneous logic for which the 
scientific form and its study may be in case of need dispensed with. The 
other sciences have upon the whole rejected the regulation-method, which 
made them a series of definitions, axioms, and theorems, with the 
demonstration of these theorems. What is called Natural Logic rules in the 
sciences with full sway, and gets along without any special investigation in 
the direction of thought itself. The entire materials and facts of these 
sciences have detached themselves completely from Logic. Besides they are 
more attractive for sense, feeling, or imagination, and for practical interests 
of every description. 

And so it comes about that Logic has to be learned at first, as something 
which is perhaps understood and seen into, but of which the compass, the 
depth, and further import are in the earliest stages unperceived. It is only 
after a deeper study of the other sciences that logical theory rises before the 
mind of the student into a universal, which is not merely abstract, but 
embraces within it the variety of particulars. — The same moral truth on the 
lips of a youth, who understands it quite correctly, does not possess the 
significance or the burden of meaning which it has in the mind of the 
veteran, in whom the experience of a lifetime has made it express the whole 
force of its import. In the same way, Logic is not appreciated at its right 
value until it has grown to be the result of scientific experience. It is then 


seen to be the universal truth, — not a special study beside other matters 
and other realities, but the essence of all these other facts together.“ 


+E. g. ‘formal’ in Hamlet, iv. 5. 215; ‘informal’ in Measure for Measure, 
v. 236. 

2 Encycl. § 574 (Philosophy of Mind, p. 196). 

3 Encycl. § 377. 

* Logic, vol. ii. p. 30. 

> The criticisms of A. Trendelenburg, in his Logische Untersuchungen, 
rest on such assumptions. ‘Trendelenburg,’ says Hartmann, ‘means low- 
water mark in German philosophy.’ 

£ See above all Bradley’s Principles of Logic, and Bosanquet’s Logic, 
&c. 

‘Das Wahre ist der bacchantische Taumel, an dem kein Glied nicht 
trunken ist; und weil jedes, indem es sich absondert, ebenso unmittelbar 
sich auflést, — ist es ebenso die durchsichtige und einfache Ruhe.’ 
Phenom. des Geistes, p 35. 

® Prantl, Geschichte der Logik, 1. 87. 

* Wissenschaft der Logik, i. p. 39. 

2 See Encyclop. § 549 (Philosophy of Mind, pp. 148 seqg.). It is, of 
course, quite another question — to be answered by intelligent research — 
how far in particular cases Hegel has accurately studied a thinker, and 
faithfully interpreted him. Some of his critics in this line appear to mistake 
philology — which is a highly important authority in its own field — for 
philosophy: and will no doubt go on doing so. 

" Hegel’s Werke, ii., 33. 

2. Wissenschaft der Logik, i. p. 43. 


CHAPTER XXVII. ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE: OR THE 
CATEGORIES. 


Oe 


ACCORDING TO THE strict reasonings of Kant in his Criticism of Pure 
Reason, and the somewhat looser discussions of Mr. Spencer in his First 
Principles a science of Metaphysics or theory of the Infinite, Absolute, or 
Unconditioned is impossible. As a result of the criticism by Kant, Jacobi 
claimed the Absolute for Faith: and Spencer banishes the Absolute or 
Unknowable to the sphere of Religion to be worshipped or ignored, but in 
either case blindly. As we have already seen, Hegel does not accept this 
distribution of provinces between religion and philosophy. There is only 
one world, one reality: but it is known more or less fully, more or less truly 
and adequately. It is presented in one way to the sensuous imagination: in 
another to the scientific analyst: in a third to the philosopher. To the first it 
iS a mere succession or expanse of pictures, facts, appearances: and outside 
it — somewhere, but not here, — there is a land, a being of perfect 
wholeness and harmony. To the second it is an unending chain of causes 
and effects, of one thing simplified by being referred to another till at last a 
mighty all-explaining nullity, called an ‘Ultimate Cause,’ 1s presumed to 
linger, eternally unperceived at the infinitely-distant end of the series. To 
the third everything is seen in connexion, but not a mere uni-linear 
connexion: each, when studied, more and more completes itself by 
including those relations which seemed to stand outside: each fully realised, 
or completely invested with its ideal implications, 1s seen no longer to be an 
incident or isolated fact, but an implicit infinite, and a vice-gerent of the 
eternal. Philosophy thus releases both ordinary and scientific knowledge 
from their limitations; it shows the finite passing into the infinite. And 


Hegel, accordingly, purposes to show that this unfathomable Absolute is 
very near us, and at our very door: in our hands, as it were, and especially 
present in our every-day language. If we are ever to gain the Absolute, we 
must be careful not to lose one jot or tittle of the Relative. The Absolute — 
this term, which is to some so offensive and to others so precious — always 
presents itself to us in Relatives: and when we have persistently traced the 
Proteus through all its manifestations, — when we have, so to speak, seen 
the Absolute Relativity of Relation, there is very little more needed in order 
to apprehend the Absolute pure and entire. One may say of the Absolute 
what Goethe? says of Nature: ‘She lives entirely in her children: and the 
mother, where is she?’ 

It is a great step, when we have detected the Relativity of what had 
hitherto seemed Absolute, — when a new aspect of the infinite fullness of 
the world, the truth of things, dawns upon us. But it is even a greater step 
when we see that the Relativity which we have thus discovered is itself 
Relative. And this is one advantage of first studying the value of the 
categories of ethics and physics on Logical ground. On the concreter region 
of Nature and Mind, the several grades and species into which reality 1s 
divided have a portentous firmness and grandeur about them, and the 
intrinsic dialectic seems scarcely adequate to shaking the foundations of 
their stability. They severally stand as independent self-sustaining entities, 
separate from each other, and stereotyped in their several formations. But in 
the ether of abstract Idea, in the fluid and transparent form of mere 
thoughts, the several stages in the development of the Absolute, the various 
grades of category, clearly betray their Relativity, and by the negation of 
this Relativity lead on to a higher Absolute. 

To the practical man, — so long as his reflection does not go deep, — 
the concepts on which his knowledge and faith are built seem eternal, 
unshifting rock, parts of the inmost fabric of things. He accepts them as 


ultimate validities. To him matter and force, cause and effect, distinctions 
between form and content, whole and part, quantity and quality, belong to 
the final constitution of the world. (And so, in a sense, they do.) If he ever 
overcome the absoluteness which popular thought attributes to the 
individual things of sense and imagination, and show their relativity, he 
does so only to fall under the glamour of a new deception. Causes and 
matters, forces and atoms, become new ultimates, new absolutes, of another 
order. Fictions or postulates of the understanding take the place of the 
figments of imagination. The ordinary scientific man labours especially 
under the ‘metaphysical’ fallacy: he realises abstractions in_ their 
abstractness. As against this it is the business of the logician to show how 
such terms are to be interpreted as steps in a process of interpretation — 
containing so much that others of simpler structure have handed on, and 
themselves presupposing by implication a great deal they fail properly to 
explicate. Thus, the logician evinces at one blow the relativity of each term 
in its mereness, abstractness, or false absoluteness, and the ideal 
absoluteness which always carries it beyond itself, and makes it mean more 
than it says. 

The natural mind always hastens to substantiate the terms it employs. It 
makes them a fixed, solid foundation, an hypostasis, on which further 
building may be raised. If such pseudo-absolutising of concepts is to be 
called metaphysics, then logic has to free us from the illusions of 
metaphysics, to de-absolutise them, to disabuse us of a false Absolute. The 
false Absolute is what Hegel calls the Abstract: it is the part which, because 
it succeeded in losing sight of its dependence, had believed itself to be a 
whole. Logic shows — in the phrase of Hegel — that each such term or 
concept is only an attempt to express, explicate, or define the Absolute?: a 
predicate of the Absolute, but falling short of its subject, or only uttering 
part of the whole truth of reality. But while Logic shows it only to be an 


attempt, and therefore in an aspect relative, it equally shows its ingrained 
tendency to complete itself, to carry out to realisation its ideal implication, 
— shows, in short, that e. g. force is more than mere force, that thing-in- 
itself is not properly even a thing; that a veritable notion (Begriff) or grasp 
of a thing is more than a mere (subjective) notion, &c. Thus the true 
Absolute is not the emptiest and most meagre of abstractions, — what is left 
as a residual after the relative in all its breadth and length has been cut out 
of it; it is the concretest of all being, the whole which includes without 
destroying all partial aspects. Yet as it includes them, it shows itself their 
master and more than master: making each lose and win in the other, till all 
are satisfied in unity, and no shade of individuality is utterly lost in the 
totality of the Universal. 

Accordingly, Metaphysics and Logic tend to form one body. For the 
distant and transcendent Absolute, which was the object of older 
Metaphysics, was substituted an Absolute, self-revealing in the terms of 
thought. Being is deposed from its absoluteness, and made the first 
postulate of thought. Former Metaphysics had dashed itself in vain against 
the reefs that girdle the island of the supersensible and notimenal, the 
supposed world of true Being: and the struggle at last grew so disastrous 
that Kant gave the signal to retreat, and to leave the world of true Being, the 
impregnable Thing-in-itself, to its repose. His advice to metaphysicians* 
was that, while scientific research continued to concentrate the attack of 
analysis upon single experiences conforming to certain conditions, they 
should investigate these’ conditions of possible experience or foundations 
of objectivity. In other words, he turned observation to what he called 
Transcendental Logic. It was by means of this suggestion, understood in the 
widest sense, that Hegel was led to treat Logic as the science of ultimate 
reality. He had to show how these conditions when carried out in full gave 
the Unconditioned. He attacked the Absolute, if we may say so, in detail. 


The Absolute, as the totality, universe or system of Relativity, lays itself 
open to observation by deposing itself to a Relative. It possesses the 
differentiating power of separating itself as an object in passivity, from 
itself as a subject in action, — of deposing itself to appearance, of being for 
itself, and also in and for itself. And thus Thought is the active universal, — 
which actualises itself more and more out of abstraction into concreteness. 

Hegel, then, solved the problem of Metaphysics by turning it into Logic. 
The same principle, Thought, appeared in both: in the former as a fixed and 
passive result, showing no traces of spontaneity, — in the latter as an 
activity, with a mere power of passing from object to object, discovering 
and establishing connexions and relations. The two sciences were 
fragments, unintelligible and untenable, when taken in abstract isolation. 
This is the justification, if justification be required, for Hegel’s unification 
of Logic and Metaphysics. The Hegelian Logic falls into three parts: the 
theory of Transitory Being: the theory of Relative Being: and the theory of 
the Notion. The first and second of these in his Science of Logic are called 
Objective Logic; they also might be described as Metaphysics. The third 
part is more strictly on Logical ground. Or perhaps it is best to describe the 
whole as the Metaphysics of Logic. 

The Logic of Hegel is the Science of Thought as an organic system of its 
characteristic forms, which in their entirety constitute the Idea. These forms 
or types of thought, the moulds in which the Idea confines itself in its 
evolution, are not unlike what have been otherwise called the Categories. 
(Of course the foreign word ‘Categories’ does not commend itself to 
Hegel).2 They are the modifications or definite forms, the articulated and 
distinct shapes, in which the process of Thought ever and anon culminates 
in the course of its movement. The Infinite and Absolute at these points 
conditions itself, and as so conditioned or differentiated is apprehended and 
stamped with a name. They specify the unspecified, and give utterance to 


the ineffable. They are the names by which reason grasps the totality of 
things, — the names by which the truth (or God) reveals itself, however 
inadequately. From one point of view they constitute a series, each evolved 
from the other, a more completely detailed term or utterance of thought 
resulting by innate contradiction from a less detailed. From another point of 
view the total remains perpetually the same; and the change seems only on 
the surface. The one aspect of the movement conceals the Absolute: the 
other puts the Relative into the background. 

What then are the Categories? We may answer: They are the ways in 
which expression is given to the unifying influence of thought: and we have 
to consider them as points or stations in the progress of this unification, and 
in the light of this influence. These Categories are the typical structures 
marking the definite grades in the growth of thought, — the moulds or 
forms which thought assumes and places itself in, — those instants when 
the process of thought takes a determinate form, and admits of being 
grasped. The growth of thought, like other growths, is often imperceptible 
and impalpable. And then, unexpectedly, a condensation takes place, a form 
is precipitated out of the transparent medium. A new concept, a new grasp 
of reality, emerges from the solution of elements: and a name is created to 
realise the new shade of the Idea. These thought-terms are the world of 
Platonic forms, if we consider his ‘form of Good’ as corresponding to the 
‘Idea’ of Hegel. For if we look carefully into this mystic word ‘Good’ 
which plays so brilliant a part in ancient philosophy, we shall see that it 
only expresses in a more concrete and less analytic form, as ancient thought 
often does, the same thing as so many moderns love to speak of as 
Relativity, and which is also implied in Aristotle’s conception of an End. To 
see things sub specie boni — which Plato describes as the supreme quality 
of the truth-seeker who is to guide men into uprightness, or into conformity 
with the true nature of things, — is to see them elevated above their partial 


self-subsistence into the harmony and totality of that which is always and 
unvaryingly its real self. The Good is the sun-light in which things lose their 
earlier character (which they had in the days of our bondage and ignorance) 
of mysterious and perplexing spectres of the night. In the light of the Good, 
things are shorn of their false pretence of self-subsistence and substantiality, 
deposed by comparison with the perfect and unspotted, and as it were stung 
into seeking a higher form of being by struggle. And this is the abstract 
moral way of looking. But to see them in the form of Good means also that 
they are seen to be more and better than we thought, that they are not 
condemned to inadequacy, but bear in them the witness and revelation of 
infinity and absoluteness. And this is rather the faith of religion and the 
vision of art. And the ‘form of Good’ is only a brief and undeveloped vision 
of an Absolute, which is the ‘form of Relativity,’ — Relativity elevated into 
an Absolute. 

A Category is often spoken of as if it were the highest extreme of 
generalisation, the most abstract and most widely applicable term possible. 
If we climb sufficiently far and high up the Porphyry’s tree of thought, we 
may expect, thought the old logicians, to reach the ‘summa genera’ or 
highest species of human thought. Nor have modern logicians always 
refrained from this byway. But these quantitative distinctions of greater and 
less, in which the Formal Logic revels, are not very suitable to any of the 
terms or processes of thought, and they certainly give an imperfect 
description of the Categories. The essential function which the Categories 
perform in the fabric of thought and language is, in the first place, to 
combine, affirm, demonstrate, relate, and unify, — and not to generalise.® 
Their action may be better compared to that fulfilled by those symbols in an 
algebraical expression, which like plus and minus denote an operation to be 
performed in the way of combining or relating, than to the office of the 
symbols which in these expressions denote the magnitudes themselves. 


To the student of language the Categories sometimes present themselves 
as pronominal, or formal roots, — those roots which, as it is said, do not 
denote things, but relations between things. He meets them in the 
inflections of nouns and verbs; in the signs of number, gender, case, and 
person: but, as thus presented, their influence is subordinate to the things of 
which they are, as it were, the accidents. He meets them in a more 
independent and tangible shape in the articles, pronouns, prepositions, 
conjunctions, and numerals, and in what are called the auxiliary verbs. In 
these apparently trifling, and in some languages almost non-existent words 
or parts of words, we have the symbols of relations, — the means of 
connexion between single words, — the cement which binds significant 
speech together. There are languages, such as the older and classical forms 
of Chinese, where these categorising terms are, as it were, in the air: where 
they are only felt in accent and position, and have no separate existence of 
their own. But in the languages of the Indo-European family they gradually 
appear, at first in combination, perhaps, with the more material roots, and 
only in the course of time asserting an independent form. Originally they 
appear to denote the relations of space and time, — the generalised or 
typical links between the parts of our sense-perceptions: but from there they 
are afterwards, and in a little while, transferred into the service of intellect. 
These little words are the very life-blood of a language, — its spirit and 
force. It is in these categories, as they show themselves in the different 
linguistic families, that a nation betrays its mode and tone of thought. The 
language of the Altaic races, e. g., expresses activity only as a piece of 
property, an appropriation of a substance, and knows no true distinction of 
noun and verb: the Semitic Tongues in their tense-system perhaps betray the 
intense inwardness of the race: whereas the immense inflectionalism of the 
Indo-European seems not unconnected with his greater versatility and 
energy. Complete mastery in the manipulation of these particles and forms 


is what makes an idiomatic knowledge of a language, as distinct from a 
mere remembrance of the vocabulary. And philosophy is the recognition of 
their import and significance. Thus in Greek philosophy the central 
questions turn upon such words as Being and not-Being: Becoming: that out 
of which: that for the sake of which: the what-was-being: the what is: the 
other: the one: the great and small: that which is upon the whole: what is 
according to each: this somewhat: &c.2 And again in Modern Philosophy, 
how often has the battle raged about the meaning of such words as I: will: 
can: must: because: same and different: self: &c.! 


‘ Cf. Herbart’s maxim, ‘Wie viel Schein, so viel Hindeutung auf Sein.’ 
(Hauptpunkte der Metaphysik. ) 

2 Die Natur (1780): ‘Sie lebt in lauter Kindern: und die Mutter, wo ist 
sie?.... Sie ist ganz und doch immer unvollendet.... Sie verbirgt sich in 
tausend Namen und Termen, und ist immer dieselbe.’ 

3 Logic (Encyclop.) §§ 85, 87, 112, 194, &c. 

+ Metaphysic is, in Kant’s usage, ambiguous. It means (a) a supposed 
science of the supersensible or unconditioned reality; (b) a study of the 
conditions or presuppositions — the Kantian a priori — of some aspect of 
Experience, e. g. a Metaphysic of Moral rules. 

> His usual term is Denkbestimmungen, the several expressions or 
specific forms of the unification which thought is. The term Categories has 
been identified by Kant with his list of Stammbegriffe. and by Mill with his 
classes of nameable things, — with some critical remarks on Aristotle’s use 
of the word. That use — to denote the elements of predicable reality, what 
Grote called ens — is probably not so ‘rhapsodical’ as Kant, with his new- 
born zeal for the contrast of sensibility and intellect, was inclined to 
suppose. A real history of the Category-theory would be almost a history of 
philosophy. Perhaps the name might be more sparingly used. 


° Generalisation is only one small aspect of thought, with specialisation 
as its, at least as important, pendant. To read certain logics, one might think 
the all-comprehensive virtue of truths were to be general, — not to be true. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. THE THREE PARTS OF LOGIC. 
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LoGic, AS IT is understood in these pages, is the critical history of the 
terms of thought by which reality, the sum of experience, the world, is 
described or expressed. It is the philosophical criticism of the concepts, or 
elements of conception, by which we define or develop the Totality, the 
Absolute. It describes the constitution of the intellectual realm, by and in 
which we give body, coherence, unity, and system to reality. It is the self- 
developing organisation of the thoughts by which we think things, and by 
which things are what they are. It is the ripe fruit of the experience of the 
ages of humanity, and it therefore bears in itself a principle of growth. But if 
it be a fruit, it 1s a fruit which can watch its own growth, which reflects 
upon its own life. Its three parts show the main stages of its development, 
beginning with the least adequate and most abstract or general description 
of reality. 

The first part of Logic, the theory of Being+, may be called the theory of 
unsupported and freely-floating Being. We do not mean something which 
is, but the mere ’is,’ the bare fact of Being, without any substratum. The 
degree of condensation or development, where substantive and attribute, or 
noun and verb, co-exist, has not yet come. The terms or forms of Being 
float as it were freely in the air, and we go from one to another, or — to put 
it more correctly — one passes into another. The terms in question are Is 
and Not: Become: There is: Some and Other: Each: One: Many: and so on 
through the terms of number to degree and numerical specificality. This 
Being is immediate: i.e. 1t contains no reference binding it with anything 
beyond itself, but stands forward baldly and nakedly, as if alone; and, if 
hard pressed, it turns over into something else. It includes the three stages 


of Quality, Quantity, and Measure. The ether of ‘Is’ presumes no 
substratum, or further connexion with anything: and we only meet a series 
of points as we travel along the surface of thought. To name, to number, to 
measure, are the three grades of our ordinary and natural thought: so 
simple, that one is scarcely disposed to look upon them as grades of thought 
at all. And yet if thought is self-specification, what more obvious forms of 
specifying it are there than to name (so pointing it out, or qualifying it), to 
number (so quantifying it, or stating its dimensions), and to measure it? 
These are the three primary specificates by which we think, — the three 
primary dimensions of thought. Thought, in so determining, plays upon the 
surface, and has no sense of the interdependence of its terms. And if we 
could imagine a natural state of consciousness in which sensations had not 
yet hardened into permanent things, and into connexions between things, 
we should have something like the range of Immediate Being. Colours and 
sounds, a series of floating qualities, pass before the eye and the ear: these 
colours and sounds are in course of time counted: and then, by applying the 
numbers to these qualities, we get the proportions or limits ascertained. 
When this process in actual life, — the advance from the vague feelings 
which tell us of sweet, cold, &c., by means of a definite enumeration of 
their phenomena, to the rules guiding their operation, — is reduced to its 
most abstract terms, we have the process of Being. It would be the period 
when a distinction between things and their actions or properties has not 
arisen. The demonstrative pronouns and the numerals are among the 
linguistic expressions of Being in its several stages. Perhaps too we may 
illustrate it by the so-called ‘impersonal’ verb — which has hardly reached 
the stage of verb proper, having no subject: or by the name which still 
fluctuates between the stage of substantive or adjective. 

The first sphere was that of Being directly confronting us, and using the 
demonstrative pronouns first of all. The second is Relative or Reflective 


Being: and in this we have to deal with the relative pronouns. The surface 
of Being is now seen to exhibit a secondary formation, to involve a sort of 
permanent standard in itself, and to be essentially relative. The mere quality, 
when reduced to number, is seen to be subjected to a certain measure, rule, 
sort, or standard: and this reflex of itself always haunts it, modifying and 
determining it. Thus instead of qualities, we begin to speak of the properties 
of a thing: we have, as it were, two levels of Being, in intimate and 
necessary connexion, where there was only one before. At first 1t was but a 
mere surface-picture, one thing here and another there: a this and a that; 
one, now, and another, then. This, it might be, was round, and that square: 
now, it was bright, and then, it was dull: here was a head, and there was a 
limb. But the comparison of quality with quantity, measuring one by the 
other, gave rise to the conception of something permanent, a true nucleus 
amid the changes. The fact, previously single, is now become double: the 
mere event is now a phenomenon, a temporary and outward manifestation 
of something inner. We now see each that is, in the halo of what it has been, 
or will be: the passing modification in the light of the permanent type. But 
as yet the permanent and the passing are separate, and only throw light on 
each other: A explaining itself by B and B by A. We have apparently two 
facts; neither of which can however stand by itself and therefore refers us to 
the other. But to get a real rest in this incessant round of mutual reference of 
one to another we must take a higher stand-point. 

In this sphere of Relativity the terms expressive of things come in pairs: 
such as Same and Different, Like and Unlike: True Being and Show or 
Semblance: Cause and Effect: Substance and Accident: Matter and Form: 
and the like. If we compare mere Being to the cell in its simple state, we 
may say that in the second sphere of Logic a nucleus has been formed, — 
that a distinction has sprung up between two elements, which are still in 
closest interconnexion. We have penetrated behind the seeming simplicity 


of the surface: and in fact discovered it to be mere seeming in the light of 
the substratum, cause, or essence, upon which it is now reflected. In 
immediate Being one category, or specificate, or dimension of thought 
passes over into another, and then disappears: but in mediated Being one 
category has a meaning only by its relation to another, — only by its 
reflection on another, — only by the light which another casts upon it. Thus 
a cause has no meaning except in connexion with its effect: a force implies 
or postulates an exertion of that force: an essence is constituted by the 
existence which issues from it. Instead of ’is,’ therefore, which denotes 
resting-upon-self, or connexion-with-self, the verb of the second sphere is 
‘has,’ denoting reference, or connexion-with-something-else: e.g. the cause 
has an effect: the thing has properties. Instead of numerals, come the 
prepositions and pronouns of relation, such as which, same, like, as, by, 
because. The only conjunction in the first stage or Being was ‘And,’ — 
mere juxtaposition; and even that conjunction was perhaps premature, and 
due to reflective thought, going beyond what was immediately before it, 
and tracing out connexions with other things. The first stage, as we have 
seen, treated of the terms of natural thought present in the action of the 
senses: the second stage — that of Essential Being — deals with scientific, 
reflective, or mediate thought. What, why, are the questions: comparison 
and connexion the methods: the establishment of relations of similarity, 
causation, and co-existence, the purpose in this range of logical method. Its 
categories are those most familiar to science in its reflective and 
comparative stage. It is the peculiar home of what are known as 
Metaphysical subtleties. The natural but delusive tendency of reasoning is 
to throw the emphasis on one side of the relation, and to regard the other as 
accessary and secondary. Contrasts between essentia and existentia: 


substantia and modi: cause and effect: real and apparent: constantly occur. 


If the first branch of Logic was the sphere of simple Being in a point or 
series of points, the second is that of difference and discordant Being, 
broken up in itself. The progress in this second sphere — of Essentia or 
Relative being — consists in gradually overcoming the antithesis and 
discrepancy between the two sides in it — the Permanent and the 
Phenomenal. At first the stress rests upon the Permanent and true Being 
which lies behind the seeming — upon the essence or substratum in the 
background, on which the show of immediate Being has been proved by the 
process in the first sphere really to rest. Then, secondly, Existence comes to 
the front, and Appearances or Phenomena are regarded as the only realities 
with which science can deal. And yet even in this case we cannot but 
distinguish between matter and form, between the phenomena and their 
laws, between force and its exercises: and thus repeat the relativity, though 
both terms in it are now on the whole transferred into the range of the 
Phenomenal world. The third range of Essential Being is known as 
Actuality, where the two elements in relation rise to the level of 
independent existences, essences in phenomenal guise — bound together, 
and deriving their very characteristics from that close union. Relativity or 
correlation is now clearly apparent in actual form, and comprises the three 
heads of Substantial Relation, Causal Relation, and Reciprocal Relation. In 
this case while the two members of the relation are now indissolubly linked 
together, they are no more submitted to each other than they are 
independent. According to Reciprocity everything actual is at once cause 
and effect: it is the meeting-point of relations: a whole with independent 
elements in mutual interconnexion. Such a total is the Notion. 

This brings us to the third branch of Logic, — the theory of the Notion, 
or Grasp of Thought.2 The theory of Causality, with which the second 
branch closed, continued to let the thought fall asunder into two unequal 


halves — always however in relation or connexion with each other. But in 


the present part of the Logic the two halves are re-united, or in their 
difference their identity is also recognised. Instead of a cause of a thing 
(which is separate from it in order), we have a concept which is its principle 
of unity, its universal in which it is individualised. Instead of incessant and 
endless Relativity, we have Development. By development is meant self- 
specification, or self-actualisation: the thing 1s what it becomes, or while it 
changes it remains identical with itself. The Category or Development is the 
category or method of philosophic or speculative science: just as Being 
corresponded to natural thought, and Relativity or Reflection to 
metaphysical and realistic science. According to the law of Development 
diversity and unity both receive their due. Mere unity or Being reappears 
now as Universality or Generality. Mere diversity, or the relativity of 
essence, re-appears as Particularity, or the speciality of details. And the 
union of the two is seen in the Individualised notion or real object. In other 
words, the true thought which really grasps and gets all round its object, 
which is a real whole, is a Triplicity: it is first seen all as the ground or self- 
same, the possibility — secondly, all as the existence in details, and 
difference, the actuality or contingency — and thirdly, all as the self-same 
in difference, and the possible in actuality. Every object in its full reality is 
an innate movement; and to grasp it wholly we must apprehend it as such a 
self-evolving and self-involving unity of elements, in each of which 
however it is whole and entire. Thus the Notion embraces the three 
elements or factors of universal, particular and individual. These three 
elements first rise to independence and get their full significance or 
explication in the syllogism, with its three terms and judgments, exhibiting 
the various ways in which any two of these elements in thought are brought 
into unity by means of the third. This adequate form is a system or organic 


unity which contains in itself the premisses of its conclusion or the means to 


its realisation, — which is a process within itself, and when complete and 
self-supporting perforce gives itself reality. 

The Notion or Begriff is where Hegel makes his special mark on Logic. 
Schelling, even, following on Kant, had (like Schopenhauer after him) 
lauded the merit of the Intuition at the expense of the mere notion? and 
expressed himself surprised at Hegel’s use of the word. But what Hegel 
wants first to insist upon is that the Intuition or Perception (Anschauung) is 
built upon the Notion — that it is only because there is a universal principle 
in its details that the individual reality of the percept is assured. That we can 
elicit a notion from a perception is only possible because it is implicitly 
dominated by a universal. Secondly, Hegel wishes to note (as elsewhere) 
that the full adequate notion, the notion as self-explaining and self- 
constituting, is all that is meant by the object. Thus the Notion or Subject — 
Causa Sui — when it is fully realised in the plenitude of its elements or 
differences, — when each element has scope of its own, is the Object — the 
actual and individualised total of thought, or syllogism in reality. This 
objective world or Object appears in three forms. An Object is either a 
mechanical, a chemical, or a teleological object. The terms mechanical and 
chemical are not to be understood in the narrow sense of a machine or 
chemical compound. They are to be taken in an analogical sense, just as J. 
S. Mill speaks of a chemical or geometrical method of treating social 
problems. The object or realised notion is mechanical, when the unification 
of the members in the totality comes or seems to come from without, so that 
the whole or universal they form is external and almost indifferent to the 
particulars, and only arranges them. An object is chemical, when the 
connexion or genesis of the compound from its factors is not evident: when 
the elements are as it were lost, and only give rise to a fresh particular. An 
object is teleological, when the universal is, though not distinctly conceived 
as realised, still always as tending to be realised by the particulars. And in 


each of these grades the object comes more and more to be seen to be a self- 
enacting, self-legislating being; more and more a due pendant to the 
subject-notion. Modern science is a vehement opponent of teleology: and 
with justice, so far as in teleology, means and end fall apart. But it is 
mistaken in supposing itself to return to the mechanical point of view. On 
the contrary its success is most generally secured by rising to the point of 
view given by the Idea of Life, and by looking upon the objective world as 
an Organism, that is, as the notion in objectivity, soul indissolubly united 
with body. But even the Idea of Life, in which we enter the third stage of 
the notion, is defective as a representation of the truth of Objectivity: for 
body and soul must part. The conception of an Organism or living being is 
too crude. Reality is no doubt well described as alive: the Absolute well 
defined as Life. But here again Life is taken in a higher than its sense of 
mere Life: it is life as intelligent and volitional energy. If the universe — the 
Absolute — can be said to be living, it must be said also that it is more than 
Living. Such a life — such existence — 1s what Aristotle has called dempia 
and évépyeia of the highest in man. It is mental and spiritual life. In its 
consummation it is the Idea — the absolute Idea — the totality which is and 
is aware of itself, — the developed unity of the Notion with Objectivity. 
This unity thus presented is what lies implicit to our perception in Nature: 
and thus the Idea, as developed in Logic, forms the prologue and 
presupposition to the Philosophy of Nature. 


+ Being (das Seyn) probably conveys much more to an English reader 
than is here meant or wanted. It is Being, where the distinction between 
essence and appearance has not yet emerged or been thought of. If being = 
TO Ov, then essence (Wesen) = to dvtwc dv, the being which underlies and 
yet includes appearance. Wesen has more right to the substantival vocable 
of Being: Seyn is little better than an ‘Is’ or ‘Be.’ 


In writers of Locke’s time, ‘Being seems to mean a reality, an actually 
existing object, e.g. Clarke: ‘There has existed from eternity some one 
unchangeable and independent Being.’ ‘What the substance or essence of 
that Being is, we have no idea.’ ‘Essence,’ says Locke, ‘may be taken for 
the very being of anything, whereby it is what it is.” Of course Aristotle 
long ago noted Being as one of the terms with variety of implication; and 
his own fluctuation about ovoia is an obvious illustration of this. 

In the translation of the Logic, Wesen is occasionally rendered by Being 
(e. g. Supreme Being); Seyn, by existence. Seyn here means so little that one 
can hardly find any word of sufficiently minimal content for it. 

2No doubt, as Dr. W. T. Harris remarks, Notion (used by Dr. Stirling) is a 
quite insignificant rendering of Hegel’s Begriff: — for which he proposes 
Self-activity. But, as he admits, that is just Hegel’s way: he coins brand-new 
the old terms, and forces us, if we will follow him, to think full meaning 
into them. 

3 See vol. ii, Notes and Illustrations, p. 408. 


CHAPTER XXIX. THE SEARCH FOR A FIRST PRINCIPLE. 


“AQ 


IF THERE BE one thing which, more than another, distinguishes Modern 
Philosophers from the Ancient Philosophy of Athens, it is the desire to 
discover a First Principle of certainty, a handle by which they may get hold 
of and set in due order the perplexed mass of reality. They find themselves 
born to an inheritance of tradition, a mass of belief and lore which 
overwhelms where it does not support. The long watches of the Middle 
Ages had been a time of preparation — even if the ‘cerebration’ had been 
somewhat unconscious. The mind had been by discipline trained to 
freedom. As it worked amid the material and tried to order it and defend it, 
the intellect grew to recognise its lordship over the load of authority. Overt 
revolts indeed against coercion by decrees and by canons of dogma had 
never been wanting even in the quietest of the so-called ‘ages of faith.’ But 
it is not in the loudest outcry or the most rampant dissent that progress 
shows its most effective course. The ‘catholic’ and ‘orthodox’ tradition 
equally bears witness to a movement to emancipation, to self-centred 
intelligence. Such an emancipation however cannot be complete and self- 
realised without a sharp and painful wrench at the moment of mental birth. 
The great word of disruption, of self-assertion, of defiance to the past and to 
the dominant, must be said: and, as human beings are constituted, it will be 
said in a tone of acerbity for which neither the revolutionist nor the 
reactionary are severally alone responsible. 

Thus to hear the brave words and the bold defiance hurled out by the 
thinkers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, one might fancy they, 
like Archimedes, sought a supernal vantage-ground from which they could 
move the world. Yet, unlike the material earth, the intellectual globe is a 


burden we each carry with us, — which we find upon us when — if ever — 
we begin to shake ourselves out of the slothful unconsciousness of our 
merely vegetative life. For though we all carry it, we do not all feel its 
weight. In some individuals and in some ages there is so accurate a 
proportion between the inner power and the outer pressure that the load of 
belief and custom is but a well-fitting garb, almost a second nature. To 
others there is a felt disproportion, a sense of superincumbent clothes and 
uncongenial, unnatural trappings. Out of such struggles to be free, grow, 
occasionally, philosophers, and reformers. To the former the burden is the 
burden of the unintelligible: to the latter the burden of the unbearable and 
intolerable. To the philosopher the removal of the burden consists in such a 
re-adjustment of the intellectual world that it shall be no longer a foreign 
thing, but bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh. But, to re-adjust and to re- 
organise, one must stand back from the objective: one must cast it forth, and 
look about for a clue to an exit from the maze of confusion. The given and 
subsistent is put on probation: not rejected, but for the moment declined: 
not denied, but asked to present its credentials. This is the émoyn of the 
sceptical schools of later Greece; the invitation to doubt addressed by 
Descartes to his own soul. It is the protest against that vulgar precipitancy 
which in primitive and modern credulity is ready to give itself away to any 
doctrine which has the voice and the garb of outward authority. Or is it the 
assertion! of the royal and inalienable sovereignty of the Subjectivity to be 
certain of whatever claims to be objective and true: the assertion that what 
is true must be seen and experienced to be true. Or it 1s, in another way, the 
principle of Socrates: that the beginning of knowledge, the first step in the 
way of wisdom, is to know that you know nothing — to realise the absolute 
supremacy of self-consciousness. 

It is in short the same demand as Augustine’s. There is indeed a wide 
gulf of temperament and circumstances dividing the bishop of Hippo from 


the mathematician Descartes and the rationalist Spinoza. But in the cry for 
the knowledge of ‘God and my Soul’ as the first, the indispensable, the sole 
knowledge: as the one knowledge which binds the finite and the infinite 
together, — the knowledge on which turns the truth of science, and the 
reality of experience, the great thinkers of these diverse ages are at one.” 
They turn their backs upon the external that they may find rest in the truly 
internal, on the inner certainty, which is not a mere subjective but a very 
objective also: not a mere anima mea, but in close unity therewith Deus 
meus. This is perhaps more explicit in Spinoza, in some points, than in 
Descartes, and in many respects more decisively put by Augustine than by 
either. But this is what is really meant by the initial concentration of 
suspense: this is what is sought when a Principle is sought. Nothing short of 
this unity of subjective and objective in an Absolute — we may say — Ego, 
is a principle. 

But ‘principles’ like other terms are sometimes lightly taken; and can be 
in the plural — just as in lower levels of religion and society there can be 
gods many and lords many. Nor in a way wrongly. For, as has been before 
pointed out, a principle is the unity of beginning and end: it is only caught 
hold of by approaching from different directions: it loses its life and power 
when cut off from the many organs by which it distributes itself so as to 
grasp reality. If it be essentially one, it is not a bare unit: it cannot, without 
injury, be reduced to utter simplicity, and accepted in the shape of a single 
term. And yet this is what almost inevitably happens to every so-called 
principle. 

Like a deus ex machina, or a trick of the trade, it is applied to unloose 
every knot, and to clear any difficulties that arise. But a principle of this 
stamp possesses no intimate connexion or organic solidarity with the theory 
which it helps to prop. It is always at hand as a ready-made schema or 
heading, and can be attached to the most incongruous orders of fact. Thus in 


the works of Aristotle, the principle of ‘End’ or ‘Activity’ has sometimes 
seemed to be applied to whatever subject comes forward, and like a 
hereditary official vestment to suit all its wearers equally well or equally ill. 
What is true ‘on the whole’ is not always true ‘of each’: the xa@oAov never 
quite equals the xa0’ éxaotov. The modern principle of Utility is equally 
flexible in its application to the problems of moral and social life. It costs 
no trouble to pronounce the magic word, and even ‘such as are of weaker 
capacity’ may make something out of such a formula. But an abstract 
formula, which is equally applicable to everything, is not particularly 
applicable to anything. While it seems to save trouble, and is so plain as to 
be almost tautological (as when the worth of a thing or act is explained to 
mean its utility), it really suggests fresh questions in every case, and 
multiplies the difficulty. Having an outward adaptability to every kind of 
fact, the principle has no true sympathy with any: it becomes a mere form, 
which we use as we do a measuring-rod, moving it along from one thing to 
another. We are always reverting to first principles as our last principles 
also. Even Aristotle, when he remarked that an object had to be criticised 
from its own principles and not from general formulae, saw through the 
fallacy of this style of argument. 

This is like asking for bread and getting a stone. The philosopher, who 
ought to take us through the shut chambers of the world, merely hands us a 
key at the gate, telling us that it will unlock every door, and then the insides 
will speak for themselves. But we would have our philosopher do a little 
more than this. Not being ourselves omniscient, we should be glad of a 
guide-book at the least, and perhaps even of the services of an interpreter to 
explain some peculiarities, some startling phenomena, and sights even more 
unpleasant than those which appalled the spouse of the notorious 
Bluebeard. Or, dropping metaphor, we wish the formula to be applied 
systematically and thoroughly. When that is done the formula loses its 


abstractness; it gains those necessary amplifications and qualifications, as 
we call them, without which no theory explains much or gives much 
information. And thus, instead of fancying that our initial formula contains 
the truth in a nutshell, we shall find that it is only one step to be taken on 
the way to truth, and that its narrow statement sinks more and more into 
insignificance, as its amplified theory gains in significance. 

But an adequate principle must have other qualities.2 What has been said 
up to this point, only amounts to a condition, that our principle must cease 
to be abstract and formal, and must become concrete and real. What we 
want, it may be said, is a Beginning. But a beginning is not exactly the same 
thing as a principle: a beginning is to a large extent a matter of choice and 
convenience, — a matter depending on the state and prospects of the 
beginner; and the main point is not where we should begin, but that we 
should be thorough in our treatment. It is otherwise, however, in the present 
case. For the skill of the expositor simply lies in the exactitude with which 
he reproduces the spontaneous movement of growth in his object. His art is 
celare artem: to retire, as it were, into the background, and seem to leave 
the object to expound itself. In a dramatic work it is no doubt the hand of 
the dramatist that seems to set the whole of the characters in motion, that 
weaves destinies and snips the thread of life. And yet in a perfect work of 
dramatic art everything must seem to flow on by a necessity of character, a 
consecution of inner fate. The true artist dare not act or allow the deus ex 
machina. So every genuine work of science — which is more than a 
compilation, a school-book, a bundle of notes, and contributions toward a 
subject — must be a self-determined unity — a self-justifying scheme in 
which the personality of the worker enters into and is absorbed in the 
system of his work. 


If this 1s generally true, it is above all a canon to rule the logician. He at 
least must follow the Logos and the Logos alone. His theme must be a law 
unto itself: all its movements must be freely and nobly objective. For his 
subject-matter is at least an organism, and develops according to an inward 
law. But it is even more than an organism: it must not merely develop, as 
organisms do, — not merely live and grow — but know that it develops and 
as it were will its own development — and in that harmony of being, 
willing, and knowing, be essentially one. In Hegelian language it must not 
merely be implicit — an sich or ftir uns — the subject of a change which it 
undergoes and feels, but without definitely realising, — the subject of a 
change which we (the historians) perceive. It must also be ftir sich: aware of 
its modifications, an agent in bringing them about: and yet withal in so 
looking forth and willing, be self-possessed, and self-enjoying. 

The principle of Hegelianism is the principle of Development, the 
principle of the Notion — but a Notion which is objective as well as 
subjective — the Idea. That principle then determines the beginning of 
Logic. We must know the whole course of growth and history before we 
can say where is the true commencement. It must be that out of which the 
end can obviously and spontaneously issue. In a sense, it must implicitly 
contain the end. It must show us the very beginning of thought, before it has 
yet come to the full consciousness of itself, — when the truth of what it is 
still lurks in the background and has to be developed. We must see thought 
in its first and fundamental calling. As the biologist, when he describes the 
structure of a plant, rests upon the assumption of a previous development of 
parts, in an existing plant, which has resulted in a seed, — but begins with 
the seed from which the plant is derived: so the logician must begin with a 
point which in a way presupposes the system to which it leads. But in its 
beginning this presupposition is not apparent: and in fact, the 
presupposition will only appear when the development of the system is 


complete. The first step in a process, just because it is a step, may be said to 
presuppose the completed process. Thus the beginning of Logic presumes 
the fullest realisation of Mind, as the beginning of botany can only be told 
by one who knows the whole story of the plant. It is from this circumstance 
that Hegel describes philosophy as a circle rounded in itself, where the end 
meets with the beginning, or says that philosophy has to grasp its original 
grasp or conceive its concept. In other words, it is not till we reach the 
conclusion that we see, in the light thus shed upon the beginning, what that 
beginning really was. From the general analogy of the sciences we should 
not expect that the beginning of thought would be full-grown thought, or 
indeed seem to the undiscerning eye to be thought at all. In many cases, the 
embryonic organism shows but little similarity to the adult, and 
occasionally a violent abruptness seems, on cursory glance, to mark off one 
stage of a creation’s growth from the next. Who that knew not the result 
could in the seed prefigure to himself the tree? The beginning is not usually 
identifiable with the final issue, except by some effort to trace the process 
of connexion. The object of science only appears in its truth when the 
science has done its work. 

The beginning of philosophy must hold a germ of development, however 
dead and motionless it may seem. But it must also to some extent be a 
result, — the result of the development or concentration of consciousness; 
— of the other forms of which it is the hypothetical foundation, or, of which 
it is (otherwise viewed) the first appearance. The variety of imaginative 
conception, and the chaos of sense, must vanish in a point, by an act of 
abstraction, which leaves out all the variety and the chaos, — or rather by 
an act of distillation, which draws out of them their real essence and 
concentrated virtue. This variety, when thoroughly examined and tested, 
shrivels up into a point: — it only is. Everything definite as we call it, the 


endless repetitions of existence, have disappeared, and have left only the 
energy of concentration, the unitary point of Being. 

We may describe the process in two ways. We may say that we have left 
out of sight all existing differences, — that we have stripped off every 
vestige of empirical conceptions, and left a residue of pure thought. The 
thought is pure, perhaps, but it is not entire. In this way of describing it, 
pure thought is the most abstract thought, — the last outcome of those 
operations which have divested our conceptions of everything real and 
concrete about them. But thus to speak of the process as Abstraction would 
be to express half of the truth only: and would really leave us a mere zero, 
or gulf of vacuity. In the beginning there would then be nothing — the mere 
annihilation of all possible and actual existence. And it is certainly true that 
in the beginning there can be nothing. — On the other hand, and secondly, 
there is affirmation as well as negation involved in the ultimate action by 
which sense and imagination pass into thought. They are not left behind, 
and the emptiness only retained: they are carried into their primary 
consequence, or into their proximate truth. They are reduced to their 
simplest equivalent or their lowest term in the vocabulary of thought: which 
is Being. The process which creates the initial point of pure thought is at 
once an abstraction from everything, and a concentration upon itself in a 
point: — which point, accordingly, is a unity or inter-penetration of positive 
and negative. This absolute self-concentration into a point is the primary 
step by which Mind comes to know itself, — the first step in the Absolute’s 
process of self-cognition — that process which it is the purpose of Logic to 
trace, so far as it is conducted in the range of mere thought. 

The bare point of Being and nothing more is the beginning in the process 
of the Absolute’s self-cognition: it is, in other words, our first and 
rudimentary apprehension of reality, — the narrow edge by which we come 
in contact with the universe of Reason. For these are two aspects of the 


same. The process of the self-cognition or manifestation of the Absolute 
Idea is the very process by which philosophers (not philosophers only) have 
built up the edifice of thought. What the one statement views from the 
universal side or the totality, the other views in connexion with the several 
achievements of individual thinkers. Of course the evolution of the system 
of thought, as it is brought about by individuals, leaves plenty of room for 
the play of what is known as Chance. The Natural History of Thought or the 
History of Philosophers has to regard the action of national character upon 
individual minds, and the reciprocal action of these minds upon one 
another. The History of Organic Nature similarly presents the dependence 
of the species upon their surroundings, and of one species upon another in 
the medium of its conditions. Gradually Physical Science reduces these 
conditions to their universal forms, and may try to exhibit the evolution of 
the animal through its species in all grades of development. So in the 
Science of the development of this Idea the accidents, as we may call them, 
disappear: and the temporary and local questions, which once engrossed the 
deepest attention, fade away into generalised forms of universal application. 
Philosophy, as it historically presents itself in the world, is not an accidental 
production, or dependent on the arbitrary choice of men. The accident, if 
such there be, is that these particular men should have been the 
philosophers, and not that such should have been their philosophy. They 
were, according to their several capacity for utterance, only the mouth- 
pieces of the Spirit of the Times, — of the absolute mind under the 
superficial limitations of their period. They saw the Idea of their world 
more clearly and distinctly than other men; and therein lies their title to 
fame: but really their words were only a reflex, — an almost involuntary 
and necessary movement, due to the pressure of the cosmical reason. The 
great philosophers are, like all men in all estates, and according to their 
measure, the ministers of the Truth, — apostles charged to bring about that 


consummation of the times in which reality is more fully apprehended and 
more adequately estimated. Necessity is laid upon them to consecrate 
themselves to the service of the Idea, and to devote their lives to the noble 
but austere work of speculation — the work which seeks sine ira et studio 
to reconstruct that city of God which is the permanent, if it often be the 


hidden, foundation of human life. 


‘Cf. p. 90. 

2 Augustin. Solilog. i. 7. ‘Deum et animam scire cupio. Nihilne plus? 
Nihil omnino.’ 

3 ‘A Principle,’ says Herbart (Psychologie als Wissenschaft, Einl.) 
‘should have the double property of having originally a certainty of its own, 
and of generating other certainty. The way and manner in which the second 


comes about is the Method.’ 


CHAPTER XXX. THE LOGIC OF DESCRIPTION: 
NATURAL REALISM: BEING. 


Oe 


THE ANTITHESIS BETWEEN thought and being, between idea and 
actuality, between notion and object, is almost a commonplace of criticism. 
Between the ideas of the subject and objectivity a great gulf seems to yawn 
fixed and impassable. Thinkers, like Anselm and Descartes, have (it is 
asserted) attempted by a trick which cheated themselves to get from the 
notion to the object. But — as Kant is supposed to have for ever shown — 
these decepti deceptores are now universally discredited. Yet the same 
Kant had shown that the ‘things’ of ordinary experience are only ideas or 
appearances in consciousness. These latter ideas, however, were verified by 
the necessity of interdependence in which they stood, as given by sense. 
From the notions which Anselm and Descartes proposed to invest with 
objectivity, there was absent the feature of sense-perception. They were not 
limited and real ideas, but synthetic laws, general and abstract aspects of 
reality, modes of conception. They were not definite and individualised 
things, but terms or conditions for all concepts and realities. They were 
forms, — forms essential to the explication of reality — and never mere 


parts of reality. 


With such ‘forms’ or ‘thought-terms,’ such abstractions, Logic (a la 
mode de Hegel) has to deal. And in dealing with them it has to counteract 
this popular distinction (which Kant inclines toward) which sets up an 
insuperable division between thought and being, between reality and 
syllogism, between is and is known. Certain of these denominators which 
thinking employs to describe reality the popular mind wholly identifies with 


reality. That being is a thought, that force and thing are only modes of 
conception, sounds to the untrained intellect only a verbal quibble. Things, 
beings, are there — out there, it says: force is ‘ultimate reality.’ It is perhaps 
ready to allow that substances are only mental figments: but it is more 
doubtful about causes, and inclines to assume them to be in outside nature, 
and to generate a real necessity in things. On the other hand, it has little 
doubt that concepts and syllogism are only our ways of looking at reality, 
— the reality of substances and phenomena, with quality and quantity: that 
‘final cause’ is a mere subjective principle of explanation: and that ideas 
and knowledge are altogether additions superinduced on a real world. 

Now what the Logic shows is that, on one hand, all these terms are ideal 
and regulative; and on the other that they are real, because constitutive of 
reality. Showing — or shall we say, reminding us — that being 1s after all a 
form of thought, it shows us that knowledge, at the other end, contains or 
implies reality. It is the business of logic as a fundamental philosophy to 
dispel the illusion that sensations are fixed reality: that causes and effects 
are an absolutely real order; whereas concepts and sciences and still more 
aesthetic and moral principles are not. Its doctrine is that all Our thought- 
terms, the most vulgar and the most delicate, are, as we may put it, 
symbolical of reality: explications and manifestations of it. Absolutely real 
— if that means utterly unideal — none of them are. On the other hand, 
absolutely ideal, — if that means utterly unreal — none of them are either. 
If you call them real, their reality is that of thought. If you call them ideal, it 
is an ideality of a real. Being is not a fixed and solid substratum, a hard rock 
of reality, on which we may build our relations and further determinations. 
It also is a thought: it also lives in relation, and becomes more real by 
further determination.2 But the habit comes natural to the majority to 
attribute essential and independent reality (total reality) to the thought- 


modes it is familiar with in practice: whereas the modes familiar to more 
advanced intelligence are put aside as merely ideal. 

Thus in proportion as Logic insists on the reality of idea, it insists also on 
the ideality of being. Being is after all a thought: when separate from the 
relations of experience, a very poor thought. A ‘supreme being’ even is a 
thought. And the question of questions for Logic is what degree of reality, 
what amount of truth does each result of unification express. Is it self- 
consistent and complete, or does it imply further elements, and if so, in 
what direction does it suggest and receive completion? But at the best the 
reality of a logical term is an abstract or formal reality, and consists in its 
power to interpret, to expound, to define the Absolute. Its more concrete 
and material reality it has in Nature and in Mind. There however 
Philosophy has in a further measure to repeat its earlier lesson and show 
that Nature is not without its ideal aspect, and that Mind is founded on 
physical reality. 

All science tends to carry us over the hard lines of separation which 
practical interests treat as if ultimate disruptions. The sciences of Nature, 
for instance, in their completed circle must carry us from the inorganic to 
the organic: must in some way make a path from the lifeless to the alive. 
The science of thought has a corresponding task. It has to show that the 
incommensurability between thought and being, or between the idea and 
actuality, disappears on closer examination. When we trace the 
development of thought sufficiently far, we see that Being is an imperfect or 
inadequate thought, — certainly not adequate to the Idea, but not for that 
reason generically differing from it. The fixity of Being as more than, and 
superior to, mere Thought is a habit of mind, due to the same worldly- 
minded immobility as leads us all to believe (and, within the limited 
practical range, to believe rightly) that the earth is solidly at rest, 
notwithstanding all the demonstrations of the Copernicans. But Thought has 


not deposited all its burden, or uttered all its meaning in Being. Being is the 
veriest abstraction, — the very rudiment of thought — meagre as meagre 
can be. It is on one side the bare position or affirmation of thought: on the 
other hand it is the very negation of thought, — if thought be only possible 
under difference. For a mere ‘Is’ is a mere indescribable without-difference. 
There is no such thing as mere Being: or mere Being is mere nothing: mere 
Being is not. 

The first category of Ontology is that of Being. It is the merest simplicity 
and meagreness, with nothing definite in it at all: and for that very reason 
constantly liable to be confused with categories of more concrete burden. It 
denotes all things, and connotes next to nothing. It does not however mean 
something which has being; it does not mean definite being: still less does it 
mean permanent and substantial being. Ordinary language certainly uses 
being in all these senses. But if we are to be logical, we must not mix up 
categories with one another: we must take terms at their precise value. Mere 
Being then is the mere ‘Is,’ which can give no explanation or analysis of 
itself: which indescribable in itself: which is an ‘Is’ and nothing more. The 
simplest answer to those who invest Being with so much signification, is to 
ask them to consider the logical copula. ‘Every school-boy knows’ that the 
‘Is’ of the copula disappears in several languages: that it is far from 
indispensable in Latin: that in Greek e. g. the demonstrative article serves 
the same purpose. In Hebrew too the pronouns officiate for the so-called 
substantive verb: and the same verb probably does not exist in the 
Polynesian family of languages, where its place is supplied by what we call 
the demonstrative pronoun.2 In the copula, which according to M. 
Laromiguiere, as quoted by Mr. Mill, expresses only ‘un rapport spécial 
entre le sujet et l’attribut, we encounter the mere undeveloped and 


unexplained unifying of thought, the very abstraction of relativity?. 


In the beginning, then, there is nothing and yet that nothing is. Such is 
the fundamental antithesis of thought: or the discrepancy which makes itself 
felt between each several term of thought and the whole Idea of which they 
are the expression. Being is the term emphasised as absolute by 
understanding: then the dialectical power, or the consciousness of the 
whole, steps in to counteract the one-sided element. In other words, 
thought, the total thought, asks what is Being, mere and simple; and 
answers mere nothing.* The one aspect of the point is as justifiable as the 
other. In other words the two aspects are indissoluble: they are in one. The 
term ‘Unity,’ applied to the relation of Being and Not, may perhaps 
mislead: and it is therefore better to say that the two points of view are (as 
Mr. Spencer puts it) at once ‘antithetical and inseparable,’ An unrelated 
being, an ‘absolute’ (i. e. separate and transcendent) reality is an 
Unknowable, 1. e. an ineffable, an unspeakable of which we can legitimately 
predicate a not- , leaving imagination to fill up the blank after the hyphen. A 
mere Not, with no substratum which it negatives, is mere Being: and a mere 
Being, which has no substratum, is a mere Not. The movement upward and 
the movement downward are here illustrated: and it is evident that they are 
the same movement®, — the same unrest, only differentiated as up and 
down by some termini not yet explicitly brought into view. Each — Is and 
Not — as it seeks to differentiate itself, to make itself clear, passes into the 
other. In fact, the very vocation, calling, or notion of Being and Nothing, is 
not Being and Nothing, but the tendency of each to pass into the other. 
Their truth, in short, is not in themselves, but in their process, — and that 
process by which the one passes into the other is ‘To become.’ Try to get at 
mere Being and you are left with Nought: of mere Nought you can only say 
it is. The two abstractions have no truth except in the passage into one 
another: and this passage or transition is “To become.’ Take reality apart 
from what it leads on to, and from what it has come from, apart from its end 


or purpose and from its cause, take it as mere being: then this being in its 
supposed singleness and self-subsistence is really annihilated: stat magni 
nominis umbra: but it is the name of nothing. True being is always on the 
way to or from being: to stop is fatal. 

This unity or inseparability of opposite elements in a truth or real notion 
is the stumbling-block to the incipient Hegelian. The respectable citizens of 
Germany were amazed, says Heine, at the shamelessness of J. G. Fichte, 
when he proclaimed that the Ego produced the world, as if that had cast 
doubts on their reality; and the ladies were curious to know whether 
Madame Fichte was included in the general denial of substantial existence2. 
If easy-going critics treated Fichte in this way, they had even better source 
for amusement in Hegel. That Being and Nothing is the same was a 
perpetual fund for jokes, too tempting to be missed. Now, in the baldness, 
and occasionally paradoxical style, of Hegel’s statements, there is some 
excuse for such exaggerations. Being and Nothing are not merely the same: 
they are also different: they at least tend to pass into each other. In the 
technical language of logicians, the question is not what being denotes, but 
what it connotes. The word ‘is’ had, it may be, originally a ‘demonstrative’ 
meaning, a ‘pronominal’ force, which in course of time passed from a local 
or sensuous meaning to express a thought. No doubt ‘is’ and ’is not’ are 
wide enough apart in our application of them as copula of a proposition: but 
if we subtract the two terms and leave only the copula standing, the 
difference of the two becomes inexpressible and unanalysable. In both there 
is the same statement of immediacy or face-to-faceness: that two things are 
brought to confront each other, — united, as it were, without producing any 
real or specific sort of union. If Thought be unifying, Being is the minimum 
of unification: if Thought be relating, Being is the most abstract of relations. 
So abstract, indeed, that its relativity is completely lost sight of: so utterly 
one, that it vanishes in a point. And just because it is (as it seems) out of 


relations, it must be nothing. No doubt, between the two terms Being and 
not-Being a difference is meant; when they are employed, a difference is 
thrown into them; and then they are not the same: but if we keep out of 
sight what is meant, and stick to the ultimate point which is said, we shall 
find that mere being and mere nothing are alike inapprehensible by 
themselves, and that to institute a difference we must go out of and beyond 
them. Perhaps some approach to the right point of comprehension may be 
made, if we note that when two people quarrel and can give no reason or 
further development to their opposite assertions, the one person’s ‘is’ is 
exactly equal (apart from subsequent explanations) to the other’s ’is not.’ 
The mere ‘Is’ and ‘Is not’ have precisely the same amount of content: a 
mere affirmation or assertion, which is mere nothing, — because 
connecting, where there is nothing to connect. 

The truth of ‘is’ then turns out ‘become’: nothing is: all things are 
coming to be and passing out of being. This illustrates the meaning of the 
word ‘truth’ in Hegel. It is partly synonymous with ‘concrete,’ partly with 
the ‘notion.’ With concrete: because to get at the truth, we must take into 
account a new element, kept out of sight in the mere affirmation of being. 
With notion: because if we wish to comprehend being, we must grasp it as 
‘becoming.’ For truth lies in transcending the first or merely given. We have 
to go forward, and to go backward, as it were: forward from being, 
backward to being: we look before and after. The attempt to isolate the mere 
point of being is impossible in thought: it would only lead to the 
‘representation’ of being, — 1. e. the notion of being would be arrested in its 
development, and identified probably with a sensible thing, 1. e. with 
something, and some concrete thing said to be. 

If being, however, is truly apprehended as a passage from the unknown 
to the known, or as emergence from bare vacuity, then it implies a 
definiteness, which we missed before. Somewhat has become: or the 


indeterminate being has been invested with definiteness and distinct 
character. Mere being (mere Js) is nothing: to be something is must be not 
something else. The second step in the process to self-realisation therefore 
is reached: Being has become Somewhat; which is more, because it 
professes less. The fluid unity or movement from ‘is’ to 71s not,’ and vice 
versa, has crystallised: and ‘There is’ is the still imperfectly unified result 
precipitated. By this term we imply the finitude of being, — imply that a 
portion has been cut off from the vague, and contrasted with something 
else. In the ordinary application of the word, Being is especially employed 
to denote this stage of definite being®. Thus we speak of bringing something 
into being: by which we mean, not mere being, but a definite being, or, in 
short, reality. Reality is determinateness, as opposite to mere vagueness. To 
be real, it is necessary to be somewhat, — to limit and define. Whatever is 
anything or is real, is eo facto finite. Even an infinite therefore to be real 
must submit to self-limitation. This is the necessity of finitude: in order to 
be anything more and higher, there must come, first of all, a determinate 
being and reality. But reality, as we have seen, implies negation: it implies 
limiting, distinction, and dependence. Everything finite, every ‘somewhat,’ 
has somewhat else to counteract, narrow, and thwart it. To be somewhat 
(esse aliquid) 1s an object of ambition, as Juvenal implies: but it is only an 
unsatisfactory goal after all. For somewhat always implies something else, 
by which it is limited: whereas mere being, just because it is nothing, is free 
from the check of an other. 

This, then, is the price to be paid for rising into reality, and coming to be 
somewhat: there is always somewhat else to be minded. The very point 
which makes a ‘somewhat,’ as above a mere ‘nothing,’ is_ its 
determinateness: and determinateness, as at first determinateness from 
outside, a given and passive determinateness, is also a negation and limit. 


Now the limit of a thing is that point where it begins to be somewhat else: 


where it passes out of itself and yields to another. Accordingly in the very 
act of being determined, somewhat is passing over into another: it is 
altering, and becoming somewhat else. Thus a some-thing’ implies for its 
being the being of somewhat else: its being is as it were only to be beside 
something else, — it is finite, and alterable, a this with a that always in the 
neighbourhood. Such is the character of determinate being. It leads to an 
endless series from some to an other, and so on ad infinitum: everything as 
a somewhat, as a determinate being, in reality, presupposes a something 
else, and that again has some third thing; and so the chain is extended with 
its everlasting And, And, And, (as in the children’s way of telling a story). 
Somewhat-ness is always vexed by the fact that it is not somewhat else: and 
for that very reason, ceasing to be the primary object, it becomes somewhat 
else itself; and the other term becomes the somewhat. And so the same story 
is repeated in endless progression, till one gets wearied with the repetition 
of finitude which is held out as infinite. 

Thus in determinate being as in mere being we see the apparent fixity 
resolved into a double movement — the alteration from some to somewhat 
else, and vice versa. But a movement like this implies after all that there is a 
something which alters: which is alterable, but which alters into somewhat. 
This somewhat which alters into somewhat, and thus retains itself, is a 
being which has risen above alteration, which is independent of it because 
including it: which is for itself, and not for somewhat else. Thus in order to 
advance a step further from determinate and alterable being, we have only 
to keep a firm grasp on both sides of the process, and not suffer the one to 
slip away from the other. We must not merely say, but energise the unity of 
the two ‘antithetical yet inseparable’ elements we are naturally disposed to 
take and leave only as One and an Other. Something becomes something 
else: in short, the one side passes on to the other side of the antithesis, and 
the limitation is absorbed. The new result is something in something else: 


the limit is taken up within: and this being which results is its own limit, 1. 
e. no restrictive limit at all, but self-imposed characteristic and definiteness. 
It is Being-for-self: — the third step in the process of thought under the 
general category of Being. The range of Being which began in a vague 
nebula, and passed into a series of points, is now reduced to a single point, 
self-complete and whole. 

This Being-for-self is a kind of true infinite, which results by absorption 
of the finite. The false infinite, which has already come before us, is the 
endless range of finitude, passing from one finite to another, from 
somewhat to somewhat else, until satiety sets in with weariness. The true 
infinite is satisfaction, — the inclusion of the other being into self, so that it 
is no longer a limit, but a constituent part in the being. Such inclusion in the 
unity of an idea, of elements which are realistically separate, is termed 
‘ideality.’ The antithesis is reduced to become an organic and dependent 
part. It still exists, but as no longer outside and independent. Thus in 
determinate being the determinateness is found in somewhat else: in being- 
for-self the determinateness 1s self-realisation. Being-for-self may be shortly 
expressed by ‘one’ or ‘each’: as determinate being a, or an, or by ‘some’: 
and Being simple has no nominal equivalent. As ‘some’ is always fractional 
or partial, ‘each’ is always a whole or unit. Mere Being has not the 
consistency of any noun or pronoun: it is the bare (impersonal) verb. 

But ‘each for self’ expresses the sentiment of an armed neutrality with 
implicit leanings to universal war, — the bellum omnium contra omnes. 
Each is self-centred, independent, resting upon self, and not minding 
anything else, — which is now thrown out as indifferent into the 
background. Each is centripetal; anything else is for it a matter of no 
moment. If determinate being was something to be explained by something 
other, this is or professed to be self-explanatory, and rests upon itself. It 
seems purely affirmative, and promises to give a definite unity. But we 


cannot free thought from negation in this sphere, any more than in the 
earlier. We may, if we like, assert the absolute self-sufficingness, 
primariness, and unalterability of each; but a very little reflection shows the 
opposite to be true. The very notion of each is exclusiveness towards the 
rest: a negative and, as it were, polemical attitude towards others is the very 
basis of Being-for-self. One after one, they each rise to confront each, each 
excluding each, until their self-importance is reduced to be a mere point in a 
series of points, one amongst many. When that is clearly seen, their 
qualitative character has disappeared: and there is left only their quantity. 
The negative attitude of each to each forms a sort of bond connecting them. 
If to the reference which connects we give the name of attraction, then we 
may say that the repulsion of each against each is exactly equal to their 
mutual attraction. And thus, in the language of Hobbes, the universal 
quarrel is only the other side of the general union in the great Leviathan: 
repulsion, in the shape of mutual fear, is the principle of attraction. Thus 
each for self is repeated endlessly: instead of the atom or unit we have a 
multitude, utterly indifferent to what each is for itself. The mere fact that it 
is, entitles it to count, and so constitutes quantity. Here we may shortly 
recapitulate the categories of Quality or Being Proper. It forms three steps 
or grades: those of indeterminate being: determinate being: self-determined 
being: or if we speak of them as processes, we have becoming: alteration: 
attraction and repulsion’. From the extreme of abstraction and 
concentration thought, under the form of Being, passes on to greater 
determinateness and development. The fixity of mere Being is seen to imply 
a distinction of elements, and a dependence of one upon the other: where 
the ‘is’ and ’is not’ part from each other sufficiently to let us distinguish 
them. This is the stage of finitude: when we say that there is somewhat, but 
there are others, and imply that any one has an end, a limit, a negation in its 
nature. These words describe the finite scene, — a fragmentary being which 


makes an advance upon indeterminateness, but loses its wholeness and is 
always and necessarily leading on to something else. It is the revulsion from 
the vague and yet unspecified universal to definite and limited particulars. 
In the third stage the limit is uplifted and included in the particular, which 
now contains its negation in itself, — is (by accepting its dependence) 
independent, is its own ground, and may be called an individual. But an 
individual, again, implies an aggregate of ones, or a multitude. This being- 
for-self is an individual or atom: it is the basis of those higher developments 
known as subjectivity and personality. These are, as it were, higher 
multiples of it. 

This first sphere of thought, apparently so abstruse and unreal in its 
abstractions, had to be thus narrowly discussed because it presents all the 
difficulties and peculiarities of Hegel in their elementary form. They are 
clearly the fundamental problems of ancient Greek philosophy — of that 
first or fundamental philosophy which discusses Being and its intrinsic 
attributes or accidents. Modern superficiality has sometimes reproached 
these old thinkers (who, forsooth, ‘knew no language but their own’) for 
their tiresome insistence on this problem of Is and Is not. Compared, 
indeed, with what are called topics of interest, e. g. the Soul and the 
Hereafter, or the origins of the Cosmic process, tiresome such inquiry 1s. 
But it is the bitter lesson of experience that till such fundamentals are at 
least critically surveyed, the interesting topics will still (and in more than 
one sense) belong to the Unknowable. Herbart not less than Hegel sees it is 
the prime business of philosophical criticism (1. e. of philosophy) to 
examine thoroughly those primary notions on which the whole structure of 
thought rests. It is on the comprehension of the radical limitations latent in 
the seemingly simplest terms of thought, that the profoundest problems of 


human interest ultimately turn. 


Thus, in the first place, the process of Being, as seen in the light of the 
whole system of Logic, shows that reality is truly known only as a trinity, 
— or perhaps rather as a duality in unity. This is the ‘Notion’ or ‘Grasp’ of 
Being. First, reality seems an unspecialised and self-centred being, — and 
that by itself is mere nothing: a mere universal. Second, it appears a 
specialised and differentiated being of some and other: a mere particular, 
limited by other particulars, and so finite. Third, as a combination of the 
two earlier stages: as wholeness with determinateness, as unity; and so an 
individual which is the true or complete and authentic character of all 
being. In the metaphysics of Being these three elements follow, one after 
another: but in the /ogic of the notion they interpenetrate, and each of them 
is the others and the total. The truth or the notion of being takes it in Being- 
for-self as a universalised particular or as an individual. — In the second 
place: the sphere of mere Being is that of mere identity: that of determinate 
being is the sphere of otherness, difference: that of self-determined being is 
the sphere of well-grounded existence. — Thirdly: the first sphere may be 
illustrated by the freedom of indeterminateness, expressed by the word 
‘may’: the second by necessity or determinateness, expressed by the word 
‘must’: and the third, by the freedom which even in its determinateness is 
self-determining, expressed by the word ‘will.’ — Fourthly: these steps 
illustrate the meaning of the Hegelian technical terms setzen: aufheben: an 
sich: fur sich: Idealitat: Realitat. Thus Determinate Being or somewhat is 
an sich or implicitly (by implication) somewhat else: and the process of 
determinate being is to lay it down or express (sefzen) it as such. When this 
explicitly-stated ‘other’ or limit is included in the Being, and reduced into a 
unity with somewhat in each Being-for-self, it is said to be ‘aufgehoben’ — 
uplifted, as it were, so that it is no longer a separate existent, but is still an 
efficient element. As being partly this, and partly that, now one, and now an 
other, which limits and is limited, determinate being is Realitat. The 


characteristic of reality 1s externality of its parts, which are thus left side by 
side quasi-independent: that of ideality is unity and solidarity of function. 
When the mutual dependence of elements is tightened till it becomes 
equivalent to unity and totality, these elements are seen in their Ideality 
(Idealitat). Such a total has the others in it as elements (Vomente); they are 
there ideally (ideéller Weise,) as it were (in the loose analogical use of that 
term) organically: that is, they are denied the privilege, which their total 
has, of being-for-themselves. They do not enjoy the benefit of their own 
being, though their presence is felt. — Fifthly: Being-for-self is absolute 
negativity; i.e. the negation of negation. Determinate being was a negation 
of Being mere and simple: Being-for-self is the negation of this, and so a 
return to true affirmation, as including the element of negation. 

Being seemed to describe a complete reality. But its latent limitation has 
become explicit. It only retains itself by a self-assertion which leaves it a 
mere abstract unit, or atom, — a unit with nothing in it to be united,-and 
where it matters not whether it be somewhat or other. The quality of Being, 
in which all qualitative attributes are lost and sunk, is Quantity: the 
characteristic of which is to be a matter of no importance to Being, as it 
originally presents itself. In other words, whilst Quality is identical with 
Being, — while Being means qualitativeness, and the Being of a thing 
means its quality, or constitution; Quantity is external to Being, and a thing 
is, while its quantity undergoes all sorts of variation. At least this is true 
within certain limits: for quantity is not an ultimate category any more than 
quality. But for the present the truth of quality is quantity; or, in other 
words, if a thing is to be anything definite it must ultimately rest on a solid 
atom: must be a unit and amenable to measurement. First come qualities, 
such as sweet, green, and the like: these seem to be truth and reality to the 
senses and the natural mind: and in their universality are represented by the 
abstract terms of qualitative being. The first step in the progress of 


knowledge consists in seeing that quality presupposes quantity. Number, in 
short, is the proximate truth to which the vague qualitative distinction of a, 
some, and each is to be reduced. The qualitative differences of sounds are 
reduced to relations or ratios of number: and so are the other data of 
sensation. We see this truth recognised in the Atomic School, which may be 
taken to represent the summing-up of that period of thought which begins 
with the ‘Being’ of Parmenides, and the ‘Becoming’ of Heraclitus. When 
Democritus says that, although bitter and sweet are conventional 
distinctions, yet in reality there is only atoms and void", he is introducing a 
distinction between real and apparent. But again the irregular and sporadic 
appearances of species of quality are replaced by a gradual and regular 
series of quantities. With mere Being you have a conception quite unfit for 
describing the manifold reality. But by breaking up the whole Being into a 
countless number of atoms of being, you get the means of establishing an 
equation between a given sensible and some multiple of the atomic unit. 
Thus Atomism, with its many bits of being and its interfluent non-being in 
which they can unite, replaces the total and complete universe of being and 
its attendant shadow of unreality, the world of opinion. Still the /s not clings 
to the Js: if each atom seems complete, they are subject to a necessity which 
forces them by negation, 1. e. by the void (as Atomism figuratively calls the 
repulsion of the atoms) to meet each other and form apparent unities. 
Before a step could be made to higher problems, it was necessary to see that 
the proximate truth of the qualitative world, — or world of sense proper 
(idia aico@noic) is in its simplest terms a quantitative world, or world of 
common sensibles (kotva aio8yta), universalised sensibles, number and 
quantity. 

The sphere of quantity need only be briefly sketched. It has its three 
heads: (1) quantity in general, — the universal and vague notion of 
quantitativeness, the mere conception of reality as the Great and the Little, 


or the More and Less”: (2) Quantum, or defined quantity, expressed in the 
shape of a number: and (3) the quantitative ratio or degree, which is the 
individualisation or self-determination of numbers, or their application to 
one another, — which gives the real meaning and value of numbers. The 
fundamental antithesis, which we found in quality, comes before us here 
more definitely as the opposition of many ones in one number. In every 
quantity there are the two elements: the ‘one,’ unity or solidarity, which 
renders a total number possible, and the ‘many’ or multiplicity, which gives 
it real body and character. By this quantitative law, reality must always be 
both Continuous and Discrete. Thus when I regard a line as consisting of a 
number of points I treat it as a discrete quantity: as many in one. When, on 
the other hand, I regard the line as the unity of these points, it becomes a 
continuous quantity. These distinctions are not so trivial as they may 
appear: they lie at the bases of paradoxes like those by which Zeno 
disproved the ordinary representations of motion, and when a M.P. informs 
the House of Commons that it is impossible to divide 731. 1s. 6d. by 11. 2s. 
6d., he is, like Zeno, and perhaps more unconsciously, forgetting that these 
quantities are not merely continuous but discrete. 

The Pythagoreans, according to the tradition of antiquity, philosophised 
number. In it they found the reality, or the principle of things, — the 
characteristic feature which dominated existence, and by which the world in 
all its multiplicity could be made coherent and intelligible. They saw it 
composed of two elements: a limit or limiting, and an unlimited: the latter 
as it were a dark ground, measureless and endless, on which definiteness 
was gradually marked out. Such a limiting principle would be e. g. the unit 
of number. But the full definiteness of number only comes out when a 
numerical scale is fixed on, in which each number bears a definite ratio to 
what goes before and what comes after. Each number in such a scale is 
really a multiple of its unit: a product of its unity into its multeity, of the 


monad into the indefinite duad. It is this view of each number, as the 
product of its prime unit with the ratio, which comes explicitly to the fore in 
Degree, or quantitative ratio. Each so-called quantitative statement is thus a 
ratio between a given quantity in the object and an assumed standard or unit 
of number. 

These implications latent in quantitative order or determination come out 
in mensuration. If quantitative or numerical precision is to have a real basis, 
it presupposes the existence of a qualitative atom or unit which shall be the 
Measure. Measure is therefore the truth and the unity of quantity and 
quality: each refers forward and backward to the other, and both lead up to 
or imply a modulus, or standard unit. Such a standard unit may seem, at 
first sight, to be a matter of arbitrary choice and imposition. There seems to 
be no ultimate reason for taking the foot or the cubit as unit of 
measurement: and if the original foot or cubit be the king’s limb, it is easy 
to say that the whole thing is conventional and artificial. But it is evident on 
further reflection, first that the foot or the pace is the natural and primitive 
measurer of lengths of space for the human being, and secondly that the 
particular foot which is imposed as the measure is taken as being normal 
and typical. So too it is partly arbitrary choice which fixes upon the starting- 
point for the scale of temperatures: but here also the range from freezing- 
point to boiling-point of the commonest of liquids affords a sufficient 
standard from which naturally to carry on the scale above or below it. 

What happens is therefore that what is the rule, the standard, — we may 
also say, the test of being, is the natural mean or average. The measure 
presents itself as the permanent and regular proportion of quantity and 
quality. It is the amount or quantity at which things settle down in 
equilibrium and produce the quality or characteristic feature of the object. 
To say that Measure is the supreme category or the truth of being — of that 
superficial being which merely is — of the mere fact of perception — is to 


say that the prime or governing feature of reality, 1ts obviously dominant 
characteristic in this sphere, is a self-imposing harmony and proportion. It 
naturally arranges itself — defines and describes itself in rhythmic series, in 
regular scales, in symmetrical schemes. All things are in geometrical 
proportion, self-defined and uniformly graded. Such a conception and 
category of reality may be said to be peculiarly Greek. The doctrine of the 
Mean is well known as a principle of their popular Ethics. But the Mean is 
an average which is regarded as a Normal, — a regular and permanent 
mode of being which is equivalent to a standard. The rule is given by the 
logic of facts and of nature. There is in it an apparent optimism — a belief 
that what is predominant and fundamental is right: a doctrine of immanent 
symmetry and order. The mere habitual custom is as such held to be the 
right and good. It is true, no doubt, that Protagoras came to point out that 
this Measure was not inherent in things, but came from Man, the measure of 
all things: and that the later philosophy had to show how the conception of 
reality should be re-construed, if the objectivity of Measure and symmetry 
in the universe were still to be maintained. Still even with this correction the 
belief remained down to the Stoic School that being is essentially self- 
ordering: that Nature is immanent proportion. 

The Measure thus emerging as the Mean, which stands out as the 
permanent background or recurrent same amidst varying extremes, is set 
against these divergencies and used to measure them. It has to serve as a 
denominator for all of these: or each of these differences has a definite ratio 
to it. For that purpose it must be so graded or present such a scale that the 
smallest difference from it that exists may be measured, estimated and 
defined in terms of it. It is here out of place to consider how this can be 
accomplished, — how mensuration in any case is solved as a problem of 
scientific determination. What is more important is to note the fact that 
appearances everywhere start up to testify to the incompatibility of the two 


elements in measure, — to their tendency to fly away from each other. It is 
only within certain ranges that quantity and quality change proportionately 
to each other. The colour spectrum, the scale of musical notes, the series of 
chemical combination, the order of the planets, all are found in experience 
up to some point to follow a symmetrical order, and exhibit a measure. But 
after that point is reached, a sudden change or transition occurs. There is a 
break in the continuity of being: without warning, a new series of physical 
manifestation, having a new rule or measure, emerges by a sort of 
catastrophe. So also, it is only to a certain portion of the process of physical 
order in the human body that psychical changes are found to correspond. 
Everywhere the correspondence or harmony or proportion of immediate 
fact has its breaks, — its sudden emergencies into a new range of being. 

It is on the repeated evidence of this fact — the discontinuity of 
immediate being, the inexplicable gulfs which separate its ordered 
provinces from one another, that we rise to the distinction of two orders or 
grades of being: a double aspect of reality. The primitive consciousness is, 
we may suppose, confined to one level of being, one world. And so long as 
the facts remain within limits there is no need to go further. The measure is 
the rule. But the uniformity breaks down abruptly™: the rule has its 
inevitable exceptions: it is no law or principle, but only the factual majority 
within a fixed range. Thus the measure, to fulfil all that 1s expected of it, 
and be a full expression or definition of reality, must go beyond a mere 
measure: must become the essence, or rather give place to the essence. In 
order to explain the irregularity and want of measure which turns up if we 
exceed the narrow provinces of being, we are forced on the conception of a 
being, one permanent and the same, set in relation, antithetical but 
inseparable, to an other being, manifold, changing, and different. The 
undying rhythm, the ceaseless symmetry retreat into the further region — 
the world beyond: while the older surface-being, as set against it, comes to 


be a mere phenomenon or appearance, a derivative and dependent 
something, which has its roots of being in the underlying law and essential 
reality. But the two planes are still in intimate connexion, in a correlation 
which becomes more and more palpable as its implications are disclosed 
and realised. 

This change from Measure to Essential Being is one which Greek 
philosophy seems to exhibit in the step from Pythagoreanism to Platonism. 
Plato himself has noted the passage from what have been called the 
mathematical to the metaphysical categories, and insisted on the essential 
and higher truth to which mathematics only point. Mathematical terms give 
the supreme definiteness to the world of being; they show it as in its several 
compartments a world immanently ordered and measured. As in Greek Art, 
all seems to be fully brought to the surface: as the image suggests no further 
and deeper meaning, but affords an absolute identity of aspect and purport; 
so the natural and semi-popular philosophy of Greece was satisfied for its 
ethics with the proportionate, the becoming, the beautiful. Plato however 
passes beyond the surface, and reflects the apparent fact on a deeper 
permanent reality behind. That reality is still, in name, only the ‘form’ or 
‘shape’ — only the regular and permanent type — only the measure. But it 
is called the really real, the dvrwc 6v, — the being of being. In it the truth is 
clear, transparent, one and systematic, which in the sensible or immediate 
world is obscure, confused, multiple. It is the key to explain the difficulties 
and irregularities of the first and visible scene. Yet even Plato never for a 
moment forgets the essential correspondence of the two realms, however he 
may insist upon their separation, and however hard he may find it to explain 
how being can be duplicated, how the one can be many and yet not cease to 
be one, how appearance has part in reality. 

This indeed is not a difficulty confined to Plato. It is, after all, the same 
antithesis as we found in the beginning: the Is which lapses into the Is not. 


It now becomes the play of positive and negative — of perpetual relativity: 
of a known dependent on an unknown, and an unknown interpreted by a 
known: an essence guaranteed by its show or seeming and a Schein which 
supposes permanent Sein. How can a thing be, and yet not be true? How can 
pleasures seem and not be real? Aristotle, taking up the Platonic antithesis 
of true and apparent being, carries it on into greater detail. Matter and form: 
possibility and actuality: are amongst his cardinal pairs of correlatives. But 
he is anxious to maintain their essential relativity: to show that reality only 
is and maintains itself as the unity of the two poles of universal and 
particular, reason and sense, or as a syllogism and a development. So far as 
he succeeds in doing this, Aristotle rises above the correlational view of 
reality into the comprehension of it as a unity, which carries itself through 
difference into self-realisation. 


1 What he did show was that these Ideas were not objects in the vulgar sense of reality, or things. 


2 Cf. the controversy between Schiller and Goethe as to idea and observation, quoted by Whewell, 
Scientific Ideas, 1. 36. 


2 The use of the substantival form Being for the verbal (participle, infinitive, or indicative) suggests 
an idea of permanence and substance, or essence. So potentiality seems much more real than may or 
can. And yet the phrase He knows dvvdet is only equivalent to He can or may know (dbdvatat or 
EVOEXETAL). 


4 When it is said that: ‘It is strange that so profound a thinker as Hegel should not have seen that the 
conception of definite objects, such as a dog and cat, is prior no less in nature than in knowledge to 
the conception of abstract relations, such as is and is not,’ it is difficult to say what the writer meant. 
Had he ever heard of geometry? Both in nature and in knowledge (i. e. in the natural process from 
sense to thought) chairs and tables are prior to lines and surface. The mathematical point and line are 
abstractions, i. e. thoughts, and no image of sensuous reality. It is also true that the ordinary 
conception of the sun’s movements was ‘prior no less in nature than in knowledge’ to the theory of 
the earth’s rotation. And no doubt Hegel, sedate though his boyhood was, had made the acquaintance 
of dog and cat in his pre-logical days: as of balls and windows before he was turned upon Euclid. See 
Mansel’s Letters, Lectures, &c., p. 209. 


2 As Being to ordinary unthinkingness seems to mean a great deal it cannot expound, so the mind full 
of the mystic depths of time and space is disgusted to find them turn so empty and shallow when it 
would set forth its wealth. See Augustin. Confess. x1. 14. 


® This may be illustrated by saying that to affirm is the same energy of thought as to deny, and that 
the difference lies in the terms related by the judgment. Jn themselves, the one act is as empty or 
meaningless as the other. 

/ Heine, Ueber Deutschland (Werke), v. 213. 

8 ndioa ovdoia SoKet TOSe TL onpaiveww (Ar. Cat. 5). 

? Hence the disparaging sense in which the term ‘individual’ may be used. 

19 These latter terms being used in a metaphorical sense. 
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i Thus, the sharp break at death suggests the reference of vital phenomena to a substantial soul. 


CHAPTER XXXI. THE LOGIC OF EXPLANATION AND 
REALISTIC METAPHYSICS: ESSENCE. 


Oe 


THE COHERENCE AND consistency of being was, it appeared in the last 
chapter, only to be maintained by assuming it to fall into two planes, or 
orders, always however relative to each other. The need of a measure forced 
itself upon even the superficial student. In the ordinary business of 
economical life one commodity of common use or of general acceptability 
steps into the place of a common measure. At first it is no more than one 
amongst many, a more suitable and convenient means of discharging the 
task of mensuration. But gradually it draws away into a world of its own, 
and acquires in common estimation a unique and peculiar dignity. It 
becomes a commodity of a higher order than the common, and is even 
treated as if it had intrinsic and inherent worth, apart from all relations of 
exchange. In a further stage it rises to rank as an invariable and almost 
supersensible standard, which amid all the fluctuations of currency tends to 
remain unchanged. One loses sight of the movement out of which it grew 
and in which it exists — the social give and take, the interaction of 
individual needs and general opinion. 

The characteristic feature of this sphere of thought is the perpetual 
antithesis of terms. And its tragedy is the result of the tendency to separate 
the terms, and treat them as independently real. It matters not how often this 
error may be detected. Each side of the antithesis no doubt reflects itself 
upon the other. But we as constantly fail to note that reflection. Even the 
philosopher who most loudly preaches relativity falls into the common trap, 
and speaks of relatives as ultimate and absolute. He talks of an 
Unknowable, as if it could be without a Known (or Knowable): whereas no 


such term fully manifests itself. Each term owes its distinct existence to its 
correlative: each gives itself over to the other, and invests it with meaning 
and authority. Accordingly when even the ordinary mind, which takes these 
categories as they are given, is asked what each means, it can only reply by 
referring to the other. A cause is that which has an effect. The dialectic in 
the nature of thought, — its self-revising self-conscious nature — which 
was concealed in the First Part of Logic, where one term, when carried to its 
extreme, passed over into another, is made obvious in the Second Part, 
where each term postulates and even points to its correlative, and, however 
it may be contra-distinguished, cannot be thought without it. Thus, force is 
a meaningless abstraction without the correlative expression or utterance of 
force: and matter means nothing except in its distinction from, and yet 
reflection on, form. These, it may be said, are simple and tautological 
statements. They are principles, however, which every day sees disregarded. 
Have they, for example, been remembered by those theorists who tell us 
that everything is ultimately reducible to matter, or who propose to improve 
upon that theory by explaining that matter is after all only another name for 
force? Forgetting how this reduction is made, they are dealing with 
abstractions or mental figments, and losing their way in an endless maze of 
metaphysics. Do those who speak so confidently of laws of nature as 
something real and effective ever reflect that the two terms are more or less 
relative to each other, and that there is some latent metaphor in the phrase? 
Or if they prefer to speak of laws of phenomena, on which word is the 
accent to be laid? Those who thus speak of matter and force, really speak of 
a matter which is formed and form-possessed, capable of determining its 
own form, and of a force which can rule its own exertions: and for such 
conceptions the words in question are scarcely adequate representatives. 
They use the language of the Second, to express notions which properly 
belong to the Third branch of Logic. 


The whole range of Essence or Relativity exhibits a sort of see-saw: 
while one term goes up in importance, the other term goes down. The 
several antitheses, too, have their day of fashion, and give place to others. 
Those inquirers who speak of the phenomena of nature shrug their 
shoulders at the very mention of essences: and the practical man, whose 
field is actuality, acquires a very pronounced contempt for both 
abstractions. One class of investigators glories in the perpetual discovery of 
differences, and stigmatises the seekers after identity and similarity as 
dreamers: while the latter retort, and name the specialisers empiricists. One 
intellect considers an action almost solely by its grounds or motives: 
another almost solely by its consequences. Some console themselves for 
their degradation by piquing themselves on what they might have been: 
others despise these ‘would-be’ minds for what they practically are. What a 
wealth there lies in each of us, which our nearest friends know nothing of, 
and which has never been made outward! But in this mode of thought, it is 
the persistent delusion, misleading science no less than metaphysics and the 
reflective thinking of ordinary life, to suppose that either of two relative 
terms has an existence and value of its own. In Germany paper-money is 
sometimes known as ‘Schein’ or Show. That term marks its relativity to the 
gold or silver currency of the realm: and it would be as absurd to pay with 
Austrian paper-money in Persia, as to take one term of Essence apart from 
its correlative. The disputes about essences, about matters and forces, about 
substance, about freedom and necessity, or cause and effect, are generally 
aggravated by a forced abstraction of one term from another on which its 
meaning and existence depend. 

The essence may be roughly defined as that measure or standard which 
corresponds to the variation of immediate being, and yet remains identical 
in all variation. Or, if we like, we may say that this immediate being, which, 
as derivative, may now be called existence“, has its ground in the essence. 


The essence is the ground of existence: and essence which exists is a 
‘thing,’ Such an existing essence or thing subsists in its properties; and 
these properties are only found in the thing. Thus the essence, when it 
comes into existence as a thing, turns out to be a mere phenomenon or 
appearance. — Such briefly stated is the development of essence proper 
into appearance. 

With the idea of essential being — a permanent which yet changes, there 
emerge the problems connected with the double aspect of relation as 
identity and difference, — the favourite categories of reflection. These 
terms indeed the popular logician would fain avoid as savouring of pedantic 
accuracy, and prefers the psychological titles of similarity and contrast. 
These, he tends to insinuate, are unique experiences, direct feelings, beyond 
which it is impossible to go in analysis. The logician, on the other hand, 
must insist on dealing with the more radical phase of the terms. And he 
must note their essential interdependence and_ their intrinsic 
contradictoriness. Abstract sameness, or sameness which does not 
presuppose a tinge of difference, is a fiction of weak thought, which wishes 
to simplify the subtlety of nature. Identity is a relative term, and for that 
very reason presupposes difference: and for the same reason difference 
presupposes identity and is meaningless without it. The whole dispute about 
‘Personal Identity,’ as it descends from one English psychologist to another, 
is enveloped in the obscurity which springs from failure to grasp the logical 
antinomy on which the question turns. When I feel that my friend whom I 
have not met for years is still the same, should I take the trouble to express 
myself in this manner, unless with reference to the difference betwixt Then 
and Now? If I remark that two men are different, would the remark be 
worth making or hearing unless there was some identity which made that 
difference all the more striking? The essence is, in short, the unity of 
sameness and difference: and when so apprehended, it is the ground by 


which we explain existence. The essence, ground, or possibility, is at once 
itself and not itself: if it is self-identical, it is for the same reason self- 
distinguishing. If it is to be itself, it can only be so by negativing what in it 
is other than itself. The affirmation of self implies the negation of the other 
of self, — the redintegration (though not the blank absorption) of the other 
in it. This is the crux which lies in Ex nihilo nihil fit: what exists must not 
be other than the essence (the effect not more than the cause), and yet unless 
it is other and different, there has been no passage from essence to 
existence. 

The tendency to identify, and the tendency to distinguish, alternate both 
in scientific thought and in general culture. But whichever prevail for the 
moment, it is only as a re-action and a protest against the one-sided 
predominance of the other. And thus both ultimately rest upon and 
presuppose a ground of existence which is neither mere sameness nor mere 
difference. It is only when the two tendencies meet and interpenetrate that 
science accomplishes its end, and discovers the ground of existence. In the 
first instance the world presents to incipient science the aspect of mere 
identity and of mere difference. Likeness is confounded with sameness, and 
unlikeness with diversity. The popular and the infant minds do not draw 
fine distinctions. Things to them are either the same or different: one point 
of sameness may in certain conditions obliterate whole breadths of 
difference; and tiny divergence may make as nothing all the many points of 
agreement, purely and simply, 1. e. abstractly. But the process of 
comparison, setting things beside each other, teaches us to refine a little, 
and speak of things as Like or Unlike. One thing is like another when the 
element of identity preponderates: it is unlike, when the difference is 
uppermost. Thus while we distinguish things from one another, we connect 
them. From mere variety, and mere sameness, we have risen, secondly, to 


distinctions of like and unlike. But, thirdly, this distinction of same and 


different is in the thing itself. Everything includes an antithesis or 
contradiction in it: it is at once positive and negative. One can only be 
virtuous, so long as one is not utterly virtuous.2 To be a philosopher, implies 
that you are not wholly or merely a philosopher. The rational animal is so, 
because of an inherent irrationality, and is so, only as rising upon and 
superseding it. Every epithet, so to speak, by which you describe any 
reality, presupposes in it the negative of the quality. Not only does every 
negation presuppose an attempted or surmised affirmation, but an 
affirmation is always, it may be said, a re-affirmation against an incipient 
doubt. Every stage of reality involves the presence of antithetical but 
inseparable elements: every light implies a shadow to set it forth. The 
epithet of each real is only a potiori. While it retains itself, it must lose 
itself. Its positivity is only secured by its self-negation and its identity is 
based upon its self-distinction. Every proposition which conveys real 
knowledge is a statement that self-sameness 1s combined with difference. 
Every such proposition is synthetical: it unites or identifies what is 
supposed to be implicitly different, or differentiates what seemed only 
identical. Here we have that coincidentia oppositorum, which is the truth of 
essence. Thus, e. g. the essence of the Self is the contradiction between its 
self-centred unity and its existence by self-differentiation into elements. 
Essence, thus comprehended as the unity of identity and difference, as 
that which is and is not the same, is the Ground, from which an Existence 
comes as the Consequent. Or, otherwise expressed, the ground is the source 
of the differences, — the point where they converge into unity, and whence 
they diverge into existence. Everything in existence has such a ground: or, 
as it is somewhat tautologically stated in the common formula, a sufficient 
ground. On that account, it is no great matter to give reasons or grounds for 
a thing, and no amount of them can render a thing either right or wrong, 
unless in reference to some given and supposedly fixed point. For the 


ground only states the same thing over again in a mediate or reflected form. 
It carries back the actual fact to its antecedent: and thus deprives it of its 
abruptness or inexplicability, by showing you it was there implicitly; and 
therefore as you accepted the ground you cannot complain of what but 
serves to continue it. To refer to the ground is to say there is really nothing 
new: and as you raised no objection before, you need raise none now. 

The Existent world — a world of existents, each conditioning and 
conditioned — is popularly described as a world of Things. These Things 
are the solid hinges on which turns our ordinary conception of change and 
action. They act, and exhibit properties. Being is partly substantive, partly 
adjective. The Thing itself is the ground of its properties: 1. e. each thing is 
looked upon as a unity in which different relations converge, or an identity 
which subsists through its changing states. This is the side emphasised in 
ordinary life, when a thing is regarded as the permanent and enduring 
subject, which has certain properties. But a little science or a little reflection 
soon turns the tables upon the thing, and shows that the properties are 
independent matters, which, temporarily it may be, converge or combine 
into a factitious unity which we term a thing. But these very matters cannot 
be independent or whole, just because they interpenetrate each other in the 
thing. The thing, which from one point of view seemed permanent, and the 
properties, which from another point of view seemed self-subsistent 
matters, are neither of them more than appearance. For they must be at one, 
and at one they cannot be. And if we reduce the various matters to one, and 
speak of Matter in general, we have a mere abstraction — a something 
which only becomes real by being stamped with a special form. Mere 
Matter like mere Thing (thing in itself) is a knowable Unknowable. 

In this way we pass from the talk about essence, things, and matter into 
an other range of the sphere of relativity. We no longer have one order of 
being behind or in the depth, and another referring back to it. We now speak 


(as Mill does) of Phenomena: — not phenomena of an unknown, but, 
simply disregarding the background, we find all we want upon the surface. 
For neither is thing more real than property, nor essence than existence. 
Each is exactly equal in reality to the other, and that reality is its relation to 
the other. The thing and the essence with their claim to truth disappear. 
Nothing truly is: but only appears to be. The semblance (Schein) may refer 
to an essential. But the appearance (Erscheinung) only refers to another 
appearance, and so on. The phenomenal world is all on one level: — as was 
the world of immediate being. But, there, each term of being presented 
itself as independent: here, nothing is independent — nothing ever really is, 
but only represents something else, which is in its turn representative. Yet 
even here there is a pretence of hierarchy in existence. In the phenomenon a 
certain superiority is attributed to its Law. But the conception of Law is 
hard to keep in its proper place. Either it assumes a permanency — even 
were it but a permanent possibility — as contrasted with the coming and 
passing phenomenon: and then it is apt to be confounded with a real 
Essence. Or, on the other hand, it comes to be looked on as a mere way of 
colligating phenomena, — as a mere appearance in the variety of 
appearance (as it were an iris in the rain-drops) — a phenomenon of a 
phenomenon. Such a distinction between the phenomenon and its law; 
therefore, is and must be illusory, or itself only an appearance. As such it is 
described as the difference of Form and Content: two terms, which are 
incessantly opposed, but which more than most antitheses reveal when 
pressed the hollowness of their opposition. For true or developed Form is 
Content, and vice versa. 

Instead however of this practical identification of the law of the 
phenomenon with the duly-formulated phenomenon itself, it is more natural 
to emphasise the discordance of the two aspects of reality, and yet to 
acknowledge their essential relativity. This essential relativity in the 


phenomenon has a threefold aspect: the relation of whole and parts; of force 
and the exertion of force; of inward and outward. The relation of whole and 
parts tends to explain by statical composition: the relation of force and its 
exertion, by dynamical construction. According to the former the parts are 
constituted by their dependence upon and in the whole, and yet the whole is 
composed by the addition of the several parts together. Each extreme is 
what it is only through the other. Only those parts can make up a whole, 
which somehow have the whole in them: and to become the whole, they 
must contrive to wholly obliterate their partitional character. A better 
exhibition of the inner unity and the difference between form and contents 
is seen in the relation of a force to its exertion. Here the contents appear 
under a double form: first, under the form of mere identity, as force, — 
secondly, under the form of mere distinction, as the manifestation of that 
force. Yet a force is only such in its utterance or manifestation, while in that 
utterance, if abstracted from the force it carries forth, all energy has been 
superseded. This separation of content and form, or of content as developed 
in two forms, appears still more clearly in the third relation: that of outward 
and inward. This is a popular distinction of very wide application in 
reference to phenomena. But neither outside nor inside is anything apart 
from its correlative. If the elements implied in the conception of phenomena 
are to have full justice done them, it must be expanded so as to give 
expression to these two phases, to include the outward and the inward. But 
at first only by reverting to something like the old distinction of essence and 
existence, — an essence however which is existent or phenomenal, and an 
existence which stands independent, though in correlation. Such being is 
Actuality — being, i. e. which is what it must be, and must be what it 1s. 
Actuality, though it comes under the general head of Essence, tends to 
pass away into another sphere. Here, as elsewhere, we see that the general 
rubric of a sphere is only partially applicable to some of its subordinate 


sections. In essence proper there were, or were assumed to be, two grades of 
being — a real or essential, and an unessential or seeming: or being was 
regarded (contradictorily) both as ideal (as one thing) and real (as having 
several properties). In Appearance or Manifestation the aspects of being are 
supposed to lie on a level; but they are always a pair of aspects, one side of 
which is entirely dependent for its explanation on a reflection from the 
other, e. g. whole and parts, the favourite category for explaining the larger 
unities. But in the category of actuality there is nothing so merely potential, 
so unessential as mere essence recognised: and each actual is something 
firm and self-supporting which does not, like a phenomenon, merely borrow 
its reality from its antithesis or correlative. Thus we have, in a way, got 
back to the characteristics of immediate being: only, as we find it, we have 
this affirmation of the self-subsistence of reals contradictorily accompanied 
with the conviction of their necessary interdependence. It is a reflective (or 
correlated), not an immediate reality. There is no other world of being to 
have recourse to for explanation now: nor can we play back and forward 
from aspect to aspect of a reality which never comes forward itself, but only 
as a reflection on or from another. The world of reality is a self-contained 
world: its parts and phases are each hard realities: and for that reason they 
bear hard upon each other in the bond of necessity. 

The total actuality falls naturally in our conception into three elements. 
We separate first the central fact — the nucleus of the business, the 
concentrated reality in reality: the fact in its mere identity and inner 
abstractness: the ultimate drift or inner possibility of things. Then we turn to 
the rest of the concrete fact — all without which the fact would not be itself 
— the detail and particularity: this we treat as a sort of materials or passive 
conditions from which the real fact is to be produced, on which it is 
dependent and which precede it in time. Lastly, in order to get back the 
unity of the fact from these two unconnected elements, we refer to some 


agency which puts them together. The End — or thing to be realised — (so 
to speak) has to be brought out by a motive agency (efficient cause) which 
imposes the form (or general character) on the matter and makes these one. 
By this analysis, however, we have only put asunder what is one experience 
and introduced a mechanical (external) unifier needlessly. The name of 
conditions is given to the particulars or details, considered apart from the 
rest of the fact, and hypothetically invested with an existence anterior to it, 
with the implication, first, that they are self-subsistent, and secondly, that 
they to some extent involve the rest of it. Again, the general fact, the fact in 
its mere nominal or abstract generality or essence, its mere possibility, does 
not exist separately: every fact when in thought completed has its so-called 
conditions not outside it, but as constituent elements, aspects, or factors in 
it. Lastly, the so-called agency is the active element itself in the act, an 
aspect or factor in the totality: the aspect which keeps actuality together as a 
self-energising fact — a Thathandlung and not a mere Thatsache (to quote 
Fichte’s phrase). Our practical and technical habits, where the agent is other 
than his materials and aims, lead us to draw the same distinctions in the 
realm of total Nature: they are aspects useful in ordine ad hominem which 
we, without due modification, apply in ordine ad Universum. 

It is originally in our practical operations that the distinctions of 
necessary and possible emerge, — with a view to the accomplishment of 
our desires and purposes. That is necessary which is required and needed if 
some bare plan is projected and is to be actualised: it is the condition or 
conditions without which the end cannot be attained. It is an epithet of the 
means. Possible, on the contrary, is an epithet of the end or plan, and 
denotes that there are means for its attainment, without however always 
specifying that this is known of the present or given instance. It is clear that 
everything as regards the application of these terms will depend on the 
definiteness with which the plan is conceived, both in itself so to speak and 


in its relations with the rest of the circumstances. On the other hand, when a 
result emerges without being included in the purpose, and without any 
means having been employed for attaining it, it is said to be a chance, 
accident, or contingency. 

These terms are applied by analogy to the uses of theoretical 
explanation. Just as in will you have a general aim to begin with, which 
becomes more and more determinate as it moves forward in the volitional 
process to execution; so in the attempt to understand the world you suppose 
it first of all the mere shadow or phantom of itself, a promise and 
potentiality of things to come: a next-to-nothing, which however you credit 
with a magic wealth of potential being. So much indeed may this possibility 
be emphasised that nothing more is needed: it 1s possible, and, without a 
thought of difficulties and counteractives, you could swear that it is actual. 
Being removed above this solid land of actuality, cut off from the ties and 
bonds of conditions, it fancies itself moving in its vacuum; and being free 
from all bonds of actuality fancies itself actually free, or self-disposing, 
whereas it can only claim this /iberum arbitrium indifferentiae, so long as it 
remains bare and powerless possibility —- a mere may-be, which, apart 
from all conditions, would exist only by a mere contingency, or freak of 
chance. This mere potentiality — being only an ante-dated, presupposed, 
and hypothetical actuality — being only a substance or substratum — must 
be raised out of its supposititious existence into reality by means of 
appropriate conditions. These conditions are necessary to its resuming its 
place or reaching a place in actuality. Thus each object becomes actual or 
real from a presupposed possibility by means of an external necessity. As in 
the former case the possibility was identified with power, and conditions 
were left out of sight as comparatively unimportant: so here the possibility 
— taken to lie at the root of the thing — is made a mere susceptibility, 
which would be nothing actual unless stimulated and necessitated from 


outside. This necessity in the very heart of actuality (which is its 
characteristic to the reflectional mode of mind) thus arises from the 
separation and hypostatisation of its elements into independent powers 
which are so far in stress and opposition. This is the climax of metaphysics 
— if metaphysics be the investiture of the dynamic factors of the notion 
with the power and character of supposed agents or forces. It appears in 
three phases, with the three categories of substance, cause, and reciprocity. 
To the first, reality is regarded as dominated by its mere underlying 
potentiality: the reality of the mere superficial contingents is controlled by 
the necessity of its latent or substantial being. To explain event or incident, 
here, is merely to bind it to the generic nature or the intrinsic doom, which 
— unexplained and inexplicable — manifests itself in an extrinsically 
fluctuating appearance of facts: e. g. the single crime is explained as the 
product of social conditions. Under the conception of Causality, each thing 
is a mere might-be which owes all its actuality to a definite antecedent or 
cause, — an antecedent termed for the moment unconditional, but anon 
reduced to dependence on further conditions. The effect is as a fact: but 
would not have been so unless for an earlier fact — 1. e. unless the effect in 
a supposed earlier stage of its growth had been helped on by certain 
conditions or circumstances to acquire actual and full being in the effect. 
And cause and conditions can change places, according to what we happen 
to regard as the central nucleus or inner possibility of the effect. Lastly, the 
conception of reciprocity recognises that causality is rather an arbitrary 
simplification of reality into strands of rectilinear event; it remembers that 
Substance emphasises the dependence of each non-independent element on 
the supposed totality which they grow from, and doing so, it lays down the 
reversibility and essential elasticity of the causal relation. The cause in 
causing re-acts upon itself, and the effect is itself a cause of the effect, 
active as well as passive. The dependence in short is all-environing: 


nowhere is there any loop-hole to escape from necessity. Motives act on 
purpose, and purpose acts on motives: the stone hurls back the hand that 
hurled it. 

Explanation is thus baffled and thus forced to recognise its own 
limitations. The simplest fact is beyond all the powers of explanatory 
science to do full justice to: for to know fully the ‘flower in the crannied 
wall’ after this method of explanation would involve endless multiples of 
action and re-action. The antinomy between necessity and contingency 
arose by following out the antithesis, so natural to us, between selfsame and 
different, essence and existence, substance and accidents, till they were 
invested with a right to independent place and function. But the separation 
of the abstract receptacle of possibility, self-same and essential, from the 
equally abstract conditions which fill it up and make it actual, is only the 
great human instrumentality of comprehension, which however is not 
reached until each thing is realised and idealised as an individual, which has 
universality and has particularity, but never either alone. Its universality is 
possibility — its particularity the aspect of contingency: but these aspects 
are in submission to an inclusive unity. The real when ill known seems 
contingent; when somewhat better known it seems necessary by external 
(physical) compulsion; in its truth to intelligence, the real is a self-active, a 
causa Sui, or it is necessary by that self-determination which is the freedom 
of autonomy. 

The view of the world under the category of actuality (Reality), and as 
dominated by the law of causality, is the culminating stand-point of 
scientific or reflective realism. It began with a mere descriptive science, 
naming and qualifying the successive aspects of being, — with description 
which passed through numeration into the definiteness of measurement. But 
all such determination was found to imply the existence of a permanent 
reality, or at least to involve the reference of one reality to another, outside 


of it, and yet not independent of relations to it, which had to make part of its 
nature. To the scientific realist the sum of fact presents itself independent of 
consciousness, aS a complicated mass of real elements governed by laws 
and subject to necessities. Each thing or state of a thing is explained by 
reference to something outside it, which is its cause, and measured by 
something inside it which is its unit or atomic standard. Alternately the 
reference, and the unit are designated arbitrary (contingent) and necessary 
(essential): 1. e. they are sometimes considered as only a way of looking at 
reality — and sometimes as inevitable implications and conditions of 
reality. 

All this is Objective Logic: or, so far as it does not realise its 
implications, it is Metaphysics. Its terms of thought are in practice treated 
as elements of a reality which is what it is, apart from thought-conditions, 
apart from consciousness. As Hegel exhibits them in their interdependence, 
they hint their underlying thought-nature, which in their empirical 
applications is hardly apparent. For to the realistic stand-point mind and 
subjectivity are left out of account as only passive onlookers. The realist 
may no doubt speak of a Subject: but he means a real, a corporeal self, an 
actual amongst other actuals. If he speaks of mind and will, such mind and 
will are parts and ingredients in a general scheme of causes and effects; they 
are points of transition through which passes the moving stream of event. 
They also are things and substances. They are agents and patients, always 
both, no doubt but the chief circumstance to note is that they are actuals, 
and that even knowledge and will are regarded as species of action and 
motion. 

When Protagoras laid down his maxim that Man is the measure of all 
things, he stated, apparently in an ambiguous manner, that the fact of 
measure (and all that mensuration implies), and (we may add) the existence 
of correlation in actuality, presupposed for their explanation the assumption 


of Mind and subjectivity. Mind thus became the basis of all actuality which 
claimed to be objective — claimed, in short, to be actual. The truth and 
objectivity of the objective lies in the subjective; Mind is its own measure, 
i. e. the absolute measure, and it 1s self-relation. So Kant had taught and 
Fichte enforced. The basis of objectivity is the subjective; but a subjective 
different from that so-called by the plain man or by the naive psychologist. 
By the subjective he does not, as the plain man, understand the compound 
of body and soul, the living and breathing organism amid outer objects — 
nor, as the psychological idealist does, a psychical process, a series or 
bundle of states of consciousness, always contrasted with a reality, the 
reality outside consciousness. It is true that his language resembles the 
language of psychology: as Herbart and others have said, that is to be 
expected, for he talks of mind and consciousness. But the consciousness he 
speaks of is a unity that includes all space and all time: it is one and all- 
embracing, infinite, because not as_ individual (psychological) 
consciousness set in antithesis to reality, as the other half of the duality of 
existence. It is consciousness generalised — Bewusstsein tiberhaupt — an 
eternal, 1. e. a timeless consciousness, an universal 1. e. not a localised, 
mind: — a necessary Idea, but with an inward self-regulating necessity. 
Such a consciousness Fichte called the Absolute Ego: but as we saw before, 
the adjective transforms the substantive. Such a consciousness, which is 
absolute self-consciousness, is the Idea: — no psychical event, but the 
logical condition and explanation of reality whether physical or psychical. 
The Idea is the presupposition of epistemology, but of an epistemology 
which claims to occupy the place of old usurped by metaphysics. 
Metaphysics has no higher category than actuality: transcendental logic 
shows that actuality rests in the Idea, — reality conceived and conception 
realised. 


1 Existence, as opposed to Dasein, should thus imply the emergence into efficient being from a state 
of quietude or passive latency (Wesen). 


2 As Aristotle says, The brave man stands his ground, yet fearing: (cf. Tolstoi: Siege of Sevastopol). 
If he does not fear, brave is not the word for him. 


3 Put into Greek, the mere évdéyetat (licet, or forsitan) is taken as equivalent to d60vapat (possum). 
4 Herbart’s Zufallige Ansicht, or contingent aspect. 


5 ‘Denkbestimmungen.’ 


CHAPTER XXXII. LOGIC OF COMPREHENSION AND 
IDEALISM: THE NOTION. 


“AQ 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN the psychical or psychological idea and the 
logical concept has been more than once alluded to. The idea or 
representation is under psychical form exactly equivalent to the undigested 
and passively accepted thing to which we give the title of physical or 
external. It is the ideal, in the sense of the psychical, pendant to the real: and 
hangs up in the mental view in the same way as the real object to the 
physical perception. It is in brief the crude object, considered not as 
existing, but as a state of consciousness — it is a reduplication in inner 
space of the thing in outer space. If we cannot say it is altogether 
mythological, we must however note that it is simply a psychical reflex, 
which has an existence only through abstraction, and is neither more or less 
than the object apprehended without comprehension. 

The concept or notion is more than an image, and less than an image. An 
idea-image 1s symbolical of the unanalysed totality of the thing. But the 
notion is in the first instance due to an analysis, and secondly, a 
reconstruction of the thing. It takes up the thing in its relations: it thinks it, 1. 
e. it abstracts and mutilates it, and artificially recombines. It implies 
analysis and synthesis. It produces a sort of manufactured thing: a mental 
construction. But the construction — as contrasted with the passivity that 
says first A and then B and a connexion of them — has the traces of 
subjective or mental violence about it: for violence there is in the act of 
comprehension. We have however got together in unity what actuality in the 
process of history let fall asunder, and could only, at the best, show as 
independent reals held against their will in ubiquitous relations of 


reciprocity. But the unity in which the individual sets the universal and the 
particular is an imported unity, which though it gives place and explanation 
to the elements of reality, seems to impose its synthesis upon reality. So far 
the concept is subjective only. It is an ample explanation including the facts, 
but not quite self-explanatory. We conceive, and judge, and reason: but all 
this is alien to the object. 

But there is a counterpart almost in antagonism to this. There is a 
concept, 1. e. a grouping of existence into totals mediated by necessary 
links, which presents itself as embodied in things: and this embodied 
concept is the objective world. That world, apart from our interpretation and 
conception, offers itself as a synthesis of universal, particular and 
individual. It groups itself into systems, mechanical, chemical, and 
teleological. But in all of these there is lacking the evidence of the inward 
and subjective principle of unification. The unity is external, the members 
are held in a vice: their unity is given as a fact: it follows through certain 
laws and does not reveal itself. There is a want of perspicuity of connexion: 
logic — the need of inner explanation — in short, is not satisfied by this 
logic of facts. It is rather a realm of necessity than of freedom. It wants life; 
wants true self-activity. As in the subjective notion, the facts resented the 
hand of the logician (for here is the sphere of logic proper in the old 
Aristotelian sense), and refused to show themselves in the simple and 
transparent transitions of his argument: so the objective synthesis of the 
members of a mechanical system, or of a kingdom of means and ends, lacks 
the freedom and lucidity of inner movement which logical insight demands. 
Objectivity — the logic of fact — is a syllogism of necessity, so hardened 
and fixed that the necessity of the conclusion is more obvious than the self- 
determination by the syllogism. 

The third stage of the Notion shows the union of the pellucidity and 
ideality of the syllogistic progress with the necessity and reality of the 


objective order. Here actuality and the concept are at one. At first as a mere 
fact — or more fact than idea. Life, organic life, is no doubt development: a 
totality which is in all its parts, and where parts have their being in the total. 
But life as such, the so-called vital principle, does not emancipate itself to a 
true universal: it is immersed in its particulars. Intellectual life, on the 
contrary, — the form of consciousness — rises independent and distinct 
from the totality of life. Psychology follows Biology. But as such — under 
the form of intellect and will — it has an antithesis no less fatal to its 
absoluteness than the opposite one-sidedness of life. There is — to put it in 
language more familiar to the present day — there is an analogue of life in 
all nature; and all reality, even the rock and the crystal, has its life-history. 
There is, properly speaking, no mere inorganic reality: organic life is 
universal. And then, going a step further, we attribute to all reality 
something analogous to a soul, or a consciousness. We talk, in rash moods, 
of mind-stuff and feelings, even in molecules. But as Spinoza has reminded 
us, terms like Will and Intellect have about them something finite, because 
they imply an antagonism to an object: they are predominantly subjective. 
The reality in its final truth must be a subject-object: the adequacy of 
thought and being, the equation of real and ideal, the intellection which is 
life. And this is called Absolute Idea. It is natural to translate such an 
equation, when made a result, into a mere blank. And a blank it would be, if 
we suppose all that has gone before obliterated, and only the result left. 
Then, in the coincidence of opposites, we have only a zero of a gulf of 
negation. A life which is consciousness may seem to fade away like a vague 
ideal with no reality. A consciousness which is life can be no consciousness 
at all. The is and the is known dare not coincide or they perish both. 

A categorical proposition, says Hegel, can never express a speculative 
truth. That is to say: the subject over-rides the predicate, or the predicate 
makes you ignore the subject. The affirmation keeps out of sight the 


negation. To say that life is consciousness makes us forget that the very 
assertion would not and could not be made, unless also life were other than 
consciousness. In its full proportion of meaning, therefore, the proposition 
must imply a return to unity through difference, to identity through 
otherness. Affirmation, fully realised, is re-affirmation through negation. 
Cognition is but recognition deepened by contrast. This law which governs 
— or rather which is — logic; the principle of identity through 
contradiction — must not be lost sight of in the supreme struggle of 
thought. The Idea is the unity of life and consciousness: but it is a unity in 
which they are (aufgehoben) — not a zero in which they utterly collapse. 

We may illustrate in two ways. In the first we may compare the 
‘Evepyeia of Aristotle. That is his formula of reality. Nominally it only 
means activity and actuality: and sums up the metaphysical formula for 
what really is, — the hard fact of being. But through it there glimmers the 
meaning of consciousness. It not merely is, but it means what it is. Energy 
of Soul is the end of life — the supreme fulfilling of desire, and 
consummation of tendency. As such it is, and feels that it is. It is the 
virtuous deed, which is its own reward. But Aristotle seems sometimes to 
fall from that identification of being and consciousness. The world of praxis 
parts from the world of Theoria. In that case the activity is a mere activity 
— the outward shell of action: and then, as a supplement or complement to 
the abstract result of the activity the consciousness of achievement gets a 
distinct position as Pleasure: and the activity, now no consummation, but 
only a means to an end, get its completion from this arbitrarily abstracted 
shadow of reality.*1 

The second illustration may come from Mr. Spencer. 

“We can think of Matter only in terms of Mind. We can think of Mind 
only in terms of Matter. When we have pushed our explorations of the first 
to the uttermost limit we are referred to the second for a final answer: and 


when we have got the final answer of the second we are referred back to the 
first for an interpretation of it.” Beyond this see-saw indeed we cannot go, 
so as to leave it behind: but in reality we transcend it. The Mind that is in 
terms of Matter is partly the region of psychic event, partly the world of 
science, art and religion. And psychic event is always antithetical to 
physical reality. But the spiritual world already includes the antithesis of 
psychical and physical, and including it keeps it as a principle of life and 
consciousness. The supreme or absolute mind does not indeed rise above 
Physis and Psyche so as to have no antagonism: but it is the unity of 
antitheses. 

What those who crave for something higher than this rest in unrest, this 
life in consciousness and consciousness in life, want, would destroy the 
very condition of reality. Still philosophising, they would be above 
philosophy. They want an objective reality in which they may still their 
beating hearts, — a ‘repose which ever is the same’ and yet is not 
annihilation: — to sink into the great sea of being, and leave consciousness 
with its radical division behind. Such a craving philosophy, in Hegers 
hands, has no power of satisfying. It cannot, in the sense in which Jacobi 
and Schelling used the words, reveal Being. It cannot get at the That except 
by means of the What, and is the eternal antithesis and correlation of these 
two. It will always be rational and logical — for it is its function to think 
being: and it will re-affirm that an unthought and a-logical being is a mere 
name, which in the language of humanity at least has no meaning, whatever 
it may stand for in the Volapiik of imagined gods. To go beyond this 
correlation of Being and Thought is therefore no advance, but a relapse into 
the Natura Naturans, which, in its abstract completeness, is, but dare not be 
anything. Philosophy therefore in its supreme Idea is still the ‘Evepyeia of 
Oewpia, and not bare Ovoia. For it mere Being is always Nothing. And to 


be actual it must live in antithesis and live victorious over antithesis. It 


follows the law of humanity (Und das heisst ein Kampfer sein) — which 
can only exist in warfare as a church militant, but for continuous existence 
must also be a church triumphant. Like religion and art, it sometimes craves 
for utter union in the fullness of Being. Such a fullness is the unspeakable 
and the vain, — which we may picture as the apathy of Nirvana; but which 
is the absorption of Art, Religion and Philosophy, — the cease of 
consciousness and an abyss. We may call it — it matters not — Being. 

These stages of the Notion must be examined in somewhat fuller detail. 
The subjective notion is the effort at the comprehension (at first subjective) 
of the two correlated elements into which actuality as such has been seen to 
fall — and to fall again and again without end. It brings out, or explicates 
(and with some opposition to the divisions of reality) the unity which was 
presupposed by the antagonist and inseparable reals. Hitherto we have had 
two things or aspects in relation and move from one to the other by an act of 
reflection. But to get two points in relation, they must belong to or exist in a 
unity. The divided reality of cause and effect must, if it 1s to be intelligible, 
submit to a unification of its elements. It is comparatively easy to get on if 
we are always allowed to have one foot on solid ground, and can move the 
other. Give us a standing-point, and explanation is simplified. But to get a 
notion of things 1s, it may seem, to transcend them, or get beneath them, and 
take a stand-point outside actuality which shall unify them. If we added to 
immediate being a further element to explain it, it may be said we now 
superadd a third to explain the two others. Over and above the different and 
related elements, there is assumed to be a unity. And at first it is certainly 
such a superimposed element, added to the facts, and regarded as our way 
of looking at them, as a subjective notion or grasp, holding together what is 
in itself reluctant to be unified. 

The three aspects or factors in a Concept are the Universal, the 
Particular, and the Individual. These are what Hegel calls the ‘moments’ or 


‘vanishing factors’ of the notion. They are ‘vanishing,’ because in their 
logical mobility they form a pellucid union: if they are distinct, yet they 
refuse to be independent of one another. Or, we may say, each in its truth is 
the meeting-ground and unification of the two others, thus forming a sort of 
cycle of perpetual movement. And in this way we may see that the addition 
of the third has really been a simplification: it has made two one. For the 
Unit which welds together is not a tertium quid, but simply the explicit 
statement and assertion of the truth implied in the antithesis, which was yet 
inseparability, of the two others. And for the same reason, neither mere 
universal nor mere particular nor mere individual are full reality, when 
taken apart. One can understand how Hegel could speak of the 
‘Bacchantelike intoxication’ of the concept. It may be illustrated by the 
following utterances in which a modern psychologist labours to express the 
complex unity of mental fact. First we are told that a ‘nervous shock,’ e. g. 
the awakening caused by a sudden blow, or a simple sensation (so-called), 
is the ultimate unit of consciousness. And if this were all, it would 
correspond to the qualities of immediate being, which we can suppose 
measurable: we should get a science of purely empirical psychology based 
on psychical atoms. But, immediately after, it appears that the ‘relational 
element’ is never absent from the lowest stage of consciousness. 
Accordingly, besides feelings, there must be relations between feelings. And 
that means a good deal: especially if we also note the proposition that, in 
truth, ‘neither a feeling nor a relation is an independent element of 
consciousness,’ Evidently you cannot have either without both, and it seems 
difficult to have both when neither is independent. Nor does it mend matters 
to learn that ‘a relation is a momentary feeling’: for that only seems a way 
of implying that it is, and yet is not, a feeling. Such are the difficulties that 
beset the sincere attempt to comprehend. The fixed points of explanation 
stagger under the burden of truth; and their unsteadiness shows that they 


lack the full foundation. Yet that foundation — it must be repeated — is not 
something extra: it is the underlying unity which gives life to the relativity 
of the separates. 

For the peculiarity of the Notional stand-point is that it insists on 
thorough comprehension. The usual explanation refers us from a later to an 
earlier, from a strange to a familiar, from a complex to a simple, from 
compound to elements. It keeps analysis and synthesis, induction and 
deduction apart. To comprehend is, on the other hand, to light up earlier by 
later and later by earlier, and carry both into their unity. It does not merely 
refer existence to its ground, phenomenon to law, or effect to cause; because 
beyond these it has still to reveal the unity of nature which carries on one of 
these into the other. Thus, the explanatory method in Social Science may 
either refer us to the simple elements or parts out of which the total is 
composed, or to an earlier stage in the same institution’s life. The analytical 
sociologist does the former: the historical the latter. Neither really faces the 
problem. For if the whole is made up of parts, it is made up of parts which 
have been characterised by the whole. If the later has come from the earlier, 
that only shows that the nature of the earlier was inadequately ascertained. 
Development — which implies a permanent which changes, an identity 
which is also different, — is thus more than mere reference to an 
antecedent; because the antecedent must also figure as a simultaneous. 
Cessante causa, cessat et effectus. But here, in the concept (or Adyoc) or 
syllogism, the permanent exists as the — may we call it — consciousness 
which binds together the elements of reality, as the life and the history, 
which is ideally continuous through real changes, and is a real unity through 
the distinctions of appearance. 

Such a comprehension e. g. of the State would show that though it must 
have a universal aspect, a particular, and an individual, yet these are not 
severally identifiable with the divisions of sovereign, executive, and people, 


but that in each of the latter the three moments of the notion must appear, 
and that e. g. the people is not mere people, but also executive and 
sovereign, just as the sovereign is no mere sovereign, but also executive and 
of the people. The same may be illustrated in the so-called individual. A 
man in his special department and sphere of action may very likely lose the 
sense of his wholeness and his integrity, — perhaps in more senses than 
one! He may reduce himself to the limits of his profession. But in so doing 
he becomes untrue, or, in Hegelian parlance, abstract: he fails to recognise 
the universality of his position. All work, however petty, which is done in 
the right spirit, is holy. 


‘One place performs, like any other place, 

The proper service every place on earth 

Was framed to furnish man with: serves alike 
To give him note, that through the place he sees 
A place is signified he never saw.’ 


It is a false patriotism, for example, which is inconsistent with the spirit 
of universal brotherhood: and there is something radically wrong with the 
religion, on the other hand, which cannot be carried into act amid the 
pettiness of ordinary practical interests. The universal, again, 1s not a world 
beyond this world of sense and individuals: if it were so, 1t would itself be a 
mere particular. It is rather the world of sense unified, organised, and, if we 
may say so, spiritualised. And an individual which is merely and simply 
individual is an utter abstraction, which is quite meaningless, and in the real 
world impossible. Or, if we prefer to express the same thing in connexion 
with the mind, sensation apart from thought is an inconceivable abstraction. 
Sensation is always alloyed with thought, and we can at the most suppose 
pure sensation to exist amongst the brutes. The mere individual opens out 


and expands: and in that expansion we see the universal: (sensation is 


thought in embryo). But, on the other hand, the developed universal 
concentrates itself into a point: (thought returns into the centre of feeling). 

The same process of particular, individual and universal, which thus goes 
on under the apparent point of the notion, is more distinctly and explicitly 
seen, with due emphasis on the several members, in the evolution of the 
notion into the Judgment and the Syllogism. The judgment is the statement 
of what each individual notion implicitly is, viz. a universal or inward 
nature in itself, or that it is a universal which individualises itself. The 
judgment may, therefore, in its simplest terms be formulated as: The 
Individual is the Universal. The connective link, — the copula ’i1s,’ 
expresses however at first no more than a mere point-like contact of the two 
terms, not their complete identity. By a graduated series of judgments this 
identity between the two terms is drawn closer, until in the three terms and 
propositions of a syllogism the unity of the three factors of the notion finds 
its most adequate expression in (subjective) thought. 

It may be a question how far syllogisms as they are ordinarily found are 
calculated to impress this synthesis of the three elements upon the observer. 
The three elements there tend to bid each other good-bye, and are only kept 
together by the awkward means of the middle term, and the conjunction 
‘therefore.’ In these circumstances it becomes easy to show, that the major 
premiss is a superfluity, not adding anything to the cogency of the 
argument. But under the prominence of this criticism of form, we are apt to 
let slip the real question touching the nature of the syllogism. And that 
nature is to give their due place to the three elements in the notion: which in 
the syllogism have each a quasi-independence and difference as separate 
terms, while they are also reduced to unity. The syllogism expresses in 
definite outlines that everything which we think, or the comprehension 
which constitutes an object, is a particular which is individualised by means 
of its universal nature. As always, thought refers to reality; and a notion has 


to be carried out into objectivity. But as Aristotle complained, matter is 
recalcitrant to form. The objective appears at first only as an opposite, and 
instead of revealing, it rather obscures and condenses the features of 
subjectivity. 

Objectivity, or the thought which has forgotten its origin and stands out 
as a world, may be taken in three aspects: Mechanical, Chemical, and 
Teleological. That is to say, the mode in which groups or systems naturally 
present themselves in the objective world, is threefold. The contradiction 
which stands in the way of comprehending objectivity comes from the fact 
that it contains subjectivity absorbed in it. In other words, the object is at 
once active and passive; as thought and subjectivity it should be its own 
synthetiser, as objectivity it 1s necessitated to interdependence, and the 
subjectivity, at this stage, is in abeyance. Consequently, either the two 
attributes co-exist, or they cancel each other, or they are in mutual 
connexion. 

(1) In the first case the objects are independent, and yet are connected 
with one another. Such connexion is an external one, due to force, impulse, 
and outward authority. The principle of union is implied: but the objects are 
mutually determined from without. The more, for example, an object acts 
upon the imagination, the more vehement is the reaction of the mind 
towards it. — (2) But if the object is independent, as has been allowed, then 
the determination from without must really come from within. Thus desire 
is a turning or bent towards the object which draws it. The desiring soul 
leans out of itself. It gravitates towards a centre: and it is its own nature to 
be thus centripetal. The lesser objects of themselves draw closer around the 
more prominent object. — (3) But if this gravitation were absolute, the 
objects would lose their independence altogether, and sink into their centre. 
Accordingly if the independence of these objects is to remain, there must 
be, as it were, a double centre, the relative centre of each object, and the 


absolute centre of the system to which it belongs. In each of these three 
forms of mechanical combination, the objects continue external and 
independent. A mechanical theory of the state regards classes as 
independent, seeks to produce a balance between them, separates 
individuals and associations from the state, and, in short, conceives the state 
as one large centralising force with a number of minor spheres depending 
upon it, but with a greater or less amount of self-centred action in each of 
them. 

The fact is that an object cannot really be thought as thus independently 
subsistent. Its real nature is rather affinity, — a tendency to combine with 
another: it requires to receive its complement. Every object is naturally in a 
state of unstable equilibrium, with a tendency to quit its isolation and form a 
union. This theory, which is called the Chemical theory of an object, 
regards it as the reverse of indifferent: as in a permanent state of 
susceptibility. When objects thus open and eager for foreign influences 
combine, there results a new product, in which both the constituents are 
lost, so far as their qualities go. The qualities of the constituents are 
neutralised. A man’s mind, for example, prepared by certain culture, meets 
a new stimulus in some strange doctrine, and the result is a new form of 
intellectual life. But at this point the process, which such a form of 
objectivity represents, is closed: all that remains is for the product to break 
up one day into its constituent factors. There is no provision made for 
carrying it on further. Hence if we are to have a self-regulating system of 
objectivity, we must rise above the Chemical theory of objects. And to do 
that, the first course is to look at the objective world as regulated (though 
not immanently constituted) by the Notion. 

The Notion as regulative of objectivity, — as independent and self- 
subsistent, but as in necessary connexion with Objectivity, — is the End, 
Aim, or Final Cause. According to this, the Teleological and practical 


theory of the Universe22, the object is considered as bound to reproduce and 
carry out the notion, and the notion is looked upon as meant to execute 
itself in reality. The two sides, subjective and objective, are, in other words, 
in necessary connexion with each other, but not identical. This is the 
contrast of the End and the Means. By the ‘Means’ is meant an object which 
is determined by an End, and which operates upon other objects. — (1) The 
End is originally subjective: an instinct or desire after something — a 
feeling of want and the wish to remedy it. It is confronted by an objective 
mass, which is indifferent to these wishes: and manifests itself as a tendency 
outwards, — an appetite towards action. It seizes and uses up the objective 
world. — (2) But the End in the second place reduces this indifferent mass 
to be an instrument or Means: makes it the middle term between itself and 
the object. — (3) But the means is only valuable as a preparation to the End 
regarded as Realised, which thus counts as the truth of the thing. These are 
the three terms of the Syllogism of Teleology: the Subjective End, the 
Means, and the End Realised. It is the process of adaptation by which each 
thing is conceived as the means to some end, and which actively transforms 
the thing into something by which that end is realised. In the last resort it 
presents us with an objective world in which utility or design is the 
principle of systematisation: and in which therefore there is an endless 
series of ends which become means to other and higher ends. After all is 
done, the object remains foreign to the notion, and is only subsumed under 
it, and adapted to it. We want a notion which shall be identifiable with 
objectivity — which shall permeate it through and through, as soul does 
body. Such a unity of Subjective and Objective — the Motion in (and not 
merely in relation to) Objectivity — is what Hegel terms the Idea. 

The first form of the Idea is Life, taking that as a logical category, or as 
equivalent to self-organisation. The living, as organisms, are contrasted 


with mere mechanisms. The essential progress of modern science lies in its 


emphasis on this aspect of the Idea: which includes all that the teleological 
period taught about adaptation, and only sets aside the externality of means 
to ends there found. The savant of the last century and the beginning of the 
present dealt with the object of his inquiries as a mechanical, chemical, or 
teleological object. The modern theorist tends to see the world as one self- 
evolving Life. According to the naturalist of last century, kinds of animals 
and plants were viewed as convenient, and perhaps arbitrary arrangements: 
according to the moderns, these kinds represent the grades or steps in the 
life of the natural world. 

What, then, is the nature of the process which we call Life? Is it 
adequately or definitely defined as ‘a continuous adjustment of internal to 
external relations’? Or is it a good deal more than anything the word 
‘correspondence’ implies? According to Hegel it is nothing so simple, but a 
syllogism with three terms, and a syllogism moreover which permutates its 
terms and premisses. There is, in the first place, the term, which is also a 
process, of self-production. The living must articulate itself, create for itself 
limbs and members, and keep up a perpetual re-creation of morphological 
and structural system of parts. Secondly, there is the assimilation of what is 
external to the living individual. If there is to be life, spiritual or bodily, 
there must be a physiological intus-susception of foreign elements. Without 
this the first term or process is impossible. Thirdly, there must be a term or 
process of Reproduction or generation by which the living being passes 
itself on as a new unit. All life, mental or bodily, involves Reproduction. — 
These are the three terms of the process of vitality. 

But such a life, considered as merely organic, the life studied in Biology, 
is only a fragment. The truer life is in the genus, not in the individual: the 
consciousness, the sensation which inwardly unifies the diversity of organic 
processes. The universal has become the medium in which the Idea exists: it 
exists no longer in immediacy. The mere natural life gives place to the life 


of the Spirit. The life of the Spirit has the double form of Cognition and 
Will: — the theoretical and the practical action of the Idea: or Truth and 
Goodness. In short, the Idea divides into two halves, which yet remain the 
same at bottom: Reason and the World: but yet there is reason in the world. 
The action of the Idea, or its process at this stage, is to bring these two 
terms into connexion, and show their ideal unity. Beginning with Reason, it 
goes on to discover reason in the World. Truth consists in the adequacy of 
object to notion. Such adequacy is the Idea: and an object which thus 
corresponds with its notion is an ideal object. The ideal man is the True 
Man. Truth is the revelation of rationality from the objective world: and 
Cognition is the name for that process. On the other hand, Goodness is the 
realisation of rationality in the objective world: and the Will is the name for 
that process. Truth proceeds from the Objectivity: Goodness from the 
Subjectivity. But truth can only proceed (analytically) from the objective 
world, in so far as it is produced (synthetically) by the subjectivity. And, on 
the other hand, when the good is realised in objectivity, it is submitted to the 
process of Cognition. 

With the unity of Life and Consciousness, the Absolute Idea, we reach 
the supreme effort of Logic. In Bacon’s words, ‘the truth of being and the 
truth of knowing is all one’ (cf. p. 224). That is the absolute condition of 
comprehending reality: the principle of Absolute Idealism, so far apart from 
its psychological wraith, and yet compelled to employ the same language. 
But after all it is Logic, i. e., only the supreme logical condition of the 
reality of the physical and psychical world. And it gains reality at the cost 
of the disruption of its elements: it lets the Is slip from the Is known — the 
est from the cogitatur — Being from consciousness. Or, in less mysterious 
language, fundamental philosophy, or Logic, gives place to the concreter 
system of Philosophy — the Philosophy of the Outward and of the Inward 
actuality, — of Nature and Mind. 


The reader of the Divina Commedia may hardly need to be reminded 
that, at each of the grander changes of scene and grade in his pilgrimage, 
Dante suddenly finds himself without obvious means transported into a new 
region of experience. There are catastrophes in the process of development: 
not unprepared, but summing up, as in a flash of insight, the gradual and 
unperceived process of growth. There is birth and death in the spiritual 
world: and such are moments of sudden lapse, abrupt conversion, when the 
waters of Lethe close around, and thereafter all things are new. There are 
such moments of accumulated and abnormal intensity also in the Hegelian 
philosophy when a new cycle of idea suddenly appears. Such are the epochs 
of change at the great crises from Being to Essence, and from Essence to 
Notion. There is a revulsion, a sharp turn of the path which dialectic can 
enforce but cannot smooth away, — on that path which dialectic indeed, as 
opposed to the old logic of identity, shows not to be a mere smooth 
continuity. All development is by breaks, and yet makes for continuity. 


This is again exemplified in the passage from Logic to Physics. The 
reality which presents itself to the philosopher as Nature is a world of 
reason — but, as it stands, it only lives as some speechless work of art. It is, 
so to speak, the picture on the wall — the reflection that is cast by the fuller 
reality of experience. Reason here is in the garb of sense-perception. Nature 
is the silent image — the tableau vivant — which becomes intelligent, 
speaking, and real, in the observing and comprehending mind. It is the 
statue of Condillac, not yet invested with the minimum of sensibility and 
consciousness. Nature is or shows all that the Idea contained, but contained 
only in possibility, as a logical condition of reality. It shows it in reality — 
and that is a reality spread through endless times and spaces. Its unity, its 
meaning, its continuity are broken up into fragments. Yet as Nature, 1. e. in 
its structural unity, and not in the dispersion of things and elements, it is all 


a unity of development and has a life-history written in its organism for 
intelligence to read and to reconstitute, on the assumption that all its 
accident and irregularity is but the inevitable imperfection of reality as 


given in parts and successions. 


On Some Hegelisms by William James 


From ‘The Will to Believe, and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy’ 


ON SOME HEGELISMS. ! 


WE ARE JUST now witnessing a singular phenomenon in British and 
American philosophy. Hegelism, so defunct on its native soil that I believe 
but a single youthful disciple of the school is to be counted among the 
privat-docenten and younger professors of Germany, and whose older 
champions are all passing off the stage, has found among us so zealous and 
able a set of propagandists that to-day it may really be reckoned one of the 
most powerful influences of the time in the higher walks of thought. And 
there is no doubt that, as a movement of reaction against the traditional 
British empiricism, the hegelian influence represents expansion and 
freedom, and is doing service of a certain kind. Such service, however, 
ought not to make us blindly indulgent. Hegel’s philosophy mingles 
mountain-loads of corruption with its scanty merits, and must, now that it 
has become quasi-official, make ready to defend itself as well as to attack 
others. It is with no hope of converting independent thinkers, but rather with 
the sole aspiration of showing some chance youthful disciple that there is 
another point of view in philosophy that I fire this skirmisher’s shot, which 
may, I hope, soon be followed by somebody else’s heavier musketry. 

The point of view I have in mind will become clearer if I begin with a 
few preparatory remarks on the motives and difficulties of philosophizing in 
general. 


To show that the real is identical with the ideal may roughly be set down 
as the mainspring of philosophic activity. The atomic and mechanical 
conception of the world is as ideal from the point of view of some of our 
faculties as the teleological one is from the point of view of others. In the 
realm of every ideal we can begin anywhere and roam over the field, each 
term passing us to its neighbor, each member calling for the next, and our 
reason rejoicing in its glad activity. Where the parts of a conception seem 
thus to belong together by inward kinship, where the whole is defined in a 
way congruous with our powers of reaction, to see is to approve and to 
understand. 

Much of the real seems at the first blush to follow a different law. The 
parts seem, as Hegel has said, to be shot out of a pistol at us. Each asserts 
itself as a simple brute fact, uncalled for by the rest, which, so far as we can 
see, might even make a better system without it. Arbitrary, foreign, jolting, 
discontinuous — are the adjectives by which we are tempted to describe it. 
And yet from out the bosom of it a partial ideality constantly arises which 
keeps alive our aspiration that the whole may some day be construed in 
ideal form. Not only do the materials lend themselves under certain 
circumstances to aesthetic manipulation, but underlying their worst 
disjointedness are three great continua in which for each of us reason’s ideal 
is actually reached. I mean the continua of memory or personal 
consciousness, of time and of space. In these great matrices of all we know, 
we are absolutely at home. The things we meet are many, and yet are one; 
each is itself, and yet all belong together; continuity reigns, yet individuality 
is not lost. 

Consider, for example, space. It is a unit. No force can in any way break, 
wound, or tear it. It has no joints between which you can pass your 
amputating knife, for it penetrates the knife and is not split, Try to make a 
hole in space by annihilating an inch of it. To make a hole you must drive 


something else through. But what can you drive through space except what 
is itself spatial? 

But notwithstanding it is this very paragon of unity, space in its parts 
contains an infinite variety, and the unity and the variety do not contradict 
each other, for they obtain in different respects. The one is the whole, the 
many are the parts. Each part is one again, but only one fraction; and part 
lies beside part in absolute nextness, the very picture of peace and non- 
contradiction. It is true that the space between two points both unites and 
divides them, just as the bar of a dumb-bell both unites and divides the two 
balls. But the union and the division are not secundum idem: it divides them 
by keeping them out of the space between, it unites them by keeping them 
out of the space beyond; so the double function presents no inconsistency. 
Self-contradiction in space could only ensue if one part tried to oust another 
from its position; but the notion of such an absurdity vanishes in the 
framing, and cannot stay to vex the mind.* Beyond the parts we see or think 
at any given time extend further parts; but the beyond is homogeneous with 
what is embraced, and follows the same law; so that no surprises, no 
foreignness, can ever emerge from space’s womb. 

Thus with space our intelligence is absolutely intimate; it is rationality 
and transparency incarnate. The same may be said of the ego and of time. 
But if for simplicity’s sake we ignore them, we may truly say that when we 
desiderate rational knowledge of the world the standard set by our 
knowledge of space is what governs our desire.* Cannot the breaks, the 
jolts, the margin of foreignness, be exorcised from other things and leave 
them unitary like the space they fill? Could this be done, the philosophic 
kingdom of heaven would be at hand. 

But the moment we turn to the material qualities of being, we find the 
continuity ruptured on every side. A fearful jolting begins. Even if we 
simplify the world by reducing it to its mechanical bare poles, — atoms and 


their motions, — the discontinuity is bad enough. The laws of clash, the 
effects of distance upon attraction and repulsion, all seem arbitrary 
collocations of data. The atoms themselves are so many independent facts, 
the existence of any one of which in no wise seems to involve the existence 
of the rest. We have not banished discontinuity, we have only made it finer- 
grained. And to get even that degree of rationality into the universe we have 
had to butcher a great part of its contents. The secondary qualities we 
stripped off from the reality and swept into the dust-bin labelled ‘subjective 
illusion,’ still as such are facts, and must themselves be rationalized in some 
way. 

But when we deal with facts believed to be purely subjective, we are 
farther than ever from the goal. We have not now the refuge of 
distinguishing between the ‘reality’ and its appearances. Facts of thought 
being the only facts, differences of thought become the only differences, 
and identities of thought the only identities there are. Two thoughts that 
seem different are different to all eternity. We can no longer speak of heat 
and light being reconciled in any tertium quid like wave-motion. For motion 
is motion, and light is light, and heat heat forever, and their discontinuity is 
as absolute as their existence. Together with the other attributes and things 
we conceive, they make up Plato’s realm of immutable ideas. Neither per se 
calls for the other, hatches it out, is its ‘truth,’ creates it, or has any sort of 
inward community with it except that of being comparable in an ego and 
found more or less differing, or more or less resembling, as the case may be. 
The world of qualities is a world of things almost wholly discontinuous 
inter se. Each only says, “I am that I am,” and each says it on its own 
account and with absolute monotony. The continuities of which they 
partake, in Plato’s phrase, the ego, space, and time, are for most of them the 
only grounds of union they possess. 


It might seem as if in the mere ‘partaking’ there lay a contradiction of 
the discontinuity. If the white must partake of space, the heat of time, and so 
forth, — do not whiteness and space, heat and time, mutually call for or 
help to create each other? 

Yes; a few such a priori couplings must be admitted. They are the 
axioms: no feeling except as occupying some space and time, or as a 
moment in some ego; no motion but of something moved; no thought but of 
an object; no time without a previous time, — and the like. But they are 
limited in number, and they obtain only between excessively broad genera 
of concepts, and leave quite undetermined what the specifications of those 
genera shall be. What feeling shall fill this time, what substance execute this 
motion, what qualities combine in this being, are as much unanswered 
questions as if the metaphysical axioms never existed at all. 

The existence of such syntheses as they are does then but slightly 
mitigate the jolt, jolt, jolt we get when we pass over the facts of the world. 
Everywhere indeterminate variables, subject only to these few vague 
enveloping laws, independent in all besides. — such seems the truth. 

In yet another way, too, ideal and real are so far apart that their 
conjunction seems quite hopeless. To eat our cake and have it, to lose our 
soul and save it, to enjoy the physical privileges of selfishness and the 
moral luxury of altruism at the same time, would be the ideal. But the real 
offers us these terms in the shape of mutually exclusive alternatives of 
which only one can be true at once; so that we must choose, and in choosing 
murder one possibility. The wrench is absolute: “Either — or!” Just as 
whenever I bet a hundred dollars on an event, there comes an instant when I 
am a hundred dollars richer or poorer without any intermediate degrees 
passed over; just as my wavering between a journey to Portland or to New 
York does not carry me from Cambridge in a resultant direction in which 
both motions are compounded, say to Albany, but at a given moment results 


in the conjunction of reality in all its fulness for one alternative and 
impossibility in all its fulness for the other, — so the bachelor joys are 
utterly lost from the face of being for the married man, who must 
henceforward find his account in something that is not them but is good 
enough to make him forget them; so the careless and irresponsible living in 
the sunshine, the ‘unbuttoning after supper and sleeping upon benches in 
the afternoon,’ are stars that have set upon the path of him who in good 
earnest makes himself a moralist. The transitions are abrupt, absolute, truly 
shot out of a pistol; for while many possibilities are called, the few that are 
chosen are chosen in all their sudden completeness. 

Must we then think that the world that fills space and time can yield us 
no acquaintance of that high and perfect type yielded by empty space and 
time themselves? Is what unity there is in the world mainly derived from 
the fact that the world is in space and time and ‘partakes’ of them? Can no 
vision of it forestall the facts of it, or know from some fractions the others 
before the others have arrived? Are there real logically indeterminate 
possibilities which forbid there being any equivalent for the happening of it 
all but the happening itself? Can we gain no anticipatory assurance that 
what is to come will have no strangeness? Is there no substitute, in short, for 
life but the living itself in all its long-drawn weary length and breadth and 
thickness? 

In the negative reply to all these questions, a modest common-sense 
finds no difficulty in acquiescing. To such a way of thinking the notion of 
‘partaking’ has a deep and real significance. Whoso partakes of a thing 
enjoys his share, and comes into contact with the thing and its other 
partakers. But he claims no more. His share in no wise negates the thing or 
their share; nor does it preclude his possession of reserved and private 
powers with which they have nothing to do, and which are not all absorbed 
in the mere function of sharing. Why may not the world be a sort of 


republican banquet of this sort, where all the qualities of being respect one 
another’s personal sacredness, yet sit at the common table of space and 
time? 

To me this view seems deeply probable. Things cohere, but the act of 
cohesion itself implies but few conditions, and leaves the rest of their 
qualifications indeterminate. As the first three notes of a tune comport many 
endings, all melodious, but the tune is not named till a particular ending has 
actually come, — so the parts actually known of the universe may comport 
many ideally possible complements. But as the facts are not the 
complements, so the knowledge of the one is not the knowledge of the other 
in anything but the few necessary elements of which all must partake in 
order to be together at all. Why, if one act of knowledge could from one 
point take in the total perspective, with all mere possibilities abolished, 
should there ever have been anything more than that act? Why duplicate it 
by the tedious unrolling, inch by inch, of the foredone reality? No answer 
seems possible. On the other hand, if we stipulate only a partial community 
of partially independent powers, we see perfectly why no one part controls 
the whole view, but each detail must come and be actually given, before, in 
any special sense, it can be said to be determined at all. This is the moral 
view, the view that gives to other powers the same freedom it would have 
itself, — not the ridiculous ‘freedom to do right,’ which in my mouth can 
only mean the freedom to do as / think right, but the freedom to do as they 
think right, or wrong either. After all, what accounts do the nether-most 
bounds of the universe owe to me? By what insatiate conceit and lust of 
intellectual despotism do I arrogate the right to know their secrets, and from 
my philosophic throne to play the only airs they shall march to, as if I were 
the Lord’s anointed? Is not my knowing them at all a gift and not a right? 
And shall it be given before they are given? Data! gifts! something to be 
thankful for! It is a gift that we can approach things at all, and, by means of 


the time and space of which our minds and they partake, alter our actions so 
as to meet them. 
There are ‘bounds of ord’nance’ set for all things, where they must pause 
or rue it. ‘Facts’ are the bounds of human knowledge, set for it, not by it. 
Now, to a mind like Hegel’s such pusillanimous twaddle sounds simply 
loathsome. Bounds that we can’t overpass! Data! facts that say, “Hands off, 


ce | 


till we are given”! possibilities we can’t control! a banquet of which we 
merely share! Heavens, this is intolerable; such a world is no world for a 
philosopher to have to do with. He must have all or nothing. If the world 
cannot be rational in my sense, in the sense of unconditional surrender, I 
refuse to grant that it is rational at all. It is pure incoherence, a chaos, a 
nulliverse, to whose haphazard sway I will not truckle. But, no! this is not 
the world. The world is philosophy’s own, — a single block, of which, if 
she once get her teeth on any part, the whole shall inevitably become her 
prey and feed her all-devouring theoretic maw. Naught shall be but the 
necessities she creates and impossibilities; freedom shall mean freedom to 
obey her will, ideal and actual shall be one: she, and I as her champion, will 
be satisfied on no lower terms. 

The insolence of sway, the hubris on which gods take vengeance, is in 
temporal and spiritual matters usually admitted to be a vice. A Bonaparte 
and a Philip II. are called monsters. But when an intellect is found insatiate 
enough to declare that all existence must bend the knee to its requirements, 
we do not call its owner a monster, but a philosophic prophet. May not this 
be all wrong? Is there any one of our functions exempted from the common 
lot of liability to excess? And where everything else must be contented with 
its part in the universe, shall the theorizing faculty ride rough-shod over the 
whole? 

I confess I can see no a priori reason for the exception. He who claims it 


must be judged by the consequences of his acts, and by them alone. Let 


Hegel then confront the universe with his claim, and see how he can make 
the two match. 


The universe absolutely refuses to let him travel without jolt. Time, 
space, and his ego are continuous; so are degrees of heat, shades of light 
and color, and a few other serial things; so too do potatoes call for salt, and 
cranberries for sugar, in the taste of one who knows what salt and sugar are. 
But on the whole there is nought to soften the shock of surprise to his 
intelligence, as it passes from one quality of being to another. Light is not 
heat, heat is not light; and to him who holds the one the other is not given 
till it give itself. Real being comes moreover and goes from any concept at 
its own sweet will, with no permission asked of the conceiver. In despair 
must Hegel lift vain hands of imprecation; and since he will take nothing 
but the whole, he must throw away even the part he might retain, and call 
the nature of things an absolute muddle and incoherence. 

But, hark! What wondrous strain is this that steals upon his ear? 
Incoherence itself, may it not be the very sort of coherence I require? 
Muddle! is it anything but a peculiar sort of transparency? Is not jolt 
passage? Is friction other than a kind of lubrication? Is not a chasm a 
filling? — a queer kind of filling, but a filling still. Why seek for a glue to 
hold things together when their very falling apart is the only glue you need? 
Let all that negation which seemed to disintegrate the universe be the 
mortar that combines it, and the problem stands solved. The paradoxical 
character of the notion could not fail to please a mind monstrous even in its 
native Germany, where mental excess is endemic. Richard, for a moment 
brought to bay, is himself again. He vaults into the saddle, and from that 
time his career is that of a philosophic desperado, — one series of outrages 
upon the chastity of thought. 


And can we not ourselves sympathize with his mood in some degree? 
The old receipts of squeezing the thistle and taking the bull by the horns 
have many applications. An evil frankly accepted loses half its sting and all 
its terror. The Stoics had their cheap and easy way of dealing with evil. Call 
your woes goods, they said; refuse to call your lost blessings by that name, 
— and you are happy. So of the unintelligibilities: call them means of 
intelligibility, and what further do you require? There is even a more 
legitimate excuse than that. In the exceedingness of the facts of life over our 
formulas lies a standing temptation at certain times to give up trying to say 
anything adequate about them, and to take refuge in wild and whirling 
words which but confess our impotence before their ineffability. Thus 
Baron Bunsen writes to his wife: “Nothing is near but the far; nothing true 
but the highest; nothing credible but the inconceivable; nothing so real as 
the impossible; nothing clear but the deepest; nothing so visible as the 
invisible; and no life is there but through death.” Of these ecstatic moments 
the credo quia impossibile is the classical expression. Hegel’s originality 
lies in his making their mood permanent and sacramental, and authorized to 
supersede all others, — not as a mystical bath and refuge for feeling when 
tired reason sickens of her intellectual responsibilities (thank Heaven! that 
bath is always ready), but as the very form of intellectual responsibility 
itself. 

And now after this long introduction, let me trace some of Hegel’s ways 
of applying his discovery. His system resembles a mouse-trap, in which if 
you once pass the door you may be lost forever. Safety lies in not entering. 
Hegelians have anointed, so to speak, the entrance with various 
considerations which, stated in an abstract form, are so plausible as to slide 
us unresistingly and almost unwittingly through the fatal arch. It is not 
necessary to drink the ocean to know that it is salt; nor need a critic dissect 
a whole system after proving that its premises are rotten. I shall accordingly 


confine myself to a few of the points that captivate beginners most; and 
assume that if they break down, so must the system which they prop. 

First of all, Hegel has to do utterly away with the sharing and partaking 
business he so much loathes. He will not call contradiction the glue in one 
place and identity in another; that is too half-hearted. Contradiction must be 
a glue universal, and must derive its credit from being shown to be latently 
involved in cases that we hitherto supposed to embody pure continuity. 
Thus, the relations of an ego with its objects, of one time with another time, 
of one place with another place, of a cause with its effect, of a thing with its 
properties, and especially of parts with wholes, must be shown to involve 
contradiction. Contradiction, shown to lurk in the very heart of coherence 
and continuity, cannot after that be held to defeat them, and must be taken 
as the universal solvent, — or, rather, there is no longer any need of a 
solvent. To ‘dissolve’ things in identity was the dream of earlier cruder 
schools. Hegel will show that their very difference is their identity, and that 
in the act of detachment the detachment is undone, and they fall into each 
other’s arms. 

Now, at the very outset it seems rather odd that a philosopher who 
pretends that the world is absolutely rational, or in other words that it can be 
completely understood, should fall back on a principle (the identity of 
contradictories) which utterly defies understanding, and obliges him in fact 
to use the word ‘understanding,’ whenever it occurs in his pages, as a term 
of contempt. Take the case of space we used above. The common man who 
looks at space believes there is nothing in it to be acquainted with beyond 
what he sees; no hidden machinery, no secrets, nothing but the parts as they 
lie side by side and make the static whole. His intellect is satisfied with 
accepting space as an ultimate genus of the given. But Hegel cries to him: 
“Dupe! dost thou not see it to be one nest of incompatibilities? Do not the 
unity of its wholeness and the diversity of its parts stand in patent 


contradiction? Does it not both unite and divide things; and but for this 
strange and irreconcilable activity, would it be at all? The hidden dynamism 
of self-contradiction is what incessantly produces the static appearance by 
which your sense is fooled.” 

But if the man ask how self-contradiction can do all this, and how its 
dynamism may be seen to work, Hegel can only reply by showing him the 
space itself and saying: “Lo, thus.” In other words, instead of the principle 
of explanation being more intelligible than the thing to be explained, it is 
absolutely unintelligible if taken by itself, and must appeal to its pretended 
product to prove its existence. Surely, such a system of explaining notum 
per ignotum, of making the explicans borrow credentials from the 
explicand, and of creating paradoxes and impossibilities where none were 
suspected, is a strange candidate for the honor of being a complete 
rationalizer of the world. 

The principle of the contradictoriness of identity and the identity of 
contradictories is the essence of the hegelian system. But what probably 
washes this principle down most with beginners is the combination in 
which its author works it with another principle which is by no means 
characteristic of his system, and which, for want of a better name, might be 
called the ‘principle of totality.” This principle says that you cannot 
adequately know even a part until you know of what whole it forms a part. 
As Aristotle writes and Hegel loves to quote, an amputated hand is not even 
a hand. And as Tennyson says, — 


“Little flower — but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


Obviously, until we have taken in all the relations, immediate or remote, 


into which the thing actually enters or potentially may enter, we do not 


know all about the thing. 

And obviously for such an exhaustive acquaintance with the thing, an 
acquaintance with every other thing, actual and potential, near and remote, 
is needed; so that it is quite fair to say that omniscience alone can 
completely know any one thing as it stands. Standing in a world of 
relations, that world must be known before the thing is fully known. This 
doctrine is of course an integral part of empiricism, an integral part of 
common-sense. Since when could good men not apprehend the passing 
hour in the light of life’s larger sweep, — not grow dispassionate the more 
they stretched their view? Did the ‘law of sharing’ so little legitimate their 
procedure that a law of identity of contradictories, forsooth, must be 
trumped up to give it scope? Out upon the idea! 

Hume’s account of causation is a good illustration of the way in which 
empiricism may use the principle of totality. We call something a cause; but 
we at the same time deny its effect to be in any latent way contained in or 
substantially identical with it. We thus cannot tell what its causality 
amounts to until its effect has actually supervened. The effect, then, or 
something beyond the thing is what makes the thing to be so far as it is a 
cause. Humism thus says that its causality is something adventitious and not 
necessarily given when its other attributes are there. Generalizing this, 
empiricism contends that we must everywhere distinguish between the 
intrinsic being of a thing and its relations, and, among these, between those 
that are essential to our knowing it at all and those that may be called 
adventitious. The thing as actually present in a given world is there with all 
its relations; for it to be known as it there exists, they must be known too, 
and it and they form a single fact for any consciousness large enough to 
embrace that world as a unity. But what constitutes this singleness of fact, 
this unity? Empiricism says, Nothing but the relation-yielding matrix in 
which the several items of the world find themselves embedded, — time, 


namely, and space, and the mind of the knower. And it says that were some 
of the items quite different from what they are and others the same, still, for 
aught we can see, an equally unitary world might be, provided each item 
were an object for consciousness and occupied a determinate point in space 
and time. All the adventitious relations would in such a world be changed, 
along with the intrinsic natures and places of the beings between which they 
obtained; but the ‘principle of totality’ in knowledge would in no wise be 
affected. 

But Hegelism dogmatically denies all this to be possible. In the first 
place it says there are no intrinsic natures that may change; in the second it 
says there are no adventitious relations. When the relations of what we call 
a thing are told, no caput mortuum of intrinsicality, no ‘nature,’ is left. The 
relations soak up all there is of the thing; the ‘items’ of the world are but 
foci of relation with other foci of relation; and all the relations are necessary. 
The unity of the world has nothing to do with any ‘matrix.’ The matrix and 
the items, each with all, make a unity, simply because each in truth is all the 
rest. The proof lies in the Hegelian principle of totality, which demands that 
if any one part be posited alone all the others shall forthwith emanate from 
it and infallibly reproduce the whole. In the modus operandi of the 
emanation comes in, as I said, that partnership of the principle of totality 
with that of the identity of contradictories which so recommends the latter 
to beginners in Hegel’s philosophy. To posit one item alone is to deny the 
rest; to deny them is to refer to them; to refer to them is to begin, at least, to 
bring them on the scene; and to begin is in the fulness of time to end. 


If we call this a monism, Hegel is quick to cry, Not so! To say simply 
that the one item is the rest of the universe is as false and one-sided as to 
say that it is simply itself. It is both and neither; and the only condition on 
which we gain the right to affirm that it is, is that we fail not to keep 


affirming all the while that it 1s not, as well. Thus the truth refuses to be 
expressed in any single act of judgment or sentence. The world appears as a 
monism and a pluralism, just as it appeared in our own introductory 
exposition. 

But the trouble that keeps us and Hegel from ever joining hands over this 
apparent formula of brotherhood is that we distinguish, or try to distinguish, 
the respects in which the world is one from those in which it is many, while 
all such stable distinctions are what he most abominates. The reader may 
decide which procedure helps his reason most. For my own part, the time- 
honored formula of empiricist pluralism, that the world cannot be set down 
in any single proposition, grows less instead of more intelligible when I 
add, “And yet the different propositions that express it are one!” The unity 
of the propositions is that of the mind that harbors them. Any one who 
insists that their diversity is in any way itself their unity, can only do so 
because he loves obscurity and mystification for their own pure sakes. 


Where you meet with a contradiction among realities, Herbart used to 
say, it shows you have failed to make a real distinction. Hegel’s sovereign 
method of going to work and saving all possible contradictions, lies in 
pertinaciously refusing to distinguish. He takes what is true of a term 
secundum quid, treats it as true of the same term simpliciter, and then, of 
course, applies it to the term secundum aliud. A good example of this is 
found in the first triad. This triad shows that the mutability of the real world 
is due to the fact that being constantly negates itself; that whatever is by the 
same act is not, and gets undone and swept away; and that thus the 
irremediable torrent of life about which so much rhetoric has been written 
has its roots in an ineluctable necessity which lies revealed to our logical 
reason. This notion of a being which forever stumbles over its own feet, and 
has to change in order to exist at all, is a very picturesque symbol of the 


reality, and is probably one of the points that make young readers feel as if a 
deep core of truth lay in the system. 

But how is the reasoning done? Pure being is assumed, without 
determinations, being secundum quid. In this respect it agrees with nothing. 
Therefore simpliciter it is nothing; wherever we find it, it is nothing; 
crowned with complete determinations then, or secundum aliud, it is 
nothing still, and hebt sich auf. 

It is as if we said, Man without his clothes may be named ‘the naked.’ 
Therefore man simpliciter is the naked; and finally man with his hat, shoes, 
and overcoat on is the naked still. 

Of course we may in this instance or any other repeat that the conclusion 
is strictly true, however comical it seems. Man within the clothes is naked, 
just as he is without them. Man would never have invented the clothes had 
he not been naked. The fact of his being clad at all does prove his essential 
nudity. And so in general, — the form of any judgment, being the addition 
of a predicate to a subject, shows that the subject has been conceived 
without the predicate, and thus by a strained metaphor may be called the 
predicate’s negation. Well and good! let the expression pass. But we must 
notice this. The judgment has now created a new subject, the naked-clad, 
and all propositions regarding this must be judged on their own merits; for 
those true of the old subject, ‘the naked,’ are no longer true of this one. For 
instance, we cannot say because the naked pure and simple must not enter 
the drawing-room or is in danger of taking cold, that the naked with his 
clothes on will also take cold or must stay in his bedroom. Hold to it 
eternally that the clad man is still naked if it amuse you,— ’tis designated in 
the bond; but the so-called contradiction is a sterile boon. Like Shylock’s 
pound of flesh, it leads to no consequences. It does not entitle you to one 
drop of his Christian blood either in the way of catarrh, social exclusion, or 


what further results pure nakedness may involve. 


In a version of the first step given by our foremost American Hegelian,* 
we find this playing with the necessary form of judgment. Pure being, he 
says, has no determinations. But the having none is itself a determination. 
Wherefore pure being contradicts its own self, and so on. Why not take 
heed to the meaning of what is said? When we make the predication 
concerning pure being, our meaning is merely the denial of all other 
determinations than the particular one we make. The showman who 
advertised his elephant as ‘larger than any elephant in the world except 
himself’ must have been in an hegelian country where he was afraid that if 
he were less explicit the audience would dialectically proceed to say: “This 
elephant, larger than any in the world, involves a contradiction; for he 
himself is in the world, and so stands endowed with the virtue of being both 
larger and smaller than himself, — a perfect hegelian elephant, whose 
immanent self-contradictoriness can only be removed in a higher synthesis. 
Show us the higher synthesis! We don’t care to see such a mere abstract 
creature as your elephant.” It may be (and it was indeed suggested in 
antiquity) that all things are of their own size by being both larger and 
smaller than themselves. But in the case of this elephant the scrupulous 
showman nipped such philosophizing and all its inconvenient consequences 
in the bud, by explicitly intimating that larger than any other elephant was 
all he meant. 


Hegel’s quibble with this word other exemplifies the same fallacy. All 
‘others,’ as such, are according to him identical. That is, ‘otherness,’ which 
can only be predicated of a given thing A, secundum quid (as other than B, 
etc.), 18 predicated simpliciter, and made to identify the A in question with 
B, which is other only secundum aliud, — namely other than A. 

Another maxim that Hegelism is never tired of repeating is that “to know 
a limit is already to be beyond it.” “Stone walls do not a prison make, nor 


iron bars a cage.” The inmate of the penitentiary shows by his grumbling 
that he is still in the stage of abstraction and of separative thought. The 
more keenly he thinks of the fun he might be having outside, the more 
deeply he ought to feel that the walls identify him with it. They set him 
beyond them secundum quid, in imagination, in longing, in despair; argal 
they take him there simpliciter and in every way, — in flesh, in power, in 
deed. Foolish convict, to ignore his blessings! 


Another mode of stating his principle is this: “To know the finite as such, 
is also to know the infinite.” Expressed in this abstract shape, the formula is 
as insignificant as it is unobjectionable. We can cap every word with a 
negative particle, and the word finished immediately suggests the word 
unfinished, and we know the two words together. 

But it is an entirely different thing to take the knowledge of a concrete 
case of ending, and to say that it virtually makes us acquainted with other 
concrete facts in infinitum. For, in the first place, the end may be an 
absolute one. The matter of the universe, for instance, is according to all 
appearances in finite amount; and if we knew that we had counted the last 
bit of it, infinite knowledge in that respect, so far from being given, would 
be impossible. With regard to space, it is true that in drawing a bound we 
are aware of more. But to treat this little fringe as the equal of infinite space 
is ridiculous. It resembles infinite space secundum quid, or in but one 
respect, — its spatial quality. We believe it homogeneous with whatever 
spaces may remain; but it would be fatuous to say, because one dollar in my 
pocket is homogeneous with all the dollars in the country, that to have it is 
to have them. The further points of space are as numerically distinct from 
the fringe as the dollars from the dollar, and not until we have actually 
intuited them can we be said to ‘know’ them simpliciter. The hegelian reply 
is that the quality of space constitutes its only worth; and that there is 


nothing true, good, or beautiful to be known in the spaces beyond which is 
not already known in the fringe. This introduction of a eulogistic term into a 
mathematical question is original. The ‘true’ and the ‘false’ infinite are 
about as appropriate distinctions in a discussion of cognition as the good 
and the naughty rain would be in a treatise on meteorology. But when we 
grant that all the worth of the knowledge of distant spaces is due to the 
knowledge of what they may carry in them, it then appears more than ever 
absurd to say that the knowledge of the fringe is an equivalent for the 
infinitude of the distant knowledge. The distant spaces even simpliciter are 
not yet yielded to our thinking; and if they were yielded simpliciter, would 
not be yielded secundum aliud, or in respect to their material filling out. 

Shylock’s bond was an omnipotent instrument compared with this 
knowledge of the finite, which remains the ignorance it always was, till the 
infinite by its own act has piece by piece placed itself in our hands. 

Here Hegelism cries out: “By the identity of the knowledges of infinite 
and finite I never meant that one could be a substitute for the other; nor 
does true philosophy ever mean by identity capacity for substitution.” This 
sounds suspiciously like the good and the naughty infinite, or rather like the 
mysteries of the Trinity and the Eucharist. To the unsentimental mind there 
are but two sorts of identity, — total identity and partial identity. Where the 
identity is total, the things can be substituted wholly for one another. Where 
substitution is impossible, it must be that the identity is incomplete. It is the 
duty of the student then to ascertain the exact quid, secundum which it 
obtains, as we have tried to do above. Even the Catholic will tell you that 
when he believes in the identity of the wafer with Christ’s body, he does 
not mean in all respects, — so that he might use it to exhibit muscular fibre, 
or a cook make it smell like baked meat in the oven. He means that in the 
one sole respect of nourishing his being in a certain way, it is identical with 


and can be substituted for the very body of his Redeemer. 


‘The knowledge of opposites is one,’ is one of the hegelian first 
principles, of which the preceding are perhaps only derivatives. Here again 
Hegelism takes ‘knowledge’ simpliciter, and substituting it for knowledge 
in a particular respect, avails itself of the confusion to cover other respects 
never originally implied. When the knowledge of a thing is given us, we no 
doubt think that the thing may or must have an opposite. This postulate of 
something opposite we may call a ‘knowledge of the opposite’ if we like; 
but it is a knowledge of it in only that one single respect, that it is 
something opposite. No number of opposites to a quality we have never 
directly experienced could ever lead us positively to infer what that quality 
is. There is a jolt between the negation of them and the actual positing of it 
in its proper shape, that twenty logics of Hegel harnessed abreast cannot 
drive us smoothly over. 

The use of the maxim ‘All determination is negation’ is the fattest and 
most full-blown application of the method of refusing to distinguish. Taken 
in its vague confusion, it probably does more than anything else to produce 
the sort of flicker and dazzle which are the first mental conditions for the 
reception of Hegel’s system. The word ‘negation’ taken simpliciter is 
treated as if it covered an indefinite number of secundums, culminating in 
the very peculiar one of self-negation. Whence finally the conclusion is 
drawn that assertions are universally self-contradictory. As this is an 
important matter, it seems worth while to treat it a little minutely. 

When I measure out a pint, say of milk, and so determine it, what do I 
do? I virtually make two assertions regarding it, — it is this pint; it is not 
those other gallons. One of these is an affirmation, the other a negation. 
Both have a common subject; but the predicates being mutually exclusive, 
the two assertions lie beside each other in endless peace. 


I may with propriety be said to make assertions more remote still, — 
assertions of which those other gallons are the subject. As it is not they, so 
are they not the pint which it is. The determination “this is the pint” carries 
with it the negation,— “those are not the pints.” Here we have the same 
predicate; but the subjects are exclusive of each other, so there is again 
endless peace. In both couples of propositions negation and affirmation are 
secundum aliud: this is a; this is n’t not-a. This kind of negation involved in 
determination cannot possibly be what Hegel wants for his purposes. The 
table is not the chair, the fireplace is not the cupboard, — these are literal 
expressions of the law of identity and contradiction, those principles of the 
abstracting and separating understanding for which Hegel has so sovereign 
a contempt, and which his logic is meant to supersede. 

And accordingly Hegelians pursue the subject further, saying there is in 
every determination an element of real conflict. Do you not in determining 
the milk to be this pint exclude it forever from the chance of being those 
gallons, frustrate it from expansion? And so do you not equally exclude 
them from the being which it now maintains as its own? 

Assuredly if you had been hearing of a land flowing with milk and 
honey, and had gone there with unlimited expectations of the rivers the milk 
would fill; and if you found there was but this single pint in the whole 
country, — the determination of the pint would exclude another 
determination which your mind had previously made of the milk. There 
would be a real conflict resulting in the victory of one side. The rivers 
would be negated by the single pint being affirmed; and as rivers and pint 
are affirmed of the same milk (first as supposed and then as found), the 
contradiction would be complete. 

But it 1s a contradiction that can never by any chance occur in real nature 
or being. It can only occur between a false representation of a being and the 
true idea of the being when actually cognized. The first got into a place 


where it had no rights and had to be ousted. But in rerum natura things do 
not get into one another’s logical places. The gallons first spoken of never 
say, “We are the pint;” the pint never says, “I am the gallons.” It never tries 
to expand; and so there is no chance for anything to exclude or negate it. It 
thus remains affirmed absolutely. 

Can it be believed in the teeth of these elementary truths that the 
principle determinatio negatio is held throughout Hegel to imply an active 
contradiction, conflict, and exclusion? Do the horse-cars jingling outside 
negate me writing in this room? Do I, reader, negate you? Of course, if I 
say, “Reader, we are two, and therefore I am two,” I negate you, for I am 
actually thrusting a part into the seat of the whole. The orthodox logic 
expresses the fallacy by saying the we is taken by me distributively instead 
of collectively; but as long as I do not make this blunder, and am content 
with my part, we all are safe. In rerum naturd, parts remain parts. Can you 
imagine one position in space trying to get into the place of another position 
and having to be ‘contradicted’ by that other? Can you imagine your 
thought of an object trying to dispossess the real object from its being, and 
so being negated by it? The great, the sacred law of partaking, the noiseless 
step of continuity, seems something that Hegel cannot possibly understand. 
All or nothing is his one idea. For him each point of space, of time, each 
feeling in the ego, each quality of being, is clamoring, “I am the all, — 
there is nought else but me.” This clamor is its essence, which has to be 
negated in another act which gives it its true determination. What there is of 
affirmative in this determination is thus the mere residuum left from the 
negation by others of the negation it originally applied to them. 

But why talk of residuum? The Kilkenny cats of fable could leave a 
residuum in the shape of their undevoured tails. But the Kilkenny cats of 
existence as it appears in the pages of Hegel are all-devouring, and leave no 
residuum. Such is the unexampled fury of their onslaught that they get clean 


out of themselves and into each other, nay more, pass right through each 
other, and then “return into themselves” ready for another round, as 
insatiate, but as inconclusive, as the one that went before. 

If I characterized Hegel’s own mood as hubris, the insolence of excess, 
what shall I say of the mood he ascribes to being? Man makes the gods in 
his image; and Hegel, in daring to insult the spotless s6phrosune of space 
and time, the bound-respecters, in branding as strife that law of sharing 
under whose sacred keeping, like a strain of music, like an odor of incense 
(as Emerson says), the dance of the atoms goes forward still, seems to me 
but to manifest his own deformity. 


This leads me to animadvert on an erroneous inference which hegelian 
idealism makes from the form of the negative judgment. Every negation, it 
says, must be an intellectual act. Even the most naif realism will hardly 
pretend that the non-table as such exists in se after the same fashion as the 
table does. But table and non-table, since they are given to our thought 
together, must be consubstantial. Try to make the position or affirmation of 
the table as simple as you can, it is also the negation of the non-table; and 
thus positive being itself seems after all but a function of intelligence, like 
negation. Idealism is proved, realism is unthinkable. Now I have not myself 
the least objection to idealism, — an hypothesis which voluminous 
considerations make plausible, and whose difficulties may be cleared away 
any day by new discriminations or discoveries. But I object to proving by 
these patent ready-made a priori methods that which can only be the fruit of 
a wide and patient induction. For the truth is that our affirmations and 
negations do not stand on the same footing at all, and are anything but 
consubstantial. An affirmation says something about an objective existence. 
A negation says something about an affirmation, — namely, that it 1s false. 
There are no negative predicates or falsities in nature. Being makes no false 


hypotheses that have to be contradicted. The only denials she can be in any 
way construed to perform are denials of our errors. This shows plainly 
enough that denial must be of something mental, since the thing denied is 
always a fiction. “The table is not the chair” supposes the speaker to have 
been playing with the false notion that it may have been the chair. But 
affirmation may perfectly well be of something having no such necessary 
and constitutive relation to thought. Whether it really is of such a thing is 
for harder considerations to decide. 


If idealism be true, the great question that presents itself 1s whether its 
truth involve the necessity of an infinite, unitary, and omniscient 
consciousness, or whether a republic of semi-detached consciousnesses will 
do, — consciousnesses united by a certain common fund of representations, 
but each possessing a private store which the others do not share. Either 
hypothesis is to me conceivable. But whether the egos be one or many, the 
nextness of representations to one another within them is the principle of 
unification of the universe. To be thus consciously next to some other 
representation is the condition to which each representation must submit, 
under penalty of being excluded from this universe, and like Lord 
Dundreary’s bird ‘flocking all alone,’ and forming a separate universe by 
itself. But this is only a condition of which the representations partake; it 
leaves all their other determinations undecided. To say, because 
representation 6 cannot be in the same universe with a without being a’ 
neighbor; that therefore a possesses, involves, or necessitates b, hide and 
hair, flesh and fell, all appurtenances and belongings, — is only the silly 
hegelian all-or-nothing insatiateness once more. 

Hegel’s own logic, with all the senseless hocus-pocus of its triads, utterly 
fails to prove his position. The only evident compulsion which 


representations exert upon one another is compulsion to submit to the 


conditions of entrance into the same universe with them — the conditions 
of continuity, of selfhood, space, and time — under penalty of being 
excluded. But what this universe shall be is a matter of fact which we 
cannot decide till we know what representations have submitted to these its 
sole conditions. The conditions themselves impose no further requirements. 
In short, the notion that real contingency and ambiguity may be features of 
the real world is a perfectly unimpeachable hypothesis. Only in such a 
world can moral judgments have a claim to be. For the bad is that which 
takes the place of something else which possibly might have been where it 
now is, and the better is that which absolutely might be where it absolutely 
is not. In the universe of Hegel — the absolute block whose parts have no 
loose play, the pure plethora of necessary being with the oxygen of 
possibility all suffocated out of its lungs — there can be neither good nor 
bad, but one dead level of mere fate. 

But I have tired the reader out. The worst of criticising Hegel is that the 
very arguments we use against him give forth strange and hollow sounds 
that make them seem almost as fantastic as the errors to which they are 
addressed. The sense of a universal mirage, of a ghostly unreality, steals 
over us, which is the very moonlit atmosphere of Hegelism itself. What 
wonder then if, instead of converting, our words do but rejoice and delight, 
those already baptized in the faith of confusion? To their charmed senses we 
all seem children of Hegel together, only some of us have not the wit to 
know our own father. Just as Romanists are sure to inform us that our 
reasons against Papal Christianity unconsciously breathe the purest spirit of 
Catholicism, so Hegelism benignantly smiles at our exertions, and 
murmurs, “If the red slayer think he slays;” “When me they fly, I am the 
wings,” etc. 

To forefend this unwelcome adoption, let me recapitulate in a few 
propositions the reasons why I am not an hegelian. 


1. We cannot eat our cake and have it; that is, the only real contradiction 
there can be between thoughts is where one is true, the other false. When 
this happens, one must go forever; nor is there any ‘higher synthesis’ in 
which both can wholly revive. 

2. A chasm is not a bridge in any utilizable sense; that is, no mere 
negation can be the instrument of a positive advance in thought. 

3. The continua, time, space, and the ego, are bridges, because they are 
without chasm. 

4. But they bridge over the chasms between represented qualities only 
partially. 

5. This partial bridging, however, makes the qualities share in a common 
world. 

6. The other characteristics of the qualities are separate facts. 

7. But the same quality appears in many times and spaces. Generic 
sameness of the quality wherever found becomes thus a further means by 
which the jolts are reduced. 

8. What between different qualities jolts remain. Each, as far as the other 
is concerned, is an absolutely separate and contingent being. 

9. The moral judgment may lead us to postulate as irreducible the 
contingencies of the world. 

10. Elements mutually contingent are not in conflict so long as they 
partake of the continua of time, space, etc., — partaking being the exact 
opposite of strife. They conflict only when, as mutually exclusive 
possibilities, they strive to possess themselves of the same parts of time, 
space, and ego. 

11. That there are such real conflicts, irreducible to any intelligence, and 
giving rise to an excess of possibility over actuality, is an hypothesis, but a 
credible one. No philosophy should pretend to be anything more. 


NOTE. — Since the preceding article was written, some observations on 
the effects of nitrous-oxide-gas-intoxication which I was prompted to make 
by reading the pamphlet called The Anaesthetic Revelation and the Gist of 
Philosophy, by Benjamin Paul Blood, Amsterdam, N. Y., 1874, have made 
me understand better than ever before both the strength and the weakness of 
Hegel’s philosophy. I strongly urge others to repeat the experiment, which 
with pure gas is short and harmless enough. The effects will of course vary 
with the individual. Just as they vary in the same individual from time to 
time; but it is probable that in the former case, as in the latter, a generic 
resemblance will obtain. With me, as with every other person of whom I 
have heard, the keynote of the experience is the tremendously exciting 
sense of an intense metaphysical illumination. Truth lies open to the view in 
depth beneath depth of almost blinding evidence. The mind sees all the 
logical relations of being with an apparent subtlety and instantaneity to 
which its normal consciousness offers no parallel; only as sobriety returns, 
the feeling of insight fades, and one is left staring vacantly at a few 
disjointed words and phrases, as one stares at a cadaverous-looking snow- 
peak from which the sunset glow has just fled, or at the black cinder left by 
an extinguished brand. 

The immense emotional sense of reconciliation which characterizes the 
‘maudlin’ stage of alcoholic drunkenness, — a stage which seems silly to 
lookers-on, but the subjective rapture of which probably constitutes a chief 
part of the temptation to the vice, — is well known. The centre and 
periphery of things seem to come together. The ego and its objects, the 
meum and the tuum, are one. Now this, only a thousandfold enhanced, was 
the effect upon me of the gas: and its first result was to make peal through 
me with unutterable power the conviction that Hegelism was true after all, 
and that the deepest convictions of my intellect hitherto were wrong. 
Whatever idea or representation occurred to the mind was seized by the 


same logical forceps, and served to illustrate the same truth; and that truth 
was that every opposition, among whatsoever things, vanishes in a higher 
unity in which it is based; that all contradictions, so-called, are but 
differences; that all differences are of degree; that all degrees are of a 
common kind; that unbroken continuity is of the essence of being; and that 
we are literally in the midst of an infinite, to perceive the existence of which 
is the utmost we can attain. Without the same as a basis, how could strife 
occur? Strife presupposes something to be striven about; and in this 
common topic, the same for both parties, the differences merge. From the 
hardest contradiction to the tenderest diversity of verbiage differences 
evaporate; yes and no agree at least in being assertions; a denial of a 
statement is but another mode of stating the same, contradiction can only 
occur of the same thing, — all opinions are thus synonyms, are 
synonymous, are the same. But the same phrase by difference of emphasis 
is two; and here again difference and no-difference merge in one. 

It is impossible to convey an idea of the torrential character of the 
identification of opposites as it streams through the mind in this experience. 
I have sheet after sheet of phrases dictated or written during the 
intoxication, which to the sober reader seem meaningless drivel, but which 
at the moment of transcribing were fused in the fire of infinite rationality. 
God and devil, good and evil, life and death, I and thou, sober and drunk, 
matter and form, black and white, quantity and quality, shiver of ecstasy 
and shudder of horror, vomiting and swallowing, inspiration and expiration, 
fate and reason, great and small, extent and intent, joke and earnest, tragic 
and comic, and fifty other contrasts figure in these pages in the same 
monotonous way. The mind saw how each term belonged to its contrast 
through a knife-edge moment of transition which it effected, and which, 
perennial and eternal, was the nunc stans of life. The thought of mutual 
implication of the parts in the bare form of a judgment of opposition, as 


‘nothing — but,’ ‘no more — than,’ ‘only — if,’ etc., produced a perfect 
delirium of theoretic rapture. And at last, when definite ideas to work on 
came slowly, the mind went through the mere form of recognizing sameness 
in identity by contrasting the same word with itself, differently emphasized, 
or shorn of its initial letter. Let me transcribe a few sentences: 


What’s mistake but a kind of take? 

What’s nausea but a kind of -ausea? 

Sober, drunk, -unk, astonishment. 

Everything can become the subject of criticism — how 
criticise without something fo criticise? 

Agreement — disagreement! ! 

Emotion — motion!!! 

Die away from, from, die away (without the from). 
Reconciliation of opposites; sober, drunk, all the same! 
Good and evil reconciled in a laugh! 

It escapes, it escapes! 

But —— 

What escapes, WHAT escapes? 

Emphasis, EMphasis; there must be some emphasis in order 
for there to be a phasis. 

No verbiage can give it, because the verbiage 1s other. 
Incoherent, coherent — same. 

And it fades! And it’s infinite! AND it’s infinite! 

If it was n’t going, why should you hold on to it? 

Don’t you see the difference, don’t you see the identity? 
Constantly opposites united! 

The same me telling you to write and not to write! 
Extreme — extreme, extreme! Within the extensity that 


‘extreme’ contains 1s contained the ‘extreme’ of intensity. 


Something, and other than that thing! 
Intoxication, and otherness than intoxication. 


Every attempt at betterment, — every attempt at otherment, — is a 


It fades forever and forever as we move. 


There is a reconciliation! 

Reconciliation — econciliation! 

By God, how that hurts! By God, how it does nt hurt! 
Reconciliation of two extremes. 

By George, nothing but othing! 

That sounds like nonsense, but it is pure onsense! 


Thought deeper than speech 
Medical school; divinity school, school! SCHOOL! Oh my 
God, oh God, oh God! 


The most coherent and articulate sentence which came was this: — 

There are no differences but differences of degree between different 
degrees of difference and no difference. 

This phrase has the true Hegelian ring, being in fact a regular sich als 
sich auf sich selbst beziehende Negativitat. And true Hegelians will 
uiberhaupt be able to read between the lines and feel, at any rate, what 
possible ecstasies of cognitive emotion might have bathed these tattered 
fragments of thought when they were alive. But for the assurance of a 
certain amount of respect from them, I should hardly have ventured to print 
what must be such caviare to the general. 


But now comes the reverse of the medal. What is the principle of unity in 
all this monotonous rain of instances? Although I did not see it at first, I 
soon found that it was in each case nothing but the abstract genus of which 
the conflicting terms were opposite species. In other words, although the 


flood of ontologic emotion was Hegelian through and through, the ground 
for it was nothing but the world-old principle that things are the same only 
so far and no farther than they are the same, or partake of a common nature, 
— the principle that Hegel most tramples under foot. At the same time the 
rapture of beholding a process that was infinite, changed (as the nature of 
the infinitude was realized by the mind) into the sense of a dreadful and 
ineluctable fate, with whose magnitude every finite effort is 
incommensurable and in the light of which whatever happens is indifferent. 
This instantaneous revulsion of mood from rapture to horror is, perhaps, the 
strongest emotion I have ever experienced. I got it repeatedly when the 
inhalation was continued long enough to produce incipient nausea; and I 
cannot but regard it as the normal and inevitable outcome of the 
intoxication, if sufficiently prolonged. A pessimistic fatalism, depth within 
depth of impotence and indifference, reason and silliness united, not in a 
higher synthesis, but in the fact that whichever you choose it is all one, — 
this is the upshot of a revelation that began so rosy bright. 

Even when the process stops short of this ultimatum, the reader will have 
noticed from the phrases quoted how often it ends by losing the clue. 
Something ‘fades,’ ‘escapes;’ and the feeling of insight is changed into an 
intense one of bewilderment, puzzle, confusion, astonishment. I know no 
more singular sensation than this intense bewilderment, with nothing 
particular left to be bewildered at save the bewilderment itself. It seems, 
indeed, a causa sui, or ‘spirit become its own object.’ 

My conclusion is that the togetherness of things in a common world, the 
law of sharing, of which I have said so much, may, when perceived, 
engender a very powerful emotion, that Hegel was so unusually susceptible 
to this emotion throughout his life that its gratification became his supreme 
end, and made him tolerably unscrupulous as to the means he employed; 
that indifferentism is the true outcome of every view of the world which 


makes infinity and continuity to be its essence, and that pessimistic or 
optimistic attitudes pertain to the mere accidental subjectivity of the 
moment; finally, that the identification of contradictories, so far from being 
the self-developing process which Hegel supposes, is really a self- 
consuming process, passing from the less to the more abstract, and 
terminating either in a laugh at the ultimate nothingness, or in a mood of 


vertiginous amazement at a meaningless infinity. 
ENDNOTES 
t Reprinted from Mind, April, 1882. 


2 The seeming contradiction between the infinitude of space and the fact that it is all finished and 
given and there, can be got over in more than one way. The simplest way is by idealism, which 
distinguishes between space as actual and space as potential. For idealism, space only exists so far as 
it is represented; but all actually represented spaces are finite; it is only possibly representable spaces 
that are infinite. 


2 Not only for simplicity’s sake do we select space as the paragon of a rationalizing continuum. Space 
determines the relations of the items that enter it in a far more intricate way than does time; in a far 
more fixed way than does the ego. By this last clause I mean that if things are in space at all, they 
must conform to geometry; while the being in an ego at all need not make them conform to logic or 
any other manner of rationality. Under the sheltering wings of a self the matter of unreason can lodge 
itself as safely as any other kind of content. One cannot but respect the devoutness of the ego- 
worship of some of our English-writing Hegelians. But at the same time one cannot help fearing lest 
the monotonous contemplation of so barren a principle as that of the pure formal self (which, be it 
never so essential a condition of the existence of a world of organized experience at all, must 
notwithstanding take its own character from, not give the character to, the separate empirical data 
over which its mantle is cast), one cannot but fear, I say, lest the religion of the transcendental ego 
should, like all religions of the ‘one thing needful,’ end by sterilizing and occluding the minds of its 
believers. 
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Preface to ‘On the Will in Nature’ by Arthur 
Schopenhauer 


Translated by Mme. Karl Hillebrand 
PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


TO MY GREAT joy I have lived to revise even this little work, after a lapse 
of nineteen years, and that joy is enhanced by the special importance of this 
treatise for my philosophy. For, starting from the purely empirical, from the 
observations of unbiassed physical investigators — themselves following 
the clue of their own special sciences — I here immediately arrive at the 
very kernel of my Metaphysic; I establish its points of contact with the 
physical sciences and thus corroborate my fundamental dogma, in a sense, 
as the arithmetician proves a sum: for by this I not only confirm it more 
closely and specially, but even make it more clearly, easily, and rightly 
understood than anywhere else. 

The improvements in this new edition are confined almost entirely to the 
Additions; for scarcely anything that is worth mentioning in the First 
Edition has been left out, while I have inserted many and, in some cases, 
important new passages. 

But, even in a general sense, it may be looked upon as a good sign, that a 
new edition of the present treatise should have been found necessary; since 
it shows that there is an interest in serious philosophy and confirms the fact 
that the necessity for real progress in this direction is now more strongly felt 
than ever. This is based upon two circumstances. The first is the 
unparalleled zeal and activity displayed in every branch of Natural Science 
which, as this pursuit is mostly in the hands of people who have learned 
nothing else, threatens to lead to a gross, stupid Materialism, the more 


immediately offensive side of which is less the moral bestiality of its 
ultimate results, than the incredible absurdity of its first principles; for by it 
even vital force is denied, and organic Nature is degraded to a mere chance 
play of chemical forces. These knights of the crucible and retort should be 
made to understand, that the mere study of Chemistry qualifies a man to 
become an apothecary, but not a philosopher. Certain other like-minded 
investigators of Nature, too, must be taught, that a man may be an 
accomplished zoologist and have the sixty species of monkeys at his 
fingers’ ends, yet on the whole be an ignoramus to be classed with the 
vulgar, if he has learnt nothing else, save perhaps his school-catechism. But 
in our time this frequently happens. Men set themselves up for enlighteners 
of mankind, who have studied Chemistry, or Physics, or Mineralogy and 
nothing else under the sun; to this they add their only knowledge of any 
other kind, that is to say, the little they may remember of the doctrines of 
the school-catechism, and when they find that these two elements will not 
harmonize, they straightway turn scoffers at religion and soon become 
shallow and absurd materialists.2 They may perhaps have heard at college of 
the existence of a Plato and an Aristotle, of a Locke, and especially of a 
Kant; but as these folk never handled crucibles and retorts or even stuffed a 
monkey, they do not esteem them worthy of further acquaintance. They 
prefer calmly to toss out of the window the intellectual labour of two 
thousand years and treat the public to a philosophy concocted out of their 
own rich mental resources, on the basis of the catechism on the one hand, 
and on that of crucibles and retorts or the catalogue of monkeys on the 
other. They ought to be told in plain language that they are ignoramuses, 
who have much to learn before they can be allowed to have any voice in the 
matter. Everyone, in fact, who dogmatizes at random, with the naive realism 
of a child on such arguments as God, the soul, the world’s origin, atoms, 
&c. &c. &c., as if the Critique of Pure Reason had been written in the moon 


and no copy had found its way to our planet — is simply one of the vulgar. 
Send him into the servants’ hall, where his wisdom will best find a market. 

The other circumstance which calls for a real progress in philosophy, is 
the steady growth of unbelief in the face of all the hypocritical dissembling 
and the outward conformity to the Church. This unbelief necessarily and 
unavoidably goes hand in hand with the growing expansion of empirical 
and historical knowledge. It threatens to destroy not only the form, but even 
the spirit of Christianity (a spirit which has a much wider reach than 
Christianity itself), and to deliver up mankind to moral materialism — a 
thing even more dangerous than the chemical materialism already 
mentioned. And nothing plays more into the hands of this unbelief, than the 
Tartuffianism de rigueur impudently flaunting itself everywhere just now, 
whose clumsy disciples, fee in hand, hold forth with such unction and 
emphasis, that their voices penetrate even into learned, critical reviews 
issued by Academies and Universities, and into physiological as well as 
philosophical books, where however, being quite in their wrong place, they 
only damage their own cause by rousing indignation. Under such 
circumstances as these, it is gratifying to see the public betray an interest in 
philosophy. 

I have nevertheless one sad piece of news to communicate to our 
professors of philosophy. Their Caspar Hauser (according to Dorguth) 
whom they had so carefully secreted, so securely walled up for nearly forty 
years, that no sound could betray his existence to the world — their Caspar 
Hauser — I say, has escaped! He has escaped and is running about in the 
world; — some even say he is a prince. In plain language, the misfortune 
they feared more than anything has come to pass after all. In spite of their 
having done their best to prevent it for more than a generation by acting 
with united force, with rare constancy, secreting and ignoring to a degree 
that is without example, my books are beginning and henceforth will 


continue to be read. Legor et legar: there is no help for it. This is really 
dreadful and most inopportune; nay, it is a positive fatality, not to say 
calamity. Is this the recompense for all their faithful, snug secrecy; for 
having held so firmly and unitedly together? Poor time-servers! What 
becomes of Horace’s assurance: — 


“Est et fideli tuta silentio 
ay 


Merces, 

For verily they have not been deficient in faithful reticence; rather do 
they excel in this quality wherever they scent merit. And, after all, it is no 
doubt the cleverest artifice; for what no one knows, is as though it did not 
exist. Whether the merces will remain quite so tuta, seems rather doubtful 
— unless we are to take merces in a bad sense; and for this the support of 
many a classical authority might certainly be found. These gentlemen had 
seen quite rightly that the only means to be used against my writings, was to 
secrete them from the public by maintaining profound silence concerning 
them, while they kept up a loud noise at the birth of every misshapen 
offspring of professorial philosophy; as the voice of the new-born Zeus was 
drowned in days of yore by the clashing of the cymbals of the Corybantes. 
But this expedient is now used up; the secret is out — the public has 
discovered me. The rage of our professors of philosophy at this is great, but 
powerless; for their only effective resource, so long successfully employed, 
being exhausted, no snarling can avail any longer against my influence, and 
in vain do they now take this, or that, or the other attitude. They have 
certainly succeeded, so far as the generation which was properly speaking 
contemporaneous with my philosophy, went to the grave in ignorance of it. 
But this was a mere postponement, and Time has kept its word, as it always 
does. 

Now there are two reasons why these gentlemen “in the philosophical 
trade” — as they call themselves with incredible naiveté — hate my 


philosophy. The first of them is, that my writings spoil the taste of the 
public for tissues of empty phrases, for accumulations of unmeaning words 
piled one upon another, for hollow, superficial, brain-racking twaddle, for 
Christian dogmatics under the disguise of the most wearisome Metaphysics, 
for systematized Philistinism of the flattest kind made to represent Ethics 
and even accompanied by instructions for card-playing and dancing — in 
short, they unfit my readers for the whole method of philosophising a /a 
vieille femme, which has scared so many for ever from the pursuit of 
philosophy. 

The second reason is, that our gentlemen “in the trade” are absolutely 
bound in conscience not to let my philosophy pass and are therefore 
debarred from using it for the benefit of “the trade;” — and this they even 
heartily regret; for my abundance might have been admirably turned to 
account for the benefit of their own needy poverty. But even if it contained 
the greatest hoards of human wisdom ever unearthed, my doctrine could 
never find favour with them either now or in the future; for it is absolutely 
wanting in all Speculative Theology and Rational Psychology, and these, 
just these, are the very breath of life to these gentlemen, the sine qua non of 
their existence. For they are anxious before all things in heaven and on 
earth, to hold their official appointments, and these appointments demand 
before all things in heaven and on earth a Speculative Theology and a 
Rational Psychology: extra hec non datur salus. Theology there must and 
shall be, no matter whence it come; Moses and the Prophets must be made 
out to be in the right: this is the highest principle in philosophy; and there 
must be Rational Psychology to boot, as is proper. Now there is nothing of 
the sort to be found either in Kant’s philosophy or in mine. For, as we all 
know, the most cogent theological argumentation shivers to atoms like a 
glass thrown at a wall, when it is brought into contact with Kant’s Critique 
of all Speculative Theology, and under his hands not a shred remains entire 


of the whole tissue of Rational Psychology! As to myself, being the bold 
continuer of Kant’s philosophy, I have entirely done away with all 
Speculative Theology and all Rational Psychology, as is only consistent and 
honest. On the other hand, the task incumbent upon University Philosophy 
is at bottom this: to set forth the chief fundamental truths belonging to the 
Catechism under the veil of some very abstract, abstruse and difficult, 
therefore painfully wearisome formulas and sentences; wherefore, however 
confused, intricate, strange and eccentric the matter may seem at first sight, 
these truths invariably reveal themselves as its kernel. This proceeding may 
be useful, though to me it is unknown. All I know is, that philosophy, i.e. 
the search after truth — I mean the truth kat’ é€oynv, by which the most 
sublime and important disclosures, more precious than anything else to the 
human race, are understood — will never advance a step, nay, an inch, by 
means of such manceuvring, by which its course is on the contrary impeded; 
therefore I found out long ago that University philosophy is the enemy of 
all genuine philosophy. Now, this being the state of the case, when a really 
honest philosophy arises, which seriously has truth for its sole aim, must not 
these gentlemen “of the philosophical trade” feel as might stage-knights in 
paste-board armour, were a knight suddenly to appear in the midst of them 
clad in real armour, who made the stage-floor creak under his ponderous 
tread? Such philosophy as this must therefore be bad and false and 
consequently places these gentlemen “of the trade” under the painful 
obligation of playing the part of him who, in order to appear what he is not, 
cannot allow others to pass for what they really are. Out of all this however 
there unrolls itself the amusing spectacle we enjoy, when these gentlemen, 
now that ignoring has unfortunately come to an end, after forty years, at last 
begin to measure me by their own puny standard and pass judgment upon 
me from the heights of their wisdom, as though they were amply qualified 


to do so by their office; but they are most amusing of all when they assume 
airs of superiority towards me. 

Their abhorrence of Kant, though less openly expressed, is scarcely less 
great than their hatred of me; precisely because all speculative Theology 
and all Rational Psychology — the bread-winners of these gentlemen — 
have been undermined, not to say irrevocably ruined, by him in the eyes of 
all serious thinkers. What! Not hate him? him, who has made their “trade in 
philosophy” so difficult to them, that they hardly see how to pull through 
honourably! So Kant and I are accordingly both bad, and these gentlemen 
quite overlook us. For nearly forty years they have not deigned to cast a 
glance upon me, and now they look down condescendingly upon Kant from 
the heights of their wisdom, smiling in pity at his errors. This policy is both 
very wise and very profitable; since they are thus able to hold forth at their 
ease volume after volume upon God and the soul, as if these were 
personalities with whom they were intimately acquainted, and to discourse 
upon the relation in which the former stands to the world and the latter to 
the body, just as if there had never been such a thing as a Critique of Pure 
Reason. When once the Critique of Pure Reason is done away with, all will 
go on splendidly! Now it is for this end that they have been endeavouring 
for many years quietly and gradually to set Kant aside, to make him 
obsolete, nay, to turn up their noses at him, and one being encouraged by 
the other in this, they are becoming bolder every day. They have no 
opposition to fear from their own colleagues, since they all have the same 
aims and the same mission and all together form a numerous coterie, the 
brilliant members of which, coram populo, bow and scrape to each other on 
all sides. Thus by degrees things have come to such a point, that the 
wretchedest compilers of manuals have the presumption to treat Kant’s 
grand, immortal discoveries as antiquated errors, nay, calmly to set them 
aside with the most ludicrous arrogance and most impudent dicta of their 


own, which they nevertheless lay down under the disguise of 
argumentation, because they know they may count upon a credulous public, 
to whom Kant’s writings are not known.? And this is what happens to Kant 
on the part of writers, whose total incapacity strikes us in every page, not to 
say every line, we read of their unmeaning, stupefying verbiage! Were this 
to go on much longer, Kant would present the spectacle of the dead lion 
being kicked by the donkey. Even in France there is no lack of fellow- 
workers inspired by a similar orthodoxy, who are labouring towards the 
same end. A certain M. Barthélemy de St. Hilaire, for instance, in a lecture 
delivered in the Académie des Sciences Morales in April, 1850, has 
presumed to criticize Kant with an air of condescension and to use most 
improper language in speaking of him; luckily however in such a way, that 
no one could fail to see the underlying purpose.* 

Now others among our German “traders in philosophy” again try to get 
rid of the obnoxious Kant in a different way: instead of attacking his 
philosophy point-blank, they rather seek to undermine the foundations on 
which it is built. These people however are so utterly forsaken by all the 
gods and by all power of judgment, that they attack a priori truths: that is to 
say, truths as old as the human understanding, nay, which constitute that 
understanding itself, and which it is therefore impossible to contradict 
without declaring war against that understanding also. So great however is 
the courage of these gentlemen. I am sorry to say I know of three,? and I am 
afraid there are a good many more at work at this undermining process, who 
have the incredible presumption to maintain the a posteriori origin of Space 
as a consequence, a mere relation, of the objects within it; for they assert 
that Space and Time are of empirical origin and attached to those bodies, so 
that [according to them] Space first arises through our perception of the 
juxtaposition of bodies and Time likewise through our perception of the 
succession of changes (sancta simplicitas! as if the words “collateral” and 


“successive” would have any sense for us without the antecedent intuitions 
of Space and of Time to give them a meaning); consequently, that if there 
were no bodies, there would be no Space, therefore if they disappeared 
Space also must lapse, and that if all changes were to stop, Time also would 
stop.* 

And such stuff as this is gravely taught fifty years after Kant’s death! 
The aim of it is, as we know, to undermine Kantian philosophy, and 
certainly if these propositions were true, one stroke would suffice to 
overthrow it. Fortunately however these assertions are of a kind which is 
met by derision rather than by serious refutation. For, in them, the question 
is one of heresy, not so much against Kantian philosophy, as against 
common sense; and they are not so much an attack upon any particular 
philosophical dogma, as upon an a priori truth which, as such, constitutes 
human understanding itself, and therefore must be instantaneously evident 
to every one who is in his senses, just as much as that 2 x 2 = 4. Fetch mea 
peasant from the plough; make the question intelligible to him; and he will 
tell you, that even if all things in Heaven and on Earth were to vanish, 
Space would nevertheless remain, and that if all changes in Heaven and on 
Earth were to cease, Time would nevertheless flow on. Compared with 
German pseudo-philosophers like these, how estimable does a man like the 
French physicist Pouillet appear, who, though he never troubles his head 
about Metaphysics, is careful to incorporate two long paragraphs, one on 
l’Espace, the other on Je Temps, in the first chapter of his well-known 
Manual, on which public instruction in France is based, where he shows 
that if all Matter were annihilated, Space would still remain, and that Space 
is infinite; and that if all changes ceased, Time would still pursue its course 
without end. Now here he does not appeal, as in all other cases, to 
experience, because in this case experience is not possible; yet he speaks 
with apodeictic certainty. For, as a physicist, professing a science which is 


absolutely immanent — i.e. limited to the reality that is empirically given 
— it never comes into his head to inquire whence he knows all this. It did 
come into Kant’s head, and it was this very problem, clothed by him in the 
severe form of an inquiry as to the possibility of synthetical da priori 
judgments, that became the starting-point and the corner-stone of his 
immortal discoveries, or in other words, of Transcendental Philosophy 
which, precisely by answering this question and others related to it, shows 
what is the nature of that empirical reality itself.“ 

And seventy years after the Critique of Pure Reason had appeared and 
filled the world with its fame, these gentlemen dare to serve up such gross 
absurdities, which were done away with long ago, and to return to former 
barbarism. If Kant were to come back and see all this mischief, he would 
feel like Moses on returning from Mount Sinai, when he found his people 
worshipping the golden calf, and dashed the Tables to pieces in his anger. 
But if Kant were to take things as tragically as Moses, I should console him 
with the words of Jesus Sirach:" “He that telleth a tale to a fool speaketh to 
one in a slumber; when he hath told his tale, he will say, ‘What is the 
matter?’” For that diamond in Kant’s crown, Transcendental A&sthetic, 
never has existed for these gentlemen — it is tacitly set aside, as non- 
avenue. I wonder what they think Nature means by producing the rarest of 
all her works, a great mind, one among so many hundreds of millions, if the 
worshipful company of numskulls are to be able at their pleasure and by 
their mere counter-assertion to annul the weightiest doctrines emanating 
from that mind, let alone to treat them with disregard and do as if they did 
not exist. 

But this degenerate, barbarous state of philosophy which, in the present 
day, emboldens every tyro to hold forth at random upon subjects that have 
puzzled the greatest minds, is precisely a consequence still remaining of the 
impunity with which — thanks to the connivance of our professors of 


philosophy — that audacious scribbler, Hegel, has been allowed to flood the 
market with his monstrous vagaries and so to pass for the greatest of all 
philosophers for the last thirty years in Germany. Every one of course now 
thinks himself entitled to serve up confidently anything that may happen to 
come into his sparrow’s brain. 

Therefore, as I have said, the gentlemen of the “philosophical trade’ are 
anxious before all things to obliterate Kant’s philosophy, in order to be able 
to return to the muddy canal of the old dogmatism and to talk at random to 
their heart’s content upon the favourite subjects which are specially 
recommended to them: just as if nothing had happened and neither a Kant 
nor a Critical Philosophy had ever come into the world.t The affected 
veneration for, and laudation of, Leibnitz too, which has been showing itself 
everywhere for some years, proceed from the same source. They like to 
place him in a line with, nay above, Kant, having at times the assurance to 
call him the greatest of all German philosophers. Now, compared with Kant, 
Leibnitz is a poor rushlight. Kant is a master-mind, to whom mankind 1s 
indebted for the discovery of never-to-be-forgotten truths. One of his chief 
merits is precisely, to have delivered us from Leibnitz and his subtleties: 
from pre-established harmonies, monads and identitas indiscernibilium. 
Kant has made philosophy serious and I am keeping it so. That these 
gentlemen should think differently is easily explained; for has not Leibnitz a 
central Monad and a Theodicée also, with which to deck it out? Now this is 
quite to the taste of my gentlemen ‘of the philosophical trade.’ It does not 
stand in the way of earning a honest livelihood; it allows one to subsist; 
whereas such a thing as Kant’s “Critique of all Speculative Theology,” 
makes one’s hair stand on end. Kant is consequently a wrong-headed man 
and one to be set aside. Vivat Leibnitz! Vivat the ‘philosophical trade!’ 
Vivat old woman’s philosophy! These gentlemen really imagine that, 
according to the standard of their own petty aims, they can obscure what is 


good, disparage what is great, and accredit what is false. They may perhaps 
succeed in doing so for a time, but certainly not in the long run, nor with 
impunity. Notwithstanding all their machinations and spiteful ignoring of 
me for forty years, have not even I at last made my way? During those forty 
years however I have learnt to appreciate Chamfort’s words: “En examinant 
la ligue des sots contre les gens d’esprit, on croirait voir une conspiration 
de valets pour écarter les maitres.” 

We do not care to have much to do with those whom we dislike. One of 
the consequences of this antipathy for Kant, therefore, has been an 
incredible ignorance of his doctrines. I can scarcely believe my eyes at 
times, when I see certain proofs of this ignorance, and must here support 
my assertion by a few examples. First let me present a very singular 
specimen, though it is now some years old. In Professor Michelet’s 
“Anthropology and Psychology” (p. 444), he states Kant’s Categorical 
Imperative in the following words: “thou must, for thou canst” (du sollst, 
denn du kannst). This cannot be a lapsus calami, for he again states it in the 
same words in his “History of the Development of Modern German 
Philosophy” (p. 38),“ published three years later. Letting alone the fact that 
he appears to have studied Kantian philosophy in Schiller’s epigrams, he 
has thus turned the thing upside down, and expressed exactly the opposite 
of Kant’s argument; evidently without having the slightest inkling of what 
Kant meant by that postulate of Freedom on the basis of his Categorical 
Imperative. None of Professor Michelet’s colleagues, to my knowledge, 
have pointed out this mistake, but “hanc veniam damus, petimusque 
vicissim.” — Another more recent instance. The above mentioned reviewer 
of Oersted’s book (see note 1 (c), p. 202), to whose title the present treatise 
unfortunately had to stand godfather, comes in that work on the sentence 
that “bodies are spaces filled with force” (krafterfullte Raume). This is new 
to him; so without the faintest suspicion that he has to do with a far-famed 


Kantian dogma, and taking this for a paradoxical opinion of Oersted’s, he 
attacks it and argues against it bravely, persistently and repeatedly in both 
his reviews, which appeared at an interval of three years from one another, 
using arguments like these: “Force cannot fill Space without something 
substantial, Matter;” then again three years later: “Force in Space does not 
yet constitute any thing. For Force to fill Space, there must be Substance, 
Matter. A mere force can never fill. Matter must be there for it to fill.” — 
Bravo! my cobbler would use just such arguments as these.“ — When I see 
specimina eruditionis of this sort, I begin to have my misgivings whether I 
did not do the man injustice by naming him among those who endeavour to 
undermine Kant; but in this, to be sure, I had in view his assertions that 
“Space is but the relation, the juxtaposition of things,” and that “Space is a 
relation in which things stand, a juxtaposition of things. This juxtaposition 
ceases to be a conception as soon as the conception of Matter ceases.’~ For 
he might possibly have penned these sentences in sheer innocence, since he 
may have known no more of the “Transcendental Aésthetic” than of the 
“Metaphysical First Principles of Natural Science;” though to be sure, this 
would be rather extraordinary for a professor of philosophy. Now-a-days 
however we must not be surprised at anything. For all knowledge of Critical 
Philosophy has died out, in spite of its being the latest true philosophy that 
has appeared, and a doctrine withal, that has made a revolution and epoch in 
human knowledge and thought. Now therefore, since it has overthrown all 
previous systems, and since the knowledge of it has died out, 
philosophising no longer proceeds on the basis of any of the doctrines 
propounded by the great minds of the past, but becomes a mere random 
untutored process, having an ordinary education and the catechism for its 
foundation. Now that I have startled them however, our professors may 
perhaps take to studying Kant’s works again. Still Lichtenberg says: “Past a 


certain age, I think it as impossible to learn Kantian Philosophy as to learn 
rope-dancing.” 

I should certainly not have condescended to record the sins of these 
sinners had not the interests of truth required that I should do so, in order to 
show the state of degradation at which German Philosophy has arrived fifty 
years after Kant’s death in consequence of the machinations of the 
gentlemen ‘of the trade,’ and also to show what would result, if these puny 
minds, who know nothing but their own ends, were to be suffered without 
hindrance to check the influence of the great geniuses who have illumined 
the world. I cannot look on at this in silence; it is rather a case to which 
Gothe’s exhortation applies: 


“Du Kraftiger, sei nicht so still, 
Wenn auch sich Andre scheuen: 
Wer den Teufel erschrecken will, 
Der muss laut schreien.” 

Dr. Martin Luther thought so also. 


Hatred against Kant, hatred against me, hatred against truth, all however 
in majorem Dei gloriam, is what inspires these worthies who live on 
philosophy. Who can be so blind as not to see that University philosophy is 
the enemy of all true, serious philosophy, whose progress it feels bound to 
withstand? For a philosophy which deserves the name, is pure service of 
truth, therefore the most sublime of all human endeavours; but, as such, it is 
not adapted for a trade. Least of all can it have its seat in Universities, 
where a theological Faculty predominates and things are irrevocably 
decided beforehand ere philosophy comes to them. With Scholasticism, 
from which University philosophy descends, it was quite a different thing. 
Scholasticism was avowedly the ancilla theologice, so that here the name 
corresponded to the thing. Our University philosophy of to-day, on the 


contrary, disclaims the connection, and professes independent research; yet 
in reality it is only the ancilla disguised, and it is intended no less than its 
predecessor to be the servant of Theology. Thus genuine, sincerely meant 
philosophy has an adversary under the guise of an ally in University 
philosophy. Therefore I said long ago, that nothing would be of greater 
benefit to philosophy than for it to cease altogether to be taught at 
Universities; and if at that time I still admitted the propriety of a brief, quite 
succinct course of History of Philosophy accompanying Logic — which 
undoubtedly ought to be taught at Universities — I have since withdrawn 
that hasty concession in consequence of the following disclosure made to us 
in the Gottingischen Gelehrten Anzeigen of the Ist January, 1853, p. 8, by 
the Ordinarius loci (one who writes History of Philosophy in thick 
volumes): “It could not be mistaken that Kant’s doctrine is ordinary Theism, 
and that it has contributed little or nothing towards transforming the current 
views on God and his relation to the world.” — If this is the state of the 
case, Universities are in my opinion no longer the right place even for 
teaching History of Philosophy. There designs and intentions reign 
paramount. I had indeed long ago begun to suspect, that History of 
Philosophy was taught at our Universities in the same spirit and with the 
same granum salis as Philosophy itself, and it needed but very little to make 
my suspicions certainty. Accordingly it is my wish to see both Philosophy 
and its History disappear from the lecture-list, because I desire to rescue 
them from the tender mercies of our court-councillors.“ But far be it from 
me, to wish to see our professors of philosophy removed from their thriving 
business at our Universities. On the contrary, what I should like would be, 
to see them promoted three degrees higher in dignity and raised to the 
highest faculty, as professors of Theology. For at the bottom they have 
really been this for some time already, and have served quite long enough as 


volunteers. 


Meanwhile my honest and kindly advice to the young generation is, not 
to waste any time with University philosophy, but to study Kant’s works 
and my own instead. I promise them that there they will learn something 
substantial, that will bring light and order into their brains: so far at least as 
they may be capable of receiving them. It is not good to crowd round a 
wretched farthing rushlight when brilliant torches are close by; still less to 
run after will o’ the wisps. Above all, my truth-seeking young friends, 
beware of letting our professors tell you what is contained in the Critique of 
Pure Reason. Read it yourselves, and you will find in it something very 
different from what they deem it advisable for you to know. — In our time a 
great deal too much study is generally devoted to the History of Philosophy; 
for this study, being adapted by its very nature to substitute knowledge for 
reflection, is just now cultivated downright with a view to making 
philosophy consist in its own history. It is not only of doubtful necessity, 
but even of questionable profit, to acquire a superficial half-knowledge of 
the opinions and systems of all the philosophers who have taught for 2,500 
years; yet what more does the most honest history of philosophy give? A 
real knowledge of philosophers can only be acquired from their own works, 
and not from the distorted image of their doctrines as it is found in the 
commonplace head.¥ But it is really urgent that order should be brought into 
our heads by some sort of philosophy, and that we should at the same time 
learn to look at the world with a really unbiassed eye. Now no philosophy 
is so near to us, both as regards time and language, as that of Kant, and it is 
at the same time a philosophy, compared with which all those which went 
before are superficial. On this account it is unhesitatingly to be preferred to 
all others. 

But I perceive that the news of Caspar Hauser’s escape has already 
spread among our professors of philosophy; for I see that some of them 
have already given vent to their feelings in bitter and venomous abuse of 


me in various periodicals, making up by falsehoods for their deficiency of 
wit. Nevertheless I do not complain of all this, because I am rejoiced at the 
cause and amused by the effect of it, as illustrative of Gothe’s verse: 


“Es will der Spitz aus unserm Stall 
Uns immerfort begleiten: 

Doch seines Bellens lauter Schall 
Beweist nur, dass wir reiten.”’ 


Arthur Schopenhauer. 


Frankfurt am Mein, 
August, 1854. 


ENDNOTES. 


1 And this infatuation has reached such a point, that people seriously imagine themselves to have 
found the key to the mystery of the essence and existence of this wonderful and mysterious world in 
wretched chemical affinities! Compared with this illusion of our physiological chemists, that of the 
alchymists who sought after the philosopher’s stone, and only hoped to find out the secret of making 
gold, was indeed a mere trifle. [Add. to 3rd ed.] 


2 «Aut catechismus, aut materialismus,” is their watchword. [Add. to 3rd ed.] 


2 There too he will meet with people who fling about words of foreign origin, which they have 
caught up without understanding them, just as readily as he does himself, when he talks about 
“Idealism” without knowing what it means, mostly therefore using the word instead of Spiritualism 
(which being Realism, is the opposite to Idealism). Hundreds of examples of this kind besides other 
quid pro quos are to be found in books, and critical periodicals. [Add. to 3rd ed.] 


= They ought everywhere to be shown that their belief is not believed in. [Add. to 3rd ed.] 


> For revelation goes for nothing in philosophy; therefore a philosopher must before all things be an 
unbeliever. [Add. to 3rd ed.]. 


© One always says the other is right, so that the public in its simplicity at last imagines them really to 
be right. [Add. to 3rd ed.] 


! Here it is especially Ernst Reinhold’s “System of Metaphysics” (3rd edition, 1854) that I have in 
my eye. In my “Parerga” I have explained how it comes, that brain-perverting books like this go 
through several editions. See “Parerga,” vol. i. p. 171 (2nd edition, vol. i. p. 194). 


8 Nevertheless, by Zeus, all such gentlemen, in France as well as Germany, should be taught that 
Philosophy has a different mission from that of playing into the hands of the clergy. We must let them 
clearly see before all things that we have no faith in their faith — from this follows what we think of 
them. [Add. to 3rd ed.] 


= (a) Rosenkranz, “Meine Reform der Hegelschen Philosophie,” 1852, especially p. 41, in a 
pompous, dictatorial tone: “I have explicitly said, that Space and Time would not exist if Matter did 
not exist. ther spread out within itself first constitutes real Space, and the movement of this zther 
and consequent real genesis of everything individual and separate, constitutes real Time.” (b) L. 
Noack, “Die Theologie als Religionsphilosophie,” 1853, pp. 8, 9. (c) V. Reuchlin-Meldegg, Two 
reviews of Oersted’s “Geist in der Natur” in the Heidelberg Annals, Nov.-Dec., 1850, and May-June, 
1854. 


19 Time is the condition of the possibility of succession, which could neither take place, nor be 
understood by us and expressed in words, without Time. And Space is likewise the condition of the 
possibility of juxtaposition, and Transcendental Aésthetic is the proof that these conditions have their 
seat in the constitution of our head. [Add. to 3rd ed.] 


1 Tn the Scholium to the eighth of the definitions he has placed at the top of his “Principia,” Newton 
quite rightly distinguishes absolute, that is, empty, from relative, or filled Time, and likewise absolute 
from relative Space. He says, p. 11: Tempus, spatium, locum, motum, ut omnibus notissima, non 
definio. Notandum tamen quod VULGUS (that is, professors like those I have been mentioning) 
quantitates hasce non aliter quam ex relatione ad sensibilia concipiat. Et inde oriuntur preejudicia 
queedam, quibus tollendis convenit easdem in absolutas et relativas, veras et apparentes, 


mathematicas et vulgares distingui. And again (p. 12): 


I. Tempus absolutum, verum et mathematicum, in se et natura sua sine relatione ad externum 
quodvis, cequabiliter fluit, alioque nomine dicitur Duratio: relativum, apparens et vulgare est 
sensibilis et externa queevis Durationis per motum mensura (seu accurata seu incequabilis) qua 


vulgus vice veri temporis utitur; ut Hora, Dies, Mensis, Annus. 


II. Spatiam absolutum, natura sua sine relatione ad externum quodvis, semper manet similare et 
immobile: relativum est spatii hujus mensura seu dimensio queelibet mobilis, quee a sensibus nostris 
per situm suum ad corpora definitur, et a vulgo pro spatio immobili usurpatur: uti dimensio spatii 


subterranei, erei vel coelestis definita per situm suum ad terram. 


But even Newton never dreamt of asking how we know these two infinite entities, Space and Time; 
since, as he here impresses on us, they do not fall within the range of the senses; and how we know 
them moreover so intimately, that we are able to indicate their whole nature and rule down to the 
minutest detail. [Add. to 3rd ed.] 


= Ecclesiasticus xxii. 8. 


13 For Kant has disclosed the dreadful truth, that philosophy must be quite a different thing from 
Jewish mythology. [Add. to 3rd ed.] 


14 Another instance of Michelet’s ignorance is to be found in Schopenhauer’s posthumous writings, 
see “Aus Arthur Schopenhauer’s handschriftlichem Nachlass,” Leipzig, A. Brockhaus, 1864, p. 327. 
[Editor’s note. | 


+> The same reviewer (Von Reuchlin-Meldegg) when be expounds the doctrines of the philosophers 
concerning God in the August number of the Heidelberg Annals (1855), p. 579, says: “In Kant, God 
is a thing in itself which cannot be known.” In his review of Frauenstadt’s “Letters” in the Heidelberg 
Annals of May and June (1855) he says that there is no knowledge a priori. [Add. to 3rd ed.] 


16 C1. p. 899. 
125. 908. 


18 Hofréithe. A title of honour often given for literary and scientific merit in Germany, and common 
among University professors. [Tr.’s note. ] 


2 «Potius de rebus ipsis judicare debemus, quam pro magno habere, de hominibus quid quisque 
senserit scire,” says St. Augustine (“De civ. Dei,” 1. 19, c. 3). Under the present mode of proceeding, 
however, the philosophical lecture-room becomes a sort of rag-fair for old worn out, cast-off 
opinions, which are brought there every six months to be aired and beaten. [Add. to 3rd ed.] 


2° T take this opportunity urgently to request that the public will not believe unconditionally any 
accounts of what I am supposed to have said, even when they are given as quotations; but will first 


verify the existence of these quotations in my works. In this way many a falsehood will be detected, 
which can however only be stamped as a direct forgery when accompanied by quotation marks (“ “). 
[Add. to 3rd ed.] 


Critique of Hegel’s ‘Philosophy of Right’ by 
Karl Marx 


Translated by Henry James Stenning 


This early manuscript was written in 1843, but remained unpublished 
during Karl Marx’s lifetime, except for the introduction that appeared in 
print in 1844. The text centres on fellow philosopher Georg Wilhelm 
Friedrich Hegel’s 1820 book Elements of the Philosophy of Right, 
commenting paragraph by paragraph. One of Marx’s major criticisms of 
Hegel is the fact that many of his dialectical arguments begin in abstraction. 
This work contains the formulations of Marx’s particular alienation theory, 
which was informed by Ludwig Andreas Feuerbach’s work. The narrative 
of the work develops around analysis of the relations between civil society 
and political society, including Marx’s most famous commentaries on the 


function of religion in the introduction. 


1862 


Karl Marx as a young man, 


A CRITICISM OF THE HEGELIAN PHILOSOPHY OF 
RIGHT 


Oe 


AS FAR AS Germany is concerned the criticism of religion is practically 
completed, and the criticism of religion is the basis of all criticism. 

The profane existence of error is threatened when its heavenly oratio pro 
aris et focis has been refuted. 

He who has only found a reflexion of himself in the fantastic reality of 
heaven where he looked for a superman, will no longer be willing to find 
only the semblance of himself, only the sub-human, where he seeks and 
ought to find his own reality. 

The foundation of the criticism of religion is: Man makes religion, 
religion does not make man. Religion indeed is man’s self-consciousness 
and self-estimation while he has not found his feet in the universe. But Man 
is no abstract being, squatting outside the world. Man is the world of men, 
the State, society. This State, this society produces religion, which is an 
inverted world-consciousness, because they are an inverted world. Religion 
is the general theory of this world, its encyclopedic compendium, its logic 
in popular form, its spiritualistic Point d’honneur, its enthusiasm, its moral 
sanction, its solemn complement, its general basis of consolation and 
justification. It is the fantastic realization of the human being, inasmuch as 
the human being possesses no true reality. The struggle against religion is 
therefore indirectly the struggle against that world whose spiritual aroma is 
religion. 

Religious misery is in one mouth the expression of real misery, and in 


another is a protestation against real misery. Religion is the moan of the 


oppressed creature, the sentiment of a heartless world, as it is the spirit of 
spiritless conditions. It is the opium of the people. 

The abolition of religion, as the illusory happiness of the people, is the 
demand for their real happiness. The demand to abandon the illusions about 
their condition is a demand to abandon a condition which requires illusions. 
The criticism of religion therefore contains potentially the criticism of the 
Vale of Tears whose aureole is religion. 

Criticism has plucked the imaginary flowers which adorned the chain, 
not that man should wear his fetters denuded of fanciful embellishment, but 
that he should throw off the chain, and break the living flower. 

The criticism of religion disillusions man, so that he thinks, acts, shapes 
his reality like the disillusioned man come to his senses, so that he revolves 
around himself, and thus around his real sun. Religion is but the illusory sun 
which revolves around man, so long as he does not revolve around himself. 

It is therefore the task of history, once the thither side of truth has 
vanished, to establish the truth of the hither side. 

The immediate task of philosophy, when enlisted in the service of 
history, is to unmask human self-alienation in its unholy shape, now that it 
has been unmasked in its holy shape. Thus the criticism of heaven 
transforms itself into the criticism of earth, the criticism of religion into the 
criticism of right, and the criticism of theology into the criticism of politics. 

The following essay — a contribution to this work — is in the first place 
joined not to the original, but to a copy, to the German philosophy of 
politics and of right, for no other reason than because it pertains to 
Germany. 

If one should desire to strike a point of contact with the German status 
quo, albeit in the only appropriate way, which is negatively, the result would 
ever remain an anachronism. Even the denial of our political present is 


already a dust-covered fact in the historical lumber room of modern nations. 


If I deny the powdered wig, I still have to deal with unpowdered wigs. If I 
deny the German conditions of 1843, I stand, according to French 
chronology, scarcely in the year 1789, let alone in the focus of the present. 

German history flatters itself that 1t has a movement which no people in 
the historical heaven have either executed before or will execute after it. We 
have in point of fact shared in the restoration epoch of modern nations 
without participating in their revolutions. 

We were restored, in the first place, because other nations dared to make 
a revolution, and, in the second place, because other nations suffered a 
counter revolution: in the first place, because our masters were afraid, and, 
in the second place, because they regained their courage. 

Led by our shepherds, we suddenly found ourselves in the society of 
freedom on the day of its interment. 

As a school which legitimates the baseness of to-day by the baseness of 
yesterday, a school which explains every cry of the serf against the knout as 
rebellious, once the knout becomes a prescriptive, a derivative, a historical 
knout, a school to which history only shows itself a posteriori, like the God 
of Israel to his servant Moses, the historical juridical school would have 
invented German history, were it not itself an invention of German history. 

On the other hand, good-humoured enthusiasts, Teutomaniacs by 
upbringing and freethinkers by reflexion, seek for our history of freedom 
beyond our history in the Teutonic primeval woods. But in what respect is 
our freedom history distinguished from the freedom history of the boar, if it 
is only to be found in the woods? Moreover, as one shouts into the wood, so 
one’s voice comes back in answer (“As the question, so the answer’). 
Therefore peace to the Teutonic primeval woods. 

But war to German conditions, at all events! They lie below the level of 
history, they are liable to all criticism, but they remain a subject for 


criticism just as the criminal who 1s below the level of humanity remains a 
subject for the executioner. 

Grappling with them, criticism is no passion of the head, it is the head of 
passion. It is no anatomical knife, it is a weapon. Its object is its enemy, 
which it will not refute but destroy. For the spirit of the conditions has been 
refuted. In and for themselves they are no memorable objects, but 
existences as contemptible as they are despised. Criticism has already 
settled all accounts with this subject. It no longer figures as an end in itself, 
but only as a means. Its essential pathos is indignation, its essential work is 
denunciation. 

What we have to do is to describe a series of social spheres, all 
exercising a somewhat sluggish pressure upon each other, a general state of 
inactive dejection, a limitation which recognizes itself as much as it 
misunderstands itself, squeezed within the framework of a governmental 
system, which, living on the conservation of all meannesses, is itself 
nothing less than meanness in government. 

What a spectacle! On the one hand, the infinitely ramified division of 
society into the most varied races, which confront each other with small 
antipathies, bad consciences, and brutal mediocrity, and precisely because 
of the ambiguous and suspicious positions which they occupy towards each 
other, such positions being devoid of all real distinctions although coupled 
with various formalities, are treated by their lords as existences on 
sufferance. And even more. The fact that they are ruled, governed, and 
owned they must acknowledge and confess as a favour of heaven! On the 
other hand, there are those rulers themselves whose greatness is in inverse 
proportion to their number. 

The criticism which addresses itself to this object is criticism in hand-to- 
hand fighting, and in hand-to-hand fighting, it is not a question of whether 
the opponent is a noble opponent, of equal birth, or an interesting opponent; 


it is a question of meeting him. It is thus imperative that the Germans 
should have no opportunity for self-deception and resignation. The real 
pressure must be made more oppressive by making men conscious of the 
pressure, and the disgrace more disgraceful by publishing it. 

Every sphere of German society must be described as the partie honteuse 
of German society, these petrified conditions must be made to dance by 
singing to them their own melody! The people must be taught to be startled 
at their own appearance, in order to implant courage into them. 

And even for modern nations this struggle against the narrow-minded 
actuality of the German status quo cannot be without interest, for the 
German status quo represents the frank completion of the ancien régime, 
and the ancien régime is the concealed defect of the modern State. The 
struggle against the German political present is the struggle against the past 
of modern nations, which are still vexed by the recollections of this past. 
For them it is instructive to see the ancien régime, which enacted its tragedy 
with them, playing its comedy as the German revenant. Its history was 
tragic so long as it was the pre-existing power of the world, and freedom, on 
the other hand, a personal invasion, in a word, so long as it believed and 
was obliged to believe in its justification. So long as the ancien régime as 
the existing world order struggled with a nascent world, historical error was 
on its side, but not personal perversity. Its downfall was therefore tragic. 

On the other hand, the present German régime, which is an anachronism, 
a flagrant contradiction of the generally recognized axiom of the 
obsolescence of the ancien régime, imagines that it believes in itself, and 
extorts from the world the same homage. If it believed in its own being, 
would it seek to hide it under the semblance of an alien being and look for 
its salvation in hypocrisy and sophistry? The modern ancien régime is 
merely the comedian of a world order whose real heroes are dead. 


History is thorough, and passes through many phases when it bears an 
old figure to the grave. The last phase of a world historical figure is its 
comedy. The gods of Greece, once tragically wounded to death in the 
chained Prometheus of A’schylus, were fated to die a comic death in 
Lucian’s dialogues. Why does history take this course? In order that 
mankind may break away in a jolly mood from its past. 

In the light of this historical foresight, the political powers of Germany 
are vindicated. As soon then as the modern politico-social reality is itself 
subjected to criticism, as soon, therefore, as criticism raises itself to the 
height of truly human problems, it either finds itself outside the German 
status quo, or it would delve beneath the latter to find its object. 

To take an example! The relation of industry, and of the world of wealth 
generally, to the political world is one of the chief problems of modern 
times. Under what form is this problem beginning to engage the attention of 
Germans? Under the form of protective tariffs, of the system of prohibition, 
of political economy. Teutomania has passed out of men and gone into 
matter, and thus one fine day we saw our cotton knights and iron heroes 
transformed into patriots. Thus in Germany we are beginning to recognize 
the sovereignty of monopoly at home, in order that it may be invested with 
sovereignty abroad. We are now beginning in Germany at the point where 
they are leaving off in France and England. 

The old rotten condition, against which these countries are theoretically 
in revolt, and which they only tolerate as chains are borne, is greeted in 
Germany as the dawning of a splendid future, which as yet scarcely dares to 
translate itself from cunning theory into the most ruthless practice. Whereas 
the problem in France and England reads: Political economy or the rule of 
society over wealth, it reads in Germany: national economy or the rule of 
private property over nationality. Thus England and France are faced with 


the question of abolishing monopoly which has been carried to its highest 
point; in Germany the question is to carry monopoly to its highest point. 

If, therefore, the total German development were not in advance of the 
political German development, a German could at the most take part in 
present-day problems only in the same way as a Russian can do so. 

But if the individual is not bound by the ties of a nation, the entire nation 
is even less liberated by the emancipation of an individual. The Scythians 
made no advance towards Greek culture because Greece numbered a 
Scythian among her philosophers. Luckily we Germans are no Scythians. 

As the old nations lived their previous history in imagination, in 
mythology, so we Germans live our history to come in thought, in 
philosophy. We are philosophical contemporaries of the present without 
being its historical contemporaries. German philosophy is the ideal 
prolongation of German history. If, therefore, we criticize the ceuvres 
posthumes of our ideal history, philosophy, instead of the ceuvres 
incompletes of our real history, our criticism occupies a position among the 
questions of which the present says: that is the question. That which 
represents the decaying elements of practical life among the progressive 
nations with modern State conditions first of all becomes critical decay in 
the philosophical reflexion of these conditions in Germany, where the 
conditions themselves do not yet exist. 

German juridical and political philosophy is the sole element of German 
history which stands al pari with the official modern present. 

The German people must therefore strike this their dream history against 
their existing conditions, and subject to criticism not only these conditions, 
but at the same time their abstract continuation. 

Their future can neither be confined to the direct denial of their real nor 
to the direct enforcement of their ideal political and juridical conditions, for 
they possess the direct denial of their real conditions in their ideal 


conditions, and the direct enforcement of their ideal conditions they have 
almost outlived in the opinion of neighbouring nations. Consequently the 
practical political party in Germany properly demands the negation of 
philosophy. Its error consists not in the demand, but in sticking to the 
demand, which seriously it neither does nor can enforce. It believes it can 
accomplish this negation by turning its back on philosophy, the while its 
averted head utters a few irritable and banal phrases over it. Moreover, its 
horizon is so limited as to exclude philosophy from the realm of German 
actuality unless it imagines philosophy to be implied in German practice 
and in the theories subserving it. It urges the necessity for linking up with 
vital forces, but forgets that the real vital force of the German people has 
hitherto only pullulated under its skull. 

In a word: you cannot abolish philosophy without putting it into practice. 
The same error, only with the factors reversed, is committed by the 
theoretical party, the political party which founds on philosophy. 

The latter perceives in the present struggle only the critical struggle of 
philosophy with the German world; it does not suspect that all previous 
philosophy has itself been a part of this world, and is its complement, if an 
ideal one. While critical towards its opposing party, it behaves uncritically 
towards itself. It starts from the assumptions of philosophy, but either 
refuses to carry further the results yielded by philosophy, or claims as the 
direct outcome of philosophy results and demands which have been culled 
from another sphere. 

We reserve to ourselves a more detailed examination of this party. 

Its fundamental defect may be reduced to this: it believes it can enforce 
philosophy without abolishing it. The criticism of German juridical and 
political philosophy, which has received through Hegel its most consistent, 
most ample and most recent shape, is at once both the critical analysis of 
the modern State and of the actuality which is connected therewith, and in 


addition the decisive repudiation of the entire previous mode of the German 
political and juridical consciousness, whose principal and most universal 
expression, elevated to the level of a science, is speculative jurisprudence 
itself. 

While, on the one hand, speculative jurisprudence, this abstract and 
exuberant thought-process of the modern State, is possible only in 
Germany, on the other hand, the German conception of the modern State, 
making abstraction of real men, was only possible because and in so far as 
the modern State itself makes abstraction of real men or only satisfies the 
whole of man in an imaginary manner. 

Germans have thought in politics what other peoples have done. 
Germany was their theoretical conscience. The abstraction and arrogance of 
her thought always kept an even pace with the one-sidedness and stunted 
growth of her actuality. If, therefore, the status quo of the German civic 
community expresses the completion of the ancien régime, the completion 
of the pile driven into the flesh of the modern State, the status quo of 
German political science expresses the inadequacy of the modern State, the 
decay that is set up in its flesh. 

As a decisive counterpart of the previous mode of German political 
consciousness, the criticism of speculative jurisprudence does not run back 
upon itself, but assumes the shape of problems for whose solution there is 
only one means: practice. 

The question arises: can Germany attain to a practice a la hauteur de 
principes, that is, to a revolution which will not only raise her to the level of 
modern nations, but to the human level which will be the immediate future 
of these nations? 

The weapon of criticism cannot in any case replace the criticism of 
weapons, material force must be overthrown by material force, but theory 
too becomes a material force as soon as it grasps weapons. Theory is 


capable of grasping weapons as soon as its argument becomes ad hommine, 
and its argument becomes ad hominem as soon as it becomes radical. To be 
radical is to grasp the matter by its root. Now the root for mankind is man 
himself. The evident proof of the radicalism of German theory, and 
therefore of its practical energy, is its outcome from the decisive and 
positive abolition of religion. 

The criticism of religion ends with the doctrine that man is the supreme 
being for mankind, and therefore with the categorical imperative to 
overthrow all conditions in which man is a degraded, servile, neglected, 
contemptible being, conditions which cannot be better described than by the 
exclamation of a Frenchman on the occasion of a projected dog tax: “Poor 
dogs; they want to treat you like men!” 

Even historically, theoretical emancipation has a specifically practical 
significance for Germany. Germany’s revolutionary past is particularly 
theoretical, it is the Reformation. Then it was the monk, and now it is the 
philosopher in whose brain the revolution begins. 

Luther vanquished servility based upon devotion, because he replaced it 
by servility based upon conviction. He shattered faith in authority, because 
he restored the authority of faith. He transformed parsons into laymen, 
because he transformed laymen into parsons. He liberated men from 
outward religiosity, because he made religiosity an inward affair of the 
heart. He emancipated the body from chains, because he laid chains upon 
the heart. 

But if Protestantism is not the true solution, it was the true formulation 
of the problem. The question was no longer a struggle between the layman 
and the parson external to him; it was a struggle with his own inner parson, 
his parsonic nature. And if the protestant transformation of German laymen 
into parsons emancipated the lay popes, the princes, together with their 
clergy, the privileged and the philistines, the philosophic transformation of 


the parsonic Germans into men will emancipate the people. But little as 
emancipation stops short of the princes, just as little will the secularization 
of property stop short of church robbery, which was chiefly set on foot by 
the hypocritical Prussians. Then the Peasants’ War, the most radical fact of 
German history, came to grief on the reef of theology. To-day, when 
theology itself has come to grief, the most servile fact of German history, 
our status quo, will be shivered on the rock of philosophy. 

The day before the Reformation, official Germany was the most abject 
vassal of Rome. The day before its revolution, it is the abject vassal of less 
than Rome, of Prussia and Austria, of country squires and philistines. 

Meanwhile there seems to be an important obstacle to a radical German 
revolution. 

Revolutions in fact require a passive element, a material foundation. 

Theory becomes realized among a people only in so far as it represents 
the realization of that people’s needs. Will the immense cleavage between 
the demands of the German intellect and the responses of German actuality 
now involve a similar cleavage of middle-class society from the State, and 
from itself? Will theoretical needs merge directly into practical needs? It is 
not enough that the ideas press towards realization; reality itself must 
stimulate to thinking. 

But Germany did not pass through the middle stages of political 
emancipation simultaneously with the modern nations. Even the stages 
which she has overcome theoretically she has not reached practically. 

How would she be able to clear with a salto mortale not only her own 
obstacles, but at the same time the obstacles of modern nations, obstacles 
which she must actually feel to mean a liberation to be striven for from her 
real obstacles? A radical revolution can only be the revolution of radical 
needs, whose preliminary conditions appear to be wholly lacking. 


Although Germany has only accompanied the development of nations 
with the abstract activity of thought, without taking an active part in the real 
struggles incident to this development, she has, on the other hand, shared in 
the suffering incident to this development, without sharing in its 
enjoyments, or their partial satisfaction. Abstract activity on the one side 
corresponds to abstract suffering on the other side. 

Consequently, one fine day Germany will find herself at the level of 
European decay, before she has ever stood at the level of European 
emancipation. The phenomenon may be likened to a fetish-worshipper, who 
succumbs to the diseases of Christianity. 

Looking upon German governments, we find that, owing to 
contemporary conditions, the situation of Germany, the standpoint of 
German culture and finally their own lucky instincts, they are driven to 
combine the civilized shortcomings of the modern State world, whose 
advantages we do not possess, with the barbarous shortcomings of the 
ancien régime, which we enjoy in full measure, so that Germany is 
constantly obliged to participate, if not intelligently, at any rate 
unintelligently, in the State formations which lie beyond her status quo. 

Is there for example a country in the world which shares so naively in all 
the illusions of the constitutional community, without sharing in its realities, 
as does so-called constitutional Germany? Was it necessary to combine 
German governmental interference, the tortures of the censorship, with the 
tortures of the French September laws which presupposed freedom of the 
press? Just as one found the gods of all nations in the Roman pantheon, so 
will one find the flaws of all State forms in the Holy Roman German 
Empire. That this eclecticism will reach a point hitherto unsuspected is 
guaranteed in particular by the politico-zesthetic gourmanderie of a German 
king, who thinks he can play all the parts of monarchy, both of the feudal 
and the bureaucratic, both of the absolute and the constitutional, of the 


autocratic as of the democratic, if not in the person of his people, then in his 
own person, if not for the people, then for himself. Germany as the 
embodiment of the defect of the political present, constituted in her own 
world, will not be able to overthrow the specifically German obstacles 
without overthrowing the general obstacles of the political present. 

It is not the radical revolution which is a utopian dream for Germany, not 
the general human emancipation, but rather the partial, the merely political 
revolution, the revolution which leaves the pillars of the house standing. 
Upon what can a partial, a merely political revolution base itself? Upon the 
fact that a part of bourgeois society could emancipate itself and attain to 
general rulership, upon the fact that, by virtue of its special situation, a 
particular class could undertake the general emancipation of society. This 
class would liberate the whole of society, but only upon the assumption that 
the whole of society found itself in the situation of this class, and 
consequently possessed money and education, for instance, or could acquire 
them if it liked. 

No class in bourgeois society can play this part without setting up a wave 
of enthusiasm in itself and among the masses, a wave of feeling wherein it 
would fraternize and commingle with society in general, and would feel and 
be recognized as society’s general representative, a wave of enthusiasm 
wherein its claims and rights would be in truth the claims and rights of 
society itself, wherein it would really be the social head and the social heart. 
Only in the name of the general rights of society can a particular class 
vindicate for itself the general rulership. 

Revolutionary energy and intellectual self-confidence are not sufficient 
by themselves to enable a class to attain to this emancipatory position, and 
thereby exploit politically all social spheres in the interest of its own sphere. 
In order that the revolution of a people should coincide with the 
emancipation of a special class of bourgeois society, it is necessary for a 


class to stand out as a class representing the whole of society. Thus further 
involves, as its obverse side, the concentration of all the defects of society 
in another class, and this particular class must be the embodiment of the 
general social obstacles and impediments. A particular social sphere must 
be identical with the notorious crime of society as a whole, in such wise that 
the emancipation of this sphere would appear to be the general self- 
emancipation. In order that one class should be the class of emancipation 
par excellence, another class must contrariwise be the class of manifest 
subjugation. The negative-general significance of the French nobility and 
the French clergy was the condition of the positive-general significance of 
the class of the bourgeoisie, which was immediately encroaching upon and 
confronting the former. 

But in Germany every class lacks not only the consistency, the keenness, 
the courage, the ruthlessness, which might stamp it as the negative 
representative of society. It lacks equally that breadth of soul which would 
identify it, if only momentarily, with the popular soul, that quality of genius 
which animates material power until it becomes political power, that 
revolutionary boldness which hurls at the opponent the defiant words: I am 
nothing, and I have to be everything. But the stock-in-trade of German 
morality and honour, not only as regards individuals but also as regards 
classes, constitutes rather that modest species of egoism which brings into 
prominence its own limitations. 

The relation of the various spheres of German society is therefore not 
dramatic, but epic. Each of them begins to be self-conscious and to press its 
special claims upon the others not when it is itself oppressed, but when the 
conditions of the time, irrespective of its co-operation, create a sociable 
foundation from which it can on its part practise oppression. Even the moral 
self-esteem of the German middle class is only based on the consciousness 


of being the general representative of the philistine mediocrity of all the 
other classes. 

Consequently it is not only the German kings who succeed to the throne 
mal a propos, but it is every sphere of bourgeois society which experiences 
its defeat before it celebrates its victory, develops its own handicaps before 
it overcomes the handicaps which confront it, asserts its own narrow- 
minded nature before it can assert its generous nature, so that even the 
opportunity of playing a great part is always past before it actually existed, 
and each class, so soon as it embarks on a struggle with the class above it, 
becomes involved in a struggle with the class below it. Consequently, the 
princedom finds itself fighting the monarchy, the bureaucrat finds himself 
fighting the nobility, the bourgeois finds himself fighting them all, while the 
proletariat is already commencing to fight the bourgeois. 

The middle class hardly dares to seize hold of the ideas of emancipation 
from its own standpoint before the development of social conditions and the 
progress of political theory declare this standpoint to be antiquated, or at 
least very problematical. In France partial emancipation is the basis of 
universal emancipation. In Germany universal emancipation is the conditio 
sine qua non of every partial emancipation. In France it is the reality, in 
Germany it is the impossibility of gradual emancipation which must bring 
forth entire freedom. In France every popular class is tinged with political 
idealism, and does not feel primarily as a particular class, but as the 
representative of social needs generally. The rdle of emancipator, therefore, 
flits from one class to another of the French people in a dramatic 
movement, until it eventually reaches the class which will no longer realize 
social freedom upon the basis of certain conditions lying outside of 
mankind and yet created by human society, but will rather organize all the 
conditions of human existence upon the basis of social freedom. In 
Germany, on the other hand, where practical life is as unintellectual as 


intellectual life is unpractical, no class of bourgeois society either feels the 
need or possesses the capacity for emancipation, unless driven thereto by its 
immediate position, by material necessity, by its chains themselves. 

Wherein, therefore, lies the positive possibility of German 
emancipation? 

Answer: In the formation of a class in radical chains, a class which finds 
itself in bourgeois society, but which 1s not of it, an order which shall break 
up all orders, a sphere which possesses a universal character by virtue of its 
universal suffering, which lays claim to no special right, because no 
particular wrong but wrong in general is committed upon it, which can no 
longer invoke a historical title, but only a human title, which stands not in a 
one-sided antagonism to the consequences, but in a many-sided antagonism 
to the assumptions of the German community, a sphere finally which cannot 
emancipate itself without emancipating all the other spheres of society, 
which represents in a word the complete loss of mankind, and can therefore 
only redeem itself through the complete redemption of mankind. The 
dissolution of society reduced to a special order is the proletariat. 

The proletariat arises in Germany only with the beginning of the 
industrial movement; for it is not poverty resulting from natural 
circumstances but poverty artificially created, not the masses who are held 
down by the weight of the social system, but the multitude released by the 
acute break-up of society — especially of the middle class — which gives 
rise to the proletariat. When the proletariat proclaims the dissolution of the 
existing order of things it is merely announcing the secret of its own 
existence, for it is in itself the virtual dissolution of this order of things. 
When the proletariat desires the negation of private property, it 1s merely 
elevating to a general principle of society what it already involuntarily 
embodies in itself as the negative product of society. 


With respect to the nascent world the proletariat finds itself in the same 
position as the German king occupies with respect to the departed world, 
when he calls the people his people, just as he calls a horse his horse. In 
declaring the people to be his private property, the king acknowledges that 
private property is king. 

Just as philosophy finds in the proletariat its material weapons, so the 
proletariat finds in philosophy its intellectual weapons, and as soon as the 
lightning of thought has penetrated into the flaccid popular soil, the 
elevation of Germans into men will be accomplished. 

Let us summarize the result at which we have arrived. The only 
liberation of Germany that is practical or possible is a liberation from the 
standpoint of the theory that declares man to be the supreme being of 
mankind. In Germany emancipation from the Middle Ages can only be 
effected by means of emancipation from the results of a partial freedom 
from the Middle Ages. In Germany no brand of serfdom can be extirpated 
without extirpating every kind of serfdom. Fundamental Germany cannot be 
revolutionized without a revolution in its basis. The emancipation of 
Germans is the emancipation of mankind. The head of this emancipation is 
philosophy; its heart is the proletariat. Philosophy cannot be realized 
without the abolition of the proletariat, the proletariat cannot abolish itself 
without realizing philosophy. 

When all the inner conditions are fulfilled, the German day of 
resurrection will be announced by the crowing of the Gallic Cock. 


Criticism of Philosophy by Friedrich 
Nietzsche 


Translated by Anthony M. Ludovici 
From ‘The Will to Power’ 
1. GENERAL REMARKS. 


406. 


LET US rid ourselves of a few superstitions which heretofore have been 
fashionable among philosophers! 


407. 


Philosophers are prejudiced against appearance, change, pain, death, the 
things of the body, the senses, fate, bondage, and all that which has no 
purpose. 

In the first place, they believe in: absolute knowledge, (2) in knowledge 
for its own sake, (3) — in virtue and happiness as necessarily related, (4) — 
in the recognisability of men’s acts. They are led by instinctive 
determinations of values, in which former cultures are reflected (more 


dangerous cultures too). 
408. 


What have philosophers lacked? — (I) A sense of history, (2) a knowledge 
of physiology, (3) a goal in the future. — The ability to criticise without 


irony or moral condemnation. 


409. 


Philosophers have had (I) from times immemorial a wonderful capacity for 
the contradictio in adjecto, (2) they have always trusted concepts as 
unconditionally as they have mistrusted the senses: it never seems to have 
occurred to them that notions and words are our inheritance of past ages in 
which thinking was neither very clear nor very exact. 

What seems to dawn upon philosophers last of all: that they must no 
longer allow themselves to be presented with concepts already conceived, 
nor must they merely purify and polish up those concepts; but they must 
first make them, create them, themselves, and then present them and get 
people to accept them. Up to the present, people have trusted their concepts 
generally, as if they had been a wonderful dowry from some kind of 
wonderland: but they constitute the inheritance of our most remote, most 
foolish, and most intelligent forefathers. This piety towards that which 
already exists in us 1s perhaps related to the moral element in science. What 
we needed above all is absolute scepticism towards all traditional concepts 
(like that which a certain philosopher may already have possessed — and he 
was Plato, of course: for he taught the reverse). 


410. 


Profoundly mistrustful towards the dogmas of the theory of knowledge, I 
liked to look now out of this window, now out of that, though I took good 
care not to become finally fixed anywhere, indeed I should have thought it 
dangerous to have done so — though finally: is it within the range of 
probabilities for an instrument to criticise its own fitness? What I noticed 
more particularly was, that no scientific scepticism or dogmatism has ever 
arisen quite free from all arrieres pensles — that it has only a secondary 
value as soon as the motive lying immediately behind it is discovered. 


Fundamental aspect: Kant’s, Hegel’s, Schopenhauer’s, the sceptical and 
epochistical, the historifying and the pessimistic attitudes — all have a 
moral origin. I have found no one who has dared to criticise the moral 
valuations, and I soon turned my back upon the meagre attempts that have 
been made to describe the evolution of these feelings (by English and 
German Darwinians). 

How can Spinoza’s position, his denial and repudiation of the moral 
values, be explained? (It was the result of his Theodicy!) 


411. 


Morality regarded as the highest form of protection. — Our world is either 
the work and expression (the modus) of God, in which case it must be in the 
highest degree perfect (Leibnitz’s conclusion...), — and no one doubted that 
he knew what perfection must be like, — and then all evil can only be 
apparent (Spinoza is more radical, he says this of good and evil), or it must 
be a part of God’s high purpose (a consequence of a particularly great mark 
of favour on God’s part, who thus allows man to choose between good and 
evil: the privilege of being no automaton; “freedom,” with the ever-present 
danger of making a mistake and of choosing wrongly.... See Simplicius, for 
instance, in the commentary to Epictetus). 

Or our world is imperfect; evil and guilt are real, determined, and are 
absolutely inherent to its being; in that case it cannot be the real world: 
consequently knowledge can only be a way of denying the world, for the 
latter 1s error which may be recognised as such. This is Schopenhauer’s 
opinion, based upon Kantian first principles. Pascal was still more 
desperate: he thought that even knowledge must be corrupt and false — that 
revelation is a necessity if only in order to recognise that the world should 
be denied.... 


At 2: 


Owing to our habit of believing in unconditional authorities, we have grown 
to feel a profound need for them: indeed, this feeling is so strong that, even 
in an age of criticism such as Kant’s was, it showed itself to be superior to 
the need for criticism, and, in a certain sense, was able to subject the whole 
work of critical acumen, and to convert it to its own use. It proved its 
superiority once more in the generation which followed, and which, owing 
to its historical instincts, naturally felt itself drawn to a relative view of all 
authority, when it converted even the Hegelian philosophy of evolution 
(history rechristened and called philosophy) to its own use, and represented 
history as being the self-revelation and self-surpassing of moral ideas. Since 
Plato, philosophy has lain under the dominion of morality. Even in Plato’s 
predecessors, moral interpretations play a most important rdle 
(Anaximander (declares that all things are made to perish as a punishment 
for their departure from pure being; Heraclitus thinks that the regularity of 
phenomena is a proof of the morally correct character of evolution in 
general). 


413. 


The progress of philosophy has been hindered most seriously hitherto 


through the influence of moral arriéres-pensées. 
414. 


In all ages, “fine feelings” have been regarded as arguments, “heaving 
breasts have been the bellows of godliness, convictions have been the 
“criteria” of truth, and the need of opposition has been the note of 
interrogation affixed to wisdom. This falseness and fraud permeates the 
whole history of philosophy. But for a few respected sceptics, no instinct for 


intellectual uprightness is to be found anywhere. Finally, Kant guilelessly 
sought to make this thinker’s corruption scientific by means of his concept, 
“practical reason.” He expressly invented a reason which, in certain cases, 
would allow one not to bother about reason — that is to say, in cases where 
the heart’s desire, morality, or “duty” are the motive power. 


415. 


Hegel: his popular side, the doctrine of war and of great men. Right is on 
the side of the victorious: he (the victorious man) stands for the progress of 
mankind. His is an attempt at proving the dominion of morality by means of 
history. 

Kant: a kingdom of moral values withdrawn from us, invisible, real. 

Hegel: a demonstrable process of evolution, the actualisation of the 
kingdom of morality. 

We shall not allow ourselves to be deceived either in Kant’s or Hegel’s 
way: — We no longer believe, as they did, in morality, and therefore have 
no philosophies to found with the view of justifying morality. Criticism and 
history have no charm for us in this respect: what is their charm, then’? — 


416. 


The importance of German philosophy (Hegel), the thinking out of a kind 
of pantheism which would not reckon evil, error, and suffering as arguments 
against godliness. This grand initiative was misused by the powers that 
were (State, etc.) to sanction the rights of the people that happened to be 
paramount. 

Schopenhauer appears as a stubborn opponent of this idea; he is a moral 
man who, in order to keep in the right concerning his moral valuation, 


finally becomes a denier of the world. Ultimately he becomes a “mystic.” 


I myself have sought an esthetic justification of the ugliness in this 
world. I regarded the desire for beauty and for the persistence of certain 
forms as a temporary preservative and recuperative measure: what seemed 
to me to be fundamentally associated with pain, however, was the eternal 
lust of creating and the eternal compulsion to destroy. 

We call things ugly when we look at them with the desire of attributing 
some sense, some new sense, to what has become senseless: it is the 
accumulated power of the creator which compels him to regard what has 
existed hitherto as no longer acceptable, botched, worthy of being 
suppressed — ugly! 


417. 


My first solution of the problem: Dionysian wisdom. The joy in the 
destruction of the most noble things and at the sight of its gradual undoing, 
regarded as the joy over what 1s coming and what lies in the future, which 
triumphs over actual things, however good they may be. Dionysian: 
temporary identification with the principle of life (voluptuousness of the 
martyr included). 

My innovations. The Development of Pessimism: intellectual pessimism; 
moral criticism, the dissolution of the last comfort. Knowledge, a sign of 
decay, veils by means of an illusion all strong action; culture isolates, is 
unfair and therefore strong. 

(1) — My fight against decay and the increasing weakness of 
personality. I sought a new centrum. 

(2) — The impossibility of this endeavour is recognised. 

(3) — I therefore travelled farther along the road of dissolution — and 
along it I found new sources of strength for individuals. We must be 
destroyers! — I perceived that the state of dissolution is one in which 


individual beings are able to arrive at kind of perfection not possible 


hitherto, it is an image and isolated example of life in general. To the 
paralysing feeling of general dissolution and imperfection, I opposed the 
Eternal Recurrence. 


418. 


People naturally seek the picture of life in that philosophy which makes 
them most cheerful — that is to say, in that philosophy which gives the 
highest sense of freedom to their strongest instinct. This is probably the 


case with me. 
419. 


German philosophy, as a whole, — Leibnitz, Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, to 
mention the greatest, — is the most out-and-out form of romanticism and 
home-sickness that has ever yet existed: it is a yearning for the best that has 
ever been known on earth. One is at home nowhere; that which is ultimately 
yearned after is a place where one can somehow feel at home; because there 
alone one would like to be at home, and that place is the Greek world! But it 
is precisely in that direction that all bridges are broken down — save, of 
course, the rainbow of concepts! And the latter lead everywhere, to all the 
homes and “fatherlands” that ever existed for Greek souls! Certainly, one 
must be very light and thin in order to cross these bridges! But what 
happiness lies even in this desire for spirituality, almost for ghostliness! 
With it, how far one is from the “press and bustle” and the mechanical 
boorishness of the natural sciences, how far from the vulgar din of “modern 
ideas”! One wants to get back to the Greeks via the Fathers of the Church, 
from North to South, from formulae to forms; the passage out of antiquity 
— Christianity — is still a source of joy as a means of access to antiquity, 
as a portion of the old world itself, as a glistening mosaic of ancient 
concepts and ancient valuations. Arabesques, scroll-work, rococo of 


scholastic abstractions — always better, that is to say, finer and more 
slender, than the peasant and plebeian reality of Northern Europe, and still a 
protest on the part of higher intellectuality against the peasant war and 
insurrection of the mob which have become master of the intellectual taste 
of Northern Europe, and which had its leader in a man as great and 
unintellectual as Luther: — in this respect German philosophy belongs to 
the Counter-Reformation, it might even be looked upon as related to the 
Renaissance, or at least to the will to Renaissance, the will to get ahead with 
the discovery of antiquity, with the excavation of ancient philosophy, and 
above all of pre-Socratic philosophy — the most thoroughly dilapidated of 
all Greek temples! Possibly, in a few hundred years, people will be of the 
opinion that all German philosophy derived its dignity from this fact, that 
step by step it attempted to reclaim the soil of antiquity, and that therefore 
all demands for “originality” must appear both petty and foolish when 
compared with Germany’s higher claim to having refastened the bonds 
which seemed for ever rent — the bonds which bound us to the Greeks, the 
highest type of “men” ever evolved hitherto. To-day we are once more 
approaching all the fundamental principles of the cosmogony which the 
Greek mind in Anaximander, Heraclitus, Parmenides, Empedocles, 
Democritus, and Anaxagoras, was responsible for. Day by day we are 
growing more Greek; at first, as is only natural, the change remains 
confined to concepts and valuations, and we hover around like Grecising 
spirits: but it is to be hoped that some day our body will also be involved! 
Here lies (and has always lain) my hope for the German nation. 


420. 


I do not wish to convert anybody to philosophy: it is both necessary and 
perhaps desirable that the philosopher should be a rare plant. Nothing is 
more repugnant to me than the scholarly praise of philosophy which is to be 


found in Seneca and Cicero. Philosophy has not much in common with 
virtue. I trust I may be allowed to say that even the scientific man is a 
fundamentally different person from the philosopher. What I most desire 1s, 
that the genuine notion “philosopher” should not completely perish in 
Germany. There are so many incomplete creatures in Germany already who 
would fain conceal their ineptitude beneath such noble names. 


421. 


I must set up the highest ideal of a philosopher. Learning is not everything! 
The scholar is the sheep in the kingdom of learning; he studies because he is 
told to do so, and because others have done so before him. 


422. 


The superstition concerning philosophers: They are confounded with men 
of science. As if the value of things were inherent in them and required only 
to be held on to tightly! To what extent are their researches carried on under 
the influence of values which already prevail (their hatred of appearance of 
the body, etc.)? Schopenhauer concerning morality (scom of 
Utilitarianism). Ultimately the confusion goes so far that Darwinism is 
regarded as philosophy, and thus at the present day power has gone over to 
the men of science. Even Frenchmen like Taine prosecute research, or mean 
to prosecute research, without being already in possession of a standard of 
valuation. Prostration before “facts” of a kind of cult. As a matter of fact, 
they destroy the existing valuations. 

The explanation of this misunderstanding. The man who is able to 
command is a rare phenomenon; he misinterprets himself. What one wants 
to do, above all, is to disclaim all authority and to attribute it to 
circumstances. — In Germany the critic’s estimations belong to the history 


of awakening manhood. Lessing, etc. (Napoleon concerning Goethe). As a 


matter of fact, the movement is again made retrograde owing to German 
romanticism: and the fame of German philosophy relies upon it as if it 
dissipated the danger of scepticism and could demonstrate faith. Both 
tendencies culminate in Hegel: at bottom, what he did was to generalise the 
fact of German criticism and the fact of German romanticism, — a kind of 
dialectical fatalism, but to the honour of intellectuality, with the actual 
submission of the philosopher to reality. The critic prepares the way: that is 
all ! With Schopenhauer the philosopher’s mission dawns; it is felt that the 
object is to determine values; still under the dominion of eudemonism. The 
ideal of Pessimism, 423. 

Theory and practice, — This 1s a pernicious distinction, as if there were 
an instinct of knowledge, which, without inquiring into the utility or 
harmfulness of a thing, blindly charged at the truth; and then that, apart 
from this instinct, there were the whole world of practical interests. 

In contradiction of this, I try to show what instincts are active behind all 
these pure theorists, — and how the latter, as a whole, under the dominion 
of their instincts, fatally make for something which fo their minds is “truth,” 
to their minds and only to their minds. The struggle between systems, 
together with the struggle between epistemological scruples, is one which 
involves very special instincts (forms of vitality, of decline, of classes, of 
races, etc.). 

The so-called thirst for knowledge may be traced to the Just of 
appropriation and of conquest: in obedience to this lust the senses memory, 
and the instincts, etc., were developed. The quickest possible reduction of 
the phenomena, economy, the accumulation of spoil from the world of 
knowledge (i e that portion of the world which has been appropriated and 
made manageable)... 

Morality is therefore such a curious science, because it is in the highest 
degree practical: the purely scientific position, scientific uprightness, is 


thus immediately abandoned, as soon as morality calls for replies to its 
questions. Morality says: I require certain answers — reasons, arguments; 
scruples may come afterwards, or they may not come at all. 

“How must one act?” If one considers that one is dealing with a 
supremely evolved type — a type which has been “dealt with” for countless 
thousands of years, and in which everything has become instinct, 
expediency, automatism, fatality, the urgency of this moral question seems 
rather funny. 

“How must one act?” Morality has always been a subject of 
misunderstanding: as a matter of fact, a certain species, which was 
constituted to act in a certain way, wished to justify itself by making its 
norm paramount. 

“How must one act?” this is not a cause, but an effect. Morality follows, 
the ideal comes at the end.... 

On the other hand, the appearance of moral scruples (or in other words, 
the coming to consciousness of the values which guide action) betray a 
certain morbidness; strong ages and people do not ponder over their rights, 
nor over the principles of action, over instinct or over reason. 
Consciousness 1s a sign that the real morality — that is to say, the certainty 
of instinct which leads to a definite course of action — is going to the 
dogs.... Every time a new world of consciousness is created, the moralists 
are signs of a lesion, of impoverishment and of disorganisation. Those who 
are deeply instinctive fear bandying words over duties: among them are 
found pyrrhonic opponents of dialectics and of knowableness in general... 
A virtue is refuted with a “for.”’... 

Thesis: The appearance of moralists belongs to periods when morality is 
declining. 

Thesis: The moralist is a dissipator of moral instincts, however much he 


may appear to be their restorer. 


Thesis: That which really prompts the action of a moralist is not a moral 
instinct, but the instincts of decadence, translated into the forms of morality 
(he regards the growing uncertainty of the instincts as corruption). 

Thesis: The instincts of decadence which, thanks to moralists, wish to 
become master of the instinctive morality of stronger races and ages, are: — 

(1) — The instincts of the weak and of the botched; (2) — The instincts 
of the exceptions, of the anchorites, of the unhinged, of the abortions of 
quality or of the reverse; (3) — The instincts of the habitually suffering, 
who require a noble interpretation of their condition, and who therefore 
require to be as poor physiologists as possible. 
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From ‘1911 Encyclopedia Britannica, Volume 13’ 


GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH HEGEL (1770-1831), German 
philosopher, was born at Stuttgart on the 27th of August 1770. His father, 
an official in the fiscal service of Wiurttemberg, is not otherwise known to 
fame; and of his mother we hear only that she had scholarship enough to 
teach him the elements of Latin. He had one sister, Christiana, who died 
unmarried, and a brother Ludwig, who served in the campaigns of 
Napoleon. At the grammar school of Stuttgart, where Hegel was educated 
between the ages of seven and eighteen, he was not remarkable. His main 
productions were a diary kept at intervals during eighteen months (1785- 
1787), and translations of the Antigone, the Manual of Epictetus, &c. But 
the characteristic feature of his studies was the copious extracts which from 
this time onward he unremittingly made and preserved. This collection, 
alphabetically arranged, comprised annotations on classical authors, 
passages from newspapers, treatises on morals and mathematics from the 
standard works of the period. In this way he absorbed in their integrity the 
raw materials for elaboration. Yet as evidence that he was not merely 
receptive we have essays already breathing that admiration of the classical 
world which he never lost. His chief amusement was cards, and he began 
the habit of taking snuff. 

In the autumn of 1788 he entered at Tiibingen as a student of theology; 
but he showed no interest in theology: his sermons were a failure, and he 
found more congenial reading in the classics, on the advantages of studying 
which his first essay was written. After two years he took the degree of 


Ph.D., and in the autumn of 1793 received his theological certificate, stating 
him to be of good abilities, but of middling industry and knowledge, and 
especially deficient in philosophy. 

As a student, his elderly appearance gained him the title “Old man,” but 
he took part in the walks, beer-drinking and love-making of his fellows. He 
gained most from intellectual intercourse with his contemporaries, the two 
best known of whom were J. C. F. Hélderlin and Schelling. With Holderlin 
Hegel learned to feel for the old Greeks a love which grew stronger as the 
semi-Kantianized theology of his teachers more and more failed to interest 
him. With Schelling like sympathies bound him. They both protested 
against the political and ecclesiastical inertia of their native state, and 
adopted the doctrines of freedom and reason. The story which tells how the 
two went out one morning to dance round a tree of liberty in a meadow is 
an anachronism, though in keeping with their opinions. 

On leaving college, he became a private tutor at Bern and lived in 
intellectual isolation. He was, however, far from inactive. He compiled a 
systematic account of the fiscal system of the canton Bern, but the main 
factor in his mental growth came from his study of Christianity. Under the 
impulse given by Lessing and Kant he turned to the original records of 
Christianity, and attempted to construe for himself the real significance of 
Christ. He wrote a life of Jesus, in which Jesus was simply the son of 
Joseph and Mary. He did not stop to criticize as a philologist, and ignored 
the miraculous. He asked for the secret contained in the conduct and 
sayings of this man which made him the hope of the human race. Jesus 
appeared as revealing the unity with God in which the Greeks in their best 
days unwittingly rejoiced, and as lifting the eyes of the Jews from a 
lawgiver who metes out punishment on the transgressor, to the destiny 
which in the Greek conception falls on the just no less than on the unjust. 


The interest of these ideas is twofold. In Jesus Hegel finds the expression 
for something higher than mere morality: he finds a noble spirit which rises 
above the contrasts of virtue and vice into the concrete life, seeing the 
infinite always embracing our finitude, and proclaiming the divine which is 
in man and cannot be overcome by error and evil, unless the man close his 
eyes and ears to the godlike presence within him. In religious life, in short, 
he finds the principle which reconciles the opposition of the temporal mind. 
But, secondly, the general source of the doctrine that life is higher than all 
its incidents is of interest. He does not free himself from the current 
theology either by rational moralizing like Kant, or by bold speculative 
synthesis like Fichte and Schelling. He finds his panacea in the concrete life 
of humanity. But although he goes to the Scriptures, and tastes the mystical 
spirit of the medieval saints, the Christ of his conception has traits that seem 
borrowed from Socrates and from the heroes of Attic tragedy, who suffer 
much and yet smile gently on a destiny to which they were reconciled. 
Instead of the Hebraic doctrine of a Jesus punished for our sins, we have the 
Hellenic idea of a man who is calmly tranquil in the consciousness of his 
unity with God. 

During these years Hegel kept up a slack correspondence with Schelling 
and Hdlderlin. Schelling, already on the way to fame, kept Hegel abreast 
with German speculation. Both of them were intent on forcing the 
theologians into the daylight, and grudged them any aid they might expect 
from Kant’s postulation of God and immortality to crown the edifice of 
ethics. Meanwhile, Holderlin in Jena had been following Fichte’s career 
with an enthusiasm with which he infected Hegel. 

It is pleasing to turn from these vehement struggles of thought to a tour 
which Hegel in company with three other tutors made through the Bernese 
Oberland in July and August 1796. Of this tour he left a minute diary. He 
was delighted with the varied play of the waterfalls, but no glamour blinded 


him to the squalor of Swiss peasant life. The glaciers and the rocks called 
forth no raptures. “The spectacle of these eternally dead masses gave me 
nothing but the monotonous and at last tedious idea, ‘Es ist so.’” 

Towards the close of his engagement at Bern, Hegel had received hopes 
from Schelling of a post at Jena. Fortunately his friend Holderlin, now tutor 
in Frankfort, secured a similar situation there for Hegel in the family of 
Herr Gogol, a merchant (January 1797). The new post gave him more 
leisure and the society he needed. 

About this time he turned to questions of economics and government. He 
had studied Gibbon, Hume and Montesquieu in Switzerland. We now find 
him making extracts from the English newspapers on the Poor-Law Bill of 
1796; criticising the Prussian land laws, promulgated about the same time; 
and writing a commentary on Sir James Steuart’s /nquiry into the Principles 
of Political Economy. Here, as in contemporaneous criticisms of Kant’s 
ethical writings, Hegel aims at correcting the abstract discussion of a topic 
by treating it in its systematic interconnexions. Church and state, law and 
morality, commerce and art are reduced to factors in the totality of human 
life, from which the specialists had isolated them. 

But the best evidence of Hegel’s attention to contemporary politics is 
two unpublished essays — one of them written in 1798, “On the Internal 
Condition of Wurttemberg in Recent Times, particularly on the Defects in 
the Magistracy,” the other a criticism on the constitution of Germany, 
written, probably, not long after the peace of Lunéville (1801). Both essays 
are critical rather than constructive. In the first Hegel showed how the 
supineness of the committee of estates in Wurttemberg had favoured the 
usurpations of the superior officials in whom the court had found compliant 
servants. And though he perceived the advantages of change in the 
constitution of the estates, he still doubted if an improved system could 
work in the actual conditions of his native province. The main feature in the 


pamphlet is the recognition that a spirit of reform is abroad. If Wurttemberg 
suffered from a bureaucracy tempered by despotism, the Fatherland in 
general suffered no less. “Germany,” so begins the second of these 
unpublished papers, “is no longer a state.” Referring the collapse of the 
empire to the retention of feudal forms and to the action of religious 
animosities, Hegel looked forward to reorganization by a central power 
(Austria) wielding the imperial army, and by a representative body elected 
by the geographical districts of the empire. But such an issue, he saw well, 
could only be the outcome of violence — of “blood and iron.” The 
philosopher did not pose as a practical statesman. He described the German 
empire in its nullity as a conception without existence in fact. In such a state 
of things it was the business of the philosopher to set forth the outlines of 
the coming epoch, as they were already moulding themselves into shape, 
amidst what the ordinary eye saw only as the disintegration of the old forms 
of social life. 

His old interest in the religious question reappears, but in a more 
philosophical form. Starting with the contrast between a natural and a 
positive religion, he regards a positive religion as one imposed upon the 
mind from without, not a natural growth crowning the round of human life. 
A natural religion, on the other hand, was not, he thought, the one universal 
religion of every clime and age, but rather the spontaneous development of 
the national conscience varying in varying circumstances. A people’s 
religion completes and consecrates their whole activity: in it the people 
rises above its finite life in limited spheres to an infinite life where it feels 
itself all at one. Even philosophy with Hegel at this epoch was subordinate 
to religion; for philosophy must never abandon the finite in the search for 
the infinite. Soon, however, Hegel adopted a view according to which 
philosophy is a higher mode of apprehending the infinite than even religion. 


At Frankfort, meanwhile, the philosophic ideas of Hegel first assumed 
the proper philosophic form. In a MS. of 102 quarto sheets, of which the 
first three and the seventh are wanting, there is preserved the original sketch 
of the Hegelian system, so far as the logic and metaphysics and part of the 
philosophy of nature are concerned. The third part of the system — the 
ethical theory — seems to have been composed afterwards; it is contained 
in its first draft in another MS. of 30 sheets. Even these had been preceded 
by earlier Pythagorean constructions envisaging the divine life in divine 
triangles. 

Circumstances soon put Hegel in the way to complete these outlines. His 
father died in January 1799; and the slender sum which Hegel received as 
his inheritance, 3154 gulden (about £260), enabled him to think once more 
of a studious life. At the close of 1800 we find him asking Schelling for 
letters of introduction to Bamberg, where with cheap living and good beer 
he hoped to prepare himself for the intellectual excitement of Jena. The 
upshot was that Hegel arrived at Jena in January 1801. An end had already 
come to the brilliant epoch at Jena, when the romantic poets, Tieck, Novalis 
and the Schlegels made it the headquarters of their fantastic mysticism, and 
Fichte turned the results of Kant into the banner of revolutionary ideas. 
Schelling was the main philosophical lion of the time; and in some quarters 
Hegel was spoken of as a new champion summoned to help him in his 
struggle with the more prosaic continuators of Kant. Hegel’s first 
performance seemed to justify the rumour. It was an essay on the difference 
between the philosophic systems of Fichte and Schelling, tending in the 
main to support the latter. Still more striking was the agreement shown in 
the Critical Journal of Philosophy, which Schelling and Hegel wrote 
conjointly during the years 1802-1803. So latent was the difference 
between them at this epoch that in one or two cases it is not possible to 
determine by whom the essay was written. Even at a later period foreign 


critics like Cousin saw much that was alike in the two doctrines, and did not 
hesitate to regard Hegel as a disciple of Schelling. The dissertation by 
which Hegel qualified for the position of Privatdozent (De orbitis 
planetarum) was probably chosen under the influence of Schelling’s 
philosophy of nature. It was an unfortunate subject. For while Hegel, 
depending on a numerical proportion suggested by Plato, hinted in a single 
sentence that it might be a mistake to look for a planet between Mars and 
Jupiter, Giuseppe Piazzi (qg.v.) had already discovered the first of the 
asteroids (Ceres) on the Ist of January 1801. Apparently in August, when 
Hegel qualified, the news of the discovery had not yet reached him, but 
critics have made this luckless suggestion the ground of attack on a priori 
philosophy. 

Hegel’s lectures, in the winter of 1801—1802, on logic and metaphysics 
were attended by about eleven students. Later, in 1804, we find him with a 
class of about thirty, lecturing on his whole system; but his average 
attendance was rather less. Besides philosophy, he once at least lectured on 
mathematics. As he taught, he was led to modify his original system, and 
notice after notice of his lectures promised a text-book of philosophy — 
which, however, failed to appear. Meanwhile, after the departure of 
Schelling from Jena in the middle of 1803, Hegel was left to work out his 
own views. Besides philosophical studies, where he now added Aristotle to 
Plato, he read Homer and the Greek tragedians, made extracts from books, 
attended lectures on physiology, and dabbled in other sciences. On his own 
representation at Weimar, he was in February 1805 made a professor 
extraordinarius, and in July 1806 drew his first and only stipend — 100 
thalers. At Jena, though some of his hearers became attached to him, Hegel 
was not a popular lecturer any more than K. C. F. Krause (q.v.). The 
ordinary student found J. F. Fries (¢.v.) more intelligible. 


Of the lectures of that period there still remain considerable notes. The 
language often had a theological tinge (never entirely absent), as when the 
“idea” was spoken of, or “the night of the divine mystery,” or the dialectic 
of the absolute called the “course of the divine life.” Still his view was 
growing clearer, and his difference from Schelling more palpable. Both 
Schelling and Hegel stand in a relation to art, but while the aesthetic model 
of Schelling was found in the contemporary world, where art was a special 
sphere and the artist a separate profession in no intimate connexion with the 
age and nation, the model of Hegel was found rather in those works of 
national art in which art is not a part but an aspect of the common life, and 
the artist is not a mere individual but a concentration of the passion and 
power of beauty in the whole community. “Such art,” says Hegel, “is the 
common good and the work of all. Each generation hands it on beautified to 
the next; each has done something to give utterance to the universal 
thought. Those who are said to have genius have acquired some special 
aptitude by which they render the general shapes of the nation their own 
work, one in one point, another in another. What they produce 1s not their 
invention, but the invention of the whole nation; or rather, what they find is 
that the whole nation has found its true nature. Each, as it were, piles up his 
stone. So too does the artist. Somehow he has the good fortune to come last, 
and when he places his stone the arch stands self-supported.” Hegel, as we 
have already seen, was fully aware of the change that was coming over the 
world. “A new epoch,” he says, “has arisen. It seems as if the world-spirit 
had now succeeded in freeing itself from all foreign objective existence, and 
finally apprehending itself as absolute mind.” These words come from 
lectures on the history of philosophy, which laid the foundation for his 
Phdnomenologie des Geistes (Bamberg, 1807). 

On the 14th of October 1806 Napoleon was at Jena. Hegel, like Goethe, 
felt no patriotic shudder at the national disaster, and in Prussia he saw only 


a corrupt and conceited bureaucracy. Writing to his friend F. J. Niethammer 
(1766-1848) on the day before the battle, he speaks with admiration of the 
“world-soul,” the emperor, and with satisfaction of the probable overthrow 
of the Prussians. The scholar’s wish was to see the clouds of war pass away, 
and leave thinkers to their peaceful work. His manuscripts were his main 
care; and doubtful of the safety of his last despatch to Bamberg, and 
disturbed by the French soldiers in his lodgings, he hurried off, with the last 
pages of the Phdnomenologie, to take refuge in the pro-rector’s house. 
Hegel’s fortunes were now at the lowest ebb. Without means, and obliged to 
borrow from Niethammer, he had no further hopes from the impoverished 
university. He had already tried to get away from Jena. In 1805, when 
several lecturers left in consequence of diminished classes, he had written to 
Johann Heinrich Voss (q.v.), suggesting that his philosophy might find more 
congenial soil in Heidelberg; but the application bore no fruit. He was, 
therefore, glad to become editor of the Bamberger Zeitung (1807-1808). Of 
his editorial work there is little to tell; no leading articles appeared in his 
columns. It was not a suitable vocation, and he gladly accepted the 
rectorship of the Aegidien-gymnasium in Nuremberg, a post which he held 
from December 1808 to August 1816. Bavaria at this time was modernizing 
her institutions. The school system was reorganized by new regulations, in 
accordance with which Hegel wrote a series of lessons in the outlines of 
philosophy — ethical, logical and psychological. They were published in 
1840 by Rosenkranz from Hegel’s papers. 

As a teacher and master Hegel inspired confidence in his pupils, and 
maintained discipline without pedantic interference in their associations and 
sports. On prize-days his addresses summing up the history of the school 
year discussed some topic of general interest. Five of these addresses are 
preserved. The first is an exposition of the advantages of a classical 


training, when it is not confined to mere grammar. “The perfection and 


grandeur of the master-works of Greek and Roman literature must be the 
intellectual bath, the secular baptism, which gives the first and unfading 
tone and tincture of taste and science.” In another address, speaking of the 
introduction of military exercises at school, he says: “These exercises, while 
not intended to withdraw the students from their more immediate duty, so 
far as they have any calling to it, still remind them of the possibility that 
every one, whatever rank in society he may belong to, may one day have to 
defend his country and his king, or help to that end. This duty, which is 
natural to all, was formerly recognized by every citizen, though whole ranks 
in the state have become strangers to the very idea of it.” 

On the 16th of September 1811 Hegel married Marie von Tucher 
(twenty-two years his junior) of Nuremberg. She brought her husband no 
fortune, but the marriage was entirely happy. The husband kept a careful 
record of income and expenditure. His income amounted at Nuremberg to 
1500 gulden (£130) and a house; at Heidelberg, as professor, he received 
about the same sum; at Berlin about 3000 thalers (£300). Two sons were 
born to them; the elder, Karl, became eminent as a historian. The younger, 
Immanuel, was born on the 24th of September 1816. Hegel’s letters to his 
wife, written during his solitary holiday tours to Vienna, the Netherlands 
and Paris, breathe of kindly and happy affection. Hegel the tourist — 
recalling happy days spent together; confessing that, were it not because of 
his sense of duty as a traveller, he would rather be at home, dividing his 
time between his books and his wife; commenting on the shop windows at 
Vienna; describing the straw hats of the Parisian ladies — is a contrast to 
the professor of a profound philosophical system. But it shows that the 
enthusiasm which in his days of courtship moved him to verse had 
blossomed into a later age of domestic bliss. 

In 1812 appeared the first two volumes of his Wissenschaft der Logik, 
and the work was completed by a third in 1816. This work, in which his 


system was for the first time presented in what, with a few minor 
alterations, was its ultimate shape, found some audience in the world. 
Towards the close of his eighth session three professorships were almost 
simultaneously put within his reach — at Erlangen, Berlin and Heidelberg. 
The Prussian offer expressed a doubt that his long absence from university 
teaching might have made him rusty, so he accepted the post at Heidelberg, 
whence Fries had just gone to Jena (October 1816). Only four hearers 
turned up for one of his courses. Others, however, on the encyclopaedia of 
philosophy and the history of philosophy drew classes of twenty to thirty. 
While he was there Cousin first made his acquaintance, but a more intimate 
relation dates from Berlin. Among his pupils was Hermann F. W. Hinrichs 
(g.v.), to whose Religion in its Inward Relation to Science (1822) Hegel 
contributed an important preface. The strangest of his hearers was an 
Esthonian baron, Boris d’Yrkull, who after serving in the Russian army 
came to Heidelberg to hear the wisdom of Hegel. But his books and his 
lectures were alike obscure to the baron, who betook himself by Hegel’s 
advice to simpler studies before he returned to the Hegelian system. 

At Heidelberg Hegel was active in a literary way also. In 1817 he 
brought out the Encyklopddie d. philos. Wissenschaften im Grundrisse (4th 
ed., Berlin, 1817; new ed., 1870) for use at his lectures. It is the only 
exposition of the Hegelian system as a whole which we have direct from 
Hegel’s own hand. Besides this work he wrote two reviews for the 
Heidelberg Jahrbticher — the first on F. H. Jacobi, the other a political 
pamphlet which called forth violent criticism. It was entitled a Criticism on 
the Transactions of the Estates of Wurttemberg in 1815—1816. On the 15th 
of March 1815 King Frederick of Wirttemberg, at a meeting of the estates 
of his kingdom, laid before them the draft of a new constitution, in 
accordance with the resolutions of the congress of Vienna. Though an 
improvement on the old constitution, it was unacceptable to the estates, 


jealous of their old privileges and suspicious of the king’s intentions. A 
decided majority demanded the restitution of their old laws, though the 
kingdom now included a large population to which the old rights were 
strange. Hegel in his essay, which was republished at Stuttgart, supported 
the royal proposals, and animadverted on the backwardness of the 
bureaucracy and the landed interests. In the main he was right; but he forgot 
too much the provocation they had received, the usurpations and selfishness 
of the governing family, and the unpatriotic character of the king. 

In 1818 Hegel accepted the renewed offer of the chair of philosophy at 
Berlin, vacant since the death of Fichte. The hopes which this offer raised of 
a position less precarious than that of a university teacher of philosophy 
were in one sense disappointed; for more than a professor Hegel never 
became. But his influence upon his pupils, and his solidarity with the 
Prussian government, gave him a position such as few professors have held. 

In 1821 Hegel published the Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts 
(2nd ed., 1840; ed. G. J. B. Bolland, 1901; Eng. trans., Philosophy of Right, 
by S. W. Dyde, 1896). It is a combined system of moral and political 
philosophy, or a sociology dominated by the idea of the state. It turns away 
contemptuously and fiercely from the sentimental aspirations of reformers 
possessed by the democratic doctrine of the rights of the omnipotent nation. 
Fries is stigmatized as one of the “ringleaders of shallowness” who were 
bent on substituting a fancied tie of enthusiasm and friendship for the 
established order of the state. The disciplined philosopher, who had devoted 
himself to the task of comprehending the organism of the state, had no 
patience with feebler or more mercurial minds who recklessly laid hands on 
established ordinances, and set them aside where they contravened 
humanitarian sentiments. With the principle that whatever 1s real is rational, 
and whatever is rational is real, Hegel fancied that he had stopped the 
mouths of political critics and constitution-mongers. His theory was not a 


mere formulation of the Prussian state. Much that he construed as necessary 
to a state was wanting in Prussia; and some of the reforms already 
introduced did not find their place in his system. Yet, on the whole, he had 
taken his side with the government. Altenstein even expressed his 
satisfaction with the book. In his disgust at the crude conceptions of the 
enthusiasts, who had hoped that the war of liberation might end in a realm 
of internal liberty, Hegel had forgotten his own youthful vows recorded in 
verse to Holderlin, “never, never to live in peace with the ordinance which 
regulates feeling and opinion.” And yet if we look deeper we see that this is 
no worship of existing powers. It is rather due to an overpowering sense of 
the value of organization — a sense that liberty can never be dissevered 
from order, that a vital interconnexion between all the parts of the body 
politic is the source of all good, so that while he can find nothing but brute 
weight in an organized public, he can compare the royal person in his ideal 
form of constitutional monarchy to the dot upon the letter 7. A keen sense of 
how much is at stake in any alteration breeds suspicion of every reform. 
During his thirteen years at Berlin Hegel’s whole soul seems to have 
been in his lectures. Between 1823 and 1827 his activity reached its 
maximum. His notes were subjected to perpetual revisions and additions. 
We can form an idea of them from the shape in which they appear in his 
published writings. Those on Aesthetics, on the Philosophy of Religion, on 
the Philosophy of History and on the History of Philosophy, have been 
published by his editors, mainly from the notes of his students, under their 
separate heads; while those on logic, psychology and the philosophy of 
nature are appended in the form of illustrative and explanatory notes to the 
sections of his Encyklopddie. During these years hundreds of hearers from 
all parts of Germany, and beyond, came under his influence. His fame was 
carried abroad by eager or intelligent disciples. At Berlin Henning served to 
prepare the intending disciple for fuller initiation by the master himself. 


Edward Gans (g.v.) and Heinrich Gustav Hotho (g.v.) carried the method 
into special spheres of inquiry. At Halle Hinrichs maintained the standard of 
Hegelianism amid the opposition or indifference of his colleagues. 

Three courses of lectures are especially the product of his Berlin period: 
those on aesthetics, the philosophy of religion and the philosophy of history. 
In the years preceding the revolution of 1830, public interest, excluded from 
political life, turned to theatres, concert-rooms and picture-galleries. At 
these Hegel became a frequent and appreciative visitor and made extracts 
from the art-notes in the newspapers. In his holiday excursions, the interest 
in the fine arts more than once took him out of his way to see some old 
painting. At Vienna in 1824 he spent every moment at the Italian opera, the 
ballet and the picture-galleries. In Paris, in 1827, he saw Charles Kemble 
and an English company play Shakespeare. This familiarity with the facts of 
art, though neither deep nor historical, gave a freshness to his lectures on 
aesthetics, which, as put together from the notes of 1820, 1823, 1826, are in 
many ways the most successful of his efforts. 

The lectures on the philosophy of religion are another application of his 
method. Shortly before his death he had prepared for the press a course of 
lectures on the proofs for the existence of God. In his lectures on religion he 
dealt with Christianity, as in his philosophy of morals he had regarded the 
state. On the one hand he turned his weapons against the rationalistic 
school, who reduced religion to the modicum compatible with an ordinary 
worldly mind. On the other hand he criticized the school of Schleiermacher, 
who elevated feeling to a place in religion above systematic theology. His 
middle way attempts to show that the dogmatic creed is the rational 
development of what was implicit in religious feeling. To do so, of course, 
philosophy becomes the interpreter and the superior. To the new school of 
E. W. Hengstenberg, which regarded Revelation itself as supreme, such 


interpretation was an abomination. 


A Hegelian school began to gather. The flock included intelligent pupils, 
empty-headed imitators, and romantic natures who turned philosophy into 
lyric measures. Opposition and criticism only served to define more 
precisely the adherents of the new doctrine. Hegel himself grew more and 
more into a belief in his own doctrine as the one truth for the world. He was 
in harmony with the government, and his followers were on the winning 
side. Though he had soon resigned all direct official connexion with the 
schools of Brandenburg, his real influence in Prussia was considerable, and 
as usual was largely exaggerated in popular estimate. In the narrower circle 
of his friends his birthdays were the signal for congratulatory verses. In 
1826 a formal festival was got up by some of his admirers, one of whom, 
Herder, spoke of his categories as new gods; and he was presented with 
much poetry and a silver mug. In 1830 the students struck a medal in his 
honour, and in 1831 he was decorated by an order from Frederick William 
III. In 1830 he was rector of the university; and in his speech at the 
tricentenary of the Augsburg Confession in that year he charged the 
Catholic Church with regarding the virtues of the pagan world as brilliant 
vices, and giving the crown of perfection to poverty, continence and 
obedience. 

One of the last literary undertakings in which he took part was the 
establishment of the Berlin Jahrbticher fir wissenschaftliche Kritik, in 
which he assisted Edward Gans and Varnhagen von Ense. The aim of this 
review was to give a critical account, certified by the names of the 
contributors, of the literary and philosophical productions of the time, in 
relation to the general progress of knowledge. The journal was not solely in 
the Hegelian interest; and more than once, when Hegel attempted to 
domineer over the other editors, he was met by vehement and vigorous 


opposition. 


The revolution of 1830 was a great blow to him, and the prospect of 
democratic advances almost made him ill. His last literary work, the first 
part of which appeared in the Preussische Staatszeitung, was an essay on 
the English Reform Bill of 1831. It contains primarily a consideration of its 
probable effects on the character of the new members of parliament, and the 
measures which they may introduce. In the latter connexion he enlarged on 
several points in which England had done less than many continental states 
for the abolition of monopolies and abuses. Surveying the questions 
connected with landed property, with the game laws, the poor, the 
Established Church, especially in Ireland, he expressed grave doubt on the 
legislative capacity of the English parliament as compared with the power 
of renovation manifested in other states of western Europe. 

In 1831 cholera first entered Europe. Hegel and his family retired for the 
summer to the suburbs, and there he finished the revision of the first part of 
his Science of Logic. On the beginning of the winter session, however, he 
returned to his house in the Kupfergraben. On this occasion an altercation 
occurred between him and his friend Gans, who in his notice of lectures on 
jurisprudence had recommended Hegel’s Philosophy of Right. Hegel, 
indignant at what he deemed patronage, demanded that the note should be 
withdrawn. On the 14th of November, after one day’s illness, he died of 
cholera and was buried, as he had wished, between Fichte and Solger. 

Hegel in his class-room was neither imposing nor fascinating. You saw a 
plain, old-fashioned face, without life or lustre — a figure which had never 
looked young, and was now prematurely aged; the furrowed face bore 
witness to concentrated thought. Sitting with his snuff-box before him, and 
his head bent down, he looked ill at ease, and kept turning the folios of his 
notes. His utterance was interrupted by frequent coughing; every sentence 
came out with a struggle. The style was no less irregular. Sometimes in 
plain narrative the lecturer would be specially awkward, while in abstruse 


passages he seemed specially at home, rose into a natural eloquence, and 
carried away the hearer by the grandeur of his diction. 


Philosophy. — Hegelianism is confessedly one of the most difficult of all philosophies. Every one 
has heard the legend which makes Hegel say, ““One man has understood me, and even he has not.” He 
abruptly hurls us into a world where old habits of thought fail us. In three places, indeed, he has 
attempted to exhibit the transition to his own system from other levels of thought; but in none with 
much success. In the introductory lectures on the philosophy of religion he gives a rationale of the 
difference between the modes of consciousness in religion and philosophy (between Vorstellung and 
Begriff). In the beginning of the Encyklopddie he discusses the defects of dogmatism, empiricism, the 
philosophies of Kant and Jacobi. In the first case he treats the formal or psychological aspect of the 
difference; in the latter he presents his doctrine less in its essential character than in special relations 
to the prominent systems of his time. The Phenomenology of Spirit, regarded as an introduction, 
suffers from a different fault. It is not an introduction — for the philosophy which it was to introduce 
was not then fully elaborated. Even to the last Hegel had not so externalized his system as to treat it 
as something to be led up to by gradual steps. His philosophy was not one aspect of his intellectual 
life, to be contemplated from others; it was the ripe fruit of concentrated reflection, and had become 
the one all-embracing form and principle of his thinking. More than most thinkers he had quietly laid 
himself open to the influences of his time and the lessons of history. 


The Phenomenology is the picture of the Hegelian philosophy in the making — at the stage before 
the scaffolding has been removed from the building. For this reason the book is at once the most 
brilliant and the most difficult of Hegel’s works — the The Pheno- menology. most brilliant because 
it is to some degree an autobiography of Hegel’s mind — not the abstract record of a logical 
evolution, but the real history of an intellectual growth; the most difficult because, instead of treating 
the rise of intelligence (from its first appearance in contrast with the real world to its final recognition 
of its presence in, and rule over, all things) as a purely subjective process, it exhibits this rise as 
wrought out in historical epochs, national characteristics, forms of culture and faith, and 
philosophical systems. The theme is identical with the introduction to the Encyklopddie; but it is 
treated in a very different style. From all periods of the world — from medieval piety and stoical 
pride, Kant and Sophocles, science and art, religion and philosophy — with disdain of mere 
chronology, Hegel gathers in the vineyards of the human spirit the grapes from which he crushes the 
wine of thought. The mind coming through a thousand phases of mistake and disappointment to a 
sense and realization of its true position in the universe — such is the drama which is consciously 
Hegel’s own history, but is represented objectively as the process of spiritual history which the 
philosopher reproduces in himself. The Phenomenology stands to the Encyklopddie somewhat as the 
dialogues of Plato stand to the Aristotelian treatises. It contains almost all his philosophy — but 
irregularly and without due proportion. The personal element gives an undue prominence to recent 


phenomena of the philosophic atmosphere. It is the account given by an inventor of his own 
discovery, not the explanation of an outsider. It therefore to some extent assumes from the first the 
position which it proposes ultimately to reach, and gives not a proof of that position, but an account 
of the experience (Erfahrung) by which consciousness is forced from one position to another till it 


finds rest in Absolutes Wissen. 


The Phenomenology is neither mere psychology, nor logic, nor moral philosophy, nor history, but is 
all of these and a great deal more. It needs not distillation, but expansion and illustration from 
contemporary and antecedent thought and literature. It treats of the attitudes of consciousness 
towards reality under the six heads of consciousness, self-consciousness, reason (Vernunft), spirit 
(Geist), religion and absolute knowledge. The native attitude of consciousness towards existence is 
reliance on the evidence of the senses; but a little reflection is sufficient to show that the reality 
attributed to the external world is as much due to intellectual conceptions as to the senses, and that 
these conceptions elude us when we try to fix them. If consciousness cannot detect a permanent 
object outside it, so self-consciousness cannot find a permanent subject in itself. It may, like the 
Stoic, assert freedom by holding aloof from the entanglements of real life, or like the sceptic regard 
the world as a delusion, or finally, as the “unhappy consciousness” (Unegliickliches Bewusstseyn), 
may be a recurrent falling short of a perfection which it has placed above it in the heavens. But in this 
isolation from the world, self-consciousness has closed its gates against the stream of life. The 
perception of this is reason. Reason convinced that the world and the soul are alike rational observes 
the external world, mental phenomena, and specially the nervous organism, as the meeting ground of 
body and mind. But reason finds much in the world recognizing no kindred with her, and so turning 
to practical activity seeks in the world the realization of her own aims. Either in a crude way she 
pursues her own pleasure, and finds that necessity counteracts her cravings; or she endeavours to find 
the world in harmony with the heart, and yet is unwilling to see fine aspirations crystallized by the act 
of realizing them. Finally, unable to impose upon the world either selfish or humanitarian ends, she 
folds her arms in pharisaic virtue, with the hope that some hidden power will give the victory to 
righteousness. But the world goes on in its life, heedless of the demands of virtue. The principle of 
nature is to live and let live. Reason abandons her efforts to mould the world, and is content to let the 
aims of individuals work out their results independently, only stepping in to lay down precepts for the 
cases where individual actions conflict, and to test these precepts by the rules of formal logic. 


So far we have seen consciousness on one hand and the real world on the other. The stage of Geist 
reveals the consciousness no longer as critical and antagonistic but as the indwelling spirit of a 
community, as no longer isolated from its surroundings but the union of the single and real 
consciousness with the vital feeling that animates the community. This is the lowest stage of concrete 
consciousness — life, and not knowledge; the spirit inspires, but does not reflect. It is the age of 
unconscious morality, when the individual’s life is lost in the society of which he is an organic 
member. But increasing culture presents new ideals, and the mind, absorbing the ethical spirit of its 


environment, gradually emancipates itself from conventions and superstitions. This Aufkldrung 
prepares the way for the rule of conscience, for the moral view of the world as subject of a moral law. 
From the moral world the next step is religion; the moral law gives place to God; but the idea of 
Godhead, too, as it first appears, is imperfect, and has to pass through the forms of nature-worship 
and of art before it reaches a full utterance in Christianity. Religion in this shape is the nearest step to 
the stage of absolute knowledge; and this absolute knowledge— “the spirit knowing itself as spirit” 
— is not something which leaves these other forms behind but the full comprehension of them as the 
organic constituents of its empire; “they are the memory and the sepulchre of its history, and at the 
same time the actuality, truth and certainty of its throne.” Here, according to Hegel, is the field of 
philosophy. 


The preface to the Phenomenology signalled the separation from Schelling — the adieu to romantic. 
It declared that a genuine philosophy has no kindred with the mere aspirations of artistic minds, but 
must earn its bread by the sweat of its brow. It sets its face against the idealism which either 
thundered against the world for its deficiencies, or sought something finer than reality. Philosophy is 
to be the science of the actual world — it is the spirit comprehending itself in its own externalizations 
and manifestations. The philosophy of Hegel is idealism, but it is an idealism in which every 
idealistic unification has its other face in the multiplicity of existence. It is realism as well as 
idealism, and never quits its hold on facts. Compared with Fichte and Schelling, Hegel has a sober, 
hard, realistic character. At a later date, with the call of Schelling to Berlin in 1841, it became 
fashionable to speak of Hegelianism as a negative philosophy requiring to be complemented by a 
“positive” philosophy which would give reality and not mere ideas. The cry was the same as that of 
Krug (q.v.), asking the philosophers who expounded the absolute to construe his pen. It was the cry of 
the Evangelical school for a personal Christ and not a dialectical Logos. The claims of the individual, 
the real, material and historical fact, it was said, had been sacrificed by Hegel to the universal, the 
ideal, the spiritual and the logical. 


There was a truth in these criticisms. It was the very aim of Hegelianism to render fluid the fixed 
phases of reality — to show existence not to be an immovable rock limiting the efforts of thought, 
but to have thought implicit in it, waiting for release from its petrifaction. Nature was no longer, as 
with Fichte, to be a mere spring-board to evoke the latent powers of the spirit. Nor was it, as in 
Schelling’s earlier system, to be a collateral progeny with mind from the same womb of indifference 
and identity. Nature and mind in the Hegelian system — the external and the spiritual world — have 
the same origin, but are not co-equal branches. The natural world proceeds from the “idea,” the 
spiritual from the idea and nature. It is impossible, beginning with the natural world, to explain the 
mind by any process of distillation or development, unless consciousness or its potentiality has been 
there from the first. Reality, independent of the individual consciousness, there must be; reality, 
independent of all mind, is an impossibility. At the basis of all reality, whether material or mental, 
there is thought. But the thought thus regarded as the basis of all existence is not consciousness with 


its distinction of ego and non-ego. It is rather the stuff of which both mind and nature are made, 
neither extended as in the natural world, nor self-centred as in mind. Thought in its primary form is, 
as it were, thoroughly transparent and absolutely fluid, free and mutually interpenetrable in every part 
— the spirit in its seraphic scientific life, before creation had produced a natural world, and thought 
had risen to independent existence in the social organism. Thought in this primary form, when in all 
its parts completed, is what Hegel calls the “idea.” But the idea, though fundamental, is in another 
sense final, in the process of the world. It only appears in consciousness as the crowning 
development of the mind. Only with philosophy does thought become fully conscious of itself in its 
origin and development. Accordingly the history of philosophy is the pre-supposition of logic, or the 
three branches of philosophy form a circle. 


The exposition or constitution of the “idea” is the work of the Logic. As the total system falls into 
three parts, so every part of the system follows the triadic law. Every truth, every reality, has three 
aspects or stages; it is the unification of Logic. two contradictory elements, of two partial aspects of 
truth which are not merely contrary, like black and white, but contradictory, like same and different. 
The first step is a preliminary affirmation and unification, the second a negation and differentiation, 
the third a final synthesis. For example, the seed of the plant is an initial unity of life, which when 
placed in its proper soil suffers disintegration into its constitutents, and yet in virtue of its vital unity 
keeps these divergent elements together, and reappears as the plant with its members in organic 
union. Or again, the process of scientific induction is a threefold chain; the original hypothesis (the 
first unification of the fact) seems to melt away when confronted with opposite facts, and yet no 
scientific progress is possible unless the stimulus of the original unification is strong enough to clasp 
the discordant facts and establish a reunification. Thesis, antithesis and synthesis, a Fichtean formula, 
is generalized by Hegel into the perpetual law of thought. 


In what we may call their psychological aspect these three stages are known as the abstract stage, or 
that of understanding (Verstand), the dialectical stage, or that of negative reason, and the speculative 
stage, or that of positive reason (Vernun/ft). The first of these attitudes taken alone is dogmatism; the 
second, when similarly isolated, is scepticism; the third, when unexplained by its elements, is 
mysticism. Thus Hegelianism reduces dogmatism, scepticism and mysticism to factors in philosophy. 
The abstract or dogmatic thinker believes his object to be one, simple and stationary, and intelligible 
apart from its surrounding. He speaks, e.g., as if species and genera were fixed and unchangeable; 
and fixing his eye on the ideal forms in their purity and self-sameness, he scorns the phenomenal 
world, whence this identity and persistence are absent. The dialectic of negative reason rudely dispels 
these theories. Appealing to reality it shows that the identity and permanence of forms are 
contradicted by history; instead of unity it exhibits multiplicity, instead of identity difference, instead 
of a whole, only parts. Dialectic is, therefore, a dislocating power; it shakes the solid structures of 
material thought, and exhibits the instability latent in such conceptions of the world. It is the spirit of 


progress and change, the enemy of convention and conservatism; it is absolute and universal unrest. 


In the realm of abstract thought these transitions take place lightly. In the worlds of nature and mind 
they are more palpable and violent. So far as this Hegel seems on the side of revolution. But reason is 
not negative only; while it disintegrates the mass or unconscious unity, it builds up a new unity with 
higher organization. But this third stage is the place of effort, requiring neither the surrender of the 
original unity nor the ignoring of the diversity afterwards suggested. The stimulus of contradiction is 
no doubt a strong one; but the easiest way of escaping it is to shut our eyes to one side of the 
antithesis. What is required, therefore, is to readjust our original thesis in such a way as to include 
and give expression to both the elements in the process. 


The universe, then, is a process or development, to the eye of philosophy. It is the process of the 
absolute — in religious language, the manifestation of God. In the background of all the absolute is 
eternally present; the rhythmic movement of thought is the self-unfolding of the absolute. God 
reveals Himself in the logical idea, in nature and in mind; but mind is not alike conscious of its 
absoluteness in every stage of development. Philosophy alone sees God revealing Himself in the 
ideal organism of thought as it were a possible deity prior to the world and to any relation between 
God and actuality; in the natural world, as a series of materialized forces and forms of life; and in the 
spiritual world as the human soul, the legal and moral order of society, and the creations of art, 
religion and philosophy. 


This introduction of the absolute became a stumbling-block to Feuerbach and other members of the 
“Left.” They rejected as an illegitimate interpolation the eternal subject of development, and, instead 
of one continuing God as the subject of all the predicates by which in the logic the absolute is 
defined, assumed only a series of ideas, products of philosophic activity. They denied the theological 
value of the logical forms — the development of these forms being in their opinion due to the human 
thinker, not to a self-revealing absolute. Thus they made man the creator of the absolute. But with 
this modification on the system another necessarily followed; a mere logical series could not create 
nature. And thus the material universe became the real starting-point. Thought became only the result 
of organic conditions — subjective and human; and the system of Hegel was no longer an 


idealization of religion, but a naturalistic theory with a prominent and peculiar logic. 


The logic of Hegel is the only rival to the logic of Aristotle. What Aristotle did for the theory of 
demonstrative reasoning, Hegel attempted to do for the whole of human knowledge. His logic is an 
enumeration of the forms or categories by which our experience exists. It carried out Kant’s doctrine 
of the categories as a priori synthetic principles, but removed the limitation by which Kant denied 
them any constitutive value except in alliance with experience. According to Hegel the terms in 
which thought exhibits itself are a system of their own, with laws and relations which reappear in a 
less obvious shape in the theories of nature and mind. Nor are they restricted to the small number 
which Kant obtained by manipulating the current subdivision of judgments. But all forms by which 


thought holds sensations in unity (the formative or synthetic elements of language) had their place 
assigned in a system where one leads up to and passes over into another. 


The fact which ordinary thought ignores, and of which ordinary logic therefore provides no account, 
is the presence of gradation and continuity in the world. The general terms of language simplify the 
universe by reducing its variety of individuals to a few forms, none of which exists simply and 
perfectly. The method of the understanding is to divide and then to give a separate reality to what it 
has thus distinguished. It is part of Hegel’s plan to remedy this one-sided character of thought, by 
laying bare the gradations of ideas. He lays special stress on the point that abstract ideas when held in 
their abstraction are almost interchangeable with their opposites — that extremes meet, and that in 
every true and concrete idea there is a coincidence of opposites. 


The beginning of the logic is an illustration of this. The logical idea is treated under the three heads 
of being (Seyn), essence (Wesen) and notion (Begriff). The simplest term of thought is being; we 
cannot think less about anything than when we merely say that it is. Being — the abstract “is” — is 
nothing definite, and nothing at least is. Being and not being are thus declared identical — a 
proposition which in this unqualified shape was to most people a stumbling-block at the very door of 
the system. Instead of the mere “is” which is as yet nothing, we should rather say “becomes,” and as 
“becomes” always implies “something,” we have determinate being— “a being” which in the next 
stage of definiteness becomes “one.” And in this way we pass on to the quantitative aspects of being. 


The terms treated under the first head, in addition to those already mentioned, are the abstract 
principles of quantity and number, and their application in measure to determine the limits of being. 
Under the title of essence are discussed those pairs of correlative terms which are habitually 
employed in the explanation of the world — such as law and phenomenon, cause and effect, reason 
and consequence, substance and attribute. Under the head of notion are considered, firstly, the 
subjective forms of conception, judgment and syllogism; secondly, their realization in objects as 
mechanically, chemically or teleologically constituted; and thirdly, the idea first of life, and next of 
science, as the complete interpenetration of thought and objectivity. The third part of logic evidently 
is what contains the topics usually treated in logic-books, though even here the province of logic in 
the ordinary sense is exceeded. The first two divisions — the “objective logic” — are what is usually 
called metaphysics. 


The characteristic of the system is the gradual way in which idea is linked to idea so as to make the 
division into chapters only an arrangement of convenience. The judgment is completed in the 
syllogism; the syllogistic form as the perfection of subjective thought passes into objectivity, where it 
first appears embodied in a mechanical system; and the teleological object, in which the members are 
as means and end, leads up to the idea of life, where the end is means and means end indissolubly till 
death. In some cases these transitions may be unsatisfactory and forced; it is apparent that the linear 


development from “being” to the “idea” is got by transforming into a logical order the sequence that 
has roughly prevailed in philosophy from the Eleatics; cases might be quoted where the reasoning 
seems a play upon words; and it may often be doubted whether certain ideas do not involve extra- 
logical considerations. The order of the categories is in the main outlines fixed; but in the minor 
details much depends upon the philosopher, who has to fill in the gaps between ideas, with little 
guidance from the data of experience, and to assign to the stages of development names which 
occasionally deal hardly with language. The merit of Hegel is to have indicated and to a large extent 
displayed the filiation and mutual limitation of our forms of thought; to have arranged them in the 
order of their comparative capacity to give a satisfactory expression to truth in the totality of its 
relations; and to have broken down the partition which in Kant separated the formal logic from the 
transcendental analytic, as well as the general disruption between logic and metaphysic. It must at the 
same time be admitted that much of the work of weaving the terms of thought, the categories, into a 
system has a hypothetical and tentative character, and that Hegel has rather pointed out the path 
which logic must follow, viz. a criticism of the terms of scientific and ordinary thought in their 
filiation and interdependence, than himself in every case kept to the right way. The day for a fuller 
investigation of this problem will partly depend upon the progress of the study of language in the 
direction marked out by W. von Humboldt. 


The Philosophy of Nature starts with the result of the logical development, with the full scientific 
“idea.” But the relations of pure thought, losing their inwardness, appear as relations of space and 
time; the abstract development of thought Philosophy of nature. appears as matter and movement. 
Instead of thought, we have perception; instead of dialectic, gravitation; instead of causation, 
sequence in time. The whole falls under the three heads of mechanics, physics and “organic” — the 
content under each varying somewhat in the three editions of the Encyklopddie. The first treats of 
space, time, matter, movement; and in the solar system we have the representation of the idea in its 
general and abstract material form. Under the head of physics we have the theory of the elements, of 
sound, heat and cohesion, and finally of chemical affinity — presenting the phenomena of material 
change and interchange in a series of special forces which generate the variety of the life of nature. 
Lastly, under the head of “organic,” come geology, botany and animal physiology — presenting the 
concrete results of these processes in the three kingdoms of nature. 


The charges of superficial analogies, so freely urged against the “Natur-philosophie” by critics who 
forget the impulse it gave to physical research by the identification of forces then believed to be 
radically distinct, do not particularly affect Hegel. But in general it may be said that he looked down 
upon the mere natural world. The meanest of the fancies of the mind and the most casual of its whims 
he regarded as a better warrant for the being of God than any single object of nature. Those who 
supposed astronomy to inspire religious awe were horrified to hear the stars compared to eruptive 
spots on the face of the sky. Even in the animal world, the highest stage of nature, he saw a failure to 


reach an independent and rational system of organization; and its feelings under the continuous 
violence and menaces of the environment he described as insecure, anxious and unhappy. 


His point of view was essentially opposed to the current views of science. To metamorphosis he only 
allowed a logical value, as explaining the natural classification; the only real, existent metamorphosis 
he saw in the development of the individual from its embryonic stage. Still more distinctly did he 
contravene the general tendency of scientific explanation. “It is held the triumph of science to 
recognize in the general process of the earth the same categories as are exhibited in the processes of 
isolated bodies. This is, however, an application of categories from a field where the conditions are 
finite to a sphere in which the circumstances are infinite.” In astronomy he depreciates the merits of 
Newton and elevates Kepler, accusing Newton particularly, a propos of the distinction of centrifugal 
and centripetal forces, of leading to a confusion between what is mathematically to be distinguished 
and what is physically separate. The principles which explain the fall of an apple will not do for the 
planets. As to colour, he follows Goethe, and uses strong language against Newton’s theory, for the 
barbarism of the conception that light is a compound, the incorrectness of his observations, &c. In 
chemistry, again, he objects to the way in which all the chemical elements are treated as on the same 
level. 


The third part of the system is the Philosophy of Mind. Its three divisions are the “subjective mind” 
(psychology), the “objective mind” (philosophic jurisprudence, moral and political philosophy) and 
the “absolute mind” (the Philosophy of mind. 1. Psychology. philosophy of art, religion and 
philosophy). The subjects of the second and third divisions have been treated by Hegel with great 
detail. The “objective mind” is the topic of the Rechts-Philosophie, and of the lectures on the 
Philosophy of History; while on the “absolute mind” we have the lectures on Aesthetic, on the 
Philosophy of Religion and on the History of Philosophy — in short, more than one-third of his 
works. 


The purely psychological branch of the subject takes up half of the space allotted to Geist in the 
Encyklopddie. It falls under the three heads of anthropology, phenomenology and psychology proper. 
Anthropology treats of the mind in union with the body — of the natural soul — and discusses the 
relations of the soul with the planets, the races of mankind, the differences of age, dreams, animal 
magnetism, insanity and phrenology. In this obscure region it is rich in suggestions and 
rapprochements; but the ingenuity of these speculations attracts curiosity more than it satisfies 
scientific inquiry. In the Phenomenology consciousness, self-consciousness and reason are dealt with. 
The title of the section and the contents recall, though with some important variations, the earlier half 
of his first work; only that here the historical background on which the stages in the development of 
the ego were represented has disappeared. Psychology, in the stricter sense, deals with the various 
forms of theoretical and practical intellect, such as attention, memory, desire and will. In this account 
of the development of an independent, active and intelligent being from the stage where man like the 


Dryad is a portion of the natural life around him, Hegel has combined what may be termed a 
physiology and pathology of the mind — a subject far wider than that of ordinary psychologies, and 
one of vast intrinsic importance. It is, of course, easy to set aside these questions as unanswerable, 
and to find artificiality in the arrangement. Still it remains a great point to have even attempted some 
system in the dark anomalies which lie under the normal consciousness, and to have traced the 
genesis of the intellectual faculties from animal sensitivity. 


The theory of the mind as objectified in the institutions of law, the family and the state is discussed in 
the “Philosophy of Right.” Beginning with the antithesis of a legal system and morality, Hegel, 
carrying out the work of Kant, presents 2. Law and history. the synthesis of these elements in the 
ethical life (Sittlichkeit) of the family and the state. Treating the family as an instinctive realization of 
the moral life, and not as the result of contract, he shows how by the means of wider associations due 
to private interests the state issues as the full home of the moral spirit, where intimacy of 
interdependence is combined with freedom of independent growth. The state is the consummation of 
man as finite; it is the necessary starting-point whence the spirit rises to an absolute existence in the 
spheres of art, religion and philosophy. In the finite world or temporal state, religion, as the finite 
organization of a church, is, like other societies, subordinate to the state. But on another side, as 
absolute spirit, religion, like art and philosophy, is not subject to the state, but belongs to a higher 


region. 


The political state is always an individual, and the relations of these states with each other and the 
“world-spirit” of which they are the manifestations constitute the material of history. The Lectures on 
the Philosophy of History, edited by Gans and subsequently by Karl Hegel, is the most popular of 
Hegel’s works. The history of the world is a scene of judgment where one people and one alone holds 
for awhile the sceptre, as the unconscious instrument of the universal spirit, till another rises in its 
place, with a fuller measure of liberty — a larger superiority to the bonds of natural and artificial 
circumstance. Three main periods — the Oriental, the Classical and the Germanic — in which 
respectively the single despot, the dominant order, and the man as man possess freedom — constitute 
the history of the world. Inaccuracy in detail and artifice in the arrangement of isolated peoples are 
inevitable in such a scheme. A graver mistake, according to some critics, is that Hegel, far from 
giving a law of progress, seems to suggest that the history of the world is nearing an end, and has 
merely reduced the past to a logical formula. The answer to this charge is partly that such a law 
seems unattainable, and partly that the idealistic content of the present which philosophy extracts is 
always an advance upon actual fact, and so does throw a light into the future. And at any rate the 
method is greater than Hegel’s employment of it. 


But as with Aristotle so with Hegel — beyond the ethical and political sphere rises the world of 
absolute spirit in art, religion and philosophy. The psychological distinction between the three forms 
is that sensuous perception (Anschauung) 3. Art, religion and philosophy. is the organon of the first, 


presentative conception (Vorstellung) of the second and free thought of the third. The work of art, the 
first embodiment of absolute mind, shows a sensuous conformity between the idea and the reality in 
which it is expressed. The so-called beauty of nature is for Hegel an adventitious beauty. The beauty 
of art is a beauty born in the spirit of the artist and born again in the spectator; it is not like the beauty 
of natural things, an incident of their existence, but is “essentially a question, an address to a 
responding breast, a call to the heart and spirit.” The perfection of art depends on the degree of 
intimacy in which idea and form appear worked into each other. From the different proportion 
between the idea and the shape in which it is realized arise three different forms of art. When the 
idea, itself indefinite, gets no further than a struggle and endeavour for its appropriate expression, we 
have the symbolic, which is the Oriental, form of art, which seeks to compensate its imperfect 
expression by colossal and enigmatic structures. In the second or classical form of art the idea of 
humanity finds an adequate sensuous representation. But this form disappears with the decease of 
Greek national life, and on its collapse follows the romantic, the third form of art; where the harmony 
of form and content again grows defective, because the object of Christian art — the infinite spirit — 
is a theme too high for art. Corresponding to this division is the classification of the single arts. First 
comes architecture — in the main, symbolic art; then sculpture, the classical art par excellence; they 
are found, however, in all three forms. Painting and music are the specially romantic arts. Lastly, as a 
union of painting and music comes poetry, where the sensuous element is more than ever subordinate 


to the spirit. 


The lectures on the Philosophy of Art stray largely into the next sphere and dwell with zest on the 
close connexion of art and religion; and the discussion of the decadence and rise of religions, of the 
aesthetic qualities of Christian legend, of the age of chivalry, &c., make the Asthetik a book of varied 
interest. 


The lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, though unequal in their composition and belonging to 
different dates, serve to exhibit the vital connexion of the system with Christianity. Religion, like art, 
is inferior to philosophy as an exponent of the harmony between man and the absolute. In it the 
absolute exists as the poetry and music of the heart, in the inwardness of feeling. Hegel after 
expounding the nature of religion passes on to discuss its historical phases, but in the immature state 
of religious science falls into several mistakes. At the bottom of the scale of nature-worships he 
places the religion of sorcery. The gradations which follow are apportioned with some uncertainty 
amongst the religions of the East. With the Persian religion of light and the Egyptian of enigmas we 
pass to those faiths where Godhead takes the form of a spiritual individuality, i.e. to the Hebrew 
religion (of sublimity), the Greek (of beauty) and the Roman (of adaptation). Last comes absolute 
religion, in which the mystery of the reconciliation between God and man is an open doctrine. This is 
Christianity, in which God is a Trinity, because He is a spirit. The revelation of this truth is the 
subject of the Christian Scriptures. For the Son of God, in the immediate aspect, is the finite world of 
nature and man, which far from being at one with its Father is originally in an attitude of 


estrangement. The history of Christ is the visible reconciliation between man and the eternal. With 
the death of Christ this union, ceasing to be a mere fact, becomes a vital idea — the Spirit of God 
which dwells in the Christian community. 


The lectures on the History of Philosophy deal disproportionately with the various epochs, and in 
some parts date from the beginning of Hegel’s career. In trying to subject history to the order of logic 
they sometimes misconceive the filiation of ideas. But they created the history of philosophy as a 
scientific study. They showed that a philosophical theory is not an accident or whim, but an exponent 
of its age determined by its antecedents and environments, and handing on its results to the future. 
(W. W.; X.) 


Hegelianism in England. — On the continent of Europe the direct influence of Hegelianism was 
comparatively short-lived. This was due among other causes to the direction of attention to the rising 
science of psychology, partly to the reaction against the speculative method. In England and Scotland 
it had another fate. Both in theory and practice it here seemed to supply precisely the counter-active 
to prevailing tendencies towards empiricism and individualism that was required. In this respect it 
stood to philosophy in somewhat the same relation that the influence of Goethe stood to literature. 
This explains the hold which it had obtained upon both English and Scottish thought soon after the 
middle of the 19th century. The first impulse came from J. F. Ferrier and J. H. Stirling in Edinburgh, 
and B. Jowett in Oxford. Already in the seventies there was a powerful school of English thinkers 
under the lead of Edward Caird and T. H. Green devoted to the study and exposition of the Hegelian 
system. With the general acceptance of its main principle that the real is the rational, there came in 
the eighties a more critical examination of the precise meaning to be attached to it and its bearing on 
the problems of religion. The earlier Hegelians had interpreted it in the sense that the world in its 
ultimate essence was not only spiritual but self-conscious intelligence whose nature was reflected 
inadequately but truly in the finite mind. They thus seemed to come forward in the character of 
exponents rather than critics of the Western belief in God, freedom and immortality. As time went on 
it became obvious that without departure from the spirit of idealism Hegel’s principle was susceptible 
of a different interpretation. Granted that rationality taken in the sense of inner coherence and self- 
consistency is the ultimate standard of truth and reality, does self-consciousness itself answer to the 
demands of this criterion? If not, are we not forced to deny ultimate reality to personality whether 
human or divine? The question was definitely raised in F. H. Bradley’s Appearance and Reality 
(1893; 2nd ed., 1897) and answered in the negative. The completeness and self-consistency which 
our ideal requires can be realized only in a form of being in which subject and object, will and desire, 
no longer stand as exclusive opposites, from which it seemed at once to follow that the finite self 
could not be a reality nor the infinite reality a self. On this basis Bradley developed a theory of the 
Absolute which, while not denying that it must be conceived of spiritually, insisted that its spirituality 
is of a kind that finds no analogy in our self-conscious experience. More recently J. M. E. 
McTaggart’s Studies in Hegelian Dialectic (1896), Studies in Hegelian Cosmology (1901) and Some 


Dogmas of Religion (1906) have opened a new chapter in the interpretation of Hegelianism. Truly 
perceiving that the ultimate metaphysical problem is, here as ever, the relation of the One and the 
Many, McTaggart starts with a definition of the ideal in which our thought upon it can come to rest. 
He finds it where (a) the unity is for each individual, (b) the whole nature of the individual is to be 
for the unity. It follows from such a conception of the relation that the whole cannot itself be an 
individual apart from the individuals in whom it is realized, in other words, the Absolute cannot be a 
Person. But for the same reason — viz. that in it first and in it alone this condition is realized — the 
individual soul must be held to be an ultimate reality reflecting in its inmost nature, like the monad of 
Leibniz, the complete fulness and harmony of the whole. In reply to Bradley’s argument for the 
unreality of the self, Hegel is interpreted as meaning that the opposition between self and not-self on 
which it is founded is one that is self-made and in being made is transcended. The fuller our 
knowledge of reality the more does the object stand out as an invulnerable system of ordered parts, 
but the process by which it is thus set in opposition to the subject is also the process by which we 
understand and transform it into the substance of our own thought. From this position further 
consequences followed. Seeing that the individual soul must thus be taken to stand in respect to its 
inmost essence in complete harmony with the whole, it must eternally be at one with itself: all change 
must be appearance. Seeing, moreover, that it is, and is maintained in being, by a fixed relation to the 
Absolute, it cannot fail of immortality. No pantheistic theory of an eternal substance continuously 
expressing itself in different individuals who fall back into its being like drops into the ocean will 
here be sufficient. The ocean is the drops. “The Absolute requires each self not to make up a sum or 
to maintain an average but in respect of the self’s special and unique nature.” Finally as it cannot 
cease, neither can the individual soul have had a beginning. Pre-existence is as necessary and certain 
as a future life. If memory is lacking as a link between the different lives, this only shows that 
memory is not of the substance of the soul. 


In view of these differences (amounting almost to an antinomy of paradoxes) in interpretation, it is 
not surprising to find that recent years have witnessed a violent reaction in some quarters against 
Hegelian influence. This has taken the direction on the one hand of a revival of realism (see 
Metaphysics), on the other of a new form of subjective idealism (see Pragmatism). As yet neither of 
these movements has shown sufficient coherence or stability to establish itself as a rival to the main 
current of philosophy in England. But they have both been urged with sufficient ability to arrest its 
progress and to call for a reconsideration and restatement of the fundamental principle of idealist 
philosophy and its relation to the fundamental problems of religion. This will probably be the main 
work of the next generation of thinkers in England (see Idealism). 


Among Italian Hegelians are A. Vera, Raffaele Mariano and B. Spaventa (1817-1883); see V. de 
Lucia, L Hegel in Italia (1891). In Sweden, J. J. Borelius of Lund; in Norway, G. V. Lyng (d. 1884), 
M. J. Monrad (1816-1897) and G. Kent (d. 1892) have adopted Hegelianism; in France, P. Leroux 
and P. Prévost. 
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